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IFDEX  ATT  SPY  ARY  OF  HISTORY  OF  S.  1209 


February  7,  1949 

F.  R.  2362  was  introduced  by  Rep.  Ploom  ard  was  referred 
to  the  uouse  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  Print  of  the 
till  as  introduced.  (Similar  bill). 

S.  833  was  introduced  by  Senator  Corrally  and  was  ref°rred 
to  the  Senate  Committee  or  Foreign  Relations.  Print  of  the 
bill  as  introduced.  (Similar  hill). 

February  8,  1949 

Hearings:  House,  F.  R.  2362.  Ft.  1. 

Hearing's:  Senate,  S.  833* 

February  17,  1949 

Print  of  ar  arerdmert  proposed  by  Senator  Brewster  to  S.  833. 

February  21,  1949 

Hearings:  House,  F.  R.  2392  and  F.  R.  3748.  Ft.  2. 

February  25,  1949 

Prints  of  amendment 8  proposed  by  Senators  Magnus on,  Downey, 
ard  Tydings  to  S.  833 • 

Farch  8,  1949 

Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  reported  a  new  bill, 

S.  1209,  without  amendment .  Senate  Report  100.  Print  of 
the  bill  as  reported. 

Farch  9,  1949 

Prirt  of  an  amendment,  proposed  by  Senator  Jenner  to  S.  1209. 

March  17,  1949 

Print  of  an  arer.cTert  proposed  by  Senator  Morse  to  3.  1909. 

Farch  18,  1949 

Prirts  of  amendments  proposed  by  Senator  ragruson  to  1209. 

Farch  22 t  IQ49 

I  .  R.  3748  was  introduced  by  Rep.  Fee  ard  was  r-~rerred  to 
tbe  House  Committee  or  Foreign  Affairs,  Print,  of  the  bill 
as  introduced.  (Oomparior  bill). 

Farch  24,  1Q49 

Senate  began  debate  on  3.  1209. 

Prints  of  amendments  proposed  by  Senators  Gillette,  ard 

Capehart  to  S.  1209* 

Farch  25,  1949 

Senate  continued  debate  or.  S.  12G9.  There  was  discussion 
of  agricultural  commodities  throughout  the  debate. 

House  Committee  reported  F.  R.  3748  without  amendment. 

House  Report  373.  Print  of  the  till  as  reported. 

Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Tollefson. 

Prirts  of  amendments  proposed  by  Senators  Fulbright,  ’Wherry, 
Fagnuson,  Knowlard,  and  Capehart, to  S.  1209. 

Farch  28,  1°49 

Senate  continued  debate  on  S.  1209. 

House  Rules  Committee  reported  F.  Res.  199  for  tbe  consider¬ 
ation  of  F.  R.  3748.  House  Fteport  328.  Prirt  of  the  Res¬ 
olution. 

Extension  of  remarks  of  Peps.  Shafer  and  Golden. 

Prints  of  amendments  proposed  by  Serators  Kern,  Ellender, 
and  Brewster  to  S.  1209. 
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Farch  29,  lc49 


harcb  30,  1949 


Fare!  31,  lr49 
April  1,  1949 


April  2,  1949 


April  4,  1949 


April  5,  1°4C 


Serate  continued  debate  or  3.  1209.  Lebabed  an  amendment 
by  Sen.  Taft  and  Russell  to  reduce  tie  authorization  by 
10$. 


Extension  of  Remarks  of  Reps.  FcCorrrack  and  Sadowski. 

Frirts  of  arendment s  proposed  by  Senators  Taft,  Corrally, 
Bridges,  Brewster,  and  Baldwin  to  3.  1209. 


Rouse  Committee  filed  minority  views  on  H.  R.  3749.  House 
Report  323,  Ft.  2. 

Senate  cortirued  debate  on  S.  1209. 


Prints  of  amendments  proposed  by  Senators  ’/Worry,  Falone,  and 
FeCarrar  to  S.  1209. 

Senate  continued  debate  on  S.  1209. 


Senate  continued  debate  on  3.  1209.  Rejected  (23  to  54) 
We  Taft-Russell  arendment  to  reduce  the  authorization  by 
10$,  after  rejecting  (14  to  68)  the  "berry  amendment  to 
the  Taft-Russell  amencmert,  to  make  a  15$  cut. 


Extension  of  remarks  of  ^ep.  Passman. 


Senate  continued  debate  on  S.  1209.  An  amurdmeuf  by  "er. 
kr.owland,  relative  to  authorization  of  unobligated  funds 
for  aid  to  China  js  the  perding  question. 

Extersior  of  remarks  of  °erator  "herry. 

Prints  of  arondments  proposed  by  Serators  Cain  and 
Know! and  to  S.  1209. 


Serate  oortinued  debate  on  3.  1209.  Agreed  to  an  amendment 
by  Ser .  Krcwlard  authorizing  t1  e  use  of  154,000,000  of  un- 
ph ligated  ^Trds  ror  aid  to  China. 

Prints  of  amerdmerts  proposed  hy  Aerators  Cain  and  Mc¬ 
Carthy  to  3.  1209. 

Senate  cortirued  debate  or  3,  1209.  Agreed  to  ar.  amendment 
by  Sen.  Fagnuson  to  provide  that  at  least  50$  of  goods 
shipped  abroad  he  sent  ir  Americar  vessels  sc  far  as 
practicable  and  when  available  at  market  rates,  and  to 
prevert  use  of  chips  other  tv  an  Wose  of  participating 
count ri os . 

4 

Rejected  various  amendments,  including  a  Jerrrr  amendment 
defining  "surplus  agricultural  commodities"  in  s  , , 

as  to  prevent  "repetition  o*’  Ll'e  vast  wbeat-buyirp  program 
which  ECA  financed  in  Canada  !asx  year,"  by  a  22-48  vote. 

Frirts  of  amendments  proposed  by  Senators  lultright  and 
Larger  to  S.  1209. 
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April  6,  1949 


April  7,  1949 

April  8,  1°49 


April  9,  lr4° 


April  11,  1°49 


April  12,  1949 


Ap' 4 1  13,  1949 


Sera+e  continued  debate  or  9.  1209.  Agreed  +o  the  vagnuson 
ar.  erdrrrt  to  perrit  the  Secretary  to  determine  tvat  a 
particular  class,  type,  or  specification  a  commodity  is 
ir  surplus,  rather  t>ar  that  +1-^  entire  commodity  is  in 
si: r plus .  Sen.  ''-'agnueor  also  oreserted  ar  a  endmer.t  to 
permit  the  Department  to  pay  more  ^van  50#  of  the  amount 
of  surplus  commodities  goir~  into  the  ISA  propram  ard  to 
authorize  "100,000,000  for  use  by  the  Department  in  en¬ 
couraging  e:rpor+  of  pererrial  horticultural  commodities 
w’ ich  are  in  surplus. 

Senate  continued  debate  or  S.  1209.  Print  of  a  proofed 
amendment  to  1209  ty  Sr-nator  Rem. 

Extension  of  nemarhs  of  SeratoB  Baldwin  ard  "air. 

Senate  concluded  debate  ard  passed  5.  1209  ,  70  -  7,  with 
amendments.  Agreed  44-35,  to  the  Gillette  ame'-dmert  requir¬ 
ing  15/6  of  errr  exports  to  be  ir  the  form  of  grits,  m»ai 
ard  flour  produced  in  +ve  l  .  S.  (pp.  4229-8). 

Enter  si  or.  of ‘remarks  of  Serator  Jenrer,  ard  Peps .  Teyer, 
Piticcff,  ledge,  ard  Javits. 

House  began  debate  or:  p.  R.  3748. 

Extension  of  remarks  ©f  Rep.  Irving. 

House  contirued  debate  on  H.  R.  3748.  Agre  a,  120-49,  to 
3 he  Patman  a- ■or'9'  *n'  -  ■■-•quirirg  that  EGA  provide  for  small 
business,  especially  producers,  to  receive  a  fair  and  sub¬ 
stantial  amount  of  ECA  business.  Rejected  the  Irving  amend¬ 
ment  to  continue  the  provision  that  25%  of  EGA  grain  be 
rilled  in  1  his  country,  by  a  66-107  vote  (pp.  4415-20). 
Rejected  the  "or ley  amendment  to-  require  EGA  to  buy  GGG 
supplies  before  1  uyir>  ^ror.  ether  sources,  by  a  97-122  vote, 
during  the  debate  Rep.  Granger  spoke  in  favor  of  requiring 
ECA  to  use  the  CCC  Veklcan  corned  meat,  srd  Rep.  Chatham 
irserted  a  letter  from  Secretary  Frannan  ("pp.  4420-5). 

?d,  78-131,  tl 

ECA  grain  to  be  processed (pp.  4420—5).  ^ejected  hue  hurray 
amendment  authorizing  the  Sec.  of  Agriculture  to  permit 
the  export  of  tobacco  seeds  to  ECA  countries  (p.  4425). 

Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Bolter. 

lTouse  concluded  debate  and  passed  K.  ft.  3748,  354-48,  with 
amendment.  language  of  TT.  b.  3748  inserted  in  S.  1209. 

House  Conferee!  minted.  Cerate  Conferees .appointed. 

Extension  of  rerarks  of  Reps.  Taber  and  Howell. 

House  received  the  Conference  Report .  House  Report  440. 

Extersior  of  rerarks  of  Reps.  Judd,  Van  Zardt,  ’"'ich.ener, 
ard  Senator  Sparkman. 
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Apri 1  14,  1949 


Both  houses  agreed  to  the  conference  report. 


April  19,  1949 


Ext er si on  cf  remarks  of- Reps.  hees,  Javits,  and  Richards. 
Approved.  Public  law  47. 
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81st  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


S.  833 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

February  7, 1949 

Mr.  Connally  (by  request)  introduced  the  following  bill ;  which  was  read  twice 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 


A  BILL 

To  amend  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled , 

3  That  the  second  sentence  of  section  104  (e)  of  the  Economic 

4  Cooperation  Act  of  1948  is  hereby  amended  by  striking 

5  out  “$10,000  per  annum”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “the 

6  highest  rate  authorized  by  such  Act”. 

7  Sec.  2.  Section  108  of  such  Act  is  hereby  amended 

8  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentences: 

9  “To  assist  him  in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  the  Admin- 

10  istrator  may  appoint  a  Deputy  United  States  Special  Rep- 

11  resentative  in  Europe,  who  shall  perform  such  functions 
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1  as  the  United  States  Special  Representative  shall  designate, 

2  and  shall  be  Acting  United  States  Special  Representative 

3  during  the  absence  or  disability  of  the  United  States  Special 

4  Representative  or  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of 

5  United  States  Special  Representative.  The  Deputy  United 

6  States  Special  Representative  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the 

7  same  compensation  and  allowances  as  a  chief  of  mission, 

8  class  2,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act  of  August  13,  1946 

9  (60  Stat.  999)  .”  •.  UVU 

19  Sec.  3.  The  last  sentence  of  section  109  (a)  of  such 

11  Act  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  period  and  insert- 

12  ing  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  following:  “and 

13  the  chief  of  the  special  mission  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
14=  the  same  compensation  and  allowances  as  a  chief  of  mission, 
1®  class  3,  or  a  chief  of  mission,  class  4,  within  the  meaning 
19  of  the  Act  of  August  13,  1946  (60  Stat.  999),  or  com- 
^  pensation  and  allowances  in  accordance  with  section  110 

(a)  of  this  title,  as  the  Administrator  shall  determine  to 
he  necessary  or  appropriate.” 

^9  Sec.  4.  Section  110  (c)  of  such  Act  is  hereby  amended 
^1  by  striking  out  “,  and  is  not  now  and  has  never  been  a 
^  member  of  any  organization  advocating  contrary  views”. 
^  Sec.  5.  (a)  The  first  proviso  of  section  111  (b)  (3) 

94. 

of  such  Act  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  “in  the  first 
^  year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  does  not 
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exceed  $15,000,000”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “made 
in  any  fiscal  year  does  not  exceed  $10,000,000”. 

(b)  The  last  two  sentences  of  such  section  111  (b) 

( 3 )  are  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“The  total  amount  of  the  guaranties  made  under  this 
paragraph  (3)  shall  not  exceed  $300,000,000,  and  as 
such  guaranties  are  made  the  authority  to  realize  funds 
from  the  sale  of  notes  for  the  purpose  of  extending  as¬ 
sistance  on  credit  terms  through  allocating  funds  to  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  under  paragraph 
(2)  of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  shall  be  accord¬ 
ingly  reduced.  After  the  amount  of  notes  sold  for  the 
purpose  of  extending  assistance  on  credit  terms  through 
allocation  of  funds  to  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Wash¬ 
ington  under  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section  and  the  amount  of  guaranties  made  reach  in  the 
aggregate  $1,000,000,000,  any  further  guaranty  made 
by  the  Administrator  shall  create  an  obligation  against 
funds  appropriated  under  authority  of  this  title  and  the 
Administrator  shall  notify  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
of  the  issuance  of  such  guaranty  and  of  the  maximum 
liability  thereunder,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  then  set  aside  on  the  books  of  the  Treasury  from 
the  funds  appropriated  under  this  title  an  amount  equal 
to  the  maximum  liability  under  such  guaranty  as  stated 
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in  sucli  notification,  which  amount  shall  be  available  for 
expenditure  to  discharge  liability  under  such  guaranty, 
by  the  Administrator  or  by  an  agency  designated  by 
him,  until  such  time  as  the  liability  under  such  guaranty 
shall  have  been  discharged  or  shall  expire.  Any  pay¬ 
ments  made  to  discharge  liabilities  under  guaranties 
issued  under  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
paid  out  of  fees  collected  under  subparagraph  (ii)  of 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection  as  long  as  such  fees  are 
available,  and  thereafter  shall  be  paid  either  out  of  funds 
realized  from  the  sale  of  notes  which  shall  be  issued  under 
authority,  of  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section  or  out  of  funds  appropriated  under  authority  of 
this  title  and  set  aside  on  the  books  of  the  Treasury  as 
hereinabove  provided.” 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  112  (c)  of  such  Act  is  hereby 
repealed. 

(b)  Section  112  of  such  Act  is  hereby  amended  by  add¬ 
ing  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(i)  No  funds  authorized  for  the  purposes  of  this  title 
shall  be  used  for  the  purchase  in  bulk  of  any  commodities 
(other  than  commodities  procured  by  or  in  the  possession 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  pursuant  to  price 
support  programs  required  by  law)  at  prices  higher  than 
the  market  price  prevailing  in  the  United  States  at  the  time 
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of  the  purchase  adjusted  for  differences  in  the  cost  of  trans¬ 
portation  to  destination,  quality,  and  terms  of  payment.” 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section  114  (c) 
of  such  Act  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  period 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  colon  and  the  following: 
“Provided  further ,  That  in  addition  to  the  amount  above 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  there  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  and 
accomplishing  the  purposes  of  this  title  not  to  exceed 
$1,150,000,000  for  the  period  April  3,  1949,  through  June 
30,  1949,  and  not  to  exceed  $4,280,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1950:  Provided  f  urther,  That  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  foregoing  any  balance,  unobligated  as  of  June 
30,  1949,  or  subsequently  released  from  obligation,  of  funds 
appropriated  for  carrying  out  and  accomplishing  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  title  for  any  period  ending  on  or  prior  to  that 
date  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  made  available  for  obliga¬ 
tion  through  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1950,  and  to 
be  transferred  to  and  consolidated  with  any  appropriations 
for  carrying  out  and  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  this  title 
for  said  fiscal  year.  To  enable  the  Administrator  to  finance 
such  transfers  of  capital  goods  items,  or  of  commodities  and 
services  allocated  to  projects,  as  may  not  be  made  by  June 
30,  1950,  the  Administrator  is  authorized  prior  to  such  date 


S.  833 - 2 
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1  (b)  Section  115  of  such  Act  is  hereby  amended  by 

2  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

3  “(h)  Not  less  than  5  per  centum  of  each  special  local 

4  currency  account  established  pursuant  to  paragraph  (6)  of 

5  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall  be  allocated  to  the  use  of 

6  the  United  States  Government  for  expenditure  for  materials 

7  which  are  required  by  the  United  States  as  a  result  of  de- 
3  ficiencies  or  potential  deficiencies  in  its  own  resources  or  for 
9  other  local  currency  requirements  of  the  United  States.” 
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81st  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


H.  R.  2362 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

February  7, 1949 

Mr.  Bloom  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs 


A  BILL 

To  amend  the  Economic  Cooperation  iVct  of  1948. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresenta- 

2  iives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  the  second  sentence  of  section  104  (e)  of  the  Economic 

4  Cooperation  Act  of  1948  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out 

5  “$10,000  per  annum”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “the 

6  highest  rate  authorized  by  such  Act”. 

7  Sec.  2.  Section  108  of  such  Act  is  hereby  amended  by 

8  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentences:  “To 

9  assist  him  in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  the  Adminis- 
trator  may  appoint  a  Deputy  United  States  Special  Repre- 

11  sentative  in  Europe,  who  shall  perform  such  functions  as 
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1  the  United  States  Special  Representative  shall  designate, 

2  and  shall  be  Acting  United  States  Special  Representative 

3  during  the  absence  or  disability  of  the  United  States  Special 

4  Representative  or  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office 

5  of  United  States  Special  Representative.  The  Deputy 

6  United  States  Special  Representative  shall  be  entitled  to 

7  receive  the  same  compensation  and  allowances  as  a  chief 

8  of  mission,  class  2,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act  of  August 

9  13,  1946  (60  Stat.  999).” 

10  Sec.  3.  The  last  sentence  of  section  109  (a)  of  such 

11  Act  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  period  and  in- 

12  serting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  following:  “and 

13  the  chief  of  the  special  mission  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 

14  the  same  compensation  and  allowances  as  a  chief  of  mission, 

15  class  3,  or  a  chief  of  mission,  class  4,  within  the  meaning  of 

16  the  Act  of  August  13,  1946  (60  Stat.  999),  or  compensa- 

17  tion  and  allowances  in  accordance  with  section  110  (a)  of 

18  this  title,  as  the  Administrator  shall  determine  to  be  neces- 

19  sary  or  appropriate.” 

20  Sec.  4.  (a)  The  first  proviso  of  section  111  (b)  (3) 

21  of  such  Act  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  “in  the  first 

22  year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  does  not 

23  exceed  $15,000,000”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “made 

24  in  any  fiscal  year  does  not  exceed  $10,000,000”. 
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(b)  The  last  two  sentences  of  such  section  111  (b)  (3) 
are  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“The  total  amount  of  the  guaranties  made  under  this 
paragraph  (3)  shall  not  exceed  $300,000,000,  and  as 
such  guaranties  are  made  the  authority  to  realize  funds 
from  the  sale  of  notes  for  the  purpose  of  extending 
assistance  on  credit  terms  through  allocating  funds  to 
the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  under  para¬ 
graph  (2)  of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  shall  be 
accordingly  reduced.  After  the  amount  of  notes  sold 
for  the  purpose  of  extending  assistance  on  credit  terms 
through  allocation  of  funds  to  the  Export-Import  Bank 
of  Washington  under  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section  and  the  amount  of  guaranties  made  reach 
in  the  aggregate  $1,000,000,000,  any  further  guaranty 
made  by  the  Administrator  shall  create  an  obligation 
against  funds  appropriated  under  authority  of  this  title 
and  the  Administrator  shall  notify  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  issuance  of  such  guaranty  and  of  the 
maximum  liability  thereunder,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  then  set  aside  on  the  books  of  the  Treasury 
from  the  funds  appropriated  under  this  title  an  amount 
equal  to  the  maximum  liability  under  such  guaranty  as 
stated  in  such  notification,  which  amount  shall  be  avail- 
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able  for  expenditure  to  discharge  liability  under  such 
guaranty,  by  the  Administrator  or  by  an  agency 
designated  by  him,  until  such  time  as  the  liability  under 
such  guaranty  shall  have  been  discharged  or  shall  expire. 
Any  payments  made  to  discharge  liabilities  under 
guaranties  issued  under  paragraph  ( 3 )  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  paid  out  of  fees  collected  under  subparagraph 
(ii)  of  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection  as  long  as 
such  fees  are  available,  and  thereafter  shall  be  paid 
either  out  of  funds  realized  from  the  sale  of  notes  which 
shall  be  issued  under  authority  of  paragraph  (2)  of 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section  or  out  of  funds  appro¬ 
priated  under  authority  of  this  title  and  set  aside  on 
the  books  of  the  Treasury  as  hereinabove  provided.” 
Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  112  (c)  of  such  Act  is  hereby 
repealed. 

(b)  Section  112  of  such  Act  is  hereby  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(i)  No  funds  authorized  for  the  purposes  of  this  title 
shall  be  used  for  the  purchase  in  bulk  of  any  commodities 
(other  than  commodities  procured  by  or  in  the  possession 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  pursuant  to  price- 
support  programs  required  by  law)  at  prices  higher  than 
the  market  price  prevailing  in  the  United  States  at  the 
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time  of  the  purchase  adjusted  for  differences  in  the  cost  of 
transportation  to  destination,  quality,  and  terms  of  payment.” 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section  114  (c)  of 
such  Act  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  period  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  colon  and  the  following:  “ Pro¬ 
vided  further,  That,  in  addition  to  the  amount  above  author¬ 
ized  to  be  appropriated,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  and  accomplish¬ 
ing  the  purposes  of  this  title  not  to  exceed  $1,150,000,000 
for  the  period  April  3,  1949,  through  June  30,  1949,  and 
not  to  exceed  $4,280,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1950:  Pro  elded  further,  That,  in  addition  to  the 
foregoing  any  balance,  unobligated  as  of  June  -30,  1949, 
or  subsequently  released  from  obligation,  of  funds  appro¬ 
priated  for  carrying  out  and  accomplishing  the  purposes  of 
this  title  for  any  period  ending  on  or  prior  to  that  date  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  made  available  for  obligation  through 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1950,  and  to  be  transferred 
to  and  consolidated  with  any  appropriations  for  carrying 
out  and  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  this  title  for  said  fiscal 
year.  To  enable  the  Administrator  to  finance  such  transfers 
of  capital-goods  items,  or  of  commodities  and  services  allo¬ 
cated  to  projects,  as  may  not  be  made  by  June  30,  1950. 
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the  Administrator  is  authorized  prior  to  such  date  to  obli¬ 
gate  the  United  States  to  make  expenditures  after  such  date 
in  an  aggregate  amount  not  to  exceed  $150,000,000,  which 
amount  shall  he  in  addition  to  the  amounts  above  authorized.” 

(b)  The  last  sentence  of  such  section  114  (c)  is 
hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows:  “The  authorizations  in 
this  title  are  limited  to  the  periods  indicated  in  order  that 
the  Congress  may  pass  on  any  subsequent  authorizations.” 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  114  (f)  of  such  Act  is  hereby 
repealed.  The  sum  of  $3,000,000,000  transferred  from  the 
appropriation  for  “Economic  Cooperation”  in  title  I  of  the 
Foreign  Aid  Appropriation  Act,  1949  (Public  Law  793, 
Eightieth  Congress),  to  the  Foreign  Economic  Coopera¬ 
tion  Trust  Fund  created  by  such  subsection  (f)  shall  be 
returned  to  such  appropriation,  and  expenditures  hereto¬ 
fore  charged  to  such  trust  fund  shall  be  charged  to  such 
appropriation.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby 
authorized  to  make  such  adjustments  on  the  hooks  of  the 
Treasury  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  assure  the  accurate 
reporting  of  expenditures  under  such  appropriation  as  if 
such  subsection  (f)  had  not  been  enacted. 

(b)  Section  114  of  such  Act  is  hereby  amended  by 


adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 
“(g)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other  law, 
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until  such  time  as  an  appropriation  additional  to  that  made 
by  title  I  of  the  Foreign  Aid  Appropriation  Act,  1949 
(Public  Law  793,  Eightieth  Congress) ,  shall  be  made 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  for  the  period 
April  3,  1949,  through  June  30,  1949,  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  is  authorized  and  directed  to  make  ad¬ 
vances  not  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate  $750,000,000  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  in  such  manner,  at 
such  times,  and  in  such  amounts  as  the  Administrator  shall 
request,  and  no  interest  shall  be  charged  on  advances  made 
by  the  Treasury  to  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
for  this  purpose.  The  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
shall  be  repaid  without  interest  for  advances  made  by  it 
hereunder,  from  funds  made  available  for  the  purposes  of 
this  title.” 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  115  (b)  (6)  of  such  Act  is  hereby 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  following  the  words 
“grant  basis”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  colon  and  the 
following:  “ Provided ,  That  the  obligation  to  make  such 
deposits  may  be  waived,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Adminis¬ 
trator,  with  respect  to  technical  information  or  assistance 
furnished  under  section  111  (a)  (3)  of  this  title  and  with 
respect  to  ocean  transportation  furnished  on  United  States 
flag  vessels  under  section  111  of  this  title  in  an  amount 
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not  exceeding  the  amount,  as  determined  by  the  Adminis¬ 
trator,  by  which  the  charges  for  such  transportation  exceed 
the  cost  of  such  transportation  at  world  market  rates.” 

(b)  Section  115  of  such  Act  is  hereby  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(h)  Not  less  than  5  per  centum  of  each  special  local 
currency  account  established  pursuant  to  paragraph  (6)  of 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall  be  allocated  to  the  use 
of  the  United  States  Government  for  expenditure  for  ma¬ 
terials  which  are  required  by  the  United  States  as  a  result 
of  deficiencies  or  potential  deficiencies  in  its  own  resources 
or  for  other  local  currency  requirements  of  the  United 
States.” 
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81st  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


S.  833 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

February  17,1949 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Brewster  to  the  bill  (S.  833) 
to  amend  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  viz: 
Such  Act  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section : 

1  No  funds  authorized  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  shall 

2  be  allocated  to  or  expended  for  any  foreign  government 

3  which  fails  to  comply  with  the  orders  or  requests  of  the 

4  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations  until  such  times  as 

5  the  Administrator  is  advised,  in  writing,  by  the  President 

6  of  the  Security  Council  that  such  compliance  has  been 

7  effected. 
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81st  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


S.  833 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

February  25  (legislative  day,  February  21),  1949 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  lie  proposed  by  Mr.  Magnuson  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Aiken,  Mr.  Cordon,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Taylor, 
Mr.  Cain,  Mr.  Downey,  and  Mr.  Knowland)  to  the  bill 
(S.  833)  to  amend  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948, 
viz: 

1  On  page  5,  after  section  6  (b )  (i) ,  insert  the  following: 

2  “  (c)  Section  112  (d)  of  such  Act  is  hereby  amended 

3  by  adding  after  the  words  ‘any  agricultural  commodity,  or 

4  product  thereof’  the  following:  ‘or  class,  type,  or  specifica- 

5  tion  thereof’.” 

6  On  page  5,  line  12,  section  7  (a),  after  the  words 

7  “June  30,  1950”  and  before  the  words  “ Provided  further ”, 

8  insert  the  following  new  proviso:  “ Provided  further,  That, 

9  in  addition  to  the  amount  above  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
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1  ated,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not  to 

2  exceed  $100,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  grants-in-aid  to 

3  participating  countries  for  the  purchase  of  perennial  liorticul- 

4  tural  commodities,  or  products  thereof,  or  classes,  types,  or 

5  specifications  thereof,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

6  1950;  the  amount  of  any  such  commodity,  product,  class, 

7  type,  or  specification  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
3  of  Agriculture  in  consultation  with  members  of  industry,  after 
9  a  finding  by  the  said  Secretary  that  the  amount  of  such 

40  commodity,  product,  class,  type,  or  specification  is  in  excess 
44  of  domestic  requirements”. 
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81st  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


S.  833 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 


February  25  (legislative  day,  February  21),  1949 
Kef  erred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Downey  to  the  bill  (S.  833) 
to  amend  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  viz: 

1  On  page  3,  line  2,  strike  out  “$10,000,000”  and  insert 

2  in  lieu  thereof  “$20,000,000”. 
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81st  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


S.  833 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

February  25  (legislative  clay,  February  21),  1949 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Tydings  to  the  bill  (S.  833) 
to  amend  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  viz:  At 
the  end  of  the  bill  insert  the  following  new  section: 

1  Sec.  10.  That  the  first  sentence  of  section  117  (c)  of 

2  such  Act  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at 

3  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  a  colon  and  the  following: 

4  “Provided,  That  the  Administrator  shall  fix  and  pay  a 

5  uniform  rate  per  pound  for  the  ocean  transportation  of  all 

6  relief  packages  of  food  or  other  general  classification  of 

7  commodities  shipped  to  any  participating  foreign  country, 

8  regardless  of  methods  of  shipment  and  higher  rates  charged 

9  by  particular  agencies  of  transportation,  but  this  proviso 

10  shall  not  apply  to  shipments  made  by  individuals  to  individ- 

11  uals  through  the  mails.” 
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^Mr.  CAIN.  On  that  subject  I  can  only 
be  landed  by  my  understanding  of  the 
law,"HWuch  says  without  reservation  that 
the  chairman,  subject  only  to  the  wishes 
of  the  President,  has  complete  authority 
and  jurisdiction  over  all  the  personnel 
required  to  fojake  the  entire  organization 
work. 

Mr.  MORSI&  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  foVa  further  question? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield? 

Mr.  CAIN.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  for 
a  further  question. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Is  it  theXear  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Washington  thl^  if  the  nom¬ 
inee,  while  Governor  of  Washington,  ap¬ 
pointed  a  man  by  the  name  of^  Coughlan 
counsel  for  the  Pension  Union,  Which  the 
Senator  has  testified  is  an  organization 
of  old  people,  to  the  Social  Security  Wel¬ 
fare  Board  of  the  State  of  Washington, 
as  a  political  sop  to  the  old  people,  th^re 
might  be  a  danger  that  as  chairman  Af 
the  National  Security  Resources  Board/ 
if  confirmed  for  the  position,  he  might 
make  appointments  of  a  political-sop 
nature  to  that  board? 

Mr.  CAIN.  Perhaps  I  could  best  at¬ 
tempt  to  answer  that  question  by  say¬ 
ing  it  was  left  up  to  certain  members  of 
the  committee  to  find  out  who  from  the 
State  of  Washington  are  today  working 
in  the  National  Security  Resources  Board, 
and  at  what  figure.  Mr.  Wallgren  came 
as  a  witness  before  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  he  was  given  every  encour¬ 
agement  to  talk,  and  questions  were  di¬ 
rected  to  him.  He  was  asked,  “What 
do  you  know  about  this  job?  What  are 
your  plans?”  To  which  he  replied,  “Oh, 
I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  job. 
I  have  not  been  confirmed  yet.  I  want 
to  stay  as  far  away  from  it  as  I  can 
until  I  am  confirmed.  But  I  have  a 
couple  of  men  down  there  somewhere.” 
They  are  there  as  special  assistants  to  the 
Chairman.  One  was  what  Mr.  Wallgreji 
called  his  “Assistant  Governor”  in  the 
State  of  Washington.  Another  man  had 
some  sort  of  State  job.  Mr.  Wallgren  did 
not  mention  the  second  man  in  the  pres¬ 
entation  of  his  case  to  justify  his  claim 
that  he  Is  big  enough  to  be  considere 
for  the  job.  But  we  merely  called  up 
Budget  Bureau  and  said,  “Is  anyone 
working  down  there?”  The  reply  was, 
“Yes.”  They  gave  us  the  names  of  per¬ 
sons  working  at  $50  per  day.  It  was 
not  the  $50  a  day,  I  may  say  te  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oregon,  which  mpst  annoyed 
some  of  us  who  are  most  serious  in  our 
opposition  to  the  appointment  of  the 
man.  It  was  that  hi^/lack  of  stand¬ 
ing,  his  lack  of  bigness;  his  lack  of  char¬ 
acter  in  this  particular  instance  would 
not  permit  him  to /ay,  “I  have  two  men 
working  in  my  interests  for  $50  a  day 
down  at  the  National  Security  Resources 
Board.” 

In  further  answer  to  the  Senator’s 
question,  Iraiink  it  is  as  certain  as  the 
fact  that/we  are  sitting  here  that,  while 
Mr.  Wjnlgren  is,  I  suppose,  eminently 
qualified  to  fill  many  a  position,  he  is 
not, /qualified  to  fill  this  one.  If  con¬ 
firmed,  he  will  be  the  one  to  determine 
le  brains  to  be  employed  in  the  four 
eacetime  agencies  which  will  become 
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the  wartime  agencies  to  wage  the  next 
war.  Therefore,  to  me,  not  only  as  a 
Senator  from  Washington  State,  but  as 
a  citizen  of  this  country,  I  am  not  con¬ 
cerned  with  what  any  man  or  woman 
in  the  agency  is  paid;  I  am  concerned 
solely  with  what  he  produces  for  his  em¬ 
ployer,  who  in  a  literal  sense  is  the 
chairman,  but  who,  in  a  much  broader 
sense  is  every  American  citizen.  If  Mr. 
Wallgren  has  the  disposal  of  in  excess 
of  20  jobs  at  $10,000  each,  that  is  to¬ 
tally  unimportant,  providing  he  could 
get  the  20  right  brains  to  fill  the  20 
niches  in  these  important  portfolios; 
and  though  I  might  be  the  only  one,  I 
am  satisfied  completely  that  his  talent 
does  not  qualify  him  to  select  the  brains 
required  in  order  to  wage  and  win  the 
next  war. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield? 


Mr.  CAIN.  I  shall  go  back  to 
previous  answer,  if  that  answer  satisfies 
the  Senator,  and  if  I  correctly  under¬ 
stand  the  Senator’s  question.  Efut  I 
think  the  nominee’s  lack  of  bigness  and 
understanding  of  the  job  intended  for 
him  would  make  it  all  too  ea^  for  him 
to  make  appointments  to  positions  within 
the  National  Security  Resources  Board 
which  are  not  in  the  national  interest. 
I  would  not  say  there  would  be  any  pre¬ 
meditated  attempt  on  his  part  to  make 
bad  appointments,  but  I  say  that,  neces¬ 
sarily,  he  would  jjfriake  them  because  I 
do  not  think  him’  competent  to  fulfill  his 
responsibilities/ 

Mr.  MOR§£.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  anothejftiuestion? 

Mr.  CA^N.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  .MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Washington  agree  that -those  of  us  who 
are  not  familiar  with  the  appointing  rec¬ 
ord  of  the  nominee  while  Governor  of 


Mr.  CAIN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  .the  State  of  Washington,  save  and  except 
\Benator  for  a  question  only.  fas  we  have  learned  something  about  it  in 


Mr.  MORSE.  Is  it  the  fear  of  the 
S&aator  from  Washington,  then,  based 
upcrkhis  answer  to  my  previous  question, 
that  \  the  nominee  is  appointed  chair¬ 
man  of  the  National  Security  Resources 
Board,  %hich  position  carries/with  it 
broad  appointive  powers  in  the  filling  of 
a  very  loniriist  of  responsible  jobs,  and 
judging  fronrtfoe  basis  on  wfiich  he  seems 
to  have  made  Ahe  appointment  of  Mr. 
Coughlan  to  the.  Social  Security  Wel¬ 
fare  Committee  of  th^4§tate  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  he  might  not  ^hake  appointments 
in  the  public  inte/fesV  if  confirmed  for 
the  position  to/  'whim  he  has  been 
appointed?  f 

Mr.  CAIN.  1  should  rather  say  in  my 
considered  opinion  he  is  nonqualified  to 
select  th(f  proper  personnel^  for  the 
Agency.  A t  he,  as  an  individual,  is  not 
qualified  to  be  the  chairman,  as\  shall 
certainly  endeavor  to  establish  before 
the/ase  has  reached  its  conclusion,^  do 
for  the  life  of  me,  see  how  an  ufo,- 


connection  with  the  Coughlan  case, 
ought  to  look  to  bis  appointments  gen¬ 
erally  in  the  State  of  Washington  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  reach  a  conclusion  as  to  the 
type  of  appointments  he  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  make  as  Chairman  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Security  Resources  Board? 

Mr.  CAIN.  I  think  that  would  be  a 
fair  position,  sir.  I  think  I  have  so 
stated  in  my  various  presentations. 
There  have  been  a  number  of  other  ap¬ 
pointments  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
one  who  was  then  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Washington  that  were  not  made 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  citizens  of  that 
State. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Will  the  Senator  per¬ 
mit  another  question  along  this  line? 

Mr.  CAIN.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  yield 
for  a  question,  sir. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  agree 
that  those  of  us  who  are  trying  to  reach  a 
final  conclusion  as  to  whether  we  should 
vote  to  confirm  or  not  to  confirm  in  this 
instance  need  to  satisfy  ourselves  that 


ualified  chairman  can  be  on  the  othefo  record  of  appoint- 

and,  a  qualified  personnel  procurer  for  vLents  in  the  state  of  Washington  which 

Is  of  such  quality  that  if  he  carried  the 
sStpe  appointing  policies  into  the  posi- 
tioii\for  which  he  has  been  nominated 
the  public  interest  would  not  be  jeopard¬ 
ized  tnWeby? 

Mr.  diAIN.  I  may  say  to  the  junior 
Senator  from  Oregon,  if  I  understood  his 
question  correctly  and  if  my  assumption 
is  correct,  that  Mr.  Wallgren  misled  a 
considerable  number  of  Washington 
State  citizens  by  holding  out  to  them, 
as  a  sop,  the  appointment  of  one  John 
Coughlan  to  a  committee  which  the 
Governor  said  later  on  never  had  any 
intention  of  functioning,  then  I  think 
it  would  not  be  necessary  to  look  beyond 
that  point — that  a  man  who  was  capable 
of  the  John  Coughlan  appointment,  on 
the  basis  only  of  the  record,  would  ob¬ 
viously  be  capable  of  other  similar  ap¬ 
pointments,  none  of  which  would  foe  good 
for  the  common  welfare,  and  just  one  in¬ 
stance  of  which  ought  to  result  in  auto¬ 
matic  cancellation  of  any  serious  con¬ 
sideration  which  had  been  previously, 
given  to  the  nominee. 


an  agency  which  prepares  for  and  wages 
war.  I  think  the  best  answer  to  the 
Senator’s  question  is  that  the  gentleman 
in  question,  the  President’s  nominee,  has 
been  assigned  to  a  job  which  he  is  not 
qualified  to  master.  He  will,  in  terms 
of  swimming,  I  am  certain,  go  down 
three  times  and  come  up  only  twice,  and 
the  country  will  the  loser. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CAIN.  The  Senator  from  Wash¬ 
ington  Is  very  pleased  to  yield  for  a 
question  only. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Is  it  the  fear  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Washington,  judging  by  the 
nominee’s  appointments  in  the  State  of 
Washington,  not  only  in  respect  to  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Coughlan  to  the  so- 
social-security  and  welfare  committee  of 
the  State,  but  also  other  appointments 
in  the  State  government  of  Washington, 
that  there  is  a  danger  that  he  will  not 
make  appointments  in  the  public  inter¬ 
est,  if  appointed  as  Chairman  of  this 
Board? 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Will  the  Senator  permit 
one  more  question? 

Mr.  CAIN.  I  shall  be  most  pleased  to 
yield  for  a  question,  sir. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Is  the  Senator  prepared 
to  say  whkher,  in  his  opinion,  this  nom¬ 
inee.  in  filling  appointments  in  the  State 
of  Washington,  made  any  considerable 
number  of  appointments  which  could 
possibly  be  criticized  as  purely  political 
appointments  in  the  sense  that  the  qual¬ 
ifications  of  the  appointees  had  little  or 
no  relationship  to  the  particular  tasks 
which  had  to  be  performed  in  the  office  to 
which  they  were  appointed? 

Mr.  CAIN.  In  my  opinion,  that  Is 
quite  correct.  \ 

Mr.  MORSE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  another  question?  \ 

Mr.  CAIN.  The  Senator  will  be 
pleased  to  yield  for  a  question.  \  , 

Mr.  MORSE.  Is  it,  then,  a  charge  of 
the  Senator  from  Washington  against 
the  nominee,  that  an  investigation  of 
the  appointing  practices  of  the  nominee 
while  he  was  the  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Washington  would  lead  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  on  the  part  of  a  fair-minded  per¬ 
son  who  is  seeking  to  find  the  facts  in 
order  to  make  a  judicial  decision  as  to 
whether  he  should  vote  to  confirm  or 
not  to  confirm  this  nomination,  would 
disclose  that  this  nominee  has  a  record  : 
of  making  political  appointments  in  the  ? 
sense  that  he  appoints  men  for  political  1 
advantage  without  primary  considera¬ 
tion  being  given  to  their  qualifications  ( 
for  the  office  to  which  he  appoints  them? 

Mr.  CAIN.  The  junior  Senator  from 
Oregon  Is  probably  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  all  the  junior  Senator  from  Wash¬ 
ington  has  thus  far  requested  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  is 
that  it  undertake  a  serious  examination 
of  the  charges  which  I  have  preferred, 
one  of  which  is  that  Mr.  Wallgren  has 
been  in  the  past  extremely  careless  in  his  ; 
political  appointments;  and  in  further 
emphatic  response  to  the  Senator’s  ques-  i 
tion,  I  am  completely  and  wholly  satis-  = 
fled  that  if  the  Senate  Armed  Services  j 
Committee  undertakes  such  an  investi¬ 
gation,  it  will  determine  to  its  own  com¬ 
plete  satisfaction  that  whatever  other; 
virtues  Mr.  Wallgren  may  have,  one  of 
them  is  not  considering  the  public  in¬ 
terest  as  being  primarily  important  when 
making  a  political  appointment.  The 
Senator  would  find,  through  any  disin¬ 
terested,  open  examination,  that  Mr. 
Wallgren,  to  an  unusual  degree,  has  used  . 
political  appointments  under  his  power 
for  results  of  political  preference  to  him. 

Mr.  President,  this  has  been  an  ex¬ 
traordinarily  long  and  exceedingly  inter¬ 
esting  day  and  debate  to  the  junior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Washington.  I  began  in  the 
hope  that  I  might  thoroughly  lay  before 
the  Senate  two  subjects  with  which  I 
had  reason  to  believe  Senators  were  not 
as  familiar  as  was  I,  first,  the  National 
Security  Resources  Board,  and,  second, 
the  National  Security  Council.  I  think 
that  any  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
and  the  general  public  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  and  curious  and  will  study  today’s 
Record  will  find  that  it  contains  factual 
Information  which  will  be  of  assistance 
to  their  thinking  about  the  future  which 
lies  ahead  of  all  of  us. 


I  have  before  me,  as  one  can  obviously 
see,  Mr.  President,  as  much  material  con¬ 
cerning  the  Wallgren  confirmation  mat¬ 
ter  as  I  have  covered  today,  and  more, 
which  I  trust  I  shall  have  an  opportunity 
to  discuss  and  submit  for  the  Record 
before  the  question  is  resolved. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  that  any 
Senator  has  two  opportunities  to  speak 
on  any  question  which  is  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  Having  availed  myself  of  a  very 
long  opportunity  to  talk  once  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  this  confirmation  today,  I  shall 
look  forward  with  enthusiasm  to  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  conclude  my  presentation  at 
some  later  date. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  parliamentary  in¬ 
quiry? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Washington  has  yielded  the  floor, 
AMENDMENT  OP  ECONOMIC  COOPERA¬ 
TION  ACT — REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

(S.  REPT.  NO.  100) 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Cain’s 
speech, 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Washington  yield  for 
a  moment? 

Mr.  CAIN.  The  Senator  is  permitted 
to  yield  only  for  a  question. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  report  a  bill,  which 
is  very  important,  and  then  let  it  rest. 

Mr.  CAIN.  Mr.  President,  is  there  any 
way  by  which  I  can  accommodate  the 
Senator  from  Texas  and  request  such 
unanimous  consent  without  jeopardiz¬ 
ing  my  right  to  the  floor? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
can  request  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  Texas  be  permitted  to  do 
so,  without  interfering  with  the  right  of 
the  Senator  from  Washington  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  object,  if  it  is  agreeable 
to  the  Senator  from  Washington,  let  me 
say  that  I  shall  enter  no  objection,  be¬ 
cause  the  purpose  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  is  simply  to  report  or  introduce  a 
bill,  and  although  it  will  come  in  the 
middle  of  today’s  session,  and  did  not 
come  at  the  beginning  of  the  session  to¬ 
day,  nevertheless  I  feel  that  that  courtesy 
should  be  extended  to  all  Senators  who 
wish  to  introduce  bills. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  and 
the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  President,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  I  report  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Administration  bill,  other¬ 
wise  known  as  the  Marshall  plan  bill, 
which  I  think  to  be  of  sufficient  impor¬ 
tance  to  warrant  being  reported  from 
the  committee  at  this  time. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  the  report  will  be  received,  and 
the  bill  will  be  placed  on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  formal 
report  may  be  filed  within  the  next  48 
hours. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor  very  much. 


Mr.  CAIN.  The  Senator  from  Texas 
Is  most  welcome. 

The  bill  (S.  1209)  to  amend  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948  was  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  ordered  to  be 
placed  on  the  calendar. 

After  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Cain’s 
speech, 

ADDITIONAL  BILLS  INTRODUCED 

By  unanimous  consent,  additional 
bills  were  introduced^ '  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  or  ordered  to 
be  placed  on  the  calendar,  as  follow^ 

By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 

S.  1207.  A  bill, to  amend  the  law  relating 
to  timber  operations  on  the  Menominee 
Indian  Reservation  in  Wisconsin;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  1208., A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pasch 
— ^Brothers;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(Mr.  CONNALLY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  reported  an  original  bill 
(S.  j209 )  to  amend  the  Economic  Coopera¬ 
tion  Act  of  1948,  which  was  ordered  to  be 
placed  on  the  calendar,  and  appears  under  a 
separate  heading.) 

MEMBERS  OP  BOARD  OP  REGENTS  OP 
SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
appoints  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
)[Mr.  Anderson]  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall]  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

DEATH  OF  REPRESENTATIVE  BLOOM, 
OF  NEW  YORK 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  resolutions  from 
the  House  of  Representatives,  which  will 
be  read. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  U.  S., 

March  8,  1949. 

Resolved,  That  the  House  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  Hon.  Sol 
Bloom,  a  Representative  from  the  State  of 
New  York. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  15  Members 
of  the  House  with  such  Members  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  as^may  be  joined  be  appointed  to  attend 
the  funeral. 

Resolved,  That  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of 
the  House  be  authorized  and  directed  to  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying 
out  the  provision  of  these  resolutions  and 
jtnat  the  necessary  expenses  In  connection 
therewith  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  House. 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  transmit 
a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolvea^That  as  a  further  mark  of  respect 
the  House  d\now  adjourn. 

Mr.  LUCA&,  Mr.  President,  in  behalf 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Wagner],  ^end  to  the  desk  a  reso¬ 
lution  and  request  that  it  be  read  and 
immediately  considered. 

The  resolution  (S^xtes.  82),  was  read, 
considered  by  unanin^us  consent,  and 
unanimously  agreed  to,  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  'has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  Hon.  Sol.  Bloom,  late  wJRepresenta- 
tive  from  the  State  of  New  York\ 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of'two  Sen¬ 
ators  be  appointed  by  the  Vice  President  to 
Join  the  committee  appointed  on  the  part 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  attend 
the  funeral  of  the  deceased  Representative. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
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March  8  (legislative  day,  February  21),  1949. — Ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Connally,  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  submitted 

the  following 

REPORT 

[To  accompany  S.  1209] 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  having  had  under  considera¬ 
tion  a  bill  (S.  1209)  to  amend  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948, 
unanimously  report  the  bill  favorably  to  the  Senate  and  recommend 
that  it  do  pass. 

I.  Background  of  the  European  Recovery  Program 

1.  MAIN  PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

This  bill  makes  possible  the  continuation  of  the  European  Recovery 
Program  for  an  additional  15-month  period.  Although  the  European 
Recovery  Program  is  envisaged  as  a  4-year  program,  the  Congress 
specifically  reserved  the  right  to  review  the  program  every  year. 
The  bill  is  in  the  form  of  an  amendment  to  the  original  Economic  Co¬ 
operation  Act  (Public  Law  472,  80th  Cong.).  It  authorizes  the 
appropriation  of  $1,150,000,000  for  the  period  April  through  June 
1949,  and  $4,280,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1949-50 — a  total  of 
$5,430,000,000  for  15  months.  It  also  authorizes  $150,000,000  in 
the  form  of  forward  contracting  authority  which  will  not  require  an 
appropriation  this  year.  The  amendments  proposed  grow  out  of  the 
past  year’s  experience  in  the  administration  of  the  act. 

2.  THE  COMMITTEE  HEARINGS 

The  committee  held  hearings  from  February  8  to  17  on  the  extension 
of  the  European  Recovery  Program.  On  February  8  the  committee 
met  in  joint  session  with  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
to  hear  Mr.  Paul  G.  Hoffman,  Administrator  of  Economic  Cooperation 
Administration,  and  Secretary  of  State  Dean  G.  Acheson  on  the  prog- 
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ress  of  European  recovery  and  the  need  for  continuance  of  the  program. 
Following  this  meeting,  the  joint  session  adjourned  and  each  commit¬ 
tee  conducted  its  own  hearings. 

Mr.  Hoffman  returned  the  following  day  to  be  interrogated  on  his 
previous  testimony  and  again  on  February  16  to  report  on  the  effect 
of  recent  price  changes  on  the  recovery  program.  He  was  followed  by 
Mr.  W.  Avcrell  Harriman,  the  United  States  special  representative, 
who  reported  exhaustively  on  conditions  in  Europe,  the  effectiveness 
of  American  aid,  and  the  future  plans  of  the  participating  countries. 

Beginning  February  10  the  committee  heard  the  EGA  mission 
chiefs  to  the  United  Kingdom,  Norway,  France,  Italy,  Western  Ger¬ 
many,  and  the  Netherlands,  who  each  gave  detailed  testimony  on  the 
conditions,  progress,  and  plans  of  the  country  in  which  he  is  stationed. 
Mr.  Aeheson  returned  on  February  11  to  elaborate  on  his  previous 
statement.  Also  heard  by  the  committee  were  Mr.  Howard  Bruce, 
Deputy  Administrator,  who  discussed  strategic  materials  and  stock 
piling;  Mr.  Richard  M.  Bissell,  Jr.,  Assistant  Deputy  Administrator, 
who  outlined  the  programing  procedure  of  ECA;  and  Dr.  Dennis  A. 
FitzGerald,  Director  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Division  of  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Administration,  who  presented  the  agricultural 
aspects  of  the  program. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  ECA  testimony,  the  committee  heard 
Mr.  John  W.  Snyder,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  testified  on  the 
role  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  International  Monetary 
and  Financial  Problems  and  the  financial  aspects  of  the  program. 
The  committee  also  heard  Senator  Reed  and  Senator  Brewster,  as 
well  as  a  number  of  nongovernmental  witnesses,  representing  a  variety 
of  national  organizations.  In  addition,  a  number  of  written  state¬ 
ments  were  submitted  for  the  record.  The  committee  was  also  able 
to  consider  very  extensive  documentation,  Including  the  full  reports 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Foreign  Economic  Cooperation. 

On  February  25  the  committee  decided  to  reopen  the  public  hearings 
to  examine  Mr.  Hoffman  and  Mr.  Finletter  on  a  statement  made  by 
Mr.  Christopher  Mayhew,  the  United  Kingdom  delegate  to  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations,  to  the  effect  that 
British  recovery  is  almost  complete,  which  led  many  people  to  ques¬ 
tion  whether  American  aid  is  any  longer  necessary.  The  committee 
felt  this  statement  cast  a  doubt  on  the  validity  of  the  testimony  given 
by  ECA.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Hoffman  and  Mr.  Finletter  appeared 
before  the  committee  on  February  28,  1949,  and  were  reexamined  on 
Great  Britain’s  need  for  aid. 

After  the  close  of  the  public  hearings,  the  committee  held  a  series 
of  executive  meetings  on  February  16,  18,  24,  25,  March  1,  2,  3,  4, 
and  7,  during  which  it  thoroughly  examined  proposed  amendments 
and  drafted  a  new  bill.  In  the  course  of  these  meetings  the  committee 
heard  Senator  McCarran,  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Foreign 
Economic  Cooperation;  Mr.  Charles  S.  Dewey,  the  agent  general  of 
that  committee;  and  members  of  his  staff.  The  committee  also  heard 
in  executive  session  the  testimony  of  Senators  Reed,  Cordon,  Mag- 
nuson,  Downey,  and  Gillette.  On  March  7,  1949,  the  committee 
voted  unanimously  to  report  the  bill  favorably  to  the  Senate. 
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3.  PROGRESS  TO  DATE — SELF-HELP 

Western  European  recovery  involves  three  aspects:  physical 
recuperation  from  the  effects  of  war,  major  structural  changes  in  the 
economies  of  the  participating  countries,  which  are  necessary  if 
western  Europe  is  to  become  self-supporting  by  1952,  and,  finally, 
the  development  and  expansion  of  these  economies  to  permit  a  rise 
in  the  standard  of  living  after  American  aid  has  ceased.  The  com¬ 
mittee  is  pleased  to  note  that  the  first  of  these  processes  is  nearing 
completion  and  the  European  Recovery  Program  countries  are  moving 
into  the  second  phase  which  necessarily  involves  difficult  and  com¬ 
plicated  basic  economic  changes. 

During  the  past  year  the  countries  of  western  Europe  have  made 
significant  progress  in  industrial  and  agricultural  production,  in 
trade,  and  in  financial  stabilization.  A  few  figures  serve  to  illustrate 
this  improvement.  The  output  of  factories  and  mines  was  14  percent 
above  that  for  1947 ;  the  output  of  electric  power  was  65  percent  higher 
than  prewar  and  10  percent  above  1947;  railway  freight  traffic  was 
one-third  greater  than  prewar.  Partly  because  of  much  better 
weather  conditions,  crops  in  general  and  bread  grains  in  particular 
increased  over  1947,  a  crop  failure  year,  but  still  remained  below  pre¬ 
war  levels. 

These  rises  in  industrial  and  agricultural  production,  in  turn,  have 
resulted  in  greatly  increased  exports  which  reached  20  percent  above 
the  1947  levels.  Western  Europe’s  trade  position  has  thereby  been 
substantially  improved.  Advances  also  were  made  in  financial  and 
price  stabilization,  in  more  efficient  employment  of  manpower,  in  a 
better  balance  between  supply  and  demand,  and  in  control  of  inflation, 
although  achievements  in  these  areas  were  spotty  and  much  more 
remains  to  be  done.  Perhaps  even  more  important  has  been  the 
rebirth  of  faith  in  the  vitality  of  the  democratic  system  and  its 
ability  to  deal  with  postwar  problems — a  rebirth  which  was  in  large 
measure  brought  about  by  the  European  Recovery  Program. 

The  ECA,  operating  on  the  concept  of  recovery  rather  than  relief, 
has  furnished  the  dollar  assistance  which  no  amount  of  self-help  or 
mutual  aid  on  the  part  of  the  Europeans  could  provide.  This 
assistance,  although  very  small  in  proportion  to  the  resources  the 
Europeans  themselves  are  devoting  to  their  recovery,  has  been  the 
margin  between  success  and  failure. 

4.  MUTUAL  AID  AND  GREATER  UNITY  IN  EUROPE 

The  above  paragraphs  have  described  Europe’s  progress  in  its 
self-help  efforts.  Equally  impressive  has  been  the  record  of  mutual- 
aid  measures,  especially  in  the  light  of  the  long  history  of  division 
and  national  rivalries  in  this  area  of  the  world.  The  principal  instru¬ 
ment  of  mutual  aid  has  been  the  Organization  for  European  Economic 
Cooperation,  better  known  as  the  OEEC,  which,  although  established 
only  8  months  ago,  has  made  remarkable  strides.  The  mere  fact  that 
16  sovereign  states  revealed  hitherto  secret  trade  and  production  data, 
scrutinized  and  criticized  each  other’s  programs,  and  agreed  on  the 
best  utilization  of  American  aid  is  notable. 

At  the  time  of  the  hearings,  the  committee  was  interested  to  learn 
that  the  Council  of  the  OEEC  had  agreed  to  form  a  nine-member 
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consultative  group  of  ministers  of  cabinet  rank  to  assist  the  Chairman 
in  supervising  the  affairs  of  the  Organization  between  Council  meet¬ 
ings.  This  step  should  bring  to  a  focus  the  necessity  of  “joint  action” 
as  outlined  and  encouraged  by  the  OEEC  during  its  first  year.  A  few 
days  later  came  the  announcement  that  OEEC  was  being  put  on  a 
permanent  basis.  There  are  major  problems  in  and  beyond  the 
Marshall  plan  which  indicate  the  need  for  economic  unity  broader  in 
scope  than  the  current  organization  or  customs  unions.  Already 
the  OEEC,  in  other  words,  the  Europeans  themselves,  have  stated 
the  numerous  and  serious  steps  the  participating  countries  must  take, 
individually  and  cooperatively,  if  the  recovery  program  is  not  to  be 
put  in  jeopardy. 

One  of  the  major  examples  of  practical  economic  cooperation 
achieved  by  the  OEEC  is  the  intra-European  payments  plan.  This 
plan  was  set  up  to  prevent  stagnation  of  trade  between  the  partici¬ 
pating  countries  by  providing  a  means  for  multilateral  clearance  of 
payments  among  them. 

On  the  economic  level,  there  is  also  the  already  existent  economic 
union  of  Benelux,  and  discussions  are  proceeding  looking  toward  a 
Fran  co-Italian  customs  union,  and  toward  closer  economic  integration 
of  the  Scandinavian  countries.  A  number  of  joint  economic  commit¬ 
tees  and  mixed  commissions  also  exist  between  different  countries 
which  are  contributing  to  economic  cooperation. 

5.  WHAT  EUROPEAN  RECOVERY  PROGRAM  COUNTRIES  MUST  DO 

The  committee  attaches  great  importance  to  those  steps  which  the 
OEEC’s  interim  report  lists  as  prerequisites  for  the  success  of  the 
European  Recovery  Program.  In  his  testimony,  Mr.  Hoffman 
summarized  them  as  follows: 

They  must  make  renewed  efforts  to  stabilize  currencies  and  to  check  inflation. 
The  year  1949  should  be  the  year  of  financial  and  fiscal  stabilization  in  Europe. 
This  requires  increased  and  more  effective  taxes,  balanced  budgets,  balanced 
investment  programs. 

They  must  increase  exports  by  increasing  productivity  per  man-hour,  by  lowering 
prices,  and  by  improving  marketing  techniques. 

They  must  make  much  greater  efforts  to  develop,  at  home,  in  their  overseas 
territories,  and  in  other  countries,  new  sources  of  supply  for  those  imports  which 
Europe  will  not  be  able  to  afford  to  buy  in  dollars. 

They  must  make  a  much  greater  effort  to  develop  intra-European  trade.  This 
objective  will  require  drastic  changes  from  traditional  patterns.  It  is  going  to 
require  European  governments  to  agree  on  plans  to  break  down  tariff  barriers, 
to  build  customs  unions,  and  to  modify  immigration  barriers  to  permit  the  sensible 
deployment  of  labor. 

They  must  exchange  full  information  concerning  their  respective  investment 
plans  and  needs,  so  that  investors,  whether  private  or  governmental,  may  be  able 
to  make  their  investment  decisions  in  the  light  of  all  the  facts,  and  thus  reduce  to 
a  minimum  the  misdirection  of  resources. 

They  also  must  further  curtail  imports  that  are  not  vitally  needed.  They  must 
forestall  the  danger  of  drastic  and  sudden  reduction  of  imports  when  the  European 
Recovery  Program  ends. 
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6.  GOALS  FOR  NEXT  YEAR 

As  noted  above,  with  the  coming  year  the  participating  countries 
will  be  moving  into  the  second  phase  of  recovery  which  requires  major 
structural  changes  in  their  economies,  for  which  no  simple  formula 
exists.  In  the  words  of  A4r.  Hoffman,  this  is  the  time  “for  the  Euro¬ 
peans  to  take  the  drastic  and  sometimes  painful  steps  necessary  for 
real  recovery  *  * 

The  following  table  illustrates  the  industrial  production  goals  for 
1949-50. 

Indexes  of  industrial  activity 


[1935-38=100] 


Prewar 

1935-38 

1947 

1948-49 

1949-50 

Fuel  and  power: 

Coal  consumption _  ...  _ _  .  _  _ _  .  _ _ 

100 

90 

95 

100 

Electricity  output _ _ _  _ 

100 

148 

166 

180 

Refined  oil  consumption _  _ _ _  .  . 

100 

131 

160 

169 

Industrial  output: 

Crude  steel  output _  _ _  .  . . . 

100 

69 

102 

115 

Finished  steel  consumption,  excluding  Bizone.  . . . 

1  100 

118 

143 

148^ 

Finished  steel  consumption,  including  Bizone _ 

'  100 

72 

100 

110 

Textile  production  ..  _ _ _  ... _ 

100 

84 

99 

108 

Machinery  production _  _ _ _  . 

100 

84 

115 

125 

i  1938. 


Similar  increases  are  planned  in  the  production  of  meat,  fats,  and  oils 
but  it  is  not  expected  that  the  yield  of  grains  will  equal  the  excep¬ 
tionally  good  crop  of  last  year.  Investment  programs  will  be  stepped 
up  considerably.  Exports  to  the  dollar  areas  are  planned  to  rise  one- 
sixth  above  1948-49  levels,  but  dollar  imports  will  remain  at  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  level  as  last  year.  The  national  programs  for  1949-50 
will  consequently  result  in  an  anticipated  gold  and  dollar  deficit  in 
excess  of  $4,350,000,000. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  even  if  the  goals  in  the  above  table 
are  attained,  the  standard  of  living  in  the  participating  countries  will 
still  be  under  1938  since  such  large  proportions  of  the  increased  pro¬ 
duction  will  go  into  exports  and  capital  investments  rather  than  to 

(consumption  and  since  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  popu¬ 
lation. 

7.  EUROPEAN  RECOVERY  PROGRAM  AND  OTHER  FOREIGN  AID 

In  considering  the  extension  of  the  European  Recovery  Program  the 
committee  has  constantly  kept  in  mind  that  the  European  recovery 
program  is  only  one  of  the  international  activities  of  the  United  States 
and  that  it  must  be  viewed  in  the  over-all  setting  of  foreign  aid  and  in 
its  relations  to  programs,  present  or  proposed,  in  other  areas  of  the 
world.  For  the  information  of  the  Senate  the  following  table  on 
proposed  expenditures  for  international  affairs  and  finance  is  presented. 
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Budget  statement  on  international  affairs  and  finance 

[Fiscal  years,  in  millions  of  dollars] 


Expenditures 


1948, 

actual 


1949, 

esti¬ 

mated 


Reconstruction  and  military  aid: 

Economic  Cooperation  Act — European  Recovery  Program 

(existing  and  proposed  legislation) _ _ _ 

Other  proposed  aid  legislation _ 

Greek-Turkish  aid  (acts  of  1947  and  1948) _ _ _ 

Export-Import  Bank  loans _ _ - . . 

Treasury  loan  to  the  United  Kingdom,  . . . . 

Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation _ 

Foreign  relief: 

Army  (occupied  areas) _ _ . _ _ 

Assistance  to  China  (act  of  1948) _ _ _ 

Other  (mainly  under  Foreign  Aid  Act,  UNRRA  and  post- 

UNRRA) _ _ 

Palestinian  refugee  program  (proposed  legislation) _ 

Displaced  Persons  Commission _ _ _ 

Foreign  relations: 

Department  of  State: 

Present  programs _ 

Proposed  legislation  (mainly  war  damage  claims) _ 

Other _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Philippine  war  damage  and  rehabilitation: 

War  damage  claims  (Philippine  War  Damage  Commission)  _ 

Rehabilitation  program _ _ _ 

Interest  on  deposits  (Treasury) _ _ _ 

Participation  in  international  organizations: 

International  Refugee  Organization _ 

Other  present  programs _ _ 

FAO  building  loan  and  ITO  (proposed  legislation) _ 


154 


186 

400 

1,700 

4 

905 

1 

1,027 


144 


5 

23 

25 

2 

69 

18 


Total 


4,782 


4,600 


285 

0 


-31 

1,265 

350 

185 

16 

1 


171 

17 

7 

171 

51 

4 

73 

53 


7, 219 


1950, 

esti¬ 

mated 


1950 

net  new 
appro¬ 
priations 


4,  500 
355 
136 
146 


4,300 

600 


-35 

1,030 

49 


1,000 


7  . . 

2  . "'5 


171  160 

1  2 

4  1 


165 

46 

3 


165 

4 

3 


70 

57 

2 


70 

31 

8 


6,709 


i  6, 349 


i  In  addition,  this  budget  includes  $17,000,000  of  appropriations  recommended  to  liquidate  prior  year 
contract  authorizations. 


It  will  be  noted  that  this  table  includes  a  $600,000,000  net  appropria¬ 
tion  estimate  for  such  programs  as  aid  to  China  and  Korea  and  mili¬ 
tary  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey.  At  the  time  the  estimates  were  pre¬ 
pared,  no  allowances  were  made  for  possible  military  aid  to  other 
countries. 


8.  TERMINATION  OF  THE  PROGRAM  BY  MID-1952 

The  strong  resolve  to  terminate  extraordinary  American  aid  by  mid- 
1952,  an  objective  with  which  the  committee  is  in  complete  agreement, 
has  been  stressed  repeatedly  in  the  conduct  of  EGA  operations  and 
before  the  committee  by  EGA  personnel. 

A  question  as  to  the  attainability  of  this  objective  has  been  raised 
by  the  publication  of  an  OEEG  analysis  of  the  separate  participating  i 
country  4-year  programs  which  indicated  that,  on  the  basis  of  present 
plans,  these  countries  would  have  a  dollar  deficit  of  some  $3,000,000,000 
at  the  end  of  the  program.  The  Administrator  pointed  out  that  this  j 
analysis  had  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  diagnosing  the  problems 
facing  western  Europe.  It  is  regarded  by  the  OEEG  as  a  warning 
that  far-reaching  changes  in  the  present  plans  of  the  participating  : 
countries  will  have  to  be  made  if  they  are  to  become  independent  of 
outside  aid  by  1952.  The  necessary  action  to  revise  these  plans  has 
already  been  initiated. 

The  objective  of  western  Europe  reducing  its  dollar  deficit  to 
manageable  proportions  by  the  end  of  the  program  has  been  described 
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by  EC  A  officials  as  a  difficult  goal  but  generally  possible  of  attainment. 
There  should  be  no  relaxing  in  the  drive  to  attain  this  objective. 
However,  the  attainment  of  this  goal  ought  not  to  be  considered  the 
sole  measure  of  the  success  or  failure  of  the  Marshall  plan.  While 
the  committee  is  aware  that  economic  recovery  will  not  solve  all  of 
the  problems  of  western  Europe,  the  Marshall  plan  has  made  a  notable 
contribution  toward  curbing  the  spread  of  disorder  and  communism 
and  toward  giving  hope  for  eventually  achieving  an  improved  standard 
of  life.  Also,  permanent  progress  toward  European  cooperation  will 
result  from  the  present  program  and  will  continue  to  be  effective 
even  after  mid-1952. 

II.  Amendments  Approved  by  Committee 

9.  UNIFICATION  OF  EUROPE 

Section  1 

The  committee  examined  carefully  the  progress  made  during  the 
year  among  the  European  Recovery  Program  countries  toward 
economic  and  political  integration.  The  voluntary  steps  taken  over 
the  past  year,  such  as  the  Brussels  treaty,  the  work  of  the  OEEC, 
and  the  Council  of  Europe,  clearly  indicate  that  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Act  has  created  an  unusual  opportunity  for  advance 
in  this  direction.  In  order  to  express  its  approval  of  these  develop¬ 
ments,  the  committee  adopted  an  amendment  to  the  statement  of 
policy  in  the  preamble  of  the  act  by  inserting  the  words  “to  encourage 
the  unification  of  Europe.”  This  objective  of  encouraging  European 
unification  is  thus  declared  to  be  the  desire  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Nevertheless,  the  committee  feels  strongly  that  the  impetus 
toward  unification  must  come  from  the  European  peoples  themselves 
without  interference  or  dictation  from  the  outside. 

10.  SALARY  CEILING 

Section  2 

The  original  act  permits  the  Administrator  to  compensate  100  top 
personnel  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  classification  act. 
It  further  provides  that  25  of  them  may  be  paid  salaries  up  to  $15,000 
per  year,  the  other  75  being  limited  to  $10,000  per  year,  the  ceiling 
prescribed  by  the  classification  act  at  that  time.  Since  then  Congress 
has  raised  the  ceiling  to  $10,330. 

This  amendment  would  conform  the  $10,000  limit  in  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Act  to  the  present  ceiling  set  in  the  Federal  Pay  Act  of 
last  year,  or  to  any  further  changes  which  may  be  authorized  by 
Congress. 

11.  STATUS  OF  DEPUTY  UNITED  STATES  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  EUROPE 

Section  3 

In  the  amendments  proposed  by  the  ECA,  it  was  suggested  that 
the  deputy  representative  be  given  the  compensation  of  a  class  2 
chief  of  mission  ($20,000  plus  allowances).  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  deputy  representative  is  often  called  upon  to  represent  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  in  Europe  in  the  absence  of  the  United  States  special 
representative,  the  committee  recognized  the  desirability  of  giving 
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the  deputy  statutory  status  as  an  ambassador  and  increased  compen¬ 
sation.  The  committee  believed,  however,  that  a  class  3  status 
($17,500  plus  allowances)  would  be  more  appropriate.  At  the  same 
time,  in  view  of  the  importance  of  the  post,  the  committee  proposes 
that  the  deputy  be  appointed  by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate. 

12.  PAY  AND  ALLOWANCES  OF  CHIEFS  OF  SPECIAL  MISSIONS 

Section 

An  amendment  suggested  by  ECA  would  have  given  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  the  discretion  to  raise  the  pay  and  allowances  of  the  chiefs  of 
special  missions  from  the  present  maximum  of  $13,500  (and  allow¬ 
ances)  to  $15,000-$17,500  (and  allowances).  The  committee  recog¬ 
nized  the  merits  of  ECA’s  contentions  in  this  matter  and  the  great 
importance  of  the  work  done  by  the  mission  chiefs,  but  has  decided 
to  limit  the  increase  to  $15,000  plus  allowances. 

13.  OCEAN  TRANSPORTATION 


Sections  5  and  10  (a) 

The  original  Economic  Cooperation  Act  requires  in  section  111 
(a)  (2)  that  the  Administrator,  so  far  as  practicable,  shall  see  that 
at  least  50  percent  of  the  goods  shipped  from  the  United  States 
under  the  program  shall  be  transported  on  United  States  flag 
vessels  to  the  extent  that  these  are  available  at  market  rates.  The 
proper  interpretation  of  the  words  “at  market  rates”  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  dispute.  The  Administrator  has  taken  the  position 
that  this  meant  “world  market  rates.”  Others  have  claimed  that 
this  meant  “United  States-flag  vessel  market  rates.”  The  difference 
in  interpretation  is  important  because,  in  the  case  of  bulk-cargo 
vessels,  the  rates  for  United  States-flag  vessels  are  often  substantially 
higher  than  those  of  flag  vessels  of  other  countries. 

The  Administrator  has  testified  that  he  regards  the  provisions  of 
this  section  as  burdensome  and  has  requested  that  this  phrase  be 
clarified.  The  committee,  therefore,  adopted  an  amendment  to  this 
section  by  changing  the  phrase  “at  market  rates”  to  “at  market  rates 
for  United  States-flag  vessels.”  This  will  require  the  Administrator, 
in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  section,  to  make  use  of  United 
States-flag  vessels  if  they  are  available,  even  though  at  higher  rates. 

In  this  connection  the  Administrator  pointed  out  that,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  extra  dollar  costs  that  would  be  involved  in  paying  higher 
rates,  there  was  another  serious  problem  in  that  these  higher  rates 
were  reflected  in  the  delivered  costs  of  commodities  delivered  in 
Europe.  The  Administrator,  therefore,  requested  an  additional 
amendment  which  would  permit  him  to  waive  counterpart  deposits  to 
the  extent  that  the  cost  of  transportation  on  United  States-flag  vessels 
exceeded  the  cost  of  transportation  on  vessels  of  other  flags.  This 
amendment  will  permit  the  Administrator  to  absorb  these  higher 
freight  costs  and  thus  prevent  them  increasing  the  delivered  costs  of 
commodities  in  Europe  This  is  particularly  important  in  the  case 
of  coal  because  the  delivered  cost  of  coal  shipped  from  the  United 
States  has,  in  practice,  determined  the  prices  for  imports  from  other 
countries,  including  imports  from  Poland..  As  a  result,  these  other 
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countries  have  been  able  to  obtain  prices  far  above  their  domestic 
prices,  which  has  resulted  in  much  higher  costs  to  the  participating 
countries.  Furthermore,  higher  prices  for  a  basic  commodity,  such 
as  coal,  tend  to  raise  the  whole  level  of  costs  in  the  economy. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  committee  should  not  act  on  this  subject 
since  there  is  legislation  pending  in  the  Congress  relating  to  the  50-50 
shipping  arrangement.  The  committee,  however,  considered  that  this 
question  has  such  an  important  bearing  upon  the  ECA  program  that 
these  two  amendments  should  be  adopted  in  order  to  resolve  the 
controversy  over  this  particular  section  of  the  act. 

14.  GUARANTY  FOR  INFORMATIONAL  MEDIA 

Section  6  (a) 

The  original  Economic  Cooperation  Act  authorized  the  making  of 
guaranties  up  to  $15,000,000  during  the  first  year  of  the  program  for 
informational  media.  These  guaranties  were  to  extend  only  to  con¬ 
version  of  local  currency  receipts  into  dollars  up  to  the  amount  of 
the  investment.  This  amount  was  later  reduced  from  $15,000,000 
to  $10,000,000  by  the  Congress  in  the  appropriation  act. 

The  committee  believes  that  these  funds  have  proven  helpful  in 
the  wider  dissemination  of  information  by  representative  American 
informational  media.  Outstanding  examples  include  the  increased 
circulation  in  the  participating  countries  of  such  publications  as  the 
Paris  edition  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  the  Reader’s  Digest, 
and  various  scientific  publications. 

The  committee  considered  at  some  length  the  desirability  of  increas¬ 
ing  the  amount  authorized  for  informational  media  guaranties  for  the 
second  year.  It  was  decided,  however,  in  the  light  of  ECA  experience 
during  the  current  fiscal  year,  that  the  $10,000,000  figure  fixed  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee  last  year  seemed  appropriate  for  the 
coming  year. 

15.  GUARANTIES  OF  CONVERTIBILITY 

Section  6  ( b ) 

The  committee  considered  several  proposals,  including  those  made 
by  the  American  Bar  Association,  to  alter  the  provisions  of  the  basic 
act  authorizing  the  Administrator  to  guarantee  the  convertibility  into 
dollars  of  foreign  currency  secured  from  new  American  investments  in 
participating  countries. 

Three  questions  were  presented  by  these  proposals: 

(1)  Should  the  terms  of  the  guaranties  be  broadened? 

(2)  Should  part  of  the  ECA  appropriation  be  earmarked  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  making  guaranties? 

(3)  Should  a  separate  fund,  additional  to  the  ECA  appropriation, 
be  provided  for  this  purpose? 

The  committee  felt  that,  insofar  as  the  ECA  countries  were  con¬ 
cerned,  broadening  the  terms  of  the  guaranties  would  not  result  in 
substantial  amounts  of  increased  investments  unless  the  guaranty 
was  made  so  broad  that,  in  fact,  this  Government  would  assume 
most  of  the  risks  which  private  capital  should  be  expected  to  carry. 

The  proposal  to  earmark  a  certain  part  of  the  ECA  appropriation 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  guaranties  would,  in  the  opinion  of 
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the  committee,  jeopardize  the  program.  If  private  investors  did  not 
come  forward  promptly  with  projects  of  the  right  type  at  the  right 
time,  the  effect  would  be  that  the  segregated  funds,  which  are  urgently 
needed  in  the  coming  year,  would  be  used  ineffectively  or  would  be 
immobilized  and  not  be  used  at  all. 

As  to  the  proposal  to  set  up  a  separate  fund  additional  to  the  ECA 
appropriation,  the  committee  noted  that  there  is  currently  under  way 
a  study  of  the  desirability  of  developing  a  program  of  promoting 
American  investments  abroad  on  a  world-wide  basis.  It  is  understood 
that  recommendations  will  shortly  be  made  to  the  Congress  by  the 
executive  branch  with  respect  to  such  a  program. 

The  committee  is  disappointed  that  the  guaranty  program  has  not 
been  more  productive  but  hopes  that,  as  recovery  proceeds  and 
stability  develops  further,  American  risk  capital  will  increasingly  seek 
investment  opportunities  in  Europe. 

At  the  present  time  guaranties  can  be  made  only  from  the  $1,000,- 
000,000  public-debt  funds  provided  for  in  the  original  act.  Only  about 
$20,000,000  of  these  funds  remain  available.  The  amendment 
proposed  in  section  6  ( b )  of  the  present  bill  would  authorize  the 
continuation  of  the  guaranty  program  with  appropriated  funds  after 
this  $20,000,000  has  been  exhausted. 

16.  FLOUR- WHEAT  RATIO 

Section  7  (a) 

Public  Law  472  provided  that  25  percent  of  all  wheat  shipped  under 
the  European  Recovery  Program  should  be  in  the  form  of  flour.  The 
Administrator  recommended  elimination  of  this  provision  on  the 
ground  that  it  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the  cost  of  the  program 
and  that  milling  byproducts  are  no  longer  urgently  needed  in  the 
United  States  in  view  of  the  greatly  improved  supply  of  coarse  grains. 
After  extensive  discussion,  having  in  mind  the  nature  of  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  participating  countries,  and  in  consideration  of  the  fact 
that  a  certain  amount  of  flour  would  normally  move  to  some  of  them 
in  any  event,  the  committee  decided  to  reduce  the  stipulated  percent¬ 
age  of  flour  from  25  to  15  percent. 

17.  PRICE  LIMITATION  FROM  APPROPRIATION  ACT 

Section  7  ( b ) 

The  committee  decided  to  add  to  the  basic  legislation  the  price 
provision  in  section  202  of  last  year’s  appropriation  act.  It  provides 
generally  that  commodities  should  not  be  bought  at  prices  higher 
than  the  market  price  prevailing  in  the  United  States.  This  pro¬ 
vision  continues  the  statutory  basis  under  which  the  Administrator 
has  been  policing  the  prices  paid  for  ECA  commodities.  Adminis¬ 
trative  procedures  are  now  implementing  successfully  this  provision. 

18.  AMOUNTS  AUTHORIZED 

Section  8 

Total  amount. — The  present  legislation  carries  the  following  authori¬ 
zations: 


For  the  period  Apr.  3  to  June  30,  1949 _ $1,  150,  000,  000 

For  the  fiscal  year  1949-50 _  4,  280,  000,  000 

For  forward  contracting _  150,  000,  000 


Total  amount  authorized _  5,  580,  000,  000 
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Section  8  (a) 

Authorization  j or  April-  June  194-9. — The  Foreign  Aid  Appropriation 
Act  (Public  Law  793,  80th  Cong.)  empowers  the  President,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Administrator,  to  obligate  or  expend  the  full 
amount  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Act  by  April  2,  1949,  if  he  deems  it  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  that 
act.  This  was  found  to  be  necessary  and  substantially  all  of  the  funds 
will  have  been  obligated  by  April  2.  Accordingly  the  EC  A  requests 
an  authorization  of  $1,150,000,000  to  carry  the  program  through 
April  3  to  June  30,  1949. 

Authorization  for  the  fiscal  year  194-9-50. — The  following  table  illus¬ 
trates  the  past  and  proposed  illustrative  division  of  American  aid: 


European  recovery  program — United  States  aid,  1948-49  and  1949-50 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


1948-49 

1949-50 

Requested 
by  national 
govern¬ 
ments 

Recom¬ 
mended 
by  OEEC 

ECA 

proposed 

allotments 

Requested 
by  national 
govern¬ 
ments 

ECA 

illus¬ 

trative 

allotments 

Austria _ _ _  _ 

339.3 

217.0 

215.2 

217.0 

197.0 

Belgium— Luxemburg  and  Belgium  de- 

pendencies  and  overseas  territories. 

358.2 

250.0 

247.9 

250.0 

200.0 

Denmark  .  . 

149.9 

110.0 

109.1 

110.0 

109.0 

Free  Territory  of  Trieste _ _  _ 

22.0 

18.0 

17.8 

12.8 

12.0 

France  and  dependencies  and  overseas 

territories— . . . 

1, 114. 9 

989.0 

980.9 

890.0 

875.0 

Germany:  Bizone — 

Total  aid.  _ _ _ ...  .  ... 

1, 083. 0 

1,051.0 

984.0 

912.1 

880.6 

Less  GARIOA . . . 

-637.0 

-637.0 

-573. 4 

-539. 7 

-476. 6 

ECA  aid _  _ 

446.0 

414.0 

410.6 

372.4 

404.0 

Germany:  French  zone.. . . ... 

100.0 

100.0 

99.2 

100.0 

115.0 

Greece... . .  ..  ...  .  . . 

211.0 

146.0 

144.8 

198  1 

170.0 

Iceland . . . 

11.0 

11.0 

5.2 

10.0 

7.0 

Ireland  .  .  .  ...  ........... 

111.0 

79.0 

78.3 

75.4 

64.0 

Italy -  - 

799.5 

601.0 

555.5 

610.1 

555.0 

Netherlands  and  dependencies  and  over- 

seas  territories _  .. _ ...  .. 

657.0 

496.0 

469.6 

507.0 

355.0 

Norway. . . . 

104.0 

84.0 

83.3 

131.8 

105.0 

Portugal _ 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

100.6 

10.0 

Sweden . 

109.0 

47.0 

46.6 

70.7 

54.0 

Turkey _  _  _  _  _ 

85.3 

50.0 

39.7 

94.2 

30.0 

United  Kingdom _ 

1,271.0 

1, 263. 0 

1, 239. 0 

940.0 

940.0 

13.  5 

Aid  allotment,  total _ _ _ 

5, 889. 1 

4, 875.0 

4, 756.  2 

4,  690. 1 

3  4,  202. 0 

Administrative  and  other  nonaid  expendi- 

tures  2 _  _  __ 

67.3 

80.0 

Grand  total . . . 

5, 889. 1 

4, 875. 0 

4, 823. 5 

4,  690. 0 

4, 280. 0 

1  Represents  purchase  price  of  goods  procured  or  to  be  procured  by  U.  S.  Government  agencies,  but  not 
yet  authorized  for  procurement  by  participating  countries. 

2  Consists  of  dollar  costs  oft  trategic  materials,  ocean  freight  on  relief  packages,  technical  assistance,  in¬ 
vestment  guaranties,  administrative  expenses,  and  confidential  fund. 

3  Rounded  downward  to  $4,200,000,000  in  total  request. 


The  following  table  illustrates  the  presently  estimated  composition 
of  the  1949-50  import  program  by  commodity  groups  and  major 
sources. 
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Estimated  total  imports  1949-50 — participating  countries  1 

[Millions  of  dollars] 


United 

States 

OWH 

NPSA 

OPC  and 
DOT’S 

ONP 

Total 

1.  FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  IMPORTS 

Pood. . . . . . . 

1,033.0 

1, 152. 1 

1, 007. 2 

1,  295. 0 

566.0 

5, 053. 3 

Bread  grains . .  . 

739.0 

406.0 

84.2 

4.9 

132.7 

1,  366. 8 
983.  3 

Fats  and  oils .  . . 

120.2 

149.8 

328.  8 

283.6 

100.9 

Sugar _ _ 

95. 1 

38.6 

19. 1 

10.  7 

163.5 

Meats _ _ _ 

9.2 

292.9 

165.0 

180.9 

33.0 

681.0 

Dairy  products  . . 

59.4 

17.9 

62.7 

69.0 

209.0 

Other  foods _ _ _ _ 

105.2 

190.4 

327.9 

737.5 

288.7 

1,  649.  7 

Feed  and  fertilizer . . 

311.1 

298.0 

31.5 

191.5 

150.5 

982.6 

Coarse  grains. .  . . .  . 

275.4 

198.  5 

31. 1 

12.0 

108. 3 

625.3 

Protein  feeds . . . . 

29.  7 

82.  5 

0.4 

19.8 

4. 1 

136.5 

Fertilizer . . . . 

6.0 

17.0 

159.7 

38.1 

220.8 

Natural  fibers _ _ _ _ 

615.8 

250.4 

1, 245. 4 

276.3 

280.8 

2, 668.  7 

Cotton _  .... 

587.4 

128.0 

48.0 

23.0 

265.0 

1,051.4 
1, 333. 0 
284.3 

Wool... . . . . 

21.2 

114.9 

1, 085. 0 
112.4 

111.9 

Other  fibers.  ...  . . 

7.2 

7.5 

141.4 

15.8 

Tobacco _ _ _  _  _ 

168.5 

28.0 

37.9 

68.  2 

4.8 

307.4 

Other  agricultural  products . 

33.8 

21.7 

19.5 

105.3 

31.2 

211.5 

Total,  food  and  agriculture  imports. . 

2, 162. 2 

1, 750.  2 

2,  341.  5 

1, 936. 3 

1. 033. 3 

9, 223.5 

2.  INDUSTRY  IMPORTS 

Fuels _ 

587.8 

15.7 

80.0 

1, 156. 2 

381.6 

2, 221. 3 

Coal . . . . .  . . 

85.3 

706.5 

241.3 

1, 033. 1 
1, 188. 2 

POL . . . 

502.5 

15.7 

80.0 

449.7 

140.3 

Industrial  raw  materials _ 

472.4 

694.2 

327.1 

2, 342. 9 

654.2 

4, 490. 8 

Iron  and  steel  raw  materials . 

9.2 

21. 1 

14.8 

290.8 

23.  7 

359.6 

Iron  and  steel:  Crude,  semi-  and 
finished... . .  .  _ 

99.4 

7.8 

2.7 

466.9 

20.9 

597.7 

Aluminum . . . 

49.  8 

15.8 

65.6 

Copper _  _ 

37.8 

95.8 

9.5 

87.4 

11.8 

242.3 

Lead . . . . 

.  1 

37.6 

73. 1 

15.9 

8.  4 

135. 1 

Zinc . . . 

8.9 

26.6 

15.2 

40.7 

2.7 

94. 1 

Tin .  . . .  . 

1.8 

49. 1 

50.9 

Other  nonferrous  metals _ 

38.7 

133.7 

55.0 

177.9 

35.3 

440.6 

Paper  and  pulp . . . . 

24.0 

40.  5 

.  4 

392.9 

144.8 

602.6 

Lumber.  . . 

37. 1 

86.  4 

11.7 

279. 1 

315.3 

729.6 

Chemicals  and  carbon  black . . 

209. 1 

63.7 

34.8 

465.3 

71.7 

844.6 

Hides  and  skins . . 

8.1 

131.2 

108. 1 

61.1 

19.6 

328.1 

Capital  equipment _ _ _ 

816.5 

21.8 

4.3 

1, 165. 5 

39.2 

2,047.3 

Agricultural  machinery _ 

69.8 

8. 1 

81.3 

6.8 

166.0 

Machinery  and  equipment . 

746.7 

13.7 

4.3 

1, 084.  2 

32.4 

1, 881. 3 

Other  manufactures  and  raw  materials . 

182.9 

78.4 

229.4 

1,  767.  7 

194.6 

2, 453. 0 

Total  industry  imports _ 

2, 059. 6 

810.1 

640.8 

6, 432. 3 

1, 269. 6 

11, 212. 4 

Total  imports _ 

4, 221. 8 

2, 560. 3 

2, 982. 3 

8, 368. 6 

2, 302. 9 

20, 435. 9 

1  Excludes  Netherlands  DOT  Indonesia,  Portugal,  Switzerland,  Trieste,  and  Turkey. 

Note. — The  abbreviated  headings  in  the  above  table  refer  to  the  following  areas:  OWH— Other  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere  countries;  NPSA— sterling  area  countries  not  participating  in  ERP;  OPC  and  their 
DOTs— participating  countries  and  their  dependent  overseas  territories;  and  ONP — other  countries  not 
participating  in  ERP.  Abbreviation  POL  in  line  23  stands  for  Petroleum,  Oil,  Lubricants. 


Carry-over  of  unobligated  funds. — The  amendment  also  contains  the 
usual  provision  authorizing  the  carry-over  of  any  unobligated  funds 
into  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Forward,  contracting  authorization. — This  amendment  would  author¬ 
ize  the  Administrator  to  obligate  the  United  States  to  make  expendi¬ 
tures  after  1950  to  finance  long-term  contracts  up  to  $150,000,000. 
No  appropriation  is  required  during  fiscal  1950  under  this  provision. 
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After  careful  examination,  the  committee  concluded  that,  it  was 
important  that  equipment  for  certain  long-term  recovery  projects, 
such  as  electric-power  developments,  could  be  initiated  in  the  coming 
year  with  assurance  to  the  American  manufacturer  of  such  equipment 
that  dollar  payments  would  be  made  in  subsequent  years  as  they  fall 
due.  It  was  not  considered  desirable  that,  the  full  costs  of  such  items 
for  future  years  be  a  charge  against  the  amounts  available  for  the 
European  Recovery  Program  in  the  coming  year. 

The  forward  contracting  authority  will  be  used  only  for  some  of  the 
more  important  long-term  capital  equipment  needs  of  the  recovery 
program.  This  commitment  is  to  be  taken  into  account  in  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  future  ECA  budgets. 

Section  8  ( b ) 

Textual  amendment. — The  original  bill  provided  for  one  authoriza¬ 
tion.  The  present  bill  provides  for  several  authorizations  for  differing 
periods.  It,  therefore,  becomes  necessary  to  change  certain  words 
from  the  singular  to  the  plural  form.  This  textual  change  does  not 
affect  the  substance  of  the  bill. 

Committee  reaction.- — The  committee  carefully  examined  the  authori¬ 
zation  requested  by  ECA.  In  this  connection,  it  considered  the 
effect  of  possible  price  declines  on  the  amounts  requested.  Recogniz¬ 
ing  the  careful  study  which  had  been  given  to  determine  the  requested 
amounts  by  an  agency  which  has  won  great  confidence,  and  recognizing 
the  importance  of  insuring  that  the  program  has  adequate  funds  to 
continue  its  successful  progress,  the  committee  approved  the  full 
amounts  requested. 

The  committee  recognized  that  the  Appropriations  Committee  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  review  these  amounts  at  a  later  date  and  at 
that  time  the  course  of  future  prices  may  be  more  readily  determined. 
It  believes  that  the  Appropriations  Committee  should  carefully  con¬ 
sider  any  changes  in  prices,  both  in  imports  to  and  exports  from  the 
participating  countries,  and  the  members  of  this  committee  are,  of 
course,  free  to  reconsider  the  authorized  figures  in  voting  on  the 
appropriations.  This  statement  should  not  be  construed  in  any  sense 
as  detracting  from  the  committee’s  endorsement  in  general  of  the  full 
amount  of  funds  requested,  based  on  its  own  painstaking  examination 
of  the  components  of  the  budget  presented. 

19.  ADVANCE  FROM  THE  RFC 

Section  9 

In  order  to  insure  effective  control  over  procurements,  a  substantial 
part  of  the  funds  for  any  quarter  should  be  available  for  obligation 
at  least  60  days  in  advance  of  the  quarter.  The  ECA,  therefore, 
has  asked  that  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  be  directed 
to  advance  up  to  $750,000,000  pending  the  appropriation  of  funds 
for  the  period  from  April  3  to  June  30,  1949.  Any  interruption  in 
the  continuous  availability  of  funds  will  disrupt  the  stream  of  supplies 
moving  to  the  participating  countries  and  will  have  retarding  effects 
on  the  progress  of  European  recovery.  The  committee  has  accordingly 
endorsed  the  full  amount  requested  by  the  ECA  upon  its  earnest 
assurances  that  this  is  the  minimum  required  to  accomplish  the 
purposes  desired. 
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20.  WAIVER  OF  COUNTERPART — TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 

Section  10  (a) 

Technical  assistance,  involving  relatively  small  outlays  of  funds, 
can  be  of  the  utmost  importance  in  increasing  productivity  and  tech¬ 
nical  progress.  American  experts  in  such  fields  as  power,  mining, 
transportation,  and  tax  and  budgetary  management  can  make  a  very 
great  contribution  to  recovery  in  proportion  to  the  dollar  costs  in¬ 
volved.  The  experience  of  EGA  has  shown  that  in  certain  cases  ad¬ 
ministrative  and  budgetary  difficulties  arose  from  the  requirement  that 
local  currency  be  deposited  to  match  the  dollar  aid  for  such  services, 
and  that  these  difficulties  have  interfered  with  the  most  effective  use 
of  such  services. 

Accordingly,  the  committee  approved  an  amendment  which  would 
permit  the  Administrator  in  his  discretion  to  waive  the  deposit  of  coun¬ 
terpart  funds  for  the  dollar  costs  of  such  technical  assistance.  It 
should  be  emphasized,  however,  that  this  amendment  does  not  con¬ 
stitute  a  blanket  waiver  of  all  counterpart  deposits  for  technical  assist¬ 
ance.  The  committee  has  been  assured  by  ECA  that  the  Administra¬ 
tor  will  use  his  discretion  to  waive  the  deposit  of  counterpart  only  in 
those  cases  where  he  deems  it  highly  desirable  in  the  interests  of  the 
program.  ECA’s  activity  in  this  field  is  of  a  kind  specially  geared  to 
the  objectives  of  the  European  Recovery  Program. 

21.  CLARIFICATION  ON  USE  OF  COUNTERPART  FUNDS 

Section  10  ( b ) 

This  clarifying  amendment  provides  that,  in  addition  to  the  use  of 
local  counterpart  funds  already  enumerated  in  section  115  (b)  (6)  of 
the  act,  there  should  be  no  doubt  that  these  uses  are  related  also  to 
the  “declaration  of  policy  contained  in  section  102.”  The  use  of  such 
funds  is  subject  to  the  joint  approval  of  the  country  concerned  and 
the  Administrator,  in  consultation  with  the  National  Advisory 
Council. 


22.  LOCAL  CURRENCY  FOR  USE  OF  UNITED  STATES 

Section  10  (c)  Qi) 

Countries  receiving  commodities  and  services  financed  by  ECA 
grants  are  required  to  deposit  commensurate  amounts  of  local  cur¬ 
rency  in  special  accounts  to  be  expended  for  recovery  purposes  under 
the  joint  approval  of  the  United  States  and  the  participating  countries. 
The  foreign  aid  appropriations  act  of  last  year  provided  that  not  less 
than  5  percent  of  these  local  currency  accounts  should  be  allocated  to 
the  United  States  for  strategic  materials  or  for  other  local  expenses  of 
the  United  States.  While  the  opportunity  for  using  these  funds  has 
varied  from  country  to  country,  some  of  them  have  been  used  by  the 
ECA  in  each  country. 

The  committee  carefully  considered  whether  it  would  be  advisable 
to  require  that  a  higher  minimum  percentage  of  these  funds  should 
be  allocated  to  the  use  of  the  United  States.  It  was  decided  not  to 
take  such  action  since  the  effect  in  certain  cases  would  be  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  local  currency  available  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
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recovery  in  the  participating  countries.  Of  more  importance  is  the 
fact  that  the  use  of  larger  amounts  of  local  currency  for  materials  and 
other  United  States  expenses  would  correspondingly  reduce  the  dollar 
earnings  of  the  countries  and  thus  increase  their  need  for  dollar  aid. 

Accordingly,  the  committee  concluded  that  the  amendment  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Appropriations  Committee  last  year  adequately  meets 
the  present  situation.  This  leaves  the  Administrator  free  to  make 
arrangements  for  a  larger  percentage  in  particular  instances  if  he  deems 
it  desirable  to  do  so. 


23.  STRATEGIC  MATERIALS 


Section  10  (c)  ( i ) 

The  original  act  provides  that  the  Administrator  shall  facilitate  the 
transfer  of  strategic  materials  to  the  United  States  and  shall  endeavor 
to  develop  increased  production  of  materials  for  future  deliveries. 
The  act  contemplated  that  surplus  materials  would  be  available  in  the 
participating  countries  out  of  present  production  and  that  materials 
would  be  transferred  to  the  United  States  only  when  such  materials 
were  in  excess  of  reasonable  requirements  for  domestic  use  and  com¬ 
mercial  export  of  the  participating  countries. 

The  Administrator  has  been  able  to  initiate  some  projects  for  in¬ 
creased  production.  These  include  arrangements  for  a  larger  output 
of  lead  in  French  Morocco,  kyanite  in  Kenya,  manganese  in  North 
Africa,  and  flake  graphite  in  Madagascar.  The  Administrator  has 
likewise  been  able  to  purchase  26,000  tons  of  rubber,  12,000  tons  of 
sisal,  and  certain  quantities  of  diamonds  and  other  materials. 

However,  the  testimony  indicated  that  no  substantial  amounts  of 
materials  can  be  purchased  unless  additional  dollars  are  provided  and 
authority  granted  to  make  long-term  contracts  in  order  to  provide 
assured  markets  for  the  producers.  Such  assured  markets  will 
encourage  the  capital  investment  required  for  increased  production. 

The  committee  did  not  feel  that  additional  funds  should  be  given  to 
ECA  in  this  field  which  is  the  primary  responsibility  of  the  Munitions 
Board  and  the  Bureau  of  Federal  Supply.  It  did,  however,  wish  to 
emphasize  that  ECA  should  continue  to  make  the  fullest  use  of  its 
bargaming  power  to  promote  the  work  of  these  agencies.  The  com¬ 
mittee,  therefore,  adopted  an  amendment  which  contains  three 
provisions: 

Paragraph  1  emphasizes  the  Administrator’s  obligation  to  make  use 
of  his  bargaining  power  to  increase  the  production  of  materials  and  to 
assist  other  agencies  of  the  Government  in  purchasing  materials. 

Paragraph  2  authorizes  the  Administrator,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Bureau  of  Federal  Supply  and  within  the  limits  of  the  appropriations 
and  authority  available  to  the  Bureau  of  Federal  Supply,  to  enter  into 
contracts  for  periods  as  long  as  20  years  for  the  purchase  of  materials. 

Paragraph  3  makes  it  clear  that  this  authority  does  not  in  any  way 
restrict  the  other  agencies  of  the  United  States  Government  from 
stimulating  production  or  purchasing  materials  in  other  parts  of  the 
world. 
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24.  UNIFORM  RATE  OF  OCEAN  TRANSPORTATION  FOR  RELIEF  PACKAGES 

Section  11  (a) 

The  Foreign  Aid  Appropriation  Act  last  year  directed  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  to  pay  a  uniform  rate  per  pound  for  the  ocean  transportation  of 
all  relief  packages  except  those  sent  from  an  individual  to  an  individual. 
The  purpose  of  this  provision  was  to  maintain  the  favorable  com¬ 
petitive  position  which  CARE,  a  nonprofit  agency,  had  achieved  due 
to  its  ability  to  secure  freight  rates  for  the  shipment  of  its  relief 
packages  considerably  lower  than  those  available  to  commercial 
shippers.  Section  117  (c)  of  the  act  last  year,  by  providing  for  the 
payment  of  the  actual  ocean-freight  charges  on  relief  packages,  would 
otherwise  have  had  the  effect  of  removing  this  advantage  which  CARE 
enjoyed.  The  committee  decided  to  approve  the  amendment  voted 
by  the  appropriations  committee  last  year.  This  means  that  the 
administrator  will  continue  to  pay  for  the  ocean  transportation  of 
relief  packages  at  a  uniform  rate  per  pound. 

25.  SHIPPING  FACILITIES  FOR  ITALIAN  EMIGRATION 

Section  11  ( b ) 

Italy’s  overpopulation  and  resulting  unemployment  is  a  serious 
factor  retarding  Italian  recovery.  The  projected  rate  of  the  Italian 
Government’s  emigration  program  to  parts  of  the  world  other  than 
the  United  States  cannot  be  attained  unless  additional  vessels  are 
furnished  to  Italy  for  this  purpose.  This  amendment  authorizes  the 
United  States  Maritime  Commission  to  make  available  without 
charge  up  to  10  vessels  to  assist  in  this  program.  Most  of  the  expenses 
would  be  paid  by  the  Italian  Government  in  lire;  any  dollar  expenses 
would  come  from  the  ECA  allotment  to  Italy.  It  seems  unlikely 
that  these  vessels,  plying  between  Italy  and  South  America  and 
Australia,  would  offer  any  competition  to  the  American  merchant 
marine. 


26.  CLARIFYING  AMENDMENT  ON  EXPORT  CONTROL 

Section  12 

Sections  105  (c),  112  (g),  and  117  (d)  refer  to  section  6  of  the  act 
of  July  2,  1940.  Inasmuch  as  this  act  has  now  expired  and  has  been 
succeeded  by  the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949,  this  amendment  changes 
the  reference  accordingly,  thereby  continuing  the  relationships  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  between  the  Administrator 
and  the  agencies  administering  export  controls  regarding  the  granting 
of  export  licenses  and  other  matters  of  interest  to  such  agencies. 

Part  III.  Other  Matters  Considered  by  the  Committee 

27.  SURPLUS  COMMODITIES  AND  AMERICAN  BUSINESS 

The  committee  spent  many  hours  examining  the  problem  of  surplus 
commodities  and  their  relationship  to  the  ECA  program.*  The 
committee  took  note  of  the  fact,  stated  by  the  Administrator,  that 
ECA  had  been  approached  by  producers  or  distributors  of  109  differ¬ 
ent  commodities  with  requests  that  special  action  be  taken  by  ECA 
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to  arrange  for  the  inclusion  of  a  substantial  amount  of  these  commodi¬ 
ties  in  the  program.  The  question  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
many  of  these  commodities  have  historically  been  supplied,  in  varying 
amounts,  to  the  participating  countries  by  American  producers.  A 
somewhat  similar  problem  exists  in  the  case  of  certain  services  which 
have  been  furnished  to  western  Europe  by  American  business. 

It  seemed  clear  to  the  committee  that  it  would  alter  fundamentally 
the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  recovery  program  if  the  Administrator 
were  required  to  depart  from  the  principle  that  the  primary  objective 
is  assisting  the  recovery  of  Europe,  and  that  this  objective,  in  the 
interest  of  American  taxpayers,  must  be  accomplished  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost.  This  principle  would  be  violated  if  provisions  are 
written  into  the  bill  requiring  the  Administrator  to  use  large  amounts 
of  surplus  commodities  or  to  finance  payment  for  United  States 
services,  which  are  not  needed  for  European  recovery,  particularly  if 
such  action  would  add  substantially  to  the  cost  of  the  program.  The 
committee,  with  these  considerations  in  mind,  did  not  accept  any 
of  these  proposals  to  alter  the  basic  character  of  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Act. 

In  the  Economy  Cooperation  Act  last  year,  in  section  112,  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  surpluses  was  recognized,  and  the  Administrator  was  required 
to  take  account  of  agricultural  surpluses,  under  certain  conditions  and 
consistent  with  the  objective  of  promoting  European  recovery.  The 
committee  noted  with  approval  the  efforts  already  made  by  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  to  have  included  in  the  program  such  items  as  frozen  eggs, 
dried  and  citrus  fruit,  and  tobacco.  In  this  connection,  ECA  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  use  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture’s  surplus  com¬ 
modity  (sec.  32)  funds  had  been  of  considerable  assistance. 

It  is  recognized  that  because  of  the  acute  dollar  shortage  in  the  world, 
various  patterns  of  export  trade  have  experienced  modifications  of 
considerable  concern  to  American  business.  Yet  without  the  ECA, 
and  without  the  prospect  of  general  European  recovery  and  conse¬ 
quent  increased  world  trade,  American  export  trade  would  face  even 
greater  loss  of  markets. 

The  committee  wishes  to  go  on  record  as  having  agreed  unani¬ 
mously  that  the  Administrator  should  give  sympathetic  consideration 
and  attention  to  United  States  surplus  commodities,  since  this  ques¬ 
tion  affects  the  health  of  the  American  domestic  economy  which  has 
to  sustain  this  extraordinary  foreign  assistance.  The  committee  feels 
that  the  Administrator  should  make  use  of  such  commodities  where 
this  can  be  done  without  detriment  to  the  program,  and  should  not 
discriminate  against  the  use  of  American  services. 

28.  LOANS  AND  GRANTS 

Section  111  (c)  (2)  of  the  original  Economic  Cooperation  Act  pro¬ 
vided,  in  effect,  that  out  of  the  total  assistance  extended  by  ECA 
during  the  first  year  of  the  program,  1  billion  dollars  should  be  made 
available  in  the  form  of  loans  and  guaranties  rather  than  grants. 
The  Administrator,  in  consultation  with  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  International  Monetary  and  Financial  Problems,  has  made 
available  973.3  million  dollars  in  loans  as  follows: 
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Loans  made  available 


Millions 
of  dollars 


Belgium-Luxemburg _  59.  5 

Denmark _  31.  0 

France _  172.  0 

Iceland _  2.  3 

Ireland _  89.  0 

Italy _  67.  0 

Netherlands _  144.  5 


Millions 
of  dollars 


Norway _  35.  0 

Sweden _  22.  0 

Turkey _  38.  0 

United  Kingdom _  313.  0 


Total _  973.  3 


The  committee  heard  testimony  from  the  Administrator  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the  effect  that  it  would  be  unwise  in  the 
coming  year  to  stipulate  a  fixed  amount  for  loans  as  had  been  done 
last  year.  It  was  pointed  out  that  many  of  the  participating  countries 
are  already  heavily  committed  for  the  repayment  of  dollar  loans  and 
that  such  countries  would  need  dollar-borrowing  capacity  to  carry 
them  after  the  end  of  the  European  Recovery  Program.  The  wit¬ 
nesses  recommended  that  the  Administrator  be  given  discretion  in 
determining  the  amounts  of  loans  to  be  made.  He  would,  as  required 
by  the  law,  consult  with  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Inter¬ 
national  Monetary  and  Financial  Problems  in  making  his  decisions. 
Testimony  indicated  that  the  Administrator  would  plan  to  extend  aid 
hi  the  form  of  loans  to  certain  countries  which  clearly  would  have  the 
capacity  to  repay  dollars  without  undermining  then-  financial  position 
after  the  end  of  the  program.  The  committee  was  impressed  with  the 
validity  of  the  consideration  advanced  and  decided  to  require  no  fixed 
amount  of  the  appropriation  to  be  used  in  the  form  of  loans.  At  the 
same  time  the  committee  clearly  expressed  its  view  that  loans  should 
continue  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  program  and  should  be  used 
wherever  they  can  be  made  on  a  sound  basis. 

29.  GREAT  BRITAIN’S  NEED  FOR  ASSISTANCE 

A  statement  made  by  Mr.  Christopher  Mayhew,  Parliamentary 
Under  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  before  the  United  Nations 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  on  February  23,  1949,  to  the  effect 
that  Britain’s  recovery  was  virtually  complete,  led  to  widespread 
questioning  of  the  need  for  further  American  aid.  As  a  result,  the 
committee  decided  to  reexamine  in  public  hearings  previous  testimony 
given  by  Mr.  Hoffman  and  Mr.  Finletter,  the  ECA  mission  chief  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  on  Britain’s  need  for  American  aid. 

Mr.  Hoffman  pointed  out  that  the  estimated  British  requirements 
for  dollar  aid  in  1949-50  represented  a  24-percent  cut  from  1948-49 
aid  as  compared  with  a  15  percent  reduction  for  the  participating 
countries  as  a  group.  He  also  brought  before  the  committee  estimates 
of  the  probable  results  of  a  cut  of  $200,000,000  in  the  $940,000,000 
estimated  requirement.  His  figures  indicated  such  a  cut  would  have 
the  most  serious  effects  upon  the  progress  of  British  recovery.  He 
made  the  point  that  “a  country  can  achieve  a  high  degree  of  internal 
recovery  and  still  urgently  require  American  aid”  to  cover  its  essential 
dollar  imports  for  which  it  cannot  pay  through  its  foreign  exchange 
earnings.  He  stated  to  the  committee  that  a  reduction  of  the  United 
Kingdom  allotment  would  result  in  a  $4  loss  in  production  for  every 
$1  cut  because  of  curtailed  imports  from  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
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In  addition,  Mr.  Hoffman  stated  that  the  British  estimate  had  been 
exhaustively  screened  by  the  ECA  mission  in  London  and  by  the 
headquarters  organization  in  Washington.  It  has  also  been  reviewed 
carefully  by  Mr.  Harriman’s  office  in  Paris,  and  by  the  OEEC,  the 
Departments  of  State,  Treasury,  Agriculture,  and  Commerce,  the 
NAC,  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  any 
set-back  in  a  country  as  important  as  the  United  Kingdom  would  have 
a  disastrous  effect  on  the  whole  European  recovery  effort,  the  com¬ 
mittee  recommends  to  the  Senate  the  approval  of  the  full  authoriza¬ 
tion  requested  with  a  reminder  that  another  thorough  review  will  be 
afforded  when  the  justifications  for  the  appropriations  are  examined. 

30.  PROCUREMENT  AND  PRIVATE  CHANNELS  OF  TRADE 

In  reporting  the  European  Recovery  Program  to  the  Senate  last 
year,  the  committee  set  forth  the  principle  that  should  govern  pro¬ 
curement  under  ECA;  namely,  that  private  procurement  and  private 
channels  of  trade  should  be  used  to  the  maximum  extent  possible. 
In  his  testimony  before  the  committee,  Mr.  Hoffman  stated 
emphatically: 

The  ECA  does  not  act  as  a  purchasing  or  procurement  agency.  The  ECA’s 
activities  in  the  field  of  procurement  are  confined  to  the  review  and  approval  of 
programs  and  to  the  financing  of  transactions.  This  fact  is  still  not  fully 
understood. 

The  ECA  was  directed  to  encourage  maximum  use  of  private  channels  of  trade 
and  this  we  have  tried  to  do.  Our  procedures  for  authorizing  the  procurement 
of  commodities  with  ECA  funds  have  aimed  at  two  objectives:  on  the  one  hand, 
to  give  sufficient  latitude  for  normal  purchasing  in  commercial  channels;  on  the 
other,  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  an  effective  postaudit  to  eliminate  transactions  that 
should  not  be  financed.  The  ECA  issues  procurement  authorizations  covering 
commodities  and  services  to  be  purchased  for  each  calendar  quarter  well  in  advance 
of  that  quarter,  and  permits  foreign  governments  to  issue  subauthorizations  to 
their  own  importers.  Under  these  subauthorizations,  private  businessmen  abroad 
can  make  purchases  in  the  usual  way  from  businessmen  in  the  United  States. 
The  ECA  procedures  are  thus  designed  to  encourage  trade  to  follow  the  normal 
pattern.  As  a  result,  as  of  December  31,  1948,  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  pro¬ 
curement  authorized  by  ECA  has  been  by  United  States  Government  agencies. 
The  great  bulk  has  been  effected  through  private  channels  between  importers 
abroad  and  American  suppliers.  At  the  same  time,  under  our  postaudit  system, 
we  have  a  guaranty  from  every  participating  government  that  it  will  pay  back 
to  us  funds  used  in  a  way  which  we  would  not  approve. 

The  committee  has  been  gratified  to  note  this  procedure  and  recom¬ 
mends  its  continuance  in  the  future.  It  suggests  that  ECA  should 
continue  to  make  every  effort  to  see  that  the  information  concerning 
the  items  financed  by  ECA  should  be  disseminated  as  widely  as 
possible,  and  as  far  in  advance  as  possible,  so  that  all  elements  of 
American  business  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
program. 

31.  REPARATIONS  AND  DISMANTLING 

Last  year,  during  the  consideration  of  the  European  Recovery 
Program,  concern  was  expressed  regarding  the  effects  of  dismantling 
and  removal  of  plants  from  Germany  upon  the  program.  Accordingly, 
a  provision  was  inserted  in  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  directing 
the  Administrator  to  determine  which  plants  scheduled  for  removal 
as  reparations  could  most  effectively  promote  European  recovery  if 
retained  in  German}7.  Having  made  this  determination,  he  was  then 
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to  request  the  Secretary  of  State  to  obtain  the  agreement  to  such 
retention  of  the  countries  concerned. 

Pursuant  to  these  instructions,  the  Administrator  appointed  an 
Industrial  Advisory  Committee  headed  by  Mr.  George  M.  Humphrey, 
president  of  the  N.  A.  Hanna  Co.,  which  has,  on  the  basis  of  various 
studies  and  personal  inspections,  recommended  the  retention  of  a 
number  of  plants.  These  recommendations  have  now  been  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State  with  a  request  to  negotiate  with  the 
countries  concerned  for  the  retention  of  the  plants.  Further  details 
on  the  ECA  recommendations  have  not  yet  been  released  in  view  of 
the  delicate  nature  of  negotiations. 

While  the  committee  believes  that  no  further  provision  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  is  required  in  the  ECA  legislation,  it  stresses  once  more  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  not  removing  from  Germany  those  plants  which,  if 
retained,  will  most  effectively  contribute  to  European  recovery.  At 
the  same  time,  every  precaution  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  re¬ 
building  of  the  German  economy  in  such  a  way  that  Germany  will 
ever  again  become  a  threat  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

32.  EAST-WEST  TRADE 

After  World  War  II,  East-West  trade  came  to  a  virtual  standstill 
with  serious  repercussions  in  western  Europe  which  has  traditionally 
relied  heavily  on  eastern  Europe  for  supplies  of  foodstuffs,  coal,  and 
timber — materials  very  important  to  their  economies.  Last  year  it 
was  argued  before  the  committee  that  the  revival  of  East- West  trade 
is  essential  to  the  success  of  the  recovery  program.  Some  progress 
can  now  be  noted.  In  the  15  months  from  April  1948  to  June  1949 
western  Europe  will  have  imported  from  eastern  Europe  approxi¬ 
mately  $500,000,000  in  foodstuffs,  $230,000,000  in  timber  and  timber 
products,  and  $240,000,000  in  coal.  The  total  trade  will  amount  to 
more  than  1.2  billion  dollars.  Failure  to  maintain  this  trade,  the 
ECA  states: 

would  impose  on  the  countries  of  western  Europe  the  difficult  task  of  finding 
alternative  sources  outside  eastern  Europe  for  about  1 .5  billion  dollars  of  com¬ 
modities  a  year  and  would  substantially  increase  the  cost  of  the  European 
Recovery  Program  to  the  United  States. 

The  Administrator  has  encouraged  East-West  trade  within  the 
limits  of  national  security  as  set  by  section  117  (d)  of  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Act.  This  section  directs  the  Administrator — 

to  refuse  delivery  insofar  as  practicable  to  participating  countries  of  commodities 
which  go  into  the  production  of  any  commodity  for  delivery  to  any  nonparticipat¬ 
ing  country  which  commodity  would  be  refused  export  licenses  to  those  countries 
by  the  United  States  in  the  interest  of  national  security. 

33.  OTHER  MATTERS  CONSIDERED  BY  THE  COMMITTEE 

A.  Indonesia  and,  United  Nations  sanctions. — The  committee  rejected 
an  amendment  which  would  have  required  the  Administrator  to  cut 
off  aid  to  any  country  which  fails  to  comply  with  the  orders  or  requests 
of  the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations.  This  amendment  had 
been  proposed  with  the  thought  of  Indonesia  in  mind.  The  committee 
felt  that  it  would  be  improper  to  use  ECA,  an  agency  of  one  member 
nation  of  the  United  Nations,  to  enforce  decisions  of  the  Council  by 
means  of  sanctions,  inasmuch  as  the  imposition  of  sanctions  is  thor- 
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ouglily  covered  in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  In  case  it 
should  become  necessary  for  the  Administrator  to  terminate  assistance 
to  any  country,  he  has  ample  authority  to  do  this  under  section  118 
of  the  basic  act. 

B.  ECA  Trust  Fund. — The  committee  did  not  agree  to  a  proposal 

made,  for  reasons  of  accounting,  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to 
eliminate  section  114  (f)  of  the  basic  act  providing  for  the 

$3,000,000,000  ECA  trust  fund.  Elimination  of  the  trust  fund 
would  not  affect  the  operations  of  ECA  or  alter  the  costs  upon  the 
United  States,  but  would  change  the  surplus-deficit  figures  for  the 
years  1948  and  1949.  This  provision  has  no  bearing  on  the  1950 
program. 

C.  Marine  insurance. — Having  examined  during  its  meetings  ECA’s 
decision  not  to  pay  marine-insurance  premiums  on  European  Recovery 
Program  shipments,  the  committee  noted  that  ECA  has  now  changed 
this  policy.  Henceforth,  ECA  will  reimburse  participating  countries 
for  such  costs  on  the  same  basis  as  it  reimburses  for  all  other  items  in 
the  program.  Specific  legislation  on  this  point  at  this  time  did  not 
seem  practicable. 

D.  Other  titles  oj  Public  Law  Jt72. — As  with  title  III  (Greek-Turkish 
Assistance  Act  of  1948)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1948,  the 
committee  agreed  to  pass  over  the  consideration  of  the  International 
Children’s  Emergency  Fund  (title  II)  and  the  China  program  (title 
IV)  in  connection  with  its  reporting  of  title  I  (Economic  Cooperation 
Act  of  1948). 


Part  IV.  Conclusion 

On  March  7  the  committee  concluded  its  deliberations  and  unani¬ 
mously  voted  to  report  the  bill  to  the  Senate  for  favorable  action. 

This  is  a  generally  favorable  report.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  this  vast  program  has  been  under  way  a  relatively  short  time. 
Many  foreseen  as  well  as  unexpected  difficulties  have  been  overcome. 
It  would  be  unrealistic,  however,  to  expect  that  such  an  enterprise 
would  not  face  constant  obstacles  and  be  subject  to  errors  that  require 
vigilant  public  and  congressional  scrutiny. 

Last  year  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  was  described  both  as  a 
calculated  risk  and  as  an  ideal.  Due  to  the  efforts  of  the  peoples  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  the  risk  has  proved  worth  taking.  The 
program  is  now  successfully  under  way.  With  the  momentum  gained 
during  the  past  12  months,  this  second  and  critical  year  should  bring 
the  participating  countries  still  closer  to  the  achievement  of  those 
great  ideals  of  common  welfare  and  peace  embodied  in  the  recovery 
program. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  8  (legislative  day,  February  21),  1949 

Mr.  Conn  ally,  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  reported  the  fol¬ 
lowing  bill ;  which  was  read  twice  and  placed  on  the  calendar 


A  BILL 

To  amend  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  the  fifth  sentence  of  section  102  (a)  of  the  Economic 

4  Cooperation  Act  of  1948  is  amended  by  inserting  after 

5  “United  States”  where  it  appears  therein  the  first  time  “to 

6  encourage  the  unification  of  Europe,  and". 

7  Sec.  2.  The  second  sentence  of  section  104  (e)  of  the 

8  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948  is  hereby  amended  by 

9  striking  out  “$10,000  per  annum”  and  inserting  in  lieu 
10  thereof  “the  highest  rate  authorized  by  such  Act”. 
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Sec.  3.  Section  108  of  such  Act  is  hereby  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

“There  shall  be  a  Deputy  United  States  Special  Repre¬ 
sentative  in  Europe  who  shall  (a)  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
(b)  be  entitled  to  receive  the  same  compensation  and 

allowances  as  a  chief  of  mission,  class  3,  within  the  meaning 

» 

of  the  Act  of  August  13,  1946  (60  Stat.  999),  and  (c) 
have  the  rank  of  ambassador  extraordinary  and  plenipoten¬ 
tiary.  The  Deputy  United  States  Special  Representative 
shall  perform  such  functions  as  the  United  States  Special 
Representative  shall  designate,  and  shall  he  Acting  United 
States  Special  Representative  during  the  absence  or  dis¬ 
ability  of  the  United  States  Special  Representative  or  in  the 
event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  the  United  States  Special 
Representative." 

Sec.  4.  The  last  sentence  of  section  109  (a)  of  such 
Act  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  period  and  insert¬ 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  following:  “and  the 
chief  of  the  special  mission  shall  he  entitled  to  receive  the 
same  compensation  and  allowances  as  a  chief  of  mission, 
class  4,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act  of  August  13,  1946 
(60  Stat.  999),  or  compensation  and  allowances  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  section  110  (a)  of  this  title,  as  the  Administra¬ 
tor  shall  determine  to  be  necessary  or  appropriate/’ 
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1  Sec.  5.  Section  111  (a)  (2)  of  such  Act  is  amended 

2  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  “for  United 

3  States  flag  vessels”. 

4  Sec.  6.  (a)  The  first  proviso  of  section  111  (b)  (3) 

5  of  such  Act  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  “in  the 

6  first  year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  does 
1  not  exceed  $15,000, 000”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

8  “made  in  any  fiscal  year  does  not  exceed  $10,000,000”. 

9  (h)  The  last  two  sentences  of  such  section  111  (b) 

10  (3)  are  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows:  “The  total 

11  amount  of  the  guaranties  made  under  this  paragraph  (3) 

12  shall  not  exceed  $300,000,000,  and  as  such  guaranties  are 
18  made  the  authority  to  realize  funds  from  the  sale  of  notes 

14  for  the  purpose  of  extending  assistance  on  credit  terms 

15  through  allocating  funds  to  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
18  Washington  under  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (c)  of  this 
11  section  shall  be  accordingly  reduced.  After  the  amount  of 
18  notes  sold  for  the  purpose  of  extending  assistance  on  credit 
1^  terms  through  allocation  of  funds  to  the  Export-Import 
29  Bank  of  Washington  under  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection 

21  (c)  of  this  section  and  the  amount  of  guaranties  made  reach 

22  hi  the  aggregate  $1,000,000,000,  any  further  guaranty 
22  made  hy  the  Administrator  shall  create  an  obligation  against 
21  funds  appropriated  under  authority  of  this  title  and  the 
25  Administrator  shall  notify  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of 
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the  issuance  of  such  guaranty  and  of  the  maximum  liability 
thereunder,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  then 
set  aside  on  the  books  of  the  Treasury  from  the  funds  appro¬ 
priated  under  this  title  an  amount  equal  to  the  maximum 
liability  under  such  guaranty  as  stated  in  such  notification, 
which  amount  shall  he  available  for  expenditure  to  dis¬ 
charge  liability  under  such  guaranty,  by  the  Administrator 
or  by  an  agency  designated  by  him,  until  such  time  as  the 
liability  under  such  guaranty  shall  have  been  discharged  or 
shall  expire.  Any  payments  made  to  discharge  liabilities 
under  guaranties  issued  under  paragraph  (3)  of  this  sub¬ 
section  shall  he  paid  out  of  fees  collected  under  subpara¬ 
graph  (ii)  of  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection  as  long  as 
such  fees  are  available,  and  thereafter  shall  he  paid  either 
out  of  funds  realized  from  the  sale  of  notes  which  shall  be 
issued  under  authority  of  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section  or  out  of  funds  appropriated  under  authority 
of  this  title  and  set  aside  on  the  books  of  the  Treasury  as 
hereinabove  provided.” 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  112  (c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  “25  per  centum”  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  “15  per  centum”. 

(b)  Section  112  of  such  Act  is  hereby  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

(i)  No  funds  authorized  for  the  purposes  of  this  title 
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shall  be  used  for  the  purchase  in  bulk  of  any  commodities 
(other  than  commodities  procured  by  or  in  the  possession 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  pursuant  to  price  sup¬ 
port  programs  required  by  law)  at  prices  higher  than  the 
market  price  prevailing  in  the  United  States  at  the  time  of 
the  purchase  adjusted  for  differences  in  the  cost  of  trans¬ 
portation  to  destination,  quality,  and  terms  of  payment.” 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section  114  (c)  of 
such  Act  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  period  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  colon  and  the  following:  “Pro¬ 
vided  further,  That  in  addition  to  the  amount  heretofore 
authorized  and  appropriated  there  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  and  ac¬ 
complishing  the  purposes  of  this  title  not  to  exceed  $1,150,- 
000,000  for  the  period  April  3,  1949,  through  June  30, 
1949,  and  not  to  exceed  $4,280,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1950:  Provided  further,  That  in  addition 
to  the  foregoing  any  balance,  unobligated  as  of  June  30, 
1949,  or  subsequently  released  from  obligation,  of  funds 
appropriated  for  carrying  out  and  accomplishing  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  title  for  any  period  ending  on  or  prior  to  that 
date  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  made  available  for  obligation 

•  c 

through  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1950,  and  to  be 
transferred  to  and  consolidated  with  any  appropriations  for 
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carrying  out  and  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  this  title  for 
said  fiscal  year.  To  enable  the  Administrator  to  finance 
such  transfers  of  capital  goods  items,  or  of  commodities  and 
services  allocated  to  projects,  as  may  not  be  made  by  June 
30,  1950,  the  Administrator  is  authorized  prior  to  such  date 
to  obligate  the  United  States  to  make  expenditures  after 
such  date  in  an  aggregate  amount  not  to  exceed  $150,000,- 
000,  which  amount  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  amounts  above 
authorized.” 

(b)  The  last  sentence  of  such  section  114  (c)  is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  “The  authorizations  in  this  title 
are  limited  to  the  periods  indicated  in  order  that  the  Congress 
may  pass  on  any  subsequent  authorizations.” 

Sec.  9.  Section  114  of  such  Act  is  hereby  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(g)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other  law, 
until  such  time  as  an  appropriation  additional  to  that  made 
by  title  I  of  the  Foreign  Aid  Appropriation  Act,  1949 
(Public  Law  793,  Eightieth  Congress),  shall  be  made  pur¬ 
suant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  for  the  period  April 
3,  1949,  through  June  30,  1949,  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  is  authorized  and  directed  to  make 
advances  not  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate  $750,000,000  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  in  such  manner,  at  such 
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1  times,  and  in  such  amounts  as  the  Administrator  shall  re- 

2  quest,  and  no  interest  shall  be  charged  on  advances  made  by 

3  the  Treasury  to  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  for 

4  this  purpose.  The  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 

5  shall  be  repaid  without  interest  for  advances  made  by  it 

6  hereunder  from  funds  made  available  for  the  purposes  of  this 

7  title.” 

8  Sec.  10.  (a)  Section  115  (b)  (6)  of  such  Act  is 

9  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  period  following  the 

10  words  “grant  basis”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  colon 

11  and  the  following:  “Provided,  That  the  obligation  to  make 

12  such  deposits  may  be  waived,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Ad- 

13  ministrator,  with  respect  to  technical  information  or  assist- 

14  ance  furnished  under  section  111  (a)  (3)  of  this  title  and 

15  with  respect  to  ocean  transportation  furnished  on  United 

16  States  flag  vessels  under  section  111  of  this  title  in  an 

17  amount  not  exceeding  the  amount,  as  determined  by  the 

18  Administrator,  by  which  the  charges  for  such  transporta- 

19  tion  exceed  the  cost  of  such  transportation  at  world  market 

20  rates.” 

21  (b)  Such  section  115  (b)  (6)  is  further  amended  by 

22  inserting  after  “or  for  such  other  expenditures  as  may  be 

23  consistent  with”  the  words  “the  declaration  ol  policy  con- 
34  tained  in  section  102  and”. 
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(c)  Section  115  of  such  Act  is  hereby  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

“(h)  Not  less  than  5  per  centum  of  each  special  local 
currency  account  established  pursuant  to  paragraph  (6)  of 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall  be  allocated  to  the  use 
of  the  United  States  Government  for  expenditure  for  mate¬ 
rials  which  are  required  by  the  United  States  as  a  result 
of  deficiencies  or  potential  deficiencies  in  its  own  resources 
or  for  other  local  currency  requirements  of  the  United  States. 

“  (i)  ( 1 )  The  Administrator  shall,  to  the  greatest  extent 
practicable,  without  detriment  to  the  European  recovery 
program,  initiate  projects  for  and  assist  the  appropriate 
agencies  of  the  United  States  Government  in  procuring  and 
stimulating  increased  production  in  participating  countries 
of  materials  which  are  required  by  the  United  States  as  a 
result  of  deficiencies  or  potential  deficiencies  in  its  own 
resources;  and  in  furtherance  of  those  objectives  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  shall,  in  addition  to  the  local  currency  allocated 
pursuant  to  subsection  (h),  use  such  other  means  available 
to  him  under  this  title  as  he  may  deem  appropriate. 

“(2)  In  furtherance  of  such  objectives  and  within  the 

limits  of  the  appropriations  and  contract  authorizations  of 

... 

the  Bureau  of  Federal  Supply  to  procure  strategic  and 
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critical  materials,  the  Administrator,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Director  of  such  Bureau,  shall  enter  into  contracts  in 
the  name  of  the  United  States  for  the  account  of  such  Bureau 
for  the  purchase  of  strategic  and  critical  materials  in  any 
participating  country.  Such  contracts  may  provide  for  de¬ 
liveries  over  definite  periods,  but  not  to  exceed  twenty  years 
in  any  contract,  and  may  provide  for  payments  in  advance 
of  deliveries. 

“(3)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be  deemed  to 
restrict  or  limit  in  any  manner  the  authority  now  held  by 
any  agency  of  the  United  States  Government  in  procur¬ 
ing  or  stimulating  increased  production  of  the  materials 
referred  to  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  in  countries  other 
than  participating  countries.” 

Sec.  11.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section  117  (c) 
of  such  Act  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  a  colon  and  the  following: 
“ Provided ,  That  the  Administrator  shall  fix  and  pay  a 
uniform  rate  per  pound  for  the  ocean  transportation  of  all 
relief  packages  of  food  or  other  general  classification  of  com¬ 
modities  shipped  to  any  participating  foreign  country,  re¬ 
gardless  of  methods  of  shipment  and  higher  rates  charged 
by  particular  agencies  of  transportation,  but  this  proviso 
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shall  not  apply  to  shipments  made  by  individuals  to  indi- 

* 

viduals  through  the  mails.” 

(b)  Section  117  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 

' 

the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows : 

“(e)  Whenever  the  Administrator  shall  determine  that 
the  shipping  capacity  available  to  Italy  is  inadequate 
for  such  emigration  from  Italy  as  may  be  desirable  to 
further  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  United  States  Mari-  j 
time  Commission  shall,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  and  without  reimbursement  by  the  Administrator, 
make  available  to  Italy,  under  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  Administrator,  not  more  than 
ten  vessels  capable  of  engaging  in  such  service,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  transporting  emigrants  from  Italy  to  parts  of  the 
world  other  than  the  United  States:  Provided,  That  title 
to  any  such  vessels  which  are  owned  by  the  United  States 
Government  shall  remain  in  the  United  States,  and  any 
or  all  of  such  vessels  shall  be  returned  forthwith  upon  de¬ 
mand  of  the  President,  and  in  any  event  not  later  than 
June  30,  1952.” 

Sec.  12.  (a)  Sections  105  (c)  and  117  (d)  of  such 
Act  are  amended  by  striking  out  “section  6  of  the  Act  of 
July  2,  1940  (54  Stat.  714) ,  as  amended”  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  “the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949”. 


11 


1  (b)  Section  112  (g)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 

2  ing  out  “section  6  of  the  Act  of  July  2,  1940  (54  Stat. 

3  714),  including  any  amendment  thereto”  and  inserting  in 

4  lieu  thereof  “the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949”. 
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81st  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


S.  1209 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  9  (legislative  day,  February  21),  1949 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Jenner  to  the  bill  (S.  1209) 
to  amend  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  viz: 

1  On  page  4,. after  line  22,  insert  the  following: 

2  '‘(b)  So  much  of  section  112  (d)  of  such  Act  as  pre- 

3  cedes  paragraph  ( 1 )  thereof  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

4  “‘(d)  The  term  “surplus  agricultural  commodity”  as 

5  used  in  this  section  is  defined  as  any  agricultural  commodity, 

6  or  product  thereof,  produced  in  the  United  States  which  is 
I  in  excess  of  domestic  requirements.  Any  agricultural  com- 

8  modity,  or  product  thereof,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  excess 

9  of  domestic  requirements  (A)  if  so  determined  by  the 
19  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  or  (B)  if,  in  the  case  of  an  agri- 

cultural  commodity,  such  commodity  is  selling  at  less  than 
3-9-49 - B 
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its  parity  or  comparable  price,  or  (0)  if,  in  the  case  of  a 
product  of  an  agricultural  commodity,  such  product  is  sell¬ 
ing  at  less  than  a  price  sufficient  to  reflect  to  producers  of 
such  commodity  the  parity  or  comparable  price  of  such 
commodity.  The  comparable  price  for  any  agricultural 
commodity  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  used  in  lieu  of  its  parity  price  for  the  purposes 
of  this  subsection  if  the  production  or  consumption  of  such 
commodity  has  so  changed  in  extent  or  character  since  the 
base  period  as  to  result  in  a  price  out  of  line  with  parity 
prices  for  the  basic  commodities  cotton,  wheat,  corn,  to¬ 
bacco,  rice,  and  peanuts.  In  providing  for  the  procurement 
of  any  such  surplus  agricultural  commodity  for  transfer  to 
any  participating  country  in  accordance  with  the  require¬ 
ments  of  such  country,  the  Administrator  shall,  insofar  as 
practicable  and  where  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  give  effect  to  the  following:’.” 

On  page  4,  line  23,  strike  out  “  (b)  ”  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  “(c) 
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81st  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


S.  1209 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  IT  (legislative  day,  February  21),  1949 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Morse  to  the  bill  (S.  1209) 
to  amend  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  viz:  On 
page  5,  after  line  7,  insert  the  following  new  subsection: 

1  (j)  To  the  maximum  extent  consistent  with  the  accom- 

2  plishment  of  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  Administrator 

3  shall  provide  that  the  procurement  of  machinery  and  other 

4  commodities  in  the  United  States  will  be  made  on  a  fair 

5  competitive  basis  to  enable  small  business  to  compete  with 

6  big  business,  and  shall  issue  regulations  to  provide  for 

7  compliance. 
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81st  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


S.  1209 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  18, 1949 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Magnuson  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Aiken,  Mr.  Cordon,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Miller,  Mr. 
Taylor,  Mr.  Cain,  Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Knowland,  and  Mr. 
Pepper)  to  the  bill  (S.  1209)  to  amend  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  viz:  On  page  5,  after  section 
7  (b)  (i)  or  section  7  (c) ,  insert  the  following:  Section 
112  (f)  of  such  Act  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

1  (f)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  section,  but  not- 

2  withstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  in  order  to  encour- 

3  age  utilization  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  pursuant 

4  to  this  or  any  other  Act  providing  for  assistance  or  relief  to 

5  foreign  countries,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  carrying 
d  out  the  purposes  of  clause  (1) ,  section  32,  Public  Law  320, 
^  Seventy-fourth  Congress,  as  amended,  may  make  payments, 
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including  payments  to  any  Government  agency  “procuring 
or  selling  such  surplus  agricultural  commodities,  in  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  sales  price  (basis  free 
along  ship  or  free  on  hoard  vessel,  United  States  ports) , 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  of  such  sur¬ 
plus  agriculturial  commodities,  except  that  in  the  case  of 
any  perennial  horticultural  commodity  or  product  thereof, 
or  class,  type,  or  specification  thereof,  such  payments  may 
be  made  in  such  amounts  and  in  such  manner  as  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  may  deem  appropriate  for  the  purposes 
of  this  section.  The  rescission  of  the  remainder  of  section 
32  funds  by  the  Act  of  July  30,  1947  (Public  Law  266, 
Eightieth  Congress),  is  hereby  canceled  and  such  funds  are 
hereby  made  available  for  the  purposes  of  section  32  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1948.  In  addition,  there 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
clause  (1)  of  section  32  by  the  making  of  such  payments 
for  perennial  horticultural  commodities  or  products  thereof, 
or  any  class,  type,  or  specification  thereof,  not  to  exceed 
$100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1950.” 
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81st  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


S.  1209 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  18, 1949 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Magnuson  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Aiken,  Mr.  Cordon,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Taylor, 
Mr.  Cain,  Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Knowland,  and  Mr.  Pepper) 
to  the  bill  (S.  1209)  to  amend  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Act  of  1948,  viz:  On  page  5,  after  section  7  (b)  (i) ,  insert 
the  following  new  subsection: 

1  (c)  Section  112  (d)  of  such  Act  is  hereby  amended 

2  by  adding  after  the  words  “any  agricultural  commodity,  or 

3  product  thereof”  the  following:  “or  class,  type,  or  specifica- 

4  tion  thereof”. 
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81st  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


H.  R.  3748 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

March  23,  1949 

Mr.  Kee  introduced  the  following  bill ;  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 

on  Foreign  Alfairs 


A  BILL 

To  amend  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  the  fourth  and  fifth  sentences  of  section  102  (a)  of  the 

4  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948  are  hereby  amended 

5  to  read  as  follows:  “Mindful  of  the  advantages  which  the 

6  United  States  has  enjoyed  through  the  existence  of  a  large 

7  domestic  market  with  no  internal  trade  barriers,  and  believing 

8  that  similar  advantages  can  accrue  to  the  countries  of  Europe, 

9  it  is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 

10  to  encourage  these  countries  through  their  joint  organization 

11  to  exert  sustained  common  efforts  to  achieve  speedily  that 


9 
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1  economic  cooperation  in  Europe  which  is  essential  for  lasting 

2  peace  and  prosperity.  It  is  further  declared  to  be  the  policy 

3  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  encourage  the  unification 

4  and  federation  of  Europe,  and  to  sustain  and  strengthen 

5  principles  of  individual  liberty,  free  institutions,  and  genuine 

6  independence  in  Europe  through  assistance  to  those  countries 

7  of  Europe  which  participate  in  a  joint  recovery  program 

8  based  upon  self-help  and  mutual  cooperation :  Provided, 

9  That  no  assistance  to  the  participating  countries  herein  con- 

10  templated  shall  seriously  impair  the  economic  stability  of 

11  the  United  States.”  » 

12  Sec.  2.  The  second  sentence  of  section  104  (e)  of  such 

13  Act  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  “$10,000  per  annum” 

14  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “the  highest  rate  authorized  b}r 

15  such  Act”. 

Id  Sec.  3.  The  first  sentence  of  section  105  (c)  of  such 
IT  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948  is  hereby  amended  by 

18  striking  out  “section  6  of  the  Act  of  July  2,  1940  (54 

19  Stat.  714),  as  amended,”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “the 

20  Export  Control  Act  of  1949”. 

21  Sec.  4.  Section  108  of  such  Economic  Cooperation  Act 

22  of  1948  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 

23  following  new  sentences:  “There  shall  be  a  Deputy  United 

24  States  Special  Representative  in  Europe  who  shall  (a)  be 

25  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
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1  sent  of  the  Senate,  (b)  be  entitled  to  receive  the  same  compen- 

2  sation  and  allowances  as  a  chief  of  mission,  class  3,  within 

3  the  meaning  of  the  Act  of  August  13,  1946  (60  Stat.  999) , 

4  and  (c)  have  the  rank  of  ambassador  extraordinary  and 

5  plenipotentiary.  The  Deputy  United  States  Special  Repre- 

6  sentative  shall  perform  such  functions  as  the  United  States 

7  Special  Representative  shall  designate,  and  shall  be  Acting 

8  United  States  Special  Representative  during  the  absence  or 

9  disability  of  the  United  States  Special  Representative  or  in 

10  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  United  States  Special 

11  Representative.” 

12  Sec.  5.  The  last  sentence  of  section  109  (a)  of  such 
18  Act  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  period  and  in- 
11  serting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  following:  “and 
1^  the  chief  of  the  special  mission  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 

16  the  same  compensation  and  allowances  as  a  chief  of  mission, 

17  class  3,  or  a  chief  of  mission,  class  4,  within  the  meaning  of 

18  the  Act  of  August  13,  1946  (60  Stat.  999),  or  compensa- 

19  tion  and  allowances  in  accordance  with  section  110  (a)  of 
26  this  title,  as  the  Administrator  shall  determine  to  be  necessary 

f  r*  d 

21  or  appropriate.” 

22  Sec.  6.  (a)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  111  (a)  of 
28  such  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948  is  hereby  amended 
2^  by  striking  out  the  final  period  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
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“for  United  States  flag  vessels,  not  to  exceed  a  reasonable 
differential  above  current  world  market  rates/' 

(b)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  111  (b)  of  such  Act  is 
hereby  amended  in  the  following  particulars : 

(1)  By  inserting  after  “projects”  a  comma  and  the 
following:  “including  expansion,  modernization,  or  develop¬ 
ment  of  existing  enterprises”  and  a  comma; 

(2)  By  inserting  after  “media”  the  following:  “consist¬ 
ent  with  the  national  interests  of  the  United  States”; 

(3)  By  striking  out  “in  the  first  year  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“made  in  any  fiscal  year”; 

(4)  By  amending  subparagraph  (i)  thereof  to  read  as 
follows : 

“  (i)  the  guaranty  to  any  person  shall  not 
exceed  the  amount  of  dollars  invested  in  the  project 
by  such  person  with  the  approval  of  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  plus  actual  earnings  or  profits  on  said  project 
to  the  extent  provided  by  such  guaranty;”. 

(5)  By  inserting  after  subparagraph  (iii)  thereof  the 
following  new  subparagraphs: 

(iv)  as  used  in  this  paragraph,  the  term 
‘investment’  includes  the  furnishing  of  capital  goods 
items  and  related  services,  for  use  in  connection 
with  projects  approved  by  the  Administrator,  pur- 
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suant  to  a  contract  providing  for  payment  in  whole 
or  in  part  after  June  30,  1950;  and 

“(v)  the  guaranty  to  any  person  shall  *e  lim¬ 
ited  to  assuring  the  following :  ( 1 )  the  transfer  into 
United  States  dollars  of  other  currencies,  or  credits 
in  such  currencies  received  by  such  person  as  earn¬ 
ings  or  profits  from  the  approved  investment,  as  re¬ 
payment  or  return  thereof,  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  as 
compensation  for  the  sale  or  disposition  of  all  Or  any 
part  thereof;  and  (2)  compensation  in  United  States 
dollars  for  loss  of  all  or  any  part  of  the  approved 
investment,  which  shall  be  foimd  by  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  to  have  been  lost  to  such  person  by  reason  of 
one  or  more  of  the  following  causes:  (a)  seizure, 
confiscation,  or  expropriation,  (b)  destruction  by 
riot,  revolution,  or  war,  (c)  any  law,  ordinance, 
regulation,  decree,  or  administrative  action  (other 
than  measures  affecting  the  conversion  of  currency ) , 
which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Administrator  prevents 
the  further  transaction  of  the  business  for  which  the 
guaranty  was  issued.  When  any  payment  is  made 
to  any  person  pursuant  to  a  guaranty  as  hereinbe¬ 
fore  described,  the  currency,  credits,  or  assets  on 
account  of  which  such  payment  is  made  shall  be¬ 
come  the  property  of  the  United  States  Govern* 
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ment,  and  the  United  States  Government  shall  be 
subrogated  to  any  right,  title,  claim,  or  cause  of 
•  action  existing  in  connection  therewith.” 

(6)  By  amending  the  next  to  last  sentence  thereof  to 
read  as  follows:  “The  total  amount  of  the  guaranties  made 
under  this  paragraph  (3)  shall  not  exceed  $300,000,000: 
Provided,  That  an}7  funds  allocated  to  a  guaranty  and  re¬ 
maining  after  all  liability  of  the  United  States  assumed  in 
connection  therewith  has  been  released,  discharged,  or  other¬ 
wise  terminated,  shall  be  available  for  allocation  to  other 
guaranties,  the  foregoing  limitation  notwithstanding.” 

(c)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  111  (c)  of  such  Act  is 
hereby  amended  in  the  following  particulars : 

(1)  By  amending  the  second  sentence  thereof  to  read 
as  follows :  “In  addition  to  the  amount  of  notes  above  author¬ 
ized,  the  Administrator  is  authorized,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section,  to  issue  notes  from  time  to  time  for 
purchase  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  an  amount  not 
exceeding  in  the  aggregate  $300,000,000  less  any  amount 
allocated  prior  to  April  3,  1949,  for  such  purpose,  until  all 
liabilities  arising  under  guaranties  made  pursuant  to  this 
authorization  have  expired  or  been  discharged.” 

(2)  By. striking  out  the  first  two  words,  “Such  notes” 
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in  the  second  sentence  thereof  and  inserting  “The  notes  here¬ 
inabove  authorized”; 

(3)  By  inserting  after  “Washington”  in  the  sixth  sen¬ 
tence  thereof  “for  assistance  on  credit  terms”. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  112  (c)  of  such  Act  is  hereby 
repealed. 

(b)  Section  112  (g)  of  such  Act  is  hereb}7  amended  by 
striking  out  “section  6  of  the  Act  of  July  2,  1940  (54  Stat. 
714) ,  including  any  amendment  thereto,”  and  “section  6  of 
the  Act  of  July  2,  1940,  as  amended,”  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  “the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949”. 

(c)  Section  112  (h)  of  such  Economic  Cooperation  Act 
of  1948  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  period,  insert¬ 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma,  and  adding  “and,  insofar  as 
practicable,  make  available  or  cause  to  be  made  available  to 
suppliers  in  the  United  States  reasonable  information,  as 
far  in  advance  as  possible,  of  purchases  proposed  to  be 
financed  with  funds  authorized  under  this  title.” 

(d)  Section  112  of  such  Act  is  hereby  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection : 

“(i)  No  funds  authorized  for  the  purposes  of  this  title 
shall  be  used  for  the  purchase  in  bulk  of  any  commodities 
(other  than  commodities  procured  by  or  in  the  possession 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  pursuant  to  price- 
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support  programs  required  by  law)  at  prices  higher  than 
the  market  price  prevailing  in  the  United  States  at  the  time 
of  the  purchase  adjusted  for  differences  in  the  cost  of  trans¬ 
portation  to  destination,  quality,  and  terms  of  payment.” 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  114  (c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
in  the  following  particulars: 

( 1 )  By  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first 
sentence  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
“ Provided  further,  That,  in  addition  to  the  amount  above 
authorized  to  be  appropriated,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  and  accom¬ 
plishing  the  purposes  of  this  title  not  to  exceed  $1,100,- 
000,000  for  the  period  April  3,  1949,  through  June  30, 
1949,  and  not  to  exceed  $4,280,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1950:  Provided  farther,  That,  in  addition 
to  the  foregoing,  any  balance,  unobligated  as  of  June  30, 
1949,  or  subsequently  released  from  obligation,  of  funds 
appropriated  for  carrying  out  and  accomplishing  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  title  for  any  period  ending  on  or  prior  to  that 
date  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  made  available  for  obliga¬ 
tion  through  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1950,  and  to 
be  transferred  to  and  consolidated  with  any  appropriations 
for  carrying  out  and  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  this  title 
for  said  fiscal  year.” 

(2)  By  amending  the  last  sentence  of  such  section  114 
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(c)  to  read  as  follows:  “The  authorizations  in  this  title  are 

limited  to  the  period  ending  June  30,  1950,  in  order  that  the 

% 

Congress  may  pass  on  any  subsequent  authorizations.” 

(b)  Section  114  of  such  Act  is  hereby  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(g)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other  law, 
until  such  time  as  an  appropriation  additional  to  that  made 
by  title  I  of  the  Foreign  Aid  Appropriation  Act,  1949 
(Public  Law  793,  Eightieth  Congress),  shall  he  made  pur¬ 
suant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  is  authorized  and  directed  to  make  ad¬ 
vances  not  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate  $1,000,000,000  to 
cany  out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  in  such  manner,  at. 
such  times,  and  in  such  amounts  as  the  Administrator  shall 
request,  and  no  interest  shall  be  charged  on  advances  made 
by  the  Treasury  to  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
for  this  purpose.  The  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
shall  he  repaid  without  interest  for  advances  made  by  it 
hereunder,  from  funds  made  available  for  the  purposes  of 
this  title.” 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Paragraph  (6)  of  section  115  (b)  of  such 
Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948  is  hereby  amended  by 
striking  out  the  period  following  the  words  “grant  basis”  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  colon  and  the  following:  “ Provided 1, 
That  the  obligation  to  make  such  deposits  may  be  waived,  in 
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1  the  discretion  of  the  Administrator,  with  respect  to  technical 

2  information  or  assistance  furnished  under  section  111  (a) 

3  (3)  of  this  title  and  with  respect  to  ocean  transportation  fur- 

4  nished  on  United  States  flag  vessels  under  section  1 1 1  of  this 

5  title  in  an  amount  not  exceeding  the  amount,  as  determined 

6  by  the  Administrator,  by  which  the  charges  for  such  trans- 

7  portation  exceed  the  cost  of  such  transportation  at  world 

8  market  rates.” 

9  (b)  Section  115  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  two 

10  new  subsections  as  follows: 

11  “(h)  Not  less  than  5  per  centum  of  each  special  local 

12  currency  account  established  pursuant  to  paragraph  (6)  of 

13  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall  be  allocated  to  the  use  of 
11  the  United  States  Government  for  expenditure  for  materials 
15  which  are  required  by  the  United  States  as  a  result  of 
Id  deficiencies  or  potential  deficiencies  in  its  own  resources  or 
11  for  other  local  currency  requirements  of  the  United  States. 

18  “(i)  (1)  The  Administrator  shall,  to  the  greatest 

19  extent  practicable,  initiate  projects  for  and  assist  the  appro- 

20  priate  agencies  of  the  United  States  Government  in  pro- 

21  curing  and  stimulating  increased  production  in  participating 

22  countries  of  materials  which  are  required  by  the  United  States 
^  ^  result  of  deficiencies  or  potential  deficiencies  in  its  own 

21  resources;  and  in  furtherance  of  those  objectives  the  Admin- 
25  istrator  shall,  in  addition  to  the  local  currency  allocated 
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1  pursuant  to  subsection  (h),  use  such  other  means  available 

2  to  him  under  this  title  as  he  may  deem  appropriate. 

3  “(2)  In  furtherance  of  such  objectives  and  within  the 

4  limits  of  the  appropriations  and  contract  authorizations  of  the 

5  Bureau  of  Federal  Supply  to  procure  strategic  and  critical 

6  materials,  the  Administrator,  with  the  approval  of  the  Di- 

7  rector  of  such  Bureau,  shall  enter  into  contracts  in  the  name 
3  of  the  United  States  for  the  account  of  such  Bureau  for  the 
9  purchase  of  strategic  and  critical  materials  in  any  participat- 

10  ing  country.  Such  contracts  may  provide  for  deliveries  over 

11  definite  periods,  but  not  to  exceed  twenty  years  in  any 

12  contract,  and  may  provide  for  payments  in  advance  of 

13  deliveries. 
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“(3)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be  deemed  to  re¬ 
strict  or  limit  in  any  manner  the  authority  now  held  by  any 
agency  of  the  United  States  Government  in  procuring  or 
stimulating  increased  production  of  the  materials  referred  to 
in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  in  countries  other  than  partici¬ 
pating  countries.” 

Sec.  10.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section  117  (c)  of 
such  Act  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  period  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  colon  and  the  following :  “ Provided , 
That  the  Administrator  shall  fix  and  pay  a  uniform  rate  per 


^  pound  for  the  ocean  transportation  of  all  relief  packages  of 
^  -  food  or  other  general  classification  of  commodities  shipped  to 
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any  participating  foreign  country,  regardless  of  methods  of 
shipment  and  higher  rates  charged  by  particular  agencies  of 
transportation,  hut  this  proviso  shall  not  apply  to  shipments 
made  by  individuals  to  individuals  through  the  mails.” 

(b)  Section  117  (d)  of  such  Act  is  hereby  amended 
by  striking  out  “section  6  of  the  Act  of  July  2,  1940  (54 
Stat.  714),  as  amended,”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949”. 

(c)  Section  117  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
a  new  subsection  to  read  as  follows : 

“(e)  Whenever  the  Administrator  shall  determine  that 
shipping  capacity  available  to  Italy  is  inadequate  for  such 
emigration  from  Italy  as  may  be  desirable  to  further  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  the  Administrator  shall  request  the 
United  States  Maritime  Commission  to  make  available  to 
Italy  vessels  capable  of  engaging  in  such  service  for  the 
purpose  of  transporting  emigrants  from  Italy  to  destinations 
other  than  the  United  States,  and  shall  specify  the  terms 
and  conditions  under  which  such  vessels  shall  thus  be 
made  available,  and  the  United  States  Maritime  Commis¬ 
sion  thereupon  shall,  notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  law  and  without  reimbursement  by  the  Administrator, 
make  such  vessels  available  to  Italy  in  accordance  with 
such  terms  and  conditions :  Provided ,  That  the  total  number 
of  such  vessels  made  available  for  such  purpose  shall  not 


1  at  any  one  time  exceed  ten:  Provided  further,  That  title 

2  to  each  such  vessel  owned  by  the  United  States  Govem- 

3  ment  shall  remain  in  the  United  States:  And  provided  fur- 

4  ther,  That  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which  such  ves- 

5  sels  are  made  available  to  Italy  shall  obligate  Italy  to  re- 

6  turn  the  vessels  forthwith  upon  demand  of  the  President, 

7  and  in  any  event  not  later  than  June  30,  195S.” 
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such  expenditures,  and  to  employ  upon  a 
temporary  basis  such  investigators,  techni¬ 
cal,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  as  it  deems 
advisable. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  un¬ 
der  this ’  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$25,000,  sirall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  ..Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


NOTICE  OP  HE 


IING  ON  SENATE  BILL  1008 


applica- 

individ- 

systems, 

Per- 


Mr.  McCARR^N.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi 
ciary,  I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  pub 
lie  hearing  has  been  scheduled  for 
Wednesday,  March  30.  .1949,  at  10  a.  m., 
in  room  424,  Senate  Oftjce  Building,  on 
the  bill  (S.  1008)  to  provide  a  2-year 
moratorium  with  respect  t! 
tion  of  certain  antitrust  law’ 
ual,  good-faith  delivered  pri 
and  freight-absorption  practi 
sons  desiring  to  be  heard  shoulcknotify 
the  committee  by  Monday,  March  88,  so 
that  a  schedule  can  be  prepared  for  tfopse 
who  wish  to  appear  and  testify,  ^e 
subcommittee  consists  of  the  Senate^:, 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  McCarran]  ,  chairman,' 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  O’Con¬ 
or],  and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Wiley]. 

CHANGE  OP  METHOD  OF  COUNTING  ELEC¬ 
TORAL  VOTES— STATEMENTS  BY  BASIL 
BREWER  AND  ANSWERS  BY  SENATOR 
LODGE 

[Mr.  LODGE  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  certain  state¬ 
ments  made  by  Mr.  Basil  Brewer,  publisher 
of  the  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard-Times, 
together  with  Mr.  Lodge's  answers  thereto, 
relating  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  2,  pro¬ 
viding  for  abolishing  the  electoral  college  and 
counting  electoral -college  votes  for  President 
and  Vice  President  in  proportion  to  the  popu¬ 
lar  vote,  which  appear  in  the  Appendix.] 

IN  BOSTON,  NOT  THE  SOUTH— EDITORIAL 
FROM  THE  ARKANSAS  DEMOCRAT 

[Mr.  FULBRIGHT  asked  and  obtained  leave 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  “In  Boston,  Not  the  South,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Arkansas  Democrat  of  March 
17,  1949,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

COLUMBIA  VALLEY  AUTHORITY- 
ARTICLE  BY  TOM  HUMPHREY 

[Mr.  CORDON  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  relating 
to  the  proposed  Columbia  Valley  Authority, 
written  by  Tom  Humphrey  and  published  in 
the  Oregon  Journal  of  March  20,  1949,  which 
appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

THE  NORTH  ATLANTIC  SECURITY  PACT- 
ARTICLE  BY  GEORGE  SOKOLSKY 

[Mr.  WATKINS  asked  and  obtained  leave 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  on 
the  North  Atlantic  Security  Pact,  written  by 
George  Sokolsky  and  published  in  the 
Washington  Times-Herald  of  March  23,  1949, 
which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
RELATIONS— EDITORIAL  COMMENT 
[Mr.  HENDRICKSON  asked  and  obtained 
leave  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  edi¬ 
torial  entitled  "The  Mayors  and  Money,” 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  of  March 
23,  1949;  alsqan  editorial  entitled  “Sprouting 
Seed,”  published  in  the  Newark  Evening 
News  of  March  22,  1949,  which  appears  in 
the  Appendix.] 

PROPAGANDA  AND  THE  NATION’S 
HEALTH— ARTICLE  BY  MARQUIS  CHILDS 

[in.-.  McMAHON  asked  and  obtained  leave 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  en¬ 


titled  “Propaganda  and  the  Nation’s  Health,” 
written  by  Marquis  Childs  and  published  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  March  24,  1949, 
which  appears  in  the  Appendix.) 

REPORT  ON  UNEMPLOYMENT  SITUATION 
IN  CONNECTICUT 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  report  from  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  of  the  State  of  Con¬ 
necticut  on  the  unemployment  situation 
in  Connecticut. 

There  is  no  more  important  domestic 
problem  than  the  maintenance  of  a  high 
level  of  employment;  and  it  is  my  humble 
judgment  that  everything  we  do  here 
must  be  geared  to  that  thought,  and  that 
that  thought  must  be  paramount  in  all 
our  considerations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Connecticut  Jobless  Claimants  Reach 
61,804 

The  number  of  jobless  claimants  for  un¬ 
employment  insurance  in  Connecticut  rose 
to  61,804  during  the  week  ended  March  12. 

%A  year  ago  there  were  25,353  filing,  while  in 
rAid-October,  when  the  present  upward 
treed  began,  21,485  were  applying  for 
benfc  " 

Initijal  claims,  which  represent  new  un¬ 
employment,  remained  high  with  7,959  re¬ 
ceived  timing  the  week  as  compared  with 
2,672  for  fflae  corresponding  week  a  year  ago. 
Largest  increases  in  Initial  claims  were  in 
the  Bridgeport,  Meriden,  New  London,  Dan¬ 
bury,  and  Bristol  areas. 

During  the  Veek  lack-of-work  lay-offs 
totaling  350  werdyeported  in  the  bearings 
Industry,  475  in  thi  brass  industry,  and  230 
in  hardware.  Lack-fkf-work  lay-offs  totaling 
from  100  up  to  200  occurred  in  each  of  the 
following  Industries:  Electrical  appliance, 
hat,  garment,  metgf  proclWts,  chain,  electri¬ 
cal  products,  clock,  tracto^and  paper  prod¬ 
ucts.  The  woolen,  recording  and  typewriter 
industries  had  lay-offs  affecting  from  50 
to  100. 

A  footwear  company  rehired  1C 

BRIDGEPORT  HIGHEST 

Bridgeport  led  the  State  in  the  "number 
of  jobless  claimants  with  9,937,  followed  by 
New  Haven  with  9,160,  Hartford  7,484,\and 
Waterbury  6,921.  The  other  15  offices,  with 
less  than  half  the  total,  were  each  unefsy 
3,000. 

BY  OFFICE 

The  Ansonia  office  reported  a  lay-off  of  25 
by  a  brass  mill  and  25  by  a  wire  manufac¬ 
turer  due  to  lack  of  work. 

In  the  Bridgeport  area,  a  brass  company 
laid  off  350,  an  electrical  appliance  company 
190,  a  chain  manufacturer  125,  and  a  re¬ 
cordings  company  45,  with  lack  of  work  the 
reason  in  each  instance. 

The  Bristol  office  reported  a  lay-off  of  115 
by  a  clock  company  and  30  by  a  brass  com¬ 
pany  due  to  lack  of  orders. 

In  the  Danbury  area,  7  hat  companies  laid 
off  a  total  of  185  due  to  lack  of  work.  An 
electrical  coil  manufacturer  laid  off  35, 
and  a  metal  products  firm  20,  with  lack  of 
work  the  reason. 

The  Danielson  office  reported  a  lay-off  of 
30  by  a  steel-products  firm  because  of  in¬ 
sufficient  steel,  and  25  by  a  textile  mill  due 
to  lack  of  orders. 

A  Hartford  typewriter  company  laid  off 
about  50. 

In  the  Meriden  area,  a  bearings  factory 
laid  off  285  due  to  lack  of  work. 

The  New  Britain  office  reported  lay-offs 
of  65  by  a  bearings  factory,  150  by  a  6Uit 
shop,  and  95  by  an  electrical  products  plant. 

In  the  New  Haven  area,  a  hardware  con¬ 
cern  reduced  its  force  by  75,  and  a  radiator 
factory  by  20.  A  wire  company  laid  off  20 


and  an  electrical-equipment  factory  20,  due 
to  lack  of  work. 

A  Norwalk  hardware  concern  reduced  its 
working  force  by  30.  A  footwear  company 
rehired  100,  and  a  dress  company  re  hired  20. 

In  the  Norwich  area,  a  paper-jproducts 
company  laid  off  100  temporarily  while  mov¬ 
ing  machinery.  A  textile  mill  laid  off  40 
due  to  lack  of  work. 

In  the  Stamford  area,  a  lock  company  cut 
production  and  laid  off  75. 

In  the  Thompsonville  area,  three  woolens 
companies  laid  off  a  total  of  65  temporarily. 

In  the  Torrington  area,  a  hardware  firm 
laid  off  20  and  a  sporting  goods  concern  30. 
A  timepiece  company  placed  160  on  a  24- 
hour  week  and  a  machinery  factory  put  260 
on  a  24-hour  week  due  to  lack  of  work. 

The  Waterbury  office  reported  lay-offs  of 
110  by  a  tractor  company,  25  by  a  castings 
factory,  30  by  a  rubber-footwear  manufac¬ 
turer,  25  by  a  brass  goods  concern,  and  40 
by  another  brass-goods  company. 

[Mr.  MURRAY  addressed  the  Senate 
on  the  subject  of  Missouri  River  floods 
and  the  proposed  Missouri  Valley  Au¬ 
thority.  His  speech  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix.] 

TEMPORARY  SUSPENSION  OF  CERTAIN 

IMPORT  AND  AD  VALOREM  TAXES  ON 

COPPER— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  GEORGE  submitted  the  following 
report: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
2313)  to  suspend  certain  import  taxes  on  cop¬ 
per,  having  met,  after  full  and  free  confer¬ 
ence,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows: 

Amendment  numbered  1:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  1,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows :  In 
lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by 
the  Senate  amendment  insert  the  following: 
“and  other  than  composition  metal  provided 
for  in  paragraph  1657  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930,  as  amended,  which  is  suitable  both  in 
its  composition  and  shape,  without  further 
refining  or  alloying,  for  processing  into  cast¬ 
ings,  not  including  as  castings  ingots  or  sim¬ 
ilar  cast  forms”;  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  numbered  2:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  2,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows :  In 
ieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by 
e  Senate  amendment  insert  the  following: 
30,  1950”;  and  in  line  8  of  the  House 
ssed  bill  strike  out  “March  31,”;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Is  Walter  F.  George, 

Tom  Connally, 

E.  D.  Millikin, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

\  R.  L.  Doughton, 

\  Jere  Cooper, 

Wilbur  D.  Mills, 
'^.Daniel  A.  Reed, 

,OY  O.  Woodruff, 

Managers  on%fce  Part  of  the  House. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  present" ^consideration  of 
the  conference  report?^ 

There  being  no  objecting.  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Present,  the 
conference  has  resolved  the%disagree- 
ment  between  the  two  Housesk  There 
were  two  amendments  made  In  the 
Senate.  The  House  is  concurring  in.  the 
first  amendment,  with  a  clarifying 
amendment  inserted  at  the  request  "‘pf 
the  Treasury  Department  solely  for  the 
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purpose  of  rendering  easy  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  act.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  in  the  Senate  these  duties  and  taxes 
were  suspended  for  a  period  of  1  year. 
The  bilnas  it  came  from  the  House  pro¬ 
vided  for  Suspension  for  a  2-year  period. 
The  Senate  and  House  conferees  have 
accepted  the\Senate  amendment,  with 
an  amendment  suspending  the  taxes  un¬ 
til  June  30,  1950,  which  is  a  year  and  3 
months  after  the\xpiration  of  the  cur- 
rent  act 

Mr.  SALTONSTAtsJj.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  May  I  ask  if 
this  is  a  unanimous  report? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  It  is  a  unanimous  re¬ 
port,  signed  by  all  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The,  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference  re¬ 
port.  \ 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  FLOODS  IN  \ 
LOUISIANA 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  word  this  morning  that  a  disaster 
has  befallen  a  section  of  my  State  of 
Louisiana.  Across  the  river,  slightly 
above  the  State  capital  at  Baton  Rouge, 
La.,  the  main  line  levee  has  caved  into 
the  Mississippi  River.  This  is  the  first 
time  in  22  years  that  one  of  the  main 
line  levees  of  the  Mississippi  has  been 
breached.  From  the  best  information 
available  at  this  time,  this  disaster  is 
entirely  an  act  of  God,  which  no  human 
hand,  with  all  due  care,  could  have  pre¬ 
vented.  The  capable  forces  of  the  Army 
engineers  and  the  Louisiana  Department* 
of  Public  Works  are  at  this  moment 
mobilizing  all  equipment  in  the  area  an 
the  effort  to  close  this  breach  in  /ur 
levee.  We  are  extremely  hopeful  .that 
this  effort  will  be  successful.  If  if  fails 
to  succeed,  then  10,000  people  of  Louisi¬ 
ana  may  lose  their  homes  and  their  pos¬ 
sessions.  Fortunately  the  flood  waters 
have  passed  their  peak  height  m  2  weeks 
ago,  which  is  of  some  small  consolation, 
because  it  would  tend  to  minimize  the 
damage  and  especially  the  potential  loss 
of  life.  Nevertheless,  if  ttys  breach  can¬ 
not  be  immediately  closed,  all  crops  in. 
this  agricultural  area  yfill  be  lost.  In 
fact,  it  is  feared  that/there  is  enough 
water  behind  the  lev/e  already  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  successful  crops  in  this  area  of 
three  parishes,  which  corresponds  to 
three  counties  in  other  States. 

Our  Governor,  /he  Honorable  Earl  K. 
Long,  has  been  at  the  breach  since  the 
early  hours  of /this  morning,  to  assure 
that  all  forces  of  the  State  of  Louisiana 
are  used  to  assist  in  the  flood  fighting. 

For  sometime,  in  committee,  I  have 
been  urging  that  flood  control  functions 
be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Army  engi¬ 
neers;  and  I  believe  the  wisdom  of  that 
position  will  be  demonstrated  in  this 
present  disaster.  No  one  is  better  able 
to  mobilize  relief  forces  than  the  Army 
engineers  on  the  scene.  I  am  informed 
thajr  General  Feringa,  president  of  the 

Jsissippi  River  Commission,  flew  to 
on  Rouge,  La.,  at  daybreak  this  morn- 
and  that  he  is  presently  assisting  in 
icting  the  flood-fighting  operations  at 
breach.  All  suitable  equipment  of 


public  and  private  agencies  is  beim 
commandeered;  and,  if  the  breach 
be  successfully  closed,  it  will  be  a  giga 
tribute  to  the  enormous  diligence  of  /he 
Army  engineers.  I  am  frank  to  say 
I  do  not  believe  any  Federal  civilian 
agency  could  cope  with  such  a  dj/aster. 

Mr.  President,  on  yesterday  th fs  House 
Appropriations  Committee  reported  to 
the  House  their  action  with  regard  to  ap¬ 
propriations  for  flood  control^  in  which 
they  slashed  the  budget  recommendation 
for  the  Mississippi  River  and  its  tribu¬ 
taries  by  $13,000,000.  I  /esire  to  con¬ 
demn  this  as  false  economy,  as  is  well 
demonstrated  by  the  cajfestrophe  visited 
upon  my  State  in  the  small  hours  of  this 
morning.  I  desire  to  serve  notice  at  this 
time  that  the  entire  I/iuisiana  delegation 
will  exert  every  effort  to  restore  these 
funds. 

The  Morganza/floodway,  which  pro¬ 
tects  the  greater  part  of  the  population 
of  south  Louisiana,  cannot  be  opened 
without  enortyous  property  damage  at 
this  time.  Af,  the  rate  recommended  by 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee,  we 
may  never  i-h  our  lifetime  see  that  flood¬ 
way  completely  ready,  in  the  event  the 
city  of  yte w  Orleans  and  surrounding 
area 'should  be  threatened  by  the  type  of 
disaster  which  now  has  befallen  one  of 
our  r^h,  rural  areas.  To  me  it  is  the  | 
height  ofSfalse  economy  that  we  should 
her/be  debating  the  expenditure  of  $5,-  ] 
50a000,00C  fbr  the  salvation  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  economy*  and  at  the  same  time  be 
leaving  more  than  1,000,000  Americans 
/n  danger  for  thefr  lives  and  property  be- 
/  cause  of  an  effort  \o  save  a  few  million 
dollars  from  year  to  year. 

It  may  be  necessary,  for  my  State  to 
seek  disaster  relief  similar  to  that  which  : 
the  Western  States  haVe  already  re¬ 
quested.  This  situation  more  than  ever 
calls  to  my  mind  the  wisdonL  of  the  rec¬ 
ommendation  made  by  the  junior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Florida  on  this  floor  a  few  weeks 
ago,  when  he  stated  that  the  United 
States  of  America  should  have  a  per¬ 
manently  organized  disaster  relief  pro¬ 
gram  available  to  all  sections  of  the 
United  States.  I  trust  that  at  this  ses¬ 
sion  the  Congress  will  establish  such  an 
organization  and  will  provide  adequate 

- . 

EXTENSION  OF  EUROPEAN  RECOVERY 
PROGRAM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1209)  to  amend  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  C. 
Tyler  Wood  is  an  expert  on  EC  A.  He  is 
not  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Relations,  but  he  is  now 
in  the  Chamber.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Connally]  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michi¬ 
gan  [Mr.  Vandenberg]  believe  that  it  is 
advisable  that  he  be  on  the  floor  during' 
the  debate  on  this  important  measure. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Tyler  Wood  be  permitted  the 
privilege  of  the  Senate  floor  during  the 
debate  upon  ECA. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob¬ 
jection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  Senate  knows,  the  pending  bill  pro¬ 


poses  to  continue  for  another  year  from 
the  coming  April  and  for  the  3  months 
intervening  between  April  1950  through 
June  of  1950,  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Administration  authorization. 

Less  than  12  months  ago  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  in  an  action  un¬ 
precedented  in  world  history,  approved 
the  European  recovery  program  for  a  1- 
year  period.  This  program  has  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  entire  civilized 
world.  It  was  a  departure  from  prac¬ 
tices  which  theretofore  had  obtained, 
and  it  represented  an  act  of  far-reaching 
importance  by  the  United  States  for  the 
salvation,  rehabilitation,  and  reestab¬ 
lishment  of  the  economies  of  the  nations 
of  Europe  which  participate  under  the 
program.  The  program  was  designed  to 
help  the  participating  countries,  whose 
economies  had  been  devastated  and  dis¬ 
rupted  by  war,  to  help  themselves  to 
sound  recovery. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
bear  in  mind  that  the  cardinal  principle 
of  this  act  is  to  help  the  countries  of  Eu¬ 
rope  themselves  rehabilitate  their  econ¬ 
omies  under  its  provisions  and  under 
their  own  efforts,  so  that  at  the  end  of 
the  period  they  may  be  able  to  stand 
upon  their  own  feet  and  carry  forward 
their  economic  and  other  activities. 

Austria,  Belgium,  Denmark,  France, 
Greece,  Iceland,  Ireland,  Italy,  Luxem¬ 
burg,  the  Netherlands,  Portugal,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  the  United 
Kingdom,  western  Germany,"  and  the 
Free  Territory  of  Trieste — these  are  the 
countries  that  have  cooperated  in  this 
great  venture. 

When  we  launched  the  European  re¬ 
covery  program,  v/e  forsook  temporary 
relief,  and  embraced  the  concept  of  re¬ 
covery.  By  this  program  it  has  been  our 
purpose  not  simply  to  provide  relief  for 
the  moment,  relief  which  would  easily 
be  expended  and  easily  be  consumed, 
but  to  envision  the  ultimate  recovery  of 
those  nations,  so  that  they  would  not 
need  the  character  of  relief  which  had 
previously  obtained.  At  the  same  time 
we  required  as  a  condition  for  our  aid 
that  the  participating  countries  take  the 
initiative  and  the  main  responsibility  for 
working  out  a  program  designed  to  re¬ 
store  Europe’s  economic  health  by  1952. 
These  principles  have  been  followed  and 
the  success  that  has  been  achieved  so 
far  proves  that  mutual  aid  and  self-help 
are  vital  elements  in  the  recovery  effort. 

On  February  8  the  ECA  submitted  to 
the  Congress  its  request  to  extend  the 
recovery  program  for  another  year.  The 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  has  just 
completed  an  exhaustive  study  of  the 
entire  matter.  Thirty-five  witnesses 
have  appeared  before  the  committee,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Administrator,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
the  United  States  representative  abroad, 
five  Members  of  the  Senate,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  ECA  mission  chiefs.  We  have  met 
in  almost  continuous  session  for  4  weeks. 
We  have  heard  many  witnesses  who  asked 
to  be  heard. 

On  the  basis  of  this  exhaustive  in¬ 
quiry,  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
recommends  the  continuation  of  ECA, 
and  urges  speedy  action  on  the  bill  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate.  I  am  proud  to  say  that 
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the  committee,  in  still  another  demon¬ 
stration  of  bipartisan  unity,  has  reached 
its  decision  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  13  to  0. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  ECA  is,  in  large 
measure,  accomplishing  the  important 
objectives  which  the  Congress  set  out  for 
it.  It  has  made  possible  a  heartening  in¬ 
crease  in  production  and  trade  in  the 
participating  countries.  It  has  contrib¬ 
uted  to  genuine  independence  in  Europe, 
and  has  given  new  hope  and  confidence 
to  the  free  nations  of  the  world.  It  has 
been  the  impelling  motive  in  causing  the 
nations  of  western  Europe  to  cooperate 
more  closely  in  peace  than  they  have  at 
any  time  in  their  history.  It  has  brought 
vividly  to  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
western  Europe  the  fact  that  their  salva¬ 
tion  does  not  lie  in  discord  and  disunion, 
but  that  it  lies  along  the  road  of  coopera¬ 
tion  and  unity,  especially  in  economic 
affairs. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  pro¬ 
duction  figures  of  the  participating  coun¬ 
tries.  It  will  be  understood,  of  course, 
that  participating  countries  are  required 
to  enter  into  contracts  with  the  ECA  in 
Europe,  under  which  they  assume  certain 
obligations,  and  in  whfch  the  United 
States  sets  forth  the  outlines  of  its  policy. 
Here  impressive  progress  has  been  made. 
The  total  output  of  factories  and  mines 
last  year  was  15  percent  higher  than  in 
1947,  and  nearly  equal  to  1938.  Outside 
of  western  Germany,  coal  production  in¬ 
creased  almost  to  prewar  levels,  and  steel 
operations  were  well  above  the  1938  rate. 
Freight  traffic  is  up  more  than  30  percent, 
and  the  production  of  electric  power  is 
already  65  percent  higher  than  prewar. 

Statistics  are  always  cold  hard  facts, 
Mr.  President,  but  even  so,  these  are  elo¬ 
quent  figures.  They  mean,  in  human 
terms,  that  the  warm  blood  of  economic 
life  is  beginning  to  course  once  more 
through  the  veins  of  a  devastated  and 
war-torn  Europe.  Recovery,  in  both  an 
economic  and  spiritual  sense,  is  well  un¬ 
der  way. 

Just  as  coal  and  power  and  steel  are 
the  sinews  of  economic  life  so  the  in¬ 
creased  production  of  food  is  absolutely 
essential  if  the  vigor  and  vitality  of  the 
people  of  Europe  are  to  be  built  up  again. 
Here  again  I  can  report  encouraging 
progress.  Due  to  greater  efforts  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  farmers  and  extremely  favorable 
weather  conditions  crops  in  the  partici¬ 
pating  countries  were  20  percent  larger 
in  1948  than  they  were  in  1947.  But 
people  are  still  eating  less  than  they  did 
before  the  war  and  there  are  discourag¬ 
ing  deficiencies  in  meat,  fats,  and  dairy 
products. 

The  production  figures  look  good,  but 
how  about  exports?  In  order  to  pay 
their  obligations  and  their  assumption 
of  imports,  it  is  necessary  of  course  that 
the  participating  countries  be  able  to 
export  commodities.  For  the  countries 
as  a  group,  exports  increased  20  per¬ 
cent  over  the  1947  level.  In  Italy  the 
increase  ran  to  nearly  50  percent;  in 
Holland  and  Belgium,  a  little  less  than 
one-third.  It  remains  highly  significant, 
however,  that  the  earnings  of  the  ERP 
countries  this  year  will  pay  for  only 
about  half  the  imports  they  need  from 
the  outside  world. 


While  we  have  every  right  to  be 
pleased  with  this  general  increase  in 
production,  we  must  not  be  misled  by 
our  optimism.  Some  people  are  asking, 
why  should  we  not  make  a  sizable  cut 
in  European  recovery  funds  now  that 
production  is  approaching  the  prewar 
level?  Why,  they  ask,  should  the  Amer¬ 
ican  taxpayer  continue  to  subsidize  the 
people  of  Europe  so  they  can  enjoy  a 
standard  of  living  even  higher  than  that 
which  they  enjoyed  in  1938? 

This  is  an  extremely  important  ques¬ 
tion,  Mr.  President,  and  deserves  a  forth¬ 
right  reply.  We  must  not  make  a  wrong 
diagnosis  of  our  patient  or  he  may  suffer 
a  serious  relapse  during  our  course  of 
treatments. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  Europe  will  not, 
during  the  period  of  our  aid,  enjoy  a 
higher  standard  of  living  than  in  1938. 
Production  will  have  to  be  increased  far 
above  the  prewar  level  before  the  people 
can  once  again  live  as  well  as  they  for¬ 
merly  did.  During  the  war  the  partici¬ 
pating  countries  lost  many  billion  dol¬ 
lars  when  their  homes,  their  factories, 
and  their  transportation  systems  were 
destroyed.  They  also  were  forced  to  liq¬ 
uidate  much  of  their  overseas  invest¬ 
ments  which  had  been  a  profitable 
source  of  income.  Those  overseas  in¬ 
vestments  usually  are  referred  to  as  their 
Invisible  assets,  foreign  investments, 
shipping  income,  and  a  vast  variety  of 
foreign  overseas  income.  They  must 
now  make  up  that  lost  ground.  More¬ 
over,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  western  Europe  has  increased 
by  20,000,000  since  1938,  and  production 
must  be  correspondingly  increased. 

By  no  means  the  least  of  ECA’s 
achievements  is  the  real  stimulus  it  has 
given  the  participating  countries  toward 
cooperative  action  in  solving  their  mu¬ 
tual  problems.  The  central  organ  of  the 
participating  countries — the  Organiza¬ 
tion  for  European  Economic  Coopera¬ 
tion — has  already  rendered  invaluable 
service  and  is  steadily  gaining  in  power 
and  influence.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  that  was  the  group  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  various  nations  who  were 
called  upon  by  the  American  Govern¬ 
ment  to  meet  and  to  propose  plans  by 
which  it  was  expected  they  would  coop¬ 
erate  with  the  United  States  in  carrying 
forward  any  program  that  might  be 
adopted. 

During  the  past  year  OEEC  has  de¬ 
voted  a  great  deal  of  its  energies  to  the 
immediate  task  of  drawing  up  an  effec¬ 
tive  program  for  the  use  of  American 
aid  in  1948-49.  With  this  preliminary 
hurdle  out  of  the  way,  OEEC  should  now 
be  able  to  give  more  attention  to  those 
measures  of  mutual  aid  and  self-help 
which  will  directly  stimulate  production 
in  and  trade  among  the  ERP  countries. 
That  is  one  of  the  chief  activities. 

Another  OEEC  pilot  project  is  the 
intra -European  payments  plan.  By  this 
ingenious  device  our  aid  has  a  double- 
barreled  effect  In  stimulating  trade — it 
helps  the  recipient  country  and  it  helps 
other  states  to  whom  the  recipient  may 
in  turn  extend  grants-in-aid  in  its  own 
currency.  Thus,  Belgium,  a  creditor  na¬ 
tion  in  its  trade  with  western  Europe,  is 


receiving  over  $247,000,000  from  ECA  in 
1948-49.  At  the  same  time,  Belgium  is 
making  grants  totaling  more  than  $207,- 
000,000  to  other  participating  countries. 
The  net  aid  Belgium  receives  is,  there¬ 
fore,  only  a  little  over  $40,000,000.  But 
a  great  stimulation  has  been  given  to 
the  countries  with  whom  she  trades  and 
carries  on  commerce  and  whom  she  aids 
in  rehabilitating  their  economic  fortunes. 

We  Americans  have  long  been  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  economic  advantages  that 
derive  from  the  fact  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  can  trade  freely  within 
a  large  geographical  area.  The  plans 
now  being  developed  in  western  Europe 
for  customs  and  economic  unions  involv¬ 
ing  the  Benelux  countries,  the  Scandi¬ 
navian  countries,  and  Italy  and  France 
are,  therefore,  particularly  encouraging. 
I  salute  especially  the  recent  announce¬ 
ment  which  Holland,  Belgium,  and 
Luxemburg  made  that  all  trade  barriers 
among  the  three  countries  will  be  abol¬ 
ished  by  July  1,  1950.  This  courageous 
action  may  prove  to  be  the  first  sig¬ 
nificant  step  in  tearing  down  trade  re¬ 
striction  all  across  western  Europe. 

For  those  impatient  souls  who  would 
like  to  see  Europe  unified  overnight  all 
this  may  seem  discouragingly  slow.  Yet 
when  one  looks  back  across  the  centuries 
it  becomes  perfectly  obvious  that  western 
Europe  has  already  moved  further 
toward  voluntary  unity  in  eight  short 
months  under  ECA  stimulus  than  it  had 
in  all  the  previous  centuries  since  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

Anyone  who  has  been  abroad  during 
the  past  few  months  can  testify  that  the 
recovery  program  has  also  greatly  bol¬ 
stered  the  forces  of  freedom  in  Europe. 
Before  the  passage  of  ECA  the  situation 
was  desperate.  Europe  was  drifting 
toward  economic  collapse  and  commu¬ 
nism  raised  its  ugly  head  anticipating  a 
field  day  in  every  country. 

But  the  passage  of  ECA  had  an  electric 
effect  in  western  Europe.  Even  before 
the  first  shipment  of  ECA  goods  left 
American  ports,  prospects  for  freemen 
became  brighter.  The  Italian  elections 
of  April  18, 1948,  resulted  in  a  heartening 
victory  for  democracy  and  a  correspond¬ 
ing  defeat  for  the  Communists. 

Mr.  President,  I  happened  to  be  in  Italy 
in  October  and  November  of  last  year,  and 
upon  every  hand  we  found  evidences  of 
the  activity  of  the  Italian  people  in  the 
election  in  which  they  were  successful, 
and  in  which  a  vital  effort  against  com¬ 
munism  was  registered  by  the  Italian 
people.  I  have  no  doubt  that  much  of 
their  improved  morale,  much  of  the  stim¬ 
ulation  for  them  to  reclaim  their  political 
power  and  to  resist  totalitarian  influ¬ 
ences,  was  due  to  the  operations  of  the 
ECA  and  the  relief  of  the  agony  of  the 
people. 

In  France,  too,  the  Communist  star  has 
steadily  waned,  particularly  after  the 
Government,  supported  by  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  French  people,  successfully 
broke  up  the  coal  strike  last  fall. 

I  was  also  in  France  in  November  of 
1948,  but  only  for  a  short  period,  and  I 
did  not  have  as  complete  an  opportunity 
to  survey  the  situation  as  I  had  in  Italy; 
but  there  is  no  question  with  regard  to 
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the  very  helpful  influence  the  ECA  has 
had  on  the  French  situation. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sorry  that  I  was  not  able  to  hear  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  speech  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas.  I  have  been  at¬ 
tending  a  hearing  of  subcommittee  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  since  10  a.  m. 
I  am  informed  there  is  much  industrial 
progress  being  made  in  the  various  coun¬ 
tries  of  western  Europe.  Can  the  Sena¬ 
tor  tell  us  to  what  extent  France,  Great 
Britain,  and  other  nations  in  western 
Europe  have  increased  their  productivity, 
both  industrially  and  agriculturally,  and 
how  does  such  productivity  compare  now 
with  what  it  wt.s  in  1939  and  for  some 
time  before  the  war? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  have  already  dis¬ 
cussed  that  quite  fully,  but  I  shall  be  glad 
to  go  over  It  again,  if  that  is  the  Senator’s 
wish. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  it  already  in  the 
Record? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Yes.  Does  the  Sen¬ 
ator  mean  their  productivity  before  the 
war  and  since  the  war? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes.  The  produc¬ 
tivity  of  Great  Britain  was  at  a  certain 
level  prior  to  1939,  and  today  I  am  in¬ 
formed  that  it  is  in  excess  of  what  it  was 
before  1939  and  for  some  time  before  the 
war. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  would  have  to 
check  the  exact  figures. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  was  going  to  follow 
up  with  another  question.  To  what  ex¬ 
tent  should  we  lend  aid  so  as  to  further 
increase  their  productivity  and  thereby 
place  them  in  a  better  position  to  offer 
us  competition  in  the  future? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  intended  to  discuss 
that  a  little  later.  I  assume  the  Senator 
has  reference  to  certain  statements  car¬ 
ried  in  the  press,  from  politicians  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  with  reference  to  how 
far  they  have  recovered  and  that  they 
are  not  in  need  of  additional  funds  to 
aid  in  their  recovery. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No;  I  did  not  mean 
that.  I  was  thinking,  for  example,  of 
the  production  of  steel.  Great  Britain 
has  today  far  exceeded  its  steel  capacity 
in  contrast  to  its  prewar  production. 
Am  I  correct  in  that  statement? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Are  we  to  continue 
supplying  them  with  more  funds  so  as 
fui’ther  to  increase  their  production  and, 
no  doubt,  cause  a  clash  with  our  own 
production? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  will  say  to  the 
Senator  that  it  is  fortunate  for  us  that 
Great  Britain  is  producing  more  steel 
than  she  did  previously  because  it  lessens 
the  load  upon  us  in  contributing  to  her 
recovery.  I  cannot  discuss  all  the  differ¬ 
ent  angles  because  that  would  be  beyond 
my  capacity. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Suppose  she  should 
continue  to  increase  production,  and 
suppose  France  and  other  nations  which 
we  are  assisting  should  increase  their 
production,  what  would  become  of  our 
production? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Increased  produc¬ 
tion  on  their  part  will  speed  the  day 


when  we  can  discontinue  our  aid  and 
retire  from  the  field,  if  necessary. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  may  be  true, 
but  it  will  also  affect  our  ability  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  our  own  enormous  production 
capacity.  Today  we  have  reached  an 
all-time  high  in  the  production  of  steel — 
some  96,000,000  tons.  It  strikes  me,  as 
I  have  just  stated,  that  if  we  continue 
assistance  to  the  extent  that  foreign 
nations  will  be  able  to  increase  their 
capacity  to  such  a  degree  that  it  will 
clash  with  our  own,  we  shall  either  have 
to  decrease  our  capacity  or  find  new 
markets  for  our  excess  production,  if  that 
is  possible. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Exactly.  It  is  our 
hope  that  foreign  trade  will  increase  and 
grow  and  that  the  world  will  be  able  to 
take  care  of  the  increased  production. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  should  like  to  see 
that  accomplished,  but  I  fear  I  lack  opti¬ 
mism  in  that  direction.  It  is  my  own 
feeling  that  a  time  will  soon  come  when 
those  we  are  now  assisting  will  become 
some  of  our  chief  competitors,  which,  in, 
turn,  will  curtail  our  ability  to  dispose  of 
our  own  production. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  That  is  our  hope. 
Of  course,  we  cannot  do  it  all  at  once. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  President,  the  Com¬ 
munists  have  continued  their  agitation. 
They  have  consistently  and  systemati¬ 
cally  misrepresented  the  purposes  of  the 
ERP.  They  have  resorted  to  obstruc¬ 
tionism  and  sabotage.  But  with  ECA 
assistance  the  forces  of  freedom  have 
grown  constantly  stronger. 

Mr.  President,  the  very  fact  that  the 
Soviets  and  their  Communist  underlings 
all  over  Europe  have  so  bitterly  de¬ 
nounced  and  so  persistently  opposed  the 
Marshall  plan  is  the  best  evidence  we 
can  have  that  it  is,  in  fact,  bringing 
economic  peace  and  stability  to  western 
Europe. 

From  what  I  have  said,  it  is  clear  that 
the  recovery  program  is  successfully 
under  way.  The  first  serious  challenge 
has  been  met.  But  the  supreme  test  will 
come  during  the  critical  year  that  lies 
just  ahead,  when  the  participating  coun¬ 
tries  will  have  to  make  drastic  readjust¬ 
ments  in  their  internal  economies  and 
work  even  more  closely  together  in  the 
interests  of  the  total  program. 

We  can  put  the  importance  of  the 
coming  year  in  its  proper  perspective  if 
we  outline  briefly  some  of  the  things 
OEEC  believes  must  be  done  if  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  to  succeed.  Let  me  emphasize 
again  that  this  is  western  Europe’s  own 
prescription  for  its  own  ills  as  set  forth 
in  the  recent  interim  report  of  the  OEEC. 

This  is  western  Europe  talking  to 
European  countries. 

First.  Steps  must  be  taken  to  bring 
under  control  the  inflation  existing  in 
many  of  the  participating  countries.  In¬ 
flation  tends  to  reduce  exports;  it  en¬ 
courages  imports;  it  threatens  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  investment  programs.  Many 
things  which  need  to  be  done  cannot  be 
begun  at  all  until  inflationary  pressures 
are  under  control. 

Second.  Renewed  efforts  must  be  made 
to  stabilize  currencies.  It  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  in  some  cases  to  develop  more  effec¬ 
tive  taxing  systems,  balanced  budgets, 
and  improved  investment  programs. 


Third.  They  must  use  their  existing 
resources  more  efficiently,  and  they  must 
put  forth  new  and  additional  productive 
effort.  This  involves  not  only  wise  and 
vigorous  governmental  leadership,  but 
the  full  cooperation  of  the  people. 

Fourth.  They  must  intensify  their 
drive  to  increase  their  exports.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  steps  in  this  direction  be¬ 
comes  obvious  when  it  is  recalled  that 
the  foreign  exchange  earnings  of  western 
Europe  this  year  will  pay  for  only  about 
50  percent  of  their  imports  from  the  out¬ 
side  world. 

Fifth.  To  the  maximum  extent  pos¬ 
sible  they  should  seek  to  develop  new 
sources  of  supply.  Western  Europe’s  dif¬ 
ficulties  in  obtaining  foodstuffs  and  raw 
materials  will  continue  for  some  years, 
and  there  are  many  opportunities  to  ex¬ 
pand  production  both  at  home  and  in 
their  overseas  territories. 

Sixth.  Considerable  emphasis  should 
be  placed  on  the  expansion  of  intra- 
European  trade.  This  will  require  the 
reduction  of  tariff  barriers  and  other 
drastic  changes  designed  to  encourage 
the  freer  flow  of  goods  and  services 
among  the  participating  countries. 

Seventh.  They  must  also  cut  back  even 
further  the  importation  of  goods  and 
services  which  are  not  vitally  needed  for 
their  recovery.  While  this  may  create 
certain  inconveniences  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  consumer,  it  is  essential  for- 
the  restoration  of  economic  equilibrium 
in  western  Europe. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  quote  the  last  paragraph  of  the 
OEEC  report  which  makes  eloquently 
clear  the  fact  that  the  leaders  of  western 
Europe  are  completely  aware  of  the  se¬ 
vere  test  which  confronts  them.  I  quote; 

The  effort  required  is  very  great,  the  sac¬ 
rifices  necessary  to  construct  a  Joint  Euro¬ 
pean  recovery  program  will  be  many.  The 
recovery  of  western  Europe  since  the  war  has 
also  been  considerable,  but  the  distance  left 
to  go  is  longer  than  the  road  already  covered. 
The  effort  called  for  is  a  severe  challenge, 
but  a  challenge  to  which  the  peoples  of  west¬ 
ern  Europe  must  respond. 

In  making  possible  the  launching  of 
this  great  enterprise  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  have  made  a  rather  considerable  sac¬ 
rifice.  We  now  have  every  right  to  ex¬ 
pect  that  the  people  and  the  governments 
of  the  participating  countries,  on  their 
part,  will  be  willing  to  make  those  sac¬ 
rifices — and  some  of  them  may  be  pain¬ 
ful — which  OEEC  says  must  still  be  made 
if  we  are  to  bring  the  program  to  a  suc¬ 
cessful  conclusion. 

Let  us  turn  now  for  a  few  moments  to 
the  amendments  to  the  ECA  bill  which 
the  committee  has  approved.  I  shall  not 
dwell  upon  these  at  any  length  since  most 
of  them  are  technical  in  nature  and  are 
presented  in  some  detail  in  the  commit¬ 
tee  report,  to  which  I  call  the  attention 
of  Senators. 

First  of  all,  I  am  pleased  to  point  to 
a  very  tangible  evidence  of  recovery — • 
the  sizeable  reduction  in  ECA  funds 
which  the  committee  is  recommending 
for  next  year.  For  the  year  ending 
April  2,  1949,  the  ECA  had  available 
slightly  more  than  $5,000,000,000.  That 
was  for  the  entire  year  before  April  2, 
1949.  For  the  fiscal  year  1949-50,  after 
trimming  about  $490,000,000  from  the 
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requests  of  the  participating  countries, 
the  ECA  has  asked  for  $4,280,000,000. 

Senators  will  understand,  when  we 
say  we  have  cut  so  much  from  the  re- 
uests  of  the  participating  countries,  that 
they  are  supposed  to  present  their  re¬ 
quests  to  our  representatives  in  Europe, 
and  after  consultation  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  ECA  here  cut  them  very 
substantially. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  should  like  to  ask  to 
what  extent  ECA  funds  may  be  used  for 
the  development  of  colonies  of  the  ECA 
nations,  for  instance,  Belgium,  Italy, 
Holland,  or  any  other  country  which 
may  have  colonies,  with  particular  ref¬ 
erence  to  African  colonies. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  In  the  case  of  Af¬ 
rica,  French  Africa  is  within  the  ECA 
program,  because  It  is  part  of  metropoli- 

f  on  Ppatipp 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  Was  thinking  of 
Belgium. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  There  is  no  specific 
statutory  provision  about  that,  but  I  as¬ 
sume  that  the  Administrator  would  have 
authority  to  grant  the  aid  if  otherwise 
it  were  regarded  as  sound,  and  as  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  rehabilitation  of  Bel¬ 
gium  or  any  other  country  which  might 
own  a  foreign  possession. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  would  be  permissible, 
then,  would  it  not,  to  assist  Italy  in  the 
development  of  colonies  in  Africa  as¬ 
suming  she  retained  a  clear  title  to  those 
colonies? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  know  of  nothing 
in  the  act  itself  which  prohibits  that. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Then  it  would  be  permis¬ 
sible,  would  it  not,  to  develop  produc¬ 
tion  in  Nigeria,  or  in  any  of  the  African 
colonies  of  the  European  states? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  If  it  were  found 
that  that  sort  of  a  procedure  would  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  development  and  stabili¬ 
zation  of  European  conditions  and  help 
to  rebuild  the  economic  situation  in 
western  Europe,  it  would  be  permissible, 
according  to  our  conception. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  has  an¬ 
swered  my  question,  and  I  thank  him 
for  making  that  clear. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  thanking  me  for  making  it  clear.  We 
need  clarity  wherever  we  can  get  it. 

I  repeat,  for  the  fiscal  year  1949-50, 
after  trimming  more  than  $5,000,000,000 
from  the  requests  of  the  participating 
countries,  the  ECA  has  asked  for  $4,280,- 
000,000.  This  represents  a  reduction  of 
more  than  $700,000,000  from  the  amount 
appropriated  last  year. 

This  request  is  based  on  a  careful  study 
of  the  facts.  Back  of  it  are  innumerable 
economic  analyses  of  each  of  the  partici¬ 
pating  countries.  Detailed  appraisals 
have  been  made  of  the  general  European 
situation  and  of  each  country’s  foreign 
trade.  Separate  studies  have  also  been 
made  of  major  commodities  as  cross¬ 
checks  on  the  country-by-country  esti¬ 
mates. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  just  what  hap¬ 
pened  as  a  result  of  these  studies?  In 


the  first  place,  the  national  governments 
themselves  requested  considerably  less 
than  they  did  last  year.  OEEC  then  ex¬ 
ercised  an  analysis  of  these  national  pro¬ 
grams  that  was  even  more  deliberate 
than  last  year.  In  addition,  with  some 
months  of  practical  experience  as  a 
guide,  ECA,  in  its  country  missions,  in 
Paris,  and  in  Washington,  has  applied 
continuing  and  exhaustive  examination 
to  bring  in  a  budget  request  that  is  a 
tight  fit  and  refreshingly  unpadded.  For 
the  ERP  countries  as  a  group,  the  new 
figures  represent  a  cut  of  15  percent  from 
1948-49  aid. 

The  committee  has  approved  a  sum  of 
$1,150,000,000  to  enable  the  program  to 
continue  for  the  3-month  period  from 
April  3  to  June  30,  1949.  Since  substan¬ 
tially  all  the  funds  available  to  ECA  will 
have  been  obligated  by  April  2,  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  essential  that  this  authorization 
be  approved  at  an  early  date. 

At  this  point  I  suggest  that  if  Senators 
should  find,  in  their  investigations,  that 
all  the  money  appropriated  for  the  3 
months’  period  has  not  been  spent,  they 
should  also  remember  that  during  this 
period  the  ECA  can  continue  to  incur 
obligations  up  to  the  expiration  date  of 
the  act,  and  can  pay  for  those  obligations 
after  the  act  has  expired.  So  it  is  not 
at  all  possible,  it  is  not  even  probable, 
it  is  not  to  be  expected,  that  the  money 
provided  for  ECA  will  all  be  expended  by 
the  time  of  the  expiration  date.  The 
money  may  not  actually  be  paid,  but  if 
the  obligation  is  made  it  will  have  to  be 
paid  at  a  later  date. 

I  repeat:  Since  substantially  all  the 
funds  available  to  ECA  will  have  been 
obligated  by  April  2,  it  is  absolutely 
essential  that  this  authorization  be  ap¬ 
proved  at  an  early  date.  We  do  not  at 
all  want  the  purchase  of  these  materials, 
mostly  in  our  own  country,  to  be  handi¬ 
capped  and  delayed  by  reason  of  failure 
to  make  a  proper  authorization. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  California? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  should  like  to 
make  an  inquiry  of  the  Senator  relative 
to  the  question  of  so-called  east-west 
trade.  I  fully  appreciate  the  fact  that 
when  the  Senate  had  this  matter  under 
consideration  a  year  ago  the  matter  was 
rather  fully  discussed  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  I  think  there  was  a  general 
agreement  that  insofar  as  trade  which 
would  not  add  to  the  war  potential  of 
the  east  is  concerned,  it  would  be  proper 
under  certain  circumstances.  One  situ¬ 
ation,  I  remember,  that  was  discussed 
was  the  possibility  of  sending  coal  min¬ 
ing  machinery  to  Poland,  which  is  be¬ 
hind  the  iron  curtain,  in  order  for  Poland 
to  produce  more  coal  that  could  be  used 
to  facilitate  the  economic  recovery  of 
western  Europe.  But  I  also  think  there 
was  a  general  feeling  in  the  Senate  that 
neither  the  United  States  nor  the  western 
European  countries  should  be  adding  to 
the  war  potential  of  Russia  and  her  satel¬ 
lite  powers,  because  under  present  condi¬ 


tions  wars  are  fought  not  alone  by 
armies,  navies,  and  air  forces,  but  by  the 
Industrial  capacity  to  back  them  up. 

The  thing  which  has  concerned  me  is 
a  dispatch  which  just  came  over  the  wires 
from  London  a  few  minutes  ago,  as 
follows: 

London. — Harold  Wilson,  president  of  the 
hoard  of  trade,  said  today  that  Britain  is 
guided  in  trade  relations  with  Russia  and 
Soviet  satellites  solely  by  considerations  of 
economic  advantage. 

Conservative  John  Langford  Holt  asked 
Wilson  in  Commons  what  policy  he  proposed 
to  adopt  ‘‘with  regard  to  trade  agreements 
with  Russia,  Bulgaria,  Rumania,  and  Hun¬ 
gary,  having  regard  to  the  repeated  breaches 
of  the  peace  treaties  committed  by  all  these 
powers.” 

Before  Wilson  could  reply  Communist  Phil 
Piratin  objected  that  the  question  was  out 
of  order  on  grounds  that  Britain  had  no  peace 
treaty  with  Russia  so  there  could  be  no 
breach.  He  was  overruled.  Finally  Wilson 
answered : 

‘‘The  Government  is  guided  in  its  trade 
relations  with  these  countries  by  considera¬ 
tions  of  economic  advantage  and  cannot 
make  it  a  rule  that  trade  agreements  with 
these  countries  shall  be  subject  to  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  political  questions.” 

The  question  I  wish  to  address  to  the 
able  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  is  this:  Does  he  interpret 
this  dispatch  as  meaning  that  from  now 
on  the  British  Government  has  no  in¬ 
tention  of  having  any  limitations  upon  it 
for  the  shipment  of  industrial  equip¬ 
ment  into  Russia  and  her  satellite  pow¬ 
ers?  Such  action  would  apparently  be 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  those  ship¬ 
ments  might  directly  add  to  the  war¬ 
making  potential  of  Soviet  Russia  or  the 
satellites  upon  the  western  nations  which 
at  this  very  time  we  are  about  to  consider 
the  need  of  helping  to  defend  under  the 
North  Atlantic  treaty. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  will  say  to  the 
Senator  from  California  that,  of  course, 
I  do  not  know  what  is  in  the  minds  of 
those  in  charge  of  this  program  in  Great 
Britain.  But  I  would  not  apprehend  that 
the  sole  consideration  with  them  here¬ 
after  will  be  their  own  pecuniary  advan¬ 
tage,  notwithstanding  the  language 
which  was  used  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  because  there  are  many  other  fac¬ 
tors  which  enter  into  the  question. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  California? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  The  Senator  knows 
I  supported  the  ECA  program  last  year. 
I  expect  to  support  it  this  year.  But  I 
do  most  respectfully  urge  that  the  able 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee,  through  the  American  State  De¬ 
partment,  make  immediate  inquiries  of 
the  British  Government  as  to  whether 
or  not  there  is  a  basic  change  in  its 
policy,  and  whether,  as  the  press  dis¬ 
patch  indicates,  hereafter  they  are  going 
to  send  anything  into  the  Soviet  Russia 
and  her  satellite  powers,  solely  by  con¬ 
siderations  of  British  economic  advan¬ 
tage  and  regardless  of  any — as  they  put 
it — political  considerations? 
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Mr.  CONN  ALLY.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor.  I  will  state  that  in  the  committee 
report  it  is  set  forth  that — 

The  Administrator — 

That  is  our  Administrator — 
has  encouraged  east-west  trade  within  the 
limits  of  national  security. 

That  is  the  point  which,  as  I  under¬ 
stand  it,  largely  is  in  the  Senator’s  mind. 
He  wants  trade,  but  he  does  not  want 
trade  that  will  even  indirectly  strengthen 
Russia  in  security  matters. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  The  only  reason  I 
raised  the  question  now,  I  will  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Texas,  is  that  I  was 
reasonably  well  satisfied  with  the  work¬ 
ing  of  this  arrangement  until  I  read  the 
press  dispatch  today,  but  if  this  situa¬ 
tion,^  to  completely  reverse  itself,  then 
it  might  be  advisable  for  the  Senate  to 
strike  out  the  words  “insofar  as  prac¬ 
ticable’’  so  that  we  are  not  leaving  the 
barn  door  wide  open.  I  should  like  to 
have  some  kind  of  assurance  upon  which 
the  Senate  could  depend  prior  to  the 
time  we  pass  that  part  in  the  bill  where 
such  an  amendment  could  be  offered. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Of  course,  the  bill 
will  be  open  to  any  amendment  any  Sen¬ 
ator  may  desire  to  propose.  But  I  will 
say  to  the  Senator  that  our  reports  from 
the  Administrator  and  others  are  that 
we  are  receiving  very  fine  cooperation 
from  the  other  countries  which  are  mak¬ 
ing  bilateral  agreements  with  us  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  very  matters  the  Senator 
from  California  is  discussing.  We  are 
trying  to  keep  out  of  the  hands  of  ag¬ 
gressors  and  totalitarians  anything 
which  may  be  valuable  to  them  in  a 
military  way.  It  is  possible  that  we  may 
be  able  to  accomplish  a  great  deal  in 
the  matter  of  contracts  with  the  other 
countries  which  are  participating  along 
that  line.  Our  reports  are  that  we  are 
receiving  fine  cooperation.  I  will  say  to 
the  Senator  that  I  am  in  hearty  accord 
with  his  desires  in  this  matter,  and  if  it 
becomes  necessary  for  us  to  adopt  some 
amendments,  why  the  bill  will  be  open 
to  amendment  at  the  proper  time. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  In  connection  with 
the  same  subject  about  which  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  California  has  been  inquiring, 
I  should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  if  he  is  aware  of  the  present  trade 
agreement  between  Great  Britain  and 
Russia,  which  has  been  in  effect  for  some 
time? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  have  read  of  it  in 
a  general  way.  I  am  not  at  the  moment 
prepared  to  discuss  its  details. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  invite  the  Senator’s 
attention  to  that  trade  agreement.  As 
I  understand,  it  covers  the  shipment  by 
Great  Britain  to  Russia  of  a  considerable 
number  of  locomotives  and  steel  rails. 
Would  the  distinguished  chairman  re¬ 
gard  that  as  an  agreement  which  would 
build  up  the  war  potential  of  Russia,  if 
such  items  were  actually  being  exported 
from  Great  Britain  to  Russia  now? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  will  say  to  the 
Senator  that  I  assume  that  anything 
which  would  contribute  to  a  country’s 


economic  build-up  would  in  a  sense  at 
least  be  valuable  in  time  of  war.  That 
is  one  reason  we  are  undertaking  to  help 
western  Europe.  We  want  her  to  be 
strengthened.  We  want  her  to  have  in¬ 
ternal  fortitude,  not  only  of  a  spiritual 
and  mental  character,  but  the  weapons 
and  the  production  of  war  materials,  if 
necessary,  which  will  enable  her  to  de¬ 
fend  herself  from  any  attack  from  with¬ 
out.  I  cannot  say  how  many  locomo¬ 
tives  Gi'eat  Britain  has  sent  to  Russia. 
I  do  not  know  about  the  steel  rails. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  think  that  provi¬ 
sion  is  contained  in  the  treaty  itself.  It 
provides  for  so  many  tons  of  locomotives 
and  steel  rails,  if  I  am  not  mistaken.  I 
do  not  happen  to  have  a  copy  of  that 
trade  pact  at  the  moment,  but  that  is  my 
memory  of  it.  I  remember  that  during 
the  discussion  a  year  ago  when  this  ques¬ 
tion  was  before  the  Senate  it  was  pointed 
out  that  there  might  be  violations  under 
this  particular  trade  treaty  or  others 
which  Great  Britain  might  negotiate  with 
Russia  or  some  of  the  satellites  of  Russia. 
As  I  recall,  one  distinguished  member  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  pointed 
out  that  if  any  American  administrator 
under  those  circumstances  should  release 
to  Great  Britain  war  materials  that  could 
be  used  to  build  up  the  war  potential  of 
Russia,  or  which  would  enable  Great 
Britain  to  release  to  Russia  some  of  her 
own  products  in  the  same  category,  that 
would  be  almost  an  act  of  treason.  He 
went  so  far  as  to  describe  it  as  a  serious 
violation  of  what  we  were  trying  to  ac¬ 
complish  by  the  European  recovery  pro¬ 
gram. 

I  voted  for  the  program.  I  am  in  favor 
of  it.  However.  I  think  we  ought  to  watch 
it  carefully.  Has  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  any  information  as  to  what 
is  being  done  by  Great  Britain  under  that 
trade  treaty?  Can  the  Senator  tell  me 
whether  or  not  a  check  has  been  made 
to  see  if  the  spirit  of  the  European  re¬ 
covery  program  is  being  carried  out  by 
our  administration  under  Mr.  Hoffman, 
and  also  by  the  British,  in  turn?  I  should 
like  to  know  what  is  being  done. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  cannot  give  the 
Senator  a  detailed  alphabetical  list  of 
all  the  products,  but  I  can  tell  him  that 
the  ECA,  the  American  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  others  interested  are  under¬ 
taking  to  keep  a  check  on  that  very  sit¬ 
uation.  If  they  should  find  that  our  con¬ 
cept  of  the  program  is  being  violated  in 
spirit,  they  could  take  action  through  the 
ECA  to  correct  the  situation.  That  is 
the  most  I  can  say  to  the  Senator  at  the 
moment. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Has  the  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  Committee  any  information  in 
its  records,  as  brought  out  in  the  hear¬ 
ings,  to  indicate  just  what  is  being  done, 
and  what  check  is  being  made  of  the  sit¬ 
uation? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
get  behind  the  iron  curtain. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  am  speaking  now 
about  what  is  outside  the  iron  curtain, 
as  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  understand  that 
we  made  protests  against  certain  actions, 
and  I  think  they  were  largely  discon¬ 
tinued.  However,  I  cannot  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  give  the  Senator  all  the  details. 


We  shall  be  glad  to  keep  the  suggestion 
in  mind.  We  shall  be  glad  to  impress  it 
upon  the  ECA  and  the  State  Department, 
with  a  view  to  discontinuing  that  sort  of 
situation,  if  it  exists. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  invite  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  attention  to  the  trade  treaty  be¬ 
tween  Great  Britain  and  Poland.  It  is 
well  known  that  Poland  is  a  satellite  of 
Russia,  and  under  the  domination  of 
Russia.  It  is  much  more  recent  than  the 
treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Rus¬ 
sia.  In  the  trade  treaty  between  Great 
Britain  and  Poland,  Great  Britain  is  to 
trade  with  Poland  for  certain  Polish 
products  a  certain  quantity  of  copper.  I 
do  not  know  how  many  pounds  or  tons. 
Of  course,  copper  is  a  commodity  which 
can  be  used  to  build  up  the  war  poten¬ 
tial.  Does  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  have  any  information  as  to  what 
is  happening  under  that  trade  treaty? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  assume  it  is  be¬ 
ing  carried  out. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  And  Great  Britain  is 
actually  turning  over  copper  to  Poland? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  If  she  has  a  treaty 
to  that  effect.  ^ 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Would  the  Senator 
regard  that  as  a  violation  of  the  spirit 
of  the  recovery  program? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  would  prefer  that 
such  a  situation  should  not  exist;  but  I 
must  say  to  the  Senator  from  Utah  that 
we  cannot  stop  all  trade  in  Europe  be¬ 
tween  various  nations.  That  is  one 
thing  we  are  trying  to  build  up.  We 
cannot  simply  issue  an  edict  and  shut 
it  off.  I  suppose  Great  Britain,  if  she 
entered  into  such  a  treaty,  was  trying 
to  get  some  commodities  from  Poland 
which  she  direly  needed  in  her  own  econ¬ 
omy.  However,  I  shall  be  glad  to  have 
the  subject  investigated  for  the  Sena¬ 
tor.  If  he  has  any  proof,  we  shall  be 
glad  to  have  him  cooperate  with  us. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  understand  that 
there  is  such  a  trade  treaty.  In  fact,  I 
have  read  what  purports  to  be  a  copy 
of  that  trade  treaty,  furnished  to  me  by 
the  State  Department  itself.  I  am  very 
much  concerned  as  to  what  is  going  on 
under  the  European  recovery  program, 
and  whether,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
nations  we  are  trying  to  help  are  ac¬ 
tually  observing  the  spirit  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  For  example,  I  have  been  told  by 
travelers  who  have  returned  from  Eu¬ 
rope,  people  who  have  lived  in  Europe 
for  many  years  and  have  recently  re¬ 
turned  home,  that  there  is  much  more 
war  talk  in  the  United  States  than  there 
is  in  Europe;  that  the  people  over  there 
are  not  nearly  so  concerned  as  we  are. 
I  can  see  some  indication  that  there 
may  be  some  truth  in  that  statement, 
if  Great  Britain  feels  that  she  can  con¬ 
tinue  to  ship  copper  to  Poland  and  steel 
rails  and  locomotives  to  Russia.  Prob¬ 
ably  Great  Britain  is  not  greatly  con¬ 
cerned  over  whether  or  not  she  builds 
up  the  war  potential  of  Russia. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  have 
information  on  the  subject.  It  ought 
to  be  before  the  Senate  so  that  we  can 
know  whether  or  not  we  are  actually 
receiving  cooperation  from  the  European 
powers  we  are  trying  to  help.  I  know 
that  that  subject  was  discussed  at  great 
length  before  we  voted  a  year  ago.  Per- 
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sonally  I  relied  upon  assurance  from 
members  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  that  the  situation  would  be 
watched,  and  that  nothing  of  that  kind 
would  be  permitted  to  occur. 

I  have  already  indicated  that  one 
member  of  the  committee  thought  that 
anyone  who  would  aid  or  encourage  or 
permit  such  a  situation  to  continue 
would  be  guilty  of  treason.  I  myself 
would  not  go  that  far;  but  I  think  it 
would  be  an  inconsistent  attitude  to  levy 
heavy  taxes  on  our  people  to  provide 
commodities,  money,  and  means  for  Eu¬ 
ropean  nations,  and  at  the  same  time 
have  them  ship  from  their  own  stock 
piles,  their  own  stores,  or  their  own 
manufactures,  to  the  countries  which 
might  ultimately  be  our  enemies,  coun¬ 
tries  against  whom  we  are  trying  to  win 
the  cold  war. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  ECA,  which 
makes  bilateral  agreements  with  other 
nations,  assures  us  that  the  signatory 
nations  are  cooperating  with  the  United 
States.  That  does  not  include  Poland, 
because  Poland  is  not  within  the  scope 
of  this  act.  However,  we  are  assured 
that  the  United  Kingdom  and  other 
countries  signing  bilateral  agreements 
are  cooperating  with  us  and  trying  to 
go  along  with  our  views  and  desires. 
We  always  have  the  backlog  of  discon¬ 
tinuing  this  relief  if  we  are  led  to  believe 
that  other  nations  are  not  living  up  to 
their  contracts  and  obligations.  That  is 
about  all  I  can  say  to  the  Senator  at  the 
moment.  I  wish  to  be  courteous,  but  I 
do  not  care  to  yield  all  afternoon  for 
speeches  instead  of  questions. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  have  taken  about 
7  minutes.  I  should  like  to  ask  if  it  is 
the  attitude  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  particularly  the  chairman, 
that  in  the  event  we  find  such  things  are 
happening,  and  that  the  nations  we  are 
helping  are  actually  shipping  to  Russia 
and  her  satellites  material  which  could 
be  used  to  build  up  their  war  potential, 
we  ought  to  discontinue  the  program  of 
helping  those  nations. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  No. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Or  should  we  lay 
down  such  stringent  rules  that  they  can 
no  longer  do  that  sort  of  thing? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  My  information  is 
that  they  are  not  shipping  any  war  ma¬ 
terials  as  such.  Any  thing  could  be  a 
war  material.  If  a  man  were  hungry, 
a  pone  of  bread  would  be  a  war  material 
if  he  wanted  to  fight.  Any  other  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  of  that  kind  might  be  a  war 
material.  However,  let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  that  we  can  take  up  these  ques¬ 
tions  through  the  ECA  and  the  State 
Department.  If  other  nations  are  not 
living  up  to  their  obligations,  if  they  are 
not  respecting  the  commitments  they 
have  made,  we  can  bring  the  question  to 
their  attention  and  correct  those  things. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  That  is  what  I  am 
trying  to  do  now.  This  is  the  only  op¬ 
portunity  I  have,  as  one  Senator,  to 
check  on  the  program;  and  I  am  relying 
on  the  Senator  from  Texas  to  help  me. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  We  are  just  as  much 
interested  in  that  question  as  is  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Utah.  I  do  not  think  it  is  the 
particular  function  of  any  one  Senator 
to  have  a  monopoly  on  patriotism  and 


public  interest.  I  say  that  in  all  kind¬ 
ness. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Have  I  indicated  that 
I  claim  a  monopoly? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Not  at  all;  but  I 
have  some  evidence  along  that  line. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  We  shall  get  to  that 
a  little  later,  I  hope,  before  we  get 
through. 

I  wish  to  assure  the  Senator  that  I 
have  supported  this  program.  I  sup¬ 
ported  the  loans  to  Greece  and  Turkey, 
and  the  Marshall  program  for  aid  to 
Europe,  with'  the  hope  that  we  could  ac¬ 
complish  many  of  the  things  which  we 
were  told  would  be  accomplished.  I  think 
it  is  my  duty,  as  one  Senator,  to  raise 
questions  about  this  program,  to  see  how 
we  can  make  it  most  effective,  and  to 
learn  whether  or  not  it  is  actually  the 
right  program  to  go  ahead  with. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  am  glad  to  hear 
the  Senator.  We  are  all  just  as  much 
concerned  as  he  is.  We  are  endeavoring 
to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  Senate  in 
our  own  national  welfare  and  by  our 
own  patriotic  endeavors.  We  are  doing 
the  best  we  can.  Would  the  Senator 
wish  to  abolish  this  plan  and  turn  the 
other  nations  loose  so  that  they  can 
trade  in  arms  and  war  materials,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  have  not  so  indi¬ 
cated.  I  am  trying  to  prevent  such  a 
thing. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  Senator  has 
indicated  that  if  the  European  nations 
are  doing  these  things,  we  might  as  well 
abolish  the  whole  program. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  No.  I  think  we  had 
better  lay  down  rules,  regulations,  and 
policies  which  will  make  it  impossible  for 
them  to  do  so. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  We  already  have 
rules  and  regulations,  and  we  have  the 
assurance  that  the  countries  which  are 
within  the  scope  of  these  contracts  and 
agreements  are  undertaking  to  live  up 
to  their  obligations. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  That  is  the  very 
thing  I  am  trying  to  find  out.  Are  they 
trying  to  five  up  to  them? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  cannot  go  over 
there  personally  and  come  back  and  re¬ 
port  that  I  saw  the  Russians  and  the 
Poles.  I  do  not  know.  We  must  rely  on 
the  people  we  have  in  Europe  for  this 
information.  They  assure  us  that  they 
are  not  shipping  war  materials  to  Rus¬ 
sia.  They  assure  us  that  they  are  co¬ 
operating  with  our  own  people  in  an 
effort  to  stimulate  trade  in  proper  lines, 
but  not  in  potentially  dangerous  war 
materials.  That  is  all  I  can  tell  the 
Senator.  He  can  ask  me  50  questions, 
but  I  cannot  answer  any  more  than  that 
at  the  moment. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  this  question:  If  it  be  true 
that  Great  Britain  is  entering  upon  a 
policy  of  furnishing  war  materiel  to 
Russia  and  is  undertaking  to  pursue  such 
a  policy  as  was  Indicated  by  the  dispatch 
read  by  the  Senator  from  California, 
does  not  the  Senator  from  Texas  regard 
such  action  by  Great  Britain  at  this  time 
as  both  inconsistent  and  unfortunate,  in 


view  of  the  fact  that  in  the  North 
Atlantic  Pact,  which  will  soon  be  before 
the  Senate,  there  is  a  sentence  reading 
that — 

They — 

Meaning  the  signatories,  of  whom 
Great  Britain  is  one — 
will  seek  to  eliminate  conflict  in  their  inter¬ 
national  economic  policies  and  wiU  encour¬ 
age  economic  collaboration  between  any  or 
all  of  them. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  shall  answer  the 
Senator.  Of  course,  if  Great  Britain  is 
violating  the  agreement  she  has  entered 
into  with  the  United  States,  she  ought 
to  suffer  the  consequences.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  am  not  assuming  that  she 
is  doing  that.  I  am  not  assuming  to 
be  true  a  newspaper  article  based  on  a 
statement  by  some  United  Kingdom  poli¬ 
tician,  who  probably  was  making  a 
speech  for  political  consumption  by  his 
own  constituents.  We  have  assurances 
that  Britain  is  not  shipping  war  mate¬ 
rials  to  Russia.  If  anyone  has  any  proof 
that  she  is  doing  so,  let  him  bring  it  for¬ 
ward  in  the  way  of  proof,  but  not  simply 
in  the  way  of  an  oratorical  outburst. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  My  question  was  not 
particularly  as  regards  whether  any  of 
the  proposed  signatories  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Pact  are  presently  violating  an 
obligation  under  ECA,  but  my  question 
is  this:  If  it  be  true  that  Great  Britain 
is  entering  upon  or  is  pursuing  a  policy 
of  furnishing  war  materiel  to  Russia, 
does  not  the  Senator  from  Texas  think 
that  such  action  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain  should  be  deferred,  and  no  po¬ 
sition  to  that  effect  should  be  taken  by 
Great  Britain,  until  after  it  shall  have 
been  determined  whether  the  pact  shall 
be  entered  into,  particularly  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  pact  contains  the  sen¬ 
tence  I  have  already  quoted,  namely: 

They  will  seek  to  eliminate  conflict  In 
their  International  economic  policies  and 
will  encourage  economic  coUaboration  be¬ 
tween  any  or  all  of  them. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  of  course  I  do  not  have  any  quarrel 
with  that  situation.  Britain  is  going 
into  the  pact;  Britain  has  signed  the 
pact;  and  I  cannot  conceive  of  Britain’s 
shipping  war  materials  in  the  face  of 
that  situation;  and,  in  fact,  we  have  as¬ 
surances  that  Britain  is  not  shipping 
war  materials.  That  is  all  I  can  say  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  wish  to  ask  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Texas,  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee,  whether  he  thinks  this  whole 
matter  might  be  clarified  if  we  were  to 
prescribe  in  this  bill  some  definitions  of 
war  materials,  so  as  to  state  what  they 
are.  As  I  understand  the  matter,  the 
authorization  act  now  contains  no  defi¬ 
nition  which  would  enable  one  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  a  raw  material  is  or  what  a 
war  material  is.  If  we  are  to  have  the 
spirit  of  the  act  lived  up  to,  I  think  per¬ 
haps  an  amendment  would  be  necessary, 
so  as  to  indicate  what  are  war  materials. 
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The  act  does  not  contain  a  definition  of 
them  now,  so  a  loaf  of  bread  might  be 
considered  a  war  material,  if  one  wished 
to  interpret  it  as  such. 

My  point  is  that  if  we  are  going  to 
fight  a  cold  war  with  Russia  and  if  we 
are  going  to  use  the  taxpayers’  money  to 
help  European  recovery,  we  must  not 
permit  the  nations  we  help  under  the 
European  recovery  plan  to  ship  to  Russia 
materials  which  Russia  could  use  against 
us.  However,  under  the  present  act, 
inasmuch  as  it  contains  no  definition  of 
what  is  a  raw  material  or  what  is  a  war 
material,  all  the  countries  participating 
in  the  European  recovery  plan,  are  in  a 
position  to  go  ahead  and  trade  with 
Russia,  even  in  the  most  strategic 
supplies. 

So  does  not  the  Senator  from  Texas 
think  such  an  amendment  is  necessary 
if  we  are  to  win  a  cold  war  or  to  stop  a 
cold  war  with  Russia? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  We  do  not  think  it 
would  be  possible,  by  placing  such  an 
amendment  in  this  bill — which  is  an  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  Government — 
to  stop  other  governments  from  shipping 
materials  as  they  pleased. 

As  I  pointed  out  awhile  ago,  war  ma¬ 
terials  really  include  practically  every¬ 
thing;  they  include  food  and  clothing 
and  practically  everything  else. 

The  State  Department  largely  controls 
and  dominates  the  section  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  relating  to  export 
controls.  They  have  already  formulated 
a  long  list  of  articles  of  the  kind  the 
Senator  has  in  mind;  so  no  exports  of 
those  articles  from  this  country  are 
allowed.  But  it  is  so  difficult  to  impose 
upon  other  governments  a  long  list  of 
articles  which  we  might  tell  them  they 
could  not  ship,  that  it  is  wholly  imprac¬ 
tical  to  do  what  the  Senator  from  In¬ 
diana  has  suggested. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  it  might 
be  a  little  impractical,  but  it  is  not  im¬ 
possible,  because  in  this  country  we  al¬ 
ready  have  authorized  the  stockpiling  of 
certain  strategic  materials  and  metals 
which  we  shall  need  in  the  event  of  war. 
So  I  think  it  is  unfair  for  the  Marshall 
plan  countries  to  use  the  benefits  of  the 
funds  and  taxes  of  this  Nation  which  we 
are  giving  them  in  an  effort  to  accom¬ 
plish  their  own  recovery,  to  ship  the  very 
materials  we  need  to  possible  enemies  of 
ours,  or  at  any  rate,  to  further  strengthen 
the  satellite  countries  and  Russia.  I 
think  there  should  be  some  provision  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  shipment  to  those  countries 
of  materials  which  we  ourselves  actually 
need. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  As  I  have  said,  I 
know  of  no  way  of  doing  so.  Of  course, 
if  we  have  a  contract  with  those  coun¬ 
tries  and  if  they  do  not  live  up  to  the 
terms  of  the  contract,  we  can  cancel  the 
contract.  But  my  information  is  that 
they  are  living  up  to  their  contracts. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG  rose. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Michigan,  if  he  desires  to  have 
me  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  answer  the  Senator  from  Texas 
has  given  is  correct.  I  should  like  to  sup¬ 
plement  it  with  his  permission,  first  stat¬ 
ing  that  I  totally  sympathize  with  the 
viewpoint  of  the  able  Senator  from  Utah 


[Mr.  Watkins]  and  the  able  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Jenner]  and  the 
spirit  in  which  they  raise  this  question: 

I  believe  it  will  be  found  that  oiir  ex¬ 
port  list  in  respect  to  war  materials  is 
substantially  the  key  list  which  the  bene¬ 
ficiary  countries  use  as  a  basis  for  their 
identification  of  exports  which  are  not 
eligible  for  shipment  to  the  Soviets  and 
their  satellites.  As  the  able  Senator  from 
Texas  has  said,  inevitably  there  are  bor¬ 
derline  cases.  Frequently  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  whether  a  given  commodity 
has  a  war  potential  which  is  not  over¬ 
come  to  a  substantial  degree  by  the  im¬ 
mediate  peace  potential  which  the  ship¬ 
ment  is  to  serve.  I  think  it  is  perfectly 
clear  from  the  record,  insofar  as  I  am 
familiar  with  it,  that  a  good-faith  effort 
is  being  made  to  conform  to  a  common 
standard  in  this  aspect,  and  one  which 
reflects  our  own  standard. 

Of  course,  all  of  us  are  anxious  to  re¬ 
store  peacetime  east-west  trade,  because 
except  as  that  can  be  done  sooner  or  later 
we  shall  be  permanently  saddled  with  the 
responsibilities  which  we  have  only  tem¬ 
porarily  assumed.  Therefore,  the  resto¬ 
ration  of  east-west  trade,  short  of  war 
potentials,  is  an  important  matter. 

I  think  I  can  testify,  without  having 
the  specific  facts  before  me,  that  a  com¬ 
pletely  good  faith  effort  is  being  made  to 
confine  exports  from  the  beneficiary 
countries  to  the  standards  which  we 
have  substantially  set  for  ourselves.  I 
would  expect,  I  may  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Utah,  that  it  would  be  quite  pos¬ 
sible  to  produce  exhibits  here  and  there 
which,  in  a  controversy  on  the  subject, 
might  be  temporary  exceptions  to  the 
rule.  But  I  believe  an  over- all  test  of 
the  situation  will  conform  with  the  result 
which  the  Senator  from  Texas  has  indi¬ 
cated,  and  which  I  have  tried  to  indicate. 
I  should  like  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  it  is  my  understanding  that  in 
connection  with  the  Atlantic  Fact,  if,  as, 
and  when  it  develops — I  do  not  want  to 
keep  referring  to  that  document,  but  I 
want  to  give  the  Senator  this  informa¬ 
tion  at  the  moment — it  is  my  under¬ 
standing  that  there  will  be  an  official 
memorandum  certifying  the  British  in¬ 
formation  and  attitude  that  its  trade 
agreement  with  Russia  does  not  in  any 
way  and  will  not  be  allowed  in  any  way 
to  again  come  into  conflict  with  the  obli¬ 
gations  to  which  the  Senator  referred,  in 
the  prospective  North  Atlantic  Pact. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield,  to  permit  me  to  ask 
either  of  the  two  Senators  who  have  just 
spoken  a  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Missouri  for  the  purpose 
stated? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.-  I  yield. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  referred  to  the  man  who  was 
quoted  by  the  Senator  from  California  as 
some  newspaper  man  making  a  political 
speech.  I  call  the  attention  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Texas  to  the  fact  that  the  man 
who  was  quoted  in  the  article  read  by 
the  Senator  from  California  is  Harold 
Wilson,  president  of  the  board  of  trade. 
I  observe  from  the  World  Almanac  of 
1949,  the  labor  government  of  Great 
Britain,  as  of  August  1, 1948,  included  the 


Right  Honorable  Harold  Wilson  as  a 
member  of  the  Labor  Cabinet,  he  being 
president  of  the  board  -<?f  trade.  I  infer 
from  the  dispatch  which  was  read  by  the 
Senator  from  California  that  the  inter¬ 
change  between  Mr.  Wilson  and  conserv¬ 
ative  John  Langford  Holt,  at  least  in 
part,  and  I  assume  probably  entirely,  was 
in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  may  say  to  the 
Senator  I  did  not  say  anything  about  a 
newspaperman.  I  said  some  local  poli¬ 
tician  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Evi¬ 
dently  he  is  a  politician,  because  he  holds 
a  cabinet  job. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  He  is  at  any  rate  a 
member  of  the  cabinet  and  occupies  a 
very  distinguished  position,  I  should  say, 
and  the  statement  was  made  in  the 
course  of  discussion  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Certainly  he  has  a 
distinguished  position.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Cabinet.  If  he  were  not  in  line 
with  the  Labor  Party  he  would  not  be  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet.  The  speeches 
which  are  made  in  the  British  Parlia¬ 
ment  frequently  are  made  to  bolster  up 
support  for  the  Labor  Party.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  for  his  statement 
along  that  line. 

Let  me  suggest  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  that  building  up  the  east  and 
west  trade  between  the  satellite  coun¬ 
tries,  if  necessary,  and  western  Europe, 
is  for  the  advantage  of  western  Europe. 
We  are  not  shipping,  and  our  informa¬ 
tion  is  the  western  European  nations  are 
not  shipping  any  war  materials  to  coun¬ 
tries  behind  the  iron  curtain.  But  to 
cut  off  all  trade  between  western  Europe 
and  the  satellite  countries  would  impose 
upon  the  United  States  a  greatly  in¬ 
creased  burden  in  carrying  out  the  pro¬ 
gram.  We  would  have  to  go  deeper  into 
the  Treasury.  We  would  have  to  get 
more  of  the  people’s  money,  about  which 
Senators  eloquently  speak.  So  that  is 
the  reason  we  want,  so  far  as  possible,  to 
have  normal  trade  between  western  Eu¬ 
rope  and  the  satellite  countries.  Divert 
it  from  Russia.  Get  it  away  from  Rus¬ 
sia.  Let  Russia  do  business  with  the 
western  European  nations  that  are  not 
sending  war  materials  to  the  satellite 
states  or  to  the  Soviets. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Rhode  Island? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
thought  in  reply  to  the  suggestion  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  that  the  definition 
of  raw  materials  be  included,  that  the 
term  “war  materials”  is  not  used  in  the 
act  in  connection  with  the  subject  he 
was  discussing.  The  language  of  the  act 
is: 

The  Administrator  is  directed  to  refuse  de¬ 
livery  insofar  as  practicable  to  participating 
countries  of  commodities  which  go  into  the 
production  of  any  commodity  for  delivery  to 
any  nonparticipating  European  country 
which  commodity  would  be  refused  export 
licenses  to  those  countries  by  the  United 
States  in  the  Interest  of  national  security. 

So  there  is  the  definition,  if  one  is 
needed,  of  “war  materials,”  although  the 
term  is  not  used.  In  other  words,  it 
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seems  to  me  that  Is  as  definite  as  it  could 
be. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  I  should  like  to  try  to 
make  my  point  clear. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Indiana? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  be  brief. 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  shall  be. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  want  to  get 
through.  I  want  to  conclude  this 
discussion. 

Mr.  JENNER.  It  will  not  take  more 
than  half  a  minute. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  have  given  the 
Senator  an  opportunity  once  to  dis¬ 
cuss  it. 

Mr.  JENNER.  It  will  not  take  more 
than  half  a  minute. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield.  I  reserve 
the  right,  however,  to  refuse  to  yield  any 
further. 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  may  say  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Rhode  Island  the  country  is  very 
short  of  manganese.  Our  great  supply 
of  manganese  comes  from  Russia.  There 
should  be  some  definition  of  a  strategic 
material  of  that  kind,  prohibiting  the 
countries  we  are  helping  through  the 
European  recovery  plan  from  shipping 
manganese  to  the  satellite  countries.  We 
need  manganese.  If  they  have  any  to 
ship,  they  surely  should  ship  it  to  us  in 
exchange  for  the  assistance  we  are  giving 
to  them. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  We  are  receiving 
manganese  from  Russia  now. 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  understand. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Does  the  Senator 
wish  to  see  that  cut  off? 

Mr.  JENNER.  Of  course  not.  But  in 
all  likelihood  Russia  herself  will  cut  It 
off  or  greatly  reduce  it.  Therefore,  if 
England  or  France  or  any  of  the  other 
countries  we  are  aiding  has  manganese, 
rather  than  send  it  to  Poland  or  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  or  some  other  place,  let  them 
send  it  to  us.  If  that  is  unreasonable,  I 
am  crazy. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  continue  with  my  remarks, 
if  I  may.  I  may  say  with  regard  to  the 
Interruptions,  of  course  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  and  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  want  to  preserve  the  peace 
of  the  world.  We  do  not  want  war  ma¬ 
terials  to  be  shipped  to  Russia  or  to  the 
satellite  countries.  Such  materials  are 
not  now  being  shipped  to  those  countries, 
according  to  the  regulations  of  our  De¬ 
partment.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  for  making  clear  a  portion 
of  that  matter.  We  do  not  need  the 
definition.  We  are  not  setting  ourselves 
up  as  a  dictator.  We  do  not  profess 
power  merely  to  put  our  finger  on  any 
country  we  want  to,  and  say,  “Now,  do 
not  do  that,  do  not  do  this.”  We  must 
act  through  normal  channels. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  has  ap¬ 
proved  the  sum  of  $1,150,000,000  to  en¬ 
able  the  program  to  continue  for  the  3 
months’  period  from  April  3  to  June  30, 
1949.  Since  substantially  all  the  funds 
available  to  ECA  will  have  been  obli¬ 
gated  by  April  2,  it  is  absolutely  essen¬ 
tial  that  the  authorization  be  approved 
at  an  early  date.  I  adverted  to  that  a 


little  while  ago,  stating  that  although 
the  money  may  not  have  been  actually 
paid  over,  if  it  has  been  obligated,  it  is 
in  effect  already  expended. 

ECA’s  experience  has  demonstrated 
that,  in  order  to  handle  procurement  ef¬ 
fectively,  a  substantial  amount  of  funds 
should  be  available  at  least  2  months  in 
advance.  For  this  reason,  the  commit¬ 
tee  has  approved  a  Reconstruction  Fi¬ 
nance  Corporation  advance  of  $750,000,- 
000.  There  must  be  no  loss  of  momen¬ 
tum  in  the  procurement  program,  no  dis¬ 
ruption  in  the  stream  of  supplies.  We 
must  not  lose  ground. 

The  committee  also  authorized  the 
sum  of  $150,000,000  for  forward  con¬ 
tracting,  so  that  equipment  for  vital 
long-term  projects  may  be  contracted 
for  without  falling  excessively  upon  a 
country’s  allotment  in  any  one  year.  It 
is  important  in  launching  such  projects 
that  some  assurance  be  given  to  Ameri¬ 
can  contractors  that  they  will  receive 
payment  for  their  equipment  after  1950. 
No  appropriation  will  be  required  for 
this  purpose  during  the  next  fiscal  year. 

We  looked  carefully  into  the  effect  of 
lower  prices  upon  both  the  program  re¬ 
quirements  and  the  dollar-earning  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  ERP  countries  because  any 
price  decline  can  cut  at  least  two  ways. 
A  price  decline  may  mean  not  only  lower 
prices  for  the  goods  Europe  buys,  but  also 
lower  prices  for  the  things  it  sells.  It 
ought  to  be  more  feasible  to  foresee  the 
price  trend  when  the  authorization 
comes  to  the  attention  of  the  Appropri¬ 
ations  Committee. 

To  sum  up,  Mr.  President,  the  com¬ 
mittee  examined  the  authorizations  in 
the  present  bill  with  painstaking  care. 
While  we  approved  the  full  amount  re¬ 
quested,  I  want  to  emphasize  that  the 
members  of  the  committee  are,  of  course, 
free  to  reconsider  these  figures  when 
the  final  vote  is  taken  on  the  appropri¬ 
ation. 

In  making  this  statement  I  do  not 
want  to  detract  one  iota  from  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  endorsement  of  the  full  amount. 

Mr.  President,  some  doubt  has  been 
cast  upon  the  validity  of  ECA’s  figures 
as  a  result  of  the  speech  recently  made 
by  Mr.  Mayhew,  British  Parliamentary 
Under  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri  Is  not  present  at  this  moment  to 
hear  my  discussion  of  the  British  state¬ 
ment  which  was  made  some  time  ago. 
I  hope  the  Senator  from  Utah  will 
remain. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  intend  to  remain. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  In  that  speech  Mr. 
Mayhew  indicated  that  Britain’s  recovery 
is  now  virtually  complete.  We  all  re¬ 
joice  with  them  in  the  progress  made. 
However,  I  think  it  can  be  expected, 
from  time  to  time,  that  European  offi¬ 
cials  will  make  optimistic  speeches  of  a 
political  nature  especially  designed  to 
convince  their  constituents  at  home  of 
the  desirability  of  certain  domestic  poli¬ 
cies  and  couched  in  such  terms  that 
Americans  might  question  the  need  for 
further  American  aid. 

Mx-.  Mayhew,  as  I  recall,  was  making  a 
speech  defending  his  party  and  seeking 
justification  for  the  action  of  his  party  in 
not  going  ahead  with  some  of  the  na¬ 
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tionalistic  plans  and  programs.  So,  as 
a  matter  of  defense,  he  stated: 

We  do  not  need  to  use  so  much  money  In 
these  enterprises.  We  have  already  largely 
recovered  under  the  ECA  program. 

We  were  not  satisfied  with  the  news¬ 
paper  reports.  The  committee’s  analysis 
left  no  doubt  that,  in  spite  of  encourag¬ 
ing  British  internal  recovery,  she  still  is 
unable  to  earn  all  the  dollars  required 
for  essential  imports. 

There  is  a  difference  between  internal 
recovery  and  external  recovery.  We  all 
know  that  the  clamor  has  been  for  more 
dollars.  Most  of  the  European  countries 
have  large  amounts  of  their  own  cur¬ 
rency,  but  they  want  dollars,  because  dol¬ 
lars  constitute  the  only  kind  of  money 
that  is  accepted  as  being  worth  any¬ 
thing. 

Since  Mr.  Mayhew’s  statement,  this 
has  been  explicitly  confirmed  by  Sir 
Stafford  Cripps  and  other  high  British 
officials.  Moreover,  -  the  committee  re¬ 
called  Mr.  Hoffman  and  Mr.  Finletter, 
chief  of  our  ECA  mission  in  London,  and 
examined  them  very  carefully  on  this 
point.  We  must  conclude  that  any  sub¬ 
stantial  cut  in  dollar  aid  to  Britain  would 
be  a  tragic  mistake.  It  would  seriously 
retard  British  and  European  recovery. 

All  of  us  know  that  the  United  King¬ 
dom  is  the  heart  of  the  European  situa¬ 
tion.  We  know  that  she  has  dominated 
the  economy  of  Europe  in  the  past,  so 
that  anything  that  would  seriously  im¬ 
pair  her  recovery  would  react  unfavor¬ 
ably  upon  the  progress  of  Europe. 

The  estimated  British  requirements  for 
dollar  aid  next  year  already  represent  a 
24  percent  cut  over  last  year,  compared 
with  a  15  percent  reduction  for  the  ERP 
countries  as  a  group. 

We  are  making  some  progress.  We 
are  not  giving  Great  Britain  as  much  as 
was  involved  in  the  last  bill.  The  cut  in 
the  amount,  allotted  to  the  United  King¬ 
dom  is  greater  than  for  all  the  rest  of 
the  ERP  countries. 

Clearly  this  is  an  excellent  example  of 
the  principle  that,  with  respect  to  Euro¬ 
pean  recovery,  we  cannot  afford  to  be 
short-sighted.  We  must  take  a  broad 
view  of  the  entire  program  and  never 
lose  sight  of  its  basic  objectives. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  summarize 
briefly  some  of  the  other  amendments 
approved  by  the  committee. 

First.  We  have  amended  the  preamble 
to  the  act  to  make  clear  that  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  encourage  the  unification  of  Europe. 

That  does  not  mean  politically.  The 
real  impetus  toward  unification  of 
course,  must  come  from  the  people  of 
Europe  themselves.  It  is  not  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  the  United  States  to  dictate  to 
Europe.  We  can  sympathize  with  her 
and  be  of  aid  to  her,  but  she  must  dic¬ 
tate  her  own  policies  as  to  unity  in  the 
future. 

Second.  We  have  approved  a  higher 
status  for  the  Deputy  United  States  Rep¬ 
resentative  in  Europe  and  the  chiefs  of 
the  ECA  missions  abroad.  This  we  did 
because  of  the  great  importance  of  their 
work. 

There  is  a  slight  improvement  in  sal¬ 
ary  and  rank.  When  a  man  gets  into 
foreign  countries  he  must  have  rank,  lots 
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of  rank.  The  officials  of  foreign  nations 
do  not  like  to  have  to  associate  with  any¬ 
one  who  is  not  on  a  very  high  level. 

Third.  We  have  changed  the  basic  act 
to  provide  that  15  percent  instead  of  25 
percent  of  all  wheat  shipped  with  ECA 
funds  should  be  in  the  form  of  flour.  We 
believe  this  amendment  is  desirable  be¬ 
cause  of  the  changing  supply  situation. 

We  had  very  great  pressure  brought  to 
bear  on  the  committee  to  leave  the 
figure  at  25  percent.  The  millers  were 
anxious  to  be  able  to  make  as  much 
wheat  into  flour  as  was  possible.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  was  very  active. 
The  committee  heard  him  patiently,  but, 
all  things  considered,  the  committee  de¬ 
termined  that  15  percent  was  a  better 
ratio  than  was  25  percent. 

I  think,  on  the  whole,  it  was  acceptable 
to  the  milling  interests. 

Fourth.  We  have  made  it  possible  for 
the  Administrator  to  continue  to  guar¬ 
antee  the  convertibility  into  dollars  of 
foreign  currency  secured  from  new 
American  investments  in  the  participat¬ 
ing  countries.  Thus  far  progress  in  this 
direction  has  not  been  encouraging.  It 
is  expected,  however,  that  under  the 
stimulus  of  this  guaranty,  American 
capital  will  increasingly  seek  investment 
opportunities  abroad  as  Europe  recovers. 

The  House  bill,  in  this  respect,  has 
much  broader  provisions  than  has  the 
Senate  bill.  We  simply  provide  that 
American  interests  can  make  invest¬ 
ments  abroad  and  we  will  guarantee  the 
conversion  of  their  foreign  money  into 
United  States  dollars,  but  we  do  not 
guarantee  their  profits  or  anything  more 
than  convertibility.  We  think  that  is  a 
sound  policy. 

Fifth.  We  have  clarified  the  50-50 
shipping  provision  by  making  it  quite 
clear  that  50  percent  of  ERP  goods  should 
be  shipped  in  American  vessels  to  the 
extent  these  are  available  at  market 
rates  for  United  States  flag  vessels. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  that  provision 
mean  50  percent  of  the  goods  of  each 
country,  or  of  the  nations  as  a  whole? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  nations  as  a 
whole. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  means  Holland,  of 
course;  and  Norway  is  one  of  the  ECA 
countries,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Norway  can  certainly 
not  recover  unless  she  is  permitted  to 
rebuild  her  shipping.  We  would  not  re¬ 
quire  Norway  to  accept  half  of  the  ECA 
goods  in  American  bottoms. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  No;  we  give  them 
50  percent  of  the  total,  and  we  do  that 
in  order  to  help  the  maritime  nations 
to  continue  in  business.  The  business 
must  be  available  at  the  same  rates  which 
American-flag  vessels  charge. 

Since  United  States  flag  vessel  mar¬ 
ket  rates  are  often  higher  than  world 
market  rates,  the  amendment  which  I 
have  been  discussing  provides  additional 
protection  for  the  American  merchant 
marine. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  that  mean  that  no 
goods  can  be  shipped  at  rates  which  ex¬ 
ceed  the  American  merchant  marine 
rates? 


Mr.  CONNALLY.  No;  it  means  only 
the  50  percent. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  But  there  are  no  coun¬ 
tries  where  the  shipping  rates  are  higher 
than  in  our  own  merchant  ships. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  do  not  think  there 
are.  That  is  why  it  is  necessary  for  us 
to  look  after  this,  in  a  way. 

These  higher  freight  costs,  however, 
add  not  only  to  the  dollar  costs  of  the 
program  but  also  to  the  prices  paid  by 
buyers  in  Europe  in  their  own  currencies. 
Thus  the  effect  is  inflationary  on  prices 
in  Europe.  This  has  been  especially  se¬ 
rious  in  the  case  of  coal  and,  among 
other  things,  has  caused  the  participat¬ 
ing  countries  to  pay  higher  prices  for 
Polish  coal  than  would  otherwise  have 
been  necessary. 

I  am  not  quite  sure  as  to  how  that  can 
be  explained,  but  I  think  it  can  be  ex¬ 
plained  in  this  way:  The  cost  of  the 
freight  has  been  added  in  the  past  to 
the  price  of  the  coal,  so  that  when  it 
reaches  Europe,  Poland,  in  order  to  com¬ 
pete,  in  order  to  get  all  the  profit  it  can, 
added  the  freight  to  its  cost,  and  sold 
its  coal  with  the  cost  of  the  freight  added, 
thereby  getting  a  larger  percentage  of 
profit  than  it  was  really  entitled  to. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  situation  has  im¬ 
proved,  has  it  not,  to  the  extent  that  the 
ECA  countries  are  getting  into  such  a 
position  that  they  are  not  dependent  on 
either  Poland  or  the  United  States? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  They  are  improving, 
but  still  they  have  to  get  a  great  deal  of 
coal  from  Poland.  Poland  is  a  great  pro¬ 
ducer  of  coal,  and  it  was  to  take  away 
some  of  their  undue  profits  that  this 
provision  was  drawn  up. 

The  committee  found  that  the  effect  on 
European  prices  colud  be  overcome  if  the 
Administrator  were  authorized  not  to  re¬ 
quire  the  deposit  of  local  currency 
counterpart  funds  to  cover  the  increased 
costs  of  shipment  in  United  States  vessels. 
Accordingly,  we  provided  that  deposits 
should  not  be  required  in  such  cases. 
That  was  for  the  purpose  of  equalizing 
this  situation. 

Sixth.  In  the  field  of  strategic  and 
critical  materials — I  regret  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  is  not  on  the  floor — we 
have  reemphasized  the  position  of  ECA 
by  directing  that  the  Administrator 
should  continue  to  make  the  fullest  use  of 
his  bargaining  power  to  help  the  United 
States  acquire  the  materials  it  needs. 
With  the  approval  of  the  Bureau  of  Fed¬ 
eral  Supply,  and  with  funds  available  to 
other  agencies  for  this  purpose,  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  may  enter  into  long-term 
purchase  contracts  for  the  United  States. 
The  committee  action  does  not  restrict 
other  United  States  agencies  from  stimu¬ 
lating  production  or  purchasing  materials 
in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

In  other  words,  we  authorize  the  ECA 
to  utilize  its  bargaining  power  in  stimu¬ 
lating  the  production  of  these  strategic 
materials,  which  we  may  need,  but  we 
use  and  employ  for  their  purchase  the 
funds  of  the  particular  department  which 
desires  to  utilize  them,  for  instance, 
Army,  Navy,  or  the  merchant  marine. 
Their  funds  are  what  will  be  used  for  pay¬ 
ing,  but  the  ECA,  because  of  its  contacts 
abroad  and  its  bargaining  power,  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  carry  on  that  sort  of  work. 
The  Bureau  of  Federal  Supply  is  the  over¬ 


all  supply  market,  and  we  use  their  funds 
with  which  to  purchase  these  materials. 

Seventh.  The  committee  decided  not  to 
continue  the  requirement  of  the  present 
act  that  certain  fixed  amounts  should  be 
used  only  in  the  form  of  loans.  Loans, 
however,  can  and  should  be  used  wher¬ 
ever  they  can  be  made  on  a  sound  basis. 

The  issue  that  probably  exercised  the 
committee  most — the  relationship  of  sur¬ 
plus  commodities  and  United  States  busi¬ 
ness  generally  to  the  ECA  program — re¬ 
sulted  in  no  amendments  basically  alter¬ 
ing  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  re¬ 
covery  program.  Last  year  the  ECA  bill 
provided  protection  against  inflation  and 
serious  shortages  of  certain  types  of  com¬ 
modities.  It  also  required  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  to  take  account  of  agricultural  sur¬ 
pluses  under  certain  conditions  consistent 
with  the  objective  of  promoting  European 
recovery. 

The  committee  agreed  unanimously 
that  the  Administrator  should  give  sym¬ 
pathetic  consideration  and  attention  to 
the  use  of  United  States  surplus  com¬ 
modities  and  should  not  discriminate 
against  the  use  of  American  services.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  committee  did  not 
subscribe  to  the  proposition  that  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  should  be  compelled  to  use 
large  quantities  of  surplus  commodities 
which  are  not  needed  for  European  re¬ 
covery.  Nor  should  he  be  compelled  to 
give  preferential  treatment  to  any  par¬ 
ticular  segment  of  American  business. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  pressure  on 
the  committee  to  set  up  devices  by  which 
the  producers  of  certain  commodities 
would  have  preferential  shipment  of  their 
commodities  to  Europe.  We  founded 
our  action  upon  the  fundamental  princi¬ 
ples  which  I  have  undertaken  to  enunci¬ 
ate  in  the  last  few  minutes. 

It  is  true  that  various  American  busi¬ 
nesses  have  experienced  losses  of  for¬ 
eign  markets  because  of  the  acute  dollar 
shortage.  Yet  without  the  ECA,  and 
without  the  hope  of  general  European  re¬ 
covery  and  consequent  increased  world 
trade,  American  business  would  face  a 
host  of  economic  barriers  and  even 
greater  losses  of  markets. 

The  committee  rejected  an  amend¬ 
ment  which  would  have  required  the 
Administrator  to  cut  off  aid  to  any  coun¬ 
try  which  fails  to  comply  with  the  or¬ 
ders  or  requests  of  the  Security  Council 
of  the  United  Nations. 

At  this  point  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan,  if  it  is  desired.  I  am 
getting  down  to  the  Indonesia  project,  if 
he  cares  to  discuss  that. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  No;  I  suggest 
that  we  discuss  Indonesia  when  the 
amendment  is  brought  up. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  indicate  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas  that  when  he  has  finished 
his  main  presentation  I  have  some  ques¬ 
tions  I  should  like  to  ask  him  before  he 
yields  the  floor,  if  he  will  be  so  gracious 
as  to  permit  it. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  shall  examine  the 
questions  when  they  are  propounded.  I 
do  not  care  to  make  any  general  prom¬ 
ises.  If  the  Senator  is  going  to  try  to 
hijack  me,  I  shall  have  to  decline  to 
yield  further. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  said  that  when  the 
Senator  concluded  his  main  speech  I 
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wanted  to  ask  him  some  questions.  If 
he  does  not  want  me  to  ask  them,  he  may 
so  indicate. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  shall  wait  and 
take  the  chance.  The  Senator  has  a 
very  shrewd  and  aggressive  mind,  and  I 
am  sure  his  questions  will  be  right  to 
the  point. 

I  remind  the  Senate  that  the  imposi¬ 
tion  of  sanctions  Is  thoroughly  covered 
in  the  Charter.  That  is  a  matter  for  the 
Security  Council  to  determine.  It  would, 
therefore,  be  totally  improper  to  use  the 
ECA,  an  agency  of  the  United  States,  to 
apply  sanctions  unilateraly  in  such  a 
case. 

I  know  that  many  Senators  are  dis¬ 
turbed  lest  our  assistance  to  the  Nether¬ 
lands  contribute  toward  that  govern¬ 
ment’s  military  operations  in  Indonesia. 
Let  me  review  briefly  the  facts.  Origi¬ 
nally  the  ECA  had  allotted  $84,000,000 
to  the  Netherlands  Government  for  use 
in  Indonesia.  On  December  22,  1948, 
however,  that  part  of  assistance  to  the 
Netherlands  intended  for  Indonesia  was 
cut  off.  That  was  our  act.  We  cut  it 
off.  This  was  done  because  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities  and  the  resultant  disorder 
there  made  the  further  Investment  of 
ECA  funds  unjustifiable. 

After  a  careful  examination  of  the  evi¬ 
dence,  the  committee  was  convinced  that 
continued  aid  to  the  Netherlands  will  not 
contribute  in  any  significant  degree  to 
the  support  of  its  operations  in  Indo¬ 
nesia.  According  to  our  information, 
the  Dutch  have  not  incurred  heavy  mili¬ 
tary  expenditures,  either  in  dollars  or 
in  other  resources,  in  excess  of  their  ex¬ 
penditures  in  that  area  prior  to  Decem¬ 
ber  21.  Moreover,  it  is  reported  that 
these  operations  are  supported  from 
local  revenues  and  do  not  constitute  a 
charge  against  the  national  budget  of 
the  Netherlands  Government. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  seems  to 
the  committee  most  unwise  to  cut  off 
aid  to  the  Netherlands  and  thus  com¬ 
pletely  disrupt  Dutch  recovery  and  seri¬ 
ously  impair  the  entire  European  re¬ 
covery  program. 

I  should  like  to  remind  the  Senate 
that  the  Security  Council  is  actively  en¬ 
gaged  in  working  out  a  solution  of  this 
entire  Indonesian  problem.  It  would, 
therefore,  seem  best  to  concentrate  our 
efforts  on  assisting  in  reaching  a  collec¬ 
tive  answer  in  the  Security  Council, 
which  might  be  complicated  if  we  should 
now  insist  on  taking  unilateral  action  to 
deal  with  one  segment  of  the  problem. 
This  course  would  be  consistent  with  our 
policy  of  support  for  the  United  Nations. 

I  profoundly  hope  that  a  solution  will 
soon  be  found,  in  view  of  the  important 
contribution  the  production  of  a  peace¬ 
ful  Indonesia  can  make  to  European 
recovery. 

With  respect  to  the  timing  of  action  on 
aid  to  China,  it  is  believed  appropriate 
that  China  should  be  dealt  with  sepa¬ 
rately  in  relation  to  the  unique  circum¬ 
stances  that  exist  in  that  country.  That 
is  also  the  attitude  of  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  in  which  a  bill  has  been  in¬ 
troduced  on  that  subject,  and  which  pro¬ 
vides  that  it  should  not  be  involved  with 
the  general  terms  of  the  bill  we  are  now 
considering.  The  highly  fluid  and  un¬ 


certain  character  of  the  Chinese  situa¬ 
tion,  Including  the  exact  outcome  of  po¬ 
litical  negotiations  now  being  attempted 
between  the  Chinese  Government  and 
the  Chinese  Communists,  distinguishes 
sharply  the  problem  of  aid  for  China 
from  the  long-range  reconstruction 
measures  being  undertaken  for  Europe. 
It  was  with  similar  considerations  in 
mind  that  the  Congress  last  year  limited 
its  concept  of  aid  for  China  to  1  year 
rather  than  to  4  years  as  in  the  case  of 
the  European  recovery  program.  It 
would  be  inappropriate  and  misleading 
at  this  juncture  to  act  on  the  two  sit¬ 
uations  simultaneously. 

I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  the 
50  Members  of  the  Senate,  who  recently 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  that  our  policy  toward 
China  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  The 
basic  problem  which  confronts  us  is  this: 
What  is  it  feasible  to  do  under  existing 
circumstances? 

I  will  say  to  the  Senate  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  has  been 
giving  extensive  attention  to  this  ques¬ 
tion.  Many  men  who  are  supposed  to  be 
acquainted  with  conditions  in  Asia  have 
appeared  before  us.  The  matter  is  still 
before  the  committee,  and  may  result  in 
some  action  before  the  present  bill  is 
concluded. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  As  one  Senator  whose 
name  appeared  among  the  50  signers  of 
the  letter,  I  should  like  to  say  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Texas  that  it  certainly  was  not 
my  intention  to  ask  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  for  aid  to  China.  As  I 
recall  the  letter,  it  asked  the  committee 
to  consider  a  bill  introduced  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nevada.  I  was  somewhat  mys¬ 
tified  to  read  the  complete  letter  later, 
but  I  want  to  assure  the  Senator  from 
Texas  that,  as  1  of  the  50  Members  of 
the  Senate  who  signed  the  letter,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  was  not  my  intention  to  ask  for 
aid  to  China  at  this  time. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Vermont.  We  construed  the  letter 
as  he  says  he  intended  it  to  be  con¬ 
strued — not  that  the  signers  were  com¬ 
mitting  themselves  to  any  particular 
measure  but  that  the  signers  of  the  letter 
were  asking  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  to  give  attention  to  the  Chinese 
situation,  and  we  have  done  so  and  are 
continuing  to  do  so.  Even  today,  all 
morning,  we  had  a  distinguished  man 
before  us  who  knows  China,  and  who 
gave  his  testimony  on  the  subject  until 
noon. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  If  the  question 
is  not  a  proper  one  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  of  course,  will  not  answer  it. 
While  it  is  going  over  the  Chinese  prob¬ 
lems  is  the  committee  at  the  moment 
considering  any  concrete  recommenda¬ 
tion  from  the  administration? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  the  executive  administration? 


Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Yes. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Representatives  of 
the  executive  department  have  appeared 
before  us,  but  I  am  not  at  the  moment 
prepared  to  divulge  what  they  have  had 
to  say,  because  the  proceedings  have 
been  held  in  executive  session.  I  will  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  that 
we  are  giving  consideration  to  all  aspects 
of  the  Chinese  problem  with  a  hope  that 
we  can  contribute  something  to  its  solu¬ 
tion,  although  it  has  not  gotten  down 
to  the  point  that  the  committee  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  recommend  at  the  moment  any 
particular  action,  except  the  committee 
will  probably  recommend — it  has  not 
done  so  yet,  but  I  think  it  will— that  the 
unexpended  balance  of  from  about  $56,- 
000,000  to  $58,000,000  for  the  3  months’ 
period,  allocated  to  China,  may  be  ex¬ 
tended  and  continued  for  another  period, 
and  that  it  may  be  expended.  Further 
than  that,  though,  we  have  not  gone. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Then,  there  is 
no  public — and  that  is  the  only  thing  I 
am  asking — no  public  recommendation 
from  the  executive  department  to  the 
Congress,  at  the  time,  with  relation  to 
China? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  No.  I  will  say  to 
the  Senator  that  Judge  Kee,  Represent¬ 
ative  from  West  Virginia,  introduced  a 
bill  which  represents,  as  I  understand, 
the  view  of  the  ECA  on  the  subject.  The 
Senator  can  consult  that  bill. 

While  there  is  little  we  can  do  at  this 
time  to  determine  the  course  of  events 
in  China,  it  would  be  consistent  with 
our  traditional  friendship  for  the  Chi¬ 
nese  people  if,  in  the  face  of  their  adver¬ 
sity,  the  United  States  were  to  continue 
its  economic  relief  until  the  next  harvest 
in  areas  of  China  that  remain  free  of 
Communist  domination.  I  would,  there¬ 
fore,  support  an  ECA  request  for  con¬ 
gressional  action  to  extend  the  authority 
of  the  China  Aid  Act  of  1948  to  permit 
commitment  of  unobligated  appropria¬ 
tions  for  a  limited  period  beyond  April 
2,  1949 — that  is  the  matter  I  discussed 
a  moment  ago — the  present  expiration 
date  of  the  act,  and  to  authorize  the 
President  to  extend  aid  to  such  bene¬ 
ficiaries  in  China  as  he  may  determine. 
That  is  in  order  to  give  its  operation 
some  elasticity.  Events  in  China  are 
changing — they  are  fluid — and  we  do  not 
want  to  be  tied  down  to  any  particular 
course  at  the  moment.  Meanwhile,  if 
the  situation  in  China  should  clarify  it¬ 
self  sufficiently,  consideration  could  be 
given  to  such  further  measures  as  might 
be  appropriate. 

Before  concluding  my  comments,  let 
me  dispel  one  doubt  that  may  be  lurk¬ 
ing  in  many  minds.  A  recent  OEEC  re¬ 
port  indicated  that,  according  to  present 
calculations,  the  participating  countries 
might  still  confront  a  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments  deficit  in  1852  of  some  $3,000,000,- 
000.  In  some  quarters  this  report  has 
been  interpreted  to  mean  that  western 
Europe  cannot  become  self-supporting  in 
4  years  and  that  we  will  be  compelled 
to  continue  our  assistance  even  after 
the  program  is  over. 

In  my  judgment,  this  is  a  complete 
misunderstanding  of  the  OEEC  report. 
The  report  merely  states,  with  utter 
candor,  that  present  program  plans  are 
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not  entirely  adequate  to  make  western 
Europe  self-supporting  by  the  end  of 
the  program.  It  is  not  a  request  for  more 
funds.  Rather  it  is  a  warning  that  the 
participating  countries  must  tighten 
their  belts  and  make  the  necessary  ad¬ 
justments  in  their  programs  in  order  to 
avoid  the  deficit  referred  to. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  emphasized  and 
the  participating  countries  are  left  in 
no  doubt  that  they  must  put  themselves 
in  a  position  by  mid-1952  to  be  inde¬ 
pendent  of  extraordinary  American  aid. 
We  do  not  expect  to  continue  this  pro¬ 
gram  beyond  that  time.  We  shall  not 
continue  this  program  beyond  that  time. 
Participating  countries  must  understand 
that  such  is  our  position.  It  is  con¬ 
templated  that,  just  as  the  proposed  ap¬ 
propriation  for  next  year  is  considerably 
below  that  of  the  first  year,  so  even 
larger  reductions  may  be  made  as  recov¬ 
ery  proceeds,  until  the  time  when  such 
aid  is  no  longer  required. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Knowland  in  the  chair).  Does  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  wish  to  ask 
the  Senator  a  question  in  relation  to 
dollars  and  deficit  dollars,  and  so  on. 
Would  the  Senator  prefer  that  I  wait 
with  my  question? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  should  prefer  to 
have  the  Senator  wait,  but  I  will  yield 
now,  if  he  so  desires. 

Mr.  .  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senator 
has  been  talking  about  the  deficit  in 
dollars  estimated  for  1952.  My  question 
is  with  relation  to  the  blocked-sterling 
countries,  our  ability  to  trade  with  those 
countries,  and  their  general  situation. 
Are  they  in  a  better  position  than  they 
were  a  year  ago  or  is  their  situation  likely 
to  continue  beyond  1952? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  think  they  are  in 
a  better  condition  because  of  the  general 
improvement  in  trade  and  economics, 
but  I  cannot  answer  the  latter  half  of 
the  question. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  bring  that 
question  up  because,  in  order  to  make 
this  program  successful,  the  European 
countries  which  we  are  aiding  must  re¬ 
duce  their  imports  from  us  and  increase 
their  exports.  That  means  we  would 
have  less  opportunity  to  trade  with  those 
countries. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  If  our  domestic 
employment  drops,  we  should  be  able  to 
trade  with  other  countries.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  there  are  various 
other  countries  with  which  we  cannot 
trade  today  because  of  the  blocked-ster¬ 
ling  condition.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
would  be  willing  to  elaborate  a  little  on 
the  problem  and  state  whether  or  not 
the  situation  is  improving,  so  that  our 
trade  can  go  elsewhere  if  it  cannot  go  to 
the  European  countries. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  can  make  only  a 
general  statement.  I  think  the  last  part 
of  the  Senator’s  statement  is  correct. 
There  are  other  countries  in  which  there 
can  be  an  expansion,  but  at  the  moment 
I  cannot  go  into  detail  as  to  the  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  blocked-sterling  countries. 


Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  from  Texas 
has  indicated  that  he  believes  the  United 
Kingdom  will  be  much  better  off  as  re¬ 
gards  the  dollar  shortage  by  the  year 
1952.  Does  the  Senator  from  Texas  base 
this  opinion  on  the  expectation  that 
Great  Britain  will  need  less  dollars  by 
that  time,  or  that  her  exports  and  trade 
with  this  country  will  have  increased,  so 
that  she  will  have  more  dollars? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  think  I  agree  to 
both  prongs  of  the  Senator’s  question. 
I  think  her  exports  are  going  to  increase 
and  her  general  economic  level  will  rise. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  believes 
.there  will  be  some  improvement  in  both 
respects? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  think  there  will  be 
some  improvement  in  both  respects. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  must  soon  leave  to 
attend  an  Appropriations  Committee 
meeting  and  regret  that  I  will  not  be  able 
to  hear  the  rest  of  the  remarks  of  the 
able  Senator  on  the  important  bill  now 
pending.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Sen¬ 
ator  a  quesiton. 

As  I  understand,  when  we  provided 
European  recovery  funds  last  year  there 
was  a  provision  in  the  bill  which  stated 
that  at  least  $1,000,000,000  would  be  in 
the  form  of  repayable  loans. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Not  quite  $1,000,- 
000,000.  It  was  $900,000,000. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand  that 
that  provision  has  been  striken  from  the 
law  by  the  amendment  which  appears  in 
the  measure  now  up  for  consideration. 
Is  it  the  intention  of  the  sponsors  of  this 
bill  to  make  the  entire  amount  of  funds 
available  to  our  friends  in  the  form  of 
gifts  and  grants? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  We  did  strike  that 
provision. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  it  the  intention 
of  the  committee  that  the  $5,400,000,000 
is  to  be  in  the  nature  of  gifts,  rather  than 
a  part  of  it  in  loans,  as  is  provided  for  in 
the  present  law? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  A  part  of  it  will  be 
grants,  and  a  part  of  it  will  be  loans. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Who  is  to  determine 
the  extent  to  which  a  certain  portion 
shall  be  grants,  and  how  much  shall  be 
loans? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Primarily  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  will  determine  that  question. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Can  the  Senator  tell 
us  who  initiated  such  a  plan? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  Administrator 
is  supposed  to  consult  with  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  with  regard  to  these 
loans. 

What  was  the  other  question? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Who  initiated  such 
a  change  in  the  law? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  cannot  state  at  the 
moment  who  initiated  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is 
chairman  of  the  committee.  I  presume 
he  should  be  in  a  position  to  say  who 
brought  it  up. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  do  not  have  to 
know  who  wrote  this  paper,  or  on  what 


typewriter  it  was  written.  We  have  the 
plan  before  us.  That  is  the  important 
thing. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Who  suggested  that 
the  change  be  made  from  earmarking 
$1,000,000,000  for  loans  and  the  rest  by 
way  of  gifts,  as  is  now  provided  by  law? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  Administrator. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  was  the  rea¬ 
son  he  gave  for  such  a  change? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  cannot  tell  the 
Senator  all  his  reasons.  The  Senator 
asked  me  who  did  it.  The  Administra¬ 
tor  did  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER,  He  must  have  ad¬ 
vanced  same  very  good  reasons  to  change 
the  mind  of  the  Senator  from  Texas.  I 
should  like  to  know  if  the  Senator  can 
give  us  some  of  those  reasons. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  He  needed  greater 
authority,  greater  discretion,  and  greater 
leeway.  He  did  not  want  to  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  make  the  loans  unless  he  felt 
that  they  were  justified  and  should  be 
made,  and  were  sound. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  the  record  in¬ 
dicate  that  some  of  the  urging  for  a 
change  might  have  come  from  the  re¬ 
cipients  abroad? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  No. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  supple¬ 
mental  comment? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  The  Adminis¬ 
trator  and  the  advisers  behind  him  came 
to  the  conclusion,  when  they  had  almost 
reached  the  $1,000,000,000  limit  of  loans 
under  the  old  system,  that  they  had  ex¬ 
hausted  the  possibilities  of  making  ad¬ 
vances  under  the  program  which  legiti¬ 
mately  could  be  made  in  the  form  of 
loans.  In  other  words,  if  it  were  done  in 
the  form  of  the  loans  beyond  the  limit 
already  established  by  the  $1,000,000,000 
limitation,  in  the  first  place  the  loans 
would  not  be  honestly  entitled  to  be 
called  loans.  They  would  really  be  cam¬ 
ouflaged  loans.  Secondly,  they  would  be 
a  charge  against  the  credit  of  the  bene¬ 
ficiary  country,  in  the  form  of  a  fixed 
charge  which  simply  could  not  be  liqui¬ 
dated  in  connection  with  the  economic 
program.  So,  having  exhausted  the  basis 
for  the  legitimate  use  of  the  loan  de¬ 
vice,  it  is  my  understanding  that  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  wished  to  proceed  not  only 
with  complete  candor,  but  with  the  most 
advantageous  economic  effect  of  grants 
instead  of  loans  from  this  point  on,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  cases  of  three  or  four,  or  per¬ 
haps  five  participating  countries,  which 
will  never  receive  anything  except  loans. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Just  a  moment.  Let 
me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
that  I  think  he  is  correct  in  the  main; 
but  under  this  bill  the  Administrator  will 
still  have  the  power  to  make  loans. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  have  just  said 
so. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  In  the  cases  of  coun¬ 
tries  which  are  good  credit  risks. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  have  just  said 
so. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator- yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  LODGE.  On  page  18  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  report  Is  a  very  concise  state¬ 
ment  which  responds  precisely  to  the 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
I  should  like  to  read  it: 

The  committee  heard  testimony  from  the 
Administrator  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  the  effect  that  it  would  be  un¬ 
wise  in  the  coming  year  to  stipulate  a  fixed 
amount  for  loans  as  had  been  done  last 
year.  It  was  pointed  out  that  many  of  the 
participating  countries  are  already  heavily 
committed  for  the  repayment  of  dollar  loans 
and  that  such  countries  would  need  dollar¬ 
borrowing  capacity  to  carry  them  after  the 
end  of  the  European  recovery  program.  The 
witnesses  recommended  that  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  be  given  discretion  in  determining  the 
amounts  of  loans  to  be  made.  He  would,  as 
required  by  the  law,  consult  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Advisory  Council  on  International 
Monetary  and  Financial  Problems  in  making 
his  decisions.  Testimony  indicated  that  the 
Administrator  would  plan  to  extend  aid  in 
the  form  of  loans  to  certain  countries  which 
clearly  would  have  the  capacity  to  repay 
dollars  without  undermining  their  financial 
position  after  the  end  of  the  program.  The 
committee  was  impressed  with  the  validity 
of  the  consideration  advanced  and  decided 
to  require  no  fixed  amount  of  the  appropria¬ 
tion  to  be  used  in  the  form  of  loans.  At  the 
same  time  the  committee  clearly  expressed 
its  view  that  loans  should  continue  to  be  an 
integral  part  of  the  program  and  should  be 
used  wherever  they  can  be  made  on  a  sound 
basis. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield. 

■  Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  understand 
that  language,  it  leaves  it  to  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  loans  should  be  made,  and  to 
whom. 

Mr.  LODGE.  After  consultation. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  After  a  determina¬ 
tion  that  the  country  would  be  able  to 
repay  after  this  program  is  at  an  end;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  LODGE.  That  is  correct,  with  this 
additional  statement,  that  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  must  consult  with  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  International  Mone¬ 
tary  and  Financial  Problems.  So  he  is 
not  completely  a  free  agent. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Would  not  the 
Senator  say  that  the  Administrator  has 
a  free  hand  to  make  a  loan,  or  to  make 
a  gift? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  No;  I  do  not  think 
so. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  limitation  is 
there? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  As  pointed  out  by 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  he 
must  consult  the  National  Advisory 
Council.  This  provision  was  inserted  in 
order  that  he  might  use  his  discretion  in 
passing  upon  the  validity  of  a  loan  and 
the  prospects  of  its  being  repaid,  as  well 
as  the  soundness  of  the  financial  con¬ 
dition  of  the  country  involved. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  All  of  that  may  be 
true,  but  there  is  no  law  providing  for  a 
portion  of  the  amount  appropriated  to 
be  insured  by  loans.  I  am  not  impressed 
with  the  reasons  given  by  the  Adminis¬ 
trator.  He  states,  in  effect,  that  loans 
should  not  be  made,  because  it  might  up¬ 
set  the  economy  of  those  countries ;  that 


they  might  not  be  able  to  repay  us.  I 
wish  that  the  same  yardstick  be  used  in 
determining  our  ability  to  advance  these 
funds.  I  fear  that  with  our  enormous 
debt  and  with  all  of  the  things  we  are 
now  being  asked  to  do  may  seriously  af¬ 
fect  our  ability  to  pay  our  own  huge 
debt.  What  if  we  default?  I  do  not  like 
to  contemplate  the  future  should  that 
occur. 

In  all  events,  my  guess  is  that  most  of 
this  money  will  be  distributed  in  the 
shape  of  gifts,  and  that  any  loans  as 
now  contemplated  by  the  existing  law 
will  be  entirely  abandoned. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Of  course,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Louisiana  is  entitled  to  his 
own  views  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hol¬ 
land  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Texas  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  I  should  like  to 
know  whether  the  Senator  from  Texas 
has  the  figure  as  to  the  number  of  loans 
actually  made  in  the  last  year. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Yes;  approximate¬ 
ly  $900,000,000  worth. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  hear  what  is  being  said.  I 
ask  for  order  in  the  Chamber,  please. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  we 
invite  the  Senator  to  move  closer.  My 
reply  was,  nearly  $900,000,000  in  loans. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Suppose  the  Administra¬ 
tor  finds,  let  us  say  that  $100,000,000  is 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
the  program  in  a  certain  country. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  we  cannot 
hear  over  here. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  said,  suppose  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  determines  that  $100,000,000 
is  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  program  in  a  certain  country ;  and 
suppose  that  then  the  officials  of  that 
country  say  to  the  Administrator,  “That 
is  all  well  and  good;  but  if  we  had  $30,- 
000,000  more  we  could  put  ourselves  in  a 
still  better  position.”  Would  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  then  have  the  right  to  lend  that 
country  $30*000,000,  in  addition  to  the 
$100,000,000  grant? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Yes.  Of  course 
these  programs  are  supposed  to  be  pro¬ 
cessed  first  by  the  OEEC,  and  they  make 
their  recommendations.  After  that,  if 
the  Administrator  wished  to  review  the 
recommendations,  and  if  he  found  af¬ 
firmatively  that  the  other  $30,000,000, 
in  addition  to  what  he  had  intended  to 
allocate,  would  be  repaid,  and  if  he  found 
that  it  would  be  a  sound  loan  and,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  would  receive  the 
approval  of  the  National  Advisory  Coun¬ 
cil  on  International  Monetary  and  Fis¬ 
cal  Affairs,  he  would  make  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Of  course  he  might  find 
that  the  repayment  of  the  $100,000,000 
would  work  an  insuperable  hardship  on 
that  nation,  but  that  the  repayment  of 
the  $30,000,000  would  not. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Of  course  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  might  find  that  to  take  the 


$30,000,000  from  the  pot  might  result  in 
taking  that  amount  of  money  away  from 
another  country  which  was  in  as  much 
need  as  was  the  country  which  was  ap¬ 
plying  for  that  much  additional  aid. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  realize  that. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  should  like  to  know  where 
I  can  find  the  figures  for  the  requests 
for  funds  for  both  the  whole  year  and 
the  3 -month  period  between  April  1  and 
July  1,  1949.  In  a  rather  hasty  examin¬ 
ation,  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  those 
figures. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  that  those  figures  are  to  be  found 
in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations,  and  also  in  the  hearings. 
They  appear  on  page  11  of  the  committee 
report,  under  the  heading  “European 
recovery  program — United  States  aid, 
1948-49  and  1949-50.” 

The  figures  are  shown  in  millions  of 
dollars. 

Does  that  meet  the  Senator’s  request? 

Mr.  TAFT.  No;  I  should  also  like  to 
know  where  I  can  find  a  division  of  the 
$1,150,000,000  requested  for  the  next  3 
months;  I  wish  to  know  whether  there 
are  any  such  figures  as  to  that  sum. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  can  find  that,  but  we  shall 
make  a  search  for  it. 

I  have  here  a  statement  as  to  the 
$1,150,000,000  from  April  3,  1949,  to  June 
30,  1949.  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  been 
printed,  but  I  shall  make  it  available  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  it,  if 
I  may. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Certainly. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  while 
considering  this  legislation,  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  was  constantly 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  European  re¬ 
covery  program  is  only  one  of  the  as¬ 
sistance  programs  that  the  United  States 
plans  to  undertake  in  the  coming  fiscal 
year.  An  estimated  $600,000,000  will  be 
asked  for  aid  to  China  and  Korea — I  do 
not  know  whether  they  will  be  granted, 
but  it  is  requested — and  for  military  aid 
to  Greece  and  Turkey.  Six  hundred 
million  dollars  was  supposed  to  cover  all 
those  items.  Another  $1,000,000,000  will 
be  spent  for  relief  in  the  areas  occupied 
by  the  United  States  Army.  Through 
the  International  Refugee  Organization 
and  the  displaced-persons  program,  the 
United  States  will  be  giving  additional 
assistance  for  relief  and  rehabilitation 
purposes.  According  to  the  President's 
budget,  the  estimated  expenditures  'for 
these  assistance  programs,  including 
ECA,  for  fiscal  1950,  will  total  a  very  sub¬ 
stantial  sum.  The  committee  kept  these 
figures  constantly  in  mind  to  make  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  United  States  does  not  ex¬ 
ceed  its  resources. 

I  do  not  wish  to  pursue  at  the  moment 
the  details  of  the  Atlantic  Pact,  the  text 
of  which  has  recently  been  released,  and 
which  will  soon  be  before  the  Senate  for 
its  consideration.  But,  Mr.  President, 
question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether 
the  contemplated  military-assistance 
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program  will  interfere  with  the  execution 
of  the  recovery  program  by  the  diversion 
of  European  manpower  and  materials  for 
defense  purposes.  Obviously,  no  cate¬ 
gorical  answer  can  be  given  to  this  ques¬ 
tion  at  this  time,  because  the  military- 
assistance  program  is  still  in  the  process 
of  formulation. 

As  I  understand  it,  preliminary  esti¬ 
mates  indicate  that  the  military-assist¬ 
ance  program  will  be  well  within  the 
ability  of  the  American  economy  to  sup¬ 
port  it.  Furthermore,  any  additional 
military  efforts  which  the  participating 
countries  may  undertake  as  their  part 
of  the  program  are  not  expected  to  con¬ 
stitute,  in  1949-50,  such  a  drain  as  to 
interfere  with  the  progress  of  economic 
recovery.  The  Congress  will  have  ample 
opportunity  to  look  into  this  problem  in 
detail  when  it  is  confronted  with  the  text 
of  the  military-assistance  bill. 

For  our  part,  I  should  like  to  make 
clear  that  the  basic  policy  of  the  United 
States  Government  is  to  accord  economic 
recovery  a  clear  priority.  It  is  our  ex¬ 
pectation  that  any  possible  additional 
military  production  by  the  European 
countries  will  be  in  such  a  manner  as 
not  to  jeopardize  economic  recovery  and 
the  maintenance  of  financial  stability. 
The  military-assistance  program  should, 
in  fact,  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  eco¬ 
nomic  recovery  by  strengthening  the 
feeling  of  confidence  and  security. 

The  United  States  is  vitally  concerned 
in  the  threat  of  totalitarian  and  tyran¬ 
nical  powers  to  overrun  the  entire  world 
by  infiltration,  by  political  agitation,  and 
by  the  stimulation  of  economic  and  po¬ 
litical  confusion.  Their  objective  is  to 
influence  the  democratic  nations  of  the 
earth,  to  conquer  them  with  their  evil 
powers,  and  to  bring  them  within  the 
domain  and  control  of  the  despotism 
which  they  promote.  The  United  States 
is  devoted  to  the  preservation  of  free¬ 
dom  and  democracy,  a  system  under 
which  the  people  of  respective  nations 
may  institute  and  maintain  systems  of 
government  and  ways  of  life  suited  to 
their  own  concepts  of  liberty  and  to  their 
own  economic,  social,  and  political  needs. 
The  poisonous  doctrines  of  communism, 
directed  by  a  strong  and  powerful  state, 
have  made  repeated  assaults  upon  the 
countries  of  western  Europe  in  order  to 
disturb  and  destroy  their  economic  re¬ 
habilitation  and  the  strength  of  their 
systems  of  government.  One  of  the  car¬ 
dinal  motives  in  establishing  the  eco¬ 
nomic-recovery  program  has  been  the 
desire  of  the  United  States  to  aid  the 
countries  of  western  Europe  in  resisting 
conquest  by  these  false  and  noxious 
policies. 

Even  after  the  establishment  of  the 
ERP  these  influences  have  endeavored  to 
wreck  its  operations  and  to  discredit  its 
activities.  The  underlying  purpose  of 
such  attacks  is  to  create  confusion  and 
uncertainty  in  the  economic  and  political 
life  of  free  democracies.  Confusion  and 
dissatisfaction  are  rich  soil  for  the  propa¬ 
gation  and  growth  of  communism  and 
anarchy.  The  enemies  of  democracy, 
through  infiltration  and  poisonous  prop¬ 
aganda,  hope  to  weaken  and  destroy 
real  democracy,  to  substitute  in  its  stead 
the  tawdry  theories  of  communism,  and 


to  erect  in  its  place  a  tyranny  as  galling 
and  as  heartless  as  any  system  in  the 
history  of  the  civilized  world.  Domi¬ 
nated  by  an  oligarchy,  small  in  numbers 
but  wielding  tremendous  power,  it  hopes 
to  centralize  into  one  dictatorship  all  the 
powers  of  government,  to  destroy  gov¬ 
ernment  under  law  and  the  liberties  of 
mighty  peoples,  and  to  control  all  forms 
of  economy  and  the  activities  of  millions 
upon  millions  of  human  beings.  Their 
future  would  depend  upon  the  caprice 
and  arbitrary  action  of  a  mighty  group 
responding  to  no  consideration  except 
their  own  perverted  and  destructive  will 
and  their  desire  to  enslave  millions  of 
people  in  obedience  to  that  will. 

Our  European  partners  remain  in  the 
ranks  of  the  democracies  with  growing 
vitality  and  faithful  to  free  institutions 
and  the  goal  of  peace.  They  have  re¬ 
sisted  the  corrosive,  but  cheap  and  ugly, 
doctrine  of  communism  that  destroys 
and  corrupts,  the  doctrine  that  assails 
both  the  dignity  of  man  and  the  morality 
of  God. 

Nothing  must  be  left  undone  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  right  of  participating  nations 
and  America’s  right  to  live  and  work  in 
peace,  within  the  aspirations  and  obliga¬ 
tions  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions.  This  is  an  objective  calling  for 
balanced  statesmanship  and  high  pa¬ 
triotism.  Its  achievement  is  of  world 
significance. 

The  United  States  will  not  shirk  its 
responsibility.  It  will  give  its  influence, 
its  resources  and  its  strength  to  this  lofty 
task. 

Mr.  WATKINS  and  Mr.  KNOWLAND 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield;  and  if  so,  to 
whom? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  may  say  to  Sena¬ 
tors  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield,  but  I  am  very 
tired.  I  have  been  on  the  floor  now  for 
more  than  2  hours.  I  yield  first  to  the 
Senator  from  Utah.  He  was  on  his  feet 
several  times,  some  time  ago. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  I  may 
say  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  I  do  not 
care  to  press  my  questions  now,  if  he  is 
weary.  I  shall  take  them  up  at  some 
later  time. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Could^the  Senator 
not  properly  take  them  up  when  amend¬ 
ments  are  being  considered?  I  do  not 
want  to  decline  to  yield.  I  shall  answer 
the  Senator,  but  I  am  very  tired. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  have  a  number  of 
questions,  probably  15  or  20,  that  I  should 
like  to  propound. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  withhold  them.  If  I  were  assailed 
with  15  questions  at  once,  I  should  prob¬ 
ably  collapse. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  In  view  of  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  distinguished  chairman,  I 
shall  not  submit  them  now,  but  I  should 
like  to  propound  them  later. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  shall  be  around 
and  shall  try  to  help  the  Senator.  I  al¬ 
ways  like  to  enlighten  Senators  who  want 
information. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  need  enlightenment, 
and  I  go  to  the  source  of  information. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor  very  much.  I  shall  cooperate  with 
him. 


Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
may  say  to  the  Senator  from  Texas  I 
have  only  one  question,  not  fifteen  or 
twenty.  But  I  should  like  a  slight  clari¬ 
fication.  I  was  presiding  a  short  while 
ago  when  the  Senator  touched  upon  the 
subject  of  China,  and  I  could  not  ask 
questions  at  that  time.  As  I  understand, 
in  the  bill  passed  last  year,  title  IV,  I 
believe  it  was,  related  to  Chinese  aid. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  understood  the 
Senator  to  say  there  was,  either  before 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  or  at 
that  time,  I  thought,  in  the  bill  itself, 
some  reference  to  China,  Will  the  Sen¬ 
ator  repeat  what  he  said  a  short  time 
ago? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  said  that  I  per¬ 
sonally  would  favor  an  amendment  prob¬ 
ably  to  the  pending  bill,  before  we  get 
through  with  it,  extend  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  the  $56,000,000  or  $58,000,000 
contained  in  the  original  bill,  which  has 
not  yet  been  expended,  for  the  first  3 
months,  and  providing  for  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  appropriation  until  it  is  ex¬ 
hausted.  However,  the  House  has  a 
larger,  more  comprehensive,  more  ex¬ 
tensive  separate  bill,  which  is  before  the 
House  committee  and  which  will  be  con¬ 
sidered. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  understood  the 
Senator  to  say  there  was  a  certain 
change  in  language  to  the  effect  that  the 
amount  should  be  allocated  as  the  State 
Department  might  determine. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  No.  It  may  be  al¬ 
located  by  the  President  to  anybody  in 
China.  The  Senator  can  readily  under¬ 
stand  that  conditions  in  the  Far  East 
are  very  fluid.  We  do  not  know  when 
the  Communists  may  sweep  down  and 
conquer  the  whole  of  China.  Our  pur¬ 
pose,  however,  was  to  limit  aid  to  the 
non-Communist  Chinese.  We  know  no 
better  way  of  doing  it  than  to  give  the 
authority  and  discretion  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  say  for  whom  the  money  will  be 
expended. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  In  other  words, 
that  might  mean  any  non-Communist 
Chinese  government  that  may  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  China,  might  it  not? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Any  non-Commu¬ 
nist  government  or  non-Communist  area 
or  state.  Does  that  answer  the  Senator? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  That  answers  the 
question,  though  I  may  say,  speaking 
solely  on  my  own  responsibility,  I  should 
prefer  to  have  such  an  amendment  to 
the  pending  bill,  rather  than  to  wait  for 
subsequent  legislation.  I  think  it  im¬ 
portant,  so  far  concerns  the  people  of 
China,  who  are  also  having  problems  in 
keeping  from  being  completely  overrun 
and  placed  behind  the  iron  curtain,  to 
show  at  this  time  at  least  a  gesture  of 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  in  the  problems  of 
the  Far  East. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  may  say  to  the 
Senator,  I  personally  prefer  to  incorpo¬ 
rate  it  in  the  pending  bill  as  an  amend¬ 
ment.  But  there  are  very  strong  reasons 
alleged  by  those  who  want  a  separate  bill 
relating  to  China.  I  personally  should 
favor  a  provision  of  that  kind  in  the 
pending  bill,  which  would  not  preclude  a 
general  bill  at  a  later  time  if  it  were  found 
desirable. 
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Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  should  like  to  get  certain 
information  which  I  think  may  be  use¬ 
ful  during  the  course  of  the  debate.  Can 
the  Senator  tell  me  why,  when  we  have 
appropriated  $5,000,000,000  which  was  to 
be  used  up  by  April  1,  we,  so  far  as  I  can 
ascertain  have  actually  spent  only  $2,- 
900,000,000?  In  other  words,  according 
to  the  Treasury’s  daily  report  of  March 
22,  the  expenditures  under  the  trust  fund 
amount  to  $2,160,000,000  on  that  day,  and 
the  expenditures  through  the  Export-Im¬ 
port  Bank  amount  to  $606,000,000;  to 
which  I  add  about  $150,000,000  spent 
prior  to  current  fiscal  year,  prior  to  June 
30,  1948,  making,  a  total,  according  to  my 
figures — and  I  want  to  know  whether 
they  are  correct — of  $2,916,000,000  ac¬ 
tually  expended  out  of  the  Treasury  on 
account  of  the  first  $5,000,000,000  appro¬ 
priation. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  may  say  to  the 
Senator,  I  have  not  seen  his  figures.  I  do 
not  know  what  they  are.  I  am  referring 
the  question  to  members  of  my  staff,  who 
will  know. 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  figures  are  from  the 
latest  Treasury  report,  March  22. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  If  the  Senator  will 
permit,  I  want  to  submit  certain  remarks 
at  this  point.  The  officials  who  are  pres¬ 
ent  with  me  advise  that  there  is  a  lag  of 
from  4  to  5  months  between  the  time  the 
obligation  is  incurred  and  the  time  pay¬ 
ment  is  made,  which  accounts  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  apparent  lack  of  expenditure,  when 
as  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  no  lack  of  ex¬ 
penditure,  because  the  obligation  stands, 
and  must  finally  be  met.  But  the  actual 
payment  is  delayed  some  4  or  5  months. 

Mr.  TAFT.  -  Are  not  those  payments 
made  before  the  goods  are  actually 
shipped  from  this  country?  Does  it  not 
indicate  that  of  the  $5,000,000,000  which 
may  be  obligated,  only  $3,000,000,000 
worth  of  goods  have  actually  been 
shipped  to  Europe  up  to  the  present 
time? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  am  told  that  that 
is  not  correct. 

Mr.  TAFT.  What  is  the  fact? 
Surely  the  Government  cannot  buy 
wheat  and  not  pay  for  it  before  it  is 
shipped  to  Europe.  I  do  not  know  as  to 
manufactured  goods. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  will  answer  the 
Senator  in  this  way:  The  fact  that  it  is 
known  that  the  goods  are  available 
makes  it  possible  for  credit  to  be  ex¬ 
tended  on  the  strength  of  the  fact  that 
they  will  get  the  money  in  due  time. 
Therefore  it  does  not  necessarily  show 
up  as  a  cash  item. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  still  do  not  understand 
why,  when  we  still  have  $2,000,000,000 
available,  if  we  do  not  appropriate  a  cent 
until  the  1st  of  July,  it  will  go  on  just 
as  it  is  going,  and  why  we  cannot  begin 
cutting  by  the  1st  of  July  while  the 
present  pipe  lines  are  not  only  full  but 
more  than  full,  and  why  we  would  not  be 
just  as  well  off  to  wait  until  the  1st  of 
July  and  not  appropriate  this  sum  for  a 
3  months’  period. 


Mr.  CONNALLY.  A  pipe  line  must  be 
fed  from  the  other  end,  so  there  is  a  lag 
of  4  or  5  months  between  the  time  of 
incurring  the  obligation  and  the  actual 
payment  of  the  money. 

Mr.  TAFT.  As  a  practical  matter,  we 
have  talked  about  $4,200,000,000,  and 
that  Great  Britain  was  to  receive  $940,- 
000,000,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Great 
Britain  will  get  $1,260,000,000,  and  it  still 
has  not  received  all  the  goods  it  was  to 
receive  under  the  last  appropriation. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  That  is  for  15 
months  rather  than  for  12  months. 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  shipments  under  the 
last  appropriation,  so  far  as  I  can  see, 
will  continue  up  to  the  1st  of  July,  be¬ 
fore  all  the  goods  are  shipped.  Is  not 
that  substantially  true? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Many  things  have 
actually  been  shipped  which  have  not  yet 
been  paid  for. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  » 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  this  bill  does 
not  make  appropriations.  It  is  an  au¬ 
thorization  bill.  By  the  time  we  get 
around  to  making  appropriations  we 
shall  face  two  prospects  which  we  do  not 
face  at  this  time.  One  is  that  a  great 
deal  more  of  the  original  appropriation, 
to  which  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  re¬ 
ferred,  will  find  its  way  to  Europe,  and 
the  other  is  that  we  shall  have  a  much 
more  accurate  idea  of  the  cost.  As  I 
have  said,  this  is  an  authorization  bill 
and  is,  of  course,  not  so  precise  as  is  an 
appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  do  I  cor¬ 
rectly  understand  that  the  Senator  from 
Texas  has  yielded  the  floor? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  intended  to  yield 
it,  but  it  did  not  stay  yielded. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  should  like  to  raise  an¬ 
other  question - 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  want  to  answer 
the  Senator,  very  briefly.  The  expendi¬ 
tures  are  running  from  $400,000,000  to 
$500,000,000  a  month,  so  it  does  not  take 
long  to  pile  up  quite  a  considerable  sum. 

I  now  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  understand  that;  but  I 
still  think  we  need  not  appropriate  any 
more  than  $4,280,000,000,  and  the  pipe 
line  would  continue  to  be  full  all  the 
time,  from  what  I  can  judge  from  our 
past  experience. 

I  should  like  to  ask  another  question, 
because  the  point  was  raised  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Massachusetts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  suggests  that  the  amount  can 
be  revised  in  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee.  I  want  to  ask  the  Senator 
whether  he  thinks  it  can  be  revised  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  or  wheth¬ 
er  we  will  have  the  same  difficulty  we  had 
last  year.  When  the  Appropriations 
Committee  suggested  it  would  cut  a  little 
off  the  appropriation  the  members  were 
accused  of  being  thieves  and  practically 
traitors  to  the  country.  It  was  stated 
that  the  original  authorization  was  abso¬ 
lutely  binding  and  that  not  a  cent  could 
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be  cut  off  the  appropriation.  Will  we  be 
faced  this  year  with  the  same  situation, 
or  does  the  Senator  think  that  the  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee  really  has  a  free 
hand  in  examining  the  amounts? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  would  say  the 
committee  has  a  free  hand.  It  does  not 
have  to  appropriate  a  nickel  unless  it 
wants  to. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  understand  that;  but  I 
want  to  know  if  the  distinguished  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee  is  going  to  take  the  position  that  the 
amount  suggested  is  sacred,  that  it  has 
been  fixed  by  the  authorization  bill,  and 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee 
would  be  making  a  complete  repudiation 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  if 
it  failed  to  appropriate  the  amount 
mentioned.  That  is  what  I  want  to  find 
out. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  would  not  go  that 
far.  I  would  wait  until  the  time  came 
and  seek  the  information  which  would 
influence  me  in  my  action  in  the  matter, 
and  then  do  what  I  thought  was  right. 
I  would  not  abuse  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  as  the  Senator  has  insinu¬ 
ated.  That  is  not  a  part  of  my  technique. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  call  attention  to  page  13 
of  the  report,  and  then  I  should  like  to 
make  an  explanatory  statement.  After 
having  stated  that  the  appropriations 
are  not  to  exceed  the  amount  specified 
in  the  bill,  the  report  uses  this  language: 

The  committee  recognized  that  the  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee  will  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  review  these  amounts  at  a  later 
date  and  at  that  time  the  course  of  future 
prices  may  be  more  readily  determined.  It 
believes  that  the  Appropriations  Committee 
should  carefully  consider  any  changes  in 
prices,  both  in  imports  to  and  exports  from 
the  participating  countries,  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  committee  are,  of  course,  free  to 
reconsider  the  authorized  figures  in  voting 
on  the  appropriations.  This  statement 
should  not  be  construed  in  any  sense — 

There  follows  an  admonitory  sugges¬ 
tion  that  this  statement  is  not  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  in  any  way  detracting  from 
the  committee’s  endorsement  in  general 
of  the  amount  of  funds  requested,  based 
on  its  own  investigation.  I  should  like 
to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  that, 
among  other  Senators,  I,  as  a  member  of 
the  committee,  insisted  that  I  expressly 
reserved  the  right  to  support  on  the  floor 
in  this  bill  and,  subsequently,  in  the  ap¬ 
propriations  bill,  whatever  amount  I  felt 
should  be  appropriated,  and  no  more. 
We  were  told  that  all  the  estimates  of 
the  needs  of  the  recipient  countries  were 
based  upon  the  price  level  of  November 
30,  last  year.  There  has  been  some  fluc¬ 
tuations  in  the  price  level  since  that 
time.  That  accounts  for  the  use  of  the 
particular  phrase,  that  the  committee 
“believes  that  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee  should  carefully  consider  any 
changes  in  prices,”  and  so  forth,  when 
the  final  appropriation  is  made. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  TAFT.  The  statement  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Georgia,  and  the  re¬ 
port  itself,  suggest  to  me  this  proposi¬ 
tion,  which  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  seems  to  be  making,  that  this 
amount  is  the  correct  amount  and  that 
we  should  not  criticize  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee  if  they  reduce  the  ap¬ 
propriation  only  to  the  extent  of  reduc¬ 
tion  in  prices  of  the  goods. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  No. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Is  not  that,  in  effect,  what 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  is 
saying? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  No. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  That  was  the  view  of 
of  some  members  of  the  committee.  I 
think  some  members  took  the  view  that 
unless  there  had  been  a  substantial  de¬ 
cline  in  the  price  level,  the  maximum 
appropriations  called  for  should  be  made. 
But  the  Senator  from  Georgia  did  not 
take  that  view.  I  seriously  reserved  the 
right  to  consider  other  matters;  in  fact, 
there  are  other  matters  which  I  thought, 
all  along,  should  have  been  considered. 

I  am  now  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  tried  to  leave  this  matter 
open  for  the  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions  in  considering  a  substantial  de¬ 
cline  in  price  levels  as  against  the  price 
levels  prevailing  November  30  last  on  the 
goods  or  imports  required  by  the  re¬ 
cipient  countries.  We  also  tried  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  fact  that  we  were  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  insist,  at  this  time  and 
subsequently  when  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  acts  on  what  we  believed 
to  be  justified  by  way  of  appropriations. 

I  call  the  Senator’s  attention  to  the 
fact,  a  fact  he  already  knows,  that  we 
have  not  authorized  flat  appropriations. 
Each  authorization  in  all  the  categories, 
for  the  3  months  and  for  the  whole  fiscal 
year,  and  for  the  contractual  $150,000,- 
000  authorized,  is  not  t  o  exceed  the 
amount  stated.  That  of  course  is  usual 
in  connection  with  appropriation  bills, 
and  I  confess  that  it  ofttimes  is  meaning¬ 
less,  because  when  the  Committee  on  Ap¬ 
propriations  begins  to  consider  the  mat¬ 
ter  it  can  be  easily  pressed  upon  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  easily  used  by  the  committee 
as  a  more  or  less  binding  commitment. 
But  in  this  case  I  think  there  is  enough 
in  the  report  to  indicate  that  we  were 
not  undertaking  to  foreclose  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Appropriations  in  respect  to 
these  amounts. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Texas  agree  with  the  position  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  There  is  in  the  re¬ 
port  an  explicit  explanation  that  not 
only  the  members  of  the  committee,  but 
all  the  Members  of  the  Senate,  have  a 
right  to  reconsider  the  matter  when  the 
appropriations  come  before  the  Senate. 
That  is  such  a  well-recognized  principle 
that  I  am  amazed  at  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  doubting  it. 

Mr.  TAFT.  It  is  a  principle  which  is 
not  recognized  by  the  newspapers  of  the 
country,  and  last  year  it  was  suggested, 


in  fact,  it  was  in  effect  alleged,  that  any¬ 
one  who  attempted  to  take  one  cent  off 
these  appropriations  below  the  amount 
authorized  was  repudiating  a  position 
which  the  committee  had  already  taken. 
It  is  not  understood  by  the  people  of  the 
country.  I  am  glad,  however,  to  have 
it  settled,  at  least  by  the  leading  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Of  course,  we  are 
not  responsible  for  what  some  blather¬ 
skite  may  say  in  a  newspaper  or  out  of 
a  newspaper. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply 
that  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Times 
or  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  is  a  blatherskite,  or  that  the 
editors  of  the  other  newspapers  of  the 
United  States  are.  I  am  not  accusing 
them.  I  am  merely  saying  they  do  not 
understand  the  principle  which  the  Sen¬ 
ator  is  laying  down,  that  the  appropria¬ 
tions  can  be  less  than  the  authoriza¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  was  a  Member  of 
of  the  Senate,  I  think,  when  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  making  authorizations  was 
adopted.  I  do  not  know  whether  my 
service  here  runs  back  that  far,  but  it 
has  been  clearly  understood  that  an  ap¬ 
propriation  could  not  exceed  an  author¬ 
ization.  It  has  been  likewise  under¬ 
stood  that  an  appropriation  may  be  cut 
below  the  authorization.  The  Senate 
has  complete  freedom  of  action.  It  does 
not  have  to  appropriate  a  nickel  unless 
it  wants  to  do  so.  I  thoroughly  agree 
with  the  statement  that  the  committee 
report  specifically  recognizes  that  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  by  inference,  at  least,  recog¬ 
nizes  it  for  other  reasons  besides  the 
reason  affecting  changes  in  prices. 
Something  might  arise  which  would 
make  it  undesirable  to  adopt  some  of 
the  provisions  of  the  act,  and  it  could  be 
very  easily  accomplished  by  a  refusal  to 
appropriate  to  carry  out  some  particular 
activity. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Does  not  the  Senator  agree 
that  after  hearing  the  testimony  con¬ 
cerning  the  possible  reduction  in  prices, 
as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  an  ephemeral 
hope?  Does  he  not  agree  that  any  re¬ 
duction  in  prices  of  the  things  we  ship 
is  balanced  by  reduction  of  the  prices 
of  the  exports  which  England  and  the 
other  European  countries  are  able  to 
make,  so  that  as  a  practical  matter  there 
is  no  hope  in  the  theory  of  a  reduction 
of  prices? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  committee  re¬ 
port  points  that  out,  that  the  same  forces 
which  would  lower  the  prices  at  one  end 
would  lower  them  at  the  other  end  also. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  again  that  that  may  be  the  view  of 
the  committee,  but  it  never  was  my  view. 
I  am  not  undertaking  to  say  that  the 
full  amount  should  not  be  appropriated, 
that  is,  “not  to  exceed”  these  maximum 
amounts,  but  the  view  stated  was  never 
my  view.  That  was  the  view  stressed 
by  the  Administrator  himself,  which 


would  have  had  some  force,  as  I  see  it,  if 
we  had  been  dealing  at  arm’s  length  in 
making  advances  to  the  European  coun¬ 
tries  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them 
to  build  up  their  exports.  But  when  we 
were  giving  them  the  money  to  build  up 
their  exports,  then  I  do  not  see,  and  have 
never  been  able  to  see,  that  there  was 
any  moral  or  legal  obligation  that  we 
ought  to  fix  their  prices  for  such  exports 
as  they  might  be  able  to  send  out. 

Mr.  TAFT.  My  suggestion  was  that 
a  general  reduction  of  prices,  which  nec¬ 
essarily  would  apply  to  our  exports  and 
make  them  cheaper,  would  Indicate  a 
general  reduction  of  prices  throughout 
the  world,  which  would  mean  a  reduction 
in  the  prices  of  the  exports  these  coun¬ 
tries  had  to  make,  and  under  a  theory 
with  which  I  do  not  agree,  that  we  are 
supposed  to  make  up  a  balance  of  ex¬ 
ports  for  these  different  countries,  their 
deficit  would  be  increased,  and  therefore 
we  would  be  correspondingly  losing  in 
that  way.  That  is  as  I  have  read  the 
statement  in  the  report. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  should  like  to  try  to 
reply,  in  rough  figures,  to  the  question 
which  the  Senator  from  Ohio  asked  the 
Senator  from  Texas.  The  figures  run 
something  like  this.  At  the  end  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  the  relief  amounted  to  $2,600,000,- 
000.  The  total  appropriation  was  about 
$5,000,000,000.  The  rate  of  expense  runs 
from  $400,000,000  to  $500,000,000  a 
month.  It  Is  approaching  the  latter 
rather  than  the  former.  There  are 
about  5  months  to  go,  which  would  mean 
an  expenditure  of  about  $2,400,000,000. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  suggest  the  calculation 
would  be  correct  as  of  the  end  of  Feb¬ 
ruary. 

Mr.  GREEN.  The  lag  is  4  or  5  months, 
and  that  would  make  about  $2,400,- 
000,000.  There  would  be  a  total  of 
$5,000,000,000. 

We  should  not  use  up  all  the  money 
which  is  needed  for  the  lag  because,  as 
the  Senator  has  said,  there  is  a  pipe  line, 
to  use  his  illustration.  We  have  been 
feeding  in  at  one  end  and  drawing  off 
from  the  other.  Otherwise,  we  would 
have  to  stop  and  have  to  begin  all  over 
again,  and  it  is  very  important  there 
should  be  no  interruption  in  the  amount 
we  must  use  for  supplying  these  goods 
to  Europe.  If  there  should  be  a  serious 
interruption,  4  months,  it  would  be  far 
more  costly  than  the  amount  immedi¬ 
ately  Involved  in  an  arithmetical  cal¬ 
culation. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  so  that  I 
may  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  yield  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tire 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
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The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


Aiken 

Holland 

Mundt 

Anderson 

Humphrey 

Murray 

Baldwin 

Hunt 

Myers 

Brewster 

Ives 

Neely 

Brlcker 

Jenner 

O’Conor 

Bridges 

Johnson,  Colo. 

O’Mahoney 

Butler 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Pepper 

Byrd 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Reed 

Capehart 

Kefauver 

Robertson 

Chapman 

Kem 

Russell 

Chavez 

Kerr 

Saltonstall 

Connally 

Kilgore 

Schoeppel 

Cordon 

Knowland 

Smith,  Maine 

Donnell 

Langer 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Douglas 

Lodge 

Sparkman 

Downey 

Long 

Stennis 

Ecton 

Lucas 

Taft 

Ellender 

McCarran 

Taylor 

Ferguson 

McCarthy 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Flanders 

McClellan 

Thomas,  Utah 

Frear 

McFarland 

Tobey 

Fulbright 

McGrath 

Tydlngs 

George 

McKellar 

Vandenberg 

Gillette 

McMahon 

Watkins 

Green 

Magnuson 

Wiley 

Gurney 

Malone 

Williams 

Hayden 

Martin 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Eighty- 
eight  Senators  having  answered  to  their 
names,  a  quorum  is  present. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

ILLEGAL  SHOOTING  OF  DUCKS 
AND  GEESE 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robert¬ 
son]  is  anxious  to  be  recognized  for  a 
couple  of  minutes  to  make  a  statement, 
and  I  should  be  very  glad  to  have  the 
Chair  recognize  the  Senator  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  for  that  purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  has  yielded  to 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  making  a  brief  statement. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  very  much  the  kindness  of 
my  good  friend  the  Senator  from  Michi¬ 
gan,  who  has  given  me  this  opportunity 
to  make  a  statement  in  the  midst  of 
National  Wildlife  Week  concerning  a 
very  serious  wildlife  problem. 

Mr.  President,  2  years  ago  the  supply 
of  ducks  and  geese  had  reached  such  an 
alarmingly  low  stage  that  drastic  curtail¬ 
ment  was  made  in  the  length  of  season, 
bag,  and  possession  limits.  Duck  hunters 
and  conservationists  generally  were  en¬ 
couraged  to  learn  that  the  1949  spring 
census  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
indicated  the  1948  supply  of  ducks  and 
geese  was  approximately  12  percent 
larger  than  for  the  previous  year. 

Reports  I  have  just  received  from  the 
head  of  the  law-enforcement  division  of 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  indicate, 
however,  that  unless  steps  are  taken  to 
stop  current  illegal  shooting  of  these 
birds  it  will  not  only  wipe  out  the  in¬ 
crease  referred  to  but  will  so  deplete  the 
brood  stock  returning  to  the  nesting 
areas  that  the  shortage  next  fall  may  be 
the  most  critical  in  our  history. 

The  past  season  was  characterized  by 
the  most  flagrant  violation  of  shooting 
regulations  in  recent  years.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  a  prosecution  against  three 
men  in  California,  one  of  the  defend¬ 
ants  told  agents  another  of  the  defend¬ 
ants  had  killed  50,000  ducks  for  him. 
All  legal  shooting  in  the  United  States 


ended  January  9,  or  prior  to  that  date, 
but  I  am  informed  by  enforcement 
agents  of  the  Government  that  shooting 
in  States  along  the  lower  Mississippi 
River  has  continued  unabated.  The 
States  of  Georgia,  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 
and  Florida  have  been  cooperating  with 
Federal  agents  to  break  up  this  illegal  de¬ 
struction  of  a  great  natural  resource  but 
confess  their  inability  to  handle  it.  Fed¬ 
eral  agents  now  have  pending  in  the 
lower  Mississippi  area  600  cases  of  flag¬ 
rant  violation  and  feel  they  have  merely 
scratched  the  surface.  There  have  been 
an  average  of  20  enforcement  agents  op¬ 
erating  in  that  area  since  the  legal  sea¬ 
son  closed  but  the  chief  of  that  unit  in¬ 
forms  me  at  least  75  are  needed,  along 
with  more  active  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  individual  States. 

Last  year  I  introduced  and  the  Senate 
passed  a  bill  to  increase  the  price  of  the 
duck  stamp  from  $1  to  $2,  which  would 
have  given  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv¬ 
ice  adequate  funds  for  law  enforcement 
in  the  1948-49  shooting  season,  but  that 
bill  did  not  reach  the  House  in  time  for 
action  to  be  completed  on  that  side.  A 
bill  similar  to  the  one  passed  by  the 
Senate  last  year  has  been  offered  this 
year  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Johnson],  chairman  of  the  committee 
to  which  it  was  referred,  but  unless  State 
conservation  departments  and  sportsmen 
and  conservationists  of  the  Nation  can 
agree  on  the  provisions  of  that  bill,  ef¬ 
forts  to  safeguard  this  resource  may 
again  fail. 

In  the  meantime,  I  most  urgently  ap¬ 
peal  to  all  sportsmen,  nature  lovers,  and 
law-abiding  citizens  in  those  States 
where  our  inadequate  supply  of  ducks 
and  geese  is  being  decimated  voluntarily 
to  come  to  the  help  of  Federal  and  State 
wardens  to  end  this  disgraceful  slaugh¬ 
ter.  And,  I  appeal  to  all  the  United 
States  district  judges  before  whom  cases 
are  pending  to  recognize  the  gravity  of 
this  offense  and  to  impose  a  punishment 
calculated  to  deter  it. 

APPOINTMENTS  AND  PROMOTIONS  IN 
THE  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive  session,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  numerous  routine  appoint¬ 
ments  and  promotions  in  the  Military 
Establishment  be  confirmed  and  the 
President  immediately  notified.  These 
nominations  come  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  unanimously,  as  the 
acting  Republican  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall], 
knows.  No  objections  have  been  filed  in 
any  of  the  cases,  and  for  the  most  part 
they  are  in  the  lower  promotional  grades. 
I  know  these  young  men  would  like  to 
have  their  promotions  come  through 
quickly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Holland  in  the  chair).  Is  there  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Maryland?  The  Chair  hears  none,  the 
nominations  are  confirmed  en  bloc,  and 
the  President  will  be  notified  forthwith. 

EXTENSION  OF  EUROPEAN  RECOVERY 
PROGRAM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1209)  to  amend  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948. 


Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
after  the  very  thorough  review  submitted 
by  the  able  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Connally],  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  I  certainly  do  not 
intend  to  belabor  the  subject  in  any  great 
detail,  because  I  think  the  general  basis 
has  been  laid  for  the  Senate  to  proceed 
to  the  actual  consideration  of  the  bill. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  facts  of  life  so 
plainly  recommend  this  second  year’s 
authorization  that  argument  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  defend  this  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

When  we  passed  the  original  act  1  year 
ago  we  settled  the  question  whether  it  is 
wise,  as  a  matter  of  intelligent  American 
self-interest  and  within  our  resources, 
to  seek  to  help  western  Europe  to  help 
itself  to  stand  upon  its  own  feet  and  thus 
to  sustain  the  independence,  the  ethics, 
and  the  solvent  economy  of  free  peoples 
and  free  States.  To  that  question  we 
answered  “yes.” 

Nothing  has  happened  in  the  historic 
interim  to  change  this  basic  decision 
except  by  way  of  cumulative  support.  It 
is  clearer  than  ever  that  western  civiliza¬ 
tion  stands  or  falls  together  if  and  when 
it  confronts  conspiracies  of  aggression 
against  democracy  and  freedom.  It  is 
clearer  than  ever  that  economic  salva¬ 
tion  is  one  of  the  major  bastions  against 
spiritual  disintegration.  It  is  clearer 
than  ever  that  ECA  serves  indispensable 
objectives  for  us  as  well  as  others. 

But  when  we  passed  the  original  act 
1  year  ago,  we  frankly  recognized  that  we 
were  launching  a  gigantic  speculation  in 
which  we  must  neither  overstrain  our¬ 
selves  nor  overpromise  others.  We 
frankly  took  a  calculated  risk.  Advance 
assurance  of  success  was  impossible. 
Literally  we  faced  imponderables.  Only 
time  and  experience  could  tell  whether 
the  economy — and  then  the  independent 
stamina — of  western  Europe  would  re¬ 
spond  to  this  unprecedented  stimulus  or 
whether  these  cooperating  countries 
would  adequately  apply  the  individual 
and  collective  self-disciplines  ecsential  to 
success. 

We  said  in  effect  at  that  time  that  we 
would  act  on  the  basis  of  courageous 
faith;  that  we  would  postpone  both  our 
hopes  and  fears  until  experience  could 
audit  the  record  1  year  hence;  and  that 
the  subsequent  continuity  of  our  own  aid 
would  depend  upon  a  realistic  appraisal 
in  1949.  That  is  the  precise  process  in 
which  we  are  now  engaged.  That  is 
where  we  stand  today.  That  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  before  the  Senate.  Does  the  record 
recommend  that  we  carry  on? 

The  first  test  I  wish  to  apply  is  a  do¬ 
mestic  one.  Congress  plainly  indicated 
that  it  felt  the  success  of  the  adventure 
would  largely  depend,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  upon  economic  efficiency  and 
competence  in  the  general  management 
of  ECA  and  upon  the  effective  independ¬ 
ence  of  an  adequate  administrator. 

I  believe  it  is  well-nigh  universal  judg¬ 
ment  that  the  answer  to  this  first  ques¬ 
tion  is  totally  affirmative.  Administrator 
Paul  Hoffman,  facing  one  of  the  most 
complex  and  baffling  responsibilities  of 
modern  times,  has  done  a  masterful  job 
under  difficult  circumstances.  He  has 
mobilized  one  of  the  finest  teams  of  com¬ 
petent  aides  that  ever  served  a  public 
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trust.  Their  impressive  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
leaves  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  con¬ 
gressional  purpose  could  not  have  been 
more  faithfully  pursued  and  imple¬ 
mented  and  that  successful  end  results 
could  not  have  been  more  ably  sought. 
In  a  problem  of  this  ramifying  magni¬ 
tude,  with  no  precedents  for  guidance,  it 
is  inevitable  that  there  should  have  been 
mistakes — as  Mr.  Hoffman  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  would  be  the  first  to  disclose. 
Earnest  microscopes  will  not  be  disap¬ 
pointed  in  their  search  for  flaws — and  the 
flaws  need  searching.  But  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  over-all  verdict  must  be,  all 
things  considered,  that  the  organization 
and  management  of  ECA  is  a  phenomenal 
success. 

Therefore,  since  that  was  the  point  at 
which  Congress  1  year  ago  asserted  its 
greatest  interest  and  its  greatest  purpose 
of  reliance,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  rec¬ 
ord  clearly  indicates  that  the  test  upon 
that  score  for  the  first  year  of  ECA 
clearly  justifies  the  adventure  up  to  date, 
and  clearly  warrants  a  continuation  of 
the  confidence  which  Mr.  Hoffman  as 
Administrator  and  his  group  of  assist¬ 
ants  have  richly  earned  and  will  continue 
to  deserve. 

The  second  test  must  prove  that  the 
general  impact  of  ECA  has  been  to  en¬ 
courage  the  self-confidence  of  western 
Europe  to  resist  conspiracies  of  disinte¬ 
gration  engineered  by  Communist  ag¬ 
gression  from  within  and  without.  Can 
there  be  any  doubt  upon  this  score? 

These  are  the  tests  which  we  said  1 
year  ago  should  determine  our  answer 
today,  as  we  legislate  in  respect  to  a 
second  year  of  ECA. 

Moscow  drew  the  naked  issue  when 
it  declined  its  chance  to  join  this  great 
drive  for  postwar  rehabilitation;  in¬ 
structed  its  reluctant  satellites  to  boy¬ 
cott  their  own  best  hopes  for  recovery; 
and  ordered  unlimited  sabotage  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  so-called  Marshall  plan  before 
it  should  relieve  the  western  European 
hopelessness  which  Communist  conquest 
requires  for  success. 

What  happened?  The  Soviet  con¬ 
spiracy  was  all  but  stopped  in  its  tracks. 
The  tonic  effect  of  ECA  was  apparent 
even  before  it  shipped  a  dollar’s  worth  of 
goods.  It  was  a  veritable  shot  in  the 
arm  for  western  European  freedoms. 
The  people  of  Italy  chose  a  democratic 
government.  Communist  strength  in 
France  receded;  and  a  deliberate  cam¬ 
paign  of  Red  strikes,  though  doing 
France  grave  damage,  succeeded  chiefly 
in  rallying  Frenchmen  to  their  govern¬ 
ment  and  to  their  democratic  unions. 
The  same  rebirth  of  resistance  to  in¬ 
filtrating  Communist  sabotage  was  ob¬ 
vious  everywhere  in  greater  or  less  de¬ 
gree.  Current  Soviet  hysteria  against 
the  so-called  Marshall  plan  is  the  most 
eloquent  possible  testimony  to  its  suc¬ 
cess. 

The  relationship  between  cause  and 
effect  cannot  possibly  be  mistaken.  ECA 
was  fresh  air  in  the  lungs  of  liberty.  It 
drove  despair  from  the  souls  of  men. 
Self-help  and  mutual  cooperation  moved 
forward  in  great  strides,  as  I  shall  pres¬ 
ently  indicate  in  other  aspects,  and  as  the 
able  Senator  from  Texas  has  so  clearly 


demonstrated.  The  results  are  obvious. 
If  a  reasonable  sense  of  physical  security 
can  now  add  its  incentive  for  long-range 
planning,  this  particular  battle  in  the 
cold  war  is  won.  When  it  is  won  for 
western  Europe,  it  is  won  for  us  and 
for  the  world.  The  Kremlin  knew 
exactly  what  it  feared  in  respect  to  the 
Marshall  plan.  Its  fears  are  being 
realized.  Conversely,  so  are  our  hopes. 
Therefore,  this  second  test  of  ECA 
strongly  argues  for  the  extension  of  this 
great  adventure  for  another  year. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  test  questions 
become  more  specific.  ECA  is  not  only 
a  direct  design  for  providing  the  credit 
and  the  commodities  necessary  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  self-supporting  commercial 
economy  in  each  participating  country 
by  1952.  It  also  is  inevitably  a  device 
which  requires  these  countries  to  set 
their  own  governments  in  order  so  as 
to  initiate  those  individual  and  collective 
governmental  reforms  without  which  the 
other  stabilities  are  impossible.  So,  be¬ 
fore  we  move  into  direct  examination  of 
ECA  itself,  let  me  briefly  touch  these 
latter  tests,  as  did  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 

What  are  these  governments  doing  in 
respect  to  this  great  fundamental  pur¬ 
pose  which  underlies  this  entire  vision? 
Administrator  Hoffman  says:  “In  the 
important  area  of  financial  stabilization, 
the  participating  countries  with  few  ex¬ 
ceptions  have  made  real  progress.”  For 
example,  the  United  Kingdom,  living  in 
heroic  austerity,  has  been  notably  suc¬ 
cessful  in  checking  inflationary  pres¬ 
sures  and  in  providing  a  budgetary  sur¬ 
plus.  In  harassed  Italy,  the  lira  grows 
in  confidence.  It  has  remained  stable 
throughout  the  last  12  critical  months, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes.  France, 
despite  her  heavy  and  complex  diffi¬ 
culties,  levied  the  highest  taxes  in  its 
history  in  1948 — with  still  higher  rates 
in  1949 — and,  we  are  told,  with  greater 
percentages  of  collection.  Several  other 
of  the  participating  countries  already 
are  on  such  a  sound  basis  that  no  aid 
grants  at  all  are  now  required. 

The  ECA  cannot  and  should  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  run  these  governments.  But, 
Mr.  President,  many  of  these  results, 
present  and  prospective,  are  direct  by¬ 
products  of  ECA  because  the  ECA  con¬ 
tractual  requirements  for  self-help  can 
only  be  met  by  the  rigorous  attention  of 
participating  governments  to  budgets 
and  currencies  and  generally  sound  pub¬ 
lic  housekeeping.  Indeed,  it  is  highly 
significant  and  encouraging  that  the 
joint  council  of  economists,  representing 
the  16  countries  participating  in  ECA, 
has  bluntly  notified  their  own  govern¬ 
ments,  on  their  own  responsibilities,  that 
the  year  1949  should  be  the  year  of  finan¬ 
cial  and  fiscal  stabilization  in  Europe, 
and  that  this  requires  increased  and 
more  effective  taxes,  balanced  budgets, 
and  stabilized  currencies.  Precisely  as 
the  able  Senator  from  Texas  has  indi¬ 
cated,  this  is  the  hard,  harsh  rule  of 
conduct  which  they  themselves  have  laid 
down  for  themselves  in  order  to  meet 
the  self-help  tests  upon  which  ECA  rests. 

This  sort  of  thing  gives  proof,  Mr. 
President,  of  self-determination  to  meet 
the  specifications  which  the  Congress 


set  down  in  the  ECA  Act  in  respect  to 
self-help.  Of  course,  good  intentions 
alone  are  not  enough.  We — and  they — 
must  see  competent  results.  The  results 
today  are  still  far  short  of  the  goal.  But 
the  warnings  which  must  constantly  be 
uttered  on  this  score  may  well  include  a 
word  of  commendation  and  encourage¬ 
ment  to  our  western  European  friends 
that  they  see  the  goal  for  themselves 
and  propose  to  reach  it.  The  progress 
to  date,  in  my  view,  certainly,  under  this 
particular  test,  warrants  our  carrying  on 
with  ECA  another  year. 

I  have  just  referred  to  the  joint  council 
of  economists  representing  the  16  partic¬ 
ipating  countries.  They  constitute 
what  is  familiarly  known  as  OEEC,  to 
which  the  Senator  from  Texas  has  re¬ 
peatedly  referred — the  Organization  for 
European  Economic  Cooperation.  It  was 
established  9  months  ago  as  a  clearing 
house — or,  shall  we  say,  a  welding 
shop — to  serve  essential  ECA  unitary 
functions  among  the  participating  coun¬ 
tries.  It  is  unique  in  European  history. 
It  is  an  omen  of  vast  possibilities  for 
western  Europe’s  confederated  future. 
It  is  a  vivid  break  from  Europe’s  century- 
old  tradition  of  many  compartmentalized 
and  jealously  segregated  sovereignties. 
Thus,  I  may  say  in  passing,  the  ECA 
shadow  is  a  lengthening  one  across  the 
years  ahead — a  happy  and  a  hopeful 
shadow. 

But  this  is  my  immediate  point: 
OEEC,  including  representatives  of 
western  Germany  and  Trieste,  brought 
all  of  these  participating  countries  to¬ 
gether  at  one  conference  table  where,  for 
the  first  time  in  histroy,  they  revealed 
to  each  other  their  trade  figures  which 
once  were  top  state  secrets.  They 
criticized  each  other’s  plans  for  gearing 
in  with  ECA.  They  sought  and  reached 
agreement  as  to  how  maximum  advan¬ 
tage  could  accrue  to  all  concerned.  They 
established  an  intercountry  payments 
plan,  under  ECA,  to  thaw  out  frozen  lines 
of  inter-European  trade — a  plan  which 
already  has  produced  immense  results. 
They  demonstrated  that  individual  and 
separate  recovery  programs  will  fall 
short  of  the  1952  objective;  but  they 
demonstrated  it,  Mr.  President,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  asking  more  aid,  but  for 
the  purpos  of  demanding  more  self- 
help  and  mutual  aid  within  themselves. 

They  spelled  this  out.  Here  is  what 
they  said  to  their  multinational  country¬ 
men:  “You  must  increase  exports  by  in¬ 
creasing  productivity  per  man-hour,  by 
lowering  prices  and  by  improving  market 
techniques.  You  must  make  greater  ef¬ 
forts  to  develop  at  home,  in  overseas  ter¬ 
ritories,  and  in  other  countries,  new 
sources  of  supply  for  those  imports  which 
Europe  will  not  be  able  to  afford  to  buy 
in  dollars.  You  must  make  a  much 
greater  effort  to  develop  intra-European 
trade." 

Remember,  Mr.  President,  these  are 
the  economic  leaders  of  the  beneficiary 
countries  themselves,  speaking  to  them¬ 
selves  in  terms  of  economic  austerity: 
“You  must  agree  on  plans  to  break  down 
tariff  barriers,  to  build  customs  unions, 
and  to  modify  immigration  barriers  to 
permit  the  sensible  deployment  of  labor. 
You  must  exchange  full  information  con- 
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cerning  your  respective  investment  plans 
and  needs,  so  that  investors,  whether 
private  or  governmental,  may  be  able  to 
make  their  investment  decisions  in  the 
light  of  all  the  facts,  and  thus  reduce  the 
misdirection  of  resources.  You  must 
seek  increased  and  ever  more  effective 
taxes.  You  must  balance  budgets.” 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  this  is 
encouraging  evidence  of  a  will  to  win  the 
ultimate  objectives  to  which  the  Con¬ 
gress  gave  its  faith  when  it  established 
ECA.  These  things  are  not  just  an  illu¬ 
sory  prospectus.  Some  are  going  on 
right  now.  Others  are  in  the  works. 
Let  us  remember  that  ECA  is  not  yet  1 
year  old.  I  wonder  if  we  can  show  any 
faster  progress  with  some  of  our  own 
far  less  complicated  problems  than  has 
been  shown  by  these  beneficiary  coun¬ 
tries  under  the  ECA  aegis  and  coopera¬ 
tion.  I  wonder  If  we  can  claim  as  good 
a  record  at  home  as  they  can  claim  in 
response  to  the  self-help  and  mutual  aid 
which  we  have  required  as  the  price  of 
the  continuation  of  ECA.  Let  us  by  all 
means  continue  to  make  it  grimly  plain, 
as  written  in  the  law,  that  the  continuity 
of  our  cooperation  from  year  to  year  un¬ 
til  1952  is  entirely  contingent  upon  the 
continuity  of  self-help  and  mutual  aid — 
and  that  we  shall  require  not  promise  but 
performance.  But  let  us  say,  whole¬ 
heartedly,  that  here  is  another  test  of 
the  record  which  justifies  our  favorable 
attitude  for  1949,  always  remembering 
that  we  have  a  great  stake  in  the  success 
of  ECA  as  well  as  they. 

In  this  basic  field  of  more  intimate 
intercountry  integration — the  massing 
of  common  efforts  for  the  common 
good — western  Europe  has  taken  other 
great  strides  away  from  the  prewar  pat¬ 
tern  of  acute  and  rival  nationalisms. 
Thus  they  serve  not  only  their  own  best 
destiny  but  also  our  best  hopes  for 
them — and  peace. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  this  phase 
of  the  matter  cannot  be  overemphasized, 
because  the  entire  national  security  pro¬ 
gram,  the  entire  international  security 
program,  within  and  without  the  United 
Nations,  is  based  upon  the  concept  that 
there  must  be  a  new  community  of  de¬ 
fense  among  western  Europeans  them¬ 
selves  if  there  i3  to  be  any  defensive  hope 
on  a  defensive  basis  in  the  future.  When 
ECA  can  demonstrate  that  it  has  made 
this  great  fundamental  contribution  to 
the  impulse  in  this  direction,  I  submit 
it  is  living  up  to  every  expectation  we 
assigned  to  it. 

This  is  what  I  mean.  Plans  for  customs 
and  economic  unions  have  far  advanced 
among  the  Benelux  countries — Belgium, 
Holland,  and  Luxembourg — in  one  group, 
among  the  Scandinavian  countries  in 
another  group,  and  between  France  and 
Italy  in  a  third  group.  The  signatories  of 
the  Brussels  Pact  have  announced  that 
they  will  form  a  permanent  council 
through  which  they  can  put  their  com¬ 
mon  problems  in  common  gear.  The  In¬ 
ternational  Council  of  the  European 
Movement  met  in  Brussels  only  a  few 
weeks  ago.  Premier  Spaak,  of  Belgium, 
opened  the  meeting  with  the  assertion 
that  Europe  must  be  united — that  there 
is  no  other  choice  in  the  matter — and  Mr. 
Churchill,  reiterating  his  favorite  theme, 
said:  ‘‘This  is  the  hour  for  another  prac¬ 


tical,  positive,  forward  step  toward  the 
structure  of  a  united  Europe.” 

This  drive  for  self-help  and  mutual  aid 
is  not  only  economic.  Already  it  en¬ 
visions  cooperation  for  security,  and  it  is 
political  in  its  ultimate  aspiration.  Here 
stems  the  ultimate  United  States  of 
Europe  or  its  effective  equivalent.  I  am 
addressing  myself  with  a  smile  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Fulbright]  ,  who  has  so  long  and  so 
ably  insisted  upon  that  great  ultimate 
objective  in  behalf  of  a  united  Europe. 
I  am  saying  that  the  objective  in  some 
form  is  on  the  way,  with  substantial  ad¬ 
vantage  from  the  operations  of  ECA. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Arkansas? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  very  much  in¬ 
terested  in  the  Senator’s  last  statement, 
as  he  very  well  knows.  I  note,  however, 
the  Senator  quoted  Mr.  Churchill.  We 
all  know  what  Mr.  Churchill’s  views  have 
been  on  the  matter.  I  do  not  think  the 
Senator  has  seen  any  quotation  from 
the  Government  of  Great  Britain  to  the 
same  effect.  I  agree  entirely  with  what 
the  Senator  has  said,  except  I  am  un¬ 
able  to  see  the  real  acceptance  of  this 
goal  particularly  by  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  that  it  is  actually  making 
progress.  I  think  the  only  real  difference 
I  have  had  with  either  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  or  the  Senator  from  Michigan  is, 
I  still  want  to  be  convinced  that  they  have 
accepted  political  unity  as  the  objective. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  have  under¬ 
taken  of  course  to  make  no  such  assign¬ 
ment  to  their  purposes,  but  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  will  agree 
with  me  that  more  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  past  12  or  15  months  in  the 
general  direction  of  a  cooperative  unity, 
which  is  the  germ  from  which  political 
unity  ultimately  must  flow,  than  has  oc¬ 
curred  in  many  decades  heretofore. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  question 
in  the  political  field? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  yield  further  to 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  If  the  Senator 
will  permit  me,  I  do  not  want  to  branch 
off  into  a  debate  on  the  United  States 
of  Europe.  I  am  very  familiar  with  the 
ability  and  genius  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  to  keep  me  on  that  subject 
from  now  to  midnight,  if  I  allow  him  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  shall  not  inter¬ 
rupt  now,  but  at  a  later  time,  when  the 
Senator  has  finished  his  statement,  I 
should  like  to  have  a  more  thorough  dis¬ 
cussion. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  The  Senator  is 
not  in  disagreement  with  me,  that  the 
trends  are  in  the  direction  I  have  indi- 
cated 

Mr."  FULBRIGHT.  Perhaps  it  is  a 
difference  of  emphasis  or  degree.  I  think 
that  may  perhaps  be  a  better  way  of 
stating  it.  I  shall  try  to  state  it  more 
specifically  later  on. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  am  asserting, 
Mr.  President,  that,  beyond  peradventure 
or  denial,  there  are  cooperations  at  work 
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at  the  present  time  in  western  Europe, 
the  like  of  which  has  never  occurred  in 
European  history.  I  am  saying  that 
these  are  taking  place  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  ECA  countries,  and  it  can¬ 
not  be  gainsaid  that  without  ECA  there 
would  be  little  realistic  likelihood  that 
the  movements  could  have  the  heart 
and  spirit  to  succeed. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  want  to  empha¬ 
size,  with  respect  to  the  Senator’s  last 
statement,  I  agree  that  this  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  that  the  opportunity  may 
be  availed  of;  but  my  point  is  they  have 
not  taken  full  advantage  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  think  the  Sen¬ 
ator  and  I  are  in  substantial  agreement. 

Mr.  President,  the  lifeblood  doctrine 
of  our  own  American  States,  “United  we 
stand,  divided  we  fall,”  is  vigorously 
taking  hold,  at  least  in  the  economic 
life  of  western  Europe.  It  is  one  of  the 
great  encouragements  for  the  future.  It 
is  the  great  promise  that  western  Europe 
will  be  ready  to  stand  on  its  own  feet 
as  a  self-reliant  bulwark  of  the  Atlantic 
community  by  1952,  when  ECA,  in  any 
event,  will  have  ended  its  mission. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Florida? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  am  merely  ourious  to 
know  the  opinion  of  the  able  and  in¬ 
formed  Senator  from  Michigan  as  to 
whether  that  principle  of  cohesion  is 
likely  to  persist,  when  the  external  pres¬ 
sures  that  American  aid  has  brought 
about  are  removed,  as  we  expect  they 
will  be  in  1952. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  My  answer  to 
the  able  Senator  from  Florida  is  that 
I  should  expect  the  self-disclosed  advan¬ 
tages  of  cooperation  by  that  time  would 
have  substituted  an  impulse  even  greater 
than  the  present  pressures  brought  about 
by  American  aid. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Florida  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Then,  if  the  example 
of  aid  is  so  persuasive,  may  we  not  de¬ 
voutly  hope  that  that  example  will  make 
such  an  impression  upon  all  the  nations 
and  peoples  of  the  world  that  and 
through  some  kind  of  international  or¬ 
ganization  we  may  have  such  world  co¬ 
operation? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Oh,  I  entirely 
agree  with  the  Senator,  or  I  would  not 
have  given  what  I  hope  has  been  such 
devoted  service  to  the  United  Nations. 

I  am  basing  my  entire  argument  to¬ 
day — and  I  want  to  conclude  as  rapidly 
as  possible — upon  the  premise  that  1  year 
ago  we  had  to  take  the  ECA  on  faith. 
I  said  at  that  time,  when  I  was  pleading 
with  the  Senate  and  the  Congress  to  take 
it  on  faith,  “You  have  got  a  right  to 
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apply  cold-blooded  tests  1  year  from  to¬ 
day  to  the  prospectus,  because  then  you 
will  have  experience  to  deal  with  instead 
of  mere  guesswork.”  It  is  these  tests, 
Mr.  President,  which  I  am  now  applying, 
and  I  believe  justly  and  accurately,  to 
the  first  year’s  record,  to  see  whether 
the  second  year’s  rebirth  and  continua¬ 
tion  is  justified. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  The  Senator 
has  spoken  concerning  the  apparent 
unity  which  is  becoming  evident  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  of  which  we  all  approve,  and  which 
we  hope  will  come  to  full  realization. 
I  wish  the  Senator  would  speak  for  a 
moment  regarding  the  import-  and  ex¬ 
port-license  technique  which  is  develop¬ 
ing  among  the  nations  of  Europe  and 
which  may  destroy  not  only  any  hope  of 
ultimate  political  unity,  but  all  hope  of 
economic  unity,  because  it  involves  indi¬ 
vidual  rivalry,  is  used  only  for  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  individual  nations,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  will  react  not  only  against  their 
neighbors  but  actually  against  them¬ 
selves. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  next  test  ques¬ 
tion  is  whether  the  ECA  countries  are 
making  real  and  actual  progress  toward 
the  economic  objectives  upon  which  a 
continuation  of  this  plan  depends,  under 
the  very  terms  of  the  law  creating  it. 
Again  I  am  sure  we  are  all  happy  to 
acknowledge  the  degree  of  indisputable 
progress  that  has  been  made  and  that 
Administrator  Hoffman  has  reported  to 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
I  observe,  in  passing,  it  is  somewhat 
ironical  that  the  persuasive  degree  of 
this  success  is  sometimes  used  as  an 
argument  against  the  necessity  for  the 
full  continuation  of  ECA — just  as  any 
comparable  degree  of  reported  failure 
would  have  been  used  as  an  argument 
against  its  continuation.  We  must  pro¬ 
tect  our  decision  against  the  hazard  of 
this  paradox.  The  economic  impulse  we 
have  generated  is  a  reason  to  carry  on 
rather  than  to  turn  back. 

The  total  output  of  factories  and 
mines  in  the  participating  countries  dur¬ 
ing  1948  was  14  percent  above  that  of 
1947,  and  about  equal  to  prewar.  Ex¬ 
cluding  western  Germany,  steel  output 
is  currently  at  a  rate  exceeding  the  pre¬ 
war  high  of  1937,  and  25  percent  above 
that  of  1947.  Total  output  of  electric 
power  in  1948  was  65  percent  higher  than 
it  was  before  the  war,  and  10  percent 
above  1947  levels.  Railway  freight 
traffic  is  one-third  greater  than  it  was 
before  the  war,  despite  a  shortage  of 
equipment  and  arrears  of  maintenance 
and  repairs.  Gross  investment  in  all 
countries  for  which  estimates  are  avail¬ 
able  is  expected  to  total,  roughly,  the 
equivalent  of  $30,000,000,000  in  this  fiscal 
year — six  of  seven  times  the  dollars  pro¬ 
vided  by  ECA.  This  means  that  gross 
investment  would  approximate  20  per¬ 
cent  of  the  gross  national  product. 
Meanwhile,  in  agriculture,  the  1948  crop 
in  bread  grains  was  41  percent  larger 
than  that  of  the  previous  year;  and  the 
production  of  fertilizer  in  the  participat¬ 


ing  countries  was  about  25  percent 
greater. 

I  do  not  want  to  weary  the  Senate 
with  figures.  In  an  enterprise  of  this 
magnitude  and  complexity  figures  can 
confuse  quite  as  easily  as  they  may  illu¬ 
minate.  Yet  some  basic,  over-all  yard¬ 
sticks  are  authentically  and  intelligibly 
available.  Reflecting  the  rises  in  in¬ 
dustrial  and  agricultural  output,  exports 
for  the  ECA  countries,  excluding  west¬ 
ern  Germany,  were  up  20  percent  in 
1948  above  1947.  For  example,  the  ex¬ 
ports  from  the  United  Kingdom  were 
one-quarter  higher.  In  Italy  they  were 
up  almost  50  percent.  In  the  Benelux 
countries  they  were  up  about  30  percent. 
Speaking  generally  these  are  the  types 
of  achievement  which  ECA  was  created 
to  serve;  and  this  proof  of  progress  in 
these  directions  is  the  vindication  of 
ECA  for  1948  and  its  justification  for 
1949. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  think 
it  is  important  that  we  take  good  care 
not  to  draw  erroneous  conclusions  from 
this  sort  of  arithmetic.  Comforting  and 
encouraging  as  it  is,  it  must  not  be  con¬ 
fused  with  the  over-all  balance-of -pay¬ 
ments  problems — which  is  to  say,  the 
dollar  shortage  in  these  ECA  countries 
when  they  confront  their  unavoidable 
necessities  for  dollar  imports  from  the 
United  States  and  the  dollar  area. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
restoration  of  exports  from  the  ECA 
countries  to  a  prewar  level  or  even 
substantially  higher  by  no  means  indi¬ 
cates  the  restoration  of  the  over-all  econ¬ 
omies  of  these  countries  to  anything  like 
a  prewar  level.  In  prewar  days,  these 
countries  had  large  earnings  from 
abroad  on  their  foreign  investments, 
from  shipping,  insurance,  and  banking, 
from  tourists,  and  from  other  so-called 
invisible  earnings.  All  of  these  lat¬ 
ter  sources  of  dollar  earnings  have 
largely  disappeared.  It  will  take  years 
to  restore  them.  Meanwhile,  these  lat¬ 
ter  deficits  must  be  made  up  from  heavily 
increased  and  improved  production  for 
export  to  close  the  gap.  Furthermore 
the  gap  is  widened,  in  making  prewar 
comparisons,  by  war  damage  and  by  in¬ 
creased  population. 

I  submit  one  quick  example  to  illus¬ 
trate  my  point. 

What  I  am  trying  to  make  plain,  Mr. 
President,  is  that  when  someone  enthu¬ 
siastically  says  British  trade  is  rapidly 
returning  to  better  than  a  prewar  basis, 
in  justifiable  pride  for  the  effort  Britain 
is  making  in  these  directions,  and  often 
with  entire  truth  in  the  specific  figure, 
the  thing  to  remember  is  that  it  is  not 
enough  for  the  British  to  restore  their 
export  trade  to  prewar  levels  in  order  to 
balance  their  international  payments, 
because  they  must  depend  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  upon  exports,  whereas  heretofore 
they  could  depend  upon  all  the  invisible 
revenues  from  overseas  dividends,  ship¬ 
ping,  tourists,  and  so  forth,  which  are 
factors  in  their  balance  sheet,  but  which 
are  now  all  but  totally  lacking.  There¬ 
fore  the  recovery  toward  which  they  are 
aiming,  and  upon  which  ECA  puts  all  of 
its  emphasis,  requires  infinitely  increased 
exports  rather  than  simply  a  balance  of 
exports  with  prewar  exports,  because  the 


new  total  exports  must  take  care  of 
almost  the  entire  balance  sheet. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  want  briefly  to 
speak  about  the  price  tag,  and  then  I 
think  I  shall  be  through. 

Last  year  ECA  asked — and  I  wish  the 
Senators  would  follow  me — $6,800,000,- 
000  for  15  months,  and  received  $5,000,- 
000.000  for  12  months,  in  net  result.  The 
pending  authorization  is  for  15  months, 
in  order  to  put  the  procedure  on  a  fiscal- 
year  basis.  ECA  now  asks  $1,150,000,000 
for  the  last  quarter  of  the  current  fiscal 
year,  as  compared  with  $1,500,000,000  or¬ 
iginally  sought  for  this  quarter.  ECA 
asks  $4,280,000,000  for  the  subsequent  12 
months  as  compared  with  $5,300,000,000 
which  was  asked  for  the  first  12  months. 
In  other  words — and  this  is  the  computa¬ 
tion  I  want  Senators  to  have  particularly 
in  mind — the  authorization  for  the  next  3 
months  carried  in  the  pending  bill  is  a 
reduction  of  $350,000,000  for  the  last 
quarter  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  a  re¬ 
duction  of  $1,000,000,000  from  the  request 
for  the  first  12  months,  and  a  reduction 
o"  $720,000,000  from  the  actual  appro¬ 
priations  for  the  first  12  months.  In  other 
words,  the  trend  is  substantially  down¬ 
ward. 

Administrator  Hoffman  asserts  to  our 
committee  that  these  figures  have  been 
scrupulously  screened  down  to  an  abso¬ 
lute  minimum  to  accomplish  the  ECA 
purpose,  tie  says  that  if  they  erred  it 
was  on  the  conservative  side.  His  figures 
are  supported  by  a  wealth  of  statistical 
material  which  is  available  to  all  Sena¬ 
tors  in  the  printed  hearings  and  in  the 
collateral  reports. 

This  brings  us  finally,  Mr.  President, 
to  the  problem  of  appropriations,  and  at 
that  point,  as  indicated  by  the  able  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Georgia  [Mr.  George]  in  read¬ 
ing  specifically  from  the  report  of  the 
committee  in  response  to  an  inquiry  by 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft],  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
frankly  invites  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Appropriations  to  apply  its  scrutiny  to 
this  authorization  when  the  proper  time 
comes,  and  to  bring  us  its  best  judgment 
at  that  time. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  wished  to  know 
whether  the  authorization  would  not  be 
urged  this  year  as  a  commitment  which 
could  not  be  reduced.  For  myself,  I 
should  like  personally  to  be  very  frank 
about  that  matter,  as  other  members  of 
the  committee  have  indicated  they  are. 
So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  think  the 
price-level  factor  is  an  important  one  in 
figuring  the  second  year’s  appropriation 
for  ECA.  The  authorization  in  the 
pending  bill  is  based  on  the  price  index 
of  November  30,  1948,  except  that  the 
price  index  for  certain  bread  grains  was 
projected  into  the  early  spring  as  a  basis 
for  computation.  I  assume  that  it  will 
probably  be  May,  perhaps  June,  before 
this  appropriation  finally  comes  before 
the  Senate  for  action.  Certainly  world 
trade  is  in  great  flux,  certainly  the  price 
index  is  in  great  flux,  and  I  would  expect, 
among  other  things,  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  to  apply  a  new  price  in¬ 
dex,  both  In  and  out,  in  respect  to  im¬ 
ports  and  exports  under  this  program, 
to  see  if  that  does  not  automatically  pro¬ 
duce  for  the  same  given  amount  of  com- 
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modities  a  lower  required  appropriation 
than  the  authorization  would  indicate. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  wanted  to 
know  if  that  was  the  only  basis  of  econ¬ 
omy  which  the  members  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  would  acknowledge  as  justified.  The 
able  Senator  from  Georgia  indicated,  as 
did  the  Senator  from  Texas,  that  the 
subject  is  wide  open. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  want  to  be  mis¬ 
understood  at  this  point.  I  think  the 
figures  which  have  been  submitted  are 
gathered,  screened,  and  recommended, 
on  the  most  expert  basis  of  informa¬ 
tion  to  which  we  can  possibly  have  ac¬ 
cess,  and  I  think  the  figures  as  requested 
have  a  distinct  relationship  to  the  figures 
which  should  ultimately  result,  except 
as  there  is  a  difference  in  the  factors 
used  in  figuring  the  requirements.  In 
other  words.  I  do  not  believe  in  any  mere 
abstract  or  horizontal  reductions  in  the 
authorization,  horizontal  reductions 
which  are  unrelated  to  a  specific  reason 
for  them,  and  I  shall  not  support  such 
„  reductions  when  the  time  comes  for  ac¬ 
tion.  When  that  time  comes  I  shall  ar¬ 
gue  with  my  able  friend  from  Ohio 
about  his  pipe-line  theory.  I  disagree 
with  him.  I  touch  upon  this  only  briefly 
in  his  absence.  I  think  that  if  the  appro¬ 
priations  for  the  next  3  months  were 
suspended  at  the  end  of  the  3  months, 
the  pipe  line  would  be  empty,  and  it  could 
not  be  renewed  for  another  3  months, 
because  the  orders  and  commitments 
would  not  have  been  made  during  the 
second  3  months  when  the  appropria¬ 
tion  would  have  been  denied.  We  will 
meet  that  issue  when  the  amendment  is 
brought  up. 

What  I  am  trying"  to  say  is  that  I  think 
it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  that  in  this  particu¬ 
lar  instance  it  is  honestly  anxious  to 
have  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appro¬ 
priations  screen  the  authorization,  and 
submit  to  the  Senate  its  best  judgment 
based  upon  realities,  and,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  am  prepared  to  consider  it 
in  good  faith  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  As  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  a  question.  Would  he  be  willing  to 
add,  or  does  he  think  it  is  fair  to  add, 
one  more  factor  which  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  could  consider;  that  is, 
the  time  factor?  As  I  understand,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  consid¬ 
ered  this  matter  in  January  and  Febru¬ 
ary,  and  the  price  indexes  were  based  on 
November.  It  will  be  pretty  nearly  6 
months  later  when  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  considers  the  matter,  and 
would  not  the  time  factor  also  be  a  fair 
one  to  add? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  think  so.  Any 
honest  factors  which  are  linked  with 
realities,  and  not  merely  based  upon  ar¬ 
bitrary  attack,  are  factors  which  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  consider. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  I  have  said  all  I 
wish  to  say  at  the  moment  on  this 
subject. 


Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  a  question  or  two. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEM.  With  his  usual  gift  for  ac¬ 
curate  expression,  the  Senator  has  called 
the  European  recovery  program  a  shot 
in  the  arm.  As  I  understand,  after  a 
shot  in  the  arm  has  been  had  there  is  an 
inevitable  reaction.  The  Senator  will 
recall  that  we  first  had  the  UNRRA - 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  am  sorry  al¬ 
ready  I  used  the  expression,  because  I  can 
see  what  is  coming. 

Mr.  KEM.  The  Senator  will  recall  that 
we  had  the  UNRRA,  and  we  were  given 
some  assurance  then  that  that  would  be 
the  extent  of  the  demand  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  for  European  recovery. 

Then  we  had  the  loan  to  Britain,  and 
we  were  given  a  similar  assurance  so  far 
as  Great  Britain  was  concerned. 

Then  we  had  the  Bretton  Woods  agree¬ 
ment,  and  the  very  large  commitments 
we  made  as  a  result  of  that,  and,  as  I  re¬ 
call,  the  assurance  again  was  the  same. 

What  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Michigan,  who  I  know  has  given 
this  matter  the  most  careful  considera¬ 
tion,  is  whether  he  believes  the  American 
people  can  have  a  reasonable  assurance 
that  when  they  have  completed  the  pay¬ 
ments  under  the  present  program  the  job 
will  be  done? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Will  the  Senator 
define  the  word  “job”  in  his  final  ques¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  KEM.  That  there  will  be  such  a 
recovery  in  Europe  that  no  further  pay¬ 
ments  from  the  United  States  will  be 
reasonably  required. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  give  the  Senator  that  as¬ 
surance,  and  in  my  optimism  about  this 
program  I  might  be  almost  lured  into  do¬ 
ing  it,  but  if  I  did,  it  would  not  be  worth 
the  breath  it  took  to  utter  it,  because  the 
world  is  in  a  state  of  such  utter  flux  that 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  humanly  possible  for 
anyone  to  do  other  than  rely  upon  his 
best  judgment  in  respect  to  maximum 
contributions  which  he  believes  we  can 
make  to  the  economic  recovery.  I  think 
that,  if  it  is  possible  to  anticipate  the  re¬ 
sult  desired,  this  is  the  way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  KEM.  Is  not  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  entitled  to  some  assurance 
from  those  presenting  the  plan  that  in 
their  opinion  that  result  will  follow? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  do  not  know 
how  the  Senator  can  expect  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  or  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee,  to  give  any 
assurances  as  to  what  history  is  going  to 
write  in  respect  to  world  relationships 
between  now  and  1953,  but  I  think  the 
Senator  is  entitled  to  ask  whether  or  not 
those  who  have  put  this  plan  together 
feel  that  they  have  a  legitimate  justifi¬ 
cation  for  anticipating  its  success,  given 
a  peaceful  world.  Now,  I  think  the  an¬ 
swer  to  that  question  is  “Yes." 

Mr.  KEM.  Another  very  felicitous 
expression  the  Senator  has  given  us  dur¬ 
ing  the  course  of  his  discussion  of  this 
matter,  is  that  it  is  a  calculated  risk.  I 
will  ask  the  Senator:  If  it  is  a  calcu¬ 
lated  risk,  does  he  not  mean  by  that  that 
we  have  a  reason  to  expect  that  having 
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risked  our  money  we  will  have  a  favor¬ 
able  result? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Yes,  I  think  so. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  the  compliment 
he  pays  me  by  referring  to  that  phrase. 
It  is  two  speeches  ago  that  I  used  it.  I 
have  not  used  it  today.  So,  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  his  compliment  of  remem¬ 
bering  my  use  of  the  expression. 

Mr.  KEM.  The  Senator’s  language 
lingers  in  the  memory. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  one  or  two  further  questions.  I 
do  not  want  to  tire  him. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  The  Senator  is 
quite  welcome.  I  will  not  guarantee  to 
answer  him,  but  I  will  do  my  best. 

Mr.  KEM.  The  Senator  referred  to 
the  recovery  that  has  taken  place  in 
these  European  countries.  Is  it  not  rea¬ 
sonable  to  expect  that  there  would  be  a 
recovery  in  each  of  these  countries  fol¬ 
lowing  the  greatest  war  in  history? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  If  there  was  any 
change  it  would  have  to  be  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  a  recovery. 

Mr.  KEM.  It  would  have  to  be  for  the 
better? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Yes. 

Mr.  KEM.  And  is  it  not  a  matter  of 
history  that  economic  and  social  re¬ 
covery  have  followed  every  war  in  the 
history  of  the  world? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  suppose  so,  al¬ 
though  I  doubt  whether  there  are  any 
precedents  for  the  situation  following  the 
last  war,  because  I  doubt  whether  there 
has  ever  been  such  utter  destruction  and 
devastation  of  the  means  for  creating 
recuperation. 

Mr.  KEM.  Since  the  dawn  of  history 
western  Europe  has  been  the  cockpit  of 
the  world,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  It  certainly  has 
been. 

Mr.  KEM.  There  has  been  great 
devastation  over  long  periods,  such  as 
occurred  during  the  Thirty  Years’  War. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Yes,  of  course, 
but  nothing  like  this. 

Mr.  KEM.  And  following  each  war 
there  has  been  normal  recovery? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Sooner  or  later. 

Mr.  KEM.  So  we  cannot  fairly  say 
that  the  recovery  which  has  taken  place 
in  this  case  is  due  entirely  to  ERP? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Oh,  I  would  not 
say  that  at  all. 

Mr.  KEM.  And  we  cannot  exactly  de¬ 
termine  to  what  extent  it  is  due  to  ERP. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Certainly  not. 
But  I  think  I  can  be  dogmatic  about  the 
statement,  that  I  do  not  believe  the  re¬ 
covery  could  have  occurred  to  the  degree 
it  has  occurred,  nor  could  the  stabilities 
have  been  created  which  have  been 
created,  not  only  economically  but 
politically,  without  ERP. 

Mr.  KEM.  Is  it  not  true  that  most  of 
the  countries,  or  let  us  say  many  of  them, 
to  which  we  have  been  extending  aid, 
have  launched  themselves  in  experi¬ 
ments  in  socialism  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree?  Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Oh,  I  think  so, 
yes.  Of  course  it  is  necessai-y  to  define 
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“socialism.”  I  know  what  the  Senator 
wants. 

Mr.  KEM.  Let  us  take  England  as  a 
typical  example. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Yes. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  to  what  extent  he  thinks  the  aid 
U'e  have  extended  to  England  has  been 
used  for  the  purpose  of  financing  and 
implementing  experiments  in  socialism 
in  that  country? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  think  that  un¬ 
der  some  previous  grants  there  may  have 
been  an  indirect  diversion  to  the  ob¬ 
jective  to  which  the  Senator  refers.  So 
far  as  the  experience  under  ECA  is  con¬ 
cerned  I  have  no  doubt  in  the  world  that 
it  is  of  substantial  asistance  to  the  labor 
government  to  be  able  to  demonstrate 
that  it  has  a  recovery  economy  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  ECA,  although  that  would  not  be 
the  reason  which  they  would  give  as  the 
basis  of  the  recovery.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  without  ECA  the  labor  government 
in  Britain  would  be  having  far  more  to 
explain  to  its  people  than  it  may  be 
having  to  explain  at  the  present  time. 
So  if  that  is  what  the  Senator  means, 
there  is  an  impact,  of  course.  But  if  the 
Senator  will  permit  me,  so  far  as  our 
interest  is  concerned,  so  long  as  Britain 
is  a  free  and  independent  people  making 
free  and  independent  decisions  regard¬ 
ing  a  type  of  economy  under  which  they 
want  to  operate,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  any 
of  our  business.  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
any  of  our  business  to  try  to  interrupt 
or  interfere  with  that  free  choice  of  a 
method,  and  so  far  as  our  economic  aid 
is  concerned,  if  under  whatever  method 
they  elect  to  pursue  they  can  get  the 
result  we  seek  in  the  balance  sheet,  I 
think  that  is  the  end  of  our  right  of 
interest. 

Mr.  IVES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  IVES.  I  should  like  to  raise  this 
question :  Is  it  not  true,  sir,  that  without 
ECA  the  chances  are  that  in  France  and 
Italy  at  least  there  would  be  a  much 
worse  type  of  government  than  socialism 
to  deal  with  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  think  that  is 
an  axiom. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  KEM.  If  I  understand  the  point 
made  by  the  Senator  from  New  York  it 
is  that  we  have  by  the  use  of  our  money 
influenced  the  elections  in  those 
countries? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  By  the  use  of 
our  money  we  have  created  conditions 
under  which  free  peoples  can  seek  to  sus¬ 
tain  independent  government  as  a  result 
of  some  degree  of  economic  stability. 

Mr.  KEM.  To  refer  again  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  phrase,  is  that  not  a  very  danger¬ 
ous  shot  in  the  arm  for  us  to  resort  to? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  would  not 
think  so. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like 
to  continue  my  questions.  The  Senator 
referred  to  the  experiments,  or  I  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  experiments,  in  socialism 


which  have  been  carried  on  in  England. 
I  had  in  mind  the  use  of  money  for  social 
purposes,  which  has  undoubtedly  been 
of  great  benefit  to  the  existing  govern¬ 
ment  there,  but  I  have  also  had  in  mind 
the  economic  effects  of  the  program  the 
English  people  have  launched  upon.  For 
instance,  it  is  understood  now  that  the 
next  step  will  be  the  nationalization  of 
the  iron  and  steel  industry.  Does  the 
Senator  think  that  the  funds  of  the 
American  people  should  be  used  directly 
or  indirectly  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  certainly  do 
not,  if  that  is  the  equation  to  which  the 
Senator’s  question  can  be  confined.  I  do 
not  think,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it 
is  any  of  our  business  what  the  British 
conclude  to  do  in  respect  to  the  national¬ 
ization  of  anything,  so  long  as  their  right 
of  decision  is  free,  so  long  as  the  govern¬ 
ment  which  exercises  the  decision  is  free, 
and  so  long  as  the  net  result  which  is 
unrelated  to  the  nationalization  of  these 
enterprises  produces  the  international 
balance  sheet  which  we  seek  as  the  jus¬ 
tification  for  ECA. 

Mr.  KEM.  May  it  not  be  a  very  im¬ 
portant  thing  to  the  American  people  if 
in  the  post-ERP  world  we  find  ourselves 
competing  with  a  socialized  industry  in 
England,  a  great  national  cartel  set  up 
and  organized  by  the  use  of  our  own 
money? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  If  we  confront 
cartels  around  the  world,  we  shall  have 
to  fight  the  devil  with  fire,  and  we  shall 
not  be  able  to  live  up  to  very  many  of 
the  very  lovely  aspirations  of  the  ITO, 
and  if  there  is  to  be  that  kind  of  a  trade 
war,  events  will  have  to  dictate  our  re¬ 
prisals. 

Mr.  KEM.  Would  not  the  Senator 
agree  that  we  have  a  real  interest  in 
seeing  that  that  condition  does  not  de¬ 
velop  in  a  post-ERP  world? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  KEM.  Have  we  any  assurance 
that  our  money  is  not  being  used  for 
that  purpose? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  do  not  believe 
that  question  can  be  answered.  I  doubt 
whether  assurances  are  possible  with 
respect  to  an  indirect  impact  of  that 
character  across  the  years. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  do  not  mean  that  the 
Senator  should  give  the  American  people 
a  personal  indemnity  bond  to  that  effect. 
What  I  mean  is,  Have  we  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  our  money  is  not  being  used 
for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  can  only 
answer  the  Senator  in  the  affirmative, 
that  it  seems  to  me  that  the  proofs  are 
conclusive  that,  perhaps  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  fringe  of  debatable  boundaries — 
because  it  is  impossible  to  be  totally 
specific — our  money  is  being  used  for 
purposes  which  have  the  approval  of 
the  representatives  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  in  respect  to  specific 
objectives  which  are  not  the  objectives 
which  the  Senator  describes.  The  in¬ 
direct  result,  I  suppose,  is  perfectly  in¬ 
evitable  in  the  direction  to  which  the 
Senator  refers. 

Mr.  KEM.  In  referring  to  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  does  the  Senator  have  in  mind 
representatives  other  than  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States? 


Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  am  speaking 
about  ECA,  and  the  National  Advisory 
Council. 

Mr.  KEM.  In  the  exercise  of  its  con¬ 
stitutional  function  should  not  the  Con¬ 
gress  determine  to  what  use  these  funds 
should  be  put,  and  should  not  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  Members  of  the  House 
interest  themselves  in  the  exact  and  spe¬ 
cific  uses  to  which  the  funds  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  are  being  put? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  would  have  to 
agree  with  the  Senator  1,000  percent, 
that  the  function  and  responsibility  of  a 
Senator  or  a  Representative  is  to  seek 
maximum  information  upon  this  or  any 
other  subject. 

Mr.  KEM.  Based  upon  the  record,  the 
hearings  before  the  committee,  and  on 
the  report,  does  the  Senator  feel  that 
we  have  sufficient  definite  and  specific 
information  to  justify  our  feeling  that 
the  money  of  the  American  people  is 
being  put  to  a  proper  use  in  each  of  those 
countries? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  My  answer  to 
the  Senator  is  yes,  and  I  want  to  tell 
him  why  it  is  yes.  It  is  not  yes  because 
I  can  prove  that  it  is  yes  in  each  instance, 
but  it  is  yes  because  I  believe  that  Ad¬ 
ministrator  Hoffman  has  demonstrated 
to  our  committee  that  he  has  put  to¬ 
gether  an  organization  of  rugged  Ameri¬ 
can  administrators  which  is  just  about 
the  best  organization  I  ever  saw  in  my 
life.  If  I  must  rely  upon  delegated  de¬ 
cisions — and  that  is  what  most  of  us  have 
to  do — I  am  happy  to  rely  upon  the  Hoff¬ 
man  organization  for  my  answer  to  the 
Senator’s  question,  rather  than  upon  any 
organization  I  can  think  of  in  my  31 
years  in  public  life. 

Mr.  KEM.  Have  not  our  friends  in 
England,  in  their  own  rugged  individual¬ 
ism,  made  it  abundantly  clear  to  us  that 
they  are  not  going  to  permit  us  in  any 
respect  to  interfere  with  any  use  to  which 
they  put  any  public  funds;  that  they  re¬ 
tain  the  right  to  carry  on  after  ERP 
and  during  ERP  exactly  as  if  no  such 
grants  or  aids  were  being  given? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  think  that 
after  ERP  is  finished  they  will  have  a 
right  to  carry  on  as  they  please. 

Mr.  KEM.  How  about  during  that 
period? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  It  is  a  matter  of 
cooperation;  and  the  programs  are 
screened  mutually.  I  know  of  no  other 
way  in  which  it  can  be  done. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  One  of  the  earlier 
questions  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
addressed  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
prompts  me  to  ask  this  question:  The 
Senator  from  Missouri  seemed  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  after  other  European  wars 
there  was,  without  our  help,  a  recovery 
in  Europe.  Would  the  Senator  say  that 
the  situation  following  World  War  n  in 
Europe  could  in  any  way  be  compared 
with  the  situation  following  prior  Eu¬ 
ropean  wars? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  No.  That  is 
what  I  tried  to  indicate  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  In  other  words,  we 
have  a  factor  this  time,  namely,  a  threat 
from  the  East,  which  makes  this  an  en- 
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tirely  different  situation,  and  one  which 
involves  our  interest  most  intimately. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Furthermore, 
we  have  a  degree  of  total  destruction  in 
respect  to  the  instrumentalities  of  re¬ 
cuperation  which  could  not  possibly  have 
existed  prior  to  the  days  of  mass  de¬ 
struction. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JENNER.  As  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  knows,  I  have  never  looked 
upon  the  European  recovery  program 
with  much  hope  or  satisfaction. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  am  well  aware 
of  that  fact. 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  ask  this  question  in 
the  light  of  our  general  situation  at 
home.  We  are  faced  with  many  prob¬ 
lems  as  to  the  cost  of  government.  This 
year  it  seems  that  we  are  to  be  com¬ 
mitted  to  spend  about  $45,000,000,000. 
There  are  many  Members  of  the  Senate, 
and  Members  of  the  House,  who  advocate 
further  expenditures,  as  suggested  by  the 
Fair  Deal.  There  is  every  expectation 
that  some  of  those  measures  will  pass, 
which  will  possibly  add  many  more  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  to  the  cost  of  govern¬ 
ment.  Then  we  have  this  program,  in¬ 
volving  an  expenditure  of  several  bil¬ 
lion  dollars.  The  cost  of  local  govern¬ 
ments  in  our  cities,  counties,  and  states 
is  going  up  by  the  billions  of  dollars. 
This  year  the  cost  will  be  approximately 
$15,000,000,000. 

Following  the  European  recovery  pro¬ 
gram  comes  the  North  Atlantic  Pact, 
which  is  a  pact  within  itself,  but  when 
we  put  the  price  tag  on  it,  no  one  knows 
what  the  cost  will  be.  It  has  been  esti¬ 
mated  at  $1,200,000,000  the  first  year, 
and,  according  to  the  statements  of  many 
authorities,  could  easily  be  projected  into 
a  program  of  $5,000,000,000,  $10,000,000.- 
000,  or  $12,000,000,000  a  year. 

In  the  past  few  days  there  has  been  a 
concentrated  effort,  coming  from  Secre¬ 
tary  Acheson,  concerning  the  Middle 
East.  So  it  looks  as  though  the  next  step 
will  probably  be  a  Middle  East  pact. 
That  will  require  more  dollars. 

We  have  a  problem  in  China.  I  notice 
that  our  good  English  friends  are  already 
saying  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
have  a  Pacific  pact. 

What  is  bothering  me — and  I  am  sin¬ 
cere  about  it — is  the  question.  How  far 
can  6  percent  of  the  world’s  population, 
which  we  are,  and  7  percent  of  the  world’s 
area,  which  we  are,  go  in  doing  all  these 
things  for  ourselves  and  for  other  nations 
all  over  the  world  before  we  kill  the  goose 
that  laid  the  golden  egg? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  think  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  very  excellent  statement  is  totally 
persuasive  in  its  warning  to  every  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Congress  that  there  is  a  limit 
to  American  resources,  and  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  us  to  take  on  unlimited  re¬ 
sponsibilities  and  obligations.  I  remind 
the  able  Senator  from  Indiana  that  be¬ 
fore  EC  A  was  ever  projected,  I  happened 
to  be  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  and  I  declined  even  to  touch 
it  until  the  President  of  the  United  States 
had  appointed  a  special  commission, 
representing  the  highest  type  of  economic 
brains  in  the  United  States,  to  report 


upon  what  we  could  “wisely  and  safely” — 
those  are  the  two  quoted  words — do  in 
respect  to  a  European  recovery  program, 
in  view  of  the  necessity  for  consulting 
our  own  permanent  solvency. 

As  a  result,  the  so-called  Harriman 
Commission  was  appointed.  Its  volumi¬ 
nous  reports  and  its  highly  useful  advice 
became  a  source  of  great  consolation  to 
me  when  the  first  year’s  program  was 
approved. 

What  I  am  indicating  to  the  Senator 
is  that  I  have  the  same  fundamental 
feeling  he  has,  but  we  must  wisely  and 
safely  remember  our  own  limitations  as 
we  proceed  to  these  enterprises.  We 
must  also  remember  the  alternatives 
when  we  are  undertaking  to  decide 
whether  we  can  afford  a  given  commit¬ 
ment.  We  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that 
we  have  become  the  greatest  power  in 
the  world.  We  cannot  overlook  the  fact 
that  if  there  is  ever  another  world  war, 
it  will  be  aimed  at  us,  willy-nilly,  as  the 
ultimate  target.  We  cannot  overlook  the 
fact  that  the  price  of  avoiding  that  final 
calamity  in  the  life  of  civilization  can¬ 
not  even  remotely  be  as  great  as  the 
price  of  not  preventing  it  if  we  can  and 
then  paying  for  the  consequences. 

The  best  we  can  do  is  to  take  a  bal¬ 
anced  judgment  in  the  presence  of  our 
dilemma.  We  want  peace  above  every¬ 
thing  else  in  this  world.  We  have  no 
aspiration  on  earth  except  peace.  Those 
who  charge  us  with  selfish  imperialism 
in  our  international  attitudes  are  guilty 
of  the  grossest  libel  since  time  began. 
We  want  nothing  but  a  chance  to  create 
a  free  world  o '  freemen,  in  which  we  can 
live  and  let  live.  We  are  bound,  by  a 
moral  as  well  as  a  physical  leadership 
in  the  world,  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
we  cannot  escape  a  responsibility  not 
only  for  our  own  peace,  but  for  the  peace 
of  lesser  powers,  lesser  peoples  in  terms 
of  physical  power,  who  share  our  spirit¬ 
ual  love  of  free  institutions  and  free  life. 

Mr.  President,  I  beg  the  pardon  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana.  •  I  have  been  de¬ 
scribing  what  I  believe  to  be  a  thing  so 
utterly  valuable,  so  utterly  indispensable 
if  Christianity  and  civilization  are  to 
maintain  themselves.  I  have  been 
speaking  of  it  because  it  is  not  possible 
for  me  to  consider  the  question  of  what 
we  can  afford  to  do,  solely  in  terms  of 
what  we  have  to  spend,  solely  in  terms 
of  what  we  might  save  if  we  did  not  make 
some  specific  current  expenditure,  such 
as  a  bollion  dollars’  worth  of  ECA  or  a 
billion  dollars’  worth  of  North  Atlantic 
Pact,  because  I  am  plagued  by  the  price 
of  the  alternative  if  we  should  not  go  to 
the  maximum  in  undertaking  to  give  our 
people  and  the  people  in  the  rest  of  the 
world,  who  believe  with  us,  in  free  gov¬ 
ernments,  a  leadership  in  the  direction 
of  peaceful  stability. 

I  beg  the  Senator’s  pardon,  I  repeat, 
for  going  into  a  sermon  on  the  subject; 
when  when  he  asks  me,  “What  can  we 
afford?” — and  I  have  to  agree  with  him 
that  there  are  things  we  cannot  afford; 
I  have  to  agree  with  him  that  this  should 
be  a  time  when  we  should  undertake  to 
cut  every  expenditure  that  can  possibly 
be  cut  in  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  sake  of  our  own  econ¬ 
omy — yet  even  under  the  pressure  of  that 
necessity,  and  I  think  it  is  a  very  great 
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necessity  at  the  present  time,  I  doubt 
whether  it  is  economy  to  economize  in 
what  I  believe,  speaking  for  myself,  is  the 
best  possible  bargain  for  the  next  10 
years  in  terms  of  peace  for  America  and 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  permit  me  to  interrupt  at 
this  point,  let  me  say  that  I  agree  with 
what  he  says,  and  I  clearly  see  his  point 
of  view.  I  do  not  think  my  point  of  view 
is  at  all  different,  except  that  we  have 
different  roads  by  which  we  approach 
the  same  objective. 

So,  on  the  same  basis,  I  reason  the 
matter  this  way:  We  cannot  dissociate 
the  Marshall  plan  from  the  North  At¬ 
lantic  Pact  and  from  the  other  projected 
pacts,  because  all  of  them  involve  a  cost, 
and  the  cost  will  lie  against  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States.  When  we  were  de¬ 
bating  the  Marshall  plan,  I  said  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  that  if  any  Senator 
could  assure  me  that  our  great  country 
would  not  be  thrown  by  it  into  another 
depression  which  would  last  for  10  years, 
during  which  from  10,000,000  to  15,000,- 
000  of  our  people  would  be  jobless  and 
hungry,  and  during  which,  for  10  years, 
we  would  not  be  able  to  answer  our  own 
immediate  problems  here  at  home — and, 
Mr.  President,  in  the  past  it  was  an¬ 
swered  only  by  a  great  world  war  in 
which  some  465,000  of  our  boys  were 
killed  and  approximately  750,000  of  them 
were  crippled — then  I  would  be  willing 
to  go  along  with  that  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  make  these  com¬ 
mitments,  for  instance,  the  commitments 
under  the  Marshall  plan  and  under  the 
North  Atlantic  Pact,  running  for  10  or 
20  years,  commitments  by  which  we  shall 
promise  not  only  to  aid  these  foreign 
countries  now,  but  to  secure  them  for 
the  next  20  years — and  we  have  made 
such  commitments;  we  are  even  pledged, 
under  a  moral  commitment,  to  continue 
to  give  them  Marshall  plan  aid — in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  great  strains  to  which  we  al¬ 
ready  are  subjected  under  our  programs 
here  at  home,  whereby  we  now  are  obli¬ 
gating  approximately  one-third  of  our 
national  income  in  Government  expendi¬ 
tures  and  taxes;  if  under  such  pledges 
and  programs  to  aid  foreign  peoples,  as 
well  as  under  our  own  domestic  program, 
we  spend  all  our  people’s  means,  and 
leave  them  without  further  means,  with¬ 
out  an  oar  with  which  to  aid  themselves, 
then  the  very  thing  we  are  afraid  of  in 
Europe  may,  because  of  an  economic 
debacle  in  this  country,  strike  into  the 
very  midst  of  us  and  destroy  the  very 
things  we  are  trying  to  preserve. 

That  is  my  line  of  reasoning.  I  want 
peace,  but  I  think  one  of  the  best  ways 
to  have  peace  is  to  see  to  it  that  our 
Nation  remains  strong;  and  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  we  can  remain  strong  when  our 
people — 6  percent  of  the  people  of  the 
world — have  to  dig  from  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  their  natural  wealth  and  ship 
it  to  the  four  corners  of  the  world.  I  do 
not  think  we  can  do  that.  That  is  where 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  and  I  differ 
as  to  the  best  way  to  reach  the  ultimate 
end. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
strange  to  say,  the  difference  between 
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the  Senator  from  Indiana  and  myself 
is  very  small.  Despite  everything  I  have 
said  in  this  colloquy,  I  would  start  with 
the  proposition  that  an  insolvent  Amer¬ 
ica  would  be  the  greatest  disservice 
which  we  could  render  to  the  hopes  of 
humankind  for  20  centuries  to  come. 

Mr.  JENNER.  We  would  lose  the 
whole  ball  of  wax. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Therefore,  I 
agree  that  we  are  called  upon  to  exer¬ 
cise  a  calculated  judgment  as  to  what 
risk  we  can  afford  to  take  by  way  of  in¬ 
vestment  in  these  programs.  Any  Sena¬ 
tor  who  thinks  that  the  risk  of  the  in¬ 
vestment  proposed  in  a  given  program  is 
greater  than  the  risk  of  not  proceeding 
with  that  program,  should  oppose  the 
program. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Then,  on  that  premise, 
we  get  into  other  specific  points,  for 
example,  the  point  raised  by  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Utah  [Mr.  Watkins!  awhile 
ago,  when  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Connally],  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  had  the  floor. 
How  can  we  justify  taking  money  out  of 
the  pockets  of  the  people  of  our  country 
and  using  it  to  go  to  the  aid  of  the  people 
of  western  Europe,  when  they  have  en¬ 
tered  into  trade  pacts  with  Russia  and 
with  satellite  countries  of  Russia  and  are 
selling  to  them  strategic  materials  which 
we  ourselves  are  short  of,  which  the 
Congress  has  authorized  and  directed 
that  purchases  be  made  on  the  mar¬ 
kets,  in  order  to  accumulate  stock  piles? 

Mr.  President,  the  dollar-shortage  ar¬ 
gument  does  not  impress  me,  because 
certainly  there  is  a  dollar  shortage  here 
in  the  United  States.  Labor  says  it  has 
a  dollar  shortage,  and  labor  wants  an 
increase  in  wages.  I  myself  have  a  little 
trouble  with  my  dollar  shortage,  at 
times. 

Then  we  consider  the  other  specific 
proposition  raised  by  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Kem],  namely,  how  can 
we  justify  the  expenditure  of  the  money 
of  our  people  for  the  socialization  pro¬ 
gram  of  England?  Winston  Churchill 
was  described  in  an  editorial  in  the 
Washington  Times-Herald  on  yesterday 
as  probably  one  of  the  greatest  living  men 
and  probably  one  of  the  greatest  living 
Englishmen  of  all  time,  because,  so  it  was 
said  in  the  editorial,  he  is  for  Britain 
first.  Yet  when  an  American  Senator 
rises  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  sen¬ 
sibly  presents  the  problems  that  repre¬ 
sent  his  country’s  interests  as  they  do,  he 
is  immediately  branded  as  an  isolation¬ 
ist,  a  reactionary,  and  a  know-nothing. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  The  Senator  is 
not  talking  to  me  at  that  point. 

Mr.  JENNER.  No,  no. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  have  a  com¬ 
plete  respect  for  the  right  of  every  man 
to  have  the  widest  latitude  in  this  world 
in  determining  these  questions. 

Mr.  JENNER.  On  a  specific  proposi¬ 
tion — socialism,  for  example — Winston 
Churchill  only  the  other  day  said  the 
socialization  program  in  England  has 
been  moving  along  all  right.  Why?  In 
substance  he  said,  “Thanks  to  our  good 
American  friends.”  That  is  the  same  as 
saying  to  me  they  could  not  furnish  $50 
toupees  free  to  baldheaded  Englishmen, 


if  we  were  not  suckers  enough  to  be 
sponsors  of  such  a  damned-fool  program. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  justify  all  these 
things.  I  know  what  the  Senator’s  ideas 
are;  I  admire  them.  Mine  are  just  as 
sincere.  But  I  am  afraid  we  are  going 
to  break  the  camel’s  back,  and  when  we 
do — cold  war,  hot  war,  come  what  may — 
we  shall  have  lost  everything  we  are  try¬ 
ing  to  preserve.  The  only  hope  for  the 
peace  of  this  world  now  and  in  the 
future  is  for  the  American  Nation  to 
remain  strong  and  free. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Indiana  let  me 
yield  the  floor,  so  that  he  may  continue 
his  address?  I  do  not  believe  he  needs 
me  here. 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  will  make  an  address 
on  this  subject  at  some  other  time.  I 
am  full  of  it;  I  am  sincere  about  it.  I 
think  the  American  people  have  had  only 
a  one-sided  picture.  I  think  they  cer¬ 
tainly  are  entitled  to  the  other  side  of 
the  picture.  I  believe  that  when  they 
understand  it  they,  too,  will  realize  that 
there  is  a  limit  to  the  bottom  of  the 
well  of  America’s  wealth  and  economic 
health. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  underwrite 
that  conclusion  myself. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  intend  to  yield  the  floor?  I 
wish  to  obtain  the  floor  in  my  own  right. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  do. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL  and  Mr.  TAFT 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield;  and 
if  so,  to  whom? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
my  I  ask  the  Senator  a  question  before 
he  yields  the  floor? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  should  a  little 
prefer  to  resume  the  floor  tomorrow.  I 
confess  I  have  some  engagements  I  must 
keep.  But,  no,  I  will  stay  here  a  minute, 
because  I  do  not  want  anybody  to  think 
I  am  evading  questions. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  should  like  to 
have  the  Senator  answer  for  me  one 
question,  which  is  of  importance  to 
many  people  in  my  section  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  We  are  sending  this  money  abroad 
now  to  help  certain  nations  to  help  them¬ 
selves.  They  are  cutting  down  on  their 
imports,  building  up  their  exports. 
Would  the  Senator  care  to  comment  on 
whether  he  believes  that  through  the 
aid  we  are  giving  them  to  build  up  their 
industries,  while  we  are  having  to  re¬ 
strict  our  exports  to  them  because  they 
will  not  buy  them — probably  quite  cor¬ 
rectly — we  are  building  up  competitors 
to  our  own  export  trade  in  the  years  to 
come. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  may  give  the 
Senator  an  answer  from  an  authority 
whose  opinion  is  far  more  reliable  than 
anything  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
might  be  able  to  say  on  the  subject  of 
import-export  trade.  I  may  say  to  the 


Senator  from  Massachusetts,  Adminis¬ 
trator  Hoffman  was  asked  that  question 
time  and  again  in  one  form  or  another 
in  the  course  of  the  hearing.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Massachusetts  is  familiar  with 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Hoffman  is  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  successful  industrial 
managers  and  operators  of  the  country. 
He  is  at  the  head  of  the  great  Stude- 
baker  enterprise.  His  constant  answer 
was  that  America  need  fear  no  competi¬ 
tion  in  sales,  if  America  can  find  enough 
people  with  money  to  buy  things.  He  said 
further  time  and  again,  that  whatever 
we  lose  by  way  of  some  slight  competi¬ 
tive  advantage  in  western  Europe  at 
the  moment  will  be  offset  a  hundredfold 
by  the  advantages  which  our  export 
trade  will  enjoy  as  a  result  of  putting 
western  Europe  on  such  a  basis  that  it 
has  a  widely  increased  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing,  therefore  standard  of  buying,  there¬ 
fore  standard  of  market  available  for  us 
to  enter. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  DONNELL  and  Mr.  KEM  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING'OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  yield;  if  so,  to 
whom? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  a  further  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  has 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  yielded  the 
floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Has  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  yielded  the 
floor? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  was  about  to. 
The  Senator’s  colleague  has  a  question. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like 
to  ask  a  question  following  the  question 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts.  I 
ask  that  I  be  permitted  to  pursue  the 
point  a  little  further.  In  the  State  from 
which  I  come  we  have  a  considerable  gas 
industry,  a  considerable  glass  industry. 
It  is  one  of  the  principal  industries  of  an 
important  community  in  our  State. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  am  not  clear 
whether  the  Senator  misspoke  himself. 

Mr.  KEM.  We  have  both.  The  gas  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  glass, 
which  may  account  for  my  perhaps  con¬ 
fusing  statement.  I  have  recently  been 
told  by  responsible  persons  engaged  in 
the  glass  business  that  under  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  ECA  a  great  glass  factory  has 
been  erected  in  Belgium  equipped  with 
the  latest  American  machinery.  The 
Senator  will  agree  that  a  competitor  who 
has  no  capital  investment  is  a  pretty 
dangerous  competitor,  I  assume.  I  want 
to  ask  the  Senator  whether  he  does  not 
think  an  American  industry,  such  as  the 
glass  industry  in  my  State,  may  well  look 
forward  with  considerable  trepidation  to 
the  years  ahead,  when  they  will  be  com¬ 
peting  with  plants  built  in  Europe  with 
American  money,  equipped  with  the 
latest  American  machinery,  at  no  cost 
to  those  countries  or  to  their  citizens? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  The  Senator’s 
premise,  I  respectfully  submit  is  errone¬ 
ous.  It  is  not  true  that  any  contribution 
from  America  to  the  glass  operation  is 
without  local  capital  investment.  What- 
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ever  aid  the  Belgian  industrialist  receives 
in  setting  up  the  glass  factory  he  must 
pay  for  in  the  currency  of  his  own  coun¬ 
try.  It  is  just  as  great  a  capital  expendi¬ 
ture  so  far  as  he  is  concerned  as  is  the 
relative  investment  in  American  dollars 
by  his  competitor  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  KEM.  The  currency  of  his  own 
country  in  terms  of  world  commerce  is 
relatively  worthless.  Much  of  it  is  not 
worth  enough  to  paper  the  walls  of  his 
office  with  it. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  That  is  not  true 
of  the  Belgian  gentleman  of  whom  the 
Senator  speaks. 

Mr.  KEM.  No;  but  it  is  true  of  the 
currencies  of  other  countries. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  It  may  be  true 
of  some  of  them. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  do  not  think  the  Belgian 
instance  is  unique  by  any  means.  But 
to  sum  it  up,  does  the  Senator  feel  that 
American  industry  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  competition  of  the  character  I  have 
just  outlined? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Did  the  Senator 
hear  my  reply  to  the  Senator  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  did. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  That  really  is 
my  reply  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 
It  seems  to  me  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  could  not  possibly  have 
had  a  greater  expert  witness  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  than  the  distinguished  head  of  the 
Studebaker  Corp.,  Mr.  Hoffman  himself, 
because  certainly  he  has  demonstrated 
that  he  knows  how  to  face  extreme  in¬ 
dustrial  difficulties  and  to  rise  above 
them  and  reach  a  highly  advantageous 
and  profitable  result.  His  statement  to 
our  committee,  time  and  again,  was  that, 
whatever  incidental  competitive  disad¬ 
vantage  might  result  in  line  with  the  ex¬ 
ample  submitted  to  me  by  my  able  friend 
from  Missouri,  is  offset  a  hundredfold 
by  the  advantage  to  the  American  export 
trade  as  a  whole  through  having  a  vig¬ 
orously  healthy  western  Europe  on  a 
basis  of  higher  living  standards,  higher 
wage  standards,  and  general  expansion 
of  purchasing  power. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  agree  that  the  manufacturer  or 
the  community  that  happens  to  be  made 
a  guinea  pig  under  such  circumstances 
is  in  rather  an  unfortunate  position? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  would  have  to 
agree  with  that. 

Mr.  DONNELL  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  the  hour 
is  near  5  o’clock,  and  I  have  agreed  with 
a  number  of  Senators  to  move  to  take  a 
recess  until  tomorrow,  if  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  may  have  the  floor  tomor¬ 
row  morning.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Chair  recognize  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  when  the  Senate  convenes 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  that  will  be  done. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  that 
is  quite  satisfactory  to  me;  and  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  for  his  courtesy. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Illi¬ 


nois  if  it  is  the  intention  te  try  to  finish 
debate  on  Senate  bill  1209  tomorrow? 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  made  such  a  state¬ 
ment  at  the  opening  of  the  Senate  ses¬ 
sion  today.  I  said  that  we  would  remain 
here  tomorrow  until  we  finished  the  bill, 
even  though  it  required  a  night  session. 
I  shall,  in  a  few  moments,  move  to 
take  a  recess  until  11  o’clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator. 

- EXECUTIVE  9E89t©N - — 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
(proceed  to  the  consideration  of  executive 
business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  executive 
business. 

EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

'  The  PRESIDING  OFICER  (Mr.  Miller 
in  the  chair)  laid  before  the  Senate  mes¬ 
sages  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations, 
jjwhich  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
(Armed  Services. 

L  (For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
le  nb„further  reports  of  committees,  the 
plerk  fyjll  state  the  nominations  on  the 
Executive  Calendar. 

]  INTERIOR  DEPARTMENT— NOMINATION 
,  PASSED  OVER 

(  The  Chief  ISUerk  read  the  nomination 
(of  John  R.  Nicnols,  of  New  Mexico,  to  be 
Commissioner  onlndian  Affairs. 

Mr.  SALTONST^lLL.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  ‘North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Langer]  is  not  presekt,  and  I  have  not 
heard  from  him.  In  ni^  absence  I  hope  , 
that  the  majority  leade^rill  allow  that 
nomination  to  be  passed  over. 

:  Mr.  LUCAS.  I  shall  confhly  with  the 
Request  of  the  Senator  fronx^dassachu- 
setts,  with  this  observationXthaV  on 
lidonday  next,  when  the  ExecutWg/  Cal¬ 
endar  is  called,  I  shall  be  competed  to 
prove  to  take  up  the  nominatioi/oKMr. 
Nichols  to  be  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs,  if  objection  is  made  to  it. 

I  Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  shaft  commu- 
picate  with  the  Senator  from- North  Da¬ 
kota  and  give  him  that  information. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nomination  will  be  passed  over  until  next 
Monday. 

COAST  AND  GEODETIC  SURVEY 
|  The  Chief  Clerk  prqfceded  to  read  sun¬ 
dry  nominations  in  fcne  Coast  and  Geo¬ 
detic  Survey. 

■  Mr.  LUCAS.  M/ President,  I  ask  that 
the  nominations  m  the  Coast  and  Geo¬ 
detic  Suiwey  be  ^Confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  confirmed 
en  bloc. 

/POSTMASTERS 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  sun¬ 
dry  nominations  of  postmasters. 

(  Mr.  LNCaS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
|he  nominations  be  confii'med  en  bloc. 

The  ^residing  officer,  without 
Ejection,  the  nominations  are  confirmed 
m  bide;  and,  without  objection,  the  Pres- 
deut  will  be  immediately  notified  of  all 
:o;ifirmations  this  day  made. 


RECESS  t 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  move  that  the  Senat oJ 
now  stand  in  recess  until  tomorrow 
morning  at  11  o’clock.  j 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (qt  4 
o’clock  and  54  minutes  p.  m.)  the  Seriate 
took  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Friday, 
March  25,  1949,  at  11  o’clock  a.  m.  ’ 
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NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  24  (legislative  day  of 
March  18),  1949: 

Appointments  in  the  Regular  Army 
The  following-named  persons  for  appoint¬ 
ment  In  the  Medical,  Dental,  Medical  Serv¬ 
ice,  and  Judge  Advocate;  General’s  Corps, 
Regular  Army  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
grade  and  corps  specified,  under  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  section  506  of  the  Officer  Personnel 
Act  of  1947  (Public  LaW  381,  80th  Cong.)  and 
title  II  of  the  act  of.  August  5,  1947  (Public 
Law  365,  80th  Cong/ : 

To  be  lieutenant  colonels 
Sterrett  E.  Dietrich,  MC,  0261907. 

Harvey  G.  Taylor,  MC,  01683642. 

To  be  majors 

Laurence  A/^Bilotta,  MC,  0328854. 

William  R,  Haas,  MC,  0375414. 

Bernard  J?  Moore,  MC,  0301378. 

Orville  H/ Tackett,  MC,  0378418. 

Herman  E.  Wilkinson,  MC,  0282080. 

i  To  be  captains 
John/R.  Altmeyer,  MC,  01724896. 

Irvirig  H.  Canfield,  MC,  0474732. 

He»ty  M.  Cook,  Jr.,  MC,  01766851. 

Philip  A.  Cox,  MC,  0407311. 

Allan  C.  Evans,  MC.  0547444. 

/John  R.  Fair,  MC,  0423656. 

Warren  H.  Kimsey,  MC,  0440243. 

Thurman  A.  Larson,  MC,  01685483. 

Hugh  B.  McManus,  Jr.,  MC,  01774912. 

Oscar  W.  Miller,  MC,  0465709. 

Spurgeon  H.  Neel,  Jr.,  MC,  0435322. 

John  E.  Pleasants,  DC,  0464390. 

Samuel  D.  Salem,  MC. 

Frank  E.  Schwartz,  MC. 

Joseph  C.  Stroud,  Jr.,  MC,  01775494. 

To  be  first  lieutenants 
John  H.  Angell,  MC. 

Angel  A.  Arce,  MC,  0935465. 

Roberto  E.  Benitez,  MC.  01718388. 

William  W.  Bindeman,  MC. 

Hu  A.  Blake,  MC,  01736671. 

Don  G.  Bock,  MC. 

Robert  H.  Bowden,  MC. 

Arnold  J.  Capute,  MC. 

L  Robert  J.  Carpenter,  Jr.,  MC,  01705307. 
fhomas  P.  Clarke  III,  MC. 

gorge  A.  Colom,  MC. 

Robert  M.  Counts,  MC. 

Ge^e  W.  Curd,  Jr.,  MC,  0964816. 

LeslilUS.  Dixon,  JAGC,  0411977. 

SamueWL.  Dunaif,  MC. 

Frank  L^Dunn,  MC. 

Williford  lEppes,  MC. 

John  H.  Fktfier,  MC,  01756604. 

Barney  L.  FiVraan,  Jr.,  MC,  01736605. 

Robert  C.  Garl^r,  MC. 

Jack  E.  Geist, 

Irving  Gray,  MSSL  0408411. 

James  W.  Grey,  JnCDC. 

Robert  R.  Hahn,  MC 
David  A.  Hamburg, 

William  F.  Hughes,  Jr./MC. 

Edward  E.  Mercier,  MC. 

William  H.  Morse,  MC. 

Arthur  D.  Porcella,  JAGC,  0^548530. 

Joseph  C.  Rogers,  DC,  09386 
James  D.  Roorda,  MC. 

Robert  M.  Senty,  MC. 

Paul  E.  Sieber,  MC,  01726349.  ’V 
John  Q.  Thompson,  MC. 

Kent  P.  Upchurch,  MC,  01736385.  \ 

John  H.  Webb,  Jr.,  MC.  \ 
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Vaughn  W.  Westermeyer,  MC,  01787131, 
Robert  H.  Wildhack,  MC. 

Lawrence  H.  Williams,  JAGC,  0698501. 
Davill  C.  Wilson,  Jr.,  MC. 

Willard  W.  Young.  JAGC,  0523322. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint¬ 
ment  in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States  In  the^ade  of  second  lieutenant,  un¬ 
der  the  provisions  of  section  506  of  the  Officer 
Personnel  Act  or'^947  (Public  Law  381,  80th 
Cong.)  : 

James  L.  Clark,  0450826. 

Ernest  M.  Kelly,  Jr.;kO947405. 

Melvyn  A.  Sandler,  v 
The  following-named  persons  for  appoint¬ 
ment  in  the  Army  Nurse  Corps,  Regular  Army 
of  the  United  States,  in  the  grade  of  second 
lieutenant,  under  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  36,  Eightieth  Congress:  \ 

Kathryne  I.  Hudson,  N797475.1, 

Olga  Luckton,  N794793. 

Margaret  P.  Phillips,  N795112. 

In  the  Army 

APPOINTMENTS  IN  THE  REGULAR  ARMY 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint¬ 
ment,  by  transfer,  in  the  Regular  Army  OT 
the  United  States  without  specification  of 
branch,  arm,  or  service: 

Capt.  Francis  John  Kelly,  037505,  Medical 
Service  Corps,  United  States  Army  . 

Capt.  Ernest  Harry  Wallace,  037552,  Medi¬ 
cal  Service  Corps,  United  States  Army. 

PROMOTIONS  IN  THE  REGULAR  ARMY 

The  following-named  officers  for  promo¬ 
tion  in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  provisions  of  section  107 
of  the  Army-Navy  Nurses  Act  of  1947: 

To  be  captains ,  Army  Nurse  Corps 
Phyllis  W.  Adams,  N1019. 

Gertrude  Florence  Allen,  N251. 

Katherine  Virginia  Allen,  N282, 

Rena  L.  Andersen,  N984. 

Edith  Ansley,  N724. 

Rubye  Wilkes  Archer,  N1634. 

Leona  Arend,  N871. 

Audray  E.  Arnold,  N1084. 

Nelna  M.  Arp,  N1051. 

Agnes  M.  Arrington,  N1326. 

Elizabeth  Artz,  N264. 

Lillian  Vaughn  Avery,  N1037. 

Caroline  E.  Avila,  N846. 

Mary  Celestine  Axmann,  N478. 

Alberta  Mary  Bachman,  N841. 

Agnes  Bacior,  N1530. 

Rosalie  Bacior,  N229. 

Mary  Edna  Baggett,  N413. 

Rosalie  F.  Bailen,  N646. 

Doris  Lillian  Bailey,  N1246. 

Louise  Bain  bridge,  N192. 

Julia  Whitette  Baker,  N1043. 

Adele  Margaret  Ball,  N1199. 

Katherine  Ball,  N358. 

Katherine  E.  Baltz,  N688. 

Wilma  R.  Barney,  N1363. 

Frances  M.  Barrett,  N730. 

Anne  E.  Batho,  N1075. 

Anna  N.  Bauer,  N872. 

Evelyn  M.  Bedard,  N1314.  y 
Georgia  V.  Beidle,  N1282. 

Mattie  Agnes  Bell,  N694. 

Margaret  Ellen  Bellue,  N1668. 

Maude  B.  Benedict,  N197. 

Clara  Rose  Bentley,  N1313. 

Anne  A.  Benton,  N227. 

Bonnie  Jane  Best,  $489. 

Loretta  Margaret  Bevins,  N1280. 

Margaret  N.  Bishop,  N186. 

Minnie  L.  Bitros,  N691. 

Louise  Frederica  Bitter,  N1358. 

Dollie  Mae  Blake,  N680. 

Ruby  J.  Blasingame  N1064. 

Clarice  Helen  Blegen,  N685. 

Edith  Isabel  Blennerhassett,  N215. 

Inez  Henrietta  Blossman,  N1273. 

Irene  C.  Bofenkamp,  N1644. 

Catherine  Grace  Boles,  N365. 

Maty  R.  Bonner,  N378. 

Ada  E.  Boone,  N1301. 

Ann  Eosshard,  N1081. 


Mathilda  E.  Bott,  N823. 

Myfanwy  Mayme  Bowden,  N1018. 
Patricia  Ida  Boyle,  N993. 

Betsy  Bradford,  N327. 

Marcella  V.  Brandyberry,  N618. 

Edna  R.  Brauning,  N818. 

Lucy  P.  Brazeal,  N842. 

Ruth  Elva  Breneman,  N1328. 

Dorothy  P.  Briggs,  N165I. 

Winifred  M.  Briggs,  N992. 

Aileen  Elizabeth  Brimmer,  N291. 
Mattie  C.  Britton,  ^1845. 

Donna  D.  Bromerski,  N658. 

Juanita  M.  Bronson,  N299. 

Edith  E.  Brown,  N1052. 

Faunetta  Lucille  Brown,  N1574. 
Margaret  Ann  Brown,  N1034. 

Marjorie  T.  Brown,  N1269. 

Frances  Lucia  Bryant,  N284. 

Muriel  Burchfield,  N276. 

Lottie  B.  Burk,  N405. 

Menla  Burke,  N648. 

Barbara  P.  Burnham,  N487. 

Marguerite  Marcia  Burns,  N613. 

Grace  I.  Burrus,  N3I7. 

Ethel  Burton,  N207. 

Vera  N.  Bush,  N849. 

Sara  Christine  Butts,  N297. 

Laura  Pauline  Byrne,  N366. 

Virginia  France--.  Cahill,  N711. 

Elizabeth  M.  Cale,  N1046. 

Lilah  M.  Cameron,  N308. 

Violet  Ruth  Campbell,  N222. 

Margaret  H.  Cannoles,  N1211. 

Peggy  G,  Carbaugh,  N363. 

Martha  Carle,  N1576. 

Eva  Lea  M.  Carter,  N265. 

Dorothy  Helene  Cartwright,  N654. 

Mary  Anne  Casserly,  N1572./ 

Eleanor  Cassidy,  N328. 

Mercedes  A.  Castille,  N16^1. 

Constance  Genevieve  Catalano,  N1372. 
Jennie  L.  Caylor,  N1290. 

Hazel  Christine  Chadwick,  N1289. 
Rebecca  Chamberlin,  N400. 

Eva  Elizabeth  Cheeseman,  N632. 
Christine  Marie  Chesnlk,  til  196. 
Katherine  Elizabeth  Chickering,  N1544 
Grace  H.  Chism,  N706. 

Annabel  M.  Christiansen,  N596. 

Bessie  Carlotte  Christie,  N622. 

Ruth  E.  Church,  N455. 

Jeannette  Churchill,  N1336. 

Alta  Ruth  Clark,  N670. 

•Leota  H.  Clark,  N1227. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Clark,  N1295. 

Mary  S.  Clark,  N1213. 

Mildred  Irene  Clark,  N608. 

Margaret  Geneva  Clarke,  N745. 

Barbara  Allen  Clymer,  N409. 

Louise  M.  Coard,  N1577. 

Mary  Margaret  Coffey,  N868. 

Dorothy  Ellen  Coleman,  N725. 

Christine  Coletti,  N1642. 

Betty  Lorraine  Colyer,  N1206. 

Florence  Barbara  Combs,  N345. 

Florence  Therese  Connell,  N337. 

Rita  V.  Conners,  N980. 

Margaret  Elizabeth  Connor,  N387. 

Hazel  Versie  Cooley,  N334. 

Dora  Mary  Coover,  N1344. 

Gladys  R.  Corey,  N1559. 

Helen  Rose  Cosma,  N599. 

Dorcas  E.  Coulter,  N1540. 

Catherine  V.  Coyne,  N312. 

Mary  Jean  Craig,  N862. 

Edna  Frances  Crandall,  N1549. 

Ellen  Gladys  Crigler,  N246. 

Aileen  Cronkite,  N865. 

Margaret  Evangeline  Croskery,  N1055. 
Catherine  Lois  Crotty,  N662. 

Lillie  Udine  Crow,  N254. 

Aller  Mae  Crowell,  N65. 

Ruth  L.  Crowell,  N490. 

Lois  B.  Cullmann,  N404. 

Irene  Elizabeth  Cully,  N614. 

Virginia  E.  Cundiff,  N850. 

Helen  F.  Custer,  N697. 

Virginia  B.  Dailey,  NX003. 

Elizabeth  Ann  Darden,  N202. 

Margaret  Rosalie  Dardis,  N645. 


March  24 

Alice  Blssell  Davidson,  N1240. 

Gertrude  G.  Davidson,  N451. 

Robertine  Eldrydd  Davies,  N1263, 

Anna  L.  Davis,  N732. 

Kathleen  E.  Davis,  N476. 

Margaret  Elizabeth  Davis,  N1011. 

Harriet  Alice  Dawley,  N644. 

Marjorie  May  Dawson,  N066. 

Bernice  Y.  Deason,  N318. 

Kathryn  Knapp  DcBoard,  N1042. 

Georgia  D.  De  Frane,  N701. 

Dorothy  May  DeHart,  N1312. 

Grace  Delaney,  N454. 

Helen  C.  Dembeck,  N1222. 

Janet  Lucile  Demy,  N1355. 

Jewell  Dennis,  N1022. 

Jewell  Derryberry,  N214. 

Lucretia  M,  deSchweinitz,  N40<i. 

Ada  Wilson  Desprez,  N1556. 

Helen  T.  Devine,  N1078 
Grova-Nelle  Dickson,  N484. 

Helen  Frances  Dietsche,  N665. 

Rachel  Emma  Dillemuth,  N1576. 

Lois  Rhodema  Dimmerling,  N933. 

Flora  Jane  Ditchfleld,  N1053. 

Louise  E.  Dittmar,  N272. 

Helen  Louise  Doll,  N210. 

Lydia  Miriam  Domert,  N90I, 

Rhoda  E.  Donahoe,  N364. 

Dorothy  M.  Donahue,  N621. 

Madelyn  Florence  Donnedy,  N1220. 

Rose  A.  Donoghue,  N877. 

Doris  Margaret  Donovan,  N870. 

Mary  E.  Donovan,  N301. 

Kathryn  Mary  Doody,  N338. 

Annie  May  Dorset,  N225. 

Anna  J.  Dorsey,  N223. 

Helen  Dovlak,  N900. 

Myrtie  Drake,  N837. 

Magdalene  Drozd,  N257. 

Jane  M.  Duey,  N1031. 

Clara  M.  Duley,  N1637. 

Rita  R.  Dullsse,  N1334. 

Mamie  Dumas,  N286. 

Hazel  Bernard  Duncan,  N1013. 

Elizabeth  MacArthur  Dunsmore,  N1655. 
Colatine  Dyas,  N1260. 

Dorcas  Elizabeth  Easterling,  N1639. 

Hilda  Reber  Echols,  N8S3. 

^■Sammye  Edenfield,  N740. 

Claire  Patricia  Egan,  N395. 

Evelyn  Carin  Ekstrom,  N1714. 

Virginia  Monica  Elder,  N1718. 

Lilyan  M.  Emmons,  N824. 

Ruth  Lake  Engle,  N7S7. 

Anna  M.  Evans,  N1371. 

Bessie  Facuna,  N342. 

Anna  Elizabeth  Fairley,  N1304. 

V  Gaeda  N.  Falcone,  N838. 

Eleanor  FI.  Faulk,  N458. 

Nellie  Irene  Feagans,  N1547. 

Maty  Fedor,  N1000. 

Daria  Fedoronlco,  N666. 

Wanda.  Irene  Fill,  N1238. 

Ruth  A.  Fisher,  N350. 

Edythe  M.  Fleck,  N1291. 

Margaret  R.  Flook,  N702. 

Mary  M.  Foley,  N1054. 

Dolores  Ann  Foltz,  NG82. 

Hallle  Eloise  Fohdren,  N277. 

Virginia  Ellen  Fodf,  N735. 

Anne  R.  Foster,  N655. 

Marguerite  Wilson  Foster,  N1248. 

Edith  H.  Fowler,  N1663, 

Lucille  I.  Fowler,  N633. 

Mildred  L.  Fraser,  N624, 

Irma  J.  French,  N1009. 
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AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Gillette  to  the  bill  (S.  1209) 
to  amend  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  viz: 

1  On  page  4,  line  22,  strike  out  the  period  and  insert  a 

2  semicolon  and  the  following:  “and  by  adding  at  the  end 

3  thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  ‘The  amounts  of  com 

4  and  com  grits,  com  meal,  and  com  flour  produced  in  the 

5  United  States  to  be  transferred  by  grant  to  the  participating 

6  countries  shall  be  so  determined  that  the  total  quantity  of 

7  United  States  com  used  to  produce  the  com  grits,  com 

8  meal,  and  com  flour  procured  in  the  United  States  for 

9  transfer  by  grant  to  such  countries  under  this  title  shall  not 

10  be  less  than  15  per  centum  of  the  aggregate  of  the  un- 

11  processed  com  and  com  in  the  form  of  com  grits,  com 

12  meal,  and  com  flour  procured  in  the  United  States  for  trans- 

13  fer  by  grant  to  such  countries  under  this  title.’  ” 
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Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Capeiiart  to  the  bill  (S.  1209) 
to  amend  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  viz: 

1  On  page  5,  lines  14  and  15,  strike  out  the  figure 

2  “$1, 150,000,000”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  figure 

3  “$750,000,000”. 

4  On  page  5,  line  16,  strike  out  the  figure  “$4,280,- 

5  000,000”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  figure  “$2,250,- 

6  000,000”. 
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AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Capehakt  to  the  bill  (S. 
1209)  to  amend  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948, 
viz: 

1  On  page  5,  line  16,  strike  out  the  figure  “$4,280,- 

2  000,000”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  figure  “$1,850,- 

3  000,000”. 
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Mr.  Ivee,  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  submitted  the 

following 

REPORT 

[To  accompany  H.  R.  3748] 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill 
(H.  R.  3748)  to  amend  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  having 
considered  the  same,  report  favorably  thereon  without  amendment 
and  recommend  that  the  bill  do  pass. 

I.  The  Occasion  for  the  Legislation 

Purpose  of  the  bill. — The  bill  amends  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Act  of  1948  (title  I  of  Public  Law  472,  80tli  Cong.)  so  as  to  extend 
the  European  recovery  program  an  additional  15  months.  It  author¬ 
izes  in  section  8  (a)  appropriation  of  $1,100,000,000  for  the  period 
April  3  to  June  30,  1949,  and  $4,280,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1950. 
These  authorizations  are  discussed  on  pages  14-19  of  this  report.  It 
also  authorizes  in  section  6  (c)  a  public-debt  transaction  of  $273,300,000 
to  be  available  for  guaranties  of  American  investment  in  projects 
helpful  to  the  European  recovery  program.  This  is  discussed  on  page 
21  of  this  report.  Other  principal  items,  their  location  in  the  bill, 
and  the  pages  on  which  they  are  discussed  in  this  report,  are  as  follows: 

An  expanded  program  for  investment  guaranties  (sec.  6  (b)  (1), 
(4),  and  (5);  see  pp.  20-22  below). 

Extension  and  modification  of  guaranties  of  informational 
media  (sec.  6  (b)  (2)  and  (3);  see  p.  22  below). 

Authorization  for  interim  advances  by  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  (sec.  8  (b) ;  see  p.  22  below). 

Extension  of  availability  of  unobligated  and  deobligated  funds 
beyond  April  3,  1949  (sec.  8  (a)  (1);  see  p.  22  below). 

Inclusion  of  unification  and  federation  of  Europe  in  the  basic 
policy  of  the  bill  (sec.  1;  see  pp.  10-12  below). 
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Modification  of  counterpart  fund  requirements  to  permit 
exceptions  in  certain  cases  and  to  reserve  a  portion  thereof  for  the 
United  States  (sec.  9  (a)  and  (b);  see  pp.  23-25  below). 

Clarification  of  requirements  for  shipment  of  a  portion  of  cargo 
in  United  States  flag  vessels  (sec.  6  (a) ;  see  pp.  25-26  below). 

Clarification  of  transportation  subsidy  for  relief  shipments  by 
voluntary  agencies  (sec.  9  (b);  see  p.  26  below). 

Repeal  of  the  requirement  for  shipping  in  the  form  of  flour 
25  percent  of  grant-financed  wheat  exports  (sec.  7  (a) ;  see  pp. 
26-27  below). 

Requirement  for  getting  advance  procurement  information  to 
the  trade  (sec.  7  (c);  see  p.  28  be  ow. 

Requirement  for  policing  prices  on  commodity  transactions 
(sec.  7  (d) ;  see  p.  28  below). 

Charter  of  10  United  States  ships  to  help  Italian  emigration 
(sec.  10  (c) ;  see  p.  29  below). 

Wider  participation  of  the  Administrator  in  strategic  materials 
programs  (sec.  9  (b) ;  see  p.  29  below). 

Salary  adjustments  and  raising  of  status  of  certain  administra¬ 
tive  officials  (secs.  2,  4,  and  5;  see  pp.  31-32  below). 

A  section-by-section  analysis  of  the  bill  is  included  as  appendix  III 
of  this  report  (pp.  55-59) ;  compliance  with  the  Ranseyer  rule  is 
included  as  appendix  IV  (pp.  59-73). 

The  necessity  oj  a  reappraisal— A  synopsis  of  events  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  execution  of  the  European  recovery  program  is  included  in 
appendix  I  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  wish  a  complete  recital.  Here 
it  is  necessary  only  to  recall  that  in  reporting  to  the  House  in  the 
Eightieth  Congress  the  legislation  establishing  the  European  recovery 
program,  this  committee  commented: 

*  *  *  A  program  lasting  through  June  30,  1952,  is  envisaged.  This  does 

not  represent  a  commitment.  This  Congress  does  not  attempt  to  bind  future 
Congresses.  The  program  represents  rather  an  objective  whose  realization  will 
be  contingent  upon  the  practical  results  achieved  by  the  participating 
nations.  *  *  * 

Accordingly  the  authorization  was  at  that  time  limited  to  1  year,  so 
that  the  Congress  might  reappraise  the  broad  policies  of  the  program 
and  measure  the  concrete  accomplishments  before  deciding  whether 
to  go  on  with  it. 

Introduction  of  bill  and  study  by  the  committee. — H.  R.  2362,  a  bill 
amending  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948  and  extending  the 
authorization,  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  the 
Honorable  Sol  Bloom,  late  chairman  of  this  committee,  on  February 
7,  1949,  and  hearings  began  the  next  day.  The  committee  closed  the 
taking  of  testimony  on  March  14  but  continued  to  obtain  further 
information  during  executive  session  meetings  which  were  closed  on 
March  22.  A  fuller  account  of  the  length  and  scope  of  the  hearings  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  is  contained  in  appendix  II.  These 
hearings  and  executive  session  meetings  lasted  through  26  days.  The 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  were  heard  on  the  relation  of  the  program  to  broad  aspects 
of  United  States  policy.  The  Administrator  for  Economic  Coopera¬ 
tion  and  his  principal  subordinates  covered  the  accomplishments, 
problems,  and  outlook  of  the  program  as  a  whole.  The  United  States 
Special  Representative  in  Europe  and  the  mission  chiefs  representing 
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the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration  in  six  of  the  principal 
participating  countries  presented  a  detailed  consideration  of  the 
developments  in  the  participating  areas.  In  addition  some  dozens  of 
leaders  of  American  industry  and  commerce,  civic  leaders,  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  particular  interest  groups  discussed  the  objectives  of  the 
program  and  its  impact  on  particular  sectors  of  the  domestic  economy 
and  its  relation  to  particular  problems  of  foreign  policy.  The  com¬ 
mittee  was  benefited  also  by  a  thorough  documentation  of  progress, 
problems,  programs,  and  prospects  of  the  European  recovery  effort 
prepared  by  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration,  notably  its 
i  Report  on  Recovery  Progress  and  United  States  Aid;  by  the  reports 
of  the  Organization  for  European  Economic  Cooperation;  and  by 
various  published  studies  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Foreign  Economic 
Cooperation  in  pursuance  of  its  mandate  under  section  124  of  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Act. 

The  committee’ s  decision.- — The  committee  considered  the  legislation 
in  18  executive  session  meetings  before  determining  upon  approval. 
It  was  decided  to  bring  it  before  the  House  in  the  form  of  a  new  bill, 
which  was  accordingly  introduced  March  23.  The  committee  voted 
to  report  this  bill  (H.  R.  3748),  on  March  24,  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

The  divisions  of  the  subject. — The  material  of  the  hearings  and  studies, 
and  the  substance  of  the  bill  itself,  may  be  considered  conveniently 
under  four  headings: 

Extension  of  the  program. 

Clarification  of  objectives. 

The  financing  of  the  program. 

Modification  of  operations  and  administration. 

The  issues  are  discussed  below  in  that  order. 

II.  Extension  of  the  Program 

A.  THE  BASIS  OF  JUDGMENT 

The  aim  of  the  program. — The  Economic  Cooperation  Act  as  now  in 
force  is  the  product  of  a  long,  thorough,  and  mature  effort  in  which  the 
executive  and  the  legislative  branches  of  this  Government,  the  American 
public,  and  various  governments  of  Europe  collaborated.  Its  ob- 
i  jective  is  the  restoration  of  the  free  nations  of  Europe  to  that  self- 
sustaining  basis  which  alone  can  insure  the  continuance  of  their  inde¬ 
pendence  and  the  freedom  of  their  domestic  institutions. 

The  basis  of  United  States  aid. — In  seeking  to  insure  the  freedom  of 
peoples  by  strengthening  their  economic  base,  the  Economic  Co¬ 
operation  Act  envisages  a  broad  effort  of  economic  collaboration  and 
•  self-help  among  the  nations  of  Europe  qualifying  as  participants.  It 
envisages  that  for  4  years  those  nations  may  call  upon  the  United 
States  for  extraordinary  assistance  to  redress  the  gap  between  their 
needs  and  their  capability  to  provide  for  themselves,  if  they  are  to 
attain  a  self-sustaining  basis.  The  recovery  program  consists  of  what 
the  participating  nations  do  for  and  among  themselves  and  of  United 
States  assistance  under  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  to  serve  and 
stimulate  that  effort.  United  States  assistance  comprises  at  most 
only  about  one-thirtieth  of  the  income  of  the  participating  nations. 
Its  importance  lies  in  the  quality  rather  than  the  quantity  of  the  things 
it  affords.  It  makes  available  to  the  economies  of  the  participants 
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commodities  of  which  they  would  otherwise  be  deprived  because  of 
shortage  of  foreign  exchange  to  buy  things  that  only  dollars  can  buy, 
and  which  are  essential  to  their  effort  to  regain  a  self-sustaining  basis. 

The  criteria  for  appraising  the  program. — The  committee’s  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  proposal  to  extend  the  authorization  to  the  midpoint  of  the 
program  period  has  centered  on  two  questions:  Has  the  program  ful¬ 
filled  its  hopes  up  to  now?  Does  the  rate  of  headway  justify  a  further 
investment  in  the  future  of  Europe?  The  committee  has  not  sought 
new  paths  into  which  to  guide  the  program.  It  has  sought  rather  to 
improve  it  on  the  basis  of  a  candid  appraisal  of  the  progress  made 
along  the  specific  avenues  to  the  goal  as  laid  out  in  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Act:  Increase  of  production;  financial,  monetary,  and 
economic  stabilization;  and  expansion  of  trade.  After  mature  study, 
the  committee  is  confident  that  the  facts  support  the  conclusions  that 
production  is  rising  significantly;  that  the  participating  nations  have 
progressed  substantially  toward  stabilization  and  have  laid  the  ground 
work  for  still  further  accomplishments  in  this  regard  during  the  coming 
year;  and  that  the  participants  have  made  a  start  toward  developing 
mutual  trade  as  a  principal  avenue  to  the  solution  of  their  common 
economic  problems.  The  accomplishments  of  the  program  are  given 
in  full  detail  in  the  record  of  the  hearings.  Here  they  can  be  recounted 
only  in  summary. 

B.  THE  PRODUCTION  RECORD 


The  rise  in  industrial  output. — The  conclusion  is  justified  that  the 
expectations  of  the  program  were  confirmed  by  Europe’s  production 
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record  in  the  first  year.  The  total  output  of  factories  and  mines  in  the 
participating  countries  during  the  calendar  year  1948  was  14  percent 
above  that  of  1947,  and  about  equal  to  prewar.  Excluding  western 
Germany,  steel  output  is  currently  at  a  rate  exceeding  the  prewar  high 
of  1937  and  25  percent  above  that  of  1947.  The  coal  shortage  has 
eased;  although  tonnage  in  the  bizone  and  the  United  Kingdom  re¬ 
mained  below  that  of  prewar,  production  in  all  other  important  coal 
fields  in  western  Europe  increased  almost  to  prewar  levels.  An  ac¬ 
companying  chart  presents  the  general  picture. 

Power  and  transportation. — Rapid  recovery  in  railway  transporta¬ 
tion  and  electric-power  output  has  assisted  materially  in  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  production.  Total  electric-power  production  in  1948  was  65 
percent  higher  than  before  the  war,  and  10  percent  above  1947  levels. 
Railway  traffic  is  one-third  greater  than  before  the  war,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  a  shortage  of  equipment  and  arrears  of  maintenance  and  repairs. 

The  investment  record. — The  investment  record  justifies  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  economic  improvement  in  Europe  is  not  transitory  but 
permanent.  The  European  recovery  program  is  not  a  relief  program 
but  a  recovery  program;  the  record  demonstrates  also  that  American 
assistance  has  renewed  the  confidence  of  western  Europe  in  its  own 
future.  Gross  investment  in  all  countries  for  which  estimates  are 
available  is  expected  to  total  roughly  the  equivalent  of  $30,000,000,000 
in  the  fiscal  year  1948-49 — six  to  seven  times  the  dollars  provided  by 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Act.  This  means  that  gross  investment 
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would  approximate  20  percent  of  the  gross  national  product.  This 
is  about  equivalent  in  proportion  to  the  investment  rate  in  the  United 
States  in  the  four  highest  years  in  the  period  from  1921  to  1939 — - 
namely,  1923,  1925,  1926,  and  1929.  It  is  approximately  three  times 
the  rate  of  investment  of  1932  in  the  United  States,  the  lowest  year 
of  the  period  referred  to. 

Progress  in  agriculture. — Crops  in  general  in  1948  were  one-fifth 
larger  than  in  1947 — admittedly  a  bad  year.  The  increase  in  bread 
grains  is  particularly  striking.  The  1948  crop  was  41  percent  larger 
than  that  of  the  year  before,  though  still  below  the  prewar  level. 
Production  of  fertilizer  in  the  participating  countries  was  about  25 
percent  greater  in  1948  than  it  was  in  1947.  An  accompanying  chart 
presents  the  picture  on  agricultural  production. 

Increasing  'productivity . — Before  leaving  the  subject  of  production, 
it  should  be  emphasized  that  a  significant  development,  just  getting 
under  way  and  not  yet  reflected  in  the  data,  is  a  new  attitude  in  both 
management  and  labor — a  consciousness  that  productivity,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  production  itself — is  a  huge  factor  in  prosperity. 
It  is  probable  that  no  single  measure  will  be  as  helpful  to  the  goal  of 
higher  industrial  production  in  western  Europe  as  the  improvement  of 
productivity — output  per  man-hour — of  its  industries.  The  pro¬ 
ductivity  of  western  European  workers,  once  the  highest  in  the  world 
and  still  much  greater  than  that  of  most  other  areas,  is  nevertheless 
relatively  low  in  comparison  with  the  standards  prevailing  in  the 
United  States.  This  disparity,  which  is  due  to  technological  lag,  is 
one  of  the  roots  of  Europe’s  economic  difficulties.  The  problems  of 
increasing  industrial  and  agricultural  productivity,  through  greater 
mechanization — increasing  the  amount  of  energy  available  to  each 
worker' — and  modernization  of  management  methods  and  plant  ad¬ 
ministration,  are  being  attacked  through  a  number  of  technical  assist¬ 
ance  projects  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration.  Notable 
among  these  is  the  Anglo-American  Council  on  Productivity,  created 
in  the  fall  of  1948  to  consider  an  exchange  of  technical  knowledge  and 
methods  and,  in  particular,  ways  in  which  United  States  industry 
could  cooperatively  assist  British  efforts  to  increase  industrial  pro¬ 
ductivity.  It  is  hoped  that  in  the  stages  of  the  program  ahead  in¬ 
creasing  emphasis  will  be  put  on  this  type  of  endeavor,  both  by  the 
Administration  and  by  the  participating  countries.  It  is  undoubtedly 
the  key  to  greater  progress  both  in  industry  and  in  agriculture  in 
Europe. 

C.  FINANCIAL,  MONETARY,  AND  ECONOMIC  STABILIZATION 

Progress  toward  stability. — The  testimony  before  the  Committee 
demonstrated  that  the  participating  countries,  with  few  exceptions, 
have  made  real  progress  toward  attaining  internal  financial  stability. 
The  upward  pressure  on  prices  which  had  been  general  in  1947  abated 
somewhat  in  these  countries  during  1948.  As  a  result,  many  practices 
adopted  by  these  governments  to  counteract  inflationary  pressures, 
such  as  rationing,  allocation,  and  price  controls,  could  be  relaxed. 
This  has  been  accomplished  not  solely  through  increased  production. 
It  has  been  the  result  also  of  wise,  and  in  most  cases,  difficult  fiscal 
policy  decisions. 
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The  contribution  oj  the  'program. — The  European  recovery  program 
made  decisive  contribution  to  the  control  of  inflation  in  western 
Europe.  The  Economic  Cooperation  Administration  and  the  Organi¬ 
zation  for  European  Economic  Cooperation  have  exerted  continuous 
influence  in  that  direction.  In  addition  to  the  increased  productivity 
and  other  stabilizing  factors  attributable  to  the  dollar  aid  extended 
under  the  European  recovery  program,  an  important  factor  in  the 
progress  toward  stability  has  been  the  so-called  counterpart  funds 
accumulated  in  connection  with  grants  made  to  the  participating 
countries. 

The  role  oj  the  counterpart  funds.- — The  Economic  Cooperation  Act 
wisely  provides  that  the  government  of  each  participating  country 
must  deposit  in  a  special  account  amounts  of  its  own  currency  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  value  of  goods  and  services  financed  by  grants. 
When  such  goods  arrive  in  the  receiving  country,  they  are  sold  through 
normal  trade  channels  and  the  proceeds  of  these  sales  are  the  main 
source  of  the  local  currency  funds  deposited  in  the  special  account. 
The  operation  of  this  machinery  accomplishes  two  valuable  results. 
In  the  first  place,  the  people  of  western  Europe,  as  private  individuals, 
have  to  pay  for  the  goods  provided  by  United  States  aid.  Business¬ 
men  do  not  receive  capital  goods  or  raw  materials,  and  consumers  do 
not  receive  food  or  fuel,  as  gifts.  In  the  second  place,  amounts  of 
money  commensurate  with  the  value  of  the  goods  are  withdrawn 
from  circulation  and  held  in  the  special  account  instead  of  being 
automatically  paid  out  again  as  income.  Thus  these  counterpart 
funds,  so-called  because  they  are  the  counterparts  of  the  grants,  con¬ 
stitute  a  budget  asset  and  then-  accumulation  has  the  same  defla¬ 
tionary  effect  that  a  true  budget  surplus  would  have. 

Illustrations  of  progress. — The  full  country -by-country  story  on 
stabilization  is  told  in  the  hearings.  A  few  salient  points  should  be 
noted  here.  Great  Britain’s  achievements  are  notable  in  checking  in¬ 
flationary  pressures  and  providing  a  budgetary  surplus — -the  keystone 
to  recovery  in  that  kingdom.  France  has  made  an  encouraging  start 
toward  combating  inflation,  which  has  plagued  the  country’s  efforts 
toward  recovery  since  the  close  of  World  War  II.  Despite  the  serious 
set-back  due  to  the  Communist-inspired  coal  strike  of  last  fall,  the 
Government  of  M.  Henri  Queuille  has  dealt  courageously  and  effec¬ 
tively  with  this  problem.  In  1948  France  levied  the  highest  taxes  in 
its  history,  and  tax  rates  will  be  higher  in  1949.  The  French  Govern¬ 
ment  has  successfully  floated  an  internal  loan  of  100,000,000,000 
francs  (roughly  $310,000,000) — the  first  loan,  not  a  forced  loan, 
successfully  floated  in  France  since  1944.  Italy  has  had  notable 
success  during  1948  in  maintaining  the  stability  of  its  economy,  first 
achieved  in  the  fall  of  1947,  after  a  long  inflationary  trend,  through 
the  courageous  adoption  of  a  rigorous  deflationary  program  by  the 
Italian  Government.  In  the  United  States-United  Kingdom  occupied 
areas  of  western  Germany  a  currency  reform  was  introduced  on  June 
20,  1948,  by  the  military  governors  which  canceled  93K  percent  of 
outstanding  reichsmarks.  This  reform  was  referred  to  in  testimony 
as  “the  greatest  single  factor  influencing  the  sharp  recovery  last  year” 
in  the  Bizone. 

The  need  oj  further  action. — The  above  references  illustrate  but  do 
not  exhaust  the  story  of  the  progress  that  has  been  achieved.  Never- 
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theless,  performance  among  the  participating:  nations  remains  uneven. 
Signs  are  encouraging  but  success  is  yet  to  be  reached.  The  partici¬ 
pating  nations  are  themselves  aware  of  this.  The  committee  was  reas¬ 
sured  by  this  implicit  pledge  of  further  action  to  come  in  the  Interim 
Report  of  the  Organization  for  European  Economic  Cooperation: 

*  *  *  In  order  to  achieve  both  the  objectives  of  transferability  and  of  maxi¬ 

mum  practicable  freedom  of  trade,  the  participating  countries  must  therefore 
address  themselves  to  the  following  problems: 

(i)  They  must  make  a  determined  effort  to  suppress  inflation  and  to  attain 
internal  equilibrium. 

(ii)  They  must  cooperate  in  establishing  stable  monetary  relationships  and  a 
price  structure  which  will  allow  trade  to  move. 

The  committee  noted  also  this  language  from  the  same  source: 

*  *  *  Throughout  this  report,  the  need  to  bring  under  control  the  inflation 

existing  in  many  of  the  participating  countries  has  been  stressed.  It  threatens 
the  production  and  investment  programs;  it  generates  a  demand  for  imports  that 
wastes  resources,  including  American  aid;  it  hampers  the  export  drive;  it  makes 
impossible  that  reasonable  equilibrium  in  western  Europe  which  must  precede 
greater  liberalization  of  intra-European  trade  and  payments.  The  things  that 
have  to  be  done  during  the  next  3}&  years  need  time.  Yet  many  can  hardly  be 
begun  at  all  until  inflationary  pressures  are  under  control. 

Proposals  were  made  before  the  committee  for  writing  into  the  terms 
of  the  basic  agreements  of  this  program  pledges  to  take  specific  lines  of 
action  toward  stabilization.  It  laid  aside  these  proposals  in  view  of 
the  impossibility  of  attempting  to  lay  down  a  rigid  pattern  of  action 
in  a  set  of  dynamic  situations.  The  task  is  one  for  the  participating 
governments  themselves,  but  the  Administrator  for  Economic  Coopera¬ 
tion,  the  Special  Representative  in  Europe,  and  the  country  mission 
chiefs  should  be  watchful  of  every  opportunity  to  press  for  further 
progress. 

D.  EXPANSION  OF  TRADE 

Increase  in  exports. — As  a  result  of  increasing  output  and  stronger 
fiscal  and  trade  policies,  the  volume  of  exports  from  the  participating 
countries  rose  and  their  ability  to  pay  for  essential  imports  improved 
considerably  during  1948.  Over-all  exports,  for  the  countries  taken 
as  a  group,  excluding  western  Germany,  were  up  20  percent  above  the 
1947  level.  For  the  United  Kingdom,  exports  in  1948  were  one- 
quarter  again  higher  than  in  1947.  In  Italy,  exports  in  1948  were  up 
almost  50  percent  from  1947  levels;  in  the  Benelux  countries  about  30 
percent.  In  this  current  fiscal  year,  the  earnings  of  the  ERP  coun¬ 
tries  on  exports  and  “invisibles  such  as  income  from  the  tourist  trade” 
will  probably  pay  for  a  little  more  than  half  of  the  imports  they  need 
from  the  outside  world.  In  the  calendar  year  1947  these  earnings  paid 
for  only  40  percent  of  imports  from  the  outside.  As  European  produc¬ 
tion  and  exports  have  gone  up,  Europe’s  degree  of  dependence  on  the 
United  States  for  assistance  has  diminished.  Accompanying  charts 
illustrate  this  development. 

Narrowing  the  trade  deficit. — As  European  production  and  exports 
have  gone  up,  the  large  trade  deficit  of  the  participating  countries 
with  the  United  States  has  narrowed.  During  the  first  11  months 
of  1948,  imports  from  the  United  States  declined  by  $1,000,000,000 
as  compared  with  1947,  while  exports  to  the  United  States  increased 
by  $223,000,000.  The  improvement  of  Europe’s  external  position 
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has  thus  been,  substantial.  The  total  deficit  on  both  capital  and 
current  accounts  amounted  to  $7,800,000,000  in  1947,  whereas  the 
figure  for  1948-49  is  expected  to  be  $5,500,000,000.  While  a  heavy 
drain  on  European  reserves  of  $2,100,000,000  took  place  in  1947, 
the  1948-49  deficit  will  be  met  almost  entirely  from  funds  under  this 
program  and  those  spent  by  the  Army  for  civilian  relief. 

Use  oj  assets  in  the  United  States. — There  will,  nevertheless,  be  a 
|  small  but  manageable  drain  on  gold  and  dollar  resources.  Also, 
during  1948,  the  participating  countries  continued  to  liquidate  dollar 
i  investments  in  the  United  States.  Securities  worth  about  $200,- 
<  000,000,  primarily  from  France  and  the  Netherlands,  Avere  sold  during 
the  first  9  months  of  the  year.  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1948  and  the  bilateral  agreements,  the  partic¬ 
ipating  nations  have  accepted  the  obligation  to  take  measures,  so 
far  as  is  practicable,  to  locate,  identify,  and  put  to  appropriate  use 
J  assets  and  earnings  therefrom  which  belong  to  their  citizens  and  which 
;  are  situated  within  the  United  States.  The  information  resulting 
!  from  the  United  States  Treasury’s  census  of  blocked  assets,  taken  as 
|  of  June  1,  1948,  has  been  given  to  the  participating  nations.  The 
I  Economic  Cooperation  Administration  missions  have  been  instructed 
i  to  take  up  with  the  governments  of  the  participating  countries  the 
■  problems  involved  in  mobilizing  and  utilizing  these  assets.  However, 

!  existing  gold  and  dollar  balances  of  the  participating  nations  are 
believed  to  be  no  greater  than  necessary  to  meet  minimum  needs,  and 
the  long-term  investments  of  these  countries  in  the  United  States  are 
a  vital  factor  in  recovery  objectives.  It  is  not  the  policy  of  the 
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United  States  Government  to  force  further  liquidation  of  necessary 
gold  and  dollar  balances,  or  to  force  the  sale  or  hypothecation  of 
security  holdings. 

The  intra-European  payments  plan. — In  early  1948  intra-European 
trade  threatened  to  contract  sharply  as  the  result  of  the  exhaustion 
of  gold  and  dollar  reserves  and  of  credits  which  had  been  extended  on 
a  bilateral  basis  among  the  participants  at  the  end  of  the  war.  In  an 
effort  to  find  a  practicable  alternative  to  strict  bilateral  balancing  of 
trade  at  a  very  reduced  level,  an  intra-European  payments  plan  was 
established  by  the  Organization  for  European  Economic  Cooperation. 
Under  this  plan,  part  of  the  dollars  received  from  the  EGA  by  any 
country  which  is  a  creditor  in  its  trade  with  other  participants  has 
to  be  fully  matched  by  grants  extended  by  the  creditor  in  its  own  cur¬ 
rency  to  the  debtor  countries. 

The  importance  of  intra-European  trade. — The  expansion  of  intra- 
European  trade  is  of  great  importance  to  European  recovery.  Trade 
among  the  participating  countries  has  amounted  in  the  postwar 
period  to  between  45  and  48  percent  of  their  total  exports  and  to 
between  29  and  31  percent  of  their  imports.  Before  the  war,  imports 
of  participating  countries  from  each  other  were  almost  four  times  as 
large  as  their  purchases  from  the  United  States.  With  the  striking 
increase  in  importance  of  the  United  States  as  a  European  supplier, 
imports  of  American  origin  almost  equaled  intra-European  trade  in 
1947.  During  the  first  6  months  of  1948,  however,  the  European 
recovery  area  outranked  the  United  States  as  a  source  of  supply  for 
the  individual  countries  by  approximately  50  percent.  It  is  evident 
that  the  development  in  this  respect  envisaged  by  this  program  is 
now  well  under  way. 

III.  Clarification  of  Aims 

A.  OBJECTIVES  REGARDING  EUROPE 

Politics  and  economics.- — No  apology  needs  to  be  made  for  the  Euro¬ 
pean  recovery  program.  It  is  working.  The  aims  that  the  Congress 
had  in  mind  when  it  passed  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  a  year  ago 
are  in  the  course  of  realization.  Just  as  the  basic  act  recognizes  at 
many  junctures  the  interrelationship  of  economics  and  politics,  so  have 
the  achievements  in  production,  finance,  and  trade  reflected  them¬ 
selves  in  political  amelioration.  Western  Europe,  striving  to  over¬ 
come  the  depletion  left  by  one  struggle  against  totalitariansim,  has 
been  steadfast  in  the  face  of  a  new  totalitarian  threat  arising  from 
another  direction.  At  the  same  time  the  participating  nations  have 
moved  toward  stronger  and  wider  cooperation.  The  only  question  in 
the  committee’s  mind  was  this:  Is  the  rate  of  development  rapid 
enough? 

The  question  of  political  conditions.- — In  this  year’s  appraisal  of  the 
program,  just  as  in  last  year’s  hearings  preceding  its  establishment, 
the  committee  gave  earnest  attention  to  the  question  whether  specific 
political  steps  should  be  included  in  the  conditions  of  assistance.  The 
following  colloquy  between  the  Honorable  John  Vorys,  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  and  Ambassador  W.  Averell  Harriman,  special  representative 
in  Europe  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration,  is  typical 
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of  many  in  the  record  of  the  hearings  and  illustrates  the  issue  regarding 
the  inclusion  of  political  steps  as  conditions  for  aid: 

Mr.  Vorys.  Mr.  Harriman,  Mr.  Hoffman  this  morning  said  this:  “Europe 
must  break  away  from  its  traditional  and  now  inadequate  ways  of  paying  its 
way  in  the  world.” 

Then  he  said  this:  “The  material  well-being  of  the  people  of  Europe  cannot 
be  obtained  if  each  country  tries  to  work  out  its  own  salvation  along  separate, 
nationalistic  lines.  The  effective  reconstruction  of  the  economy  of  Europe  cannot 
be  achieved  through  attempts  to  restore  the  prewar  pattern.” 

Do  you  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  Harriman.  Yes,  sir;  and  so  do  all  the  participating  nations. 

Mr.  Vorys.  Now,  I  have  heard  from,  not  official  representatives,  but  just 
citizens  of  participating  nations,  that  they  agree  there  is  no  chance,  unless  they 
get  together.  Now,  what  I  wonder  is:  If  that  is  the  case,  why  we  should  not 
put  that  in  the  law?  I  suggest,  because  it  has  been  suggested  to  me  and  many 
others  by  informed  people  from  the  United  States  and  from  these  countries,  that 
such  a  requirement  appropriately  worded,  such  a  pressure,  would  be  helpful  in 
getting  them  together. 

Mr.  Harriman.  *  *  *  If  you  refer  to  conditions,  I  think  you  are  treading 

in  a  very  dangerous  field.  These  are  mature  and  sovereign  nations  with  widely 
different  types  of  organization,  economic  organizations,  and  systems,  and  I  do 
not  believe  we  could  accomplish  what  ought  to  be  accomplished  if  there  are  any 
conditions  to  our  aid  in  this  field.  Suggestions,  advice;  yes.  Discussions  and 
arguments,  yes;  but  not  conditions.  There  must  be  a  will  on  the  part  of  the 
nations  and  the  people  of  the  nations,  and  progress  must  be  based  on  conviction 
that  each  step  that  they  take  is  wise  and  sound. 

Unification  and  federation  of  Europe  as  objectives  (sec.  1  of  the  bill). — 
While  foregoing  the  opportunity  to  expand  the  conditions  laid  down 
in  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act,  the  committee  decided  to  make 
explicit  reference  in  the  statement  of  policy  to  the  encouragement  of 
unification  and  federation  of  Europe  as  an  objective  of  American 
policy.  In  reporting  the  basic  legislation  to  the  House  a  year  ago, 
this  committee  said  of  its  political  implications: 

*  *  *  The  union  of  Europe  is  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished. 

But  the  impulse  must  come  from  the  participants.  It  is  inherent  in  the  entire 
European  recovery  program  that  it  is  a  gesture  of  encouragement  to  such  an 
end.  *  *  * 

The  language  in  section  1  of  the  bill  simply  makes  the  same  idea 
explicit  in  the  statute.  The  committee  trusts  that  the  inclusion  of 
the  new  language  may  serve  as  an  added  stimulus  to  the  nations  of 
western  Europe  to  pursue  a  fundamental  solution  in  the  political 
as  well  as  the  economic  sphere. 

Appraisal  of  accomplishments. — This  should  be  taken  as  in  no  sense 
a  depreciation  of  what  has  been  accomplished.  The  Brussels  Pact, 
the  establishment  of  the  Organization  for  European  Economic 
Cooperation,  and  the  Council  for  Europe  deserve  high  acclaim. 
Taken  together,  they  present  a  record  of  a  year’s  achievement  that 
should  encourage  free  men  throughout  the  world.  Here  it  is  appro¬ 
priate  to  speak  in  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  Organization  for 
European  Economic  Cooperation.  The  committee  noted  particularly 
these  words  of  Administrator  Hoffman: 

*  *  *  I  rather  think  that  the  results  have  been  fairly  good  up  to  date  be¬ 

cause  starting  in,  as  I  say,  a  year  ago,  with  a  very  high  degree  of  isolationism,  we 
have  now  the  OEEC,  which  is  the  organization  that  is  functioning  directly  with 
ECA  to  carry  out  the  European  recovery  program,  and  I  think  they  have  gone  a 
long  way  in  a  short  time  in  becoming  a  compact,  efficient  body. 

You  know  that  they  developed  during  their  first  year  and  did  reconcile  the 
first  year  programs  of  all  of  the  19  nations.  They  did  introduce  an  intra-European 
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payments  plan.  They  did  come  out  and  succeeded  in  getting  19  long-range 
programs  which  they  are  now  engaged  in  studying  with  the  intention  of  going  back 
and  suggesting  to  each  country  those  changes  in  this  program  which  would  result 
in  an  integration  of  the  19  programs  that  makes  some  sense. 

I  honestly  feel  that  more  has  been  accomplished  than  almost  could  have  been 
reasonably  hoped  for.  The  Secretary- General  of  the  OEEC  said  something  to  me 
which  I  thought  was  quite  colorful  and  quite  significant.  He  said,  “You  know, 
Mr.  Hoffman,  for  the  first  time  in  a  long  time  there  is  a  group  of  us  who  are  now 
thinking  as  Europeans,  and  that  is  something  new  in  Europe.” 

They  are  now  thinking  as  Europeans,  thinking  in  terms  of  bringing  back 
western  Europe  as  an  entity,  economically. 

Quality  oj  the  OEEC  report. — The  committee  was  impressed  directly 
in  examining  the  Interim  Report  of  the  Organization  for  European 
Economic  Cooperation.  It  is  a  candid  and  courageous  document. 
It  never  attempts  to  conceal  the  difficulties  that  lie  ahead.  It  points 
honestly  to  the  weaknesses  in  the  planning  of  the  Europeans’  recovery 
effort.  It  illuminates  the  obscure  assumptions  in  the  European  pro¬ 
gram.  It  uncovers  the  duplications  in  the  various  national  plans  for 
expansion  of  production  and  commerce.  So  far  as  honesty  and 
realism  in  economic  planning  can  help  them  on  the  way  the  Organiza¬ 
tion  is  to  be  congratidated  on  the  start  it  has  made. 

The  need  for  a  more  fundamental  approach. — To  quote  again  from 
the  testimony  of  Administrator  Hoffman: 

Through  the  ERP  *  *  *  our  attention  is  focused  on  economic  problems. 

The  attack  on  those  problems  already  has  called  for  some  highly  practical  forms 
of  cooperation  among  the  countries  of  Europe.  If  cooperation  can  succeed  in 
this  field,  it  can  succeed  in  others.  It  may  well  be  that  the  measures  of  coopera¬ 
tion  necessary  to  achieve  economic  recovery  will  form  the  foundation  for  a  far 
grander  structure — the  permanent  close  association  of  the  free  nations  of  Europe. 

If  the  free  peoples  are  united,  they  can  flourish  in  security.  *  *  * 

The  crux,  in  the  committee’s  view,  however,  is  whether  political 
combination  is  not  essential  to  economic  recovery.  This  is  indeed 
suggested  by  the  Interim  Report  of  the  Organization  for  European 
Economic  Cooperation.  The  implicit  conclusion  is  that  the  great 
frontier  of  development  for  Europe  is  within  Europe  itself.  This  is 
the  thought  behind  the  inclusion  of  unification  and  federation  in 
the  statement  of  policy  of  the  Economic  Cooperation.  Act.  What 
has  been  accomplished  so  far  is  praiseworthy.  It  is  only  a  fraction 
of  what  must  be  accomplished,  however,  and  the  people  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  must  lose  no  opportunity  to  encour¬ 
age  and  assist  the  nations  within  this  program  to  think  and  act  beyond 
the  limits  of  their  existing  national  sovereignties. 

The  OEEC  as  the  first,  not  the  final,  step. — The  legislation  passed  a 
year  ago  sought  to  encourage  the  countries  of  Europe  to  act  jointly 
hi  quest  of  economic  recovery  as  a  means  to  peace  and  prosperity. 
That  first  step  has  been  taken.  It  must  be  regarded  as  a  first,  not  a 
final,  step — as  an  opportunity,  not  a  goal.  Time  presses.  The 
problems  are  exigent.  The  new  language  recommended  by  the 
committee  urges  the  nations  of  the  Organization  for  European 
Economic  Cooperation  “to  achieve  speedily”  the  economic  coop¬ 
eration  indispensable  to  the  realization  of  the  world’s  best  hopes — • 
and  to  work  on  from  these  to  a  solution  on  the  political  level  as  well. 

Question  oj  Ireland. — Testimony  was  presented  to  the  committee 
by  representatives  of  the  American  League  for  an  Undivided  Ireland, 
advocating  that  in  taking  steps  to  encourage  the  unification  and  fed¬ 
eration  of  Europe,  action  be  taken  to  urge  the  union  of  northern  and 
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southern  Ireland.  The  committee,  after  due  consideration,  without 
passing  on  the  merits,  concluded  that  this  was  not  within  the  purview 
of  the  bill. 

B.  ISSUES  RELATING  TO  WITHDRAWAL  AND  EXTENSION  OF  AID 

The  problem  relating  to  Indonesia. — Another  matter  relevant  to  those 
implications  of  the  European  recovery  program  going  beyond  its 
economic  aspects  concerns  its  relation  to  this  Government’s  obliga¬ 
tions  under  the  United  Nations  Charter.  Current  difficulties  between 
the  Netherlands  Government  and  Indonesia  were  discussed  repeatedly 
in  the  testimony  before  the  committee.  The  committee  was  informed 
that,  following  Netherlands  military  action  in  Indonesia,  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Administration,  after  consultation  with  the  Department 
of  State,  suspended  assistance  to  be  applied  by  the  Netherlands  to 
Indonesia.  This  action  was  taken  on  the  ground  that  conditions 
favorable  to  the  continuance  of  an  effective  aid  program  no  longer 
existed  and  that  until  conditions  favorable  to  a  sound  recovery  of 
Indonesia  develop,  further  expenditure  of  Economic  Cooperation 
Administration  funds  would  be  unjustified. 

Proposals  and  action.— Proposals  in  varied  forms  but  with  a  single 
intent  were  laid  before  the  committee,  calling  for  the  Administrator 
to  be  required  to  withhold  aid  from  any  nation  in  default  on  a  decision 
or  recommendation  of  the  Security  Council  or  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  United 
Nations  Charter  is  already  part  of  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  The 
attainment  of  its  objectives  is  included  in  section  102  (a)  of  the  act, 
dealing  with  findings  and  declaration  of  policy.  Section  104  (a)  of 
the  act  subjects  the  Administrator  for  Economic  Cooperation  to  the 
control  of  the  President.  Section  105  (b)  enjoins  the  closest  collabora¬ 
tion  between  tne  Administrator  and  the  Secretary  of  State  and  author¬ 
izes  the  Secretary’s  interposition  and  reference  to  the  President  in 
event  of  any  inconsistency  between  the  operation  of  the  program  and 
the  foreign  policy  objectives  of  this  country.  Section  118  of  the  act 
instructs  the  Administrator  to  terminate  aid  to  a  country  whenever 
“because  of  changed  conditions,  assistance  is  no  longer  consistent  with 
the  national  interest  of  the  United  States.”  In  the  committee’s 
view,  the  act  already  contains  all  that  needs  to  be  said  about  the 
relationship  of  the  program  to  the  United  Nations,  and  the  inclusion 
of  language  to  make  the  program  a  possible  instrumentality  of  sanc¬ 
tions  would  be  redundant. 

The  question  of  including  Liberia.- — Another  topic  taken  up  by  the 
committee  relating  to  broad  objectives  concerns  possible  extension  of 
the  limits  of  the  program  so  as  to  include  the  Republic  of  Liberia.  It 
was  argued  that  this  west  African  Republic,  with  which  the  United 
States  has  long  been  joined  in  reciprocal  friendship,  is  surrounded  by 
colopial  areas  which  draw  substance  from  this  program  through  ties 
to  the  mother  countries.  The  argument  of  contiguity  alone,  in  the 
committee’s  view,  is  not  sufficient  to  warrant  inclusion  of  another 
nation  in  this  program,  for  on  that  premise  the  frontiers  of  the  under¬ 
taking  might  be  pushed  onward  to  encompass  three  continents.  It 
seems  better  to  let  this  remain  a  European  recovery  program,  based 
upon  the  efforts  in  concert  of  the  economies  governed  by  European 
nations. 
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IV.  Financing  the  Program 

A.  THE  AMOUNT  OF  THE  AUTHORIZATION 

The  committee’s  approach  to  the  question. — The  continuation  of  the 
program  having  been  approved,  and  the  question  of  objectives  having 
been  clarified,  there  remains  the  question:  How  much?  The  com¬ 
mittee  gave  the  most  scrupulous  attention  to  this  question,  approach¬ 
ing  it  with  a  combined  sense  of  the  importance  of  maintaining  the 
program  at  a  level  of  performance  sufficient  to  insure  its  goals  and  at 
the  same  time  taking  care  that  no  unnecessary  burdens  be  imposed 
upon  the  American  taxpayer.  No  essential  must  be  cut.  No  non- 
essential  must  be  permitted. 

The  formulation  oj  estimates  last  year.- — A  year  ago  the  Congress  had 
before  it  estimates  prepared  in  the  first  instance  by  the  prospective 
participating  countries.  No  permanent  joint  European  organization 
for  central  scrutiny  of  the  data  and  objectives  had  yet  come  into  being. 
The  Economic  Cooperation  Administration  had  not  yet  been  estab¬ 
lished  as  a  central  controlling  agency  in  this  Government  with 
branches  in  each  of  the  participating  countries  and  a  central  office  in 
Europe  working  in  rapport  with  the  joint  organization  of  participat- 
ing  nations.  The  data  prepared  by  the  prospective  participants  were 
evaluated  and  altered  a  year  ago  by  various  committees  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  establishment,  which  examined  them  in  relation  to  broad  require¬ 
ments  and  to  American  capabilities. 

The  method  this  year. — This  year  it  is  different.  In  laying  out  the 
various  national  programs  the  mission  chiefs  of  the  Economic  Coopera¬ 
tion  Administration  worked  in  constant  collaboration  with  the  respec¬ 
tive  governments  to  which  they  were  accredited.  In  questioning  the 
various  mission  chiefs  who  appeared  in  the  hearings,  the  committee 
was  satisfied  that  they  knew  with  minute  intimacy  the  various  na¬ 
tional  recovery  programs  and  that  the  American  point  of  view  had 
been  reflected  in  the  formulation.  Next  the  collected  national  pro¬ 
grams  were  screened  by  the  Organization  for  European  Economic 
Cooperation.  The  Special  Representative  in  Europe  and  his  sub¬ 
ordinates  advised  in  the  deliberations  at  this  level.  Finally,  the  pro¬ 
gram  was  subjected  in  turn  to  painstaking  examination  and  correction 
by  the  responsible  agencies  of  this  Government,  notably  the  domestic 
organization  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration  and  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  International  Monetary  and  Financial 
Problems. 

Examination  by  the  committee. — In  sum,  the  program,  as  it  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Congress,  was  the  result  of  an  effort  in  which  responsible 
officials  of  this  Government  had  participated  at  every  step.  The  for¬ 
mula  was  precisely  that  which  was  envisaged  by  the  Congress  a  year 
ago  in  legislating  this  program;  the  mandate  of  the  Congress  has  been 
executed.  The  committee  felt  constrained,  nevertheless,  to  exprcise 
its  independent  judgment  rather  than  take  this  program  on  faith.  It 
closely  questioned  the  Administrator  and  his  principal  subordinates 
in  charge  of  over-all  planning  and  of  particular  commodity  require¬ 
ments.  It  likewise  examined  the  special  representative  in  Europe 
and  the  principal  mission  chiefs.  It  developed  confidence  in  the  figures 
not  only  because  of  the  manner  of  preparation  but  also  through  specific 
knowledge  of  their  content.  In  standing  behind  the' data  in  their 
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essentials  the  committee  accepts  them  not  in  the  sense  that  they  once 
were  unsound,  and  have  now  been  corrected.  It  does  so  in  the  sense 
that  the  formula  was  right,  and  that  the  data  were  essentially  right, 
from  the  start. 

Shift  to  a  fiscal-year  basis. — It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
authorized  year  in  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  does  not  now 
coincide  with  the  fiscal  year.  The  Foreign  Aid  Appropriation  Act, 
1949,  attempted  to  bring  the  first  period  of  operation  into  line  with 
the  fiscal  year  by  having  the  appropriated  funds  do  for  the  authorized 
12  months  plus  three  additional  months  through  June  1949,  unless 
the  President,  upon  recommendation  of  the  Administrator,  should 
find  it  necessary  to  obligate  the  appropriated  funds  in  a  year  rather 
than  15  months.  The  President  so  found  and  authorized  the 
Administrator  to  schedule  expenditures  accordingly  on  November 
26,  1948.  The  shift  to  a  regular  fiscal  period  remains  a  desideratum. 
In  the  words  of  the  Administrator: 

The  EGA  has  found  it  desirable  to  estimate  needs  and  organize  its  operations 
on  a  fiscal-year  basis  for  several  reasons:  The  fiscal  year  accords  with  normal 
Government  budget  practices;  it  is  the  year  that  the  OEEC  has  used  in  its  pro¬ 
graming  activities;  it  is  a  natural  economic  year  in  the  sense  that  crop  yields 
can  best  be  estimated  in  the  summer.  *  *  * 

Accordingly,  section  6  of  the  present  bill  contains  two  authorizations, 
one  for  the  quarter  from  April  3  to  June  30,  1949,  and  the  other  for 
the  fiscal  year  1950. 

The  question  of  the  British  position. — In  considering  the  requirements 
for  the  program  in  the  periods  under  review,  the  committee  gave 
particular  attention  to  questions  raised  by  a  speech  delivered  in  the 
fourth  week  of  February  by  Mr.  Christopher  Mayhew,  delegate  of 
the  United  Kingdom  to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  gist  of  the  speech  as  widely  reported  was  that 
the  United  Kingdom  had  virtually  completed  the  process  of  recovery. 
This  led  to  queries  from  many  quarters  as  to  whether  United  States 
aid  was  any  longer  necessary.  Mr.  Mayhew,  however,  was  speaking 
of  something  quite  distinct  from  the  United  Kingdom’s  further  re¬ 
quirements  of  United  States  aid.  He  was  discussing  Britain’s  over¬ 
all  trade  position  as  determined  by  its  import  requirements  and  its 
exports.  The  United  Kingdom  has  made  great  gains  in  exports  to 
soft  currency  areas.  These  gains  are  not  correspondingly  reflected 
in  the  United  Kingdom’s  dollar  account.  In  large  part,  Britain’s 
vital  needs  can  be  met  only  in  the  dollar  area.  United  States  aid 
continues  to  be  needed  to  sustain  it  on  the  road  to  recovery.  The 
advances  cited  by  Mr.  Mayhew  evidence  significant  accomplishments 
by  the  British  along  that  road.  They  do  not  mean  that  Britain  has 
yet  reached  the  end  of  the  road  so  far  as  dependence  on  United  States 
aid  is  concerned. 

The  factor  of  recent  price  changes. — The  committee  gave  close 
attention  also  to  the  impact  of  price  changes  on  dollar  needs.  In 
general,  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration  used  November 
1948  prices  in  calculating  the  cost  of  European  imports  for  the  periods 
under  review.  Sizeable  price  changes  have  occurred  since  November. 
It  was  pointed  out  to  the  committee  that  the  sum  of  money  needed 
to  carry  out  the  recovery  program  depends,  of  course,  both  on  the 
amount  of  money  that  the  Europeans  must  spend  for  essential  imports 
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and  upon  the  amount  that  they  earn  through  the  sale  abroad  of  their 
exports.  The  effect  of  recent  price  changes  relating  to  goods  shipped 
to  Europe  clearly  is  thus  offset  in  part  by  changes  in  the  prices  received 
for  European  exports  to  the  dollar  areas.  Thus,  while  the  estimate 
of  the  total  cost  of  goods  to  be  shipped  to  Europe  from  the  dollar 
areas  in  1949-50  might  be  reduced  by  about  $35,000,000,  the  estimate 
of  European  earnings  through  exports  to  the  Western  Hemisphere 
would  have  to  be  reduced  by  at  least  $25,000,000  to  $30,000,000. 
The  possible  reduction  in  the  estimate  of  the  net  aid  figure  woidd  be 
only  a  fraction  of  the  total  aid  so  small  as  to  be  well  within  the  margin 
of  error  inherent  in  such  calculations.  The  committee  was  convinced 
also  that  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration’s  original  figures 
had  taken  into  account  the  chief  savings  in  prospect  from  declines  in 
prices  of  agricultural  staples.  Since  the  estimates  were  made,  there 
has  been  no  general  downward  movement  in  the  prices  of  manufac¬ 
tured  goods  of  a  magnitude  sufficient  to  result  in  appreciable  savings 
in  the  program.  The  evidence  does  not,  therefore,  justify  any 
significant  change  in  the  figures  originally  presented. 

The  'problem  oj  wheat  prices. — The  committee  also  took  cognizance 
of  the  circumstance  that  about  40  nations  are  currently  negotiating  an 
international  wheat  agreement  to  become  effective  August  1,  1949, 
and  that  they  have  tentatively  agreed  that  the  maximum  price  under 
such  agreement  shall  be  $1.80  a  bushel,  in  store,  Fort  William,  which 
would,  in  turn,  establish  an  export  price  for  No.  2  Hard  Winter  wheat 
of  about  $1.65  a  bushel  in  Kansas  City.  The  estimates  in  question, 
however,  assumed  a  price  of  $2.25  a  bushel  in  Kansas  City  which, 
in  turn,  reflects  the  mandatory  90-percent  support  price  that  will  be 
in  effect  for  1949-50  fiscal  year.  The  difference  between  the  two  prices 
is  60  cents  a  bushel.  The  quantity  of  wheat  which  the  United  States 
might  be  expected  to  supply  to  participating  countries  under  the  pro¬ 
posed  wheat  agreement  is  about  110,000,000  bushels.  In  addition, 
the  countries  in  the  recovery  program,  other  than  the  United  Kingdom 
which  has  a  special  agreement  with  Canada  covering  the  1949-50 
crop  year,  might  be  expected  to  get  10,000,000  bushels  from  Canada 
at  the  wheat-agreement  price.  Thus,  the  potential  saving  to  the 
program  might  be  60  cents  a  bushel  on  120,000,000  bushels,  or 
$72,000,000. 

Future  appropriation  action.— The  wheat  agreement  is  still  only  a 
prospect,  however.  It  must  be  approved  by  representatives  of  the 
governments  participating  in  the  negotiations.  Then  it  must  be 
submitted  to  the  Congress  for  approval  and,  finally,  funds  would  need 
to  be  appropriated  by  the  Congress  to  pay  the  difference  between 
the  mandatory  support  price  ($2.25  a  bushel  in  Kansas  City)  and  the 
proposed  export  price  under  the  wheat  agreement  ($1.65  a  bushel 
in  Kansas  City).  Until  affirmative  action  has  been  taken  on  all  three 
of  these  steps,  there  is  no  assurance  that  a  saving  of  $72,000,000  can 
be  made  in  purchases  of  wheat  for  this  program  in  the  1949-50  fiscal 
year.  Only  when  and  if  the  Congress  appropriates  funds  necessary 
to  pay  the  export  subsidy  under  an  approved  wheat  agreement  can 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration  count  upon  saving  an 
estimated  $72,000,000  of  its  1949-50-fiscal  year  funds.  This  commit¬ 
tee  believes  that  the  House  must  base  its  authorizations  upon  the 
present  facts,  not  upon  future  hypotheses.  The  contingency  in 
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regard  to  wheat  prices  is  noted,  however,  so  that  appropriate  account 
may  be  taken  of  them  in  future  actions  by  the  Committee  on  Appro¬ 
priations  in  regard  to  the  possible  wheat  export  subsidy. 

The  question  o  f  Middle  East  oil  prices. — The  committee  took  note  of 
testimony  to  the  effect  that  petroleum  from  Middle  Eastern  sources 
had  been  sold  in  the  United  States  market  at  prices  materially  below 
the  price  at  which  it  has  been  procured  in  the  Middle  East  for  delivery 
in  Europe  under  Economic  Cooperation  Administration  procurement 
authorizations.  The  committee  was  informed,  however,  by  the 
Administrator  that  the  prescribed  policy  of  the  Administration  is  that 
competitive  market  conditions  must  be  reflected  in  prices  paid  for 
petroleum  under  the  program.  It  was  advised  that  the  Middle 
East  oil  price  discrepancies  appeared  to  arise  from  exceptional  and 
temporary  circumstances  and  that  the  whole  matter  was  undergoing 
thorough  study  by  a  special  committee  appointed  by  the  Adminis¬ 
trator.  This  study  should  be  completed  before  the  House  will  have 
acted  on  the  appropriations  authorized  by  this  bill.  The  appropria¬ 
tion  bill  will  afford  an  opportunity  for  a  more  complete  review  of 
petroleum  prices  than  is  now  possible. 

The  request  and  the  committee' s  action  thereon  (sec.  8  (a)  of  the  bill).- — - 
The  original  request  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration  was 
for  $1,150,000,000  for  the  period  April  3  to  June  30,  1949;  $4,280,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1950;  and  authorization  for  for¬ 
ward  contracting  to  the  extent  of  $150,000,000  in  the  fiscal  year  1950. 
The  committee  now  forwards  these  figures  to  the  House  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  modifications:  (a)  The  authorization  for  the  next  3  months  is  cut  by 
$50,000,000;  ( b )  the  forward  contracting  authority  is  eliminated;  (c) 
authorization  for  public  credit  transactions  in  support  of  a  broadened 
policy  of  investment  guaranties  is  included,  in  the  sum  of  $300,000,000 
subject  to  reduction  commensurate  with  the  amounts  in  which  funds 
have  been  already  allocated  for  guaranty  of  convertibility  of  currency 
realized  on  investments  in  the  participating  countries.  The  authori¬ 
zation  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  is  left  intact. 

Proposed  division  of  aid. — An  accompanying  table  presents  the  pro¬ 
posed  division  of  American  aid  for  the  current  and  the  next  fiscal  year. 
The  figure  $4,823,500,000  at  the  bottom  of  the  third  column  of  the 
table  represents  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration’s  estimates 
of  the  requirements  of  the  recovery  program  during  the  current  fiscal 
year.  Against  these  requirements  the  Administration  has  allocated 
$3,673,500,000  from  the  initial  appropriation  for  the  program,  the 
balance  of  the  appropriation  having  been  allocated  to  the  requirements 
for  the  period  April  3  to  June  30,  1948.  Consequently  the  require¬ 
ments  for  the  period  April  3  to  June  30,  1949,  for  which  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  has  asked  appropriations,  are  $1,150,000,000 — the  difference 
between  the  total  for  the  current  fiscal  year  and  what  has  been  allo¬ 
cated  already. 

The  cut  for  the  current  year. — The  committee  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  estimated  unobligated  balance  of  funds  already  appropriated 
will  be  siifficient  to  justify  an  over-all  cut  of  $50,000,000  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  this  fiscal  year. 
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European  recovery  program — United  States  aid,  1948-49  and  1949-50 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


, 

1948-49 

1949-50 

Requested 
by  national 
govern¬ 
ments 

Recom¬ 
mended 
by  OEEC 

ECA 

proposed 

allotments 

Requested 
by  national 
govern¬ 
ments 

ECA 

illus¬ 

trative 

allotments 

339.3 

217.0 

215.2 

217.0 

197.0 

Belgium— Luxemburg  and  Belgium  de- 

358.2 

250.0 

247.9 

250.0 

200.0 

Denmark _ 

149.9 

110.0 

109. 1 

110.0 

109.0 

Free  Territory  of  Trieste _ 

22.0 

18.0 

17.8 

12.8 

12.0 

France  and  dependencies  and  overseas 
territories _  _ 

1.  114.9 

989.0 

980.9 

890.0 

875. 0 

Germany:  Bizone —  t 

1,  083.  0 

1,051.0 

984.0 

912.1 

880.6 

Less  GARIOA _ 

-637.0 

-637.0 

-573.  4 

-539.7 

-476.6 

EC  A  aid _ _ _ _ _ 

446.0 

414.0 

410.6 

372.4 

404.0 

Germany:  French  zone. . 

Greece _ _ _ 

100.0 

211.0 

100.0 

146.0 

99.2 
144.  8 

100.0 
198.  1 

115.0 

170.0 

Iceland _  _ 

11.  0 

11.  0 

5.2 

10.0 

7.0 

Ireland _ _ _ _ _ 

111.0 

79.0 

78.3 

75.  4 

64.0 

Italy _ ... .  . . . 

799.5 

601.0 

555.5 

610. 1 

555.0 

Netherlands  and  dependencies  and  over- 

657.0 

496.  0 

469.  6 

507.0 

355.  0 

Norway _ _ _ 

104.0 

84.  0 

83.3 

131.8 

105.0 

Portugal.. _ _  _ 

0.0 

0.  0 

0.  0 

100.  6 

10.0 

Sweden . .  ....  . 

109.0 

47.0 

46.  6 

70.7 

54.0 

Turkey  .  . . . _ 

85.3 

50.  0 

39.7 

94.2 

30.0 

United  Kingdom.  . . _  ___ . 

1, 271.0 

1, 263. 0 

1,  239.  0 
13.  5 

940.0 

940.0 

Commodity-  reserve  1 _ _ 

Aid  allotment,  total  .  . . 

5,  889. 1 

4, 875. 0 

4,  756.  2 

4,  690. 1 

3  4,  202.  0 

80.0 

Administrative  and  other  nonaid  expendi¬ 
tures  2  . 

67.3 

Grand  total . . . 

5, 889. 1 

4, 875. 0 

4,  823.  5 

4,  690. 0 

4,  280.  0 

'  Represents  purchase  price  of  goods  procured  or  to  be  procured  by  U.  S.  Government  agencies,  but  not 
yet  authorized  for  procurement  by  participating  countries. 

2  Consists  of  dollar  costs  of  strategic  materials,  ocean  freight  on  relief  packages,  technical  assistance, 
investment  guaranties,  administrative  expenses,  and  confidential  fund. 

3  Rounded  downward  to  $4,200,000,000  in  total  request. 

Comparison  of  authorization  for  fiscal  year  1950  with  current  funds. — 
Along  with  its  recommendation  that  the  request  for  fiscal  year  1950 
be  left  intact,  the  committee  stresses  that  the  figure  represents  a 
reduction  from  the  current  year’s  funds.  A  year  ago  the  executive 
branch  requested  $6,800,000,000  for  the  15-month  period  April  3, 
1948,  to  June  30,  1949:  $5,300,000,000  for  the  first  12  months  and 
$1,500,000,000  for  the  last  3  months  of  the  current  fiscal  year.  The 
Congress  made  available  $5,010,000,000,  which  the  Economic  Co¬ 
operation  Administration  used  during  the  first  12  months  of  the 
program.  The  $1,100,000,000  now  sought  for  the  last  3  months  of 
the  current  fiscal  year  is  $400,000,000  less  than  the  amount  sought 
for  the  same  period  a  year  ago.  The  $4,280,000,000  now  sought  for 
the  coming  fiscal  year  is  $1,020,000,000  less  than  the  amount  requested 
for  the  first  12  months  of  the  program  a  year  ago  and  $730,000,000 
less  than  the  amount  which  the  Congress  actually  made  available 
for  the  first  12-month  period. 

B elation  of  the  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1950  to  other  foreign  require¬ 
ments. — In  passing  judgment  on  this  authorization  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  the  committee  believes  the  House  will  wish  to  know  its  place  in 
the  perspective  of  the  general  requirements  for  United  States  expendi¬ 
tures  on  undertakings  abroad  in  the  same  period.  Accordingly,  these 
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data  are  included  on  an  accompanying  chart  from  the  President’s 
budget: 

Budget  statement  on  international  affairs  and  finance 
[Fiscal  years,  in  millions  of  dollar's] 


Expenditures 

1950 

1948, 

actual 

1949, 

esti¬ 

mated 

1950, 

esti¬ 

mated 

net  new 
appro¬ 
priations 

Reconstruction  and  military  aid: 

Economic  Cooperation  Act — European  recovery  program 
(existing  and  proposed  legislation) . . .  . 

154 

4,600 

4,  500 
355 

4,  300 

Other  proposed  aid  legislation.  .  . 

600 

Greek-Turkish  aid  (acts  of  1947  and  1948) .  . .  .. 

186 

285 

136 

Export -Import  Bank  loans _  _ _ _ 

460 

0 

146 

Treasury  loan  to  the  United  Kingdom . _  .  _ . 

1,700 

Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation . 

4 

-31 

-35 

Foreign  relief: 

Army  (occupied  areas)  .  . . . 

965 

1,265 

1,030 

1,000 

Assistance  to  China  (act  of  1948) ...  . .  .  _  . . 

1 

350 

49 

Other  (mainly  under  Foreign  Aid  Act,  UNRRA  and  post- 
UNRRA) _ _ _ 

1,027 

185 

7 

Palestinian  refugee  program  (proposed  legislation) 

16 

Displaced  Persons  Commission. _.  . 

1 

2 

5 

Foreign  relations: 

Department  of  State: 

Present  programs _  .  ..  . . 

144 

171 

171 

160 

Proposed  legislation  (mainly  war  damage  claims) _ _ 

17 

1 

2 

Other  . . . .  .  ....  . . 

5 

7 

4 

1 

Philippine  war  damage  and  rehabilitation: 

War  damage  claims  (Philippine  War  Damage  Commission). 
Rehabilitation  program  .  .  . . 

23 

25 

171 

51 

165 

46 

165 

4 

Interest  on  deposits  (Treasury) .  . . .  ... 

2 

4 

3 

3 

Participation  in  international  organizations: 

International  Refugee  Organization . 

69 

73 

70 

70 

Other  present  programs _  _ _ 

18 

53 

57 

31 

FAO  building  loan  and  ITO  (proposed  legislation). 

2 

8 

Total  . . . 

4,782 

7,  219 

6,709 

>  6,  349 

1  In  addition,  this  budget  includes  $17,000,000  of  appropriations  recommended  to  liquidate  prior  year 
contract  authorizations. 


B.  THE  FUNCTION  OF  LOANS  AND  GRANTS 

Departure  from  present  act. — The  House  should  note  that,  in  contrast 
to  the  program  laid  before  it  a  year  ago,  the  present  undertaking  does 
not  contain  any  provision  tying  loans  to  public-debt  transactions.  In 
the  original  act  $1,000,000,000  is  reserved  solely  for  lending  and  for 
making  guaranties  of  convertibility  of  returns  on  American  invest¬ 
ments.  It  was  hoped  that  both  of  these  avenues  of  financing  would 
prove  of  benefit  in  reducing  the  financial  burden  upon  the  American 
people.  Both  of  these  hopes  have  been  disappointed  in  some  measure. 

Change  in  the  outlook  for  loans. — Loans  have  been  made  in  the  first 
year  of  the  program  to  the  full  extent  contemplated.  It  is  anticipated, 
however,  that  the  percentage  of  loans  will  fall  off  sharply  in  the 
periods  covered  in  this  bill.  The  participating  nations  are,  in  the 
main,  at  or  near  the  point  in  their  loan  commitments  where  it  might 
actually  retard  the  achievement  of  the  purposes  of  the  program  if 
further  loans  were  undertaken.  This  was  the  unanimous  testimony 
of  the  financial  authorities  of  the  Government  testifying  before  the 
■committee.  They  represented  the  view  taken  by  the  National  Ad¬ 
visory  Council  on  International  Monetary  and  Financial  Problems — 
a  view  based  upon  exhaustive  studies  carried  on  in  pursuance  of  the 
mandate  laid  down  in  section  111  (c)  (1)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Act. 
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Loans  and  recovery. — The  point  that  many  of  the  participating 
nations  are  at  or  near  the  saturation  point  on  loans  should  not, 
however,  be  interpreted  as  indicating  that  their  recovery  is  illusory. 
In  terms  of  this  program,  the  process  of  recovery  involves  essentially 
the  closing  of  the  dollar  gap  in  the  balance-of-payments  of  the 
participating  countries.  Insofar  as  loans  impose  upon  the  recipients 
the  obligation  of  interest  and  eventually  of  amortization,  they  tend 
to  postpone  the  day  on  which  it  can  be  said  that  the  recipients  of  aid 
have  achieved  recovery  in  the  sense  of  having  closed  the  dollar  gap 
and  of  becoming  self-sustaining.  The  objective  of  this  program  is  to 
get  the  participating  countries  to  a  position  where  they  will  be  econom¬ 
ically  and  financially  on  their  own  feet — and  to  do  this  by  1952.  The 
critical  point  is  their  credit  position  then — not  now.  For  this  reason 
the  critical  consideration  is  the  total  amount  of  loans  made  during 
the  entire  recovery  period.  The  allocation  of  loans  to  any  particular 
segment  of  the  program  is  a  secondary  consideration.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  therefore  concurs  in  the  judgment  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  that  the  Administrator  be  given  discretion  to  determine  as 
between  loans  and  grants,  under  guidance  of  the  Council,  rather  than 
that  Congress  should  attempt  to  foreclose  the  matter  by  segregation 
of  funds. 

The  'place  of  loans  in  the  program  authorized  —  The  above  should  not 
be  taken  as  indicating  there  will  be  no  loans.  To  the  contrary,  the 
Administrator  has  assured  the  committee  that  some  of  the  participants 
would  probably  receive  aid  only  in  the  form  of  loans  and  that  certain 
others  would  receive  aid  in  part  in  loans  and  in  part  in  grants.  It  is 
impossible,  however,  to  predict  the  ratio  of  loans  and  grants. 

D.  THE  GUARANTY  PROVISION 

The  record  to  date. — As  to  performance  under  the  guaranty  provision 
of  the  existing  act,  the  committee  took  note  that  existing  convertibility 
guaranties  include  $2,625,000  for  four  industrial  undertakings  and 
approximately  $965,000  for  informational  media.  There  are  prospects 
that  the  guaranties  on  information  media  may  rise  to  some  $6,000,000 
to  $8,000,000  by  June  30,  1949.  Active  applications  for  industrial 
guaranties  total  approximately  $4,500,000.  These  figures  fall  far 
short  of  the  expectations  of  the  Congress  in  originally  legislating  the 
convertibility  guaranty  provision. 

Broadening  the  guaranties. — After  extensive  study,  the  committee 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  broadening  the  scope  of  the  guaranties 
was  the  key  to  more  significant  use  of  them  in  this  program.  Many 
Government  witnesses  stressed  the  view  that  the  obstacle  to  expanded 
investment  in  western  Europe  lies  primarily  in  the  uncertain  political 
and  economic  conditions  and  the  lack  of  opportunity  to  make  a 
greater  profit  than  can  be  made,  with  less  risk,  in  the  United  States. 
That  continued  progress  in  over-all  recovery  will  make  Europe  more 
attractive  to  investors  is  true  obviously.  The  view  of  the  committee, 
however,  is  that  something  should  be  done  to  stimulate  investment 
as  a  means  of  bringing  about  that  recovery.  The  committee  believes 
that  a  broadened  guaranty  program  must  be  undertaken  forthwith 
to  tap  the  resources  of  American  business  for  helping  the  European 
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recovery  program.  These  are  the  resources  that  must  be  used  in 
trans-Atlantic  economic  cooperation  when  extraordinary  assistance 
as  provided  by  this  program  draws  to  a  close.  It  is  time  to  get 
started  now. 

The  new  provisions  (sec.  6  ( b )  (1),  and  (5)  o/  the  bill). — The  com¬ 
mittee  studied  various  proposals  concerning  suitable  guaranty  cover¬ 
age.  The  relevant  provisions  of  the  present  bill,  in  sections  6  (b)  and 
(c),  represent  the  committee’s  best  judgment  as  to  the  risks  the 
Government  may  properly  assume  as  a  stimulus  to  investment.  The 
Administrator  will  develop  this  program  through  regulations  in  the 
spirit  and  within  the  limits  of  the  policy  prescribed  by  the  Congress. 
These  provisions  amend  the  act  in  the  particulars  noted  below: 

(a)  By  stating  that  projects  in  connection  with  which  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  may  guarantee  investments  shall  include  “  expansion,  moderni¬ 
zation,  or  development  of  existing  enterprises” — which  items  are 
covered  in  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration’s  present  prac¬ 
tice  regarding  convertibility  guaranties. 

( b )  By  broadening  the  scope  of  the  guaranty  of  convertibility  of 
returns  to  include  not  only  the  dollar  value  of  the  original  investment 
but  also  actual  earnings  to  the  extent  provided  by  the  contract  of 
guaranty — the  limitations  to  be  determined  within  the  Administra¬ 
tor’s  responsibility  and  discretion  to  place  suitable  limitations  on  the 
amount  of  profits  or  earnings  which  the  investor  will  be  allowed  to 
convert  into  dollars  under  this  guaranty. 

(c)  By  extending  guaranty  coverages  to  include  not  only  converti¬ 
bility  of  currency  on  realized  investment  but  also  losses  on  the  invest¬ 
ment  resulting  from  seizure,  confiscation,  or  expropriation;  destruction 
by  riot,  revolution,  or  war;  any  law,  ordinance,  regulation,  decree,  or 
administrative  action  (other  than  measures  affecting  the  conversion 
of  currency),  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Administrator  prevents  the 
further  transaction  of  the  business  for  which  the  guaranty  was  issued. 

Belation  of  guaranties  to  rest  of  program  (sec.  6  (b)  (6)  and  6  (c)  of  the 
bill). — The  present  ceiling  of  $300,000,000  for  guaranties  is  retained 
in  the  bill.  Under  the  present  act  guaranties  may  be  made  only 
from  the  $1,000,000,000  in  public  debt  funds.  Of  this  amount  the 
sum  of  $27,700,000  has  been  allocated  for  guaranties  made  or  in 
prospect.  The  new  authorization  is  for  $300,000,000  minus  such  sum. 
It  is  entirely  distinct  from  the  authorization  for  loans  and  grants. 
The  committee  believed  it  to  be  of  extreme  importance  to  have  a 
segregated  fund  available  only  for  the  financing  of  guaranties.  To 
attempt  to  finance  grants  and  guaranties  from  the  same  funds  would, 
for  obvious  reasons,  inhibit  the  use  of  guaranties.  The  revised 
guaranty  provision  is  intended  to  supplement,  not  to  substitute  lor, 
funds  authorized  for  loans  and  grants.  The  guaranty  undertaking  is 
an  experiment  in  drawing  out  the  resources  of  American  capital  to 
aid  Europe.  Its  potential  has  not  yet  been  determined.  Its  impact 
will  be  felt  only  after  an  interval  for  development.  The  needs  of  the 
program  under  grants  and  loans  in  the  next  year,  however,  are  definite. 
Fulfilling  them  cannot  be  made  contingent  upon  an  as  yet  unascer¬ 
tained  willingness  of  American  business  to  respond  to  this  new 
guaranty  undertaking.  It  should  be  pointed  out  in  this  connection 
that  funds  provided  under  this  authorization  will  be  lost  to  the 
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Government  only  when  and  if  it  has  to  discharge  liabilities  incurred — 
and  only  to  the  extent  of  such  discharge  of  liabilities. 

Relation  of  guaranties  to  long-term  projects  (sec.  6  ( b )  (f)  of  the  bill). — 
Besides  broadening  the  guaranty  coverage  of  ordinary  investments  in 
the  participating  countries,  the  relevant  provisions  are  designed  to 
enable  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration  to  assist  in  financing 
acquisition  of  long-lead  items.  It  is  intended  thus  to  serve  the  same 
purpose  as  was  intended  by  forward-contracting  authorization  con¬ 
tained  in  section  6  (a)  of  H.  R.  2362.  The  relevant  provision  in  H.  R. 
2362  was  to  be  limited  to  June  30,  1950,  to  an  over-all  sum  of 
$150,000,000,  and  to  contracts  to  finance  transfers  of  capital-goods 
items  or  commodities  or  services  related  to  projects.  In  the  commit¬ 
tee’s  view  such  authority  or  its  equivalent  is  essential  to  long-term 
undertakings  to  enlarge  industrial  facilities.  Development  of  plant  in 
the  steel,  petroleum-refining,  power,  coal,  fertilizer,  and  agricultural- 
machinery  industries  is  a  most  important  part  of  the  European  recovery 
effort.  Much  must  be  contemplated  or  undertaken  in  the  next  fiscal  | 
year  which  cannot  be  completed  until  subsequent  years.  United  !' 
States  industry  can  be  expected  to  undertake  the  production  of  the 
heavy  equipment  necessary  for  such  long-range  developments  only 
upon  assurance  that  contract  payments  will  be  made  in  dollars  when 
due.  To  meet  this  purpose  the  committee  expanded  the  definition  of 
investment,  for  purposes  of  the  guaranty  provision,  to  include  “the 
furnishing  of  capital-goods  items  and  related  services,  for  use  in 
connection  with  projects  approved  by  the  Administrator,  pursuant 
to  a  contract  providing  for  payment  in  whole  or  in  part  after  June 
30,  1950.” 

Provisions  as  to  guaranties  of  informational  media  (sec.  6  ( b )  (2) 
and  (3)  of  the  bill).- — The  changed  provisions  generally  relevant  to 
guaranties  apply  also  to  informational  media.  The  committee  ex¬ 
tends  the  guaranties  for  information  media,  with  a  $15,000,000  limit, 
as  in  the  present  act.  It  set  aside  the  proposed  reduction  of  the 
ceiling  to  $10,000,000,  as  contained  in  H.  R.  2362  and  in  the  Foreign 
Aid  Appropriation  Act,  1949.  The  committee  has  added  the  quali¬ 
fication  that  media  coming  under  guaranties  shall  be  consonant  with 
the  national  interests  of  the  United  States.  It  is  the  intention  that 
the  Administrator  should  exercise  his  judgment  to  insure  that  media 
assisted  under  this  provision  shall  reflect  the  best  elements  in  American 
life  and  shall  not  be  such  as  to  bring  discredit  upon  this  Nation  in 
the  eyes  of  other  nations. 

D.  OTHER  PROVISIONS  RELATED  TO  FINANCING  OF  THE  PROGRAM 

Advances  by  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  (sec.  8  (b)  of  the 
bill).- — Section  8  (b)  of  the  bill  proposes  a  new  subsection  (h)  to  section 
114  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  authorizing  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  to  advance  $1,000,000,000  to  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Administration  pending  the  enactment  of  an  appropria¬ 
tion  act.  This  is  similar  to  section  114  (a)  under  which  the  program 
was  financed  by  public  credit  in  its  initial  stages  in  1948.  This  pro¬ 
vision  is  considered  necessary  in  order  to  avoid  a  break  in  the  pipe  line 
of  assistance.  A  hiatus  causing  harmful  effects  on  the  program  would 
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occur  if  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration  were  forced  to 
defer  the  issuance  of  new  procurement  authorizations  until  the  appro¬ 
priations  process  had  been  completed. 

Use  of  unobligated  and  deobligated  funds  (sec.  8  (a)  ( 1 )  of  the  bill). — 
A  change  in  section  114  (c)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act,  as 
amended  by  section  8  (a)  (1)  of  the  bill  at  hand,  would  prevent  unin¬ 
tended  reductions  in  assistance  resulting  from  mechanical  difficulties 
involved  in  carrying  out  a  continuing  program  with  appropriations 
made  for  specific  fiscal  periods.  As  the  law  stands,  unobligated 
balances  of  funds  would  revert  to  the  Treasury  and  be  lost  to  the 
program  after  June  30,  1949.  The  same  would  happen  to  funds 
obligated  during  the  current  fiscal  year  and  removed  from  obligation 
after  June  30,  1949.  The  Economic  Cooperation  Administration 
usually  obligates  funds  by  procurement  authorizations  drawn  some 
weeks  before  the  date  of  purchase  and  based  on  estimates  of  prices, 
needs,  and  availabilities  as  of  the  time  of  issue.  Prices,  requirements, 
or  availabilities  may  later  change  so  that  the  procurement  authoriza¬ 
tion  may  be  lowered.  When  procurement  authorizations  are  reduced, 
the  funds  thus  freed  are  then  used  in  some  other  part  of  the  program. 
It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  program  to  permit  this  to  be  done  in  fiscal 
year  1950  with  funds  appropriated  for  preceding  periods.  The  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  funds  may  be  unobligated  at  the  moment  of  expiry 
of  the  current  fiscal  year  or  may  subsequently  become  deobligated 
will  be  due  solely  to  problems  inherent  in  the  fluctuation  of  the  market 
and  in  the  mechanics  of  bookkeeping.  It  will  not  reflect  any  broad 
change  in  the  requirements  of  the  recovery  effort. 

Retention  of  the  trust-fund  provision.— The  present  bill  retains 
section  114  (f)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  which  was 
explained  as  follows  in  this  committee’s  report  on  that  legislation: 

*  *  *  This  subsection  establishes  a  foreign  economic  trust  fund  consisting 

of  $3,000,000,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  the  first  12  months  of  operations 
under  this  title,  and  requires  that  expenditures  made  for  carrying  out  this  title 
in  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1948,  will  first  be  met  out  of  the  trust  fund. 
When  the  $3,000,000,000  placed  in  the  trust  fund  has  been  exhausted  by  these 
expenditures,  future  expenditures  will  be  made  out  of  appropriation  accounts  in 
the  customary  manner.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Administrator’s  oper¬ 
ations  under  this  title,  the  trust  fund  will  be  utilized  in  exactly  the  same  manner 
as  ordinary  appropriation  accounts.  The  only  difference  *  *  *  is  the  record¬ 

ing  of  the  expenditure  of  the  $3,000,000,000  as  part  of  the  budgetary  expenditures 
of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1948. 

Repeal  of  this  system  of  bookkeeping  was  requested  in  the  President’s 
budget  message  and  in  a  letter  to  the  Speaker  dated  January  13,  1949, 
and  signed  by  Mr.  Frank  Pace,  Jr.,  then  Assistant  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Mr.  Pace  stated  the  central  argument  as 
follows : 

Since  the  amount  *  *  *  will  actually  be  expended  during  the  fiscal  year 

1949,  the  present  requirement  that  it  be  considered  as  expended  during  the  fiscal 
year  1948  obviously  results  in  incorrect  reporting  of  Government  expenditures. 
As  stated  in  the  budget  message  of  the  President,  “This  wholly  artificial  book¬ 
keeping  shift  in  no  way  affects  the  Government’s  actual  financial  operations,  but 
it  does  result  in  a  distorted  picture  of  the  budget  surplus  or  deficit  in  these  2  years. 

The  committee  decided,  however,  to  stand  by  the  decision  made 
last  year  on  a  matter  which,  in  essence,  does  not  concern  the  success 
or  failure  of  this  program. 
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V.  Modifications  of  Operations  and  Administration 

A.  CHANGES  IN  COUNTERPART  FUNDS 

Background  on  counterpart  funds. — Section  8  of  the  bill  refers  to 
counterpart  funds.  These  are  discussed  also  on  page  6  of  this 
report.  These  are  funds  deposited  in  central  banks  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  each  country  receiving  assistance  in  the  form  of  grants. 
These  funds  are  required  by  section  115  (b)  (6)  of  the  act  to  be  com¬ 
mensurate  to  the  amount  of  aid  thus  given.  The  government  de¬ 
positing  the  funds  raises  them  through  the  sale  of  commodities  to  local 
users.  Use  of  the  funds  is  subject  to  joint  control  by  that  government 
and  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administrator,  who  consults  with  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Monetary  and  Financial  Problems 
and  the  Public  Advisory  Board  in  regard  to  their  use.  They  may  be 
released  for  purposes  consonant  with  the  act,  such  as  stabilization, 
stimulation  of  production,  and  the  like.  These  funds  have  proved  to 
be  of  major  importance  in  forwarding  the  objectives  of  the  act.  Their 
existence  and  use  are  integral  to  its  operation.  The  amendments 
herein  proposed  modify  the  requirements  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  the  act  and  advantageous  to  the  United  States  and 
the  recovery  program. 

Waiver  of  counterpart  fund  requirements  in  relation  to  technical 
assistance  (sec.  9  (a)  oj  the  bill). — The  requirement  of  counterpart 
deposits  has  hampered  technical  assistance  under  the  program. 
Expert  service  in  the  fields  of  industrial  technology,  agricultural  de¬ 
velopment,  labor  relations,  management,  marketing,  and  adminis¬ 
tration  is  one  of  the  potentially  most  useful  forms  of  aid  authorized 
by  the  act.  It  is  of  great  importance  in  quickening  the  pace  of 
economic  advancement  in  the  countries  themselves  and  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  colonial  areas.  Where  such  aid  is  made  available  to 
business  concerns  within  the  participating  countries,  the  problem  of 
raising  counterpart  funds  has  not  arisen.  Where  such  aid  is  afforded 
in  projects  of  a  broad  public  nature  rather  than  to  a  single  business 
enterprise,  the  participating  government  may  be  required  to  ap¬ 
propriate  for  the  counterpart  deposit.  Section  8  (a)  would  authorize 
the  Administrator  to  waive  the  counterpart  deposit  in  these  and 
similar  instances.  It  should  open  the  way  to  wider  resort  to  under¬ 
takings  involving  technical  assistance. 

Waiver  of  counterpart  fund  requirements  to  redress  transportation  cost 
■differentials  (sec.  9  (a)  of  the.  bill). — Since  grant-financed  transfers  must 
be  covered  by  counterpart  deposits  of  funds  realized  through  sales,  any 
unusual  cost  factors  due  to  the  nature  of  operations  under  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Act  are  reflected  in  the  price  structure  of  the  re¬ 
ceiving  country.  Where  related  operations  are  more  costly,  the  effect 
is  inflationary.  This  result  has  been  felt  where  the  price  of  the  com¬ 
modity  must  reflect  a  price  differential  as  a  result  of  being  carried  in  an 
America n-flag  ship.  Coal  is  the  commodity  most  directly  affected. 
Its  price  in  turn  affects  the  price  structure  throughout  the  western 
European  economy.  According  to  testimony  before  the  committee, 
British  and  Polish  export  prices  of  coal  are  currently  set  just  below  the 
price  of  American  coal  delivered  in  United  States  ships— a  level  sub¬ 
stantially  higher  than  the  domestic  price  and  domestic,  costs  in  the 
producing  country.  If  American  coal  can  be  made  available  at 
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delivered  prices  in  local  currency  without  reflecting  a  higher  cost  of 
transportation  on  United  States-flag  vessels,  reductions  in  the  price 
to  importing  countries  of  coal  purchases  from,  within  Europe  should 
follow.  These  reductions  should  lessen  the  inflationary  pressures  in 
coal-importing  countries  caused  by  high  prices  of  coal  used  in  industry 
and  for  household  purposes.  This  would  tend  to  relieve  inhibitions 
on  recovery  in  coal-importing  countries.  Accordingly,  section  8  (a) 
of  the  bill  would  permit  the  Administrator,  in  cases  where  American- 
flag  rates  exceed  world  market  rates,  to  require  deposits  of  local  cur¬ 
rency  only  to  the  extent  of  the  world  market  rate.  The  participating 
country  could  obtain  commodities  carried  in  United  States  vessels  at 
such  local  currency  prices  as  would  obtain  if  the  commodities  had  been 
transported  on  foreign-flag  vessels  at  world  market  rates.  The  matter 
of  shipping  rates  is  discussed  below  in  connection  with  another  action 
taken  by  the  committee. 

Reservation  of  a  portion  of  counterpart  funds  for  the  United  States  (sec. 
9  ( b )  oj  the  bill). — A  provision  in  title  I  of  the  Foreign  Aid  Appropri¬ 
ation  Act,  1949,  modifies  the  counterpart  fund  requirements  of  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Act  by  specifying  that  not  less  than  5  percent 
of  each  such  fund  shall  be  made  available  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  for  expenditures  for  strategic  materials  and  for  ad¬ 
ministrative  and  other  general  uses  of  the  United  States  Government. 
This  has  proven  of  value  to  the  United  States.  Section  8  (b)  in¬ 
corporates  it  substantially  into  the  basic  legislation.  Under  this 
amendment,  title  to  a  small  portion  of  each  counterpart  fund  thus 
vests,  not  in  the  participating  government,  but  in  the  United  States. 
This  portion  of  the  bill  relates  also  to  stock-piling  of  strategic  mate¬ 
rials.  Other  action  by  the  committee  relevant  to  this  is  discussed  on 
page  29  of  this  report. 

B.  TRANSPORTATION  COSTS 

The  problem  of  shipping  costs. — Paragraph  (2)  of  section  111  (a)  of 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  requires — 

*  *  *  that  at  least  50  per  centum  of  the  gross  tonnage  of  commodities,  pro¬ 

cured  within  the  United  States  out  of  funds  made  available  under  this  title  and 
transported  abroad  on  ocean  vessels,  is  so  transported  on  United  States  flag  vessels 
to  the  extent  such  vessels  are  available  at  market  rates. 

The  Economic  Cooperation  Administration  has  interpreted  the 
market-rate  clause  to  mean  world  market  rates  and  given  notice  that 
the  50-50  ratio  would  not  be  maintained  if  and  when  foreign-flag  ves¬ 
sels  should  become  available  to  carry  cargoes  financed  under  this  pro¬ 
gram  at  rates  substantially  lower  than  those  charged  by  United  States 
flag  vessels.  This  contingency  has  not  yet  occurred.  The  50-50  ratio 
has  been  approximately  maintained.  Meanwhile  the  Administrator 
has  sought  the  decision  of  the  Congress  on  the  precise  policy  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  in  pursuance  of  the  act. 

The  committee’s  proposal  (sec.  6  (a)  of  the  bill) . — The  most  important: 
premise  in  the  committee’s  viewpoint  on  the  question  of  shipping 
policy  in  this  program  is  that  to  go  beyond  the  general  concept  of 
requiring  equal  sharing  of  cargoes  between  United  States  and  foreign 
shipping  would  result  in  serious  prejudicing  of  the  recovery  capa¬ 
bilities  of  the  participating  nations  which  depend  substantially  on 
shipping  service  as  a  means  of  earning  foreign  exchange.  The  com- 
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mittee  is  aware  of  the  considerations  involved  in  the  view  of  those 
who  would  emphasize  the  use  of  American  merchant  shipping  in  this 
program.  It  is  aware  likewise  of  the  necessity  of  minimizing  the  costs 
of  this  program.  The  language  proposed  by  the  committee  in  section 
6  (a)  of  the  bill  would  resolve  the  difficulty  (1)  by  adding  the  phrase 
“for  United  States  flag  vessels”  to  the  phrase  “market  rates”  and  (2) 
making  this  subject  to  the  limitation  that  these  rates  are  “not  to  exceed 
a  reasonable  differential  above  current  market  rates.”  This  latter  is 
included  so  as  to  empower  the  Administrator  to  curb  any  tendency  of 
the  difference  in  rates  to  increase  inordinately  as  a  result  of  the  reser¬ 
vation  of  half  the  cargoes  to  United  States  ships.  The  present 
differential  is  about  $2.40  to  $2.65  a  ton  on  the  base  rate  for  shipments 
from  the  United  States  to  Europe. 

Relation  to  counterpart  funds. — A  related  provision  is  found  in 
section  9  (a)  of  the  bill  which  permits  the  waiver  of  deposits  of  local 
currency  in  return  for  aid  in  the  form  of  grants  to  the  extent  that  the 
cost  of  such  is  moved  upward  by  the  extra  shipping  costs  resulting 
from  the  use  of  United  States  rather  than  foreign  ships.  This  is 
discussed  on  page  25  of  this  report. 

Uniform  rate  on  relief  packages  (sec.  10  (a)  of  the  bill). — The  Foreign 
Aid  Appropriation  Act  of  1949  directed  that  the  rate  per  pound  for 
ocean  transportation  of  relief  packages  covered  by  section  117  (c) 
of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act,  except  those  sent  from  an  individual 
to  an  individual,  should  be  uniform.  The  purpose  was  to  maintain 
the  favorable  position  which  Cooperative  for  American  Remittances 
to  Europe,  Inc.  (CARE),  a  nonprofit  agency,  had  achieved  by  its 
ability  to  secure  freight  rates  for  the  shipment  of  its  relief  packages 
considerably  lower  than  those  available  to  commercial  shippers. 
Section  117  (c)  of  the  act,  by  providing  for  the  payment  of  the  actual 
ocean-freight  charges  on  relief  packages,  would  otherwise  have  had 
the  effect  of  removing  this  advantage.  The  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  decided  to  incorporate  the  relevant  provision  into  the  basic 
act.  Section  10  (a)  of  the  bill  requires  that  the  Administrator  con¬ 
tinue  to  pay  for  the  ocean  transportation  of  such  relief  packages  at 
a  uniform  rate  per  pound. 

C.  FUNCTIONS  REGARDING  PROCUREMENT 

The  goal  of  the  program.- — The  committee  has  been  importuned  to 
give  statutory  consideration  to  many  sectors  of  the  American  economy 
presently  burdened  with  surpluses  in  greater  or  less  degree.  It  must 
stand  on  the  original  premise  of  the  act  that  this  is  above  all  a  pro¬ 
gram  to  solve  the  broad  problems  of  western  Europe’s  economy,  and 
to  help  bring  about  European  recovery  and  thereby  to  help  assure 
the  future  of  the  American  economy  and  of  American  security.  The 
United  States  as  well  as  Europe  will  share  in  the  benefits  when  the 
goal  is  reached.  The  principle  of  European  recovery  as  the  purpose 
of  this  act  should  not  be  weakened  in  ways  that  would  only  postpone 
the  achievement  of  the  goal,  and  thus  prolong  the  burden  on  the 
American  taxpayer. 

Repeal  of  the  flour  provision  (sec.  7  (a)  of  the  bill). — Section  7  (a)  of 
the  bill  repeals  section  112  (c)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act — 
the  provision  requiring  shipment  in  the  form  of  flour  of  a  fourth  of 
United  States  wheat  exports  financed  by  grants.  At  the  time  of 
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enactment  coarse  grains  were  in  short  supply.  The  provision  was 
intended  to  retain  byproduct  feeds  needed  for  livestock.  Coarse 
grains  have  now  become  plentiful.  The  need  to  retain  by-products  has 
abated.  Retention  of  the  provision  would  only  serve  to  keep  the 
United  States  milling  industry  in  an  artificially  advantageous  position 
in  the  European  market.  Data  presented  to  the  committee  showed 
that  the  percentage  of  wheat  transferred  as  flour  in  relation  to  total 
wheat  shipments  to  Europe  in  the  period  1920  to  1940  was  18.6  per¬ 
cent.  Actually,  however,  the  significant  figure  is  that  of  the  absolute 
quantities  of  United  States  wheat  and  flour,  going  to  the  participating 
countries  concerned.  These  are  shown  in  an  accompanying  table. 
To  understand  the  impact  of  the  25-percent  provision  on  the  markets 
concerned,  it  is  necessary  only  to  compare  present  with  prewar  vol¬ 
umes  of  flour  shipments.  They  are  currently  over  20  times  the 
average  volume  for  the  10-year  period  preceding  World  War  II. 
The  provision  prejudices  the  milling  industry  in  the  participating 
countries  which  have  milling  capacity  adequate  or  nearly  adequate 
to  their  needs.  These  are  Austria,  Belgium,  France,  the  French 
zone  of  occupation  in  Germany,  Greece,  Ireland,  Italy,  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  and  Norway.  The  detriment  to  the  local  economy  is  bad 
particularly  in  Austria,  Italy,  and  Greece,  where  recovery  is  com¬ 
plicated  by  unemployment.  Section  112  (c)  drains  away  funds  which 
would  otherwise  be  available  for  assistance  to  the  participating 
countries.  The  committee  must  stand  on  the  premise  that  this  is 
a  European  recovery  program. 


Combined  United  States  exports  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  ( wheat  equivalent )  to 
Belgium ,  Dutch  East  Indies,  Netherlands,  France,  Germany,  Greece,  Ireland, 
Italy,  and  Norway,  by  calendar  years  1 

[In  thousands  of  bushels] 


Calendar  year 

Wheat  flour 
(wheat  equiv¬ 
alent)  2 

Wheat 

Total  wheat 
and  wheat 
flour 

1920  .  .  -  _ _  _  --  _  _ 

23, 945 

106, 636 

130, 581 
186,143 

1921 _ 

1 , 8  2 1 

164, 319 
83, 805 

1922  _ 

15, 475 

99, 280 

1923  _ _  .  _ 

16, 825 
23,  889 
12,  251 
12, 182 

39, 258 

56, 083 

1924  _ 

64, 398 

88, 287 

1925  _ 

42, 384 

54, 635 

1926  _ _ 

53,017 

65, 199 

1927 _ 

13,027 

63,  304 

76,  331 

1928  _ _  .  .  _ 

9,041 
8,625 
11,506 
6, 098 

26,  856 
25, 636 

35, 897 
34, 261 

1929 _ 

1930  _ 

33,  599 

45, 105 

1931 _ 

32, 460 

38, 558 

1932  _ 

2,531 

27, 338 

29,  869 

1933  _ 

1,939 

1,486 

1,214 

2,060 

3,999 

1934  _ _ 

3,710 

5, 196 

1935  _ 

91 

1,305 

1936  _  _  _ 

2,147 

1,036 

3,183 

1937 _ 

2,977 

3,065 

19, 234 

22.211 

1938  _ 

47,  413 

50, 478 

1939  _ 

5,  801 

25,  762 

31,563 

1940  _ _  _ 

1,674 

4,  464 

6, 138 

1941-44  3 

1945  _ _ 

5,024 

30,  049 

35, 073 

1946  -  .  _ 

47,  244 

82, 387 

129,631 

1947  .  ..  -  _ _ _ 

79,  875 

93, 578 

173,  453 

43, 875 

130, 409 

174,284 

1  Source:  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce. 

3  Conversion  factor,  2.35  bushels  of  wheat  per  100  pounds  of  flour. 
3  No  exports  during  the  period  1941  to  1944,  inclusive. 

1  Source:  Economic  Cooperation  Administration. 
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Getting  information  to  the  trade  (sec.  7  ( c )  of  the  bill). — The  present 
bill  amends  section  112  (h)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  relating 
to  the  maximum  use  of  private  channels  of  trade.  The  new  language, 
in  section  7  (c),  charges  the  Administrator  to  do  what  he  can  to  see 
that  information  of  prospective  purchases  proposed  to  be  financed 
under  this  program  is  available  to  the  American  trade.  The  objective 
is  to  insure  the  maintenance  of  competitive  practices  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  policy  laid  down  by  the  Congress,  to  promote  use  of  pri¬ 
vate  trade  channels. 

The  committee’s  objective. — The  case  for  wider  participation  of  small 
business  in  the  sale  of  goods  financed  under  this  program  was  argued 
at  length  before  and  within  the  committee.  In  the  committee’s 
judgment,  the  question  is  of  importance  both  within  this  country 
and  among  the  recipients  of  our  aid.  Direct  interposition  of  the 
Administrator  in  the  flow  of  orders  would  make  him  an  agent  of 
procurement  and  would  be  entirely  contrary  to  the  purposes  of  the 
act  in  regard  to  private  trade  channels,  however.  In  contrast  to  the 
lend-lease  program,  for  example,  private  trade  predominates  in  this 
program  in  the  United  States.  (The  main  exceptions  relate  to  pur¬ 
chase  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  of  grain  and  of  com¬ 
modities  owned  or  held  by  it  under  price  support  programs,  and  to 
purchase  of  commodities  intended  for  countries,  namely  the  occupied 
areas,  where  postwar  restoration  of  private  channels  is  not  complete). 
The  new  provision  is  not  intended  to  reverse  this.  The  committee  is 
aware,  moreover,  that  a  requirement  of  publication  by  the  participat¬ 
ing  governments  of  complete  itemized  advance  lists  of  intended  pur¬ 
chases  to  be  made  under  this  program  would  only  retard  operations 
and  would  inevitably  entail  the  growth  of  state  trading  in  Europe 
and  thus  defeat  the  intended  result.  On  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
however,  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid,  on  the  one  hand,  such  collusive 
practices  as  will  freeze  out  competitors  in  the  distribution  of  pur¬ 
chases  and  sales,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rigidities  of  state  trad¬ 
ing.  It  is  particularly  important  that  such  trade  as  may  be  carried 
on  through  agencies  of  the  participant  governments  in  the  United 
States  should  be  on  a  basis  of  free  competition.  Furthermore,  the 
Administrator,  the  Special  Representative  in  Europe,  and  the  chiefs 
of  the  special  missions  in  each  participating  country  should  be  alert 
to  insure,  by  all  proper  means,  that  private  concerns  in  the  participat¬ 
ing  countries  are  not  discriminated  against,  and  thereby  unfairly 
disadvantaged,  in  connection  with  operations  under  this  program 
and  that  in  the  handling  of  this  program  by  the  participating  govern¬ 
ments  procurement  opportunities  shall  be  solely  on  an  economic 
basis. 

Policing  prices  (sec.  7  (d)  of  the  bill). — The  integrity  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  the  taxpayer’s  interest,  and  the  American  consumer’s  welfare 
make  essential  a  careful  policing  of  prices  for  commodities  procured 
by  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  European  recovery  program. 
The  Economic  Cooperation  Act  now  contains  no  such  provision. 
Section  202  of  the  Foreign  Aid  Appropriation  Act,  1949  (Public  Law 
793,  80th  Cong.)  remedies  the  deficiency.  Section  5  (b)  of  the  bill 
would  introduce  the  relevant  language  as  a  permanent  part  of  the 
act.  It  sets  as  the  maximum  payable  to  the  United  States  prevailing 
market  price  adjusted  for  incidental  differences.  (A  necessary  excep¬ 
tion  is  made  for  commodities  procured  or  held  by  the  Commodity 
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Credit  Corporation  in  pursuance  of  price-support  programs.)  The 
provision,  applying  only  to  bulk  items,  does  not  tie  the  Administrator’s 
hands  in  single  transactions  for  special  purposes.  It  is  consistent 
with  existing  procurement  standards  of  proved  usefulness.  To 
affirm  these  in  the  permanent  act  will  strengthen  the  Administrator. 

Relationship  to  export  controls  (secs.  3,  7  (b),  and  10  ( b )  of  the  bill). — 
In  connection  with  responsibilities  relating  to  the  Economic  Coopera¬ 
tion  Administration  and  problems  of  the  domestic  economy,  it  should 
be  noted  that  various  references  in  the  act  to  the  act  of  July  2,  1940, 
as  amended,  relating  to  export  controls  are  now  obsolete  since  the 
enactment  of  the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949.  Appropriate  corrections 
in  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  are  made  in  sections  3,  7  (b),  and 
10  (b)  of  the  bill. 

D.  ADDED  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATOR 

Assistance  to  Italian  emigration  (sec.  10  (c)  of  the  bill). — An  ad¬ 
ditional  means  of  alleviating  distress  and  of  strengthening  the 
foundations  of  European  recovery  is  provided  in  section  9  (c)  of  the 
bill.  This  relates  to  use  of  United  States  ships  on  a  charter  basis  for 
transportation  of  Italian  emigrants  for  resettlement  abroad.  Italy’s 
relative  poverty  in  natural  resources  and  its  rapidly  expanding 
population  result  in  a  serious  condition  of  chronic  unemployment. 
One  avenue  to  a  solution  is  the  attainment  of  higher  levels  of  man¬ 
power  utilization  within  Italy.  This,  however,  can  even  at  best 
solve  only  a  fraction  of  the  problem.  Large-scale  and  long-term 
emigration  programs  are  also  necessary.  Transfer  of  population 
within  Europe  offers  a  limited  opportunity.  Transoceanic  emigration 
offers  the  principal  hope  along  this  line.  Italy  has  shipping  available 
for  transporting  about  162,000  Italians  to  overseas  destinations  in 
Latin- American  countries  during  1949.  This  falls  some  40,000  short 
of  the  figure  representing  the  willingness  of  other  nations  to  receive 
Italian  emigrants.  The  proposed  language  would  make  United 
States  shipping — limited  to  10  ships  at  any  one  time — available  for 
operation  under  the  Italian  flag  for  carrying  Italian  emigrants  for  the 
duration  of  the  program.  It  may  be  anticipated  that  the  Italian 
emigration  scheme  will  continue  after  1949;  under  this  provision  ships 
would  continue  to  be  made  available  for  the  purpose  during  the  period 
of  the  European  recovery  program.  The  interests  of  national  security 
are  protected.  Italy  would  be  obliged  to  return  them  at  any  time 
upon  the  President’s  demand,  and  in  any  event  by  the  anticipated 
terminal  date  of  United  States  assistance  in  support  of  the  recovery 
program.  It  is  emphasized  that  the  Administrator  will  make  the 
determinations  and  set  the  terms  relevant  to  making  the  ships  avail¬ 
able  to  Italy.  The  Maritime  Commission  will  act  on  the  basis  of 
these. 

Strategic  materials  (sec.  9  (b)  of  the  bill). — The  original  act  provides 
that  the  Administrator  shall  facilitate  the  transfer  of  strategic  ma¬ 
terials  to  the  United  States  and  shall  endeavor  to  develop  increased 
production  of  materials  fcr  future  deliveries.  The  Congress  antici¬ 
pated  that  surplus  materials  would  be  available  in  the  participating 
countries  and  that  materials  would  be  transferred  to  the  United  States 
only  when  such  materials  were  in  excess  of  reasonable  requirements 
for  domestic  use  and  commercial  export  of  the  participating  countries. 

88550 — 49 - 5 
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The  Administrator  has  been  able  to  initiate  some  projects  for  increased 
production.  These  include  arrangements  for  a  larger  output  of  lead  in 
French  Morocco,  kyanite  in  Kenya,  manganese  in  North  Africa,  and 
flake  graphite  in  Madagascar.  The  Administrator  has  likewise  been 
able  to  purchase  26,000  tons  of  rubber,  12,000  tons  of  sisal,  and  certain 
quantities  of  diamonds  and  other  materials.  No  substantial  amounts 
of  materials  can  be  purchased,  however,  unless  additional  dollars  are 
provided  and  authority  granted  to  make  long-term  contracts  to  provide 
assured  markets  for  the  producers.  Such  assured  markets  should 
encourage  the  capital  investment  required  for  increased  production. 
The  committee  did  not  feel  that  additional  funds  should  be  given  to 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration  in  this  field,  which  is  the 
primary  responsibility  of  the  Munitions  Board  and  the  Bureau  of 
Federal  Supply.  It  did,  however,  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  should  continue  to  make  the  fullest  use  of  its  bargaining  pow'er 
to  promote  the  work  of  these  agencies.  The  committee,  therefore, 
adopted  an  amendment  which  emphasizes  the  Administrator’s  obliga¬ 
tion  to  make  use  of  his  bargaining  power  to  increase  the  production 
of  materials  and  to  assist  other  agencies  of  the  Government  in  pur¬ 
chasing  materials;  authorizes  the  Administrator,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Bureau  of  Federal  Supply  and  within  the  limits  of  the  appropria¬ 
tions  and  authority  available  to  the  Bureau  of  Federal  Supply,  to 
enter  into  contracts  for  periods  as  long  as  20  years  for  the  purchase  of 
materials;  and  makes  it  clear  that  this  authority  does  not  in  any  way 
restrict  the  other  agencies  of  the  United  States  Government  from 
stimulating  production  or  purchasing  materials  in  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

E.  PERSONNEL  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Review  oj  organizational  features.- — In  reviewing  operations  under 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  the  committee  gave  heed  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  adequacy  of  the  principles  of  organization  and  adminis¬ 
tration.  It  should  be  recalled  that  the  act  sets  up  for  the  domestic 
phase  an  autonomous  organization  in  the  executive  establishment. 
At  the  head  of  it  is  an  Administrator  responsible  to  the  President. 
It  is  recognized  that  a  high  degree  of  rapport  between  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  and  the  Secretary  of  State  is  necessary  lest  there  be  division 
and  contradiction  in  our  foreign  policy.  Accordingly,  the  act  provides 
that  disputes  between  them  should  go  to  the  President  for  resolution. 
For  the  overseas  organization  the  act  provides  a  special  representative 
to  deal  wTith  the  participating  nations  collectively  in  their  organization 
and  a  set  of  country  missions  to  deal  with  each  participating  govern¬ 
ment  on  the  national  level.  The  chiefs  of  the  country  missions  are 
given  diplomatic  status  but  with  autonomy  of  operation.  In  event 
of  conflict  between  an  ECA  mission  chief  and  a  chief  of  the  diplomatic 
mission,  the  issue  is  to  be  referred  to  Washington  for  settlement.  At 
all  levels  special  provisions  regarding  status  and  salary  are  made  so 
as  to  attract  persons  of  caliber  adequate  to  the  important  tasks  imposed 
upon  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration. 

The  system  in  'practice. — The  committee  was  gratified  to  learn  that 
circumstances  had  never  forced  the  use  of  the  provisions  for  settle¬ 
ment  of  disputes  between  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration 
and  our  regular  foreign  policy  establishment.  The  committee  was 
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reassured  also  by  the  quality  of  the  representatives  of  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Administration  appearing  in  testimony.  They  stated 
their  case  cogently.  They  demonstrated  an  expert  grasp  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  and  objectives  of  the  program.  They  reflected  faith  in  its 
feasibility  and  enthusiasm  for  their  tasks.  It  was  apparent  that 
teamwork  of  a  high  order  had  been  established  within  the  organi¬ 
zation  here  and  abroad,  and  between  the  organization  and  the  other 
elements  of  our  foreign  policy  establishment.  To  quote  the  Special 
Representative: 

*  *  *  I  do  not  know  why  this  system  works  that  has  been  set  up  with  two 

separate  Administrations,  but  the  Congress  in  its  wisdom  set  it  up,  and  I  think 
Congress  was  wise  because  it  has  worked. 

Adjustment  of  salaries  (sec.  2  of  the  hill). — The  legislation  at  hand, 
however,  gives  opportunity  to  improve  certain  portions  of  the  act 
dealing  with  personnel.  The  first  relevant  change  proposed  is  found 
in  section  2  of  the  present  bill.  The  existing  act  permits  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  100  persons  outside  the  civil  service  for  domestic  duty  in  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Administration.  Twenty-five  of  these  may  be 
paid  up  to  $15,000  and  75  at  a  rate  up  to  $10,000.  Subsequently 
Congress  has  permitted  the  piercing  of  the  $10,000  salary  limit  for 
top-level  civil-service  employees  (Public  Law  900,  80th  Cong.). 
Further  upward  revisions  by  the  present  Congress  may  also  be  antici¬ 
pated.  The  result  of  the  specific  limit  of  $10,000  imposed  on  a  few 
(actually  only  six  at  present)  of  the  upper-level  Economic  Cooperation 
Administration  employees,  however,  is  to  deny  them  salary  advantages 
extended  to  equivalent  employees  in  other  Federal  agencies.  The 
section  in  question  simply  removes  this  inadvertent  discrimination  by 
permitting  them  to  receive  the  highest  salary  allowable  under  the 
Civil  vService  Act  of  1923,  as  amended.  This  is  consistent  with  Con¬ 
gress’  intent,  in  passing  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act,  to  make  the 
positions  attractive  to  the  best  talent. 

Establishment  of  a  Deputy  Special  Representative  (sec.  4  of  the  hill). — 
A  second  change  regarding  personnel  relates  to  the  Deputy  Special 
Representative  in  the  organization  abroad  of  the  Economic  Coopera¬ 
tion  Administration.  The  position  of  a  deputy  special  representative 
is  not  provided  for  in  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act.  Such  an  official, 
however,  has  been  proved  necessary  in  practice,  and  Mr.  William  C. 
Foster  has  been  so  designated.  Though  on  the  rolls  as  a  Foreign 
Service  Reserve  officer  of  class  1,  he  has  been  given  the  personal  rank 
of  ambassador  by  order  of  the  President,  December  21,  1948.  Section 
4  of  the  bill  would  give  this  post  statutory  authorization  and  affirm 
the  ambassadorial  status.  Presidential  appointment  and  senatorial 
confirmation  are  provided.  Pay  and  allowances  will  be  those  of  a 
chief  of  mission,  class  3. 

A  change  in  regard  to  mission,  chiefs  (sec.  5  of  the  bill). — A  third 
change,  embodied  in  section  5  of  the  bill,  relates  to  the  compensation 
of  chiefs  of  Economic  Cooperation  Administration  missions  to  the 
participating  countries.  A  memorandum  from  the  Economic  Co¬ 
operation  Administration  states: 

The  chiefs  of  ECA  missions  occupy  positions  in  foreign  capitals  * _  *  * 

comparable  to  the  chiefs  of  United  States  diplomatic  missions,  with  equivalent 
official  and  social  responsibilities. 

The  ECA  mission  chiefs  have  incurred  unusual  expenses  in  connection  with  the 
discharge  of  their  official  responsibilities  in  European  capitals.  *  *  * 
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Because  men  of  proven  ability  are  sought  for  these  posts,  they  have  in  most 
cases  sacrificed  lucrative  positions  in  the  United  States.  Since  they  do  not  enjoy 
the  security  of  long  tenure,  they  are  understandably  reluctant  to  remain  away 
indefinitely  from  their  businesses  and  professions.  This  is  especially  true  when 
the  compensation  they  receive  from  the  United  States  Government  is  not  sufficient 
to  defray  their  expenses  while  they  are  in  its  service. 

Under  the  proposed  revision  the  Administrator  would  be  permitted 
to  designate  mission  chiefs  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administra¬ 
tion  to  receive  the  emoluments  of  a  chief  of  mission,  class  3  or  class  4, 
in  the  regular  diplomatic  establishment.  Those  so  designated  would 
receive  salaries  of  $15,000  or  $17,500,  depending  on  the  respective 
class  indicated.  Their  present  pay  level  is  $13,500.  The  Adminis¬ 
trator’s  authority  to  set  allowances  for  Chiefs  of  Missions  equivalent 
to  the  allowances  paid  to  Foreign  Service  officers  of  corresponding 
classes  is  not  impaired  or  affected  by  this  amendment;  upward  adjust¬ 
ment  of  their  allowances  would,  in  any  event,  come  from  counterpart 
funds  and  thus  would  not  affect  the  budgetary  picture. 
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Appendix  I 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  EUROPEAN  RECOVERY 

PROGRAM 

When  Hitler  invaded  Poland  on  September  1,  1939,  Europe  was 
still  suffering  from  the  economic  consequences  of  World  War  I.  Al¬ 
though  the  physical  damage  of  the  earlier  war  had  been  repaired,  the 
years  between  the  wars,  especially  the  early  and  middle  1930’s,  were 
marked  by  economic  crisis  and  mass  unemployment. 

Even  before  World  War  I,  Europe  had  lost  the  superiority  in  indus¬ 
trial  production  which  had  been  the  basis  of  its  prosperity  in  the  19th 
century.  In  order  to  maintain  its  imports  from  the  rest  of  the  world 
at  a  level  that  would  maintain  existing  standards  of  living,  Europe  had 
to  rely  in  increasing  measure  on  expenditure  of  income  from  its  large 
overseas  investments  for  current  consumption  instead  of  reinvestment. 
Little  progress  was  made  in  improving  productive  methods,  establish¬ 
ing  new  industries,  and  finding  new  markets  to  meet  the  change  in 
trade  patterns. 

The  slump  in  the  thirties  resulted  in  a  world-wide  adoption  of 
restrictive  trade  practices — import  quotas,  foreign-exchange  controls, 
cartel  agreements,  bilateral  agreements,  tariffs,  and  other  devices  of 
economic  nationalism.  The  volume  of  international  trade  diminished 
and,  to  maintain  their  necessary  imports,  the  nations  of  Europe  had 
to  liquidate  part  of  their  overseas  investments  and  spend  gold  reserves. 

To  a  Europe  which  had  failed  fully  to  recover  from  the  economic 
shock  of  World  War  I  and  the  great  depression,  the  economic  devasta¬ 
tion  of  World  War  II  was  an  almost  mortal  blow. 

Europe’s  industrial  plant,  utilities,  communication  systems,  and 
housing  suffered  heavy  war  damage  and  destruction.  Less  obvious 
but  equally  important  was  the  damage  caused  by  undermaintenance 
and  obsolescence.  The  network  of  domestic  and  foreign  trade  on 
which  Europe  had  depended  for  its  livelihood  was  disrupted.  The 
pipe  line  of  raw  materials  was  dry,  Europe’s  soil  was  depleted,  its 
people  fatigued. 

Europe’s  loss  was  not  confined  to  the  continent  itself.  Millions  of 
tons  of  shipping  had  been  sunk  or  damaged.  Its  replacement  called  for 
great  outlays  of  capital.  Shipping  became  an  expenditure  instead  of 
an  income  item  in  Europe’s  foreign-exchange  ledger.  Income  from 
other  invisible  exports  in  the  form  of  banking  and  insurance  services 
was  lost.  A  large  part,  of  the  overseas  investment,  still  of  great  sizeat 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  was  sold  to  prosecute  the  war.  Britain, 
especially,  ran  up  a  large  debt  to  countries  of  the  Middle  East  and  to 
members  of  the  Commonwealth  for  wartime  supplies  and  material. 
Other  foreign  investments,  particularly  in  mines  and  plantations  in 
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southeast  Asia,  were  damaged  in  the  fighting  or  left  unprofitable  by 
local  political  strife. 

Despite  the  loss  of  life  during  the  war,  the  population  of  western 
Europe  increased  by  about  8  percent,  from  249,000,000  in  1938  to 
270,000,000  in  1947.  A  swollen  demand  for  a  shrunken  supply  of 
goods  produced  strong  inflationary  pressures.  Social,  political,  and 
economic  disorganization  in  some  countries  added  to  the  dislocation. 

Reconstruction  required  fresh  energy  and  cooperation  from  the 
liberated  peoples,  but  enemy  occupation  had  encouraged  absenteeism, 
hoarding,  and  black  marketeering  as  means  of  self-preservation. 
Habits  developed  in  patriotic  resistance  became  obstacles  to  the 
restoration  of  an  orderly  society. 

All  these  factors  combined  to  enlarge  import  requirements  enor¬ 
mously  at  a  time  when  supplies  available  outside  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere  dollar  area  were  sharply  curtailed.  Under  these  difficult 
conditions,  the  postwar  democratic  governments  in  western  Europe 
began  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  economic  reconstruction. 

At  the  height  of  the  war  the  United  States  took  the  lead  in  the 
preparations  for  United  Nations  Organizations  to  cope  on  a  compre¬ 
hensive  scale  with  postwar  problems  of  economic  distress  and  dislo¬ 
cation. 

The  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration 
(UNRRA)  was  established  in  November  1943  to  take  care  of  im¬ 
mediate  needs  for  relief  and  for  the  rehabilitation  of  agriculture  and 
industry  and  the  care  of  displaced  persons.  UNRRA  started  opera¬ 
tions  in  1944,  reaching  its  peak  activity  two  years  later.  In  Europe  its 
operations  came  to  a  virtual  halt  on  June  30,  1947.  The  United  States 
contribution  totaled  more  than  $2,600,000,000. 

The  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  was 
established  to  meet  long-term  capital  needs,  and  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  to  assist  in  the  postwar  stabilization  of  currencies. 
Both  organizations  came  into  being  on  December  27,  1945.  The 
United  States  raised  the  capital  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  in  August 
1945  from  $500,000,000  to  $3,500,000,000  in  an  effort  to  enable  that 
agency  to  bridge  the  gap  between  Europe’s  immediate-  need  for  loans 
and  the  time  when  the  World  Bank  could  start  functioning  as  a  going 
concern.  Loans  amounting  to  $1,800,000,000  were  made  to  western 
European  countries. 

At  the  end  of  the  war  large  amounts  of  unused  lend-lease  materials 
and  surplus  property  left  in  Europe  by  United  States  military  forces 
were  sold  to  European  countries  under  long-term  credits.  In  addition, 
more  than  1,132  vessels,  surplus  to  United  States  requirements,  were 
transferred  to  foreign  flaps. 

The  serious  economic  plight  of  the  United  Kingdom,  caused  by  its 
heavy  contribution  to  the  war  effort,  required  special  United  States 
assistance.  Negotiations  were  completed  on  December  6,  1945,  for  a 
$3,750,000,000  loan  to  Britain  which  was  approved  by  the  Congress  on 
July  15,  1946,  and  took  effect  immediately.  The  line  of  credit  was 
exhausted  by  March  1948. 

In  response  to  an  appeal  from  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of 
the  United  Nations,  the  President  on  January  10,  1947,  asked  the  Con¬ 
gress  for  $326,000,000  for  European  relief  to  follow  the  end  of  UNRRA’s 
operations.  On  August  26, 1947,  the  Congress  appropriated  $322,000,- 
000  for  relief  in  Austria,  Greece,  Italy,  Trieste,  and  China.  While  this 
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post-UNRRA  legislation  was  pending  before  the  Congress,  two  major 
European  developments  necessitated  still  another  stop-gap  measure. 
In  February  1947  the  British  Government  informed  the  United  States 
that  on  March  31  it  would  no  longer  be  able  to  continue  the  economic 
and  advisory  assistance  which  it  had  been  giving  to  Greece.  The 
Greek  Government  urgently  appealed  to  this  Government  for  assist¬ 
ance  in  order  that  Greece,  which  had  been  left  devastated  by  the  war 
and  which  was  threatened  by  a  Communist-supported  guerilla  move¬ 
ment,  might  survive  as  a  free  nation.  At  various  times  during  preced¬ 
ing  months  the  Turkish  Government  had  appealed  to  the  United 
States  for  financial  aid.  On  March  12  the  President  asked  the  Con¬ 
gress  for  $400,000,000  for  military  assistance  to  Turkey  and  for  mili¬ 
tary  and  economic  aid  to  Greece.  The  act  providing  for  assistance 
to  Greece  and  Turkey  was  signed  on  May  22,  1947. 

The  economic  situation  was  deteriorating  so  rapidly  that  in  Novem¬ 
ber  1947  the  President  called  a  special  session  of  the  Congress,  which 
he  asked,  among  other  things,  to  act  on  interim  aid  for  France,  Italy, 
and  Austria  for  the  4  months,  December  1947,  through  March  1948. 
A  total  of  $522,000,000  was  appropriated  for  the  European  recipients 
and  $18,000,000  for  China. 

In  summary,  total  United  States  assistance  to  Europe,  in  loans  and 
grants  and  including  special  assistance  to  occupied  areas,  between  mid- 
1945  and  the  passage  of  the  European  recovery  program  in  April  1948, 
amounted  to  $12,600,000,000  out  of  a  grand  total  of  $16,300,000,000 
in  United  States  assistance  to  all  countries.  The  greater  part  of 
these  funds  was  spent  in  the  United  States  for  goods  and  services. 

At  the  end  of  1945  western  Europe’s  industrial  production  was 
running  generally  at  about  60  percent  of  the  1938  total.  There  were 
bottlenecks  in  such  key  industries  as  food,  coal,  transportation,  steel, 
timber,  and  fertilizer.  Additional  troubles  piled  up  behind  each 
major  block  to  production.  For  example,  the  coal  shortage  limited 
steel  production,  which  in  turn  held  down  the  output  of  mining  ma¬ 
chinery  need  to  increase  the  flow  of  coal.  Scarcity  of  coal  also  slowed 
the  manufacture  of  synthetic  nitrogen  fertilizer  necessary  to  expand 
food  production,  while  miners  stayed  out  of  the  pits  for  lack  of  food. 
Sweden,  without  coal,  burned  wood,  when  wood  was  needed  as  pit- 
props  for  coal  mines. 

Despite  bottlenecks  and  disorganization,  manufacturing,  mining, 
and  building  made  important  gains  in  most  countries  in  1946.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  industrial  production  in  the  countries  of  western 
Europe  was  close  to  85  percent  of  the  last  prewar  year.  Excluding 
Germany,  which  was  especially  depressed,  average  production  in  the 
last  quarter  of  1946  was  over  100  percent  of  the  level  of  1938.  The 
first  steps  taken  had  been  to  make  emergency  repairs  to  transport 
and  public  utilities.  Next  came  measures  to  deal  with  bottlenecks. 
France,  through  strenuous  effort  in  1946,  raised  the  level  of  coal  pro¬ 
duction  above  the  1938  tonnage,  but  this  achievement  was  in  sharp 
contrast  with  production  in  the  rest  of  western  Europe.  Coal  had 
to  be  imported  from  the  United  States  to  offset  the  deficit  in  German, 
British,  and  Polish  output.  Although  the  United  States  normally 
exports  only  a  few  cargoes  of  coal  a  year  to  Europe,  these  shipments 
rose  to  nearly  20,000,000  tons  in  1946  and  to  40,000,000  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year. 
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In  1947  industrial  recovery  was  slower  than  in  1946.  The  severe 
winter  of  1946-47  created  a  crisis  in  transportation,  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  on  the  Continent,  and  caused  large-scale  diversion  of  coal 
from  industrial  use  to  household  heating.  With  gold  and  dollar  re¬ 
serves  falling  below  a  safe  minimum,  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Italy  had  to  restrict  imports  drastically  from  the 
United  States.  Poor  crops  and  a  food  shortage  required  concentration 
of  available  dollars  to  a  large  extent  on  imports  of  wheat,  yet  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  industrial  production  depended  on  continued  imports  of 
coal,  oil,  and  raw  materials.  The  dollar  shortage  became  so  severe 
that  timber  allocations  in  the  United  States  were  not  taken  up,  cotton 
purchases  were  halted,  and  recovery  threatened  to  come  to  a  dead  stop 
with  a  break  in  the  pipe  line  of  vital  recovery  supplies  from  the  United 
States. 

In  agriculture  western  Europe’s  lack  of  progress  was  even  more 
discouraging.  The  harvest  in  1945  was  only  around  three-fourths  of 
prewar  averages  and  had  improved  to  between  85  and  90  percent  by 
the  following  year.  General  disorganization,  adverse  weather,  and 
certain  shortages  of  equipment,  fertilizer,  and  farmyard  manure  com¬ 
bined  to  cause  poor  results.  In  addition,  inflation  and  lack  of  con¬ 
sumer  goods  lowered  the  farmers’  incentive  to  exert  maximum  effort. 
The  first  two  postwar  harvests  were  poor;  that  of  1947  was  disastrous. 
Deep  frost  followed  by  severe  floods  damaged  and  partly  destroyed 
the  winter  crops.  Inadequate  supplies  of  seed  hampered  spring 
resowing.  From  this  bad  start,  affecting  primarily  wheat  and  rye, 
matters  became  worse  when  an  extensive  drought  still  further  reduced 
the  grain  harvests  and  also  reduced  the  crops  of  potatoes  and  sugar 
beets.  Total  agricultural  production  was  again  reduced  to  about 
three-fourths  of  prewar.  In  Austria,  Germany,  France,  and  Italy, 
bread,  the  staple  of  the  diet,  was  rationed  more  strictly  than  at  any 
time  during  the  war,  and  in  the  United  Kingdom  it  was  rationed  for 
the  first  time. 

The  disruption  of  war  had  extended  far  beyond  industrial  and  agri¬ 
cultural  production.  In  the  fields  of  finance,  prices,  and  internal  dis¬ 
tribution  it  had  left  a  situation  approaching  economic  chaos.  Nazi 
wartime  finance  had  created  an  enormous  increase  of  money  in  circula¬ 
tion  in  occupied  countries.  Inflation  was  aggravated  by  severe  short¬ 
ages  of  consumer  goods.  Some  countiies  attempted  to  reduce  the 
upward  pressure  on  prices  by  restricting  currency  in  circulation  and 
blocking  excess  funds.  In  Belgium  this  device  was  fairly  successful, 
in  part  because  that  country’s  holdings  of  gold  and  dollar  exchange 
permitted  relatively  free  imports.  Similar  measures  taken  elsewhere, 
before  the  supply  of  goods  was  sufficient  to  give  value  to  the  new 
money,  were  less  successful. 

In  most  western  European  countries  price  and  wage  controls,  ration¬ 
ing,  allocations,  priorities,  import  restrictions,  export  set-asides,  and 
even  in  some  cases  labor  allocations,  were  imposed.  There  is  no  general 
agreement  whether  or  not  these  measures  can  substitute  for  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  a  price  system,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  successful  administra¬ 
tion  of  direct  economic  controls  in  times  of  stress  requires  widespread 
public  cooperation  and  strong  and  efficient  governmental  direction.  In 
most  countries,  6  years  of  war  had  sharpened  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  and  dulled  appeal  to  national  cooperative  effort.  More¬ 
over,  many  postwar  governments  were  based  on  loose  coalitions  and 
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lacked  political  strength.  Accordingly,  their  controls  were  ineffective 
and  their  economies  continued  throughout  1946  to  suffer  from  disrup¬ 
tion  and  disorganization. 

Intra-European  trade  was  at  a  nearly  complete  standstill  at  the  end 
of  the  war.  Even  as  production  increased,  trade  lagged  behind  because 
of  unusual  demands  at  home  for  goods  and  because  of  exchange  com¬ 
plications.  The  postwar  intra-European  trade  that  did  develop  de¬ 
pended  on  bilateral  agreements.  Some  additional  trade  was  based 
upon  payments  in  “hard”  currencies,  usually  gold,  dollars,  or  Swiss 
francs.  The  need  for  dollars  to  buy  basic  commodities  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  led  countries  to  discourage  exports  to  European  neighbors 
unless  they  could  pay  in  hard  currencies.  But  at  the  very  time 
European  countries  were  trying  to  sell  more  and  more  goods  in  hard- 
currency  areas,  they  were  placed  at  a  competitive  disadvantage  by  high 
European  prices  resulting  from  heavy  domestic  demand  and  other 
inflationary  pressures.  European  goods  in  a  number  of  lines  were  thus 
unable  to  compete  in  price  with  domestic  or  other  imported  goods  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  and  Far  East. 

In  spite  of  the  failure  to  solve  many  urgent  problems,  the  countries 
of  Europe  made  some  progress  toward  cooperation.  Even  before  the 
end  of  the  war  cooperative  efforts  in  technical  fields,  designed  to  pro¬ 
mote  common  recovery,  had  been  begun.  Three  regional  organizations 
were  formed:  the  European  Coal  Organization  to  recommend  alloca¬ 
tions  of  coal  imported  into  the  deficit  countries  of  Europe;  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Central  Inland  Transport  Organization,  to  promote  consulta¬ 
tion  among  the  European  countries  to  facilitate  an  early  and  orderly 
restoration  of  the  badly  disrupted  railroad  and  water  transport  sys¬ 
tems;  and  the  Emergency  Economic  Committee  for  Europe,  to  deal 
with  other  pressing  economic  problems  arising  from  shortages  of  criti¬ 
cal  commodities  such  as  timber  and  fertilizer  and  the  general  dislocation 
of  trade.  By  agreement  of  the  countries  concerned,  the  work  of  these 
organizations  was  taken  over  by  the  Economic  Commission  for  Europe 
established  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations 
in  the  spring  of  1947.  The  Commission  has  continued  and  expanded 
the  work  begun  by  these  earlier  organizations. 

The  hard  winter  and  spring  of  1947  revealed  how  vulnerable  Europe 
was  and  made  unmistakably  clear  that  the  political  and  economic 
situation  was  fast  deteriorating.  An  air  of  hopelessness  began  to 
spread  across  the  Continent. 

In  the  United  States  there  was  growing  appreciation  of  the  necessity 
for  over-all  recovery  effort  in  place  of  piecemeal  relief  measures.  At 
the  Delta  Council  meeting  in  Cleveland,  Miss.,  on  May  8,  1947, 
Under  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson  set  forth  a  five-point  program 
for  international  economic  relations,  including  concentration  of  United 
States — 

emergency  assistance  in  areas  where  it  will  be  most  effective  in  building  world 
political  and  economic  stability,  in  promoting  human  freedom  and  democratic 
institutions,  in  fostering  liberal  trading  policies,  and  in  strengthening  the  authority 
of  the  United  Nations. 

On  June  5,  1947,  Secretary  of  State  George  C.  Marshall  delivered 
his  famous  address  at  the  commencement  exercises  of  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity,  in  which  he  described  the  critical  world  situation  and  analyzed 
the  position  of  Europe.  In  his  analysis  Secretary  Marshall  took 
account  of  the  destruction  and  loss  suffered  by  Europe,  and  stressed 
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“the  dislocation  of  the  entire  fabric  of  European  economy”  and  the 
threatened  break-down  in  the  division  of  labor  which  is  the  basis  of 
modern  civilization.  He  pointed  out  that  before  the  United  States 
could  further  assist  European  recovery,  the  countries  of  Europe  would 
have  to  agree  on  the  requirements  of  the  situation  and  on  the  part 
each  country  itself  could  take  in  contributing  to  the  common  recovery 
of  Europe.  The  initiative,  he  made  clear,  had  to  come  from  Europe. 
The  role  of  the  United  States — 

should  consist  of  friendly  aid  in  the  drafting  of  a  European  program  and  of  later 
support  of  such  a  program  so  far  as  it  may  be  practical  for  us  to  do  so. 

A  few  days  later,  on  June  11,  1947,  President  Truman,  in  restating 
United  States  policy  on  aid  to  Europe,  again  emphasized  that  the 
initiative  lay  with  the  European  countries  themselves. 

European  response  to  Secretary  Marshall’s  address  was  prompt. 
Ernest  Bevin,  Foreign  Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom,  welcomed  the 
American  suggestion  in  a  speech  to  foreign  newspaper  correspondents 
on  June  13,  1947.  Arrangements  were  made  for  Mr.  Bevin  and 
Georges  Bidault,  the  French  Foreign  Minister,  to  meet  in  Paris.  The 
two  Foreign  Ministers  met  on  June  17  and  2  days  later  invited  the 
Foreign  Minister  of  the  Soviet  Union,  V.  M.  Molotov,  to  join  in  the 
discussions.  The  three  Foreign  Ministers  met  in  Paris  from  June  27 
to  July  2. 

The  Soviet  Union  refused  to  take  part  in  drawing  up  a  joint  program 
for  European  recovery.  The  Soviet  representative  proposed  that  the 
United  States  be  asked  to  state  the  amount  of  assistance  offered,  that 
this  amount  be  apportioned  among  the  European  countries,  and  that 
each  then  be  free  to  use  it  in  its  own  way.  Messrs.  Bevin  and  Bidault 
insisted,  however,  that  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  Secretary  Mar¬ 
shall’s  suggestion,  the  joint  European  program  should  be  based 
primarily  on  European  cooperation  to  achieve  its  own  recovery.  Mr. 
Molotov  withdrew  from  the  conference  and  issued  a  warning: 

The  Soviet  Government  considers  it  necessary  to  caution  the  governments  of 
Great  Britain  and  France  against  the  consequences  of  such  action. 

On  July  3  Britain  and  France  invited  22  European  nations  to  meet 
on  July  12  to  prepare  a  joint  plan  for  the  economic  recovery  of  Europe. 
Seven  eastern  European  states,  on  the  insistence  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
eventually  refused  the  invitation.  The  countries  of  Europe  which 
accepted,  in  addition  to  the  inviting  powers,  were  Austria,  Belgium, 
Denmark,  Greece,  Iceland,  Ireland,  Italy,  Luxemburg,  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  Norway,  Portugal,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  Turkey.  The 
Anglo-American  zones  of  occupied  Germany  were  represented  by  the 
United  Kingdom  acting  on  behalf  of  the  occuping  powers. 

The  Committee  of  European  Economic  Cooperation  (CEEC)  was 
established  in  Paris  on  July  12.  Following  4  days  of  plenary  sessions, 
committees  were  formed  to  deal  with  the  specific  problems  of  drafting 
a  recovery  plan.  Four  were  to  consider  the  problems  of  food  and 
agriculture,  fuel  and  power,  iron  and  steel,  and  transport.  Separate 
committees  were  created  on  finance  and  on  the  balance  of  payments 
problem.  Later,  special  groups  studied  timber,  manpower,  and  coke. 

The  two-volume  report  of  the  CEEC  was  published  on  September 
22.  It  consisted  of  a  general  report,  an  outline  of  the  proposed  pro¬ 
gram  for  European  recovery,  and  special  data  prepared  by  the  techni¬ 
cal  committees.  The  report  placed  emphasis  on  production  and  set 
targets  for  key  areas  of  the  economy.  t _ ....  _  , 
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The  CEEC  summarized  its  entire  program  in  the  following  words: 

(i)  To  develop  its  production  to  reach  the  targets,  especially 
for  food  and  coal; 

(ii)  To  make  the  fullest  and  most  effective  use  of  its  existing 
productive  capacity  and  all  available  manpower; 

(iii)  To  modernize  its  equipment  and  transport,  so  that  labour 
becomes  more  productive,  conditions  of  work  are  improved,  and 
standards  of  living  of  all  peoples  of  Europe  are  raised; 

(iv)  To  apply  all  necessary  measures  leading  to  the  rapid 
achievement  of  internal  financial  monetary  and  economic  stability 
while  maintaining  in  each  country  a  high  level  of  employment; 

(v)  To  cooperate  with  one  another  and  with  like-minded  coun¬ 
tries  in  all  possible  steps  to  reduce  the  tariffs  and  other  barriers 
to  the  expansion  of  trade  both  between  themselves  and  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  draft 
Charter  for  an  International  Trade  Organization ; 

(vi)  To  remove  progressively  the  obstacles  to  the  free  move¬ 
ment  of  persons  within  Europe; 

(vii)  To  organize  together  the  means  by  which  common  re¬ 
sources  can  be  developed  in  partnership. 

The  CEEC  program  estimated  a  deficit  with  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere  for  the  4  years  1948-51  of  $22,440,000,000,  of  which  $8,040,- 
000,000  was  estimated  to  fall  in  the  calendar  year  1948.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  calculated  that  $3,130,000,000  of  the  4-year  total  could  be 
financed  through  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development,  assistance  from  countries  other  than  the  United  States, 
and  other  sources,  leaving  $19,310,000,000  to  be  financed  by  the 
United  States.  The  1948  portion  of  this  last  amount  was  estimated 
at  $7,120,000,000. 

Even  before  the  Committee  of  European  Economic  Cooperation 
began  its  work,  President  Truman  on  June  22,  1947,  appointed  three 
committees  to  study  special  phases  of  the  effect  of  aid  to  Europe  on  the 
economy  of  the  United  States.  The  first  of  these  committees,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  J.  A.  Krug,  ex¬ 
amined  the  capacity  of  the  Nation’s  resources  to  support  a  program 
for  European  recovery.  The  second,  made  up  of  members  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Edwin  G. 
Nourse,  focused  its  attention  on  the  effects  of  Government-financed 
exports  on  American  production,  consumption,  and  prices.  A  third 
committee,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
W.  Averell  Harriman,  and  consisting  of  19  distinguished  private  citi¬ 
zens,  undertook  to  study  not  only  the  effects  of  an  aid  program  upon 
the  United  States  but  also  the  appropriate  size  of  such  a  program  in 
the  light  of  European  requirements  and  American  capacity  to  meet 
them. 

The  three  committees  published  separate  reports  in  October  and 
November.  The  Krug  committee  report  concluded  that  the  American 
economy  had  the  physical  resources  to  support  a  considerable  program 
of  foreign  aid;  that  difficult  supply  problems  would  continue  in  a 
number  of  commodities,  particularly  wheat,  steel,  coal,  nitrogen  fer¬ 
tilizer,  and  certain  industrial-equipment  items,  but  could  be  minimized 
by  careful  screening  and  allocation;  and  that,  because  of  its  high 
domestic  consumption,  the  United  States  faced  urgent  problems  of 
resources  conservation.  The  Nourse  committee  report,  noting  that 
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previous  foreign  aid  had  not  prevented  the  American  consumer  from 
reaching  a  higher  standard  of  living  than  before  the  war,  found  that 
existing  price  inflation  was  caused  primarily  by  domestic  factors, 
though  foreign  demands  added  to  the  press'ures.  It  concluded  that 
although  there  woidd  probably  be  continued  tightness  in  certain  com¬ 
modity  fields,  which  might  be  eased  by  controls,  the  proposed  program 
would  have  less  over-all  effect  on  the  United  States  economy  than 
earlier  foreign-aid  measures.  Finally,  the  Harriman  committee  care¬ 
fully  analyzed  the  European  economic  problem  and  the  United  States 
ability  to  give  aid  and  concluded  that  the  amount  of  United  States 
assistance  in  the  first  year  of  the  program  should  be  about 
$5,750,000,000. 

Soon  after  appointment  of  the  Krug,  Nourse,  and  Harriman  com¬ 
mittees,  the  House  of  Representatives  voted  to  establish  a  Select  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Aid.  This  committee’s  activities  were  to  supple¬ 
ment  past  and  prospective  investigations  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  The  select  committee,  established  on  July  29,  sailed 
for  Europe  on  August  28  and  returned  on  October  10.  The  committee 
issued  a  series  of  preliminary  reports  prior  to  the  special  sessiop  of  the 
Congress  in  November.  These  were  later  supplemented  by  separate 
studies  on  commodities,  countries,  and  special  topics.  The  commit¬ 
tee’s  final  report  was  published  on  May  1,  1948. 

In  addition  to  the  select  committee,  various  other  congressional 
committees  made  on-the-ground  studies  of  European-recovery  prob¬ 
lems  between  adjournment  of  the  regular  session  at  the  end  of  Jidy 
and  the  special  session  in  November.  Foremost  among  these  were 
investigations  made  by  members  of  the  Senate  and  House  Committees 
on  Appropriations  and  inspection  tours  by  members  of  the  Senate 
and  House  Military  Affairs  Committees.  In  all,  more  than  200  of  the 
531  Members  of  the  Congress  went  abroad  in  1947.  The  large 
majority  of  them  visited  Europe. 

On  September  29,  and  again  on  October  23,  President  Truman  met 
with  congressional  leaders  to  plan  United  States  action  on  the  CEEC’s 
request  for  an  aid  program  of  $19,310,000,000.  It  was  evident  that  the 
crisis  in  western  Europe  was  intense  and  assistance  already  provided 
to  the  countries  in  greatest  need  would  not  last  beyond  the  end  of  the 
year,  if  until  then.  The  CEEC  report  assumed  United  States  aid 
would  be  granted  on  a  calendar-year  basis  beginning  January  1,  1948, 
but  the  Congress,  which  was  not  in  session,  needed  considerable  time 
properly  to  consider  European  requirements  and  American  capacity  to 
meet  them.  The  President  on  October  23  called  a  special  session  of  the 
Congress  for  November  to  act  on,  among  other  problems,  emergency 
foreign  aid  to  serve  as  a  “stopgap”  until  a  long-range  program  for 
European  recovery  could  be  worked  out. 

On  the  final  day  of  the  session,  December  19,  the  President  submitted 
his  message  to  the  Congress,  together  with  the  outline  of  a  European 
recovery  program.  This  document  was  drawn  up  by  Government 
officials  on  ’the  basis  of  the  OEEC  report,  the  findings  of  the  Krug, 
Nourse,  and  the  Harriman  committees,  and  the  discussion  between 
Amei’ican  and  OEEC  experts.  It  presented  proposed  authorizing  legis¬ 
lation,  a  statement  of  principles  on  which  American  aid  to  a  European 
recovery  program  should  be  extended,  an  American  estimate  of  the 
probable  cost  of  such  assistance,  and  a  set  of  proposed  administrative 
arrangements.  This  was  the  European  aid  program  placed  before  the 
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Eightieth  Congress  when  it  assembled  for  its  second  regular  session  in 
January  1948. 

The  Eightieth  Congress  began  to  consider  the  United  States  portion 
of  the  European  recovery  program  on  January  8,  1948.  Careful  and 
constructive  analysis  of  the  problem  and  the  steps  necessary  to  meet  it 
were  given  by  the  Congress  during  the  next  3  months.  On  April  2, 
the  Congress  passed  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1948,  containing,  as 
title  I,  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  which  the  President 
signed  on  the  following  day.  The  Economic  Cooperation  Act  author¬ 
ized  $1,000,000,000  in  note  issues  and  $4,300,000,000  in  appropria¬ 
tions,  and  made  available  the  unused  balance  of  certain  previous 
foreign-aid  funds. 

Between  December  19,  1947,  when  the  Outline  of  a  European  Re¬ 
covery  Program  was  presented  to  the  Congress,  and  April  1948,  when 
an  appropriation  under  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  was  requested, 
the  executive  branch  revised  its  estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  recovery 
program.  This  revision  was  made  necessary  by  receipt  of  additional 
information  on  requirements  of  the  participating  countries,  by  changes 
in  the  United  States  supplies  and  availabilities,  and  by  inclusion  in  the 
authorizing  legislation  of  special  provisions  which  had  not  previously 
been  taken  into  account.  The  revised  estimate  of  $5,760,000,000 
exceeded  the  authorized  amount  of  $5,300,000,000  for  12  months. 

On  June  4  the  House  of  Representatives  passed  a  bill  appropriating 
$4,000,000,000  for  a  15-month  period,  instead  of  the  $4,300,000,000 
authorized  by  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  for  a  15-month  period. 
The  Senate  restored  the  major  House  cut  in  the  EC  A  appropriation  by 
changing  the  period  to  be  covered  from  15  months  back  to  12  months. 
Differences  between  the  House  and  Senate  measures  were  reconciled 
by  making  the  appropriation  on  a  15-month  basis  but  providing  that 
the  President,  upon  recommendation  of  the  Administrator,  could 
authorize  the  obligation  and  expenditure  of  the  funds  within  12  months. 

On  April  9,  1947,  6  days  after  the  President  signed  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1948,  Paul  G.  Hoffman  took  the  oath  as  Administra¬ 
tor  for  Economic  Cooperation.  The  following  week  the  temporary 
organization  of  the  European  countries,  the  Committee  of  European 
Economic  Cooperation,  was  disbanded  and  representatives  of  16  na¬ 
tions  and  the  occupation  zones  of  western  Germany  signed  in  Paris  on 
April  16,  1948,  a  convention  for  European  economic  cooperation. 
This  convention  contains  the  multilateral  pledges  of  the  participating 
countries  and  the  charter  of  the  Organization  for  European  Economic 
Cooperation  (OEEC).  The  Organization  was  immediately  created  as 
a  permanent  body,  with  headquarters  at  Paris,  to  develop  and  carry 
through  with  the  assistance  of  the  United  States  the  joint  program  for 
the  economic  rehabilitation  of  Europe. 

Thus,  at  the  same  time  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
established  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration  to  carry  out 
this  country’s  part  of  the  European  recovery  program,  the  participat¬ 
ing  countries  themselves  set  up  a  specific  international  organization  to 
guide  and  integrate  their  own  cooperative  efforts  in  attacking  their 
common  economic  problems. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  Organization  for  European  Economic 
Cooperation  the  European  recovery  program  ceased  to  be  merely  an 
objective  of  United  States  policy.  It  became  the  primary  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  European  nations  themselves  acting  in  concert. 
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The  work  of  the  OEEC  has  thus  been  primarily  focused  on  the 
formulation  of  joint  economic  programs,  which  the  OEEC  develops 
out  of  the  individual  national  programs  submitted  by  the  participating 
countries.  The  aim  is  to  achieve  the  most  effective  use  of  all  resources 
available  to  the  participating  countries  and  thus  reduce  to  a  minimum 
the  requirement  for  extraordinary  outside  assistance.  It  is  within  the 
functions  of  the  OEEC  to  study  and  recommend  action  on  a  variety 
of  large-scale  economic  problems,  such  as  trade  and  payments  among 
the  participating  countries,  the  coordination  of  national  investment 
plans,  joint  developmental  projects  within  Europe,  customs  and 
economic  unions,  and  trade  and  fiscal  policies. 

The  OEEC  has  devoted  much  effort  in  the  past  year  to  the  imme¬ 
diate  problem  of  recommending  to  the  ECA  a  division  of  American 
assistance  for  1948-49.  But  the  analysis  of  Europe’s  economic  prob¬ 
lems  and  the  formulation  and  undertaking  of  agreed  measures  of 
self-help  and  mutual  aid  to  solve  these  problems  are  far  more  signifi¬ 
cant  activities  for  Europe’s  economic  prospects  and  future  organization. 

The  structure  and  functions  of  the  OEEC  were  established  by  the 
convention  for  European  economic  cooperation.  The  Organization  is 
now  composed  of  representatives  of  16  nations  and  of  the  bizone  and 
French  zone  of  Germany  and  the  United  States  and  United  Kingdom 
zone  of  Trieste.1  Each  nation  is  represented  on  the  Council,  which 
is  the  governing  body  of  the  Organization  and  the  body  vested  with 
power  of  decision.  The  Council  acts  on  the  principle  of  unanimity, 
although  a  member  may  refrain  from  voting  and  may  approve  a 
decision  with  stated  reservations.  The  Council  has  met  more  than 
50  times  since  April  1948. 

The  Executive  Committee  directs  the  day-to-day  activities  of  the 
OEEC.  This  Committee  is  composed  of  seven  members  chosen  by 
the  Council.  It  considers  all  matters  to  be  referred  to  the  Council 
and  submits  them  with  its  recommendations,  prepares  the  agenda  for 
the  Council  meetings,  and  has  been  entrusted  with  an  increasingly 
wide  area  of  direct  responsibility.  It  has,  for  example,  directed  the 
work  on  the  long-term  program  covering  the  first  year  after  the  end 
of  the  European  recovery  program,  including  the  approval  of  instruc¬ 
tions  for  the  preparation  of  national  submissions,  and  the  review 
of  the  program. 

In  addition  to  the  Executive  Committee,  there  are  a  number  of 
technical  committees.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  series  of  commit¬ 
tees  dealing  with  general  problems:  the  Programs,  Trade,  Intra- 
European  Payments,  and  Manpower  Committees  and  the  Overseas 
Territories  Working  Group.  Secondly,  there  are  committees  dealing 
with  commodity  or  industry  problems,  in  the  fields  of  food  and 
agriculture,  iron  and  steel,  coal,  raw  materials,  textiles,  machinery, 
and  others.  Each  member  is  entitled  to  representation  on  these 
technical  committees  or  to  send  a  representative  when  a  committee 
is  considering  a  problem  of  interest  to  it. 

The  committee  structure  is  flexible  and  adaptable  to  changing  needs 
since  no  hard  and  fast  procedures  have  been  laid  down.  As  presently 
organized,  the  working-level  activity  of  the  OEEC  centers  in  this  com¬ 
mittee  structure.  These  committees  also  work  on  the  principle  of  una- 

1  The  full  list  of  members  is:  Austria,  Belgium,  Denmark,  France,  the  United  States  and  United  Kingdom 
zone  of  the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste,  Greece,  Iceland,  Ireland,  Italy,  Luxemburg,  The  Netherlands,  Nor¬ 
way,  Portugal,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  occupied  zones  of  western 
Germany. 
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nimity  but  have  authority  to  make  only  recommendations  and  not 
final  decisions. 

The  other  major  segment  of  the  Organization — apart  from  the 
Council  and  the  Executive  Committee  and  the  technical  committees — 
is  the  internationally  staffed  Secretariat.  The  Secretary  General 
assists  the  Council,  the  Executive  Committee,  and  the  various  tech¬ 
nical  committees  in  then’  tasks.  The  Secretariat  analyzes  the  various 
economic  problems  that  come  before  it  and  submits  proposals  for 
their  handling  or  for  their  solution.  In  addition,  the  Secretariat 
provides  the  necessary  technical  and  housekeeping  services  for  the 
efficient  administration  of  the  business  of  the  organization. 

The  relation  between  the  Secretariat  and  the  national  delegations 
is  flexible.  Sometimes  the  work  is  done  by  one  or  more  national 
delegates,  sometimes  by  a  committee, .sometimes  by  the  Secretariat. 
The  object  is  always  to  entrust  the  work  to  be  done  to  those  who  can 
best  do  it. 

The  functions  of  the  OEEC  are  summarized  in  the  resolution  of  the 
Committee  of  European  Economic  Cooperation,  dated  April  16,  1948, 
which  states  that  the  organization  is — 

(1)  to  prepare  as  often  as  necessary,  on  the  basis  of  and  after  examination 
of  national  estimates  or  programs,  such  general  production,  import  and  export 
programs  as  appear  necessary  to  further  the  objects  of  the  Convention; 

(2)  to  consider,  in  the  light  of  national  estimates  or  programs  of  develop¬ 
ment  submitted  by  the  Contracting  Parties,  the  best  use  of  productive 
capacity  and  manpower  to  further  the  objects  of  the  Convention  within  both 
their  metropolitan  and  overseas  territories,  and  the  measures  necessary  to 
achieve  these  ends; 

(3)  to  promote  consultation  between  the  countries  concerned,  to  consider 
the  measures  and  create  the  machinery  necessary  for  European  economic 
cooperation  especially  in  matters  of  trade,  international  payments  and 
movement  of  labor; 

(4)  to  investigate,  wherever  necessary,  methods  of  coordinating  the 
purchasing  policies  of  Members; 

(5)  to  assist  Members,  at  their  request,  to  surmount  difficulties  incurred  in 
the  execution  of  the  European  Recovery  Program; 

(6)  to  make  recommendations,  as  may  be  appropriate,  to  the  United  States 
Government  and,  as  need  be,  to  other  Governments  or  International  Organi¬ 
zations,  on  the  allocation  of  commodities  among  the  Members,  having  due 
regard  to  the  allocating  functions  of  other  International  Organizations; 

(7)  to  ensure  the  most  efficient  use  of  external  aid  and  to  contribute  towards 
ensuring  the  most  efficient  use  of  indigenous  resources; 

(8)  to  prepare  as  often  as  necessary  reports  on  the  execution  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Recovery  Program  and  the  use  of  external  aid; 

(9)  to  collect  all  such  information  as  may  facilitate  the  accomplishment  of 

the  tasks  of  the  Organization  *  *  * 

The  OEEC’s  terms  of  reference  are  wide  enough  to  embrace  a,ny  and 
all  economic  problems  of  European  recovery.  The  organization  has 
not,  as  yet,  been  able  to  give  its  full  attention  to  many  oi  the  problems 
suggested  in  the  above  list  of  functions,  though  it  has  had  to  concern 
itself  to  some  degree  with  most  of  them  in  its  preparation  of  the  first 
annual  program.  The  analysis,  review,  and  formulation  of  recom¬ 
mendations  on  long-term  recovery  problems  will,  however,  compel  it 
to  consider  very  carefully  a  wide  range  of  internal  and  external  aspects 
of  the  economies  of  the  participating  countries. 

Hitherto  the  preparation  of  one  quarterly  supply  program  and  two 
annual  programs  has  taken  up  most  of  the  time  of  the  OEEC.  The 
preparation  of  these  programs  was  requested  of  the  OEEC  by  the 
ECA,  and  the  OEEC  had  to  develop  its  own  techniques  for  this  diffi- 
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cult  and  complicated  task.  But  now  that  those  techniques  have  been 
learned — even  though  there  will  have  to  be  continual  modification  of 
them — it  is  probable  that  the  preparation  of  further  programs  will 
take  much  less  time.  More  time  will  thus  be  available  to  deal  with 
the  vital  problems  of  European  recovery.  , 

In  general  OEEC  programing  is  a  cooperative  effort  to  guide  na¬ 
tional  policies  so  that  the  participating  countries,  as  a  coordinated 
group,  will  most  effectively  use  their  resources  to  achieve  independ¬ 
ence  from  extraordinary  outside  assistance.  More  specifically,  the 
programing  activity  of  the  OEEC  has  consisted  of  obtaining  forecasts 
of  the  maximum  amount  of  industrial  and  agricultural  production 
which  might  be  expected  in  any  period,  the  amount  of  labor,  raw 
material,  and  capital  equipment  which  would  be  needed  to  reach 
these  output  goals,  and  an  estimate  of  the  extent  to  which  the  neces¬ 
sary  resources  can  be  obtained  from  indigenous  production  or  must 
be  obtained  from  outside  sources,  together  with  recommendations  for 
necessary  action. 

The  development  of  a  program  has  three  main  aspects:  First,  the 
OEEC  defines  the  objectives  which  the  particular  program  is  to  meet 
and  the  form  and  content  of  the  forecasts  which  are  to  be  made  by 
the  participating  countries  and  submitted  to  the  OEEC;  the  second 
is  the  preparation  of  such  forecasts  by  the  national  governments;  and 
the  third  is  the  analysis,  reconciliation,  and  consolidation  of  these 
forecasts  by  the  OEEC  into  an  integrated  joint  recovery  program. 
A  vital  part  of  this  last  stage,  a  part  which  the  participating  countries 
have  not  yet  completed  for  the  1949-50  and  long-term  programs,  in¬ 
volves  the  modification  of  national  programs  to  minimize  incompati¬ 
bility  and  to  provide  for  the  most  effective  contribution  by  each 
nation  to  the  common  recovery  objective. 

Three  types  of  programs  have  been  undertaken  during  the  past 
year:  quarterly  procurement  programs,  annual  programs  for  the  fiscal 
years  1948-49  and  1949-50,  and  a  long-term  or  4-year  program  which 
will  project  the  goals  to  be  reached  by  mid-1952  in  order  to  achieve 
freedom  from  extraordinary  external  support. 

Because  of  the  pressure  of  time  and  the  need  for  maintaining  an 
uninterrupted  flow  of  essential  commodities  into  Europe  during  the 
first  months  of  the  recovery  programs,  quarterly  supply  programs  for 
the  second  and  third  calendar  quarters  of  1948  were  prepared  without 
the  benefit  of  a  completed  annual  program  for  1948-49. 

As  its  first  programing  assignment,  the  OEEC  undertook  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  the  supply  program  for  the  third  calendar  quarter  of  1948. 
It  was  soon  recognized,  however,  by  both  the  OEEC  and  the  ECA  that 
the  former  could  not  continue  to  prepare  quarterly  programs  and  also 
devote  the  necessary  time  and  personnel  to  the  drafting  of  annual  and 
long-term  programs  and  the  solution  of  western  Europe’s  basic  eco¬ 
nomic  problems.  Consequently,  it  was  decided  that  the  ECA,  working 
directly  with  the  governments  of  the  participating  nations,  would  pre¬ 
pare  the  quarterly  procurement  programs  within  the  framework  of 
agreed  annual  programs. 

Immediately  after  the  completion  of  the  July-September  program, 
the  OEEC  took  up  the  task  of  preparing  an  annual  program  for  the 
year  1948-49.  It  was  impossible  to  delay  this  work  until  a  definitive 
long-term  program,  setting  forth  the  goals  to  be  attained  before  the 
middle  of  1952,  could  be  completed.  Although  both  the  OEEC  and 
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the  EC'A  agreed  that,  logically,  the  long-term  goals  should  be  estab¬ 
lished  as  the  basis  from  which  the  first  annual  program  could  be  devel¬ 
oped,  pressure  of  time  forced  the  adoption  of  the  reverse  order.  For  a 
number  of  reasons,  including  preoccupation  with  urgent  commodity  re¬ 
quirements  and  the  attempt  to  forecast  in  detail  for  a  year 'in  advance 
supply  and  demand  for  individual  commodities,  the  initial  emphasis 
was  placed  on  detailed  commodity  projections.  Later,  emphasis  was 
shifted  to  the  measures  which  might  be  taken  by  each  country  and  by 
the  group  to  promote  financial  stability,  to  develop  domestic  produc¬ 
tion  and  improve  labor  productivity,  to  coordinate  investment  plans 
and  other  measures  of  self-help  and  mutual  aid,  and  to  consideration  of 
the  basic  economic  problems  which  affect  the  trade  and  financial  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  European  countries  with  each  other  and  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Only  through  action  of  this  kind  can  Europe  achieve  the  most 
effective  use  of  its  own  resources  and  a  steady  and  rapid  reduction  of 
its  requirements  for  outside  assistance. 

After  receiving  the  national  submissions  for  1948-49,  the  OEEC 
examined  and  analyzed  each  program  separately,  trying  to  determine 
the  requirements  of  each  country  for  imports  considered  essential  ac¬ 
cording  to  common  criteria  of  recovery  needs.  In  order  to  carry  out 
this  operation,  a  committee  of  four  members  was  set  up  and  empowered 
to  review  the  programs  and  to  make  a  provisional  allotment  of  aid 
among  the  participating  countries.  These  men  were  members  of  the 
national  delegations  of  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Netherlands, 
and  Italy,  and  were  the  chairmen  or  vice  chairmen  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  technical  committees.  They  were,  however,  appointed  in 
their  individual,  not  in  their  representative,  capacities,  and  were 
charged  with  proposing  through  the  Programs  Committee  to  the 
Council  a  recommended  division  of  American  aid. 

As  guidance  for  the  work  of  the  Committee  of  Four,  the  Council 
laid  down  the  following  principles: 

(a)  maintenance  of  food  consumption  at  approximately  the  1947  level,  except 
where  a  higher  level  could  be  justified  by  exceptional  difficulties  or  increased 
production  and  employment; 

(b)  maintenance  of  imports  of  raw  material  at  a  level  sufficient  to  prevent 
production  and  employment  from  being  reduced,  especially  in  connection  with 
industries  whose  activity  may  directly  or  indirectly  result  in  dollar  saving  or 
earning;  widest  possible  recourse  by  participating  countries  to  sources  of  supply 
outside  the  dollar  area; 

(c)  due  attention  to  the  volume  of  expected  world  market  availabilities;  and 

(d)  adjustment  of  the  import  prices  of  basic  products  in  accordance  with  the 
most  up-to-date  information. 

Regarding  capital  equipment  goods,  the  Council  recommended 
that— 

the  needs  should  be  assessed  according  to  the  effect  that  such  imports  might  have 
on  production  likely  to  result  in  dollar  earnings  or  savings. 

Special  attention  was  also  to  be  given  to  relations  between  equip¬ 
ment  requirements  for  1948-49  and  the  over-all  targets  which  might 
be  set  in  the  long-term  program. 

The  OEEC  suggested  reductions  in  dollar  requirements  by  recom¬ 
mending  both  the  cutting  of  certain  dollar  imports  and  the  shifting  of 
other  imports  from  the  dollar  area  to  European  or  other  nondollar 
sources.  The  problem  of  meeting  the  nondollar  deficit  was  solved  in 
large  part  by  the  adoption  of  the  convention  on  intra-European  trade 
and  payments.  After  initial  forecasts  of  intra-European  trade  and 
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payments  were  reconciled,  it  was  possible  to  determine  each  country’s 
net  requirements  for  assistance.  Certain  countries  were  in  a  position 
to  provide  assistance  to  other  countries.  The  final  recommendations 
on  the  division  of  aid,  therefore,  involved  the  determination  of  the 
amount  of  direct  dollar  aid  which  each  country  would  receive  from  the 
United  States  and  the  assistance  it  would  receive  from,  or  extend  to, 
other  participants.  As  a  result  of  this  process,  some  modifications 
were  made  in  both  the  earlier  recommendations  on  dollar  assistance 
and  the  forecasts  of  intra-European  trade  and  payments.  Final 
agreement  in  the  Council  was  reached  on  October  16,  1948,  and  the 
entire  program  for  1948-49,  including  the  recommended  division  of 
American  aid,  was  transmitted  to  the  ECA. 

Since  August  1948,  when  the  original  instructions  were  sent  out  by 
the  OEEC  to  the  participating  nations,  and  in  particular  since  early 
November,  when  the  replies  to  the  questionnaires  were  received,  the 
loUg-term  program  covering  the  year  1952-53  has  been  the  focus  of 
OEEC  activities.  Again,  advances  have  been  made  in  the  techniques 
of  programing.  The  Council  has  delegated  to  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  the  direction  of  the  preparatory  work  on  the  long-term  program 
and  the  Executive  Committee  has  interpreted  this  directive  broadly. 
Functioning  mainly  as  a  working  group,  that  is,  relatively  divested  of 
national  responsibility,  it  has  undertaken  the  examination  of  the  na¬ 
tional  program  submissions,  the  preparation  of  reports  on  and  analyses 
of  these  submissions,  the  discussion  of  the  basic  economic  issues  which 
have  arisen  in  the  course  of  the  study,  and  the  issuing  of  instructions 
to  the  technical  committees  engaged  in  commodity  screening.  The 
Secretariat  has  taken  an  increasingly  active  part  in  this  process;  and  a 
central  unit,  consisting  of  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee  and  the  Secretary  General,  has  been  set  up  to 
operate  as  a  steering  committee. 

Simultaneously,  work  on  the  second  annual  program  for  1949-50 
has  been  in  process.  The  Programs  Committee  was  put  in  immediate 
charge  of  this  program,  but  the  work  on  it  has  been  conducted, 
throughout  the  OEEC,  as  an  integral  part  of  the  long-range  plan. 

This  approach  to  the  long-term  program  is  significant  as  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  importance  attached  to  it  by  the  OEEC.  It  has  resulted 
in  a  more  centralized  control  over  programing  within  the  Organization. 
The  development  of  programing  technique  has  in  turn  strengthened 
the  OEEC.  Not  only  is  it  more  aware  of  the  fundamental  decisions 
which  its  member  governments  must  take  to  achieve  European  recov¬ 
ery,  but  its  increased  prestige  should  facilitate  action  on  the  basic 
measures  now  required. 

The  procedure  used  in  preparing  the  long-term  program  is  to  present 
an  economic  picture  of  the  participating  countries  individually  and  as 
a  group  in  the  first  year  after  the  end  of  the  European  recovery  pro¬ 
gram,  showing  how  the  countries,  individually  and  as  a  group,  expect 
to  attain  satisfactory  levels  of  production  and  living  conditions,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  extraordinary  outside  assistance.  The  preparation  of  such 
a  program  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task.  The  individual  national  pro¬ 
gram  submissions  of  the  governments  to  the  OEEC  are  in  many  cases 
inconsistent  with  each  other.  This  is  to  be  expected  at  this  stage  of 
preliminary  work.  The  inconsistencies  and  duplications  appear  in 
the  anticipated  types  and  quantities  of  exports  and  imports  and  con¬ 
sequently  in  the  industrial  and  agricultural  production,  consumption, 
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and  investment  targets  on  which  these  trade  estimates  are  based. 
Equally  important,  the  position  of  the  participating  countries  as  a 
group  which  is  forecast  in  the  19  individual  programs  requires  a  reex¬ 
amination  of  the  anticipated  levels  and  terms  of  trade  between 
western  Europe  and  other  important  regions  of  the  world. 

To  date,  the  OEEC’s  work  on  the  long-term  programs  has  consisted 
largely  in  analyzing  the  prospects  of  western  Europe  in  1952-53  as 
it  might  be  expected  to  emerge  from  the  uncoordinated  submissions  of 
the  participating  governments,  and  in  clarifying  the  issues  which 
must  be  settled  before  a  coordinated  and  realistic  western  European 
program  can  be  formulated.  During  the  next  several  months  the 
OEEC  will  endeavor  to  find  solutions  to  these  problems  and  will 
probably  not  complete  its  work  on  the  long-term  programs  until 
sometime  in  the  spring  of  1949. 

The  second  annual  program,  that  is,  the  one  for  the  fiscal  year 
1949-50,  will  also  not  be  completed  until  the  spring.  The  OEEC  has 
obtained  program  submissions  for  1949-50  from  each  of  the  partici¬ 
pating  countries  but  it  does  not  plan  to  undertake  the  detailed  revision 
and  coordination  of  these  programs  until  after  the  Congress  has 
indicated  what  the  maximum  extent  of  American  aid  may  be  and  until 
the  work  can  be  done  with  a  clearer  view  of  the  needs  of  the  long-term 
program  for  western  Europe. 

The  preparation  of  an  integrated  and  consolidated  long-term 
program  is  of  greatest  importance.  If  it  is  to  be  developed,  basic 
decisions  must  be  taken  by  member  governments  and  basic  questions 
must  be  faced  with  regard  to  the  present  structure  of  the  European 
economy.  The  first  stage  in  inducing  governments  to  adopt  the 
necessary  policy  decisions  was  reached  when  the  OEEC  requested  its 
members  to  prepare  detailed  long-term  programs  for  national  recovery 
as  the  basis  for  discussions  in  Paris.  As  a  result  of  preparing  such 
programs,  most  of  which  were  completed  during  November  1948, 
national  governments  have  become  more  aware  of  the  nature  of  their 
own  individual  problems  and,  as  a  consequence,  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  expect  that  far-reaching  decisions  will  be  made  affecting  national 
economic  policies. 

In  the  postwar  period  in  Europe  it  has  been  difficult  to  remove  all 
controls  and  restrictions  on  the  flow  of  international  trade  and  on  the 
process  of  investments.  As  a  result,  the  normal  economic  forces  which 
determine  prices,  directions  of  trade,  and  rate  of  capital  investment 
have  not  been  fully  operative.  In  their  absence,  economic  decisions 
must  be  made  through  the  process  of  cooperative  action.  Through  the 
mechanism  by  which  OEEC  studies  in  detail  the  program  submissions 
of  each  country,  the  members  of  the  Organization  obtain  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  general  lines  of  development  envisaged  by  their 
neighbors.  They  also  have  an  opportunity  to  see  the  points  at  which 
their  own  plans  are  in  conflict  with  those  of  other  countries.  The 
magnitude  and  nature  of  the  problems  facing  the  European  nations 
are,  for  the  first  time,  being  defined.  Specific  problem  areas  are 
being  isolated  for  further  study.  This  process  of  exchanging  infor¬ 
mation  in  itself  results  in  basic  policy  decisions  by  the  Governments. 
The  next  step,  which  is  yet  to  be  taken,  would  involve  the  deliberate 
and  conscious  negotiation  among  the  participants  looking  toward 
common  agreement  upon  the  further  policies  which  must  be  adopted 
by  each  to  insure  compatible  and  complementary  plans. 
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During  the  work  of  the  OEEC  in  the  last  year  there  has  been  a 
strong  tendency  to  try  to  define  in  statistical  terms  the  bilateral  rela¬ 
tions  of  each  member  with  the  other  participants.  This  has  been 
particularly  true  in  the  negotiations  leading  to  the  intra-European 
payments  plan,  and  there  is  a  risk  that  the  final  reconciliation  of  the 
long-term  programs  may  attempt  to  define  too  closely  the  bilateral 
trade  patterns  for  each  major  commodity  in  intra-European  trade. 
The  OEEC  recognizes  the  importance  of  avoiding  undue  crystallization 
of  the  individual  trade  patterns.  If  the  plan  were  to  attempt  to  define 
the  amount  of  each  country’s  production  and  the  destination  of  each 
ton  of  its  exports,  there  would  be  considerable  danger  that  such  rigid 
patterning  would  result  in  losing  the  advantages  of  competition  as  an 
incentive  to  efficiency  in  production  and  distribution. 

It  is  clear  that  the  expenditure  of  ECA  funds  must  be  controlled  and 
directed  by  the  ECA.  But  it  is  equally  clear  that  ECA  funds  must 
be  spent  in  a  manner  which  will  make  the  maximum  contribution  to 
European  recovery  and  protect  the  economy  of  the  United  States. 
Consequently,  both  the  ECA  program  for  American  aid  and  the 
OEEC  programs  to  make  more  effective  use  of  Europe’s  own  resources 
must  be  consistent  with  each  other  and  the  two  organizations  must  be 
free  to  make  recommendations  and  suggestions  to  each  other. 

The  ECA  studies  the  annual  programs  prepared  by  the  OEEC  and 
discusses  possible  modifications  with  the  latter  in  the  production, 
consumption,  investment,  and  trade  targets  for  Europe  projected  in 
these  programs.  The  OEEC  recommendations  on  the  amount  and 
division  of  American  aid  are  carefully  considered  by  the  ECA  and  the 
advice  of  the  OEEC  is  sought  before  important  changes  in  the  recom¬ 
mended  figures  are  made  by  the  ECA. 

The  OEEC  annual  programs  are  used  as  general  guides  by  the  ECA 
in  the  preparation  of  quarterly  procurement  programs  for  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  ECA  funds.  Where  changes  in  supply  conditions  or  other 
factors  necessitate  substantial  deviations  from  the  agreed  annual  pro¬ 
grams,  the  OEEC  is  notified  by  ECA  so  that  it  may  discuss  the 
revisions  required  in  its  programs  as  a  consequence. 

To  date,  the  ECA  and  the  OEEC  have  worked  in  complete  harmony 
and  their  programs  have  effectively  complemented  each  other.  There 
is  every  reason  to  expect  that  cooperation  will  be  equally  close  in 
the  future. 

One  of  the  most  significant  results  of  cooperative  action  in  the  OEEC 
has  been  the  development  and  operation  of  the  agreement  for  intra- 
European  payments  and  compensation.  This  plan  was  designed  to 
prevent  a  stagnation  of  intra-European  trade  caused  by  payment 
difficulties.  It  constitutes  the  first  step  toward  mutual  aid  among  the 
participating  countries  and  multilateral  balancing  of  payments  among 
themselves. 

In  the  prewar  years,  trade  between  the  participating  countries 
constituted  between  40  and  50  percent  of  their  total  trade.  Prewar 
imports  of  participating  countries  from  each  other  were  almost  four 
times  as  large  as  their  purchases  from  the  United  States.  With  the 
striking  increase  in  importance  of  the  United  States  as  a  European 
supplier  since  the  end  of  the  war,  American  imports  by  the  partici¬ 
pating  countries  almost  equaled  their  imports  from  European  sources 
in  1947,  but  in  the  first  half  of  1948  imports  by  the  participating  coun- 
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tries  from  each  other  exceeded  their  imports  from  the  United  States 
by  50  percent. 

In  qualitative  terms  also,  trade  among  the  European  countries  is  of 
considerable  importance.  This  trade  traditionally  includes  the  flow  to 
other  participating  countries  of  coal  from  the  Ruhr  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  of  steel  from  Belgium,  of  potash  and  iron  ore  from  France, 
of  wood  pulp  and  iron  ore  from  Sweden,  of  fruits  and  vegetables  from 
Italy,  as  well  as  an  active  interchange  of  textiles,  machinery,  vehicles, 
and  a  wide  range  of  specialized  manufactures.  If  the  overseas  depend¬ 
encies  of  European  countries  are  included,  the  range  of  key  commodi¬ 
ties  traded  in  the  area  is  widened  considerably  and  includes  phosphates 
from  French  North  Africa,  cooper  from  the  Belgian  Congo  and 
Rhodesia,  and  the  rich  food  and  raw  material  resources  of  Malaya, 
French  Indochina,  and  Indonesia. 

The  task  of  reviving  mutual  trade  which  confronted  the  European 
countries  after  the  war  was  a  difficult  one.  The  conditions  and  mecha¬ 
nisms  which  gave  rise  to  the  prewar  trading  patterns  in  Europe  had 
been  destroyed.  Germany  was  largely  eliminated  as  customer  and 
source  of  supply.  Price  systems  were  distorted  by  subsidies,  controls 
of  varying  efficiency,  requisitioning  by  military  authorities,  and  black 
markets.  Currencies  for  the  purposes  of  commercial  dealings  in 
volume  were  inconvertible;  exchange  rates  were  often  artificial  and 
at  best  untested.  Reserves  in  gold  and  hard  currency  had  to  be 
husbanded  carefully  for  the  huge  requirements  of  importers  from  the 
dollar  area.  Many  countries  were  slow  in  returning  foreign  trade  to 
private  channels.  Under  these  conditions  it  was  only  natural  that 
European  countries  should  have  resorted  to  trade  and  payments 
agreements. 

These  agreements  normally  provided  for  exchanging  certain  specified 
categories  of  goods;  for  offsetting  at  an  agreed  rate  of  exchange  the 
sums  representing  goods  shipped  in  one  direction  against  the  value 
of  those  shipped  in  the  other;  and  finally,  to  cover  the  inevitable  lack 
i  of  balance  in  this  trade,  for  lines  of  credit  to  be  granted  by  the  central 
bank  in  each  country  to  the  other.  As  a  practical  matter  trade  and 
payments  agreements  of  this  character  had  to  be  negotiated  and 
drawn  up  bilaterally.  Such  reciprocal  credits  eliminated  the  necessity 
for  day-to-day  balancing  of  accounts,  and  permitted  the  building  up 
of  substantial  creditor  and  debtor  positions  over  a  period  of  time 
based  upon  ultimate  settlement  in  gold  or  by  other  means. 

In  spite  of  the  distortion  of  normal  multilateral  trade  patterns,  trade 
under  these  bilateral  agreements  did  revive  to  a  degree  in  1946,  but  in 
the  early  part  of  1947  definite  strains  in  the  bilateral  payments  arrange- 
j  ments  became  visible.  Practically  no  progress  in  the  expansion  of  intra- 
I  European  trade  was  made  in  the  course  of  1947  beyond  the  level  reached 
!  during  the  last  quarter  of  1946.  This  leveling  off  was  due  in  part  to 
the  increased  payments  difficulties  that  were  encountered  throughout 
1947.  In  many  crucial  payments  relationships  bilateral  balance  was 
not  achieved  and  lines  of  credit  became  exhausted.  At  the  same  time, 
practically  all  European  countries  were  more  and  more  hard  pressed 
for  the  financing  of  their  purchases  from  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
The  intra-European  debtors  were  therefore  increasingly  unwilling  to 
transfer  gold  or  dollar  balances  in  settlement  of  their  debts.  At  the 
same  time,  the  creditors  became  equally  unwilling  to  extend  new 
credits  to  the  debtors  because  of  the  poor  prospects  of  eventual  repay- 
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ment  and  because  of  their  concern  over  their  domestic  inflationary 
pressures.  What  had  once  seemed  so  desirable  to  most  countries  as 
to  be  termed  a  “favorable”  balance  of  trade  was  now  renamed  “un¬ 
requited  exports”  and  was  considered  as  the  worst  of  economic 
blunders. 

To  the  extent  that  intra-European  buying  and  selling  was  impeded 
by  lack  of  the  means  of  payment,  European  recovery  was  being 
retarded.  It  was  important,  therefore,  that  the  financial  obstacles 
standing  in  the  way  of  a  more  efficient  utilization  of  European  produc¬ 
tive  facilities  be  removed  or  diminished.  For  a  period  of  time  the 
EC  A  financed  a  portion  of  intra-European  trade  by  allowing  the  par¬ 
ticipants  to  purchase  with  ECA  dollars  needed  supplies  from  other 
participants.  This  method  was  regarded  by  the  ECA  as  a  temporary 
device  to  meet  a  pressing  problem,  since  it  was  felt  that  it  should  not 
be  necessary  to  finance  intra-European  trade  with  dollars. 

Meanwhile  in  Paris  the  OEEC  countries  were  devoting  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  creation  of  a  plan  which  woidd  not  only  maintain  the 
volume  of  trade  but  would  provide  a  first  step  toward  establishing 
convertibility  of  currencies.  This  plan  was  embodied  in  the  agreement 
on  intra-European  payments  and  compensations,  signed  by  the 
participating  countries  on  October  16,  1948.  Under  the  plan,  the 
participating  countries  estimate  the  surpluses  and  deficits  of  payments 
they  expect  to  have  with  each  other  during  a  specified  period,  if  their 
recovery  plans  are  to  go  forward  with  maximum  utilization  of  Euro¬ 
pean  resources.  Once  these  estimates  are  agreed  upon,  the  creditor 
country  in  each  case  commits  itself  to  establish  accounts  in  its  own 
currency  in  favor  of  its  debtor  to  the  amount  of  the  estimated  deficit 
in  payments.  These  accounts  are  called  drawing  rights  and  are 
made  available  as  grants  rather  than  lines  of  credit.  For  example, 
Belgium  is  able  to  export  to  France  the  equivalent  of  $40,000,000 
worth  of  goods  and  services  in  excess  of  the  value  of  the  goods  and 
services  which  France  is  in  a  position  to  export  to  Belgium.  France, 
not  holding  Belgian  credits  and  not  having  adequate  gold  or  dollar 
reserves,  could  not  buy  these  needed  additional  goods  and  services 
from  Belgium.  Under  the  payments  plan,  however,  Belgium  agrees 
to  grant  to  France  drawing  rights  in  Belgian  francs  up  to  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  $40,000,000. 

The  relating  of  these  drawing  rights  to  ECA  dollar  aid  is  the  next 
step.  Belgium,  although  it  is  a  creditor  of  France,  has  a  dollar  deficit 
in  its  trade  with  the  Western  Hemisphere.  How  does  Belgium  acquire 
the  necessary  dollars  to  meet  this  deficit?  The  payments  plan  pro¬ 
poses  the  following  solution:  $40,000,000  of  the  aid  which  Belgium  is 
allotted  by  the  ECA  for  the  period  in  question  is  conditional  upon 
Belgium’s  granting  the  drawing  rights  to  France  agreed  upon.  In 
other  words,  Belgium  is  required  in  effect  to  earn  the  $40,000,000  by 
passing  on  an  equivalent  amount  of  aid  to  France  in  the  form  of  goods 
and  services  paid  for  in  Belgian  francs.  Belgium  thus  has  $40,000,000 
available  to  finance  necessary  purchases  from  dollar  areas  and  these 
dollars  thereby  perform  a  dual  function  without  additional  cost  to 
the  United  States.  Goods  supplied  by  Belgium  or  any  other  partici¬ 
pating  country  under  this  arrangement  contribute  to  European 
recovery  program  objectives  directly  and  effectively. 

The  above  process  is  repeated  78  times- — between  each  creditor  and 
debtor.  Countries  which  might  have  expected  to  receive  the  dollars 
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from  the  ECA  without  undertaking  certain  obligations  toward  their 
European  neighbors  agree  under  the  OEEC  plan  that  a  certain  portion 
of  these  dollars  must  be  earned  by  the  granting  of  locally  financed  aid 
to  certain  other  participants.  The  benefits  of  ECA  dollar  aid  can  no 
longer  be  entirely  husbanded  by  its  direct  recipients  but  must  be  passed 
on  in  part  to  the  other  European  countries,  thus  materially  augmenting 
the  total  transfer  of  commodities,  goods,  and  services  under  the 
European  recovery  program. 

In  conjunction  with  the  adoption  of  tins  basic  principle,  the  OEEC 
went  one  step  further.  It  proposed  that  a  mechanism  be  established 
through  which  a  limited  transferability  of  European  currencies  might 
be  achieved.  This  device  is  called  multilateral  clearing  and  its  opera¬ 
tion  is  entrusted  to  the  Bank  for  International  Settlements,  operating 
in  this  respect  under  a  precise  directive  from  the  OEEC. 

For  example,  in  a  given  period  of  time  it  might  be  found  that  Italy 
is  a  debtor  to  the  United  Kingdom  on  its  current  payments  with  the 
United  Kingdom  to  the  extent  of  $5,000,000,  while  Italy  is  a  creditor  of 
$5,000,000  in  its  account  with  Belgium.  The  United  Kingdom  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  debtor  with  Belgium  to  the  extent  of  $10,000,000.  By 
the  process  of  multilateral  clearing,  Italy’s  credit  with  Belgium  would 
be  used  in  payment  of  Italy’s  debt  to  the  United  Kingdom,  while  the 
United  Kingdom  would  use  the  credit  thus  received  against  Belgium 
to  offset  $5,000,000  of  its  debt  to  Belgium.  This  type  of  multilateral 
clearing  may  be  conducted  by  the  Bank  for  International  Settlements 
without  prior  approval  of  each  transaction  by  the  countries  involved. 
The  beneficial  results  of  such  clearing  can  be  readily  perceived.  An 
all-around  reduction  of  debts  has  thus  been  accomplished,  facilitating 
the  extension  of  credits  to  finance  further  trade. 

After  the  process  just  described  has  been  carried  as  far  as  possible, 
there  remains  to  be  settled  by  the  Bank  for  International  Settlements 
as  compensation  agent  a  large  volume  of  indebtedness  outstanding 
between  participating  nations  as  a  result  of  their  trade  with  each  other. 
The  agent  then  proceeds  to  make  use  of  the  drawing  rights  to  the 
extent  needed  for  this  purpose.  Under  the  present  agreement  only  the 
Bank  for  International  Settlements  is  authorized  to  utilize  drawing 
rights  to  settle  debts  due  from  one  ERP  country  to  another.  By 
means  of  these  two  mechanisms,  multilateral  clearing  and  utilization 
of  drawing  rights,  obligations  were  discharged  amounting  in  October 
to  $82,000,000,  in  November  to  $67,000,000,  and  in  December  to 
$80,000,000,  which  woidd  otherwise  have  remained  outstanding.  If 
such  indebtedness  were  allowed  to  accumulate  it  would  again  threaten 
to  reduce  European  trade  to  a  strictly  bilateral  basis. 

This  automatic  type  of  multilateral  clearing  has  not  yet  attained 
great  significance  because  of  the  disequilibrium  in  trade  and  payments 
among  the  participants.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  significant  first  step 
toward  convertibility  of  currencies  in  Europe.  More  complete  con¬ 
vertibility  of  currencies  of  the  participants  must  await  the  correction 
of  excessive  disequilibria  in  trade  with  other  participants.  This  in 
turn  requires  the  suppression  of  inflation  and  a  price  structure  which 
will  facilitate  trade.  In  the  meantime  the  payments  plan  is  designed 
to  make  possible  the  maximum  possible  volume  of  intra-European 
trade  despite  the  serious  disequilibria  still  existing  in  Europe.  In 
addition,  the  OEEC  has  adopted  a  series  of  commercial  policy  princi¬ 
ples  which  it  has  recommended  to  the  participating  nations.  The 
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principles,  if  followed,  are  designed  to  assist  the  countries  to  achieve- 
the  necessary  trade  balance. 

It  is  hoped  to  move  progressively  toward  the  objectives  of  converti¬ 
bility  of  currencies  and  maximum  practicable  freedom  of  trade.  The 
extent  to  which  such  progress  will  be  possible  depends  upon  the  eco¬ 
nomic  and  financial  measures  taken  by  the  participating  countries. 
The  payments  plan  in  its  present  form  leaves  much  to  be  desired  as  an 
instrument  in  bringing  about  trade  equilibrium  in  Western  Europe  and 
a  greater  convertibility  of  currencies.  The  OEEC  is  continuing  its 
studies  concerning  the  relationship  of  the  present  plan  to  these  objec¬ 
tives.  However,  the  present  plan  represents  a  step  toward  these 
goals.  It  serves  the  immediate  needs  of  preventing  a  reversion  to  the 
type  of  bilateralism  in  trade  and  payments  among  the  participants 
which  existed  immediately  after  the  war  and  encourages  a  greater 
utilization  of  European  resources  in  the  interest  of  recovery. 

In  the  past  year  the  OEEC  has  concentrated  upon  production  and 
distribution  programs  and  on  problems  of  intra-European  payments. 
It  has  been  unable,  because  of  the  pressure  of  work,  to  devote  sufficient 
attention  to  problems  of  furthering  the  adoption  of  sound  monetary 
and  budgetary  policies  by  the  participating  countries.  Control  of 
inflation  should  be  a  major  subject  for  consideration  by  the  organiza¬ 
tion  during  its  next  year  of  operation.  Work  also  needs  to  be  done 
looking  toward  the  establishment  of  currency  convertibility  within  the 
participating-country  area  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Work  is  already  well  under  way  in  studying  what  has  been  termed 
the  very  root  of  the  problem  of  commercial  disequilibrium,  the  principles 
of  commercial  policy  which  must  be  adopted  in  order  to  permit  the 
establishment  of  a  system  of  stable  trade  relations  and  to  facilitate  the 
purchase  of  those  commodities  most  necessary  for  recovery.  The 
elimination  of  obstacles  to  the  free  flow  of  trade  will  occupy  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  OEEC  to  an  increasing  extent,  especially  as  problems  of 
production  are  solved  and  the  physical  availability  of  commodities 
increases. 

As  the  OEEC  shifts  its  attention  from  the  problem  of  urgent  com¬ 
modity  needs  to  the  more  fundamental  aspects  of  recovery,  it  becomes 
increasingly  evident  that  effective  action  must  be  based  upon  a  more 
complete  knowledge  of  the  dynamic  structures  of  the  several  European 
economies.  With  the  active  support  of  the  ECA,  the  OEEC  has  been 
turning  its  attention  to  an  exploration  of  possible  methods  of  evaluating 
the  current  status  and  declared  goals  of  participating  countries  in  terms 
of  the  sources  and  application  of  national  revenue  and  savings.  This 
orientation  toward  national-accounts  studies  has  been  particularly  evi¬ 
dent  in  the  emphasis  upon  the  relationship  between  investment  plans 
and  the  levels  of  national  income  in  examining  the  long-term  programs. 

Although  faced  with  many  serious  deficiencies  in  the  national  statis¬ 
tics  available,  the  OEEC  will  endeavor  to  make  the  fullest  possible  use 
of  the  national  accounts  studies  which  are  currently  in  progress  in 
certain  of  the  participating  countries  and  will  encourage  further  work 
along  similar  lines  by  other  participants,  both  as  an  aid  to  the  planning 
of  national  policies  and  as  the  basis  for  judging  national  programs. 
It  is  recognized,  however,  that  adequate  and  comparable  information 
is  not  likely  to  be  available  for  some  time  to  come  to  provide  any 
meaningful  comparisons  between  one  country  and  another. 
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As  the  long-term  programs  for  the  recovery  of  the  various  countries 
move  from  the  planning  and  discussion  stage  into  actual  operation,  the 
OEEC  will  devote  increasing  attention  to  the  development  of  a  suitable 
mechanism  for  comparing  the  results  achieved  with  the  standards  of 
recovery  progress  implicit  in  the  goals  defined  by  the  programs.  While 
in  the  early  stages  the  major  emphasis  has  been  upon  the  preparation 
and  revision  of  plans  for  future  action,  the  coming  years  will  call  for 
increasing  emphasis  upon  reporting  of  action  taken  and  measurement 
of  accomplishment,  both  as  the  basis  for  future  actions  and  in  order 
to  insure  that  programs  are  actually  being  carried  out  in  accordance 
with  the  announced  intentions  of  the  participating  countries  to  the 
best  of  their  abilities. 

Another  field,  which  has  thus  far  received  inadequate  attention,  is 
the  development  by  each  country  of  a  competent  group  of  technicians 
to  work  on  product  design,  production  techniques,  and  marketing 
surveys.  Some  of  this  work  might  be  coordinated  by  the  OEEC. 
Europe  must  live  by  its  export  of  manufactures.  It  can  only  do  this 
if  these  manufactures  can  meet  competition  in  world  markets  in  prices, 
quality,  and  design,  and  in  packaging  and  sales  technique.  Above  all, 
costs  must  be  reduced  through  efficient  organization  of  production. 

The  effectiveness  of  any  free  system  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon 
the  confidence  and  support  which  people  living  under  the  system  accord 
to  its  institutions  and  to  the  national  government.  Here  the  OEEC 
can  make  an  effective  contribution  in  the  future  in  helping  each 
government  to  encourage  the  participation  of  its  citizens  in  the  formu¬ 
lation  of  national  recovery  policies  and  to  acquaint  them  with  the 
nature  of  the  problems  involved  in  working  toward  European  recovery. 
The  common  objectives  of  both  the  United  States  and  the  participating 
countries  will  be  served  through  encouraging  a  fuller  and  clearer  under¬ 
standing  of  the  part  which  the  United  States  is  playing  in  European 
recovery  and  its  motives  for  so  doing. 


Appendix  II 

SUMMARY  OF  HEARINGS 

Hearings  on  the  extension  of  the  European  recovery  program  were 
opened  on  February  8,  1949,  when  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
met  in  joint  session  with  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate  and  heard  Hon.  Paul  Hoffman,  Administrator  for  Economic 
Cooperation,  who  reviewed  the  accomplishments,  problems,  and  out¬ 
look  of  the  program  as  a  whole,  and  Hon.  Dean  Acheson,  Secretary  of 
State,  who  covered  the  relation  of  the  program  to  the  broad  aspects 
of  United  States  policy.  Mr.  Hoffman  appeared  before  the  com¬ 
mittee  again  during  the  hearings  on  February  16  and  17. 

Also  on  February  8,  Hon.  W.  Averill  Harriman,  United  States 
special  representative  in  Europe  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Ad¬ 
ministration,  presented  to  the  committee  a  comprehensive  picture  of 
the  development  of  the  program  in  Europe.  Mr.  Harriman  further 
explained  the  situation  in  Europe  to  the  committee  in  executive 
session  on  February  9. 

On  February  10  and  11a  detailed  presentation  was  made  of  the 
results  of  the  program  to  date  and  of  the  prospective  developments  in 
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six  of  the  principal  participating  countries  by  the  following  mission 
chiefs  representing  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration  in 
Europe: 

Mr.  Thomas  K.  Finletter,  Chief,  Economic  Cooperation  Administration  Mission 
to  the  United  Kingdom. 

Mr.  David  K.  Bruce,  Chief,  Economic  Cooperation  Administration  Mission  to 
France. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Zellerbach,  Chief,  Economic  Cooperation  Administration  Mission  to 
Italy,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Vincent  Barnett,  Chief  of  Program  Division,  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Administration  Mission  to  Italy. 

Mr.  N.  H.  Collison,  Deputy  Chief,  Economic  Cooperation  Administration  Mission 
to  United  States-United  Kingdom  occupied  areas  of  western  Germany  and 
representative  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration  to  the  French  zone 
of  occupation  of  Germany. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Staley,  Jr.,  Chief,  Economic  Cooperation  Administration  Mission  to 
Norway. 

Dr.  Alan  Valentine,  Chief,  Economic  Cooperation  Administration  Mission  to  the 
Netherlands. 

In  executive  session  on  February  15,  the  committee  heard  Hon. 
Dean  Acheson,  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Paul  H.  Nitze,  Deputy  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs,  and  Mr.  Charles  Bohlen, 
counselor,  Department  of  State,  who  discussed  the  confidential  phases 
of  United  States  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  Alfred  Friendly,  Director,  Information  Division,  Office  of  the 
Special  Representative  in  Europe  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Ad¬ 
ministration,  reviewed  for  the  committee  on  the  same  day  the  opera¬ 
tions  and  results  of  the  information  program  of  the  Economic  Cooper¬ 
ation  Administration  in  the  participating  countries.  He  was  followed 
bv  Mr.  Richard  Bissell,  Jr.,  Assistant  Deputy  Administrator, 
Economic  Cooperation  Administration,  who  went  into  the  methods 
by  which  the  aid  programs  are  determined  and  carried  out  by  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Administration  in  Washington.  Also  on 
February  15  Dr.  D.  A.  FitzGerald,  Director,  Food  and  Agriculture 
Division  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration,  presented  to 
the  committee  the  food  and  agricultural  aspects  of  the  program  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  requirements  of  the  participating  countries. 
Dr.  FitzGerald  appeared  again  before  the  committee  on  February  17. 

The  financial  aspects  of  the  program,  both  in  the  United  States  and 
in  the  various  participating  countries,  were  explored  on  February  17 
by  Hon.  John  W.  Snyder,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Hon.  Charles 
F.  Brannan,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  also  appeared  on  February  17 
and  reviewed  the  agricultural  position  of  the  United  States  and  the 
impact  of  the  program  on  the  American  agricultural  economy. 

Mr.  Richard  M.  Bissell,  Jr.,  Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Administration,  again  appeared  before  the  committee  on 
February  18  and  discussed  further  the  estimated  dollar  requirements 
of  the  participating  countries.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Samuel  W. 
Anderson,  Chief,  Industry  Division,  Economic  Cooperation  Adminis¬ 
tration,  who  gave  a  detailed  picture  of  the  progress  of  industrial 
recovery  and  production  in  Europe  and  the  plans  of  the  participat¬ 
ing  countries  for  expansion  in  this  field.  Also  on  February  18  Mr. 
Boris  Shishkin,  Director  of  the  European  Labor  Division,  Economic 
Cooperation  Administration,  analyzed  for  the  committee  the  labor 
situation  and  its  attendant  problems  in  the  various  participating 
countries. 
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In  executive  session  on  March  3  the  committee  heard  Hon.  Ernest 
A.  Gross  and  Hon.  Willard  L.  Thorp,  Assistant  Secretaries  of  State, 
who  related  the  commitments  under  the  European  recovery  program 
to  the  undertakings  of  the  United  States  in  other  sectors  of  our 
economic  foreign  policy. 

Also  in  executive  session  on  March  1 1  various  financial  aspects  of 
the  program  were  explored  by  Mr.  Herbert  E.  Gaston,  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Directors,  Export-Import  Bank,  and  Mr.  J.  Burke  Knapp, 
Office  of  Financial  and  Development  Bolicy,  Department  of  State. 

In  addition  to  those  named  above,  the  committee  also  heard  the 
following  leaders  in  American  civic  groups,  and  industry  and  com¬ 
merce,  who  discussed  the  objectives  of  the  program  and  its  relation 
to  particular  problems  of  United  States  foreign  policy: 

Mrs.  Kathryn  H.  Stone,  first  vice  president,  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the 
United  States. 

Mrs.  Laura  Puffer  Morgan,  chairman,  governmental  information,  Women’s 
Action  Committee  for  Lasting  Peace. 

Mr.  John  C.  Lynn,  representing  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Ogg,  director  of  international  affairs,  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Merwin  K.  Hart,  president,  National  Economic  Council,  Inc. 

Mr.  John  M.  Costello,  Washington  representative,  American  League  for  an  Un¬ 
divided  Ireland. 

Mr.  Charles  T.  Rice,  national  vice  president,  American  League  for  an  Undivided 
Ireland. 

Mr.  Thomas  H.  Buckley,  commissioner  of  administration  and  chairman  of  the 
commission  of  administration  and  finance,  State  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Seamus  MacDermott,  editor,  the  Gaelic  American. 

Mr.  Patrick  J.  McNelis,  president,  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  American  Societies 
for  Irish  Independence. 

Mr.  Robert  V.  Clarke,  director  of  public  relations,  Pennsylvania  Chapter,  Ameri-' 
can  League  for  an  Undivided  Ireland. 

Hon.  Henry  A.  Wallace,  former  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Frederick  J.  Libby,  executive  secretary  of  the  National  Council  for  Prevention 
of  War. 

Mr.  Gilbert  A.  Harrison,  national  chairman,  American  Veterans  Committee. 

Mr.  Norman  M.  Littell,  member  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Bar. 

Mr.  Roy  W.  Gifford,  chairman  of  the  board,  Borg-Warner  International  Corp. 
Mr.  Robert  E.  Rodes,  of  Casablanca,  Morocco. 

Also  appearing  before  the  committee  were  the  following  representa¬ 
tives  of  special-interest  groups  who  reviewed  the  impact  of  the  program 
on  particular  sectors  of  the  domestic  economy: 

Mr.  D.  T.  Buckley,  representative  of  the  Coal  Exporters  Association  of  the  United 
States,  Inc. 

Mr.  L.  Dan  Jones,  attorney,  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of  America. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Reed,  president,  Shellabargers,  Inc.,  of  Salina,  Ivans. 

Mr.  Paul  H.  Lacques,  Bigham,  Englar,  Jones  &  Houston,  attorneys  at  law,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 


Appendix  III 

SYNOBSIS  OF  THE  BILL 

Section  1:  This  section  makes  two  changes  in  section  102  (a)  of  the 
act.  The  first  change  brings  section  102  (a)  up  to  date  by  recognizing 
that  the  “joint  organization”  for  economic  cooperation  referred  to 
now  exists.  The  second  change  is  a  statement  that  it  is  the  policy 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  encourage  the  unification  and 
federation  of  Europe. 
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Section  2:  Section  104  (e)  of  the  act  permits  the  Administrator  to 
employ  100  persons  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  Classifica¬ 
tion  Act  of  1923,  of  whom  25  may  be  paid  up  to  $15,000  per  year  and 
the  others  may  be  paid  up  to  $10,000  per  year,  the  highest  rate  allowed 
by  the  Classification  Act  at  the  time  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act 
was  enacted.  Since  that  time  the  maximum  rate  under  the  Classifica¬ 
tion  Act  has  been  increased  to  $10,330.  The  amendment  substitutes 
for  the  prior  ceiling  of  $10,000  the  highest  rate  authorized  by  the 
Classification  Act,  as  amended.  The  change  conforms  the  ceiling  to 
last  year’s  amendment  of  the  Classification  Act  and  to  any  further 
amendments  which  Congress  may  adopt  from  time  to  time. 

Section  3:  This  amendment  to  section  105  (c)  of  the  act  is  a  technical 
change  which  substitutes  for  the  reference  to  section  6  of  the  act  of 
July  2,  1940  (54  Stat.  714),  as  amended,  which  act  has  now  expired, 
a  reference  to  the  recently  enacted  Export  Control  Act  of  1949. 

Section  4:  This  amendment  expressly  provides  for  a  Deputy  United 
States  Special  Representative  in  Europe,  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
with  the  same  compensation  and  allowances  as  a  chief  of  mission, 
class  3,  and  who  shall  perform  such  functions  as  the  United  States 
Special  Representative  shall  designate  and  shall  he  Acting  United 
States  Special  Representative  during  the  absence  or  disability  of  or 
during  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  United  States  Special  Representative. 

Section  5:  Section  109  of  the  act  is  amended  to  permit  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  in  his  discretion  to  raise  the  compensation  and  allowances  of 
chiefs  of  ECA  missions  above  the  present  ceiling,  which  is  the  maxi¬ 
mum  rate  provided  for  the  Foreign  Service  Reserve  and  Staff  by  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  to  the  same  compensation  and  allowances 
as  a  chief  of  mission,  class  3  or  class  4. 

Section  6  (a):  This  amendment  requires  that  at  least  50  percent  of 
the  goods  procured  in  the  United  States  under  the  program  shall  be 
transported  in  United  States  flag  vessels  to  the  extent  that  they  are 
available  at  market  rates  “for  United  States  flag  vessels,  not  to  exceed 
a  reasonable  differential  above  current  world  market  rates.”  The 
change  clarifies  the  language  “market  rates”  appearing  in  section 
111  (a)  (2)  of  the  act  by  specifying  that  the  market  rates  referred  to 
are  the  market  rates  for  United  States  flag  vessels,  so  long  as  the 
amounts  by  which  such  rates  exceed  current  world  market  rates  are 
reasonable. 

Section  6  (b):  This  section  amends  section  111  (b)  (3)  of  the  act, 
concerning  guaranties,  in  several  respects. 

Paragraph  (1)  clarifies  the  meaning  of  the  word  “projects”  by  speci¬ 
fying  that  guaranties  can  be  made  for  the  “expansion,  modernization, 
or  development  of  existing  enterprises.” 

Paragraph  (2)  refers  to  guaranties  of  informational  media  “consist¬ 
ent  with  the  national  interests  of  the  United  States.” 

Paragraph  (3)  amends  the  informational  media  proviso  in  the  act, 
which  places  a  $15,000,000  limitation  on  such  guaranties  in  the  first 
year  of  the  program,  so  that  the  same  limitation  will  apply  on  the 
amount  of  informational  media  guaranties  made  in  any  fiscal  year. 

Paragraph  (4)  provides,  as  does  the  original  section,  that  the  guar¬ 
anty  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  dollars  invested  in  the  project 
and  it  adds  thereto  “plus  actual  earnings  or  profits  on  said  project  to 
the  extent  provided  by  such  guaranty.” 
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Paragraph  (5)  defines  the  term  “investment”  to  include  the  furnish¬ 
ing  of  capital  goods  items  and  related  services,  for  use  in  connection 
with  projects  approved  by  the  Administrator,  pursuant  to  a  contract 
providing  for  payment  in  whole  or  in  part  after  June  30,  1950. 

Paragraph  (5)  also  expands  the  scope  of  a  guaranty  so  that  it  not 
only  includes  convertibility  from  local  currencies  to  dollars  but  also 
provides  for  compensation  in  dollars  for  loss  of  all  or  part  of  the 
investment  by  reason  of  seizure,  confiscation,  or  expropriation;  destruc¬ 
tion  by  riot,  revolution,  or  war;  or  when  in  the  opinion  of  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  any  law  or  other  governmental  action,  other  than  measures 
affecting  conversion  of  currency,  prevents  the  further  transaction  of 
business  covered  by  the  guaranty. 

Paragraph  (6)  adds  to  the  provision  in  the  act  that  the  total  amount 
of  guaranties  shall  not  exceed  $300,000,000  a  proviso  that  any  funds 
allocated  to  a  guaranty  and  remaining  after  all  liability  of  the  United 
States  assumed  in  connection  with  said  guaranty  has  been  released, 
discharged,  or  otherwise  terminated,  shall  be  available  for  allocation 
to  other  guaranties. 

•  Section  6  (c):  This  section  amends  section  111  (c)  (2)  of  the  act  in 
the  following  respects. 

It  authorizes  the  Administrator  to  issue  notes  from  time  to  time, 
|  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  guaranty  provisions  of  the  act,  for 
purchase  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  an  amount  not  exceed¬ 
ing  in  the  aggregate  $300,000,000  less  any  amount  allocated  prior  to 
April  3,  1949,  for  the  purpose  of  making  guaranties. 

A  clarifying  amendment  inserts  the  words  “for  assistance  on  credit 
terms”  after  the  word  “Washington”  in  the  sixth  sentence  of  section 
111  (c)  (2).  This  makes  explicit  that  the  sentence  refers  only  to  the 
allocation  of  funds  to  the  Export-Import  Bank  for  extending  loan 
assistance  and  not  to  any  such  allocation  in  connection  with  the 
making  of  guaranties. 

Section  7  (a):  The  present  section  112  (c),  which  provides  that  not 
i  less  than  25  percent  of  all  wheat  shipments  to  participating  countries 
financed  by  ECA  grants  shall  be  in  the  form  of  flour,  is  deleted. 

Section  7  (b):  This  amendment  to  section  112  (g)  of  the  act  is 
;  a  technical  change  which  substitutes  for  the  references  to  section  6 
of  the  act  of  July  2,  1940  (54  Stat.  714),  as  amended,  which  act  has 
now  expired,  references  to  the  recently  enacted  Export  Control 
Act  of  1949. 

Section  7  (c):  This  amendment  to  the  present  section  112  (h) 
provides  that,  to  the  extent  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  act 
and  insofar  as  is  practicable,  reasonable  information  concerning 
:  ECA-financed  purchases  shall  be  made  available  to  suppliers  in  the 
i  United  States  as  far  in  advance  as  possible. 

Section  7  (d):  This  amendment  adds  to  section  112  as  a  new  sub¬ 
section,  the  provision  contained  in  section  202  of  the  Foreign  Aid 
Appropriation  Act,  1949  (Public  Law  793,  80th  Cong.),  that  ECA 
:  funds  shall  not  be  used  for  the  purchase  in  bulk  of  any  commodities  at 
|  prices  higher  than  the  market  price  prevailing  in  the  United  States  at 
I  the  time  of  the  purchase  adjusted  for  differences  in  the  cost  of  trans¬ 
portation  to  destination,  quality,  and  terms  of  payment. 

Section  8  (a):  Paragraph  (1)  adds  to  section  114  (c)  of  the  act 
authorizations  of  $1,100,000,000  for  the  period  April  3,  1949,  through 
June  30,  1949,  and  of  $4,280,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1950.  The 
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paragraph  further  provides  that  any  appropriated  funds  for  periods 
prior  to  June  30,  1949,  which  may  be  unobligated  on  June  30,  1949,  or 
subsequently  released  from  obligation,  shall  be  available  for  obligation 
during  the  fiscal  year  1950. 

Paragraph  (2),  amending  the  last  sentence  of  section  114  (c), 
states  that  the  authorizations  made  are  limited  to  the  period  ending 
June  30,  1950,  in  order  that  the  Congress  may  pass  on  any  subsequent 
authorizations. 

Section  8  (b):  Section  114  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  subsection 
directing  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  to  advance  up  to 
$1,000,000,000  pending  the  enactment  of  a  new  appropriation  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

Section  (9)  (a):  This  provision  amends  section  115  (b)  (6)  of  the 
act,  which  provides  that  a  participating  country  make  local  currency 
deposits  in  a  counterpart  fund  commensurate  with  dollar  assistance 
received  on  a  grant  basis,  to  give  the  Administrator  the  authority 
to  waive,  in  his  discretion,  such  counterpart  deposits  with  respect  to 
(1)  technical  assistance  furnished  under  section  111  (a)  (3)  of  the 
act  and  (2)  ocean  transportation  furnished  on  United  States  flag 
vessels  under  section  111  of  the  act  to  the  extent  that  the  charges  for 
such  transportation  exceed  the  cost  of  ocean  freight  at  world  market 
rates. 

Section  9  (b):  Section  115  of  the  act  is  amended  by  adding  two  new 
subsections  (h)  and  (i).  Subsection  (h)  provides  that  not  less  than 
5  percent  of  each  local  currency  account  shall  be  made  available  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  for  expenditures  for  materials  in 
which  the  United  States  faces  a  deficiency  or  potential  deficiency  and 
for  other  local  currency  requirements  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment.  This  is  substantially  the  provision  that  appears  in  title  I  of  the 
Foreign  Aid  Appropriation  Act,  1949  (Public  Law  793,  80th  Cong.). 

Subsection  (i)  amplifies  the  functions  of  the  Administrator  with 
respect  to  initiating  and  assisting  appropriate  agencies  of  the  United 
States  Government  in  procuring  and  stimulating  increased  production 
in  participating  countries  of  materials  which  are  required  by  the 
United  States  as  a  result  of  deficiencies  or  potential  deficiencies  in 
its  own  resources.  This  subsection  also  provides  that  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  in  addition  to  his  other  duties  shall  procure  strategic  and 
critical  materials  in  the  participating  countries  within  the  limits  of 
the  appropriations  and  contract  authorizations  of  the  Bureau  of 
Federal  Supply,  with  the  approval  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau,  for 
periods  up  to  20  years.  Contracts  negotiated  under  this  section 
may  provide  for  payments  in  advance  of  deliveries. 

Section  10  (a):  This  addition  to  section  117  (c)  incorporates  into 
the  act  the  provision  now  contained  in  the  Foreign  Aid  Appropriation 
Act  of  1949  (Public  Law  793,  80th  Cong.)  that  the  Administrator 
shall  fix  and  pay  a  uniform  rate  per  pound  for  the  ocean  transportation 
of  relief  packages  shipped  to  any  participating  country,  except  for 
shipments  by  individuals  to  individuals. 

Section  10  (b):  This  amendment  to  section  117  (d)  of  the  act  is  a 
technical  change  which  substitutes  for  the  reference  to  section  6  of 
the  act  of  July  2,  1940  (54  Stat.  714),  as  amended,  which  act  has  now 
expired,  a  reference  to  the  recently  enacted  Export  Control  Act  of 
1949. 
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Section  10  (c):  This  amendment  adds  a  new  subsection  to  section 
117  of  the  act.  It  authorizes  the  Administrator  to  request  that  vessels 
be  made  available  to  Italy  by  the  United  States  Maritime  Commission 
for  the  purpose  of  transporting  emigrants  from  Italy  to  destinations 
other  than  the  United  States,  and  requires  the  United  States  Maritime 
Commission,  upon  the  Administrator’s  request,  to  make  such  vessels 
available,  notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of  law. 

The  provision  states  that  not  more  than  10  vessels  are  to  be  made 
available  at  any  one  time;  that  title  to  the  ships  is  to  remain  in  the 
United  States  Government;  and  that  the  ships  must  be  returned  to  the 
United  States  not  later  than  June  30,  1952,  and  are  subject  to  recall 
at  an  earlier  date  by  the  President. 


Appendix  IV 

COMPLIANCE  OF  REPORT  WITH  THE  RAMSEYER  RULE 

The  bill  to  amend  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948  amends 
title  I  of  Public  Law  472,  Eightieth  Congress.  In  accordance  with 
clause  2a  of  rule  XIII  of  the  rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
there  is  included  in  this  report  the  text  of  the  said  title  I,  the  repealed 
wording  being  shown  by  inclusion  within  heavy  brackets  and  the  new 
language  shown  in  italics,  as  follows: 

Sec.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  “Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948” 

FINDINGS  AND  DECLARATION  OF  POLICY 

|  / 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Recognizing  the  intimate  economic  and  other  relationships 
between  the  United  States  and  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  recognizing  that  dis¬ 
ruption  following  in  the  wake  or  war  is  not  contained  by  national  frontiers,  the 
Congress  finds  that  the  existing  situation  in  Europe  endangers  the  establishment 
of  a  lasting  peace,  the  general  welfare  and  national  interest  of  the  United  States, 
j  and  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  the  United  Nations.  The  restoration  or 
maintenance  in  European  countries  of  principles  of  individual  liberty,  free  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  genuine  independence  rests  largely  upon  the  establishment  of  sound 
economic  conditions,  stable  international  economic  relationships,  and  the  achieve¬ 
ment  by  the  countries  of  Europe  of  a  healthy  economy  independent  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  outside  assistance.  The  accomplishment  of  these  objectives  calls  for 
a  plan  of  European  recovery,  open  to  all  such  nations  which  cooperate  in  such  plan 
based  upon  a  strong  production  effort,  the  expansion  of  foreign  trade,  the  creation 
and  maintenance  of  internal  financial  stability,  and  the  development  of  economic 
cooperation,  including  all  possible  steps  to  establish  and  maintain  equitable  rates 
of  exchange  and  to  bring  about  the  progressive  elimination  of  trade  barriers. 
Mindful  of  the  advantages  which  the  United  States  has  enjoyed  through  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  large  domestic  market  with  no  internal  trade  barriers,  and  believing  that 
similar  advantages  can  accrue  to  the  countries  of  Europe,  it  is  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  encourage  these  countries  through  [a] 

.  their  joint  organization  to  exert  sustained  common  efforts  [as  set  forth  in  the 
report  of  the  Committee  of  European  Economic  Cooperation  signed  at  Paris  on 
September  22,  1947,  which  will  speedily]  to  achieve  speedily  that  economic  co- 
'  operation  in  Europe  which  is  essential  for  lasting  peace  and  prosperity.  It  is 
further  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  encourage 
\  the  unification  and  federation  of  Europe,  and  to  sustain  and  strengthen  principles  of 
i  individual  liberty,  free  institutions,  and  genuine  independence  in  Europe  through 
!  assistance  to  those  countries  of  Europe  which  participate  in  a  joint  recovery 
!  program  based  upon  self-help  and  mutual  cooperation:  Provided,  That  no  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  participating  countries  herein  contemplated  shall  seriously  impair 
the  economic  stability  of  the  United  States.  It  is  further  declared  to  be  the  policy 
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of  the  United  States  that  continuity  of  assistance  provided  by  the  United  States 
should,  at  all  times,  be  dependent  upon  continuity  of  cooperation  among  countries 
participating  in  the  program. 


PURPOSES  OF  TITLE 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  effectuate  the  policy  set  forth  in  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  by  furnishing  material  and  financial  assistance  to  the  partici¬ 
pating  countries  in  such’  a  manner  as  to  aid  them,  through  their  own  individual 
and  concerted  efforts,  to  become  independent  of  extraordinary  outside  economic 
assistance  within  the  period  of  operations  under  this  title,  by — 

(1)  promoting  industrial  and  agricultural  production  in  the  participating 
countries; 

(2)  furthering  the  restoration  or  maintenance  of  the  soundness  of  European 
currencies,  budgets,  and  finances;  and 

(3)  facilitating  and  stimulating  the  growth  of  international  trade  of 
participating  countries  with  one  another  and  with  other  countries  by  appro¬ 
priate  measures  including  reduction  of  barriers  which  may  hamper  such 
trade. 

PARTICIPATING  COUNTRIES 

Sec.  103.  (a)  As  used  in  this  title,  the  term  “participating  country”  means — 

(1)  any  country,  together  with  dependent  areas  under  its  administration, 
which  signed  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  European  Economic  Cooperation 
at  Paris  on  September  22,  1947;  and 

(2)  any  other  country  (including  any  of  the  zones  of  occupation  of  Ger¬ 
many,  any  areas  under  international  administration  or  control,  and  the  Free 
Territory  of  Trieste  or  either  of  its  zones)  wholly  or  partly  in  Europe, 
together  with  dependent  areas  under  its  administration; 

provided  such  country  adheres  to,  and  for  so  long  as  it  remains  an  adherent  to, 
a  joint  program  for  European  recovery  designed  to  accomplish  the  purposes 
of  this  title.  ' 

(b)  Until  such  time  as  the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste  or  either  of  its  zones 
becomes  eligible  for  assistance  under  this  title  as  a  participating  country,  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste,  or  either  of  its  zones,  is  hereby  authorized 
under  the  Foreign  Aid  Act  of  1947  until  June  30,  1949,  and  the  said  Foreign  Aid 
Act  of  1947  is  hereby  amended  accordingly,  and  not  to  exceed  $20,000,000  out  of 
funds  authorized  to  be  advanced  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
under  subsection  (a)  of  section  114  of  this  title,  or  under  subsection  (d)  of  section 
11  of  the  Foreign  Aid  Act  of  1947  notwithstanding  any  appropriation  heretofore 
made  under  such  Act,  may  be  utilized  for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection:  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  section  11  (b)  of  the  Foreign  Aid  Act  of  1947  shall  not  apply  in  respect 
of  the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste  or  either  of  its  zones:  And  ■provided  further,  That 
the  provisions  of  section  115  (b)  (6)  of  this  title  shall  apply  to  local  currency 
deposited  pursuant  to  section  5  (b)  of  that  Act. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  ECONOMIC  COOPERATION  ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  104.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established,  with  its  principal  office  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  an  agency  of  the  Government  which  shall  be  known  as  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Administration,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Administration.  The 
Administration  shall  be  headed  by  an  Administrator  for  Economic  Cooperation, 
hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Administrator,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  who  shall  receive 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  $20,000  per  annum.  The  Administrator  shall  be 
responsible  to  the  President  and  shall  have  a  status  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  comparable  to  that  of  the  head  of  an  executive  department.  Except 
as  otherwise  provided  in  this  title,  the  administration  of  the  provisions  of  this 
title  is  hereby  vested  in  the  Administrator  and  his  functions  shall  be  performed 
under  the  control  of  the  President. 

(b)  There  shall  be  in  the  Administration  a  Deputy  Administrator  for  Economic 
Cooperation  who  shall  be  appointed  bv  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  and  shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $17,500  per 
annum.  The  Deputy  Administrator  for  Economic  Cooperation  shall  perform 
such  functions  as  the  Administrator  shall  designate,  and  shall  be  Acting  Adminis¬ 
trator  for  Economic  Cooperation  during  the  absence  or  disability  of  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  or  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Administrator. 
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(c)  The  President  is  authorized,  pending  the  appointment  and  qualification  of 
the  first  Administrator  or  Deputy  Administrator  for  Economic  Cooperation 
appointed  hereunder,  to  provide,  for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  thirty  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  for  the  performance  of  the  functions  of  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  under  this  title  through  such  departments,  agencies,  or  establishments  of  the 
United  States  Government  as  he  may  direct.  In  the  event  the  President  nomi¬ 
nates  an  Administrator  or  Deputy  Administrator  prior  to  the  expiration  of  such 
thirty-day  period,  the  authority  conferred  upon  the  President  by  this  subsection 
shall  be  extended  beyond  such  thirty-day  period  but  only  until  an  Administrator 
or  Deputy  Administrator  qualifies  and  takes  office. 

(d)  (1)  The  Administrator,  with  the  approval  of  the  President,  is  hereby  au¬ 
thorized  and  empowered  to  create  a  corporation  with  such  powers  as  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  may  deem  necessary  or  appropriate  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes 
of  this  title. 

(2)  If  a  corporation  is  created  under  this  section — 

(i)  it  shall  have  the  power  to  sue  and  be  sued,  to  acquire,  hold,  and  dispose 
of  property,  to  use  its  revenues,  to  determine  the  character  of  any  necessity 
for  its  obligations  and  expenditures  and  the  manner  in  which  they  shall  be 

»  incurred,  allowed  and  paid,  and  to  exercise  such  other  powers  as  may  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  corporation; 

(ii)  its  powers  shall  be  set  out  in  a  charter  which  shall  be  valid  only  when 
certified  copies  thereof  are  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  published  in  the  Federal  Register, 
and  all  amendments  to  such  charter  shall  be  valid  only  when  similarly  filed 
and  published; 

(iii)  it  shall  not  have  succession  beyond  June  30,  1952,  except  for  purposes 
of  liquidation,  unless  its  life  is  extended  beyond  such  date  pursuant  to  Act 
of  Congress;  and 

(iv)  it  shall  be  subject  to  the  Government  Corporation  Control  Act  to 
the  same  extent  as  wholly  owned  Government  corporations  listed  in  section 
101  of  such  Act. 

(3)  All  capital  stock  of  the  corporation  shall  be  of  one  class,  be  issued  for  cash 
only,  and  be  subscribed  for  by  the  Administrator.  Payment  for  such  capital 
stock  shall  be  made  from  funds  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

(e)  Any  department,  agency,  or  establishment  of  the  Government  (including, 
whenever  used  in  this  title,  any  corporation  which  is  an  instrumentality  of  the 
United  States)  performing  functions  under  this  title  is  authorized  to  employ,  for 
duty  within  the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States,  such  personnel  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  and  purposes  of  this  title,  and  funds  available 
pursuant  to  section  114  of  this  title  shall  be  available  for  personal  services  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  elsewhere  without  regard  to  section  14  (a)  of  the  Federal 
Employees  Pay  Act  of  1946  (60  Stat.  219).  Of  such  personnel  employed  by  the 
Administration,  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  may  be  compensated  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1923,  as  amended,  of  whom  not  more 
than  twenty-five  may  be  compensated  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  [$10,000  per  annum] 
the  highest  rate  authorized  by  such  Act,  but  not  in  excess  of  $15,000  per  annum. 
Experts  and  consultants  or  organizations  thereof,  as  authorized  by  section  15  of 
the  Act  of  August  2,  1946  (U.  S.  C.,  title  5,  sec.  55a),  may  be  employed  by  the 
Administration,  and  individuals  so  employed  may  be  compensated  at  rates  not 
in  excess  of  $50  per  diem  and  while  away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business,  they  may  be  paid  actual  travel  expenses  and  not  to  exceed  $10  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsistence  and  other  expenses  while  so  employed. 

(f)  The  Administrator  may,  from  time  to  time,  promulgate  such  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  as  may  be  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  out  his  functions  under  this 
title,  and  he  may  delegate  authority  to  perform  any  of  such  functions  to  his 
subordinates,  acting  under  his  direction  and  under  rules  and  regulations  pro¬ 
mulgated  by  him. 


GENERAL  FUNCTIONS  OF  ADMINISTRATOR 

Sec.  105.  (a)  The  Administrator,  under  the  control  of  the  President,  shall  in 
addition  to  all  other  functions  vested  in  him  by  this  title — 

(1)  review  and  appraise  the  requirements  of  participating  countries  for 
assistance  under  the  terms  of  this  title; 

(2)  formulate  programs  of  United  States  assistance  under  this  title,  includ¬ 
ing  approval  of  specific  projects  which  have  been  submitted  to  him  by  the 
participating  countries; 
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(3)  provide  for  the  efficient  execution  of  any  such  programs  as  may  be 
placed  in  operation;  and 

(4)  terminate  provision  of  assistance  or  take  other  remedial  action  as 
provided  in  section  118  of  this  title. 

(b)  In  order  to  strengthen  and  make  more  effective  the  conduct  of  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  United  States — 

(.1)  the  Administrator  and  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  keep  each  other 
fully  and  currently  informed  on  matters,  including  prospective  action,  aris¬ 
ing  within  the  scope  of  their  respective  duties  which  are  pertinent  to  the 
duties  of  the  other; 

(2)  whenever  the  Secretary  of  State  believes  that  any  action,  proposed 
action,  or  failure  to  act  on  the  part  of  the  Administrator  is  inconsistent  with 
the  foreign-policy  objectives  of  the  United  States,  he  shall  consult  with  the 
Administrator  and,  if  differences  of  view  are  not  adjusted  by  consultation, 
the  matter  shall  be  referred  to  the  President  for  final  decision; 

(3)  whenever  the  Administrator  believes  that  any  action,  proposed  action, 
or  failure  to  act  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  performing  functions 
under  this  title  is  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  this  title, 
he  shall  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  State  and,  if  differences  of  view  are 
not  adjusted  by  consultation,  the  matter  shall  be  referred  to  the ’President 
for  final  decision. 

(c)  The  Administrator  and  the  department,  agency,  or  officer  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  exercising  the  authority  granted  to  the  President  by 
[section  6  of  the  Act  of  July  2,  1940  (54  Stat.  714),  as  amended,]  the  Export 
Control  Act  of  1949  shall  keep  each  other  fully  and  currently  informed  on  matters, 
including  prospective  action,  arising  within  the  scope  of  their  respective  duties 
which  are  pertinent  to  the  duties  of  the  other.  Whenever  the  Administrator 
believes  that  any  action,  proposed  action,  or  failure  to  act  on  the  part  of  such 
department,  agency,  or  officer  in  performing  functions  under  this  title  is  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  this  title,  he  shall  consult  with  such 
department,  agency,  or  officer  and,  if  differences  of  view  are  not  adjusted  by 
consultation,  the  matter  shall  be  referred  to  the  President  for  final  decision. 

NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

Sec.  106.  Section  4  (a)  of  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act  (59  Stat.  512, 
513)  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  4.  (a)  Ir.  order  to  coordinate  the  policies  and  operatioi  s  of  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  United  States  on  the  Fund  and  the  Bank  and  of  all  agencies  of 
the  Government  which  make  or  participate  in  making  foreign  loans  or  which  en¬ 
gage  in  foreign  financial,  exchange  or  monetary  transactions,  there  is  hereby  estab¬ 
lished  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  International  Monetary  and  Financial 
Problems  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  ‘Council’),  consisting  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  as  Chairman,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington, 
and  during  such  period  as  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  exist,  the  Administrator  for  Economic  Cooperation.” 

PUBLIC  ADVISORY  BOARD 

Sec.  107.  (a)  There  is  hereby  created  a  Public  Advisory  Board,  hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  Board,  which  shall  advise  and  consult  with  the  Administrator 
with  respect  to  general  or  basic  policy  matters  arising  in  connection  with  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator’s  discharge  of  his  responsibilities.  The  Board  shall  consist  of  the 
Administrator,  who  shall  be  Chairman,  and  not  to  exceed  twelve  additional  mem¬ 
bers  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  and  who  shall  be  selected  from  among  citizens  of  the  United  States  of 
broad  and  varied  experience  in  matters  affecting  the  public  interest,  other  than 
officers  and  employees  of  the  United  States  (including  any  agency  or  instrumen¬ 
tality  of  the  United  States)  who,  as  such,  regularly  receive  compensation  for  cur¬ 
rent  services.  The  Board  shall  meet  at  least  once  a  month  and  at  other  times 
upon  the  call  of  the  Administrator  or  when  three  or  more  members  of  the  Board 
request  the  Administrator  to  call  a  meeting.  Not  more  than  a  majority  of  two 
of  the  members  shall  be  appointed  to  the  Board  from  the  same  political  party. 
Members  of  the  Board,  other  than  the  Administrator,  shall  receive,  out  of  funds 
made  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  title,  a  per  diem  allowance  of  $50  for  each 
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day  spent  away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business,  for  the  purpose  of 
attendance  at  meetings  of  the  Board,  or  at  conferences  held  upon  the  call  of  the 
Administrator,  and  in  necessary  travel,  and  while  so  engaged,  they  may  be  paid 
actual  travel  expenses  and  not  to  exceed  $10  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  and 
other  expenses. 

(b)  The  Administrator  may  appoint  such  other  advisory  committees  as  he 
may  determine  to  be  necessary  or  desirable  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

UNITED  STATES  SPECIAL  REPRESENTATIVE  ABROAD 

Sec.  108.  There  shall  be  a  United  States  Special  Representative  in  Europe  who 
shall  (a)  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  (b)  be  entitled  to  receive  the  same  compensation  and  allowances  as  a 
chief  of  mission,  class  1,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act  of  August  13,  1946  (60 
Stat.  999),  and  (c)  have  the  rank  of  ambassador  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary. 
He  shall  be  the  representative  of  the  Administrator,  and  shall  also  be  the  chief 
representative  of  the  United  States  Government  to  any  organization  of  partici¬ 
pating  countries  which  may  be  established  by  such  countries  to  further  a  joint 
program  for  European  recovery,  and  shall  discharge  in  Europe  such  additional 
responsibilities  as  may  be  assigned  to  him  with  the  approval  of  the  President  in 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title.  He  may  also  be  designated  as  the 
United  States  representative  on  the  Economic  Commission  for  Europe.  He  shall 
receive  his  instructions  from  the  Administrator  and  such  instructions  shall  be 
prepared  and  transmitted  to  him  in  accordance  with  procedures  agreed  to  between 
the  Administrator  and  the  Secretary  of  State  in  order  to  assure  appropriate 
coordination  as  provided  by  subsection  (b)  of  section  105  of  this  title.  He  shall 
coordinate  the  activities  of  the  chiefs  of  special  missions  provided  for  in  section  109 
of  this  title.  He  shall  keep  the  Administrator,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  chiefs 
of  the  United  States  diplomatic  missions,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  special  missions 
provided  for  in  section  109  of  this  title  currently  informed  concerning  his  activities. 
He  shall  consult  with  the  chiefs  of  all  such  missions,  who  shall  give  him  such 
cooperation  as  he  may  require  for  the  performance  of  his  duties  under  this  title. 
There  shall  be  a  Deputy  United  States  Special  Representative  in  Europe  who  shall  (a) 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  ( b ) 
be  entitled  to  receive  the  same  compensation  and  allowances  as  a  chief  of  mission, 
class  S,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act  of  August  IS,  1946  (60  Stat.  999),  and  ( c )  have 
the  rank  of  ambassador  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary.  The  Deputy  United 
States  Special  Representative  shall  perform  such  functions  as  the  United  States 
Special  Representative  shall  designate,  and  shall  be  Acting  United  States  Special 
Representative  during  the  absence  or  disability  of  the  United  States  Special  Rep¬ 
resentative  or  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  United  States  Special 
Representative. 

SPECIAL  ECA  MISSIONS  ABROAD 

Sec.  109.  (a)  There  shall  be  established  for  each  participating  country,  except 
as  provided  in  subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  a  special  mission  for  economic  co¬ 
operation  under  the  direction  of  a  chief  who  shall  be  responsible  for  assuring  the 
performance  within  such  country  of  operations  under  this  title.  The  chief  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Administrator,  shall  receive  his  instructions  from  the  Admin¬ 
istrator,  and  shall  report  to  the  Administrator  on  the  performance  of  the  duties 
assigned  to  him.  The  chief  of  the  special  mission  shall  take  rank  immediately 
after  the  chief  of  the  United  States  diplomatic  mission  in  such  country ;  and  the 
chief  of  the  special  mission  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  same  compensation  and 
allowances  as  a  chief  of  mission,  class  3,  on  a  chief  of  mission,  class  4,  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Act  of  August  13,  1946  (60  Stat.  999),  or  compensation  and  allowances 
in  accordance  with  section  110  (a)  of  this,  title,  as  the  Administrator  shall  determine 
to  be  necessary  or  appropriate. 

(b)  The  chief  of  the  special  mission  shall  keep  the  chief  of  the  United  States 
diplomatic  mission  fully  and  currently  informed  on  matters,  including  prospective 
action,  arising  within  the  scope  of  the  operations  of  the  special  mission  and  the 
chief  of  the  diplomatic  mission  shall  keep  the  chief  of  the  special  mission  fully  and 
currently  informed  on  matters  relative  to  the  conduct  of  the  duties  of  the  chief  of 
the  special  mission.  The  chief  of  the  United  States  diplomatic  mission  will  be 
responsible  for  assuring  that  the  operations  of  the  special  mission  are  consistent 
with  the  foreign-policy  objectives  of  the  United  States  in  such  country  and  to  that 
end  whenever  the  chief  of  the  United  States  diplomatic  mission  believes  that  any 
action,  proposed  action,  or  failure  to  act  on  the  part  of  the  special  mission  is  in¬ 
consistent  with  such  foreign-policy  objectives,  he  shall  so  advise  the  chief  of  the 
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special  mission  and  the  United  States  Special  Representative  in  Europe.  If  differ¬ 
ences  of  view  are  not  adjusted  by  consultation,  the  matter  shall  be  referred  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Administrator  for  decision. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  provide  such  office  space,  facilities,  and  other 
administrative  services  for  the  United  States  Special  Representative  in  Europe 
and  his  staff,  and  for  the  special  mission  in  each  participating  country,  as  may 
be  agreed  between  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Administrator. 

(d)  With  respect  to  any  of  the  zones  of  occupation  of  Germany  and  of  the 
Free  Territory  of  Trieste,  during  the  period  of  occupation,  the  President  shall 
make  appropriate  administrative  arrangements  for  the  conduct  of  operations 
under  this  title,  in  order  to  enable  the  Administrator  to  carry  out  his  responsibility 
to  assure  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

PERSONNEL  OUTSIDE  UNITED  STATES 

Sec.  110.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  performing  functions  under  this  title  outside  . 
the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States  the  Administrator  may — 

(1)  employ  persons  who  shall  receive  compensation  at  any  of  the  rates 
provided  for  the  Foreign  Service  Reserve  and  Staff  by  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1946  (60  Stat.  999),  together  with  allowances  and  benefits  established 
thereunder;  and 

(2)  recommend  the  appointment  or  assignment  of  persons,  and  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  may  appoint  or  assign  such  persons,  to  any  class  in  the  Foreign 
Service  Reserve  or  Staff  for  the  duration  of  operations  under  this  title,  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  may  assign,  transfer,  or  promote  such  persons  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Administrator.  Persons  so  appointed  to  the  Foreign 
Service  Staff  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  section  528  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  performing  functions  under  this  title  outside  the  conti¬ 
nental  limits  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  State  may,  at  the  request  of 
the  Administrator,  appoint,  for  the  duration  of  operations  under  this  title,  alien 
clerks  and  employees  in  accordance  with  applicable  provisions  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946  (60  Stat.  999). 

(c)  No  citizen  or  resident  of  the  United  States  may  be  employed,  or  if  already 
employed,  may  be  assigned  to  duties  by  the  Secretary  of  State  or  the  Administrator 
under  this  title  for  a  period  to  exceed  three  months  unless  such  individual  has 
been  investigated  as  to  loyalty  and  security  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga¬ 
tion  and  a  report  thereon  has  been  made  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Admin¬ 
istrator,  and  until  the  Secretary  of  State  or  the  Administrator  has  certified  in 
writing  (and  filed  copies  thereof  with  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs)  that,  after  full  consideration  of 
such  report,  he  believes  such  individual  is  loyal  to  the  United  States,  its  Consti¬ 
tution,  and  form  of  government,  and  is  not  now  and  has  never  been  a  member 
of  any  organization  advocating  contrary  views.  This  subsection  shall  not  apply 
in  the  case  of  any  officer  appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate. 


NATURE  AND  METHOD  OF  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  111.  (a)  The  Administrator  may,  from  time  to  time,  furnish  assistance 
to  any  participating  country  by  providing  for  the  performance  of  any  of  the 
functions  set  forth  in  paragraphs  (1)  through  (5)  of  this  subsection  when  he 
deems  it  to  be  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title,  and  upon  the  terms 
and  conditions  set  forth  in  this  title  and  such  additional  terms  and  conditions 
consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  title  as  he  may  determine  to  be  necessary 
and  proper. 

(1)  Procurement  from  any  source,  including  Government  stocks  on  the 
same  basis  as  procurement  by  Government  agencies  under  Public  Law  375 
(Seventy-ninth  Congress)  for  their  own  use,  of  any  commodity  which  he 
determines  to  be  required  for  the  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title. 
As  used  in  this  title,  the  term  “commodity”  means  any  commodity,  material, 
article,  supply,  or  goods  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

(2)  Processing,  storing,  transporting,  and  repairing  any  commodities,  or 
performing  any  other  services  with  respect  to  a  participating  country  which 
he  determines  to  be  required  for  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  this  title. 
The  Administrator  shall,  in  providing  for  the  procurement  of  commodities 
under  authority  of  this  title,  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure, 
so  far  as  is  practicable,  that  at  least  50  per  centum  of  the  gross  tonnage  of 
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commodities,  procured  within  the  United  States  out  of  funds  made  available 
under  this  title  and  transported  abroad  on  ocean  vessels,  is  so  transported 
on  United  States  flag  vessels  to  the  extent  such  vessels  are  available  at 
market  rates  for  United  States  flag  vessels,  not  to  exceed  a  reasonable  differential 
above  current  world  market  rates. 

(3)  Procurement  of  and  furnishing  technical  information  and  assistance. 

(4)  Transfer  of  any  commodity  or  service,  which  transfer  shall  be  signified 
by  delivery  of  the  custody  and  right  of  possession  and  use  of  such  commodity, 
or  otherwise  making  available  any  such  commodity,  or  by  rendering  a  service 
to  a  participating  country  or  to  any  agency  or  organization  representing  a 
participating  country. 

(5)  The  allocation  of  commodities  or  services  to  specific  projects  designed 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  which  have  been  submitted  to  the 
Administrator  by  participating  countries  and  have  been  approved  by  him. 

(b)  In  order  to  facilitate  and  maximize  the  use  of  private  channels  of  trade, 
subject  to  adequate  safeguards  to  assure  that  all  expenditures  in  connection  with 
such  procurement  are  within  approved  programs  in  accordance  with  terms  and 
conditions  established  by  the  Administrator,  he  may  provide  for  the  performance 
of  any  of  the  functions  described  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section — - 

(1)  by  establishing  accounts  against  which,  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Administrator — 

(i)  letters  of  commitment  may  be  issued  in  connection  with  supply 
programs  approved  by  the  Administrator  (and  such  letters  of  commit¬ 
ment,  when  issued,  shall  constitute  obligations  of  the  United  States  and 
monies  due  or  to  become  due  thereunder  shall  be  assignable  under  the 
Assignment  of  Claims  Act  of  1940  and  shall  constitute  obligations  of 
applicable  appropriations) ;  and 

(ii)  withdrawals  may  be  made  by  participating  countries,  or  agencies 
or  organizations  representing  participating  countries  or  by  other  persons 
or  organizations,  upon  presentation  of  contracts,  invoices,  or  other  docu- 

.  mentation  specified  by  the  Administrator  under  arrangements  prescribed 
by  the  Administrator  to  assure  the  use  of  such  withdrawals  for  purposes 
approved  by  the  Administrator. 

Such  accounts  may  be  established  on  the  books  of  the  Administration,  or  any 
other  department,  agency,  or  establishment  of  the  Government  specified  by 
the  Administrator,  or,  on  terms  and  conditions  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  in  banking  institutions  in  the  United  States.  Expenditures 
of  funds  which  have  been  made  available  through  accounts  so  established  shall 
be  accounted  for  on  standard  documentation  required  for  expenditures  of 
Government  funds:  Provided,  That  such  expenditures  for  commodities  or 
services  procured  outside  the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States  under 
authority  of  this  section  may  be  accounted  for  exclusively  on  such  certifi¬ 
cation  as  the  Administrator  may  prescribe  in  regulations  promulgated  by 
him  with  the  approval  of  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States  to 
assure  expenditure  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

(2)  by  utilizing  the  services  and  facilities  of  any  department,  agency,  or 
establishment  of  the  Government  as  the  President  shall  direct,  or  with  the 
consent  of  the  head  of  such  department,  agency,  or  establishment,  or,  in  the 
President’s  discretion,  by  acting  in  cooperation  with  the  United  Nations  or 
with  other  international  organizations  or  with  agencies  of  the  participating 
countries,  and  funds  allocated  pursuant  to  this  section  to  any  department, 
agency,  or  establishment  of  the  Government  shall  be  established  in  separate 
appropriation  accounts  on  the  books  of  the  Treasury. 

(3)  by  making,  under  rules  and  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Adminis¬ 
trator,  guaranties  to  any  person  of  investments  in  connection  with  projects, 
including  expansion,  modernization,  or  development  of  existing  enterprises, 
approved  by  the  Administrator  and  the  participating  country  concerned  as 
furthering  the  purposes  of  this  title  (including  guaranties  of  investments  in 
enterprises  producing  or  distributing  informational  media  consistent  with  the 
national  interests  of  the  United  States:  Provided,  That  the  amount  of  such 
guaranties  made  in  [the  first]  any  fiscal  year  [after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act]  does  not  exceed  $15,000,000)  which  guaranties  shall  terminate  not 
later  than  fourteen  years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act:  Provided, 
That — 

(i)  the  guaranty  to  any  person  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  dollars 
invested  in  the  project  by  such  person  with  the  approval  of  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  [and  shall  be  limited  to  the  transfer  into  United  States  dollars  of 
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othei  currencies,  or  credits  in  such  currencies,  received  by  such  person 
as  income  from  the  approved  investment,  as  repayment  or  return 
thereof,  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  as  compensation  for  the  sale  or  disposition 
of  all  or  any  part  thereof:  Provided,  That,  when  any  payment  is  made 
to  any  person  under  authority  of  this  paragraph,  such  currencies,  or 
credits  in  such  currencies,  shall  become  the  property  of  the  United 
States  Government;]  plus  actual  earnings  or  profits  on  said  project  to 
the  extent  provided  by  such  guaranty; 

(ii)  the  Administrator  may  charge  a  fee  in  an  amount  determined  by 
him  not  exceeding  1  per  centum  per  annum  of  the  amount  of  each 
guaranty,  and  all  fees  collected  hereunder  shall  be  available  for  expendi¬ 
ture  in  discharge  of  liabilities  under  guaranties  made  under  this  para¬ 
graph  until  such  time  as  all  such  liabilities  have  been  discharged  or  have 
expired,  or  until  all  such  fees  have  been  expended  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  paragraph;  and 

(iii)  as  used  in  this  paragraph,  the  term  “person”  means  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  or  any  corporation,  partnership,  or  other  association 
created  under  the  law  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State  or  Territory 
and  substantially  beneficially  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

(iv)  As  used  in  this  paragraph,  the  term  “investment”  includes  the  fur¬ 
nishing  of  capital  goods  items  and  related  services,  for  use  in  connection 
with  projects  approved  by  the  Administrator,  pursuant  to  a  contract  providing 
for  payment  in  whole  or  in  part  after  June  30,  1950;  and 

(v)  the  guaranty  to  any  person  shall  be  limited  to  assuring  the  following: 
( 1 )  the  transfer  into  United  States  dollars  of  other  currencies,  or  credits  in 
such  currencies  received  by  such  person  as  earnings  or  profits  from  the 
approved  investment,  as  repayment  or  return  thereof,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
or  as  compensation  for  the  sale  or  disposition  of  all  or  any  part  thereof; 
and  (3)  compensation  in  United  States  dollars  for  loss  of  all  or  any  part  of 
the  approved  investment,  which  shall  be  found  by  the  Administrator  to  have 
been  lost  to  such  person  by  reason  of  one  or  more  of  the  following  causes; 
(a)  seizure,  confiscation,  or  expropriation,  (6)  destruction  by  riot,  revolution, 
or  war,  (c)  any  law,  ordinance,  regulation,  decree,  or  administrative  action 
( other  than  measures  affecting  the  conversion  of  currency ),  which  m  the 
opinion  of  the  Administrator  prevents  the  further  transaction  of  the  business 
for  which  the  guaranty  was  issued.  When  any  payment  is  made  to  any 
person  pursuant  to  a  guaranty  as  hereinbefore  described,  the  currency,  credits 
or  assets  on  account  of  which  such  payment  is  made  shall  become  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  United  States  Government,  and  the  United  States  Government 
shall  be  subrogated  to  any  right,  title,  claim,  or  cause  of  action  existing  in 
connection  therewith. 

The  total  amount  of  the  guaranties  made  under  this  paragraph  (3)  shall  not 
exceed  $300,000,000C,  and  as  such  guaranties  are  made  the  authority  to  realize 
funds  from  the  sale  of  notes  for  the  purpose  of  allocating  funds  to  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  Washington  under  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section  shall  be  accordingly  reduced.];  Provided,  That  any  funds  allocated  to 
a  guaranty  and  remaining  after  all  liability  of  the  United  States  assumed  in 
connection  therwith  has  been  released,  discharged,  or  otherwise  terminated,  shall 
be  available  for  allocation  to  other  guaranties,  the  foregoing  limitation  notwith¬ 
standing.  Any  payments  made  to  discharge  liabilities  under  guaranties 
issued  under  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  paid  out  of  fees  collected 
under  subparagraph  (ii)  of  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection  as  long  as  such 
fees  are  available,  and  thereafter  shall  be  paid  out  of  funds  realized  from 
the  sale  of  notes  which  shall  be  issued  under  authority  of  paragraph  (2)  of 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section  when  necessary  to  discharge  liabilities  under 
any  such  guaranty. 

(c)  (1)  The  Administrator  may  provide  assistance  for  any  participating 
country,  in  the  form  and  under  the  procedures  authorized  in  subsections  (a)  and 
(b),  respectively,  of  this  section,  through  grants  or  upon  payment  in  cash,  or  on 
credit  terms,  or  on  such  other  terms  of  payment  as  he  may  find  appropriate, 
including  payment  by  the  transfer  to  the  United  States  (under  such  terms  and  in 
such  quantities  as  may  be  agreed  to  between  the  Administrator  and  the  partici¬ 
pating  country)  of  materials  which  are  required  by  the  United  States  as  a  result 
of  deficiencies  or  potential  deficiencies  in  its  own  resources.  In  determining 
whether  such  assistance  shall  be  through  grants  or  upon  terms  of  payment,  and  in 
determining  the  terms  of  payment,  he  shall  act  in  consultation  with  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  International  Monetary  and  Financial  Problems,  and  the 
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determination  whether  or  not  a  participating  country  should  be  required  to  make 
payment  for  any  assistance  furnished  to  such  country  in  furtherance  of  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  title,  and  the  terms  of  such  payment,  if  required,  shall  depend  upon 
the  character  and  purpose  of  the  assistance  and  upon  whether  there  is  reasonable 
assurance  of  repayment  considering  the  capacity  of  such  country  to  make  such 
payments  without  jeopardizing  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

(2)  When  it  is  determined  that  assistance  should  be  extended  under  the 
provisions  of  this  title  on  credit  terms,  the  Administrator  shall  allocate  funds  for 
the  purpose  to  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington,  which  shall,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  provisions  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  (59  Stat.  526),  as 
amended,  make  and  administer  the  credit  on  terms  specified  by  the  Administrator 
in  consultation  with  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  International  Monetary 
and  Financial  Problems.  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to  issue  notes  from 
time  to  time  for  purchase  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  an  amount  not 
exceeding  in  the  aggregate  $1,000,000,000  (i)  for  the  purpose  of  allocating  funds 
to  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  under  this  paragraph  during  the  period 
of  one  year  following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  (ii)  for  the  purpose  of 
■carrying  out  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  until 
all  liabilities  arising  under  guaranties  made  pursuant  to  such  paragraph  (3)  have 
■expired  or  have  been  discharged.  In  addition  to  the  amount  of  notes  above  author¬ 
ized,  the  Administrator  is  authorized,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  ( b )  of  this  section,  to  issue  notes  from  time  to  time  for 
purchase  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  an  amount  not  exceeding  in  the  aggregate 
$300,000,000  less  any  amount  allocated  prior  to  April  3,  1949,  for  such  purpose, 
until  all  liabilities  arising  under  guaranties  made  pursuant  to  this  authorization 
have  expired  or  have  been  discharged.  [Such]  The  notes  hereinabove  authorized 
shall  be  redeemable  at  the  option  of  the  Administrator  before  maturity  in  such 
manner  as  may  be  stipulated  in  such  notes  and  shall  have  such  maturity  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  Administrator  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Each  such  note  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  into  consideration  the  current  average  rate  on  out¬ 
standing  marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States  as  of  the  last  day  of  the 
month  preceding  the  issuance  of  the  note.  Payment  under  this  paragraph  of  the 
purchase  price  of  such  notes  and  repayments  thereof  by  the  Administrator  shall  be 
treated  as  public-debt  transactions  of  the  United  States.  In  allocating  funds  to 
the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  for  assistance  on  credit  terms  under  this 
paragraph,  the  Administrator  shall  first  utilize  such  funds  realized  from  the  sale  of 
notes  authorized  by  this  paragraph  as  he  determines  to  be  available  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  and  when  such  funds  are  exhausted,  or  after  the  end  of  one  year  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  whichever  is  earlier,  he  shall  utilize  any  funds 
appropriated  under  this  title.  The  Administrator  shall  make  advances  to,  or 
reimburse,  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  for  necessary  administrative 
expenses  in  connection  with  such  credits.  Credits  made  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  Washington  with  funds  so  allocated  to  it  by  the  Administrator  shall  not 
be  considered  in  determining  whether  the  Bank  has  outstanding  at  any  one  time 
loans  and  guaranties  to  the  extent  of  the  limitation  imposed  by  section  7  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  (59  Stat.  529),  as  amended.  Amounts  received 
in  repayment  of  principal  and  interest  on  any  credits  made  under  this  paragraph 
shall  be  deposited  into  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treasury:  Provided,  That, 
to  the  extent  required  for  such  purpose,  amounts  received  in  repayment  of  prin¬ 
cipal  and  interest  on  any  credits  made  out  of  funds  realized  from  the  sale  of  notes 
authorized  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  deposited  into  the  Treasury  for  the 
purpose  of  the  retirement  of  such  notes. 

PROTECTION  OP  OOMESTIC  ECONOMY 

Sec.  112.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  provide  for  the  procurement  in  the 
United  States  of  commodities  under  tljis  title  in  such  a  way  as  to  (1)  minimize 
the  drain  upon  the  resources  of  the  United  States  and  the  impact  of  such  procure¬ 
ment  upon  the  domestic  economy  and  (2)  avoid  impairing  the  fulfillment  of 
vital  needs'of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  procurement  of  petroleum  and  petroleum  products  under  this  title 
shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  be  made  from  petroleum  sources  out¬ 
side  the  United  States;  and,  in  furnishing  commodities  under  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  the  Administrator  shall  take  fully  into  account  the  present  and  antici¬ 
pated  world  shortage  of  petroleum  and  its  products  and  the  consequent  undesira¬ 
bility  of  expansion  in  petroleum-consuming  equipment  where  the  use  of  alternate 
fuels  or  other  sources  of  power  is  practicable. 
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[(c)  In  order  to  assure  the  conservation  of  domestic  grain  supplies  and  the 
retention  in  the  United  States  of  byproduct  feeds  necessary  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  agricultural  economy  of  the  United  States,  the  amounts  of  wheat  and 
wheat  flour  produced  in  the  United  States  to  be  transferred  by  grant  to  the 
participating  countries  shall  be  so  determined  that  the  total  quantity  of  United 
States  wheat  used  to  produce  the  wheat  flour  procured  in  the  United  States  for 
transfer  by  grant  to  such  countries  under  this  title  shall  not  be  less  than  25  per 
centum  of  the  aggregate  of  the  unprocessed  wheat  and  wheat  in  the  form  of  flour 
procured  in  the  United  States  for  transfer  by  grant  to  such  countries  under  this 
title.] 

(d)  The  term  “surplus  agricultural  commodity”  as  used  in  this  section  is  defined 
as  any  agricultural  commodity,  or  product  thereof,  produced  in  the  United  States 
which  is  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  be  in  excess  of  domestic 
requirements.  In  providing  for  the  procurement  of  any  such  surplus  agricultural 
commodity  for  transfer  by  grant  to  any  participating  country  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  such  country,  the  Administrator  shall,  insofar  as  practicable 
and  where  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title,  give  effect  to  the  following: 

(1)  The  Administrator  shall  authorize  the  procurement  of  any  such  surplus 
agricultural  commodity  only  within  the  United  States:  Provided,  That  this 
restriction  shall  not  be  applicable  (i)  to  any  agricultural  commodity,  or  product 
thereof,  located  in  one  participating  country,  and  intended  for  transfer  to  another 
participating  country,  if  the  Administrator,  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  determines  that  such  procurement  and  transfer  is  in  furtherance  of 
the  purposes  of  this  title,  and  would  not  create  a  burdensome  surplus  in  the 
United  States  or  seriously  prejudice  the  position  of  domestic  producers  of  such 
surplus  agricultural  commodities,  or  (ii)  if,  and  to  the  extent  that  any  such 
surplus  agricultural  commodity  is  not  available  in  the  United  States  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  supply  the  requirements  of  the  participating  countries  under  this 
title. 

(2)  In  providing  for  the  procurement  of  any  such  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modity,  the  Administrator  shall,  insofar  as  practicable  and  applicable,  and  after 
giving  due  consideration  to  the  excess  of  any  such  commodity  over  domestic 
requirements,  and  to  the  historic  reliance  of  United  States  producers  of  any  such 
surplus  agricultural  commodity  upon  markets  in  the  participating  countries, 
provide  for  the  procurement  of  each  class  or  type  of  any  such  surplus  agricultural 
commodity  in  the  approximate  proportion  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
determines  such  classes  or  types  bear  to  the  total  amount  of  excess  of  such  surplus 
agricultural  commodity  over  domestic  requirements. 

(e)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines  that  any  quantity  of 
any  surplus  agricultural  commodity,  heretofore  or  hereafter  acquired  by  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  in  the  administration  of  its  price-support  programs, 
is  available  for  use  in  furnishing  assistance  to  foreign  countries,  he  shall  so  advise 
all  departments,  agencies,  and  establishments  of  the  Government  administering 
laws  providing  for  the  furnishing  of  assistance  or  relief  to  foreign  countries 
(including  occupied  or  liberated  countries  or  areas  of  such  countries).  There¬ 
after  the  department,  agency,  or  establishment  administering  any  such  law 
shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  consistent  with  the  provisions  and  in 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  such  law,  and  where  for  transfer  by  grant  and  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  such  foreign  country,  procure  or  provide 
for  the  procurement  of  such  quantity  of  such  surplus  agricultural  commodity. 
The  sales  price  paid  as  reimbursement  to  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for 
any  such  surplus  agricultural  commodity  shall  be  in  such  amount  as  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  determines  will  fully  reimburse  it  for  the  cost  to  it  of  such 
surplus  agricultural  commodity  at  the  time  and  place  such  surplus  agricultural 
commodity  is  delivered  by  it,  but  in  no  event  shall  the  sales  price  be  higher  than 
the  domestic  market  price  at  such  time  and  place  of  delivery  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  pay  not  to  exceed 
50  per  centum  of  such  sales  price  as  authorized  by  subsection  (f)  of  this  section. 

(f)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  section,  but  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  in  order  to  encourage  utilization  of  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  pursuant  to  this  or  any  other  Act  providing  for  assistance  or  relief  to 
foreign  countries,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
clause  (1),  section  32,  Public  Law  320,  Seventy-fourth  Congress,  as  amended, 
may  make  payments,  including  payments  to  any  government  agency  procuring 
or  selling  such  surplus  agricultural  commodities,  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  50 
per  centum  of  the  sales  price  (basis  free  along  ship  or  free  on  board  vessel,  United 
States  ports),  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  of  such  surplus 
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agricultural  commodities.  The  rescission  of  the  remainder  of  section  32  funds 
by  the  Act  of  July  30,  1947  (Public  Law  266,  Eightieth  Congress),  is  hereby 
canceled  and  such  funds  are  hereby  made  available  for  the  purposes  of  section  32 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1948. 

(g)  No  export  shall  be  authorized  pursuant  to  authority  conferred  by  [section 
6  of  the  Act  of  July  2,  1940  (54  Stat.  714),  including  any  amendment  thereto,] 
the  Ex-port  Control  Act  of  1949  of  any  commodity  from  the  United  States  to  any 
country  wholly  or  partly  in  Europe  which  is  not  a  participating  country,  if  the 
department,  agency,  or  officer  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  exer¬ 
cising  the  authority  granted  to  the  President  by  [section  6  of  the  Act  of  July  2, 
1940,  as  amended,]  the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949  determines  that  the  supply  of 
such  commodity  is  insufficient  (or  would  be  insufficient  if  such  export  were  per¬ 
mitted)  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  participating  countries  under  this  title  as 
determined  by  the  Administrator:  Provided,  however,  That  such  export  may  be 
authorized  if  such  department,  agency,  or  officer  determines  that  such  export  is 
otherwise  in  the  national  interest  of  the  United  States. 

(h)  In  providing  for  the  performance  of  any  of  the  functions  described  in  sub¬ 
section  (a)  of  section  111,  the  Administrator  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  this  title,  utilize  private 
channels  of  trade,  and,  insofar  as  practicable,  make  available  or  cause  to  be  made 
available  to  suppliers  in  the  United  States  reasonable  information,  as  far  in  advance 
as  possible,  of  purchases  proposed  to  be  financed  with  funds  authorized  under  this 
title. 

(i)  No  funds  authorized  for  the  purposes  of  this  title  shall  be  used  for  the  purchase 
in  bulk  of  any  commodities  ( other  than  commodities  procured  by  or  in  the  possession 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  pursuant  to  price  support  programs  required 
by  law )  at  prices  higher  than  the  market  price  prevailing  in  the  United  States  at  the 
time  of  the  purchase  adjusted  for  differences  in  the  cost  of  transportation  to  destination, 
quality,  and  terms  of  payment. 

REIMBURSEMENT  TO  GOVERNMENT  AGENCIES 

Sec.  113.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  make  reimbursement  or  payment,  out 
of  funds  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  title,  for  any  commodity,  service,  or 
facility  procured  under  section  111  of  this  title  from  any  department,  agency,  or 
establishment  of  the  Government.  Such  reimbursement  or  payment  shall  be 
made  to  the  owning  or  disposal  agency,  as  the  case  may  be,  at  replacement  cost, 
or,  if  required  by  law,  at  actual  cost,  or  at  any  other  price  authorized  by  law  and 
agreed  to  between  the  Administrator  and  such  agency.  The  amount  of  any  reim¬ 
bursement  or  payment  to  an  owning  agency  for  commodities,  services,  or  facilities 
so  procured  shall  be  credited  to  current  applicable  appropriations,  funds,  or  ac¬ 
counts  from  which  there  may  be  procured  replacements  of  similar  commodities  or 
such  services  or  facilities:  Provided,  That  such  commodities,  services,  or  facilities 
may  be  procured  from  an  owning  agency  only  with  the  consent  of  such  agency: 
And  provided  further,  That  where  such  appropriations,  funds,  or  accounts  are  not 
reimbursable  except  by  reason  of  this  subsection,  and  when  the  owning  agency 
determines  that  replacement  of  any  commodity  procured  under  authority  of  this 
section  is  not  necessary,  any  funds  received  in  payment  therefor  shall  be  covered 
into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

(b)  The  Administrator,  whenever  in  his  judgment  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  will  best  be  served  thereby,  may  dispose  of  any  commodity  procured  out 
of  funds  made  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  title,  in  lieu  of  transferring  such 
commodity  to  a  participating  country,  (1)  by  transfer  of  such  commodity,  upon 
reimbursement,  to  any  department,  agency,  or  establishment  of  the  Government 
for  use  or  disposal  by  such  department,  agency,  or  establishment  as  authorized 
by  law,  or  (2)  without  regard  to  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the  disposal  of 
Government-owned  property,  when  necessary  to  prevent  spoilage  or  wastage  of 
such  commodity  or  to  conserve  the  usefulness  thereof.  Funds  realized  from  such 
disposal  or  transfer  shall  revert  to  the  respective  appropriation  or  appropriations 
out  of  which  funds  were  expended  for  the  procurement  of  such  commodity. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  114.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other  law,  the  Recon¬ 
struction  Finance  Corporation  is  authorized  and  directed,  until  such  time  as  an 
appropriation  shall  be  made  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  to  make 
advances  not  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate  $1,000,000,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
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of  this  title,  in  such  manner,  at  such  time,  and  in  such  amounts  as  the  President 
shall  determine,  and  no  interest  shall  be  charged  on  advances  made  by  the 
Treasury  to  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  for  this  purpose.  The 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  shall  be  repaid  without  interest  for  advances 
made  by  it  hereunder,  from  funds  made  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

(b)  Such  part  as  the  President  may  determine  of  the  unobligated  and  unex¬ 
pended  balances  of  appropriations  or  other  funds  available  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Foreign  Aid  Act  of  1947  shall  be  available  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title. 

(c)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title  with  respect  to  those 
participating  countries  which  adhere  to  the  purposes  of  this  title,  and  remain 
eligible  to  receive  assistance  hereunder,  such  funds  shall  be  available  as  are  here¬ 
after  authorized  and  appropriated  to  the  President  from  time  to  time  through 
June  30,  1952,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  and  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this 
title:  Provided,  however,  That  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  and  accomplishing 
the  purposes  of  this  title  for  the  period  of  one  year  following  the  date  of  enact¬ 
ment  of  this  Act,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  so  appropriated  not  to  exceed 
$4,300,000,000[.]  :  Provided  further,  That  in  addition  to  the  amount  above  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  and  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  this  title  not  to  exceed  $1 ,100,000,000  for 
the  period  April  3,  1949,  through  June  80,  1949,  and  not  to  exceed  $4,280,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1950:  Provided  f  urther,  That  in  addition  to  the  fore¬ 
going  any  balance,  unobligated  as  of  June  30,  1949,  or  subsequently  released  from 
obligation,  of  funds  appropriated  for  carrying  out  and  accomplishing  the  purposes  of 
this  title  for  any  period  ending  on  or  prior  to  that  date  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  made 
available  for  obligation  through  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1950,  and  to  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  and  consolidated  with  any  appropriations  for  carrying  out  and  accomplishing 
the  purposes  of  this  title  for  said  fiscal  year.  Nothing  in  this  title  is  intended  nor 
shall  it  be  construed  as  an  express  or  implied  commitment  to  provide  any  specific 
assistance,  whether  of  funds,  commodities,  or  services,  to  any  country  or  countries. 
The  [authorization]  authorizations  in  this  title  [is]  are  limited  to  the  period  [of 
twelve  months]  ending  June  30,  1950,  in  order  that  [subsequent  Congresses] 
the  Congress  may  pass  on  any  subsequent  authorizations. 

(d)  Funds  made  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  title  shall  be  available  for 
incurring  and  defraying  all  necessary  expenses  incident  to  carrying  out  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  title,  including  administrative  expenses  and  expenses  for  compensa¬ 
tion,  allowances,  and  travel  of  personnel,  including  Foreign  Service  personnel  whose 
services  are  utilized  primarily  for  the  purposes  of  this  title,  and,  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  any  other  law,  for  printing  and  binding,  and  for  expenditures 
outside  the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States  for  the  procurement  of  supplies 
and  services  and  for  other  administrative  purposes  (other  than  compensation  of 
personnel)  without  regard  to  such  laws  and  regulations  governing  the  obligation 
and  expenditure  of  government  funds,  as  the  Administrator  shall  specify  in  the 
interest  of  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

(e)  The  unencumbered  portions  of  any  deposits  which  may  have  been  made 
by  any  participating  country  pursuant  to  section  6  of  the  joint  resolution  providing 
for  relief  assistance  to  the  people  of  countries  devastated  by  war  (Public  Law  84, 
Eightieth  Congress)  and  section  5  (b)  of  the  Foreign  Aid  Act  of  1947  (Public 
Law  389,  Eightieth  Congress)  may  be  merged  with  the  deposits  to  be  made  by 
such  participating  country  in  accordance  with  section  115  (b)  (6)  of  this  title, 
and  shall  be  held  or  used  under  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  are  provided  in 
section  115  (b)  (6)  of  this  title. 

(f)  In  order  to  reserve  some  part  of  the  surplus  of  the  fiscal  year  1948  for 
payments  thereafter  to  be  made  under  this  title,  there  is  hereby  created  on  the 
books  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  trust  fund  to  be  known  as  the  Foreign 
Economic  Cooperation  Trust  Fund.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  an  amount  of  $3,000,000,000  out  of  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  the 
authorization  contained  in  this  title  shall,  when  appropriated,  be  transferred 
immediately  to  the  trust  fund,  and  shall  thereupon  be  considered  as  expended  dur¬ 
ing  the  fiscal  year  1948,  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  governmental  expenditures. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  be  the  sole  trustee  of  the  trust  fund  and  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay  out  of  the  fund  such  amounts  as  the  Administrator 
shall  duly  requisition.  The  first  expenditures  made  out  of  the  appropriations 
authorized  under  this  title  in  the  fiscal  year  1949  shall  be  made  with  funds  requisi¬ 
tioned  by  the  Administrator  out  of  the  trust  fund  until  the  fund  is  exhausted,  at 
which  time  such  fund  shall  cease  to  exist.  The  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall 
not  be  construed  as  affecting  the  application  of  any  provision  of  law  which  would 
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otherwise  govern  the  obligation  of  funds  so  appropriated  or  the  auditing  or  sub¬ 
mission  of  accounts  of  transactions  with  respect  to  such  funds. 

( g )  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other  law,  until  such  time  as  an  appro¬ 
priation  additional  to  that  made  by  Title  I  of  the  Foreign  Aid  Appropriation  Act,  19  f  9 
{Public  Law  793,  80th  Congress ) ,  shall  be  made  pursuant  to  subsection  ( c )  of  this  sec¬ 
tion,  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  is  authorized  and  directed  to  make 
advances  not  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate  $1,000,000,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  in  such  manner,  at  such  times,  and  in  such  amounts  as  the  Administrator 
shall  request,  and  no  interest  shall  be  charged  on  advances  made  by  the  Treasury  to 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  for  this  purpose.  The  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  shall  be  repaid  without  interest  for  advances  made  by  it  hereunder , 
from  funds  made  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

BILATERAL  AND  MULTILATERAL  UNDERTAKINGS 

Sec.  115.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  State,  after  consultation  with  the  Administrator, 

:  is  authorized  to  conclude,  with  individual  participating  countries  or  any  number 
of  such  countries  or  with  an  organization  representing  any  such  countries,  agree¬ 
ments  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title.  The  Secretary  of  State,  before 
an  Administrator  or  Deputy  Administrator  shall  have  qualified  and  taken  office, 
is  authorized  to  negotiate  and  conclude  such  temporary  agreements  in  implementa¬ 
tion  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  as  he  may  deem  necessary  in  furtherance  of 
,  the  purposes  of  this  title:  Provided,  That  when  an  Administrator  or  Deputy 
Administrator  shall  have  qualified  and  taken  office,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 
;  conclude  the  basic  agreements  required  by  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  only 
:  after  consultation  with  the  Administrator  or  Deputy  Administrator,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

(b)  The  provision  of  assistance  under  this  title  results  from  the  multilateral 
pledges  of  the  participating  countries  to  use  all  their  efforts  to  accomplish  a  joint 
recovery  program  based  upon  self-help  and  mutual  cooperation  as  embodied  in 
the  report  of  the  Committee  of  European  Economic  Cooperation  signed  at  Paris 
,  on  September  22,  1947,  and  is  contingent  upon  continuous  effort  of  the  partici¬ 
pating  countries  to  accomplish  a  joint  recovery  program  through  multilateral 
undertakings  and  the  establishment  of  a  continuing  organization  for  this  purpose. 
In  addition  to  continued  mutual  cooperation  of  the  participating  countries  in  such 
a  program,  each  such  country  shall  conclude  an  agreement  with  the  United 
States  in  order  for  such  country  to  be  eligible  to  receive  assistance  under  this 
!  title.  Such  agreement  shall  provide  for  the  adherence  of  such  country  to  the 
i  purposes  of  this  title  and  shall,  where  applicable,  make  appropriate  provision 
among  others,  for — 

(1)  promoting  industrial  and  agricultural  production  in  order  to  enable 
the  participating  country  to  become  independent  of  extraordinary  outside 
economic  assistance;  and  submitting  for  the  approval  of  the  Administrator, 
upon  his  request  and  whenever  he  deems  it  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
of  this  title,  specific  projects  proposed  by  such  country  to  be  undertaken  in 
substantial  part  with  assistance  furnished  under  this  title,  which  projects, 
whenever  practicable,  shall  include  projects  for  increased  production  of  coal, 
steel,  transportation  facilities,  and  food; 

(2)  taking  financial  and  monetary  measures  necessary  to  stabilize  its  cur¬ 
rency,  establish  or  maintain  a  valid  rate  of  exchange,  to  balance  its  govern¬ 
mental  budget  as  soon  as  practicable,  and  generally  to  restore  or  maintain 
confidence  in  its  monetary  system; 

(3)  cooperating  with  other  participating  countries  in  facilitating  and  stim¬ 
ulating  an  increasing  interchange  of  goods  and  services  among  the  partici¬ 
pating  countries  and  with  other  countries  and  cooperating  to  reduce  barriers 
to  trade  among  themselves  and  with  other  countries; 

(4)  making  efficient  and  practical  use,  within  the  framework  of  a  joint 
program  for  European  recovery,  of  the  resources  of  such  participating  coun¬ 
try,  including  any  commodities,  facilities,  or  services  furnished  under  this 
title,  which  use  shall  include,  to  the  extent  practicable,  taking  measures  to 
locate  and  identify  and  put  into  appropriate  use,  in  furtherance  of  such 
program,  assets,  and  earnings  therefrom,  which  belong  to  the  citizens  of  such 
country  and  which  are  situated  within  the  United  States,  its  Territories  and 
possessions ; 

(5)  facilitating  the  transfer  to  the  United  States  by  sale,  exchange,  barter, 
or  otherwise  for  stock  piling  or  other  purposes,  for  such  period  of  time  as 
may  be  agreed  to  and  upon  reasonable  terms  and  in  reasonable  quantities,  of 
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materials  which  are  required  by  the  United  States  as  a  result  of  deficiencies 
or  potential  deficiencies  in  its  own  resources,  and  which  may  be  available 
in  such  participating  country  after  due  regard  for  reasonable  requirements  for 
domestic  use  and  commercial  export  of  such  country; 

(6)  placing  in  a  special  account  a  deposit  in  the  currency  of  such  country, 
in  commensurate  amounts  and  under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be 
agreed  to  between  such  country  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
when  any  commodity  or  service  is  made  available  through  any  means  author¬ 
ized  under  this  title,  and  is  furnished  to  the  participating  country  on  a  grant 
basis [.J;  Provided,  That  the  obligation  to  make  such  deposits  may  be  waived, 
in  the  discretion  of  the  Administrator ,  with  respect  to  technical  information  or 
assistance  furnished  under  section  111  (a)  (3)  of  this  title  and  with  respect  to 
ocean  transportation  furnished  on  United  Stales  flag  vessels  under  section  111 
of  this  title  in  an  amount  not  exceeding  the  amount,  as  determined  by  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  by  which  the  charges  for  such  transportation  exceed  the  cost  of  such 
transportation  at  world  market  rates.  Such  special  account,  together  with  the 
unencumbered  portions  of  any  deposits  which  may  have  been  made  by  such 
country  pursuant  to  section  6  of  the  joint  resolution  providing  for  relief 
assistance  to  the  people  of  countries  devastated  by  war  (Public  Law  84, 
Eightieth  Congress)  and  section  5  (b)  of  the  Foreign  Aid  Act  of  1947  (Public 
Law  389,  Eightieth  Congress),  shall  be  held  or  used  within  such  country 
for  such  purposes  as  may  be  agreed  to  between  such  country  and  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  in  consultation  with  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Inter¬ 
national  Monetary  and  Financial  Problems,  and  thfe  Public  Advisory  Board 
provided  for  in  section  107  (a)  for  purposes  of  internal  monetary  and  financial 
stabilization,  for  the  stimulation  of  productive  activity  and  the  exploration 
for  and  development  of  new  sources  of  wealth,  or  for  such  other  expenditures 
as  may  be  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  title,  including  local  currency 
administrative  expenditures  of  the  United  States  incident  to  operations 
under  this  title,  and  under  agreement  that  any  unencumbered  balance 
remaining  in  such  account  on  June  30,  1952,  shall  be  disposed  of  within  such 
country  for  such  purposes  as  may,  subject  to  approval  by  Act  or  joint  res¬ 
olution  of  the  Congress,  be  agreed  to  between  such  country  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States; 

(7)  publishing  in  such  country  and  transmitting  to  the  United  States,  not 
less  frequently  than  every  calendar  quarter  after  the  date  of  the  agreement, 
full  statements  of  operations  under  the  agreement,  including  a  report  of  the 
use  of  funds,  commodities,  and  services  received  under  this  title; 

(8)  furnishing  promptly,  upon  request  of  the  United  States,  any  relevant 
information  which  would  be  of  assistance  to  the  United  States  in  determining 
the  nature  and  scope  of  operations  and  the  use  of  assistance  provided  under 
this  title; 

(9)  recognizing  the  principle  of  equity  in  respect  to  the  drain  upon  the 
natural  resources  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  recipient  countries,  by 
agreeing  to  negotiate  (a)  a  future  schedule  of  minimum  availabilities  to  the 
United  States  for  future  purchase  and  delivery  of  a  fair  share  of  materials 
which  are  required  by  the  United  States  as  a  result  of  deficiencies  or  potential 
deficiencies  in  its  own  resources  at  world  market  prices  so  as  to  protect  the 
access  of  United  States  industry  to  an  equitable  share  of  such  materials  either 
in  percentages  of  production  or  in  absolute  quantities  from  the  participating 
countries,  and  (b)  suitable  protection  for  the  right  of  access  for  any  person 
as  defined  in  paragraph  (iii)  of  subparagraph  (3)  of  section  111  (b)  in  the 
development  of  such  materials  on  terms  of  treatment  equivalent  to  those 
afforded  to  the  nationals  of  the  country  concerned,  and  (c)  an  agreed  schedule 
of  increased  production  of  such  materials  where  practicable  in  such  partici¬ 
pating  countries  and  for  delivery  of  an  agreed  percentage  of  such  increased 
production  to  be  transferred  to  the  United  States  on  a  long-term  basis  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  assistance  furnished  by  the  Administrator  to  such  countries 
under  this  title;  and 

(10)  submitting  for  the  decision  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice  or 
of  any  arbitral  tribunal  mutually  agreed  upon  any  case  espoused  by  the 
United  States  Government  involving  compensation  of  a  national  of  the 
United  States  for  governmental  measures  affecting  his  property  rights,  in¬ 
cluding  contracts  with  or  concessions  from  such  country. 
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(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  the 
Administrator,  during  the  three  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
may  perform  with  respect  to  any  participating  country  any  of  the  functions 
authorized  under  this  title  which  he  may  determine  to  be  essential  in  furtherance 
of  the  purposes  of  this  title,  if  (1)  such  country  has  signified  its  adherence  to  the 
purposes  of  this  title  and  its  intention  to  conclude  an  agreement  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  and  (2)  he  finds  that  such  country  is  complying 
with  the  applicable  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section:  Provided,  That, 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  the  Administrator  may,  through 
June  30,  1948,  provide  for  the  transfer  of  food,  medical  supplies,  fibers,  fuel, 
petroleum  and  petroleum  products,  fertilizer,  pesticides,  and  seed  to  any  country 
of  Europe  which  participated  in  the  Committee  of  European  Economic  Coopera¬ 
tion  and  which  undertook  pledges  to  the  other  participants  therein,  when  the 
Administrator  determines  that  the  transfer  of  any  such  supplies  to  any  such 
country  is  essential  in  order  to  make  it  possible  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title  by  alleviating  conditions  of  hunger  and  cold  and  by  preventing  serious 
economic  retrogression. 

(d)  The  Administrator  shall  encourage  the  joint  organization  of  the  partici¬ 
pating  countries  referred  to  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  to  ensure  that  each 
participating  country  makes  efficient  use  of  the  resources  of  such  country,  includ¬ 
ing  any  commodities,  facilities,  or  services  furnished  under  this  title,  by  observing 
and  reviewing  such  use  through  an  effective  follow-up  system  approved  by  the 
joint  organization. 

(e)  The  Administrator  shall  encourage  arrangements  among  the  participating 
countries  in  conjunction  with  the  International  Refugee  Organization  looking 
toward  the  largest  practicable  utilization  of  manpower  available  in  any  of  the 
participating  countries  in  furtherance  of  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of 
this  title. 

(f)  The  Administrator  will  request  the  Secretary  of  State  to  obtain  the  agree¬ 
ment  of  those  countries  concerned  that  such  capital  equipment  as  is  scheduled  for 
removal  as  reparations  from  the  three  western  zones  of  Germany  be  retained  in 
Germany  if  such  retention  will  most  effectively  serve  the  purposes  of  the  European 
recovery  program. 

(g)  It  is  the  understanding  of  the  Congress  that,  in  accordance  with  agree¬ 
ments  now  in  effect,  prisoners  of  war  remaining  in  participating  countries  shall, 
if  they  so  freely  elect,  be  repatriated  prior  to  January  1,  1949. 

(h)  Not  less  than  5  per  centum  of  each  special  local  currency  account  established 
pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 6 )  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall  be  allocated  to  the 
use  of  the  United  States  Government  for  expenditure  for  materials  which  are  required 
by  the  United  States  as  a  result  of  deficiencies  or  potential  deficiencies  in  its  own 
resources  or  for  other  local  currency  requirements  of  the  United  States. 

(i)  ( 1 )  The  Administrator  shall,  to  the  greatest  extent  practicable,  initiate  projects 
for  and  assist  the  appropriate  agencies  of  the  United  States  Government  in  procuring 
and  stimulating  increased  production  in  participating  countries  of  materials  which  are 
required  by  the  United  States  as  a  result  of  deficiencies  or  potential  deficiencies  in  its 
own  resources;  and  in  furtherance  of  those  objectives  the  Administrator  shall,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  local  currency  allocated  pursuant  to  subsection  (h),  use  such  other  means 
available  to  him  under  this  title  as  he  may  deem  appropriate. 

(%)  In  furtherance  of  such  objectives  and  within  the  limits  of  the  appropriations 
and  contract  authorizations  of  the  Bureau  of  Federal  Supply  to  procure  strategic  and 
critical  materials,  the  Administrator,  with  the  approval  of  the  Director  of  such  Bureau, 
shall  enter  into  contracts  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  for  the  account  of  such 
Bureau  for  the  purchase  of  strategic  and  critical  materials  in  any  participating 
country.  Such  contracts  may  provide  for  deliveries  over  definite  periods,  but  not  to 
exceed  twenty  years  in  any  contract,  and  may  provide  for  payments  in  advance  of 
deliveries. 

( 8 )  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be  deemed  to  restrict  or  limit  in  any  manner 
the  authority  now  held  by  any  agency  of  the  United  States  Government  in  procuring 
or  stimulating  increased  production  of  the  materials  referred  to  in  paragraphs  (1 ) 
and  (2)  in  countries  other  than  participating  countries. 

WESTERN  HEMISPHERE  COUNTRIES 

Sec.  116.  The  President  shall  take  appropriate  steps  to  encourage  all  countries 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  to  make  available  to  participating  countries  such 
assistance  as  they  may  be  able  to  furnish. 
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OTHER  DUTIES  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATOR 

Sec.  117.  (a)  The  Administrator,  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  section  115 

(b)  (5),  and  in  agreement  with  a  parti  cipating'country,  shall,  whenever  practicable, 
promote,  by  means  of  funds  made  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  title,  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  production  in  such  participating  country  of  materials  which  are 
required  by  the  United  States  as  a  result  of  deficiencies  or  potential  deficiencies  in 
the  resources  within  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  Administrator,  in  cooperation  with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  shall 
facilitate  and  encourage,  through  private  and  public  travel,  transport,  and  other 
agencies,  the  promotion  and  development  of  travel  by  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  and  within  participating  countries. 

(c)  In  order  to  further  the  efficient  use  of  United  States  voluntary  contributions 
for  relief  in  participating  countries  receiving  assistance  under  this  title  in  the  form 
of  grants  or  any  of  the  zones  of  occupation  of  Germany  for  which  assistance  is 
provided  under  this  title  and  the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste  or  either  of  its  zones, 
funds  made  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  title  shall  be  used  insofar  as  prac¬ 
ticable  by  the  Administrator,  under  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  him  to 
pay  ocean  freight  charges  from  a  United  States  port  to  a  designated  foreign  port 
of  entry  (1)  of  supplies  donated  to,  or  purchased  by,  United  States  voluntary  non¬ 
profit  relief  agencies  registered  with  and  recommended  by  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid  for  operations  in  Europe,  or  (2)  of  relief  packages  con¬ 
forming  to  such  specified  size,  weight,  and  contents,  as  the  Administrator  may 
prescribe  originating  in  the  United  States  and  consigned  to  an  individual  residing 
in  a  participating  country  receiving  assistance  under  this  title  in  the  form  of  grants 
or  any  of  the  zones  of  occupation  of  Germany  for  which  assistance  is  provided 
under  this  title  and  the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste  or  either  of  its  zones  [.]:  Pro¬ 
vided ,  That  the  Administrator  shall  fix  and  pay  a  uniform  rate  per  pound  for  the  ocean 
transportation  of  all  relief  packages  of  food  or  other  general  classification  of  com¬ 
modities  shipped  to  any  participating  foreign  country,  regardless  of  methods  of  ship¬ 
ment  and  higher  rates  charged  by  particular  agencies  of  transportation,  but  this  proviso 
shall  not  apply  to  shipments  made  by  individuals  to  individuals  through  the  mails. 
Where  practicable  the  Administrator  is  directed  to  make  an  agreement  wdth  such 
country  for  the  use  of  a  portion  of  the  deposit  of  local  currency  placed  in  a  special 
account  pursuant  to  paragraph  6  of  subsection  (b)  of  section  115  of  this  title, 
for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  transportation  cost  of  such  supplies  and  relief 
packages  from  the  port  of  entry  of  such  country  to  the  designated  shipping  point 
of  consignee.  The  Secretary  of  State,  after  consultation  with  the  Administrator, 
shall  make  agreements  where  practicable  with  the  participating  countries  for  the 
free  entry  of  such  supplies  and  relief  packages. 

(d)  The  Administrator  is  directed  to  refuse  delivery  insofar  as  practicable  to 
participating  countries  of  commodities  which  go  into  the  production  of  any 
commodity  for  delivery  to  any  nonparticipating  European  country  which  com¬ 
modity  would  be  refused  export  licenses  to  those  countries  by  the  "United  States 
in  the  interest  of  national  security.  Whenever  the  Administrator  believes  that 
the  issuance  of  a  license  for  the  export  of  any  commodity  to  any  country  wholly 
or  partly  in  Europe  which  is  not  a  participating  country  is  inconsistent  with  the 
purposes  and  provisions  of  this  title,  he  shall  so  advise  the  department,  agency 
or  officer  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  exercising  the  authority 
with  respect  to  such  commodity  granted  to  the  President  by  [section  6  of  the 
Act  of  July  2,  1940  (54  Stat.  714),  as  amended,]  the  Export  Control  Act  of  19^9 
and,  if  differences  of  view  are  not  adjusted  by  consultation,  the  matter  shall  be 
referred  to  the  President  for  final  decision. 

(e)  Whenever  the  Administrator  shall  determine  that  shipping  capacity  available 
to  Italy  is  inadequate  for  such  emigration  from  Italy  as  may  be  desirable  to  further  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  the  Administrator  shall  request  the  United  States  Maritime 
Commission  to  make  available  to  Italy  vessels  capable  of  engaging  in  such  service  for 
the  purpose  of  transporting  emigrants  from  Italy  to  destinations  other  than  the  United 
States,  and  shall  specify  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which  such  vessels  shall  thus 
be  made  available,  and  the  United  States  Maritime  Commission  thereupon  shall, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of  law  and  without  reimbursement  by  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  make  such  vessels  available  to  Italy  in  accordance  with  such  terms  and 
conditions:  Provided,  That  the  total  number  of  such  vessels  made  available  for  such 
purpose  shall  not  at  any  one  time  exceed  ten:  Provided  further,  That  title  to  each  such 
vessel  owned  by  the  United  States  Government  shall  remain  in  the  United  States:  And 
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•provided  further,  That  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which  such  vessels  are  made 
available  to  Italy  shall  obligate  Italy  to  return  the  vessels  forthwith  upon  demand  of 
the  President,  and  in  any  event  not  later  than  June  30,  1952. 

TERMINATION  OF  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  118.  The  Administrator,  in  determining  the  form  and  measure  of  assist¬ 
ance  provided  under  this  title  to  any  participating  country,  shall  take  into  account 
the  extent  to  which  such  country  is  complying  with  its  undertakings  embodied 
in  its  pledges  to  other  participating  countries  and  in  its  agreement  concluded 
with  the  United  States  under  section  115.  The  Administrator  shall  terminate 
the  provision  of  assistance  under  this  title  to  any  participating  country  whenever 
he  determines  that  (1)  such  country  is  not  adhering  to  its  agreement  concluded 
under  section  115,  or  is  diverting  from  the  purposes  of  this  title  assistance  pro¬ 
vided  hereunder,  and  that  in  the  circumstances  remedial  action  other  than  ter¬ 
mination  will  not  more  effectively  promote  the  purposes  of  this  title  or  (2)  because 
of  changed  conditions,  assistance  is  no  longer  consistent  with  the  national  interest 
•of  the  United  States.  Termination  of  assistance  to  any  country  under  this 
•section  shall  include  the  termination  of  deliveries  of  all  supplies  scheduled  under 
the  aid  program  for  such  country  and  not  yet  delivered. 

EXEMPTION  FROM  CONTRACT  AND  ACCOUNTING  LAWS 

Sec.  119.  When  the  President  determines  it  to  be  in  furtherance  of  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  title,  the  functions  authorized  under  this  title  may  be  performed 
without  regard  to  such  provisions  of  law  regulating  the  making,  performance, 
amendment,  or  modification  of  contracts  and  the  expenditure  of  Government 
funds  as  the  President  may  specify. 

EXEMPTION  FROM  CERTAIN  FEDERAL  LAWS  RELATING  TO  EMPLOYMENT 

Sec.  120.  Service  of  an  individual  as  a  member  of  the  Public  Advisory  Board 
(other  than  the  Administrator)  created  by  section  107  (a),  as  a  member  of  an 
advisory  committee  appointed  pursuant  to  section  107  (b),  as  an  expert  or  con¬ 
sultant  under  section  104  (e),  or  as  an  expert,  consultant,  or  technician  under 
section  124  (d),  shall  not  be  considered  as  service  or  employment  bringing  such 
individual  within  the  provisions  of  section  109  or  113  of  the  Criminal  Code  (U.  S. 
C.,  title  18,  secs.  198  and  203),  of  section  190  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (U.  S.  C., 
title  5,  sec.  99),  or  of  section  19  (e)  of  the  Contract  Settlement  Act  of  1944,  or 
of  any  other  Federal  law  imposing  restrictions,  requirements,  or  penalties  in 
relation  to  the  employment  of  persons,  the  performance  of  services,  or  the  pay¬ 
ment  or  receipt  of  compensation  in  connection  with  any  claim,  proceeding,  or 
matter  involving  the  United  States. 

UNITED  NATIONS 

Sec.  121.  (a)  The  President  is  authorized  to  request  the  cooperation  of  or 
the  use  of  the  services  and  facilities  of  the  United  Nations,  its  organs  and  special¬ 
ized  agencies,  or  other  international  organizations,  in  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  this  title,  and  may  make  payments,  by  advancements  or  reimbursements,  for 
such  purposes,  out  of  funds  made  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  title,  as  may 
be  necessary  therefor,  to  the  extent  that  special  compensation  is  usually  required 
for  such  services  and  facilities.  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be  construed  to 
authorize  the  Administrator  to  delegate  to  or  otherwise  confer  upon  any  inter¬ 
national  or  foreign  organization  or  agency  any  of  his  authority  to  decide  the 
method  of  furnishing  assistance  under  this  title  to  any  participating  country  or 
the  amount  thereof. 

(b)  The  President  shall  cause  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations  copies  of  reports  to  Congress  on  the  operations  conducted  under 
this  title. 

(c)  Any  agreements  concluded  between  the  United  States  and  participating 
countries,  or  groups  of  such  countries,  in  implementation  of  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  shall  be  registered  with  the  United  Nations  if  such  registration  is  required 
by  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 
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TERMINATION  OF  PROGRAM 

Sec.  122.  (a)  After  June  30, 1952,  or  after  the  date  of  the  passage  of  a  concur¬ 
rent  resolution  by  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  before  such  date,  which  declares  ■ 
that  the  powers  conferred  on  the  Administrator  by  or  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
of  section  111  of  this  title  are  no  longer  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  whichever  shall  first  occur,  none  of  the  functions  authorized 
under  such  provisions  may  be  exercised;  except  that  during  the  twelve  months 
following  such  date  commodities  and  services  with  respect  to  which  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  had,  prior  to  such  date,  authorized  procurement  for,  shipment  to,  or  de¬ 
livery  in  a  participating  country,  may  be  transferred  to  such  country,  and  funds 
appropriated  under  authority  of  this  title  may  be  obligated  during  such  twelve- 
month  period  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  procurement,  shipment,  delivery,  and 
other  activities  essential  to  such  transfer,  and  shall  remain  available  during 
such  period  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  liquidating  operations  under  this  title. 

(b)  At  such  time  as  the  President  shall  find  appropriate  after  such  date,  and 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  twelve  months  following  such  date,  the  powers, 
duties,  and  authority  of  the  Administrator  under  this  title  may  be  transferred 
to  such  other  departments,  agencies,  or  establishments  of  the  Government  as 
the  President  shall  specify,  and  the  relevant  funds,  records,  and  personnel  of 
the  Administration  may  be  transferred  to  the  departments,  agencies,  or  estab¬ 
lishments  to  which  the  related  functions  are  transferred. 

REPORTS  TO  CONGRESS 

Sec.  123.  The  President  from  time  to  time,  but  not  less  frequently  than  once 
every  calendar  quarter  through  June  30,  1952,  and  once  every  year  thereafter 
untii  all  operations  under  this  title  have  been  completed,  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress  a  report  of  operations  under  this  title,  including  the  text  of  bilateral  and 
multilateral  agreements  entered  into  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 
Reports  provided  for  under  this  section  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  or  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  the  case  may  be,  if  the 
Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  not  in  session. 

JOINT  CONGRESSIONAL  COMMITTEE 

Sec.  124.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a  joint  congressional  committee  to  be 
known  as  the  Joint  Committee  on  Foreign  Economic  Cooperation  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  committee),  to  be  composed  of  ten  members  as  follows: 

(1)  Three  members  who  are  members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  of  the  Senate,  two  from  the  majority  and  one  from  the  minority  party, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee;  two  members  who  are 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate,  one  from  the 
majority  and  one  from  the  minority  party,  to  be  appointed  by  the  chairman 
of  the  committee;  and 

(2)  Three  members  who  are  members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  House,  two  from  the  majority  and  one  from  the  minority  party,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee ;  and  two  members  who  are 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  House,  one  from  the 
majority  and  one  from  the  minority  party,  to  be  appointed  by  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

A  vacancy  in  the  membership  of  the  committee  shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  original  selection.  The  committee  shall  elect  a  chairman  from  among  its 
members. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  committee  to  make  a  continuous  study  of 
the  programs  of  United  States  economic  assistance  to  foreign  countries,  and  to 
review  the  progress  achieved  in  the  execution  and  administration  of  such  programs. 
Upon  request,  the  committee  shall  aid  the  several  standing  committees  of  the 
Congress  having  legislative  jurisdiction  over  any  part  of  the  programs  of  United 
States  economic  assistance  to  foreign  countries;  and  it  shall  make  a  report  to  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives,  from  time  to  time,  concerning  the 
results  of  its  studies,  together  with  such  recommendations  as  it  may  deem  desir¬ 
able.  The  Administrator,  at  the  request  of  the  committee,  shall  consult  with  the 
committee  from  time  to  time  with  respect  to  his  activities  under  this  Act. 

(c)  The  committee,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized 
to  hold  such  hearings,  to  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places,  to  require  by  sub- 
pena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  of  such  witnesses  and  the  production  of  such 
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books,  papers,  and  documents,  to  administer  such  oaths,  to  take  such  testimony, 
to  procure  such  printing  and  binding,  and  to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems 
advisable.  The  cost  of  stenographic  services  to  report  such  hearings  shall  not  be 
in  excess  of  25  cents  per  hundred  words.  The  provisions  of  sections  102  to  104, 
inclusive,  of  the  Revised  Statutes  shall  apply  in  case  of  any  failure  of  any  witness 
to  comply  with  any  subpena  or  to  testify  when  summoned  under  authority  of  this 
subsection. 

(d)  The  committee  is  authorized  to  appoint  and,  without  regard  to  the  Classi¬ 
fication  Act  of  1923,  as  amended,  fix  the  compensation  of  such  experts,  consultants, 
technicians,  and  organizations  thereof,  and  clerical  and  stenographic  assistants 
as  it  deems  necessary  and  advisable. 

(e)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section,  to  be  disbursed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  on  vouchers  signed  by  the  chairman. 

SEPARABILITY  CLAUSE 

Sec.  125.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the  application  of  such  provision  to 
any  circumstances  or  persons  shall  be  held  invalid,  the  validity  of  the  remainder 
of  the  Act  and  the  applicability  of  such  provision  to  other  circumstances  or  persons 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 
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H.  R.  3748 

[Report  No.  323] 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES 

March  23,  1949 

Mr.  Kee  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs 

March  25, 1949 

Committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

and  ordered  to  be  printed 


A  BILL 

To  amend  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  the  fourth  and  fifth  sentences  of  section  102  (a)  of  the 

4  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948  are  hereby  amended 

5  to  read  as  follows:  “Mindful  of  the  advantages  which  the 

6  United  States  has  enjoyed  through  the  existence  of  a  large 

7  domestic  market  with  no  internal  trade  barriers,  and  believing 

8  that  similar  advantages  can  accrue  to  the  countries  of  Europe, 

9  it  is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 

10  to  encourage  these  countries  through  their  joint  organization 

11  to  exert  sustained  common  efforts  to  achieve  speedily  that 
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economic  cooperation  in  Europe  which  is  essential  for  lasting 
peace  and  prosperity.  It  is  further  declared  to  he  the  policy 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  encourage  the  unifica¬ 
tion  and  federation  of  Europe,  and  to  sustain  and  strengthen 
principles  of  individual  liberty,  free  institutions,  and  genuine 
independence  in  Europe  through  assistance  to  those  countries 
of  Europe  which  participate  in  a  joint  recovery  program 
based  upon  self-help  and  mutual  cooperation:  Provided, 
That  no  assistance  to  the  participating  countries  herein  con¬ 
templated  shall  seriously  impair  the  economic  stability  of 
the  United  States.” 

Sec.  2.  The  second  sentence  of  section  104  (e)  of  such 
Act  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  “$10,000  per  annum” 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “the  highest  rate  authorized  by 
such  Act”, 

Sec.  3.  The  first  sentence  of  section  105  (c)  of  such 
Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948  is  hereby  amended  by 
striking  out  “section  6  of  the  Act  of  July  2,  1940  (54 
Stat.  714),  as  amended,”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “the 
Export  Control  Act  of  1949”. 

Sec.  4.  Section  108  of  such  Economic  Cooperation  Act 
of  1 948  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentences:  “There  shall  be  a  Deputy  United 
States  Special  Representative  in  Europe  who  shall  (a)  be 
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appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con¬ 
sent  of  the  Senate,  (b)  be  entitled  to  receive  the  same  com¬ 
pensation  and  allowances  as  a  chief  of  mission,  class  3, 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Act  of  August  13,  1946  (60  Stat. 
999),  and  (c)  have  the  rank  of  ambassador  extraordinary 
and  plenipotentiary.  The  Deputy  United  States  Special 
Representative  shall  perform  such  functions  as  the  United 
States  Special  Representative  shall  designate,  and  shall  be 
Acting  United  States  Special  Representative  during  the 
absence  or  disability  of  the  United  States  Special  Repre¬ 
sentative  or  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  United 
States  Special  Representative.” 

Sec.  5.  The  last  sentence  of  section  109  (a)  of  such 
Act  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  period  and  in¬ 
serting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  following:  ‘hind 
the  chief  of  the  special  mission  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
the  same  compensation  and  allowances  as  a  chief  of  mission, 
class  3,  or  a  chief  of  mission,  class  4,  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Act  of  August  13,  1946  (60  Stat.  999),  or  compensa¬ 
tion  and  allowances  in  accordance  with  section  110  (a)  of 
this  title,  as  the  Administrator  shall  determine  to  be  neces¬ 
sary  or  appropriate.” 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  111  (a)  of 
such  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948  is  hereby  amended 
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by  striking  out  the  final  period  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

0 

“for  United  States  flag  vessels,  not  to  exceed  a  reasonable 
differential  above  current  world  market  rates.” 

(b)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  111  (b)  of  such  Act  is 
hereby  amended  in  the  following  particulars : 

(1)  By  inserting  after  “projects”  a  comma  and  the 
following:  “including  expansion,  modernization,  or  develop¬ 
ment  of  existing  enterprises”  and  a  comma; 

(2)  By  inserting  after  “media”  the  following:  “consist¬ 
ent  with  the  national  interests  of  the  United  States”; 

(3)  By  striking  out  “in  the  first  }7ear  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“made  in  any  fiscal  year”; 

(4)  By  amending  subparagraph  (i)  thereof  to  read  as 
follows : 

“  (i)  the  guaranty  to  any  person  shall  not 
exceed  the  amount  of  dollars  invested  in  the  project 
by  such  person  with  the  approval  of  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  plus  actual  earnings  or  profits  on  said  project 
to  the  extent  provided  by  such  guaranty;”. 

(5)  By  inserting  after  subparagraph  (iii)  thereof  the 
following  new  subparagraphs: 

“  (iv)  as  used  in  this  paragraph,  the  term 
‘investment’  includes  the  furnishing  of  capital  goods 
items  and  related  services,  for  use  in  connection 
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with  projects  approved  by  the  Administrator,  pur¬ 
suant  to  a  contract  providing  for  payment  in  whole 
or  in  part  after  June  30,  1950;  and 

“  (v)  the  guaranty  to  any  person  shall  he  lim¬ 
ited  to  assuring  the  following :  ( 1 )  the  transfer  into 
United  States  dollars  of  other  currencies,  or  credits 
in  such  currencies  received  by  such  person  as  earn¬ 
ings  or  profits  from  the  approved  investment,  as  re¬ 
payment  or  return  thereof,  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  as 
compensation  for  the  sale  or  disposition  of  all  or  any 
part  thereof;  and  (2)  compensation  in  United  States 
dollars  for  loss  of  all  or  any  part  of  the  approved 
investment,  which  shall  be  found  by  the  Adminis- 
trator  to  have  been  lost  to  such  person  by  reason  of 
one  or  more  of  the  following  causes:  (a)  seizure, 
confiscation,  or  expropriation,  (b)  destruction  by 
riot,  revolution,  or  war,  (c)  any  law,  ordinance, 
regulation,  decree,  or  administrative  action  (other 
than  measures  affecting  the  conversion  of  currency) , 
which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Administrator  prevents 
the  further  transaction  of  the  business  for  which  the 
guaranty  was  issued.  When  any  payment  is  made 
to  any  person  pursuant  to  a  guaranty  as  hereinbe¬ 
fore  described,  the  currency,  credits,  or  assets  on 
account  of  which  such  payment  is  made  shall  be- 
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come  the  property  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  United  States  Government  shall  be 
subrogated  to  any  right,  title,  claim,  or  cause  of 
action  existing  in  connection  therewith.” 

(6)  By  amending  the  next  to  last  sentence  thereof  to 
read  as  follows:  “The  total  amount  of  the  guaranties  made 
under  this  paragraph  (3)  shall  not  exceed  $300,000,000: 
Provided ,  That  any  funds  allocated  to  a  guaranty  and  re¬ 
maining  after  all  liability  of  the  United  States  assumed  in 
connection  therewith  has  been  released,  discharged,  or  other¬ 
wise  terminated,  shall  he  available  for  allocation  to  other 
guaranties,  the  foregoing  limitation  notwithstanding.” 

(c)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  111  (c)  of  such  Act  is 
hereby  amended  in  the  following  particulars: 

( 1 )  By  amending  the  second  sentence  thereof  to  read 
as  follows:  “In  addition  to  the  amount  of  motes  above  author¬ 
ized,  the  Administrator  is  authorized,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section,  to  issue  notes  from  time  to  time  for 
purchase  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  an  amount  not 
exceeding  in  the  aggregate  $300,000,000  less  any  amount 
allocated  prior  to  April  3,  1949,  for  such  purpose,  until  all 
liabilities  arising  under  guaranties  made  pursuant  to  this 
authorization  have  expired  or  been  discharged.” 

(2)  By  striking  out  the  first  two  words,  “Such  notes” 
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in  the  second  sentence  thereof  and  inserting  “The  notes  here¬ 
inabove  authorized” ; 

(3)  By  inserting  after  “Washington”  in  the  sixth  sen¬ 
tence  thereof  “for  assistance  on  credit  terms”. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  112  (c)  of  such  Act  is  hereby 
repealed. 

(b)  Section  112  (g)  of  such  Act  is  hereby  amended  by 
striking  out  “section  6  of  the  Act  of  July  2,  1940  (54  Stat. 
714) ,  including  any  amendment  thereto,”  and  “section  6  of 
the  Act  of  July  2,  1940,  as  amended,”  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  “the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949”. 

(c)  Section  112  (h)  of  such  Economic  Cooperation  Act 
of  1948  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  period,  insert¬ 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma,  and  adding  “and,  insofar  as 
practicable,  make  available  or  cause  to  he  made  available  to 
suppliers  in  the  United  States  reasonable  information,  as 
far  in  advance  as  possible,  of  purchases  proposed  to  be 
financed  with  funds  authorized  under  this  title.” 

(d)  Section  112  of  such  Act  is  hereby  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(i)  No  funds  authorized  for  the  purposes  of  this  title 
shall  be  used  for  the  purchase  in  bulk  of  any  commodities 
(other  than  commodities  procured  by  or  in  the  possession 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  pursuant  to  price- 
support  programs  required  by  law)  at  prices  higher  than 
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the  market  price  prevailing  in  the  United  States  at  the  time 
of  the  purchase  adjusted  for  differences  in  the  cost  of  trans¬ 
portation  to  destination,  quality,  and  terms  of  payment.” 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  114  (c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
in  the  following  particulars: 

(1)  By  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first 
sentence  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
“ Provided  further,  That,  in  addition  to  the  amount  above 
authorized  to  be  appropriated,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  and  accom¬ 
plishing  the  purposes  of  this  title  not  to  exceed  $1,100,- 
000,000  for  the  period  April  3,  1949,  through  June  30, 
1949,  and  not  to  exceed  $4,280,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1950:  Provided  further,  That,  in  addition 
to  the  foregoing,  any  balance,  unobligated  as  of  June  30, 
1949,  or  subsequently  released  from  obligation,  of  funds 
appropriated  for  carrying  out  and  accomplishing  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  title  for  any  period  ending  on  or  prior  to  that 
date  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  made  available  for  obliga¬ 
tion  through  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1950,  and  to 
be  transferred  to  and  consolidated  with  any  appropriations 
for  carrying  out  and  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  this  title 
for  said  fiscal  year.” 

(2)  By  amending  the  last  sentence  of  such  section  114 
(c)  to  read  as  follows:  “The  authorizations  in  this  title  are 
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1  limited  to  the  period  ending  June  30,  1950,  in  order  that  the 

2  Congress  may  pass  on  any  subsequent  authorizations.” 

3  (b)  Section  114  of  such  Act  is  hereby  amended  by 

4  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

5  “(g)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other  law, 

6  until  such  time  as  an  appropriation  additional  to  that  made 

7  by  title  I  of  the  Foreign  Aid  Appropriation  Act,  1949 

8  (Public  Law  793,  Eightieth  Congress),  shall  be  made  pur- 

9  suant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  the  Reconstruction 

10  Finance  Corporation  is  authorized  and  directed  to  make  ad- 

11  vances  not  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate  $1,000,000,000  to 

12  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  in  such  manner,  at 

13  such  times,  and  in  such  amounts  as  the  Administrator  shall 

14  request,  and  no  interest  shall  be  charged  on  advances  made 

15  by  the  Treasury  to  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 

16  for  this  purpose.  The  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 

17  shall  be  repaid  without  interest  for  advances  made  by  it 

18  hereunder,  from  funds  made  available  for  the  purposes  of 

19  this  title.” 

20  Sec.  9.  (a)  Paragraph  (6)  of  section  115  (b)  of  such 

21  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948  is  hereby  amended  by 

22  striking  out  the  period  following  the  words  “grant  basis”  and 

23  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  colon  and  the  following :  “ Provided , 

24  That  the  obligation  to  make  such  deposits  may  be  waived,  in 

25  the  discretion  of  the  Administrator,  with  respect  to  technical 
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information  or  assistance  furnished  under  section  111  (a) 
(3)  of  this  title  and  with  respect  to  ocean  transportation  fur¬ 
nished  on  United  States  flag  vessels  under  section  111  of  this 
title  in  an  amount  not  exceeding  the  amount,  as  determined 
by  the  Administrator,  by  which  the  charges  for  such  trans¬ 
portation  exceed  the  cost  of  such  transportation  at  world 
market  rates.” 

(b)  Section  115  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  two 
new  subsections  as  follows : 

‘“(h)  Not  less  than  5  per  centum  of  each  special  local 
currency  account  established  pursuant  to  paragraph  (6)  of 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall  be  allocated  to  the  use  of 
the  United  States  Government  for  expenditure  for  materials 
which  are  required  by  the  United  States  as  a  result  of 
deficiencies  or  potential  deficiencies  in  its  own  resources  or 
for  other  local  currency  requirements  of  the  United  States. 

“(i)  (1)  The  Administrator  shall,  to  the  greatest 

extent  practicable,  initiate  projects  for  and  assist  the  appro¬ 
priate  agencies  of  the  United  States  Government  in  pro¬ 
curing  and  stimulating  increased  production  in  participating 
countries  of  materials  which  are  required  by  the  United  States 
as  a  result  of  deficiencies  or  potential  deficiencies  in  its  own 
resources;  and  in  furtherance  of  those  objectives  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  shall,  in  addition  to  the  local  currency  allocated 
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pursuant  to  subsection  (li) ,  use  such  other  means  available 
to  him  under  this  title  as  he  may  deem  appropriate. 

“(2)  In  furtherance  of  such  objectives  and  within  the 
limits  of  the  appropriations  and  contract  authorizations  of  the 
Bureau  of  Federal  Supply  to  procure  strategic  and  critical 
materials,  the  Administrator,  with  the  approval  of  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  such  Bureau,  shall  enter  into  contracts  in  the  name 
of  the  United  States  for  the  account  of  such  Bureau  for  the 
purchase  of  strategic  and  critical  materials  in  any  participat¬ 
ing  country.  Such  contracts  may  provide  for  deliveries  over 
definite  periods,  but  not  to  exceed  twenty  years  in  any  con¬ 
tract,  and  may  provide  for  payments  in  advance  of  deliveries. 

“  (3)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be  deemed  to  re¬ 
strict  or  limit  in  any  manner  the  authority  now  held  by  any 
agency  of  the  United  States  Government  in  procuring  or 
stimulating  increased  production  of  the  materials  referred  to 
in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  hi  countries  other  than  partici¬ 
pating  countries.” 

Sec.  10.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section  117  (c)  of 
such  Act  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  period  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  colon  and  the  following:  “ Pro¬ 
vided ,  That  the  Administrator  shall  fix  and  pay  a  uniform 
rate  per  pound  for  the  ocean  transportation  of  all  relief 
packages  of  food  or  other  general  classification  of  commodi- 
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ties  shipped  to  any  participating  foreign  country,  regardless 
of  methods  of  shipment  and  higher  rates  charged  by  par¬ 
ticular  agencies  of  transportation,  hut  this  proviso  shall 
not  apply  to  shipments  made  by  individuals  to  individuals 
through  the  mails.” 

(b)  Section  117  (d)  of  such  Act  is  hereby  amended 
by  striking  out  “section  6  of  the  Act  of  July  2,  1940  (54 
Stat.  714),  as  amended/'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “the 
Export  Control  Act  of  1949”. 

(c)  Section  117  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
a  new  subsection  to  read  as  follows : 

“(e)  Whenever  the  Administrator  shall  determine  that 
shipping  capacity  available  to  Italy  is  inadequate  for  such 
emigration  from  Italy  as  may  be  desirable  to  further  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  the  Administrator  shall  request  the 
United  States  Maritime  Commission  to  make  available  to 
Italy  vessels  capable  of  engaging  in  such  service  for  the 
purpose  of  transporting  emigrants  from  Italy  to  destinations 
other  than  the  United  States,  and  shall  specify  the  terms 
and  conditions  under  which  such  vessels  shall  thus  be 
made  available,  and  the  United  States  Maritime  Commis¬ 
sion  thereupon  shall,  notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  law  and  without  reimbursement  by  the  Administrator, 
make  such  vessels  available  to  Italy  in  accordance  with 
such  terms  and  conditions :  Provided ,  That  the  total  number 
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1  of  such  vessels  made  available  for  .such  purpose  shall  not 

2  at  any  one  time  exceed  ten:  Provided  further,  That  title 

3  to  each  such  vessel  owned  by  the  United  States  Govern- 

4  ment  shall  remain  in  the  United  States:  And  provided  fur- 

5  ther,  That  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which  such  ves- 

6  sels  are  made  available  to  Italy  shall  obligate  Italy  to  re- 

7  turn  the  vessels  forthwith  upon  demand  of  the  President, 

8  and  in  any  event  not  later  than  June  30,  1952.” 
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Senate 


_  The  Senate  met  at  11  o’clock  a.  m.,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris;  D.  D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Eternal  God,  we  bring  to  Thee  the 
moral  chaos  of  our  world,  with  its  spirit¬ 
ual  fatigue,  its  restlessness  of  heart,  its 
dark  forebodings. v  We  acknowledge  our 
share  in  the  world’s  catastrophe,  our  love 
of  ease,  our  pride  of  race  and  place  and 
possessions,  our  failure  to  take  account 
of  the  suffering  and  need  of  others.  Be¬ 
fore  we  turn  this  day  to  perplexing  af¬ 
fairs  of  state  we  would  bring  our  own 
hearts  to  the  v/hite  light  of  Thy  scrutiny. 
We  would  open  to  Thee  the  secret  places 
of  our  lives. 

Cleanse  us,  cast  out  the  defilements  we 
have  cherished  in  spirits  that  should  be 
the  channels  of  Thy  will.  And  so  con¬ 
front  us  with  our  shortcomings,  our  sins, 
and  also  with  our  possibilities,  that  by 
Thy  grace  we  may  be  transformed  by 
the  renewing  of  our  minds  and  go  forth 
to  live  more  nearly  as  we  pray.  In  the 
dear  Redeemer’s  name.  Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Lucas,  and  by  unani¬ 
mous  consent,  the  reading  of  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday,  March 
24,  1949,  was  dispensed  with. 

MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT— AP¬ 
PROVAL  OF  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU¬ 
TION 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Pru¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  were  cojjrfmu- 
nicated  to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  MiJJer,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced  that 
the  President  had  approved^and 
the  following  acts  and  jqmt  resolution: 

On  March  22,  1949> 

S.  594.  An  act  for  t relief  of  John  I. 
Malarin,  former  Army/mall  clerk  at  APO  932, 
a  branch  of  the  Si«n  Francisco,  Calif.,  post 
office,  relative  to ^shortage  in  his  fixed  credit 
account. 

On  Mjrfch  24,  1949: 

S.  632.  An  act  to  authorize  certain  person¬ 
nel  and 'former  personnel  of  the  Naval  Es¬ 
tablishment  to  accept  certain  gifts  and  a 
foreign  decoration  tendered  by  foreign  gov¬ 
ernments;  and 

S.  J.  Res.  36.  Joint  resolution  for  the  au¬ 
thorization  of  a  special  contribution  by  the 


( Legislative  day  of  Friday,  March  18,  1949 ) 

United  States  for  the  relief  of  Palestine 
refugees. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE— ENROLLED 
BILL  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Swanson,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  had  affixed  his  sig¬ 
nature  to  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  790)  to 
grant  the  consent  of  the  United  States  to 
the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  Com-  • 
pact,  and  it  was  signed  by  the  Vice  ’ 
President. 

CORRECTION  OF  THE  RECORD 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President,  on 
page  3159  of  the  Record,  in  the  course  of  j 
yesterday’s  colloquy  with  respect  to  the 
‘  ,JECA  bill,  at  the  bottom  of  the  first  col¬ 
umn,  in  responding  to  questions,  about  | 
reactions  in  the  appropriations,  for  ECA, . 
I  am'quoted  as  follows : 

Any  hbnest  factors  which  are  linked  with , 
realities,  and  not  merely  beised  upon  arbi-  i 
trary  attack,  are  factors  which  I  am  perfectly ; 
willing  to  consider —  s 

Referring  to  cpaisideration  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  reduction  in  appropriations.  | 
I  am  very  s^rry  that  I  used  the  word| 
“honest,”  Jfthat  is  the  word  I  did  use, ; 
and  I  assume  it  was.  Certainly  I  had  no 
purpose  of  reflecting  upon  the  integrity : 
of  gify  Senators  who  were  seeking  reduc- 
is.  On  the  contrary,  I  completely  rec- 
5gnize  their  integrity.  What  I  meant  to 
say  was  “any  realistic  factors”  rather 
than  “any  honest  factors.”  I  make  this ; 
explanation  lest  my  colleagues  should 
misunderstand  my  point  of  view. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  correc- 

tflGii  VV\Lli  HQ.  J  >  U<Uu,-C»»  .  .  a-rs<y«  ..  ■ 

EXTENSION  OF  EUROPEAN  RECOVERY 
PROGRAM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1209)  to  amend  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  last  eve¬ 
ning  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Donnell]  obtained  the  floor,  and  it  was 
i  agreed  by  unanimous  consent  that  he 
1  should  be  recognized  this  morning  to 
;  proceed  with  his  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 


Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 

g0g£ _ 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  do  not  yield  the 
floor.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  for  an  in¬ 
quiry. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  I  de¬ 
sire  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Missouri  cannot  yield  for  a  quo¬ 
rum  call. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  By  unanimous  con¬ 
sent,  I  think  it  may  be  done. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  Senator  may  yield  to  me  to 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob¬ 
jection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 


Aiken 

Hunt 

Murray 

Anderson 

Ives 

Myers 

Bricker 

Jenner 

Neely 

Butler 

Johnson,  Colo. 

O’Conor 

Byrd 

Johnson,  Tex. 

O’Mahoney 

Capehart 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Pepper 

Chapman 

Kem 

Reed 

Chavez 

Kerr 

Robertson 

Connally 

Kilgore 

Russell 

Cordon 

Knowland 

Saltonstall 

Donnell 

Langer 

Smith,  Maine 

Douglas 

Lodge 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Downey 

Long 

Sparkman 

Ecton 

Lucas 

Stennis 

Ellender 

McCarran 

Taft 

Ferguson 

McCarthy 

Taylor 

Flanders 

McClellan 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Frear 

McFarlan. 

Thomas,  Utah 

Fulbright 

McGrath 

Tobey 

George 

McKellar 

Ty  dings 

Gillette 

McMahon 

Vandenberg 

Green 

Magnuson 

Watkins 

Gurney 

Malone 

Wherry 

Hayden 

Martin 

Wiley 

Hendrickson 

Maybank 

Williams 

Hill 

Miller 

Withers 

Hoey 

Millikin 

Young 

Holland 

Morse 

Humphrey 

Mundt 

Mi-.  MYERS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland] 
is  absent  on  public  business. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Kefauver]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Wagner]  is  necessarily  absent. 
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Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Baldwin],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Butler],  the  Senator  from  Wash¬ 
ington  [Mr.  Cain],  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenloofer],  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Schoeppel],  and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Thye] 
are  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Brew¬ 
ster]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Eighty-five 
Senators  having  answered  to  their 
names,  a  quorum  is  present. 
■rKANyA'CTiWI  W'KBffl 


!  BUSINESS 

The  VICE  PRESIDEN’t  With  the 
permission  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri, 
the  Chair  suggests  that,  withbut  debate, 
and  without  affecting  the  Senator’s 
rights,  other  Senators  may  place  fqatters 
in  the  Record  and  transact  routine 
business 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  that 
is  quite  agreeable.  I 

REPORT  OF  GOVERNOR  OF  THE  PANAMA 
CANAL 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which 
was  read,  and,  with  the  accompanying 
report,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith,  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  Congress,  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  Governor  of  the  Panama  Canal 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1948. 

Harry  S.  Truman. 
The  White  House,  March  25,  1949. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

Suspension  of  Deportation  of  Aliens — 
Withdrawal  of  Names 
A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  with¬ 
drawing  the  names  of  Maria  Moldovan,  and 
her  children  Maria  and  Emil  from  a  report 
relating  to  aliens  whose  deportation  he  sus¬ 
pended  more  than  6  months  ago,  transmitted 
by  him  to  the  Senate  on  March  1,  1949;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Laws  Passed  by  Municipal  Councils  of  St, 
Thomas  and  St.  John  and  St.  Croix,  V.  I, 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
of  laws  enacted  by  the  Municipal  Coujfcil  of 
St.  Thomas  and  St.  John  and  the  Municipal 
Council  of  St.  Croix,  V.  I.  (with 
lng  papers);  to  the  Committee 
and  Insular  Affairs.  y 

Aih  Star  Rout 
A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  General  trans 
mitting  a  draft  of  proppeed  legislation  to 
amend  section  6  of  the  |rct  entitled  “An  act 
to  provide  for  experimental  air-mail  services 
to  further  develop  safety,  efficiency,  and  econ¬ 
omy,  and  for  other  purposes, ”  approved  April 
15,  1938;  and  for  ather  purposes,  relating  to 
air  star  routestg  (with  an  accompanying 
paper) ;  to  the  .Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.,-^ 

M 

Appropriations  to  Federal  Security  Admin¬ 
istrator  for  Emergency  Needs  of  Crippled 
Childj&n 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Security  Agency,  transmitting  a 
dr^rt  of  proposed  legislation  authorizing 
appropriations  to  the  Federal  Security  Ad- 
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5  ministrator  in  addition  to  those  authorized 
.  under  title  V,  part  2  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  as  amended,  to  provide  for  meeting 
\  emergency  needs  of  crippled  children  during 

{the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1949  (with  an 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
5  Finance. 

S  Audit  Report  cf  Export-Import  Bank  of 
Washington 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
1  law,  an  audit  report  of  the  Export-Import 
i  Bank  of  Washington,  for  the  fiscal  yevu-  ended 
June  30,  1948  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
Iport);  to  the  Committee  on  Expenditures  in 
—ilhe  Executive  Departments. 


March  25 


impany 

Interior 


Investment  of  Funds  of  Certain  Insurance 
Companies 

\  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
as  Chairman  of  the  National  Advisory  Coun¬ 
cil  on  International  Monetary  and  Financial 
Problems,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  permit  investment  of  funds  of 
insurance  companies  organized  within  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  obligations  of  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  (with  an  accompanying  paper); 

\to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Reports  of  Commission  on  Organization  of 
Executive  Branch  of  Government 
etter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Cor 
missftm  on  Organization  of  the  Execute 
Branclt  of  the  Government,  transmitMng, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  Overseas  Ad- 
ministrat*n  (with  an  accompanying  re¬ 
port)  ;  to  tka  Committee  on  Expenditures  in 
the  Executive^ Departments. 

A  letter  fro^i  the  Chairman  <#  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Organization  of  Be  Executive 
Branch  of  the  ’Governments'  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  Mr\  the  Develop¬ 
ment  of  Governmental  Powers  in  the  United 
States  (with  an  accOmaHnying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Departments. 

A  letter  from  th^lhai&ian  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Organisation  ot  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  Jsovernmenfk  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  a  report  on '’federal-state 
Relations  (wtfii  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the 
Executive  Departments. 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  thf  Com- 
missionJbn  Organization  of  the  Executive 
Brancj^  of  the  Government,  transmitting, 
pursjjbnt  to  law,  a  report  on  Federal  Research 
(wjff  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Cor 
tee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive^ 
epartments. 

/  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Ccm- 
f  mission  on  Organization  of  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  Government,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  Central 
Administrative  Organization  for  the  Terri¬ 
tories  and  Dependencies  of  the  United  States 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive 
Departments. 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Organization  of  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  Government,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  State-Federal 
Overlapping  Taxes  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Expenditures 
in  the  Executive  Departments. 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Organization  of  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  Government,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  Federal-State 
Relations  (with  an  accompanying  report) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the 
Executive  Departments. 

A  letter  from  the  .Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Organization  of  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  Government,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  Federal-State 
Relations  (No.  48)  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Expenditures 
in  the  Executive  Departments. 


A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Organization  of  the  Executiy 
Branch  of  the  Government,  transmitti 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  Federal-State 
Relations  (Appendix  No.  49)  (with  uti  ac¬ 
companying  report);  to  the  Commyftee  on 
Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Departments. 

PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid^  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  aryn  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 

A  concurrent  resolution!  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Michigan;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance : 

“House  Concyfi'rent  Resolution  16 
“Concurrent  re^mution  memorializing  and 
requesting  t|fe  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  ejpict  legislation  to  aid  cigarette 
taxing  Stages  in  the  enforcement  of  their 
cigarettaftax  laws,  now  evaded  by  use  of 
the  United  States  mails 
“Wbjfeas  the  State  of  Michigan  in  1947 
enaebra  a  State  cigarette  tax  law  which  is 
no wr  producing  nearly  $23,000,000  annually, 
w^fich  amount  constitutes  an  important 
rtion  of  the  funds  available  for  appropria- 
ion  by  the  legislature;  and 
“Whereas  it  has  been  brought  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Michigan  Legislature  that 
a  large  and  growing  system  of  evasion  of  the 
Michigan  cigarette-tax  law  has  developed,  in 
that  the  United  States  mails  are  flooded  with 
advertisements  and  inducements  to  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  Michigan  to  violate  the  Michigan 
law,  and  in  numerous  instances  such  adver¬ 
tisers  entice  prospective  customers  with 
statements  to  the  effect  that  the  use  of  the 
United  States  mails  is  sufficient  proof  of  the 
legitimacy  of  such  business  and  such  a  sys¬ 
tem,  and  the  mails  of  the  United  States  are 
constantly  flooded  with  cigarettes  in  the 
process  of  delivery  within  the  State  of  Mich¬ 
igan  on  which  the  tax  required  by  the  laws 
of  Michigan  has  not  been  paid;  and 

“Whereas  the  State  of  Michigan  is  Seri¬ 
ously  disadvantaged  by  such  use  of  the  post 
offices  and  mails  of  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  evading  the  cigarette  tax  law  of 
Michigan,  and  the  State  of  Michigan  is  now 
suffering  serious  losses  of  revenue  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  this  type  of  evasion;  and 

“Whereas  the  use  of  the  mails  to  evade  the 
Michigan  cigarette  tax  not  only  deprives  the 
State  of  tax  moneys,  but  also  results  in  un¬ 
fair  competition  to  some  112,000  retailers  of 
the  State,  who  annually  pay  in  sales  taxes 
approximately  $200,000,000,  and  also  is  un¬ 
air  to  the  cigarette  wholesalers  of  Michigan 
“  o  are  annually  paying  into  the  State 
.sury  nearly  $23,000,000;  and 
bereas  it  has  been  brought  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  of  Michigan  that  there  is  now 
pendingSbefore  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  prdbosed  legislation  which  would  aid 
the  cigaret Surtaxing  States  by  requiring  ship¬ 
pers  of  cigarettes  in  interstate  commerce  to 
furnish  to  the^taxing  authority  of  the  State 
into  which  suet  cigarettes  are  shipped  a 
copy  of  the  invoMe  of  each  shipment,  and 
the  name  and  aoHress  of  each  person  to 
whom  shipped:  Now^therefore,  be  it  , 

“ Resolved  by  the  h&qse  of  representatives 
( the  senate  concurringJ^Thnt  the  members 
of  the  Michigan  Legislature  respectfully  urge 
the  Congress  of  the  UnitecLStates  to  enact 
legislation  requiring  shipper^Df  cigarettes  in 
interstate  commerce  to  furnisH^to  the  taxing 
authority  of  the  State  into  which  such  ciga¬ 
rettes  are  shipped  a  copy  of  th^dnvolce  of 
each  such  shipment,  and  the  nam\and  ad¬ 
dress  of  each  person  to  whom  shipped;  and 
be  it  further 

“Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resoliUJon 
be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  ant} 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of\ 
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Even  after  the  First  World  War  this  illusion 
persisted.  It  was  never  broken  down  by 
argument.  Only  14  years  ago  36  Senators 
voted  against  our  adherence  to  the  World 
Court — as  harmless  an  institution  as  high- 
minded  men  have  ever  erected.  Only  12 
years  ago  Pi^sident  Roosevelt  had  to  aban¬ 
don  the  stanckhe  took  in  his  famous  “quar¬ 
antine”  speech'vln  Chicago.  The  American 
people  did  not  even  then  admjt  that  when 
anarchy  stalks  thW  earth  there  is  no  escape 
through  mere  isolation  or  neutrality.  In 
that  same  year  the' .permanent  Neutrality 
Act  required  us  to  lerM  no  money,  ship  no 
goods,  arm  no  ships,  giv^no  private  contri¬ 
butions  to  any  nation  engaged  in  war  or  any 
faction  in  any  civil  war.  under  that  act  we 
treated  the  legal  and  democratic  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Spain  on  even  terms  With  the  Nazis 
and  Fascists  who  helped  to  overthrow  it. 
There  were  only  6  adverse  votes  ifc  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  only  12  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

When  war  broke  out  in  1939,  between  Hitler 
and  the  western  European  powers,  wk  had 
our  second  lesson  In  the  folly  of  isolation¬ 
ism.  We  learned  a  little  at  a  time:  In  l9d9 
we  repealed  the  arms  embargo.  In  1940 
put  Selective  Service  into  effect  and  Presi 
dent  Roosevelt  traded  50  old  destroyers  for 
bases  In  the  North  Atlantic.  In  1941  the 
Lend-Lease  Act  was  passed  and  the  noble 
but  as  yet  unrealized  principles  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  Charter  enunciated.  But  not  until 
we  were  forced  into  it  did  we  go  to  war. 

The  lesson  we  thus  received  was  taught 
us  by  three  dictatorships.  That  was  their 
unintended  service  to  world  civilization. 
They  made  us  see  that  the  remote  farm¬ 
house  on  the  Nebraska  plains  was  not  safe 
if  we  turned  our  back  on  the  world.  They 
made  us  see  that  liberty  here  was  not  safe 
if  liberties  elsewhere  were  destroyed.  They 
taught  us  by  the  most  advanced  methods  of 
education — in  a  rain  of  hell  on  Pearl  Harbor; 
in  torture  and  death  in  the  Philippines;  in 
the  light  of  burning  ships  clearly  visible  from 
our  Atlantic  shores;  in  the  heavy  toll  of 
wounds  and  death  that  our  sons  had  to  pay. 
Even  as  we  fought  this  war  through  to  vic¬ 
tory  we  hated  it.  We  hated  not  only  what 
we  had  to  suffer  but  what  we  had  to  do. 
We  struggled  through  to  peace  as  a  Nation 
emotionally,  as  well  as  intellectually,  com¬ 
mitted  to  making  peace  Just  and  lasting. 
When  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
came  before  Congress  4  years  ago  only  2 
votes  in  the  Senate,  only  15  votes  in  the 
House,  were  cast  against  it. 

The  three  dictatorships  that  declared  war 
on  us  In  1941  have  vanished.  Another  dic¬ 
tatorship  overshadows  a  considerable  part' 
of  the  earth.  We  cannot  in  self-respect  ap¬ 
pease  it  by  surrendering  our  principles.  Now 
we  shall  try  to  keep  peace  by  strength — by 
strength  which  we  never  intend  to  use  except 
in  the  common  defense  of  the  free  nations’ 
territory  and  liberties;  strength  that  is  other¬ 
wise  no  menace  to  Russia  or  any  Other  coun¬ 
try.  It  is  thus  in  no  warlike  mood  that 
this  Nation  takes  up  the  North  Atlantic 
Pact.  This  is  our  pacifism-,  using  the  most 
effective  means  we  know  .to  avoid  bloodshed 
and  the  destruction  of  civilization.  We 
have  not  changed  in  our  ultimate  desires. 
We  have  come  full  cycle  only  in  the  methods 
we  now  believe  necessary  to  realize  those 
desires.  We  stand,  as  President  Wilson  did 
32  years  ago,  for  a  concert  of  free  people. 

Across  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  and  all 
oceans  and  ‘continents,  as  these  Words  are 
written  and  read,  there  is  an  increasing  flow 
of  air  traffic.  The  oceans  and  the  vast  spaces 
of  the  world,  measured  in  terms  of  time, 
have  nearly  vanished.  We  and  our  associ¬ 
ates  are  now  neighbors  defending  our  neigh¬ 
borhood  against  intruders.  This  is  the  real 
meaning  of  the  North  Atlantic  Pact. 


•  Exhibit  2 

[From  the  Washington  Post  of  March  23, 
1949] 

Senator  Vandenberg  (Republican  of  Michi¬ 
gan)  yesterday  indorsed  the  proposed  12-na¬ 
tion  North  Atlantic  treaty  as  a  barrier  against 
world  war  III  and  the  most  important  step 
in  American  foreign  policy  since  the  125- 
year-old  Monroe  Doctrine. 

“In  my  opinion,  it  is  the  best  bet  to  keep 
the  present  cold  war  from  getting  hot,”  he 
said. 

After  long  months  of  behind-the-scenes 
negotiations,  the  treaty  is  scheduled  to  be 
signed  here  April  4.  But  to  pledge  this  coun¬ 
try’s  support,  it  must  then  be  ratified  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  the  Senate. 

Vandenberg,  usually  conservative  in  his 
spoken  appraisals,  turned  to  superlatives  in 
praising  the  defense  alliance  in  a  1,000-word 
address  before  the  United  States  conference 
of  mayors. 

ADDRESSES  MAYORS 

He  said  at  the  outset  he  was  reserving  his 
opinion  on  thP  administration’s  plans  for 
military  aid  to  western  Europe.  The  arms 
program,  a  separate  but  closely-linked  corol¬ 
lary  of  the  treaty  itself,  is  expected  to  cost 
United  States  $1,000,000,000  to  $1,500,000,- 
the  first  year. 

ut  Vandeneerg  said  that  aside  from  this 
reservation,  he  indorses  the  North  Atlantic 
Pact  as  "the  best  possible  peace  enterprise 
in  whict)  the  United  States  can  engage  in  the 
self-intefest  of  its  own  national  secu¬ 
rity  *  *  and  in  the  prevention  of 

another  intolerable  world  war  in  which  we 
w  uld  inevitably  be  involved.” 

The  MichigaiV,  Senator,  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the \  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  listed  the  12  nations  expected  to 
sign  the  pact  as  Britain,  France,  Belgium, 
the  Netherlands,  Luxemburg,  Italy,  Norway, 
Denmark,  Iceland,  Portugal,  and  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

Then  he  said : 

“This  is  the  greatest  war  deterrent  ever 
devised.  No  itching  conqueror  will  lightly 
view  such  odds.”  \ 

quotes  section  of  pact 

Vandenberg  quoted  the  section  of  the  pact 
which  declares  that  “an  armed  attack  against 
one  or  more  of  them  (the  signatories)  in 
Europe  or  North  America  shall  be  considered 
an  attack  against  them  all.”  \ 

The  section  states  that  in  the  event  of  such 
an  attack,  the  treaty  members  will  aid  tnk 
victim  by  taking  forthwith,  individually  and' , 


in  concert  with  the  other  parties,  such  action 
as  it  deems  necessary,  including  the  use  of 
armed  force. 

Vandenberg  continued :  “I  ask  you  to  note 
that  this  is  not  an  automatic  commitment  to 
war. 

“I  ask  you  to  note  that  we  reserve  unto 
ourselves  the  option  to  decide  precisely  what 
contribution  we  shall  make  against  any  such 
armed  attack  by  an  aggressor.  They  are 
many  defensive  recourses  short  of  war. 

“We  are  signing  no  blank  check.” 

NO  SCRAP  OF  PAPER 

He  continued: 

“But  I  ask  you  also  to  understand  that  we 
are  signing  no  mere  scrap  of  paper.  This 
pact  will  mean  what  it  says  or  it  is  devoid  of 
war-preventing  authority. 

“It  means  that  if  another  armed  aggressor 
threatens  any  or  all  of  us  with  world  war 
III — God  save  the  mark — all  of  us  will  forth¬ 
with  unite  to  stop  the  aggression  before  it 
becomes  universal,  and  to  defeat  it  before  it 
becomes  a  universal  conquest. 

“All  of  us  must  take  that  pledge  in  good 
faith  or  It  were  better  that  we  do  not  take 
it  at  all.” 

The  Republican  leader,  who  observed  his 
sixty-fifth  birthday  yesterday,  went  on  to 
tell  his  listeners  very  bluntly  why  he  con¬ 


siders  the  Atlantic  treaty  the  best  insur¬ 
ance  to  complete  our  mutual  protection 
against  another  war. 

REFERS  TO  KAISER  AND  HITLER 

He  said  that  in  his  opinion  Kaiser  Wil¬ 
helm  II  would  not  have  unleased  his  con¬ 
spiracy  of  aggression  in  1914  if  the  German 
ruler  had  expected  a  collision  with  the  United 
States. 

Similarly,  he  declared  Adolf  Hitler  would 
not  have  precipitated  World  War  II  if  Hitler 
had  anticipated  a  war  with  the  United  States. 

“The  Neutrality  Act  of  1939  told  Hitler  that 
the  United  States  would  keep  out  of  any  such 
conflict,  would  keep  our  vessels  out  of  bel¬ 
ligerent  ports,  would  refuse  credits  to  warring 
nations,”  Vandenberg  said. 

“The  North  Atlantic  Pact — wholly  to  the 
contrary — will  tell  any  aggressor  in  1949  that 
from  the  very  moment  he  launches  his  con¬ 
quest  in  this  area  he  will  face  whatever  united 
opposition,  including  that  of  the  United 
States,  is  necessary  to  beat  him  to  his  knees. 

“Yet  no  other  nation  on  the  face  of  this 
earth  needs  spend  one  sleepless  night  over 
any  sort  of  menace  from  this  pact  unless  it 
is  plotting  armed  aggression  against  neigh¬ 
bors  whose  only  aspiration  is  peace  with  jus¬ 
tice  and  honor  in  a  free  world  of  free  men.” 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Donnell’s 
address, 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield? 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  California. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  able  Senator  from  Missouri  whether 
he  will  permit  me  to  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  of  the  Senate  merely  to  offer  a  short 
amendment  to  the  pending  ECA  bill,  so 
that  it  can  be  printed  and  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  In  answer  to  the 
question  in  the  affirmative,  I  shall  be 
very  happy  to  have  the  Senator  make 
the  request. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  without  taking  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  from  the  floor,  to 
be  permitted  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
the  pending  ECA  bill,  to  lie  on  the  table. 
It  is  a  short  amendment,  and  I  should 
like  to  read  it  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate. 

The  amendment  is  to  add  at  the  end  of 


'|he  bill  the  following  new  section: 

\Sec.  — .  The  balance  of  any  funds  appro¬ 
priated  for  carrying  out  and  accomplishing 
the  ‘purposes  of  the  China  Aid  Act  of  1948, 
unobligated  as  of  April  2,  1949,  or  subse¬ 
quently--,  released  from  obligation,  is  hereby 
made  available  to  the  President  for  obliga¬ 
tion  through  December  31,  1949,  for  assist¬ 
ance  to  Ching  to  be  furnished  in  such  manner 
and  on  suclfi,  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
President  may,  prescribe.  The  authority 
granted  to  the  President  under  this  subsec¬ 
tion  shall  terminate  if  in  his  opinion  the 
government  of  the  Republic  of  China  becomes 
Communist  dominated. 

I  send  the  amendment  forward  and  ask 
that  it  be  printed  and  lie  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  re¬ 
ceived  and  printed,  and  will  lie  on  the 
table. 

After  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Donnell’s 
address, 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Chaffee,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
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had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the  commit- ! 
tee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- , 
ments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  j 
2313)  to  suspend  certain  import  taxes  on; 
copper.  '  ! 

EXTENSION  OF  EUROPEAN  RECOVERY 
PROGRAM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1209)  to  amend  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President, 
I  realize  that  it  will  be  most  difficult  to 
turn  from  the  thoughts  which  have  been 
aroused  in  the  minds  of  all  of  us  about 
the  North  Atlantic  Pact  to  the  task 
which  is  before  the  Senate.  I  wish  to  do 
so,  however.  But  I  wish  also  to  say  a 
word  or  two  about  the  North  Atlantic 
Pact  and  its  relation  to  the  Senate  at 
the  present  time. 

For  the  past  hour  or  so  we  have  been 
discussing  a  question  which  is  not  before 
the  Senate.  It  is  germane,  of  course.  It 
is  before  the  country,  and  it  is  upon  the 
minds  of  all  of  us.  I  wish  to  assure  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Donnell] 
and  all  other  Senators  who  have  now  seen 
the  North  Atlantic  Pact  that  there  has 
been  no  departure  from  the  ordinary 
procedures  by  which  our  country  has 
carried  on  for  the  past  170  years.  There 
have  been  consultations  about  the  pact. 
The  press  has  been  informed  of  certain 
things.  The  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  has  been  invited  to  consider  it.  But 
none  of  those  things  has  in  any  way  in¬ 
terfered  with  the  constitutional  way  of 
proceeding.  The  right  of  negotiation  is 
with  the  Executive.  Since  so  much  has 
been  said  about  the  Constitution,  it 
might  be  well  to  remember  that.  The 
signatures  have  not  yet  been  placed  on 
the  pact.  We  should  remember  that. 
When  the  various  States  which  have 
helped  in  the  negotiations  have  signed 
the  pact,  then  will,  be  the  time  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  if  he 
deems  it  wise  in  his  discretion  to  go 
further,  to  refer  it  to  the  United  States 
Senate  for  ratification.  All  those  things 
will  be  done.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  pact  contains  the  words  “constitu¬ 
tional  procedure”  more  than  once,  I 
think  it  is  a  little  out  of  place  on  the  part 
of  any  of  us  to  imagine  that  the  Senate, 
or  any  committee  of  the  Senate,  or  the 
Executive  of  the  United  States,  or  those 
who  act  for  him,  would  be  forgetful  about 
constitutional  processes. 

I  wish  to  make  a  statement  about  the 
pact.  I  do  so  because  of  the  almost 
sacred  words  of  Washington’s  Farewell 
Address,  which  have  been  read  to  us.  I 
do  it  also  because  the  words  of  John 
Marshall  have  been  read.  Both  of  them 
reflect  ideas  which  are  proper  ideas  of 
the  American  people.  We  have  a  fear  of 
offensive  and  defensive  alliances;  and 
throughout  our  entire  history  we  have 
made  a  part  of  all  we  have  done  and 
all  we  have  said  the  theory  that  we 
should  avoid  all  entangling  alliances. 
But,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  any 
student  of  American  history  and  Ameri¬ 
can  diplomacy  in  our  foreign  relations 
must  ultimately  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  when  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  is 
placed  before  us  it  will  be  treated  as 


though  it  were  a  logical  sequence  of  what 
has  been  our  policy  during  nearly  all  the 
time  of  our  existence. 

I  point  out  that  the  North  Atlantic 
Pact  contains  words  which  were  used 
during  the  discussions  about  what  later 
become  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  There  is 
the  phrase  that  an  attack  upon  one 
should  be  considered  an  attack  upon  all. 
For  more  than  120  years  that  phrase  has 
been  used  by  those  who  have  spoken  for 
America. 

We  find  also  that,  starting  with  Madi¬ 
son’s  administration,  long  before  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  came  into  existence,  the 
essence  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  in 
effect.  Warning  was  given  to  the  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world  that  when  certain  na¬ 
tions  lined  up  or  entered  into  under¬ 
standings  with  one  another  about  this 
continent,  we  would  pay  attention  to 
them.  Then,  when  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
came,  it  became  a  part  of  the  law  of  the 
land. 

As  we  come  down  through  history  and 
into  modern  times,  we  find  tht  the  North 
Atlantic  Pact  is  a  continuation  is  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  things  which  we  either  tried 
to  do  or  actually  did.  The  League  of 
Nations  Covenant,  which  was  a  part  of 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  embodied  the 
theory  that  the  preponderant  force  of 
the  nations  of  the  world  which  wanted 
peace  should,  at  a  given  time,  be  hurled 
against  an  aggressor.  The  word  “ag¬ 
gressor”  was  not  used,  but  the  force  of 
peaceful  nations  was  to  be  hurled  against 
an  erring  state,  a  state  which  was  acting 
out  of  harmony  with  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  League.  There  is  in 
the  North  Atlantic  Pact  the  idea  that 
the  many  shall  act  against  the  wrong¬ 
doer;  that  they  shall  unite  to  preserve 
peace,  and  that  if  one  is  attacked  all  will 
be  attacked.  We  are  merely  accepting 
the  theories  which  were  accepted  by  the 
spokesmen  of  our  country  during  all  our 
history,  and  making  them  again  into  a 
worded  pact. 

After  two  world  wars,  considering  the 
way  in  which  those  wars  started  and  the 
way  in  which  we  got  into  them,  I  think 
we  should  go  back  with  all  seriousness 
and  thoughtfulness  to  the  theories  of 
the  Neutrality  Act  and  the  mistakes 
which  those  theories  made  possible.  I 
go  back  in  my  thinking  today  to  what 
was  said  when  I  presented  the  strategic 
materials  bill  to  this  body.  There  was 
opposition  to  it  although  it  was  a  bill 
which  looked  into  the  future  and  made 
us  more  safe,  more  strong,  and  better 
prepared.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
when  the  war  rumblings  began  and  we 
had  on  the  statute  books  the  Neutrality 
Act  of  1935  and  1936,  in  1937,  when  there 
was  a  threat  to  the  peace  of  the  world, 
and  when  one  of  the  nations  of  the  world 
had  started  to  move  against  another 
nation,  the  Neutrality  Act  was  regarded 
as  notice  that  we  would  pay  no  attention 
to  what  other  nations  were  doing,  be¬ 
cause  the  Neutrality  Act  was  a  manda¬ 
tory  act.  It  caused  us  to  operate  equally 
against  the  aggressor  and  the  victim  of 
aggression. 

In  1937 1  offered  an  amendment  to  that 
act.  It  was  considered,  but  It  was  not 
adopted.  The  amendment  provided 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States, 


whenever  he  saw  an  aggression,  might 
lift  the  embargo  provisions  of  the  Neu¬ 
trality  Act  in  favor  of  the  victim  of  such 
aggression.  It  is  my  humble  opinion 
that  had  we  adopted  that  amendment 
then,  we  could  have  and  would  have 
stopped  war.  But  in  1937  the  President 
of  the  United  States  did  not  wholly  agree 
with  that  idea.  However,  by  July  12, 
1939,  he  agreed,  and  submitted  a  formal 
request  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  that  something  be 
done  so  that  the  force  of  opinion  of  na¬ 
tions  and  the  actual  force  of  the  United 
States  might  be  alined  with  those  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world  who  were  in  favor  of 
peace.  He  asked,  in  theory,  for  the 
same  thing  as  the  amendment  which  I 
had  offered,  that  the  embargo  might  be 
lifted  so  that  we  could  act  in  support  of 
a  victim  of  aggression. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
turned  down  the  recommendation  of 
the  President.  That  was  on  July  12, 
1939.  We  may  almost  count  on  the 
fingers  of  one  hand  the  days  which 
elapsed  between  the  time  when  the 
United  States  gave  formal  notice  to  the 
world  that  it  would  not  interfere  with 
an  aggression,  and  the  time  when  the 
aggression  started. 

In  view  of  the  leadership  our  Nation 
has  developed,  I  think  we  have  some 
obligation  to  the  rest  of  the  world  to  see 
to  it  that  such  a  thing  does  not  happen 
again.  Mr.  President,  if  I  correctly  in¬ 
terpret  the  spirit  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Pact,  it  is  that  such  a  thing  shall  not 
happen  again.  The  North  Atlantic  Pact 
is  in  complete  harmony  with  the  theories 
of  collective  security  and  the  action  of 
all  the  nations  of  the  world  to  that  end. 
In  view  of  the  situation  in  the  world  to¬ 
day,  how  do  we  think  peace  is  ever  to  be 
maintained  if  it  is  attempted  to  be  main¬ 
tained  purely  on  the  basis  of  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  boundaries?  It  is  on  that 
phase  of  the  subject  that  I  should  like 
to  speak  in  relation  to  the  bill  which  is 
now  before  the  Senate. 

I  shall  vote  for  the  pending  bill.  I 
voted  to  report  it  from  the  committee.  I 
support  it  wholly  and  completely.  But, 
Mr.  President,  I  support  it  as  a  matter 
of  good,  honest,  solid  American  policy. 
I  support  it  because  I  believe  it  will  make 
America  stronger.  I  support  it  because 
I  think  it  will  make  for  the  peace  of  the 
world,  as  the  European  recovery  pro¬ 
gram  has  done  so  far.  I  support  it  be¬ 
cause  it  is  well  for  us  to  set  an  example 
to  the  other  nations  of  the  world.  I  sup¬ 
port  it  because  it  represents,  in  a  way, 
the  promise  America  has  made,  so  lately, 
that  if  the  other  nations  of  the  world  will 
set  their  houses  in  order,  decide  how 
we  can  help  them,  and  act  cooperatively 
to  that  end,  we  will  extend  our  help.  Mr. 
President,  that  idea  is  not  a  new  one; 
it  is,  in  fact,  very  old. 

I  myself  do  not  and  will  not  support 
actions  which  seem  to  be  aimed  at  one 
particular  nation.  The  measure  we  now 
are  considering  is  not  an  offensive  and 
defensive  proposition.  There  may  be  in 
the  world  today  a  nation  running  riot, 
just  as  at  many  times  in  the  history  of 
the  world  other  nations  have  seemed  to 
be  running  riot;  but  it  has  not  been  our 
idea  that  we  should  build  our  national 
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policy  around  a  feeling  of  antagonism 
toward  any  particular  nation,  conduct 
out  foreign  affairs  upon  that  basis,  and 
call  the  attention  of  the  entire  world 
to  a  condition  which  we  think  is  bad. 
We  should  not  make  our  national  policy 
reflect  such  a  feeling,  for  if  we  do,  we 
shall  be  overlooking  what  has  happened 
in  the  past  when  nations  which  at  one 
time  seemed  to  be  our  enemies,  later 
proved  to  be,  in  reality,  our  friends.  I 
say  that  if  we  act  in  a  way  that  takes 
into  contemptation  only  that  which  is 
within  the  bounds  of  these  1  or  2  years, 
we  shall  pursue  a  course  which  ulti¬ 
mately  we  shall  regret. 

Does  such  an  attitude  make  us  weak 
in  the  eyes  of  a  nation  which  is  acting 
improperly  and  in  a  wrong  manner? 
Does  it  make  us  weak  in  the  eyes  of  a 
nation  that  is  an  aggressor?  Will  such 
a  nation  consider  us  weak  because  we 
take  our  own  stand,  and  do  not  take 
a  stand  against  it?  I  do  not  think  so, 
Mr.  President ;  I  am  sure  that  it  is  not 
the  case. 

I  should  like  to  show,  by  an  actual 
quotation,  that  what  we  are  so  fearful 
of  today  is  something  we  have  been  fear¬ 
ful  of  through  the  ages.  The  quotation 
I  am  about  to  read  is  the  only  one  in  this 
connection  which  I  could  remember,  but 
it  is  one  of  the  things  along  such  lines 
which  I  read  when  I  was  a  youngster. 
It  sounds  almost  as  if  it  had  been  written 
in  respect  to  present-day  conditions; 
in  fact,  if  we  omit  the  name  of  the  Czar 
from  the  quotation,  it  will  read  just  as 
well  in  respect  to  present-day  conditions 
as  it  did  in  respect  to  the  conditions 
existing  at  the  time  when  it  was  written : 

Russia  has  turned  tartar  and  has  become 
isolated  in  thought  and  action,  with  the 
Chinese  wall  again  keeping  her  our  of  the 
middle  kingdom,  and  a  wall  of  sentiment 
higher  and  thicker  than  the  Chinese  wall, 
built  by  the  allied  nations  of  capital,  against 
her. 

Those  are  not  my  words,  Mr.  President; 
they  were  written  a  full  generation  ago. 

I  read  further: 

In  1898  Hazeltine  in  his  supplementary 
chapter  of  Boulger’s  History  of  China  said: 
“Russia  is  conquering  by  modern  methods  the 
kingdoms  of  Genghis  and  Kublai  Khan;  and 
the  Russian  Czar,  once  emperor  of  China, 
will  take  the  place  of  the  Tartar  conquerors 
who  carried  Are  and  the  sword  beyond  the 
Carpathians  and  Vistula  and  throughout 
eastern,  western,  and  southern  Asia.” 

Mr.  President,  we  have  worked  our¬ 
selves  into  a  frenzy  of  feeling  that  the 
expansion  of  Russia  is  today  just  as  much 
a  threat  as  it  seemed  to  be  a  threat  then. 
Was  it  a  threat?  It  was  regarded  then 
as  a  threat.  Our  people  talked  a  great 
deal  about  it;  and  the  literature  of  50  or 
60  years  ago,  contains  various  statements 
along  that  line. 

I  bring  out  that  point  for  the  purpose 
of  making  matters  a  little  clearer,  at  least 
in  my  own  mind.  I  do  so  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  that  what  is  now  proposed  is 
consistent  with  American  policy,  and  is 
not  something  we  have  made  out  of  the 
whole  cloth  because  of  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  last  little  while. 

It  is  sad  indeed  that  nations  sometimes 
change  their  minds  and  their  ideals.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  how  quickly  and 
how  rapidly  sentiments  and  ideas  change. 


I  think  it  is  healthy  for  our  people  to 
realize  that  sentiments  do  change,  and 
that  those  whom  we  trusted  implicitly  at 
one  time,  we  sometimes  lose  faith  in 
shortly  thereafter. 

Mr.  President,  we  fought  the  first  World 
War  as  an  ally  of  Russia;  but  we  went 
through  the  period  following  that  war 
frightened  at  Bolshevism;  and  we  sent 
our  troops  into  Russia,  and  they  took 
sides  in  the  Russian  revolution.  The  peo¬ 
ple  of  Europe  were  so  incensed  and  so 
frightened  of  Russia  that  they  actually 
brought  certain  states  into  existence.  A 
reading  of  French  history  will  disclose 
that  Yugoslavia,  Czechoslovakia,  and  cer¬ 
tain  other  states  were  brought  into  ex¬ 
istence  in  order  to  support  western  Eu¬ 
rope  against  Russia.  Was  it  in  vain? 
Probably  what  Russia  is  doing  today  is 
simply  the  counteraction  to  what  was 
done  after  the  last  World  War.  But  I 
want  to  say  it  is  in  vain.  If  Russia  is 
proceeding  on  the  theory  of  defending 
herself  against  certain  steps  taken  or 
steps  she  may  imagine  the  west  is  going 
to  take,  it  is  just  as  much  in  vain  as  it 
would  be  in  our  case  if  we  did  not  have 
at  heart  the  good  of  the  10  or  more  na¬ 
tions  that  are  to  become  parties  to  the 
pact,  or  who  are  the  beneficiaries  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  relief,  and  who  are  working  to¬ 
gether,  as  they  are  working  today.  I 
think  it  would  be  well  for  us  to  realize 
two  things  taken  from  some  surrendered 
papers: 

The  senior  Japanese  commanders  and  all 
ground,  sea,  air,  and  auxiliary  forces  within 
China  (excluding  Manchuria)  — 

When  it  came  to  Manchuria,  it  was 
deemed,  as  a  result  of  informal  discus¬ 
sion,  that  Manchuria  belonged  to  China. 
It  was  assumed  here  that  it  belonged  to 
China.  Continuing  the  quotation: 
(excluding  Manchuria) ,  Formosa,  and  French 
Indochina,  north  of  16°  north  latitude, 
was  surrendered  to  Generalissimo  Chiang 
Kai-shek. 

The  senior  Japanese  commanders  and  all 
ground,  sea,  air,  and  auxiliary  forces  within 
Manchuria,  Korea  north  of  38°  north  lati¬ 
tude,  and  Karafuto  were  surrendered  to  the 
commander  In  chief  of  Soviet  forces  In  the 
Far  East. 

Those  were  the  views,  those  were  our 
feelings  toward  our  ally  at  that  time. 
Those  were  feelings  which  seemed  to 
imply  that  everything  was  all  right  and 
that  everything  would  go  forward  satis¬ 
factorily. 

Those  provisions,  I  may  say  in  defense 
to  myself,  were  made  after  a  warning 
which  many  repeated  and  which  I  in  my 
own  humble  way  made.  I  am  going  to 
read  into  the  Record,  not  what  was  said 
but  actually  what  was  written  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  regard  to  the  matter.  It  was 
written  after  discussions  concerning  the 
surrender  of  the  Japanese  Empire  had 
been  made  known  to  certain  interests  in 
the  State  Department.  I  must  admit 
some  of  the  wise  ones,  the  practical  ones, 
those  who  recognize  facts  as  they  are  and 
conditions  as  they  are,  and  history,  and 
who  know  how  to  do  things,  were  cynical 
about  my  remarks.  They  did  not  like 
what  I  said.  But  this  is  what  was  said, 
not  1  year  before  the  surrender,  or  at 
the  time  of  the  surrender,  but  2  y2  years 
before  the  time  of  the  surrender. 


We  shall  have  to  make  certain  terri¬ 
torial  settlements  if  freedom  and  inde¬ 
pendence  are  to  be  China’s.  There  is 
the  question  of  Hong  Kong,  the  return 
of  which,  in  my  opinion,  might  not  leave 
China  quite  so  free  as  she  would  be  with¬ 
out  it,  since  there  is  some  advantage  to 
be  gained,  at  least  in  the  beginning,  by 
continued  British  interest.  There  is  also 
Formosa.  Considered  emotionally,  it 
should  go  back  to  China.  I  should  like 
to  suggest,  however,  that  something  be¬ 
side  emotion  be  considered.  Histori¬ 
cally,  China’s  control  of  Formosa  was  not 
entirely  satisfactory.  It  was  even  said 
that  when  Li  Hung  Chang  ceded  the  is¬ 
land  to  the  Japanese  after  the  Chinese 
war,  he  was  convinced  that  he  had 
played  a  trick  on  Japan.  Japan  has 
administered  Formosa  to  her  own  advan¬ 
tage,  but  Formosa  has  benefited  by  the 
development,  and  China  has  not  suffered 
greatly  by  the  loss.  The  conquest  is 
not  complete,  and  it  may  be  that  as  a 
result  of  this  war  the  independence 
movement  which  Japan  crushed  will 
once  more  arise.  But  though  Japan  has 
used  Formosa  as  a  stepping  stone  to  con¬ 
quest,  the  products  which  Japan  de¬ 
veloped  have  been  available  to  the  world. 
To  say  that  Japan  be  allowed  to  retain 
Formosa  is  not  to  condone  aggression  or 
to  assign  possessions  undeservedly. 

Formosa  was  made  an  integral  part 
of  the  Japanese  Empire,  and  when 
Japan  unconditionally  surrendered,  the 
theory  of  course  should  have  been  that 
something  should  be  done  in  regard  to 
Formosa.  Japan  has  held  Formosa 
since  1895  and  has  closely  integrated  it 
into  Japanese  economy.  However,  the 
strongest  argument  against  returning 
Formosa  to  China  is  that  the  present 
status  frees  China  of  the  need  for  a  fleet 
to  protect  an  island  possession.  Without 
the  burden  of  control  of  the  sea,  China 
can  spend  her  energies  on  developing 
her  own  mainland  and  the  bordering 
continental  areas.  China  has  never 
cared  for  conquest.  Her  entire  philos¬ 
ophy  is  against  it.  If  she  can  expand 
inland  toward  Turkestan,  Tibet,  Mon¬ 
golia,  and  Manchuria,  she  will  have 
enough  to  satisfy  a  virile  nation  for  a 
long  time  to  come.  A  subdued  Japan 
and  an  anti-imperial  Russia,  busy  with 
her  own  reconstruction,  will  leave  China 
undisturbed  by  conflict.  That  this  solu¬ 
tion  is  easier  to  state  than  to  carry  out 
I  freely  admit.  But  I  believe  it  worth 
trying  for  the  sake  of  China  and  the 
world. 

I  want  a  strong  America  because 
America  actually  and  really  is  the  only 
hope  left  mankind  in  the  world  to  have 
that  liberty  and  freedom  our  fathers 
toasted.  But  I  do  not  want  an  America 
strong  only  because  of  our  ability  to  de¬ 
stroy.  There  is  a  strength  that  comes 
from  justice.  There  is  a  power  that 
comes  from  right.  What  makes  America 
strong?  It  is  the  strength  of  our  youth. 
It  is  the  belief  that  democracy  rests 
upon  a  trained  citizenry.  It  is  the 
knowledge  that  the  four  freedoms 
whether  they  be  the  Jeffersonian  free¬ 
doms  or  the  Roosevelt  freedoms  are  the 
bases  of  any  real  democracy.  Strong 
America  does  not  mean  the  curbing  of 
the  soul  of  America  by  those  who  would 
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support  the  will  of  the  people  for  the 
perpetuation  of  a  national  self-interest 
along  the  lines  we  have  heard  so  much 
of  late.  An  alliance  with  wrongdoing, 
injustice,  the  lending  of  our  strength  to 
perpetuate  wrong  will  result  only  in  evil. 
The  world  needs  the  political  ethics  of  a 
Jefferson  who  said  he  knew  but  one  code 
of  morals  for  men  and  nations.  Is  it 
asking  too  much  to  insist  that  money 
given  to  feed  the  starving  be  used  to  feed 
the  starving?  Is  it  asking  too  much  to 
insist  that  money  given  to  restore  a  de¬ 
stroyed  bridge  be  used  to  restore  the 
bridge?  Is  it  asking  too  much  if  we 
take  dollars  from  honest  taxation  to  re¬ 
store  a  national  economy  that  it  be  as 
honestly  spent  as  it  was  honestly  taken 
from  the  people’s  earnings?  If  we  can¬ 
not  teach  some  decent  trade  habits  it  is 
better  not  to  restore  trade.  I  am  told 
I  am  asking  too  much.  I  am  reminded 
that  everyone  knows  that  our  American 
Government  is  the  only  one  on  earth 
which  exists  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
and  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  that  to  insist  upon  our  stand¬ 
ards  is  to  expect  the  impossible.  If  im¬ 
possible,  why  attempt  it?  Lot  us  restore 
Europe  and  Asia  and  leave  reform  to  an¬ 
other  day.  That  has  been  said,  “If  we 
do  not  do  some  reforming  we  will  merely 
rebuild  for  more  war.”  Build  America 
on  the  basis  of  hate,  on  the  theory  of 
suspicion,  on  the  foundation  of  distrust, 
and  upon  a  nationalism  built  upon  ex¬ 
pediency  which  compromises  every  ideal 
of  honesty,  upon  an  altar  of  dealing  with 
and  supporting  the  dishonest  and  cor¬ 
rupt  in  governments  out  of  self-interest, 
and  America  will  very  soon  reflect  the 
ideals  of  the  dishonest  with  whom  we 
deal. 

Those  are  strong  words,  Mr.  President, 
but  it  has  taken  us  more  than  a  year  to 
get  into  the  European  Recovery  Act  a 
simple  amendment  suggesting  that  one 
of  the  aims  of  the  act  should  be  to  bring 
about  the  political  unity  of  Europe. 
When  we  got  the  amendment,  the  very 
first  amendment  we  had  to  consider,  we 
discovered  that  the  word  “political”  was 
taken  out.  Why  we  are  so  afraid  of  the 
word  “political”  I  do  not  know.  It  is 
because  of  political  action  that  we  drink 
decent  water.  It  is  because  of  political 
action  that  we  have  electric  lights  in  this 
building.  Practically  all  we  do  from 
morning  until  night  is  the  result  of  po¬ 
litical  action.  It  is  because  there  has 
been  nonpolitical  action  in  Europe  that 
we  may  bring  about  a  restoration  which 
will  leave  Europe  exactly  as  we  found 
her,  not  only  before  the  Second  World 
War,  but  also  before  the  First  World  War. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  do  that,  we  shall 
not  have  done  much  for  Europe.  If  we 
cannot  bring  about  new  ideals  and  de¬ 
cent  notions  in  regard  to  trade,  if  we 
leave  the  notion  in  Europe  that  every 
nation  is  to  be  antagonistic  to  other  na¬ 
tions,  that  it  is  only  in  economic  unity 
and  not  political  unity  that  they  can  go 
forward,  there  will  be  the  same  rivalry 
which  has  always  resulted  from  war.  At 
the  present  time,  if  we  consider  nation 
after  nation  and  what  they  are  thinking 
about,  it  will  be  discovered  that  there  is 
very  little  political  reformation  in  them. 
At  this  time  there  happens  to  be  in  the 


United  States  the  leader  of  the  English 
Conservative  Party,  a  leader  who  has 
called  all  the  reform  movements  which 
England  is  trying  to  bring  about  pretty 
close  to  being  insane,  but  a  leader  who, 
on  the  other  hand,  says  that  he  would 
like  to  see  a  United  States  of  Europe 
brought  into  fruitful  success.  Why  do 
we  want  a  United  States  of  Europe?  To 
continue  the  same  old  processes  we  find 
in  some  of  the  nations  of  Europe  today? 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  are  trying  to 
help  to  bring  about  recovery  and  the  ex¬ 
change  of  goods,  they  are  resorting,  as  I 
said  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan  yes¬ 
terday,  to  restrictions  of  trade,  institut¬ 
ing  import  and  export  licenses,  and  con¬ 
trolling  everything  that  comes  in  and 
everything  that  goes  out.  Is  it  to  be  im¬ 
agined  that  the  nation  that  built  the 
British  Empire  and  invented  such  things 
as  the  gold  standard  in  order  that  it 
might  exploit,  may  not,  in  turn,  if  it  does 
not  change  its  mind  in  connection  with 
the  new  and  great  empire  it  is  bringing 
into  existence,  in  the  exploitation  of 
Africa  and  the  creation  of  a  new  Axis, 
England,  France,  and  Africa,  return  to 
the  same  old  mistake?  Mr.  President,  if 
they  do,  there  will  be  the  same  old  con¬ 
dition. 

I  know  that  England  is  more  re¬ 
strained  than  she  has  ever  been  before, 
because  she  has  taken  part  in  the  inter¬ 
national  agreements  against  the  exploi¬ 
tation  of  peoples  and  in  her  attempt  to 
protect  the  people  she  governs  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  exploitation.  I  know  she  has 
agreed  that  the  peoples  of  all  her  de¬ 
pendencies  shall  be  governed  for  their 
benefit  and  not  for  the  benefit  of  the 
homeland.  Those  things  have  come 
about  in  much  the  same  way  as  did  the 
Atlantic  Pact,  by  thoughtful,  energetic 
work  on  behalf  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world.  I  want  those  things  to  continue. 
I  do  not  want  to  see  another  type  of 
imperialistic  exploitation  in  the  world. 
Surely  the  nations  which  have  exploited 
the  most  must  have  the  answer  now. 
Where  are  the  nations  that  did  the  ex¬ 
ploiting?  Where  are  the  nations  which 
have  taken  part  in  it?  Is  England  very 
strong  in  Asia  today?  Is  the  old  Impe¬ 
rial  Russia  still  looking  for  a  place  in 
the  sun?  Is  France  strong  in  Asia  to¬ 
day?  What  about  Holland’s  condition? 
Were  all  the  nations  we  are  talking 
about  victors  in  great  wars?  It  has  al¬ 
ready  been  said  that  we  cannot  stand 
another  victory,  or  words  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  President,  it  should  be  vividly 
brought  to  our  minds  that  while  we  de¬ 
stroyed  Germany  and  Japan,  we  prob¬ 
ably  did  not  destroy  as  much  property 
as  would  be  represented  by  the  debt 
which  we  incurred  to  bring  about  that 
destruction.  That  is  an  argument 
against  war.  That  is  why  I  am  in  favor 
of  peaceful  pacts  looking  forward  to  a 
better  way  of  handling  things,  doing 
things,  and  curbing  aggressors  through¬ 
out  the  world.  I  can  see  now,  and  we  all 
know,  that  the  economy  of  the  whole 
world  is  different  from  what  it  was  10 
years  ago,  and  very  different  from  what 
it  was  30  years  ago,  and  that  even  the 
United  States  has  gone  so  deeply  into 
debt  that  the  debt  structure  makes  it 
necessary  for  us  to  build  our  whole  eco¬ 
nomic  system  upon  a  system  of  debt. 


That  should  give  us  cause  to  think 
about  finances.  It  should  give  us  cause 
to  think  about  our  money.  It  should 
give  us  cause  to  realize  that  the  gold  and 
the  silver  we  have,  if  used  properly,  will 
do  the  world’s  work.  It  can  and  will,  if 
we  have  cooperative  understandings  and 
agreements.  But  once  the  theory  of  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  peoples  again  takes  hold  of 
an  aggressor  anywhere  in  the  world, 
that  structure  may  be  completely  de¬ 
stroyed,  so  that  even  we  cannot  survive 
to  bring  about  a  condition  of  some  form 
of  peace  wherein  those  nations  that  want 
freedom  and  liberty  may  have  some 
chance  of  survival. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  happy  that 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  quoted  from 
our  great  thinkers  of  early  times.  I  my¬ 
self  wish  to  quote  from  them,  but  before 
I  do  so  I  wish  to  refer  to  a  phrase  which 
has  come  into  our  vocabulary — a  phrase 
which  is  used  much — namely,  “national 
self-interest.”  It  is  a  phrase  on  which 
Bismarck  built  his  Germany;  it  is  a 
phrase  which  the  Kaiser  used  for  all  he 
did;  and  I  do  not  like  to  see  us  using  it. 
While  the  words  are  all  right,  they  have 
had  definite  and  wicked  meanings  in  the 
past.  If  we  use  the  phrase,  and  use  it 
in  the  same  way  in  which  Bismarck  used 
it,  we  will  fail  just  as  Bismarck  failed, 
we  will  fail  as  the  Kaiser  failed,  as  Hitler 
failed,  and  as  Mussolini  failed.  We,  too, 
will  fail  if  we  lose  our  faith  in  ourselves, 
in  our  liberty,  and  in  our  freedom.  If 
we  go  about  what  we  are  doing  with  a 
spirit  of  hate — hatred  of  some  nation 
with  which  we  do  not  seem  to  agree 
now — we  ourselves  will  reflect  nothing 
but  distrust,  and  when  once  distrust  gets 
into  a  nation,  that  is  the  end  of  liberty 
and  freedom  because  they  can  thrive  only 
where  there  is  trust. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  that  Russia 
today,  in  what  she  is  doing,  and  in  the 
way  in  which  she  operates,  under  the 
theory  of  her  government,  is  just  the 
opposite  of  what  America  has  stood  for 
in  the  170  years  of  her  history.  We  can¬ 
not  accept  the  single  will  in  government 
and  survive.  Therefore,  we  hate  what 
Russia  is  doing. 

Let  us  remember  that  the  condition 
there  may  be  a  passing  phase.  There 
was  the  single  will  in  Italy,  and  that  was 
a  passing  phase.  There  was  the  single 
will  in  Germany  three  times  since  I  can 
remember,  and  each  of  them  passed 
away.  There  was  the  single  will  in  many 
other  places. 

I  remember  a  conversation  I  had  with 
a  man  who  made  himself  the  first  great 
dictator  in  Europe.  It  was  in  Hungary — 
a  nation  which  is  not  having  too  good 
times  today.  I  told  this  man  that  I  dis¬ 
liked  seeing  the  infiltration  of  Germans 
into  his  country.  He  said,  “The  more 
who  come,  the  better.”  I  said  also  that 
I  did  not  like  to  see  the  German  ideas 
coming  in.  He  said,  “The  more,  the  bet¬ 
ter.”  Where  is  Admiral  Horthy  today? 
He  accepted  the  single  will  from  without, 
and  what  happened  to  him? 

Mr.  President,  I  had  the  privilege  of 
talking  to  such  men  as  Sun  Yat  Sen  and 
Chiang  Kai-shek.  I  knew  them  in  J apan 
some  time  before  the  Chinese  revolu¬ 
tion.  I  watched  the  growth  of  Chiang 
Kai-shek,  and  I  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
say  that  if  he  succeeded  in  his  dictator- 
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ship  he  would  have  proved  himself  the 
greatest  of  all  dictators,  greater  even 
than  Hitler,  greater  even  than  Mussolini. 
But,  regardless  of  the  habits  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese,  he  has  to  succeed  on  honesty,  and 
he  has  to  do  away  with  greed,  or  he  can¬ 
not  carry  on  in  China;  he  will  meet  his 
downfall. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  those  in 
America  who  think  Chiang  Kai-shek  still 
is  going  to  survive,  that  he  is  not  going 
to  fall.  Most  of  his  enemies  surrendered 
to  him,  and  all  the  forces  of  the  Japanese 
in  China,  outside  Manchuria,  were  sur¬ 
rendered  to  him.  He  was  a  great  victor. 

As  I  read  history,  Mr.  President,  the 
men  who  set  up  single  wills  throughout 
the  world,  especially  since  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Government  came  into  existence 
with  its  idea  of  freedom  and  liberty, 
have  not  been  able  to  survive  very  long. 

I  saw  Hitler  only  four  times,  but  I  was 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  I  was  look¬ 
ing  at  a  man  who  was  going  to  fall,  and 
he  fell.  It  is  inevitable  that  such  things 
will  come  to  mankind,  but  they  are  the 
things  against  which  we  have  to  guard. 

The  peoples  of  Europe  have  lost  their 
faith  in  themselves;  they  are  divided; 
they  are  uncertain;  they  need  leader¬ 
ship.  They  will  follow  a  Hitler  again 
as  they  did  before,  if  they  are  not  freed 
from  the  despair  from  which  they  are 
suffering.  Unity  simply  must  come  to 
those  states  in  order  to  have  them,  but 
if  we  offer  the  helping  hand  with  the 
spirit  of  Bismarck,  we  cannot  help  de¬ 
feating  the  technique  we  are  seeking  to 
develop. 

What  we  must  preserve  is  the  America 
of  a  Franklin,  the  America  of  a  Jeffer¬ 
son,  the  America  of  a  Lincoln,  the  Amer¬ 
ica  of  a  Wilson,  but,  more  than  anything 
else,  it  must  be  realized  that  liberty  and 
freedom  are  important  things.  How  are 
liberty  and  freedom  builded?  They  are 
builded  by  men  who  think,  who  aspire, 
men  who  have  the  right  to  come  and  go, 
men  who  have  the  right  to  change  their 
avocation  in  life,  men  who  have  the  right 
to  have  and  to  hold,  men  who  have  the 
strength  because  they  are  free  from  fear 
and  free  from  want,  men  who  are  not 
afraid  of  the  soldier-education  bill. 

Believe  it  or  not,  within  the  last  little 
while,  when  I  attended  an  international 
conference,  after  I  had  praised  the  sol¬ 
dier  education  bill  because  of  the  new 
leadership  that  was  being  trained  in 
America  to  the  number  of  2,400,000  sol¬ 
dier  boys  and  girls  reaping  the  benefits 
of  a  bill  for  the  purpose  of  building  lead¬ 
ership  in  America,  I  was  astounded  to  be 
asked,  “What  are  you  going  to  do  with 
such  a  trained  mass,  and  how  are  you 
ever  going  to  find  places  for  so  many 
leaders?” 

Mr.  President,  that  question  was  asked 
me  by  a  man  coming  from  one  of  the 
British  parts  of  the  world.  The  British 
do  not  yet  understand  America  and  what 
the  American  policy  means.  They  simp¬ 
ly  cannot  understand  how  in  the  world 
we  can  assimilate  2,400,000  leaders  and 
still  have  our  country  preserved  as  it  is. 
They  do  not  understand  the  first  ele¬ 
ments  of  American  freedom  and  liberty. 
If  they  are  not  trying  to  understand,  if 
they  are  not  trying  to  get  what  we  are 
trying  to  give  them,  if  we  are  merely  to 


restore  them  without  the  change  of  a 
single  mind,  what  we  are  attempting  to 
do  will  be  in  vain,  in  the  end. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  remember  my  his¬ 
tory  aright,  at  the  celebration  held  by 
the  people  of  Philadelphia  in  1787  in 
honor  of  the  writing  of  the  Constitution, 
two  toasts  were  drunk — first,  “to  the 
United  States  of  America,”  a  fact  which 
has  been  projected  into  the  world;  and 
second,  “to  freedom  and  liberty  to  all 
mankind,”  an  idea  which  inevitably  fol¬ 
lowed  the  reasoning,  the  philosophy,  and 
the  arguments  presented  by  those  who 
took  part  in  the  discussions  which 
brought  our  Constitution  into  existence. 
In  a  sense  the  toast  to  the  United  States 
of  America  represented  a  toast  to  some¬ 
thing  accomplished.  The  second,  to  free¬ 
dom  and  liberty  for  all  mankind,  repre¬ 
sented  a  toast  to  a  theory.  That  first 
represented  the  practical,  the  necessary, 
that  which  had  to  be  done  if  the  fruits  of 
the  Revolutionary  War  were  to  be  real¬ 
ized.  The  second  represented  faith,  an 
idea  as  great  and  as  broad  as  was  ever 
uttered  by  a  group  of  men  believing  in 
the  ultimate  purposefulness  of  man’s  life 
in  the  earth,  an  idealization  of  the  justifi¬ 
cation  of  what  had  been  done.  This  was 
to  grow  and  become  the  American  spirit. 
Throughout  our  history  this  purpose  for 
America’s  existence  has  dominated  the 
writings  of  our  leaders  and  has  reflected 
the  heart  of  that  America  which  promises 
the  possibility  of  a  democratic  world  and 
furnishes  the  fundamental  belief  in  the 
wisdom  of  popular  sovereignty.  These 
two  toasts  do  not  actually  reflect  two  sys¬ 
tems  of  thought,  but  they  are  idealiza¬ 
tions  of  the  conflicting  spirits  which  are 
in  the  world  today — one  represents  that 
which  is,  the  other  that  which  is  hoped 
for.  Our  words  are  words  of  hope  and 
faith  and  trust.  Our  acts  are  sometimes 
acts  which  display  that  practicality 
which  ultimately  destroys  faith,  hope, 
and  trust.  We  have  it  in  all  of  us. 
“Trust  in  the  Lord  and  pass  the  ammuni¬ 
tion”  is  t1  « type  of  blending  of  the  practi¬ 
cal  with  the  ideal  that  America  loves  so 
well. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  and  trust  that 
the  pending  measure,  which  tends  to  set 
our  minds  uopn  the  theory  of  unity  in 
Europe,  will  be  accepted  not  only  as 
representing  the  practical-mindedness  of 
the  American  people  and  the  practicality 
of  that  unity  which  has  done  so  much 
for  us,  but  will  also  carry  with  it  the 
idealistic  notion  of  America  that  unity 
is  brought  about  for  but  two  purposes, 
one  of  which  is  stated  in  the  first  toast, 
and  the  other  is  stated  in  the  second 
toast,  which  suggests  that  freedom  and 
liberty  for  all  mankind  shall  be  what  we 
strive  to  achieve  in  connection  with  those 
with  whom  we  are  associated  in  Europe. 

Mr.  CAPEHART  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  so  I  may  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  yield  for  that  pur¬ 
pose. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  suggest  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Long 
in  the  chair).  .The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 


The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names : 


Aiken 

Hunt 

Murray 

Anderson 

Ives 

Myers 

Bricker 

Jenner 

Neely 

Bridges 

Johnson,  Colo. 

O’Conor 

Byrd 

Johnson,  Tex. 

O’Mahoney 

Capehart 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Pepper 

Chapman 

Kem 

Reed 

Chavez 

Kerr 

Robertson 

Connally 

Kilgore 

Russell 

Cordon 

Knowland 

Saltonstall 

Donnell 

Langer 

Smith,  Maine 

Douglas 

Lodge 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Downey 

Long 

Sparkman 

Ecton 

Lucas 

Stennls 

Ellender 

McCarran 

Taft 

Ferguson 

McCarthy 

Taylor 

Flanders 

McClellan 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Frear 

McFarland 

Thomas,  Utah 

Fulbright 

McGrath 

Tobey 

George 

McKellar 

Tydings 

Gillette 

McMahon 

Vandenberg 

Green 

Magnuson 

Watkins 

Gurney 

Malone 

Wherry 

Hayden 

Martin 

Wiley 

Hendrickson 

Maybank 

Williams 

Hill 

Miller 

Withers 

Hoey 

Millikln 

Young 

Holland 

Morse 

Humphrey 

Mundt 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Eighty- 
five  Senators  have  answered  to  their 
names.  A  quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I 
doubt  whether  any  man  ever  undertook 
a  bigger  job  than  I  have  taken  on  now, 
for  I  shall  try  in  1  hour  to  convince  the 
Senate  that  it  should  reduce  the  ECA 
authorization  from  approximately  $5,- 
800,000,000  to  $3,000,000,000,  thereby 
saving  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States 
$2,800,000,000. 

Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  the  fact 
that  that  is  the  unpopular  side  of  the 
question — or,  for  that  matter,  of  any 
question — because  one  is  always  more 
popular  when  he  tries  to  spend  money 
or  give  it  away  than  when  he  tries  to 
save  it.  But,  Mr.  President,  in  less  than 
4  years  since  the  war  ended  in  Europe, 
Americans  have  generously  poured  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  into  a  score  of  countries 
in  connection  with  plans  and  schemes 
which  might  be  identified  in  this  fash¬ 
ion: 

First,  it  was  a  poor-relief  project 
known  as  UNRRA. 

Then  we  called  it  European  recovery. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  we  can  call  the 
plan  that  is  before  the  Senate  the  Euro¬ 
pean  finance  plan. 

The  relief  has  ended. 

The  recovery  is  complete. 

But  the  financing  lingers  on. 

Mr.  President,  to  Senate  bill  1209  I 
am  proposing  an  amendment  by  which 
I  move  to  reduce  the  amount  asked  for 
European  financing  to  a  total  of  $3,000,- 
000,000. 

It  is  not  a  complicated  amendment, 
Mr.  President.  It  does  not  change  the 
original  bill  in  any  other  w ay.  I  offer 
this  amendment,  Mr.  President,  after 
carefully  studying  the  reports  of  the 
European  Economic  Administration,  and 
I  intend  to  use  the  words  of  that  Admin¬ 
istration’s  authorities  in  support  of  my 
amendment. 

Before  I  turn  to  the  report  on  Euro¬ 
pean  recovery,  Mr.  President,  as  a  pre¬ 
lude  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  a  problem  to  which  I  feel  cer¬ 
tain  every  Member  of  this  body  must  be 
giving  at  least  some  thought  from  time 
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to  time.  Surely  my  colleagues  must  be 
giving  some  thought  to  this  problem.  I 
am  sure  they  are  hearing  about  it  from 
their  constituents  in  much  the  same 
manner  in  which  I  am  hearing  from 
mine. 

We  have  been  giving  most  serious  at¬ 
tention  to  European  economy  in  every 
session  of  the  Congress  since  the  war 
ended.  I  think  we  now  should  apply  the 
same  attention  to  a  very  sane  considera¬ 
tion  of  our  own  economy. 

The  record  shows  that  we  have  been 
living  rather  high  and  mighty  during 
the  prosperous  years  since  the  war.  The 
signs  seem  to  indicate  however  that  we 
had  better  stop,  look,  and  listen.  Yes, 
Mr.  President,  we  had  better,  stop,  look 
and  listen. 

We  have  just  come  through  two  golden 
years  of  prosperity — the  greatest  years 
of  prosperity  in  the  Nation’s  history. 
They  were  years  we  shall  never  forget. 
We  had  the  highest  national  income  of 
all  time.  We  had  full  production  at 
high  prices.  We  had  record  crops  from 
record  acreage  at  record  prices.  We  had 
60,000,000  persons  employed  at  the 
highest  wages  and  salaries  in  all  our  his¬ 
tory.  Because  of  all  this,  we  collected 
$42,000,000,000  in  Fedei'al  taxes,  despite 
the  tax  reduction  granted  by  the  Eight¬ 
ieth  Congress. 

We  saw  the  spending  of  a  budget  of 
about  thirty-seven  billions.  Both  in  and 
out  of  that  budget,  we  saw  the  spending 
of  a  total  of  $9,000,000,000  in  foreign 
nations. 

The  State  Department’s  estimate  of 
foreign  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year 
1949,  as  presented  to  the  Eightieth  Con¬ 
gress,  was  as  follows: 

European  relief  program,  $5,300,000,- 
000. 

China,  $570,000,000. 

Greece  and  Turkey,  $257,000,000. 

International  Children’s  fund,  $60,- 

000,000. 

Army’s  disease  and  unrest  program  in 
occupied  areas,  $1,483,000,000. 

Other  occupational  costs,  $908,000,000. 

Economic  reconstruction  in  Japan  and 
Korea,  $220,000,000. 

Latin-American  loans  from  the  Ex¬ 
port-Import  bank,  $500,000,000. 

Perhaps,  Mr.  President,  you  might 
say:  “Why  not  stop  here  and  take  an  in¬ 
ventory  of  the  benefits  derived  from  our 
spending  both  here  and  abroad  these 
many  years?” 

To  such  a  suggestion,  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  answer  thus:  “Wait.  You 
have  heard  only  part  of  the  story.” 

We  are  well  into  a  new  year  on  the 
calendar,  and  it  is  by  calendar  years 
that  our  people  pay  their  taxes.  Our 
Government  may  spend  money  by  the 
fiscal  year,  but  it  is  collected  by  the  cal¬ 
endar  year.  So  I  suggest,  Mr.  President, 
that  for  once  we  talk  in  terms  our  people 
know  best. 

We  are  well  into  a  new  year  that  has 
not  given  any  signs  of  being  nearly  as 
prosperous  for  our  people  as  was  1948, 
when  the  national  income  was  $225,000,- 
000,000.  I  have  no  fear  of  an  economic 
collapse,  Mr.  President;  I  wish  to  make 
that  clear.  But  we  do  not  need  an  eco¬ 
nomic  collapse  to  find  ourselves  in  a  bit 
of  a  predicament  financially.  We  have 


gaged  our  cost  of  government  on  the  1948 
flow  from  the  horn  of  plenty.  What 
happens,  Mr.  President,  if  that  flow  is 
not  maintained?  Let  us  stop,  look,  and 
listen  for  a  moment. 

At  this  session  of  the  Congress,  bills 
which,  if  enacted,  would  add  billions  of 
dollars  to  our  current  domestic  costs, 
have  already  been  introduced.  I  say  “if 
enacted”;  but  when  I  say  that,  I  fully 
realize  that  the  administration  now  in 
power  in  this  country  has  promised  that 
they  will  be  enacted. 

So,  Mr.  President,  we  have  some  in¬ 
dication  of  what  we  are  facing  in  the 
way  of  problems  of  our  own.  At  the 
same  time,  we  are  becoming  aware  that 
we  might  be  mistaken  if  we  should  con¬ 
tinue  to  gage  the  cost  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment  on  the  intake  of  revenue  from  our 
most  prosperous  years. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  our  own  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  reported  that  the  out¬ 
look  for  1949  indicates  a  decided  drop  in 
our  national  income. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  at  this  point 
that  anyone  who  can  find  that  two  and 
two  equal  four,  certainly  must  know  that 
in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1950, 
we  shall  have  a  smaller  national  income 
than  we  had  in  the  calendar  year  1948; 
and  anyone  who  knows  anything  about 
arithmetic  must  know  that  in  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1950,  we  shall  han¬ 
dle  fewer  dollars,  for  he  must  realize 
that  farm  prices  have  fallen,  that  in 
some  instances  wages  are  falling,  that 
business  is  declining.  So  he  must  know 
that  we  shall  handle  fewer  dollars  and 
shall  have  less  tax  revenue.  Here  and 
now  I  wish  to  make  the  prophecy  that 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1950, 
the  total  revenue,  in  the  form  of  taxes 
of  all  sorts  collected  by  our  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment,  will  not  exceed  $35,000,000,000. 
I  do  not  need  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  what  would  happen  to  the 
Nation  if  our  revenues  were  $35,000,000,- 
000  and  we  spent  from  $42,000,000,000  to 
$45,000,000,000. 

Mr.  President,  the  national  income  is 
our  sole  source  of  revenue  with  which 
we  must  operate  the  Government.  Let 
me  remind  all  within  hearing  that  our 
Federal  revenue  in  1948  was  derived  in 
the  following  manner:  $22,000,000,000 
from  individual  taxpayers,  $10,000,000,- 
000  from  corporations,  $7,000,000,000 
from  excise  taxes  which  were  paid  by 
the  people,  $2,000,000,000  from  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance,  $1,500,000,000  from 
old-age  and  survivors  insurance  assess¬ 
ments,  $400,000,000  from  customs  collec¬ 
tions,  and  $2,000,000,000  from  refunds  on 
receipts. 

Nearly  $14,000,000,000  more  in  taxes 
was  collected  from  our  people  by  State, 
county,  township,  and  city  governments. 
Has  anyone  read  of  tax  reduction  in  any 
State,  county,  township,  or  city?  In  my 
State,  the  tax  requirements  were  made 
greater  by  an  addition  to  the  gasoline 
tax  and  the  gross-income  tax.  Property 
taxes  by  counties  and  cities  are  going  up 
and  up. 

What  the  people  have  left  for  them¬ 
selves,  Mr.  President,  depends  on  how 
much  they  share  in  our  national  income. 
That  means,  then,  that  if  our  national 
income  is  reduced  from  its  1948  level  and 


taxes  of  all  kinds  become  greater,  our 
people  have  less.  It  is  just  as  simple 
as  that,  Mr.  President,  when  all  the  trim¬ 
mings  and  trappings  are  taken  away. 

I  do  not  know  how  long  we  can  go  on 
making  believe  that  there  is  no  limit  to 
what  our  Government  can  give  away.  I 
do  not  understand  what  we  are  thinking 
about  when  we  repeatedly  appropriate 
and  in  many  instances  give  away  many 
billions  of  dollars  taken  from  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  in  taxes.  What  are  we 
thinking  about?  Let  me  remind  Sena¬ 
tors  that  during  1948  the  most  prosperous 
year  in  the  Nation’s  history,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  had  the  highest  rate  of  tax  col¬ 
lection  in  the  history  of  the  Nation,  with 
the  exception  of  the  tax  reduction  pro¬ 
vided  last  year,  and  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  for  all  practical  purposes,  spent  its 
entire  income.  That  should  make  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  America  stop, 
listen,  and  think.  Is  there  a  Senator 
who  believes  our  income  in  1950  will  be 
as  great  as  it  was  in  1948?  If  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  most  prosperous  year  of 
its  history  cannot  accumulate  a  sur¬ 
plus,  what  is  to  happen  when  business 
levels  off?  What  is  going  to  happen  to 
our  Government  when  the  tax  revenue 
based  on  existing  rates  is  reduced  to 
$35,000,000,000,  $30,000,000,000,  or  per¬ 
haps  less?  What  are  we  thinking  about? 
I  know  of  no  greater  catastrophe  that 
could  befall  the  Nation,  possibly  except¬ 
ing  war,  than  that  during  peacetime  the 
Treasury  should  run  into  the  red  re¬ 
peatedly  year  in  and  year  out,  when  we 
already  have  a  public  debt  of  $257,000,- 
000,000.  I  do  not  know  how  long  it  will 
be  before  the  people  fully  understand 
what  is  already  happening  to  two  of 
their  most  cherished  beneficial  programs. 
I  speak  of  the  unemployment  and  old- 
age  and  survivors’  funds,  which  are  dear 
to  the  hearts  of  our  people,  particularly 
to  the  hearts  of  our  laboring  people. 

Do  our  people  know,  Mr.  President, 
that  those  funds  which  they  have  paid 
in  are  actually  a  part  of  our  national 
debt  and  can  only  be  replaced  by  new 
taxation?  They  have  been  told  that 
United  States  Government  bonds  are 
held  in  trust  funds  to  the  amount  of  the 
surplus  that  exists.  That  is  true;  but 
the  money  has  been  spent  for  other  pur¬ 
poses  and  the  bonds  are  a  debt  against 
the  Government. 

How  would  we  pay  off  those  bonds  to¬ 
day,  Mr.  President?  By  taxing  the  peo¬ 
ple  sufficiently  to  pay  them,  of  course. 
In  fact,  the  Government’s  budget  re¬ 
quirements  each  year  include  $5,000,000,- 
000  to  pay  interest  on  the  debt.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  that  in¬ 
terest  are  collected  from  the  people  to 
pay  interest  on  the  bonds  in  those  trust 
funds.  What  happens  then  to  the  in¬ 
terest  money  that  is  collected?  It  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  interest  of  the  trust  fund — 
more  bonds  go  into  the  trust  fund  to 
cover  the  interest  and  the  actual  money 
is  spent  to  cover  the  costs  of  Govern¬ 
ment.  So  we  have  a  wheel  within  a 
wheel  within  a  wheel. 

Our  people  pay  the  original  assess¬ 
ments,  then  they  pay  a  tax  to  pay  the 
interest  on  that  money,  then  they  pay 
a  tax  to  pay  their  own  money  back  to 
themselves. 
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What  does  this  have  to  do  with  Euro¬ 
pean  recovery  financing?  I  will  tell  you, 
Mr.  President.  I,  for  one,  do  not  want 
our  people  to  face  the  day  when  the 
money  they  used  to  finance  Europe  may 
turn  out  to  be  the  money  they  could  have 
used  to  finance  their  lives  in  little  less 
prosperous  times  or  in  the  later  years  of 
their  lives. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Missouri? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  KEM.  Is  the  Senator  in  effect 
saying  he  believes  that  relief  at  home 
should  come  ahead  of  relief  in  countries 
overseas? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  that  charity  begins  at  home,  and 
that  relief  also  begins  at  home. 

Mr.  KEM.  That  is  a  rather  old-fash¬ 
ioned  doctrine,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Yes,  it  is  quite  old- 
fashioned,  but  what  I  hope  to  prove  in  my 
speech  this  afternoon  is  that  we  can  ap¬ 
propriate  $3,000,000,000  for  European  aid 
and  still  give  the  people  of  Europe  all  the 
money  they  need;  that  we  can  get  the  job 
done,  and  still  save  the  American  tax¬ 
payers  approximately  $3,000,000,000. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
colleague  yield  at  that  point? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
senior  Senator  from  Indiana  yield  to  his 
colleague  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  noticed  the  Senator 
referred  to  the  old  people  and  to  the 
welfare  program  of  the  Government,  in¬ 
timating  that  apparently  fraud  is  being 
perpetrated  upon  these  people,  because 
the  money  is  not  at  hand  for  them,  and 
the  only  way  they  can  get  the  money  is 
as  the  result  of  additional  taxation.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  money  is  in¬ 
vested  by  our  Government  in  bonds,  and 
becomes  a  part  of  the  national  debt. 
Then,  when  the  Government  retires  or 
redeems  the  bonds,  it  must  again,  of 
course,  tax  the  people  in  order  to  pay  for 
them. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Then,  I  ask  the  Sena¬ 
tor,  by  espousing  the  so-called  Fair  Deal 
program  nobody  will  be  helped,  because 
whatever  money  a  man  receives  now  he 
will  have  to  repay  eventually  by  way  of 
taxes;  is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Yes.  The  money  of 
course  is  deducted  from  pay  rolls  and  col¬ 
lected  in  other  ways,  in  order  to  pay  for 
those  benefits. 

Mr.  JENNER.  In  other  words,  the 
Government  will  have  more  money  re¬ 
ceived  from  pay  roll  taxes  to  spend  for 
Fair  Deal  programs,  but  will  not  have  the 
money  to  pay  back  to  the  people,  when 
the  time  comes,  without  a  great  many 
additional  taxes.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  Government 
will  have  whatever  amount  it  collects 
each  year  above  the  benefits  paid  out  by 
the  Government.  Bonds  are  placed  in 
the  till  to  cover  the  surplus,  and,  of  course 
then  become  a  debt  which  will  have  to 
be  repaid  through  taxation  when  the 
bonds  are  redeemed. 

Mr.  JENNER.  But  as  the  Senator  said 
a  while  ago  in  his  remarks,  if  we  keep 


running  the  Government  into  the  red, 
the  whole  situation  becomes  more  com¬ 
plicated;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  North  Dakota  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Does  the  Senator’s 
statement  apply  not  only  to  the  money 
set  aside  for  the  old  people  but  also  to 
the  more  than  $1,000,000,000  in  the  fund 
established  to  guarantee  bank  deposits? 
That  fund  is  in  exactly  the  same  situa¬ 
tion,  so  that  if  a  severe  depression  should 
come  and  the  banks  were  to  close,  that 
$1,000,000,000  would  have  to  be  made 
available,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  am  certain  the  $1,- 
000,000,000  of  which  the  Senator  speaks 
is  in  Government  bonds  and  is  a  part  of 
the  national  debt,  and  that  as  the  bonds 
are  retired  naturally  the  people  must  be 
taxed  in  order  to  get  the  money  with 
which  to  retire  the  bonds  in  return  for  the 
money  invested  in  them.  I  believe  today 
the  Government  has  above  $25,000,000,000 
in  trust  funds,  that  is  to  say,  money 
which  it  has  collected  from  different 
sources,  money  collected  honestly,  and 
which  the  Government  is  holding  for  the 
beneficiaries.  But,  unfortunately,  the 
$25,000,000,000,  or  whatever  the  exact 
figure  is,  is  in  bonds.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
$257,000,000,000  debt.  As  those  bonds 
are  paid,  the  people  must  be  retaxed  to 
pay  them  off.  I  shall  speak  on  that  sub¬ 
ject  a  little  later. 

I  have  not  been  opposed  to  this  coun¬ 
try’s  participation  in  European  aid  and 
financing. 

I  have  been  opposed,  however,  to  the 
methods  used,  and  I  am  opposed  to  the 
utter  disregard  shown  for  our  own  econ¬ 
omy  in  determining  how  extensive  our  aid 
to  Europe  should  be. 

Senators  who  were  in  this  body  at  the 
time  of  the  origin  of  European  aid  a  year 
ago  remember  that  I  offered  a  substitute 
bill  providing  for  assistance  to  Europe. 
That  bill  required  the  European  nations 
to  share  in  the  cost  of  the  assistance  on 
a  matching-dollar  basis  for  the  purpose 
of  creating  the  inspiration  within  those 
countries  to  succeed. 

My  bill  also  provided  that  the  assist¬ 
ance  program  be  carried  out  entirely  on 
the  private-enterprise  system,  a  system 
which  has  made  us  the  greatest  nation 
in  the  world  and  a  system  we  had  hoped 
other  countries  might  see  fit  to  adopt. 

True,  I  voted  against  final  bill,  but  be¬ 
cause  of  the  manner  in  which  we  were 
going  into  the  program;  not  because  I 
did  not  recognize  the  need  for  some  par¬ 
ticipation  on  our  part. 

I  am  not  against  continuing  to  finance 
Europe’s  success,  but  again  I  come  before 
this  great  body  and  make  the  plea  that 
we  consider  carefully  our  own  economy 
as  we  study  and  discuss  the  extent  to 
which  we  should  proceed. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  as  though  some 
persons  have  the  idea  that  money  grows 
on  trees.  That  seems  to  be  the  idea 
throughout  the  world.  They  seem  to 
think  that  money  is  everywhere  in  the 
United  States,  when  the  fact  is  that  if 


we  take  into  consideration  our  debt, 
which  amounts  to  $257,000,000,000,  I  am 
not  certain  that  we  are  not  bankrupt.  I 
believe  I  am  about  to  make  a  true  state¬ 
ment,  which  is  that  the  combined  as¬ 
sessed  value  of  all  physical  things  in  the 
United  States  does  not  amount  to  as 
much  as  $257,000,000,000.  Where  do  we 
get  the  idea  that  we  have  unlimited  re¬ 
sources  and  that  we  have  unlimited 
money?  A  man  might  have  $100  in  his 
pocket,  but  if  he  owes  $200  to  someone 
else,  he  is  not  very  prosperous.  Where 
do  we  get  the  idea  that  we  can  spend  and 
spend  and  spend?  There  is  a  day  of 
reckoning  coming.  What  would  happen 
to  us,  with  a  budget  of  from  $42,000,000,- 
000  to  $50,000,000,000,  if  our  national  in¬ 
come  should  drop  and  continue  to  drop? 

1  read  in  this  morning’s  newspaper  that 
the  cost  of  living  is  coming  down.  I 
think  it  was  stated  that  it  had  come 
down  as  much  as  the  rise  during  the  past 
year  had  amounted  to.  As  the  prices 
of  articles  come  down  we  pay  that  much 
less  in  taxes.  The  Government  secures 
that  much  less  in  revenue.  What  are  we 
thinking  about?  I  am  fearful  that  in 

2  or  3  years  the  European  countries  may 
be  talking  about  a  finance  plan  or  a  re¬ 
covery  plan  for  us,  if  we  are  not  careful. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  won¬ 
der  if  the  Senator  from  Indiana  has  ever 
heard  of  the  statement  which  was  made 
by  a  very  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  Pat  Harrison,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  Senate  when  I  first  came 
to  the  Senate.  In  those  days,  when  the 
New  Deal  started  to  spend  and  spend  and 
spend,  Pat  Harrison  stood  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  and  said,  “This  country  can 
no  more  spend  its  way  to  prosperity  than 
can  a  drunken  man  drink  himself  sober.” 

I  think  that  was  a  very  timely  state¬ 
ment,  and  I  think  it  is  something  that 
people  need  to  remember.  We  want  to 
give  European  countries  the  money 
which  is  actually  needed  to  do  the  job, 
but  we  should  not  try  to  spend  our  way 
to  prosperity  in  this  country,  because  it 
will  lead  only  to  trouble. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much.  I  am  in  favor  of  giving  those 
countries  what  they  actually  need,  say, 
$3,000,000,000,  but  I  shall  try  to  prove 
that  we  can  still  save  possibly  $3,000,- 
000,000. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  able  Senator  from 
Texas,  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  Committee,  and  the  able  Senator 
from  Michigan,  are  not  present  to  listen 
to  me.  I  appreciate  th‘e  fact  that  they 
have  passed  upon  this  problem  and  are 
satisfied  with  the  figure  suggested,  but  I 
feel  it  is  my  duty,  as  a  United  States 
Senator,  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  and  to  147,000,000  Americans 
what  may  be  in  store  for  them  in  the 
future. 

We  have  only  to  look  back  to  the  words 
of  the  man  for  whom  the  program  was 
named — the  Honorable  George  Mar¬ 
shall — to  recognize  our  responsibility  in 
considering  a  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  money  we  authorize  for  extension  of 
the  program.  As  Secretary  of  State, 
General  Marshall  said  before  the  joint 
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session  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations  and  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  on  Monday,  Novem¬ 
ber  10,  1947: 

The  program  of  United  States  support  will 
achieve  its  objective  only  if  it  is  kept  re¬ 
sponsive  to  changing  situations  and  vary¬ 
ing  supply  conditions. 

Mr.  President,  what  did  he  mean?  It 
seems  to  me  he  meant  that  if  conditions 
in  Europe  had  improved — and  I  shall 
prove  later  by  ECA’s  own  reports  that 
they  have — we  could  v/ell  reduce  the 
amount  of  our  appropriations.  I  think 
that  is  what  he  meant;  I  am  certain 
that  is  what  he  meant.  I  expect  to  show 
later  in  my  remarks,  by  the  very  words 
of  those  in  charge  of  the  European  Eco¬ 
nomic  Administration,  that  the  situation 
in  Europe  has  materially  changed  since 
General  Marshall  made  that  statement. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  in 
the  same  statement  General  Marshall 
said: 

At  the  same  time,  every  encouragement 
should  be  given  to  early  initiation  of  private 
financing  so  as  to  eliminate  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  the  necessity  for  direct  assistance  from 
the  United  States  Government. 

General  Marshall  earlier  in  that  state¬ 
ment  had  indicated  that  full  and  com¬ 
plete  European  recovery  might  require 
from  $16,000,000,000  to  $20,000,000,000. 
It  is  not  reasonable  to  think  that  General 
Marshall  recognized  the  burden  it  would 
be  on  our  economy  if  our  Government 
were  required  to  carry  the  full  load  of 
financing  Europe  to  that  extent? 

Near  the  end  of  his  statement,  General 
Marshall  said: 

It  is  designed  specifically  to  bring  to  an 
end  in  the  shortest  possible  time  the  de¬ 
pendence  of  these  countries  upon  aid  from 
the  United  States. 

Again  I  say,  Mr.  President,  General 
Marshall  must  have  had  in  mind  the 
preservation  of  the  economy  of  his  own 
country.  General  Marshall  would  be 
among  the  first  to  realize  that  if  we  were 
to  weaken  our  own  economy  in  order  to 
strengthen  that  of  Europe,  we  would  not 
have  gained  a  single  inch  toward  the  ob¬ 
jective  he  was  seeking. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  turn  to 
a  document  entitled  “A  Report  on  Re¬ 
covery  Progress  and  United  States  Aid.” 
This  is  a  pamphlet  of  269  pages,  dated 
February  1949 — bear  in  mind,  it  was 
dated  February  1949,  just  a  month  ago— 
and  it  contains  an  opening  statement  by 
Mr.  Paul  G.  Hoffman.  Administrator  of 
ECA.  It  presents  a  complete  review  of 
what  Europe  has  accomplished  with  our 
assistance,  and  a  smattering  of  what  ECA 
intends  to  accomplish  in  the  future.  The 
very  first  sentence  of  chapter  I  is  as 
follows: 

The  United  States  of  America  has  made 
about  $5,000,000,000  available  to  western  Eu¬ 
rope  during  the  first  12  months  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  recovery  program. 

The  next  sentence  reads: 

It  is  estimated  that  if  this  great  effort  is  to 
carried  forward  effectively,  $1,150,000,000  will 
be  required  in  the  last  quarter  of  1948-49, 
and  $4,280,000,000  in  1949-50. 

That  refers,  of  course,  to  the  fiscal 
years. 

In  view  of  what  I  intend  to  show  later 
from  this  same  report,  it  is  important 


that  we  turn  our  attention  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  to  the  eighth  report  of  ECA  to  the 
Public  Advisory  Board,  issued  on  Febru¬ 
ary  16, 1949.  Here  we  find  evidence  tend¬ 
ing  to  indicate  that  the  quotations  here¬ 
tofore  made,  while  accurate  in  a  sense, 
do  not  tell  the  whole  story. 

In  this  report  we  find  a  chart  on  page 
2  revealing  that  only  $2,300,000,000  in 
authorizations  had  actually  been  shipped 
from  our  shores  as  of  January  31,  1949. 
That  means,  then,  that  $2,700,000,000  in 
authorizations  have  not  yet  been  shipped. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  talk  about  that 
a  moment. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President - 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  shield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Nebraska? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  As  I  have  read  the 
Record  for  yesterday,  there  seems  to  be 
some  question  as  to  the  cash  on  hand, 
and  commitments  which  will  be  made  in 
the  future  if  the  authorizations  are 
granted  now.  The  argument  is  made 
that  the  authorizations  should  be  entered 
into  by  April  3,  and  as  the  orders  come 
along  on  which  commitments  have  been 
made,  for  which  the  cash  is  available,  it 
will  be  used  up  to  the  extent  of  nearly 
thirty  or  forty  or  fifty  million  dollars; 
that  the  authorization  is  needed  now  be¬ 
cause  it  will  keep  a  steady  flow  of  the 
goods  which  are  in  the  pipe  line,  which 
will  continue  right  on  through,  without 
any  difficulty  or  any  break. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ap¬ 
propriations  I  may  say  that  we  are  al¬ 
ways  confronted  with  the  balance  on 
hand,  and  the  commitments  which  have 
been  made  under  authorizations  which 
have  to  be  made  good  during  the  fiscal 
year,  or  afterwards,  against  which  the 
money  is  appropriated. 

I  wish  the  Senator  would  clear  up  for 
me  the  question  I  have  suggested,  be¬ 
cause  I  am  interested  in  the  amounts 
which  have  to  be  allocated  as  the  result 
of  authorizations,  and  certainly  we 
should  know  what  the  cash  balance  on 
hand  is.  We  should  know  what  it  will  be 
at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  We  should 
know  what  is  on  order.  We  should  know 
what  the  firm  commitments  are.  If  there 
is  to  be  a  surplus,  it  seems  to  me  that 
figure  should  be  definitely  arrived  at, 
without  any  question. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  endeavor  to  answer  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator’s  question.  My  answer 
can  be  had  by  reference  to  the  pages  of 
the  ECA’s  own  report. 

According  to  ECA’s  own  report,  there 
has  been  remarkable  recovery  in  Europe. 
Production  is  back  to  prewar  levels  in 
almost  every  instance,  and  in  many  in¬ 
stances  it  is  above  prewar  levels.  I  am 
delighted  that  has  been  accomplished. 
I  am  not  criticizing;  I  think  it  indicates 
excellent  management  on  the  part  of  the 
Administrator.  It  has  all  been  accom¬ 
plished  with  $2,700,000,009.  While  an¬ 
other  $3,000,000,000,  approximately,  has 
been  appropriated,  and  that  money  has 
been  allocated,  and  a  part  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  has  been  bought  and  placed  in 
what  we  normally  refer  to  as  the  pipe 


line,  it  has  not  yet  arrived  in  Europe 
to  do  the  ECA  nations  any  good. 

Therefore  we  have  this  situation:  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ECA’s  own  report,  the  ECA 
nations  have  made  fine  progress,  they 
have  made  fine  recovery  and  it  has  been 
accomplished  with  $2,300,000,000.  An¬ 
other  $2,700,000,000  from  last  year’s  ap¬ 
propriation  is  available;  and  that  is  why 
I  say  that  with  $3,000,000,000  this  year 
to  add  to  the  $2,700,000,000,  from  which 
they  have  had  no  benefit  as  yet,  making 
a  total  of  approximately  $6,000,000,000, 
we  are  doing  all  this  Nation  should  be 
called  upon  to  do  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  of  extreme  im¬ 
portance  when  we  take  into  consideration 
the  data  I  shall  review  as  printed  in  the 
report  I  have  mentioned,  signed  by  Mr. 
Hoffman. 

On  page  76  of  the  report,  under  a  sec¬ 
tion  designated  as  “G”  and  entitled  "In¬ 
dustry  and  Agriculture,”  I  find  this  very 
pertinent  paragraph,  and  I  ask  Senators 
to  pay  close  attention  to  it : 

On  the  whole,  industry  in  western  Europe 
has  now  recovered  to  a  level  roughly  com¬ 
parable  with  prewar.  The  period  between 
now  and  mid-1952 — 

Which  is  a  warning  that  Congress  is 
going  to  be  appropriating,  I  presume, 
three,  four,  five,  or  six  billion  dollars  un¬ 
til  1952— 

The  period  between  now  and  mid-1952  will 
be  devoted  to  the  elimination  of  the  re¬ 
maining  industrial  bottlenecks;  to  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  industrial  facilities  which  will 
make  the  greatest  contribution  to  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  balance-of -payments  problem — 

And  get  this — 

and  to  reductions  in  costs  so  that  exports 
can  compete  in  world  markets. 

Mr.  President,  there  we  have  the  story; 
first,  that  there  has  been -recovery  to  a 
level  comparable  with  prewar.  Second, 
that  ECA  appropriations  from  now  on 
will  be  used  ”or  the  elimination  of  re¬ 
maining  industrial  bottlenecks,  and, 
third,  that  they  will  be  used  to  make 
reductions  in  costs  so  that  exports  can 
compete  in  world  markets. 

Mr.  President,  I  wonder  what  our  busi¬ 
ness  interests  think  of  that.  I  wonder 
what  our  millions  and  millions  of  wage 
earners  think  of  that.  We  are  taking 
their  money,  the  taxpayers’  money,  to 
untangle  the  bottlenecks,  to  prepare  the 
Europeans  to  reduce  costs  so  that  they 
can  compete  with  our  own  laboring  men 
and  our  own  manufacturers  in  world 
markets. 

I  have  no  particular  objection  to  that, 
except  that  I  think  it  can  be  done  with 
$3,000,000,000.  If  we  did  not  have  a 
$257,000,000,000  debt,  if  our  taxes  were 
not  almost  unbearable,  if  we  did  not 
have  requirements  calling  for  billions 
upon  billions  of  dollars  for  our  own  peo¬ 
ple,  I  should  have  no  particular  objec¬ 
tion  to  that,  but  I  call  attention  to  it 
because  I  want  to  tell  what  they  have 
in  mind  themselves.  I  shall  quote  from 
the  ECA  report.  Senators  can  get  the 
report  and  read  it  themselves. 

The  recovery  of  European  production 
to  prewar  levels  is  confirmed  in  another 
ECA  report  issued  for  the  quarter  ended 
September  30,  1948,  and  transmitted  to 
Congress  by  letter  of  President  Truman, 
signed  by  him  on  February  11,  1949.  On 
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page  22  of  this  report  is  the  following 
statement: 

Total  output  of  factories  and  mines  in  the 
third  quarter  of  1948  was  10  percent  above 
the  previous  year  and  nearly  equal  to  the 
1938  rate. 

1938  was  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
war  in  Europe.  The  report  continues : 

Excluding  western  Germany,  production 
in  the  first  9  months  of  1948  was  reported  at 
12  percent  above  prewar. 

Mr.  President,  would  I  be  unkind  if  I 
asked  this  question  at  the  moment  of 
the  ECA,  and  of  those  who  are  advocat¬ 
ing  that  we  spend  nearly  $6,000,000,000: 
Are  we,  the  American  people,  burdened 
as  we  are  with  a  debt  of  $257,000,000,000 
and  burdened  with  demands  upon  our 
own  resources  to  the  extent  of  from  $35,- 
000,000,000  to  $40,000,000,000  to  keep  our 
own  economy  going,  under  any  obliga¬ 
tion  to  put  the  people  in  Europe  back 
in  any  better  shape  than  they  were 
prior  to  the  war? 

If  a  friend  gets  into  trouble  and  I  am 
willing  to  help  him,  am  I  under  any 
obligation  to  help  him  beyond  the  point 
he  was  in  before  he  got  into  trouble? 

I  know  there  are  other  matters  to  be 
considered  in  connection  with  this  sub¬ 
ject,  and  if  I  were  asking  to  eliminate 
the  entire  amount  of  approximately 
$6,000,000,000  one  might  be  justified  in 
bringing  those  matters  into  the  question. 
But  I  say,  let  us  give  them  $3,000,000,000. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Michigan  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  It  would  be  quite 
futile  for  me  to  undertake  to  put  in  the 
form  of  a  question  my  statement  in  re¬ 
ply  to  the  Senator’s  question  and  I  shall 
subside. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  desire  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  may  make  a  statement 
in  reply  to  the  Senator’s  question? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  should  be  glad,  Mr. 
President,  to  have  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  ask  me  any  question  or  make 
any  statement  he  desires  to  make. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  permission  be 
granted  the  Senator  from  Michigan, 
without  prejudice  to  the  Senator  from 
Indiana,  to  answer  the  question  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Indiana  has  posed  to  him. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President,  I 
simply  wanted  to  address  myself  very 
briefly  to  the  Senator’s  question  as  to 
whether  we  are  under  any  obligation  to 
put  the  industrial  levels  of  European 
countries  back  to  a  point  beyond  the  pre¬ 
war  levels.  My  response  to  the  able  Sen¬ 
ator  would  be  this:  First,  if  we  are  under 
any  obligation  at  all  in  ECA  we  are  un¬ 
der  obligation  to  do  the  complete  Job  of 
providing  the  commodities  essential  to 
permit  them  an  export  trade  sufficient 
to  bring  their  total  economic  situation 
to  prewar  levels. 


It  seems  to  me  that  the  able  Senator 
from  Indiana  ignores,  both  in  his  ques¬ 
tion  and  in  his  conclusion,  that  in  the 
prewar  economy  of  these  countries  there 
were  many  other  contributing  factors 
besides  industrial  production  and  besides 
exports.  There  was  a  tremendous  factor 
of  invisible  contribution  from  earnings 
on  foreign  investments,  for  example, 
which  no  longer  exists.  There  was  a  tre¬ 
mendous  income  from  shipping  fees  and 
insurance  fees  which  substantially  no 
longer  exist.  There  was  a  tourist  trade 
far  in  excess  of  the  present  tourist  trade. 
The  disappearance  of  all  these  other 
factors  of  contribution  to  their  balances 
has  now  to  be  made  up  exclusively  from 
increased  industrial  production  for  ex¬ 
port.  Therefore,  when  industrial  pro¬ 
duction  for  export  reaches  prewar  it  has 
not  remotely  reached  the  point  necessary 
to  bring  the  total  eaonomy  to  prewar. 
And  when,  in  addition,  it  is  remembered 
that  the  population  has  substantially 
increased  since  prewar,  when  it  is  re¬ 
membered  that  these  areas  suffered  de¬ 
struction  the  like  of  which  we  have  never 
even  remotely  contemplated  in  this 
country,  even  in  the  presence  of  our 
greatest  disaster — destruction  which  has 
to  have  recuperation  and  recovery — 
when  we  combine  these  factors,  I  re¬ 
spectfully  submit  to  the  Senator  that  he 
cannot  apply  solely  the  yardstick  of  pre¬ 
war  industrial  conditions  as  a  basis  for 
saying  that  certain  countries  are  back 
to  a  total  prewar  economy. 

My  view,  I  may  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Indiana,  is  that  we  certainly  should 
not  undertake  even  in  our  wildest  dreams 
to  bring  them  back  to  any  economy  in 
excess  of  their  total  prewar  economy,  but 
I  respectfully  submit  that  if  we  are  going 
to  undertake  the  recovery  objective  at  all 
it  does  no  good  only  to  half  undertake  it, 
and  it  is  only  half  undertaken  if  we  con¬ 
fine  ourselves  to  the  figures  to  which  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  refers. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
going  to  cover  in  my  speech  later  a  por¬ 
tion  of  my  answer  to  the  able  Senator 
from  Michigan.  I  should  like  to  call  to 
his  attention  that  it  is  estimated  that 
England’s  deficit  from  all  sources  is  about 
one  and  a  half  billion  dollars.  I  believe 
that  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1950 
it  will  be  down  to  about  one  and  a  quarter 
billion  dollars.  I  wish  to  call  the  able 
Senator’s  attention  to  the  fact  that  as 
far  back  as  1931,  and  on  up  through  the 
thirties,  England  continually  carried  a 
deficit  of  from  about  one  billion  dollars 
to  one  billion  and  a  quarter  to  one  bil¬ 
lion  and  a  half. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  agree  with  the 
able  Senator  from  Michigan  that  Eu¬ 
rope  has  lost  all  its  tourist  trade. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  did  not  say 
that  Europe  had  lost  it  all. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  cannot  agree  with 
the  able  Senator  from  Michigan  that 
Europe  has  lost  much  of  it.  I  cannot 
agree  with  the  able  Senator  from  Michl- 

an  that  they  have  lost  their  shipping. 

shall  touch  upon  that  later.  In  fact, 
1  shall  prove,  before  I  conclude  this  eve¬ 
ning,  that  their  tonnage  has  been  in¬ 
creased  and  will  be  further  Increased. 
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I  will  not  question  the  statement  of  the 
able  Senator  from  Michigan,  but  I  will 
say  that  he  dealt  considerably  in  th? 
abstract.  .1  am  willing  to  admit  that 
everything  he  said  is  true,  but  keep  iri 
mind  that  I  propose  to  give  them  $3,- 
000,000,000  more  next  year.  We  are 
committed  for  4  years.  Say  we  might 
give  them  $3,000,000,000  the  next  year 
and  $3,000,000,000  the  next  year.  But 
I  do  not  see  where  we  are  going  to  get 
the  money  to  give  them  approximately 
$6,000,000,000  each  year. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
colleague  yield? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  yield  to  his  col¬ 
league  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JENNER.  It  is  a  fact,  is  it  not, 
that  England  has  had  a  shrinking  world 
trade  and  a  constant  deficit,  therefore, 
for  many,  many  years  prior  to  the  war? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Yes. 

Mr.  JENNER.  And  it  is  also  a  fact, 
is  it  not,  that  as  a  result  of  India’s  free¬ 
dom,  and  so  forth,  England’s  economy 
on  a  world-wide  basis  must  naturally 
shrink  still  further? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JENNER.  And  yet  England,  when 
she  was  a  world  power,  dominating  the 
world-trade  situation,  was  maintaining 
with  a  cheap  “cop”  her  interests  all  over 
the  world  as  we  are  now  proposing  to 
maintain  ours?  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Yes. 

Mr.  JENNER.  And  with  the  services  of 
a  cheap  “cop”  she  got  back  natural  re¬ 
sources  from  almost  three-quarters  of 
the  world,  did  she  not? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  do  not  know  how 
cheap  the  “cop”  was. 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  am  talking  of  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  maintaining  her  Navy,  com¬ 
pared  with  our  expense  in  maintaining 
our  Navy,  and  the  difference  between  the 
expense  of  her  maintenance  of  armed 
forces  all  over  the  world,  as  compared 
with  ours. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Yes,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  JENNER.  So  on  that  basis,  and 
that  basis  alone,  can  we  ever  pull  Eng¬ 
land,  as  such,  out  of  her  predicament 
without  bankrupting  ourselves? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  would  say  Eng¬ 
land  has  been  going  down  grade  for 
many  years.  I  am  going  to  read  a  por¬ 
tion  of  a  report  which  so  states.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  necessary  to  do  so  at  the 
moment,  because  I  will  cover  it  a  little 
later. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to 
read  another  sentence  from  this  same 
report  on  page  25  under  the  section  title 
“Trends  in  industrial  production”: 

Industrial  production  in  western  Europe 
has  expanded  steadily  since  the  end  of  the 
war. 

Hear  this,  Mr.  President: 

During  1946,  the  first  postwar  year,  produc¬ 
tion  moved  ahead  vigorously  and  by  the  end 
of  the  year  the  index,  excluding  western  Ger¬ 
many,  approached  the  1938  level.  Further 
advances  were  recorded  in  1947  despite  the 
setback  caused  by  the  severe  winter. 

There  we  find,  Mr.  President,  in  two 
ECA  reports,  not  only  that  European 
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production  has  returned  to  the  1938  peak 
level,  but  that  it  returned  to  that  level 
before  there  was  a  Marshall  plan. 

I  have  just  quoted  from  their  own  re¬ 
ports.  Those  were  not  my  words.  Be¬ 
fore  one  single  dollar  of  the  appropria¬ 
tion  we  made  last  year  arrived  in  Europe 
and  was  spent,  they  were  approaching 
the  1938  level.  These  are  not  my  revela¬ 
tions,  Mr.  President.  They  are  revela¬ 
tions  of  the  ECA  itself. 

As  we  proceed  through  the  two  reports 
we  find  this  statement  on  industrial  out¬ 
put  in  the  September  30  report: 

Industrial  output  in  western  Europe  has 
shown  a  tendency  to  increase  at  a  slower 
rate  as  production  approaches  prewar  levels. 
The  principal  reason  for  the  leveling  off  seems 
to  lie  in  the  fact  that  much  of  the  readily 
available  labor  and  idle  manufacturing  ca¬ 
pacity  was  gradually  absorbed  into  productive 
activity  during  1946  and  1947  as  plants  were 
repaired  and  the  supply  of  raw  materials 
increased. 

Mr.  President,  the  report  again  was 
referring  to  postwar  years  prior  to  the 
Marshall  plan — 1946  and  1947: 

On  page  27  we  find  an  interesting 
chart  showing  that  by  the  third  quar¬ 
ter  of  1948  industrial  production  had 
passed  the  index  100  mark  in  England, 
France,  Belgium,  Netherland,  and  Nor¬ 
way. 

The  same  chart  reveals  that  by  the 
third  quarter  of  1947,  before  the  Marshall 
plan,  the  100  index  had  been  passed  by 
England,  Belgium,  and  Norway,  while 
France  and  the  Netherlands  were  very 
close  to  100. 

The  year  1938  was  chosen  for  the  in¬ 
dex  because  it  was  the  last  prewar  year 
and  was  topped  in  Europe’s  prosperity 
only  by  1937.  Using  100  as  a  base,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  production  enjoyed  in  the 
year  1938,  we  have  all  the  countries 
whose  names  I  read  above  the  100  mark 
In  industrial  production. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
for  a  question- 

Mr.  KEM.  I  was  readifig  through  the 
evidence  which  was  taken  by  the  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee  in  connection 
with  its  hearings  on  the  bill,  and  I  came 
across  a  very  interesting  document,  the 
speech  of  Christopher  Mayhew,  a  Mem¬ 
ber  of  Parliament,  before  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Economic  and  Social  Council,  on 
Wednesday,  February  23.  I  invite  the 
attention  of  every  Senator  who  has  not 
already  read  it  to  that  very  interesting 
speech.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  if,  as  a  result  of  his  in¬ 
vestigation,  he  is  in  accord  with  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  Mr.  Mayhew,  which  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

From  what  I  have  said,  Mr.  President,  it  is 
clearly  time  to  cease  talking  of  the  recovery 
of  Britain.  We  have  long  passed  that  stage. 
For  us  the  social  and  economic  standards  of 
the  prewar  years  are  not  things  to  be  re¬ 
covered,  but  rather  things  to  be  repudiated. 
Big  problems  still  face  us,  but  we  are  no 
longer  interested  in  recovery,  but  in  breaking 
fresh  ground  in  terms  of  new  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  experiments. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  think  some  politi¬ 
cal  Scotsman,  in  commenting  on  that 
speech,  stated  that  Christopher  Mayhew 
had  said  the  right  thing  at  the  wrong 


time,  and  possibly  in  the  wrong  place. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  that 
they  have  recovered. 

But  we  are  not  talking  about  not  lend¬ 
ing  them  any  money — or  giving  them 
money.  It  is  not  a  loan.  If  I  were 
standing  here  fighting  to  eliminate  the 
program  entirely,  those  who  believe  in 
it  so  strongly — and  there  are  many  who 
do — might  question  my  motives.  I  am 
not  trying  to  eliminate  it  entirely.  I  am 
asking,  in  the  face  of  all  the  facts  and 
conditions,  in  the  face  of  all  the  reports, 
in  the  face  of  what  men  who  are  in  a 
position  to  know  say,  that  we  consider 
our  own  situation. 

A  moment  ago  the  able  Senator  stated 
that  production  had  increased.  Except 
for  western  Germany  and  Italy,  there  is 
no  unemployment  in  Europe.  I  believe 
it  to  be  a  fact  that  there  is  more  unem¬ 
ployment  in  America  today  than  there  is 
in  all  the  countries  about  which  we  are 
talking.  If  we  had  the  money,  and  if 
we  were  talking  about  cutting  out  the 
program  entirely,  that  would  be  one 
thing.  But  they  still  have  nearly  $3,- 
000,000,000  to  arrive  of  last  year’s  ap¬ 
propriation.  If  we  appropriate  another 
$3,000,000,000,  making  a  total  of  $6,000,- 
000,000,  it  seems  to  me  that  should  be 
sufficient.  If  we  can  save  approximately 
$3,000,000,000,  we  can  use  it  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Is  it  not  also  a  fact 
that  the  western  European  countries 
have  more  than  $14,000,000,000  worth  of 
securities  in  America? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  figure  is  at  the  moment,  but  not  long 
ago  they  had  $14,000,000,000  worth  of 
gold. 

Mr.  JENNER.  If  it  is  desired  to  carry 
on  further  experimentation  in  socializa¬ 
tion  in  England,  rather  than  ask  our  tax¬ 
payers  to  pay  for  it  does  not  the  Senator 
believe  that  it  would  be  reasonable  to  ask 
them  to  take  some  of  the  billions  of  dol¬ 
lars  of  securities  they  have  in  this  coun¬ 
try  and  play  with  those  experiments? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  It  certainly  would 
help  our  taxpayers. 

Industrial  output,  of  course,  is  depend¬ 
ent  upon  the  supply  of  coal  and  electric 
power. 

The  ECA  reports  show  that  coal  pro¬ 
duction  remains  below  the  prewar  level 
and  attributes  a  part  of  that  cause  as 
follows: 

The  present  difficulties  of  the  coal-mining 
industry  in  many  countries  are  not  products 
of  the  war  but  can  be  attributed  to  conditions 
between  the  wars  which  discouraged  Invest¬ 
ment  and  modernization  and  deterred  young 
men  from  entering  the  mines.  Both  of  these 
deficiencies  will  take  years  to  overcome. 

That  is  a  quotation  from  the  ECA  re¬ 
port.  This  report  by  ECA  leaves  me  a 
bit  cold,  Mr.  President.  Is  there  an  in¬ 
ference  in  that  remark  that  we  are  to 
have  a  part  in  the  modernizing  of  those 
mines  which  have  been  scorned  by  the 
investors  of  those  countries?  Are  we  to 
consider  that  our  money  is  to  be  used  to 
Overcome  the  deficiencies  that  have  ex¬ 
isted  for  years  in  the  face  of  absolutely 


free  know-how  which  could  have  been 
obtained  from  our  mines  all  these  years? 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  are  under  obli¬ 
gation  to  use  the  money  of  American 
taxpayers  to  do  that  which  our  friends 
across  the  sea  should  have  done  them¬ 
selves  years  ago. 

Offsetting  the  coal  deficit  to  European 
industry,  however,  is  the  report  by  ECA 
showing  that  electric  power  output  is  far 
greater  than  before  the  war. 

In  fact,  excluding  western  Germany, 
the  electric  power  output  is  shown  to  be 
58  percent  greater  than  in  1938.  Mr. 
President,  how  are  we  going  to  get  away 
from  those  facts?  Those  are  not  my 
words.  Those  are  the  words  of  ECA. 
Those  are  the  facts.  The  gage  of  pros¬ 
perity  in  America  is  the  output  or  con¬ 
sumption  of  electricity. 

Again  omitting  western  Germany,  we 
find  that  ECA  reports  steel  output  in 
Europe  to  be  31  percent  above  the  pre¬ 
war  quarterly  rate  on  the  basis  of  the 
output  in  the  third  quarter  of  1948. 

With  western  Germany  out,  ECA  re¬ 
ports  that  cement  production  in  the  third 
quarter  of  1948  surpassed  the  1938  pro¬ 
duction  rate  by  22  percent;  and  with 
western  Germany’s  meager  effort  in¬ 
cluded,  the  production  is  still  4  percent 
above  prewar  levels. 

In  lumber,  Mr.  President,  ECA  reports 
that  European  production  was  close  to 
prewar  levels  and  increasing  steadily. 

The  production  of  yarns  is  reported 
from  17  to  32  percent  below  prewar 
levels;  but,  Mr.  President,  after  inspect¬ 
ing  the  ECA  purchases  of  cotton  in  this 
country  through  the  firm  of  Anderson, 
Clayton  &  Co.,  I  can  well  imagine  that 
the  shortage  of  cotton  yarn  will  be  allevi¬ 
ated  very,  very  soon. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  am  indeed  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
under  the  European  recovery  program 
last  year  Anderson,  Clayton  &  Co.  fur¬ 
nished  cotton  in  export  from  this  coun¬ 
try  in  the  amount  of  $800,000,000  worth? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  do  not  know  the 
amount ;  but  I  hold  in  my  hand  ECA  re¬ 
ports  showing  various  amounts  of  such 
exports.  For  instance,  just  one  of  the 
full  pages  which  I  have  before  me  shows 
various  items  of  purchases  of  cotton 
from  Anderson,  Clayton  &  Co.  One  of 
them  is  an  item  of  $139,000;  another  is 
an  item  of  $104,000;  and  then  I  have 
page  after  page  after  page  of  similar 
items  of  cotton  purchases  by  ECA  from 
Mr.  Clayton’s  firm.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  dollars  all  those  purchases  total. 
I  read  in  a  newspaper  that  they  amounted 
to  approximately  $800,000,000.  If  I  re¬ 
member  correctly,  that  is  the  same 
Mr.  Clayton  who  formerly  was  Under 
Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  should  like  to  ask 
this  question:  Did  the  European  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Administration  buy 
that  cotton?  What  agency  bought  it? 
I  should  like  to  know.  A  moment  ago 
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the  Senator  stated  that  ECA  purchased 
from  that  company  $800,000,000  worth 
of  cotton. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  said  I  read  that 
in  a  newspaper.  I  do  not  know  the  ex¬ 
act  amount. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  do  not  care  about 
the  exact  amount,  but  I  should  like  to 
know  who  purchased  the  cotton.  Did 
ECA  purchase  it? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  cannot  answer 
that;  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  ask  that  for  the 
reason  that  I  have  been  endeavoring  to 
have  included  in  this  bill  an  amendment 
in  behalf  of  small  business.  Just  a  few 
minutes  ago  I  was  told  by  an  assistant 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  that 
ECA  has  no  purchasing  agents. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
enter  the  discussion,  with  the  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana - 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Certainly. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Let  me  say  that  ECA 
does  not  purchase  cotton.  ECA  finances 
the  purchases  which  are  made  by  the 
users  or  consumers  of  cotton,  whether 
they  be  governments  or  cotton  mills. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Then  let  me  ask  a 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana: 
Do  the  agents  of  the  governments  which 
are  the  beneficiaries  of  ECA  come  to  the 
United  States  and  purchase  the  cotton? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  In  the  report  from 
ECA,  I  find  reference,  for  example,  to 
several  dozen  purchases  made  from  No¬ 
vember  1  to  November  15.  They  appear 
on  just  one  page  of  the  report.  I  find 
that  in  every  instance  the  importer  was 
one  of  the  16  ECA  countries.  I  assume 
that  they  purchased  the  cotton  directly 
from  this  concern. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Does  the  foreign 
country  itself  buy  the  cotton? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Yes;  the  foreign  coun¬ 
try  buys  the  cotton. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  The  ECA  finances  the 
purchase.  Anderson,  Clayton  &  Co. — 
and  I  hold  no  brief  for  that  company, 
although  I  do  know  Mr.  W.  L.  Clayton 
very  well — is  the  largest  cotton  merchant 
in  the  world,  and  has  for  a  long  time  had 
its  trade  connections  all  over  the  world. 
Therefore,  it  is  quite  natural  that  the 
foreign  governments  should  be  trading 
with  a  great  cotton  merchant  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  The  Senator  has 
raised  a  point  which  is  very  important  to 
me,  and  for  that  reason  I  wish  to  follow 
it  up  with  another  question.  Although 
it  is  true  that  this  particular  firm  is  a 
large  corporation,  yet  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  has  stated  that  these  very  large 
purchases  of  cotton  were  made  under 
ECA,  and  financed  by  ECA  from  the  firm 
of  Anderson,  Clayton  &  Co.  Aside  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  large  company,  does 
not  that  information  indicate  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Indiana  that  ECA  does  know 
where  these  countries  go  to  purchase 
their  merchandise;  and  does  not  it  also 
indicate  that  when  such  loans  are  made 
it  might  be  possible  for  ECA  to  help  small 
business  in  the  same  fashion,  through  a 


liaison  officer  who,  while  acting  as  an 
administrative  assistant  to  Mr.  Hoffman, 
would  be  able  to  help  the  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  determine  where  to  purchase  their 
supplies  in  this  country,  and  would  also 
be  able  to  suggest  methods  whereby  that 
could  be  accomplished? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Yes;  I  think  there 
is  no  question  that  a  better  job  could  be 
done  in  respect  to  having  purchases  made 
from  small  concerns.  However,  in  such 
a  situation  as  this,  it  is  inherent  and 
natural  that  they  should  go  to  the  large 
corporations.  They  should  not  but  they 
do. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  In  order  to  keep 
the  record  completely  straight,  let  me 
say  I  am  advised  that  under  ECA  the 
purchases  made  through  the  concern  to 
which  the  Senator  has  referred,  when 
compared  to  such  purchases  made  from 
other  concerns  are  almost  exactly  in 
proportion  to  the  average  purchases  un¬ 
der  normal  private  operations.  In  order 
to  be  sure  that  the  situation  is  not  mis¬ 
understood,  I  wish  to  add  that,  in  the 
first  place,  ECA  does  not  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  actual  purchases,  and 
does  not  know  who  the  purchaser  is  un¬ 
til  the  final  papers  arrive  to  be  cleared. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Yes;  I  understand. 
I  think  it  is  only  natural  that  those 
countries  would  favor  a  person  who  was 
very,  very  active  in  instigating  and  help¬ 
ing  to  get  the  ECA  appropriation.  I 
think  that  is  a  natural  thing,  and  I  think 
it  possibly  has  happened  not  only  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Clayton  but,  I  presume,  in 
dozens  and  dozens  of  other  instances. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  The  Senator  is 
not  inferring  any  favoritism;  is  he? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  No;  I  think  it  is  in¬ 
herent  in  the  proposition.  It  is  simply 
human  nature  that  if  I  do  a  good  deed 
for  you,  you  in  turn  will  try  to  help  me. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  That  is  a  state¬ 
ment  to  which  I  wish,  very  respectfully, 
to  object,  because  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  such  implication  inherent  in  this 
situation.  It  is  my  understanding,  I 
repeat,  that  the  average  cotton  purchas¬ 
ing  practice  over  the  pre-war  years  in 
relationship  to  this  particular  firm  is 
approximately  the  same  as  it  has  been 
under  ECA. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen¬ 
ator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  know  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  with  his  characteristic  candor 
is  anxious  to  have  the  record  complete. 
Will  the  Senator  be  good  enough  to  tell 
us  what  were  the  commissions  of  Ander¬ 
son,  Clayton,  &  Co.  on  that  volume  of 
business  during  the  period  mentioned? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  do  not  have 
that  information.  If  it  is  available,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  obtain  it  for  the  Senator. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  assume  that  they  were 
paid  at  the  regular  rates;  were  they  not? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  assume  so,  but 
I  know  nothing  about  that. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  Ander¬ 
son,  Clayton  &  Co.  are  cotton  merchants. 
They  buy  cotton;  they  carry  cotton  in 
large  quantities.  They  are  not  recent 


suppliers  of  cotton  to  European  govern¬ 
ments  or  European  consumers,  but  they 
have  been  in  that  business  for  years  and 
years  and  years.  Of  course,  I  do  not 
know  what  profits  they  make;  but  they 
operate  just  as  other  merchants  do  in 
buying  cotton. 

Mr.  KEM.  They  bought  and  sold  cot¬ 
ton  so  that  if  there  were  a  rise  in  the 
market  during  that  period,  they  would 
profit  accordingly;  is  that  the  case? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  do  not  know.  I  sup¬ 
pose  they  make  a  firm  contract  with  any 
government  which  wishes  to  buy  their 
cotton. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  know  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  is  very  familiar  with  the  cotton 
business.  Can  he  tell  us  whether  dur¬ 
ing  those  periods  there  was  a  gradually 
rising  cotton  market,  or  otherwise? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  do  not  think  it  was 
rising;  I  think  it  was  going  down.  It  was 
never  rising  during  those  particular 
purchases. 

But  I  suppose  they  were  firm  con¬ 
tracts;  and  that  company  simply  made 
an  offer  to,  let  us  say,  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  the  British  Government 
bought  so  many  thousand  bales  of  cotton 
from  Anderson,  Clayton  &  Co.  or  from 
any  other  cotton  seller  or  merchant. 

Mr.  KEM.  The  profits  of  Anderson, 
Clayton  &  Co.  in  the  transactions  are  not 
easily  computable  or  available;  are  they? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  No.  They  would  be 
simply  the  ordinary  profits,  of  course. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Would  the  Senator 
agree  that  such  a  magnitude  of  business 
on  the  part  of  Anderson,  Clayton  &  Co. 
is  liable  to  put  them  in  the  category  of 
a  glutton  or  privilege? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Oh,  I  am  not  talking 
about  that  at  all.  I  simply  gave  an  ex¬ 
planation. 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  was  speaking  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  Indiana.  I  say, 
by  reason  of  the  size  of  their  business 
which  has  been  carried  on  for  many 
years,  they  might  be  classified  by  some 
people  as  gluttons  of  privilege. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Is  the  Senator  ad¬ 
dressing  his  question  to  the  senior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Indiana? 

Mr.  JENNER.  Yes.  I  am  asking  the 
senior  Senator  from  Indiana  if  that 
would  not  be  true. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  assume  they  have 
already  been  so  classified. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  Hampshire  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Would  they  be  among 
the  “princes  of  privilege’’  that  the  late 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  used  to  talk  about 
and  condemn  so  righteously,  even  though 
about  all  the  business  of  the  New  Deal, 
when  it  was  done,  was  done  through  the 
“princes  of  privilege,”  just  the  same? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  would  say  that 
during  many  years  past,  anyone  who  was 
successful  in  this  country  was  of  course 
characterized  as  some  sort  of  undesir¬ 
able  individual.  It  is  unfortunate — but 
true — that  the  complaint  was  made. 
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Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Nebraska  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  this  question: 
He  has  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  purchases  by  ECA  beneficiaries, 
who  received  loans  of  money  through  the 
ECA,  in  the  amount  of  $800,000,000  worth 
of  cotton  from  one  firm.  Has  the  Sena¬ 
tor  made  any  further  analysis  of  the 
purchases  of  cotton  during  the  past  year? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  have  not.  I  made 
an  effort  to  do  so  but  did  not  have  the 
time. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  If  anyone  knows,  I 
should  like  to  ask  what  the  report  dis¬ 
closes?  Were  there  purchases  of  cotton 
in  smaller  amounts  from  small-business 
men,  individual  merchants  throughout 
the  Nation?  I  think  we  are  entitled  to 
know  that,  because  that  is  what  the 
amendment  I  expect  to  offer  is  designed 
to  reach.  If  there  have  not  been  any 
purchases  from  them,  why  was  it?  Why 
cannot  a  liaison  be  established  so  the 
smaller  dealers  can  find  out  from  some 
source  where  they  can  go  to  get  the 
necessary  papers  and  information? 
Furthermore,  why  should  we  not  insist 
there  be  some  method  of  enabling  them 
to  compete  in  the  cotton  markets  of  the 
world  with  larger  firms? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  yield  further  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  wonder  if  the  Sena¬ 
tor  has  made  any  study  of  or  has  any 
facts  or  figures  as  to  the,  amount  of  goods 
purchased  under  ECA  for  various  coun¬ 
tries  that  has  been  procured  through 
agents  or  commission  houses,  or,  in  other 
words,  not  as  directly  as  they  could  be 
purchased. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  My  answer  is  that 
the  ECA  issues  a  report,  such  as  the  one 
I  hold  in  my  hand,  which  is  available  to 
everyone.  Of  course,  I  understand  it  is  a 
report  issued  after  the  transactions  have 
already  taken  place.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
hand  it  to  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  if  he  cares  to  peruse  it.  Perhaps 
he  can  find  the  information  he  seeks. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  My  point  in  raising 
the  question  is  that  a  good  many  com¬ 
plaints  have  been  made  that  purchases 
are  in  many  instances  going  through 
agents  who  in  turn  receive  commissions, 
and  that  one  must  be  a  favored  person 
in  order  to  get  an  order.  While  the  ECA 
is  not  doing  the  purchasing,  it  certainly 
might  and  should  have  a  will  to  regulate 
it. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  Eu¬ 
rope’s  railroads,  despite  the  war  damage, 
are  hauling  one-third  more  freight  than 
they  hauled  before  the  war,  according 
to  the  ECA  report. 

We  have  heard  a  lot,  Mr.  President, 
about  the  food  situation  in  the  ERP 
countries,  but  we  do  not  have  to  go  any 
further  than  ECA’s  own  report  to  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  situation  is  not  so  bad. 
For  1848-49  ECA  reports  that  the  aver¬ 


age  consumption  of  food  is  expected  to 
be  2,700  calories  a  day.  That  is  about 
5  percent  below  prewar,  but  it  is  die- 
tetically  sufficient  according  to  our 
best  advices  in  this  country.  I  recognize 
readily  in  the  ECA  report  that  certain 
types  of  foods  are  in  supplies  short  of 
prewar  levels.  An  increase  in  these  foods 
would  tend  to  make  a  better-balanced 
diet.  However,  there  has  been  no  inten¬ 
tion  on  my  part  to  deprive  Europe  of 
plenty  to  eat  and  wear.  I  am  sure  that 
with  the  $3,000,000,000  recommended  in 
my  amendment,  plus  the  $2,700,000,000 
in  unshipped  authorizations,  making  a 
total  of  $5,700,000,000  for  the  next  15 
months,  the  few  shortages  in  desired 
foods  could  be  supplied.  The  ERP  coun¬ 
tries  only  produced  about  two-thirds  of 
their  food  supply  before  the  war  anyway, 
so  imports  of  food  are  not  surprising. 
From  the  report  of  Mr.  Hoffman  to  the 
Senate  we  are  led  to  believe  the  Euro¬ 
pean  food  production  situation  will  im¬ 
prove  somewhat  rapidly. 

In  that  report  we  find  this  statement 
concerning  fertilizer  consumption: 

The  consumption  of  commercial  fertilizer 
in  1949-50  is  expected  to  Increase  more  than 
10  percent  above  that  in  1948-49.  If  real¬ 
ized,  the  program  would  thus  attain  a  level 
of  about  50  percent  above  the  1934-38 
average. 

What  does  Mr.  Hoffman  say  about 
European  fertilizer  production?  Read¬ 
ing  again  from  his  own  report,  we  find 
this  statement: 

In  1945-46  fertilizer  supplies  in  the  partic¬ 
ipating  areas  approximated  only  70  percent 
of  prewar  supplies.  By  1946-47,  however, 
supplies  had  climbed  back  to  prewar  levels. 
They  increased  to  about  20  percent  above 
prewar  in  1947-48  and  in  1948-49  to  more 
than  one-third  above  prewar. 

There,  again,  is  proof  that  their  pro¬ 
duction  is  above  the  prewar  level.  There 
again  we  see  where  considerable  recovery 
had  been  realized  before  we  entered  into 
the  Marshall  plan. 

In  England  alone,  according  to  the  re¬ 
port,  more  than  three  times  as  much  ni¬ 
trogen  is  being  used  now  as  was  used  be¬ 
fore  the  war  and  plowland  in  the  United 
Kingdom  is  45  percent  above  the  prewar 
acreage.  It  is  shown  in  the  report  by  Mr. 
Hoffman  that  bread-grain  imports  should 
be  slightly  lower  in  the  future  and  that 
sugar  imports  will  be  reduced  by  the  par¬ 
ticipating  countries. 

All  this,  Mr.  President,  indicates  the 
European  food  supply  is  reaching  a  point 
where  it  no  longer  can  be  considered  se¬ 
rious. 

Even  in  the  case  of  fats  and  oils,  prob¬ 
ably  among  the  shortest  in  supply  of 
necessary  food  items  in  Europe,  we  find 
that  Mr.  Hoffman  anticipates  that  in¬ 
creased  imports  into  those  countries  will 
cost  less  due  to  the  decline  in  the  world 
prices  of  fats  and  oils.  As  we  proceed 
through  the  ECA  reports  to  which  I  have 
referred  thus  far,  we  can  find  great  en¬ 
couragement  for  reducing  the  tremen¬ 
dous  financial  burden  on  the  American 
people,  unless,  of  course,  we  wish  to  call 
the  program  from  this  point  on  by  its 
true  and  rightful  name — the  European 
finance  plan. 

I  have  covered  as  briefly  as  possible,  but 
with  factual  material  from  ECA’s  own  re¬ 


ports,  the  recovery  phase  of  our  Euro¬ 
pean  program.  Much  time  could  be  con¬ 
sumed  in  referring  to  the  charts  and 
drafts  in  ECA’s  reports  showing  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  recovery  in  each  commodity  in 
each  country.  But  those  reports  are  in 
the  hands  of  every  Member  of  this  Sen¬ 
ate.  It  will  be  found  that  in  most  in¬ 
stances  the  recovery  of  production  in 
Europe  has  reached  a  point  where  it 
should  no  longer  take  $60  a  year  from 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  this 
country.  It  is  obvious,  Mr.  President, 
that  from  this  point  forward  the  plan  is 
to  underwrite  the  success  of  the  existing 
forms  of  European  governments,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  that  form  of  government  may 
be. 

Those  are  harsh  words,  I  grant,  but  I 
can  prove  from  ECA’s  own  reports  that 
our  program  for  the  future,  as  drafted 
by  ECA,  is  to  raise  the  European  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  above  that  which  their  own 
governments  are  able  to  reach. 

We  are  asked  to  make  successes  of 
monarchies,  republics  by  minorities,  and 
state  socialism. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  recognized  the 
present  English  Government  as  state  so¬ 
cialism  and  have  witnessed  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  the  railroads  and  coal  mines  by 
the  Government. 

We  frown  on  this  type  of  economy,  but 
as  Americans  we  determine  that  what 
the  English  people  want  for  a  govern¬ 
ment  is  their  business,  not  ours. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  KEM.  Reference  was  made  a  few 
minutes  ago  to  an  address  by  the  Hon¬ 
orable  Christopher  Mayhew,  a  member 
of  the  British  Parliament,  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  March  23.  In  connection  with  what 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  has  just  said,  I 
wonder  if  he  had  in  mind  that  Mr.  May¬ 
hew  had  this  to  say: 

We  have  not  the  slightest  intention  of 
modifying  our  economic  or  social  or  politi¬ 
cal  plans  in  order  to  qualify  for  aid. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Yes;  I  remember 
when  that  statement  appeared  in  the 
newspapers.  I  remember  that  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  called 
Mr.  Hoffman  before  it,  after  that  state¬ 
ment  was  made.  I  remember,  also,  as  I 
said  before,  that  a  very  famous  Scotch¬ 
man  said  that  Christopher  Mayhew  had 
said  the  right  thing  at  the  wrong  place. 
There  is  no  question  that  they  are  so¬ 
cializing  their  industries,  and  yet  we  are 
supporting  them  with  our  dollars. 

Mr.  KEM.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
thought,  is  there,  that  they  intend  to  de¬ 
viate  in  any  respect  from  their  program 
of  socialism? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  see  no  signs  of  it. 
Only  last  Wednesday  we  read  this  item 
in  the  Washington  Times-Herald: 

London,  March  23. — Labor  Party  leaders  to¬ 
day  approved  an  18,000-word  platform  for  the 
next  year’s  general  elections  that  reportedly 
proposed  nationalization  of  the  production 
and  distribution  of  cement,  meat,  sugar,  and 
water. 

Prime  Minister  Clement  Attlee  and  other 
high  party  officials  spent  more  than  3  hours 
drafting  the  document  for  submission  to  the 
annual  party  conference  at  Blockpool  in  June. 
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In  the  same  newspaper,  Mr.  President, 
we  found  the  following  item: 

London,  March  23. — Civil  estimates  for 
Britain’s  1949-50  financial  year  made  public 
today  revealed  a  huge  increase  in  the  cost  of 
the  nationalized  health  system  put  into  effect 
8  months  ago. 

Health  Minister  Bevan  said  the  plan  will 
cost  $1,036,000,000  in  the  coming  year,  an 
increase  of  $204,000,000  over  the  current  out¬ 
lay. 

How  much  of  all  this  socialization  of 
England  is  being  made  possible  by  our 
assistance? 

How  much  of  this  socialization  of  Eng¬ 
land  will  be  successful  because  it  is  under¬ 
written  by  money  from  the  private-enter¬ 
prise  system  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  President,  the  answers  to  those  two 
questions  cannot  be  found  in  the  ECA  re¬ 
ports  to  the  Congress  on  the  progress  of 
European  recovery. 

I  say  to  you,  Mr.  President,  that  it  is 
no  longer  a  European  recovery  plan; 
it  is  a  European  finance  plan. 

Let  me  recall  another  news  story  which 
appeared  here  a  few  days  ago — also  from 
London. 

The  headline  read: 

British  sell  us  more  tractors  than  we  give. 

Let  me  read  that  article  to  the  Senate. 

BRITISH  SELL  US  MORE  TRACTORS  THAN  WE  GIVE 

London,  March  14. — American  taxpayers, 
who  started  converting  British  farms  from 
horses  to  tractors  under  lend  lease,  are  now 
sending  British  tractors  worth  $2,992,000  and 
other  agricultural  machinery  worth  $5,092,000 
under  the  Marshall  recovery  program. 

At  the  same  time,  British  manufactures 
are  selling  in  the  United  States  17,000  trac¬ 
tors  worth  about  $20,000,000,  a  study  of  Brit¬ 
ish  and  American  reports  disclosed  today. 

The  reports  show,  furthermore,  that  the 
tax-bought  tractors  and  machinery  are  being 
handed  to  Britain  at  a  time  when  British 
farms  already  have  twice  as  many  tractors 
as  have  American  farms,  per  acre  of  culti¬ 
vated  land,  and  at  a  time  when  British  trac¬ 
tor  builders,  who  already  have  a  monopoly 
on  the  British  market  through  government 
ban  on  imports,  anticipate  capturing  the 
world  market  for  tractors  within  2  years 
under  ECA-planned  programs. 

Until  now,  American  tractors  and  farm 
machines  have  dominated  the  world  market. 

The  starting  story  of  the  evolution  of  Brit¬ 
ish  farms  from  the  age  of  horses  to  tractors 
In  only  10  years  and  the  even  more  rapid  rise 
of  British  tractor  makers  since  the  war  is 
told  in  a  study  by  a  private  nonparty  re¬ 
search  organization,  political  and  economic 
planning,  supplemented  by  British  and 
American  Government  reports.  Here  are  the 
details : 

Before  the  war,  Britain  farmed  about 
12,000,000  acres  with  55,000  tractors,  724,000 
horses,  and  711,000  men  and  women.  Today 
Britain  farms  18,000,000  acres  with  300,000 
tractors,  500,000  horses,  and  849,000  men  and 
women. 

During  the  war  Britons  were  forced  to  plow 
up  their  treasured  grassland,  which  outmeas- 
ured  crop  land  3  acres  to  2,  and  made  the 
country  one  big  park.  Because  labor  was 
not  so  plentiful  and  almost  twice  as  expen¬ 
sive,  the  farmers  had  to  turn  to  tractors. 

During  World  War  I,  farmers  tried  tractors, 
but  after  that  war,  when  foreign  food  was 
cheap  and  labor  was  plentiful,  Britons  went 


back  to  horses.  During  the  1920’s,  British 
manufacturers  made  fewer  agricultural 
machines  than  they  did  in  1913. 

The  first  tractor  factory  in  Britain  was  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  in  1933,  but 
it  was  able  to  sell  only  about  7,000  a  year  In 
Britain.  The  combine  harvester,  first  pat¬ 
ented  in  the  United  States  in  1836,  was  vir¬ 
tually  unknown  in  Britain  100  years  later. 
Binders  and  combine  drills  also  were  rare. 

The  German  submarine  in  World  War  IX, 
torpedoed  the  British  farm  horse,  making 
farm  expansion  necessary  in  a  hurry.  In 
the  wartime  lend-lease  years,  Britain  re¬ 
ceived  31,872  tractors.  It  also  got  2,823  com¬ 
bine  harvesters,  38,127  binders  and  29,395 
combine  drills.  Since  the  war,  under  ECA, 
the  British  farmer  is  discovering  the  joys 
of  hay  bailers. 

Ford  was  ordered  to  expand  its  tractor 
plant  and  its  production  in  Britain  reached 
an  average  of  almost  20,000  a  year  during  the 
war.  Thus,  with  the  American  shipments 
and  the  home-produced  models,  Britain, 
which  had  gone  into  the  war  with  55,000 
tractors,  came  out  with  almost  200,000. 

Since  the  war,  tractor  production  in  Brit¬ 
ain  has  boomed.  Farmers  have  accepted 
them  and  the  Socialists  have  seen  in  tractors 
a  chance  to  earn  some  foreign  currency. 

And  now  we  turn  for  a  moment  to  the 
March  15  release  of  the  National  Fed¬ 
eration  of  American  Shipping,  Inc: 

The  merchant  fleets  of  Marshall-plan  na¬ 
tions  have  recovered  from  their  war  losses 
amazingly  well.  When  their  present  build¬ 
ing  programs  are  completed,  they  will  sur¬ 
pass  by  more  than  5,000,000  deadweight  tons 
their  aggregate  size  in  1939,  National  Fed¬ 
eration  of  American  Shipping  reported  to¬ 
day. 

In  a  survey  of  the  10-year  status  of  the 
merchant  fleets  of  the  Marshall-plan  na¬ 
tions,  the  Federation  stated  that  not  only 
will  their  aggregate  size  be  greater,  but  their 
ships  in  operation,  on  order,  or  being  built, 
will  be  more  modern,  speedier  and  have 
larger  lifting  capacities  than  prewar  vessels. 

That  does  not  look  as  if  they  are  losing 
out  with  respect  to  their  shipping. 

According  to  the  survey,  the  Marshall  plan 
nations  had  in  September  1939,  46,503,300 
dead-weight  tons  of  shipping:  in  June  1948, 
43,537,110  tons;  and  on  order  or  being  built 
an  additional  8,160,000  tons;  or  a  total  of 
51,697,100  dead-weight  tons.  This  exceeds 
their  aggregate  size  in  September  1939  by 
5,193,800  dead-weight  tons. 

The  survey  showed  nearly  six  of  the  na¬ 
tions  with  sizable  building  programs  as  of 
June  1948  with  the  largest  under  way  in 
the  United  Kingdom  of  3,216,000  tons.  Next 
in  order  of  importance  of  new  construction 
were  Norway,  2,799,000  tons;  France,  762,000 
tons;  Sweden,  683,000  tons;  Netherlands, 
279,000  tons;  and  Denmark,  254,000  tons. 

The  Federation  survey  showed  three  of 
the  nations,  Switzerland,  Ireland,  and  Ice¬ 
land,  which  had  no  merchant  fleets  in  1939, 
with  presently  possessing  70,200,  40,900,  and 
26,700  dead-weight  tons  respectively. 

Twelve  of  the  number  of  nations  showed 
greater  postwar  than  prewar  fleets  when  con¬ 
sidering  ships  on  order  or  under  construc¬ 
tion.  Five  of  the  nations,  even  without  in¬ 
cluding  their  building  programs,  have  larger 
postwar  fleets  than  before  the  war.  These 
are  Sweden,  Turkey,  Portugal,  Belgium-Lux- 
emburg  and  France. 

In  summarizing  the  survey,  the  Fed¬ 
eration  stated: 

From  time  to  time  efforts  are  put  forth 
to  gain  support  in  the  United  States  for  a 
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program  to  rebuilt  the  merchant  fleets  of  a 
Marshall  plan  nation.  The  factual  situation 
justifies  no  such  effort.  Any  proposal  to 
rebuild  such  foreign  fleets  is  a  misnomer  and 
any  effort  to  do  so  at  the  expense  of  the 
American  taxpayer  should  be  opposed. 

I  read  that  release,  Mr.  President,  with 
no  intention  of  implying  that  the  ECA 
bill  before  us  provides  for  any  aid  to  the 
European  shipbuilding  program,  but  to 
further  show  that  we  can  no  longer  con¬ 
sider  this  legislation  in  the  light  of  a 
recovery  program. 

Now  I  should  like  to  refer  to  another 
National  Federation  of  American  Ship¬ 
ping  release  of  just  a  few  days  ago: 

United  States  flag  ships  carried  only  43  per¬ 
cent  of  the  aggregate  ECA  cargoes  from  the 
United  States  in  January  and  February  of 
this  year,  according  to  a  series  of  ECA  reports, 
the  ninth  of  which  was  issued  today. 

This  figure  includes  shipments  on  Army 
vessels  averaging  10  percent  of  the  aggregate, 
according  to  recent  testimony  of  an  ECA  rep¬ 
resentative  before  the  House  Merchant  Ma¬ 
rine  and  Fisheries  Committee. 

The  percentage  of  ECA  cargo  from  the 
United  States  carried  abroad  United  States 
flag  commercial  vessels  was,  therefore,  ap¬ 
proximately  33  percent  of  the  aggregate. 

As  I  recall,  the  law  requires  50  per¬ 
cent.  We  find  they  are  carrying  only  33 
percent. 

A  very  small  percentage  of  ECA  cargoes 
shipped  from  the  United  States  by  so-called 
maritime  recipient  nations  in  northern 
Europe  was  carried  on  United  States  flag 
vessels. 

From  April  1948  to  February  1949  the 
United  Kingdom  shipped  only  17.6  percent  of 
ECA  cargoes  from  the  United  States  on  United 
States  flag  vessels,  Netherlands  only  29.8  per¬ 
cent,  Denmark  17.7  percent,  and  Norway  30.7 
percent. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen¬ 
ator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEM.  Is  there  any  explanation 
for  this  apparent  violation  of  the  provi¬ 
sion  of  the  law? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  have  not  found 
any.  I  do  not  know  what  the  situation  is. 
The  Administrator  claimed  that  it  costs 
more  money  to  ship  in  American  bottoms 
than  in  foreign  bottoms,  and  that  he  was 
going  to  save  money. 

Mr.  KEM.  Is  not  the  law  mandatory 
that  at  least  50  percent  must  move  in 
American  bottoms? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  That  is  my  under¬ 
standing,  but  the  Administrator  stated 
he  was  attempting  to  save  money. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mi.  CAPEHART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Has  the  Senator  in 
his  figures  compared  the  growth  of  the 
merchant  marines  of  the  countries 
coming  under  the  ECA  and  what  is  hap¬ 
pening  to  our  own  merchant  marine? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  We  all  know,  of 
course,  that  the  merchant  marine  of  our 
country  is  declining  and  the  merchant 
marines  of  the  16  countries  I  have  just 
listed  are  growing. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Does  the  Senator 
know  what  the  personnel  in  our 
merchant  marine  is,  what  the  number 
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of  employees  is  compared  with  what  it 
was  during  the  war  and  before  the  war? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  was  told  within  the 
past  few  hours  that  our  merchant 
marine  had  decreased  in  numbers  from 
hundreds  of  thousands  down  to  less  than 
50,000.  I  am  wondering  whether  the 
Senator  has  run  across  any  of  those 
figures  in  his  research. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  notice  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  would  care  to  ask  the  question 
of  him  as  to  whether  his  committee  in¬ 
quired  into  this  apparent  violation  of  the 
law. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  shall  be  very 
happy  to  ask  the  able  Senator  from 
Texas 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
can  yield  only  for  a  question,  unless  he 
gets  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Indiana  may  yield, 
without  prejudice  to  his  rights,  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion  propounded  by  the  Senator  from 
Missouri. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob¬ 
jection?  The  Chair  hears  none. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  question;  is  it  about  the  50  per¬ 
cent? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Yes. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  statistics  show 
that  during  the  operation  of  ECA  the 
average  was  about  47  percent.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  is  in  error  when  he  implies  that  the 
law  has  been  violated.  The  law  did  not 
absolutely  require  the  shipment  of  50 
percent  in  American  vessels.  It  provided 
that  if  they  were  available,  and  if  it  were 
practicable  under  the  circumstances,  the 
goods  should  be  shipped  in  them. 

In  the  pending  bill  the  matter  is 
treated  pretty  fully,  as  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  knows  if  he  has  read  the  bill. 
It  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  goods  shall 
go  in  ships  charging  American-flag  ship 
rates. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  At  the  world  rates, 
or  the  American  rates? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  American  rates; 
and  a  subsidy  is  granted  to  make  up  for 
the  fact  that  they  may  not  be  able  to  ship 
the  50  percent. 

If  the  Senator  had  read  the  report  on 
the  bill,  he  would  not  have  had  to  ask 
me  to  respond.  On  page  8  this  language 
appears : 

The  original  Economic  Cooperation  Act 
requires  in  section  111  (a)  (2)  that  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  so  far  as  practicable — 

It  does  not  make  it  a  felony  if  he  does 
not  send  50  percent — 

shall  see  that  at  least  50  percent  of  the  goods 
shipped  from  the  United  States  under  the 
program  shall  be  transported  on  United 
States-flag  vessels  to  the  extent  that  these 
are  available  at  market  rates. 

They  are  not  going  to  sit  down  and 
wait  for  someone  to  build  a  ship  or  bring 


one  from  South  America.  It  must  be 
available,  charging  market  rates. 

The  proper  interpretation  of  the  words  “at 
market  rates”  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
dispute.  The  Administrator  has  taken  the 
position  that  this  meant  “world  market 
rates.”  Others  have  claimed  that  this  meant 
“United  States-flag  vessel  market  rates.” 
The  difference  in  interpretation  is  important 
because,  in  the  case  of  bulk-cargo  vessels, 
the  rates  for  United  States-flag  vessels  are 
often  substantially  higher  than  those  of  flag 
vessels  of  other  countries. 

We  have  tried  in  the  bill,  so  far  as 
possible,  to  meet  the  complaints  in  this 
regard.  So  the  Administrator  is  required 
to  ship  50  percent  in  United  States  ves¬ 
sels,  or  in  vessels  charging  United  States- 
flag  rates,  and  he  is  not  required  to  make 
the  foreign  countries  put  up  the  counter¬ 
part  funds  to  cover  the  increase  in  the 
cost  of  freight  over  world  rates.  Does 
that  answer  the  Senator? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Yes;  I  think  so.  The 
figures  are  a  little  different  than  those 
reported  by  the  Federation,  but  they  are 
close  enough,  I  think,  to  serve  the  pur¬ 
pose. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  continue  to  quote : 

Certain  American  steamship  lines  provide 
regular  and  frequent  year-around  service  to 
these  northern  European  countries  under 
contract  to  the  United  States  Government 
through  the  United  States  Maritime  Com¬ 
mission. 

They  are  not  assisted  in  earning  the  neces¬ 
sary  revenues  to  maintain  these  services  by 
being  advised  that  the  deficiency  in  the  stat¬ 
utory  50 -percent  requirement  is  to  be  made 
up  by  some  other  country  to  some  other 
shipping  line. 

Failure  of  these  nations  to  provide  their 
fair  share  of  United  States  flag  ECA  cargoes, 
as  required  by  law,  is  evidence  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  a  country-by-country  administration 
of  the  ECA  Act. 

Here,  again,  Mr.  President,  we  find  the 
program  one  more  of  financing  than  as¬ 
sisting  in  recovery. 

I  know  what  the  ECA  answer  is  to  the 
shipping  controversy  as  revealed  in  the 
last  release  I  read.  ECA  contends  it  is 
getting  more  for  its  money  by  shipping 
in  foreign  ships  because  of  the  higher 
shipping  costs  in  American  vessels. 

Coupling  this  thought  by  ECA  with  an 
earlier  statement  by  ECA,  previously  re¬ 
ferred  to,  presents  us  with  the  question 
of  what  is  in  the  future  for  any  program 
we  may  adopt. 

To  refresh  the  memory  of  Senators, 
I  quote  the  following  comment  from  Mr. 
Hoffman’s  ECA  report  with  regard  to  the 
intention  of  ECA  between  now  and  mid- 
1952; 

To  reductions  in  costs  so  that  exports  can 
compete  in  world  markets. 

We  find  that  already  United  States 
shipping  is  being  outbid  by  United  States 
dollars  in  foreign  hands. 

I  am  not  unaware  of  the  argument 
that  can  be  put  forth  that  lower  ship¬ 
ping  costs  mean  more  products  for  Eu¬ 
rope  at  no  more  expense  to  the  United 
States  taxpayer.  But  I  am  not  con¬ 
vinced  that  there  is  any  saving  there. 

We  are  made  aware  of  a  tremendous 
fleet  program  abroad  at  one  moment, 
and  in  the  next  moment  we  are  made 


aware  of  the  fact  that  we  are  turning 
down  our  own  merchant  fleet.  That 
might  well  prove  to  be  false  economy. 

Regardless  of  the  shipping  policy,  Mr. 
President,  when  we  take  the  actual  prac¬ 
tice  of  shipping  and  couple  it  with  the 
avowed  intent  of  ECA  to  make  Europe 
a  competitor  in  the  world  market,  we 
find  it  offers  food  for  some  very  serious 
thought  by  Congress. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Does  not  the  Sen¬ 
ator  know  that,  of  course,  for  many 
years  the  United  States  maritime  inter¬ 
ests  have  not  been  able  to  compete  with 
the  ships  of  foreign  nations,  and  that  is 
why  we  enacted  a  Ship  Subsidy  Act, 
which  is  on  the  books  now,  in  order  to 
try  to  equalize  the  rates? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  think  the  Senator 
missed  the  point  I  made  in  my  speech. 
I  am  probably  responsible  for  the  fact 
that  the  Senator  missed  it.  What  I  am 
trying  to  prove  is  that  we  are  taking  the 
American  taxpayers’  dollars  and  turning 
them  over  to  European  countries  to 
build  fleets  to  compete  with  the  American 
merchant  marine. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Whose  dollars  can 
we  take  but  the  dollars  of  the  taxpayers 
of  the  United  States?  The  whole  pro¬ 
gram  is  built  on  the  idea  that  we  are  go¬ 
ing  to  try  to  help  Europe  to  rebuild  her 
economy,  and,  of  course,  we  have  to 
spend  American  dollars. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  My  point  is — and  if 
the  Senator  had  been  present  earlier  in 
my  speech  he  would  have  heard  me  make 
it — that  some  of  us  are  trying  to  save  a 
little  money  for  the  American  taxpayer. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  shall  be  very  hap¬ 
py  if  the  Senator  can  do  that. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  say  that  God  help 
us  if  we  do  not  start  looking  after  the 
American  taxpayer. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  agree  that  the 
American  taxpayer  ought  to  be  looked 
after.  I  have  been  trying  to  look  after 
him  insofar  as  I  can.  But  the  program 
we  are  discussing  is  going  to  require  the 
expenditure  of  a  good  deal  of  money. 
We  have  entered  into  that  program.  Did 
the  Senator  vote  for  it  when  we  passed 
the  law? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  No;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Then  I  can  under¬ 
stand  the  Senator’s  attitude.  He  was 
against  it  then  and  he  is  against  it  now. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  if  he  does  not  recollect  that  the 
present  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  was  very  specific 
and  very  definite  when  the  original  bill 
providing  for  ECA  was  before  the  Senate, 
in  saying  it  did  not  set  up  a  legal  com¬ 
mitment  or  moral  commitment  or  any 
other  kind  of  commitment  beyond  the 
period  of  the  first  year,  and  that  when  it 
came  before  the  Senate  again  we  could 
take  a  look  at  it  unhampered  by  the  fact 
that  we  had  made  the  original  appropri¬ 
ation.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  quote 
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the  Senator’s  exact  language,  but  was 
that  not  the  effect  of  it? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Yes.  One  of  the 
unfortunate  things  about  government  is 
fortunate  things  about  government  is 
that  it  does  no  back  up.  We  started 
out  with  a  4-year  program  to  spend 
15  billion  or  16  billion  dollars.  I  am 
trying  to  show  by  ECA’s  own  reports 
that  the  recovery  in  Europe  is  such  that 
we  can  well  at  this  time  spend  $3,000,- 
000,000  or  appropriate  $3,000,000,000,  in¬ 
stead  of  approximately  $6,000,000,000. 

Let  me  quote  again  from  Mr.  Hoffman’s 
report  on  this  same  thought  of  world- 
trade  competition: 

Engineering  industries  (excluding  ships, 
aircraft,  and  consumption  goods)  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  expand  from  an  output  of  $9,800,- 
CC'0,000  in  1958-49  to  $10,600,000,000  in  1949- 
£0  and  to  $12,700,000,000  in  1952-5".. 

Capital  equipment  production  (excluding 
tractors,  agricultural  machinery  and  trans¬ 
portation  equipment)  is  expected  to  expand 
from  $5,500,000,000  in  1948-49  to  $5,900,000,- 
000  in  1949-50  and  to  $7,400,000,000  in  1952- 
53. 

To  a  very  great  extent,  Europe  must  look 
to  this  sector  of  its  economy  as  a  spearhead 
of  its  exports  drive. 

Success  in  this  field,  in  turn,  will  depend 
both  on  quality  and  on  price. 

To  continue  with  the  statement  from 
the  Hoffman  report: 

Investment  in  industrial  reasearch  and  in 
the  development  of  new  machines  of  more 
efficient  design  should  provide  an  extremely 
high  rate  of  return  in  a  relatively  short 
period. 

Western  Europe  has  a  tremendous  reservoir 
of  skilled  Industrial  workers,  but  in  order  to 
take  advantage  of  this  very  great  resource, 
these  workmen  must  be  put  to  work  produc¬ 
ing  types  and  qualities  of  machinery  which 
can  successfully  meet  world  competition  and 
which  keep  in  the  forefront  of  technological 
advance. 

Can  that  be  classed  as  recovery,  Mr. 
President? 

I  say  that  is  a  case  of  financing  Euro¬ 
pean  business  and  the  underwriting  of 
the  success  of  whatever  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  they  have. 

We  are  to  play  in  this  poker  game  with 
all  the  players  using  our  money. 

Mr.  President,  is  it  not  strange  that 
today  the  American  taxpayers  are  being 
forced  to  burden  themselves  to  pay  for 
giving  Europe  what  has  been  free  to  them 
for  so  many  years. 

Our  production  methods  and  skills 
have  never  been  closed  secrets  to  any¬ 
body.  We  even  gave  them  away  for 
years  to  Russia. 

I  am  willing  to  help  Europe  enjoy  life 
as  we  enjoy  it  here  in  the  United  States, 
but  not  at  the  expense  of  having  Amer¬ 
ican  labor  outbid  on  the  world  markets, 
and  not  at  the  expense  of  making  a  suc¬ 
cess  out  of  state  socialism  with  the  dol¬ 
lar  earnings  of  a  successful  free-enter¬ 
prise  system. 

Very  soon,  Mr.  President,  the  North 
Atlantic  Pact  will  be  placed  before  us  for 
our  consideration  and  approval.  Short¬ 
ly  after  that  business  is  disposed  of  we 
are  expecting  to  have  to  act  on  the  arma¬ 
ments  for  the  treaty  nations.  How  much 
that  program,  of  supplying  arms,  is  go¬ 
ing  to  cost  us  has  been  but  a  guess  in 
the  minds  of  all.  No  matter  what  the 
amount  is,  Mr.  President,  it  will  be  an 
additional  burden  to  our  taxpayers. 


I  think  the  American  people  are  fully 
aware  of  the  intent  and  purpose  of  such 
a  treaty.  They  were  aware,  too,  of  the 
intent  and  purpose  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  I  might  add.  We  can  not  weigh 
dollars  against  peace,  to  be  sure.  But, 
Mr.  President,  we  must  weigh  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  strong  economy  against 
everything,  including  peace  and  war. 

In  speaking  of  the  North  Atlantic  Pact 
and  the  anticipated  preparations  against 
aggression,  I  come  to  a  very  discomfort¬ 
ing  disclosure  in  the  ECA  report.  Keep 
in  mind  that  the  nations  who  will  come 
within  the  pact  and  who  will  receive  arms 
from  us  are,  in  most  instances,  at  least, 
in  our  European  finance  plan. 

At  the  outset  of  ECA  the  Eightieth 
Congress  stressed  the  point  that  particu¬ 
lar  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  strategic  materials  from  par¬ 
ticipating  countries  in  return,  at  least  in 
part,  for  our  assistance  in  their  recovery. 

All  the  participating  nations  presum¬ 
ably  are  now  hailing  the  North  Atlantic 
Pact  as  the  savior  of  world  peace.  It  is, 
therefore,  difficult  to  absorb  with  any 
degree  of  satisfaction  the  attitude  of 
those  nations  as  expressed  in  the  Janu¬ 
ary  27,  1949,  report  of  the  progress  of 
ECA  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Foreign 
Economic  Cooperation. 

On  page  122  of  this  document  is  the 
following  statement: 

ECA  has  decided  not  to  request  repayment 
of  loans  in  strategic  materials. 

The  committee  then  states  that  ECA’s 
position  is  contained  in  a  letter  from  the 
ECA  Administrator  dated  November  3, 
1948,  and  that  letter,  published  in  the 
report,  reads  as  follows: 

We  gave  careful  consideration  to  a  pro¬ 
posal  to  insert  into  the  loan  agreements  with 
each  participating  country  a  provision  which 
would  provide  for  repayment  of  principal  and 
interest  in  specified  materials. 

The  provision  was  strongly  opposed  by 
some  of  the  participating  countries. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like,  if  I  may, 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  able  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  to  the  words  I  just  read : 

The  provision  was  strongly  opposed  by 
some  of  the  participating  countries. 

I  should  like  to  know  why  any  partici¬ 
pating  country  should  be  opposed  to 
repaying  us  in  strategic  materials. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Does  the  Senator 
wish  an  answer  from  me? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  It  might  be  a  little 
enlightening  if  we  could  know  by  what 
reasoning - 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
can  yield  only  for  a  question. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  abide  by  the  rule. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent - 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  No;  I  do  not  want 
unanimous  consent  to  ask  a  question. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  a  Member  of 
the  Senate  for  4  years,  and  it  has  been 
customary  for  Senators  to  talk  back  and 
forth,  and  for  a  Senator  to  ask  the  man¬ 
ager  of  a  bill  a  question.  For  the  first 
time  tonight  it  has  been  called  to  my 
attention  that  it  is  against  the  rule  for 
a  Senator  to  ask  the  manager  of  a  bill  to 
make  an  explanation. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Permit  the 
Chair  to  reply  to  that  remark.  The  pres¬ 
ent  occupant  of  the  chair  has  been  try¬ 
ing  to  enforce  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 
Under  the  rules  of  the  Senate  no  Senator 
who  has  the  floor  may  yield  to  another 
Senator  except  for  a  question  from  that 
Senator.  That  has  been  the  rule  all  the 
time.  At  times  there  has  been  some  lax¬ 
ity  in  its  enforcement,  but  the  Chair  is 
trying  to  enforce  it. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  My  observation  has 
been  that  when  there  are  few  Senators 
in  the  Chamber,  as  is  the  situation  now, 
it  ha  been  customary  to  permit  Senators 
to  talk  back  and  forth.  It  has  always 
been  customary  since  I  have  been  here 
for  a  Senator  to  ask  the  manager  of  a  bill 
to  explain  the  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  And  it  has  al¬ 
ways  been  against  the  rule. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  That  might  well  be. 
If  we  are  to  live  up  to  the  rules  to  the 
letter,  from  now  on  I  shall  make  certain 
that  we  do. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair  is 
endeavoring  to  enforce  the  rule  in  good 
faith. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  am  not  question¬ 
ing  the  good  faith  of  the  Chair.  I  am 
simply  saying  that  when  I  see  the  rule 
violated  in  the  future  I  shall  invite  the 
attention  of  the  Chair  to  it. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
will  try  to  beat  the  Senator  to  it. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  suspect  he  may. 
At  least  I  hope  he  does.  I  hope  we  can 
get  back  to  the  practice  under  which  it 
will  be  possible  for  a  Senator  to  ask  the 
manager  of  a  bill  a  question. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  realize  that  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  occupant  of  the  chair  is  en¬ 
forcing  the  rule  which,  as  we  all  know, 
is  interpreted  as  he  has  stated  it.  I 
should  like  to  propound  this  parliamen¬ 
tary  inquiry:  If  the  junior  Senator  from 
Nebraska  desired  to  ask  a  question  of 
the  manager  of  a  bill,  would  it  always 
be  necessary  to  obtain  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  propound  such  a  question? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  rule 
states  that  a  Senator  who  has  the  floor 
can  yield  to  another  Senator  only  for  a 
question.  It  seems  to  the  Chair  that 
that  is  a  simple  parliamentary  situation. 
It  does  not  matter  whether  the  other 
Senator  is  the  chairman  of  a  committee 
or  not.  A  Senator  who  has  the  floor  can¬ 
not  yield  to  another  Senator  except  for 
a  question.  Under  the  rule  he  may  not 
ask  another  Senator  a  question.  That 
is  why  it  has  been  necessary  to  obtain 
unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  The  Chair  has  cor¬ 
rectly  stated  the  rule,  and  I  am  not 
quarreling  with  the  opinion  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Vice  President.  However,  we 
might  find  ourselves  in  a  situation  in 
which,  no  matter  how  much  I  wished  to 
obtain  information,  if  I  could  not  get 
unanimous  consent  I  never  could  get 
an  answer  to  the  question. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  have 
I  the  floor? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Indiana  has  the  floor. 
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Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  inas¬ 
much  as  only  a  few  Senators  are  present 
in  the  Chamber,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
ask  questions  of  the  manager  of  the  bill, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  the  remainder 
of  my  speech,  in  order  to  save  the  time 
of  the  Senate,  because  I  see  nothing  to 
be  gained  by  reading  it.  I  think  it  would 
serve  the  same  purpose  to  have  it  printed 
without  reading. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Indiana  asks  unanimous  consent  to 
be  permitted  to  print  in  the  Record  the 
remainder  of  his  address.  Is  there  ob¬ 
jection? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  re¬ 
serving  the  right  to  object,  I  do  not  want 
to  eliminate  the  Senator’s  speech.  How¬ 
ever,  under  the  rule,  Senators  cannot 
place  speeches  in  the  Record  as  though 
they  had  been  delivered,  when  they  are 
not  delivered.  I  would  consent  to  the 
Senator  inserting  a  statement  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  his  remarks.  I  have  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  permitting  him  to  have  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  address  printed  as  a 
statement  by  the  Senator  from  Indiana, 
but  not  as  a  speech  made  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  when  it  is  not  made. 

I  do  not  take  this  position  through 
pique  at  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  but 
that  has  always  been  the  rule  in  the 
Senate.  That  is  one  thing  which  distin¬ 
guishes  the  Senate  from  the  House  of 
Representatives.  When  one  picks  up 
the  Congressional  Record  and  looks  at 
the  Senate  proceedings  and  finds  a 
speech,  he  knows  that  it  has  been  deliv¬ 
ered  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  On  the 
other  hand,  under  the  procedure  in  the 
House  a  Member  may  obtain  unanimous 
consent  to  speak  for  1  minute  and  then 
insert  a  great  quantity  of  material. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  finish  the  speech.  I  must  say  that 
I  am  certainly  not  getting  much  coop¬ 
eration. 

I  continue  to  quote  from  the  letter 
from  the  ECA  Administrator: 

The  provision  was  strongly  opposed  by 
some  of  the  participating  countries. 

The  agreement  to  deliver  materials  and 
the  agreement  to  accept  materials  over  a 
long  period  In  the  future  are  both  highly 
speculative. 

Since  any  material  delivered  to  the  United 
States  under  the  loan  agreement  would  be 
in  lieu  of  dollars,  the  inclusion  of  such  a 
provision  would  not  result  in  any  saving  in 
dollars  to  the  United  States  Government. 

It  seemed  that  the  objectives  of  the  act 
would  be  more  successfully  attained  through 
separate  agreements  covering  the  acquisition 
by  the  United  States  of  materials. 

For  these  reasons,  among  others,  it  was 
therefore  decided  not  to  insert  this  provi¬ 
sion  in  the  loan  agreements. 

The  joint  committee  follows  that  let¬ 
ter  with  the  following  comment: 

The  conclusion  that  there  will  be  no  sav¬ 
ing  in  dollars  rests  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  debtor  on  the  due  date,  will  have 
dollars  with  which  to  make  payments. 

This  position  leaves  us  with  the  quite 
clear  understanding  that  the  partici¬ 
pating  nations,  those  who  will  get  arms 
from  us  in  addition  to  the  recovery  as¬ 
sistance,  would  rather  pay  us  in  dollars 
which  they  might  have,  rather  than  in 
strategic  materials. 


I  note  that  the  joint  committee  has 
this  additional  comment  in  its  report: 

The  failure  to  provide  for  payment  of 
loans  in  strategic  materials  as  well  as  dol¬ 
lars  may  result  in  the  recovery  of  neither. 

I  believe  that  the  joint  committee  has 
given  a  good  answer  to  that  portion  of 
the  Administrator’s  letter.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  what  did  the  Administrator  mean 
in  his  letter  when  he  said: 

For  these  reasons,  among  others — 

What  other  reasons,  Mr.  President? 
Perhaps  the  joint  committee  answers 
that  question  part,  in  its  following  state¬ 
ment — 

ECA  is  content  to  finance  in  whole  or  in 
part  the  cost  of  any  increased  production 
of  strategic  materials  that  might  occur,  with¬ 
out  a  binding  international  commitment, 
and  then  is  prepared  to  buy  back  the  in¬ 
crease  in  dollars,  assuming  always  that  dol¬ 
lars  alone  will  overcome  the  historical  prej¬ 
udice  of  foreign  governments  and  foreign 
producers  to  the  accumulation  of  an  Ameri¬ 
can  stock  pile — a  reluctance  based  on  the 
fear  of  Government  stocks  overhanging  the 
market  as  a  threat  to  maximum  prices. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  cannot 
help  but  think  what  our  hard-working 
taxpayers  think  of  such  an  attitude.  In 
the  first  place  we  cannot  help  but  notice 
that  the  joint  committee  made  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  fact  that  foreign  governments 
held  a  historical  prejudice  against  an 
American  stock  pile — the  very  same  gov¬ 
ernments  we  are  underwriting  with  the 
hard-earned  dollars  of  a  free  people  who 
love  and  fight  and  die  for  a  free  govern¬ 
ment. 

Which  government  holds  that  preju¬ 
dice,  Mr.  President?  Is  it  a  monarchy? 
Is  it  a  republic  of  minorities?  Is  it  a  So¬ 
cialist  state? 

They  are  reluctant  to  build  a  stock¬ 
pile  in  America  because  of  a  fear  of  over¬ 
hanging  the  market.  What  happened 
to  the  American  taxpayers’  market  while 
we  v/ere  building  a  stock  pile  of  commod¬ 
ities  in  Europe?  The  dollars  we  pour 
into  Europe  through  ECA  are  not  enough 
to  enable  us  to  obtain  strategic  mate¬ 
rials.  No,  we  must  pour  more  into  those 
countries  through  another  agency  in 
order  to  get  the  materials  with  which  to 
build  the  arms  we  are  going  to  send  back 
to  those  countries. 

In  the  midst  of  our  preparations  to  act 
on  the  European  finance  plan  and  the 
North  Atlantic  Pact,  the  Hoover  Com¬ 
mission  issues  appendix  G  and  on  page 
92,  section  68,  reports  that  the  stock¬ 
piling  of  strategic  materials  in  the 
United  States  is  deplorable.  Somewhere, 
Mr.  President,  there  is  a  limit  to  three 
things  with  which  the  American  tax¬ 
payer  has  been  so  generous:  first,  his 
monetary  resources;  second,  his  natural 
resources;  third,  his  patience. 

After  studying  the  ECA  and  joint 
committee  reports  on  the  strategic-ma¬ 
terials  problem,  I  hasten  to  say  that 
the  matter  was  too  briefly  covered  by  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations — and,  I  might  add,  too  elas¬ 
tically  covered  by  the  committee’s  bill. 

There  is, hardly  anyhint  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  committee’s  report  of  the  true  con¬ 
dition  surrounding  the  failure  of  ECA 
to  obtain  strategic  materials.  We  find 


this  vague  comment  in  a  section  that 
covers  less  than  one  page  of  the  report: 

However,  the  testimony  Indicated  that 
no  substantial  amounts  of  materials  can  be 
purchased  unless  additional  dollars  are  pro¬ 
vided  and  authority  granted  to  make  long¬ 
term  contracts  In  order  to  provide  assured 
markets  for  the  producers.  Such  assured 
markets  will  encourage  the  capital  Invest¬ 
ment  required  for  Increased  production. 

Mr.  President,  I  fail  to  find  in  the 
committee’s  coverage  of  the  strategic 
materials  problem  any  explanation  as  to 
why  the  dollars  the  committee  suggests 
be  spent-  by  another  agency  would  be 
more  attractive  to  foreign  nations  than 
the  ECA  dollars. 

I  also  fail  to  find  anything  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  committee’s  report  which  would  tend 
to  convince  anybody  that  another 
agency’s  interest  in  stock  piling  strate¬ 
gic  materials  in  the  United  States  would 
overcome  the  historical  prejudice  about 
which  the  joint  committee  reported. 

The  Senate  committee  might  well  have 
other  information  which  it  did  not  see 
fit  to  print  in  its  report. 

We  find  a  provision  in  the  committee 
bill  for  the  allocation  of  funds  to  the 
Bureau  of  Federal  Supply  for  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  strategic  materials. 

But  we  also  find  provisions  for  other 
agencies  of  our  Government  to  obtain 
other  materials  in  which  we  are  in  short 
supply,  or  in  which  there  is  a  potential 
deficiency. 

Obviously,  Mr.  President,  the  Euro¬ 
pean  finance  plan  is  a  strictly  business 
deal  flowing  in  our  direction  and  strictly 
our  generosity  goin^the  other  way. 

For  example,  we  find  that  a  major 
argument  presented  for  more  than  five 
billions  in  new  appropriations  is  the  po¬ 
sition  of  dollar  deficits  still  hovering  over 
the  participating  countries.  Yet  in 
studying  the  case  of  England,  which  Is 
asking  for  nine  hundred  and  forty  mil¬ 
lions  of  the  new  funds,  we  find  an  inter¬ 
esting  situation.  England’s  1948  dollar 
deficit  was  approximately  one  billion, 
five  hundred  millions.  If  we  give  her 
another  nine  hundred  and  forty  millions 
her  dollar  deficit  at  the  end  of  the  1949 
finance  period  will  be  about  one  billion 
two  hundred  millions.  Thomas  K.  Fin- 
letter,  who  is  in  charge  of  ECA  in  Eng¬ 
land,  told  the  Senate  committee  that  he 
felt  that  was  quite  a  big  gap  to  close.  Yet, 
-in  the  ECA  report  we  find  that  England 
has  had  that  much,  or  more,  of  a  dollar 
deficit  ever  since  1931.  She  had  a  dollar 
deficit,  Mr.  President,  of  that  amount 
or  greater  right  through  her  boom  years 
of  1937  and  1938. 

Trade  balances  are  desirable.  No  one 
will  quarrel  with  that.  But  that  alone, 
Mr.  President,  is  not  enough  to  convince 
me  that  the  entire  ECA  fund  is  necessary. 

To  get  some  idea  of  what  I  mean  we 
only  have  to  turn  to  Mr.  Hoffman’s  report 
again.  On  page  82  there  is  this  startling 
information: 

An  investment  program  of  $1,000,000,000 
is  planned  for  the  further  electrification  of 
European  railways. 

Immediately  below  that  paragraph  is 
the  following  paragraph: 

Expansion  of  Europe’s  truck  fleet  by  1,- 
000,000  trucks  is  contemplated  between  now 
and  1952. 
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When  the  matter  of  electrifying  the 
railroads  was  presented  to  Mr.  Hoffman 
in  the  Senate  committee’s  last  hearing 
on  ECA,  it  was  interesting  to  note  in  the 
transcript  that  Mr.  Hoffman  first  indi¬ 
cated  that  he  knew  nothing  of  such  a 
program.  In  fact,  his  first  answer  to 
the  question  put  to  him  by  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbricht]  was: 

I  will  just  check  that. 

Then  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  asked 
if  such  a  program  was  being  considered. 
Mr.  Hoffman  replied  that  it  was  being 
considered. 

In  the  same  hearing  and  during  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  same  conversation  be¬ 
tween  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  and 
Mr.  Hoffman,  mention  was  made  of  a 
commitment  by  ECA  of  $15,000,000  for 
participation  in  a  steel  program  in  Nor¬ 
way. 

We  turn  now  to  other  evidence  of  the 
future  thinking  along  ECA  lines. 

On  page  79  of  the  ECA  report  called 
European  recovery  program,  United 
Kingdom,  country  study,  we  find  this 
statement : 

Total  Investment  In  petroleum  develop¬ 
ment  during  1949-50  will  be  about  $500,000,- 
000,  nearly  $400,000,000  of  which  will  be  for 
expenditures  on  overseas  production,  main¬ 
tenance,  and  new  construction,  and  $100,000,- 
000  to  $120,000,000  of  which  will  go  toward 
expanding  refinery  capacity  In  the  United 
Kingdom  Itself. 

One  large  new  refinery  is  planned  In  the 
south  of  England,  and  the  capacity  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  existing  Installations  Is  to  be  expanded 
considerably. 

The  substantial  overseas  Investment  in¬ 
volves  projects  to  increase  the  production  of 
refineries  In  the  Middle  East,  the  Caribbean, 
and  in  Holland,  some  of  which  are  already 
underway. 

Rehabilitation  work  will  be  continued  on 
the  war  damaged  refineries  and  oil  field  In 
the  Far  East. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  in  order  to 
understand  better  this  ECA  thinking  it 
is  important  that  we  turn  to  a  portion  of 
a  speech  by  Walter  J.  Levy,  consultant 
in  the  petroleum  branch  of  ECA.  This 
speech  was  made  on  March  8  of  this  year, 
before  the  National  Federation  of  Finan¬ 
cial  Analysts’  Societies  in  New  York: 

Our  American  oil  Industry  faces  a  difficult 
but  in  my  Judgment,  a  not  at  all  impossible 
problem  of  adjustment  to  existing  conditions. 

It  Is  the  problem  of  maintaining  outlets  for 
dollar  ol'  in  Europe  even  though  the  dollar 
resources  of  the  Importing  countries  are  se¬ 
verely  limited  and  even  though  sterling  oil 
competes  with  dollar  oil  for  such  outlets. 

Skillful  planning  by  our  American  oil  com¬ 
panies  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  during 
the  next  few  years. 

It  Is,  of  course,  In  the  economic,  political, 
strategic  Interests  of  the  United  States  that 
these  companies  maintain  their  oil  Interest 
world-wide  and  obtain  fair  and  equitable 
treatment  In  the  oil  markets  of  Europe. 

On  the  other  hand,  If  Europe  Is  to  survive 
without  the  continuing  American  assist¬ 
ance,  It  must  Increase  production  for  its  own 
use  and  for  the  expansion  of  exports  Into 
dollar  areas. 

In  this  process  of  making  Europe  self-sus¬ 
taining,  somebody  may  well  get  hurt,  but  I 
believe  it  Is  imperative  that  no  vital  inter¬ 
est  of  the  United  States  be  sacrificed:  and 
that  no  legitimate  business  interest  be  hurt 
unnecessarily. 


The  expansion  of  refineries  in  Europe  and 
of  crude  oil  production  controlled  by  Brit¬ 
ish  companies  outside  Europe  Is  one  of  the 
most  effective  means  of  reducing  Europe’s 
dollar  deficit. 

According  to  the  British,  and  I  am  sure 
these  figures  will  make  you  sit  up  and  take 
notice,  an  investment  of  about  2  billion 
dollars,  perhaps  40  percent  of  It  In  dollars 
and  60  percent  In  sterling  and  other  cur¬ 
rencies,  will  lead  to  an  Increase  In  the  annual 
value  of  crude  oil  and  refined  products  out¬ 
put  by  the  British  of  nearly  a  billion  dollars 
by  fiscal  1953. 

Of  course,  only  part  of  the  billion-dollar 
increment  in  value  will  result  in  dollar  sav¬ 
ings  or  dollar  income,  even;  therefore,  If  the 
original  plans  of  ECA  countries  do  not  com¬ 
pletely  materialize  as  we  believe  they  will 
not,  the  contribution  of  which  oil  refining 
in  Europe  and  oil  production  outside  Europe 
will  make  to  recovery  will  be  extraordinary. 

From  what  I  have  said  before  about  the 
likelihood  of  a  continued  dollar  shortage  In 
Europe,  even  In  1953,  and  about  the  expan¬ 
sion  program  and  the  expansion  possibilities 
of  the  British  oil  Industry,  It  Is  obvious  that 
grave  and  very  serious  problems  now  con¬ 
front  and  are  likely  to  remain  with  our  Amer¬ 
ican  oil  industry. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  another  bold  ad¬ 
mission  that  we  are  to  finance  Europe 
from  this  point  on.  Is  the  problem  of 
recovery  involved  in  what  Mr.  Levy  said? 
I  think  not,  Mr.  President.  It  is  purely 
and  simply  a  matter  of  financing  our  own 
competition. 

Just  as  all  workingmen  in  this  country 
should  be  interested  in  what  I  have  read 
from  the  ECA  report  about  develop¬ 
ing  European  competition  on  the  world 
market  for  skilled  craftsmanship,  simi¬ 
larly  the  oil  workers  of  America  should 
be  interested  in  this  plan  of  ECA.  Labor 
in  this  country  has  always  recognized  the 
fact  that  foreign  labor  is  difficult  compe¬ 
tition  because  foreign  labor  is  cheap. 

What  is  happening  right  this  minute 
in  the  shipping  of  ECA  supplies  from 
our  shores?  The  American  sailor  is  not 
hauling  what  he  expected  to  haul,  be¬ 
cause  ECA  has  decided  that  the  ma¬ 
terials  can  be  shipped  cheaper  in  foreign 
vessels. 

That  is  what  we  are  heading  for,  Mr. 
President,  in  the  world  market  for  oil. 

That  is  what  we  are  heading  for  in 
the  world  market  for  technical  ma¬ 
chinery. 

I  was  under  the  impression  when 
President  Truman  in  his  inaugural 
speech  recommended  the  development 
of  underdeveloped  lands  throughout  the 
world  with  American  know-how  and 
skills,  he  meant  only  those  lands  which 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  share  in 
such  wealths  in  the  past.  Perhaps  that 
is  what  he  meant,  but  obviously  that  is 
not  the  case  with  ECA. 

Mr.  President,  we  built  one  Franken¬ 
stein  by  the  same  methods. 

Since  the  ECA  world  oil  program  cen¬ 
ters  to  a  certain  extent  around  English 
development  for  the  future,  let  us  ex¬ 
amine  for  a  moment  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Finletter  on  February  28  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
In  that  testimony  he  revealed  that  Brit¬ 
ain’s  export  plans  call  for  increasing  her 
over-all  exports  to  all  countries  by  50 
percent  above  prewar  exports.  But  her 


goal  for  exports  to  the  United  States, 
Mr.  Finletter  said,  is  83  percent  above 
prewar  levels.  In  commenting,  Mr.  Fin¬ 
letter  said: 

It  will  be  a  great  achievement  If  Britain, 
gets  there. 

There  we  have  the  story,  Mi’.  President. 

In  Mr.  Hoffman’s  report  we  find  ECA 
striving  to  develop  low  prices  for  Euro¬ 
pean  export  competition  on  the  world 
market. 

In  Mr.  Levy’s  speech  we  find  ECA 
outlining  a  world  oil  market  that  is 
threatening  the  future  of  American  oil 
exports. 

In  Mr.  Finletter’s  testimony  we  find 
ECA  encouraging  and  promoting  great¬ 
er  export  markets  for  England. 

Mr.  President,  who  is  thinking  about 
the  American  worker  and  American  busi¬ 
ness?  After  all,  Mr.  President,  exports 
by  American  business  form  an  important 
part  in  the  national  income  of  which  I 
spoke  earlier. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  The  Senator  has  Just 
asked,  who  is  thinking  about  the  Amer¬ 
ican  worker,  I  believe. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  asked:  Who  is 
thinking  about  the  American  worker 
and  American  business? 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
able  Senator  whether  he  thinks  Mr. 
Hoffman,  who  is  one  of  the  big  business¬ 
men  of  the  country,  is  giving  any  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  workmen  of  America 
and  the  business  of  America  as  he  ad¬ 
ministers  the  program  as  the  head  of 
ECA 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  think  he  has  done 
a  good  job.  According  to  his  own  re¬ 
ports,  the  recovery  has  been  remarkable. 
I  think  he  is  wrong,  in  one  respect ;  it  is 
wrong,  I  believe,  to  build  up  in  Europe 
competition  which  will  tear  down  our 
own  markets  and  will  throw  our  own 
people  out  of  work.  I  do  not  know  what 
Mr.  Hoffman  is  thinking  about.  I  have 
great  respect  for  him.  However,  he  and 
I  may  well  differ  on  principle,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  we  do  in  this  instance. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further,  Mr.  President? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  am  very  happy  to  hear 
the  Senator  from  Indiana,  who  is  one  of 
the  successful  businessmen  of  the  Nation, 
say,  as  a  Member  of  this  body,  that  Mr. 
Hoffman,  who  has  been  a  very  successful 
businessman  in  his  line  of  endeavor,  has 
done  a  good  job  as  head  of  the  ECA.  I 
take  it  that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  in 
no  way  questions  the  good  faith  of  Mr. 
Hoffman  who,  in  what  he  is  doing  in 
connection  with  the  administration  of 
ECA  funds  and  its  entire  program,  be¬ 
lieves  it  is  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
economy  of  the  United  States  and  Its 
workers,  as  well  as  for  the  business  in¬ 
terests  of  the  United  States.  Hoes  the 
Senator  agree  to  that? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  wish  to  say  that 
my  whole  endeavor  in  this  matter — and 
I  have  tried  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  in 
the  speech  I  have  made — is  to  try  to  take 
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ECA’s  own  reports  and  Mr.  Hoffman’s 
own  words,  to  show  that  we  can  reduce 
the  amount  of  the  authorization  and 
appropriation  for  ECA  to  3  billion  dollars, 
and  yet  not  interfere  with  what  Mr.  Hoff¬ 
man  and  others  wish  to  do  in  that  con¬ 
nection. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  appreciate  what  the 
Senator  is  trying  to  do.  Will  he  yield,  to 
permit  me  to  make  an  observation  along 
that  line? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  wish  to  make 
an  observation? 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  should  like  to. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Well,  Mr.  President, 
there  goes  the  rule. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Does  the  Senator  object? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  No;  I  do  not  object. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Illi¬ 
nois. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  I  was  go¬ 
ing  to  make  a  statement  or  observation 
with  respect  to  Mr.  Hoffman;  and  I  in¬ 
tend  to,  unless  it  is  objected  to.  I  think 
it  is  most  fortunate  that  Mr.  Hoffman 
is  the  head  of  ECA.  I  say  that  because 
he  is  one  of  the  most  successful  busi¬ 
nessmen  America  has  ever  produced.  I 
say  it  because  I  further  know  that  he 
pays  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  a  tremendous  amount  of  taxes 
each  year,  and  that  he  employs  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  people  each  year. 
With  the  kind  of  background,  Mr.  Hoff¬ 
man  has  and  with  his  enthusiasm  for 
the  program  of  ECA  as  a  means  of  re¬ 
habilitating  the  nations  of  Europe,  I  can¬ 
not  help  but  believe  that  overwhelmingly 
the  businessmen  of  America  are  going 
along  with  Mr.  Hoffman  in  his  belief 
that  he  is  doing  the  proper  thing  in  the 
rehabilitation  of  those  countries,  with 
one  ultimate  view,  which  is  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  will  bring  about  that  peace  among 
nations  for  which  we  are  all  striving.  It 
may  not  do  it,  but  let  me  say,  if  it  does 
do  it,  the  cost  we  are  paying  for  it  will 
seem  infinitesimal. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I 
may  say  if  it  were  a  matter  of  peace  or 
war,  the  cost  would  not  make  any  differ¬ 
ence,  but  I  think  we  must  remember  that 
the  war  has  been  over  for  4  years,  that 
we  have  the  United  Nations  to  take  care 
of  future  wars,  that  we  are  setting  up  the 
North  Atlantic  Pact,  and  that  at  some 
time — the  Senator’s  answer  may  well  be 
that  that  some  time  is  a  year  from  now  or 
2  years  from  now — we  have  got  to  stop, 
think,  and  listen  and  consider  just  how 
much  money  we  as  a  Government  can 
spend.  I  do  not  think  anybody  has  done 
that. 

Can  we  as  a  Government  maintain  a 
sound  economy  and  spend  $35,000,000,000, 
$40,000,000,000  or  $50,000,000,000  a  year? 
As  I  tried  to  point  out,  the  recovery  of 
Europe,  according  to  the  reports  of  ECA 
itself,  has  been  so  phenomenal  that  from 
this  point  on  we  are  simply  financing 
them  in  order  that  they  may  compete 
with  us  in  world  markets,  thereby  taking 
business  away  from  our  own  industrial 
interests,  taking  wages  and  jobs  away 
from  our  own  people. 

In  reply  to  what  the  Senator  says  about 
Mr.  Hoffman  being  a  successful  business¬ 
man,  and  his  statement  that  Mr.  Hoff¬ 


man  is  in  favor  of  the  bill,  I  may  say 
that  Mr.  Hoffman  is  a  successful  busi¬ 
nessman,  but  as  the  head  of  ECA,  while  I 
do  not  know,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
possibly  he  had  nothing  to  do  with 
whether  the  figure  should  be  $3,000,000,- 
000,  $4,000,000,000,  or  $5,000,000,000.  My 
other  answer  to  that  is,  Mr.  Hoffman  has 
a  job  to  do  in  connection  with  ECA,  and 
like  anybody  else,  the  more  money  he  can 
get  to  do  the  job,  the  better  he  thinks  he 
can  do  it.  I  have  found  it  so  in  run¬ 
ning  my  business.  A  department  man¬ 
ager  asks  for  more  money.  He  wants  to 
make  a  great  record.  He  wants  all  the 
money  he  can  get.  Finally,  the  board 
of  director's  must  say  to  him,  “This  is 
what  you  can  do.”  Do  not  forget  that 
though  Mr.  Hoffman  is  president  of  his 
company,  he  has  a  board  of  directors  to 
determine  its  policies. 

Mr.  LUCAS  and  Mr.  WHERRY  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  yield ;  and  if  so,  to 
whom? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  yield  further  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Is  the  Senator  saying 
that  Mr.  Hoffman  is  one  of  the  bureau¬ 
crats  now  in  Washington,  ready  to  take 
all  the  money  he  can  get? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  am  not  saying  he 
is  a  bureaucrat.  I  am  not  saying  what  he 
is.  I  am  saying  it  is  possible,  in  my  per¬ 
sonal  opinion,  to  take  his  own  reports 
and  his  own  words  and  statements  and 
prove  to  Mr.  Hoffman  or  to  anybody  else 
that  it  will  be  possible  to  get  along  with 
$3,000,000,000  equally  as  well  as  with 
$5,000,000,000,  and  that  $3,000,000,000  is 
the  most  this  Nation  should  appropriate 
for  next  year. 

Mr.  WHERRY  and  Mr.  LUCAS  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  yield;  and  if  so,  to 
whom? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Nebraska  for  a  question. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  There  has  been  some 
discussion  about  what  Mr.  Hoffman 
would  do.  I  think  Mr.  Hoffman,  as  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  would  do  what  the  law  re¬ 
quired  him  to  do.  In  keeping  with  what 
the  distinguished  Senator  has  said  about 
building  up  business  in  beneficiary  coun¬ 
tries  to  compete  with  American  business, 
I  should  like  to  ask  him  a  question.  When 
I  turned  to  page  8  of  the  pending  bill  be¬ 
ginning  with  line  10, 1  was  amazed  to  find 
these  words: 

The  Administrator  shall,  to  the  greatest 
extent  practicable  without  detriment  to  the 
European  recovery  program — 

Now,  Mr.  President,  get  this: 
initiate  projects  for  and  assist  the  appro¬ 
priate  agencies  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  in  procuring  and  stimulating  increased 
production  in  participating  countries  of  ma¬ 
terials  which  are  required  by  the  United 
States  as  a  result  of  deficiencies — 

That  is,  with  respect  to  any  material — 
or  potential  deficiencies — 

Any  deficiencies  we  might  have  within 
the  next  few  years — 
in  it3  own  resources;  and  in  furtherance  of 
those  Objectives  the  Administrator  shall,  in 
addition  to  the  local  currency — 


I  may  ask  the  Senator,  in  the  event 
the  language  I  have  read  from  page  8 
is  adopted,  will  it  not  permit  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States  and  the 
participating  countries  to  go  into  any 
oil  field  or  into  any  steel-producing  area, 
and  in  connection  with  any  material  they 
want,  go  into  business  in  any  way,  shape 
or  form  they  see  fit,  to  sell  those  products 
anywhere  in  the  world,  even  though  they 
sell  them  in  competitive  markets,  in¬ 
cluding  our  domestic  market  in  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  question  about  it.  I  believe  that 
is  another  speech. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  am  not  here  to  make 
a  speech.  I  am  here  to  ask  the  Senator 
if  he  does  not  feel  that  the  Administrator 
would  be  required  to  do  that,  if  the  Con¬ 
gress  should  pass  the  bill  in  this  form. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  do,  and  I  hope 
much  will  be  said  about  page  8,  from 
lines  10  to  20,  because  I  fail  to  find  any¬ 
thing  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  on  that  particular 
phase.  It  is  a  most  interesting  phase, 
and  we  shall  talk  about  it  later. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  one  more  question? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Nebraska? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  cannot  find  in  the 
report  any  reference  to  this  matter,  ex¬ 
cept  on  page  15 - 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Where  in  three  little 
lines  it  is  stated: 

Paragraph  1  emphasizes  the  Administra¬ 
tor’s  obligation  to  make  use  of  his  bargaining 
power  to  increase  the  production  of  materials 
and  to  assist  other  agencies  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  purchasing  materials. 

In  those  three  lines,  we  have  language 
so  all-inclusive  that,  if  the  Congress 
passes  the  bill  and  the  Administrator  is 
charged  with  its  responsibility,  the 
United  States  Government  and  the  par¬ 
ticipating  countries  certainly  can  be  put 
into  the  oil  business,  the  steel  business, 
and  any  other  business,  in  the  countries 
receiving  relief. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  can 
we  maintain  our  export  trade  when  we 
are  competing  in  markets  where  prices 
are  established  by  our  own  tax  dollars? 
The  taxpayers  of  Indiana  contributed 
about  $170,000,000  to  European  recovery 
in  1948.  The  recovery  of  Europe  was  not 
only  important  to  them,  but  they  felt  it 
an  obligation  to  help  restore  those  na¬ 
tions  to  the  condition  they  enjoyed  before 
the  war.  But  are  the  taxpayers  of  Indi¬ 
ana,  and  the  other  47  States  obligated 
to  finance  Europe  to  unlimited  prosper¬ 
ity? 

In  the  face  of  the  tax  demands  which 
are  being  made  on  our  pepole  to  main¬ 
tain  this  overgrown  Government  of  ours 
and  the  mounting  costs  that  go  with  it, 
I  do  not  believe  they  are. 

That  is  the  reason,  Mr.  President,  that 
I  have  placed  before  the  Senate  an 
amendment  limiting  the  new  appropria¬ 
tions  to  ECA  to  $3,000,000,000. 

The  pipe  lines  to  Europe  are  full  and 
overflowing. 
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More  than  two  and  one-half  billions  in 
materials  and  authorizations  are  still 
unshipped 

That  is  as  much  as  Europe  has  had  in 
the  past  9  months  during  which  every 
nation  has  recovered  far  beyond  any 
condition  that  could  be  considered 
serious. 

With  an  additional  $3,000,000,000,  Mr. 
President,  the  ECA  would  have  a  total  of 
$5,700,000,000  with  which  to  meet  Euro¬ 
pean  requirements  for  the  next  15 
months. 

In  the  past  9  months  ECA  has  shipped 
from  our  shores  less  than  half  of  what 
my  amendment  proposes  to  make  avail¬ 
able  for  the  next  15  months. 

That  would  permit  the  program  to  be 
carried  on  at  the  same  rate,  or  even  at  a 
greater  rate  than  it  has  been  carried  on 
in  the  past  9  months. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  lift  from  the 
shoulders  of  the  taxpayers  of  this  Nation 
at  least  a  portion  of  the  burden. 

It  would  place  us  in  a  better  position 
as  a  nation  to  meet  other  obligations. 

It  would  cushion  us  against  a  drop  in 
our  national  income. 

It  would  instill  in  our  people,  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  the  confidence  which  they  are  en¬ 
titled  to  have,  that  we,  who  are  the 
guardians  of  the  Nation’s  welfare,  have 
had  their  welfare  in  mind  in  our  delib¬ 
erations  of  the  European  issue. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  shall  be  very 
happy  to  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  do  not  want  to  leave 
the  subject  in  a  state  of  confusion.  I 
hope  the  Senator  will  agree  with  me  that 
if  Mr.  Hoffman  had  not  believed  in  and 
supported  the  program,  he  would  never 
have  accepted  his  position.  Will  the 
Senator  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Oh,  yes;  I  do  not 
question  his  sincerity  and  honesty.  I 
question  only  his  judgment. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  In  other  words,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Indiana,  in  the  frame  of  mind 
he  is  in  at  the  present  time,  as  one  who 
has  been  a  successful  businessman,  would 
not  take  such  a  position  at  this  time, 
because  he  does  not  believe  in  the  pro¬ 
gram.  But  Mr.  Hoffman,  also  being  a 
successful  businessman,  must  have  be¬ 
lieved  in  the  program;  otherwise  he 
would  not  have  accepted  the  position. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  That  is  correct.  My 
position  is  a  little  different  from  Mr. 
Hoffman’s,  in  that,  as  a  Senator,  I  must 
accept  some  responsibility  for  the  finan¬ 
cial  condition  of  the  Nation.  I  am  seri¬ 
ous  when  I  say  that  I  am  concerned  about 
what  may  happen  within  the  next  18 
months  or  2  years. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Let  me  say  to  my  able 
friend  that  I  do  not  question  his  sin¬ 
cerity  and  honesty.  The  only  thing  I  was 
attempting  to  do  was  to  contrast  the 
viewpoints  of  two  businessmen,  both 
having  come  up  more  or  less  from  the 
ranks  and  having  been  successful  in  the 
business  world,  but  one  having  a  view¬ 
point  directly  opposite  from  that  of  the 
other. 


Mr.  CAPEHART.  That  is  correct.  But 
I  have  a  responsibility. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Indiana  offering  his  amend¬ 
ment  at  this  time? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  offering  it  now.  It  has  been  sent  to 
the  desk  and  will  be  printed. 

I  want  to  say,  in  closing,  that  we  must 
take  into  consideration  the  amount  of 
money  the  Government  will  need  for 
other  purposes.  We  must  also  take  into 
consideration,  in  my  personal  opinion, 
the  fact  that  revenues  will  fall  off  in  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1950.  I  again 
want  to  say — and  I  believe  I  shall  be 
found  to  be  correct — that  the  revenues 
of  the  Federal  Government  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1950,  will  not  ex¬ 
ceed  $35,000,000,000.  I  should  like  Con¬ 
gress  to  take  at  least  $8,000,000,000  off 
the  Federal  budget.  I  believe  we  can 
take  approximately  $2,800,000,000  out  of 
the  ECA  fund  without  in  any  way  inter¬ 
fering  with  that  which  we  desire  to  do  in 
Europe.  I  believe,  if  Senators  will  study 
the  reports  and  the  record,  and  study 
the  trends  of  business  today,  they  will 
come  to  the  same  conclusion. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  think  I  read  a  short 
statement  in  the  newspaper  this  morning 
stating  that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
had  made  an  address  of  that  kind,  and 
that  he  thought  the  budget  ought  to  be 
cut  $8,000,000,000.  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  break  that  sum  down  and  place  the 
result  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  shall  do  that. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  The  statement  which  he 
made  is  very  important. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  am  hopeful  that  it 
may  be  done.  I  will  break  the  figure 
down,  but  I  am  starting  today  with  the 
ECA  funds. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  with  all 
due  deference  to  my  friend,  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  he  should  make  a  statement  with¬ 
out  giving  the  Senate  and  the  country 
the  facts  upon  which  he  bases  it. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  cannot  do  that  at 
this  late  hour.  As  each  appropriation 
bill  is  presented,  I  shall  do  the  very  best 
I  can  to  take  something  off  the  budget, 
because  I  really  should  hate  to  see  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  start 
running  into  the  red  during  peacetimes. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  shall  be  very  hap¬ 
py  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  in  my  hand  a  break-down  of  the 
commodities  we  expect  to  ship  under  the 
program  and  their  valuation.  Would  the 
Senator  like  to  have  it  put  into  the 
Record? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Yes;  I  would  have 
no  objection  to  that. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  statement 
placed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Economic'  Cooperation  Administration — > 
Estimated  total  dollar  imports  of  15  court- 
tries 1  participating  in  ERP  and  illustrative 
program  of  ECA-flnanced  imports,  1949-50 


Esti¬ 

mated 

total 

dollar 

Imports 

Illustra¬ 
tive  pro¬ 
gram  of 
ECA- 
fmanced 
imports 

POOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  IMPORTS 

1, 658. 1 

879. 1 

Bread  grains . 

1, 162. 2 
271.0 
65.1 
111.2 
77.3 
241.3 

411.8 

141.0 

65.5 

95.4 

75.8 

90.1 

Fats  and  oils . 

Sugar . . . . . 

Meat . 

Pairy  products . . . 

Feed  and  fertilizer . . 

491.3 

263.8 

395.9 

70.8 

24.6 

199.4 

44.0 

19.9 

Protein  feeds . . 

Natural  fibers . . 

799.3 

609.3 

Cotton . . . 

668.8 

104.3 

26.2 

581.4 

21.2 

6.7 

Wool  . 

Tobacco .  . . . . 

166.2 

50.7 

111.9 

30.4 

Other  agricultural  products . . 

Total  food  and  agriculture 
imports . 

3, 495. 6 

1,894.0 

INDUSTRIAL  IMPORTS 

Coal . 

119.5 
>  529. 1 

139. 0 
49.8 

130. 6 
36.  7 
35.5 
82.7 

153.8 
78.0 

762.0 

778.8 

95.3 
437.2 
100.1 
29.8 

130.6 

36.3 
36.  5 
60.7 

100.9 
68.0 

489.9 
218.4 

POL . . . 

Iron  and  steel,  including  iron  ore... 
Aluminum . . 

Copper . . . . 

Lead . . . . 

Zinc  . . . . . 

Agricultural  machinery . 

Total  industrial  imports . 

2, 895. 5 

1,803.0 

Total  imports  of  15  partici¬ 
pating  countries . 

6,391.1 

3,697.0 

ECA'financed  shipping  costs  on 
above . . . 

298.0 

145.0 

10.0 

10.0 

12.0 

30.0 

Programs  for— 

French  dependent  territories _ 

Netherlands  dependent  terri¬ 
tories . . 

Portugal . 

Turkey . 

Total  direct  countrv  aid _ 

4202. 0 
4200.0 
32.0 
15.0 
15.0 
17.5 
.5 

Rounded  to.... . . 

Development  of  strategic  materials.. 

Technical  assistance . . 

Ocean  freight  on  relief  packages..... 

Administrative  expenses . . 

Confidential  fund. . . 

Grand  total . . . 

4280. 0 

1  Excludes  French  and  Netherlands  dependent  terri¬ 
tories,  Portugal,  Trieste,  and  Turkey,  for  which  illustra¬ 
tive  programs  of  ECA-ftnaneing  have  not  been  prepared. 

1  Includes  some  POL  for  Belgium  actually  paid  in  non¬ 
dollar  currencies  hut  treated  as  dollar  item  in  this  tabu¬ 
lation  since  offset  of  equivalent  nondollar  exports  has 
been  shown  as  dollar  item  in  balance  of  payments. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  no  objection  to  anything  on  this 
subject  going  into  the  Record.  I  should 
love  to  debate  the  question  with  the  able 
Senator  from  Texas.  I  may  well  be 
wrong  in  my  point  of  view;  but  I  want 
to  say,  in  closing,  that  one  thing  I  dis¬ 
like — and  I  am  not  saying  this  in  a 
critical  vein— one  thing  that  has  dis- 
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appointed  me — perhaps  that  is  a  better 
term;  and  I  say  it  in  the  most  friendly 
way,  because  I  have  the  greatest  respect 
for  the  able  Senator  from  Texas — is  that 
when  we  try  to  discuss  and  to  debate 
foreign  affairs  there  seems  to  spring  up 
in  the  Senate  a  sort  of — I  wish  I  could 
describe  the  feeling — a  sort  of  wall, 
something  that  only  “we”  or  “thee” 
should  handle,  not  a  common  fellow  such 
as  the  Senator  from  Indiana  and  some 
other  Senators.  The  sentiment  seems  to 
be  “You  know  very  little  about  it;  leave 
it  to  us.  Please  do  not  ask  us  to  discuss 
these  things.  We  know  best.  Papa 
knows  best.  Let  us  handle  it,  and  every¬ 
thing  will  be  all  right.”  As  a  citizen, 
Mr.  President,  I  have  been  listening  to 
that  sort  of  thing  for  30  years,  and  I 
have  found  that  it  has  not  always  been 
correct. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
desire  just  a  moment.  The  Senator  from 
Indiana  has  fired  his  piece  and  then  left 
the  Chamber.  I  wanted  to  reply  very 
briefly  to  his  criticism  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

'The  Senator  from  Indiana  says  that 
when  it  comes  to  questions  involving 
foreign  relations,  we  throw  up  our  hands 
and  say  “Unclean,  unclean.  You  can¬ 
not  discuss  that.  We  are  the  only  ones.” 

Mr.  President,  that  statement  is  not 
accurate.  The  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  has  no  disposition  to  conceal 
anything  from  the  Senate.  We  always 
welcome  the  attendance  of  Senators  who 
are  not  members  of  the  committee.  If 
we  have  an  executive  session,  they  are 
welcomed.  We  do  not  throw  up  any  bars 
against  them.  We  want  them  to  take 
an  interest  in  our  deliberations  and  dis¬ 
cussions. 

It  is  true  that  the  Senator  more  or  less 
absolved  the  present  committee  from  his 
charge  when  he  said  he  had  been  listen¬ 
ing  to  that  sort  of  thing  for  30  years.  If 
that  is  an  old  habit  of  the  Senate,  we 
are  not  responsible  for  any  conduct  ex¬ 
cept  our  own.  I  think  the  record  will 
show  that  the  present  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  has  been  absolutely 
considerate  of  other  Members  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  and  we  have  never  refused  to  hear  a 
Senator,  so  far  as  I  recall,  on  any  subject 
pending  before  the  committee. 

I  do  not  care  to  sit  silent  and  have 
that  sort  of  charge  brought  against  the 
committee.  I  am  sure  I  speak  for  the 
whole  committee. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 


Monday.  I  make  that  request  because 
the  Government  Printing  Office  does  not 
operate  on  Sunday,  and  I  wish  to  have  the 
report  printed  on  Sunday,  so  that  it  may 
be  ready  for  the  Senate  on  Monday 
morning. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  MANSION  COMMISSION- 
LETTER  FROM  PRESIDENT 


A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  had  affixed  his  sig¬ 
nature  to  the  enrolled  bill  (H.  R.  2313) 
to  suspend  certain  import  taxes  On  cop¬ 
per,  and  it  was  signed  by  the  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent. 

EXTENSION  OF  RENT  CONTROL— PERMIS¬ 
SION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE  REPORT 
DURING  RECESS 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  a  letter  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which  the 
clerk  will  read. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  letter,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  March  25,  1949. 
Hon.  Alben  W.  Barkley, 

Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  On  Febru¬ 
ary  16,  1949,  I  addressed  a  communica¬ 
tion  to  the  Congress  further  advising  the 
Congress  of  the  critical  structural  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  Executive  Mansion  and 
‘transmitting  an  estimate  of  appropria¬ 
tion  for  the  renovation  and  moderniza¬ 
tion  of  the  building. 

I  have  given  much  thought  to  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  Nation  in  the  maximum 
retention  of  the  architectural  and  his¬ 
toric  features  of  the  Executive  Mansion 
and  to  the  accompanying  problems  which 
must  be  faded  in  a  renovation  project 
of  this  magnitude  and  importance.  I 
Teel  sure  that  £^e  people  of  this  country 
expect  this  major,  undertaking  to  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  the.  best  qualified  archi¬ 
tects,  engineers,  anclHcraftsmen  available 
and  that  adequate  \uthority  will  be 
granted  by  the  Congress  to  the  indi¬ 
viduals  who  are  made  responsible  for  the 
Satisfactory  performance  oithe  work. 

With  this  thought  in  mirhj  I  consider 
it  appropriate  that  the  Congress  should 
establish  a  commission  which  would  ex¬ 
ercise  general  supervision  and  direction 
of  all  construction  work  involved  in  the 
renovation  and  modernization  ofVthe 
mansion,  including  the  approval  of  plaps 
and  the  selection  of  contractors. 

;  In  the  past  the  Congress  has  estab¬ 
lished  commissions  to  select  sites,  procure 
plans,  and  exercise  general  supervision 
for  the  construction  of  our  national 
shrines,  .as  in  the  case  of  the  memorials 
for  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Abraham 
Lincoln.  The  scope  and  character  of  the 
Work  proposed  in  this  case,  and  the  ob¬ 
jectives  which  alwaj's  must  be  kept  in 
mind  in  the  renovation  of  the  Executive 
Mansion,  will  impose  a  great  responsi¬ 
bility  on  a  commission  appointed  for  this 
work. 


I  trust,  therefore,  that  at  the  earliest 
possible  date  the  Congress  will  enact 
legislation  to  establish  a  commission  for 
the  purposes  indicated. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Harry  S.  Truman. 


Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  be  permitted  to 
file  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H. 
R.  1731)  to  extend  certain  provisions  of 
the  Housing  and  Rent  Act  of  1947,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  up  to 
Sunday  night  midnight,  so  that  it  may 
be  printed  and  be  before  the  Senate  on 


hart],  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Watkins],  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  [Mr.  Martin],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Kem],  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Jenner]  and  myself. 

I  ask  first  that  the  clerk  read  the  reso¬ 
lution  for  the  information  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  after  which  I  shall  make  a  few  re¬ 
marks. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  94)  was  read 
as  follows: 

Whereas  the  financial  transactions  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  a  Federal 
corporation,  and  of  its  predecessor,  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation,  a  Delaware  cor¬ 
poration,  are  required  by  law  to  be  audited 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office;  and 

Whereas  the  books  and  records  of  such 
predecessor  corporation  for  the  fiscal  years 
ending  June  SO,  1943,  June  30,  1944,  and 
June  30,  1945,  are  in  such  disorder  that  the 
General  Accounting  Office  has  been  unable 
to  balance  them  and  complete  its  audit: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  General  Accounting  Of¬ 
fice  shall,  insofar  as  may  be  practicable 
upon  the  basis  of  the  Information  available 
to  it,  complete  its  audit  of  the  financial 
transactions  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration,  a  Delaware  corporation,  for  the  fis¬ 
cal  years  ending  June  30,  1943,  June  30, 
1944,  and  June  30,  1945,  and  make  its  reports 
of  such  audits  to  the  Congress  on  or  before 
April  1,  1949. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Has  this  resolution 
had  the  attention  of  any  commltte  of  the 
Senate? 


Mr.  WILLIAMS.  No;  but  I  am  going 
to  call  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
at  this  time. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
refers  the  letter  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  as  it  asks  legislation 
creating  a  commission. 

GRAIN  STORAGE  FACILITIES 


Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
has  not  asked  for  the  immediate  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  make  it  clear  that  this  resolution  is 
not  intended  to  be  interpreted  as  a  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  work  of  the  General  Account¬ 
ing  Office  which,  as  I  understand,  has 
been  making  an  effort  to  audit  the  books 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
but  have  not  been  able  to  verify  certain 
items  and  therefore  we  have  not  had  re¬ 
ferred  to  us  a  copy  of  the  report  for  the 
years  mentioned. 

It.  has  been  reported  to  me,  from 
urces  which  I  consider  very  reliable, 
that  over  $350,000,000  of  receivables  in 
eneral  commodities  purchase  pro- 
granf- .could  not  be  supported  or  verified 
because  of  faulty  accounting  policies  and 
poorly  devised  procedures. 

In  the  case  of  certain  other  programs 
it  was  also  impossible  to  support  the  re¬ 
corded  balances  of  receivables,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  cash,  of  claims  in  the  case  of 
cotton  loans  held  by  the  Corporation.  It 
had  made  no  effort  to  prove  the  accuracy 
of  the  total  amount  of  loans  and,  there¬ 
fore,  I  understand  that  the  total  amount 
of  loans  reported  by  thk  Federal  Reserve 
banks,  as  custodians,  could  not  be  recon¬ 
ciled  with  the  records  of  the  Corporation. 
At  least  one  duplication  of  hyer  $2,000,- 
000  has  been  reported  to  me.'  , 

I  also  understand  that  the  wheat  loans 
are  overstated  by  about  $4,000,000  with 
the  corresponding  overstatement  in  ac¬ 
counts  payable. 

The  book  value  of  the  inventories  held 
by  the  Corporation  as  of  June  30,  1945, 
was  in  excess  of  $1,000,000,000,  but  it  has 
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factory.  The  evidence  showed  that 
there  were  no  specific  plans  and  no 
specifications. 

I  hope  the  Senate  and  the  House  will 
immediately  appoint  a  c.ommission  so 
that  at  a  very  early  date  some  details 
may^be  obtained  and  the  historic  build¬ 
ing  of  the  White  House  may  be  preserved, 
and  the  work  may  be  done  on  a  business¬ 
like  basis,  and  at  reasonable  cost.  Origi¬ 
nally  the  Appropriations  Committee  was 
asked  for  a  great  sum  of  money,  $5,400,- 
000,  without  benefit  of  plans  and  speci¬ 
fications. 

The  President  has  evidently  discovered 
that  there  is  need  for  a  commission. 
There  is  need  for  something  definite  by 
way  of  information  as  to  the  repair  and 
remodeling  of  the  White  House. 

Mr.  CONN  ALLY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Does  the  Senator 
conclude  that  the  President’s  message 
should  be  observed? 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Oh,  yes.  I  am 
urging  that  we  give  it  immediate  atten¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  There  is  no  reflec¬ 
tion  on  the  President.  He  wants  a  com¬ 
mission. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  So  as  to  relieve  him 
of  the  odium,  or  responsibility,  as  the 
case  may  be,  in  connection  with  having 
this  work  done. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  I  have  said  that  he 
has  discovered  that  there  is  need  for  a 
commission  to  be  appointed  immedi¬ 
ately. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  assuihe  that  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  will,  of 
course,  also  rigidly  inspect  whatever  is 
done. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Yes.  We  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  place  in  the  appropriation  bill 
language  which  would  protect  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  letting  of  contracts;  but 
with  the  evidence  which  we  had  before 
us  it  was  a  very  difficult  task.  The  Com¬ 
mission  will  be  of  great  help  in  this 
project. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
has  referred  the  President’s  letter  to  the 
Vice  President  to  the  Committee  on  Pub¬ 
lic  Works,  which  has  legislative  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  the  creation  of  commissions  of 

— ■  i  —  -  - - 


EXTENSION  OF  EUROPEAN  RECOVERY 
PROGRAM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1209)  to  amend  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  wish  to  detain  the  Senate  long. 
However,  I  desire  to  submit  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  bill,  and  ask  that  it  lie  on 
the  table  and  be  printed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  received,  printed,  and  lie 
on  the  table. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  submitted  in  a  construc¬ 
tive  spirit.  The  purpose  of  it  is  to  make 
provision  for  a  special  assistant  to  the 
Administrator,  to  act  as  a  liason  with 
small  business. 

The  amendment  is  presented  in  an¬ 
swer  to  the  complaints  of  business  men 


who  have  sought  information  about  the 
operation  of  ECA  and  opportunity  to 
participate  in  procurement  inspired  by 
the  billions  of  dollars  appropriated.  We 
no  longer  have  a  legislative  small  bus¬ 
iness  committee  in  the  Senate.  Whether 
or  not  we  shall  have  one  will  depend 
upon  future  events.  At  the  present  time 
many  letters  are  being  received,  which 
must  be  answered.  I  have  done  my  best 
as  an  individual  Senator  to  answer 
them.  Many  letters  request  informa¬ 
tion  about  ECA. 

As  chairman  of  the  former  Senate 
Small  Business  Committee,  I  conducted 
hearings.  Also  correspondence  was  ex¬ 
changed  between  myself  and  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  of  ECA,  in  an  endeavor  to  get 
light  on  the  subject  of  what  services 
and  information  would  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  the  large  segment  of  our  econ¬ 
omy  to  which  we  refer  as  small  business. 

It  was  admitted  by  ECA  on  June  9, 
1948,  that  no  provision  had  been  made 
for  small-business  consultation  or  infor¬ 
mation.  On  August  27,  1948,  and  again 
on  November  24,  1948,  I  received  letters 
from  Administrator  Hoffman  stating  that 
the  matter  was  under  consideration,  and 
that  certain  steps  were  planned  to  assure 
a  better  flow  of  information  regarding 
procurement  authorizations.  I  think 
some  improvement  has  been  made. 

I  have  no  information  that  indicates 
that  those  steps  have  been  accomplished; 
and  complaints  from  smaller  business¬ 
men  continue  to  come  to  me,  as  I  am 
sure  they  do  to  all  other  Members  of  the 
Congress. 

But  beyond  the  need  for  better  infor¬ 
mation  on  procurement  programs  and 
ECA-financed  commitments,  there  are 
specific  requirements  under  the  ECA 
law  in  the  administration  of  which  the 
voice  of  small  business  should  be  heard. 

Section  102  (a)  of  the  Economic  Co¬ 
operation  Act  states: 

That  no  assistance  to  the  participating 
countries  herein  contemplated  shall  seriously 
impair  the  economic  stability  of  the  United 
States. 

Section  112  (a)  of  the  act  states  that — 

The  administration  shall  provide  for  the 
procurement  in  the  United  States  of  com¬ 
modities  in  such  a  way  as  to  (1)  mini¬ 
mize  *  *  *  the  impact  of  such  procure¬ 

ment  upon  the  domestic  economy. 

Who  will  feel  the  impact  of  large  ECA 
commitments  more  than  the  smaller- 
business  man? 

It  is  reasonable  that  he  should  ask  that 
foreign  economic  aid,  which  is  being  pro¬ 
vided  by  American  tax  dollars,  should  re¬ 
sult  in  business  opportunity  to  as  broad 
an  area  of  our  economy  as  possible. 

In  fact,  I  am  sure  that  that  was  the 
intention  when  the  law  was  passed.  No 
doubt  the  administration  has  attempted 
to  comply  with  the  law  so  far  as  possi¬ 
ble,  but  complaints  are  still  being  re¬ 
ceived. 

ECA  officials  have  repeatedly  stated 
that  ECA  is  primarily  a  bookkeeping 
function  for  the  transfer  of  funds  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  the  partici¬ 
pating  countries,  and  that  procurement 
of  the  materials  so  authorized  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  for  the  individual  country  so  bene¬ 
fited  and  the  individual  businessmen  in 
this  country. 


Yet  it  is  inevitable  that  ECA  programs 
have  fostered  the  development  of  coun- 
try-to-country  purchasing  between  for¬ 
eign  nations  or  purchasing  missions  and 
the  United  States  Government — or  a  rel¬ 
atively  few  producing  or  distributing 
firms  in  this  country — to  the  disadvan¬ 
tage  of  independent  business  both  in  the 
foreign  country  and  in  the  United  States. 

That  was  brought  out  rather  forcefully 
this  afternoon  in  my  inquiry  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Capehart]  rel¬ 
ative  to  statement  about  the  cotton  pur¬ 
chases  from  one  firm. 

I  wish  to  say  that  in  asking  that  ques¬ 
tion  I  intended  no  reflection  at  all  upon 
the  firm  which  did  the  business,  because 
I  asked  the  question  only  in  regard  to 
whether  smaller  firms  had  received  any 
consideration  in  connection  with  those 
allotments.  I  wish  the  Record  to  show 
clearly  that  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
intended  no  reflection  upon  the  particu¬ 
lar  firm  which  got  the  business;  because, 
after  all,  it  is  in  the  business  of  selling 
cotton;  and  if  the  business  had  not  gone 
to  that  firm,  it  might  have  gone  to  some 
other  big  business.  What  I  was  inter¬ 
ested  in  was  in  inquiring  whether  the 
business  could  have  been  distributed 
among  some  smaller  firms  in  the  cotton 
business. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  apparent  that  dis¬ 
advantages  to  smaller,  independent  busi¬ 
ness  are  inherent  in  any  Government- 
financed  program  involving  such  huge 
expenditures.  For  this  reason,  and  this 
is  my  only  purpose  in  this  matter,  I  urge 
that  a  special  assistant  to  the  ECA 
Administrator  be  appointed — the  Admin¬ 
istrator  would  be  able  to  choose  his  own 
assistant,  of  course — to  be  responsible 
for  watching  these  developments  and 
for  formulating  positive  action  to  bene¬ 
fit  smaller  business.  Such  a  special 
assistant  would  be  a  liaison  officer  be¬ 
tween  ECA  and  small-business  men  in 
the  United  States.  I  believe  his  func¬ 
tion  could  be  coordinated  with  and  re¬ 
lated  to  the  responsibilities  of  other  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  which  participate  or 
advise  in  the  ECA  program. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  yield  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Texas,  I  should 
like  to  say  that  this  amendment  is  of¬ 
fered  constructively  in  the  hope  that  it 
will  help  legislatively  to  show  the  busi¬ 
nessmen  of  the  United  States  that,  so  far 
as  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  are  concerned,  they  will  be  glad  to 
have  ECA  cooperate  with  small  business 
in  supplying  information  when  it  is 
requested. 

Now  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  hampered  by  being  con¬ 
fined  to  asking  questions. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  thought  the  Senator 
from  Texas  wished  to  ask  me  to  yield  for 
a  question. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  did  sometime  ago, 
but  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has 
covered  the  subject  rather  thoroughly. 

However,  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Sen¬ 
ator  this  question:  He  has  referred  to  one 
particular  firm  in  the  cotton  business - 

Mr.  WHERRY.  If  the  Senator  from 
Texas  will  pardon  me,  let  me  say  that 
matter  was  brought  up  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
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Capehart].  When  he  brought  it  up,  he 
mentioned  that  ECA  had  purchased 
$800,000,000  worth  of  cotton.  That  point 
interested  me,  because  a  few  minutes  be¬ 
fore  that  I  had  been  told — and  I  thought 
the  information  was  correct — that  ECA 
does  no  purchasing,  but  is  simply  a  lend¬ 
ing  agency.  So  I  made  that  point  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  I  realize  that  ECA 
simply  makes  loans  to  the  firms  which 
furnish  the  goods;  and  I  suppose  it  would 
be  impractical  for  ECA  to  locate  small 
business  firms  in  all  such  cases.  I  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  statement  that  one  firm  had 
sold  $800,000,000  worth  of  cotton,  and  I 
used  it  as  an  example. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  further  assume 
that  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  did  not 
know  that  I  have  received  from  that 
company  complaints  that  it  had  large 
stocks  of  cotton  in  Europe  before  the 
war,  and  that  those  stocks  of  cotton  Were 
caught  there  during  the  war,  but  ECA 
would  not  buy  any  of  them,  but  insisted 
upon  shipping  other  cotton  to  Europe. 
So  that  firm  was  having  its  difficulties. 

I  should  like  to  know  whether  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nebraska  is  aware  of  the  fact 
that  for  the  last  2  weeks  of  September 
1948,  Anderson,  Clayton  &  Co.,  handled 
10.06  percent  of  the  total  cotton  ship¬ 
ments. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  think  the  Senator’s 
point  was  fairly  well  covered  by  the  state¬ 
ments  which  were  made  in  connection 
with  the  previous  statement  by  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  did  not  hear  them. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  When  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  observed  that  ECA  had 
purchased  a  large  amount  of  cotton  in 
the  United  States,  I  arose  to  correct  the 
Record  in  that  respect,  because  I  knew 
that  ECA  does  not  make  purchases,  or  at 
least  does  not  make  most  of  the  pur¬ 
chases,  but  operates  in  the  capacity  of  a 
banker,  in  that  it  does  the  financing  in 
this  country  for  those  materials. 

But  after  the  matter  was  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  Indi¬ 
ana,  I  referred  to  Anderson,  Clayton  & 
Co.,  by  way  of  illustration.  I  realize  that 
it  is  one  of  the  largest  cotton  brokers  in 
the  world.  I  understand  that  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Vandenberg] 
then  said  that  the  amount  of  cotton  sold 
by  that  firm’s  representatives  was  not 
above  the  average  for  that  firm  in  the 
years  prior  to  the  war.  So  obviously 
there  is  nothing  unusual  in  that  situation. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Did  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  know  that  for  the  last  2 
weeks  of  December  1948,  the  cotton 
shipments  made  by  Anderson,  Clayton  & 
Co.  averaged  11.85  percent  of  the  total 
cotton  shipments? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  No. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
further,  if  there  is  anything  else  the 
Senator  from  Texas  wishes  to  place  in 
the  Record. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Of  course,  I  hold  no 
brief  for  Anderson,  Clayton  &  Co. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  But  that  firm  has 
large  stocks  of  cotton  all  over  the  world; 
and  in  Italy  especially  it  has  done  a  large 


business.  However,  that  business  was 
cut  off;  ECA  would  not  purchase  the  cot¬ 
ton  that  firm  had  abroad,  but  ECA 
wished  to  purchase  cotton  here  in  the 
United  States.  The  result  has  been 
that  that  firm  has  had  very  serious  dif¬ 
ficulties  along  that  line,  and,  of  course, 
it  wished  to  straighten  them  out. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  from  Texas  know  of  any 
small  business  brokers  in  cotton  who 
have  received  business  under  financing 
from  the  ECA? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  cannot  answer  the 
Senator.  He  realizes,  I  am  sure,  that 
ECA  does  not  make  these  purchases. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Yes;  I  understand 
that. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  We  are  trying  to 
preserve  the  normal  operations.  The 
foreign  concerns  have  their  regular  pur¬ 
chasing  agents  and  their  regular  cus¬ 
tomers  in  the  United  States;  and  when 
they  make  their  purchases  or  business 
arrangements,  it  is  the  business  of  ECA 
to  finance  them. 

Let  me  say  that  only  today — and  not 
knowing  that  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
was  going  to  submit  his  amendment — I 
took  up  with  ECA  the  matter  of  small 
business.  Of  course,  we  want  small  busi¬ 
ness  to  get  its  share.  But  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  can  understand  how  diffi¬ 
cult  it  is  for  a  very  small  concern  to 
transact  business  3,000  miles  across  the 
sea. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Of  course. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Especially  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  ECA  does  not  make  these 
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Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas  has 
made  my  argument  for  me.  It  is  because 
of  that  difficulty  that  I  have  submitted 
the  amendment. 

By  the  way,  I  submitted  the  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  distinguished  Senator’s  ad¬ 
ministrative  assistant  and  to  other  Sen¬ 
ators  who  are  interested,  hoping  that 
they  would  accept  it.  I  cannot  see  any¬ 
thing  wrong  with  it.  If  the  Senator  from 
Texas  will  examine  it  between  now  and 
Monday,  I  think  he  will  find  that  he  will 
accept  it,  because  I  think  both  of  us  are 
attempting  to  do  what  is  suggested  in  the 
amendment.  Of  course  I  wish  to  help 
the  small-business  man  if  I  can  do  so, 
just  as  I  have  been  attempting  to  do  all 
along  in  connection  with  the  Special 
Committee  on  Small  Business.  We  real¬ 
ize  that  it  is  difficult  for  the  small-busi¬ 
ness  men  to  know  just  what  agency  to 
write  to  or  go  to  in  connection  with  these 
matters. 

I  feel  that  if  an  assistant  to  the  ECA 
Administrator  were  to  help,  together  with 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  to  insti¬ 
tute  some  sort  of  system  for  the  benefit 
of  small-business  men,  so  as  to  provide 
them  with  assistance  other  than  the  in¬ 
formation  issued  by  the  Census  Bureau 
and  the  Department  of  Commerce  in  30 
or  40  cities — which  is  about  all  the  help 
that  small  business  is  now  receiving  in 
this  connection — such  further  assistance 
would  be  of  great  help  to  small  business. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Did  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  know  that  the  Senator 


from  Texas,  without  reference  to  the 
anxiety  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  in 
this  matter,  had  taken  up  with  ECA  the 
necessity  for  supplying  an  increased 
amount  of  information  to  small  busi¬ 
ness,  so  that  small-business  firms  could 
obtain,  either  by  letter,  by  telegram,  or 
by  personal  conferences,  all  the  infor¬ 
mation  that  is  available? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  In  answer  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator’s  question,  let  me  say 
I  did  not  know  that.  But  regardless  of 
that,  I  wish  to  commend  the  Senator 
from  Texas  for  doing  it. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  think  it  is  a  proper 
course  to  proceed  upon. 

Mr.  President,  I  did  not  intend  to  offer 
any  amendments  to  this  bill.  Certainly 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  in  the  position  of  offer¬ 
ing  crippling  amendments  to  a  bill  which 
has  been  worked  on  by  the  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  Committee.  If  this  bill  is  what 
the  committee  feels  it  should  be,  no  doubt 
the  committee  has  the  evidence  to  sup¬ 
port  that  view. 

But  since  looking  at  page  8  of  the 
bill  and  interpreting  subsection  (i)  (1), 
beginning  in  line  10,  and  then  upon 
referred  to  the  report  to  find  what  the 
justification  is,  I  wish  to  suggest  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas  that 
I  feel  that  the  language  there  goes  en¬ 
tirely  too  far,  unless  I  misinterpret  it. 
I  would  not  object  at  all  to  having  the 
Administrator  “to  the  greatest  extent 
practicable,  without  detriment  to  the 
European  recovery  program,  initiate 
projects  for  and  assist  the  appropriate 
agencies  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  in  procuring  and  stimulating  in¬ 
creased  production  in  participating  coun¬ 
tries  of  materials  which  are  required  by 
the  United  States  as  a  result  of  deficien¬ 
cies  or  potential  deficiencies  in  its  own 
resources.” 

I  think  that  is  sound.  I  think  it  is 
within  the  meaning  of  the  report.  But 
I  respectfully  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas  the 
fact  that  when  the  lines  I  would  take 
out  are  read  into  it,  it  results  in  the  ECA 
doing  what?  It  shall  “initiate  projects 
for  and  assist  the  appropriate  agencies 
of  the  United  States  Government  in  pro¬ 
curing  and  stimulating  increased  pro¬ 
duction  in  participating  countries  of  ma¬ 
terials  which  are  required  by  the  United 
States  as  a  result  of  deficiencies  or  poten¬ 
tial  deficiencies.”  I  respectfully  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  to 
that  language.  I  do  not  want  to  detain 
the  Senator  now,  unless  the  Senate  de¬ 
sires  to  continue  in  session.  Perhaps  it 
might  go  over  until  Monday  morning. 
In  that  event,  I  ask  the  Senator  to  give 
serious  consideration  to  the  suggested 
amendment,  which  I  believe  will  take 
care  of  that. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Texas? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  can  say  to  the 
Senator  the  language  was  embodied  in 
the  bill  because  of  the  desire  of  the 
United  States  Government  to  secure 
many  of  the  rare  commodities,  such  as 
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manganese  and  chrome.  If  in  order  to 
obtain  them,  it  is  necessary  for  the 
United  States  to  initiate  a  project,  it  is 
wholly  within  the  scope  of  the  Act.  It 
is  also  in  the  national  interest  that  it 
be  done. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  his  answer,  but  if 
that  is  to  be  the  answer,  I  am  satisfied 
that  even  though  such  be  the  intent,  and 
I  respect  the  sincerity  of  the  Senator, 
yet  I  am  sure  if  he  will  study  the  pro¬ 
vision  it  will  be  seen  to  provide  for  a 
stimulation  of  the  production  and  re¬ 
finement  of  oil  and  the  production  of 
many  other  materials  that  I  think  the 
Senator  himself  would  not  want  to  see 
developed  in  the  participating  countries, 
to  be  brought  into  competition  with  the 
products  of  American  industry. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Texas? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  There  is  no  need  of 
stimulation.  The  oil  industry  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  scientific,  sufficiently  interested, 
and  sufficiently  virile  to  do  all  these 
things  without  any  stimulation  on  the 
part  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
already  been  told  about  part  of  the  ECA 
money  being  set  aside  for  that  purpose. 
I  heard  of  it  in  connection  with  the 
Saudi  Arabia  pipe  line.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  true  or  not.  I  had  not  had 
an  opportunity  to  study  the  alleged  in¬ 


formation  that  came  to  me,  but  I  am 
satisfied  the  purpose  of  the  'language  is 
to  assist  oil  companies  to  get  into  the 
business  of  producing  and  refining  oil, 
and  that  it  puts  the  Government  on  a 
basis  of  world-wide  participation  in  such 
projects.  Certainly  that  is  not  the  in¬ 
tent  of  the  law.  I  hope  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  will  think  it  over  during 
the  week  end  and  correct  the  language 
himself.  I  shall  study  it  further  myself. 
Perhaps  I  am  wrong.  But  I  wanted  to 
bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas  tonight. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Nebraska  offering  the  amend¬ 
ment? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Not  at  this  time,  but  I 
intend  to  offer  it  Monday  if  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  does  not  agree  with  me. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  It  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  then,  for  the  in¬ 
formation  of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Wherry’s  amendment  is  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

On  page  1,  line  7,  after  “Sec.  2.”  insert 
“(a)”  and  after  line  10  insert  the  following: 

"(b)  Section  104  of  such  act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sub¬ 
section  as  follows: 

“‘(g)  There  shall  be  in  the  Administra¬ 
tion  a  Special  Assistant  to  the  Administrator 
in  Charge  of  Small  Business  Liaison  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Administrator.  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  such  Special  Assistant 
to  formulate  methods  whereby  American 
small  business  will  be  assured  equitable  par¬ 
ticipation  Insofar  as  practicable  in  the  fur¬ 
nishing  of  commodities  and  services  for  pro¬ 


curement  with  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  this  act.  Such  Special  Assistant  shall 
receive  his  instructions  from  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  and  shall  report  to  the  Administrator 
quarterly  on  the  performance  of  the  duties 
assigned  to  him.’  ” 


OTTE5ST  T0'“MONtiA Y 

LUCAS.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
a  recess  until  Monday  noon, 
motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
and  43  minutes  p.  m.)  the  Sen- 
a  recess  until  Monday,  March 
it  12  o’clock  meridian. 
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Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March-.  25  (legislative  day  of 
March  18),  1949V 

United  Spates  Attorney 
Warren  G.  Moore,  pf  Texas,  to  be  United 
States  attorney  for  tfte  eastern  district  of 
Texas,  vice  Steve  M.  Kin^term  expired. 

In  the 

Rear  Adm.  John  w/  Redyes,  Jr.,  United 
I  States  Navy,  to  have  the  giWle,  rank,  pay, 
and  allowances  of  a  vice  admliVl  while  serv¬ 
ing  under  a  designation  in  accdtdance  with 
'  section  413  of  the  Officer  Persorhiiel  Act  of 
j  1947.  J 

t  WITHDRAWAL 

Executive  nomination  withdrawn  frqm 
(the  Senate  March  25  (legislative  day  Vf 
|Marchi8),  1949:  \ 

Superintendent  of  the  United  States 
/  Assay  Office 

.  Charles  L.  Singer,  to  be  Superintendent 
;he  United  States  Assay  Office  at  New  York, 


House  of  Representatives 


ie  House  met  at  12  o’clock  noon. 
TnhChaplain,  Rev.  James  Shera  Mont¬ 
gomery  D.  D.  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

GraciouVGod,  do  Thou  dignify  and 
bless  our  fellowship  one  with  another. 
Thou  alone  Slowest  what  is  best;  do 
Thou  help  us  and  guide  us,  not  according 
to  our  judgmentSbut  according  to  Thy 
infinite  wisdom  anavgoodness. 

As  we  are  individuals,  made  in  Thine 
image,  endowed  with  sowers  of  discre¬ 
tion  and  choice,  we  praV  1 Thee  to  har¬ 
monize  us  into  the  spirrk  of  patriotic 
duty  which  we  owe  to  alfSour  people. 
Give  us  directive  force  this  day*  gathered 
together  in  unity,  in  common  de&ire,  and 
in  common  labors  for  the  welfareNof  our 
land  and  for  the  honor  of  its  great  name. 
Hear  us,  O  Lord,  in  this  our  petitr 
Through  Christ.  Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes¬ 
terday  was  read  and  approved. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  was  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of 
his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  March  24,  1949,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  approved  and  signed  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.  R.  2485.  Ail  act  to  authorize  the  attend¬ 
ance  of  the  United  States  Marine  Band  at 
the  eighty-third  and  final  national  encamp¬ 
ment  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  to 
be  held  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  August  28  to 
September  1,  1949. 

EXEMPTING  FROM  IMPORT  TAX  COPPER 
AND  COPPER-BEARING  ORE 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.  R. 
2312)  to  suspend  certain  import  taxes  on 
copper,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the 
report.  J 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill.  / 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  tifere 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Arkansas?  Jr 

There  was  no  objection.  '  / 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  Hduse  of  March 
24,  1949.)  / 

The  SPEAKER  p pd  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  conference  report. 

The  conference  ..-report  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  /' 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  GOVERNOR  OF 
THE  PANAMA  CANAL— MESSAGE  FROM 

the  .president  of  the  united 
8TA-p6s 

’Tia'e  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
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dent  of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read,  and,  together  with  the  accompany¬ 
ing  papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  and  or¬ 
dered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States : 

I  transmit  herewith,  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  Congress,  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  Governor  of  the  Panama  Canal 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1948. 

Harry  S.  Truman. 

The  White  House,  March  25,  1949. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  MASON  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  on  the  subject  Republican  Party 
Policy  Versus  Republican  Party  Prin¬ 
ciple,  and  include  an  article  taken  from 
the  Reader’s  Digest  bearing  on  the  same 
subject. 

Mr.  LANE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
ission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  and  include  w 
v e ry\i ntere sting  editorial  appearing  in 
the  Dtoly  Evening  Item  of  Lynn,  Mass. 

Mr.  TISjLLEFSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  in  mo  instances  and  include  ex¬ 
traneous  ma^r. 

Mr.  PIILL  ask^d  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extericl  his  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  I&cobd  and  include  an 
article  from  the  editorial  page  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  written  by  a 
former  Governor  of  CaliWnia. 

Mr.  ELSTON -asked  and  %as  given  per¬ 
mission  to  exj^nd  his  remark^ .in  the  Ap¬ 
pendix  of  the  Record  and  include  an  edi¬ 
torial  frojH  the  Cincinnati  Inquirer. 

Mr.  J0NES  of  Alabama  asked  arid  was 
given/permission  to  extend  his  rerharks 
in  tXe  Appendix  of  the  Record  and 
clptle  an  editorial  from  Southern  Agr’ 
lture  for  the  month  of  April. 

Mr.  BLAND  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  and  include  an 
editorial  by  Louis  Ludlow  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can  merchant  marine. 

permission  to  address  the  house 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

[Mr.  BEALL  addressed  the  House.  His 
remarks  appear  in  the  Appendix  of  to¬ 
day’s  Record.] 

extension  of  remarks 

Mr.  ANDERSON  Qf  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
and  include  two  communications. 


.gd- 


permission  to  address  the  house 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to^d- 
dress  the  House  for  1  minute,  io  re¬ 
vise  and  extend  my  remarks  an^onclude 
a  newspaper  article. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempos^.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  Jire  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

[Mr.  ANDERSON/of  California  ad¬ 
dressed  the  HouseyHis  remarks  appear 
in  the  Appendix/uf  today’s  Record.] 

permission  afo  address  the  house 

Mr.  SHAFfeR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous- consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from'  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

[Mr.  SHAFER  addressed  the  House. 
His  remarks  appear  in  the  Appendix  of 
today’s  Record.] 

permission  to  address  the  house 

Mr.  FARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Delegate 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

[Mr.  FARRINGTON  addressed  the 
House.  His  remarks  appear  in  the  Ap¬ 
pendix  of  today’s  Record.] 
permission  to  address  the  house 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
ijection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
n  from  Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

^  THE  MARSHALL  PLAN 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  next  week  we  will  have  before  this 
House  a  request  for  more  than  $5,000,- 
000,000  to  implement  the  Marshall  plan 
for  another  yeah  I  am  concerned  about 
the  reply  made  by  Hugh  Wilson,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  British  Cabinet,  when  he  was 
asked  in  Commons  concerning  the  policy 
of  the  Government  with,  regard  to  trade 
agreements  with  Russia,  Bulgaria,  Ru¬ 
mania,  and  Hungary  in  view  of  the  re¬ 
peated  breaches  of  peace  treaties  com¬ 
mitted  by  all  of  these  powers.  News  dis¬ 
patches  of  yesterday  quoted  him  as 
saying :  \ 

The  Government  is  guided  in  its  trade  re¬ 
lations  with  these  countries  by  considera¬ 
tions  of  economic  advantage  and  cannbt 
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all  the  households  in  Cincinnati  with  all 
their  heating  needs. 

This  doesn’t  make  sense.  And  if  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  wants  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  American  people,  it  should 
itself  show  more  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
the  American  people.  It  also  should  show 
a  more  intelligent  grasp  of  the  Nation’s  seri¬ 
ous  plight  in  respect  to  depletion  of  natural 
resources. 

You  asked  for  criticism,  Mr.  Lilienthal. 
There  it  is. 


Correction  of  the  Record 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JACK  Z.  ANDERSON 

OP  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  25,  1949 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  date  of  February  21,  1949, 
I  placed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
an  article  containing  excerpts  from  a 
communication  which  I  received  from 
one  of  my  valued  constituents  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Certain  paragraphs  of  this  arti¬ 
cle  reflected  on  the  Marine  Corps,  and 
I  have  received  information  from  Gen¬ 
eral  Cates  which  I  wish  to  include  with 
my  remarks.  I  also  include  a  communi¬ 
cation  from  Glenn  E.  Rathbun  which 
will  be  of  interest. 

Those  of  us  who  are  aware  of  the 
splendid  record  made  by  the  United 
States  Marine  Corps  in  World  War  II 
have  no  desire  to  in  any  way  disparage 
their  fine  record. 

The  letters  follow: 

Department  op  the  Navy, 

Headquarters,  United 

States  Marine  Corps, 

'Washington,  D.  C. 

Hon.  Jack  Z.  Anderson, 

House  o/  Representatives 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Anderson  :  There  has  come  to 
my  attention  an  article  which  you  read  into 
the  Congressional  Record  of  February  21, 
1949.  Certain  portions  of  that  article,  which 
you  indicated  had  been  written  by  an  ex¬ 
soldier,  a  Lieutenant  Colonel  Rathburn,  dis¬ 
cuss  an  alleged  controversy  between  the  Army 
and  Marine  Corps  over  the  adoption  of  the 
M-l  (Garand)  rifle,  and  in  doing  so  disparage 
the  Marine  Corps. 

The  passages  in  question  are  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

"A  good  example  of  lack  of  coordination  in 
standardization  between  services  can  be  seen 
in  the  case  of  the  Army-Marine  controversy 
over  the  adoption  of  the  new-'Semiautomatic 
rifle  just  before  the  war.  A  jharine  developed 
a  new  semiautomatic  riflp  and  at  the  same 
time  Garand  developed  tile  now  famous  Gar¬ 
and  M-l.  Many  tests  were  made,  and  it  was 
eventually  decided  by  the  General  Staff  to 
adopted  the  Garand- M-l  as  the  primary  rifle 
for  all  the  servicp^.  Top  Marine  and  Navy 
officers  objected  Ldud  and  long,  claiming  graft, 
foud  play,  and  conspiracy,  but  of  no  avail. 
The  new  rifle^Was  adopted,  and  used  through¬ 
out  the  Army  with  great  success.  It  is 
claimed  tliat  it  gave  the  American  forces 
enough  gilded  firepower  to  be  able  to  make 
successful  attacks  with  only  half  the  num¬ 
ber  previously  required.  For  all  of  this,  the 
Marines  refused  to  accept  or  use  the  new 
.rifle  even  after  the  weapon  had  been  proven 
war.  The  prejudice  was  limited  strictly 
to  the  high  brass. 


"On  the  battlefields  of  the  Pacific,  where 
both  marines  and  soldiers  were  fighting  side 
by  side,  marine  riflemen  would  discard  the 
old  1903  bolt-action  rifle  every  time  they 
could  find  an  M-l  dropped  by  some  Army 
casualty.  Some  even  went  so  far  as  stealing 
M-l’s  before  they  went  into  combat.  The 
effect  of  the  Marine  high  command’s  policy 
can  be  seen  in  a  study  of  casualty  figures  in 
battles  where  both  soldiers  and  marines  were 
involved:  an  excessive  loss  of  life  was  the 
reward  of  such  foolish  prejudices.” 

These  passages  are  completely  at  variance 
with  the  facts.  The  facts  run  as  follows: 

In  October  1935,  the  Ordnance  Committee 
of  the  Army  approved  a  recommendation  that 
the  M-l  (Garand)  rifle  be  standardized.  As 
a  result  of  the  committee  action,  the  M-l 
rifle  was  classed  as  standard  for  the  Army. 
The  Marine  Corps  was  represented  on  the 
Ordnance  Committee,  concurred  in  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  action,  and  expected  to  procure  the 
M-l  rifle  for  its  own  use  if  the  production 
articles  proved  satisfactory  in  tests.  The 
Marine  Corps  had  been  buying  its  rifles  from 
the  Army  for  at  least  50  years,  and  expected 
to  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  the  Army 
continued  to  put  out  a  satisfactory  product. 

The  M-l  production  line  started  in  late 
1937  at  a  rate  of  10  rifles  per  day,  and  reached 
a  production  of  20  per  day  in  the  spring  of 
1938.  In  1939,  the  Marine  Corps  purchased 
400  M-l’s,  putting  most  of  them  in  the  hands 
of  rifle  units,  and  the  remainder  in  the 
Marine  Corps  schools.  The  purpose  of  this 
procurement  was  experimental,  and  experi¬ 
ence  soon  showed  the  new  rifle  to  be  un¬ 
satisfactory  in  some  important  respects.  The 
Army,  meanwhile,  had  reached  similar  con¬ 
clusions,  as  a  , result  of  which  the  rifle  was 
partially  redesigned.  The  redesign  was 
standardized  by  ’ the  Army  in  October  1939. 

In  1940,  the  Marine  Corps  procured  50  of 
the  redesigned  rifles  and  conducted  further 
tests.  These  tests  included  comparative 
tests  with  the  M-1903  rifle,  the  Johnson  rifle, 
and  the  Winchester  rifle.  (The  Johnson 
rifle  had  been  developed  by  a  nationally 
prominent  ordnance  expert  who  was  also  an 
inactive  member  of  the  Marine  Corps  Re¬ 
serve.  The  Marine  Corps  was  under  no  ob¬ 
ligation  to  Johnson,  however,  and  his  rifle 
received  no  special  consideration  or  treat¬ 
ment  in  the  Marine  Corps  tests.) 

In  March  1941,  as  a  result  of  the  compara¬ 
tive  tests  just  referred  to,  the  Marine  Corps 
notified  the  Army  that  the  Marine  Corps 
had  adopted  the  M-l  rifle,  and  asked  that 
the  Army  commence  deliveries  not  later  thai^ 
April  1941,  at  a  rate  of  not  less  than  3,000 
per  month.  The  enlisted  strength  of  the 
Marine  Corps  at  that  time  was  approximately 
46,000. 

The  Marine  Corps  received  its  first  ship¬ 
ment- of  3,000  M-l  rifles  in  May  1941.  Be¬ 
tween  that  date  and  September  1943,  the 
Corps  received  a  total  of  132,000  M-l  rifles. 
The  only  M1903  rifles  received  by  the  Marine 
Corps  during  this  period  were  some  obtained 
from  existing  Navy  stocks,  and  these  were 
requested  only  because  the  Army  could  not 
supply  the  Marine  Corps  with  M-l  rifles 
at  a  rate  sufficient  to  keep  pace  with  Marine 
Corps  expansion.  The  M1903  rifles  obtained 
from  the  Navy  were  used  only  for  training 
and  for  security  purposes  within  the  United 
States. 

The  First  Marine  Division  was  committed 
to  the  Guadacanal  operation  before  the  Ma¬ 
rine  Corps  had  received  sufficient  M-l  rifles 
to  completely  arm  the  Fleet  Marine  Force. 
It  therefore  fought  the  Guadacanal  cam¬ 
paign  with  M1903  rifles.  Replacement 
drafts  sent  to  Guadacanal  were  equipped 
with  M-l  rifles,  however,  as  well  as  some 
units  of  the  Second  Marine  Division  which 
also  saw  service  on  Guadacanal.  In  all  other 
landings  and  battles  in  which  marines  par¬ 
ticipated,  the  marines  were  equipped,  ex¬ 
cept  as  noted  below,  with  the  M-l  rifle. 
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Marines  fought  with  M-l  rifles  at  Bougain¬ 
ville,  Cape  Gloucester,  Tarawa,  the  J^ar- 
shalls,  Saipan,  Tinian,  Guam,  Peleliu,  lwo 
Jima,  and  Okinawa. 

After  the  Guadacanal  operation,  the  only 
M1903  rifles  used  by  marines  were  those  fitted 
with  telescopic  sights  and  used  as  snipers’ 
rifles.  The  Army  also  made  some  use  of  the 
M1903  for  this  purpose. 

When  several  paratroop  .battalions  were 
organized  by  the  Marine  Corps,  these  units 
were  permitted  considerable  latitude  in  their, 
choice  of  equipment  beeause  of  the  newness 
of  their  specialty,  and  hecause  of  special  op¬ 
erating  conditions  which  were  expected. 
The  Johnson  rifle  was  authorized  for  these 
special  units  because  it  possessed  certain 
features  which  marine  parachutists  consid¬ 
ered  worth  while,  and  which  were  not  to  be 
found  in  any  other  available  arms.  When 
these  battalions  were  later  disbanded,  the 
personnel  were  issued  M-l  rifles. 

The  foregoing  makes  it  plain,  I  think,  that 
contrary  to  the  assertions  and  implications 
of  the  Rathbun  article,  there  was  no  "Army- 
Marine  controversy  over  the  adoption  of  the 
semiautomatic  rifle.”  The  Army  and  Marine 
Corps  both  sought  the  most  effective  rifle 
obtainable,  and  their  views  coincided  re¬ 
markably. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Rathbun’s  motives  vjn  making  his 
allegations  were  not  malicious,  and  that  he 
simply  fell  into  the  common  error  of  accept¬ 
ing  barracks  gossip  at  its  face  value.  Such 
errors,  however,  can  be  very  unfortunate, 
particularly  at  a  time  when  so  much  effort 
is  being,  spent  to  create  and  reinforce  inter¬ 
service  harmony. 

Knowing  the  reputation  you  enjoy,  I  am 
sure  you  will  want  to  set  the  record  straight 
on  the  points  I  have  covered  in  this  letter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

C.  B.  Cates, 

General,  United  States  Marine  Corps, 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps. 

Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  March  21,  1949. 
Hon.  Jack  Z.  Anderson, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Anderson  :  Thank  you  very  much 
for  both  of  your  letters,  dated  March  8  and 
March  10;  the  former  of  which  included 
General  Cates’  letter  to  you.  I  am  return¬ 
ing  this  letter  with  my  answer  as  requested. 

General  Cates’  comments  and  references 
to  supporting  official  reports  are  very  in¬ 
teresting  and  more  than  a  little  formidable 
to  answer.  I  can  well  appreciate  his  posi¬ 
tion  in  this  matter  and  feel  sure  that  I 
Would  have  reacted  in  precisely  the  same 
manner  if  I  were  in  his  place.  Admittedly, 
he  'has  all  the  documentary  evidence  on  his 
side,  and  I  am  in  no  position  to  dispute  his 
assertions.  Even  so  he  has  made  one  point 
that  I  feel  is  very  important.  It  is  that  this 
is  not  the  time  to  arouse  any  controversy 
among  the  branches  of  the  service,  when 
harmony  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 

This  point  leads  me  to  believe  that  the 
general  wrote  his  letter  for  two  reasons. 
First,  to  have  had  answered  a  claim  that  he 
felt  was  in  error,  and  secondly,  to  advise 
as  to  the  facts  as  he  sees  them.  The  first 
point  reflects  his  strict  adherence  to  duty 
and  devoted  loyalty  to  his  branch  of  the 
service.  The  .second  amplifies  his  admirable 
trait  of  forthright  honesty,  so  characteristic 
to  his  profession.  He  has  made  his  views 
known  in  the  most  direct  manner  he  knows, 
rather  than  a  public  display  of  superior 
knowledge.  His  approach  and  implied  at¬ 
titude  to  the  problem  increases  my  admira¬ 
tion  for  the  general  and  leaves  me  little 
grounds  for  dispute. 

Even  so,  I  feel  that  some  statement  in 
defense  of  my  own  remarks  is  expected.  My 
personal  observance  of  the  marines  in  aciion 
was  limited,  so  I  was  forced  to  rely  on  the 
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next  best  evidence,  that  is  information  gained 
from  interviews  with  officers  who  had  actu¬ 
ally  seen  front  line  service  in  the  Pacific 
theater,  and  from  the  various  accounts  pub¬ 
lished  Just  prior  to  the  war  concerning  the 
alleged  controversy.  As  I  stated  in  my  re¬ 
port,  I  cannot  divulge  the  identity  of  those 
interviewed,,  because  many  are  still  on  active 
duty  or  in  the  Reserve  Corps  of  Army,  Navy, 
and  Marines.  Since  I  can  see  no  reason  why 
they  should  tell  me  false  tales,  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  believe  that  the  general  is  un¬ 
wittingly  a  victim  of  one  of  the  most  common  £ 
practices  in  all  branches  of  the  service. 
This  practice  being  that  those  in  the  lower 
brackets  when  put  on  the  spot  to  report 
compliance  with  a  directive,  will  report  what 
they  think  the  higher  officers  want  to  hear. 
The  variance  between  cold  facts  and  what  is 
stated  or  implied  in  the  report  is  often 
amazing. 

An  example  of  this  is  the  actual  case  of  a 
general  who  made  an  inspection  of  an  in¬ 
fantry  division.  He  reported  the  division 
was  fully  equipped  and  ready  for  any  action, 
when  in  actuality  he  had  inspected  several 
pieces  of  equipment  more  than  once  and  the 
division  was  not  as  fully  equipped  as  it  ap¬ 
peared.  His  report  as  far  as  he  knew  was 
as  accurate  as  he  could  make  it  and  yet  it 
did  not  contain  actual  facts.  This  is  only 
natural,  men  will  always  try  to  cover  discrep¬ 
ancies  in  their  compliance  to  duty  simply 
because  they  always  feel  they  can  correct  the 
shortage  before  the  truth  is  known. 

This  in  no  way  reflects  discredit  upon  the 
general  but  merely  a  fault  in  the  system. 

I  speak  of  this  fault  reluctantly  because  I 
have  no  constructive  suggestion  to  offer.  I 
hope  that  you  can  see  there  are  many  times 
wide  variations  between  what  is  stated  in  an 
official  report  and  the  actual  conditions  ex¬ 
isting  in  the  field.  In  this  particular  case  I 
am  representing  the  facts  as  I  have  learned 
them  while  the  general  is  presenting  his  facts 
from  his  point  of  view. 

I  wish  to  again  state  that  I  share  the  gen¬ 
eral’s  viewpoint  and  do  not  want  to  stir  up 
any  friction  between  the  services.  Such  a 
condition  could  only  have  an  adverse  effect 
upon  the  goal  which  we  have  set.  it  is  my 
opinion  that  it  would  be  best  to  drop  the 
issue. 


I  would  enjoy  and  appreciate  it  very  much 
to  be  able  to  be  in  Washington  as  a  witness. 
Thank  you  very  much  for  considering  the 
idea. 

Sincerely, 

Glenn  E.  Rathbun, 
Lieutenant  Colonel,  Infantry,  Retired. 
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of  wisoonsii^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  Marc&25,  1949 


Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  is  from  Mr.  Mil- 
ton  D.  Button,  director  of  the  Wisconsin 
Department  o£. •'Agriculture: 

OLEOMARGARINE  CONTROLS  IN  OTHER  COUNTRIES 

The  following  regulations  pertaining  to 
oleomargarine  are  enforced  in  the  countries 
listed  under  each  heading: 

1.  Artificial  color  prohibited:  Cuba,  Prance, 
Hungary  permits  use  of  approved 
Ireland  prohibits  use  of  specified  col- 
materials. 

Artificial  flavor:  Prohibited  in  Prance, 
see  permits  artificial  flavor  in  exclusive 
grade  only. 


Urugi 


dyes. 


oris 


3.  Mandatory  ingredients:  Certain  propor¬ 
tions  of  sesame  oils,  unrefined  cottonseed  oil, 
or  starch  required  in  Union  of  South  Africa, 
Brazil,  Chile,  Cuba,  Austria,  Belgium,  Fin¬ 
land,  Greece,  Ireland,  Sweden,  Peru,  Uruguay, 
and  Venezuela..  The  purpose  of  these  in¬ 
gredients  is  easy  identification.  Hungary  re¬ 
quires  chemical  identification. 

4.  Specified  size  or  shape  of  container  re¬ 
quired  :  Union  of  South  Africa,  Chile,  Austria, 
Belgium,  Finland,  Greece,  Iceland,  Poland. 

5.  Special  container  markings  required: 
Chile,  Austria,  Belgium,  Finland,  Norway,  Po¬ 
land,  Uruguay. 

6.  Specified  labeling  required:  Union  of 
South  Africa,  Belgium,  Chile.  Cuba,  Austria, 
Brazil,  Finland,  Iceland,  Ireland,  Norway,  Po¬ 
land,  and  Sweden. 

7.  Use  of  dairy  terms  prohibited:  Poland, 
Sweden,  Denmark. 

8.  Artificial  preservative  prohibited:  Ire¬ 
land,  Norway,  Iceland  permits  salt  only. 

9.  Fortification:  Advertising  of  vitamin 
fortification  prohibited  in  Sweden  and  Den¬ 
mark. 

10.  State  monopoly:  Norway  controls  in¬ 
clude  regulations  of  production  as  well  as 
complete  control  of  ingredients  used. 

11.  Taxation:  Sweden  and  Norway. 

12.  Price  control:  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Denmark. 

13.  Manufacture  and  sale  prohibited:  Ney 
Zealand,  Mexico. 

14.  Imports  prohibited :  Trinidad,  New^ea- 
land. 


15.  In  the  Union  of  South  AfricaAnanu- 
facture  of  oleomargarine  permittecDonly  un¬ 
der  emergency  control  law  expiring  July  1, 
1948. 

Sources :  Compiled  from  repofts  of  Foreign 
Service  officers  of  the  Unitefi  States  to  the 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce. 
Some  of  the  reports  have/been  published  in 
Industry  Reports,  Fats  /end  Oils,  and  World 
Trade  in  Commodities/others  were  consult¬ 
ed  in  the  offices  of  jAe  Foodstuffs  Division, 
Office  of  International  Trade,  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce. 

Published:  Hearings  on  oleomargarine  tax 
repeal  before  tfie  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
House  of  Representatives,  Eightieth  Con¬ 
gress,  second  session,  pages  280-283. 

O.  B.  jGrimley,  the  New  Norway  (Oslo, 
1939) ,  Mlges  86-89. 

Supplementary  information  on  Norway 
and  /Bweden,  by  Rolland  Von  Euler,  office  of 
Scandinavian  area  studies,  University  of 
Isconsin,  February  18,  1949. 


This  product  was  first  made  in 
France  in  response  to  a  prize  offered  by 
Napoleon.  However,  you  will  note  that 
France  does  not  allow  artificial  coloring 
nor  the  use  of  artificial  flavoring. 
Many  countries  do  not  permit  the  use  of 
artificial  preservatives. 

In  the  United  States,  as  permitted  by 
Mr.  Paul  V.  McNutt,  artificial  flavoring, 
artificial  preservatives,  and  vitamins 
from  fish  oil  are  allowed. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES,  JR. 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  March  25,  1949 


Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker,  \ 
under  leave  granted  me  to  extend  re¬ 
marks  In  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol-  j 
lowing  editorial  carried  in  the  April  1949 


issue  of  Southern  Agriculturist  entitle^ 
“House  Builds  the  Man”: 


HOUSE  BUILDS  THE  MAN 


A  city  dweller  whose  income  is  no  heater 
than  his  country  cousin’s  usually  liPes  in  a 
much  finer  home.  Why  is  this? 

The  answer  is  simple.  A  man  Mi  town  can 
finance  an  expensive  house  without  gambling 
on  his  entire  business.  A  fmmi  man,  if  he 
must  borrow  money,  risks  i^t  only  his  new 
home,  but  his  entire  farmy 

There  is  another  reasons  A  man  on  a  sal¬ 
ary  can  fairly  well  predict  the  installments 
he  can  afford  on  paynig  off  his  mortgage. 
But  a  farmer  can’t  accurately  predict  his  in¬ 
come  any  more  tUan  he  can  predict  next 
year’s  weather.  /By  obligating  himself  to 
make  regular  fyrcure  payments  of  a  specific 
amount,  he  places  himself  in  a  precarious 
business  posjCion  and  his  farm  in  jeopardy. 

Thereforas  many  farm  families  with  pro¬ 
duction  capacity  to  justify  a  $10,000  home, 
end  up  .with  one  much  less  attractive  and 
adequate.  Most  farmers  do  not  hesitate  to 
obligate  themselves  by  purchasing  machinery, 
equipment,  or  fertilizer — with  a  goal  of  im¬ 
proved  production  and  greater  long-range 
icome.  But  they  understandably  hesitate  to 
'take  the  perilous  step  of  investing  in  a  home 
much  beyond  their  usual  cash  reserve. 

And  private  institutions  cannot  usually 
lend  a  farmer  money  for  home  construction 
and  let  him  fit  his  payments  to  the  irregular 
pattern  in  which  he  receives  his  income. 

Rural  housing  legislation  now  being  con¬ 
sidered  in  Congress  would  allow  the  farmer 
to  repay  a  loan  according  to  the  ups  and 
downs  of  his  farm  income.  After  a  good  year 
he  would  be  expected  to  make  a  sizable  pay¬ 
ment.  After  a  year  of  low  return  his  pay¬ 
ment  would  be  reduced  and  carried  over  to 
the  next  year.  In  certain  extreme  cases  he 
could  delay  payments  for  as  many  as  10 
years. 

Money  lent  to  a  farmer  for  building  a  home 
should  be  a  strict  business  proposition,  of 
course.  The  ability  of  a  piece  of  land  and  its 
operator  to  eventually  pay  for  a  home  should 
be  closely  figured  before  a  loan  is  made. 

•  If  Government  loans  are  kept  on  a  business 
basis  at  fair  rates  of  interestrwe  can  see  little 
reason  for  opposition  to  the  program. 

The  farmer  produces  most  of  the  Nation’s 
children  as  well  as  its  food.  The  farmer  is 
the  backbone  of  the  Nation.  He  is  the  salt  of 
the  earth.  He  is  lots  of  other  flattering 
things.  But  to  keep  the  best  farmers — and 
their  children — on  the  land,  there  should  be 
home-making  opportunities  which  are  equal 
to  those  available  to  the  man  who  moves  to 
town. 

We  feel  that  the  last  good  reason  for  mov¬ 
ing  to  town  will  be  gone  when  the  man  in  the 
country  can  provide  his  family  a  home  that 
will  compare  favorably  with  homes  in  town. 

“It  takes  a  heap  o’  living  to  make  a  house 
a  home.”  But  the  type  of  houses  in  which 
we  dwell  determines  the  level  of  our  living 
and,  in  a  large  measure,  determines  our 
character  and  the  extent  of  our  contributions 
to  society. 


Wheat  Shipments  to  Marshall  Plan 
Countries 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOR  C.  T0LLEFS0N 


OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  25,  1949 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  I  include  a  letter  from  Mr.  Ted  Hop- 
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kins,  district  vice  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Federation  of  Grain  Millers,  Inter¬ 
national,  A.  F.  of  L.  I  am  placing  this 
letter  in  the  Record  since  it  very  fairly 
and  objectively  states  the  viewpoint  of  a 
sound  A.  F.  of  L.  labor  leader  who  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  certain  harmful  practices 
either  now  being  performed  or  contem¬ 
plated  by  officials  of  the  ECA. 

American  Federation 

op  Grain  Millers, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  March  4,  1949. 
Hon.  Thor  C.  Tollefson, 

House  of  Representatives , 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Congressman  Tollefson:  Our  organ¬ 
ization,  the  American  Federation  of  Grain 
Millers,  ^an  international  union,  comprising 
35,000  members,  affiliated  with  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  and  represents  the  vast 
majority  of  the  production  employees  in  the 
American  milling  industry.  Our  union  is 
charged  with  primary  responsibility  in  main¬ 
taining  and  uplifting  the  employment  stand¬ 
ards  and  economic  opportunities  of  these 
workers  and  insuring  continuity  of  their  em¬ 
ployment  at  decent  wage  levels. 

As  a  spokesman  for  these  workers  our 
union  has  a  profound  interest  in  the  con¬ 
gressional  determinations  with  reference  to 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration 
law. 

The  Eightieth  Congress  provided  in  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Administration  Act 
that  25  percent  of  wheat  shipments  to  Mar¬ 
shall  plan  countries  must  be  in  the  form  of 
milled  flour.  Cogent  reasons  and  compelling 
statistics  submitted  in  1948  by  the  manage¬ 
ment  and  labor  representatives  of  our  indus¬ 
try  persuaded  the  Eightieth  Congress  that 
such  a  congressional  mandate  was  fair  and 
reasonable. 

Even  with  the  effectuation  of  the  25 -per¬ 
cent  flour  mandate,  hours  of  work  in  the 
flour-milling  industry  have  steadily  declined 
during  the  past  year.  The  take-home  pay 
for  the  average  member  of  our  union  has 
been  drastically  cut  by  the  decreased  demand 
for  milled  food  products. 

In  the  face  of  this  decline,  ECA  Adminis¬ 
trator  Hoffman  and  the  State  Department 
now  proposes  that  the  25  percent  flour  man¬ 
date  be  deleted  from  the  Economic  Coopera¬ 
tion  Administration  law. 

Spokesmen  for  our  industry  have  made 
statistical  projections  concerning  the  effect 
upon  the  milling  industry  of  mandate  can¬ 
cellation.  We  believe  that  these  projections 
are  accurate.  We  are  advised  that  the  drop¬ 
ping  of  the  mandate  will  curtail  available 
man-hours  of  work  in  our  industry.  Based 
upon  present  pay-roll  averages,  the  total  an¬ 
nual  price  of  mandate  cancellation  in  earn¬ 
ings  to  the  milling-industry  employees  will 
be  $7,794,000.  Total  annual  man-hours  of 
work  lost  would  be  6,388,200,  the  equivalent 
of  annual  employment  at  40  hours  per  week 
of  3,070  workers. 

The  only  reason  which  Mr.  Hoffman  and 
the  State  Department  can  give  for  their  re¬ 
quest  for  cancellation  of  the  mandate  is  a 
potential  saving  in  food-purchase  prices  of 
$7,200,000.  The  total  pay-roll  loss  alone  to 
the  members  of  our  union  will  exceed  this 
amount  by  $594,000. 

As  a  constituent  unit  of  the  A.  F.  of  L„  our 
union  has  stanchly  supported  the  principles 
underlying  the  European  recovery  plan.  As 
a  vigorous  foe  of  communism  and  Commu¬ 
nists  we  joined  with  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  in  supporting  a  program  that  would 
enable  Europe  to  recover  from  the  disasters 
of  war  without  recourse  to  totalitarian  meth¬ 
ods.  However,  we  do  not  think  that  it  is  or 
should  be  the  congressional  intent  to  meet 
the  threat  of  communism  abroad  by ‘promot¬ 
ing  unemployment  and  wage  losses  in  a 
basic  American  industry. 


We  must  stress  that  in  urging  retention 
of  the  ECA  flour  mandate  we  are  not  solicit¬ 
ing  for  ourselves  or  for  our  employers  any 
advantage  which  we  did  not  enjoy  in  normal 
times.  We  ask  only  that  the  same  flour 
export  ratio  be  maintained  in  connection 
with  each  of  the  Marshall-plan  countries  as 
prevailed  prior  to  1941. 

The  Congress  must  recognize  that  to  do 
otherwise  would  be  to  destroy  the  employ¬ 
ment  continuity,  earnings,  and  job  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  thousands  of  American  workers. 
These  workers  were  induced  to  pursue  ca¬ 
reers  in  the  milling  industry  because  of  a 
given  economic  prospect  which  the  cancella¬ 
tion  of  the  flour  mandate  would  seriously 
disrupt. 

We  do  not  and  cannot  purport  to  speak 
for  our  employers.  We  believe,  however,  that 
the  examples  they  cite  of  additional  losses 
of  State  and  national  tax  revenues  by  un¬ 
warranted  discrimination  against  the  Ameri¬ 
can  milling  industry  and  its  employees 
should  be  additional  compelling  and  per¬ 
suasive  in  the  formulation  of  a  congressional 
policy  against  mandate  cancellation. 

We  reiterate:  as  members  of  a  democratic 
society,  and  as  general  taxpayers,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  union  wholeheartedly  support 
American  foreign  policy  as  embodied  in 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration 
law.  But  we  think  that  it  is  unfair  and 
inequitable  to  expect  us  to  additionally  sub¬ 
sidize  the  Marshal  plan  by  a  reduction  in 
our  own  general  earnings  or  by  the  forfeiture 
of  our  jobs  in  the  milling  Industry. 

May  we  respectfully  request  that  you  give 
full  consideration  to  the  retention  of  the 
25-percent  mandate. 

Very  truly  yours, 

American  Federation  of  Grain  Millers, 
International, 

Ted  M.  Hopkins,  Vice  President. 


Operation  Sr 


EXTENSION  OF  RI 

OF 

HON.  KARL  STEft 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A1 

Friday,  March  25,  1949 

|  Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  t/e 
$ion  of  operation  snowbound  m as  ac¬ 
complished  to  the  great  comfort  and 
convenience  of  many  thousands  of  Ne¬ 
braskans,  as  well  as  other  thousands  of 
citizens  of  neighboring  States.  Grate¬ 
ful  acknowledgment  of  the  assistance 
received  by  Nebraskans  is  shown  by  the 
following  testimonials  that  have  been 
sent  to  me  so  that  the  Congress  may  hear 
Of  them,  and" that  are  hereby  made  a  part 
pf  these  remarks: 

Whereas  the  blizzard  conditions  of  this 
past  winter,  from  November  18,  1948,  ma¬ 
rooned  and  isolated  Knox  County,  Nebr., 
from  the  rest  of  the  State  with  a  blanket  of 
71  inches  of  snow  on  our  1,800  miles  of  roads, 
2,500  farms,  and  ,9  towns;  and 

Whereas  the  repeated  and  unprecedented 
high  winds  accompanying  our  nine  blizzards 
paused  huge  drifts  to  envelop  the  highways, 
towns,  farmsteads,  and  haystacks,  which 
conditions  made  it  impossible  for  traffic  to 
move,  and  thereby  brought  about  the  acute 
possibility  of  human  suffering  to  18,000  or 
more  persons,  as  well  as  to  200,000  or  more 
head  of  livestock;  and 

Whereas  the  enormity  of  the  task  of  clear¬ 
ing  the  snow  from  the  highways,  farms,  and 
towns  was  far  beyond  the  financial  means  of 
the  county,  and,  in  addition,  the  necessary 
volume  of  snow-clearing  equipment,  to  do 
the  task,  was  unavailable  locally;  and 


'  Whereas  such  conditions  prompted  us  to 
ppeal  for  aid;  and  after  our  urgent  appeal] 
fere  answered,  we  were  able  to  clear  o^ 
highways  of  snow  and  make  available  to  qlur 
citizens  access  to  the  much-needed  feed,  tpoA, 
alid  medical  attention  to  alleviate  the  desper¬ 
ate  conditions  that  existed;  and  /, 

I  Whereas  the  measures  made  available  to 
to  relieve  our  disastrous  predicament  were 
vift  and  complete,  the  cases  oil human 
ragedy  and  livestock  losses  were  slight;  and 
Whereas  the  people  of  Knox  Comity  feel  a 
}eep  sense  of  appreciatiorrto  all  or  those  per¬ 
ms  and  governmental  agenda^  who  made 
‘‘operations  snowbound”  available  to  us;  and 
?  Whereas  the  County  Board  Of  Supervisors 
of  Knox  County,  as  the  local  governmental 
body  representing  all  the#  people  of  our 
bounty,  desires  to  express  for  all  of  our  citi¬ 
zens  appreciation  of  the  splendid  work  done : 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  County  Board  of  Super¬ 
visors  of  Knox  County,  ft ebr.,  That  those  per¬ 
sons  and  government^  agencies  responsible 
for  “operations  snowbound”  be  informed  of 
dur  appreciation  of ytheir  efforts  in  our  be¬ 
half,  and,  as  a  token  thereof,  that  a  copy  of 
iihis  resolution  be  delivered  to  each  of  the 
following  persons,  and  governmental  agencies, 
liamely:  The  President  of  the  United  States, 
Harry  S.  Truman;  the  Governor  of  the  State 
Of  Nebraska,  yal  Peterson;  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States;  Gen.  Lewis  A.  Pick;  Corps 
Of  Engineersfof  the  United  States  Army;  the 
Fifth  Armyjjf  the  United  States;  the  national 
Red  Cross/  the  National  Guard;  the  Legis¬ 
lature  of  fhe  State  of  Nebraska. 


Dated 
21st  da 


Attest : 
[seal] 


Center,  Knox  County,  Nebr.,  this 
of  February  1949. 

County  Board  of  Supervisors  of 
Knox  County,  Nebr., 

John  D.  Forsyth,  Chairman. 

P.  T.  Malone, 

T.  E.  Tikalsky, 

Aug.'  Boelter, 

Alfred  Harm, 
rueben  E.  Anderson, 

Erik  RnsNESs, 

Supervisors. 

Geo.  W.  Peterson, 

County  Cleric. 


To  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Harry 
S.  Truman;  the  Governor  of  Nebraska, 
Val  Peterson;  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States;  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Nebraska;  Gen.  Lewis  A.  Pick;  Engineer 
Corps  of  the  United  States  Army;  the 
Fifth  Army  of  the  United  States;  the 
National  Red  Cross;  the  National  Guard; 
the  Knox  County  Board  of  Supervisors: 

7e  the  undersigned  have  been  authorized 
by  i\e  Bazile  Creek  District  No.  4,  an  Indian 
community  of  the  Santee  Sioux  Tribe,  to 
write  yfoi  a  letter  of  appreciation  for  the  aid 
given  dwing  this  winter.  Our  gratitude 
goes  out  the  above-named  persons  and 
agencies  foKthe  time  and  energy  spent  to 
alleviate  suffering  to  members  of  our  com¬ 
munity  and  their  livestock.  Special  mention 
is  made  to  the  Operators  of  the  caterpillars 
and  others  with  whom  we  had  personal  con¬ 
tact.  Only  in  our  Oquntry  do  we  find  people 
who  will  go  to  aid  of'  suffering  in  this  world. 
We  are  indeed  grateful 

Paul  RdBERTSoN, 

Patrick  X  Frazier, 

Theodore  IJobertson, 

Committee. 

Niobrara,  Nebr.,  February  29^  1949. 

Whereas  the  President  and  Congress  of  the 
United  States  made  it  possible  for  Iffie  Fifth 
Army  to  move  into  Nebraska  to  use  Whatever 
money  and  other  resources  are  appropriate 
to  relieve  storm-stricken  areas  to  isolated 
humans  and  farm  animals;  and 

Whereas  Gov.  Val  Peterson  declared  Platte 
County  as  part  of  Nebraska's  emergency 
storm  area;  and 
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Whereas  at  the  request  of  this  board  of 
supervisors,  MaJ.  Gen.  Lewis  A.  Pick,  United 
States  Army  engineers,  Omaha,  Nebr.,  sent 
Into  Platte  County  Government  dozers  and 
set  up  an  area  substation  in  Humphrey, 
Nebr.,  to  assist  in  the  opening  of  roads  and 
clearing  operations;  and 

Whereas  the  Platte  County  Board  of  Su¬ 
pervisors  have  adopted  a  motion  declaring 
ttfs  emergency  completed  at  6  p.  m.,  Febru¬ 
ary  21,  1949;  and 

Whereas  in  accordance  with  the  reports 
turned  into  the  county  clerk’s  office,  by  the 
respective  board  members  and  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  the  townships  the  following 
are  the  results  of  the  road  opening  and 
cleaning  operations: 

Miles 
of  road 
opened 

Name  of  township  in  Platte  County: 

Creston _ L  68 

Sherman _ 5  0 

Grand  Prairie _  26 

Bismark _ 0 

Granville _ 1 _  61% 

Humphrey _  33 

Burrows _  38 

Walker _ : . 80% 

St.  Bernard _  69% 

Woodville _  27% 

Joliet _ 31 

Monroe _  12 

Shell  Creek _ 20 

Lost  Creek _  26 

Oconee _  0 

Loup _  23% 

Butler . . L. . 4% 

Columbus _  0 

Total  miles  of  road  opened  in 
county  by  Government  dozers.  489 
Total  miles  retracing  by  reason 

of  snowfall  and  drifting _  98 

Total  number  of  people  liber¬ 
ated  by  Government  dozers _  2,  289 

Total  number  of  cattle  liberated 

by  Government  dozers _ 11,  571 

Total  number  of  other  animals 

liberated  by  Government  doz¬ 
ers  _ 10,  404 

Now,  therefore,  be  it. 

Resolved,  That  the  Platte  County  Board  of 
Supervisors  express  their  appreciation  for 
the  Government  dozers  and  other  resources 
sent  into  Platte  County  during  the  emer¬ 
gency  to  assist  in  the  opening  of  roads  and 
clearing  operations,  and  to  relieve  the  need 
of  food  for  humans  and  feed  for  farm  ani¬ 
mals;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
mailed  by  the  county  clerk  to  President  Harry 
S.  Truman,  Senators  Kenneth  S.  Wherry 
and  Hugh  Butler,  Congressman  Karl  Stefan, 
Gov.  Val  Peterson,  MaJ.  Gen.  Lewis  A.  Pick, 
and  Col.  Louis  W.  Prentiss. 

EP.  WOLLBERG, 

Edward  Asche, 

Herman  W.  Meyer, 

Julius  Rudat,.  ' 

John  Brandl, 

Ernest  A.  ,-Korte, 

E.  E.  Johnson, 

Platte  County  Board  of  Supervisors. 


Necessary  Gamble 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  25,  1949 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 


the  following  article  from  the  Daily 
Evening  Item,  Lynn,  Mass.,  Tuesday, 
March  22,  1949: 

NECESSARY  GAMBLE 

The  first  apparent  objective  of  a  North 
Atlantic  security  pact  is  the  creation  of  a 
plan  of  mutual  defense .  among  the  western 
European  nations,  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  The  second  apparent  objective  is  a 
program  of  assistance  from  the  United  States 
which  would  do  for  Europe  militarily  what 
the  Marshall  plan  is  doing  economically. 

The  bulk  of  western  Europe’s  military 
equipment  was  lost  in  the  war’s  general  de¬ 
struction.  What  remains,  outside  of  Great 
Britain,  must  be  outdated,  since  the  armies 
of  France,  the  low  countries,  and  Norway 
were  knocked  out  of  action  in  1940.  So  the 
problem  is  to  restore  Europe’s  armed  strength 
as  well  as  its  economy  to  the  prewar  level. 

The  American  Government  has  now  let  it 
be  understood,  however,  that  economic  aid 
will  have  priority  over  military  aid.  This 
should  quiet  some  unfounded  rumors  of  a 
big-scale  arms  expansion  program  and  reas¬ 
sure  all  concerned  that  American  aid  is  pro¬ 
ceeding  on  the  right  track. 

A  North  Atlantic  defense  alliance  is  some¬ 
thing  of  a  gamble,  although  a  necessary  one. 
No  one  outside  the  Communist  sphere  knows 
definitely  when  or  if  the  Russians  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  start  another  war.  But  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  the  if  is  strong  enough  to  demapd 
Joint  preparations  for  defense. 

There  is  no  gamble  connected  with  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  as  far  as  Russia  is  concerned-  The 
Soviets  are  openly  making  economic  war  by 
such  means  as  closing  trade  channels  and 
stirring  up  industrial  and  political  disturb¬ 
ances  in  non-Communist  countries. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  Russia  is  just  as 
anxious  to  dominate  Europe  without  going 
to  war  as  we  are  to  assure/Europe’s  freedom 
without  going  to  war.  This  is  reason  enough 
for  giving  the  European  recovery  program 
first  call  on  money,  materials,  and  men. 

But  success  of  the  recovery  program  car¬ 
ries  its  own  risk  as  well  as  its  own  victory. 
If  Russia  is  thwarted  in  its  bid  for  European 
domination  by  economic  war,  the  Soviet  lead¬ 
ers  may  risk  a  shooting  war  when  they  feel 
they  are  ready. 

If  this  should  happen  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  Russians  would  win  some  important 
early  victories,  defense  pact  or  no  defense 
pact.  ,  As  James  P.  Warburg  pointed  out  in  a 
recent  speech,  a  really  adequate  preparation 
for  defending  Europe  would  involve  either 
the  rearming  and  remilitarizing  of  Germany  ' 
or  a  big  American  force  stationed  in  Europe 
before  a  war  began. 

We  are  committed  not  to  rearm  Germany, 
as  Mr.  Warburg  recalled.  And  even  if  the 
American  people  would  sanction  the  sending 
of  an  American  Army  to  Europe  in  time  of 
peace,  its  presence  might  provoke  rather  than 
prevent  hostilities. 

Strategists  of  the  western  European  govern¬ 
ment  are  reported  to  agree  that  the  Rhine 
would  be  their  natural  line  of  "defense  in  a 
war  with  Russia,  but  that  it  would  be  years 
before  they  would  be  strong  enough  to  de¬ 
fend  it.  Even  with  American  aid,  perhaps 
their  best  hope  would  be  to  slow  up  the  speed 
of  a  first  Russian  blow  and  protect  the  chan¬ 
nel  ports  until  the  full  strength  of  American 
power  could  be  applied. 

One  thing  seems  certain.  If  we  should 
attempt  to  build  up  our  own  and  Europe’s 
military  strength  to  match  Russia’s,  the  eco¬ 
nomic  recovery  program  would  fail.  We 
should  dangerously  weaken  ourselves  and  our 
friends  in  an  effort  to  make  ourselves  strong. 

This  Government  has  surely  chosen  the 
wisest  course  in  deciding  to  concentrate  on’ 
building  up  a  productive  and  rewarding 
strength  in  Europe  while  at  the  same  time 
giving  Russia  notice  that  the  free  world  is 
not  blind  to  the  threat  of  a  war  which,  in 
the  end,  Russia  would  lose. 


The  World  Struggle 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  25,  1949 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Alfred  Kohlberg’s  writing  in 
Spiritual  Mobilization  on  January  29, 
1949,  pointed  out  the  struggle  that  is 
now  going  on  in  the  world,  especially  as 
China  goes  down  under  the  impact  of 
Chinese  Communist  armies.  Under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  including 
the  article  in  Question: 

the  world  struggle 

As  ChinK  slowly  succumbs  to  the  trium¬ 
phant  match  of  the  Russian  commanded  and 
advised  Chinese  Communist  armies;  as  the 
“battle-fatigued”  Chinese  people  turn  in  ex¬ 
haustion  from  the  war  for  their  liberty  to 
x  an.  acceptance  of  peace  without  liberty;  as 
the  iron  curtain  slowly  descends  over  the 
nearly  one-quarter  of  the  human  race  that 
makes  up  China;  the  time  approaches  when 
America  must  examine  its  own  will  for 
freedom. 

Today  we  speak  for  peace  everywhere.  Not 
peace  with  Justice;  not  peace  on  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Atlantic  Charter;  not  peace 
with  the  "four  freedoms”;  not  the  peace 
of  the  Moscow  Declaration,  or  the  Cairo 
Declaration,  or  the  UN  Charter;  but  just 
“peace.”  And  what  a  peace  it  is,  as  we  spend 
nearly  $20,000,000,000  a  year  to  slowly  re¬ 
place  the  armament  we  destroyed  so  thought¬ 
lessly  in  1946. 

We  have  forgotten  the  promises  we  made 
when  we  called  our  allies  together  on  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1942,  and  all  of  them,  including  Rus¬ 
sia,  solemnly  signed  the  Atlantic  Charter. 

Of  the  nations  who  signed  this  solemn 
document  on  that  great  day,  Poland,  Estonia, 
Latvia,  Lithuania,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  with  our  approval,  have  been  turned 
over  to  their  Soviet-directed  Communist  mi¬ 
norities,  or  actually,  incorporated  in  the  So¬ 
viet  Union.  In  solemn  treaties  we  signed 
our  enemies  Hungary,  Bulgaria,  and  Ru¬ 
mania  into  the  same  slavery  in  spite  of  the 
promises  of  the  Atlantic  Charter,  which  were 
made  to  them  as  well  as  to  our  allies. 

At  Cairo,  on  December  1,  1943,  Roosevelt, 
Churchill,  and  Chiang  Kai-shek  agreed: 

"That  all  the  territories  Japan  has  stolen 
from  the  Chinese,  such  as  Manchuria,  For¬ 
mosa,  and  the  Pescadores,  shall  be  restored 
to  the  Republic  of  China.” 

Yet  14  months  later,  at  Yalta,  China  not 
being  present,  we  gave  Manchuria  to  Russia. 

Then  by.  pressure  on  a  war-weary  and  war- 
wrecked  China,  first  using  General  Hurley 
and  then  General  Marshall  as  our  Ambassa¬ 
dors  of  ill-will,  we  attempted  to  force  the 
Republic  of  China  to  accept  its  Communist 
traitors  into  controlling  positions  in  a  so- 
called  coalition  government.  To  gain  our 
ends  we  destroyed  the  lend-lease  arms  and 
ammunition  en  route  to  China,  embargoed 
further  shipments  and  forced  truces  for 
nearly  18  months  during'  which  the  Russians 
armed  the  Communists  with  captured  Japa¬ 
nese  and  German  arms  as  well  as  surplus 
American  lend-lease  shipped  by  us  to  Siberia. 
Having  destroyed  the  wherewithal  for  na¬ 
tionalist  resistance  against  the  Communists, 
we  wring  our  hands  as  we  see  the  iron  cur¬ 
tain  descend  and  regret  it  is  now  too  late. 

Following  China  behind  the  Iron  curtain 
in  due  course  will  go  all  southeast  Aria,  leav¬ 
ing  the  Philippines  (no  longer  our  ward)  and 
inadequately  occupied  enemy  Japan,  both 
untentable  and  unfeedable,  the  only  white 
spots  in  a  Red  Western  Pacific.  Meantime 
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S.  1209 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  25  (legislative  day,  March  18),  1949 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Eulbright  to  the  bill 
(S.  1209)  to  amend  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948, 
viz:  On  page  6,  between  lines  13  and  14,  insert  a  new 
subsection  as  follows: 

1  (c)  Section  114  (c)  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 

2  the  end  thereof  the  following:  “The  Administrator  is  autlior- 

3  ized  and  directed  to  set  aside  not  less  than  5  per  centum 

4  of  the  funds  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  as  a 

5  positive  incentive  fund,  and  to  make  additional  allocations 

6  out  of  such  fund  to  finance  the  transfer  of  commodities  and 

7  services  required  to  carry  out  specific  measures  of  mutual 

8  assistance  taken  by  two  or  more  participating  countries 

9  looking  toward  the  union  of  such  countries.” 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  25  (legislative  day,  March  18),  1949 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Eulbrigiit  to  the  bill  (S. 
1209)  to  amend  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948, 
viz: 

1  On  page  1,  line  6,  after  “the”  insert  “political”. 
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IK  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  25  (legislative  day,  March  18),  1949 
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AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Wherry  to  the  bill  (S.  1209) 
to  amend  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  viz:  On 
page  1,  line  7,  after  “Sec.  2.”  insert  “(a)”  and  after 
line  10  insert  the  following: 

1  (b)  Section  104  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  adding 

2  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows : 

3  “(g)  There  shall  be  in  the  Administration  a  Special 

4  Assistant  to  the  Administrator  in  Charge  of  Small  Business 

5  Liaison  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Administrator.  It 

6  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  Special  Assistant  to  formulate 

7  methods  whereby  American  small  business  will  be  assured 

8  equitable  participation  insofar  as  practicable  in  the  furnish- 

9  ing  of  commodities  and  services  for  procurement  with  funds 
10  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  Act.  Such  Special  Assistant 
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1  shall  receive  his  instructions  from  the  Administrator  and 

2  shall  report  to  the  Administrator  quarterly  on  the  perform- 

3  ance  of  the  duties  assigned  to  him.” 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  25  (legislative  day,  March  18),  1949 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Magnuson  to  the  bill  (S. 
1209)  to  amend  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948, 
viz: 

1  On  page  10,  beginning  with  line  3  and  ending  with 

2  line  20,  strike  out  section  11  (b) . 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  25  (legislative  day,  March  18),  1949 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Magnuson  to  the  bill  (S. 
1209)  to  amend  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948, 
viz:  On  page  5,  line  7,  of  section  7,  insert  a  new  subsection 
to  read  as  follows: 

1  (c)  Section  112  of  such  Act  is  hereby  amended  by 

2  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

3  “(j)  No  funds  authorized  for  the  purposes  of  this  title 

4  shall  be  used  for  the  payment  for  charter  hire,  freight  or 

5  passenger  charges,  or  for  any  other  purpose,  to,  on  behalf 

6  of,  or  for  the  account  of  vessels  documented  under  the  laws 

7  of  countries  differing  from  the  citizenship  of  the  person  or 
3  persons  in  whom  is  vested  a  controlling  interest  or  a  majority 
9  of  the  voting  power  in  such  vessel.” 
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March  25  (legislative  day,  March  18),  1949 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Knowland  to  the  bill  (S.  1209) 
to  amend  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  viz:  At 
the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following  new  section : 

1  Sec.  .  The  balance  of  any  funds  appropriated  for 

2  carrying  out  and  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  the  China 

3  Aid  Act  of  1948,  unobligated  as  of  April  2,  1949,  or  sub- 

4  sequently  released  from  obligation,  is  hereby  made  available 

5  to  the  President  for  obligation  through  December  31,  1949, 

6  for  assistance  to  China,  to  be  furnished  in  such  manner  and 
£  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  President  may  pre- 

8  scribe.  The  authority  granted  to  the  President  under  this 

9  subsection  shall  terminate  if,  in  his  opinion,  the  Government 
10  of  the  Republic  of  China  becomes  Communist-dominated. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  25  (legislative  day,  March  18),  1949 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Capehart  to  the  bill  (S. 
1209)  to  amend  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948, 
viz: 

1  On  page  8,  line  13,  strike  out  the  word  “and”. 

2  On  page  8,  line  14,  strike  out  the  words  “stimulating 

3  increased  production”. 

4  On  page  8,  line  15,  strike  out  the  word  “of”. 

5  On  page  8,  line  16,  strike  out  the  words  “or  potential 

6  deficiencies”. 
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called  forthwith  to  consider  the  proposed 
scheme.  The  outcome  of  these  delibera¬ 
tions  will  be  important.  It  will  not  only 
determine  the  future  of  the  tin  industry,  in 
which  the  two  wealthiest  British  colonies— 
Malaya  and  Nigeria — are  vitally  interested, 
but  may  also  establish  the  pattern  for  other 
international  schemes  for  the  regulation  of 
raw  materials,  just  as  the  tin  agreement  of 
1931  became  the  model  for  other  commodity 
schemes  before  the  war. 

At  first  sight  the  proposal  for  an  interna¬ 
tional  tin  scheme  at  this  stage  may  seem  sur¬ 
prising.  There  is  at  present  no  surplus  of 
supplies  or  capacity  to  be  catered  for.  The 
tin-mining  industry  suffered  more  from  the 
war  than  any  other  major  raw-material  in¬ 
dustry.  Prom  1942  to  1946  territories  nor¬ 
mally  supplying  about  two-thirds  of  the 
world’s  tin  were  occupied  by  the  Japanese. 
The  widespread  damage  caused  during  that 
period  has  not  nearly  been  made  good.  Last 
April  the  study  group  concluded  that  world 
consumption  of  tin,  if  freed  from1,  restric¬ 
tions,  would  reach  an  annual  rate  of  190,000 
tons.  This  estimate  has  since  been  reduced 
to  about  175,000  tons.  World  production,  in 
spite  of  an  increase  of  30  percent  in  a  yekr, 
amounted  in  1948  to  less  than  153,000  tons. 

Tin,  indeed,  is  the  only  industrial  raw  ma¬ 
terial  which  still  remains  subject  to  alloca¬ 
tion  on  a  world-wide  basis.  The  price  of  tin, 
which  before  the  war  had  been  artificially 
raised  by  a  comprehensive  restriction 
scheme,  has,  compared  with  1939,  risen  less 
than  the  price  of  copper,  lead,  or  zinc,  but  at 
£554  a  ton  (the  official  buying  price  in  Ma¬ 
laya),  it  is  far  and  away  the  highest  prioe  in 
history.  The  peak  before  the  war  was  reached 
during  the  height  of  the  1920  boom  and 
amounted  to  £419  10s. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  PRICE 

Yet  it  was  the  question  of  price  that 
originally  set  the  ball  rolling.  At  the  study 
group  meeting  last  April  the  delegations  of 
the  producing  countries  tried  to  secure  a 
higher  price.  As  the  study  group  has  no  au¬ 
thority  to  consider  prices  the  demand  was 
referred  to  the  steering  committee,  which 
suggested  that  the  practicability  of  an  inter¬ 
governmental  agreement  should  be  examined. 
It  is  not  clear  why  short-term  price  anoma¬ 
lies  should  be  used  to  justify  the  adoption  of 
a  long-term  scheme  of  a  general  character. 
If  the  price  is  too  low  at  any  given  time  it 
should  presumably  be  corrected  in  the  buy¬ 
ing  contracts,  and  in  fact  the  price  was  ad¬ 
vanced  by  £50,  or  roughtly  10  percent,  on 
June  1  last  year. 

Meanwhile,  however  a  new  development 
’had  occurred.  The  United  States  had  set  out 
to  accumulate  a  strategic  stock  pile  of  tin, 
and  her  aim  was  believed  to  be  to  acquit* 
between  200,000  and  250,000  tons,  which  is 
the  equivalent  of  the  largest  annual  world 
output  so  far  attained. in  the  industry^  his¬ 
tory.  At  its  meeting  last  April  tbjr  study 
group  concluded  that  stock  piling  )/h  future 
years  would  be  possible  only  if  world  con¬ 
sumption  fell  or  production  rose'- more  than 
expected.  Its  conclusion  was'that  Ameri¬ 
can  stock  piling  would  majte  necessary  a 
fresh  effort  to  increase  production. 

In  undertaking  such  aji  effort  producers’ 
naturally  take  risks.  Stock  piling  may  last 
for  years,  but  it  is  by  nature  a  temporary 
policy,  and  on  its  completion  the  industry 
may  be  left  burdened  with  surplus  capacity. 
Moreover,  the  large  amounts  of  tin  acquired 
by  the  American  stock  pile  must  constitute 
a  potential  threat  to  the  regular  market,  in 
spite  of  the  safeguards  in  the  United  States 
Stock  Piling  Act  of  1946.  Tin  producers  have 
an  obvious  right  to  ask  that  the  freezing  of 
the  strategic  stock  pile  in  time  of  peace 
should  be  the  subject  of  an  effective  interna¬ 
tional  undertaking.  Article  32  of  the  Char¬ 
ter  cannot  be  regarded  as  sufficient  safeguard. 

The  scheme  proposed  by  the  study  group 
a/id  worked  out  in  draft  last  December  has 
A\ ot  yet  been  made  public,  although  article 


60,  clause  1  (e)  of  the  World  Trade  Charter 
requires  that  “full  publicity  shall  be  given 
to  any  intergovernmental  commodity  agree¬ 
ment  proposed  or  concluded.”  Sufficient  de¬ 
tails  have  become  known,  however,  to  give 
attentive  observers  a  general  picture.  The 
scheme  is  apparently  to  come  under  chapter 
VI  of  the  Trade  Charter,  and  to  last  in  the 
first  instance  for  5  years.  It  will  be  admin¬ 
istered  by  a  council  on  which  producing  and 
consuming  countries  are  each  to  have  half 
the  voting  rights. 

Under  the  scheme  producers  will  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  stimulate  production,  but  the  obli¬ 
gation  of  the  consuming  countries  to  foster 
consumption  will  not  become  .effective  until 
sufficient  quantities  of  tin  are  at  their  dis¬ 
posal.  There  will  be  export  targets  for  the 
producing  regions  and  fixed  purchase  obli¬ 
gations  for  the  signatory  consumers.  For  2 
years  the  international  allocation  of  supplies 
is  to  be  maintained  and  prices  are  to  be  fixed. 
Afterwards  distribution  will  be  determined 
by  quotas,  while  prices  are  to  be  kept  within 
a  set  range,  with  fixed  maximum  and  mini¬ 
mum  prices  for  each  year.  There  is  to  be  a 
clause  safeguarding  the  release  of  tin  supplies 
from  noncommercial  stocks  (i.  e.,  the  stock 
pile).  Two  years  before  the  agreement  ex¬ 
pires  it  is  to  be  decided  whether  the  scheme 
should  be  renewed  in  its  original  or  a  re¬ 
vised  form. 

In  part  the  proposed  tin  scheme  follows 
last  year’s  international  wheat  agreement. 
There  are,  however,  vital  differences.  The 
most  important  is  that  there  will  be  a  pro¬ 
longed  period  during  which  the  present  sys¬ 
tem  of  international  allocation  is  to  be  main¬ 
tained.  The  tin  scheme  is  to  cover  world 
supplies  as  a  whole  and  not,  as  the  wheat 
agreement,  only,  part  of  it.  There  will  be  a 
sole  residual  buyer  (the  United  States)  for 
noncommercial  purposes,  a  provision  for 
which, the  world  trade  charter  does  not  pro¬ 
vide.  The  general  exemption  from  the  char¬ 
ter  for  military  agreements  cannot  change 
this  fact. 

COMMODITY  AGREEMENTS 

The  proposed  scheme,  indeed,  differs  fun¬ 
damentally  from  the  general  pattern  of  com¬ 
modity  agreements  for  which  the  Charter 
provides,  ft  is  designed  chiefly  to  promote  a 
special  noncommercial  purpose— American 
stock  piling  for  strategic  purposes— r-and  to 
protect  the  tin  market  from  the  risks  and 
threats  which  these  purposes  may  entail,  In 
doing  so  it  may  come  into  conflict  with  the 
Charter.  The  maintenance  of  allocation  In 
order  to  assist  the  building  up  of  the  Ameri- 
/  can  stock  pile  and  the  fixing  of  prices  for  2 
years  to  prevent  the  stock  piling  authorities 
from  seeking  lower  prices  for  “residual  tin” 
may  certainly  be  regarded  as  restrictive.  On 
the  other  hand,  since  the  Charter  does  not 
provide  for  circumstances  in  which  a  residual 
buyer  may  enter  the  field,  it  may  be  techni¬ 
cally  difficult  to  draft  an  agreement  which 
will  satisfy  its  terms. 

While  the  stock-piling  purchases  are  in 
progress  there  is,  in  fact,  no  need  for  a  com¬ 
prehensive  scheme  on  the  lines  proposed.  It 
is  when  stock  piling  is  completed  that 
burdens  and  surpluses  may  arise,  and  this 
may  then  call  for  cooperative  international 
action,  but  the  proposed  scheme  does  not 
provide  for  this.  Producers  have  certainly 
a  legitimate  claim  to  be  protected  forthwith 
against  possible  releases  from  the  stock  pile, 
but  no  international  scheme  is  needed  to 
ensure  these  safeguards.  They  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  bilateral  agreements  between  the  ' 
tin -producing  countries  and  the  United 
States  Government,  regulating  the  conditions  ' 
under  which  the  producers  will  undertake  to 
supply  tin  for  noncommercial  purposes., 
Such  agreements  are  expressly  exempted^ 
from  chapter  VI  of  the  trade  charter.  There  | 
is  much  to  be  said  for  this  alternative.  Un¬ 
der  it  producers  could  not  only  demand  guar-  | 
antles  from  the  United  States  Government 


which  effectively  freeze  the  stock  pile  in 
peacetime,  but  also  assurances  that  regular 
United  States  consumption  will  not — as  at 
present — be  restricted  to  secure  supplies  for 
the  strategic  reserve. 

A  FREER  HAND 

Specific  agreements  would  also'  give  pro¬ 
ducers  a  freer  hand  in  meeting  the  demand 
from  non-American  consumers.  They  would 
permit  the  lifting  of  strict  allocation  at  an 
early  date  and  allow  the  reopening  of  the 
London  tin  market  and  thus  the  restablish- 
ment  of  a  free  tin  price,  as  soon  as  production 
gets  into  full  swing.  Such  agreements  would 
not  prejudice  the  adoption  of  a  commodity 
control  agreement  if  and  when  the  need  for 
it  actually  arose. 

The  tin  industry,  indeed,  has  good  reason 
to  refrain  from,  measures  which  may  hamper 
consumers  and  impede  the  reestablishment 
of  a  free  tin  market  as  soon  as  possible. 

While  potential  production  of  tin,  after 
rehabilitation  in  the  East  has  been  com¬ 
pleted,  will  probably  be  greater  than  before 
the  wAr,  tin  consumption,  through  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  electrolytic  tinplate  and  the 
intensive  search  for  tin  economies  since  1942, 
has  lost  ground.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  all 
Sections  of  the  industry  to  stimulate  con¬ 
sumption  by  every  possible  means.  The  pro¬ 
posed  scheme  in  its  rigid  form  might  act  as 
a  brake;  but  more  flexible  agreements  would 
pave  the  way  to  the  revival  of  a  free  market 
and  might  assist  the  industry  in  its  primary 
task — that  of  removing  any  difficulty  that 
might  hamper  consumers”.  Stock  piling  on  a 
huge  scale  obviously  sets  the  tin  industry 
a  serious  problem,  but  it  is  not  necessarily 
best  tackled  by  adopting  measures  which 
may  prove  a  diversion  from  the  industry’s 
chief  task. 

TABULATION  OF  CLOTURE  VOTE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  16,  in  the  course  of  my  remarks 
in  opposition  to  the  so-called  Wherry 
substitute  for  Senate  Resolution  15,1  in¬ 
cluded  a  tabulation  of  the  cloture  votes 
since  1917,  showing  the  yeas  and  nays, 
pairs,  those  voting  present,  and  absen¬ 
tees.  I  have  had  prepared  a  revised  and 
expanded  table  which  separate  the  gen¬ 
eral  pairs  from  the  special  pairs,  and 
which  also  adds  a  new  column  showing 
the  number  of  Senators  present  but  not 
voting. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re¬ 
vised  table  be  substituted  in  the  perma¬ 
nent  edition  of  the  Record  for  the  table 
now  appearing  on  page  2649  of  the  daily 
edition  of  the  Record.  The  revised 
table  will  show  that  on  the  average  6 
Senators  have  been  paired  and  6  Sen¬ 
ators  have  been  absent  on  each  of  the 
19  cloture  votes.  Thus,  assuming  that 
96  Senators  have  qualified,  and  that  in 
the  future,  the  number  of  Senators 
paired  and  Absent  remains  as  the  aver¬ 
age  shows  that  number  to  have  been  in 
the  past,  only  jU.  Senators  need  to  vote 
nay  in  order  t6  defeat  cloture  under 
the  new  requirement  that  64 — two-thirds 
of  the  membership— must  vote  in  the 
affirmative  before  cloture  can  be  invoked. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob¬ 
jection?  The  Chair  he^vs  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

EXTENSION  OF  EUROPEAN  RECOVERY 
PROGRAM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1209)  to  amend  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  propose  to  address  myself  today 
to  the  pending  business,  Senate  bill  1209, 
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which  is  the  amendment  of  the  ECA  Act 
of  1948. 

At  the  outset,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  have 
welcomed  enthusiastically  the  debate  on 
this  bill,  a  part  of  which  I  heard  in  per¬ 
son  and  a  part  of  which  I  read  in  the 
Record,  because  I  feel  that  probably  no 
more  important  piece  of  legislation  will 
be  considered  by  the  Senate  this  year. 
I  look  upon  this  measure  as  an  over-all 
part  of  our  foreign  policy.  Therefore,  in 
addressing  my  colleagues  I  shall  address 
them  as  one  member  of  the  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  Committee  who  has  been  living 
with  this  problem  since  its  inception 
more  than  a  year  ago. 

The  pending  legislation  is  in  effect  an 
extension  for  the  second  year  of  the  so- 
called  ECA  program,  the  Marshall  plan. 
Before  I  deal  with  some  of  the  details  of 
the  debate  on  this  subject,  I  wish  to  re¬ 
flect  my  own  perspective  of  the  entire 
situation  presented  by  the  so-called 
Marshall  plan. 

I  consider  this  plan  a  link  in  the  chain 
of  events  developing  our  United  States 
postwar  foreign  policy.  I  think  we  need 
an  over-all  picture  of  some  of  those 
events  in  order  to  understand  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  second  year  authoriza¬ 
tion. 

This  program  Should  not  be  looked  up¬ 
on  as  an  isolated  program  now  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  and  then  passed  over,  but  as  part 
of  a  positive,  aggressive  program  for 
world  peace.  Let  us  lift  our  sights  to  that 
over-all  objective  in  discussing  this  pro¬ 
gram — the  objective  of  world  peace. 

We  should  briefly  remind  ourselves 
again  of  the  development  of  the  so-called 
Marshall  plan.  Let  me  point  out  that 
when  Secretary  Marshall,  in  June  1948, 
first  suggested  this  plan  it  was  a  program 
to  bring  about  the  peace  of  all  Europe.  It 
was  not  a  relief  program.  He  clearly 
pointed  out  that  the  United  States  could 
not  continue  indefinitely  to  furnish  re¬ 
lief  for  the  stricken  countries  of  Europe; 
but  he  did  say  that,  if  the  stricken  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe  could  get  together 
through  mutual  cooperation  and  mu¬ 
tual  surrender  of  some  of  their  hitherto 
claimed  independence,  they  might  pre¬ 
sent  a  plan  whereby,  in  the  course  of  3 
or  4  years,  there  would  be  hope  that  they 
might  be  on  their  feet  and  be  self-sus¬ 
taining.  He  also  stated  that  the  United 
States  would  be  deeply  interested  in  a 
program  of  that  kind,  because  it  meant 
an  addition  to  those  nations  in  the  world 
which  believed  in  preserving  the  peace, 
as  provided  in  the  United  Nations  pro¬ 
gram.  The  purpose  was  to  restore  all 
nations  to  economic  health  as  members 
of  the  United  Nations  and  to  maintain 
the  peace  of  the  world.  It  was  a  cooper¬ 
ative  peace  policy.  It  was  a  pattern  of 
expanding  United  States  foreign  policy, 
taking  a  new  over-all  vision  of  the  world 
and  of  the  part  we  might  play  as  the 
strongest  nation  surviving  the  last  World 
War,  in  bringing  about  a  program  for 
universal  peace. 

We  all  know  that  the  great  country  of 
Russia  and  other  countries,  now  called 
the  satellite  countries,  were  definitely  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  first  proposal.  We  all  know 
that  it  was  hoped  that  they  all  might  co¬ 
operate  in  bringing  about  the  movement 
for  world  peace  and  getting  back  on  their 


feet  economically.  But  we  all  know,” 
much  to  our  regret,  and  much  to  the 
shock  of  other  nations  of  the  world,  that 
immediately  there  was  opposition  from 
Moscow  to  this  worth-while  attempt  to 
help  the  other  nations.  The  principle  of 
unity  and  mutual  help  which  Secretary 
Marshall  suggested  was  opposed  by  Rus¬ 
sia’s  policy  of  chaos  a'nd  confusion  and 
ultimate  absorption  through  the  creeping 
paralysis  of  communism.  They  did  not 
want  the  western  nations  to  recover. 
They  wanted  them  left  in  a  condition  of 
chaos  and  confusion  in  order  that  their 
own  program  of  communism  might  seep 
through. 

We  all  know  that  certain  of  the  so- 
called  satellite  countries  were  definitely 
kept  out  of  the  program — countries 
which  wanted  to  come  in.  I  need  cite 
only  two  illustrations — Poland  and 
Czechoslovakia,  countries  which  had 
practically  accepted  until  they  were 
pulled  back. 

Ultimately  the  eastern  European  coun¬ 
tries  were  organized  into  what  was 
known  as  the  Cominform,  to  oppose  the 
successful  advance  of  this  plan  for  Euro¬ 
pean  reconstruction,  and  the  cold  war 
was  on. 

What  happened  when  Russia  took  that 
attitude?  We  did  not  abandon  the  pro¬ 
gram.  There  were  nations  which  desired 
to  get  together  and  see  if  the.y  could  co¬ 
operate  in  order  to  bring  about  a  rehabil¬ 
itated  world.  Without  going  into  details 
I  merely  remind  Senators  that  the  ECA 
evolved  from  a  meeting  of  those  coun¬ 
tries  which  tried  to  cooperate  in  present¬ 
ing  a  program  which  might  have  in  it  the 
promise  of  their  ultimate  independence 
and  recovery.  First  there  was  a  meeting 
in  Paris  of  the  participating  countries  in 
the  summer  of  1947,  at  which  the  first 
goals  were  set  by  the  group  concerned,  as 
an  indication  of  what  they  felt  they  could 
accomplish  if  they  had  certain  aids  from 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  as  you  yourself  will  re¬ 
call,  we  were  abroad  together  at  the  time 
when  those  conversations  were  going  on 
in  Paris;  and  you  will  recall,  as  I  recall 
so  vividly,  the  interest  we  had  in  discuss¬ 
ing  with  the  heads  of  our  missions  in 
Paris,  London,  Italy,  and  elsewhere,  the 
progress  which  they  felt  was  being  made, 
although  at  the  initial  stages  those  coun¬ 
tries  themselves  met  together,  without 
any  cooperation  whatever  or  any  instiga¬ 
tion  from  the  United  States,  to  see  what 
plans  they  could  work  out  for  them¬ 
selves;  and  then  they  submitted  their 
plans  to  us.  When  the  plans  were  sub¬ 
mitted,  as  we  recall,  they  were  sent  here, 
and  by  means  of  a  series  of  committees 
established  by  our  Government,  includ¬ 
ing  a  bipartisan  business  man’s  commit¬ 
tee  headed  by  Secretary  Harriman,  we 
thoroughly  sifted  the  proposals  with  the 
idea,  first — and  I  wish  to  emphasize  this 
point — of  determining  whether  the 
American  economy  could  possibly  stand 
a  program  of  aid  of  that  kind,  which 
might  last  for  3  or  4  years  and  might  call 
upon  us  for  substantial  contributions 
through  that  period,  in  order  to  bring 
about  the  ultimate  result  and  to  conclude 
the  work  not  later  than  1952.  While  I 
mention  that  date,  I  wish  to  say  that 
every  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 


Committee  is  definitely  committed  to  the 
principle  that  this  work  must  be  finished 
by  1952,  and  that  it  cannot  be  continued 
beyond  that  date. 

The  result  of  the  deliberations  in 
France  in  the  summer  of  1947  by  the 
cooperating  nations — and  there  were  16 
of  them,  to  which  afterward  of  course 
was  added,  as  we  know,  the  western  part 
of  Germany,  the  part  which 'is  under  oc¬ 
cupation  by  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  and  France — was  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  general  outline  of  what  might 
be  needed  over  a  period  of  years,  consid¬ 
ering  especially,  of  course,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  the  needs  for  the  first  year,  in 
order  to  start  the  recovery  program.  But 
we  found  at  the  same  time  that  three 
countries,  France,  Italy,  and  Austria, 
were  in  desperate  condition.  So  before 
we  even  got  started  in  our  deliberations 
as  to  the  set-up  of  the  Marshall  plan  in 
1948,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
called  Congress  into  special  session  in  the 
fall  of  1947,  advised  Congress  of  the 
plight  of  France,  Italy,  and  Austria,  and 
requested  emergency  aid  in  order  to  save 
those  countries  from  the  threat  of  the 
creeping  communism  which  was  coming 
over  them.  To  prevent  the  encroach¬ 
ment  of  communism  upon  them,  we  con¬ 
sidered — even  before  we  started  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan — the  extension  of  emergency 
aid  to  those  countries  in  order  to  keep 
them  from  going  over  to  the  blind  side 
of  the  iron  curtain,  with  the  countries 
already  behind  that  curtain. 

All  of  us  know  what  that  emergency 
program  was.  Congress  acted  promptly 
in  the  fall  of  1947  and  passed  the  emer¬ 
gency-aid-program  legislation;  and  we 
know  beyond  any  question  that  the  aid 
given  at  that  definite  moment  was  what 
kept  France  and  Italy  from  collapsing 
and  was  what  kept  those  two  great  coun¬ 
tries  from  going  the  way  of  certain  un¬ 
fortunate  countries  which  were  so  close 
to  Russia  that  they  could  not  resist. 

Then,  as  we  recall,  we  moved  into  the 
hearings  on  the  first  year  of  the  Marshall 
plan.  Those  hearings  had  to  be  based 
on  estimates  of  what  might  be  the  need 
for  the  program.  From  the  beginning, 
we  laid  down  two  matters  of  policy  which 
were  most  important.  One  was  that,  al¬ 
though  we  considered  the  program  would 
take  3  or  4  years  to  accomplish,  yet  we 
did  not  propose  to  commit  ourselves  be¬ 
yond  1  year  at  a  time;  and  the  estimates 
and  authorizations  under  our  first  legis¬ 
lation  of  this  subject,  as  of  last  year, 
were  for  1  year,  and  the  appropriation 
was  for  1  year,  with  the  possibility  of 
extending  it  to  15  months.  We  were  very 
careful  to  make  it  clear  that  in  each  step 
of  the  progress  of  the  plan  we  proposed 
to  check  very  carefully  as  to  the  results 
of  each  year’s  operations,  so  as  to  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  the  nations  which  were  try¬ 
ing  to  cooperate,  and  which  we  were  try¬ 
ing  to  help,  were  meeting  the  goals  of 
production  which  they  had  set  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  which  would  be  the  yardstick 
by  which  we  could  determine  whether  we 
could  continue  our  aid. 

Mr.  President,  there  was  another  mat¬ 
ter  of  policy  which  we  decided  upon  early 
in  our  deliberations  of  last  year,  and  that 
was  as  to  the  administration  of  this  plan. 
It  was  an  economic  rehabilitation  plan, 
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and  in  no  sense  a  relief  plan,  except  in 
the  preliminary  stages,  when  some  relief 
had  to  be  provided  in  order  to  get  the 
program  under  way;  but  the  plan  itself 
was  an  economic  rehabilitation  plan,  to 
be  built  on  sound  business  principles  and 
to  be  based  on  a  sound  understanding  by 
the  administrators  of  what  we  mean  by 
international  relations  and  international 
trade.  To  that  end  we  decided  that  the 
official  personnel  of  the  plan  would  be 
taken  from  leaders  in  American  indus¬ 
try.  As  all  of  us  know,  the  head  Admin¬ 
istrator,  Mr.  Paul  Hoffman,  was  the 
president  of  one  of  the  largest  American 
corporations  doing  both  national  and 
international  business;  and  he  had  had 
wide  experience  in  dealing  with  interna¬ 
tional  problems.  His  assistant  was  Mr. 
Howard  Bruce,  of  Maryland,  a  man  of 
wide  experience,  who  had  served  during 
the  war  period  with  General  Somervell, 
and  had  exhibited  the  skill  and  ability 
needed  for  this  new  job  by  his  work  at 
the  head  of  the  entire  procurement  for 
the  United  States  armies  in  the  great  in¬ 
vasions  which  were  undertaken  during 
the  war. 

In  my  judgment,  there  could  not  have 
been  found  anywhere  in  the  United 
States  two  men  with  greater  combined 
ability  and  power  to  deal  with  this  mat¬ 
ter.  We  approved  a  program  which 
they  had  studied  with  their  staff,  and 
which  we  studied  with  our  staffs.  That 
program  was  for  the  first  year  only. 

Although  it  is  true  that  the  first  year 
is  the  period  when  we  had  to  get  the 
project  under  way,  and  although  the 
substantial  part  of  the  first  year’s  funds 
had  to  be  spent  for  relief  assistance,  that 
relief  assistance  has  now  flowered  into 
the  second  stage  or  the  second  year’s 
work  of  the  program.  From  the  task  of 
setting  up  the  program,  appointing  the 
heads  and  organizing  the  work  in  the 
various  countries  involved,  and  extend¬ 
ing  the  necessary  temporary  relief  which 
was  needed,  in  order  that  people  who  had 
suffered  from  undernourishment,  might 
be  able  to  work  at  all,  we  have  now  moved 
into  what  for  the  second  year  is  to  be  a 
great  international  economic  going  con¬ 
cern.  It  was  estimated  that  in  the  first 
year  or  certainly  the  early  part  of  the 
first  year,  80  percent  of  the  United  States 
aid  would  be  for  so-called  relief,  and  20 
percent  would  be  for  reconstruction,  re¬ 
habilitation,  and  proceeding  with  the 
economic  plan.  It  is  estimated  that  in 
the  second  year  not  to  exceed  20  per¬ 
cent  will  have  to  go  for  emergency  re¬ 
lief,  and  80  percent  will  move  into  the 
area  of  reconstruction,  rehabilitation, 
the  restoration  of  capital  investments, 
and  putting  the  ERP  countries  on  a  self- 
sustaining  basis. 

This  is  the  part  of  the  program  that 
is  most  important  for  us  to  discuss, 
because  it  is  now  before  us.  I  hope  we 
shall  have  full  public  debate  on  this 
particular  phase  of  the  matter.  As  has 
been  alleged  here  by  some  of  our  col¬ 
leagues,  those  of  us  who  are  on  the  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee  probably  have 
been  closer  than  have  other  Senators  to 
the  studies  with  the  experts,  who  have 
tried  to  give  us  the  figures  on  which  to 
base  the  program  for  the  coming  year; 
but  those  of  us  who  are  on  the  Foreign 


Relations  Committee  should  be  willing, 
and  I  know  we  are,  to  answer  any  ques¬ 
tions  by  our  colleagues  or  to  give  any  in¬ 
formation  which  any  of  our  colleagues 
may  want,  and  to  do  so  in  the  fullest, 
freest  possible  way,  as  I  shall  try  to  do  in 
my  remarks,  as  I  develop  my  own  think¬ 
ing  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  shall  put  what  I 
am  about  to  say  in  the  form  of  a  ques¬ 
tion.  Does  the  Senator  agree,  or  does 
he  not  agree,  that  the  second  year  or 
second  period  is  of  the  greatest  impor¬ 
tance,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  the  first 
year  we  were  faced  with  much  experi¬ 
mentation,  as  we  were  operating  in  a  new 
field,  having  engaged  in  this  enterprise 
without  having  had  much  experience  of 
this  particular  character?  Furthermore, 
does  the  Senator  agree  to  the  view  that 
all  the  results  which  have  been  obtained 
are  assurances  of  success  to  a  greater 
degree  this  year,  and  that  to  cripple  the 
program  by  cutting  back  the  appropria¬ 
tion  by  any  substantial  amount,  thus 
interfering  with  plans  that  have  now 
been  made,  would  be  not  to  our  advantage 
in  bringing  about  the  success  of  the  plan? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  I  certainly  agree  with  that 
view.  As  I  tried  to  point  out  a  moment 
ago,  the  first  year  was  taken  up  with 
experimentation  and  with  providing  a 
certain  amount  of  relief  for  under¬ 
nourished  people  so  as  to  enable  them  to 
work.  We  were  laying  the  foundations 
for  broader  expansion,  and  I  may  say, 
after  talking  with  both  the  Administrator 
and  Deputy  Administrator,  it  was  their 
feeling — I  do  not  want  to  commit  them 
or  in  any  way  compromise  them,  but  I 
think  they  would  be  willing  to  have  me 
say  this — that  perhaps  this  year  is  the 
most  important  year,  because  this  is  the 
year  in  which  we  are  laying  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  constructive  work  which 
must  be  done  in  order  in  the  next  3  years 
of  the  plan  to  develop  the  returns  which 
it  is  hoped  will  come  to  the  respective 
countries  from  the  productive  capacities 
they  will  probably  install  this  year.  So 
I  agree  with  the  Senator;  I  agree  with 
him  entirely  in  what  he  has  just  said  on 
that  point. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Is  it  not  true  that 
heretofore  our  efforts  under  the  plan 
were  largely  in  connection  with  relief 
needs,  which  were  temporarily  large? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Yes.  My 
figures  show  80  percent  the  first  year  for 
relief,  20  percent  for  the  go-ahead  pro¬ 
gram.  This  year  the  figures  are  re¬ 
versed — 20  percent  for  relief,  80  percent 
for  the  go-ahead  program. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Is  it  not  a  new  con¬ 
ception  that  the  best  way  to  give  relief  is 
to  make  possible  for  them  to  return  to 
their  normal  activities  and  to  increase 
their  productive  capacities,  rather  than 
simply  to  give  them  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a 
jug  of  wine,  and  let  them  go? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  It  is  more 
important  in  any  relief  program  to  help 
a  man  help  himself,  because  if  we  merely 


gp  on  handing  relief  out  to  him,  he  loses 
morale  and  everything  else.  We  want 
to  help  people  to  help  themselves;  and 
that  is  this  program. 

Mr.  President,  with  that  introductory 
statement  of  the  background,  which  as  I 
said  earlier  I  feel  is  a  part  of  an  over-all 
evolving  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  in  its  dealings  with  the  other 
countries  of  the  world,  let  me  say  that 
the  bill  (S.  1209)  provides  for  an  author¬ 
ization.  I  emphasize  authorization  as 
distinguished  from  appropriation.  It 
provides  for  an  authorization  in  dollars 
from  April  through  June  1949,  of  $1,150,- 
000,000  that  is  the  3-month  period,  to 
wind  up  this  fiscal  year — and  for  the  fis¬ 
cal  year  1949-50,  which  we  call  it  fiscal 
1950,  a  total  authorization  of  $4,280,- 
000,000.  Last  year,  for  the  12-month 
period,  if  I  recall  correctly,  the  amount 
was  $5, 000, 000, 000-plus,  so  these  figures 
for  the  12-month  period  are  as  we 
anticipated  last  year,  $1,000,000,000  less. 

In  arriving  at  these  figures,  which  of 
course  all  members  of  the  committee 
scrutinized  with  the  greatest  care,  be¬ 
cause  we  realized  our  colleagues  would 
want  to  know  what  they  are  all  about, 
we  had  statements  from  the  Administra¬ 
tor,  Mr.  Hoffman,  himself,  and  the  Dep¬ 
uty  Administrator,  from  the  special 
United  States  representative  abroad,  Mr. 
Averell  Harriman,  who  had  visited  all 
the  cooperating  countries  during  the 
past  year  and  had  studied  their  respec¬ 
tive  needs.  We  also  summoned  to  the 
United  States  for  our  hearings  the  chiefs 
of  the  ECA  missions  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  Norway,  France,  Italy,  western 
Germany,  and  the  Netherlands  in  order 
that  we  might  get  first-hand  from  them 
their  honest  opinions,  as  good  Ameri¬ 
cans,  first  whether  they  felt  that  the 
nations  of  the  world  were  cooperating 
in  the  spirit  in  which  the  Marshall  plan 
was  conceived,  whether  they  were  doing 
their  part  in  bringing  about  their  own 
recovery,  and  whether  the  help  we  were 
providing  was  in  line  with  the  spirit  and 
purpose  of  the  Marshall  program. 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the  Sen- 
tor  from  New  Jersey  yield  to  his  col¬ 
league? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  When  the  ad¬ 
ministrator  for  Italy  was  testifying,  was 
the  question  discussed  at  all  of  the  return 
to  Italy  of  the  Italian  colonies? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  We  did  not 
discuss  that  question,  because  it  was  at 
the  moment  before  the  State  Department 
and  was  not  of  course  within  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  ECA  program. 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  Then,  that  was 
not  at  all  reflected  in  the  over-all  survey 
by  the  committee  of  the  Italian  prob¬ 
lem.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  As  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  knows,  that  question 
was  before  the  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  this  spring,  and  we  did  not  dis¬ 
cuss  it  officially  at  all,  but  Dr.  Zellerbach, 
chief  of  the  ECA  mission  to  Italy,  was 
here,  and  I  discussed  it  personally  with 
him  because  of  my  profound  interest  in 
that  subject. 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 
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Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  But  as  a 
committee  we  did  not  discuss  it. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Jersey  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Indiana? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JENNER.  While  we  are  on  the 
subject,  since  the  Senator  is  a  member 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  I 
ask  him,  does  he  know  what  the  Italian 
Government’s  attitude  was  toward  the 
Italian  treaty  ratified  by  the  Senate? 
Were  the  Italians  pleased  with  it  or  dis¬ 
pleased  with  it? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  do  not 
know  the  attitude  of  the  Government  of 
Italy.  I  know  a  great  many  Italians  of 
my  acquaintance  were  very  much  dis¬ 
pleased  with  it.  I  have  talked  to  them. 
They  felt  bad,  of  course,  about  the  north¬ 
ern  area  and  about  the  colonies,  and 
all  matters  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Of  course,  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  knows  that  the  Italian 
people  were  forced  under  the  treaty  to 
pay  communistic  Russia  millions  upon 
millions  of  dollars  by  way  of  war  repara¬ 
tions,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  knew 
there  were  reparation  provisions,  but  of 
course  that  program  was  discussed  in 
the  conference  that  was  held  in  settling 
all  those  details.  I  could  not  answer  how 
many  millions  of  dollars  were  involved, 
but  I  know  there  were  war  reparations. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  In  the  matter  of  the 
reparations  Italy  was  required  to  pay  to 
Russia,  were  the  reparations  to  be  paid 
in  cash,  or  by  way  of  goods  of  various 
kinds? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  may  say  they  were 
payable  out  of  current  production. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  My  recol¬ 
lection  is  reparations  were  payable  from 
production. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  That  was  my  recol¬ 
lection.  They  wei*e  not  payable  in  cash, 
were  they? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  No;  they 
were  not  payable  in  cash.  I  do  not  think 
the  Italians  were  able  to  pay  in  cash. 
If  I  recall  correctly,  the  Russians  were 
to  send  raw  materials  to  Italy,  and  the 
Italians  were  to  process  them  and  send 
them  back.  Things  of  that  kind  were 
worked  out  under  the  plan. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  Senator  has 
stated  the  situation  practically.  Italy 
did  not  have  the  cash  with  which  to  pay. 
Russia  was  insistent  that  Italy  make 
reparations,  and  so  the  conference  pro¬ 
vided  they  were  to  do  so,  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  Russia  was  to  furnish  raw 
materials,  and  Italy  was  to  fabricate  and 
manufacture  them.  That  is  practically 
the  situation. 


Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  may  add, 
addressing  the  Senator  from  Texas,  that 
Italy  had  a  surplus  of  unemployed  people. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  There¬ 
fore  the  load  was  not  quite  so  heavy  on 
them  as  it  would  have  been  otherwise. 
They  were  able  to  employ  some  of  their 
people  in  manufacturing  the  raw  mate¬ 
rials.  I  am  not  personally  familiar  with 
just  how  far  that  program  is  being  car¬ 
ried  out. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Utah? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield  for 
a  question. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Can  the  Senator  in¬ 
form  us  now  to  what  extent  Italy  has 
paid  the  reparations  bill  to  Russia  and 
to  Yugoslavia? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  am  sorry 
I  cannot  tell  the  Senator  how  far  that 
has  progressed. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Was  any  information 
on  that  subject  presented  to  the  com¬ 
mittee? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  If  I  recall 
correctly,  the  treaty  involved  that  ques¬ 
tion.  The  payments  were  to  start  this 
year,  as  I  recall. 

Mr.  JENNER.  There  was  reference  in 
the  treaty  to  a  7-year  period. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  cannot  give  the 
details.  It  is  a  moving  situation.  It  is 
fluid.  Italy  turned  over  to  Russia  some 
ships,  and  things  of  that  kind,  as  the 
Senator  will  recall. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Yes. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  The  ships  were  war¬ 
ships,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  No;  not  all  of  them. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  do  not 
think  they  were  all  warships,  but  I  am 
sorry  I  cannot  answer  the  Senator’s 
question  directly. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  The  reason  I  am  ask¬ 
ing  the  question  is  that  I  want  to  know 
what,  if  any,  effect  the  reparations  bill 
Italy  owes  to  Russia  is  having  on  the 
current  economic  conditions  of  Italy.  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  can  give  us  any 
light  on  that  point. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  should 
think  the  processing  of  raw  materials  sent 
from  Russia  was  not  seriously  affecting 
Italian  economic  conditions  adversely. 
They  are  giving  their  labor,  which  other¬ 
wise,  would  be  largely  unemployed.  It 
is  not  interfering  with  their  own  pro¬ 
gram,  because  many  of  their  people  other¬ 
wise  might  not  be  employed  at  all.  I 
think  it  is  working  out  that  way.  I  do  not 
think  we  have  sufficient  data  to  say  just 
how  it  is  working  in  all  its  details. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Is  there  any  large  un¬ 
employment  problem  in  Italy  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  understood  there 
was  not. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  think 
that  has  been  one  of  the  headaches  they 
have  had.  I  understand  Italy  has  in  the 
neighborhood  of  2,000,000  people  unem¬ 
ployed. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  What  if  anything  has 
been  done  to  send  unemployed  Italians 
to  other  nations  who  are  under  the  Mar¬ 


shall  program  in  order  to  supply  them 
with  needed  laborers?  I  understand 
laborers  are  needed  in  France,  Belgium, 
and  even  in  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  under¬ 
stand  the  OEEC,  the  over-all  committee 
of  the  participating  governments,  is  con¬ 
sidering  tha't  problem  at  this  time.  It  is 
one  of  those  things  which  has  developed 
out  of  the  Marshall  plan  in  getting  the 
nations  together  to  study  the  problem.  I 
think  this  is  one  of  the  indications  that 
we  are  on  the  asset  side  of  the  ledger. 
We  are  trying  to  determine  where  labor 
will  be  needed.  Italy  has  a  surplus,  and 
they  are  endeavoring  to  adjust  it.  In  our 
amended  bill  we  have  provided  for  10 
ships  in  order  to  help  move  Italian  work¬ 
ers  to  different  parts  of  the  world  where 
they  can  be  used. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
ships  would  not  be  required  to  take 
Italians  into  France,  would  they? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  No.  To 
take  them  to  Latin  America,  of  course, 
ships  would  be  needed. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  understand  that.  I 
understood  there  was  a  demand  for  labor 
in  many  of  the  Marshall  plan  countries. 
The  shortage  of  labor  is  one  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  why  they  felt  justified  in  keeping 
German  prisoners  of  war. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  That  is 
true. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Does  not  the  Senator 
agree  that  they  are  moving  rather  slowly? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  think,  on 
consideration,  we  must  realize  that  great 
progress  has  been  made.  This  is  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  Europe  that  the 
peoples  of  different  nations  have  ever  got¬ 
ten  together  in  the  spirit  of  this  program. 
They  are  sharing  each  others  views,  shar¬ 
ing  their  budgets,  sharing  their  labor.  It 
is  an  amazing  accomplishment,  brought 
about  by  the  willingness  of  the  United 
States  to  say  to  them,  “If  you  will  under¬ 
take  this  kind  of  a  program,  we  are  pro¬ 
foundly  interested  in  your  future.” 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  am  afraid  they  are 
still  in  the  talking  stage. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  cannot 
answer  that.  The  subject  has  been  before 
the  OEEC  and  the  United  Nations.  I 
think  great  progress  has  been  made.  We 
have  the  same  problem  in  connection  with 
the  displaced-persons  program.  I  am 
very  much  interested  in  that  matter,  and 
I  am  still  interested  in  it.  It  involved  a 
question  of  putting  the  displaced  persons 
where  they  are  needed. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  That  legislation  has 
actually  been  passed,  and  displaced  per¬ 
sons  are  landing  in  New  York  almost 
every  day.  That  matter  has  gotten  be¬ 
yond  the  talking  stage.  What  I  should 
like  to  know  is,  What  progress  has  been 
made?  I  am  not  asking  the  question  in 
a  critical  way  at  all.  I  should  like  to 
know  what  progress  we  have  made  be¬ 
yond  talking  about  it.  There  have  been 
consultations  of  various  kinds  which  have 
always  resulted  in  merely  talk. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  If  the 
Senator  means  the  labor  problem  of 
Europe,  I  shall  have  to  obtain  the  actual 
facts  regarding  that  subject  from  the 
OEEC  reports. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  should  like  to  ask 
another  question  on  another  phase  of 
the  problem  to  which  reference  has  been 
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made.  It  was  referred  to,  at  least,  by 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Van- 
denberg!  and  also,  I  think  by  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  ConnallyL  I  have1 
reference  to  what  concessions  in  the  way 
of  customs  have  been  made  between  the 
various  nations  under  the  Marshall 
program. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Of  course 
the  Senator  knows  that  in  addition  the 
Benelux  countries  negotiations  are  going 
on  between  France  and  Italy.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  that,  the  Scandinavian  countries 
are  negotiating  and  trying  to  work  out 
a  customs  union.  The  Benelux  coun¬ 
tries,  France,  Italy,  and  the  Scandinavian 
countries,  have  made  a  start,  and  there 
is  real  progress.  When  I  was  abroad 
I  asked  about  that  subject.  It  is  a  dif¬ 
ficult  thing  at  the  start  to  get  all  16 
nations  together  to  bring  about  a  result. 
They  are  moving  in  groups,  and  those 
groups  will  work  together. 

L.see  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Fulbright]  is  present.  He  has  been  in¬ 
terested  in  the  unification  of  Europe, 
Which  involves  all  those  considerations. 

The  Benelux  countries  have  already 
gotten  on  a  free-trade  basis.  I  am  ad¬ 
vised  that  by  1950  the  Benelux  countries 
will  have  all  tariff  barriers  removed. 
That  is  one  of  the  hopeful  signs  brought 
about  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Marshall 
proposal  which  we  in  America  are  watch¬ 
ing  with  the  deepest  interest — the  getting 
together  of  the  European  nations  for  the 
removal  of  their  prejudices  and  their  dif¬ 
ferences,  the  removal  of  their  trade  bar¬ 
riers,  and  merging  into  agreements  for 
the  good  of  all. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Have  any  of  those 
nations  actually  made  any  concessions 
with  respect  to  trade  customs  as  between 
the  various  countries? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  do  not 
think  all  16  countries  have  done  that,  but 
I  do  know  that  the  Benelux  countries 
have. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Have  they  actually 
made  concessions  which  are  now  in  effect 
between  them? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  think 
they  have  removed  the  duties  entirely. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  That  is  what  I  am 
trying  to  find  out.  I  am  not  so  well  in¬ 
formed  as  are  Senators  who  are  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  right  there? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  Senator  from 
Utah  has  been  talking  about  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  Italy  and  other  nations.  The 
report  of  the  ERP  shows  that  many  of 
the  participating  countries  took  steps  to 
attract  workers  to  essential  industries. 
In  an  attempt  to  overcome  labor  short¬ 
ages,  measures  have  been  taken  to  at¬ 
tract  women  into  industries.  Italy  has 
the  most  pressing  unemployment  prob¬ 
lem,  with  more  than  2,000,000  persons 
currently  out  of  work.  Several  coun¬ 
tries,  notably  France  and  Switzerland, 
are  using  Italian  workers  for  seasonal 
employment.  Some  are  going  to  Bel¬ 
gium,  England,  and  Sweden.  Although 
Belgium  itself  has  experienced  much  un¬ 
employment  in  recent  months,  it  con¬ 
tinues  to  seek  qualified  workers  from 
abroad. 


I  cannot  tell  the  Senator  just  how 
many  there  are,  but  progress  is  being 
made.  It  is  beyond  the  talking  stage. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  That  is  the  sort  of 
information  I  wanted  to  get.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  want 
Senators  to  ask  questions,  so  that  the 
information  may  be  put  into  the  Record. 
I  may  say  I  understand  that  only  a  day 
or  two  ago  France  and  Italy  announced 
they  were  about  ready  to  remove  all 
tariff  barriers  between  them.  So  prog¬ 
ress  is  being  made  there. 

If  I  may,  I  should  like  to  continue,  un¬ 
less  the  Senator  from  Utah  has  another 
question. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  How  about  Great 
Britain?  Is  there  a  free  exchange  of 
goods  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
other  countries  without  the  necessity  of 
paying  customs  duties? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  British  trade  position  is 
at  the  moment.  I  do  not  think  she  is 
in  any  customs  union.  Agreements  have 
been  made  between  groups  of  countries 
that  are  more  homogeneous  than  others. 
The  Senator  knows  as  well  as  I  do  that 
when  we  are  concerned  with  the  question 
of  industries,  international  relationships, 
and  tariffs,  it  is  one  of  the  most  contro¬ 
versial  subjects  we  can  consider. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  again? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  am  ad¬ 
vised  that  the  OEEC,  which  might  be 
called  the  executive  committee  of  the  16 
cooperating  countries,  will  devote  a  great 
deal  of  time  next  year  to  the  problems  of 
trade,  obstructions  to  commerce,  and,  I 
hope,  stabilization  of  currency.  I  think 
those  are  some  of  the  keys  to  the  whole 
program. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Utah,  as  well  as  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey,  that  the  reciprocal  trade  agree¬ 
ments  will  be  considered  shortly,  and 
they  will  have  the  effect  the  Senator  is  so 
anxious  to  achieve. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Can  the  Senator  ad¬ 
vise  me  which  reciprocal  trade  treaties 
are  coming  along,  and  between  whom? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Between  the  United 
States  and  foreign  nations. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  think  the  Senator 
misunderstood  me.  I  am  asking  as  to 
Great  Britain’s  attitude  with  respect  to 
trading  with  nations  under  the  Marshall 
program,  outside  the  United  States.  We 
are  the  ones  who  are  giving,  and  they  are 
the  ones  who  are  cooperating  to  improve 
their  economic  condition.  That  is  what 
I  was  trying  to  develop. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  started  to  ask  a 
question  a  moment  ago.  Can  the  Senator 
advise  us  as  to  what  is  the  attitude  of 
Great  Britain  with  respect  to  giving  up 
all  customs  demands  and  regulations 
which  would  interfere  with  trade  be¬ 
tween  Great  Britain  and  the  other  na¬ 
tions  under  the  Marshall  program? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  cannot 
answer  specifically  the  question  pro¬ 
pounded  by  the  Senator  from  Utah,  be¬ 
cause  I  do  not  know  what  their  immedi¬ 
ate  policy  is  in  that  respect.  But,  as  I 
said  a  moment  ago,  Great  Britain  is  one 


of  the  members  of  the  OECC,  and  that 
organization  is  dealing  with  the  whole 
question  of  customs  barriers.  That  was 
one  of  their  first  pieces  of  business,  and 
they  have  been  working  on  it.  We  feel, 
‘and  I  think  I  speak  for  the  committee, 
that  real  progress  has  been  made.  We 
realize  the  difficulties  involved  in  doing  it 
all  in  1  year  or  in  a  period  of  a  few 
months;  but  the  fact  that  France,  Italy, 
the  Scandinavian  countries,  and  the 
OECC,  together  with  the  Benelux  coun¬ 
tries,  are  tackling  the  problem,  indi¬ 
cates  that  our  hopes  are  being  realized. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  The  Senator  will 
agree  with  me,  will  he  not,  that  this  is  a 
very  important  question? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Absolutely, 
and  I  am  very  glad  the  Senator  raised  it. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  May  I  inquire  further 
if  the  Senator  can  advise  us  further 
whether  any  trade  agreements  have  been 
entered  into  between  Great  Britain  and 
any  of  the  other  Marshall  plan  countries, 
such  agreements  as  Great  Britain  has 
with  Russia  and  Poland? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  is  of  course  aware  of  the  fact  that 
so  far  as  the  Marshall  plan  is  concerned, 
the  United  States  entered  into  bilateral 
agreements  with  each  of  the  countries. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  am  referring  to 
Great  Britain. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Great 
Britain  and  the  other  countries? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Yes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  am  not 
informed  as  to  the  details.  I  assume 
trade  agreements  have  been  entered 
into,  of  course,  with  the  protections  as 
to  raw  materials  which  we  make  im¬ 
perative  in  our  bilateral  agreements  with 
the  participating  countries,  namely,  po¬ 
tential  war  materials  cannot  be  exported 
to  other  countries. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Is  the  Senator  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  details  of  the  agreement 
covering  trade,  entered  into  between 
Great  Britain  and  Russia  in  December, 
1947? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  No;  I  am 
not  familiar  with  the  details  of  that 

o  pTPpm  pn  f- 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Is  the  Senator  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  treaty  entered  into  be¬ 
tween  Great  Britain  and  Poland  some 
time  subsequent  to  that,  I  think  prob¬ 
ably  this  year? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  know 
only  by  hearsay  in  both  cases.  I  have  no 
familiarity  with  the  details. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  happen  to  have 
copies  of  those  treaties,  and  I  think  that 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate  I  shall 
have  them  made  a  part  of  the  Record  a 
little  later. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  think 
they  would  be  very  valuable. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stennis  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  Jersey  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  sorry  the 
Senator  from  Utah  is  leaving.  I  wanted 
to  point  out  that  the  question  of  tariffs 
is  not  the  only  question  involved,  that 
one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  they  have 
is  the  convertibility  of  currencies  and 
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also  direct  trade  restrictions.  So  the 
tariff  matter  is  not  the  only  one,  and  in 
many  cases  not  the  most  important  one. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  is  entirely  correct  in  that  observa¬ 
tion.  I  think  he  will  agree  with  me  that 
the  signs  are  most  encouraging  of  these 
countries  actually  getting  together  to 
clear  up  the  difficulties,  and  work  to  the 
common  end  of  removing  tariff  barriers 
and  currency  difficulties,  and  moving  to¬ 
ward  stabilization  of  currencies.  It  is 
all  in  line  with  the  unification  of  Europe, 
in  which  the  distinguished  Senator  is  in- 
tcrGstsd# 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  the  Senator  will 
permit  me,  I  am  not  so  optimistic  about 
what  has  been  done  as  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  is,  and  I  expect  to  say  some¬ 
thing  about  that  a  little  later.  I  noticed 
a  few  days  ago,  in  the  case  of  the  Benelux 
countries,  that  they  had  postponed  ac¬ 
tion  for  another  6  months.  I  think 
that  is  one  phase  to  which  a  great  deal 
of  thought  and  attention  should  be  given 
by  ECA,  and  that  is  the  purpose  of  one 
of  the  amendments  I  have  offered.  I 
thing  this  intra-European  trade  question 
is  right  at  the  core  of  the  difficulty. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  observation.  He  will 
of  course,  recall  that  steps  were  taken  to 
affect  intra-European  trade  by  using 
Marshall  plan  funds  for  that  purpose.  I 
need  not  go  into  the  details  of  that.  It 
is  in  the  report  of  the  committee.  It  is 
one  of  the  important  steps  forward. 

I  had  reached  the  point  in  my  remarks 
where  I  was  discussing  the  second  step, 
of  restoring  the  productivity  of  the 
Marshall-plan  countries  by  1952,  which  I 
said  was  the  final  year  of  the  program. 

Now  we  have  a  year  of  building,  build¬ 
ing  in  a  way  that  will  enable  those  coun¬ 
tries  as  they  build  this  year  and  in  sub¬ 
sequent  years  ultimately  to  find  them¬ 
selves  on  a  self-sustaining  basis  in  1952. 

But  there  has  been  a  byproduct  of  all 
this,  because  with  the  increasing  tensions 
with  Russia,  including  the  Berlin  situa¬ 
tion,  and  other  situations  throughout  the 
world,  we  almost  unintentionally  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  Marshall  plan  was  de¬ 
veloping  into  the  most  effective  way  to 
halt  the  Communists  in  their  attempt  to 
absorb  a  chaotic  Europe  by  the  creeping 
paralysis  of  their  communistic  methods. 
The  aim  of  the  Communists  is  to  divide 
and  destroy;  to  bring  about  confusion 
and  misunderstandings,  and  then  to 
move  in  and  absorb. 

What  we  have  done  with  the  Marshall 
plan  has  been  to  unite  the  ERP  countries 
and  bring  about  a  spirit  of  courage  and 
of  mutual  aid,  which  has  been  a  most  con¬ 
structive  primary  step,  and  in  that  way 
to  answer  the  kind  of  threat  we  are  fac¬ 
ing  from  the  Communist  menace. 

Of  course,  we  might  have  tried  any 
kind  of  a  plan,  we  might  have  become 
desperate  and  tried  to  stop  some  of  their 
activities  by  force,  but  we  discovered  that 
force  was  not  the  best  way,  that  the  way 
to  success  in  meeting  these  menaces, 
which  tend  to  demoralize  peoples  and  to 
bring  about  economic  deterioration  was 
to  build  on  the  constructive  side. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  pass  for  a 
moment  to  one  of  the  matters  which  has 
been  very  much  discussed,  both  on  the 


floor  of  the  Senate  and  off  the  floor, 
namely,  the  question  of  the  figures  which 
are  presented  in  the  bill  which  is  before 
the  Senate,  the  figures  I  pointed  out  a 
moment  ago,  $1,150,000,000  for  3  months, 
April  to  June,  and  then  for  fiscal  year 
1950,  $4,280,000,000. 

Before  any  hearings  were  held  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  talking,  as  one  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
with  Mr.  Hoffman  and  Mr.  Bruce  about 
their  figures  for  the  second  year,  and  they 
stated  then  what  I  think  was  a  very  wise 
policy,  that  in  presenting  their  figures  to 
us  they  did  not  intend  in  any  way,  shape, 
or  manner,  to  expand  the  needs  or  ex¬ 
aggerate  them,  that  they  were  not  going 
to  anticipate  any  possible  cutting  down 
or  trading  for  a  lower  figure,  that  they 
were  going  to  seek  to  demonstrate  to  us 
by  the  witnesses  they  were  bringing  from 
Europe  that  every  figure  presented  was 
the  minimum  as  of  the  date  when  the 
figures  were  compiled,  which  was  No¬ 
vember  30,  1948. 

I  wish  to  pause  a  moment  at  this  point 
to  say  that  it  was  brought  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  committee  that  possibly  since 
November  1948  there  had  been  a  reces¬ 
sion  in  certain  prices,  grain  prices,  for 
example.  Whether  that  recession  would 
call  for  a  reorientation  of  the  figures  we 
do  not  know.  How  permanent  the  reces¬ 
sion  is  we  do  not  know.  But  it  was  the 
feeling  of  the  committee  that  so  far  as 
any  change  in  prices  was  concerned, 
which  might  vary  from  month  to  month, 
the  problem  could  be  tackled  when  the 
question  of  the  appropriation  came  be¬ 
fore  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
I  am  confident  there  is  not  a  member  of 
the  committee  who  would  not  be  in  favor 
of  reducing  in  the  appropriation  the 
over-all  figures  which  we  are  urging  in 
the  authorization,  in  case  reductions 
could  safely  be  made.  But  the  chances 
are  that  the  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions  will  not  act  until  June  of  this  year, 
and  in  the  meantime  we  feel  the  neces¬ 
sary  authorization  should  be  passed, 
based  on  the  minimum  figures. 

How  were  these  figures  arrived  at?<  In 
the  first  place,  the  OEEC  group  met  this 
year,  as  they  did  the  previous  year,  to 
estimate  what  the  economic  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Marshall-plan  countries 
would  be  in  order  that  their  rehabilita¬ 
tion  might  continue  along  the  lines 
planned,  to-  determine  what  they  would 
have  to  do  in  order  to  meet  their  produc¬ 
tion  goals,  and  to  what  extent  they 
would  need  dollars,  because  the  only  aid 
we  proposed  to  furnish  them  was  to  the 
extent  to  which  they  needed  dollars. 

There  is  a  very  good  statement  of 
their  own  definition  of  their  program  for 
the  second  year  which  I  shall  read  before 
I  consider  further  some  of  the  questions 
concerning  the  figures,  because  I  want 
the  Record  to  show  what  the  OEEC,  that 
is,  the  committee  of  the  participating  na¬ 
tions,  visualized  their  job  to  be  in  the 
coming  year.  That  has  been  summed  up 
for  us  by  Mr.  Hoffman  and  his  staff  based 
on  the  OEEC  report.  I  quote  now  from 
page  4  of  the  report  of  the  committee 
which  accompanies  the  pending  bill : 

They  must  make  renewed  efforts  to  stabil¬ 
ize  their  currencies  and  to  check  Inflation. 
The  year  1949  should  be  the  year  of  financial 
and  fiscal  stabilization  in  Europe. 


I  wish  to  emphasize  that,  “the  year 
1949  should  be  the  year  of  financial  and 
fiscal  stabilization  in  Europe.” 

This  requires  Increased  and  more  effective 
taxes,  balanced  budgets,  balanced  investment 
programs. 

Mind  you,  I  am  reading  a  summar*y  of 
the  objectives  of  the  participating  coun¬ 
tries  which  are  benefiting  from  the 
Marshall  plan. 

They  must  increase  exports  by  increasing 
productivity  per  man-hour,  by  lowering 
prices,  and  by  improving  marketing  tech¬ 
niques. 

They  must  make  much  greater  efforts  to 
develop,  at  home,  In  their  overseas  terri¬ 
tories,  and  In  other  countries,  new  sources 
of  supply  for  these  Imports  which  Europe 
will  not  be  able  to  afford  to  buy  in  dollars. 

They  must  make  a  much  greater  effort  to 
develop  intra-Europeran  trade.  This  objec¬ 
tive  wlll.require  drastic  changes  from  tradi¬ 
tional  patterns — 

Let  me  emphasize  that : 

This  objective  will  require  drastic  changes 
from  traditional  patterns — 

Imagine  a  group  of  European  coun¬ 
tries  admitting  to  themselves  that  the 
course  which  they  are  going  to  pursue 
will  require  drastic  changes  from  tradi¬ 
tional  patterns. 

It  is  going  to  require  European  government 
to  agree  on  plans  to  break  down  tariff  bar¬ 
riers,  to  build  customs  unions,  and  to  modify 
immigration  barriers  to  permit  the  sensible 
deployment  of  labor. 

Those  are  two  sensible  statements  of 
purpose  which,  I  will  say  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Utah,  are  covered 
by  this  statement  of  purpose  by  the  OEEC 
nations  themselves.  If  the  Senator  from 
Utah  was  diverted  for  a  moment,  I  will 
read  the  sentence  again,  because  I  know 
he  will  be  profoundly  interested  in  this 
statement  by  the  nations  themselves: 

It  is  going  to  require  European  govern¬ 
ment  to  agree  on  plans  to  break  down  tariff 
barriers,  to  build  customs  unions,  and  to 
modify  immigration  barriers  to  permit  the 
sensible  deployment  of  labor. 

They  must  exchange  full  information  con¬ 
cerning  their  respective  investment  plans 
and  needs - 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  should 
like,  if  I  may,  to  finish  this  quotation  so 
that  it  may  be  consecutive,  and  then  I 
shall  be  glad  to  yield  for  a  question. 

They  must  exchange  full  information  con¬ 
cerning  their  respective  investment  plans 
and  needs,  so  that  investors,  whether  private 
or  governmental,  may  be  able  to  make  their 
investment  decisions  in  the  light  of  all  the 
facts,  and  thus  reduce  to  a  minimum  the 
misdirection  of  resources. 

They  also  must  further  curtail  imports 
that  are  not  vitally  needed.  They  must  fore¬ 
stall  the  danger  of  drastic  and  sudden  reduc¬ 
tion  of  imports  when  the  European  recovery 
program  ends. 

That  is  a  clear  recognition  by  this 
group  of  nations  that  the  European  re¬ 
covery  program  is  to  end  in  1952  as 
planned.  Mr.  President,  as  an  historical 
matter,  I  should  like  to  ask  whether  any 
of  my  colleagues  can  point  to  any  mo¬ 
ment  of  time  in  the  history  of  Europe 
when  such  a  statement  of  a  common 
purpose  was'  made  by  a  group  of  nations 
to  work  together  for  unification  for  mu- 
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tual  help  and  for  meeting  the  problems 
presented  by  such  a  crisis  as  the  recent 
terrible  World  War  II. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  If  I  understand  cor¬ 
rectly,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
quoted  from  the  stated  plans  of  these 
nations. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  quoted 
from  a  summary  taken  from  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  Mr.  Hoffman  of  OEEC’s  report 
of  objectives  of  the  cooperating  nations 
for  the  coming  year. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  If  I  heard  the  lan¬ 
guage  correctly,  it  was  that  the  nations 
in  question  were  going  to  do  this,  and 
they  were  planning  to  do  so  and  so.  My 
question  goes  back  again  to  what  have 
they  actually  done,  not  merely  what  have 
they  planned  to  do? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  They  have 
reported  very  fully  as  to  what  has  been 
done  during  the  past  year.  I  was  merely 
reading  what  their  program  is  for  the 
coming  year,  and  the  statement  of  pur¬ 
pose,  in  developing  these  points,  among 
others  about  which  the  Senator  inquired. 
It  is  a  statement  of  purpose,  I  grant  that, 
but  that  is  what  it  was  meant  to  be. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  As  I  understand,  it 
is  something  to  be  done  in  the  future, 
but  they  were  not  reporting  what  had 
been  done  up  to  date? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  No;  not  in 
this  statement. 

Mr.  President,  there  have  been  issues 
raised  in  the  debate  by  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  TAFf]  and  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  the  senior  Senator  from  In¬ 
diana  [Mr.  Capehart].  In  both  cases 
the  issues  were  raised  whether  the 
amount  which  is  proposed  in  the  bill  is 
too  great.  Their  arguments  were  made 
in  favor  of  reducing  the  total  appropria¬ 
tion.  The  point  was  made  there  was  no 
need  to  appropriate  for  the  so-called  in¬ 
terim  period,  the  third  quarter  of  the 
present  fiscal  year  from  April  to  June. 
It  has  also  been  proposed  that  we  can 
cut  down  our  aid  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
There  have  also  been  objections,  espe¬ 
cially  by  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Ohio,  to  what  he  says  is  the  wrong  theory 
in  the  handling  by  Messrs.  Hoffman  and 
Bruce  of  the  Marshall  plan.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  no  one  could  have  a  higher  regard 
than  I  for  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  wilr  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  shall 
yield  in  a  moment.  I  merely  wish  to  pay 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  a  tribute  before 
I  yield  to  him.  I  want  to  say  that  when 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  raises  with  me 
points  of  economic  importance,  I  am 
willing  to  be  very  humble  and  say  that 
in  the  field  of  economics  I  would  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  What  I 
wanted  to  do,  therefore,  was  to  find  out, 
in  answer  to  these  particular  points  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Senator,  what  the  answers 
would  be  from  the  ECA  group.  So  on 
Friday  last  I  made  inquiry  and  presented 
three  questions  to  them,  and  presently  I 
will  present  the  answers  to  those  ques¬ 
tions  from  Mr.  Hoffman  and  Mr.  Bruce 
and  their  staff  in  order  that  I  can  make 


clear  for  the  record  their  program  with 
regard  to  the  three  points. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
make  it  clear  that  I  am  not  criticizing 
Mr.  Hoffman  or  Mr.  Bruce  for  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  they  have  administered  the 
fund.  I  am  objecting  to  the  theory  upon 
which  the  Marshall  plan  was  based  long 
before  they  ever  came  into  it.  The  ECA 
countries  figured  out  a  plan  showing 
finally  a  deficit  of  dollars  or  an  excess 
of  imports  over  the  exports  they  could 
make,  and  then  based  their  request  for 
aid  from  us  on  that  difference.  That 
was  the  theory  of  the  Marshall  plan. 
I  made  a  speech  a  year  ago  protesting 
against  it.  My  only  criticism  of  Mr. 
Hoffman  and  Mr.  Bruce  is  that  they  ap¬ 
parently  have  accepted  that  theory  in 
making  their  estimates  for  next  year. 
That  is  the  only  respect  in  which  I  criti¬ 
cized  their  administration  of  the  fund. 
I  criticize  their  acceptance  of  the  theory 
that  America  is  obligated  under  the 
theory  of  this  plan  to  make  up  the  defi¬ 
cits  of  the  various  participating  coun¬ 
tries  in  accordance  with  the  plan  which 
they  make,  which  we  may  criticize  and 
change  a  little,  but  which  basically  we 
accept — in  the  case  of  England  100  per¬ 
cent  this  year.  That  is  my  only  criti¬ 
cism.  I  am  not  criticizing  their  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Marshall  plan  or  how 
they  administer  it,  but  the  economic 
theory  that  we  are  supposed  to  make  up 
a  deficit  based  on  economic  plans  made 
by  these  various  governments. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  I  am  glad  he  is  present. 
Mr.  Hoffman  for  the  time  is  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  but  Mr.  Bruce  is  here.  I  had  a 
long  talk  with  him  on  Friday.  He  has 
submitted  material  upon  which  I  have 
based  a  statement  upon  these  points.  I 
will  present  the  statement,  and  I  hope 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  will  give  me  his 
attention  and  his  judgment  of  it,  because 
we  are  here  discussing  what  the  amount 
of  appropriations  shall  be  for  this  year. 
I  can  say  without  any  hesitation  that  if 
there  were  any  way  by  which  we  could 
reduce  the  amount  without  jeopardizing 
the  program  I  would  be  the  first  one 
to  advocate  a  reduction.  But  I  think 
it  is  so  important  that  we  cover  the  en¬ 
tire  ground,  and  understand  what  the 
positions  are,  that  I  have  taken  the  pains 
to  find  out  from  ECA  headquarters  itself 
what  their  compilations  are. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Does  the  Sena¬ 
tor  believe  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
uses  the  words  “economic  theory”  in  the 
right  sense  when  he  uses  them  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  Marshall  plan?  I  wonder 
about  that. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  am  not 
sure  just  what  any  of  us  mean  when  we 
use  the  expression  “economic  recovery.” 
We  might  differ  as  to  what  we  mean  by  it. 
My  whole  conception  of  the  Marshall 
plan  is  that  certain  things  have  to  be 
furnished  by  the  United  States  to  make 
for  the  recovery  of  the  participating 
countries,  and  unless  dollars  are  avail¬ 


able  recovery  cannot  be  obtained.  All 
the  Marshall  plan  has  sought  to  do  is  to 
furnish  the  dollars  to  meet  those  needs, 
to  fill  the  vacuums  in  order  to  put  these 
countries  back  on  their  feet. 

I  felt  gratified  in  securing  this  infor¬ 
mation  from  ECA  headquarters,  which 
seems  to  verify  the  statement  I  have  just 
made.  It  is  only  because  the  commodi¬ 
ties  have  to  come  from  dollar  countries 
that  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  furnish  the 
dollars  to  the  purchasers. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  shall 
proceed  with  the  first  point,  if  I  may. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield  to  the  -*■ 
Senator  from  Utah? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Would  the 
Senator  mind  waiting  until  I  present  this 
argument? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  wonder  if  the  Sena¬ 
tor  is  now  leaving  the  question  of  the 
amount  of  money  which  is  required, 
which  he  thinks  ought  to  be  appropriated 
or  authorized  this  year  for  the  program. 

Is  the  Senator  leaving  that  subject  now? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  No;  I  am 
just  beginning  it. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Then  I  shall  listen 
before  I  ask  questions. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  am  be¬ 
ginning  this  phase  of  it.  I  am  beginning 
the  justification  of  the  figures,  so  far  as 
I  can  justify  them. 

With  regard  to  the  proposal  of  the 
able  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft],  to 
the  effect  that  since  actual  ECA  expendi¬ 
tures  are  under  $3,000,000,000  so  far,  no 
more  funds  need  be  appropriated  until 
July  1;  in  short  the  proposal,  as  I  un¬ 
derstand,  is  that  we  should  not  authorize 
an  appropriation  of  $1,150,000,000  for  the 
period  from  April  3  to  June  30,  1949,  but 
should  instead  rely  upon  the  remaining 
unexpended  ECA  funds  to  carry  the  pro¬ 
gram  until  July  1. 

I  may  say  that  the  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Capehart]  in  his 
speech  last  Friday  developed  that  point 
very  ably,  and  he  tried  to  use  that  argu¬ 
ment  as  a  reason  for  reducing  the  entire 
ECA  appropriation  to  $3,000,000,000.  It 
was  a  very  good  talking  point  as  he  pre¬ 
sented  it;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  in  tak¬ 
ing  that  position  we  overlook  certain 
fundamentals  which  I  asked  the  ECA 
people  to  develop  for  me  in  this  state¬ 
ment  which  I  am  presenting,  showing 
why  we  feel  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
a  continuous  pipe  line  in  our  rehabilita¬ 
tion  program  if  we  are  to  accomplish  the 
over-all  objectives  and  bring  this  work 
to  an  end  in  1952,  which  is  what  we  are 
driving  at,  by  having  those  countries  re¬ 
leased  from  their  need  for  further  aid 
from  us. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Indiana  are  both  correct  in 
stating  that  just  under  $3,000,000,000  of 
the  $5,000,000,000  available  to  ECA  has 
been  expended.  It  is  true  that  $2,000,- 
000,000  remains  for  expenditure  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  countries  participating  in  this 
program ;  but  almost  all  these  funds  have 
already  been  firmly  obligated.  I  am  in¬ 
formed  that  by  the  end  of  this  week  prac- 
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tically  the  entire  $5,000,000,000  will  have 
been  firmly  obligated  for  the  various 
commodities  and  services  needed  by 
those  countries.  So  unless  we  authorize 
and  appropriate  new  funds  for  the  com¬ 
ing  3  months,  ECA  will  be  forced  to  cease 
making  further  commitments,  and  the 
continuity  of  the  program  will  be  inter¬ 
rupted.  It  is  a  part  of  the  facts  of  life 
in  any  program  that  a  pipe  line  must  be 
maintained.  We  cannot  order  an  item 
today  and  have  it  delivered  tomorrow. 
There  is  and  must  always  be  a  lag  be¬ 
tween  the  ordering  of  goods  and  their 
delivery. 

ECA  authorized  procurement  with  its 
funds  in  the  form  of  procurement  au¬ 
thorizations  issued  several  months  in  ad¬ 
vance,  in  order  to  permit  proper  plan¬ 
ning  and  advance  notice  to  private  Amer¬ 
ican  exporters.  These  procurement  au¬ 
thorizations  can  be  issued  only  when 
funds  not  already  obligated  are  on  hand. 
Consequently,  since  ECA  has  already  ob¬ 
ligated  the  money  it  has,  no  further  per¬ 
missions  to  purchase  can  be  given  until 
new  funds  are  made  available.  That  is 
why  the  $1,150,000,000  is  needed  for  the 
next  3  months. 

Let  us  look  at  the  effect  of  not  making 
these  funds  available  upon  the  flow  of 
aid  in  the  European  recovery  program. 
These  facts  were  given  tp  me  by  the  ECA 
office. 

Without  new  funds  until  July  1  there 
will  be  no  ECA  funds  available  to  finance 
shipments  of  wheat  and  coarse  grains 
from  the  end  of  April  to  the  middle  of 
July,  and  ECA  will  be  committed  by  the 
end  of  March  only  for  shipments  to  be 
made  through  April. 

Without  new  funds  until  July  1  there 
would  be  no  ECA  funds  available  to  fi¬ 
nance  shipments  of  cotton  from  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  May  to  the  middle  of  August. 

Without  new  funds  until  July  1  there 
would  be  no  ECA  funds  available  to  fi¬ 
nance  shipments  of  fats  and  oils  from  the 
middle  of  May  until  sometime  in  August. 

Let  us  take  a  specific  country.  Let  us 
consider  the  effect  on  Italy.  While  we 
are  immensely  gratified  at  the  progress 
Italy  has  made  in  overcoming  the  Com¬ 
munist  menace  and  attempting  self-re¬ 
habilitation,  we  know  that  Italy  is  still 
in  critical  condition.  Italy  will  require 
$38,000,000  worth  of  wheat  during  the 
coming  3  months.  These  are  facts  fur¬ 
nished  me  by  the  ECA  office.  Only  $10,- 
000,000  of  this  wheat  has  already  been 
authorized  out  of  funds  now  in  hand. 
Without  new  funds  until  July  1,  the 
Italian  people  would  not  get  $28,000,000 
worth  of  ECA-financed  wheat  which  is 
planned  under  the  program  during  the 
months  of  April,  May,  and  June.  In 
such  a  situation  Italy  would  be  forced  to 
cancel  outstanding  orders  for  industrial 
raw  materials  and  machinery  and  equip¬ 
ment,  and  divert  the  funds  thus  released 
to  wheat  and  other  foodstuffs  without 
which  its  people  cannot  survive.  With¬ 
out  these  industrial  materials  and  equip¬ 
ment  Italian  production  would  slow 
down,  and  the  momentum  of  recovery, 
which  has  been  so  painstakingly  begun, 
would  be  lost,  and  many  months  would 
be  required  to  make  up  lost  ground. 
These  facts  illustrate  the  urgent  need 


for  new  funds  during  the  coming  3 
months. 

Let  me  say,  as  I  tried  to  emphasize 
earlier  in  my  remarks,  that  we  are  now 
dealing  with  what  we  might  call  a  going 
concern.  We  have  taken  a  year  to  make 
it  a  going  concern.  We  must  consider 
the  over-all  implications  of  all  these  pro¬ 
grams  involving  commodities,  and  the 
interrelationship  of  one  with  another. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen¬ 
ator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  for  a  question.- 

Mr.  KEM.  The  ERP  program  was  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Vandenberg]  the  other  day  as  a 
“shot  in  the  arm.”  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New  Jer¬ 
sey  whether  he  thinks  that  Italy  will 
have  sufficiently  recovered  by  1952,  at 
the  end  of  the  4-year  period  contem¬ 
plated  by  the  present  plan,  so  that  ad¬ 
ditional  funds  for  the  purposes  which 
the  Senator  has  just  enumerated  will 
not  be  required? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  That  is  a 
very  difficult  question.  It  is  a  very  proper 
question.  It  is  a  question  which  we  have 
all  been  considering  very  carefully.  ' 

We  have  said  definitely  that  the  cur¬ 
tain  falls  in  1952  so  far  as  this  program 
is  concerned.  Italy  has  made  wonderful 
progress,  and  we  are  hopeful  that  Italy 
will  recover  so  that  she  can  pick  up  at 
that  point.  But  it  is  impossible  for  any 
of  us  to  say  definitely  whether  she  will 
or  will  not.  From  the  studies  which  have 
been  made,  and  from  my  talks  with  the 
various  heads  of  missions,  such  as  Mr. 
Zellerbach,  in  Italy,  I  feel  very  hopeful 
in  the  case  of  Italy.  Mr.  Zellerbach  also 
feels  very  hopeful  that  Italy  may  be  in 
that  position  by  1952. 

Mr.  KEM.  Is  it  only  a  hope? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  The  whole 
thing  is  a  calculated  risk.  It  is  a  choice 
between  this  course  and  doing  nothing, 
and  having  the  imnfinence  of  chaos,  con¬ 
fusion,  and  a  third  world  war. 

Mr.  KEM.  As  the  Senator  knows,  we 
have  taken  a  great  many  calculated  risks. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  agree. 

Mr.  KEM.  We  took  a  calculated  risk 
in  the  case  of  UNRRA. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  have  no 
defense  for  UNRRA,  although  I  think 
it  did  some  good  work. 

Mr.  KEM.  The  Senator  will  recall 
that  at  the  time  it  was  authorized  by 
Congress  the  representation  was  made 
that  if  that  were  done,  no  further  funds 
would  be  required  from  the  American 
people. 

Then  we  had  the  Bretton  Woods  agree¬ 
ment,  which  was  another  calculated 
risk,  which  was  represented  to  us  as  be¬ 
ing  sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Let  me 
correct  the  Senator.  I  do  not  recall  that 
it  was  represented  as  being  sufficient. 
I  do  not  believe  any  of  these  plans  was 
represented  as  being  sufficient  in  itself. 
I  voted  for  all  of  them.  I  did  not  believe 
that  any  one  of  them  was  sufficient.  I 
thought  they  were  steps,  milestones  on 
the  road  to  peace,  but  none  sufficient  in 
Itself. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  shall  be  glad  to  look  up 
the  record,  but  as  I  recall,  at  the  time 


the  $6,000,000,000  Bretton  Woods  appro¬ 
priation  was  recommended  to  us,  it  was 
represented  that  it  would  take  care  of 
the  situation  of  dollar  credits  through¬ 
out  the  world. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  think  it 
was  in  the  direction  of  currency  stabili¬ 
zation,  whatever  that  may  mean  to  the 
economists. 

Mr.  KEM.  As  I  understand,  the  trou¬ 
ble  in  Italy  is  a  matter  of  dollar  credits, 
exactly  the  situation  which  the  Bretton 
Woods  Agreement  was  designed  to  take 
care  of.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  That  may 
be  true.  I  am  not  claiming  perfection 
in  the  carrying  out  of  any  of  these  pro¬ 
grams.  The  Senator  is  bringing  out  for 
the  Record  exactly  what  we  must  bring 
out.  We  must  bring  out  the  problems 
which  we  must  face  in  trying  to  re¬ 
habilitate  a  torn  world  and  to  take  a 
position  of  legitimate  leadership  in  help¬ 
ing  the  nations  to  find  the  solution.  The 
Senator  is  making  a  great  contribution. 

Mr.  KEM.  Of  course,  all  of  us  wish 
to  assist  the  nations  of  the  world,  so  as 
to  help  them  work  out  their  own  des¬ 
tiny;  but  the  question  I  wish  to  ask  the 
Senator  is  whether  we  should  go  ahead 
this  year  on  the  theory  that  this  pro¬ 
gram  is  a  part  of  a  more  or  less  perma¬ 
nent  WPA  throughout  the  world,  or 
whether  we  really  are  proceeding  intelli¬ 
gently  on  a  program  the  end  of  which  is 
in  sight. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  should  like  to  say,  in  answer  to 
that  question,  that  I  have  never  consid¬ 
ered  this  program  as  a  part  or  parcel 
of  a  WPA.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  a 
WPA  or  with  anything  of  that  sort  or 
with  a  relief  program.  It  has  to  do  with 
the  economic  rehabilitation  of  the  na¬ 
tions  concerned,  so  that  they  can  take 
care  of  themselves  and  resume  their 
rightful  place  in  the  family  of  nations. 

Mr.  KEM.  The  program  is  called  the 
European  relief  program. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  No;  it  is 
called  the  economic  reconstruction  pro¬ 
gram. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  know  it  has  obtained  a 
somewhat  more  euphonious  title  as  mat¬ 
ters  proceeded;  but  it  is  generally  called 
the  European  relief  program. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  No;  it  is 
the>European  recovery  program,  and  re¬ 
covery  is  a  very  different  matter  from 
relief.  I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  it 
should  not  be  a  relief  program.  If 
it  were  a  relief  program,  I  would  not  be 
arguing  for  it. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  leave  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  Italy,  I  wish  to  refer  to  an  ECA 
report  which  I  have  on  Italy,  and  this 
reference  may  be  helpful  for  the  Record 
in  regard  to  Italian  progress: 

Despite  production  difficulties,  Italy  has 
made  remarkable  progress  toward  closing  the 
gap  in  its  balance  of  payments.  Taking  1938 
at  100,  the  volume  of,  exports  has  risen  from 
39  in  1946  to  67  in  1947  and  in  the  first  10 
months  of  1948,  to  80  or  86.  If  prewar  ex¬ 
pots  to  the  former  Italian  colonies  are  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  comparison,  the  volumn  of 
Italian  exports  is  already  above  the  1938 
level.  This  remarkable  rate  of  Improvement 
has  been  due  principally  to:  (1)  exchange 
rate  and  exchange  control  policies  adopted 
by  the  Italian  Government  which  provided 
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a  strong  incentive  to  export  and,  in  general, 
kept  Italian  export  prices  competitive  in 
world  markets;  (2)  the  deflation  which  in 
1948  helped  reduce  Italian  costs  and  ex¬ 
port  prices;  and  (3)  the  exploitation  by  en¬ 
terprising  Italian  exporters  of  a  number  of 
favorable,  although  frequently  temporary, 
market  opportunities  which  developed  dur¬ 
ing  1947  and  1948.  Principally  as  a  result 
of  this  rapid  improvement  in  exports,  Italy’s 
need  for  dollar  assistance  has  fallen  consid¬ 
erably  since  1947. 

I  may  add  that  in  talking  to  Mr.  Zeller- 
bach,  I  learned  that  it  is  his  hope  that 
by  1952  we  shall  have  reached  a  place 
where  Italy  will  not  need  any  more  dollar 
aid.  However,  as  I  have  said,  of  course 
that  is  a  speculative  matter. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  stated  that 
this  program  is  not  a  relief  program  in 
any  sense  of  the  word,  and  that  if  it  were 
a  relief  program  he  would  be  opposed 
to  it. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Of  course, 
I  meant  that  it  is  not  a  continuous  relief 
program.  We  did  have  to  provide  some 
relief  during  the  first  year. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  One  thing  that  has 
troubled  me  about  this  so-called  eco¬ 
nomic  recovery  program,  as  it  has  been 
indicated  to  be — and  T  have  followed  it 
closely  and  have  been  in  favor  of  much 
of  it — is  that  so  much  of  it  has  been  in 
the  nature  of  relief,  rather  than  rehabili¬ 
tation  and  recovery.  The  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  does  not  mean  to  say  that 
none  of  the  funds  have  gone  for  what 
might  be  termed  relief  purposes;  does 
he? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  No.  In 
my  opening  remarks  I  pointed  out  that 
in  the  first  year  of  our  operations  under 
this  program  a  large  part  of  the  program 
necessarily  had  to  be  devoted  to  relief, 
in  order  to  get  the  people  of  the  par¬ 
ticipating  countries  back  on  their  feet 
and  to  restore  them  to  a  physical  state 
of  health  which  would  permit  them  to 
return  to  work.  I  pointed  out  that  in 
the  first  year,  80  percent  of  the  program 
was  in  the  nature  of  relief  and  20  per¬ 
cent  was  in  the  nature  of  rehabilitation, 
whereas  in  the  second  year,  the  opposite 
is  true:  20  percent  of  the  program  for 
the  second  year  is  for  relief,  and  80  per¬ 
cent  is  for  rehabilitation  and  reconstruc¬ 
tion.  That  is  why  I  have  been  arguing 
that  the  second  year  is  so  important, 
because  we  must  get  things  going  if  we 
are  to  complete  the  program  by.  1952. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Then  it  is  true  that, 
to  date,  80  percent  of  the  program  has 
been  in  the  nature  of  relief? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  In  the 
first  year,  relief  has  amounted  to  as 
much  as  80  percent,  but  that  figure  has 
been  decreasing;  the  amount  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  devoted  to  relief  has  gradually  been 
diminishing  and  slackening  off.  The 
estimate  is  that  in  the  second  year,  relief 
will  amount  to  20  percent  of  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  There  will  have  to  be 
a  great  change  in  the  program  in  order 
to  shift  to  that  basis,  so  that  relief  will 
constitute  only  20  percent  of  the  pro¬ 
gram. 


Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Of  course, 
the  change  has  been  gradual;  relief  has 
gradually  diminished  as  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  construction  plants, 
and  so  forth,  and  in  the  taking  of  other 
steps  by  which  to  build  up  the  economy 
of  those  nations,  so  as  to  permit  them 
to  obtain  the  necessary  funds  in  order 
to  be  able  to  build  up  their  export  pro¬ 
grams,  and  so  forth. 

Of  course,  everyone  expected  that  in 
the  beginning  there  would  have  to  be  re¬ 
lief  in  order  to  get  things  started.  As 
the  Senator  knows,  in  the  summer  of 
1947,  when  he  was  abroad  with  me,  there 
was  a  great  shortage  of  grain  crops,  and 
we  had  to  help  meet  that  shortage,  and 
that  help  constituted  a  large  part  of  the 
program  at  that  time.  But  the  Senator 
will  also  recall  that  in  the  past  year 
there  have  been  good  grain  crops,  so 
more  of  the  program  is  going  into  the 
capital  goods  industries  and  into  re¬ 
covery. 

I  am  not  troubled  about  that  situa¬ 
tion;  I  think  it  is  the  normal  develop¬ 
ment,  as  we  help  get  people  back  on  their 
feet.  As  they  become  stronger,  so  that 
they  are  able  to  do  a  good  day’s  work, 
they  produce  more. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  wish  to  say  that  I 
have  been  disturbed  about  the  amount 
of  the  program  which  has  been  devoted 
to  relief.  I  supported  the  program  on 
the  basis  that  it  was  a  recovery  and  re¬ 
habilitation  program.  So  I  am  disturbed 
by  the  amount  which  has  been  devoted 
to  relief.  Of  course,  I  realize  that  in 
the  first  year  a  larger  percentage  would 
have  to  go  to  relief,  and  that  as  the  par¬ 
ticipating  countries  get  on  their  feet, 
more  of  the  program  can  be  devoted  to 
recovery  of  a  permanent  nature.  Never¬ 
theless,  I  am  disturbed  over  the  fact  that 
we  seemingly  have  centered  the  program 
on  relief,  and  that,  seemingly,  many  of 
those  countries  have  been  clamoring  for 
the  relief  part  of  the  program,  rather 
than  for  the  other  part. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  would 
not  say  rather  than  for  the  other;  but 
both  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
and  I  are  on  the  so-called  watch-dog 
committee,  and  we  have  seen  that  situa¬ 
tion.  I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  I 
am  sorry  that  so  much  relief  seems  to 
be  necessary. 

But  now  we  find  that  the  program  is 
shifting  to  the  rehabilitation  work.  I 
am  glad  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  has  brought  out  that  point,  be¬ 
cause  we  must  consider  it  as  we  deal  with 
this  matter  over  the  years. 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  should 
like  to  complete  my  remarks,  but  I  shall 
be  glad  to  yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  Is  it  not  true 
that  in  the  case  of  Italy,  the  great,  over¬ 
all  problem  is  one  of  overpopulation 
and  the  need  for  migration  outlets? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  That  is 
quite  true.  We  were  discussing  that 
point  earlier  in  the  debate,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  question  asked  by  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Utah. 

As  I  have  mentioned,  under  this  pro¬ 
gram  we  are  contributing  10  ships  to 
help  move  some  of  the  Italian  surplus 


population.  That  aid  Is  part  of  the 
over-all  ECA  attempt  to  bring  order  cut 
of  chaos  in  connection  with  the  difficul¬ 
ties  facing  these  countries. 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Yes. 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  If  the  colonies 
which  belonged  to  Italy  before  the  days  of 
Mussolini  were  now  returned  to  Italy, 
would  not  that  help  her  in  connection 
with  her  problem  of  overpopulation,  and 
also  help  us  in  connection  with  our  exten¬ 
sion  of  aid? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  think  that 
is  true.  But  when  the  question  of  return¬ 
ing  the  colonies  to  Italy  first  arose,  Italy 
was  varying  between  communism  and 
joining  the  ECA  countries. 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  At  that 
time  fear  was  expressed  that  if  Italy  had 
control  of  those  colonies,  and  then  turned 
to  communism,  the  control  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  would  be  in  the  hands  of  com¬ 
munism.  That  was  a  good  reason  for 
holding  up  the  return  of  the  colonies. 
I  talked  to  many  of  my  Italian  friends, 
and  they  agreed  that  it  was  a  sound 
reason. 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  But  now  all  that 
has  changed. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Yes;  and  I 
hope  the  problem  will  be  settled  to  the 
satisfaction  of  Italy  and  also  for  the  bet¬ 
terment  of  the  entire  international  family 
of  nations. 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  I  thank  my  col¬ 
league. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  shall  yield  if  requested  to  do  so, 
although  I  should  like  very  much  to  con¬ 
clude  my  remarks,  because  I  have  been  on 
my  feet  for  about  2  hours  now. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  The  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  previously  stated  that  he  would 
welcome  questions. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Oh,  yes; 
and  I  do.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  should  like  to  ask 
about  the  Italian  situation.  Inasmuch  as 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
can  he  inform  us  now  what,  if  any,  addi¬ 
tional  burden  will  be  placed  on  Italy  in  an 
economic  sense  by  reason  of  membership 
in  the  proposed  North  Atlantic  Pact? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  am  frank 
to  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  that 
I  have  not  studied  that  matter  sufficiently 
to  be  able  to  give  him  a  considered  an¬ 
swer.  But  when  the  North  Atlantic  Pact 
debate  occurs  in  the  Senate,  I  shall  try 
to  inform  myself  as  to  that  matter.  I 
cannot  answer  because  I  do  not  know 
what  share  of  united  defense,  if  there  is 
to  be  a  share,  we  shall  look  to  Italy  or  to 
the  other  countries  to  provide.  It  de¬ 
pends  on  that. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Utah? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Has  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  been  given  a  budget  or 
blueprint  of  the  expenditures  we  are  likely 
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to  be  required  to  make  in  connection  not 
only  with  the  European  recovery  program 
but  also  with  the  North  Atlantic  Pact,  if 
and  when  it  is  ratified? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  We  have 
not  obtained  the  details.  There  have 
been  some  suggestions. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Have  there  been  any 
over-all  figures  suggested? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  There  have 
been  some  suggestions  as  to  the  over-all 
figure,  but  they  were  given  in  executive 
session,  and  until  developed,  I  do  not 
think  I  can  comment. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Does  the  Senator  not 
think  it  important  now  to  know  what  our 
over-all  commitments  are  to  be,  before 
we  make  any  commitment  under  the 
present  program? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  No.  My 
own  feeling  is  that  this  program,  with  its 
implications,  is  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  items  of  the  national  budget  this 
year.  I  think  this  program  should  be 
considered  on  its  merits,  and  that  we  can 
deal  with  the  other  program  when  we 
come  to  it. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Does  the  Senator  not 
think  it  wise  in  the  handling  of  such 
matters,  to  have  a  complete  picture  of 
what  the  requirements  are  going  to  be. 
so  we  can  form  a  theory  about  one  or  the 
•other,  as  the  need  is  indicated? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  think 
that  is  wise. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Of  course  I  respect 
the  fact  this  has  probably  been  told  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  in  execu¬ 
tive  session,  but  here  we  are  considering 
a  part  of  a  world-wide  reeovery  program, 
and  a  part  of  the  fight  against  the  cold 
war,  and  it  seems  to  me  the  Senate  and 
the  people  of  the  country  are  now  en¬ 
titled  to  know  what  that  over-all  picture 
is,  executive  session  or  no  executive  ses¬ 
sion.  I  do  not  want  to  be  discourteous 
in  any  way,  but  it  seems  to  me  we  ought 
to  have  those  figures.  I  cannot  vote  in¬ 
telligently  on  this  proposal  unless  I  know 
what  else  is  going  to  be  asked  in  the  for¬ 
eign  budget. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  may  say 
to  the  Senator  that  in  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  the  bill,  on  page  6,  there 
will  be  found  over-all  figures,  in  a  table 
entitled  “Budget  Statement  on  Interna¬ 
tional  Affairs  and  Finance,”  which  af¬ 
fords  a  rather  comprehensive  over-all 
picture. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  What  does  it  include 
for  the  North  Atlantic  Pact? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  It  does 
not  include  that,  because  as  I  have  stated, 
the  figures  affecting  the  pact  have  not 
been  broken  down.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  figure  would  be  $1,000,000,- 
000  or  what  it  would  be. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Has  not  the  com¬ 
mittee  been  informed  in  the  detailed  con¬ 
sultation  about  the  pact  which,  as  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman  says,  has  occurred  between 
the  State  Department  and  the  commit¬ 
tee?  Has  the  committee  not  been  in¬ 
formed  of  what  that  figure  will  be,  of 
what  the  next  step  will  be,  after  the  pact 
Is  ratified? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  We  had 
merely  an  approximation.  It  is  a  very 
rough  approximation  of  what  it  might 
be,  and  it  is  not  certain  that  any  appro¬ 


priation  will  be  needed  for  it  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  moment.  In  fact,  the  pact  does  not 
involve  any  authorization  whatever. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  understand  that, 
but  there  is  always  an  uncertainty,  as 
there  was  about  the  Marshall  plan  pro¬ 
gram.  We  considered  it  a  year  ago,  and 
now  we  come  to  the  second  year. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  There 
would  be  involved  giving  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  military  program  under  the 
pact,  and  that  detail  has  not  been  worked 
out. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  am  taking  all  that 
into  consideration,  and  I  have  been  read¬ 
ing  statements  by  the  experts  that  the 
North  Atlantic  Pact  will  be  a  dead  pigeon, 
unless  we  implement  it  by  a  heavy  sup¬ 
port  for  a  rearmament  program. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  That  is 
the  argument  of  many.  Others  do  not 
agree.  That  has  not  been  determined. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  should  like  to  know 
whether  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
agrees  with  the  theory  that  we  must 
have  an  implementation  of  the  pact  by  a 
strong  rearmament  program  for  Europe? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  have 
never  been  one  of  those  who  have  under¬ 
taken  to  suggest  what  the  figures  for 
the  whole  rearmament  program  should 
be.  I  think  the  figures  have  to  be 
screened  and  examined  very  carefully, 
even  the  suggestions  that  have  been  made 
up  to  date  as  to  the  $15,000,000,000  pro¬ 
gram.  I  want  to  examine  that  very  care¬ 
fully  before  giving  it  my  approval. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  In  fact,  it  has  been 
discussed,  has  it  not,  that  about  $15,000,- 
000,000  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  give 
Europe  something  like  40  divisions,  and 
so  on? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  No,  that 
is  the  Armed  Services  Committee  pro¬ 
gram,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  what 
the  Senator  is  discussing. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  It  has  something  to 
do  with  the  cost,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  With  the 
over-all  cost,  yes. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  That  is  what  I  am 
trying  to  find  out,  how  much  money  are 
we  going  to  be  called  upon  to  appropriate 
for  our  world  budget.  I  want  to  know 
whether  the  committee  has  considered 
Chiria,  Asia,  the  occupation  costs  in 
Japan  and  in  Germany,  Greece,  Turkey, 
and  all  other  matters  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Every¬ 
thing  is  summarized  on  page  6  of  the 
report,  except  the  one  item  about  which 
the  Senator  is  asking,  namely,  what  the 
implications  of  the  Atlantic  Pact  are.  It 
includes  aid  to  China.  It  includes  a 
great  deal  more  than  I  think  will  be  in¬ 
cluded  for  China,  as  an  over-all  figure. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  As  I  understand  it 
then,  the  Senator  says  only  an  approxi¬ 
mation  has  been  given  to  the  committee, 
and  does  not  at  this  time  feel  that  he 
can  reveal  that  figure. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Only  be¬ 
cause  it  was  not  given  in  detail  at  all, 
and  because  it  was  merely  given  as  a 
guess,  the  basis  on  which  the  Senator 
is  asking  it  now.  There  was  an  over-all 
guess  as  to  what  it  might  approximate. 
If  the  chairman  of  the  committee  were 
present,  I  should  have  no  objection  to 
asking  him,  but,  as  a  member  of  the  com¬ 


mittee,  I  would  feel  that  a  figure  given 
in  executive  session,  which  might  be 
given  wide  publicity  if  I  made  a  state¬ 
ment  here,  and  which  might  not  be  ac¬ 
curate  at  all,  but  rather  merely  a  guess, 
might  be  inappropriate  to  discuss.  I 
should  not  hesitate,  off  the  floor,  to  tell 
the  Senator  privately  in  confidence  what 
I  think  the  figure  would  approximate, 
but  I  should  prefer  not  to  say  it  in  public 
at  this  time,  because  I  think  it  would  be 
wrongly  construed. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Does  the  Senator 
agree  with  me  we  ought  to  know  what 
the  foreign  budget  is  going  to  be  this 
year  and  for  the  next  4  or  5  years,  be¬ 
fore  we  make  any  more  commitments  or 
authorizations?  Should  we  merely  take 
them  up  piecemeal,  and  then  when  we 
get  through,  add  them  up,  and  say,  “Well, 
I  guess  we  can  stand  that”?  Does  the 
Senator  think  that  that  is  the  proper 
way  to  proceed? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  has  the  figure  for  this  year.  I  do 
not  think  we  can  anticipate  4  years 
ahead.  That  is  the  reason  we  declined 
last  year  to  consider  a  4-year  program. 
We  said  we  would  review  the  program 
every  year. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  But  there  was  more 
or  less  commitment  to  go  on  with  the 
Marshall  program,  once  we  started  it,  was 
there  not? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  It  depends 
upon  whether  production  is  obtained, 
and  whether  the  participating  countries 
are  cooperating. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  information.  I  am  very  much  in 
doubt  as  to  how  much  money  we  ought 
to  vote  for  the  European  recovery  pro¬ 
gram.  I  am  for  the  program.  I  voted 
for  it  last  year,  and  I  intend  to  vote  for 
it  again,  but  I  should  like  to  know  what 
over-all  demand  is  going  to  be  made  upon 
the  Treasury  this  year,  and,  if  the  figures 
are  available,  for  another  year,  and  an¬ 
other  year,  and  another  year,  I  want  to 
know.  I  want  to  know  how  much  money 
we  shall  have  to  spend,  before  we  start 
spending  it. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  do  not 
think  we  can  tell  the  amount  which  will 
be  required  for  another  year  and  another 
year,  but  I  think  we  can  tell  for  this 
year.  Mind  you,  Mr.  President,  we  are 
asking  for  authorizations  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  bill,  and  when  the  appropriation 
time  comes,  all  the  figures  will  be  before 
Senators  when  they  are  considering  the 
appropriation  and  before  they  vote  on  it. 
I  am  in  the  same  position  as  is  the  Sen¬ 
ator.  I  do  not  want  to  vote  for  1  cent 
more  than  we  are  able  to  take  care  of, 
and  I  am  against  any  increase  in  our 
taxes,  too. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  How  are  we  going  to 
be  able  to  tell  how  much  we  can  take 
care  of,  if  we  cannot  get  the  figures? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  can  get  the  figures  when  the  appro¬ 
priation  bill  comes  before  the  Senate. 
This  is  a  ceiling  on  the  appropriation, 
simply  to  take  care  of  the  estimated  needs 
of  the  program. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  It  also  becomes  the 
floor.  As  I  found  out  by  past  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  past  2  years,  when  once  we 
name  a  ceiling,  it  also  becomes  the  floor. 
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Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  In  some 
cases  it  has;  there  is  no  question  about 
that. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  thank 
the  Senator,  because  I  think  these  inter¬ 
ruptions  are  helpful  in  bringing  before 
the  people  of  the  country  and  before  our 
colleagues  what  is  in  our  minds  as  to 
the  implications  of  the  program.  They 
are  all  helpful.  I  am  all  in  favor  of  it. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  interrupting. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  should  merely  like 
to  make  an  observation,  if  the  Senator 
will  permit  me.  I  want  to  do  everything 

I  can,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  United 
States,  to  help  the  people  of  the  par¬ 
ticipating  countries  get  on  their  feet.  I 
am  willing  to  go  as  far  as  we  reason¬ 
ably  can,  but  I  do  not  want  to  go  beyond 
what  is  absolutely  required,  and  beyond 
our  ability.  I  want  to  call  the  Senator’s 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  European 
recovery  program  as  finally  forecast  by 
Mr.  Hoffman  at  $17,000,000,000  would 
build  every  reclamation  project  in  the 
West,  without  any  cost  to  the  people 
there,  and  it  could  be  given  to  them  just 
as  it  is  proposed  to  give  it  to  Europe.  We 
could  make  this  Nation  immeasurably 
stronger  by  building  those  reclamation 
projects.  I  am  watching  this  matter 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest  because  I 
know  when  I  go  before  the  committee 
of  Congress  and  ask  for  large  appropria¬ 
tions  for  our  reclamation  projects,  it  will 
be  said,  “We  cannot  do  it,”  and  my  peo¬ 
ple  will  say  “Well,  you  gave  it  to  Europe, 
why  can’t  you  give  it  to  us  at  home,  if 
you  want  to  make  America  strong?” . 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Would 
the  Senator  mind  my  saying  at  that 
point  that  we  are  preparing  figures  to  do 
the  things  he  suggests.  But  I  want  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Senator  to  the 
fact  that  the  important  consideration 
that  causes  me  to  support  this  program, 
as  I  am  supporting  it  here,  is  my  ihterest 
in  the  peace  of  the  world.  If  I  did  not 
feel  this  was  a  milestone  on  the  road  to 
world  peace,  I  should  not  be  supporting 
the  program.  This  is  a  part  of  the  policy 
of  the  United  States,  since  World  War 

II  is  over,  in  bringing  about  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  nations  of  the  world  for  peace 
and  the  restoration  of  the  nations  that 
believe  in  the  fundamental  freedoms  and 
the  liberties  in  which  the  United  States 
believes. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  believe  in  peace,  too, 
and  I  am  willing  to  go  a  long  way  for  it. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  know  the 
Senator  believes  in  peace,  and  it  is  what 
I  am  arguing  for,  because  I  believe  it  is 
the  solution  to  the  whole  problem. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  hope  the  Senator 
understands  when  we  ask  these  questions 
that  we  are  not  doing  it  because  we  are 
against  peace.  If  we  had  peace,  we  would 
know  what  we  could  do  with  the  eco¬ 
nomic  program,  and  with  those  who  are 
sent  here  to  discuss  rehabilitation  from 
the  ravages  of  war. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  That  is 
quite  true. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  believe 
that  the  United  States  will  be  prosperous 
when  the  rest  of  the  world  has  recovered, 


far  more  than  would  be  the  case  if  we 
were  isolated.  Let  me  put  it  in  this  way: 
I  feel  there  is  an  international  urge,  so 
far  as  trade  and  a  recovered  world  is 
concerned,  that  can  work  for  peace. 

I  wish  to  continue  my  remarks,  if  I 
may.  I  was  discussing,  Mr.  President,  the 
pipe-line  principle  and  the  necessity  for 
an  appropriation  of  $1,150,000,000  be¬ 
tween  April  and  June. 

Any  stoppage  in  the  availability  of 
funds  for  the  ordering  of  goods  during 
the  next  3  months  is  bound  to  be  re¬ 
flected  in  a  substantially  reduced  flow  of 
aid  to  the  participating  countries  during 
the  summer  and  to  disrupt  the  orderly 
planning  and  carrying  out  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  We  cannot  live  off  the  pipeline 
and  place  no  new  orders  without  having 
the  pipe  line  run  out  at  some  later  time. 
The  deliberate  interruption  of  aid  at  this 
stage  of  the  program — even  with  the 
promise  of  building  back  the  flow  after 
July  1 — would  dissipate  the  momentum 
of  recovery  and  the  increased  confidence 
of  the  people  of  Europe  just  at  a  time 
when  it  is  critically  important  to  get  the 
greatest  benefit  from  them  for  European 
recovery.  The  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  would  in  the  end  cost  more 
dollars,  not  less,  for  European  recovery. 

From  the  press  I  understand  that  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  made  still  an¬ 
other  proposal,  namely,  that  the  Con¬ 
gress  appropriate  the  $4,280,000,000, 
which  the  bill  before  the  Senate  would 
make  available  from  July  1  for  the  fiscal 
year  1950,  for  15  months  beginning  April 
3.  The  Senator  further  proposes  that  if 
the  President  finds  it  necessary,  he  may 
authorize  the  ECA  to  use  the  funds  in  12 
months,  that  is,  by  April  3,  1950.  This 
arrangement  is  similar  to  that  adopted 
last  year  in  the  Appropriation  Act.  The 
requests  made  to  the  Congress  last  year 
were  based  upon  estimates  made  before 
actual  operating  experience  had  been 
gained. 

We  had  hoped  at  that  time  that  the 
funds  would  take  care  of  the  situation 
through  the  coming  June,  but  the  Pres¬ 
ident  had  to  call  on  the  entire  funds  ap¬ 
propriated,  as  he  was  authorized  to  do, 
and  which  had  been  obligated  prior  to 
April  1.  The  same  suggestion  is  made 
this  year.  But  the  situation  is  different 
this  year  from  what  it  was  last  year. 

The  amounts  of  funds  provided  jn  the 
present  bill  are  estimates  arrived  at 
through  the  use  of  agencies  such  as  the 
country  missions,  the  office  of  the  special 
representative — and  ECA  Washington, 
established  by  the  Congress  itself  in  the 
ECA  Act  last  year.  Figures  were  pro¬ 
posed  in  the  first  instance  by  the  indi¬ 
vidual  participating  countries.  They 
have  been  closely  screened  by  the  ECA 
missions  in  the  several  participating 
countries. 

Every  head  of  mission  visiting  this 
country  told  us  of  conferences  of  leaders 
to  determine  whether  their  figures  were 
acceptable.  The  collected  country  fig¬ 
ures  were  then  screened  by  the  joint 
Organization  for  European  Economic  Co¬ 
operation,  the  existence  of  which  was 
made  a  condition  of  continued  ECA  aid 
by  the  Congress  in  the  original  act.  The 
figures  were  then  severely  screened  by 


the  office  of  the  special  representative  in 
Paris,  by  the  ECA  administration  in 
Washington,  and  by  the  National  Ad¬ 
visory  Council. 

That  council,  as  all  Senators  know, 
was  established  to  advise  the  ECA. 

Therefore,  the  Congress  is  confronted 
this  year  with  an  entirely  different  situ¬ 
ation  from  that  on  which  it  legislated 
last  year.  In  spite  of  all  the  difficulties 
and  in  spite  of  all  the  guesses,  the  legis¬ 
lation  last  year  turned  out  to  be  on  a 
very  sound  basis. 

The  estimated  requirements  for  the 
program  during  the  coming  3  months 
and  the  next  fiscal  year  have  been 
screened  many  times,  on  the  basis  of  a 
full  year’s  experience  with  the  aid  pro¬ 
gram,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  organizations  which  Congress  in  the 
original  ECA  Act  expressly  provided  for 
or  contemplated. 

In  all  likelihood,  therefore,  if  this  pro¬ 
posal  of  Senator  Taft’s  were  adopted, 
the  $4,280,000,000  would  be  exhausted  by 
the  end  of  12  months  and  the  ECA 
would  be  required  to  come  before  the 
Congress  for  an  additional  appropria¬ 
tion  for  the  remaining  3  months  of  the 
fiscal  year  1950,  just  as  they  are  now  do¬ 
ing.  I  believe  it  will  be  agreed  that  this 
is  not  a  satisfactory  or  efficient  proce¬ 
dure  since  it  involves  the  Congress  in  the 
dilemma  of  either  delaying  appropria¬ 
tion  of  funds  for  the  fourth  quarter  of 
the  fiscal  year  beyond  the  time  when 
they  should  be  available  to  permit  order¬ 
ly  operations  and  forward  planning,  or 
of  acting  on  the  necessary  legislation 
without  full  consideration. 

It  is  unlikely  that  the  Congress  will 
be  in  session  early  enough  to  appropriate 
new  funds  by  January  1  next  year.  In 
fact,  the  funds  available  for  the  last 
quarter  of  the  fiscal  year,  in  all  probabil¬ 
ity,  would  not  be  known  before  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  that  quarter.  It  would  be 
impossible  for  ECA  to  issue  its  authori¬ 
zations  in  advance  of  the  time  when  the 
contracts  have  to  be  made,  and  the  ef-' 
forts  of  ECA  to  establish  and  maintain 
purchasing  on  a  forward  basis  will  be  de¬ 
feated  as  they  have  been  in  the  present 
instance.  If,  however,  we  put  ECA  on  a 
fiscal-year  basis  by  passing  this  bill, 
which  authorizes  an  appropriation  to 
complete  fiscal  1949  and  another  appro¬ 
priation  for  fiscal  1950,  the  ECA  can 
come  before  Congress  in  good  time  to 
secure  its  appropriation  sufficiently  in 
advance  of  July  1,  1950,  to  make  possible 
uninterrupted  forward  programing.  It 
will  alsp  mean  that  ECA  will  be  on  a 
true  fiscal  year  basis,  like  any  other 
agency  of  the  Government.  Its  plan¬ 
ning  year  will  harmonize  with  the  basis 
on  which  the  Europeans  themselves  pre-  • 
pare  their  recovery  programs  and  with 
such  other  factors  as  agricultural  fore¬ 
casts  which  are  normally  made  on  a  fis¬ 
cal  year  basis. 

So,  Mr.  President,  on  that  point,  I  sin¬ 
cerely  hope  that  the  appropriation  sug¬ 
gested  will  be  left  in  the  bill  as  it  is  pre¬ 
sented,  as  the  committee  has  given  it 
great  consideration  and  study,  and  feels 
that  it  is  necessary  in  c:der  to  keep  the 
pipe  line  full. 
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I  now  come,  Mr.  President,  to  another 
question  which  has  been  brought  up  and 
which  I  think  is  of  great  importance. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  before  he  comes  to 
that  point? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Is  the  Senator 
now  leaving  the  fiscal  question? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  shall 
come,  in  a  moment,  to  the  balance-of- 
payments  theory  referred  to  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft],  but,  in  the 
meantime,  my  purpose  is  to  discuss  the 
problem  of  aid  to  Great  Britain  and  the 
criticisms  which  have  been  made  of  the 
British  program. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  If  I  may,  I  should 
like  to  ask  a  question,  which  I  think  is 
appropriate  at  this  time.  The  Senator 
has  said  that  these  figures  were  consid¬ 
ered  as  of  the  date  of  November  30,  1948, 
and  that  he  agreed  that  price  consider¬ 
ations  might  well  be  considered  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  when  it 
takes  up  the  bill  in  the  latter  part  of  May 
or  June.  My  question  is  this:  Should  not 
the  committee  also  be  able  to  consider 
the  increasing  improvement  in  the  re¬ 
covery  of  the  European  countries  over 
that  period  of  time,  together  with  other 
factors  in  that  connection,  as  well  as 
changes  in  the  price  level? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  think 
that  is  a  very  proper  and  relevent  ques¬ 
tion,  but  I  call  the  attention  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  to  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  participating  countries  are  diag¬ 
nosed  in  different  ways,  depending  on 
what  facts  are  considered.  I  shall  refer 
to  the  British  situation  in  a  moment. 
There  has  been  a  public  statement  by  Mr. 
Mayhew,  who  is  connected  with  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Government,  to  the  effect  that  Brit¬ 
ish  recovery  was  complete,  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  immediately  raised,  “Then,  why 
do  we  need  to  do  anything  more  for  Brit¬ 
ain?" 

We  asked  Mr.  Hoffman  and  Mr.  Fin- 
letter  to  tell  us  what  was  meant  by  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Mayhew.  We  also  had 
statements  of  other  British  people  with 
regard  to  Great  Britain’s  situation.  Mr. 
Finletter’s  statement  was  most  encour¬ 
aging.  But  the  point  that  is  overlooked 
is  that  while  British  recovery  on  their 
own  home  base  may  appear  to  be  com¬ 
plete  and  progressive,  the  problem  of 
dollars  is  not  solved  by  simply  taking 
that  over-all  position.  That  is  what  I 
shall  undertake  to  discuss. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  point  I  am 
trying  to  make  is  that  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee  could  properly  take  into 
consideration  other  questions  in  addition 
to  the  changes  in  price  levels  that  may 
be  appropriate  at  this  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  think 
that  is  true.  But  I  want  to  warn  the 
Appropriations  Committee  that  access 
to  the  proper  sources  of  information  is 
most  important,  so  that  the  committee 
eommittee  cannot  be  led  astray  by  what 
may  appear  to  be  superficial  problems 
which  may  have  been  dealt  with  but 
which  do  not  go  to  the  bottom  of  the 
recovery  situation. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senator 
knows,  as  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 


tions  Committee,  that  we  must  not  let 
our  friends  and  associates  be  misled  into 
the  belief  that  this  authorization  bill  does 
not  mean  that  the  money  will  be  actually 
appropriated. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  appre¬ 
ciate  that. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Is  not  that  very 
important? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  It  is  very 
important,  and  as  other  members  of  the 
committee  have  said  before,  especially 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan,  who  have  been  our  leaders 
in  developing  this  whole  program,  I  am 
confident  our  committee  will  be  the  first 
to  make  any  possible  reduction  in  the  ap¬ 
propriation  which  conditions  justify. 

There  are  three  possibilities.  We  have 
first  the  authorization,  then  we  have  the 
committees  on  appropriations,  which  can 
'screen  the  figures,  and  if  possible  reduce 
them.  Then  we  have  the  fact  that  the 
Administrator  and  the  Deputy  Adminis¬ 
trator,  and  their  staffs,  are  good  Ameri¬ 
cans,  and  even  though  they  have  the 
authorization  and  the  appropriations,  if 
they  find  the  money  is  not  needed,  they 
will  not  recommend  its  appropriation 
just  because  it  is  authorized.  So  I  think 
we  have  three  checks  to  protect  us  against 
extravagance. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  wonder  if 
the  Senator  has  seen  the  report  just- 
made  by  the  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  I 
believe  in  connection  with  the  public 
works  appropriation.  I  think  they  come 
to  the  very  definite  conclusion  that  the 
costs  of  construction  and  material  equip¬ 
ment  are  approximately  15  percent  lower 
than  the  average  of  last  year.  That  re¬ 
port  has  just  been  issued.  I  saw  it  about 
an  hour  ago,  and  I  wondered  if  the  Sen¬ 
ator  had  seen  it. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  regret 
that  I  have  not  seen  it,  but  I  am  very 
much  interested  in  the  figures.  That  is 
one  of  the  things  we  have  been  discussing 
which  should  be  taken  into  account  by 
the  Committees  on  Appropriations  when 
they  come  to  making  the  appropriations. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  If  the  Senator 
will  yield  further,  I  should  like  to  ask  him 
if  it  is  not  his  view  that,  this  being  merely 
the  question  of  an  authorization,  it  will 
not  be  definitely  up  to  the  Committees 
on  Appropriations  and  to  the  Congress 
later  to  examine  the  costs  of  the  program 
when  voting  for  the  appropriations 
which  will  implement  it. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  agree  ab¬ 
solutely. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Perhaps  the 
Senator  has  already  discussed  that  point, 
I  came  into  the  Chamber  just  a  moment 
ago. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  It  has 
been  mentioned  before  by  other  speak¬ 
ers  in  behalf  of  the  bill,  and  we  all  agree 
that  the  authorization  reflects  our  best 
judgment,  from  all  the  material  and  all 
the  witnesses  we  had  before  us ;  that  the 
amount  recommended  is  the  proper  fig¬ 
ure  to  be  authorized  in  order  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  purpose  at  which  we  are  driv¬ 


ing,  and  that  there  are  still  possibilities 
on  the  part  of  the  Committees  on  Appro¬ 
priations,  when  they  come  to  recommend 
appropriations,  to  determine  the  amount 
of  money  needed  at  that  time. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  wish  to  em¬ 
phasize,  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  along  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey,  that  what  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  was  saying 
a  moment  ago  I  think  is  important, 
namely,  that  we  make  completely  clear 
to  the  Crongress  and  to  the  American 
people  that  this  particular  action  in  the 
way  of  authorization  is  not  the  voting  of 
the  money. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  am  glad 
the  Senator  emphasized  that  point,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  most  important  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  should  understand  it,  and 
that  the  American  people  should  not 
criticize  the  Committees  on  Appropria¬ 
tions,  when  the  Congress  authorizes  this 
full  amount,  if  later  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  feel  it  is  not  necessary  to 
recommend  the  appropriation  of  all  of 
the  money  authorized.  That  is  the 
proper  function  of  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations.  '  . 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  ask  the  Senator 
whether  it  is  not  true  that;  if  there  is  to 
be  any  elasticity,  or  any  device  for  tak¬ 
ing  up  the  shock,  it  should  be  in  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  rather 
than  in  the  authorization,  because  an 
appropriation  cannot  exceed  the  au¬ 
thorization,  but  the  Committee  on  Ap¬ 
propriations  can  cut  down  an  authori¬ 
zation.  So  the  committee  should  be  left 
free,  within  the  scope  of  the  authoriza¬ 
tion,  to  reduce  the  amounts  if  conditions 
at  the  time  warrant.  For  instance,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  just  pointed  out  that 
building  costs  have  gone  down,  and  that 
is  only  one  index.  Perhaps  other  costs 
will  go  down.  I  thoroughly  approve  the 
attitude  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  and  I  think  he  has  made  a  very 
splendid  point. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Texas.  Of  course, 
what  he  says  is  entirely  correct.  I  think 
it  is  proper  we  should  see  to  it  that  the 
people  of  the  country  understand  the 
situation,  so  that  they  will  not  criticize 
the  Committees  on  Appropriations  if 
they  recommend  the  appropriation  of 
less  than  the  authorization,  in  the  event 
they  discover  that  less  money  is  needed 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  have  made 
that  reasonably  clear,  and  I  am  sure 
that  no  one  could  misunderstand  the  po¬ 
sition  of  the  members  of  the  committee. 
The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
looper],  who  is  a  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations,  has  just 
stressed  the  point,  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  and  others  have  done  likewise. 

I  might  say  in  passing  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  lower  prices  is  involved  in  the 
whole  picture  from  another  angle,  be¬ 
cause  if  prices  of  commodities  sent  to 
foreign  countries  are  lower,  they  will 
probably  get  lower  prices  for  their  ex¬ 
ports,  which  is  what  they  need  in  order 
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to  take  care  of  their  problems.  So  the 
price  question  Is  a  difficult  one,  with 
which  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
will  have  to  deal  carefully  in  making  the 
proper  appropriations. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  now  tackle  what 
probably  should  be  called  the  $64  ques¬ 
tion,  because  it  has  been  open  to  so  much 
criticism.  I  refer  to  the  question  of  aid 
to  the  United  Kingdom.  It  was  suggest¬ 
ed  that  the  United  Kingdom  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  great  deal  of  aid.  I  think  the 
figure  of  aid  to  Britain  this  year  is  $940,- 
000,000,  and  I  think  we  are  going  to 
meet  the  argument  that  that  is  one  of 
the  areas  where  there  might  be  a  re¬ 
duction. 

Again  I  made  inquiry  of  the  ECA 
headquarters  in  order  to  get  the  facts  on 
which  to  make  a  statement  which  I  have 
prepared,  and  which  I  shall  give  for  the 
Record,  and  also  try  to  bring  out  as  sim¬ 
ply  as  possible  what  the  British  prob¬ 
lem  is. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  thoroughly  ap¬ 
plaud  the  Senator.  I  Was  about  to  ask 
him  if  it  is  not  possible  that  in  his 
remarks  he  can  treat  the  intercountry- 
trade  arrangement,  which  I  think  is  on 
the  way  to  solution,  that  is,  regarding 
the  sterling  area,  and  matters  of  that 
kind. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  did  not 
have  so  much  in  mind  developing  the 
intercountry  arrangement  as  meeting  the 
specific  criticism  that  England  has  re¬ 
covered  and  does  not  need  any  further 
aid  and  trying  in  A  B  C  language,  if  I 
might,  to  explain  the  principal  point  of 
our  continued  aid  to  Britain. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Very  well. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  shall 
speak  but  a  moment  on  aid  to  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  United  Kingdom  is  ap¬ 
proaching  a  position  in  which  her  total 
earnings  in  all  currencies  will  balance, 
or  nearly  balance,  her  total  payments  in 
all  currencies.  Great  Britain  is  already 
running  a  substantial  export  surplus 
with  the  other  participating  countries 
and  with  other  countries  in  the  sterling 
area,  but  a  substantial  deficit  with  the 
dollar  area.  That  is  the  important  point 
in  this  whole  discussion,  that  there  is  a 
substantial  deficit  with  the  dollar  area. 

Because  of  the  remarkable  recovery 
progress  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  need 
of  the  United  Kingdom  for  continuing 
United  States  aid  has  been  questioned  in 
certain  quarters.  These  questions  arise 
from  a  failure  to  distinguish  between  the 
recovery  of  production  and  over-all  ex¬ 
ports,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  balance 
of  exports  to,  and  imports  from,  the 
dollar  area,  on  the  other  hand. 

Britain  still  does  not  earn  enough  dol¬ 
lars  to  pay  for  the  goods  which  it  can 
buy  only  for  dollars  and  which  it  needs 
in  order  to  continue,  or  even  to  main¬ 
tain,  its  recovery  progress.  This  is  the 
gap  which  ECA  aid  must  bridge  until  it 
can  be  closed  by  the  efforts  of  Britain 
itself. 

Because  of  Britain’s  recovery  through¬ 
out  the  past  year  with  the  help  of  ECA 
aid,  the  United  Kingdom  request  for  aid 


during  the  fiscal  year  1950  is  24  percent 
less  than  the  fiscal  1949  program.  I  am 
informed  that  the  other  countries  are 
asking  15  percent  less;  in  the  case  of 
Britain  it  is  24  percent  less. 

This  is  evidence  both  of  the  remark¬ 
able  progress  which  the  United  Kingdom 
has  made  in  driving  hard  to  increase 
production  and  exports  while  maintain¬ 
ing  an  austerity  program  at  home,  and 
of  the  determination  of  the  British  peo¬ 
ple  to  stand  on  their  own  feet  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

All  of  the  administration’s  witnesses 
testified  that  the  United  Kingdom’s  pro¬ 
gram  is  a  tight  fit  and  that  any  reduction 
would  adversely  affect  recovery  not  only 
in  the  United  Kingdom  but  also  in  west¬ 
ern  Europe.  Mr.  Hoffman  explained  to 
the  committee  the  effect  of,  let  us  say,  a 
$200,000,000  cut  in  the  program.  That 
figure  has  been  used  a  number  of  times. 
I  have  been  challenged  by  a  number  of 
people  who  asked  why  we  cannot  cut 
$200,000,000  from  funds  for  British  aid. 
One  of  the  effects  of  such  a  cut  would  be 
to  reduce  Britain’s  imports  of  industrial 
raw  materials  from  the  United  States. 
This  would,  in  turn,  reduce  Britain’s 
ability  to  manufacture  goods,  and  this, 
in  turn,  would  be  reflected  in  reduced 
exports  to  the  dollar  areas.  It  was  esti¬ 
mated  by  Mr.  Hoffman  that  a  cut  of 
$200,000,000  in  aid  would  cause  a  loss  of 
a  minimum  of  $70,000,000  in  export  earn¬ 
ings,  thereby  requiring  a  total  cut  in  im¬ 
ports,  not  of  $200,000,000  by  which  aid 
would  be  reduced,  but  of  $270,000,000. 

That  sounds  complicated  in  figures, 
but  Senators  can  see  how  it  would  work. 

In  other  words,  without  the  industrial 
raw  materials  and  equipment  and  other 
items  in  the  proposed  program,  which 
Britain  can  obtain  only  for  dollars,  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  United  States,  Britain  can¬ 
not  even  maintain  the  level  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  exports  which  it  reached  during 
the  past  year.  In  fact,  still  higher  pro¬ 
duction  and  export  levels  are  required  if 
Britain  is  to  earn  the  dollars  which  it 
needs  for, the  materials  from  the  United 
States  and  on  which  its  production  and 
recovery  depend. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  brief  statement 
of  the  British  position,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  anyone  who  thinks  it  through 
can  see  that  while  Britain  has  recovered 
so  far  as  the  situation  is  concerned  with 
the  other  currencies,  the  dollar  situation 
still  remains,  and  that  she  must  buy 
much  of  her  raw  materials  here  in  order 
for  her  production  to  go  on;  therefore 
she  needs  this  aid. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  What  is  the  justifica¬ 
tion  for  the  25-percent  cut? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  That  is  due 
to  British  progress  this  year.  Those  mat¬ 
ters  were  all  carefully  reviewed  by  our 
representatives  on  the  ground,  particu¬ 
larly  by  Mr.  Finletter  in  charge  of  that 
subject.  He  and  the  Ambassador  worked 
for  hours,  I  am  told,  over  this  program, 
and  figured-that  the  British  could  stand  a 
cut  from  last  year,  which  we  all  expected 
would  be  made.  We  expect  all  countries 
to  stand  a  cut  of  some  sort,  ultimately 
down  to  zero. 


Mr.  WHERRY.  Then  if  the  Senator 
approves  a  cut  of  25  percent,  how  is  he 
proposing  to  get  more  dollars  for  Great 
Britain?  I  do  not  understand. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  By  the 
recovery  Britain  has  made  she  is  helping 
to  pull  herself  out.  She  is  helping  to  in¬ 
crease  her  exports.  She  has  made  greater 
imports  to  us  this  year  than  last.  There¬ 
fore  she  has  gotten  more  dollars  with 
which  to  buy.  She  has  been  able  to  re¬ 
cover  to  that  extent.  I  hope  by  another 
year  we  can  cut  the  aid  substantially 
more.  According  to  the  help  we  have 
given  her,  her  exports  are  increasing. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  In  other  words,  we 
must  open  up  the  American  markets  to 
Britain,  so  she  can  get  more  dollars  in 
order  to  export  more  fabricated  materials 
to  us? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  No. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  On  page  449  I  find 
this,  in  Mr.  Hoffman’s  testimony. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Senator,  I  think  I  can  add  a 
little  light  on  this.  In  July,  when  I  first  met 
Mr.  Stafford  Cripps,  we  were  talking  about  the 
second  year’s  program.  I  told  him  I  thought 
it  should  be  understood  that  the  Americans 
were  very  insistent  that  the  second  year’s 
program  be  less  than  the  first  year’s  program, 
and  he  asked  what  amout  of  cut  I  had  in 
mind. 

“Well,”  I  said,  “I  think  that  as  it  is  to  be  a 
4-year  program,  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to 
aim  at  a  25-percent  cut.” 

What  figure  he  had  in  mind  up  to  that 
time  I  do  not  know.  He  came  out  with  a  24- 
percent  cut. 

Senator  Tydings.  What  did  he  say  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  your  suggestion? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  He  said.,  “That  is  a  very 
drastic  downward  revision.” 

I  said,  “Nothing  less  than  a  marked  revision 
will  convince  the  Americans  that  the  Euro¬ 
peans  are  really  serious.” 

In  that  the  basis  for  the  25-percent 
cut? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  would  not 
say  it  is  the  basis  for  it.  I  see  what  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  driving  at.  It 
seems  unscientific,  of  course.  But  in  all 
these  cases,  I  will  say  to  the  distinguished 
Senator,  we  said  from  the  beginning  that 
unless  the  participating  countries  showed 
progress  in  hitting  their  targets  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  moved  ahead  so  they  needed 
less  and  less  aid,  our  aid  would  do  them 
no  good. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  If  the  Senator  will 
permit,  I  should  like  to  ask  him  another 
question.  We  are  told  that  the  ECA 
budget  is  $5,800,000,000.  A  certain 
amount  of  it  goes  to  Britain.  As  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Appropriations  Committee  I 
am  called  upon  to  justify  the  ECA  ap¬ 
propriations.  The  amount  we  give 
Britain  certainly  is  based  upon  need.  It 
has  to  be  justified.  On  the  basis  of  the 
reports  I  have  received,  we  say,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  good  relationships  or  politics,  that 
we  will  automatically  cut  the  amount  25 
percent.  If  that  is  the  way  it  is  going 
to  operate  it  seems  to  me  members  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  could  say, 
“Well,  we  are  trying  to  cut  our  total 
budget  15  percent.  Why  not  cut  every¬ 
thing  right  straight  across  the  board,  in¬ 
cluding  ECA?  Therefore  let  us  reduce 
the  appropriation  for  ECA  15  percent.” 
I  think  we  ought  to  have  a  break-down 
of  the  $940,000,000.  Does  the  Senator 
have  that? 
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Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  wish  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  would  take  the 
ECA  report  for  the  past  year,  and  turn  to 
the  pages  on  Great  Britain  and  see 
whether  he  is  satisfied  with  the  way  the 
figures  are  broken  down  and  the  way  the 
$940,000,000  was  reached. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  will  say  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  New  Jersey  that 
I  have  done  so.  As  I  read  the  report,  the 
justification  is  made  rather  in  generali¬ 
ties.  It  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  under¬ 
stand  why  the  report  shows  that  certain 
things  are  for  certain  purposes,  as  I  ex¬ 
pect  to  bring  out  later.  As  the  Senator 
has  proceeded  with  his  speech  I  have 
come  to  the  belief  that  the  countries  we 
are  helping  have  come  to  the  point  where 
they  seek  to  obtain  more  dollars  in  order 
to  balance  their  deficits  because  they  do 
not  have  the  dollars  with  which  to  buy 
raw  materials  with  which  to  manufac¬ 
ture  products  they  can  sell  for  dollars. 
The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart]  the  other  day  used  their  own  re¬ 
ports  and  gave  convincing  evidence  that 
the  various  countries  had  made  recovery 
far  beyond  the  prewar  years,  and  that 
the  deficits  this  year  were  less  than  in 
the  prewar  years. 

Now  comes  the  new  philosophy  that, 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  they  have  im¬ 
proved  their  situation  so  tremendously 
with  respect  to  various  other  countries,  it 
is  now  necessary  to  build  up  their  Amer¬ 
ican  dollars  before  they  can  be  on  their 
own  and  have  the  prosperity  which  the 
administration  feels  they  should  have  be¬ 
fore  we  can  begin  reducing  ECA  aid.  To 
be  sure,  a  cut  of  25  percent  is  proposed  in 
one  instance.  Why  not  a  cut  across  the 
board?  I  do  not  know  why  the  American 
dollars  should  be  separated  from  the  oth¬ 
er  currencies.  In  view  of  the  over-all 
production,  can  we  justify  the  amount  of 
$940,000,000  proposed  for  Great  Britain, 
or  which  Great  Britain  is  asking?  What 
argument  is  there  in  favor  of  it?  Al¬ 
though  a  justification  is  made  in  the  way 
of  generalities,  the  amount  is  not  com¬ 
pletely  justified. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  have 
read  the  statement  I  prepared  covering 
the  situation. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  listened  to  it  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest,  but  it  does  not 
convince  me  that  we  cannot  cut  the 
$940,000,000  by  $200,000,000  more. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  argues  that  Britain’s  recovery  has 
brought  her  to  the  point  where  her  pro¬ 
duction  is  greater  than  before  the  war. 
The  Senator  himself,  as  well  as  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Capehart],  has 
overlooked  the  assets  that  Britain  has 
lost  in  the  way  of  tourists  expenditures, 
the  loss  of  investments,  and  so  forth, 
known  as  invisible  assets,  which  previ¬ 
ously  helped  to  make  her  situation  solid. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

-  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  shall 
yield,  but  I  prefer  not  to  prolong  this 
debate  too  much.  If  the  Senator  wants 
to  make  a  speech  on  the  subject  I  shall 
be  glad  to  listen  to  him  in  his  own  time, 
when  I  yield  the  floor. 

One  more  problem  has  been  presented, 
one  more  objection  has  been  made,  with 
which  I  wish  to  deal.  It  has  been  argued 


that  the  whole  theory  of  the  Hoffman- 
Bruce  program  is  based  on  the  balance  of 
payment  idea.  Of  course,  it  is  true  that 
to  a  certain  extent  the  balance  of  pay¬ 
ment  does  enter  into  the  problem,  and 
almost  inevitably  will,  but  I  think  we  be¬ 
come  confused  if  we  talk  about  theories 
of  that  kind  without  understanding  what 
we  are  talking  about.  At  least,  I  wanted 
to  clarify  my  own  thinking  when  this 
argument  was  raised. 

I  should  like  now  to  make  a  few  re¬ 
marks  about  the  term  “balance  of  pay¬ 
ment”  about  which  we  have  heard  so 
much.  For  an  over-all  standpoint  Euro¬ 
pean  imports  of  goods  for  dollars — and 
that  goes  for  all  goods  purchased  in  the 
United  States — are  limited  by  the  amount 
of  dollars  available  to  Europe.  In  prac¬ 
tice  today  this  means  that  their  imports 
are  limited  to  their  earnings  from  ex¬ 
ports  to  America  of  goods  and  services 
plus  a  certain  amount  of  gold  produc¬ 
tion  and  such  loans  or  grants  as  are 
made  available  by  the  United  States 
Government  or  by  private  American 
firms.  The  shortage  of  dollars  was  so 
acute  in  the  countries  of  Europe  and  the 
recovery  of  these  countries  was  so  im¬ 
portant  to  the  over-all  United  States  in¬ 
terests  that  Congress  launched  the 
European  recovery  program  to  provide 
them  with  the  essential  commodities 
which  can  be  bought  only  for  dollars. 
The  measure  of  the  amount  of  aid  can 
therefore  be  stated  very  simply  as  the 
amount  of  necessary  dollar  purchases 
for  which  they  themselves  cannot  earn 
the  dollars.  So  far  as  they  can  earn  the 
dollars  they  are  trying  to  do  so.  The 
dollars  which  they  need  for  their  im¬ 
ports,  over  and  above  the  dollars  they 
earn  for  their  exports,  constitute  the  ad¬ 
verse  balance  of  payments.  Roughly 
speaking,  this  is  the  gap  which  the 
United  States  must  finance  if  we  are 
to  make  recovery  possible.  In  the  speech 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  In¬ 
diana  [Mr.  Capehart]  last  Friday  he 
said  that  this  was  the  United  States  fi¬ 
nancing  plan.  To  the  extent  that  this 
statement  is  correct,  he  is  correct.  This 
is  the  gap  which  the  United  States  must 
finance  if  we  are  to  make  recovery  possi¬ 
ble.  They  need  the  things  which  the  dol¬ 
lars  will  buy,  and  they  cannot  get  those 
things  without  the  dollars. 

In  arriving  at  its  request  for  aid  for 
the  coming  15  months,  the  ECA  had  the 
estimates  of  each  country  as  to  what  it 
would  be  able  to  export  and  what  it 
would  have  to  import  from  the  dollar 
area  if  it  were  to  continue  its  progress 
toward  recovery.  These  estimates  were 
screened  in  Europe  both  by  the  ECA  and 
by  the  OEEC,  the  organization  of  the 
European  countries,  and  again  by  ECA 
in  Washington.  But  the  ECA  estimates 
are  not  based  on  righting  the  balance 
of  payments  alone  but  also  rest  upon  a 
painstaking  analysis  of  the  quantities  of 
each  commodity  which  each  European 
country  will  have  to  have  in  order  to 
keep  its  course  set  toward  recovery.  I 
have  been  told  that  the  ECA  estimates 
are  based  on  extremely  optimistic  as¬ 
sumptions.  Thus,  they  have  counted  on 
excellent  crops  although  now,  only  a  few 
weeks  after  their  estimates  have  been 
made,  severe  drought  in  southern  Europe 


raises  a  question  as  to  whether  these 
goals  can  be  met.  Likewise,  they  have 
based  their  assumptions  on  a  continued 
upswing  of  industrial  production  but 
here  again,  no  allowance  has  been  made 
for  the  falling  off  of  production  such  as 
has  occurred  in  Italy  during  the  last  2 
weeks  because  of  lack  of  hydroelectric 
power  caused  by  the  worst  drought  since 
1921.  Many  other  favorable  assumptions 
have  been  made,  such  as  assuming  that 
no  Communist-inspired  attempts  to  halt 
production  or  trade  will  be  successful. 
As  a  result  the  amount  proposed  in  the 
pending  bill  for  ECA  should  be  consid¬ 
ered  conservative.  This  amount  should 
be  authorized  to  make  possible  European 
recovery,  a  result  which  the  Congress  has 
found  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  itself. 

I  am  simply  making  that  statement 
because  in  all  the  hearings  with  the 
heads  of  missions,  with  Mr.  Hoffman,  and 
with  Mr.  Bruce  himself,  they  assumed 
that  conditions  would  continue  favora¬ 
ble.  They  did  not  make  any  allowance 
whatsoever  for  backsets,  for  Communist 
interference,  or  for  anything  which 
might  upset  the  applecart.  So  I  feel  that 
they  gave  us  sincerely  the  minimum  fig¬ 
ures  as  they  saw  them. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  if,  in  arriving  at  the  British  fig¬ 
ure,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
considered  the  testimony  on  page  498? 
I  read : 

Mr.  Finletter.  Because  we  had  to  go  into 
the  whole  British  economy  and  the  whole 
British  balance-of-payments  situation  in  or¬ 
der  to  determine  the  suitability  of  the  final 
figure. 

Senator  Tydings.  Was  the  final  figure  the 
same  as  the  first  figure  submitted  by  the 
British? 

Mr.  Finletter.  It  was. 

Senator  Tydings.  Before  the  final  figure  was 
submitted  were  any  projects  eliminated  or 
scaled  down? 

Mr.  Finletter.  The  detailed  work  of  pre¬ 
paring  the  program  underlying  that  figure 
submitted  was  done  by  the  British  and  we 
did  not  take  it  up  project  by  project  with 
them.  The  entire  import  program  from  the 
dollar  area  was  considered,  and  an  attempt 
was  made  to  compress  it  to  the  absolute 
minimum  on  all  scores. 

Senator  Tydings.  It  was  compressed  was  it 
not? 

Mr.  Finletter.  It  was. 

Senator  Tydings.  What  was  it  before  it  was 
compressed? 

Mr.  finletter.  That  is  something  we  can¬ 
not  tell.  We  were  not  in  on  the  discussions 
of  the  British  Government. 

That  is  the  point  I  wish  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  distinguished  Senator. 
We  are  taking  completely  the  British 
viewpoint.  Our  Administrator  had  noth¬ 
ing  to  say,  as  they  brought  these  deficits 
to  us  and  asked  us  to  appropriate  $940,- 
000,000.  ^  I  read  the  report.  I  did  not 
wish  to  go  into  this  subject  too  deeply, 
because  I  felt  that  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  had  covered  all  these  ques¬ 
tions.  As  a  member  of  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee,  I  am  asked  to  appro¬ 
priate  $940,000,000  of  the  taxpayers’ 
money  for  ECA  aid  to  Great  Britain. 
Yet  we  find  that  the  Administrator  had 
nothing  to  say  about  attempting  to  cut 
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down  project  after  project  for  which 
they  asked.  We  are  asked  to  give  them 
the  whole  thing. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  May  I  ask 
the  distinguished  Senator  to  let  me  read 
a  little  further  in  the  testimony? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Certainly. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  stopped  reading  near  the  middle  of 
page  498.  I  continue  reading  near  the 
bottom  of  page  498: 

Senator  Tydings.  Only  one  more  question, 
because  I  do  not  want  to  divert  Mr.  Hoffman, 

Now  I  get  the  impression  that  when  this 
British  proposal  was  first  submited,  not  in 
any  concrete  form,  not  in  dollars  and  cents 
but  an  over-all  picture,  as  a  result  of  your 
conferences  with  the  British  representatives 
it  was  gradually  compressed  more  and  more 
and  more  until  you  arrived  at  the  final 
figure.  Now  am  I  correct? 

Mr.  Finletter.  No,  sir.  I  would  have  to 
put  one  modification  on  that.  I  think  the 
British  themselves  took  the  initiative  in 
whittling  down  the  figure. 

Senator  Tydings.  But  it  was  a  different 
final  figure  from  the  first  over-all  intangible 
figure. 

Mr.  Finletter.  Yes;  it  was  a  different  figure 
from  the  intangible  figure. 

Senator  Tydings.  In  other  words,  before 
this  final  figure  was  agreed  upon  there  had 
been  a  compression  on  the  part  of  the  British 
and  yourselves? 

Mr.  Finletter.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Senator,  I  think  I  can  add  a 
little  light  on  this.  In  July,  when  I  first 
met  Mr.  Stafford  Cripps,  we  were  talking 
about  the  second  year’s  program.  I  told  him 
I  thought  it  should  be  understood  that  the 
Americans  were  very  insistent  that  the  sec¬ 
ond  year’s  program  be  less  than  the  first 
year’s  program,  and  he  asked  what  amount 
of  cut  I  had  in  mind. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  That  is  the  evidence 
to  which  I  referred  a  while  ago,  that  for 
good  political  reasons  they  decided  to 
take  25  percent  off  the  first  year’s  ap¬ 
propriation.  But  I  refer  the  Senator  to 
the  colloquy  between  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings]  and  Mr.  Fin¬ 
letter.  Mr.  Finletter  made  it  indubita¬ 
bly  plain  in  his  testimony  that  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  had  nothing  to  say  about 
these  projects,  and  that  it  was  the  British 
Government  which  submitted  them.  We 
did  not  attempt  to  eliminate  any  of  them. 
On  this  evidence  how  can  the  Senator 
ask  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  to  approve  an  appropriation 
of  $980,000,000?  That  is  what  I  want  to 
know. 

'Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  do  not 
agree  with  the  Senator  at  all  that  they 
were  merely  taking  the  British  figures, 
because  there  were  many  weeks  of  con¬ 
ferences  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Can  the  Senator  show 
me  anything  in  the  testimony  to  the 
effect  that  Mr.  Hoffman  had  anything 
to  say  about  what  the  commitments 
would  be?  I  cannot  find  it,  and  I  have 
gone  through  the  testimony.  If  all  we 
are  doing  is  taking  the  figures  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  as  to  what  they  want,  that  is  one  side 
of  the  case.  We  are  supposed  to  have  a 
watch-dog  commits  to  watch  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  American  dollars.  When 
this  proposal  is  brought  before  the  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee,  we  must  be  able 
to  justify  these  expenditures.  The  evi¬ 
dence  in  the  report  shows  merely  a  gen¬ 


eral  reduction  of  25  percent  from  last 
year’s  figures,  because  that  was  con¬ 
sidered  pretty  good  politics. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  ap¬ 
preciate  the  Senator’s  observations.  In 
the  light  of  the  position  I  have  taken  all 
the  way  through,  I  do  not  agree  with  his 
conclusions  at  all.  I  never  saw  a  job 
more  effectively  done.  I  have  never  seen 
an  over-all  economic  experiment — and 
this  one  is  unprecedented  in  history — 
handled  with  such  skill,  such  care,  and 
such  interest,  not  only  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  welfare  of  the  countries  we 
are  trying  to  help,  but  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  welfare  of  the  United  States. 

Let  me  say  to  the  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tor  that  I  am  a  member  of  the  so-called 
watch-dog  committee.  We  have  not 
overlooked  these  questions.  We  have 
tried  to  find  out  all  we  could  about  them. 
We  have  talked  to  the  heads  of  missions. 
I  was  over  there  at  the  inception  of  the 
plan,  and  I  have  come  to  feel  the  greatest 
possible  confidence  in  the  organization 
and  in  the  integrity  of  those  administer¬ 
ing  it.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  man  of  Mr. 
Hoffman’s  standing  and  ability  would 
have  been  led  astray  by  the  implications 
of  the  Senator’s  questions. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  did  not  imply  that 
there  was  lack  of  integrity.  I  simply 
stated  to  the  distinguished  Senator  that 
the  evidence  did  not  reveal  that  Mr.  Hoff¬ 
man  had  anything  to  do  with  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  these  projects.  The  Senator 
from  Maryland  asked  if  any  of  the  proj¬ 
ects  had  been  reduced.  In  the  final 
analysis  neither  Mr.  Hoffman  nor  anyone 
else  connected  with  ECA,  which  is  putting 
up  the  money,  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  projects.  I  am  not  for  1  minute  ques¬ 
tioning  the  integrity  of  Mr.  Hoffman  or 
the  integrity  of  the  watchdog  commit¬ 
tee;  but  they  were  not  in  on  these  proj¬ 
ects  . 

Does  the  Senator  have  the  original  pro¬ 
gram  which  the  British  presented? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  They  have 
it  in  London. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Has  the  Senator  seen 
it? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  have  not 
seen  it  personally. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Has  Mr.  Hoffman  seen 
it? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Unques¬ 
tionably. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  If  he  has  seen  it,  why 
did  he  ask  the  question  which  hd  asked? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  is  overlooking  the  fact  that  tele¬ 
phonic  communication  is  available  back 
and  forth,  and  it  has  been  constantly 
used  in  these  negotiations.  The  impli¬ 
cation  that  the  ECA  organization  paid 
no  attention  to  the  development  of  these 
programs  is  simply  beyond  my  compre¬ 
hension.  I  know  how  intimately  they 
have  been  working  on  these  things,  and 
how  carefully  they  have  worked. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  further  ques¬ 
tion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Kerr 
in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  ? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield. 


Mr.  WHERRY.  Can  the  Senator  point 
out  to  me  a  place  in  the  hearings  where 
I  can  find  the  information  I  have  re¬ 
quested?  If  the  Senator  were  reading  the 
testimony  as  one  who  had  not  attended 
the  negotiations  on  ECA,  what  other  in¬ 
terpretation  would  he  have  placed  on  it? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Has  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  studied  the  testi¬ 
mony  on  this  matter? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Fairly  well;  yes.  Let 
me  say  that  I  can  not  find  the  original 
British  program  or  proposal  anywhere  in 
the  ECA  report.  We  are  told  that  25 
percent  was  cut.  From  what  was  it  cut? 
Also,  what  did  Mr.  Hoffman  or  anyone 
else  representing  the  United  States  have 
to  do  with  it? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  let  me  say  that  I  expect  that  the 
information  the  Senator  wishes  to  have 
can  be  obtained. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  should  like  to  have  it. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  think  it  is  only  fair 
to  say  that  the  very  colloquy  to  which 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  has  re¬ 
ferred  throws  a  great  deal  of  light  on 
how  this  entire  program  evolved.  The 
British  never  came  forward  with  any¬ 
thing  on  a  piece  of  paper  as  plan  No.  1, 
and  then  threw  that  away  and  had  plan 
No.  2,  and  then  discarded  it  and  had 
plan  No.  3,  and  then  discarded  it  and 
had  plan  No.  4,  until  finally  they  agreed 
upon  a  final  plan.  What  happened  was 
that  there  were  discussions,  as  the  testi¬ 
mony  shows,  as  to  what  Britain’s  objec¬ 
tives  were  for  that  particular  year,  and 
there  was  discussion  back  and  forth  be¬ 
tween  the  British  representatives  and 
the  American  representatives  as  to  what 
was  mandatory,  what  was  necessary,  and 
what  could  be  eliminated. 

For  example,  Britain  had  to  get  per¬ 
mission  to  make  a  small  debt  reduction 
out  of  counterpart  funds;  but  at  the  ssime 
time  an  agreement  was  entered  into  be¬ 
tween  the  British  and  the  Americans 
that  at  any  time  in  the  future  we  re¬ 
quested  it,  due  to  some  particular  part 
of  the  program  as  it  evolved,  the  debt 
reduction  made  by  counterpart  funds 
would  have  to  be  replaced  by  the  British. 
The  Senator  recalls  that,  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  do. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  And  in  the  beginning 
of  the  report  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  in  Mr.  Ploffman’s  own 
testimony,  there  is  constant  reference  to 
the  pressure  which  in  the  discussions, 
was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  receiving 
country  to  cut  down  its  imports  to  the 
maximum,  and  to  allow  the  recipient 
country  to  receive,  insofar  as  our  funds 
would  be  affected,  only  the  imports  vital 
to  its  recovery. 

From  the  testimony  we  find  that  there 
was  constant  pressure  on  them,  so  that 
in  effect  we  were  saying  to  them,  “You 
must  not  buy  this,  that,  or  the  other,” 
and  the  pressure  on  them  was  to  keep 
in  the  receiving  country  the  maximum 
amount  of  money  available  for  the  things 
that  country  had  to  have  as  a  part  of  its 
recovery. 
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So  these  discussions  went  on,  back  and 
forth,  until  finally  there  was  an  area  of 
agreement,  both  by  the  receiving  coun¬ 
try  and  by  our  representatives.  I  think 
it  would  not  be  fair  to  assume  that  the 
British  came  forward  with  a  plan  writ¬ 
ten  on  a  piece  of  paper,  which  would  be 
the  normal  way  to  visualize  it.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  these  plans  evolved  out 
of  many  discussions,  so  that  when  they 
were  finally  reduced  to  definite  form,  it 
was  almost  as  if  there  had  been  a  series 
of  plans,  because  the  plan  finally  evolv¬ 
ing  was  the  result  of  numerous  discus¬ 
sions,  during  which  certain  proposals 
were  eliminated  and  others  were  substi¬ 
tuted  in  their  place.  The  Senator  re¬ 
calls  that;  does  he  not? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  do.  I 
think  I  should  say  that  Mr.  Hoffman  did 
not  take  the  25  percent  reduction  figure 
out  of  the  air,  as  has  been  suggested;  but, 
as  the  Senator  has  pointed  out,  the  ECA 
officials  did  a  great  deal  of  studying  be¬ 
fore  any  final  suggestions  were  made. 

The  Senator  will  also  agree,  I  am  sure, 
that,  with  the  help  of  telephone  conversa¬ 
tions  back  and  forth,  as  has  been  sug¬ 
gested— conversations  between  England 
and  France  and  the  other  countries  and 
ourselves — progress  was  made  in  arriving 
at  an  agreement.  There  was  constant 
discussion,  and  frequently  we  said  to 
them,  “Come  over  here  and  discuss  these 
things  with  us.” 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield  for 
a  question. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  shall  state  this  as  a 
question,  so  as  not  to  violate  the  rule  un¬ 
der  which  the  Senate  is  operating. 

If  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  will 
turn  to  page  498  of  the  hearings,  about 
one-third  of  the  way  down  the  page  he 
will  notice  that  the  Senator  from  Mary¬ 
land  [Mr.  Tydings]  asked  this  question: 

What  was  it  before  it  was  compressed? 

He  was  talking  about  a  program  which 
the  British  considered, .  they  said,  and 
from  which  they  had  cut  25  percent. 

What  I  am  asking  is  this:  As  a  Senator 
who  is  interested  in  the  program,  am  I 
not  entitled  to  know  what  was  the  pro¬ 
gram  the  British  first  considered,  and 
from  which  they  later  made  deductions 
in  the  amount  of  25  percent? 

Moreover,  we  find  from  the  testimony 
that  after  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
asked  Mr.  Finletter  what  the  program 
was  and  whether  Mr.  Hoffman  or  any 
other  American  representative  knew  any¬ 
thing  about  it — in  other  words,  after  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  asked: 

What  was  it  before -it  was  compressed? 

Mr.  Finletter  replied: 

That  is  something  we  cannot  tell.  We  were 
not  in  on  the  discussions  of  the  British 
Government. 

In  other  words,  the  American  staff  was 
not  in  on  those  discussions;  the  Ameri¬ 
can  representatives  in  London  were  not 
in  on  them. 

To  me,  the  whole  point  is  that  appar¬ 
ently  when  they  get  through  with  their 
discussion  in  the  committee — and  I  wish 
to  make  my  position  clear — nowhere  in 
the  evidence  do  we  find  what  the  pro¬ 
gram  was.  I  should  like  to  know  what 


it  was.  If  we  knew  what  all  of  it  was, 
then  perhaps  we  would  have  justification 
for  the  proposed  $940,000,000. 

But  as  the  situation  now  stands,  we 
simply  know  that  there  is  a  proposed  cut 
of  25  percent  from  the  program  of  last 
year,  under  the  theory,  I  suppose,  “Well, 
there  has  been  some  recovery,  and  per¬ 
haps  we  can  get  along  with  25  percent 
less  than  last  year,  and  perhaps  next 
year  we  can  get  along  with  25  percent 
less,  and  perhaps  the  next  year  we  shall 
be  able  to  get  along  with  25  percent  less, 
and  then  we  shall  be  through.” 

I  say  to  the  Senator  that  on  the  basis 
of  the  testimony  or  lack  of  testimony,  if 
it  is  reasonable  to  cut  this  particular  pro¬ 
gram  25  percent,  then  it  is  reasonable  to 
say,  “Let  us  cut  the  entire  program  15 
or  20  percent,”  because  a  justification 
for  making  any.  cut  simply  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  hearings  or  in  the  references. 

I  did  not  wish  to  interfere  with  the 
Senator’s  presentation  of  his  address; 
but  I  have  such  confidence  in  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Maryland  that  I  am  greatly  in¬ 
terested  in  the  part  he  took  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  in  the  committee.  He  asked  the 
very  questions  which  I  would  have  asked 
if  I  had  been  there. 

Finally  the  answer  comes  back,  in  lan¬ 
guage  as  clear  as  crystal,  that  we  do  not 
know  what  those  projects  or  proposals 
were. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
that  of  course  the  British  project  had  to 
be  explored  in  connection  with  OEEC. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Of  course. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  if  he  wishes  to  obtain  an 
exact  statement  of  the  British  position 
at  the  opening  of  the  debates,  we  can  ob¬ 
tain  it  for  him. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  So  far  as  the  payment 
to  Britain  is  concerned,  I  think  it  was 
figured  out,  just  as  almost  any  other 
presentation  of  a  need  would  be  figured, 
on  the  basis  that  “We  need  that  many 
dollars”;  and  so  they  requested  that 
amount. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  '  Yes.  • 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Finletter  says  that  if 
they  had  asked  for  more,  he  would  have 
allowed  more.  But  they  themselves 
asked  for  less,  because  after  they  figured 
up  the  deficit,  they  decided  that  they 
could  find  the  dollars  somewhere  else  or 
could  get  along  without  them.  In  other 
words,  that 'conclusion  was  reached  by 
means  of  a  detailed  calculation,  and  they 
asked  for  somewhat  less  than  would  have 
been  shown  by  the  balance  sheet  upon 
which  they  usually  rely  in  connection 
with  requests  upon  us  for  money. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  the  British 
program  was  determined  by  the  esti¬ 
mates  of  what  they  needed  from  us  in 
the  way  of  commodities  which  they  could 
obtain  in  exchange  for  dollars. 

Mr.  TAFT.  But  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  did  not  say  what  the  British  in¬ 
tended  to  do  with  what  they  said  they 
needed.  Actually,  their  needs  were 
based  on  _a  particular  economic  plan 
which  they  have  in  England,  and  which 


the  Labor  government  has  approved  and 
has  determined  to  carry  through.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  British  needs  in  terms 
of  dollars  might  be  entirely  different 
under  a  different  plan,  if  they  wished  to 
make  it  so. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  will  agree  that 
the  British  people  are  entitled  to  a  hand 
and  a  pat  on  the  back  for  the  austerity 
program  they  have  been  living  through 
in  order  to  be  able  to  defend  their  ex¬ 
ports  and  to  get  the  things  they  need  for 
their  home  program. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  would  give  them  just  a 
little  pat  on  the  back. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  A  little 
pat? 

Mr.  TAFT.  But  the  austerity  program 
is  enforced  only  because  they  want  cer¬ 
tain  things.  They  want  20  percent  for 
capital  improvement,  which  is  much 
more  than  we  are  spending  on  capital 
improvement.  They  want  social  serv¬ 
ices.  If  we  spent  as  much  for  free  health 
services  as  they  are  spending,  this  coun¬ 
try  would  today  be  spending  $5,000,000,- 
000  for  health  services.  But  they  think 
they  should  have  those  free  health  serv¬ 
ices.  That  is  all  a  part  of  their  plan. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  The  Sen¬ 
ator,  I  think,  would  not  argue  that  they 
would  need  dollars  for  that.  I  agree 
fully  with  the  Senator  about  that  pro¬ 
gram.  It  is  something  I  cannot  justify, 
but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  dollars. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Oh,  I  think  it  might  have 
something  to  do  with  dollars.  A  certain 
number  of  men  are  taken  from  produc¬ 
tive  work,  and  placed  at  work  furnishing 
medical  and  health  services,  spectacles, 
eyeglasses,  toupees,  and  all  the  other 
things  which  are  furnished  free.  Men 
are  taken  from  productive  work,  which 
might  be  connected  with  the  making  of 
goods  for  export,  and  put  to  work  pro¬ 
viding  social  services  at  home.  Those 
things  are  all  right;  I  do  not  criticize 
them ;  it  is  entirely  their  right  to  do 
what  they  are  doing.  But  I  say  the  result 
is  that  we  are  called  upon  to  underwrite 
the  particular  method  and  economic  plan 
which  they  have  adopted  as  to  capital  im¬ 
provements,  as  to  exports,  as  to  social 
services,  as  to  consumption,  and  then 
they  want  us  to  underwrite  it  without 
dotting  an  “i”  or  crossing  a  “t.”  It  is 
that  to  which  I  object.  According  to  the 
method  by  which  this  amount  has  been 
reached,  I  do  not  know  that  $940,000,000 
may  not-  be  reasonable,  but  I  mean  to 
say  that  certainly  we  ought  to  know  what  _ 
our  budget  is,  and  it  would  be  a  complete  " 
fallacy  to  say  that  a  reduction  would 
ruin  their  plan.  That  does  not  seem  to 
me  of  any  significance  at  all.  We  are  not 
concerned  with  the  British  plan.  We  are 
trying  to  help  them  as  much  as  we  can, 
and  to  help  them  as  much  as  we  can  af¬ 
ford  to  help  them  out  of  our  economy.. 
My  chief  interest  is  to  establish  the  fact 
that  we  are  not  bound  to  defend  the  fig¬ 
ure  we  have  arrived  at ;  we  may  consider 
whether  it  can  be  reduced,  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  strain  on  our  economy 
and  the  necessity  of  offering  a  British 
loan  at  all. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  agree 
with  that  100  percent.  The  Senator  is 
perfectly  right  in  that  respect.  The  Ap- 
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propriations  Committee  has  a  responsi¬ 
bility.  The  authorization  in  the  bill  is 
based  on  the  estimates  made  at  the  con¬ 
ferences  and  in  the  different  dealings  and 
discussions  with  the  representatives  of 
the  participating  countries  with  a  view 
to  building  up  the  over-all  figures. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield. 

Mr,  BALDWIN.  While  the  colloquy 
has  been  going  on,  I  noticed  on  page  505, 
the  statement  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Vandenberg]  : 

But  certainly  there  is  nothing  sacrosanct 
about  the  24-percent  cut  under  last  year’s 
appropriations  which  Sir  Stafford  Crlpps 
came  up  with. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  And  you  are  not  un¬ 
dertaking  to  say  this  morning  that  the  pre¬ 
cise  figure  of  $940,000,000  is  sacrosanct. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  No,  sir.  No  man  living  could 
say  that. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  How  much  did  Con¬ 
gress  cut  your  estimate  for  the  first  year  of 
ECA;  do  you  recall? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Yes,  sir.  The  authoriza¬ 
tion  was  for  $5,300,000,000  and  we  came  out 
with  $5,055,000,000  last  year. 

As  I  understand  the  Senator’s  posi¬ 
tion,  I  ask  whether  this  is  correct:  We 
are  dealing  in  the  present  discussion  with 
an  over-all  authorization,  but  it  is  still 
within  the  province  of  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee  to  go  into  the  details  of 
it,  as  indicated  by  the  questions  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska,  as  to  how  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  arrived  at  this  figure: 
and  whether  the  amount  arrived  at  is 
the  one  that  is  required,  is  another  ques¬ 
tion,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  take  the 
position  that  it  is  not  only  within  the 
province  of  the  Appropriations  Commit¬ 
tee  but  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee,  and  if  they  can 
find  any  way  by  which  appropriations 
can  be  reduced  below  the  authorization, 
it  is  absolutely  correct  and  sound  for 
them  to  do  so.  That  is  the  reason  we 
have  this  method  of  dealing  with  the 
matter. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  should 
be  glad  to  yield,  but  I  also  should  like, 
if  I  may,  to  finish  my  statement. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  understand,  but  if 
the  Senator  will  permit  me,  I  should  like 
to  ask  another  question.  A  reduction  of 
25  percent  across  the  board  was  made 
in  the  case  of  the  appropriation  for  the 
United  Kingdom.  Can  the  Senator  find 
any  evidence  anywhere  in  the  ECA  re¬ 
port  that  justifies  $940,000,000  for  the 
British?  Can  he  find  from  the  question¬ 
ing  of  Mr.  Finletter  by  the  committee 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Tydings],  or  anyone  else,  what  projects 
were  eliminated,  what  projects  were  sub¬ 
mitted,  how  the  figure  of  $940,000,000 
was  finally  arrived  at,  and  whether  that 
is  merely  an  imaginary  figure,  like 
$5,800,000,000?  The  point  is  that  when 
the  matter  comes  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  we  have  a  perfect  right  to 
say,  We  are  cutting  our  own  appropria¬ 


tions  perhaps  15  percent  or  20  percent; 
why  not  merely  take  20  percent  off 
here?”  I  am  asking  for  the  justifica¬ 
tion  of  the  $940,000,000.  Mr.  Hoffman 
himself  did  not  know  what  the  projects 
were.  He  had  nothing  to  do  with  what 
they  eliminated.  The  only  answer  he 
got  was,  “They  got  along  with  so  much 
last  year,  and  we  feel  we  could  probably 
cut  the  appropriation  25  percent” — 
merely  a  general  statement. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New.  Jersey.  Let  me 
merely  say  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska, 
I  have  before  me  tabulations  showing  by 
commodities  the  various  imports  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  all  spelled  out.  It 
slightly  varies  from  the  figure  we  are 
discussing  for  the  relief  of  countries.  We 
have  the  figures  very  well  worked  out 
for  all  the  countries. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  should  like  to  get  a 
little  more  light  on  that  point.  On  page 
18  of  the  committee  report,  I  find  the 
following: 

A  statement  made  by  Mr.  Christopher  May- 
hew,  Parliamentary  Under  Secretary  for  For¬ 
eign  Affairs,  before  the  United  Nations  Eco¬ 
nomic  and  Social  Council,  on  February  23, 
1949,  to  the  effect  that  Britain’s  recovery 
was  virtually  complete,  led  to  widespread 
questioning  of  the  need  for  further  American 
aid.  As  a  result,  the  committee  decided  to 
reexamine  in  public  hearings  previous  tes¬ 
timony  given  by  Mr.  Hoffman  and  Mr.  Fin- 
letter,  the  ECA  mission  chief  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  on  Britain’s  need  for  American  aid. 

Here,  it  comes  out  again : 

Mr.  Hoffman  pointed  out  that  the  esti¬ 
mated  British  requirements  for  dollar  aid 
in  1949-50  represented  a  24-percent  cut  from 
1948-49  aid  as  compared  with  a  15-percent 
reduction  for  the  participating  countries  as 
a  group. 

We  have  those  general  statements,  I 
agree,  but  here  the  implication  is  they  do 
not  need  this,  but  in  order  to  continue 
the  program,  25  percent  is  taken  off,  and 
we  will  continue  next  year,  and  cut  an¬ 
other  25  percent  off,  and  so  on.  As  a 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Commit¬ 
tee  it  is  my  humble  opinion  we  should 
know  what  the  British  program  is,  just 
as  we  know  what  our  program  is,  whether 
it  is  for  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  or  for 
power  development,  or  for  the  flood  con¬ 
trol  area,  or  for  this,  that,  or  the  other 
thing.  We  should  know  what  it  is,  and 
what  is  asked  for  it,  and  what  was  elim¬ 
inated.  Mr.  Hoffman  himself  said  he 
had  not  had  access  at  all  to  the  British 
program,  that  all  he  had  was  a  state¬ 
ment  from  them  saying  they  would  take 
25  percent  off  from  the  amount  of  last 
year,  making  a  total  of  $940,000,000.  I 
ask,  is  that  justification  for  one  to  sit  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and'  vote 
the  full  $940,000,000. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  think  the 
Senator  will  find  the  Appropriations 
Committee  can  furnish  him  broken 
down  estimates,  such  estimates  as  he 
needs.  If  not,  I  shall  be  very  much  sur¬ 
prised.  I  know  we  had  them  for  weeks, 


and  discussed  them  with  various  groups. 
I  cannot  give  the  Senator  the  figures 
now.  We  certainly  considered  the 
break-downs. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Just  one  more  thing, 
and  I  am  through.  Mr.  Hoffman  said : 

Mayhew  Is  In  trouble  in  New  York  because 
he  has  blurted  out  the  truth  at  the  wrong 
moment.  He  has  told  the  Americans  that  we 
are  very  near  to  an  over-all  balance  of  trade. 
Figures  which  will  be  published  shortly 
would  show  that  Britain  had  surprised  even 
herself  by  how  near  she  had  come  to  balanc¬ 
ing  what  she  has  to  spend  with  what  she  has 
been  able  to  earn.  Inside  this  over-all  pic¬ 
ture  there  was  a  very  great  dollar  deficiency. 
To  help  it  out  by  1952  would  require  the  con¬ 
tinuous  effort  of  us  all.  Meantime,  without 
the  dollar  aid,  not  only  Britain  but  Europe 
would  be  starving. 

That  is  the  point  the  Senator  is  mak¬ 
ing,  but  the  facts  are  that  Britain’s  over- 
allv  is  beyond  expectations.  As  was 
pointed  out  by  the  Senator,  her  recovery 
has  about  put  her  back  to  her  prewar 
condition,  so  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
economic  report,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
evidence  of  the  committees  that  convin¬ 
ces  me  as  a  member  of  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee  that  the  figure  of  $940,- 
000,000  can  be  positively  justified. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  could 
wish  that  the  Senator  from  Nebraska, 
with  his  great  vigor  and  personality, 
could  have  been  with  us,  because  I  know 
he  would  have  been  one  of  the  foremost 
advocates  of  this  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  refer  again  to 
the  United  Kingdom. 

The  United  Kingdom  is  approaching  a 
position  in  which  her  total  earnings  in  all 
currencies  will  balance,  or  nearly  balance, 
her  total  payments  in  all  currencies.  She 
is  already  running  a  substantial  export 
surplus  with  the  other  participating 
countries  and  with  other  countries  in  the 
sterling  area,  but  a  substantial  deficit  in 
the  dollar  area. 

That  is  a  question  which  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee  will  be  interested  in 
exploring.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the 
committee  did  not  sidestep  this  issue. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  am  not  suggesting 
that. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  No ;  I  know 
the  Senator  is  not. 

In  the  committee  report  it  is  stated,  on 
page  13: 

The  committee  recognized  that  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  review  these  amounts  at  a  later  date  and 
at  that  time  the  course  of  future  prices  may 
be  more  readily  determined. 

We  admit  that  if  that  enters  into  the 
question  we  shall  have  to  consider  it. 

The  report  says,  further: 

It  believes  that  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee  should  carefully  consider  any  changes 
in  prices,  both  In  Imports  to  and  exports 
from  the  participating  countries,  and  the 
members  of  this  committee  are,  of  course, 
free  to  reconsider  the  authorized  figures  In 
voting  on  the  appropriations.  This  state¬ 
ment  should  not  be  construed  in  any  sense 
as  detracting  from  the  committee’s  endorse¬ 
ment  in  general  of  the  full  amount  of  funds 
requested,  based  on  its  own  painstaking  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  components  of  the  budget 
presented. 

/ 

In  other  words,  we  are  urging  the  au¬ 
thorization,  but  we  shall  applaud  Sena¬ 
tors  if  they  will  examine  the  figures  and 
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find  we  can  reduce  the  amount  needed 
for  appropriation. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  have 
only  a  few  words  more,  Mr.  President, 
and  I  shall  close. 

I  express  my  appreciation  to  my 
colleagues  who  have  participated  in 
the  debate,  because  I  feel  it  is  most  im¬ 
portant  that  on  a  matter  of  this  stu¬ 
pendous  import  we  should  have  the  full¬ 
est  and  freest  discussion,  so  that  the 
American  people  may  know  the  issues 
which  are  involved  in  the  program.  But 
I  give  my  wholehearted  support  to  the 
pending  legislation,  which  provides  for 
the  extension  of  the  ECA  program,  and 
I  shall  sum  up  by  giving  a  few  reasons. 

It  is  the  most  stupendous  economic  in¬ 
strument  in  air  history.  It  involves  a 
calculated  risk.  We  took  it  with  our 
eyes  open,  as  a  choice  of  positive  action 
or  of  doing  nothing  for  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  the  world. 

I  think  I  can  allege,  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  the  first  year’s  ex¬ 
perience  and  performance  has  been  a 
brilliant  success.  Many  mistakes  have 
been  made,  but  no  one  could  have  fore¬ 
seen  what  would  have  to  be  done.  It  in¬ 
volved  the  establishment  of  the  organi¬ 
zation,  marked  by  a  tolerant  spirit,  cour¬ 
age,  and  true  Americanism.  It  has  been 
a  great  success;  and  I  want  to  pay  trib¬ 
ute  to  those  who  participated  in  it,  and 
especially  to  Mr.  Hoffman  and  Mr.  Bruce, 
who  have  been  the  hubs  of  the  entire 
movement.  To  me  it  has  been  a  prac¬ 
tical  carrying  out  of  a  great  vision.  We 
regret  that  Russia  did  not  come  in.  As 
I  said  earlier  in  my  remarks,  General 
Marshall  wanted  Russia  and  the  satel¬ 
lite  countries  to  come  in.  If  they  had 
come  in,  we  would  have  had  a  chance 
to  move  in  other  areas.  What  we  have 
done  is  to  give  a  practical  answer  to  the 
unification  of  Europe  by  economic  aid 
and  self -development  as  opposed  to  the 
historic  attempts  of  Napoleon,  Bismarck, 
Kaiser  Wilhelm,  Hitler,  and  Mussolini, 
by  force  of  arms.  If  we  succeed,  it  will 
be  the  most  stupendous  accomplishment 
in  all  history,  because  the  other  attempts, 
as  we  all  know,  failed. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield  to 
my  good  friend  from  Maine  for  a  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  a  question.  Would  the  Sen¬ 
ator  favor  giving  aid  to  nations  which 
refuse  to  cooperate  with  the  United  Na¬ 
tions? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  know 
the  Senator  is  asking  me  with  reference 
to  a  matter  which  is  very  dose  to  his 
heart,  and  I  sympathize  with  him,  but 
I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake  for  the 
United  States  unilaterally  to  attempt  to 
enforce  whatever  action  may  be  taken 
by  the  United  Nations.  I  think  that  is  a 
program  which  is  now  before  the  United 
Nations,  and  I  understand  the  question 
is  being  satisfactorily  settled.  I  think 
it  would  be  a  mistake  for  us  to  say  that, 
single-handed,  we  should  try  to  deal 
with  the  question  by  withholding  aid. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further  for  a  question 
on  another  topic? 


Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Yes. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  In  connection  with 
the  balance  of  payments  of  Britain,  dis¬ 
cussed  by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Wherry],  there  were  reports,  and 
I  should  like  to  inquire  whether  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Jersey  has  explored 
them,  that  with  the  exchange  which 
was  made  available  under  the  Marshall 
plan  the  British  were  able,  in  large  meas¬ 
ure,  to  buy  up  the  entire  Australian  wool 
clip,  and  were  using  it  primarily  to  aid 
in  the  solution  of  their  own  problems. 
Has  that  fact  come  to  the  Senator’s  at¬ 
tention,  and  has  it  been  explored? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  It  has 
come  to  my  personal  attention.  I  do 
not  think  that  it  has  come  before  the 
committee  at  all.  Possibly  it  should  be 
explored,  I  grant  that. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  let  me 
sum  up  what  I  have  tried  to  say  today. 

The  extension  of  the  ECA  program  and 
the  authorization  for  the  funds  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  Europe  for  the  second 
year  of  the  operation  of  the  plan  is  and 
should  be  a  definite  endorsement  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  of  the  suc¬ 
cessful  initiation  of  the  plan  under  the 
able  administration  of  Messrs.  Paul  Hoff¬ 
man  and  Howard  Bruce,  the  Administra¬ 
tor  and  Deputy  Administrator,  and  their 
able  corps  of  assistants. 

Taking  the  so-called  Marshall  plan  as 
a  whole  with  its  termination  date  in 
1952,  we  can  properly  characterize  it  as 
the  most  stupendous  economic  experi¬ 
ment  in  all  history.  It  is  another  mile¬ 
stone  in  the  program  for  world  peace 
initiated  in  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  confer¬ 
ences,  carried  on  even  before  VE-day 
and  VJ-day  and  leading  to  the  ratifica¬ 
tion  of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  and 
the  attempt  at  least  to  organize  the  world 
to  solve  its  problems  by  the  rule  of  law 
rather  than  by  the  use  of  force. 

The  Marshall  plan,  as  one  of  the  steps 
in  that  progress,  is  the  practical  carrying 
out  of  the  American  vision  of  a  united 
world,  and  it  seeks  the  uniting  of  Eu¬ 
rope  by  mutual  self-help  and  economic 
rehabilitation,  as  opposed  to  the  historic 
attempts  to  unite  Europe  by  force  made 
by  Napoleon,  Bismarck,  Kaiser  Wilhelm, 
Hitler,  and  Mussolini.  The  Communists 
have  sought  to  destroy  the  American  pur¬ 
pose  by  creating  confusion  and  disinte¬ 
gration,  and  thus  have  precipitated  the 
cold  war.  But  I  am  confident  that  the 
challenge  of  the  Marshall  plan,  stressing 
as  it  does,  mutual  aid,  self-help  and  unity 
of  the  European  nations,  will  be  a  defi¬ 
nite  block  to  the  creeping  paralysis  of 
communism  which  the  world  today  so 
desperately  fears. 

The  passage  of  this  legislation,  contin¬ 
uing  the  program  so  brilliantly  begun, 
will  definitely  tell  the  world  that  America 
is  united  in  its  support  of  the  spirit  and 
purpose  of  the  United  Nations  movement 
for  cooperative  action  to  preserve  the 
peace. 

Mr.  JENNER  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  JENNER.  Yes;  I  yield  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  without 
depriving  the  Senator  from  Indiana  of 
the  floor. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


Aiken 

Holland 

Morse 

Anderson 

Humphrey 

Murray 

Baldwin 

Hunt 

Myers 

Brewster 

Ives 

Neely 

Brlcker 

Jenner 

O'Conor 

Bridges 

Johnson, 'Colo. 

O’Mahoney 

Byrd 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Pepper 

Cain 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Reed 

Capehart 

Kefauver 

Robertson 

Chapman 

Kem 

Russell 

Chavez 

Kerr 

Saltonstall 

Connally 

Kilgore 

Schoeppel 

Cordon 

Knowland 

Smith,  Maine 

Donnell 

Langer 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Douglas 

Lodge 

Sparkman 

Downey 

Long 

Stennls 

Ecton 

Lucas 

Taft 

Ellender 

McCarran 

Taylor 

Ferguson 

McCarthy 

Thomas,  Ok!a. 

Frear 

McClellan 

Thomas,  Utah 

Fulbright 

McFarland 

Thye 

George 

McGrath 

Tobey 

Gillette 

McKellar 

Ty  dings 

Green 

McMahon 

.  Vandenberg 

Gurney 

Magnuson 

Watkins 

Hayden 

Malone 

Wherry 

Hendrickson 

Martin 

Wiley 

Hickenlooper 

Maybank 

Williams 

Hill 

Miller 

Withers 

Hoey 

Millikin 

Young 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ninety 
Senators  having  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
one  of  those  who  adheres  to  a  bipartison 
foreign  policy.  I  oppose  the  continued 
squandering  of  the  material  and  financial 
resources  of  our  country  in  a  foreign 
spending  scheme  labeled  “for  recovery 
purposes.” 

Spending  in  Europe  is  no  longer  needed 
for  recovery.  The  money  will  be  ex¬ 
pended  only  for  relief  and  not  for  re¬ 
covery. 

For  proof  of  this  statement  we  need 
only  refer  to  the  recent  remarks  fof  Mr. 
Christopher  Mayhew,  English  statesman, 
who  reported  that  England  has  accomp¬ 
lished  its  recovery  and  now  was  engaged 
in  a  series  of  great  social  experiments. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  the 
American  taxpayer’s  duty  to  carry  on  the 
so-called  experimentation  of  the  Labor 
Government  in  England.  In  our  country 
our  people  have  to  pay  for  their  babies. 
They  pay  for  their  hospitalization.  If 
they  want  a  hearing  device  they  pay  for 
it.  If  they  want  false  teeth  they  pay 
for  them.  In  England,  if  individuals  are 
unfortunate  enough  to  have  lost  all  their 
hair,  which  I  am  fast  doing,  they  obtain 
free  toupees,  but  in  America  individuals 
who  have  lost  their  hair  must  pay  for 
toupees.  So  I  believe  the  time  has  come 
to  draw  the  line  between  what  is  neces¬ 
sary  and  what  is  unnecessary. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  What  would  make  a 
man  so  depraved  that  he  would  want  to 
cover  an  honest  bald  head  with  a  toupee? 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  JENNER.  The  answer  to  that 
question,  Mr.  President,  is,  I  presume, 
that  the  reason  motivating  bald  English¬ 
men  is  that  they  can  get  something*  for 
nothing.  In  England  a  baldheaded  man 
can  get  a  $50  toupee  which  the  American 
taxpayer  pays  for,  and  therefore  he  wants 
to  cover  up. 
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Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Can  the  Senator  tell 
me  why  anyone  would  want  to  disguise 
an  honest  bald  head  by  slicking  over? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  do  not  know.  But,  as 
the  Senator  must  be  aware,  the  English 
are  pretty  good  at  all  kinds  of  disguise. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  taxpayer 
is  financing  these  great  social  experi¬ 
ments,  financing  the  purchase  of  false 
teeth,  of  toupees,  and  every  other  form 
of  socialistic  experiment  the  mind  of 
man  can  conceive. 

No  one  has  questioned  the  truth  of  Mr. 
Mayhew’s  statement.  The  only  criticism 
voiced  in  England  of  his  untimely  reve¬ 
lation  was  that  Mr.  Mayhew  “said  the 
right  thing  at  the  wrong  time  and  in  the 
wrong  place.” 

Mr.  President,  I  announce  that  I  am 
not  one  who  adheres  to  the  so-called 
bipartisan  foreign  policy.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  In  bipartisanism.  I  am  a  firm  be¬ 
liever  and  stanch  supporter  of  the 
two-party  system,  and  I  am  one  of  the 
firm  opinion  that  had  the  Republican 
Party  taken  the  issue  of  foreign  spend¬ 
ing  to  the  people  in  the  1948  elections, 
there  would  have  been  a  far  different  re¬ 
sult  from  the  balloting. 

-  It  is  a  function  of  the  minority  party 
to  call  to  the  people’s  attention  the  weak¬ 
nesses  and  the  shortcomings  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  party. 

Mr.  President,  how  long  can  our  coun¬ 
try  afford  to  pour  out  billions  upon  bil¬ 
lions  for  this  scheme  on  foreign  relief — 
this  scheme  which  is  supposed  to  bolster 
not  only  our  own  domestic  economy  but 
the  economy  of  the  entire  world? 

There  is  a  limit  to  the  source. 

As  ex-President  Hoover  testified  only 
a  few  weeks  ago  before  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  we  have  reached 
the  saturation  point  in  taxation.  We 
cannot  continue  to  pluck  the  feathers 
fr.om  the  golden  goose  and  still  have 
feathers. 

Now  we  are  asked  to  dig  into  the 
pockets  of  the  American  taxpayer  for 
another  $5,580,000,000  to  finance  Eu¬ 
rope.  I  was  happy  to  listen  to  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Capehart]  last  Friday.  I 
commend  him  for  his  desire  to  save  $3,- 
000,000,000  for  the  taxpayers  of  America. 
I  am  always  in  favor  of  saving  money 
for  the  taxpayers,  but  why  stop  at  $3,- 
000,000,000,  Mr.  President?  Why  not 
save  all  of  it? 

For  almost  a  year  now  the  Economic 
Recovery  Administration  has  doled  out 
American  dollars  and  has  given  the 
American  people  a  lot  of  double-talk 
about  the  splendid  program  which  it  has 
been  administering.  The  EC  A  program, 
or  ERP,  as  I  prefer  to  call  it,  has  been 
heralded  as  a  boon  to  business. 

It  is  now  called  the  EC  A  program. 
As  it  originally  started  it  was  called  the 
European  Recovery  Program;  but  I  can 
understand  why  the  name  was  changed 
from'ERp  to  ECA.  ERP  does  not  sound 
too  well,  and  this  program  does  not 
sound  too  well  when  it  is  analysed  in  all 
its  ramifications. 

Just  who  is  being  helped  in  America  by 
this  gigantic  spending  scheme?  Are  the 


little-business  men  getting  any  of  these 
Marshall-plan  dollars?  The  backbone 
of  American  business  is  the  small-busi¬ 
ness  man.  Is  the  small  trader  -being 
aided?  If  you  operate  a  small  business 
in  the  United  States,  I  defy  you  to  get 
any  information  from  the  ECA  as  to  the 
possibility  of  sale  of  your  product  in  the 
Marshall-plan  scheme. 

Who,  then,  Mr.  President,  is  being 
aided? 

It  is  big  business,  those  vested  inter¬ 
ests  over  whom  our  President  sheds  so 
many  crocodile  tears — the  gluttons  of 
privilege,  the  bloated  plutocrats.  I  re¬ 
peat,  only  the  big  companies  get  any 
business  out  of  the  Marshall  plan. 

Small-  or  medium-sized  business  can¬ 
not  get  any  information  about  what 
Marshall-plan  countries  are  buying. 
What  information  ECA  permits  to  trickle 
out  is  issued  after  contracts  have  been 
signed. 

Only  recently  a  high  ECA  official  was 
quoted  as  saying: 

You  must  realize  that  at  no  place  in  the 
act  is  ECA  directed  to  aid  American  busi¬ 
nessmen.  Therefore,  we  have  no  legal  obli¬ 
gation. 

Also,  as  a  matter  of  operating  policy,  we 
leave  it  solely  to  the  Marshall-plan  countries 
to  decide  what  they  are  going  to  buy — 
whether  in  the  United  States  or  elsewhere — 
and  from  whom  they  are  going  to  buy.  We 
do  not — and  will  not — even  make  any  sug¬ 
gestions  along  these  lines. 

I  am  informed,  Mr.  President,  that 
when  ECA  opened  its  doors  for  business 
last  year,  17,000  business  firms  wrote  to 
ask  how  they  could  get  some  business  out 
of  the  Marshall  plan. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  we  were 
told  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  it 
would  bolster  our  domestic  economy. 
Let  us  see.  Their  inquiries  were  an¬ 
swered  by  a  printed  pamphlet,  a  copy  of 
which  I  hold  in  my  hand.  It  is  entitled 
“American  Business  and  European  Re¬ 
covery — Second  Edition,”  and  is  issued 
by  the  Economic  Cooperation  Adminis¬ 
tration,  Paul  G.  Hoffman,  Administrator. 
I  defy  anyone  to  read  this  booklet  as  a 
businessman  and  find  any  useful  infor¬ 
mation  therein. 

For  example,  on  page  6,  under  the 
heading,  “Whom  the  American  exporter 
should  contact,”  there  is  this  very  un¬ 
revealing  information:  It  suggests  that 
American  businessmen  contact,  first, 
foreign  private  importers;  second,  for¬ 
eign  government  missions;  and,  third, 
United  States  Government  procurement 
agencies. 

That  is  about  the  sum  and  substance 
of  the  information  provided  in  this  book¬ 
let.  The  main  purpose,  it  seems  to  me, 
was  to  provide  aft  excuse  to  publish  a  list 
of  names  of  persons  who  are  associated 
with  the  ECA.  In  other  words,  it  is  a 
lot  of  double  talk,  but  of  no  practical  use 
to  the  American  businessman. 

I  have  judged,  Mr.  President,  that 
American  small  business  is  being  by¬ 
passed,  even  actually  ignored,  in  their 
desire  to  participate  in  ECA  business. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Could  not  that  situa¬ 
tion  be  remedied  by  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  providing  facilities  for  the 


small-business  men  of  the  United  State3 
to  get  some  of  this  business? 

Mr,  JENNER.  It  not  only  could  be 
remedied,  but  it  should  be  remedied  by 
an  amendment  to  this  authorization  bill 
before  its  passage. 

I  have  here  a  press  release  from  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Administration 
dated  March  22  which  reveals  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  regulation  1  on  prices  paid  for 
ECA-financed  transactions  was  being 
drafted  to  guide  buyers  and  suppliers  in 
their  negotiations.  The  release  states 
that  21  representatives  of  private  indus¬ 
try  discussed  the  amendment  with  ECA 
officials.  Who  were  these  representa¬ 
tives  of  private  industry.  Listen,  Mr, 
President.  Listen,  small-business  men 
of  America.  The  list  of  conferees  look 
like  a  Who’s  Who  of  big  business.  Hera 
are  some  of  the  firms  represented:  Proc¬ 
ter  &  Gamble  Co.,  Wilson  &  Co.,  Standard 
Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  Tidewater  Asso¬ 
ciated  Oil  Co,,  International,  General 
Electric,  United  States  Steel  Export  Co.* 
Continental  Grain  Co.,  American  Smelt¬ 
ing  &  Refining  Co.,  International  Har¬ 
vester  Co.,  and  John  Deere  &  Co. 

Perhaps  it  is  all  right — I  do  not  know— * 
but  last  year  one  firm,  the  Clayton- 
Anderson  Co.,  sold  to  the  ECA  countries 
$800,000,000  worth  of  cotton.  What  a 
break  that  gives  the  American  small- 
business  man. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  yield  for  a  question, 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  realize  that  there  are  3,600,000 
businesses  in  America  which  are  oper¬ 
ated  by  an  average  of  two  and  one-half 
persons  each,  and  that  they  employ  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  people  of  pur  country; 
also,  that  they  have  a  small-business 
organization  representing  them?  Was 
there  any  representation  from  that 
small-business  organization? 

Mr.  JENNER.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Does  the  Senator  be¬ 
lieve  that  if  we  could  place  in  this  bill 
a  provision  for  a  bureau  to  look  after 
small  business  that  would  take  care  of 
the  situation? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  think  it  is  essential, 
as  I  stated  a  while  ago.  I  think  it  must 
be  done,  and  should  be  done  in  this 
authorization  bill  which  is  now  before  the 

Senate 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  assume  that  the 
Senator  does  not  wish  to  be  inaccurate 
or  unjust.  A  while  ago  he  stated  that 
Anderson,  Clayton  &  Co.  had  sold  $800,- 
000,000  worth  of  cotton  to  the  participat¬ 
ing  countries. 

Mr.  JENNER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  wish  to  ask  the 
Senator  a  question:  Does  he  not  know 
that,  for  the  last  year,  ECA  financed — it 
does  not  buy  or  sell;  it  finances — $358,- 
000,000  worth  of  cotton  to  all  the  coun¬ 
tries  in  the  Marshall  plan. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Does  that  include  all 
that  was  delivered,  or  does  it  include  the 
cotton  purchases  under  the  $3,000,000,- 
000  that  is  in  the  pipe  line? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  No;  it  includes 
everything. 

(t 
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Mr.  JENNER.  Then,  apparently  I  am 
wrong  in  my  statement;  ai-d  if  I  am,  I 
apologize,  and  am  very  sorry. 

But  these  figures  have  been  brought 
out  time  and  again  before  now.  I  think 
it  will  be  fouftd  that  we  shipped  that 
much  cotton,  and  that  the  brokers  for 
the  cotton  were  Anderson,  Clayton  & 
Co.  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  their 
shipments  of  cotton  in  foreign  trade  last 
year  amounted  to  $800,000,000  worth. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  one  other  question. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Yes. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  know  that  from  Septem¬ 
ber  1,  1948,  to  December  1,  1948,  Ander¬ 
son,  Clayton  &  Co.  did  only  9  percent  of 
the  business  in  cotton  with  these  coun- 
tries? 

Mr.  JENNER.  With  the  European 
countries? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Yes. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Under  the  Marshall 
plan,  or  in  our  European  trade? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  No;  under  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan. 

Mr.  JENNER.  The  same  gentleman 
who  apparently  is  now  furnishing  the 
senior  Senator  from  Texas  with  infor¬ 
mation  was  in  conversation  with  me  the 
other  day  on  this  subject,  down  the  hall, 
in  a  room  to  the  right ;  and  these  figures 
came  up,  and  he  verified  the  fact  I  have 
just  mentioned,  but  explained  that 
Anderson,  Clayton  &  Co.  would  have  got¬ 
ten  the  business  in  any  event,  regardless 
of  the  Marshall  plan.  So  I  would  be  in¬ 
terested  in  having  the  Senator  from 
Texas  inquire  of  his  friend  when  he 
changed  his  mind  about  the  figures. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  My  information  is 
that  no  specific  figures  were  verified,  but 
that  the  person  to  whom  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  refers  simply  said  that 
Anderson,  Clayton  &  Co.  were  doing  busi¬ 
ness  just  as  they  had  always  done  busi¬ 
ness  in  those  countries. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Yes;  and  I  do  not  like 
it. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  Senator  does 
not  like  it? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  want  the  small-busi¬ 
ness  man  to  have  a  break  because  he 
is  the  backbone  of  this  country. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  cotton  business 
is  one  in  which  the  small-business  man 
is  perpetually  active.  The  big-business 
men  simply  buy  cotton  from  the  small- 
business  men  and  export  it.  The  small- 
business  men  cannot  do  anything  except 
through  the  regular  channels  of  trade. 
I  think  I  have  heard  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  say,  “We  want  to  preserve  the 
normal  channels  of  trade.  We  want  to 
preserve  the  methods  of  private  enter¬ 
prise.” 

Mr.  JENNER.  Yes;  but  we  are  getting 
might  tired  of  trading  hams  for  wieners. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  yield  for  a  question. 
Mr.  WATKINS.  Who  is  the  Mr.  Clay¬ 
ton  who  is  connected  with  the  firm  which 
has  been  mentioned? 

Mr.  JENNER.  That  is  Will  Clayton, 
formerly  Under  Secretary  of  State,  I  be¬ 
lieve. 


Mr.  WATKINS.  Was  he  one  of  the 
advisers  of  the  group  mentioned? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  am  not  positive  about 
that,  but  I  would  assume  that  he  had 
somebody  hanging  around  the  edges. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  again? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  yield  for  a  question 
only. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  am  surprised  at 
the  way - 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  object,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent;  I  yield  for  a  question  only,  not  for 
a  speech. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Then  I  ask  a  ques¬ 
tion  :  Does  not  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
know  that  Mr.  Clayton  has  no  govern¬ 
mental  connections  at  all  now,  unless  it 
be  as  an  unpaid  adviser  now  and  then  to 
the  Secretary  of  State? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  do  not  think  Ed 
Pauley  has  any  Government  connections 
now,  but  nevertheless  he  has  had,  and  so 
has  Mr.  Clayton. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  think  the  Senator  from  Indiana  is 
responding  to  my  question.  Is  it  any 
crime  to  come  from  my  State?  Is  it  any 
crime  for  an  honest  man  to  be  a  success 
in  business? 

Mr.  JENNER.  Absolutely  not. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Is  it  any  crime  to 
belong  to  a  party  to  which  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  does  not  belong? 

Mr.  JENNER.  Absolutely  not.  If  it 
is  a  crime  to  belong  to  a  party  to  which 
I  do  not  belong,  then  many  people  have 
been  violating  the  law  for  about  20  years. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  trust  that  they 
will  continue  to  violate  it  in  the  same 
way  that  they  have  been  violating  it 
in  the  past. 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  trust  that  they  will 
not. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  In  other  words,  by 
keeping  certain  people  out  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  this  will 
explain  to  the  Senator  from  Texas  what 
I  am  talking, about - 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  let  me  say  that 
I  am  getting  tired  of  having  men  like 
Mr.  Clayton  abused  and  denounced  on 
this  floor  simply  because  they  come  from 
my  section  of  the  country.  There  is  not 
a  more  honest,  more  capable,  and  better 
citizen  in  Washington,  nor  has  there 
been  in  the  past,  than  Mr.  Clayton. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
differ  with  the  opinion  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas;  I  am  merely  trying  to  point 
out  the  fact  that  under  this  Marshall- 
plan  program,  the  big  business  con¬ 
cerns — the  monopolies,  so  to  speak — over 
which  we  shed  crocodile  tears,  the  “glut¬ 
tons  of  privilege”  the  President  of  the 
United  States  made  his  campaign  on  last 
fall,  are  the  people  who  are  getting  the 
big  end  of  the  Marshall-plan  business; 
but  the  backbone  of  this  country,  the 
small-business  men,  are  being  penalized, 
and  cannot  even  learn  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  the  truth  as  to  where  they  can  even 
make  sales.  I  am  getting  tired  of  that 
kind  of  conduct,  if  the  Senator  from 
Texas  please. 

Mr.  President,  my  opposition  to  this 
so-called  bipartisan  fqreign  policy  is 


strengthened  every  day.  Instead  of  a 
bipartisan  policy,  I  consider  it  to  be  a 
policy  which  leaves  the  Republican  Party 
and  the  American  taxpayer  holding  the 
bag. 

I  have  said  that  if  in  the  1948  Presi¬ 
dential  campaign  the  Republican  Party 
had  taken  a  firm  stand  against  these  for¬ 
eign-spending  schemes,  the  people  would 
have  voted  against  them  in  no  uncertain 
terms. 

One  need  only  refer  to  the  election  of 
1920,  when  the  League  of  Nations  was 
the  outstanding  issue.  At  that  time  the 
Republican  Party  under  the  able  leader¬ 
ship  of  William  E.  Borah,  of  Idaho; 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  of  Massachusetts, 
the  distinguished  forebear  of  our  col¬ 
league  in  the  Senate  today;  Hiram  W. 
Johnson,  of  California;  my  distinguished 
predecessor  in  the  Senate,  the  late  James 
E.  Watson;  and  other  Senators  took  a 
firm  and  determined  stand  against  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  ill-fated  League  of  Nations. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Is  it  not  true  that  some 
of  the  Senators  whose  names  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Indiana  has  just  mentioned 
favored  United  States  membership  in  the 
League  of  Nations  with  reservations,  but 
those  reservations  were  not  acceptable  to 
the  then  President  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  think  that  is  correct; 
and  they  took  that  issue  to  the  people 
in  the  campaign  of  1920,  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  voted  overwhelmingly  to  maintain 
the  American  policy  of  refusing  to  med¬ 
dle  in  foreign  entanglements. 

We  had  just  emerged  from  World  War 
I,  and  already  the  seeds  of  “One  World” 
were  beginning  to  grow.  Today  they  are 
in  fun  bloom.  We  are  committed  to 
membership  in  United  Nations. 

Soon  we  shall  be  debating  the  North 
Atlantic  Pact,  which  I  confidently  believe 
will  be  the  forerunner  of  North  African 
pacts,  South  African  paots,  Middle  East 
pacts,  this  pact,  that  pact,  and  the  other 
pact,  plunging  the  United  States  deeper 
and  deeper  into  the  hatreds  and  jeal¬ 
ousies  and  diplomatic  maneuverings  of 
the  countries  of  the  Old  World. 

Today  there  are  those  who  still  charge 
that  the  band  of  intrepid  Senators  who 
defied  Woodrow  Wilson,  the  President 
who  demanded  acceptance  of  the  League 
of  Nations  Covenant  without  the  dotting 
of  an  “i”  or  the  crossing  of  a  “t,”  are 
responsible  for  World  War  n.  Senators 
have  heard  it  said  many,  many  times. 
That  charge,  Mr.  President,  I  challenge. 
Our  present-day  troubles  began  Novem¬ 
ber  16,  1933,  when  our  Government  sud¬ 
denly  and  ill  advisedly,  to  say  the  least, 
recognized  the  Union  of  Socialistic  Re¬ 
publics  on  an  equal  footing  in  the  family 
of  nations.  Prom  that  time  forward, 
even  including  today,  secret  diplomacy 
has  been  the  rule,  not  the  exception. 

In  his  attitude  of  “papa  knows  best,” 
the  late  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  creator  of  the  New  Deal,  made-  com¬ 
mitment  after  commitment,  many  of 
which  are  only  now  being  exposed  to  the 
pitiless  light  of  publicity. 

The  entire  world  ridiculed  and  con¬ 
demned-  Mr.  Chamberlain  for  his  ap- 
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peasement  of  Hitler  in  the  Munich  Pact, 
by  which  he  hoped  to  achieve  “peace  in 
our  time.”  But  who  is  there  to  condemn 
the  attitude  taken  by  our  own  Govern¬ 
ment  in  its  appeasement  after  appease¬ 
ment  conference  with  Uncle  Joe  Stalin? 

-  We  sat  at  Teheran,  at  Yalta,  at  Cairo, 
at  Quebec,  at  Potsdam,  and  dealt  all  the 
tickets  to  him,  saying  to  Stalin,  “You 
take  it,  Uncle  Joe;  we  will  pay  for  it.” 
Since  the  war  has  ended,  we  talk  about 
helping  European  nations  get  on  their 
feet.  We  pour  billions  of  dollars  of  the 
American  taxpayers’  money  into  Europe. 
“Old  Joe  ain’t  no  bad  fellow.”  He  has 
taken  $12,000,000,000  out  of  Europe  in 
war  reparations.  “You  can’t  get  even, 
boys.”  It  was  brought  up  here  this 
morning  that  we  ratified  a  treaty  with 
Italy,  making  Italy  pay  Russia  millions 
upon  millions  of  dollars  in  war  repara¬ 
tions.  Then  we  turn  around  and  send 
American  taxpayers’  money  to  Italy  to 
keep  her  from  going  communistic.  It  is 
silly.  It  will  not  stand  up.  It  is  going 
to  break  this,  country.  It  is  going  to 
destroy  the  last  bulwark  of  freedom. 
Continuance  on  the  present  course  will 
destroy  the  only  thing  in  the  world  today 
that  can  stop  Russia,  if  she  starts  on  a 
determined  aggression — that  is,  the 
United  States  of  America.  Bankrupt 
her,  and  Russia  will  not  be  required  to 
fire  a  single  shot.  She  will  march  up  and 
down  our  streets  unopposed,  and  our 
socialistic  friends  in  Europe  will  run  to 
her  like  rats  leaving  a  sinking  ship. 

That  Chief  Executive,  the  instigator  of 
the  Russian-appeasement  policy,  who  as¬ 
sumed  tripartite  powers,  executed  one 
secret  commitment  after  another,  even  in 
violation  of  his  own  brain  child,  the 
Atlantic  Charter. 

Let  me  quote  from  William  C.  Bullitt, 
former  Ambassador  to  England  and  Rus¬ 
sia,  as  published  in  the  American  Mer¬ 
cury  of  June  1947,  page  646,  under  the 
title  “Can  Truman  Avoid  World  War 
III?”  Mr.  Bullitt  wrote,  and  I  quote: 

By  what  enormous  error  of  judgment  have 
we  garnered  such  a  poisonous  fruit  of  vic¬ 
tory?  The  answer  is  clear.  When  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  began  in  1941  to  treat  the  Soviet 
Union  as  a  peace-loving  democracy  instead 
of  as  a  predatory,  totalitarian  tyranny,  it 
made  one  of  the  most  disastrous  errors  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States.  We  based 
our  foreign  policy  on  the  exact  reverse  of  the 
truth. 

While  our  soldiers,  sailors,  and  aviators 
were  fighting  with  superb  skill  and  courage, 
our  foreign  policy  was  being  handled  with 
^norant  and  reckless  disregard  of  the  vital 
mterests  of  the  American  people. 

We  did  nothing  whatsoever  to  guarantee 
ourselves  against  the  possibility — which  was, 
in  fact,  a  certainty— that  Stalin’s  totalitarian 
dictatorship  would  turn  out  to  have  the  same 
aim  of  world  conquest  as  Hitler’s  totalitarian 
dictatorship. 

At  the  conferences  of  Teheran,  Yalta,  and 
Potsdam,  we  continued  to  give  Stalin  what  he 
wanted,  hoping  that  in  the  end  he  would 
turn  out  to  be  an  amiable,  peace-loving 
democrat. 

Even  Secretary  Byrnes  when  he  took  office 
in  the  summer  of  1945,  was  imbued  with 
the  idea  that  he  “knew  how  to  get  along 
perfectly  with  Stalin,”  and  it  took  many 
months  for  him  to  learn  Stalin  would  not 
stop  of  his  own  free  will,  but  could  only  be 
stopped. 


In  further  proof,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  failure  of  America  to  join  the  League 
of  Nations - 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Iowa? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  feels  -that  there  might  be  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  policy  within  the  ad¬ 
ministration,  believing  that  it  has  the 
ability  to  get  along  with  subversive  ele¬ 
ments  who  tnay  still  be  on  the  pay  roll  of 
the  United  States  Government. 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  may  answer  the  Sena¬ 
tor  by  saying  I  do  not  know  what  to  ex¬ 
pect.  In  the  middle  of  the  last  political 
campaign  the  Chief  Executive  of  the 
Nation  was  willing  to  chuck  the  policy 
we  have  been  following,  even  that  which 
we  were  following  under  the  Marshall 
plan  and  under  the  United  Nations,  to 
forget  our  good  friends  to  whom  we  refer 
to  as  allies,  and  hint  that  he  was  going 
to  send  Chief  Justice  Vinson  to  Europe 
to  sit  down  and  figure  it  all  out  with 
“Joe.”  There  is  again  talk  of  that. 
There  is  also  talk  that  it  will  not  be  long 
until  we  will  buy  off  Russia  with  a  $10,- 
000,000,000  loan.  I  do  not  know  what  to 
expect.  When  the  Senator  refers  to  our 
foreign  policy,  I  merely  say  we  would 
have  to  have  the  agility  of  one  affected 
with  St.  Vitus  dance  to  remain  in  sight 
of  our  foreign  policy.  It  shifts  as  the 
shifting  sands. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  am  afraid  I 
did  not  make  myself  clear,  so  I  shall  put 
it  a  little  more  bluntly  and  succinctly. 
I  wonder  if  the  Senator  believes  we  have 
cleaned  all  the  subversive  elements  out 
of  the  administration  of  the  American 
Government  up  to  this  time? 

Mr.  JENNER.  Of  course,  what  the 
Senator  might  say  about  that  would  not 
amount  to  anything,  because  he  would 
be  talking  about  a  red  herring.  But  re¬ 
cently  one  was  uncovered  in  the  Justice 
Department  downtown,  and  I  keep  hear¬ 
ing  about  others  in  many  other  Govern¬ 
ment  agencies.  It  is  my  personal  opinion 
that  if  the  truth  were  known,  this  whole 
city  is  crawling  and  creeping  with  them. 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  told  us  there  are 
literally  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
Communists  and  subversives  in  this 
country.  The  Committee  on  Un-Ameri¬ 
can  Activities  last  week  issued  a  report 
stating  it  was  their  opinion  that  there 
were  825,000  in  this  country.  I  want  the 
Senator  to  know  that  that  is  a  larger 
number  of  actual  Communists  than  there 
are  in  Russia  today. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  JENNER.  Yes;  I  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Is  the  Senator  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  has  just  completed  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  all  employees  of  the  Fed¬ 


eral  Government,  and  is  the  Senator 
aware  of  the  percentage  of  employees 
who  resigned  as  a  result  of  the  investiga¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  JENNER.  No,  I  am  not.  I  read 
the  figures  a  while  back.  Some  employ¬ 
ees  resigned  rather  than  take  a  loyalty 
test.  I  read  that. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Of  the  2,000,000 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government 
who  were  investigated,  I  am  not  certain 
at  this  moment  of  the  number  found 
whose  loyalty  was  questioned,  but  I  think 
it  was  less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per¬ 
cent.  I  will  say  that  is  too  many.  I  am 
glad  we  had  the  investigation  and  glad 
we  got  rid  of  those  employees;  but  I  will 
say  also  to  the  Senator  that  the  result 
of  the  investigation  is  not  consonant 
with  the  Senator’s  assertion  that  Wash¬ 
ington  is  creeping  and  crawling  with 
Reds. 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  do  not  have  the  facts 
and  figures.  I  wish  I  did  have  them.  I 
wish  we  knew  how  many  there  are  in  the 
Government,  in  our  universities,  just 
where  they  are  located,  and  what  they 
are  trying  to  do.  But  if  asf  a  result  of 
this  foreign-policy  program  we  bankrupt 
this  Nation,  they  will  spring  up  regard¬ 
less  of  how  many  there  are,  from  our 
universities,  our  schools,  our  churches, 
our  Government,  and  our  labor  unions, 
and  the  very  thing  we  are  trying  to  stop 
in  the  world  will  take  this  country  over. 
Do  not  let  anyone  say  it  cannot  happen. 
If  there  should  be  15,000,000  persons 
hungry,  as  happened  in  what  the  Dem¬ 
ocrats  like  to  call  the  Hoover  depres¬ 
sion,  we  would  not  need  to  worry  about 
the  North  Atlantic  Pact,  any  Middle  East 
pact,  or  any  other  pact;  this  great,  free 
country  would  be  ready  for  socialism 
overnight. 

Further  proof,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
failure  of  America  to  join  the  League  of 
Nations  was  not  responsible  for  World 
War  II,  but  that  it  was  deliberately 
planned,  is  given  in  the  revelations  by 
Charles  A.  Beard  in  his  work  entitled 
“President  Roosevelt  and  the  Coming  of 
the  War,  1941,”  published  by  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  in  1948.  I  quote,  from  page 
517  of  that  volume,  extracts  from  Mr. 
Stimson’s  diary  submitted  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Investigation  of  the 
Pearl  Harbor  Attack. 

I  read  the  excerpt  from  Mr.  Stimson’s 
diary  for  November  25, 1941 : 

Then  at  12  o’clock  we  went  to  the  White 
House.  *  *  *  At  the  meeting  were  Hull, 

Knox,  Marshall,  Starke,  and  myself. 

There  the  President  *  *  *  brought  up 

the  event  that  we  were  likely  to  be  attacked, 
perhaps  (as  soon  as)  next  Monday,  for  the 
Japanese  are  notorious  for  making  an  attack 
without  warning,  and  the  question  was  what 
we  should  do. 

The  question  was  how  we  should  maneuver 
them  into  the  position  of  firing  the  first  shot 
without  allowing  too  much  danger  to  our¬ 
selves. 

It  was  a  difficult  proposition. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  intend  to  en¬ 
ter  into  a  long  dissertation  on  the  causes 
of  World  War  II,  but  I  do  charge,  and 
I  defy  successful  contradiction,  that  one- 
man  diplomacy  and  secret  commitments, 
combined  with  lack  of  a  continuing  and 
forceful  foreign  policy,  plunged  America 
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into  the  greatest  conflict  in  history,  the 
cost  of  which  we  are  paying  today,  and 
which  will  continue  to  be  paid  by  our 
children,  by  their  children,  and  by  their 
grandchildren. 

The  Marshall  plan — or  ERP,  as  I  call 
it — is  only  one  of  the  items  in  the  gi¬ 
gantic  price  we  are  paying  for  the  fool¬ 
hardy  policies  which  this  country  has  fol¬ 
lowed  since  1933. 

There  is  no  crisis  in  Europe  because  of 
the  policies  of  Europe;  there  is  a  crisis 
not  only  in  Europe  but  in  America  today, 
and  it  is  a  crisis  in  honest,  forthright 
leadership. 

Mr.  President,  among  the  principal 
reasons  given  to  the  American  public  and 
the  Senate  as  to  the  need  for  European 
aid  was  that  it  was  to  prevent  hunger 
and  starvation  in  Europe  and  to  halt  the- 
spread  of  communism.  The  Marshall 
plan  has  been  in  effect  for  approximately 
a  year,  and  I  want  to  cite  to  the  Members 
of  tins  body  the  fact  that  in  the  past 
year  communism  has  made  its  greatest 
strides  in  the  area  and  the  peoples  it 
dominates.  So  far  as  feeding  hungry 
and  starving  persons  is  concerned,  the 
American  people — and  I  as  one  of  them — 
are  always  ready  to  do  that,  wherever 
they  exist,  at  any  time.  That  applies 
also  to  Russia. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  one  specific 
example  of  the  results  which  have  been 
obtained  with  the  use  of  ECA  funds  last 
year  and  the  effect  upon  our  own  eco¬ 
nomic  welfare.  The  United  States  is 
producing  annually  approximately  10,- 
000,000,000  pounds  of  animal  fats  and 
vegetable  oils.  Many  of  these  fats  and 
oils  are  interchangeable  in  their  use  in 
industry  and  as  human  food.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  cottonseed  oil  and  coconut  oil,  which 
we  import,  compete  with  butter  in  the 
form  of  oleomargarine  and  with  lard  as  « 
a  shortening  and  cooking  fat.  These  fats 
and  oils  are  one  of  the  most  highly  con¬ 
centrated  foods  and  are  very  necessary 
for  a  balanced  diet  with  which  to  main¬ 
tain  the  energy  of  the  human  body.  A 
pound  of  fat  contains  4,080  calories  as 
compared  with  1,270  calories  in  a  pound 
of  lean  meat.  A  pound  of  butter  has  al¬ 
most  four  times  as  many  calories  as  has 
a  pound  of  lean  meat. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Maybank],  in  the  discussion  pf  Senate 
bill  548  on  February  8,  1949,  stated  that 
the  fats  and  oils  program  under  the  ECA 
and  other  governmental  departments 
was  “handled  miserably.”  I  might  add 
that  the  Senator  made  an  understate¬ 
ment.  Here  are  the  facts.  Let  me  point 
out  to  the  Senate  what  took  place. 

In  1948,  under  the  various  types  of 
controls,  we  imported  approximately 
470,000,000  pounds  more  fats  and  oils 
than  were  allocated  for  export.  The  peo¬ 
ple  in  Europe  during  this  period  were 
desperately  in  need  of  fats  and  oils.  In 
fact  the  shortage  in  many  cases  caused 
a  condition  approaching  that  of  malnu¬ 
trition.  The  point  I  wish  to  drive  home 
is  that  inistead  of  making  these  fats  and 
oils  available  for  the  hungry  in  Europe, 
we  bought  them  away  from  them  and 
prevented  them  from  having  a  very  ne¬ 
cessary  item  of  food. 

But  that  is  only  a  small  part  of  what 
happened.  The  net  import  of  470,000,- 


000  pounds  of  fats  and  oils  created  a 
surplus  in  the  United  States  and  com¬ 
pletely  demoralized  our  fats  and  oils 
market.  As  a  direct  result,  the  price  of 
lard  dropped  from  28  cents  a  pound  in 
January  1948,  to  approximately  11  cents 
a  pound  at  current  prices.  The  price  of 
tallow  from  our  choice  corn-fed  cattle 
dropped  from  26  cents  a  pound  to  a  cur¬ 
rent  price  of  5.5  cents  which  is  below  the 
prices  in  some  of  our  depression  years 
when  we  were  not  confronted  with  a 
$42,000,000,000  budget.  The  price  of 
other  fats  and  oils  dropped  in  proportion. 

This  drop  of  approximately  15  cents 
per  pound  for  our  fats  and  oils  forced  the 
producer  to  take  a  loss  of  approximately 
$1,500,000,000  or  about  $125,000,000  per 
month  on  current  production. 

A  further  result  of  this  dislocation  in 
our  fats  and  oils  market  made  it  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  packer  to  penalize  the  farm¬ 
er  from  $5  to  $8  per  hundredweight  on 
heavy  hogs.  In  addition  to  making  up 
the  loss  on  lard  and  tallow,  the  packer 
had  to  pass  on  some  of  the  loss  to  the 
public.  The  poor  American  taxpayer, 
who  is  furnishing  the  funds  which  we 
so  liberally  dole  out,  was  forced  to  pay 
10  to  15  cents  a  pound  more  for  pork 
chops  and  other  choice  cuts  of  meat  than 
would  have  been  necessary  if  fats  and 
oils  had  retained  their  normal  price 
ratio. 

This  led  to  the  cry  of  “high  cost  of 
living,”  and  the  American  consumer  re¬ 
belled  at  the  market  place. 

In  my  opinion  this  miserable  (handling 
of  the  fats  and  oils  situation  was  the 
primary  reason  for  the  drop  in  commod¬ 
ity  prices,  which  has  placed  us  on  the 
brink  of  a  depression,  and  has  sent  fear 
into  the  hearts  of  our  people.  The  prices 
of  farm  commodities,  as  Senators  know, 
have  dropped  over  one-third  during  the 
last  year.  The  drop  in  commodity  prices, 
induced  by  low  prices  for  fats  and  oils, 
has  reduced  our  price  level  approximately 
10  percent,  and  has  wiped  out  approxi¬ 
mately  $20,000,000,000  of  national  in¬ 
come.  This  in  turn  will  mean  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  approximately  $5,000,000,000  of 
potential  Federal  revenue,  which  we  need 
to  pay  for  the  program  we  are  consider¬ 
ing  here  today,  and  the  program  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Pact  and  all  the  other 
pacts  we  will  have  to  consider  if  we  fol¬ 
low  the  foreign  policy  we  have  been  pur¬ 
suing. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  Government 
is  now  being  forced  to  use  the  funds  of 
the  American  taxpayer  to  support  the 
price  of  peanuts,  soybeans,  and  flaxseed. 
Yes,  the  handling  of  the  program  has 
forced  Europe  to  do  without  the  fats  and 
oils,  and  in  turn  reduced  our  national 
income  $20,000,000,000. 

With  a  few  more  years  of  that  kind 
pf  program  the  United  States  will  be 
bankrupt,  and  the  funds  which  we  have 
voted  and  the  lives  of  our  young  men  in 
World  War  II  will  have  been  spent  in 
vain. 

Our  first  consideration  must  be  a  sol¬ 
vent  United  States.  I  have  heard  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  on  this  floor 
and  in  the  cloakroom  almost  daily  say 
those  very  words,  that  our  first  consid¬ 
eration  must  be  the  solvency  of  our  own 
United  States. 


I  know  that  many  of  my  fellow  Sen¬ 
ators  and  the  American  public  have  been 
led  to  believe  that  we  are  feeding  the 
world.  Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  record 
in  1948. 

The  farmer  is  told,  “Oh,  this  program 
is  necessary.  We  have  to  have  it  to  keep 
the  prices  up.” 

Our  exports  of  agricultural  products 
totaled  $3,540,000,000  and  our  agricul¬ 
tural  imports  totaled  $3,270,000,000.  In 
other  words,  our  net  contribution  of  agri¬ 
cultural  products  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
in  1948  was  $270,000,000,  a  very  small 
fraction  of  1  percen'  of  the  total  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $60,000,000,000  spent  by  the 
American  people  for  food,  tobacco,  and 
beverages. 

The  funds  for  European  aid  have  been 
used  to  donate  tools  of  production  which 
should  have  been  produced  in  the  fac¬ 
tories  of  continental  Europe,  factories 
which  we  deliberately  destroyed,  and  are 
destroying  right  today  in  the  British  zone. 

Certainly  no  one  can  have  the  idea 
that  Britain  wants  to  see  Germany  a 
strong,  productive  nation  again,  with  her 
industrial  potential  intact.  I  admire  the 
Britishers.  When  people  can  take  a 
piece  of  land,  a  cold,  damp  island — no 
bigger  than  my  State  of  Ipdiana  and 
crowd  45,000,000  people  on  it — and  can 
own  and  control  the  commerce  and  the 
trade  of  three-fourths  of  the  world  for 
350  years,  I  take  my  hat  off  to  them.  I 
am  pleading  today  that  we  tear  a  few 
pages  out  of  her  book  and  apply  to  our 
country  the  lessons  we  learn.  It  would 
mean  a  better  foreign  policy. 

Perhaps  I  should  not  be  making  this 
appeal  to  United  States  Senators.  Per¬ 
haps  I  should  be  making  the  appeal  to 
the  people  who  govern  in  England,  and 
say,  “Boys,  don’t  bleed  us  white,  don’t 
bankrupt  us,  or  you  are  going  to  be  sorry. 
Twice  in  the  last  30  years  you  have  cried 
‘Wolf.’  If  you  bleed  us  white  and  yell 
again,  we  will  not  be  able  to  come,  be¬ 
cause  we  will  not  have  enough  with  which 
to  come.”  Perhaps  that  is  where  my  ap¬ 
peal  should  be. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  yield? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  The  Senator  might 
consider  the  advisability  of  making  his 
appeal  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria,  where  a 
conference  has  been  in  progress  among 
people  who  do  not  like  the  Marshall  plan, 
so-called,  and  have  not  any  use  for  the 
Atlantic  pact.  If  he  will  go  there  he  will 
find  himself  in  complete  agreement  with 
those  people,  because  they,  like  him,  are 
very  much  against  both  these  proposals. 

Mr.  JENNER.  That  is  quite  a  long 
question,  but  I  shall  endeavor  to  answer 
it. 

I  have  here  an  editorial  from  one  of 
the  leading  Washington  newspapers  of 
last  Wednesday: 

Scheduled  to  arrives  in  New  York  aboard 
the  steamship  Queen  Elizabeth  today  is  a 
man  whom  most  people  consider  the  greatest 
Englishman  alive— the  Right  Honorable 
Winston  Leonard  Spencer  Churchill. 

There  are  those  who  regard  him  as  the 
greatest  Englishman  of  all  time — an  estimate 
which  also  has  its  points  when  you  reflect 
that  but  for  Mr.  Churchill  the  ruler  of  Great 
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Britain  today  would  quite  probably  be  one 
Adolf  Hitler. 

The  wartime  Prime  Minister  comes  as  a 
private  citizen,  on  a  lecture  tour  of  3  to  4 
weeks.  His  fellow  Britons  showed  their  grati¬ 
tude  for  his  salvage  of  their  national  hide 
by  tossing  him  out  of  power  a  few  weeks 
after  the  German  war  ended  and  before 
Japan’s  little  red  wagon  was  fixed. 

Mr.  Churchill,  in  regard  to  all  this, 
said  the  other  day,  “Socialism  is  getting 
along  fine  over  here,”  and  then  he  said, 
"Thanks  to  our  good  American  friends. 
I  wonder  how  long  you  are  going  to  put 
up  with  it.” 

So  I  wonder  if  I  need  to  go  to  the  Wal¬ 
dorf  Astoria.  I  wonder  why  it  is,  when 
an  American  stands  here  and  talks  facts 
and  figures  in  which  he  believes  from 
the  bottom  of  his  heart,  he  is  automati¬ 
cally  smeared,  as  it  is  so  easy  to  do,  with 
such  generalities.  We  have  liberals  in 
the  Senate,  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
really  know  what  a  liberal  is,  but  appar¬ 
ently  a  libera]  can  be  defined  as  one  who 
can  be  extremely  liberal  with  the  Amer¬ 
ican  taxpayers’  money.  Then  we  have 
what  are  called  conservatives.  Perhaps 
a  conservative  may  be  defined  as  one 
who  tries  to  conserve  the  taxpayers’ 
money.  But  the  Senator  from  Connecti¬ 
cut  [Mr.  McMahon]  put  a  world  of  in¬ 
nuendo  into  his  statement  that  one  who 
opposed  the  present  program  might  be 
working  into  the  hands  of  the  Commu¬ 
nists — the  gremlins  of  the  Kremlin  in 
Moscow  will  get  you  if  you  don’t  look 
out. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  It  was  not  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  to 
Intimidate  the  Senator  from  Indiana  in 
the  slightest.  The  Senator  from  Con¬ 
necticut  was  simply  trying  to  point  out 
to  the  Senator  from  Indiana  that  at 
least  in  two  respects  he  holds  the  very 
same  opinion  about  the  efficacy  and 
the  wisdom  of  the  Marshall  plan  and 
the  proposed  North  Atlantic  Pact.  I 
gather*  that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
does  not  like  either  one  of  them.  From 
what  I  have  been  reading  in  the  news¬ 
papers  I  gather  that  the  gentlemen  and 
ladies  who  are  congregated  at  the  Wal¬ 
dorf  Astoria  Hotel  have  as  much  use  for 
the  Marshall  plan  and  the  North  At¬ 
lantic  Pact  as  has  the  Senator  from  In¬ 
diana.  I  draw  no  inferences.  I  draw  no 
conclusions.  I  state  the  facts. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know  whether  those  gathered  at  the  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria  are  a  bunch  of  red  her¬ 
rings.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  would  know  about  that.  He 
knows  more  about  red  herrings  and  fish 
of  that  kind  than  I  do.  But  I  am  cer¬ 
tainly  against  the  ECA  program.  I  am 
against  it  for  the  very  basic,  honest,  and 
sincere  reason  that  I  believe  we  are  going 
to  destroy  at  home  the  very  thing  we  are 
trying  to  preserve  all  over  the  world — our 
liberties  and  our  peace.  I  honestly  do 
not  believe  that  the  American  Govern¬ 
ment  can  do  all  the  things  we  say  we  can 
do  for  the  American  people.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  $15,000,000,000  will  be  spent  for 
local  government  this  year.  The  Federal 


budget  is  $45,000,000,000.  God  only 
knows  what  the  North  Atlantic  pact  and 
armament  for  other  countries  will  cost. 
I  do  not  know  what  the  projected  Middle 
East  pact  Is  going  to  cost  us.  I  do  not 
know  what  other  pacts  are  going  to  cost 
us.  I  do  not  have  the  least  idea  what  the 
costs  will  be.  But  I  know  that  last  year, 
in  the  peak  of  prosperity,  we  had  a  total 
national  Income  of  $225,000,000,000.  I 
know  that,  according  to  the  program  we 
followed  in  connection  with  fats  and  oils, 
and  the  already  known  agricultural  pro¬ 
gram,  our  income  this  year,  on  a  pro¬ 
jected  figure,  will  not  exceed  $200,000,- 
000,000.  I  cite  to  the  Senate  that  all  his¬ 
tory  does  not  record  the  fact  that  a 
country  can  dip  into  its  total  wealth  and 
take  from  40  to  50  percent  of  it  to  be 
used  to  pay  the  cost  of  government  and 
survive  as  a  free  people.  That  is  my 
poiftt. 

That  doctrine  is  as  American  as  the 
editorial  says  Mr.  Churchill  is  British.  I 
do  not  find  fault  with  the  editorial.  I 
admire  Winston  Churchill.  I  admire  the 
British  people.  They  have  done  a  great 
work  in  this  world  for  350  years,  and  they 
did  it  on  the  basis  of  one  single  foreign 
policy — the  policy  of  doing  what  was 
good  for  England. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  that,  if  we  want  to 
help  Europe,  if  we  want  to  help  stop  the 
spread  of  communism,  the  only  sensible 
policy  to  follow  is  the  policy  of  doing 
what  is  good  for  America.  We  have  got 
to  keep  America  strong.  We  have  got  to 
keep  America  healthy.  We  have  got  to 
keep  the  American  people  well  educated, 
well  fed.  We  must  keep  our  country  eco¬ 
nomically  sound.  We  must  build  an  air 
force  that  is  second  to  none,  or  we  are 
going  to  lose  the  whole  show. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  like  the  idea  of 
anyone  imputing  to  me  that  I  am  against 
this  program  for  the  same  reason  that 
actuates  the  Communists.  Of  course, 
they  do  not  want  it. 

I  read  in  this  morning’s  newspaper  an 
article  from  Pravda,  I  believe  it  was, 
which  attacked  the  North  Atlantic  Pact. 
Of  course  if  Russia  does  not  want  the 
North  Atlantic  Pact — and  of  course  she 
does  not — why  does  she  have  to  come 
out  with  an  article  in  Pravda  saying  she 
is  against  the  North -Atlantic  Pact,  while 
that  pact  is  a  current  problem  in  our 
country?  My  personal  belief  is  that  the 
reason  she  does  so  is  to  bait  us,  because 
she  knows  we  are  sucker  enough  to  fall 
fo  '  such  a  thing.  She  knows  that  if  she 
takes  a  position  against  it  Congress  will 
be  urged  to  adopt  it.  She  plays  the  game 
just  right.  She  plays  put-and-take  here. 
She  does  not  want  the  Marshall  plan. 
But  she  knows  that  she  does  not  have  to 
take  any  active  step,  that  all  she  needs 
to  do  is  to  stand  still  and  wait,  while 
America  is  being  bled  white,  until  Amer¬ 
ica  becomes  bankrupt,  and  a  depression 
ensues  and  then  Russia  can  get  what  she 
wants  without  firing  a  shot.  When  we 
are  bled  white  and  a  depression  comes, 
all  she  needs  to  do  is  to  set  in  motion 
the  forces  she  has  under  cover  here,  and 
they  can  march  up  and  down  the  high¬ 
ways  of  this  Nation  and  take  over,  as  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  warns  us. 


I  now  wish  to  finish  reading  the  edi¬ 
torial: 

We  can  go  along  with  the  general  view  of 
Mr.  Churchill  as  the  greatest  living  Briton, 
and  maybe  the  greatest  that  ever  lived. 

The  chief  reason  why  we  respect  him  so 
highly  Is  that  he  always  was  a  Britain  Pirster. 
He  fought,  worked,  sweated,  and  Intrigued 
for  his  own  country  and  Its  Empire,  and  to 
Hell  with  everybody  else. 

His  greatest  achievement  under  this  head 
was  his  virtual  hypnotizing  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  so  that  Roosevelt  did  everything 
he  could  to  get  us  Into  Britain’s  latest  war, 
and  helped  England  substantially  long  be¬ 
fore  he  succeeded  In  badgering  Japan  Into  the 
Pearl  Harbor  attack. 

This  Churchill  feat  was  extremely  tough  on 
us,  and  our  grandchildren  will  still  be  pay¬ 
ing  for  It.  But  It  was  the  kind  of  thing 
which  Mr.  Churchill  as  a  British  public  serv¬ 
ant  was  duty-bound  to  do  for  his  own  coun¬ 
try.  America’s  chief  regret,  we  feel,  should 
be  over  the  fact  that  we  have  so  long  lacked 
and  still  lack  statesmen  as  devoted  to  their 
country  as  Mr.  Churchill  Is  to  his. 

And,  Mr.  President,  that  is  the  cate¬ 
gory  to  Which  I  wish  to  belong. 

So  here’s  wishing  the  former  and  maybe 
the  future  British  Prime  Minister  a  most 
pleasant  and  profitable  stay  in  the  United 
States.  He  deserves  it  *  •  *  Only  we 

do  hope  he  won’t  push  Mr.  Truman  any 
closer  to  war  than  Mr.  Truman  now  Is. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  familiar  with  the  fact  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  Spanish -American  War  the 
same  Winston  Churchill  who  now  brags 
that  he  is  half  American,  took  up  arms 
for  Spain,  and  fought  against  the  United 
States,  and  did  all  he  could  to  defeat 
us? 

Mr.  JENNER.  My  reply  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  question  is  that  I  do  not  blame 
Winston  Churchill  for  that.  He  was  rep¬ 
resenting  his  country.  He  was  doing 
what  he  thought  was  best  for  his  coun¬ 
try.  My  prayer  today  is  that  as  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  American  people  we 
will  do  that  which  we  think  is  best  for 
the  future  peace  of  the  world  and  for 
our  country. 

Mr.  President,  the  funds  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  tax  payer  have  been  used  to  sub¬ 
sidize  the  price  of  food  in  European  na¬ 
tions  so  that  low  wage  levels  could  be  con¬ 
tinued.  As  a  result  of  these  donations 
at  the  expense  of  the  American  taxpayer, 
we  are  laying  the  foundation  for  cheap 
goods.  * 

Under  our  foreign  economic  policy  of 
removing  tariffs,  the  principal  support 
for  our  domestic  price  level,  these  goods 
will  flow  into  the  United  States,  break 
down  our  price  level  and  force  us  into 
bankruptcy.  And,  when  that  takes  place, 
what  is  the  solution  offered  by  the  ad¬ 
ministration? 

It  is  socialism,  the  Siamese  twin  of 
communism,  with  more  Federal  agen¬ 
cies;  more  Federal  expenditures;  more 
taxes;  more  Federal  controls  and  en¬ 
slavement  of  the  American  people. 

The  tragic  results  will  be  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  our  American  system. 

Mr.  President,  the  world  totters  on  the 
edge  of  an  abyss  at  the  bottom  of  which 
is  a  third  and  even  more  destructive 
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world  war.  I  venture  to  say  that  every 
member  of  this  distinguished  body  on 
his  infrequent  visits  to  his  home  state  is 
met  on  every  hand  with  the  query,  “Are 
we  going  to  have  war  with  Russia?’’ 

I  do  not  know  the  anwer  to  that  ques¬ 
tion.  Neither,  I  assume,  does  any  mem¬ 
ber  of  this  body. 

I  do  know  that  it  is  recognized  on 
every  hand  we  are  going  through  a  cold 
war  with  Russia  and  we  are  sacrificing 
dollars,  machinery,  food,  and  material  of 
every  kind  in  a  desperate  effort  to  ward 
off  the  continuing  gobbling  by  the  Rus¬ 
sian  bear  of  additional  territory  in  its 
policy  of  aggrandizement. 

Mr.  President,  our  own  country,  our 
own  leaders,  have  been  a  party  to  the 
conspiracy  which  has  permitted  Russia 
to  gain  the  place  which  she  holds  today 
in  world  affiairs. 

In  direct  violation  of  the  Atlantic 
Charter  we  permitted  the  rape  of  Po¬ 
land;  we  made  it  possible  for  the  Red 
flag  of  Russia  to  be  hoisted  in  Korea,  in 
the  Kuriles,  Czechoslovakia,  and  the 
other  small  nations  that  have  become 
Russian  satellites. 

Only  Sunday,  March  27,  came  an¬ 
nouncement  that  three  world  powers  are 
to  meet  in  Washington  in  about  10  days 
to  divide  up  parts  of  Germany.  This 
parley  will  come  after  the  signatory  na¬ 
tions  of  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  meet 
April  4  to  make  that  treaty  as  ofScial 
as  it  can  be  without  ratification  by  this 
body.  I  am  a  little  suspicious,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  regarding  the  forthcoming  parley. 

I  am  afraid  that  “Uncle  Joe”  or  Mr. 
Molotov  or  Mr.  Vishinsky  will  be  lurk¬ 
ing  around  the  edges  of  this  conference 
to  grab  off  a  little  more  territory  which 
they  can  add  to  the  already  growing 
power  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  one  of  those  Mid¬ 
dle  West  Americans  who  have  compas¬ 
sion  and  every  sympathy  with  suffering 
humanity.  No  matter  to  me  and  no  mat¬ 
ter  to  my  fellow  Hoosiers  whether  that 
suffering  comes  from  the  ravages  of  war, 
famine,  or  disaster.  The  helping  hand 
of  Hoosiers,  like  all  Americans,  is  always 
extended  to  aid  more  unfortunate  peo¬ 
ples,  no  matter  where  they  may  be. 

There  is  a  vast  difference,  however, 
between  extending  relief  and  prolific 
spending  beyond  our  means. 

I  am  going  to  assume,  Mr.  President, 
for  the  sake  of  argument  that  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan  is  necessary. 

I  am  going  to  assume,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  pouring  out  of  billions  for  social 
experiments  is  necessary.  I  am  going  to 
assume  every  crackpot  theory  of  the  New 
Deal  from  leaf  raking  to  pump  priming 
is  necessary.  But,  Mr.  President,  the 
question  remains  in  my  mind,  can  Amer¬ 
ica  afford  it? 

We  are  embarking  now  on  the  North 
Atlantic  Pact,  which  I  feel  is  only  the 
forerunner,  as  I  have  said,  of  other  in¬ 
ternational  agreements.  I  do  not  want 
to  confuse  the  issue  because  we  are  con¬ 
sidering  today  the  ECA,  but  let  me  di¬ 
gress  for  a  moment  to  consider  the  pro¬ 
posed  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  separate  our  foreign  policy  into 
categories.  My  basic  theory  is  simply 
this:  All  of  it  may  be  good;  all  of  it  may 


be  necessary,  including  the  Marshall 
plan,  the  North  Atlantic  Pact,  and  every¬ 
thing  else;  but  I  do  not  believe  we  can 
afford  it;  and  if  we  go  bankrupt  that  is 
the  end  of  the  story.  Our  liberties  and 
freedoms  will  disappear. 

We  all  know  what  has  been  happening 
under  the  Marshall  plan.  We  sent  our 
money  over  there.  The  great  bulk  of  it 
went  to  Great  Britain.  No  one  can  hon¬ 
estly  say  that  Great  Britain  has  not  made 
a  recovery.  Her  production  today  in 
many  fields  is  well  above  her  total  pro¬ 
duction  before  the  war.  How  far  are  we 
obligated  to  go  in  furnishing  free  toupees, 
hearing  aids,  false  teeth,  free  babies,  and 
free  funerals,  together  with  a  socialized 
steel  industry?  How  far  are  we  going  in 
digging  the  coal  out  of  the  bowels  of  our 
earth  and  shipping  it  to  England.  Last 
year  when  England  had  coal  under  her 
own  island,  under  the  socialistic  gov¬ 
ernment  there  was  no  incentive  to  dig 
coal,  and  England  was  freezing  to  death 
rather  than  digging  coal  to  keep  herself 
warm. 

How  far  must  we  go  in  shipping  our 
strategic  material  such  as  copper,  lead, 
zinc,  coal,  and  oil  to  the  four  corners  of 
the  earth,  Under  certain  agreements  the 
Congress  authorized  the  procurement  of 
strategic' metals,  but  Mr.  Hoffman  and 
his  Administration  did  not  use  that 
power,  and  as  a  result,  the  very  nations 
wre  are  asked  to  help  under  the  Marshall 
plan  have  entered  into  trade  pacts  with 
Russia.  More  than  88  of  them  are  in 
existence,  under  which  Russia  is  getting 
the  strategic  materials  to  make  war,  and 
we  are  sending  our  materials,  of  which 
we  are  in  short  supply,  to  Europe  to  help 
European  recovery,  and  Europe  is  send¬ 
ing  those  very  materials  on  to  our  poten¬ 
tial  enemy.  We  cannot  get  even  that 
way. 

To  try  to  show  what  I  am  talking  about, 
only  this  morning  Secretary  of  the  In¬ 
terior  Krug  issued  a  statement.  Please 
do  not  call  me  a  Communist.  Just  call 
me  an  American.  Mr.  Krug  is  our  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Interior.  This  morning  he 
issued  a  warning.  I  read  from  the  news¬ 
paper  article: 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Krug  today 
warned  of  an  alarming  shortage  of  some  of 
the  vital  American  national  resources,  and 
proposed  a  series  of  long-term  Government 
investments  in  order  to  maintain  national 
strength  for  war  or  peace. 

He  made  public  an  all-out  program  for 
conservation,  discovery,  and  development  of 
new  resources  in  submitting  his  annual  re¬ 
port  to  President  Truman  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1948. 

To  assure  future  energy  and  mineral  sup¬ 
plies  for  American  industry  Mr.  Krug  recom¬ 
mended  : 

A  20-year  development  program  of  at  least 
40,000,000  kilowatts  of  hydroelectric  power, 
30,000,000  of  which  would  be  Federally  built 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $12,000,000,000  to 
$15,000,000,000. 

Do  Senators  see  what  I  am  talking 
about? 

There  is  $15,000,000,000  for  the  cost  of 
local  government,  $45,000,000,000  for  the 
cost  of  Federal  Government,  $5,000,000,- 
000  for  the  Marshall  plan,  an  estimated 
$20,000,000,000  for  the  North  Atlantic 
Pact,  and  $12,000,000,000  for  the  neces¬ 
sary  kilowatts  to  maintain  our  own  econ¬ 
omy.  How  far  can  we  go?  Let  us  not 


kid  ourselves.  Let  us  not  kid  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people.  How  far  can  we  go  in  main¬ 
taining  our  standard  of  living?  We  rep¬ 
resent  6  percent  of  the  world’s  popula¬ 
tion  and  7  percent  of  the  world’s  area. 
We  have  maintained  the  highest  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  ever  known  under  God’s  sun. 
How  far  can  we  go  in  maintaining  that 
standard  of  living  and  still  do  all  these 
things  for  people  all  over  the  world,  all 
at  the  same  time? 

I  read  further  from  Mr.  Krug’s  state¬ 
ment.  These  are  not  my  facts.  I  did  not 
get  these  facts  from  the  Communists.  I 
got  them  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In¬ 
terior.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  has 
any  Communists  in  his  Department,  or 
whether  Communists  are  advising  him. 
I  am  merely  telling  Senators  where  I  got 
these  facts.  I  continue  to  read  from  the 
news  article: 

This  program  would  include  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  power  and  seaway  project,  which  the 
Secretary  said  was  needed  not  only  for  power, 
but  also  “to  bring  the  newly  important  iron 
ore  from  Labrador  and  South  America  to 
American  steel  plants.” 

Quick  development  of  synthetic  liquid 
fuels  from  shale  and  coal  by  private  industry, 
with  Government  encouragement. 

NEED  FOR  GEOLOGISTS 

Employment  of  every  available  geologist 
to  speed  up  discovery  of  new  mineral  re¬ 
sources  in  the  United  States  and  Alaska. 

Restrictions  on  the  use  of  scarce  basic  ma¬ 
terials  such  as  copper,  lead,  and  zinc,  “to 
protect  the  Nation’s,  economy  from  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  critical  shortages.” 

Mr.  Krug  reviewed  all  activities  of  the  In¬ 
terior  Department,  but  it  was  apparent  from 
the  stress  he  applied  that  his  mind  centered 
on  the  danger  of  rapid  depletion  of  mineral 
resources  essential  to  national  defense. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Does  the  Senator  know 
that  in  the  measure  we  are  now  con¬ 
sidering  there  is  specific  provision  to  en¬ 
able  the  United  States  to  acquire  the 
strategic  and  critical  raw  materials  she 
needs  in  order  to  make  up  for  the  threat¬ 
ened  deficit  of  which  Secretary  Krug 
speaks,  and  to  which  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  so"  wisely  adverts? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  know  that  is  in  the 
pending  bill,  but  it  was  also  in  the  bill 
last  year. 

Mr.  LODGE.  This  year  we  have  a  dif¬ 
ferent  provision,  which  I  think  will  work 
much  better. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Oh,  Mr.  President,  last 
year  we  were  told  that  it  would  be  our 
job  to  enter  into  bilateral  pacts,  and,  as 
a  result  of  giving  the  requested  aid,  they 
would  give  us  the  strategic  materials  for 
which  we  were  willing  to  spend  millions 
of  dollars  to  acquire  and  stock  pile.  But, 
instead,  we  are  giving  billions  of  dollars 
to  the  ERP  countries,  and  they  are  send¬ 
ing  to  Russia  steel  rails,  locomotives,  oil 
refining  plants,  and  various  other  critical 
machinery,  materials,  and  everything 
else.  In  short,  Mr.  President,  it  is  the 
old  put  and  take:  We  put,  and  Uncle 
Joe  takes.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  The  question  which 
was  asked  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
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from  Massachusetts  should  be  clarified 
somewhat,  it  seems  to  me,  because  I  in¬ 
terpret  the  section  to  which  the  Senator 
refers  as  going  away  beyond  the  pro¬ 
curement  originally  intended  under  ECA, 
in  connection  with  the  trading  or  pur¬ 
chasing  or  stock  piling  of  strategic  ma¬ 
terials.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  meas¬ 
ure  would  provide  the  necessary  authori¬ 
zation  for  carrying  out  the  .fourth  plank 
in  President  Truman’s  campaign  pro¬ 
gram,  so  as  to  permit  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  to  engage  in  the  pro¬ 
curement  of  materials  and  to  initiate 
projects  not  only  to  make  up  for  present 
deficiencies  but  for  potential  deficiencies 
for  the  next  20  years.  So  I  ask  the  Sen¬ 
ator  this  question :  Does  not  the  Senator 
feel  that  is  going  away  beyond  the  matter 
of  the  stock  piling  of  strategic  materials, 
and  that  it  is  an  attempt  to  use  the  funds 
of  the  United  States  to  put  the  world  on 
a  socialized  program,  with  the  United 
States  doing  the  procuring? 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  is  going  en¬ 
tirely  too  fast.  The  first  idea  was  to  get 
the  Marshall  plan  extension  legislation 
passed  by  the  Congress,  and  then  to  get 
the  North  Atlantic  Pact  ratified  by  the 
Senate,  in  the  pact  by  which  we  would 
trade  hams  for  wieners.  Then  I  suppose 
there  will  be  a  Middle  East  pact.  I  do  not 
know  just  where  the  New  Deal  is  going  to 
come  in;  but  eventually  we  shall  reach 
the  point  where  we  shall  be  furnishing 
milk  to  the  Hottentots. 

So  I  think  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
is  going  a  little  too  fast.  First  we  have 
a  request  for  an  authorization;  but  after 
that,  the  crack-down  will  come;  for,  after 
all,  the  floor  to  all  these  plans  has  been 
the  same  in  every  case.  Do  you  remem¬ 
ber,  Mr.  President,  what  Mr.  Marshall 
first  said  when  the  Marshall  plan  was  first 
presented  to  us?  He  said,  “It  must  be 
$17,000,000,000.  Give  me  all  of  that  or 
give  me  nothing.” 

But  then  various  Senator  said  to  the 
President,  “Harry,  you  had  better  go  a 
little  slower;  you  had  better  take  things 
a  little  easier.  We  are  good;  we  are  in 
favor  of  the  ‘bipartisan  foreign  policy,’ 
but  we  cannot  choke  down  all  of  this  at 
once.” 

So  then  the  administration  was  will¬ 
ing  to  take  $6,800,000,000  to  start  with. 
However,  instead  of  spending  that 
amount,  they  have  spent  only  $2,000,- 
000,000  so  far,  which  leaves  $4,800,000,- 
000  still  available,  but  unspent.  Never¬ 
theless,  now  we  are  being  asked  for  an 
extension  of  the  Marshall  plan,  and  this 
time  the  request  is  for  $5,400,000,000  for 
a  further  period  of  15  months,  whereas 
already  the  recovery  in  Great  Britain  is 
far  beyond  what  the  British  had  hoped 
for. 

Oh,  Mr.  President,  this  is  a  big  thing. 
The  American  people  are  entitled  to 
know  just  what  it  is. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  first  we 
were  asked  to  provide — and  we  did  pro¬ 
vide— $6,000,000,000  for  the  Bretton 
Woods  Agreement.  That  was  to  stabil¬ 
ize  the  currencies  of  the  nations  of 
Europe  and  to  get  the  recovery  job  abroad 
going.  But  that  was  a  fizzle. 

Next  we  had  UNRRA.  Under  UNRRA 
the  first  thing  we  knew,  American  loco¬ 


motives  which  we  sent  to  some  of  our 
European  friends  were  sent  by  them  to 
Russia;  and  when  the  Russians  got  them 
they  put  Uncle  Joe’s  picture  on  them, 
and  ran  them  up  and  down  the  railroad 
tracks  beside  the  streets,  and  the  Rus¬ 
sian  people  thought  they  were  locomo¬ 
tives  that  had  been  built  by  Uncle 
Joe  himself.  [Laughter.]  So  UNRRA 
turned  out  to  be  a  fizzle. 

Next  we  were  confronted  with  the  re¬ 
quest  for  the  British  loan.  We  were 
told,  “This  will  do  the  job;  it  will  stop  the 
Communists,  and  everything  over  there 
will  be  lovely.”  That  took  about  $4,000,- 
000,000,  but  the  great  bulk  of  it  went 
for  cigarettes,  cold  cream,  and  movies, 
which  certainly  have  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  recovery  of  a  nation.  Those 
funds  were  to  last  Britain  4  years ;  but,  if 
my  memory  is  correct,  they  were  used 
up  within  18  months.  So  something  else 
had  to  be  done;  and  we  were  presented 
with  the  Marshall  plan.  Now  we  are  to 
have  the  North  Atlantic  Pact,  and  per¬ 
haps  next  we  shall  be  faced  with  a  Mid¬ 
dle  East  pact. 

So  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
that  he  should  wait  a  little,  and  probably 
soon  the  point  he  has  mentioned  will  be 
reached.  Perhaps  we  shall  come  to  that 
in  an  election  year;  we  never  can  tell. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
should  have  in  mind  the  fact  that  the 
cost  of  Bretton  Woods  was  $6,000,000,000. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Yes ;  I  am  trying  to  for¬ 
get  it,  but  I  have  it  in  mind.  [Laughter.] 

We  never  read  in  the  newspapers  the 
facts  and  figures  I  have  been  talking 
about.  I  do  not  know  why  that  Is.  But  I 
do  not  have  to  be  a  high-salaried  news¬ 
paper  columnist  or  a  not-quite-breath- 
less  radio  commentator  to  be  able  to  pre¬ 
dict  ratification  by  the  United  States  of 
the  North  Atlantic  alliance.  The  moves 
of  the  Kremlin  have  already  helped  to 
assure  its  approval.  The  meeting  in  New 
York  City,  to  which  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  McMahon]  referred,  is 
indicative  of  the  situation,  because  we 
seem  to  be  told,  "The  gremlins  of  the 
Kremlin  will  get  you  if  you  don’t  watch 
out.” 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  understand  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Connecticut,  who  asked  that 
question,  has  certain  ideas  of  his  own 
about  the  atomic  bomb  and  about  shar¬ 
ing  its  secrets  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Yes. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  if  those  same  views  are  shared 
by  the  gentlemen  who  now  are  meeting 
in  the  Waldorf-Astoria?  I  refer  to  the 
meeting  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Yes;  I  think  they  are. 
Of  course,  mention  was  made  the  other 
day  about  the  great  care  which  has  been 
taken  in  connection  with  loyalty  checks, 
and  about  how  carefully  advice  was  taken 
from  the  security  officer  in  regard  to 
whether  a  certain  man  should  receive 
secret  information.  The  field  is  so  large, 
the  misinformation  is  so  great,  the  whole 
picture  is  so  obscure,  and  the  American 
people  are  so  misinformed,  that  I  wish 
to  say,  “again  and  again  and  again,”  that 


I  do  not  believe  we  can  do  all  these  things 
all  over  the  world,  all  at  the  same  time, 
without  going  bankrupt. 

Is  not  the  proposed  North  Atlantic 
Pact  a  reversal  of  traditional  American 
policy?  I  cannot  separate  the  North 
Atlantic  Pact  from  the  Marshall  plan 
because  both  of  them  will  Cost  us  a  great 
deal.  Both  of  them  relate  to  what  I  am 
talking  about,  I  refer  to  the  entire  pro¬ 
jected  program.  Will  not  this  be  a  re¬ 
versal  of  the  traditional  American  policy? 
Is  it  not  exactly  what  the  long-range 
planners  of  the  Kremlin  really  want?  Is 
not  their  prime  objective  to  bankrupt  the 
United  States  and  to  win  a  cold  war  with¬ 
out  even  firing  a  shot?  Already  since  the 
end  of  the  war  they  have  taken  under 
their  jurisdiction  and  power  more  than 
a  billion  people.  They  have  obtained 
greater  power  and  more  territory  until 
now  they  control  half  the  world;  and 
they  have  gained  all  that  without  firing 
a  shot. 

I  am  not  necessarily  flashing  a  manda¬ 
tory  stop  light  in  examining  this  subject 
today,  but  I  certainly  am  turning  on  a 
great  big  amber  caution  light,  which 
should  shine  as  brightly  In  the  face  of 
every  American  as  an  antiaircraft 
searchlight.  When  confronted  with  the 
North  Atlantic  alliance,  per  se,  in  view 
of  all  that  is  at  stake  in  connection  with 
it,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  our  people 
still  might  be  tempted  to  put  a  brake  on 
the  slide  of  our  Republic  toward  bank¬ 
ruptcy.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  North 
Atlantic  Pact  will  be  ratified  and  that 
the  Marshall-plan .  legislation  will  be 
passed,  because  men  say  we  have  a  mdral 
commitment.  But  let  us  put  the  search¬ 
light  on  them  before  we  throw  our  Nation 
into  bankruptcy  or  let  it  slide  there.  It 
is  inevitable  that  the  North  Atlantic  al¬ 
liance  will  cost  us  a  tremendous  amount. 
The  figures  again  are  away  up  in  the 
billions  of  dollars.  The  boys  in  the 
Pentagon  estimate  that  we  would  have 
to  have  from  40  to  60  divisions  in  Europe 
if  we  were  to  go  into  this  proposal.  It  is 
estimated  that  it  costs  from  $200,000,000 
to  $400,000,000  to  equip  a  division  of  men. 

So  again,  Mr.  President,  when  we  come 
to  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  and  the  other 
rumored  pacts,  I  say — and  I  am  glad  to 
use  the  words  employed  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Georgia,  “We  had 
better  stop  and  take  a  look.”  One  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  is  the  first  approach.  That 
figure,  standing  by  itself,  looks  all  right, 
and  may  be  all  right.  But  let  us  tell 
the  American  people  what  we  are  doing 
when  we  sign  such  a  pact.  Let  us  tell 
them  we  are  committing  ourselves  to  a 
European  ground  war.  Let  us  tell  them 
that  we  are  committing  ourselves  to  a 
European  ground  war,  if  any  of  our  al¬ 
lies  in  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  are  at¬ 
tacked.  We  will  not  only  go  to  their  aid 
and  defend  them,  but  also  agree  to  main¬ 
tain  them  for  20  years.  Let  us  tell  the 
American  people  that  France  and  Eng¬ 
land,  our  brothers  that  we  are  helping 
under  the  Marshall  plan,  have  already 
signed  nonaggression  pacts  with  Rus¬ 
sia — France  for  20  years;  Britain,  for  I 
do  not  know  how  long.  They  say  to  each 
other,  “We  will  not  commit  any  overt  act 
against  each  other,  nor  will  me,”  they 
say,  “enter  into  any  coalition  against 
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each  other.”  But  here  they  come— 
Bevin  and  the  other  boys — to  sign  the 
North  Atlantic  Pact.  Let  us  ask  them 
whose  side  they  are  on — who  is  going  to 
get  the  $2.  If  we  are  commit¬ 
ted  to  a  European  war,  let  us  tell  the 
American  mothers  that  World  War  II 
was  a  plaything.  True,  300,000  boys 
were  killed;  true,  a  quarter  of  a  million 
were  wounded;  but  Hitler  had  220  divi¬ 
sions  against  Joe  Stalin  on  the  Russian 
front  and  5,000,000  German  boys  were 
killed  or  wounded.  Hitler  could  not 
whip  Josef  Stalin.  Stalin  had  502  divi¬ 
sions  in  that  war.  We  had  only  89  divi¬ 
sions  on  both  fronts.  What  are  40  to 
60  divisions  of  men  going  to  do  in  a  Euro¬ 
pean  ground  war,  with  the  most  modern 
equipment  in  the  world,  against  such  a 
massive  land  army?  They  are  doomed 
to  utter  defeat.  It  is  said,  ‘‘Give  the 
western  European  nations  enough  so 
they  can  make  a  holding  action  until  we 
get  there.”  Hitler  marched  through  all 
the  Low  Countries  and  into  France. 
France  completely  surrendered  in  World 
War  II  within  39  days.  Let  us  quit  kid¬ 
ding  the  American  people.  We  know  the 
next  war  will  not  be  confined  to  a  Euro¬ 
pean  ground  war.  It  will  not  even  be 
confined  to  a  continent.  It  will  be  a 
global  war,  and  the  nation  that  has  su¬ 
premacy  in  the  air,  the  nation  that  has 
the  atomic  bomb  will,  the  first  night,  go 
into  the  heart  of  the  enemy  country.  It 
will  not  be  a  matter  of  fighting  outposts 
in  Luxemburg  and  Belgium  and  Nor¬ 
way.  We  had  63  divisions  of  men  on  the 
European  front  in  the  last  war,  yet  we 
thought  we  were  putting  forth  a  total 
war  effort.  I  do  not  propose  to  go  any 
further  down  the  road  of  blind  spend¬ 
ing,  on  the  basis  of  glittering  general 
appeals  that  we  must  do  this  in  order  to 
help  hungry  people  and  to  stop  the 
spread  of  communism,  and  create  a  third 
great  power  in  Europe  to  assist  in  the 
effort. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Massachusetts? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  for 
a  question. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Will  the  Senator  tell  me 
where  in  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  he  finds 
one  single  word  that  commits  us  to  fight 
a  ground  action  in  western  Europe? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  shall  read  a  part  of 
article  5  to  the  Senator.  I  may  say  that 
ground  action  is  not  mentioned  in  it,  but 
this  is  in  it,  that  each  of  the  signatories 
‘‘will  assist  the  party  or  parties  so  at¬ 
tacked  by  taking  forthwith  individually 
and  in  concert  with  the  other  parties, 
such  action  as  it  deems  necessary” - 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  yield  further  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts? 

Mr.  JENNER.  Just  a  moment — “in¬ 
cluding  the  use  of  armed  forces  to  re¬ 
store — ”  I  do  not  mind  that  so  much; 
but  get  the  next  one — “and  maintain.” 
There  might  be  interleafed  at  that  point 
20  years — “maintain  for  20  years  the  se¬ 
curity  of  the  North  Atlantic  area” — 
which  runs  all  the  way  from  Iceland  to 


Africa,  and  all  the  way  from  our  shores 
to  Russia’s  borders. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Massachusetts  for  a  further 
question? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Is  it  not  true  that  this 
means  we  agree  to  take  such  action  as 
we  deem  necessary,  and  if  we  do  not 
think  ground  action  is  necessary,  we  do 
not  have  to  take  it? 

Mr.  JENNER.  Then  let  us  not  kid  the 
people  over  there.  They  think  we  will 
take  that  action.  Their  foreign  min¬ 
isters  and  other  leaders  have  issued 
statements.  They  are  now  on  their  way 
to  America  to  sign  the  North  Atlantic 
Pact.  They  think  we  are  going  to  take 
that  action,  so,  if  we  are  not,  let  us  tell 
them.  If  we  are  not  going  to,  why  have 
an  army  in  the  program,  why  build  up 
our  Air  Force  and  our  own  Army  and  our 
own  Navy? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  think  we  ought  to  build 
up  our  own  Army  and  our  own  Air  Force 
and  our  own  Navy.  I  think  we  are  doing 
it.  Does  the  Senator  think  that  in  World 
War  II  the  armies  of  the  nations  that 
were  allied  with  us  were  of  any  help 
to  us? 

Mr.  JENNER.  Yes.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  was  in  that  war. 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  know  the  Senator  was. 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  was  over  in  England. 
They  were  certainly  of  help,  just  as  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  editorial  I  have  read  from 
the  Times-Herald,  telling  about 
Churchill’s  position.  We  went  to  their 
aid  when  they  were  down  and  out,  as  the 
result  of  intrigue  and  cunning  and  talk 
about  it  being  for  the  interests  of  this 
country,  and  about  the  rules  of  mor¬ 
ality,  and  other  things.  Many  of  them 
told  me,  “We  are  glad  you  Yanks  are 
here — but  where  have  you  been?  You 
waited  a  year  to  get  here.”  Under  the 
proposed  pact,  we  would  not  wait  a  year; 
we  would  go  forthwith;  and  we  would 
go  with  an  armed  force,  if  necessary. 

Mr.  LODGE.  If  we  think  it  necessary. 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  think  it  is  silly  for 
us  to  try  to  commit  ourselves  to  a  ground 
war  in  Europe  when  we  demonstrated  in 
the  last  great  war  that  Russia,  because 
of  its  manpower,  could  not  be  conquered 
in  a  continental  war.  Hitler  could  not 
do  it,  and  Hitler  had  the  unqualified  sup¬ 
port  of  his  entire  nation.  He  had  a  great 
military  machine.  He  had  supremacy  in 
the  air.  He  had  220  divisions.  If  we  are 
to  enter  into  the  kind  of  commitment 
proposed,  the  people  of  this  Nation  might 
as  well  be  told  to  prepare  for  universal 
military  training,  to  get  ready  to  make 
an  armed  camp  out  of  the  country,  and, 
tragically,  to  turn  it  over  to  a  military 
dictatorship.  If  we  do  not  mean  what 
we  say,  let  us  not  sign  the  pact. 

Mr.  LODGE.  If  the  Senator  will  per¬ 
mit,  I  may  say  I  would  agree  with  him 
it  would  be  the  worst  kind  of  folly  from 
our  standpoint  and  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  nations  of  western  Europe  for  us 
to  commit  ourselves  to  fight  any  par¬ 
ticular  kind  of  military  tactics.  To  me  it 
is  very  clear  that  the  pact  does  no  such 
thing.  It  would  be  very  much  against 


the  best  interests  of  the  nations  of  west¬ 
ern  Europe  if  we  did.  We  would  be 
sticking  our  head  into  a  noose. 

Mr.  JENNER.  What  does  the  Senator 
think  we  are  going  to  do? 

Mr.  LODGE.  We  are  going  to  react 
in  the  most  effective  way  we  can. 

Mr.  JENNER.  What  is  that  most  ef¬ 
fective  way? 

Mr.  LODGE.  We  cannot  tell  until  we 
have  to  act. 

Mr.  JENNER.  The  Senator  will  admit 
we  must  give  them  arms  and  equipment. 
Is  not  that  correct?  Is  not  that  admitted 
by  Secretary  of  State  Acheson  and  the 
military  leaders  and  everyone  else? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
asked  that  question.  Yes,  I  think  we  are 
going  to — and  we  should — furnish  them 
with  a  certain  quantity  of  arms.  I  think 
that  to  furnish  them  with  arms  for  40  or 
60  divisions  is  perfectly  absurd.  I  do  not 
know  where  the  Senator  got  that  figure. 
To  me  it  takes  no  sense  whatever.  My 
belief  is  that  in  all  the  development  of 
western  Europe  through  the  Marshall 
plan  economic  recovery  of  Europe  must 
have  priority;  and  if  it  is  going  to  have 
priority,  then  that  means  of  course  that 
the  manpower  of  Europe  is  not  going  to 
be  taken  out  of  civilian  pursuits  to  build 
up  an  army  with  40  divisions. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Why,  of  course  not; 
and  they  do  not  plan  to  do  that.  So  the 
Senator  has  admitted  to  me,  at  least,  he 
would  have  us  send  equipment  to  Europe. 
What  is  going  to  happen  to  the  equip¬ 
ment?  The  answer  is,  Russia  will  walk 
in  and  take  it  over  the  week  end,  and  turn 
it  against  us.  I  say  we  had  better  watch 
our  arsenal,  we  had  better  keep  our  pow¬ 
der  dry. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor,  we  sent  equipment  to  the  British,  we 
sent  equipment  to  the  Russians.  The 
Germans  did  not  get  it.  If  we  make  the 
proper  kind  of  guess,  and  if  our  judgment 
is  right,  there  is  no  reason  why  Russia 
should  get  our  equipment. 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  will  go  a  little  further 
than  that  in  my  remarks. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  North  Dakota? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Has  the  Senator  read 
the  speech  by  Secretary  of  State  Acheson 
wherein  he  stated  that  of  the  equipment 
we  sent  to  China  during  the  last  2  years, 
the  Communists  now  have  nine-tenths  of 
it? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  think  it  is  deplorable 
and  tragic, and  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  as  to  the  calculations  that 
we  made  at  the  end  of  the  hostilities  of 
World  War  II.  They  were  absolutely 
tragic  in  character,  and  we  can  never  re¬ 
gret  profoundly  enough  the  fact  that  we 
were  so  completely  unprepared  for  the 
end  of  hostilities.  But-  we  must  look 
ahead  in  a  realistic  manner  and  not  try 
to  hash  over  the  dead  past. 

Mr.  JENNER.  But  the  Atlantic  al¬ 
liance  will  not  be  without  tremendous 
cost  to  us,  in  billions  of  dollars,  and  there 
will  be  more  and  more  alliances. 

Mr.  President,  just  as  France  has  been 
bled  white  by  past  wars,  so  the  United 
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States  is  to  be  bled  white  by  the  fear  of 
the  next  war.  And  what  do  we  get  for 
the  North  Atlantic  alliance?  The  same 
thing  that  a  stepfather  gets  when  he  cap¬ 
tures  the  desperate  love  of  a  widow  and 
her  big  ready-made  family  of  undisci¬ 
plined  hungry  and  unpredictable  kids. 

If  we  fail  to  provide  for  our  new  wards 
we  are  guilty  of  criminal  negligence.  We 
also  lose  the  love  of  the  widow.  If  we 
are  able  to  provide  for  them  they  auto¬ 
matically  become  ingrates  hating  us  be¬ 
cause  we  helped  them  and  waiting  impa¬ 
tiently  until  the  day  when  they  can  go 
out  into  the  world  on  their  own.  Then 
they  will  go  after  us  with  unprecedented 
fierceness,  competing  for  our  markets, 
tripping  us  every  time  we  make  a  move 
that  can  be  construed  as  conflicting 
with  their  interest,  and  in  general  scorn¬ 
ing  the  temporary  refuge  that  they  found 
in  our  generous  and  well-intentioned 
paternalism. 

If  Senators  doubt  that.  I  have  here  a 
clipping  which  I  cut  from  one  of  our 
newspapers  a  few  days  ago.  It  concerns 
a  meeting  attended  by  a  group  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  western  European  nations. 
Sir  Stafford  Cripps  was  there,  and  he 
said : 

Listen.  Get  this  straight.  In  our  busi¬ 
ness  dealings  with  the  United  States  this 
coming  year,  we  must  cut  down  doing  busi¬ 
ness  with  them. 

He  recommended  a  flat  across-the- 
board  percentage  for  all  countries. 
These  are  our  allies — that  big,  hungry 
bunch  of  kids  I  have  been  telling  about. 
They  turned  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  down  on 
his  flat  percentage,  but  all  agreed  that 
they  would  do  everything  they  could  to 
reduce  their  business  with  America  next 
year.  That  is  under  the  Marshall  plan. 

Now,  we  go  to  the  North  Atlantic  pact 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
cays: 

Surely,  we  have  to  send  them  equipment, 
antiaircraft  guns,  tanks,  and  so  forth. 

That  relieves  them  of  that  much  mili¬ 
tary  equipment  they  would  have  to  man¬ 
ufacture,  so  they  can  go  into  the  con¬ 
sumer-goods  production  and  have  more 
to  sell  on  the  world  markets  to  cut  our 
throat.  It  is  good  business,  if  we  can 
get  it. 

Suppose  I  have  the  best  shoe  factory  in 
the  world,  and  I  look  across  the  street 
and  see  a  man  who  has  an  old,  run-down 
factory.  The  roof  leaks;  the  morale  of 
his  labor  is  low;  his  machinery  is  not  effi¬ 
cient.  So  I  reach  down  into  the  treasury 
of  my  shoe  company  and  go  across  the 
street  and  say:  “Say,  Bud,  you  are  in 
bad  shape.  I  will  take  money  out  of  my 
business  and  give  it  to  you,  and  I  want 
you  to  build  a  nice  building.  I  want  you 
to  air-condition  it  and  put  in  all  the 
latest  lighting,  and  all  modern  conven¬ 
iences,  and  I  want  you  to  have  the  best 
machinery,  improve  your  labor  relation¬ 
ships  and  make  your  labor  happier.  I 
want  you  to  make  as  good  a  shoe  as  I  do, 
and  then  I  want  you  to  put  your  product 
on  the  market  and  cut  my  throat  with 
it.” 

We  will  get  ulcers  before  we  get  even. 
The  subject  is  very  large.  There  is  very 
much  involved  in  it. 


Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  read  from  a 
clipping  dated  March  24,  1949,  headed 
EC  A  studies  refugee  jobs: 

ECA  STUDIES  BEFUGEE  JOBS 

Frankfurt,  Germany,  March  23. — The 
Economic  Cooperation  Administration  is 
studying  the  possibility  of  a  gigantic  public- 
works  program  to  provide  jobs  for  western 
Germany’s  10,000,000  restive  refugees. 

I  hope  they  figure  that  one  out  a  little 
better  than  we  figured  out  the  program 
for  the  10,000,000  unemployed  we  had  in 
this  country  for  10  years.  Will  we  have 
a  world-wide  WPA? 

I  read  further: 

ECA  officials  here  said  this  mass  of  refu¬ 
gees  represents  a  politically  dangerous  ele¬ 
ment — 

The  goblins  of  the  Kremlin  will  get 
you,  if  you  don’t  watch  out — 
a  politically  dangerous  element  that  is  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  rise  of  nationalism  in  Ger¬ 
many. 

Refugees  in  increasing  numbers  are  slip¬ 
ping  across  from  the  Russian  zone.  Some 
estimates  place  the  numbers  as  high  as  50,- 
000  a  month. 

Most  of  the  refugees  were  expelled  from 
the  Sudetenland  in  Czechoslovakia,  from 
parts  of  eastern  Germany  now  claimed  by 
Poland,  and  from  other  eastern  European 
states. 

'  They  are  not  eligible  for  United  Nations 
care,  and  under  United  States  military  gov¬ 
ernment  policy  they  are  the  responsibility 
of  the  German  authorities. 

The  Germans  say  they  lack  the  resources 
to  care  for  them. 

So  ECA  says,  “There  are  only  10,000,- 
000  of  them.  Let  the  American  taxpay¬ 
ers  take  care  of  them.” 

Mr.  President,  we  were  talking  about 
our  family  and  our  kids. 

Moreover,  we  accept  all  the  ancient 
grudges  of  our  wards,  and  are  compelled 
to  assume  the  prevailing  European  atti¬ 
tude  in  viewing  European  problems.  In¬ 
stead  of  mortgaging  European  policy  to 
ours  we  become  the  servant  of  Europe’s 
schemes.  Thus,  at  present,  because  Ger¬ 
many  has  been  the  aggressor  in  three 
great  wars,  we  feel  compelled  to  continue 
punitive  measures  against  Germany. 

Yet,  viewed  as  an  economic  unit,  Ger¬ 
many,  with  her  millions  of  skilled  work¬ 
ers  and  her  great  industrial  potential,  is 
essential  to  any  genuine  European  re¬ 
covery,  and  also  essential  to  any  balance 
of  power  because  of  her  strategic  loca¬ 
tion  in  Europe’s  heartland. 

Nobody  says  of  our  colleagues  of  the 
North  Atlantic  alliance  that  they  shall 
do  more  than  fight  with  us.  If  attacked, 
they  would  fight  anyway,  to  the  extent 
of  their  limited  ability,  For  they  know, 
after  their  experiences  with  Hitler’s 
Germany,  that  Stalin’s  Russia  would  be 
a  merciless  conqueror.  But  their  ability 
to  resist  is  in  many  cases  not  any  more 
formidable  than  a  temporary  roadblock 
against  a  great  mechanized  military  ma¬ 
chine  such  as  Russia’s.  And  if  these  lit¬ 
tle  fellows  were  attacked,  we  would  fight 
auyway.  We  joined  with  them  twice  in 
the  last  30  years. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 
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Mr.  LODGE.  If  it  be  true,  as  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Indiana  states,  that  we  would 
fight  anyway,  and  that  the  nations  of 
western  Europe  would  fight  anyway — 
and  I  think  he  is  completely  right  in  both 
those  statements — is  it  not  smart  to  get 
together  and  organize  and  proclaim  that 
fact  to  the  world,  so  that  it  may  be  a  de¬ 
terrent,  and  we  will  not  need  to  fight? 

Mr.  JENNER.  If  it  is  going  to  cost  us 
a  billion  dollars — and  it  has  already  been 
stated  that  the  ante  is  $1,800,000,000  the 
first  year,  and  I  would  wager  10  to  1  that 
before  4  years  pass  they  will  be  saying, 
“We  have  to  have  $10,000,000,000  or  the 
Communists  are  going  to  get  us.” 

Mr.  LODGE.  The  figure  of  $1,800,000,- 
000  is  not  a  final  figure. 

Mr.  JENNER.  The  Senator  means  it  is 
not  sacred? 

Mr.  LODGE.  Yes. 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  am  glad  there  is  some 
figure  connected  with  our  foreign  policy 
that  is  not  sacred. 

Mr.  LODGE.  If  it  cost  a  half  billion 
or  three-quarters  of  a  billion  or  a  billion 
dollars  to  put  this  plan  into  operation, 
and  it  had  the  deterrent  effect  of  pre¬ 
venting  war  and  the  shedding  of  the 
blood  of  our  young  men,  it  would  be  well 
worth  the  price. 

‘Mr.  JENNER.  We  do  not  measure  lives 
in  money. 

Mr.  LODGE.  No. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Absolutely  not.  If 
these  little  fellows  were  attacked  we 
would  fight  anyway.  We  have  proven  it. 

We  would  not  need  the  urge  of  honor¬ 
ing  the  alliance.  We  would  fight  be¬ 
cause  we  know  that  no  war  can  be  quar¬ 
antined  hereafter  to  a  single  continent 
or  even  a  hemisphere. 

Mr.  President,  we  hear  much  about 
“one  world.”  In  these  days  of  un¬ 
bounded  progress  in  aviation,  there  is 
only  one  answer  to  our  national-defense 
problem.  The  Congress  soon  will  be 
considering  a  budget  request  totaling 
$13,227,000,000,  plus,  for  our  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force. 

Of  this  amount,  four  billion,  seven 
hundred  and  eighteen  million  is  allocated 
to  the  Army,  and  four  billion,  four  hun¬ 
dred  ninety-four  million  to  the  Navy — 
now  get  this — leaving  only  four  billion 
and  thirteen  million  for  the  Air  Force.  I 
ask,  Mr.  President,  does  that  make  sense? 

The  topographical  situation  is  such 
that  no  west  European  country  could 
resist  except  temporarily,  no  matter  how 
many  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  arms 
we  gave  to  them.  We  must  not  regard 
the  North  Atlantic  Alliance  as  a  Maginot 
line.  It  would  not  keep  us  out  of  war, 
and  it  would  not  prevent  the  forward 
lunge  of  an  aggressor.  The  Kremlin 
knows  and  understands  all  this.  No 
North  Atlantic  Alliance  will  deter  the 
Soviet  leaders  from  making  war.  Only 
the  power  of  the  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica  will  prevent  war.  And  I  tell  my  col¬ 
leagues  that  we  will  not  have  that  power 
if  we  bankrupt  our  country. 

Mr.  President,  Moscow  will  keep  the 
peace  only  so  long  as  we  ourselves  are 
strong  enough  to  stay  her  covetousness. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  yield  for  a  question. 
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Mr.  LODGE.  The  Senator  has  been 
very  affable  about  yielding,  and  I  do  not 
wish  to  trespass  on  his  good  nature,  yet 
the  address  he  is  delivering  is  so  inter¬ 
esting  that  it  suggests  questions  to  me. 

Did  I  correctly  understand  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  to  state  that  in  the  tragic 
event  of  another  war — which  we  all  hope 
so  ferevently  will  not  happen — it  would 
be  better  for  the  United  States  to  fight 
it  all  by  itself,  without  having  any  allies 
at  all  to  help  us  carry  the  load? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  want  us  to  have 
allies,  I  want  us  to  have  friends,  but  I 
do  not  believe  that  history  records  in¬ 
stances  showing  that  it  is  possible  to 
buy  the  hearts  and  the  good  will  of  men. 
If  we  had  to  get  our  friends  by  buying 
them  and  absolutely  bankrupting  our 
country,  I  believe  I  would  take  the 
chance  of  our  country  standing  alone. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Will  the  Senator  permit 
me  to  say  that  I  agree  that  it  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  buy  friends,  but  I  think  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  get  a  sick  man  back  in  such 
healthy  condition  that  he  is  willing  to 
fight  for  himself. 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  shall  come  to  that' 
point. 

Mr.  LODGE.  That  is  what  we  are  try¬ 
ing  to  do  by  the  proposal  we  are  con¬ 
sidering. 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  shall  get  to  that 
point.  Mr.  Mayhew  says  the  ECA  coun¬ 
tries  are  already  well.  I  may  say  to  the 
Senator  that  I  do  not  mind  the  interrup¬ 
tions,  except  that  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
classed  as  a  filibusterer,  and  I  have  been 
speaking  a  long  time.  I  should  like  to 
conclude  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President - 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  trie 
Senator  from  Indiana  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Illinois? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  May  I  inquire  of  the  able 
Senator  from  Indiana  how  long  he  ex¬ 
pects  to  speak? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  think  I  can  conclude 
in  20  or  25  minutes  if  I  am  not  inter¬ 
rupted. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  My  only  reason  for 
making  the  inquiry  is  that  the  conferees 
on  the  rent-control  bill  are  ready  to 
report. 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  can  finish  in  a  few 
moments,  if  I  am  not  interrupted. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  yield? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  should  like  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  majority  leader.  After 
we  take  up  the  rent  control  conference 
report,  does  the  Senator  intend  to  have 
the  Senate  resume  consideration  of  the 
unfinished  business? 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  expect  then  to  ask  that 
the  Senate  take  a  recess  until  11  o’clock 
tomorrow,  and  at  that  time  resume  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  unfinished  business, 
with  the  hope  that  we  can  conclude  the 
bill  tomorrow.  Obviously,  I  cannot  tell 
any  Member  of  the  Senate  what  he 
should  discuss,  but  it  does  seem  to  me  we 
should  get  along  with  the  ECA  program. 
I  am  not  complaining  at  all,  for  the  Sen¬ 
ate  has  no  rule  as  to  germaneness,  but 
we  have  been  discussing  the  Atlantic 
pact  for  days.  Perhaps  it  is  a  part  of 
the  ECA  program,  though  I  do  not  think 


it  is.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  ask  that  the  Senate  take  a  recess 
until  11  o’clock  a.  m.  tomorrow,  and  we 
will  have  a  night  session  tomorrow,  if 
necessary,  in  an  endeavor  to  conclude 
consideration  of  the  bill  tomorrow,  if 
that  is  possible. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  yield? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Let  me  inquire  of  the 
majority  leader,  would  it  accommodate 
him  if  unanimous  consent  could  be  had 
for  the  Senator  from  Indiana  to  take  the 
floor  tomorrow  at  11  o’clock  and  con¬ 
clude  his  speech  then? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  should  like  to  con¬ 
clude  now. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  If  the  Senator  could  fin¬ 
ish  within  the  next  10  or  15  minutes - 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  do  not  think  I  can 
finish  in  10  or  15  minutes.  In  my  opin¬ 
ion,  this  is  not  extraneous  matter  I  am 
discussing,  because  I  think  the  Atlantic 
Pact  and  the  Marshall  plan  bill  are  tied 
together. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  would  not  question  the 
Senator’s  opinion  as  to  that. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  inasmuch  as 
the  Chair - 

Mr.  LUCAS.  One  moment,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent.  I  inquire  who  has  the  floor? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  have  the  floor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Indiana  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  yielded  for  a  question 
only.  I  did  not  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Indiana  yield? 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  go¬ 
ing  to  ask  the  Chair  to  enforce  the  rule. 
I  yielded  for  a  question. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Very  well. 
The  Senator  can  yield  only  for  a  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Indiana  cannot  yield  for  that  pur¬ 
pose. 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  for  a  question  only. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  May  I  ask  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Indiana  if  he 
desires  to  conclude  his  address  tonight? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  do. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President - 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Illinois? 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  do  not  care  to  ask  any 
questions.  I  should  like  to  finish  a  state¬ 
ment  once  without  being  interrupted. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
has  recognized  that  the  Senator  from  In¬ 
diana  has  the  floor,  and  he  does  not  have 
to  yield  to  any  Senator  if  he  does  not 
care  to  do  so. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  on  the  floor  for  some  time - 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
can  control  that  for  himself.  He  does 
not  have  to  yield  to  any  Senator. 


Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JENNER.  For  a  question  only. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  To  present  a  highly 
privileged  matter? 

Mr.  JENNER.  No;  I  should  like  to 
conclude.  I  will  not  be  long,  and,  after 
all,  what  I  am  discussing  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  subject.  I  think  it  is  a  highly  im¬ 
portant  subject. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
has  the  floor.  He  may  proceed. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
said  that  Moscow  would  keep  the  peace 
only  so  long  as  we  ourselves  were  strong 
enough  to  stay  her  covetousness. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Jenner  yielded  to 
Mr.  Maybank  to  present  the  conference 
report  on  the  bill  (H.  R.  1731)  to  extend 
certain  provisions  of  the  Housing  and 
Rent  Act  of  1947,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes.  The  conference  report 
appears  at  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Jenner’s 
speech.) 

Mr.  JENNER.  Obviously,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  our  Air  Force  today  is  our  first  line 
of  defense.  Yet,  our  national  defense 
authorities  submit  a  budget  having  a 
combined  request  of  more  than  $9,000,- 
000,000  for  the  Army  and  Navy,  leaving 
only  a  little  over  $4,000,000,000  for  the 
Air  Force. 

The  next  war,  it  must  always  be  re¬ 
membered,  will  be  a  global  war.  Our 
own  Air  Force  has  proved  that  no  place 
will  be  immune,  provided  that  it  is 
marked  for  attack.  No  Atlantic  alliance 
or  any  other  alliance  would  keep  hos¬ 
tilities  awy  from  American  shores.  Our 
pioneer  forefathers  never  put  their  main 
strength  at  the  picket  outposts. 

They  maintained  those  outposts,  par¬ 
ticularly  for  the  gathering  of  intelli¬ 
gence  and  for  the  delineation  of  their 
peacetime  efforts,  but  their  powder  mag¬ 
azine  and  their  arsenal  were  inside  the 
blockhouse.  Almost  instantly,  in  the 
next  war,  the  pickets  will  be  overrun  by 
both  major  antagonists.  The  assault, 
immediately,  will  be  on  the  centers  of 
power  within  the  borders  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  adversaries  themselves. 

We  cannot  buy  immunity.  The  next 
time  every  American  industrial  center 
and  every  seat  of  both  control  and  au¬ 
thority  will  be  the  targets  for  the  first 
night.  It  is  for  this  reason,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  America  must  keep  herself  strong, 
both  militarily  and  economically. 

Our  military  strategists  concede  that 
if  a  properly  prepared  army  chose  to 
rush  forward,  with  its  full  mechanized 
power,  western  Europe  would  be  crushed 
before  we  could  hope  to  get  the  first  units 
of  an  expeditionary  force  there  to  save 
it.  We  could  retaliate  with  bombers,  but 
we  would  have  been  deprived  of  any  con¬ 
tinental  bases.  Indeed,  we  would  be 
compelled  from  the  outset  to  bomb  west 
Europe  in  order  to  prevent  a  transfer 
there  of  the  Russian  functional  control 
cores. 

In  39  days  Hitler  captured  France  and 
the  low  countries  and  all  the  military 
equipment  that  was  in  them.  The  Brit¬ 
ish  Army  lost  all  its  equipment  as  it  was 
evacuated  at  Dunkerque.  The  Chinese 
Communists  are  supreme  in  the  Far  East 
today  because  they  have  captured  the 
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millions  of  dollars  of  equipment  which 
we  gave  to  the  Chinese  Nationalists. 

We  may  be  sure  that  the  enemy  would 
immediately  acquire  and  convert  to  his 
own  quartermasters’  use  whatever  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  of  equipment,  including 
supplies  under  ECA,  we  had  given  to 
western  Europe. 

Why  prepare  the  table  for  the  enemy? 
Why  run  the  risk,  also,  of  a  Communist 
regime  in  one  of  the  west  European 
countries  suddenly  seizing  power  and 
turning  over  everything  to  the  Moscow 
salvage  teams? 

On  various  occasions  we  have  been 
shocked  to  learn  that  Russia  already  has 
acquired  vast  amounts  of  Marshall-plan 
equipment  and  supplies  given  by  Amer¬ 
ica.  This  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
mere  process  of  Russia  gobbling  up 
smaller  nations  and  taking  advantage  of 
UNRRA  and  the  silly  reparations  pro¬ 
gram  and  various  secret  commitments 
agreed  to  at  Potsdam  and  other  places. 

,  Such  arrangements  as  the  North  At¬ 
lantic  alliance  are  primarily  and  princi¬ 
pally  of  political  value.  They  are  more 
of  a  threat  than  a  force.  They  serve  to 
bolster  up  the  morale  of  our  allies  and 
our  friends,  and  they  try  to  give  to  them 
the  coveted  sense  of  security.  But  a 
document,  no  matter  how  worded  and  no 
matter  how  many  seals  it  bears  and  no 
matter  how  much  sweeping  approval  it 
has  received  from  the  parliaments  of  its 
signatories,  cannot  alter  physical  facts. 

The  Pan-American  alliance — the  Rio 
Pact — is  not  yet  embellished  with  exten¬ 
sive  supplying  of  United  States  arms  be¬ 
cause  theLatin-American  countries  have 
regarded  the  economic  power  of  this 
country  as  more  important  to  them  than 
the  military  power.  But  after  the  al¬ 
ready  big  arms  shipments  to  Europe  are 
further  increased,  Latin  America  also 
will  be  clamoring  for  its  guns  and  tanks 
and  planes.  Otherwise,  it  will  argue, 
Latin  America  might  become  a  hostile 
base  in  our  own  back  yard. 

Our  Chiefs  of  Staff  will  promptly  agree, 
for  I  have  never  seen  a  Chief  of  Staff 
ever  admit  that  anybody  was  sufficiently 
armed. 

We  will  end  up  with  a  lot  of  insurance 
premiums  that  are  so  wealth-consuming 
that  our  own  house  will  fall  into  ruin. 

Let  us  assume,  Mr.  President,  there  is 
every  valid  reason  for  the  United  States 
to  ship  food,  arms,  machinery,  and  dol¬ 
lars  all  over  the  face  of  the  earth  in  .an 
effort  to  halt  the  march  of  communism, 
and  to  place  these  nations  on  their  eco¬ 
nomic  feet,  yet  the  question  remains — 
“Can  America  afford  it?” 

The  thesis  of  the  Marshall  plan — 
which  made  it  a  far  more  logical  and 
sensible  program  than  the  Truman  doc¬ 
trine — was  that  by  our  available  econom¬ 
ic  might,  we  were  helping  our  friends  to 
recover  from  the  havoc  of  war,  and  thus 
resume  their  place  in  the  world  economic 
system.  Is  that  not  a  fair  statement  of 
the  plan?  We  also  proposed  to  make 
them  strong  enough  so  that  they  could 
better  defend  themselves.  Is  that  not  a 
fair  statement? 

The  theory  was  that  busy  European 
people  would  become  happy  European 
people,  and  that  thus  they  could  defeat 
the  steady  dosages  of  Communist  poison 


which  they  are  being  fed.  Is  that  not  a 
fair  statement?  Moreover,  by  1952 — we 
were  told — west  Europe  would  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  recovered  to  walk  again  without 
a  cratch. 

We  would  reestablish  a  “third  force” 
in  west  Europe,  a  great  bulwark  between 
us  and  Soviet  Russia.  Is  not  that  a  fair 
statement?  The  North  Atlantic  alliance 
admits  that  no  such  third  force  has  been 
established.  It  formally  abandons  the 
effort.  Now  a  crutch  is  not  enough.  We 
must  give  every  one  of  the  invalids  an 
armored  car  to  ride  in. 

Suppose  for  a  moment  that  these  vast 
new  armaments  are  desirable  and  that 
they  might  be  effective  in  curbing  world 
aggression.  Then  why  not  let  European 
factories  produce  a  major  part  of  them? 
Would  not  that  be  another  way  of  help¬ 
ing  to  end  European  unemployment,  at 
least  for  a  while?  Yfould  it  not  be  a  way 
to  end  the  WPA  program  we  are  talking 
abo4t  for  Germany? 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  decline  to  yield  at  this 
time.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  later.  I 
wish  to  finish  this  point. 

Why  drain  America’s  limited  iron  de¬ 
posits,  about  which  Mr.  Krug  told  us  to¬ 
day,  and  compel  American  steel  mills  to 
expand  beyond  their  eventual  needs  to 
make  arms  that  we  will  then  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  haul  across  the  Atlantic  before 
we  give  them  away?  We  are  short  of 
iron,  coal,  lead,  oil,  and  zinc. 

Is  the  Truman  administration  support¬ 
ing  the  North  Atlantic  alliance — as  some 
have  suspected  that  it  really  supported 
ERP — just  to  perpetuate  the  United 
States  business  boom? 

Is  the  bureaucracy  at  the  other  end  of 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  afraid  to  let  Amer¬ 
ica  go  back  to  work  supplying  the  needs 
of  Americans?  Are  these  bureaucratic 
planners  trying  to  get  us  so  firmly  sad¬ 
dled  with  a  managed  economy  that  free 
enterprise  can  never  return?  Is  the  war 
talk  being  whooped  up  here  in  Wash¬ 
ington  to  be  sure  that  the  Roosevelt  rev¬ 
olution  has  permanently  installed  the 
socialist  state? 

Europe  has  found  herself  fit  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  every  other  war.  And  remember, 
Europe  has  been  the  past  master  at  mak¬ 
ing  war.  The  other  continents  are  mere 
tyros.  If  there  must  be  such  vast  prep¬ 
arations  to  try  to  accomplish  the  seem¬ 
ingly  impossible  job  of  ringing  all  of  the 
vast  periphery  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  with  a 
band  of  steel,  why  not  let  west  Europe 
go  to  work  to  provide  its  share  and  meet 
at  least  most  of  its  own  meeds? 

The  Soviet  bloc  includes  only  one  large 
industrial  area  outside  Russia’s  own 
borders  in  Europe.  That  is  the  Saxony- 
Silesia-Czechoslovak  area.  It  possesses 
only  one  raw  material’s  basin  in  Asia. 
That  is  Manchuria. 

The  western  alliance  has,  in  addition 
to  the  workshops  of  Britain,  France,  Bel¬ 
gium,  and  Italy,  the  great  mines  and 
forges  of  the  Ruhr. 

If  Kaiser  Wilhelm  and  Hitler  could 
conduct  their  wars  with  Ruhr  output 
,  alone,  what  is  wrong  with  European  arms 
manufacturing  capacity  now?  It  has  al¬ 
ways  been  the  Marxist  thesis,  even  when 
tinctured  by  Lenin  and  further  adulter¬ 


ated  by  Stalin,  that  western  democracy 
would  fail  eventually  because  of  its  er¬ 
rors  and  its  own  mismanagement. 

-The  United  States  has  become  the 
leader  of  the  non-Communist  group  of 
nations — including  maijy  Socialist  and 
Fascist  states — simply  because  it  has  the 
greatest  economic  strength  and  the  larg¬ 
est  industrial  potential.  Should  that 
economy  be  further  abused  and  should 
that  potential  be  damaged,  we  would  be 
of  no  use  to  our  allies.  We  would  soon 
become  their  greatest  handicap. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  agree  that  we  must  at 
all  costs  preserve  the  strength  and  vigor 
of  our  own  economy.  Let  me  ask  the 
Senator  whether  it  is  not  true — it  is  what 
I  believe  to  be  the  case — that  the  nations 
of  western  Europe  should  certainly  all  be 
required  to  provide  the  parts  and  the 
maintenance  for  whatever  equipment 
they  receive  from  us,  and  they  should 
receive  no  equipment  from  us  until  they 
are  in  a  position  to  do  so.  Of  course, 
the  nations  which  are  in  a  position  to 
make  their  own  heavy  equipment  should 
do  so.  France,  Italy,  and  other  nations 
are  not  in  a  position  to  make  heavy  equip¬ 
ment,  and  we  must  always  try  to  stress 
the  point  of  standardization  of  weapons, 
because  if  we  think  we  are  getting  a  uni¬ 
fied  western  European  armed  force,  in 
which  the  cannons  are  of  different  caliber 
and  the  tanks  have  different  parts  and 
different  maintenance  problems,  then  we 
are  losing  the  advantage  of  unity. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Instead  of  pulling  up 
the  western  European  nations,  if  we  go 
“bust,”  our  great  weight  would  prostrate 
them  as  well  as  us.  We  would  be  quickly 
damned  by  them.  We  are  already  hated 
around  the  world  because  of  our  material 
possessions  and  our  previous  home-front 
immunity  to  large-scale  warfare.  We  are 
detested  because  of  what  other  peoples 
regard  as  our  smug  cockiness. 

If  another  great  economic  illness  comes 
to  America,  the  stampede  to  their  Com¬ 
munist  cousins  by  the  Socialist  leaders 
of  west  Europe  would  be  like  the  rush  to 
the  exits  when  flames  appear  in  the  wings 
of  a  theater. 

Nationalism  is  not  dead  anywhere,  and 
the  leaders  of  any  nation  are  always  on 
the  look-out  for  a  deal.  Moreover,  the 
allegiance  of  the  Red- dominated  workers 
is  as  fanatical  and  intense  as  was  the 
zeal  of  the  Crusaders  against  the  infidels. 

Do  not  forget  that  you  can  bribe  a 
government,  but  you  cannot  necessarily 
buy  the  minds  and  the  hearts  of  its 
people. 

If  one  does  not  think  that  American 
popularity  has  hit  a  new  low  around  the 
world,  let  him  ask  any  intelligent  and 
informed  traveler  who  has  just  returned 
from  anywhere  abroad. 

What  do  Senators  imagine  that  our 
traditional  friend  and  ally,  China,  thinks 
of  us  tonight?  We  baited  her  into  a 
situation,  and  then  stood  idly  by  and 
let  her  be  gobbled  up  by  the  Communists. 
If  we  send  modern  military  equipment 
to  Europe,  specimens  of  every  one  of  the 
weapons  will  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  Kremlin  immediately  by  the  Reds 
and  fellow  travelers  who  honeycomb  Eu- 
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ropean  governments.  Under  UNRRA  we 
were  permitting  a  Communist  in  France 
to  deliver  the  food  which  the  American 
people  had  sent  to  feed  the  hungry  peo¬ 
ple  in  Europe.  What  do  Senators  think 
would  happen  to  our  equipment  over¬ 
night? 

The  pique  of  one  fragment  of  a  coa¬ 
lition  could  legally  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  Communists  overnight  the  control 
of  any  of  the  socialist  states  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  of  Europe. 

We  must  not  delude  ourselves  into  be¬ 
lieving  that  west  Europe  agrees  with  our 
concepts  of  democracy  and  free  enter¬ 
prise.  The  present  governments  of  Eu¬ 
rope  and  masses  do  not  understand  our 
way  of  life,  nor  do  they  want  it. 

The  United  States  can  be  defeated  by 
the  Kremlin.  We  can  lose  the  struggle 
by  default.  The  Politburo  need  not  even 
order  the  firing  of  a  single  shot — until 
it  starts  the  firing  squads  to  work  after 
it  has  taken  over — if  we  become  so  rash 
as  to  torpedo  our  economic  system  by 
spending  more  than  we  can  afford. 

Taxes  are  the  termites  of  any  govern¬ 
mental  structure.  After  he  is  taxed  so 
far,  the  individual  human  being  simply 
refuses  to  work  any  longer  except  for 
subsistence. 

Why  grow  crops  which  are  immedi¬ 
ately  confiscated?  Why  work  when  the 
Government  grabs  a  big  part  of  every 
pay  check?  The  way  things  are  going 
now,  if  you  have  what  it  takes,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  takes  what  you  have.  Indi¬ 
vidual  initiative  is  being  withered,  the 
soul  is  being  corroded,  and  the  entire 
economy  is  being  undermined  by  these 
silly  foreign  programs.  Yet  such  con¬ 
fiscatory  taxes  will  be  inevitable  if  the 
present  demands  for  more  and  more  ex¬ 
penditures  are  not  stopped. 

Even  the  most  ardent  advocates  of  the 
North  Atlantic  alliance  and  ECA  agree 
that  this  Government  in  the  next  fiscal 
year  will  spend  at  least  $4,000,000,000 
more  than  it  will  receive  in  revenues. 
That  is  the  minimum  deficit.  The  maxi¬ 
mum  will  probably  be  much,  much 
greater. 

With  what  even  a  New  Dealer  would 
agree  is  a  mild  recession  now  upon  us, 
the  new  taxes  which  must  be  raised  to 
pay  for  this  deficit  will  only  increase  the 
flames. 

The  experts  say  that  a  debt  increase 
from  the  present  level  of  more  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  billions  would 
positively  be  dangerous.  Do  we  want  to 
surrender  to  Russia  by  completely  sur¬ 
rendering  to  inflation?  Are  the  paper- 
money  boys  about  to  go  to  press  with  the 
largest  circulation  in  all  time? 

Where  are  we  going  to  stop?  And, 
please  God,  when? 

After  the  North  Atlantic  alliance  there 
will  be  a  Mediterranean  alliance.  That 
is  just  not  a  dream.  Secretary  Acheson 
already  has  publicly  admitted  that  nego¬ 
tiations  are  under  way.  The  State  De¬ 
partment  is  busy  negotiating  it.  It  will 
be  presented  to  the  Senate,  all  wrapped 
up  in  red,  white,  and  blue  ribbons,  just 
like  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  and  just 
like  the  Marshall  plan.  The  Senate  will 
be  asked  to  buy  another  pig  in  a  poke. 
But,  Mr.  President,  the  pig  will  turn  out 


to  be  a  tax  hog  that  will  eat  up  a  great 
deal  more  American  wealth. 

We  are  preparing  to  subsidize  Japan 
indefinitely.  A  conference  will  be  held 
in  London  soon  to  plan  a  Southeast  Asia 
alliance.  Guess  who  will  endow  that 
one?  And  then  there  is  to  be  a  Middle 
East  alliance — and,  yes,  a  central  African 
alliance. 

We  shall  be  asked  to  pay  almost  all  of 
the  expenses  of  all  of  them.  If  we  do  not, 
“the  gremlins  of  the  Kremlin  will  get  us,” 
or  at  least  that  is  what  will  be  screamed 
by  those  who  now  want  us  to  pay — at  a 
minimum — $20,000,000,000  to  bring  the 
80  divisions  of  our  west  European  allies 
up  to  what  the  Pentagon  regards  as  par. 

Mr.  President,  the  Kremlin  can  afford 
to  wait  a  little  while  longer,  turning  on 
and  off  the  propaganda  faucets  and 
marching  a  few  divisions  up  and  down 
various  frontiers  for  the  stimulation  of 
the  rumor  boys,  if  in  the  end  we  go  into 
a  big  economic  tailspin,  for  if  that  hap¬ 
pens,  whoever  is  ruling  the  Kremlin  at 
the  time  will  be  able  to  walk  all  the  way 
across  the  United  States  of  America 
without  a  struggle.  Starving  people  do 
not  fight.  Idle  people  will  not  obey  their 
Government’s  orders.  Look  at  the  gains 
the  U.  S.  S.  R.  has  made  already,  Mr. 
President. 

We  sent  those  billions  of  dollars’  worth 
of  arms,  equipment,  and  aid  to  Chiang 
Kai-shek,  but  the  Reds  now  control 
China.  They  have  Manchuria,  as  well. 

We  have  been  pouring  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  into  Greece,  but  the  civil  war  there 
is  not  ended.  Oh,  yes;  the  25,000  guer¬ 
rillas  are  reported  to  have  been  reduced 
to  22,000.  But  that  makes  each  guerrilla 
come  at  a  price  of  many  thousands  of 
dollars. 

Mr.  President,  does  all  this  prove 
America’s  capacity  to  do  anything  except 
play  the  boob? 

An  honest  man  cannot  help  but  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Government 
in  Athens  does  /not  want  its  civil  war  to 
end.  It  is  tryifig  to  do  everything  it  can 
to  keep  open  the  receiving  end  of  Tru¬ 
man’s  “Burma  Road.” 

But  the  Greek  politicians  and  profit¬ 
eers  do  not  really  have  to  worry.  Any 
country  that  close  to  Russia  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  getting  our  dole  as  long  as  we  are 
able  to  give  it,  because  otherwise  “the 
gremlins  of  the  Kremlin  will  get  you  if 
you  do  not  watch  out.” 

Turkey  is  getting  the  same  generous 
gifts,  but  there  is  no  civil  war  in  Turkey. 
We  would  sign  up  with  Communist  Tito 
tomorrow  if  he  would  only  name  his 
price. 

Mr.  President,  it  does  not  cost  a  frac¬ 
tion  as  much  to  convert  a  desperate,  un¬ 
happy  man  to  communism  as  it  does  to 
train  him  and  keep  him  alerted  for 
military  duty.  Dollar  for  dollar,  the 
Reds  are  outselling  us  on  this  world-con¬ 
trol  business.  They  are  picking  up  vast 
and  important  areas  without  using  a 
single  Russian  soldier,  and  without 
spending  hardly  one  of  their  19-cent 
rubles.  Regardless  of  how  much  they 
hate  our  civilization,  and  regardless  of 
how  sincerely  they  believe  us  to  be  wrong, 
Stalin  &  Co.  realize  their  own  limita¬ 
tions.  They  know  just  how  much  the 


U.  S.  S.  R.  can  spend  before  it  ruins  it¬ 
self.  They  are  not  spending  more  than 
their  nation  can  earn. 

But  we  do  not  have  the  same  realistic 
good  sense. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  should  like  to  com¬ 
plete  my  statement,  if  the  Senator  does 
not  mind.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  rude,  but 
I  am  tired;  I  have  been  on  my  feet  for 
more  than  2  hours.  I  have  about  5  xhin- 
utes  more  of  my  speech,  and  then  I  shall 
be  through.  Then  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  the  dreamers. 
The  Reds  are  studied  pragmatists. 

Milk  for  the  Hottentots  is  absolutely 
nothing,  as  compared  with  the  sending 
of  thousands  of  tanks  and  bombers  and 
cannon — all  free — to  all  parts  of  the 
world.  And  then,  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Wherry],  we  will 
get  around  to  sending  milk  to  the  Hot¬ 
tentots;  we  will  come  to  that  later;  that 
will  be  the  fourth  point. 

The  wild  Broadway  splurging  of  even 
the  wealthiest  degenerate  playboy  must 
end  when  his  purse  is  emptied.  When 
there  is  nothing  with  which  to  pay  the 
bill,  the  bon  vivant’s  popularity  and 
power  vanish;  then  he  is  just  a  bum. 

The  philanthropic  impulses  of  the 
wisest  tycoon  can  be  indulged  only 
according  to  his  capacity  to  have  the 
cash  which  he  proposes  to  give  away, 

Mr.  President,  if  we  must  have  the 
North  Atlantic  alliance,  why  not  have  it 
without  arms  shipment?  Nobody  in  au¬ 
thority  here  in  Washington  really  be¬ 
lieves  that  a  war  is  imminent.  Why, 
then,  bankrupt  ourselves  to  make  moun¬ 
tains  of  equipment  that  will  soon  be 
obsolete? 

And  what  has  become  of  the  United 
Nations — the  United  Nations  which  can 
finally  settle  disputes  in  Kashmir  and 
the  Levant,  but  cannot  even  keep  spies 
off  its  pay  roll.  The  North  Atlantic  alli¬ 
ance  has  been  arranged  under  the  can¬ 
opy  of  article  51  of  the  UN  Charter, 
which  permits  regional  pacts.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  why  not  give  to  the  United  Nations 
some  of  the  support  we  are  giving  to 
these  military  set-ups?  Do  not  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  and  its  friends  command  in  the 
United  Nations  such  overwhelming 
majorities  as  to  be  able  to  checkmate 
Russia  in  it,  and  thus  preserve  peace? 
Or  has  the  United  Nations  already  be¬ 
come  a  shell? 

Mr.  President,  let  us  be  honest  about 
all  this  and  face  the  facts.  Let  us  not 
deceive  ourselves  deliberately,  in  the 
same  way  that  we  accuse  Moscow  of  try¬ 
ing  to  deceive  the  citizens  of  the 
U.  S.  S.  R. 

'  The  basic  question  is,  Can  the  United 
States  Government  afford  to  continue  its 
present  nonproductive  spending?  It  cer¬ 
tainly  cannot,  unless  it  wants  to  fasten 
on  itself  for  at  least  the  next  100  years, 
and  possibly  forever,  a  rigid  regimenta¬ 
tion  of  black  austerity.  We  cannot  do 
what  we  propose  to  do  overseas  and  have 
any  money  left  for  our  own  social  better¬ 
ment.  We  cannot  continue  that  steady 
expansion  which  has  made  America 
great. 
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We  shall  not  be  able  even  to  maintain 
this  country  on  a  basis  of  the  bare  essen¬ 
tials. 

All  of  the  vituperation  about  isola¬ 
tionism  does  not  alter  these  facts. 

One  would  not  call  John  Foster  Dulles, 
for  instance,  an  isolationist. 

Only  under  the  most  authoritative 
management  will  this  Nation  remain  sol¬ 
vent  unless  we  wake  up.  In  other  words, 
fascism  is  dead  ahead. 

One  may  call  it  state  socialism  or 
the  corporate  state  or  whatever  he 
will.  It  is  still  fascism.  And  what  is 
the  difference  between  fascism  and  com¬ 
munism?  So  far  as  the  individual  is 
concerned,  there  is  absolutely  no  differ¬ 
ence.  Both  are  superstates.  Both  are 
totalitarian.  Both  ask  complete  alle¬ 
giance  to  the  state,  and  refuse  to  abide 
by  any  loyalty  to  God.  Both  murder 
freedom  and  smother  liberty.  Both  are 
un-American  in  every  way.  Both  are 
100  percent  opposed  to  the  dignity  of 
man,  and  to  his  progress  under  the  moral 
law. 

We  already  have  one  foot  caught  in 
Stalin’s  trap.  Let  us  not  deliberately  put 
in  the  other. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  two 
amendments  to  the  pending  measure, 
Senate  bill  1209,  and  I  request  that  they 
be  printed  and  lie  on  the  table. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend¬ 
ments  will  be  received,  printed,  and  lie 
on  the  table. 

EgTBWBiow  eir-rawi 

FERENCE  REPORT  (S.  DOC.  35) 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Jenner’s 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  so  that  I  may 
present  a  highly  privileged  matter,  the 
conference  report  on  the  rent  control 
legislation,  with  the  understanding  that 
it  be  taken  up  for  consideration  after  the 
Senator  has  concluded  his  speech? 

Mr.  JENNER.  Yes,  of  course. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  And,  without  preju¬ 
dice  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana? 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  South  Caro¬ 
lina  [Mr.  Maybank],  without  prejudice, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so  for  the  purpose  he/ 
has  suggested. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  I  present  the  c{ 
ference  report. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement 
see  House  proceedings  of  todays  Rec¬ 
ord.) 

After  the  conclusion  of  M/.  Jenner’s 
speech, 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr. /’President,  a 
short  time  ago  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
yielded  to  me  in  ordei/Chat  I  might  file 
the  conference  repoi^  on  the  rent  con¬ 
trol  bill.  Since  thpft  time  I  have  dis¬ 
cussed  with  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  the  quest*icm  of  the  conference  re¬ 
port,  and  I  majr  say  to  Senators  there  is 
no  intention/of  having  a  vote  on  it  to¬ 
night.  But^re  do  wish  to  have  the  report 
printed,  yhich  I  ask  be  done,  so  that 
it  may  on  the  desks  of  Senators.  I 
also  request  the  privilege  of  making  a 
brief/tlatement  in  the  Record,  and  when 
the/Senate  meets  in  the  morning  I  hope 
Wf/  can  take  up  the  conference  report 
jmd  act  on  it. 
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The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  confer¬ 
ence  report  will  be  printed. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  I  move  that  the  Sen¬ 
ate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
conference  report. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
trying  to  obtain  recognition. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  motion 
is  not  debatable.  It  has  been  carried, 
and  the  conference  report  is  now  before 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  MAYBANK  obtained  the  floor. 
Mr.  BRICKER.  Mr.  President,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  for  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  I  yield  for  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Ohio  will  state  the  inquiry. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  The  conference  re- 
ort  is  debatable,  is  it  not? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
greeing  to  the  conference  report  is/ 
IdebXtable. 

RICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  shpuld 
ike  t(J\ask  a  question  of  the  Seiiator 
from  Sohth  Carolina. 

The  Vl?QE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  froh*  South  Carolina  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  I  yiel^F  for  a  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  \Js  iUihe  intention  of 
the  Senator  from  ISfPjith  Carolina  that 
the  conference  repo/C  be  taken  up  and 
debated  at  this  time’,  oh^hall  we  wait  for 
debate  on  the  matter  uh,til  the  confer¬ 
ence  report  is  pointed  and  Senators  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  studying  it? 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  I  may  k^y  to  the 
Senator,  thgt  I  shall  make  a  brief  state¬ 
ment,  ana  I  shall  be  perfectly  willing 
then  to/nave  the  debate  proceed!  but  I 
may  definitely  state,  after  a  confe^nce 
with/the  majority  leader,  that  no 
wilr  be  taken  on  the  report  until 
rrow. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois? 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  The  only  thing  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Illinois  desires  to  say  is  that 
after  the  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  I  shall  move  a  recess 
until  11  o’clock  tomorrow  morning.  At 
that  time,  the  rent-control  conference 
report  will  be  considered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  for  a  ques¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  I  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  de¬ 
sire  to  make  a  brief  statement.  It  will 
take  only  about  5  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  may  only  yield  for 
a  question. 


the 
enator 
con¬ 


fident ,  I  ask 
the  Senator 
yield  to  me  for 
the  majority 


Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Then  I  should 
to  be  recognized  in  my  own  right. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Under  the  rul 
cannot  yield  except  for  a  question. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  shall  ask  f6r 
floor  in  my  owh  right,  after  th 
from  South  Carolina  shall 
eluded. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr. 
unanimous  consent 
from  South  Carolina  m 
the  purpose  of  ask 
leader  a  question? 

The  VICE  PRES/DENT.  Is  their  ob¬ 
jection?  The  Chdir  hears  none.  Does 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield 
to  the  Senatqf  from  Nebraska  for  the 
purpose  stated? 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  ma^rity  leader  if  it  is  not  his  in¬ 
tention  to  permit  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
war^to  make  a  statement  after  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  South  Carolina  has  concluded? 

/Mr.  LUCAS.  Certainly.  Whenever  he 
/fan  obtain  recognition,  after  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  concludes,  he  can 
have  the  floor.  It  is  a  matter  for  the 
chair  to  determine. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  I 
desire  to  make  only  a  brief  statement  in 
connection  with  the  conference  report 
that  is  pending  at  the  present  time. 

On  behalf  of  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate  on  H.  R.  1731,  the  Housing 
and  Rent  Act  of  1949,  as  passed  by  the 
Senate.  I  wish  to  explain  the  bill  as 
finally  agreed  to  in  the  conference. 
veterans’  preference 

The  House  conferees  concurred  sub¬ 
stantially  with  the  Senate  version  on 
title  I. 

RECONTROLS 

The  Senate  conferees  receded  from  the 
Senate  language  with  respect  to  recontrol 
of  trailers  or  trailer  space  permanently 
occupied.  In  so  doing,  the  Senate  pro¬ 
vision  for  recontrol  of  permanently  oc¬ 
cupied  accommodations  in  motor  courts 
or  motels  was  deleted.  The  Senate  pro¬ 
vided  that  recontrol  of  such  permanent 
accommodations  would  be  made  only 
ifter  a  recommendation  by  the  local 
Dard.  The  House  language  pi-ovides  for 
automatic'  recontrol. 

similarly,  the  Senate  conferees  receded 
with  \espect  to  the  recontrol  of  those 
housings  accommodations  which  were 
vacant  ’tor  a  24-month  consecutive 
period  between  February  1,  1945,  and 
March  30,  18(48,  thus  providing  for  auto¬ 
matic  reconrkol  of  such  accommoda¬ 
tions. 

With  referenc5\fo  the  recontrol  of  per¬ 
manent  accommodations  in  hotels,  Sen¬ 
ators  will  recall  thakjhe  Senate  brought 
under  control  sueft,  accommodations 
which  on  October  31,  rfi48,  were  located 
in  cities  of  2,500,000  and  ower.  The  con¬ 
ference  agreed  to  amend  tne  language  so 
tlrat  only  those  permanent’accommoda- 
tions  in  hotels  other  than  transient  on 
March  1, 1949,  rather  than  on  October  31, 
1948,  were  brought  under  contr 

In  other  words,  we  recontrol  theft*  as  of 
March  rather  than  as  of  October. 

We  also  charged  the  date  of  the  m 
mum  rent  for  accommodations  und' 
control  to  March  1,  1949. 
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As  to  recontrol  of  areas,  the  House  had 
provided  for  recontrol  by  the  Expediter 
of  any  area  decontrolled  since  June  30, 
1947.  The  Senate  version  allowed  the 
control  decontrolled  areas  and  of  areas 
never  before  under  control,  under  stand¬ 
ards  prescribed  in  the  bill,  but  only  aft¬ 
er  recommendation  by  local  boards.  The 
compromise  agreed  upon  in  conference 
accepts  the  House  language  as  to  areas 
decontrolled  afteV  the  enactment  of  this 
bill  so  that  the  Expediter  may  recontrol 
such  areas  on  his  own  initiative.  How¬ 
ever,  as  to  areas  decontrolled  prior  to  that 
date  and  as  to  areas  never  under  con¬ 
trol,  the  Expediter  muss,  first  obtain  a 
recommendation  from  th\  local  board. 

In  other  words,  the  only  recontrol 
which  the  Expediter  has  is  as  to  proper¬ 
ties  which  he  decontrols  after  the  con¬ 
ference  report  becomes  law. 

LUXURY  APARTMENTS 

The  Senate  version  provided  for  the 
decontrol  of  luxury  housing  accommoda¬ 
tions,  which  was  defined  as  any  unfur¬ 
nished  apartment  occupied  by  a  single 
family  rented  for  $290  a  month  or  more 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
bill,  or  any  lesser  figure  which  the  Hous¬ 
ing  Expediter  determined  to  be  repre¬ 
sentative  of  luxury  accommodations.  In 
lieu  of  this  provision  there  was  included 
in  the  bill  agreed  to  in  conference  a  pro¬ 
vision  which  authorizes  the  Housing  Ex¬ 
pediter  to  decontrol  any  or  all  luxury  ac¬ 
commodations  if,  in  his  judgment,  this 
would  result  in  the  creation  of  additional 
accommodations.  It  was  felt  that  it 
would  be  better  for  the  Housing  Expedi¬ 
ter  to  determine  what  a  luxury  accom¬ 
modation  is  on  the  basis  of'  local  under¬ 
standing.  In  other  words,  a  luxury 
apartment  renting  for  $290  in  New  York 
would  be  far  different  from  a  luxury 
apartment,  perhaps,  in  a  smaller  city  or 
town. 

LOCAL  OPTION 

The  House  receded  from  its  provision 
in  favor  of  the  Senate  provision  with  a 
modification.  The  provision  as  finally 
agreed  to  would  permit  any  incorporated 
city,  town,  or  village,  after  a  10-day 
notice  and  a  public  hearing,  to  recom¬ 
mend  decontrol  on  the  basis  of  a  find¬ 
ing  that  there  is  no  longer  a  shortage  ofj 
rental  housing  requiring  rent  control; 
in  that  area.  This  recommendation 
would  still  be  subject  to  approval  bVthe 
governor  of  that  State.  The  Housing 
Expediter  is  directed  to  decon^ol  ad¬ 
jacent  unincorporated  areas  i y  the  in¬ 
corporated  place  forms  a  major  portion 
of  the  defense  rental  area/  The  com¬ 
promise  retains  the  Senate  provisions 
for  decontrol  on  a  State  level  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  if  he  certifies  that  the  State  has  an 
adequate  rent-control  law.  It  also  re¬ 
tains  the  Senate  provision  for  decontrol 
by  the  State  or  apy  part  thereof  if  the 
legislature  and  the  governor  pass  a  law 
stating  that  Federal  rent  controls  are  np 
longer  needed/ 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  generally  known 
among  the  people  throughout  the  United 
States,  but,  of  course,  every  Senator 
knows,  that  title  VI  also  expires  with  the 
present  rent-control  law.  Title  VI  of 
the  National  Housing  Act,  as  amended, 
wa/  extended  for  90  days  rather  than 
fof  60  days,  as  originally  provided  in  the 
Senate  bill. 


The  Senate  receded  from  its  amend¬ 
ment  extending  rent  control  for  12 
months  with  an  additional  3  months  of 
eviction  controls,  and  accepted  the  House 
provision  extending  both  rent  and  evic¬ 
tion  controls  for  15  months. 

APPEALS 

The  House  accepted  the  Senate  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  bill  which  grants  to  repre¬ 
sentative  groups  of  tenants  and  land¬ 
lords  the  right  to  be  heard  by  local  boards 
or  the  Housing  Expediter  on  matters  re¬ 
lating  to  decontrols  or  general  rent  in¬ 
creases,  and  to  appeal  to  the  Emergency 
Court  of  Appeals  from  decisions  *of  the 
Housing  Expediter  on  these  matters. 

FAIR  RETURN 

The  Senate  adopted  a  provision  allow¬ 
ing  an  increase  in  maximum  rents  of  5 
percent  above  the  June  30,  1947,  base  on 
October  1, 1949,  and  an  additional  5-per¬ 
cent  increase  on  April  1,  1950.  In  no 
event  could  these  increases  result  in  a 
rent  higher  than  115  percent  of  the  June 
30,  1947,  rent,  except  for  hardship  ad¬ 
justments.  The  House  version  contained 
no  similar  provision,  but  did  contain 
requirement  for  adjustment  of  maximum 
rents  to  yield  a  reasonable  return  on  jtfie 
reasonable  value  of  housing  accommoda¬ 
tions.  The  conferees  experienced  a  great 
deal  of  difficulty  in  reaching  a  mutually 
acceptable  compromise  on  thijf  matter. 
However,  agreement  was  finally  reached 
on  a  provision  which,  in  general,  fol¬ 
lows  the  language  of  the  Ilouse  version 
but  requires  the  adjustment  of  maximum 
rents  so  as  to  yield  a  f^ir  net  operating 
income  from  the  housing  accommoda¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Vft.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New’ Hampshire: 

Mr.  TOBEJ#.  Will  the  Senator  kindly 
advise  us /what  the  factors  are,  as 
adopted  by  the  conference,  which  re¬ 
sulted  ip’ the  determination  of  a  fair  re¬ 
turn?  / 

Mnr  MAYBANK.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
answer  the  distinguished  Senator.  The 
language  adopted  by  the  House  w&s 
jelled  out  in  no  uncertain  terms,  so  that 
one  owning  a  house  could  not  amortize 
at  the  expense  of  the  tenant.  I  shall 
read  the  language: 

The  conference  amendment  provides 
that  the  landlord  shall  be  provided  a 
“fair  net  operating  income.”  In  deter¬ 
mining  “fair  net  operating  income”  the 
following  factors  must  be  considered: 
(A)  Increases  in  property  taxes;  (B)  un¬ 
avoidable  increases  in  operating  and 
maintenance  expenses;  (C)  major  capital 
improvements  of  the  housing  accommo¬ 
dations  as  distinguished  from  ordinary 
repairs,  replacement,  and  maintenance; 
(D)  increases  or  decrease  in  living  space, 
services,  furniture,  furnishings,  or  equip¬ 
ment;  and  (E)  substantial  deterioration 
of  the  housing  accommodations,  other 
than  ordinary  wear  and  tear,  or  failure 
to  perform  ordinary  repair,  replacement, 
or  maintenance. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Did  the  Senator  say 
“substantial  depreciation”? 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  I  said  “substantial 
deterioration  of  the  housing  accommoda¬ 
tion,  other  than  ordinary  wear  and  tear.” 
In  other  words,  if  there  is  great  deteriora¬ 
tion  because  of  extraordinary  wear  and 


tear  by  the  tenants,  the  expense  incurs 
in  making  repairs  will  be  added  to  Jihe 
fair  return. 

Net  operating  income  means  gr^Ss  in¬ 
come  less  all  costs  of  operation,  including 
repairs  and  maintenance,  tax^s,  insur¬ 
ance,  fuel,  wages,  utilities,  aiyi  deprecia¬ 
tion,  but  excluding  interest/fend  amorti¬ 
zation. 

The  committee  did  naif  believe  that  it 
should  be  made  possible  for  someone  to 
buy  a  house  on  credit  rfnd  amortize  it  and 
not  only  get  a  fair  net  operating  income, 
but  also  the  amortisation  and  the  interest 
on  the  money  borrowed. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  I  shall  gladly  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  FI^GUSON.  I  notice  the  Senator 
has  rea/gfrom  the  report  or  from  the  bill 
itself  jts  an  indication  that  there  is  to  be 
allowed  income  on  the  money  invested, 
tr.  MAYBANK.  Anyone  who  has  any 
come  invested  should  certainly  receive 
fair  return.  I  can  only  explain  it  in 
this  way:  Two  houses  adjoin  each  other, 
one  of  them  being  purchased,  we  will 
say,  by  a  widow  who  has  been  left  money 
with  which  to  buy  a  house.  A  speculator 
comes  along  and  buys  the  property  next 
door  for  $5,000,  and  goes  to  the  bank  and 
mortgages  it  at  1,  2,  3,  4,  or  10  percent, 
whatever  the  rate  may  be.  We  believe 
that  the  first  owner  mentioned  who  has 
her  money  invested  should  get  a  fair  re¬ 
turn  on  the  money,  but  we  do  not  believe 
that  the  one  who  buys  the  property  for 
speculative  purposes  should  have  a  return 
on  the  interest  after  he  has  deducted 
it  from  his  income  tax.  That  is  simple 
business. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Will  the  Senator 
read  from  paragraph  (a) ,  (b) ,  (c) ,  or  (d) , 
anything  that  would  indicate  that  owners 
are  to  get  a  fair  return  on  the  value  of  the 
property? 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  The  conference  pro¬ 
vision  is  that  landlords  should  receive  a 
fair  net  operating  income.  No  one  on  the 
committee  would  for  one  moment  deny 
them  that. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  It  says  it  is  to  pay 


for  the  operating  costs. 


Mr.  MAYBANK.  A  fair  net  operating 
income.  It  is  naturally  presumed  that 
they  would  get  a  fair  income. 

Mr:  sFERGUSON.  The  language  used 
in  tiier  bill  as  it  passed  the  House  was 
“reasonable  return.”  Why  does  the  con¬ 
ference  re'sport  use  “operating  income?” 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  We  did  not  accept 
the'  House  provision.  For  example,  a 
speculator  might  want  to  go  to  a  bank 
and  say,  “we  will  mortgage  this  house  for 
$5,000.  We  will  charge  the  interest  to 
the  house,”  after  they  have  already  de¬ 
ducted  it  from  their  income  tax. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  What  amount  would 
the  Expediter  be  allowed  to  fix?  The 
Senator  has  indicated  that  if  a  man  or 
woman  went  to  a  bank  and  borrowed  the 
money  and  was  paying  5  percent,  there 
would  be  no  requirements  to  consider  that 
5-percent  mortgage.  \> 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  The  5-percent' inter¬ 
est  on  the  mortgage.  Both  houses  in.  the 
instance  given  would  be  valued  at  $5,000. 
One  would  not  be  more  valuable  just  be¬ 
cause  it  had  a  mortgage  on  it. 
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Mr.  Cox,  from  the  Committee  on  Rules,  submitted  the  following 

REPORT 

[To  accompany  H.  Res.  169] 

The  Committee  on  Rules,  having  had  under  consideration  House 
Resolution  169,  report  the  same  to  the  House  with  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  the  resolution  do  pass. 
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H.  RES.  169 

[Report  No.  328] 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

March  28, 1949 

Mr.  Cox,  from  the  Committee  on  Rules,  reported  the  following  resolution; 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


RESOLUTION 

1  i Resolved,  That  immediately  upon  the  adoption  of  this 

2  resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that  the  House 

3  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 

4  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 

5  (H.  R,  3748)  to  amend  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act 

6  of  1948,  and  ah  points  of  order  against  the  bill  or  any 

7  of  the  provisions  contained  therein  are  hereby  waived.  That 

8  after  general  debate,  which  shall  he  confined  to  the  bill 

9  and  continue  not  to  exceed  four  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 

11  her  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  hill  shall  be 

12  read  for  amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  At  the 


2 


1  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment, 

2  the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 

3  with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted  and  the 

4  previous  question  shall  he  considered  as  ordered  on  the 

5  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  without  inter- 

6  vening  motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit. 
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r.  Joseph  L.  Pfeifer  with  Mr.  Latham. 
Buckley  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Taylor. 
Mr.' Byrne  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Jonas. 
Mr.  Keogh  with  Mr.  Hale. 

Mr.  Ce\)er  with  Mr.  Harden. 

Mr.  Brooks  changed  his  vote  from 
“yea”  to  “m 

The  result\f  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  wete  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AMENDING  THE  ECONOMIC  COOPERATION 
ACT  OF  1948 

Mr.  COX,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  169,  Rept.  No.  328), 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calendar 
and  ordered  to  be  printed : 

Resolved,  That  immediately  upon  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  this  resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to 
move  that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.  R.  3748)  to  amend  the  Economic  Coop¬ 
eration  Act  of  1948.  That  after  general  de¬ 
bate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and 
continue  not  to  exceed  4  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  Chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  5-mlnute  rule.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and  re¬ 
port  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amend¬ 
ments  as  may  have  been  adopted  and  the 
previous  question  shall  be  considered  as  or¬ 
dered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to 
final  passage  without  intervening  motion  ex¬ 
cept  one  motion  to  recommit. 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 
Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 


ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to¬ 
night  to  file  a  report. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re¬ 
marks  in  the  Record  and  include  a  letter. 
I  am  informed  by  the  Public  Printer  that 
this  will  exceed  two  pages  of  the  Recori 
and  will  cost  $307.67,  but  I  ask  that  it 
printed  notwithstanding  that  fact. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore,  with¬ 
out  objection,  notwithstanding  tl}£  cost, 
the  extension  may  be  made. 

There  was  no  objection. 

[The  matter  referred  to  appears  in  the 
Appendix.] 

Mr.  RICH  asked  and<4vas  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his/remarks  In  the 
Record  and  include,  an  article  by  Dr. 
Stewart. 

Mr.  GOLDEN  asjffed  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  exterfa  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  a  newspaper  article. 

Mr.  KARS^N  asked  and  was  given 
permission  fcb  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  aryA  include  an  editorial. 

Mr.  ROONEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
RECojrfc  and  include  a  newspaper  article. 

POULSON  asked  and  was  given 
pefmission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
iecord  and  include  an  article. 


Mr.  PATTERSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  a  newspaper  article. 
ADDITIONAL  REVENUE  FOR  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  McMILLAN  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  re¬ 
solve  itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R. 
3704)  to  provide  additional  revenue  for 
the  District  of  Columbia;  and  pending 
that  motion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  general  debate  be 
limited  to  2  hours,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Bates!  and 
myself. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself^ 
intb^the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  cqri- 
sideration  of  the  bill  H.  R.  3704,  witl}  Mr. 
Boggs  of  Louisiana  in  the  chair. 

The  Clbrk  read  the  title  of  thexbill. 

By  unanhpous  consent,  the  fi/st  read¬ 
ing  of  the  biX  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  McMILLAN  of  South  Carolina, 
Mr.  Chairman,  Tyield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  vUrginia/fMr.  Smith], 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  we  bring  you  ajj^fin  today  a  revised 
“revenue  measure  for  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia.  You  will  recalLthat  we  brought 
you  a  measure  2^%eeks  ago  which  was 
defeated  in  the^ouse  on  a  roll  call  by  10 
votes.  Endeavoring  to  conform  the 
necessities  qf  the  case  and  to  tjie  wishes 
of  the  Houke,  we  have  revised  that  bill 
and  added  some  other  features,  a,nd  we 
broughjryou  here  today  a  bill  whibh  we 
believ,*  is  a  fair  compromise  of  di^er- 
encjass  that  existed  on  the  floor  and  we 
vejfy  much  hope  that  the  House  wifi 
^3 opt  this  new  bill. 

I  should  like  to  explain  briefly  the 
differences  between  this  bill  and  the  bill 
we  had  up  week  before  last. 

Under  the  old  bill,  all  items  under  14 
cents  were  exempted,  and  they  are  still 
exempt  under  this  bill.  All  items  from 
51  cents  under  the  old  bill  up  to  a  dollar 
carried  a  2-cent  tax.  We  have  changed 
that,  and  the  2  cents  tax  now  goes  on 
under  the  new  bill  only  at  63  cents.  The 
3-cent  tax  would  go  on  at  $1.13,  and  so 
on. 

We  have  incorporated  a  different 
method  of  collection  of  the  sales  tax. 
Instead  of  requiring  the  assessors  and 
the  merchants  to  keep  accurate  records 
of  every  sale,  we  have  imposed  this  tax 
upon  the  gross  sales  of  the  merchant. 
This  is  calculated  to  save  a  great  deal 
in  the  administration  of  the  act  and  the 
cost  of  collection. 

We  have  kept  in  the  new  bill  all  of  the 
amendments  that  were  adopted  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  2  weeks  ago  to  the 
other  bill;  that  is,  all  those  exemptions 
and  changes  that  were  made  on  the  floor 
are  incorporated  in  this  bill.  We  have 


added  a  title  which  increases  the  liquor 
license  tax  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
by  50  percent  in  all  instances. 

We  have  brought  in  a  raise  in  the  real 
estate  tax  for  the  District  of  15  cents 
on  the  $100,  and  in  that  connection  let 
me  say  that  the  present  rate  is  $2.  Up 
until  2  years  ago  the  rate  was  $1.75. 
The  rate  was  raised  from  $1.75  to  $2, 
and  there  was  a  reassessment  made, 
which  resulted  in  an  over-all  increase  in 
the  amount  of  the  tax  on  real  estate  of 
32  or  33  percent.  By  raising  it  15  cents 
more,  the  net  result  is  that  in  the  past 
2  years  the  tax  on  real  estate  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  will,  if  this  bill  is 
passed,  have  been  increased  by  over  40 
percent,  which  this  committee  thought 
was  as  much  increase  as  they  ought  to 
be  called  upon  to  bear. 

We  Mve  made  some  changes  in  the 
income-tax  law.  This  has  been  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  a  great  deal  of  controversy  be- 
caiiSe  of  the  fact  that  a  great  many 
Federal  employees  who  live  here  are 
domiciled  in  the  States  of  their  nativity. 

'  Putting  on  the  sales  tax,  we  have  thought 
it  was  fair  to  raise  the  exemption  upder 
the  income  tax  to  the  point  where  the 
lower  income  tax  group  would  not  be 
touched  by  the  revised  income  tax.  We 
have  revised,  however,  the  definition  of 
residence  so  that  every  person  resident 
in  the  District  for  the  7  months  pre¬ 
ceding  the  first  of  the  year  will  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  an  income  tax  but  will  not  be 
subject  to  the  income  tax  except  on  that 
portion  of  his  income  which  is  in  excess 
of  $4,000.  In  addition  to  his  exemption 
of  $4,000  he  will  have  the  usual  de¬ 
pendency  exemptions  and  expense  ex¬ 
emptions. 

As  I  had  occasion  to  state  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  2  weeks  ago,  this  sales-tax 
bill  has  been  very  generally  approved  and 
endorsed  by  the  people  of  the  District, 
particularly  by  the  organizations  here. 
I  should  like  to  repeat  the  organizations 
that  have  in  the  hearings  endorsed  the 
sales  tax:  the  Washington  Board  of 

\  Trade;  the  Washington  Taxpayers  Asso¬ 
ciation;  the  Fiscal  Relations  Committee 
\of  the  Federation  of  Citizens  Associa¬ 
tions,  through  both  the  chairman  and 
the  vice  chairman  of  that  committee, 
which  means  that  this  federation  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  citizens’  associations  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  has  endorsed 
this  ta&,.  bill,  and  they  are  the  people 
who  have  to  pay  it;  the  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce;  and  the  Washington 
Building  Congress.  We  also  received 
testimony  favoring  the  sales  tax  from 
the  Home  Builders’  Association  of  Metro¬ 
politan  Washington,  the  Washington 
Real  Estate  Board,  and  the  Federation 
of  Women’s  Clubs  in;the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia.  \ 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  s'orry  that  my  time 
is  limited,  but  I  hope  to  have  time  under 
the  6-minute  rule  to  answer  any  questions 
that  may  be  asked  of  me. 

Mr.  McMILLAN  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  tmthe  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Utah  [Mr.  Granger  T. 

Mr.  GRANGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
sorry  I  have  to  disagree  with  the  distin¬ 
guished  gentleman  from  Virginia  on 
this  matter.  I  hope  I  may  have  the  at? 
tention  of  the  members  of  the  committee, 
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because  I  think  we  need  to  be  told  what 
the  score  is  in  relation  to  this  bill.  I 
wonder  if  the  gentleman  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  is  going  to  give  me  5  minutes  ad¬ 
ditional  time? 

Mr.  BATES  of  Massachusetts.  Later 
on,  I  might  be  able  to  do  so,  but  I  am  try¬ 
ing  to  divide  the  time  on  this  side. 

Mr.  GRANGER.  I  wish  the  gentleman 
would  give  me  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BATES  of  Massachusetts.  The 
gentleman  has  10  minutes  already;  I 
think  he  should  dispose  of  that  time, 
first,  before  we  take  time  from  somebody 
else. 

Mr.  GRANGER.  Mr;  Chairman,  we 
are  discussing  a  very  important  piece  of 
legislation.  We  are  trying  to  find  money 
to  raise  $18,000,000  of  additional  revenue. 
You  have  not  been  told  how  that  has 
come  about.  That  is  why  I  want\to  have 
five  extra  minutes. 

Following  this  bill  you  are  going  to 
have  a  pay  increase  bill  which  calls 'for 
an  increase  in  salaries  of  firemen,  polica,- 
men,  and  teachers  up  to  $330  a  year.  On' 
top  of  that,  that  increase  is  going  to  be 
made  retroactive.  It  will  place  into  this 
bill  the  whole  burden  of  paying  for  these 
salary  increases.  Instead  of  being  $330, 
actually  for  this  fiscal  year  it  is  going  to 
be  $660.  If  we  pass  this  increase  and 
make  it  retroactive,  it  will  mean  we  will 
have  to  raise  nearly  $6,000,000  of  addi¬ 
tional  revenue.  If  we  do  not  do  that  and 
only  make  the  increase  for  this  next  fis¬ 
cal  year,  it  will  mean  that  the  deficit 
which  we  are  trying  to  provide  for  would 
be  reduced  to  $12,000,000,  instead  of  $18- 
000,000.  That  is  the  situation  which  con¬ 
fronts  us.  I  believe  these  people  are  en¬ 
titled  to  a  raise,  and  I  voted  to  bring  it 
out  of  the  committee  and  to  make  it  re¬ 
troactive. 

I  think  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
opponents  of  the  sales  tax  to  raise  reve¬ 
nue  so  that  this  can  be  done.  We  have 
done  that.  You  will  have  passed  among 
you  an  amendment  which  I  propose  to 
offer  as  a  substitute  for  the  Smith  bill. 
It  will  raise  the  revenue  so  that  we  will 
have  money  to  spare  at  the  beginning  of 
the  next  fiscal  year. 

Let  us  consider  the  property  tax  first, 
about  which  there  has  been  so  much  dis¬ 
cussion,  as  to  whether  it  is  fair  or  not. 
There  is  no  particular  reason  to  live  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  except  for  the 
fact  that  this  is  the  seat  of  government. 
The  economy  has  been  built  around  the 
District  of  Columbia  because  we  have 
the  government  here.  That  is  an  im¬ 
portant  thing  to  remember.  Further¬ 
more,  the  whole  pay  roll  of  the  Federal 
Government  is  here  and  it  is  dumped 
into  the  channels  of  trade  at  the  rate 
of  $5,000,000,  every  month  of  every  year. 

Would  you  not  like  to  live  in  a  city 
that  had  that  great  possibility  for  reve¬ 
nue?  There  is  no  other  city  in  the  land 
that  has  that  opportunity.  How  would 
you  like  to  live  in  a  city  where  one  single 
taxpayer  would  come  up  on  July  1  and 
pay  into  the  Treasury  $12,000,000  to  de¬ 
fray  the  expenses  of  government. 

There  is  no  other  city  in  the  United 
States  that  has  that  privilege.  So  there 
is  an  advantage  over  every  other  city  in 
the  country  to  owning  property  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Therefore,  they 


should  not  only  pay  what  every  other 
city  in  the  land  pays,  but  they  should  be 
compelled  to  pay  a  premium.  Why? 
We  are  talking  about  the  rate  of  pay. 
The  rate  of  pay  on  the  assessed  valuation 
of  property  of  the  taxpayers  is  well  below 
that  of  any  other  city  of  comparable  size. 
They  even  refuse  to  pay  that  minimum. 

Let  me  show  you  what  other  benefits 
they  have.  Let  us  compare  Washington 
wtih  comparable  cities.  Here  is  Balti¬ 
more,  with  a  higher  rate  than  is  paid  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  In  addition 
to  that,  to  operate  their  city  they  have 
a  debt  of  $164,500,000  of  deferred  pay¬ 
ments.  Boston  has  $129,700,000;  Buf¬ 
falo,  $65,000,000;  Cleveland,  $95,700,000; 
Milwaukee,  $6,600,000;  Pittsburgh,  $47,- 
600,000;  St.  Louis,  $44,300,000;  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  $117,000,000.  The  great  city  of 
New  York,  and  cities  of  that  size,  are 
carrying  a  deficit  of  a  billion  dollars ;  and 
yet  the  people  of  Washington  are  not 
willing  to  pay  their  fair  share  of  this  tax. 
Why?  Because  they  are  running  on  a 
budget  where  they  pay  the  whole  cost 
every  year.  If  these  other  cities  had  to 
do  that  they  would  double  their  rates 
over  what  is  paid  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

NoVl  that  is  what  all  this  noise  is  about 
today.  ' vln  the  amendment  I  will  offer 
I  am  proftpsing  to  raise  the  rate  of  2  per¬ 
cent  to  21/2vcercent  on  the  assessed  valua¬ 
tion  of  the'croperty  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  wrach  will  increase  the  reve¬ 
nue  almost  $8hQO,000. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRANGER.  Xyield 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Tn  looking  over  the 
gentleman’s  amendment  I  have  in  my 
hand  a  sheet  showing  me  revenue  re¬ 
ceipts  in  the  District  of  Columbia — alco¬ 
hol  beverages.  It  shows  th\  amount  of 
revenue  stamps  purchased  by  dach  of  the 
10  or  15  distributors  in  thisNarea  in 
a  given  year,  covering  3,965,000  gallons  of 
liquor,  725,000  gallons  of  wine,  oljS.OOO 
gallons  of  beer.  Then  this  sheet  ftlso 
shows  the  approximate  net  profit  onsdl 
those  transactions.  It  also  shows  tha\ 
some  of  these  licenses  are  valued  as  high 
as  $150,000,  just  for  the  license,  if  you 
want  to  transfer  it.  It  runs  from  $60,000 
up  to  $150,000.  So  that  seems  to  be  a 
pretty  profitable  situation.  I  would  pre¬ 
fer  the  gentleman’s  amendment  to  a 
sales  tax  for  this  area. 

Mr.  GRANGER.  Now  let  us  take  the 
other  means  of  raising  revenue.  This 
committee  has  been  telling  you  “Oh,  we 
are  for  an  income  tax  as  a  means  of 
raising  revenue.  We  have  explored  every 
other  avenue  of  raising  revenue  and  can¬ 
not  find  it.”  Do  you  not  know  that  you 
spend  more  money  for  liquor  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  than  you  do  for  milk?  You 
spend  five  times  as  much  for  liquor  as  you 
do  for  education.  What  tax  do  you  pay 
on  it?  On  hard  liquor  you  pay  50  cents 
a  gallon.  What  is  the  national  average 
on  that?  $1.42  a  gallon.  Now,  let  us  see 
what  Arkansas  charges  on  liquor.  The 
State  of  Arkansas  charges  $2.52  a  gallon 
on  hard  liquor.  Tennessee,  $2  a  gallon. 
All  States  adjacent  to  it  are  away  above 
the  rates  charged  by  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia.  What  is  happening  here?  Peo¬ 
ple  as  far  away  as  the  State  of  Pennsyl¬ 


vania  are  coming  down  here  to  buy  liquor 
because  it  is  cheap. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Utah  has  expired. 

Mr.  GRANGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  yield 
me  some  time? 

Mr.  BATES  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  the  geptleman  from 
Utah  five  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  GRANGER.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  place  to  get 
revenue.  We  are  not  talking  about  pea¬ 
nuts  here.  In  this  new  bill  they  raise 
the  cost  of  the  license  on  the  dealers  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  What  will  it 
mean?  It  will  mean  that  it  will  put  a 
lot  of  small  dealers  cut  of  business  and 
make  a  clean-cut  monopoly  out  of  it 
for  a  few  big  dealers  like  the  large  hotels. 
That  is  the  difference  between  the  two 
bills.  The  revenue  is  here  if  we  have  a 
mind  to  go  out  and  get  it.  As  I  pro¬ 
pose  in  my  amendment,  all  wine  would 
be  taxed.  There  never  has  been  a  tax 
on  wine  that  had  an  alcoholic  content 
less  than  14  percent;  I  propose  to  levy 
a  10-cent  tax  on  that  and  to  increase 
the  tax  on  other  wine  from  10  cents  to  20 
cents.  I  also  propose  to  increase  the  tax 
on  hard  liquor  from  50  cents  to  $1  per 
gallon.  This  would  still  make  liquor  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  cheaper  than 
it  is  in  Maryland,  about  on  a  par  with 
what  it  is  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  and 
much  cheaper  than  it  is  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  country.  Here  is  the  place 
get  some  revenue.  Some  people  ask: 
Why  not  tax  these  lobbyists  we  have 
around  here.  This  is  the  place  to  tax 
the  lobbyists,  for  then  when  they  give 
these  big  cocktail  parties  we  will  know 
that  when  they  serve  the  liquor  they  are 
paying  some  of  the  taxes  to  help  the 
District  of  Columbia.  This  is  the  best 
way  to  get  at  them. 

The  income  tax,  another  part  of  this 
bill,  is  the  same  as  it  was  before.  This 
will  raise  an  additional  $5,000,000.  So 
you  have  under  my  proposal,  taxes  to 
which  no  one  can  object  too  much  and 
under  it  we  can  raise  $15,000,000;  or 
smough  to  balance  the  budget  and  give 
the  District  a  decent  kind  of  tax  without 
resorting  to  the  tax  of  last  resort — the 
salesytax.  I  hope  the  committee  will 
give  dareful  consideration  to  my  sub¬ 
stitute  hill.  It  is  an  important  bill.  It 
is  a  badVxample  for  this  Congress  to 
set  for  the'Capital  City  of  the  Nation  to 
put  into  effeot  a  sales  tax  which  in  any¬ 
body’s  language  is  a  bad  tax.  It  strikes 
at  the  poor  morftthan  anyone  else;  and, 
frankly,  everythihg  in  the  Smith  bill  is 
against  the  little  fallow. 

This  is  not  my  id^a  alone;  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  gentleman  from  Virginia  of¬ 
fered  this  amendment  aWmt  which  I  am 
talking,  but  he  said  the  liquor  boys  did 
not  want  it,  so  he  threwSjt  away;  of 
course,  they  do  not  want  it\ 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia,  mja  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRANGER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  wants  to  be  accurate. 
Nobody,  of  course,  wants  these  taxes. 

Mr.  GRANGER.  That  is  right. 
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2.  With  conditions  as  they  are  today  it  will 
be  possible  to  maintain  a  25-cent  toll  on  the 
existing  bridge  and  a  new  parallel  crossing. 
It  would  be  necessary  to  Increase  the  toll  to 
35  centsSpn  the  existing  as  well  as  the  south¬ 
ern  crossings. 

3.  The  parallel  bridge  will  relieve  the  con¬ 
gestion  imrriediately  upon  its  completion. 
The  southern'  crossing  will  not  relieve  the 
congestion  at  any  time. 

4.  The  parallel  bridge,  including  ap¬ 
proaches.  can  be  completed  two  and  a  half 
years  sooner  than  'a,  southern  crossing. 

5.  The  parallel  crossing  can  be  constructed 
more  cheaply. 

6.  Safety  to  traffic  will  be  greatly  favored 
by  a  parallel  bridge. 

7.  The  cost  of  maintenance  and  operation 
of  two  parallel  bridges  will  be  cheaper  by 
more  than  $400,000  per  year  than  the  cost  of 
maintenance  and  operation  of  a  Combination 
of  the  present  bridge  and  a  southern  crossing. 

Because  it  is  a  matter  of  such  importance, 
I  have  been  particularly  concerned  with  the 
effect  of  another  crossing  to  national  de¬ 
fense  and  the  possibility  of  serious  bomb 
damage.  This  has  been  discussed  at  length 
with  military  experts  and  I  am  convinced 
that  in  this  instance  the  problems  of  na¬ 
tional  defense  are  by  no  means  controlling — 
the  Army-Navy  Board  did  not  find  them  so. 

I  have  also  been  concerned  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  6treet  congestion  at  the  bridgehead 
areas  on  both  sides  of  the  bay.  Our  traffic 
studies  and  plans  for  ramps  and  freeway 
connections  have  explored  this  in  great  de¬ 
tail  and  I  find  It  makes  no  difference  where 
the  next  crossing  is  located.  The  ramps 
will  effectively  distribute  bridge  traffic  and 
even  improve  present  conditions. 

The  Army  has  issued  a  permit  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  either  or  both  crossings.  All 
that  is  needed  from  the  Federal  Government 
is  to  acquire  the  necessary  rights  of  way 
across  certain  Government-owned  land — in 
the  case  of  the  parallel  bridge  across  Yerba 
Buena  Island,  and  on  both  sides  of  the 
bay — and  to  repeal  the  provision  of  the  1931 
Federal  act  that  tolls  on  the  San  Francisco- 
Oakland  Bay  Bridge  must  be  discontinued 
or  at  least  restricted,  when  that  bridge  has 
paid  for  Itself.  i 

These  rights-of-way  should  be  Requested 
immediately  in  order  not  to  delay  the  project. 

I  therefore  am  prepared  to  vote  for  the 
new  parallel  crossing  of  San  Francisco  Bay 
which  has  been  recommended  by  Mr.  Charles 
H.  Purcell,  our  Director  of  Public  Works,  and 
his  staff,  in  whom  I  have  implicit  confidence. 

I  am  fortified  In  this  conclusion  by  the 
findings  of  various  public  bodies  and  civic 
organizations  that  have  studied  the  prob  ¬ 
lem  and  reported  thereon.  Among  them 
are: 

1.  The  bay  area  council  consisting  of  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  nine  bay  counties. 

2.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  '  / 

3.  The  Real  Estate  Board  of  San  Francisco. 

4.  The  North  Central  Improvement  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  San  Francisco.  . 

5.  The  Building  Owners  and  Managers  As¬ 
sociation  of  San  Francisco.  / 

6.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  San 
Mateo. 

7.  The  Chamber  of /Commerce  of  Eden 
Township  of  south  .Alameda  County. 

8.  The  Oakland  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

9.  The  Richmond  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

10.  The  Vallejo’ Chamber  of  Commerce. 

11.  The  Alameda  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

12.  The  Board  of  Port  Commissioners,  Oak¬ 
land. 

13.  The  Uptown  Development  Association, 

Oakland.  ■ 

14.  T>ie  Downtown  Merchants  Association, 
Oakland. 

15f  The  Downtown  Property  Owners  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Oakland. 

16.  Building  and  Construction  Trades 
Council  of  Alameda  County. 


17.  Building  and  Construction  Trades 
Council  of  Contra  Costa  County. 

18.  County  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Ala¬ 
meda  County. 

19.  County  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Solano 
County. 

20.  City  of  Berkeley,  Alameda  County. 

21.  City  of  Oakland,  Alameda  County. 

22.  City  of  Alameda,  Alameda  County. 

23.  City  of  Richmond,  Contra  Costa 
County. 

24.  City  of  Vallejo,  Solano  County. 

25.  Emeryville  Industries  Association,  Ala¬ 
meda  County. 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  the  passage  of 
the  resolution  referred  to,  the  toll  bridge 
authority  passed  a  second  resolution 
petitioning  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  legislation  authorizing 
the  conveyance  of  easements  required  for 
this  second  bay  crossing.  The  resolution 
reads  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  California  Toll  Bridge  Au¬ 
thority,  as  the  public  agency  of  the  State  of 
California  duly  authorized  by  law  to  make 
determinations  respecting  the  location  of  toll 
highway  crossings  over  the  waters  of  the 
State,  when  such  crossings  are  to  be  con¬ 
structed  pursuant  to  provisions  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Toll  Bridge  Authority  Act,  has  deter¬ 
mined  that  the  public  interest  and  necessity 
require  the  construction  at  the  earliest  possi¬ 
ble  date  of  an  additional  toll  bridge  over  the 
waters  of  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  to  be  built 
on  a  line  between  Rincon  Hill,  in  the  city 
and  county  of  San  Francisco,  and  the  city  of 
Oakland,  county  of  Alameda,  via  Yerba 
Buena  Island,  approximately  parallel  to  and 
northerly  of  the  existing  San  Francisco-Oak  - 
land  Bay  Bridge,  together  with  appurte¬ 
nances  and  approaches  at  the  termini  thereof, 
and  a  tube  under  the  Oakland  estuary  with 
connections  to  the  East  Bayshore  Freeway 
and  the  city  of  Alameda;  and 

Whereas  the  State  of  California  will  meet 
all  construction  and  'otheivcosts  of  said  addi¬ 
tional  toll  bridge  by  meahs  of  an  issue  of 
revenue  bonds,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
California  Toll  Bridge  Authority  Act;  and 

Whereas  said  authority  has  further  deter¬ 
mined  that  Federal  legislation  is  necessary 
before  construction  of  said  additional  toll 
bridge  is  commenced,  in  the  following  par¬ 
ticulars: 

(a)  Authorizing  a  perpetual  easemef 
such  bridge  over  Federal  lands  to  be  oi 
pied  thereby  in  and  about  the  Bay  of 


Goodwin  J.  Knight, 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  State  of 
California  and  Member  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  Toll  Bridge  Authority.  / 

C.  H.  Purcell,  / 
Director  of  Department  of  tyublio 
Works  of  the  State  of  California , 
and  Secretary  and  Member  of  Cal¬ 
ifornia  Toll  Bridge  Authority. 

James  S.  Dean, 

Director  of  the  Department  of  Fi¬ 
nance  of  the  State  of  California , 
and  Member  of  California  Toll 
Bridge  Authority. 

Ernest  L.  Adams, 

Member  of  California  Toll  Bridge 
Authority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to  the  proceed¬ 
ings  which  I  have  recited  and  the  request 
of  Governor  Warren,  H.  R.  3800  was  in¬ 
troduced.  I  hope  for  and  request  early 
and  favorable  action  on  the  bill  by  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  to  which, 
it  has  been  referred,  and  by  the  House  of 
Representatives. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  28,  1949 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  article  from  the  Boston 
Sunday  Post,  Boston,  Mass.,  March  27, 
1949: 

Expose  Truth  in  Filibuster — Long  Debate 

Proves  That  Nine  States  With  68,000,000 

People  Pay  Half  of  Taxation  Bill 
(By  Lester  Allen) 

The  Senate  fight  on  the  cloture  rule 
brought  out  all  the  information  needed  to 
refute  the  arguments  of  the  States-righters, 
not  only  on  the  score  of  civil  rights,  but  on 
which  section  of  the  Nation  foots  the  bill 
for  the  majority  of  the  expense  of  running 
the  Nation. 

It  is  no  coincidence  that  the  States  which 


Francisco;  and 

f  (b)  Repealing  section  2  of  the  act  of  Feb-\  contribute  most  to  the  Nation’s  income,  and, 
ruary  20,  1931,  Public  Law  695,  Seventy-  Yby  the  same  token  are  targets  for  the  un- 
first  Congress  (46' Stat.  1192),  which  said  grateful  and  often  punitive  action  of  the 
section  2  relates  to  toll-free  operation  of  the  ”x’+v’“""  1o'”'aoc!” 

existing  San  Francisco-Oakland  Bay  Bridge 
on  the  retirement  of  the  bonded  indebtedness 
originally  incurred  for  its  construction :  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  California  Toll  Bridge  Au¬ 
thority,  That  said  authority  does  hereby  re¬ 
spectfully  petition  and  memorialize  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States  to  enact  legisla¬ 
tion— 

(1)  Authorizing  the  proper  officers  of  the 
United  States  to  convey  to  the  State  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  a  perpetual  easement  for  such  addi¬ 
tional  toll  bridge  over  and  across  Yerba 
Buena  Island  (former  Goat  Island)  and  over 
and  across  such  other  Federal  lands  in  and 
about  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  as  may  be 
required  as  a  right-of-way  for  said  bridge; 
and 

(2)  Repealing  section  2  of  the  act  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  20,  1931,  Public  Law  695,  Seventy- 
first  Congress  (46  Stat.  1192). 

This  resolution  is  hereby  adopted  by  the 
California  Toll  Bridge  Authority  at  Sacra¬ 
mento,  Calif.,  this  23d  day  of  March  1949. 

Earl  Warren, 

Governor  of  the  State  of  California 
and  Chairman  of  California  Toll 
Bridge  Authority. 


southern  and  “wild  jackass”  Senators,  have 
the  jnost  progressive  laws  on  civil  rights. 

One-half  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States  "‘lives  in  nine  States,  New  York,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,-  Illinois,  Ohio,  California,  Texas, 
Michigan,  Massachusetts,  and  New  Jersey. 
These  States  contribute  a  rough  half  of  the 
Federal  revenue  in  taxation  with  68,000,000 
people,  heavily  industrialized,  made  up  of 
many  races,  mapy  creeds,  and  many  view¬ 
points,  working  and  living  together  under 
law  with  a  minimum  of  friction. 

LIBERAL  LAWS 

The  explanation  of  tfapir  success  in  attain¬ 
ing  this  condition  is  tbkt  their  populations 
were  attracted  by  the  liberality  of  their  laws, 
by  the  strict  guaranty  of  t^ieir  civil  rights, 
and  by  their  high  standards  of  public  educa¬ 
tion.  These  things  are  a  matter  of  record 
and  cannot  be  denied. 

Yet,  bearing  the  burden  of  the:  expense  of 
running  the  Nation,  the  taxpayers  of  the 
nine  States  inhabited  by  one-half  of  the 
population  of  the  United  States,  have  never 
yet  yowled  for  States’  rights  in  the  matter  of 
apportionment  of  Federal  expenditures. 
They  built  TVA  in  Tennessee,  Boulder  Dam. 
in  Colorado,  Grand  Coulee,  and  many  other 
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majestic  and  mighty  installations  to  raise 
the  economic  level  of  States  Incapable  of  sup¬ 
porting  or  financing  public  works  of  such 
enormous  cost. 

PAY  FOB  MOOCHING 

Getting  right  down  to  cases,  the  nine 
States  mentioned  have  been  paying  for  the 
mooching  done  by  the  less  fortunate  States, 
but  have  never  and  will  probably  never  com¬ 
plain  because,  tender  the  democratic  system, 
the  inhabitants  'of  those  States  believe  and 
practice  to  the  be'it  of  their  ability  the  one 
for  all  and  all  for  >  one  concept  of  Ameri¬ 
canism.  V 

Senator  Ellender,  of  Louisiana,  with  his 
little  Sir  Echo,  Senator  Long,  the  son  of  the 
Kingflsh,  spent  more  than -12  hours  not  long 
ago  advancing  all  the  arguments  for  States’ 
rights  in  the  matter  of  granting  the  franchise 
to  voters.  Mr.  Long  asked  the  loaded  ques¬ 
tions  for  his  senior  and  Senatbr  Ellender 
gave  the  pat  answers.  Mr.  Long  apks  if  the 
Pair  Employment  Practices  Commissions  es¬ 
tablished  in  some  of  the  Northern  Staffs  have 
been  effectively  enforced.  Senator  Ellender 
answers  that  in  the  State  of  New  York  whjch, 
like  Massachusetts,  has  an  FEPC  law  there 
have  been  very  few  offenders  punished, 
“They  simply  got  the  parties  together  to  com-' 
promise  their  differences,”  said  Senator  El¬ 
lender. 

ODD  BEDFELLOWS 

This  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  arguments 
used  to  prevent  the  effective  use  of  majority 
rule  in  the  Senate.  Apparently  it  is  dead 
wrong  to  compromise  differences  and  prevent 
discriminations.  There  should  be  prosecu¬ 
tions  and  punishments  and,  perhaps,  lynch- 
lngs. 

In  all  the  history  of  the  United  States 
Senate  there  has  never  been  such  a  strange 
assortment  of  political  bedfellows  as  there 
was  during  the  filibuster.  One  day  there  were 
89  Senators  present,  the  day  that  Senator 
Ellender  spoke  for  over  12  hours. 

During  that  day  the  voices  of  only  19 
Senators  were  heard  in  the  Senate  chamber, 
and  then  only  to  interpose  brief  questions  to 
punctuate  the  drone  of  the  voice  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  reading  the  his¬ 
tory  of  American  civil  rights  according  to 
Senator  Ellender.  The  Senators  who  did  in¬ 
terrupt  had  only  the  right  to  ask  a  question. 
None  could  propose  a  compromise,  a  refuta¬ 
tion  of  Senator  Ellender’s  arguments  or  in¬ 
dulge  in  an  oratorical  demolition  of  the  bar¬ 
ricade  of  words  damming  the  legislative 
processes. 

ALL  ABOUT  FAST 

Regardless  of  which  of  the  Southern  Sena¬ 
tors  was  carrying  on  the  filibuster,  the  argt 
ment  circled  around  one  point,  that,  in 
past,  the  loathed  northern  tier  of  States, 
which  pay  most  of  the  freight,  had  restricted 
the  right  to  vote,  and  that,  in  the  pasjf  under 
State  stature,  Catholics,  Jews  and  other  mi¬ 
norities  of  the  day  had  been  deniejf  the  right 
to  vote.  It  was  all  about  the  njret,  nothing 
about  the  present,  nothing  about  progress. 

If  that  isn’t  a  paradox  strange  enough, 
consider  that  two  of  the  stalwarts  of  the  fili¬ 
buster,  Senator  Tom  Conhally  of  Texas,  and 
Senator  George  of  Georgia,  are  leaders  in  the 
Senate  for  approval  of  trfie  European  recovery 
program,  the  reciprqdal  trade  treaties  and 
the  North  Atlantic  jf’act.  In  sum,  they  are 
all  for  propagating  democracy  abroad,  but 
unalterably  oppijeed  to  the  progress  of  demo¬ 
cracy  at  home.,-' 

While  the  filibuster  may  expose  all  that 
is  mean  ancf  unworthy  in  man’s  nature,  few 
people  would  have  such  an  epic  struggle  car¬ 
ried  on  afiywhere  else  but  in  the  open,  for  all 
the  people  to  hear  or  read.  The  possibility 
that  the  nine  richest  and  most  heavily  popu¬ 
lated  States  would  have  tried  to  bludgeon 
tq«  poorer  States  into  conformance  with 
tlieir  more  enlightened  way  of  thinking  is 
demote. 


could  prevail 

Given  a  fair  chance  with  no  holds  barred, 
it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  18  Senators  from 
the  richer  States  could  outmaneuver  the  18 
southern  Senators  who  have  shaken  the 
American  legislative  process  to  Its  founda¬ 
tions. 

The  compromise  procedure  finally  adopted 
is  a  backward  step,  not  progress.  The  civil- 
rights  program  is  beaten  to  earth,  bleeding 
and  dying  like  a  victim  of  a  lynching,  and 
in  the  white  supremacy  areas  of  the  South 
they  are  capering  and  dancing  around  the 
corpse. 

other  fish  to  fry 

Was  there  any  real  effort  to  wear  the  18 
southerners  down?  The  answer  is  that  there 
was  not.  The  Senate-is  made  up  of  too  many 
men  who  have  other  fish  to  fry,  who,  in  the 
days  to  come,  need  the  votes  of  southern  Sen¬ 
ators  to  put  across  some  piece  of  legislation. 

Any  move  now  to  bring  up  a  civil-rights 
bill,  perhaps  the  antilynching  bill,  would 
bring  on  a  struggle  with  deadly  attrition,  a 
frontal  assault.  It  seems  likely  that  there 
have  been  cloakroom  agreements  not  to  do 
this  during  the  regular  session.  In  the  hope 
that  a  special  session  will  not  be  called  during 
the  summer  months  when  a  filibuster  would 
have  less  chance  of  succeeding  in  humid 
■Washington.  / 

important  bills 

There  is  always  the  specter  of  public  opin¬ 
ion  leering  over  the  shoulders  of  the  Senators 
as  well.  The  rent-control  legislation  was 
long  overdue,  and  this  would  hit  ttie  people 
right  in  their  pocketbooks.  A  new  tax  bill 
must  be  written,  and  that,  toft1,  is  of  first 
importance.  The  shadow  of,labor,  which 
fell  athwart  the  generous  shadow  cast  by 
the  senatorial  togas,  is  also  a  looming  threat 
and  come  what  tnay,  a  labor  bill  has  to 
enacted. 

Indeed,  there  is  concern  In  the  Senate  over 
the  unions,  as  insouciant  and  defiant  as  the 
Senators  may  appear, \  particularly  the 
southern  Senators.  The  Serious  suggestion 
the  other  days  that  northern  industrialists 
contribute  to  am  organizing  campaign  of  the 
unions  in  the  South  from  Chester  Bowles, 
Governor  of  Connecticut,  caused,  a  shudder 
of  dismay  even  though  the  northern  indus¬ 
trialists  did  not  take  it  seriously.  \ 

/  CHEAP  LABOR  BAIT  V 

*  to  organize  the  South,  coupled 
with  the  passage  of  a  minimum  wage  law  that| 
elevate  the  living  standards  of  huii- 
Ireds  of  thousands  of  underpriviledged 
'workers  in  the  South,  might  succeed  and 
cheap  labor  has  been  the  South’s  main  argu¬ 
ment  in  wooing  away  northern  industries. 

While  there  have  been  many  grumpy 
analyses  of  what  kind  of  a  mandate  the  peo¬ 
ple  gave  President  Truman  last  November, 
and  many  forthright  assertions  that  the  Pres¬ 
ident  has  misinterpreted  his  mandate  from’ 
the  people,  many  Senators  still  believe  they 
are  trying  to  whistle  themselves  past  the 
graveyard.  They  escaped  from  the  upheaval' 
that  rocked  the  House  and  changed  its  po¬ 
litical  complexion  only  because  of  the  fact 
that  there  were  not  enough  seats  at  stake  to 
make  the  kind  of  radical  realignment  in  the 
Senate.  • 

Only  the  southern  Senators  are  on  safe 
ground  on  that  score.  The  Thurmond  Demo¬ 
crats  gave  the  southern  Senators  a  mandate 
and,  quite  rightfully,  they  are  sticking  to  it. 
If  they  did  not  there  would  be  no  hope  for 
the  democratic  process. 

In  their  hearts  the  southern  Senators 
know  that  eventually  civil  rights  legislation 
will  come,  if  not  this  year  and  this  session, 
then  at  some  future  session.  The  Senators 
who  in  the  past  opposed  social  security,  the 
Wagner  Labor  Act  and  all  the  other  social 
progress  laws,  saw  them  enacted  at  last,  saw 
the  reinterpretation  of  the  free  enterprise 
system  and  saw  the  national  income  soar  to 


new  heights  beyond  the  peak  of  their  wildest 
imaginings;  saw  the  Nation’s  industrial  and 
military  power  advance  into  world  leadership. 

MAY  BLOCK  FUNDS 

But  there  is  danger.  The  dangep'lies  in 
those  nine  States  which  have  one-hfelf  of  the 
Nation’s  total  population  and  abojit  one-half 
of  the  income  and  the  tax  expanse.  There 
is  vast  room  in  the  country  /or  expansion 
of  population,  for  relocation./^!  industry,  for 
further  development  of  the  economy.  Hold¬ 
ing  the  horn  of  plenty,  thpfinine  States  might 
conceivably  turn  off  the/flow  of  gold,  divert 
it  into  other  channels  qjid  use  it  as  a  punitive 
weapon. 

There  has  already  been  talk  of  this,  of 
blocking  agricultural  price  supports,  of 
shutting  off  appropriations  for  public  works, 
of  withholding'  approval  of  Federal  funds 
for  countless,  things  which  the  more  richly 
endowed  States  have.  Perhaps  Senator  El¬ 
lender’s  complaint  that  while  the  oil  wells 
of  Louisiana  pour  out  riches  they  are  owned 
by  northern  corporations  is  a  reflection  of 
those,  4ears. 

However,  these  are  merely  imaginings  in 
tb/  heat  of  battle  in  the  Senate.  The  stark 
reality  is  that  the  Nation  is  indissolubly 
welded  together,  that  it  will  act  for  the  great¬ 
est  good  of  the  greatest  number.  It  may  be 
a  long,  noisy,  wordy  process  but  in  the  end, 
democracy  finds  a  way  to  flow  along  its 
traditional  channels. 


Sense  Instead  of  Dollars 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAULW.  SHAFER 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  28,  1949 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con¬ 
gress  will  soon  consider  legislation  to  pro¬ 
vide  additional  funds  for  the  so-called 
Marshall  plan.  In  view  of  this  I  recom¬ 
mend  Members  to  read  an  article  ap¬ 
pearing  in  this  week’s  issue  of  Newsweek, 
Sense  Instead  of  Dollars,  by  Henry  Haz- 
litt.  The  article  follows: 

SENSE  INSTEAD  OF  DOLLARS 

(By  Henry  Hazlitt) 

The  Marshall  plan  has  now  become  sacro¬ 
sanct  and  apparently  impervious  to  argu¬ 
ment  or  facts.  Even  when  a  high  official  of 
the  British  Government  blurts  out  in  an 
official  speech  that  Britain  has  now  achieved 
complete  recovery,  he  raises  only  a  few  eye¬ 
brows  in  Congress,  and  these  are  promptly 
lowered  by  the  hasty  assurance  of  other  offi¬ 
cials  that  the  first  one  spoke  out  of  turn. 
Yet  Under  Secretary  Mayhew’s  statement  is 
confirmed  by  the  official  indexes  of  Great 
Britain,  and  for  that  matter  of  Ireland,  the 
Netherlands,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark, 
which  show  that  industrial  production  in  all 
these  countries  is  now  above  the  prewar  level. 

When  this  is  pointed  out,  the  reply  is; 
“True,  but  our  country  still  has  an  unfavor¬ 
able  balance  of  trade;  and  of  course  it  is  the 
American  taxpayer’s  duty  to  pay  for  it.  And 
he  may  as  well  know  that  we  intend  to  go  on 
buying  more  than  we  sell  even  beyond  1952.” 

In  brief,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  these 
countries  are  now  producing  more  than  they 
produced  before  the  war,  they  announce  that 
they  will  continue  to  live  beyond  their  means. 
They  will  continue  to  consume  more  than 
they  produce.  They  will  continue  to  buy 
more  than  they  expect  to  pay  for.  They  pre¬ 
sent  figures  showing  what  their  foreign-trade 
deficit  is  going  to  be  in  future  years.  They 
talk  as  if  a  foreign-trade  deficit  were  some- 
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thing  foreordained,  some  malign  fate,  instead 
of  something  that  they  bring  about  by  their 
own  policies. 

It  is  not  merely  the  former  European  bel¬ 
ligerents  but  our  Latin-American  neighbors, 
and  in  fact  nearly  all  the  former  neutrals, 
who  now  complain  of  a  dollar  shortage. 
The  primary  cause  of  these  chronic  foreign- 
trade  deficits  and  dollar  shortages  is  not  mys¬ 
terious.  It  is  exchange  control.  Every  gov¬ 
ernment  that  imposes  exchange  control  con¬ 
tends  that  it  is  forced  to  do  so  by  the  dollar 
shortage.  The  truth  is  the  reverse.  It  is  the 
exchange  control  itself  that  causes  and  per¬ 
petuates  the  dollar  shortage. 

It  is  needless  to  spell  out  here  all  over 
again  just  how  and  why  it  does  this.  I  have 
explained  the  reasons  in  my  book,  Will  Dol¬ 
lars  Save  the  World?  in  1947  and  in  numerous 
Newsweek  columns  since.  They  have  been 
pointed  out  in  the  last  few  years  by  such 
economists  as  John  Jewkes  in  England,  Wil¬ 
helm  Ropke  in  Switzerland,  Trygve  Hoff  in 
Norway,  and  Gottfried  Haberler  and  Walter 
Sulzbach  here,  to  mention  only  a  few.  But 
so  far  as  the  ECA  is  concerned,  they  might 
Just  as  well  never  have  written. 

Perjiaps  an  analogy  would  help.  The  1947 
per  capita  income  of  Mississippi  was  lower 
than  that  of  Great  Britain,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
or  France.  Yet  Washington  did  not  start 
rushing  millions  of  dollars  into  Mississippi 
either  to  halt  communism  there  or  to  enable 
Mississippians  to  buy  more  goods  from  New 
York.  But  if  Mississippi's  State  government 
suddenly  decreed  that  50  cents  in  Mississippi 
was  worth  $1  in  New  York;  if  it  ordered  its 
exporters  to  turn  over  all  their  dollars  from 
sales  to  New  York  to  the  State  government 
and  accept  only  50  cents  apiece  for  them;  and 
if  Mississippi’s  government  then  allotted  the 
proceeds  to  its  importers  to  enable  them  to 
buy  every  dollar's  worth  of  goods  from  New 
York  at  a  cost  to  the  importer  of  only  50 
cents — then  everybody  in  Mississippi  would 
want  to  import  from  New  York  and  nobody 
In  Mississippi  would  be  crazy  enough  to  ex¬ 
port  to  New  York.  Mississippi  would  im¬ 
mediately  have  an  unfavorable  balance  of 
trade  and  an  appalling  shortage  of  New  York 
dollars. 

If  Congress  is  determined  to  go  ahead  with 
the  ECA — as  apparently  it  is — then  it  ought 
at  least  to  insist  on  one  minimum  condition. 
This  is  the  abolition  of  exchange  control. 
Such  a  condition  would  not  only  save  Ameri¬ 
can  taxpayers  billions  of  dollars;  it  would 
do  more  than  any  other  single  measure  to 
restore  free  enterprise  in  Europe  and  bring 
real  world  recovery.  Exchange  control  is  not 
only  a  totalitarian  device  in  itself  (Inspired 
by  Hitler’s  Schacht);  it  is  the  keystone  of 
present  European  controlism,  nationalism, 
and  socialism. 


Destruction  Caused  by  Western  and  Mid¬ 
western  Blizzards 
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There  appeared  in  a  local  newspaper 
the  following  item  which  gives  people  a 
pretty  good  idea  of  the  extent  of  the 
livestock  loss' and  money  damage  caused 
by  these  unprecedented  storms: 

|  BUZZARDS  KILLED  $33,000,000  WORTH  OF  CATTLE, 
SHEEP 

Chicago,  March  17. — The  great  western 
blizzards  of  1949  killed  more  than  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  cattle  and  sheep  worth  $33,000,000,  stock- 
men  and  State  agriculture  officials  estimated 
today  in  a  United  Press  survey. 

The  stock  losses,  heaviest  in  history,  were 
i  not  expected  to  create  a  meat  shortage. 

The  total  cattle  loss  was  estimated  at 
)  165,000  head,  compared  with  a  Nation-wide 
1  cattle  population  of  almost  50,000,000,  not 
'including  dairy  cattle. 

The  sheep  loss  was  put  at  422,000,  com¬ 
pared  with  a  total  sheep  and  lamb  popula¬ 
tion  of  almost  32,000,000. 

The  cattle  loss  amounted  to  $25,000,000 
and  the  sheep  destruction  cost  more  than 
$8,000,000. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGEN0.  O’SULLIVAN 

OF.  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  28, 1949 

Mr.  O’SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un¬ 
der  leave  granted  to  me  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record,  I  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  fairly  accurate  figures  are  now 
being  compiled  to  show  what  havoc  was 
wrought  by  the  many  blizzards  during 
the  winter  of  1948  and  1949. 


Commemorating  the  Founding  of  Seattle 

}\  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

\  OF 

HON.  HUGH  B.  MITCHELL 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE’SKJUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mol^day,  March  28,  1949 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
city  of  Seattle  wfil  hold  a  centennial  cele¬ 
bration  beginning  in  1041.  To  express 
our  pride  in  the  \aith  and  the  enter¬ 
prise  of  the  pioneer^,  who  founded  and 
built  Seattle,  we  are'- proposing  a  cen¬ 
tennial  stamp  to  commemorate  the  land¬ 
ing  of  the  pioneers  at  Alki  Point  in  1851. 
:The  Alki  Women’s  Improvement  Club  of 
Seattle  sponsored  House  Joint  Memorial 
No.  24  in  the  State  legislature  and  has 
submitted  a  sketch  of  the  proposed 
stamp,  depicting  in  the  center  the  land¬ 
ing  at  Alki  of  the  schooner  Exacts,  with 
the  Olympics  shown  in  the  background, 
Seattle  buildings  on  the  right, 
Indians  on  the  left.  It  is  a  privilege 
me  to  introduce  legislation  in  the  House 
which  calls  for  the  centennial  stamp. 

Alki  Point  is  an  historic  place  in  the 
|  great  city  of  Seattle.  Here  the  first  set¬ 
tlers  of  the  city  landed  in  1851.  The  van¬ 
guard  of  the  first  settlement  arrived  at 
| Alki  Point  on  September  28,  1851.  It  is 
jrecorded  that  the  majority  of  the  settlers 
at  Alki  Point  and  Seattle,  upon  leaving 
their  homes  in  the  East,  had  intended  to 
locate  in  the  Willamette  Valley,  but, 
when  they  crossed  the  mountains,  the 
wonderful  stories  they  heard  about  the 
Puget  Sound  country  inspired  them  to 
investigate  it. 

The  expedition  crossing  the  plains 
from  Illinois  stopped  at  Portland  while 
two  members,  John  N.  Low  and  David  T. 
Denny,  set  out  for  Puget  Sound.  At 
Olympia  they  were  joined  by  Lee  Terry 
and  Capt.  Robert  C.  Fay.  The  party, 
aided  by  Indians  from  Chief  Seattle’s 
band,  made  a  prospecting  tour  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  the  Duwamish  River,  finally 
moving  their  camp  to  Alki  Point  to  make 
a  permanent  settlement.  This  was  a 
natural  townsite,  with  land  free  of  tim¬ 
ber,  a  beach  of  sand  and  gravel,  and  the 


uplands  within  easy  reach.  To  the  north 
and  south,  the  sound  was  in  clear  vhfw, 
the  Olympic  Mountains  rising  in  tho'dis- 
tance.  Sailing  craft  going  to  the/upper 
sound  passed  near  the  point;  small  boats 
and  canoes  made  it  a  port  of  call. 

The  settlers  called  their  townsite  New 
York,  which  caused  visitors,  to  smile  and 
say  “Yes,  by-and-by.”  Translated  into 
Chinook,  this  expression  became  “Alki,” 
and  the  name  remained. 

The  main  party  left  Portland  on  No¬ 
vember  5,  1851,  tajsing  passage  on  the 
schooner  Exact,  which  was  carrying  gold 
prospectors  on  a,  voyage  to  Queen  Char¬ 
lotte  Island,  intending  to  touch  at  the 
sound  with  emigrants.  The  Exact 
dropped  anchor  off  Alki  Point  on  Novem¬ 
ber  13,  there  disembarking  the  party  that 
founded  Seattle.  In  the  party  were  12 
adults  and  12  children;  A.  A.  Denny  and 
family,  John  N.  Low  and  family,  C.  D. 
Boren  and  family,  W.  N.  Bell  and  fam¬ 
ily,  and  Charles  C.  Terry,  who,  with  Lee 
Terry  and  David  T.  Denny,  brought  the 
number  of  adults  to  12. 

From  the  original  settlement  at  Alki 
Point  grew  the  great  metropolis  which 
bears  the  name  of  the  famed  Indian 
chief,  Seattle.  Today,  its  alert  and  en¬ 
terprising  citizens,  busily  engaged  in 
commerce  and  industry,  enjoying  in  their 
leisure  time  its  natural  scenic  beauty, 
show  the  same  pioneer  spirit  of  the  set¬ 
tlers  almost  a  hundred  years  ago. 


Nevada  Endorses  Statehood  for  Alaska 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  L.  BARTLETT 

DELEGATE  FROM  ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  28,  1949 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  Alaska  are  grateful  to  the  Ne¬ 
vada  Legislature  for  having  adopted  a 
joint  resolution  memorializing  Congress 
to  pass  legislation  which  would  admit 
the  Territory  of  Alaska  to  the  Union  as  a 
State.  The  resolution  was  signed  by 
Governor  Vail  on  March  15  of  this  year. 

"tolie  legislature  pointed  out  the  com¬ 
pelling  reasons  why  it  believed  Congress 
shoulds.take  steps  to  admit  Alaska,  the 
most  coftent  of  which  I  quote  now : 

It  is  inconceivable  that  a  region  as  large  as 
Alaska  and  possessing  its  great  multiplicity 
and  richness  Of  mining  and  general  resources 
and  its  strategic  military  position  should  re¬ 
main  indefinitelyyunder  the  American  flag  in 
a  condition  of  political  servitude. 


The  Nevada  Legislature  has  correctly 
stressed  other  reasorts,  almost  any  one  of 
which  is  cause  enough  for  changing  im¬ 
mediately  the  status  of  Alaska  from  that 
of  a  Territory  to  that  of  a.  State.  It  rec¬ 
ognizes  that  Alaska  has  mo^e  population 
now  than  several  of  our  States  had  at  the 
time  they  were  admitted  into  the  Union; 
Alaska  has  a  Delegate  in  Congress  with 
no  vote;  the  Territory  of  Alaska  has 
been  a  part  of  our  great  Nation  for  many 
years  and  has  played  a  vital  part  in  the 
economic  structure  of  the  entire  coun¬ 
try;  during  all  times  and  during  all  crises 
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of  the  United  States,  Alaska  has  contrib¬ 
uted  its  share,  and  Alaska  could  better 
opefate  as  a  State  of  the  Union. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
to  report  that  Hon.  Walter  S.  Baring, 
Representative  at  Large  from  Nevada, 
and  a  member  of  the  Public  Lands  Com¬ 
mittee,  voted  to  report  the  Alaska  state¬ 
hood  bill  to  the  House. 


that  will  go  far  In  acquiring  and  holding  bet¬ 
ter  trained  personnel. 

“5.  That  this  group  of  farmers  recommend 
the  following  budget  changes:. 


Resolutions  Concerning  H.  R.  526 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  W.  TRIMBLE 

OP  ARKANSAS  V 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  28,  1949 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  ago  I  received  the  following  reso¬ 
lutions  adopte'd  by  a  group  of  farmers 
as  a  meeting  held  at  Harrison,  Boone 
County,  Ark.,  on  March  9,  1949.  Under 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  these  reso¬ 
lutions  in  the  Record  for  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  membership : 

The  following  resolutions  were  unani¬ 
mously  adopted  by  the  county  committees  of 
the  Third  Congressional  District  at  an  in¬ 
formation  meeting  on  March  9,  1849,  at  Har¬ 
rison,  Ark. 

This  information  committee  is  composed  of 
39  farmer  representatives  elected  by  all  the 
farmers  of  the  10  counties  of  the  Third  Con¬ 
gressional  District  of  Arkansas. 

The  meeting  was  held  in  Harrison,  Ark., 
at  9:30  a.  m.,  March  9,  1949,  at  which  time 
motions  were  duly  made  and  unanimously 
approved  favoring  the  following  resolutions: 

“1.  That  this  group  go  on  record  as  favoring 
the  following  changes  mentioned  in  the  Pace 
amendment,  H.  R.  526: 

“H.  R.  526,  EIGHTY-FIRST  CONGRESS,  TO  AMEND 
THE  AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OP  1948 

"The  above  bill,  introduced  by  Representa¬ 
tive  Pace,  of  Georgia,  if  passed  would  amend 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1948.  (See  reports, 
memorandum  122.)  In  effect  this  bill  would 
provide  price  supports  indefinitely  at.  90  per¬ 
cent  of  parity  or  comparable  price  to  cooper¬ 
ators  for  the  basic  crops  of  cotton,  wheat, 
corn,  tobacco,  rice,  and  peanuts:  and  for  the  > 
four  Steagall  commodities,  milk,  and  its  prody' 
ucts,  hogs,  chickens,  and  eggs.  The  bill  also 
would  provide  price  supports  .on  the  opJier 
Steagall  commodities  at  from  60  percept  of 
parity  or  comparable  price  to  not  more  than 
the  1948  price  support  level.  In  addition,  the 
present  wool  price  support  would/continue 
indefinitely,  as  well  as  authority  for  the  Sec¬ 
retary  to  carry  out  purchasing  ,/fend  lending 
operations  with  respect  to  commodities  not 
Included  above.  This  bill  yfould  eliminate 
the  entire  title  II  of  the  acts'  thus  doing  away 
with  the  revised  parity  fprmula,  the  sliding 
scale  for  determining  ppice  support  percent¬ 
ages  minimums  with  .respect  to  basic  crops 
and  marketing  quota /provisions  which  other¬ 
wise  becomes  effective  January  1,  1950.  Title 
III  of  the  1948  acV  would  remain  as  written. 

“2.  That  this  group  of  farmers  go  on  rec¬ 
ord  in  favor  of,-<he  Hays’  bill,  H.  R.  402. 

"3.  That  tljlfe  group  go  on  record  as  opposed 
to  the  Jensph  bill,  H.  R.  2368,  the  Hope  bill, 
or  any  otfrfr  bill  that  leaves  out  farmer  con¬ 
trol.  Iiyrrnr  opinion  any  and  all  farm  pro¬ 
grams  should  be  under  the  control  of  demo¬ 
cratically  elected  farmer  committees. 

“4.  That  this  group  go  on  record  as  favor¬ 
ing'  the  Beckworth  bill,  H.  R.  820.  This  bill 
gives  the  county-office  employees  a  measure 
of  security,  paid  for  out  of  their  own  salaries, 


President’s 
1950  budget 

Recom¬ 

mended 

changes 

ACP  program  funds  (1949 
calendar  year) . 

$232, 197, 000 

$265,  500, 000 

ACP  administrative  funds 
(July  1, 1949-June  30,  1950): 
National  and  State...  ... 

4,  992,  439 

4,  992,  439 

County _ _ 

19,  854, 000 

29, 854,  000 

Total  ACP _ 

257, 043,  439 

300, 346, 439 

Tobacco  marketing  quota. . . . 

2,  599,  026 

2,  599, 026 

Peanut  marketing  quota 
(July  1, 1949-June  30, 1950).. 

2,  551,748 

2,  551,  748 

Cotton,  corn,  wheat,  and  rice 
marketing  quota  funds 
(July  1, 1949-June  30, 1950).. 

27,  805,  787 

27, 805,  787 

Total  marketing  quota. 

32,  956,  501 

32,  956,  561 

“RESTRICTIONS 

"1.  No  part  of  the  funds  can  be  used  to 
pay  salaries  or  expenses  of  regional.  State, 
or  county  information  employees — Out. 

"2.  No  participant  shall  receive  more  than 
$750  of  soil-  and  water-conserving  practices — i 
$10,000  limit. 

\3.  No  part  of  the  funds  shall  be  paid  *0 
any  person  convicted  of  violating  the  ac*  to 
prevent  pernicious  political  activity  (JUfgust 
2,  1839)  or  the  act  of  July  11,  1919,  whjgfi  pro¬ 
hibits  the  use  of  Federal  funds  for^personal 
services  designed  to  influence  any  Member 
of  Congress  except  upon  request  $>f  any  Mem¬ 
ber  of  Congress — Out. 

»  *  * 

"6.  That  Ralph  Hudspjpth,  farmer  of 
Searcy  County,  Ark.,  be  elected  by  this  group 
as  the  farmer  representative  to  testify  before 
the  Agricultural  or  airy'  other  committee  in 
Washington,  considering  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  bills,  if  and./ when  our  Congressmen, 
Senators,  and  thiagroup'feel  it  is  necessary. 
Dan  Blair,  of  Renton  County,  was  elected 
first  alternate  arid  J.  W.  Parrish,  Boone  Coun¬ 
ty,  second  alternate  to  serve  In  the  absence 
of  Mr.  Hudspeth. 

“7.  Tha y  we  express  our  sincere  appreci¬ 
ation  to.-bur  Congressmen  and  Senators  for 
their  faithful  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  triple 
A  coiyServation  program.” 

'  Ralfh  Hudspeth,  \ 

Chairman, 
Hood  G.  Lough, 

Secretary,  s 


/ 


/ 


Organized  Labor’s  Contribution  to  Our 
American  Way  of  Life 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

of 

HON.  THURMAN  C.  CROOK 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  28,  1949 

Mr.  CROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  ad¬ 
vance  labor  legislation  in  this  Congress, 
it  is  well  that  we  refresh  our  minds  with 
inventory  of  the  many  fine  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  organized  labor  during  the  last 
quarter  century.  In  so  doing  we  draw 
out  the  wisdom  of  the  past  to  help  us 
understand  the  trials  of  the  present  and 
the  problems  that  lie  ahead  for  a  great 
majority  of  our  people. 

We  today  are  assembled  here  under 
the  greatest  freedom  that  prevails  in  any 
country  of  the  world.  This  freedom  and 


American  way  of  life  is  not  to  be  con/ 
sidered  as  a  gift;  it  is  the  fruition 
labor  which  has  cropped  from  courageous 
and  militant  efforts  ever  since  thfirflrst 
white  man  set  foot  on  American  sell,  and 
I  would  gladly  have  every  Member  of 
Congress  know  that  America  is  a  divine 
gift  in  which  we  are  blessed  with  the 
privilege  of  exercising  thisireedom. 

Indeed,  labor  has  played  an  inestima¬ 
ble  part  in  the  evolutionmf  our  cherished 
democracy.  As  I  said^on  a  previous  oc¬ 
casion,  all  the  weauh  of  our  country 
comes  from  soil  aura  toil,  and  most  of  it 
from  toil.  Who  sriid  where  is  the  person 
that  would  deay  man  or  woman  a  fair 
share  of  the  wraith  he  or  she  produces? 
Ever  since  <yu r  founding  fathers  started 
for  a  new  lease  on  life,  and  the  inception 
of  the  aisle  of  the  people’s  covenant,  the 
ranks  of  labor  have  unflinchingly  blazed 
the  tj&ils  in  our  struggle  for  higher  and 
better  living.  With  a  continuation  of 
su/n  determination  and  accomplish¬ 
ments^  freedom  and  liberty  will  never 
erish  from  the  earth. 

The  evolution  of  industry  from  dec¬ 
ade  to  decade  presented  new  problems, 
and  the  individual  laborer  gradually  be¬ 
came  a  victim  of  some  type  of  exploita¬ 
tion.  His  salvation  was  discovered  in  a 
system  of  fraternity  known  as  the  union, 
and  today  unions  of  workers  for  collec¬ 
tive  action  are  to  be  found  throughout 
the  world  wherever  the  modern  system 
of  industry  has  been  established.  Ap¬ 
pearing  first  in  England,  the  birthplace 
of  the  factory  system,  these  organiza¬ 
tions  have  spread  to  all  industrial  coun¬ 
tries  and  have  flourished  in  rough  cor¬ 
relation  to  the  extent  of  industrializa¬ 
tion.  Not  only  is  there  this  close  corre¬ 
spondence  between  the  extent  of  union 
membership  and  the  type  of  industrial 
organization  dominant  in  a  country,  but 
within  the  most  highly  industrialized 
countries,  where  the  movement  is  strong, 
unionism  flourishes  only  among  those 
classes  of  workers  who  are  directly  af¬ 
fected  by  modern  methods  of  production. 

The  facts  most  assuredly  indicate  that 
the  labor  movement  has  been,  and  is,  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  a  great  number 
of  working  men  and  women  to  adjust 
themselves  to  certain  conditions  of  life 
created  by  the  capitalistic  system  of  in¬ 
dustry.  Such  a  system  of  industry  has 
separated  the  worker  from  ownership  in 
the  capital  instruments  with  which  he 
works,  ahd  it  destroys  the  position  of  the 
laborer  as  an  independent  enterpriser. 
It  reduces  the  mass  of  men  and  women 
in  society  to '  something  like  a  uniform 
economic  status,  welding  them  gradual¬ 
ly  into  a  distinct  social  class.  Workers 
have  been  concentrated  in  close  contact 
within  a  limited  geographical  area,  thus 
leading  to  a  system  - of  regimentation 
conducive  to  group  action  and  conduct. 
Injurious  economic  forces  pressed  in  on 
the  workers.  They  brought  long  hours, 
low  wages,  unemployment,  monotonous 
and  hazardous  kinds  of  work,  unsanitary 
conditions,  untimely  declining  xyears  of 
life  without  security,  exploitation  of 
women  and  children,  and  demoralizing 
impressions  on  mankind.  The  existence 
of  these  common  problems  supplied  the 
motive  for  collective  and  remedial  action, 
and  unions  were  born  of  necessity  by 
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miles  distant,  and  It  Is  planned  to  locate  at 
strategic  points  along  the  coast  lines  radar- 
control  stations  for  this  purpose.  With  fast- 
moving  airplanes  this  means  that  detection 
precedes  the  actual  appearance  of  the  plane 
only  by  15  or  20  minutes.  In  other  words, 
our  warning,  even  by  use  of  radar,  will  be  a 
very  short  period  of  time  but,  with  proper 
communications,  even  such  a  brief  time  will 
be  of  tremendous  importance  to  our  defenses. 
It  will  at  least  glVp  our  aircraft  time  to  get 
off  the  ground  and, , .In  many  cases,  to  inter¬ 
cept  and  attack  hostile  planes  approaching 
our  coast.  Already  the  Congress  has  passed, 
and  the  President  signed,  a  bill  which  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  prepared  to 
give  our  country  this  important  radar  protec¬ 
tion. 

Only  about  2  weeks  ago'  I  personally 
handled  a  bill  which  bears  my  name,  to  create 
a  base  for  long-range  guided  rhissiles.  It 
has  now  become  a  matter  of  common  knowl¬ 
edge  that  our  scientists  have  developed  these 
unmanned  missiles  which  fly  through  the  sky 
at  supersonic  speeds  for  distances  exceeding 
500  miles.  It  is  planned  in  this  legislation 
to  have  a  guided  missiles  base  for  these  new 
instruments  of  the  air  with  ranges  up  to^ 
3,000  miles  or  more.  Did  you  ever  stop  to 
think  of  what  that  means  for  the  future? 
It  means,  in  the  event  of  further  trouble, 
perhaps  our  guns  and  artillery  will  be  out¬ 
moded  and  outdated.  It  means  that  men 
may  perhaps  be  able  to  stand  on  the  shores 
of  this  country  and  send  missiles  of  destruc¬ 
tion  into  the  mobilization  camp  of  an  at¬ 
tacking  enemy  in  Europe  or  Asia.  It  may 
revolutionize  completely  our  method  of  de¬ 
fense  and  may  result  in  making  urgently 
necessary  some  means  of  periodically  check¬ 
ing  to  prevent  the  nations  of  the  world  from 
secretly  building  this  and  other  types  of 
,  death-dealing  weapons. 

The  money  which  your  Congress  has  appro¬ 
priated  and  is  now  appropriating  for  labora¬ 
tory  use  and  development  is  paying  huge 
dividends.  It  has  made  possible  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  guided  missile  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  many  other  worth-while  pyajects  for 
our  defense.  It  has  developed  planes  which 
are,  “out  of  this  world”,  so  to  speak,  and 
which  it  is  hard  for  us  to  fully  comprehend 
ever  when  we  see  them.  The  flying  wing  and 
faster  Jet  planes  are  some  that  I  have  in 
mind. 

The  other  day  I  was  asked  to  attend  an 
exhibit  of  our  military  airplanes  at  Andrews 
Field  just  outside  of  Washington.  It  was  a 
startling  demonstration  of  air  power.  A  man 
at  the  microphone  explained  events  as  they 
happened.  He  especially  explained  the  speeds 
of  some  of  these  supersonic  airplanes.  On 
the  microphone,  he  began  by  asking  every/ 
one  to  look  quickly  to  the  left,  saying,  “Ule 
next  plane  will  come  down  the  airway  in  front 
of  the  grandstand  from  the  south”.  He^said, 
"It  is  only  10  miles  below  the  grandstand 
and  unless  you  look  quickly  you  mav^miss  it”. 
Hardly  had  we  turned  our  heads  toythe  South 
before  the  plane  zoomed  by  the/grandstand 
at  a  supersconic  speed — such  are  our  newly 
developed  airplanes. 

This  morning,  as  I  was  coming  down  to  the 
office,  I  noticed  the  clouds/nung  low  in  the 
sky.  In  fact,  as  I  looked  up  toward  the 
Capitol,  I  noticed,  for  Jihe  first  time  I  had 
seen  it,  that  the  dom/  was  completely  con¬ 
cealed  by  some  of  th#se  low-hanging  clouds. 
As  I  walked  along  ^thought  how  this  sym¬ 
bolized  the  world  Situation.  In  an  interna¬ 
tional  sense,  noty'bnly  do  the  clouds  of  trou¬ 
ble  surround  the  dome  of  our  Capitol  but 
they  likewise  hang  heavy  over  many  of  the 
capitals  of  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Great 
troubles  emanating  from  the  Second  World 
War  harass  peoples  of  the  world.  The  strug¬ 
gle  between  two  types  of  government — de¬ 
mocracy  on  the  one  hand  and  communism 
on  the  other  hand — goes  on  with  unabated 
zeal.  The  march  of  eommunism  is  causing 
great  concern  here  and  elsewhere  in  the 
world. 


The  thinking  peoples  of  the  world  estab¬ 
lished  the  United  Nations,  and  it  is  a  func¬ 
tioning  organization  today.  It  does  not, 
however,  have  the  power  and  the  effective¬ 
ness  which  we  first  thought  would  be  pos¬ 
sible  from  such  an  organization.  Because 
of  this  fact,  the  United  States  Government! 
has  felt  it  necessary  to  back  up  the  United! 
Nations  Organization  with  treaties  and  with  j 
a  strong  defense. 

The  Atlantic  Pact  has  just  been  submitted! 
to  the  Senate  for  confirmation.  It  marks 
the  greatest  departure  in  our  foreign  policy 
since  the  days  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  It 
means  from  now  on  this  country  acknowl¬ 
edges  the  necessity  of  assuming  from  the 
start  responsibility  for  the  consequences  of 
events  wherever  they  may  occur,  and,  in! 
effect,  it  says  this  country  must  be  pre- J 
pared  to  fight  if  any  of  these  Atlantic  powers 
are  attacked. 

Our  idea  now  is  to  prevent  a  third  world 
war.  I  am  satisfied  that  either  World  War  I 
or  World  War  II — perhaps  both— might  have 
been  prevented  had  this  country  been  fully 
prepared  to  defend  itself  and  had  it  let  the 
aggressors,  know  at  the  start  of  our  inten¬ 
tion  to  enter  the  struggle.  If  we  are  to  keep 
a  cold  war  from  getting  hot,  we  must  have 
proper  development  of  our  air  power.  No 
of;her  action  will  deter  another  Hitler  as 
much  as  the  impressiveness  of  our  developed 
military  air  power.  It  is  vital;  it  is  funda¬ 
mental  if  we  are  to  maintain  the  peace  of 
the  world.  / 


Is  totally  inadequate  to  pay  for  good  hot/ 
accommodations,  meals,  and  other 
expenses.  A  bill  now  pending  before/ 
House  would  increase  the  allowance  tq/$10  a 
day.  The  bill  deserves  to  be  passed./ 


/the 


/ 


Government  Expense  Allowance 

— 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP  / 

HON.  FRANK  M.  KARSTEN 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday i  March  28,  1949 

Mr.  KARST&N.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  I  include  the  following  editorial; 

^RAVELING  IS  EXPENSIVE 

Hearings  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Executive  Expenditures  have  produced  some 
convincing  testimony  in  favor  of  a  larger  ex¬ 
pense  allowance  for  Government  employee^ 
whose  duties  require  them  to  travel.  The 
testimony  of  Dr.  George  Manov  of  the  Atomic 
Snergy  Commission  is  indicative  of  how  un¬ 
fair  the  present  $6-a-day  allowance  is  in  these 
days  of  high  lodging  and  eating  costs. 

Dr.  Manov  had  been  a  chemist  with  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  for  a  good  many  years 
before  he  was  transferred  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  Having  never  been  on 
a  traveling  assignment  for  the  Bureau  of 
Standards,  he  did  not  know  what  he  was 
letting  himself  in  for  when  he  undertook 
his  AEC  task  of  visiting  half  a  hundred  scien¬ 
tific  laboratories  in  scattered  parts  of  the 
country.  Dr.  Manov  told  the  committee  he 
had  to  cover  more  than  14,000  miles  and  stay 
in  36  cities  and  towns  before  he  had  com¬ 
pleted  his  official  tour.  He  had  not  traveled 
very  far  before  he  saw  that  his  $6  daily  allow¬ 
ance  would  fall  far  short  of  paying  for  his 
hotel  room,  meals,  taxicab  fares,  tips,  and 
Incidentals.  He  began  hunting  for  second- 
and  third-rate  hotels  and  restaurants  and 
figuring  ways  to  save  on  food  and  other  costs. 
Despite  all  his  thrift,  including  lugging  his 
own  baggage,  avoiding  tipping  when  possible,  | 
and  resorting  to  other  ways  of  reducing  ex-  j 
penses,  he  found  at  the  end  that  the  trip  : 
had  cost  him  $273  out  of  his  own  pocket. 

Similar  experiences  have  been  detailed  to 
the  committee  by  Chief  Postal  Inspector 
James  J.  Doran,  B.  F.  Sheehy,  budget  director 
for  the  Labor  Department,  and  other  Federal 
officials.  All  witnesses  agreed  that  $6  a  day 


Our  State  Department  Ought  To  Give  Ser¬ 
ious  Consideration  to  Where  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Dollars  Taken  From  the  Taxpayers 
of  America  Are  Going  Under  the  Mar¬ 
shall  Plan  and  Other  Aids  to  Europe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  S.  GOLDEN 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  28, 1949 

Mr.  GOLDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
various  countries  of  Europe  when  a  close 
analysis  is  made  to  determine  just  what 
uses  our  American  dollars  are  being  put 
to  abroad  and  what  countries  we  are 
really  helping,  in  many  respects  the 
money  which  the  American  people  are 
sending  abroad  at  great  sacrifice  to 
themselves  are  ultimately  winding  up  in 
the  pockets  of  the  dictators  of  Russia. 
It  appears  to  me  that  our  State  Depart¬ 
ment  and  American  officials  that  admin¬ 
ister  these  huge  funds  that  are  taken 
from  the  taxpayers  of  America  are  doing 
a  poor  job.  We  either  ought  to  have  bet¬ 
ter  supervision  of  these  funds  to  guaran¬ 
tee  that  they  do  not  reach  Russia  and 
enable  her  to  become  stronger  so  as  to 
spreach  communism  or  we  ought  to  cut  a 
large  part  of  these  funds  out. 

A  concrete  and  true  illustration  of 
what  is  happening  to  the  taxpayers’  dol¬ 
lars  that  go  abroad,  is  shown  in  an 
editorial  appearing  Sunday,  March  27, 
1949,  in  the  Washington  Star.  This 
article  shows  that  America  is  spending 
$4,000,000  a  week  in  Austria  and  that  a 
large  part  of  this  money  finally  goes  into 
Russia.  I  am  incorporating  this  article 
herein  so  that  you  may  have  an  accurate 
analysis  of  what  is  happening  to  the 
money  that  we  are  sending  to  Austria. 
United  States  Reported  Paying  Expenses  of 
Three  Other  Armies  in  Austria 
(By  George  Weller) 

Vienna,  Austria,  March  26. — When  if  ever 
you,  as  an  American  taxpayer,  get  a  chance 
to  look  at  your  bill  for  holding  Austria,  a 
light  like  an  atomic  bomb  may  dazzle  your 
brain. 

No,  it’s  not  the  size  of  the  bill.  It’s  the 
items  on  it  that  are  fantastic. 

You  have  been  paying  for  the  upkeep  of 
the  American  forces  in  Austria,  though  the 
peace  treaties  do  not  oblige  you  to  do  so. 

“All  right  I  like  and  want  to  help  Austria,'* 
you  say. 

Wait.  Here  are  some  more  items: 

1.  You  are  paying  for  the  British  forces 

here.  * 

2.  You  are  paying  for  the  French  upkeep 
here. 

9.  You  are  paying  for  the  Russian  Army 
here. 

4.  In  the  case  of  the  Russians,  you  are 
paying  for  the  red-starred  army  not  onpe, 
but  twice.  Your  Soviet  bill  is  half  again 
more  than  the  other  two. 

AUSTRIA  IS  BRIDGEHEAD, 

Austria  is  an  invaluable  bridgehead  to 
the  West,  weaker  but  more  necessary  ttnn 
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Czechoslovakia  to  the  Communist  East.  To 
keep  its  economy  alive  you,  the  American 
taxpayer,  spend  $4,000,000  a  week. 

One  of  the  reasons  Is  that  you  are  acting 
as  host  for  three  armies,  none  of  them  your 
own. 

The  American  Army  pays  is  own  bills  for 
Its  Austrian  household.  The  British,  French, 
and  Russion  armies  live  off  the  Austrian 
economy. 

And  the  Austrian  economy  lives  off  the 
American  taxpayer. 

The  Russians,  under  the  smartest  little 
blackmail  system  west  of  the  iron  curtain, 
collect  everything  with  an  extra  dividend- 

The  vexed  question  of  how  much  the 
Americans,  through  the  Austrian  Govern¬ 
ment,  should  pay  to  support  everybody  else 
here  is  almost  constantly  under  discussion 
between  the  generals  representing  the  four 
powers.  • 

COSTS  OFTEN  DISCUSSED 

Sometimes  one  of  the  western  generals 
will  try  to  introduce  the  idea  of  “occupation 

costs.” 

But  Col.  Gen.  L.  V.  Kurasov  shies  away. 
If  you  start  pinning  down  where  American 
aid,  going  into  Austria,  is  going,  the  Russian 
racket  of  extra  collection  for  extra  troops 
sticks  up  like  a  mountain. 

Nearly  3  years  ago  a  low-level  committee 
struggled  to  hog-tie  “occupation  costs”  into 
a  fixed  formula  to  include  wages  of  soldiers 
and  Austrian  workers,  rentals  for  premises, 
and  goods  supplied  by  Austria.  But  when 
the  four-power  board  tried  to  outlaw  special 
Soviet  charges  for  running  Russian  business 
enterprises,  transport  and  administration, 
the  board  itself  disappeared  in  a  puff  of 
polemics. 

GENERALS  QUIT  ARGUING 

So  now  the  four  generals  have  given  up 
arguing  why  the  American  money  is  being 
collected.  They  Just  bargain  about  the 
amount. 

Lt.  Gen.  Geoffrey  Keyes,  the  American, 
holds  out  for  the  lowest  amount  possible — 
usually  around  8  percent  of  the  Austrian 
budget.  Colonel  General  Kurasov  wants  12 
percent  or  so.  The  Briton,  Lt.  Gen.  Alexan¬ 
der  Galloway,  and  the  Frenchman,  Lt.  Gen. 
M.  E.  Bethousart,  usually  hover  around  9 
percent. 

Last  year  they  compromised  on  10y2  per¬ 
cent.  For  1949  they  may  go  down  another 
point. 

METHOD  CALLED  BLACKMAIL 

Why  do  the  Americans  keep  on  paying 
Russian  bills? 

Well,' at  least  one  American  official  here 
has  an  answer. 

“We’re  scared  of  the  Russians,”  says  he. 
“It’s  blackmail,  but  we  pay  and  keep  on 
paying  to  avoid  trouble.” 

Riding  the  American  gravy  train,  the 
Soviets  here  in  Austria  up  to  January  1  had 
taken  1,956,000,000  schillings  (about  $200,- 
000,000)  through  the  ever-abnormal  Austrian 
budget. 

The  French  and  British  had  taken  about 
$64,000,000  each.  But  20  months  ago,  when 
the  United  States  stopped  accepting  anything 
more  from  Austria,  the  Americans  had  re¬ 
ceived  $40,000,000  from  themselves,  of  which 
they  returned  $30,000,000. 

What  these  figures  mean  is  that  the  Rus¬ 
sian  puts  his  hand  in  for  about  4  percent 
of  the  Austrian  budget  and  the  Briton  and 
Frenchman  each  for  2  y2  percent,  while  the 
American  keeps  pouring  money  in. 

RED  SYSTEM  EXPLAINED 

The  way  the  Russian  gets  his  extra  divi¬ 
dend  from  the  American  taxpayer  is  espe¬ 
cially  adroit.  Here’s  how  it  is  done: 

After  the  annual  percentage  figure  has  been 
agreed  on  by  the  four  generals — with  Austrian 
groans  audible  halfway  across  Europe— all 
four  powers  are  supposed  to  get  a  quarter 
share  of  the  pseudo-Austrian  pie  made  of 


American  materials.  The  facade  of  allied 
equality  is  maintained,  but  it  is  only  a  genteel 
sham  to  conceal  the  Soviet  advantage. 

The  Americans  take  their  $15,000,000  and 
hand  it  right  back  into  the  Austrian  economy, 
to  join  the  approximate  $500,000,000  they 
have  given  under  ERP.  In  addition  the 
Americans  pay  in  dollars  their  household 
costs  of  around  $13,000,000. 

FRENCH  GET  SHARE 

The  French  take  their  $15,000,000  and  pay 
their  local  bills,  exclusive  of  soldiers’  pay. 
Whether  they  do  better  than  break  even,  no¬ 
body  knows. 

The  British  claim  their  $15,000,000,  but  for 
the  last  6  months  they  have  left  it  remain 
untouched.  Without  releasing  their  share, 
as  the  Americans  have  done,  they  have  given 
the  Austrians  hope  that  they  will,  by  paying 
their  current  accounts  themselves. 

The  Soviets  take  their  $15,000,000  and  use 
it  to  meet  some  expenses.  Then  they  take 
about  half  their  Austrian  bills  and  send  them 
unpaid  to  the  Austrian  Government.  And 
Austria  pays  them — with  American  money. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  would  revamp  our 
foreign  policy  so  as  to  act  with  some  sense 
to  see  to  it  that  our  money  does  not  reach 
Russia  and  to  see  to  it  that  no  more  is 
furnished  to  helpless  European  countries 
than  is  absolutely  necessary,  we  could 
save  enough  money  to  furnish  Federal 
aid  to  schools,  to  build  flood  walls,  make 
river  and  harbor  improvements,  con¬ 
struct  farm-to-market  roads,  have  real 
farm  conservation,  and  greatly  improve 
and  protect  our  own  people.  In  addition 
to  this,  we  could  take  a  great  tax  load  off 
the  shoulders  of  the  American  people  and 
further  reduce  our  tax  burden.  I  am 
hopeful  the  present  administration  will 
do  this. 


Were  preached  in  the  nineties  and  earl^ 
1000’s — with  just  as  much  ultimate  good  for 
t}ie  general  welfare.  f 

Our  public  schools  and  public  and  private 
colleges  teach  just  about  as  little  parti.<5tism 
as  possible  and  if  a  character  like  George 
Washington  is  brought  up  for  diseusslon, 
ifaore  than  likely  it  will  be  the  Rupert  Hughes 
Version  that  is  professorily  propounded  to  re¬ 
ceptive  and  retentive  young  minds.  Pride  in 
heritage  is  a  matter  of  feeling  as  well  as 
knowing.  And  heritage  is  not  just  a  matter 
of  possession  by  ancestral  lineage.  Heritage 
£s  the  prideful  ownership  of  those  individual 
rights  and  the  freedom  of  action  and  think¬ 
ing  which  we  have  as  a  result  of  pioneer 
settlers,  who  sought  and  found  religious 
freedom  and  followed  it  With  civil  demands 
for  self  government,  which  when  refused, 
they  fought,  bled,  and  died  for  in  order  that 
we  today,  as  has  this  Country  for  a  century 
and  three  quarters,  rftight  reap  unforeseen 
miraculous  “profits’/ 

Only  by  the  right -‘thinking  and  industrious 
individual  ambitiohs  of  our  youth,  can  we 
expect  to  survive  this  present-day  holocaust 
of  unrighteous  /sycophant-breeding  propa¬ 
ganda  with  which  they  are  being  filled.  Noth- 
!  ing  is  worthwhile,  which  is  not  arrived  at 
J  through  hard/work.  If  that  belief  alone  may 
be  instilled  Into  today’s  youth,  we  will  win 
the  fight  afid  raise  such  a  bulwark  against 
those  who  would  tear  down  all  that  has  been 
build  for  good  in  this  country  that  we  may 
look  forward  without  fear  to  our  continued 
better  way  of  living,  and  be  justly  proud 
that  we  are  carrying  on  “our  heritage.” 

Harry  Franklin  Morse. 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

/  Additional  copies  of  Government  publica¬ 
tions  are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C.,  at  cost 


What  Tomorrow  of  Today’s  Youth 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  / 

/ 


/ 


HON.  JAMES  T.  PATTERSON 

/ 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  28, 1949  \ 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un¬ 
der  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Connecticut  Circle : 

WHAT  TOMORROW  OF  TODAY’S  YOUTH 

Is  he  correct  in  his  slogan — Uncle  Sam 
owes  me  a  living? 

As  we  pulled  up  at  oUr  favorite  gas  station 
the  other  day  the  station  owner,  as  he  filled 
the  car  remarked,  "Did  you  see  that  fellow 
who  just  drove  out  qf  here?”  With  our  "Yes,” 
he  continued,  “I  cqfeh  his  check  each  month. 
He  is  having  his  tuition  and  expenses  and 
the  equivalent  oj  board  paid  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment — over  a  4-year  period.  The  check  I 
cashed  was  in  addition  to  this  subsidy,  in  an 
amount  just  Over  $100;  and  as  I  gave  him 
the  cash,  he  ‘said,  ‘How  the  h —  does  Uncle 
Same  expect  me  to  get  along  on  this?’  ” 

Two  students  from  one  of  our  Connecticut 
colleges  were  expounding  for  our  benefit  the 
other  day  and  one  of  them  said,  “Commu¬ 
nism — they  haven’t  got  communism  in  Rus¬ 
sia.  That’s  dictatorship  over  there.  Com- 
munistn  is  all  right.”  Now  he  didn’t  get 
those  ideas  out  of  his  own  thinking.  He  was 
tauglit  them  and  it’s  not  a  hard  matter  today 
to  put  your  finger  on  those  teachers.  Com¬ 
munism  and  socialism  are  bandied  about  by 
university  professors  today  in  just  about  the 
same  manner  that  free  silver  and  free  trade 


thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized  book  dealers  and  quantity  pur¬ 
chasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
book  dealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov¬ 
ernment  officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  publications  under  such  regulations 
'  as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re¬ 
spective  department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.  S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2) . 


PRICE  OF  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

The  Public  Printer  is  authorized  to  fur¬ 
nish  to  subscribers  the  daily  Record  at  $1.50 
per  month,  payable  in  advance. 

Remit  by  money  order  payable  t  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver,  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.  S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  185,  p.  1942). 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 

Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  -esidences  will  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Record. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  28  (legislative  day,  March  18),  1949 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Kem  to  the  bill  (S.  1209)  to 
amend  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  viz:  On 
page  4,  between  lines  19  and  20,  insert  the  following : 

1  (c)  Section  111  of  such  Act  is  further  amended  by 

2  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

3  “(d)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  this  Act 

4  to  any  participating  country,  the  government  of  which 

5  shall  undertake,  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection, 

6  to  acquire  and  operate,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  iron  and 

7  steel  industry  of  such  country  or  any  other  basic  industry 

8  thereof.” 
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S.  1209 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  28  (legislative  day,  March  18),  1949 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Kem  to  the  bill  (S.  1209)  to 
to  amend  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  viz:  On 
page  4,  between  lines  19  and  20,  insert  the  following: 

1  (c)  Section  111  of  such  Act  is  further  amended  by 

2  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows : 

3  “(d)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  this  Act 

4  to  any  participating  country  until  such  country  has  elimi- 

5  nated  any  currency  controls  imposed  by  it  that  prevent 

6  its  currency  from  reflecting  its  actual  purchasing  power 

7  in  terms  of  the  United  States  dollar  on  the  free  monetary 

8  market  of  the  world.” 
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S.  1209 


IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  28  (legislative  day,  March  18),  1949 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Ellendek  to  the  bill  (S.  1209) 
to  amend  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  viz: 

1  On  page  7,  before  the  period  in  line  24,  insert  a  comma 

2  and  the  following:  “and  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon 

3  at  the  end  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following:  ‘but  such 

4  special  account  shall  not  be  used  for  administrative  expendi- 

5  tures  of  the  government  of  such  country’  ” 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  28  (legislative  day,  March  18),  1949 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Ellender  to  the  bill  (S. 
1209)  to  amend  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948, 
viz: 

1  .  On  page  7,  before  the  period  in  line  24,  insert  a  comma 

2  and  the  following:  “and  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon 

3  at  the  end  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following:  ‘but  such 

4  special  account  shall  not  be  used  for  payment  of  interest 

5  on  or  retirement  of  the  national  debt  of  such  country’ 
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81st  CONGKESS 
1st  Session 


S.  1209 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


March  28  (legislative  day,  March  18),  1949 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Ellendek  to  the  bill  (S.  1209) 
to  amend  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  viz: 

1  .  On  page  7,  before  the  period  in  line  24,  insert  a  comma 

2  and  the  following :  “and  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at 

3  the  end  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following :  ‘but  such  special 

4  account  shall  not  be  used  for  administrative  expenditures  of 

5  the  government  of  such  country  or  for  payment  of  interest 

6  on  or  retirement  of  the  national  debt  of  such  country’ 
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81st  CONGKESS 
1st  Session 


S.  1209 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  28  (legislative  day,  March  18),  1949 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Ellender  to  the  bill  (S.  1209) 
to  amend  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  viz: 

1  On  page  8,  line  3,  strike  out  “5  per  centum”  and  insert 

2  in  lieu  thereof  “25  per  centum”. 

3  On  page  9,  line  1,  after  “materials”  insert  “plus  amounts 

4  allocated  in  accordance  with  subsection  (h) 
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81st  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


S.  1209 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  28  (legislative  day,  March  18),  1949 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Brewster  to  the  bill  (S.  1209) 
to  amend  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  viz:  At 
the  proper  place  in  the  bill  insert  the  following: 

1  No  funds  authorized  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  shall 

2  be  allocated  to  or  expended  for  any  foreign  government 

3  which  fails  to  comply  with  the  orders  or  requests  of  the 

4  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations  until  such  times  as 

5  the  Administrator  is  advised,  in  wilting,  by  the  President 

6  of  the  Security  Council  that  such  compliance  has  been 

7  effected. 
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Income  exceeds  $125,000  and  does  not  exceed 
$236,000;  or 

$147,910  upon  the  Income  of  $225,000;  and 
75  percent  upon  the  amount  by  which  the 
lncome^xcSeds  $225,000  and  does  not  exceed 
$400,000f^or 

$269,1 60 \pon  the  Income  of  $400,000;  and 
80  percent  upon  the  amount  by  which  the 
amount  exceeds  $400,000. 

BENDS  ON  SHARES 

3.  That,  for  tl\l949  and  subsequent  tax¬ 

ation  years,  there  may  be  deducted  from  tax 
payable  by  an  Individual  resident  In  Can¬ 
ada  10  percent  of  the  amount  of  his  Income 
that  Is  from  dividends  qn  shares,  having  no ' 
preference  of  any  kind,  ifi  a  corporation  res¬ 
ident  in  Canada  that  was  li^ttole  to  corporation 
tax  in  the  taxation  year;  provided  that  in  the 
case  of  dividends  deemed  to'ha.ve  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  a  personal  corporation  the  de¬ 
duction  shall  only  be  10  percent^  that  part 
of  the  income  deemed  to  have  been  received 
by  the  shareholder  as  a  dividend  'that  the 
income  of  the  corporation  derlved.froha  divi¬ 
dends  is  of  the  whole  income  of  the\  cor¬ 
poration.  \ 

4.  That,  with  respect  to  income  qf  corpora¬ 
tions  earned  on  and  after  January  i,  1949,  the 
present  rate  of  tax  of  30  percent  shall  be  re¬ 
duced  to  10  percent  on  the  first  $10,000  of 
Income  and  increased  to  33  percent  on  in¬ 
come  in  excess  of  $10,000  with  corresponding 
changes  in  the  rates  in  the  case  of  consoli¬ 
dations. 

5.  That  interest  on  unpaid  taxes  on  income 
of  the  1948  and  subsequent  taxation  years  fox_ 
which  no  assessments  have  been  issued  will  j 
cease  to  accrue  12  months  after  the  date  for  j 
filing  the  return  in  place  of  20  months. 

6.  That,  for  the  1949  and  subsequent  tax- 
ation  years,  the  business  losses  that  may  be 
deducted  from  income  shall  include  losses 
sustained  in  the  5  years  preceding  and  the, 
year  following  the  taxation  year  in  the  place  ; 
of  the  3  years  preceding  and  the  year  fc^l- 
lowing  the  taxation  year. 


CLERGY  DEDUCTIONS 


expenses  incurred  in  the  1950,  1951,  and  1952 
operations  on  the  same  basis  as  for  expenses 
in  1949  operations.  / 

13.  That  special  deductions  from  taxes  to 

taxpayers  engaged  in  exploring  or  drilling 
for  oil  for  expenses  Incurred  on  deep-tfSt  oil! 
wells  be  allowed  for  such  expenses  lfi  1950  i 
operations  on  the  same  basis  as  for  $rach  ex¬ 
penses  in  1949  operations.  / 

14.  That  the  provision  for  the  exemption 
of  income  derived  from  a  metalliferous  or  in¬ 
dustrial  mineral  mine  that  came  into  pro-; 
duction  during  the  calendar  years  1946  to 
1949  inclusive  during  the  periodrof  36  months 
after  the  mine  came  into  production  be  ex-; 
tended  to  exempt  income  f^m  such  mines 
that  come  into  production  (Juring  the  calen¬ 
dar  years  1950,  1951,  and  1952. 

15.  That  tax  concesslo: 

Newfoundland  shall 
taxes  imposed  by  any 
of  Canada. 


under  statutes  of 
pply  in  respect  of; 
of  the  parliament^ 


7.  That  for  the  purpose  of  computing  in- J 
come  of  the  1948  and  subsequent  taxation 
years  of  a  member  of  the  clergy  or  of  a  reli-5 
gious  order  or  a  regular  minister  of  a  reli¬ 
gious  denomination  there  may  be  deducted, 
the  value  of  the  residence  or  other  living  j 
accommodation  enjoyed  by  him  as  such; 
member  or  minister  to  the  extend  that  its 
would  otherwise  be  included  in  his  Income, 
or  the  rent  paid  by  him  for,  or  the  fair  rental  i 
value  of,  such  a  residence  or  liylng  accom¬ 
modation. 

8.  That,  for  the  1949  and  subsequent  taxa-  j 
tion  years,  the  exemption  from  income  of  an; 
individual  in  respect  of  a  spouse  supported  by  j 
him  shall  not  be  reduced  because  of  exempt {■ 
Income  of  the  spouse. 

9.  That,  for  the  1949  and  subsequent  taxa-  j; 
tion  years,  all  amounts  whether  in  the  form  j 
of  lump  sums  or  otherwise,  received  by  em-  , 
ployees  from  their  employers,  whether  before,’ 
during  or  after  their  employment,  shall  be  in-  y 
eluded  in  computing  income  of  the  employee’ 
unless  it  is  established  that  they  cannot  rea¬ 
sonably  be  regarded  as  consideration  for  en¬ 
try  into  the  employment,  remuneration  for 
services  or  consideration  for  restrictions  on 
the  activities  of  the  employee. 

10.  That,  foq'the  1949  and  subsequent  taxa¬ 
tion  years,  pjjyments  made  for  a  wheel  chair 
may  be  included  in  the  medical  expenses  for tj 
which  a  deduction  from  income  may  be  made  ! 
for  the  purpose  of  computing  taxable  Income.  j 

11.  Thjlt,  for  the  1949  and  subsequent  taxa-  j 
tion  years,  $500  may  be  deducted  from  in-  i 
come  tdr  the  purpose  of  computing  taxable  j 
income  of  a  taxpayer  who,  throughout  the  \ 
wholj^  of  the  taxation  year,  was  necessarily  ; 
confined  by  reason  of  illness,  injury,  or  affile-  \ 
tloh  to  a  bed  or  wheel  chair. 

12.  That  special  deductions  from  income  to  j 
taxpayers  engaged  in  exploring  or  drilling  for  ■; 
, natural  gas,  oil,  or  minerals  be  allowed  for  I 


Mr.  GEORGE.  /Mr.  President,  blood 
undoubtedly  is  thicker  than  water;  and 
Canada  met  heavy  responsibilities  to  the 
mother  country-  during  the  war.  But 
Canada  is  not  exhausting  her  substance 
in  overseas  contributions  at  this  time. 
She  is  doing  jvhat  a  prudent  people — and 
they  are  a  prudent  people  in  that  great 
community— ought  to  do,  namely,  meet 
all  her  responsibilities,  but  conserve — so 
far  as  it  is  possible  to  do,  consistent  with 
its  clemr obligations — her  own  resources. 
EXTENSION  OF  EUROPEAN  RECOVERY 
PROGRAM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1209)  to  amend  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President - 

Mr. )  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me,  to  permit  me  to 
make  a  brief  statement  in  connection 
with  the  offering  of  an  amendment? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent,  Mr.  President,  that  I  may  yield  for 
that  purpose  without  prejudicing  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  cannot 
add  anything  to  the  force  of  what  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  George]  has 
said,  except  to  come  to  the  conclusion, 
from  his  statement,  that  if  we  hope  to 
avoid  having  to  vote  a  tax  increase  in 
June,  when  we  reckon  up  expenditures 
and  income,  we  shall  have  to  cut  practi¬ 
cally  all  the  proposed  expenditures 
which  now  contemplate  a  deficit  of  $800,- 
000,000.  In  my  opinion,  unless  we  are 
willing  to  cut  the  appropriation  for  ECA, 
unless  we  are  willing  to  begin  at  this  time 
to  make  cuts,  there  will  be  very  little  hope 
of  cutting  other  appropriations. 

For  that  reason,  on  behalf  of  the  jun¬ 
ior  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell] 
and  myself,  I  offer  the  amendment 
which  I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have 
stated 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  5,  in 
lines  14  and  15,  it  is  proposed  to  strike 
Out  “$1,150,000,000”  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  “$1,035,000,000.” 

On  page  5,  in  line  16,  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  “$4,280,000,000”  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  “$3,852,000,000." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 

question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 


ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Taft]  on  behalf  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  and  himself. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
outset  of  my  remarks  this  afternoon,  let 
me  say  that  I  think  all  of  us  were  very 
much  impressed  with  the  very  able 
statement  and  warning  given  to  us  just 
now  by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  George].  I  think 
what  he  has  said  today  should  be  taken 
into  account  by  every  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  particularly  by  those 
in  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
who  are  connected  in  any  way  with  the 
spending  of  the  taxpayers’  money. 
What  he  has  said  in  regard  to  Govern¬ 
ment  expenditures  points  up  the  state¬ 
ment  I  had  intended  to  make  this  after¬ 
noon  with  respect  to  the  European  re¬ 
covery  program  and  its  allied  North  At¬ 
lantic  Pact. 

Several  days  ago,  Mr.  President,  while 
the  European  recovery  program  was  un¬ 
der  discussion  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
I  asked  a  number  of  questions  about  the 
over-all  budget  for  our  foreign  spending. 
The  answers  which  were  given  covered 
some  of  the  items;  but  the  answers  were 
rather  indefinite  and  vague,  and  I  was 
unable  to  obtain  a  clear  picture  of  just 
what  is  intended  by  the  program  which 
we  now  are  proceeding  to  consider,  not 
only  the  ECA  program,  but  another  pro¬ 
gram  which  the  President  of  the  United 
States  will  shortly  have  before  us,  name¬ 
ly,  the  North  Atlantic  Pact,  immedi¬ 
ately  following  which,  if  we  can  believe 
the  accounts  appearing  in  the  newspa¬ 
pers,  we  shall  have  the  proposed  legisla¬ 
tive  implementation  of  that  pact  by  a 
huge  rearmament  program,  to  begin 
rather  modestly  this  year,  and  to  in¬ 
crease  as  the  need  is  demonstrated  in 
the  years  to  follow. 

So  it  is  highly  important  that  we  keep 
in  mind  what  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
has  told  us.  I  have  great  respect  for 
his  judgment.  Of  course,  we  have  not 
yet  had  time  to  analyze  all  he  said  or  to 
consider  all  the  implications  growing  out 
of  his  statement.  I  am  sure  that  it  will 
have  far-reaching  effects  if  it  is  given 
the  consideration  it  deserves,  and  I  think 
it  should  immediately  be  given  consid¬ 
eration  by  this  body  in  connection  with 
the  study  of  the  foreign-aid  programs 
which  are  being  presented  to  us. 

Of  course,  the  first  one  is  the  ECA  pro¬ 
gram.  We  wish  to  know  exactly  what  it 
will  cost.  The  request  presently  before 
us  is  for  an  authorization  only,  which 
amounts  to  $5,500,000,000.  We  know  that 
under  the  foreign-aid  program  we  have 
in  Germany  an  army  we  must  maintain. 
We  know  that  as  a  part  of  the  cost  of 
that  occupation  we  are  helping  feed  Ger¬ 
man  people  in  the  occupied  zone  in 
which  our  troops  are  located.  We  know 
that  we  have  an  obligation  to  maintain 
our  army  in  Japan  and  to  help  feed  the 
Japanese  people  and  to  help  restore  them. 
I  am  informed  that  it  costs  about  $1,000,- 
000,000  at  least  for  those  occupations  and 
for  the  incidental  costs  connected  with 
them.  And  now  this  vast  sum  is  asked 
for  in  connection  with  the  European  re¬ 
covery  program. 

Some  of  us  are  wondering  whether  all 
this  money  is  necessary.  We  are  asking 
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questions  about  whether  the  Marshall 
plan  countries  have  recovered  to  the 
point  where  they  can  carry  a  part  of  the 
load,  or  do  with  less  money  from  the 
American  Treasury.  Immediately  we 
are  met  at  times  by  the  public  critics  who 
say,  “You  are  trying  to  deny  the  neces¬ 
sary  means  to  reach  the  end  desired.  We 
must  appropriate  all  this  money.  We 
must  not  cut  off  anything.  We  must  not 
go  into  detail.  We  must  enter  upon  this 
over-all  program  and  leave  it  to  some¬ 
body  else  to  say  whether  it  is  too  much  or 
too  little. 

I  maintain  we  must  give  this  matter 
very  careful  consideration  at  this  mo¬ 
ment.  In  connection  with  it  we  are  en¬ 
titled  to  know  what  the  plans  are  for 
the  rearming  of  Europe,  if  and  when  we 
adopt  the  North  Atlantic  Pact.  That  is 
tied  in  with  it.  So  I  make  no  apologies 
today  in  discussing  both  these  matters. 

The  other  day  a  telegram  was  read 
into  the  Record,  or  at  least  a  press  dis¬ 
patch,  by  way  of  the  wire  service,  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KnowlandI,  in  which  it  was  pointed  out, 
for  instance,  that  Great  Britain,  one  of 
the  countries  to  be  benefited  by  the  re- 
covex-y  program,  was  planning  to  go 
ahead  with  its  economic  trade  treaties 
and  economic  policies  of  doing  business 
in  Europe  as  it  had  always  done.  I  asked 
in  connection  with  that  general  subject 
some  questions  about  trade  treaties 
which  were  supposed  to  have  been  en¬ 
tered  into  by  Great  Britain  with  Russia 
and  one  of  her  satellites,  Poland.  I  was 
unable  to  get  any  information  from  the 
Senators  who  were  then  presenting  the 
program  for  the  committee.  So  I  took 
the  time  to  get  the  trade  pacts  which 
are  now  in  effect  between  Great  Britain 
and  Russia  and  Poland. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a 
trade  agreement  entered  into  at  Moscow 
on  the  27th  day  of  December  1947  be¬ 
tween  Great  Britain  and  Russia.  The 
trade  agreement,  as  Senators  will  note 
from  the  date,  came  a  short  time  before 
we  provided  the  Marshall  program  for 
the  recovery  of  Europe.  It  was  then  in 
existence,  and  it  will  be  noted  that  by 
the  terms  of  the  agreement,  it  runs  for 
many  years.  I  read  from  that  treaty, 
as  follows : 

The  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  No  them  Ireland  and 
the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  So¬ 
cialist  Republics,  prompted  by  a  sincere  de¬ 
sire  to  insure  the  development  of  Anglo- 
Soviet  trade  to  their  mutual  advantage  and 
attaching  particular  importance  not  only  to 
the  establishment  of  a  short-term  pro¬ 
gram  of  supplies  having  the  object  of  facili¬ 
tating  the  satisfaction  of  current  needs  of 
both  countries  but  also  to  the  development 
of  Anglo-Soviet  trade  an  a  long-term  basis, 
have,  through  thier  respective  trade  delega¬ 
tions  appointed  for  that  purpose,  reached  the 
understandings  embodied’  in  the  annex  to 
the  present  protocol. 

Then  I  read  from  this  treaty  some  of 
the  articles  which  are  considered  to  be 
in  the  trade.  Under  article  1,  Russia 
is  to  furnish  to  Great  Britain  from  the 
1947  harvest  and  the  1948  harvest,  450,- 
000  metric  tons  of  barley,  200,000  metric 
tons  of  maize,  and  100,000  metric  tons 
of  oats.  None  of  these,  I  understand, 
are  war  materials  coming  from  Russia 


to  build  up  the  war  potential  of  Great 
Britain.  Moreover,  they  are  articles 
which  I  think  could  have  been  purchased 
in  the  United  States  or  in  Canada  or 
in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

In  return  for  this,  Mr.  President,  I 
want  the  Senate  to  note  what  Great 
Britain  is  to  give  to  Russia : 

Light  rails  with  fishplates,  bolts  and  nuts 
for  narrow-gage  railway:  25,000  English 
long  tons  (Including  not  less  than  10,000 
English  long  tons  from  new  production  and 
the  balance  from  the  United  Kingdom  mili¬ 
tary  surpluses)  and  in  addition  10,000  Eng¬ 
lish  long  tons  from  any  further  United  King¬ 
dom  military  surpluses  which  may  become 
available  during  the  year  1948  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  overseas. 

I  do  not  know  what  military  surpluses 
are  in  Great  Britain,  but  whatever  they 
are,  the  rails  were  to  be  taken  from  the 
military  surpluses.  Whether  they  are 
surpluses  which  we  let  them  have  by  lend 
lease,  or,  munitions  and  commodities 
which  we  had  in  Great  Britain  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not 
know  how  England  accumulated  military 
surpluses,  unless  by  the  help  of  the  United 
States.  But  I  note  that  the  rails  are 
made  of  steel,  and  shall  I  follow  on  to 
show  that  other  articles  which  are  used 
in  war  and  are  of  great  help  in  the  build¬ 
ing  up  of  the  war  potential  are  also  men¬ 
tioned.  We  then  proceed  to  article  3-B 
(i),  which  says: 

Botfi  sides  being  desirous  of  extending 
trade  between  the  two  countries  are  agreed 
that  apart  from  carrying  out  of  deliveries 
provided  for  in  article  II  and  paragraph  (A) 
of  this  article  corresponding  negotiations 
will  immediately  be  commenced  with  the 
object  of  supplying  to  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  wool,  rubber,  aluminum. 

If  I  remember  correctly  we  have  been 
hearing  a  great  deal  in  the  Senate  from 
Senators  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
about  the  shortage  of  aluminum  in  the 
United  States.  That  shortage  is  attrib¬ 
uted  to  the  fact  that  we  did  not  vote 
enough  money  for  certain  projects  in  the 
West.  Here  we  have  one  of  our  allies, 
and  one  of  the  nations  that  intends  to 
come  into  the  Atlantic  Pact,  entering 
into  an  agreement  to  furnish  aluminum 
to  Russia.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  United 
Kingdom,  at  least  Great  Britain,  the 
island  itself,  England,  does  not  have  as  a 
natural  product  the  materials  from 
which  aluminum  is  made. 

I  shall  not  read  the  entire  treaty,  but 
I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  Senators 
to  a  long-term  arrangement,  under  arti¬ 
cle  IV,  which  reads  as  follows: 

The  aim  of  the  two  Governments  is  to  se¬ 
cure  as  soon  as  possible  a  balanced  trade  on 
an  expanding  basis  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  due  account  being  taken  of  other 
transactions  which  enter  into  the  balance 
of  payments  between  the  two  countries. 

The  two  Governments  will  appoint  repre¬ 
sentatives  t  ho  will  meet  not  later  than  May 
1948  for  the  following  purposes — 

It  then  names  them,  on  down  the  line, 
and  then,  finally  it  says: 

To  draw  up  in  the  light  of  this  review  a 
balanced  program  of  shipments  between  the 
two  countries  consisting  of: 

( 1 )  From  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  to  the  United  Kingdom:  Wheat, 
pulses,  pit  props,  cellulose,  canned  goods; 


(2)  From  the  United  Kingdom  to  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics:  Oil- 
well  tubes,  tin  plate. 

Oil  well  tubes,  as  I  understand,  are 
used  in  connection  with  drilling  for  oil 
and  for  use  in  oil  production.  As  we 
know,  oil  is  one  of  the  most  vital  ma¬ 
terials  in  connection  with  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  a  war.  So,  apparently,  Great 
Britain  will  furnish  oil-well  tubes  in  the 
future;  and  that  may  well  be  in  the  con¬ 
templation  of  Mr.  Brown,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Great  Britain, 
and  a  member  of  the  British  Cabinet, 
who  is  talking  about  doing  business  as 
usual.  He  probably  had  this  in  mind  in 
connection  with  future  expansion. 

Then  we  come  to  the  annex  to  the 
treaty.  All  of  it  is  quite  interesting. 
We  see  the  types  of  equipment  to  be 
delivered  by  Great  Britain  to  Russia. 
We  find  narrow-gauge  750  millimeter 
locomotives.  There  are  1,100  of  them. 
They  require  a  great  deal  of  steel  and 
workmanship. 

There  are  flat  trucks,  750  millimeter, 
2,400. 

Winches,  2,400. 

Excavators,  210. 

Caterpillar  loading  cranes,  54. 

Auto  timber  carriers,  250. 

'  Tugs,  14. 

Dredgers,  4. 

Locomobiles,  200  units. 

Fifty  kilowatt  mobile  Diesel  electric 
generators,  150. 

We  find,  also,  timber  mill  equipment, 
400,000  English  pounds’  worth  in  value. 
We  find  scientific  and  laboratory  appa¬ 
ratus,  valued  at  150,000  English  pounds; 
electro  dredger;  ball  mills  for  copper  ore 
grinding;  ball  mills  for  grinding  apatite; 
rod  mills  for  grinding  ores;  spiral  type 
classifiers;  gyratory  crushers;  railway 
steam  cranes;  154-kilovolt  voltage  trans¬ 
formers;  100-kilowatt  electric  motors. 
There  are  300  of  them. 

Every  one  of  these  articles  would  be 
needed  in  the  prosecution  of  a  war. 
They  are  being  traded,  now,  in  exchange 
for  grains,  and  in  the  future  they  may 
be  traded  in  exchange  for  rubber  and 
aluminum.  Those  commodities  may  be 
involved  in  some  of  the  contracts  in  the 
future. 

I  call  these  facts  to  the  attention  of 
the  members  of  the  committee.  They 
did  not,  in  my  opinion,  give  satisfactory 
answers  as  to  what  is  now  taking  place 
under  i,he  so-called  recovery  program. 
It  seems  to  me  that  in  this  cold  war  be¬ 
tween  our  ideals  of  democracy  and  the 
Communist  idea  of  demanding  slaves  of 
the  state  we  should  watch  everything 
that  is  done,  so  that  we  can  see  that  we 
are  not  building  up  the  strength  of  those 
who  want  to  overthrow  our  way  of  life. 
I  respectfully  call  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  and  to  the  Senate,  so  that  if  we  are 
doing  violence  to  the  express  wording  of 
our  agreement  with  the  countries  which 
we  are  now  helping,  we  should  know  it 
and  insist  upon  the  enforcement  of  the 
provisions,  and  if  our  agreements  do  not 
now  contain  provisions  preventing  such  a 
thing,  then  they  should  be  included  in 
future  contracts  and  in  the  extension  of 
the  program, 
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Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Utah  familiar  with  the  provision  in  our 
settlement  with  Great  Britain  regarding 
the  balances  of  military  supplies  which 
have  been  furnished?  I  think  there 
were  between  four  billion  and  five  billion 
dollars  worth  at  the  end  of  the  war 
which  were  turned  over,  under  the  set¬ 
tlement  arrangement,  with  a  reservation 
to  our  country  that  it  might  veto  any 
transfer  of  those  supplies  to  any  other 
country.  Has  that  information  ever 
come  to  the  attention  of  the  Senator? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  think  someone 
mentioned  it,  but  I  had  not  been  ac¬ 
quainted  with  it  until  that  moment,  and 
I  do  not  know  the  terms  of  that  par¬ 
ticular  agreement  between  our  country 
and  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  do  not  know 
whether  any  subsequent  arrangements 
have  been  made,  but  I  think  it  might  be 
well  for  the  Senator  to  make  inquiry 
about  it.  That  question  was  raised  in 
connection  with  the  Near  East,  in  the 
Palestine  war,  as  to  whether  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  of  our  military  sup¬ 
plies  were  not  being  used  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  in  connection  with  transfers  to 
Russia,  involving  items  such  as  rails,  of 
which  the  Senator  speaks.  It  would 
seem  to  me  to  be  a  matter  which  could 
be  appropriately  explored. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  think  it  should  be  explored.  I  think 
it  should  be  explored  by  the  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  Committee.  I  think  they  should 
have  the  information  so  that  we  can 
know  what  is  going  on  under  the  agree¬ 
ments  and  in  the  recovery  program. 

I  remember  that  many  of  the  trucks, 
locomotives,  and  other  material  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Yugoslavia  after  the  war,  under 
UNRRA,  or  whatever  agency  had  charge 
of  the  material,  have  gone  for  use  by  the 
army  of  that  country  and  probably  to 
other  satellites,  or  probably  to  Russia 
itself.  We  do  not  know.  I  do  not  know 
where  we  can  get  the  information,  but 
I  think  we  should  have  it. 

I  am  not  calling  attention  to  this  mat¬ 
ter  in  any  spirit  of  criticism.  I  am  call¬ 
ing  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  as 
being  one  of  those  things  into  which  we 
should  look  before  the  program  goes 
much  further,  and  particularly  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  we  have  to  make  sacri¬ 
fices  in  this  country  in  order  to  carry  out 
such  a  large  program  of  help  to  other 
countries. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  this  particular  trade  agree¬ 
ment  be  made  a  part  of  the  Record  im¬ 
mediately  following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
have  a  copy  of  the  trade  agreement  be¬ 
tween  Great  Britain,  Northern  Ireland, 
and  the  Government  of  Poland,  which  is 
in  somewhat  the  same  terms  as  the  trade 
agreement  I  have  just  mentioned  be¬ 
tween  Great  Britain  and  Russia. 

I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  under  this  agreement  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  Kingdom  undertakes 


to  grant  for  the, year  1949  import  quotas 
to  the  value  of  £600,000  sterling  for 
Polish  furniture  and  other  wooden  arti¬ 
cles  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the  contracting 
parties. 

It  has  been  said  from  time  to  time  that 
there  will  be  obtained  from  these  coun¬ 
tries  for  our  friends  in  western  Europe 
materials  which  will  help  them  build  up 
their  war  strength.  Maybe  furniture 
will  do  that;  I  do  not  know;  but  at  least 
that  is  what  they  are  to  take — £600,000 
worth  of  Polish  furniture. 

We  find  articles  which  are  to  be  ex^ 
changed  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom  with  Poland.  The  list 
starts  off  with  raw  wool  to  the  value  of 
10,000,000  English  pounds  in  each  of  the 
years  1949  to  1953;  crude  rubber,  3,000 
tons  in  1949,  increasing  by  500  tons  yearly 
to  5,000  tons  in  1953;  tin  plate,  300  tons 
in  the  period  April  to  December  1949  and 
300  tons  in  1950. 

We  have  to  obtain  it  from  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  or  some  of  her  colonies  in  order  to 
build  up  our  stock  pile. 

We  find,  in  the  year  1949,  400  tons  of 
tinplate  for  packing  2,000  tons  of  canned 
meat  for  supply  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
This  is  a  deal  which  I  think  would  be 
very  beneficial  to  Great  Britain,  because 
the  tins  come  back  filled  with  meat  for 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Then  we  come  to  subdivision  (iv) : 

Rubber  conveyor  belting,  30  miles  in  each 
of  the  years  1949  to  1953. 

(v)  Shellac,  200  tons  in  1949,  rising  to  ‘tOO 
tons  in  1953. 

(vi)  Rubber  tires  for  cars  and  tractors,  125,- 
000  English  pounds’  worth  in  each  of  the 
years  1949  to  1953. 

Spare  parts  for  cars  and  trucks,  250,000 
pounds,  English  money,  in  each  of  the  years 
1949  to  1953. 

Then  there  are  to  this  treaty  annexes 
which  contain  a  list  of  the  articles  which 
are  to  be  exchanged.  I  think  that  with¬ 
out  reading  all  those,  or  any  large  Clum¬ 
ber  of  them,  I  may  say  in  general  that 
many  of  the  items  are  made  of  steel,  and 
we  have  been  shipping  steel  to  Great 
Britain,  I  understand,  under  the  recovery 
program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  in¬ 
serted  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks  a  copy  of  the  trade  agree¬ 
ment  between  Great  Britain  and  Poland. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  an  inquiry? 

Mr.  WATKINS .  I  yield  for  a  questidn . 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  notice  in  the  trade 
agreement  between  Great  Britain  and 
Russia,  in  part  (B) ,  which  is  entitled 
“Long-Term  Arrangements,”  a  provision 
that  the  two  Governments  may  appoint 
representatives  who  will  meet  not  later 
than  May  1948,  for  certain  purposes, 
among  which  is  the  following: 

To  arrange  for  the  appointment  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  who  will  as  often  as  may  be  nec¬ 
essary,  but  in  any  case  not  less  frequently 
than  once  a  year,  meet  alternately  in  Lon¬ 
don  and  in  Moscow  to  discuss  the  progress 
made  in  fulfillment  of  this  agreement  and 
to  make  recommendations  to  the  two  Gov¬ 
ernments  designed  to  improve,  develop,  and 
widen  the  basis  of  trade  between  the  two 
countries. 


I  ask  the  Senator  whether  or  not  he 
has  found  out  yet  whether  the  meeting 
was  held  not  later  than  May  1948,  wheth¬ 
er  it  is  contemplated  that  a  meeting  will 
be  held  in  1949,  and  whether  he  has  any 
information  which  would  enable  him  to 
know  whether  this  is  intended  to  be,  as 
would  be  indicated  from  its  heading,  a 
long-term  arrangement. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  British  people,  the  English  Gov¬ 
ernment,  will  try  to  keep  that  agreement, 
and  th§y  probably  have  met  and  prob¬ 
ably  are  meeting,  and  that  the  letter 
from  the  President  of  March  17  had  in 
mind  that  this  agreement  between  these 
two  countries  would  be  carried  out  as 
provided  in  the  agreement.  I  have  no 
reason  for  assuming  for  a  moment  that 
Great  Britain  will  not  keep  its  agree¬ 
ment  under  that  contract. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  The  Senator  referred 
to  the  expanding  basis.  I  take  it  that  the 
particular  language  in  his  mind  at  this 
time  is  that  contained  in  this  provision: 

The  aim  of  the  two  Governments  is  to  se¬ 
cure  as  soon  as  possible  a  balanced  trade  on 
an  expanding  basis  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  due  account  being  taken  of  other 
transactions  which  enter  into  the  balance  of 
payments  between  the  two  countries. 

Has  the  Senator  learned  what  are  the 
other  transactions  which  are  referred  to 
in  the  excerpt  I  have  just  read? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  No;  I  have  not 
learned  what  they  are,  and  I  am  very 
much  mystified  about  what  they  in¬ 
tend  to  do  in  the  expanding  trade  they 
are  contemplating. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Does  the  Senator 
think  it  would  be  an  appropriate  subject 
of  inquiry  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senate,  while  it  is  in¬ 
vestigating  this  matter,  to  learn  some¬ 
thing  of  what  the  other  transactions  are 
which  enter  into  the  balance  of  payments 
between  the  two  countries,  Great  Britain 
and  Russia? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  think  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
or  of  this  body,  if  they  do  not  do  it,  to 
ascertain  what  this  expanding  trade  is, 
what  effect  it  has  on  the  recovery  of 
Great  Britain,  and  how  it  would  in  any 
way  cast  a  further  burden  on  us  to  help 
Great  Britain  in  her  recovery. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Utah  yield? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  Does  the  Senator 
know  whether  there  are  any  other  con¬ 
tracts  or  trade  agreements  like  this,  of 
any  kind  or  character,  between  the'other 
ECA  countries  and  Russia  or  her  satellite 
countries? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  cannot  answer  the 
question;  I  do  not  know.  I  happened  to 
know  about  these  trade  treaties  because 
I  saw  them  mentioned  in  the  press.  I 
asked  the  same  question,  the  Senator  will 
remember,  in  the  address  I  made  on 
March  4  in  the  Senate,  when  I  called 
attention  to  many  of  these  matters  which 
I  understood  were  in  existence,  and  I 
wanted  to  know  what  treaties  of  any 
kind  existed  between  the  countries  which 
intend  to  become  a  part  of  the'  North 
Atlantic  Security  Pact  and  those  who  are 
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doing  business  with  Russian  and  the 
satellite  countries.  We  want  to  get  that 
information. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  Has  the  Senator  been 
advised  by  the  State  Department  wheth¬ 
er  they  have  any  information  in  regard 
to  that  matter? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  have  not  been  ad¬ 
vised.  I  made  that  public  address  here, 
and  I  assume  that  probably  these  ques¬ 
tions  will  be  answered  in  time.  The 
State  Department  has  not  advised  me, 
and  I  have  not  put  up  to  them  a  specific 
request  for  any  of  the  trade  agreements. 
I  asked  for  those  I  have  just  produced  for 
the  Record.  I  think  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  knows  what  I  have  said,  and  I  had 
hoped  they  would  volunteer.  I  cannot 
put  my  finger  on  any  others,  because  I 
do  not  know  about  them. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  Does  the  Senator 
know  whether  any  of  the  ECA  supplies 
which  have  been  furnished  by  this  coun¬ 
try,  or  purchased  by  funds  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  which  have  gone  to  England  have 
subsequently  been  delivered  to  Poland 
or  Russia  or  any  other  satellite  country 
under  the  agreements  to  which  the  Sen¬ 
ator  has  referred  and  produced  for  the 
Record  this  afternoon? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  Does  the  Senator 
know  of  any  way  by  which  we  could  fol¬ 
low  that  up? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  The  only  way  to  fol¬ 
low  it  up  would  be  for  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  to  furnish  a  full  statement  of  what 
is  being  done. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  The  Senator  does  not 
know,  does  he,  whether  the  State  De¬ 
partment  has  any  information,  as  of  this 
date,  in  regard  to  that? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  have  it  or  not.  I  am  cer¬ 
tain  they  can  get  the  information  if  they 
desire  to  get  it,  because  I  cannot  conceive 
of  Great  Britain  refusing  to  give  it  if  the 
proper  request  were  made  for  it. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  in  the  proposed  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  there  is  a  provision  that  the 
parties  to  it  “will  seek  to  eliminate  con¬ 
flict  in  their  international  economic 
policies  and  will  i  icourage  economic 
collaboration  between  any  or  all  of 
them,”  does  not  the  Senator  think  it 
would  be  very  appropriate  for  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate  to  make  full  and  thorough  in¬ 
quiry,  in  advance  of  any  commitment  or 
vote  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions,  as  to  just  what  trade  agreements 
and  treaties  of  the  type  to  which  the 
Senator  has  referred  this  afternoon  are 
in  existence,  or  may  be  contemplated? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  think  it  would  be 
very  good  procedure,  and  I  .think  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  committee 
or  for  some  other  agency  to  get  that  in¬ 
formation.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  if 
this  body  should  instruct  or  request  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  it 
would  get  the  information  desired. 

Mr.  President,  some  few  days  ago  I 
made  on  this  floor  two  addresses  with  re¬ 
spect  to  questions  which  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  connection  with  the  North  At¬ 
lantic  Security  Pact.  I  called  the  atten¬ 


tion  of  this  body  to  the  necessity  for 
having  certain  information  before  we 
could  act  intelligently  in  considering  the 
proposal,  and  the  necessity  of  determin¬ 
ing  whether  our  policy  should  be  directed 
away  from  that  we  had  followed  in  for 
some  150  years. 

Later  I  urged  the  President  of  the 
United  States — and  I  put  it  that  way  in 
a  telegram — to  make  public  the  text  of 
the  treaty,  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate  and  the  general  public,  and  also 
asked  him  to  give  us  information  sup¬ 
porting  the  reasons  why  we  should  enter 
into  the  pact  so  that  it  could  be  con¬ 
sidered  well  in  advance  of  the  signing  of 
the  instrument.  I  tried  to  point  out  to 
the  President  the  embarrassment  which 
would  inevitably  follow  if  this  were  not 
done  in  advance  of  the  signing,  for  the 
reason  that  if,  after  it  had  been  signed 
we  questioned  it  in  this  body,  argued 
against  it,  and  possibly  in  the  end  failed 
to  ratify  it,  it  would  be  considered  by  the 
people  of  the  world,  the  peoples  of  Europe 
in  particular,  a  great  blow  to  the  United 
States  and  the  other  nations  in  the  cold 
war  against  communism  which  has  been 
raging  for  several  years.  The  President 
replied  to  me  in  his  letter  that  he  did 
not  agree.  I  asked  for  60  days.  I 
thought  that  would  be  a  reasonable  time 
for  the  treaty  to  be  in  our  possession 
for  study  before  the  ceremonies  of  sig¬ 
nature.  He  pointed  out  in  his  letter  to 
me  in  substance  that  he  did  not  agree 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  had  been  in  on 
the  conception  of  the  treaty;  that  there 
had  been  full  and  complete  and  detailed 
cooperation  between  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  and  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  from  the  very  time  it  was  conceived 
over  a  year  ago  in  this  body  until  the 
present  time,  and  that  by  reason  of  that 
close  cooperation  between  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  of  the- Senate  and 
the  State  Department,  it  was  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  the  treaty  in  our  possession 
for  any  great  length  of  time.  In  effect 
he  said  that  we  are  already  committed 
to  the  treaty,  so  why  take  a  great  deal  of 
time  to  discuss  it  in  advance  of  its 
signing. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  heard  no  denials 
from  the  members  of  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  on  the  Senate  floor  as 
to  the  implications  of  the  letter  of  the 
President  on  this  particular  subject,  and 
if  the  President  is  correct,  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  understand  why  it  has  been  so 
difficult  for  Members  of  the  Senate  to 
obtain  from  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  information  about  the  pact,  the 
reasons  for  it,  and  what  had  been  writ¬ 
ten  into  the  various  texts  as  the  pro¬ 
grams  progressed. 

As  I  have  said,  I  cannot  reconcile  the 
apparent  inability  of  the  committee  to 
give  us  this  information,  with  what  the 
President  has  said  had  actually  been 
taking  place.  From  some  private  con¬ 
versations  I  have  held  with  members 
of  the  committee,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  President  has  been  misinformed,  and 
that  there  was  not  the  full  and  complete 
collaboration  and  detailed  consultation 
which  the  President  mentioned. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion? 


Mr.  WATKINS.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Does  the  Sen¬ 
ator  interpret  the  letter  of  the  President 
to  him,  which  he  has  placed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  and  to  which  he  has  referred,  as  in¬ 
dicating  to  him  that  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  of  the  Senate  has  been 
fully  informed  upon  the  subject  of  the 
implementation  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Pact,  if  the  pact  should  be  ratified? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  would  say  that  that 
would  naturally  follow  from  what  the 
President  said.  I  cannot  conceive  of 
men  of  the  ability  of  the  members  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and  of 
men  in  the  State  Department,  when  dis¬ 
cussing  the  Atlantic  pact,  not  taking 
into  consideration  how  it  would  be  im¬ 
plemented,  and  how  it  would  be  made 
to  work  for  the  protection  of  the  democ¬ 
racies  of  the  world. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  another  ques¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  Senator  if  he  is  not  aware — 
I  am  sure  he  is — that  the  North  Atlantic 
Pact  has  not  yet  come  before  the  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate 
officially  for  its  recommendation  and 
ratification,  and  that  it  will  come  before 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of¬ 
ficially  after  it  has  been  signed  as  a 
treaty  by  the  administrative  or  ex¬ 
ecutive  departments  of  the  various 
governments? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  understand  that  is 
the  procedure.  That  is  the  way  it  will 
be  done. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  further  yield?  I  merely 
want  to  develop  this  point  for  the  Rec¬ 
ord. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  yield  for  a  further 
question. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Is  the  Sena¬ 
tor  aware  of  the  fact — and  I  am  speak¬ 
ing  as  an  individual  now — that  there 
has  been  no  detailed  or  specific  informa¬ 
tion  furnished,  so  far  as  I  know — and  I 
am  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee — to  any  Member  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  or  to  the  committee,  as  to  the  details 
of  the  implementation  of  the  North  At¬ 
lantic  Pact?  I,  as  one  individual  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  committee,  know  that  some 
other  members  of  the  committee  have 
been  very  insistent  that  before  we  are 
asked  to  pass  finally  on  the  approval  or 
disapproval  of  the  North  Atlantic  Pact 
we  be  furnished  with  some  understand¬ 
able  information  that  will  clarify, whai 
we  are  expected  to  do  and  what  other 
nations  are  expected  to  do  in  implement¬ 
ing  the  pact,  if  we  adopt  it.  Has  the 
Senator  been  informed  of  that? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  If  I  may  say  so,  with 
the  Senator’s  permission,  I  think  this 
day  the  Senator  from  Iowa  informed  the 
Senator  from  Utah  that  full  information, 
so  far  as  he  knows,  has  not  been  fur¬ 
nished  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  should  like 
to  make  my  own  position  clear  as  to  what 
I  have  sought  to  do  in  the  way  of  obtain¬ 
ing  information. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  should  like  to  verify 
that  the  Senator  has  sought  to  elicit  in¬ 
formation  respecting  the  implementa¬ 
tion  of  the  pact;  how  it  is  going  to  be  car¬ 
ried  out  with  respect  to  rearmament  of 
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Europe,  the  cost  to  them,  and  the  cost  to 
us 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  think  it  is 
completely  necessary  in  connection  with 
the  North  Atlantic  Pact  that  we  know 
with  considerable  detail  and  specifica¬ 
tions  exactly  that,  and  I  believe  it  is  part 
and  parcel  of  the  consideration  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Pact.  In  other  words, 
what  are  our  physical  obligations  by  way 
of  implementation  of  the  pact  in  gen¬ 
eral?  I  use  the  words  “in  genera}’’  be¬ 
cause  I  realize  that  in  many  fields  it  may 
not  be  possible  to  specify  minutely.  I 
think  it  is  a  vital  part  of  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  proposition  that  we 
know  with  considerable,  accuracy  what 
particular  obligations  we  will  be  expected 
to  assume,  and  what  contributions  and 
obligations  other  nations  parties  to  the 
pact  will  be  expected  to  assume.  I  say 
that  as  one  who  is  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  pact  is  probably  a  step  toward  peace 
rather  than  a  step  toward  war. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  appreciate  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  statement  and  his  comment.  I 
should  like  to  make  a  suggestion  to  the 
Senator  and  see  if  he  agrees  with  my 
view.  Does  not  the  Senator  believe  we 
should  have  complete  information  in 
connection  with  the  entire  European  pro¬ 
gram,  including  the  ECA  authorization 
bill  which  is  now  before  the  Senate?  Is 
it  not  necessary  to  have  such  informa¬ 
tion  now  before  we  finally  pass  on  what 
we  are  going  to  do  here  with  respect  to 
this  particular  bill? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  In  answer  to 
the  Senator’s  question,  if  I  may  answer 
his  question  by  not  asking  him  another, 
and  not  be  admonished  that  I  am  guilty 
of  infraction  of  the  rule - 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
get  this  matter  clear.  The  other  day, 
when  I  had  the  floor,  and  was  speaking, 
and  endeavored  to  protect  myself  against 
losing  the  floor  by  yielding  only  for 
questions,  I  was  informed  by  the  majority 
leader  that  we  were  now  back  to  the  point 
at  which  we  started  before  the  filibuster 
began,  and  that  there  was  no  longer  de¬ 
mand  for  enforcement  of  the  ironclad 
rule  that  a  speaker  could  yield  only  for  a 
question  to  a  Senator  who  wished  to  in¬ 
terrupt  him.  I  want  to  know  now  wheth¬ 
er  the  majority  leader  was  correct  in 
making  that  statement? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hunt 
in  the  chair).  The  Chair  is  informed 
that  the  Vice  President  is  continuing  to 
enforce  the  rule. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  The  Vice  President 
still  insists  on  enforcing  the  rule? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  so  understands. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  have  known 
the  present  Presiding  Officer  for  a  good 
many  years,  and  I  know  his  genial  and 
lenient  disposition,  so  I  presume  he  will 
not  be  too  intolerant  if  I  answer  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  question  before  asking  him  one. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Utah  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Iowa  for  a  question? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  yield  for  a  question, 
and  I  am  not  going  to  be  technical  re¬ 


specting  just  how  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
asks  the  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Neither 
is  the  Chair  going  to  be  too  technical  in 
his  interpretation  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
I  shall  begin  my  question  by  asking  the 
Senator  from  Utah  if  he  wants  me  to 
answer  the  question,  as  I  assume  he  does? 

I  do  not  believe  I  go  as  far  as  the  Sen¬ 
ator  does  in  assuming  that  the  North 
Atlantic  Pact  is  an  integrated  part  of 
the  European  economic  program.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  economic  program  in 
western  Europe,  in  the  consideration  of 
which  we  are  now  engaged,  has  already 
been  adopted  as  a  policy  of  this  'country, 
and  we  are  committed  to  it  separate  and 
apart  from  any  question  of  arms  or  arma¬ 
ment  or  treaties  such  as  the  North  At¬ 
lantic  Pact.  I  believe  there  is  a  strict  di¬ 
vision  between  policy.  On  the  one  hand 
we  have  already  adopted  the  policy,  we 
are  in  it,  and  we  are  going  forward  with 
it.  Without  doubt  the  North  Atlantic 
Pact  has'  a .  very  important  relationship 
to  the  economic  recovery  program,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  in  the  nature  of  a  union  of 
these  countries  for  the  purpose  of  pre¬ 
serving  peace,  as  differentiated  from  the 
economic  unity  of  these  countries  in 
their  recovery  program.  They  are  in¬ 
terrelated,  but  I  believe  they  can  be  dis¬ 
cussed  and  evaluated  separately.  I  also 
believe  that  if  they  are  coordinated 
eventually  that  will  be  of  great  help. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  understand  what 
the  Senator  says,  and  I  must  respect¬ 
fully  state  that  I  disagree  with  him.  In 
the  first  place,  I  think  we  have  no  com¬ 
mitment.  At  least,  I  understood  last 
year  when  we  adopted  the  European  re¬ 
covery  program  that  it  was  on  a  1-year 
basis,  that  we  had  no  future  commit¬ 
ments,  and  that  we  could  discuss  it  at 
this  time  just  as  though  we  had  never 
started  the  program. 

I  also  think  that  the  history  of  the 
last  war  will  show  completely,  beyond 
question,  that  the  economic  output  of 
a  country  is  just  as  essential  to  war  as 
are  men,  guns,  battleships,  and  planes. 
In  other  words,  men  will  have  nothing 
to  fight  with  unless  they  have  weapons, 
and  they  must  be  produced  in  the  in¬ 
dustries  of  those  countries,  or  some  other 
country. 

So  I  cannot  see  how  it  is  possible  to 
separate  the  two  programs.  I  think  they 


at  this  time  the  over-all  budget  of  this 
country  With  respect  to  its  world  com¬ 
mitments — all  of  them — so  that  we  can 
find  out  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to 
do  what  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
George]  said  we  might  do,  and  that  is 
to  overexert  ourselves  and  bring  on  a 
depression. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  should  like 
to  make  it  clear  that  I  do  not  take  the 
position  that  because  of  any  policy  in 
connection  with  western  European  re¬ 
covery  we  are  committed  to  the  yearly 
appropriation  of  any  specific  amounts  of 
money,  or  any  particularly  specific  re¬ 
covery  programs.  I  do  believe  that  we 


are  committed,  as  shown  by  the  record 
and  our  attitude  when  the  economic  re¬ 
covery  of  western  Europe  was  first 
brought  up,  to  do  a  reasonable  amount  of 
continuous  assistance,  provided  the 
western  European  countries  show  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  measure  of  self-help  and  de¬ 
velopment  on  their  own  initiative.  I  do 
not  mean  to  be  understood  as  saying  that 
because  we  voted  for  $5, 000, 000, 000-plus 
last  year  we  are  committed  to  vote  for 
$5,000, 000, 000-plus  this  year. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Or  to  vote  for  any 
amount. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Or  for  any 
amount,  if  we  decide  that  the  program  is 
not  going  forward  successfully  or  eco¬ 
nomically. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Suppose  we  decide 
that  we  do  not  want  to  do  any  more,  that 
we  do  not  have  the  money  and  want  to 
quit.  What  then?  Are  we  committed  to 
go  on?  If  we  are,  the  situation  is  much 
different  from  the  story  we  were  told 
when  the  argument  was  made  for  the  re¬ 
covery  program  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  believe  that 
if  we  decide  that  in  our  own  best  in¬ 
terests  and  in  the  interest  of  our  own 
economy  we  simply  cannot  afford  to  go  on 
with  this  program,  we  are  at  liberty  to 
discontinue  assistance  in  western  Europe. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Without  breaking  any 
obligation. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  think  that  is 
correct. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Moral  or  otherwise. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  But  if  we  can 
continue  to  aid  the  countries  of  western 
Europe  when  they  are  short  of  the  rea¬ 
sonable  goal  of  recovery  which  we  estab¬ 
lish,  I  believe  we  must  evaluate  the  prob¬ 
lem  year  by  year,  see  what  their  progress 
is,  see  what  the  justification  is,  and  then 
take  such  action  as  we  believe  we  are 
justified  in  taking  to  aid  them,  based 
upon  their  past  experience  and  their  po¬ 
tential  for  future  recovery  up  to  the  goals 
we  may  eventually  set. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  agree  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  that  that  part  of  the  program  is  all 
right.  However,  I  wapt  it  clearly  under¬ 
stood — and  I  thought  that  was  true  of 
the  entire  membership  of  the  Senate — 
that  we  are  not  obligated  in  any  way  to 
go  on  with  this  program  unless  we  wish 
to  continue  it.  Personally  I  am  trying  to 
support  some  kind  of  a  program,  but  I 
want  to  know  where  we  are  going.  I 
want  answers  to  some  of  the  questions 
asked  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia  today. 
I  want  to  know  what  this ,  program  is 
going  to  do  to  us.  That  is  the  reason 
why  I  am  asking  these  questions  today. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Has  the  Senator  a 
copy  of  the  pact? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  The  North  Atlantic 
Pact? 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  have  a  copy  of  it. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  a  question.  If  the  pact  is 
ratified  as  a  treaty,  which  I  understand 
is  the  form  in  which  it  will  be  presented 
to  the  Senate,  will  article  3  legally  com¬ 
mit  the  United  States  to  carry  on  the 
Marshall  plan  aid,  or  the  ERP,  or  what- 
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ever  we  may  wish  to  call  it— the  aid 
which  we  are  discussing  today?  Under 
the  head  of  mutual  aid,  this  is  what  we 
are  asked  to  do: 

In  order  more  effectively  to  achieve  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  this  treaty  the  parties,  separately  and 
Jointly,  by  means  of  continuous  and  effective 
self-help  and  mutual  aid,  will  maintain  and 
develop  their  individual  and  collective  capac¬ 
ity 'to  resist  armed  attack. 

Could  it  not  be  said  that  this  mutual 
aid  would  enable  the  countries  which  are 
parties  to  the  pact  to  develop  themselves 
so  they  could  resist  armed  attack,  and 
that  therefore  we  are  in  duty  bound  to 
do  something  by  way  of  mutual  aid, 
either  through  the  Marshall  plan  or  the 
plan  outlined  in  the  North  Atlantic  Se¬ 
curity  Pact,  or  both  of  them — including 
mutual  aid  by  way  of  arms? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  think  it  is  open  to 
that  interpretation.  In  fact,  I  cannot 
see  any  necessity  for  article  3  if  it  is  not 
intended  to  bring  about  some  aid  in  an 
economic  sense  to  those  people,  to  help 
them  build  up  their  industries  so  that 
they  can  manufacture  weapons,  and  so 
that  they  will  be  equipped  for  combat  not 
only  in  the  field  of  actual  fighting  but 
also  in  the  economic  field,  to  provide  a 
defense  against  the  inroads  of  commu¬ 
nism.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  exactly 
what  this  plan  is  intended  to  do.  I  think 
there  is  a  commitment  in  it.  If  there  is 
no  commitment,  there  is  no  necessity  for 
the  meeting  downtown  on  April  4.  There 
Is  no  necessity  for  all  this  talk  about  it 
if  there  is  no  commitment  to  do  any¬ 
thing.  I  think  it  means  exactly  what 
it  says. 

When  it  comes  to  the  question  of  mu¬ 
tual  aid  it  is  very  much  as  was  described 
yesterday  by  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
IMr.  Jenner].  The  “mutual”  part  of  it 
will  be  our  part.  We  shall  be  expected  to 
give,  and  they  will  be  doing  the  taking, 
for  the  most  part.  It  has  been  claimed — 
and  I  have  heard  no  denial  of  it — that 
they  are  not  in  a  position  to  do  very 
much,  but  we  are,  and  they  are  counting 
on  us  to  give  most  of  the  so-called  mu¬ 
tual  aid. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Do  the  words  “mu¬ 
tual  aid”  in  article  3  relate  to  war  ma¬ 
teriel,  or  to  the  aid  which  we  are  giving 
at  the  present  time,  which  we  call  non¬ 
war  materiel,  but  which  consists  of  aid 
in  building  up  the  industry  and  capacity 
of  the  country  to  defend  itself,  or  even  to 
exist?  Would  “mutual  aid”  include  both 
such  aids? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  think  it  does  include 
both  economic  and  military  aid.  For 
proof  of  that  we  may  look  at  the  article 
which  provides  that  there  shall  be  an 
elimination  of  economic  conflicts  between 
the  various  nations.  The  last  sentence 
in  article  2  reads  as  follows: 

They  will  seek  to  eliminate  conflict  in  their 
international  economic  policies  and  will  en¬ 
courage  economic  collaboration  between  any 
or  all  of  them. 

This  is  not  only  a  military  pact,  this  is 
an  economic  pact,  and  that  is  one  phase 
of  it  which  is  receiving  very  little  discus¬ 
sion,  and  which  should  receive  a  great 
deal  of  attention  from  the  American  peo¬ 
ple,  particularly  those  who  work  in 
industry. 


Mr.  FERGUSON.  Does  the  sentence 
which  the  Senator  has  just  read  require 
other  countries  to  do  everything  possible 
to  form  an  economic  unit  such  as  they 
have  been  working  on  in  London  for  the 
past  few  days?  Is  there  not  some  re¬ 
sponsibility  on  those  nations  to  do  what 
they  are  doing  if  this  treaty  is  signed  by 
all  of  them?  Is  there  not  some  responsi¬ 
bility  on  their  part  to  do  what  they  are 
doing  today  in  London? 

They  will  seek  to  eliminate  conflict  in 
their  international  economic  policies  and  will 
encourage  economic  collaboration  between 
any  or  all  of  them. 

Is  there  not  a  responsibility  upon  them 
to  build  a  united  Europe  and  to  destroy 
economic  barriers,  such  as  tariff  barriers 
and  others,  between  their  countries? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  For  two  reasons: 
First,  because  it  is  a  part  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  under  the  Marshall  program;  and, 
secondly,  because  if  they  finally  enter 
into  this  agreement,  it  appears  to  be  an 
obligation  of  this  agreement  as  well. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc¬ 
Clellan  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Utah  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Does  not  the  same 
obligation  which  the  Senator  has  just 
read,  namely,  to  eliminate  conflict  in 
their  international  economic  policies  and 
encourage  economic  collaboration  be¬ 
tween  any  or  all  of  them,  apply  to  the 
United  States  as  well  as  the  other  coun¬ 
tries? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  If  we  were  parties,  I 
think  it  is  obvious  that  it  would  apply 
to  us. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  So  we  would  be  bind¬ 
ing  ourselves,  if  we  went  into  this  pact, 
not  merely  along  military  lines,  but  also, 
as  the  Senator  has  indicated,  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  we,  the  United  States,  obligate 
ourselves,  with  all  the  other  11  countries, 
to  seek  to  eliminate  conflict  in  their  in¬ 
ternational  economic  policies  and  en¬ 
courage  economic  collaboration  between 
any  or  all  of  them. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  think  so;  and  I  may 
point  out  that  it  is  my  judgment,  after 
going  into  this  matter  somewhat,  that  it 
is  probably  a  commitment  to  take  some¬ 
thing  like  the  International  Trade  Agree¬ 
ment,  which  is  in  the  offing  and  is  to  be 
brought  before  the  Senate  after  a  while. 
By  the  way,  I  think  we  should  take  time 
to  consider  what  that  is.  My  objection 
to  this  matter  is  that  these  various  re¬ 
quests  are  brought  in  on  the  installment 
plan.  We  are  told,  “Consider  just  this 
much;  do  not  bother  with  all  of  it,  but 
take  only  this  one  step  at  this  time.” 

But  after  that  is  done,  Mr.  President, 
we  shall  later  be  presented  with  the  im¬ 
plementation  bills,  and  then  later  we 
shall  have  the  International  Trade 
Treaty,  which  must  be  in  harmony  with 
the  proposal  now  before  us.  If  we  go  into 
the  agreement  now  requested,  in  effect 
we  shall  have  bound  ourselves  to  go  into 
the  other  agreements  or  proposals.  Per¬ 
haps  we  should  do  that,  but  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  should  know  what  we  shall  be 
required  to  do  if  we  sign  the  treaty 
which  will  soon  be  before  us. 


Mr.  DONNELL.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Utah  think  that  it  is  the  function 
and  right  and  duty  of  every  Member  of 
the  Senate — not  only  those  who  are 
members  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  but  the  other  83  Senators  like¬ 
wise — to  have  every  opportunity  to  know 
fully  both  the  military,  the  economic,  and 
all  other  implications  of  this  treaty  be¬ 
fore  we  vote  on  it? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  think  so.  Let  me 
say  in  that  connection  that  I  have  re¬ 
ferred  and  shall  refer  again  to  the  letter 
which  the  Senator  from  Missouri  and  I. 
sent  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

I  think  what  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
has  said  is  especially  true,  inasmuch  as 
the  members  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  now,  for  the  most  part — not 
all  its  members;  from  what  has  been  said 
by  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
looper],  I  think  probably  he  is  not  a 
party  to  advocacy  of  the  pact — seem 
to  be  advocates  of  the  pact.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  after  reading  the  President’s  let¬ 
ter — assuming  that  he  had  been  cor¬ 
rectly  informed — I  came  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  most  of  the  members  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  insofar  as 
it  is  concerned,  do  not  need  to  hold 
hearings;  they  have  been  “in”  on  the 
matter  from  the  very  beginning,  and  they 
already  know  all  the  answers,  and  proba¬ 
bly  they  could  turn  the  matter  over  to 
us  tomorrow  without  having  any  hearing 
at  all.  I  make  that  assumption  of 
course,  on  the  theory  that  the  President 
was  not  misinformed;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  think  the 
matter  has  not  gone  that  far,  and  that 
there  are  Senators  on  the  committee  who 
have  not  yet  made  up  their  minds  about 
the  treaty,  and  who  can  benefit  from 
having  hearings  held. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  does, 
the  Senator  from  Utah  refer  to  the  let¬ 
ter  written  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  under  date  of  March  17, 
1949,  and  to  be  found  at  pages  2895  and 
2896  of  the  Congressional  Record  for 
March  21? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Yes. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Utah  refer  to  the  following  lan¬ 
guage  contained  in  that  letter: 

In  view  of  the  Importance  of  the  present 
treaty  there  has  been  close  collaboration  be¬ 
tween  the  State  Department  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  since  its  inception. 

And  also  this  language: 

The  treaty  has  subsequently  been  nego¬ 
tiated  in  accordances  with  the  advice  con¬ 
tained  in  that  resolution — 

Namely,  Senate  Resolution  239 — 

and  with  full  and  detailed  consulation  with 
the  committee. 

Does  the  Senator  also  refer  to  the  fur¬ 
ther  language  of  the  letter  from  the 
President,  to  which  I  have  adverted,  and 
I  read  now  beginning  with  the  middle  of 
a  sentence: 

the  Foreign  Relations  has  already  carefully 
considered  its  provisions — 

Meaning  the  provisions  of  the  treaty. 
Is  that  some  of  the  language  to  which 
the  Senator  from  Utah  has  been  refer¬ 
ring? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  is  pointing  it  out  correctly. 
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That  is  one  reason  why  I  became  con¬ 
vinced — as  probably  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  became  convinced — that  under 
those  circumstances,  if  the  President 
were  correct,  there  would  be  only  one 
thing  to  do,  and  that  would  be  to  permit 
all  Senators  who  are  not  members  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  attend 
the  meetings  of  that  committee  and  to 
ask  questions  and  receive  answers  to  their 
questions.  This  should  be  done  because 
the  committee,  according  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  is  a  coauthor  of  the  treaty.  It  is 
committed  to  it.  That  is  no  reflection 
upon  it,  I  have  no  intention  of  reflecting 
upon  the  very  able  Senators  who  make 
up  that  committee.  But  I  say  that  in 
fairness  to  all  of  us  and  in  the  interest 
of  making  all  information  available, 
favorable  or  unfavorable,  to  the  treaty,  it 
is  asking  too  much  of  them  to  expect 
them  to  bring  before  us,  here  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Chamber,  all  the  material  and  all  the 
facts  bearing  on  that  matter,  and  some 
of  which  might  argue  against  their 
thinking  in  regard  to  the  pact  to  which 
they  now  are  committed. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Let  me  ask  if  it  is 
correct  that  no  reflection  was  intended 
by  the  letter  addressed  to  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Utah  and  myself. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  No  reflection  at  all 
was  intended.  That  letter  is  simply  in 
keeping  with  the  policy  of  the  Senate  to 
permit  the  Members  of  the  Senate  to  ask 
questions  about  matters  of  importance  to 
the  Senate. 

I  know  the  situation  has  been  referred 
to  as  an  almost  impossible  one.  I  shall 
refer  to  that  in  greater  detail  later  on. 

I  daresay  that  if  the  request  we  have 
made  of  the  committee  is  granted,  prob¬ 
ably  not  more  than  8  or  10  Senators  will 
appear  before  the  committee  and  will 
request  the  privilege  of  interrogating 
witnesses;  and  there  may  be  not  more 
than  5,  10,  or  15  Senators,  at  the  outside, 
who  will  have  suggestions  in  regard  to 
what  witnesses  should  be  called  and  what 
material  should  be  investigated. 

So  I  see  no  practical  impasse,  so  far 
as  that  is  concerned. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Even  if  every  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Senate  not  on  the  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  Committee  were  to  avail  himself 
of  the  privilege  of  participating  in  the 
hearings  before  the  committee,  is  not  the 
vital  importance  of  the  treaty  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  national  interest  and 
the  interest  of  the  Republic  such  as  to 
make  it  advisable  for  us  to  spend  all  the 
time  that  it  is  necessary  to  spend  in  or¬ 
der  that  all  the  other  Members  of  the 
Senate,  the  other  83  Senators,  may  be 
able  to  know  as  much  about  the  treaty  as 
do  the  members  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  agree  in  general 
with  the  suggestion  that  the  treaty  is 
so  important  that  every  opportunity  to 
obtain  information  should  be  afforded 
the  Members  of  the  Senate,  so  that  when 
the  Senate  finally  concludes  its  action  on 
this  matter  the  people  of  the  United 
States  will  be  united  in  their  position  re¬ 
garding  it.  If  the  Senate  refuses  to  rat¬ 


ify  the  treaty  the  people  of  the  United 
States  should  be  fairly  well  back  of  that 
position.  If  the  Senate  does  ratify  the 
treaty  the  people  of  the  country  should 
be  back  of  that  position  to  a  man.  So  I 
think  that  that  result,  one  way  or  the 
other,  could  possibly  come  as  a  result  of 
carrying  out  our  suggestion  to  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  As  I  understand 
the  matter,  the  treaty  now  under  con¬ 
sideration  is  proposed,  just  as  the  United 
Nations  Charter  was  proposed,  as  a 
means  of  keeping  peace  in  the  world.  If 
that  be  true,  is  not  it  advisable  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the 
people  of  the  other  nations  which  are  to 
become  signatories  to  the  treaty,  under¬ 
stand  all  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  at  the 
time  when  we  vote  on  the  treaty,  so  that 
we  may  decide  if  it  will  keep  the  peace? 
Let  us  consider  the  last  sentence  of  arti¬ 
cle  2  of  the  proposed  treaty:  “They  will 
seek  to  eliminate  conflict  in  their  inter¬ 
national  economic  policies  and  will  en¬ 
courage  economic  collaboration  between 
any  or  all  of  them,”  and,  in  short,  to  do 
what  is  provided  in  articles  II,  III,  and 
IV  of  the  treaty — things  which,  at  least 
in  the  opinion  of  some  of  us,  will  help  to 
keep  peace  among  all  the  nations  of  the 
world.  The  question  for  us  to  decide  is 
if  we  agree  to  these  provisions  and  ratify 
the  treaty.  Will  the  treaty  keep  the 
peace? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  That  is  what  the 
proponents  of  the  treaty  say,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  they  are  sincere  in  saying  it  and  in 
stating  that  they  believe  the  objective 
and  purpose  of  the  treaty  is  to  keep  the 
peace.  Of  course,  Mr.  President,  the 
question  immediately  arises,  Will  it  keep 
the  peace? 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Very  well.  In  or¬ 
der  to  keep  the  peace,  should  not  we  be 
willing  to  ratify  this  treaty?  In  other 
words,  should  not  we  be  willing  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  keeping  the  peace  and  adopt  the 
provisions  of  this  treaty? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  mean  the  provisions  of 
the  treaty  or  the  provisions  of  other  pro¬ 
posals? 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  I  mean  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  treaty,  perhaps  supple¬ 
mented  by  other  proposals  if  necessary. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Yes;  we  should  con¬ 
sider  whether  the  treaty,  or  proposals, 
will  result  in  keeping  the  peace;  and,  if 
they  do  not  violate  the  Constitution,  we 
should  consider  whether  we  should  be 
willing  to  adopt  all  the  other  proposals 
which  are  made  in  this  connection. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Then  I  come  back 
to  the  question  I  asked  the  able  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Donnell]  as  to 
whether  there  can  be  an  unconstitutional 
treaty.  I  am  of  the  present  opinion 
that  there  cannot  be  an  unconstitutional 
treaty.  The  only  limit  on  the  treaty¬ 
making  power  is  the  ballot  box. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
see  whether  I  understand  what  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Michigan  is  saying.  He  does 
not  mean  to  say,  I  assume,  that  we  can 
change  a  treaty  at  the  ballot  box;  does 
he? 


Mr.  FERGUSON.  I  mean  that  is  the 
only  way  the  people  can  make  their  senti¬ 
ments  known,  and  if  they  are  not  satis¬ 
fied  with  a  treaty  after  it  is  ratified  it 
may  be  denounced;  but  the  courts  cannot 
declare  it  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  am  not  so  sure 
about  that.  I  should  say — and  this  is 
only  a  curbstone  opinion,  for  which 
lawyers  are  famous — that  if  a  treaty 
should  violate  the  Constitution,  it  would 
in  effect  give  the  Senate  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  the  power  to 
amend  the  Constitution;  because  if  a 
treaty  is  unconstitutional  and  if  it  is  rati¬ 
fied,  and  thus  becomes  the  law  of  the 
land,  and  If  it  is  upheld,  then  in  effect  it 
amends  the  Constitution  by  bypassing  all 
the  machinery  set  up  in  the  Constitution 
itself  for  the  amendment  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  My  reason  for  say¬ 
ing  that  we  cannot  have  an  unconstitu¬ 
tional  treaty  is  that  under  the  Curtiss- 
Wright  case  (299  U.  S.  304)  it  was  stated 
that  international  sovereignty  is  over 
and  above  and  outside  the  Constitution. 
“The  broad  statement  that  the  Federal 
Government  can  exercise  no  powers  ex¬ 
cept  those  specifically  enumerated  in  the 
Constitution,  and  such  implied  powers 
as  are  necessary  and  proper  to  carry 
into  effect  the  enumerated  powers,  is 
categorically  true  only  in  respect  of  our 
internal  affairs.” 

.  The  Curtiss-Wright  and  Holland 
against  Missouri  decisions  make  it  clear 
that  it  is  impossible  to  have  an  uncon¬ 
stitutional  treaty,  because  there  is  no 
way  by  which  the  court  can  review  a 
treaty. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  cannot  say  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Michigan.  It  is 
an  interesting  suggestion  and  I  think 
that  is  one  of  the  questions  that  should 
be  explored,  if  I  may  so  state  at  this 
moment,  at  a  time  and  under  conditions 
where  we  are  not  under  terrific  pressure 
to  ratify  a  treaty.  By  that  I  mean  the 
period  after  the  signing. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  further  inquiry? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  for  a  question. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Did  the  Senator  hear, 
the  other  day,  in  the  response  that  was 
made  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
when  he  made  the  inquiry  as  to  whether 
it  was  possible  to  have  an  unconstitu¬ 
tional  treaty,  the  illustration  which  I 
mentioned,  namely,  this:  Suppose  a 
treaty  were  to  be  ratified  providing  that 
on  the  next  morning  after  the  ratifica¬ 
tion  of  the  treaty,  every  third  person  in 
the  United  States  should  be  taken  out 
and  shot. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  remember  that. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  understood  at  that 
time  the  Senator  from  Michigan  was  in¬ 
clined  to  think  there  might  be  some  point 
in  tlie  suggestion  that  such  a  treaty 
might  be  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  May  I  answer  that? 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Just  a  moment.  If 
I  may  ask  the  further  question:  Is  it  not 
a  fact  that  the  Curtiss-Wright  case,  in 
substance,  merely  holds  that  it  is  not 
necessary  in  the  course  of  the  negotia¬ 
tion  of  a  treaty  that  the  President  be  able 
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to  point  to  a  specific  provision  in  the 
Constitution  authorizing  it;  that  there  is 
a  power  under  which  the  President  can 
proceed  in  the  case  of  external  affairs, 
which  does  not  exist  in  the  case  of  in¬ 
ternal  affairs;  in  which  latter  case  it  is 
necessary  to  point  to  the  specific  provi¬ 
sion  of  the  Constitution?  Is  not  that 
the  holding  in  the  Curtiss-Wright  case? 
Is  it  not  true  also  that  the  case  of  Mis¬ 
souri  against  Holland,  which  is  one  which 
would  require  very  careful  analysis,  does 
not  hold  that  there  cannot  be  an  un¬ 
constitutional  treaty?  Is  the  Senator 
familiar  with  those  two  cases?  Does  he 
recall  them  at  the  moment? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  am  somewhat  fa¬ 
miliar  with  them.  I  have  not  read  them 
very  recently,  but  I  am  familiar  with  the 
doctrine  that  is  supposed  to  have  been 
laid  down  in  those  cases,  and  I  think  I 
agree  in  substance  with  the  suggestions 
of  the  Senator  respecting  those  two 
cases.  I  have  a  strong  feeling  on  the 
question  whether  or  not  a  treaty  that  is 
in  violation  of  the  Constitution  could  be 
entered  into,  and  whether  it  would  be¬ 
come  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  I 
think  that  has  not  been  decided.  I  think 
that  is  still  open. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  ask  you  if  you  have 
in  effect  said,  in  answering  the  Senator 
from  Michigan,  in  your  curbstone  opin¬ 
ion,  it  is  not  possible  to  bypass  the 
Constitution  by  means  of  a  treaty  and  to 
enact  something  into  a  treaty  which  is 
contrary  to  express  provision  or  impli¬ 
cation  of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  think  that  is  ex¬ 
actly  correct,  and  I  think  if  the  case  were 
presented  squarely  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  Court  would  so  hold,  that  we  cannot 
in  effect  amend  the  Constitution  by 
means  of  a  treaty. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Let  me  ask  the  Sen¬ 
ator  some  questions.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Is  it  not  true  that 
when  this  Nation  was  founded  it  ac¬ 
quired  or  took  upon  itself  entire  sover¬ 
eignty  and  is  not  that  sovereignty  over 
and  above  what  is  provided  for  in  the 
Constitution,  so  far  as  domestic  matters 
are  concerned?  What  does  the  Senator 
say  about  that? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  would  say  the  Con¬ 
stitution  I  think  is  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land.  It  is  what  the  Senator  and  I 
are  sworn  to  defend,  and  all  the  powers 
not  granted  in  it  are  reserved  to  the 
people. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Yes ;  but  as  I  under¬ 
stand  the  case  of  United  States  v.  Cur¬ 
tiss-Wright  Export  Corp.  (299  U.  S.  304), 
it  said  the  entire  sovereignty  the  United 
States  Government  has  is  not  in  the 
States  so  far  as  international  law  is  con¬ 
cerned,  and  therefore  we  did  not  take 
it  from  the  States.  We  took  it  because 
we  became  a  sovereign  nation.  The 
Court  said: 

And  since  the  States  severally  never  pos¬ 
sessed  International  powers,  such  powers 
could  not  have  been  carved  from  the  mass 
of  State  powers  but  obviously  were  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  United  States  from  some  other 
source. 


Mr.  WATKINS.  If  I  may  ask  the  Sen¬ 
ator  a  question,  were  not  the  Thirteen 
Original  Colonies  sovereign  nations  be¬ 
fore  they  formed  the  Union? 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  No,  no;  they  were 
not.  They  had  their  ties  to  Great 
Britain,  which  held  the  entire  sover¬ 
eignty. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  They  broke  them  off 
before  they  adopted  the  Constitution,  as 
I  remember. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  At  least  the  Curtiss- 
Wright  case  says  that  entire  sovereignty 
did  not  exist  in  the  States,  but  the  United 
States  Government  itself  took  on  all 
powers  of  sovereignty,  the  same  as  that 
which  Great  Britain  or  any  other  nation 
possesses. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  appreciate  the  sug¬ 
gestion. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Therefore,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  have  an  unconstitutional 
treaty. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  should  appreciate 
the  suggestion  from  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  as  to  how  we  would  handle  the 
State  of  Texas.  Texas  came  in  as  a  sov¬ 
ereign  nation,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Yes;  I  would  say 
that  it  did. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  And  all  the  States, 
other  than  the  Original  Thirteen,  came 
in,  of  course,  ,as  part  of  the  territory. 
But  the  State  of  Texas  came  in  as  a  sov¬ 
ereign  nation.  It  was  the  Republic  of 
Texas,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Yes.  But  the 
United  States  Government  had  full  sov¬ 
ereignty  prior  to  1848  when  the  State  of 
Texas  became  a  part  of  the  United 
States.  If  it  had  full  sovereignty,  is  it 
not  true  that  it  can  make  any  treaty  it 
desires  with  a  foreign  nation — in  fact, 
should  make  treaties  in  order  to  keep 
the  peace? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  The  Senator  is  now 
speaking  about  the  United  States,  I  as¬ 
sume. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  I  am  talking  about 
the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  We  could  make 
treaties.  We  have  the  power  to  make 
treaties.  But  I  still  believe  treaties  can¬ 
not  be  made  in  violation  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  because  that  is  the  grant  of  power. 
The  President  derives  his  power  from  the 
Constitution.  The  Constitution  is  a 
grant  of  power,  and  all  not  granted  re¬ 
mains  in  the  people. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Does  the  Senator  re¬ 
call  that  the  case  of  Missouri  against  Hol¬ 
land  was  the  migratory  bird  case,  that 
no  question  was  therein  involved  as  to 
whether  the  President  and  the  Senate 
could  by  treaty  exceed  their  powers  un¬ 
der  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  in  that  case  there  was  no  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  whether  a  treaty  could  violate 
a  provision  of  the  Constitution?  Does 
the  Senator  recall  that  the  question  was 
merely  one  between  the  Nation  and  the 
States,  as  to  whether  the  Nation  could 
enter  into  a  migratory  bird  treaty  in  view 
of  the  powers  reserved  to  the  States? 
And  does  not  the  Senator  also  recall  that 
in  the  Curtiss-Wright  case  the  point  de¬ 
cided  by  the  court  was  simply  that  the 


executive  department,  does  not  in  inter¬ 
national  affairs  have  to  go  to  a  specific 
provision  of  the  Constittuion  for  its  au¬ 
thority,  whereas  in  internal  affairs  it 
does  have  to  go  to  a  specific  provision  of 
the  Constitution  for  its  authority? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  As  I  remember  the 
case,  it  was  to  that  general  effect. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Utah  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  For  a  question?  I 
may  say  that  these  distinguished  law¬ 
yers  seem  to  be  opening  their  guns  on 
me.  I  am  just  a  Senator  barely  out  of 
the  freshman  class.  To  have  these  dis¬ 
tinguished  constitutional  lawyers  fire 
these  questions  is  giving  me  a  good  work¬ 
out.  But  I  may  not  be  giving  the  right 
answers. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  The  Senator  from 
Utah  is  doing  very  well. 

Mr.  TAFT.  It  seems  to  me  that  article 
VI  of  the  Constitution  is  the  whole  basis 
of  the  discussion.  It  says: 

This  Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  which  shall  be  made  in  pur¬ 
suance  thereof;  and  all  treaties  made,  or 
which  shall  be  made,  under  the  authority  of 
the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  a  law  must 
be  in  accordance  with  the  Constitution. 
But  treaties  are  put  upon  a  separate  and 
distinct  basis.  The  Constitution  says, 
“all  treaties  made  or  which  shall  be  made 
under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States.”  They  are  put  on  a  parallel  basis 
with  the  Constitution  itself;  so  that 
there  certainly  is  some  justification  for 
the  claim,  does  the  Senator  not  think, 
that  at  least  there  is  no  provision  that 
treaties  must  be  in  accord  with  the 
Constitution? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  In  answer  to  that  I 
would  say  there  are  lawyers  who  think 
a  treaty  should  be,  and  there  are  others 
who  think  a  treaty  should  not  be,  in 
accord  with  the  Constitution.  That  pre¬ 
sents  the  very  problem  I  am  trying  to 
present  here,  if  I  am  able  to  finish,  which 
is  that  the  treaty  is  a  very  important 
matter  and  should  receive  the  utmost 
careful  and  thorough  consideration  be¬ 
fore  it  is  signed  and  before  we  are  under 
the  pressure  to  go  ahead  after  we  have 
committed  ourselves  by  adding  our  sig¬ 
nature  to  the  treaty. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen¬ 
ator  will  yield,  what  I  was  going  to  sug¬ 
gest  was  that  the  limitation  on  treaties 
was  not  the  Constitution,  but  the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  United  States.  It  seems  to  me 
that  authority  in  some  respects  may  be 
subject  to  certain  constitutional  provi¬ 
sions;  but,  apparently,  in  the  case  of 
Holland  against  Missouri,  all  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Constitution  are  not  a 
limitation  on  treaties.  I  suggest  to  the 
Senator  that  we  can  argue  whether  par¬ 
ticular  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
limit  the  authority  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  What  about  the  Bill 
of  Rights? 

Mr.  TAFT.  That  is  one  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  which  I  think  the  Senator  should 
discuss. 
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Mr.  WATKINS.  All  these  questions 
point  up  the  fact  that  there  is  a  vast 
difference  of  opinion  between  lawyers  on 
this  question.  I  did  not  intend  to  dis¬ 
cuss  constitutional  questions  today, 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Has  the  Senator 
from  Utah  ever  read  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Hackworth,  formerly  attorney  for  the 
State  Department,  who  advanced  a  very 
interesting  theory  before  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Commerce,  that  an  agreement 
made  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  without  any  consideration  by  the 
Senate,  was  morally  and  legally  binding 
on  the  United  States  under  international 
law,  even  without  any  constitutional 
safeguards?  I  do  not  know  that  he 
found  full  concurrence  in  that  view,  but 
he  earnestly  advanced  it  before  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  May  I  add  that  I 
do  not  know  whether  the  Senator  is 
aware  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Hackworth  is 
now  a  justice  on  the  World  Court,  where 
he  can  put  his  ideas  into  practice. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Along  the  line  of  the 
inquiry  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  does 
the  Senator  from  Utah  care  to  express 
himself  at  the  moment  as  to  whether 
it  would  be  possible,  in  his  opinion  as  a 
lawyer  and  former  judge,  for  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  by  a  treaty 
ratified  by  the  Senate,  to  declare  war, 
although  under  the  terms  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  Congress  shall  have  the  power  to 
declare  war?  Does  the  Senator  think 
at  this  moment,  as  he  is  at  present  ad¬ 
vised,  that  a  mere  treaty  could  bypass 
that  provision  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  certainly  do  not 
agree  with  that. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  The  Senator  does  not 
agree  that  it  could  bypass  that  provision 
of  the  Constitution? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  No;  I  do  not  think  it 
could  bypass  the  Constitution.  I  have 
not  made  a  complete  study  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  pact  or  proposed  treaty.  We  have 
many  calls  on  our  time.  We  have  had 
the  text  for  only  a  short  time,  and  it 
would  require  a  considerable  period  of 
study  to  go  into  all  the  legal  questions  in¬ 
volved.  They  are  not  as  easy  as  they 
may  seem.  Curbstone  opinions  do  not 
get  us  very  far.  I  think  there  are  many 
questions  which  can  be  legitimately 
raised  and  which  ought  to  be  considered 
in  an  atmosphere  of  absolute  freedom 
from  pressure,  so  that  we  can  go  into 
them  and  not  feel,  as  we  probably  shall 
feel  after  this  pact  is  signed,  that  we 
cannot  say  this  or  that  or  do  this  or  that 
because  we  may  give  aid  and  comfort  to 
an  enemy. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  continue 
some  observations  I  started  awhile  ago, 
and  of  which  I  have  almost  lost  track 
because  of  the  questions  which  have  been 
asked.  I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  have 
not  had  time,  up  until  now,  to  give  the 
necessary  study  to  all  these  legal  ques¬ 


tions  which  are  involved.  What  I  have 
said  is  more  or  less  in  the  nature  of  curb¬ 
stone  opinion  in  reply  to  numerous  ques¬ 
tions  regarding  the  Constitution.  When 
interrupted,  I  was  directing  attention  to 
what  the  President  of  the  United  States 
had  said  to  me  in  his  letter  in  response 
to  my  request  that  we  be  given  at  least 
60  days  from  the  time  the  text  of  the 
treaty  was  made  public  to  study  it  be¬ 
fore  it  would  be  signed.  The  President 
said  “No”  very  courteously.  Some  dis¬ 
cussion  has  taken  place  since  that  time 
as  to  whether  that  has  been  the  proper 
stand  to  take. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
in  Denmark  and  Italy,  if  we  can  credit 
the  press  dispatches,  the  parliaments  of 
those  two  countries  have  been  given  op¬ 
portunity  to  study  the  pact  and  to  give 
it  their  approval  before  their  ambassa¬ 
dors  or  plenipotentiaries  come  to  this 
country  for  the  ceremony  of  signing  the 
pact.  That  might  be  a  good  precedent 
for  us  to  follow,  although,  of  course,  it 
is  not  binding  upon  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

This  matter  has  attracted  some  at¬ 
tention  in  the  press.  I  wish  now  to  read 
from  an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Star  on  the  23d  of  this 
month,  and  which  reads  as  follows: 

President  Truman  has  indicated  that  the 
North  Atlantic  Pact  will  be  signed,  as 
planned,  on  April  4,  which  would  be  17  days 
after  the  text  of  that  agreement  was  put 
before  the  people.  Senator  Watkins,  of 
Utah  believes,  there  should  be  an  Interval 
of  60  days  between  the  publication  of  the 
text  of  the  pact  and  its  signature. 

It  is  hard  to  know  how  much  importance 
should  be  attached  to  this  disagreement. 
The  President  would  have  been  entirely 
within  his  rights  had  he  decided  to  hold 
up  any  publication  until  after  the  treaty 
had  been  signed.  In  fact,  that  is  the  usual 
procedure.  But  an  exception  has  been  made 
in  this  instance  because,  to  use  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  words,  “of  the  importance  of  the 
present  treaty.” 

There  can  be  no  question  of  its  importance. 
Senator  Vandenbero  has  just  told  the  United 
States  conference  of  mayors  that  it  is  the 
most  important  step  in  American  foreign 
policy  since  promulgation  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  Senator  Watkins  believes  that 
with  ratification  of  the  treaty  "we  shall  have 
become  so  involved  in  the  affairs  and  troubles 
of  Europe  and  of  the  rest  of  the  world  that 
we  shall  not  be  able  to  withdraw,  but  we 
shall  be  involved  in  them  forever.”  The 
Star  agrees  with  both  statements,  although 
it  believes  we  are  going  to  be  irrevocably 
involved  in  the  affairs  and  troubles  of  Eu¬ 
rope  in  any  event,  and  favors  ratification 
of  the  treaty  in  the  belief  that  this  would 
mean  fewer  troubles,  not  more  troubles. 

It  is  important,  however,  to  have  the 
largest  possible  measure  of  public  support 
behind  the  treaty  if  and  when  it  is  ratified. 
Quite  possibly,  a  majority  of  the  people  are 
already  in  favor  of  ratification.  But  if  any 
significant  minority  holds  a  different  view, 
it  unquestionably  would  be  desirable  to  win 
them  over  as  proponents,  if  that  can  be  done 
by  public  study  and  debate  of  the  pact’s  pro¬ 
visions. 

To  me  this  last  paragraph  is  very,  very 
important,  and  especially  the  last  sen¬ 
tence: 

But  if  any  significant  minority  holds  a 
different  view,  it  unquestionably  would  be 
desirable  to  win  them  over  as  proponents,  if 
that  can  be  done  by  public  study  and  debate 
on  the  pact’s  provisions. 


I  intend  to  come  back  to  that  section 
of  the  editorial  after  I  have  read  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  it.  I  continue: 

Senator  Watkins  fears  that  once  the  pact 
has  been  signed  there  will  be  heavy  pressure 
on  the  Senate  to  ratify  it  as  a  matter  of  good 
faith,  and  he  does  not  believe  this  can  be 
compensated  for  by  full  debate  after  signa¬ 
ture.  This  probably  is  not  an  idle  fear,  and 
since  it  is  likely  that  pressure  of  other  busi¬ 
ness  will  prevent  Senate  consideration  of 
the  treaty  before  May  or  June,  it  is  hard  to 
see  any  compelling  reason  for  signature  by 
April  4. 

This  newspaper  is  unreservedly  in  favor  of 
ratification  of  the  treaty  without  any  mate¬ 
rial  change.  That  is  merely  another  reason, 
however,  why  the  Star  would  look  with  mis¬ 
giving  on  any  approach  to  ratification  which 
smacks  of  steam-roller  tactics,  or  which 
could  reasonably  be  interpreted  as  such. 
The  North  Atlantic  Pact  finds  its  justifica¬ 
tion  in  the  logic  of  our  times.  And  the  more 
this  logic  is  explored,  the  more  compelling 
will  be  the  case  for  ratification.  If  this  is  a 
sound  view  of  the  situation,  then  the  pro¬ 
ponents  of  the  pact  may  discover  that  a 
needlessly  early  signing  of  the  treaty  will 
give  its  opponents  a  better  argument  than 
they  could  have  found  in  a  debate  on  the 
merits. 

There  is  much  in  that  editorial  with 
which  I  agree,  but  I  desire  to  go  back  to 
the  paragraph  I  mentioned  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  ago,  namely,  the  following: 

But  if  any  significant  minority  holds  a 
different  view,  it  unquestionably  would  be 
desirable  to  win  them  over  as  proponents,  if 
that  can  be  done  by  public  study  and  debate 
on  the  pact’s  provisions. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  fact  that  it  has  been  a  difficult  matter 
to  get  before  the  people  of  this  country 
any  debate  or  the  statement  of  any  Sen¬ 
ator  or  public  official  who  raised  any 
question  about  the  desirability  of  enter¬ 
ing  into  this  pact. 

I  called  attention  in  my  address  on 
March  8  to  this  very  situation.  In  a 
subsequent  statement  to  the  Senate  I 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  press 
of  the  country  gave  very  little  notice  to 
any  questions  raised  with  respect  to  the 
pact.  The  newspapers  in  Washington, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Star  I  think, 
did  not  mention  the  fact  that  any  ques¬ 
tion  had  been  raised  by  me  or  any  other 
Senator  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

One  of  the  leading  newspapers  in  the 
United  States,  the  New  York  Times, 
which  publishes  “all  the  news  that  is  fit 
to  print,”  ignored  the  first,  statement  I 
made,  but  later,  after  I  had  made  the 
second  one,  did  carry  a  news  story 
about  it. 

Then  there  was  an  observation  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Krock  in  the  New  York  Times, 
under  date  of  March  10,  1949,  in  which 
Mr.  Krock  pointed  out  some  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  I  had  raised,  or  at  least  the  dilem¬ 
mas  we  faced,  and  my  criticism  of  the 
situation  in  which  one  certain  newspaper 
was  able  to  get  the  information  when  the 
rest  of  them  were  not,  and  when  even  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  not  on  the  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee  did  not  get  the 
information. 

Then,  after  he  goes  on  with  that  state¬ 
ment,  he  gets  to  what  he  describes  as  a 
“paradox”  which  I  pointed  up  by  my 
address.  I  shall  comment  on  this,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  an  important  development  in 
the  history  of  the  pact,  and  points  out 
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that  I  was  justified  in  calling  attention 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  any¬ 
thing  before  the  people  of  this  country 
which  might  in  any  way  question  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  entering  into  the  pact.  I  am 
not  blaming  anyone  in  the  Senate  for 
that  situation, -but  in  this  country,  where 
we  pride  ourselves  on  the  fact  that  we 
have  full  information,  it  seems  we  now 
have  an  iron  curtain  here  through  which 
some  of  us  cannot  get  through  to  the 
people  with  respect  to  certain  phases  of 
this  treaty.  Said  Mr.  Krock : 

But  Mr.  Watkins  in  the  course  of  this  same 
speech  furnished  a  paradox.  Though  com¬ 
plaining  that  the  secrecy  surrounding  the 
pact  negotiations  and  the  evolution  of  the 
text  had  kept  the  Senate  in  official  ignorance 
of  what  it  will  soon  be  asked  to  approve,  and 
cannot  take  effect  until  that  approval  is 
given,  he  criticized  the  only  channel  of  in¬ 
formation  which  provided  him  with  the  ma¬ 
terials  of  his  complaints  and  the  substance 
of  his  fears.  That  channel  is  the  public 
press. 

“To  be  very  frank  about  .the  matter,”  he 
said,  after  stating  his  belief  that  part  of  the 
press  has  become  a  propaganda  machine  to 
achieve  the  situation  he  opposes,  “I  do  not 
like  the  idea  of  having  to  depend  on  a  news¬ 
paper  columnist  for  information  which  will 
be  of  help  to  me  in  making  up  my  mind  in 
regard  to  such  a  proposal.” 

I  omit  material  in  the  way  of  explana¬ 
tion,  not  necessary  to  this  discussion,  and 
I  come  to  this: 

Here  was  a  Senator  calling  op  the  Execu¬ 
tive  for  information  about  a  treaty  of  vast 
consequence,  and  for  time  to  consider  this 
information  before  it  is  signed.  But  here 
was  the  same  Senator  joining  the  press  to 
the  Executive  as  partners  in  an  effort  to  make 
the  Senate  rubber-stamp  a  rush  order,  and 
failing  to  make  due  acknowledgment  of  his 
obvious  debt  to  the  press. 

The  facts  would  not  have  been  overstated 
if  that  acknowledgment  had  far  outweighed 
the  part  of  Mr.  Watkins’  speech  which  was 
critical  of  certain  editorials  supporting  the 
aims  of  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  and  of  some 
news  reports  of  his  previous  speech  on  the 
subject. 

I  want  Senators  to  note  this: 

So  far  as  the  Washington  staff  of  this  news¬ 
paper  is.  concerned,  no  greater  diligence, 
tenacity,  and  knowledge  of  the  subject  were 
ever  required  in  giving  due  information  to 
the  public — and  Senator  Watkins — about  a 
negotiation  in  this  field  and  of  this  gravity. 

During  the  conferences  at  Dumbarton 
Oaks,  while  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  was  being  written,  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  imposed  the  same  secrecy,  and  only 
by  ceaseless  reportorial  effort  were  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  Congress  informed,  in  time  to  assure 
adequate  debate,  of  the  agreements  on  the 
veto,  on  the  admission  of  White  Russia  and 
the  Ukraine  as  separate  pations,  and  other 
matters. 

And  note  this: 

But  the  official  wall  between  the  public 
and  essential  information  on  the  North  At¬ 
lantic  pact  was  even  higher,  thicker,  and 
more  difficult  to  penetrate.  That,  however, 
was  accomplished  in  a  responsible  manner, 
and  that  is  why  the  Senate  and  the  public 
will  have  had  a  proper  opportunity  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  issues  pro  and  con.  That  also  is 
why  Mr.  Watkins  was  able  to  come  to  an 
opinion  about  the  official  tactics  to  which 
he  took  exception. 

I  may  be  indebted,  and  probably  we 
are  all  indebted,  to  the  New  York  Times 


for  giving  us,  I  was  going  to  say,  a  blow 
by  blow  account  of  the  writing  of  this 
text,  but  I  am  somewhat  intrigued  by  a 
situation  created  by  what  Mr.  Krock  has 
said  and  by  what  was  said  by  the  New 
York  Times  on  January  16,  1949.  I  shall 
read  what  the  New  York  Times  said  in 
the  leading  editorial  about  this  situation. 
This  was  a  long  time  before  Mr.  Krock 
wrote  his  article.  I  quote  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  January  16,  1949: 

Tha  State  Department’s  review  of  foreign 
policy,  published  yesterday  under  the  title 
“Building  the  Peace,”  would  please  Woodrow 
Wilson  if  he  could  know  about  it.  It  is  in 
line  with  his  declaration  in  favor  of  “open 
covenants  of  peace,  openly  arrived  at,”  made 
31  years  ago  this  month.  -  Our  Government 
now  recognizes  that  diplomacy  is  not  prop¬ 
erly  a  hush-hush  affair  to  be  carried  on  by 
elegantly  dressed  gentlemen  behind  closed 
doors.  In  the  good  old  American  phrase, 
the  State  Department  has  laid  all  its  cards 
on  the  table. 

There  are  a  few  surprises  in  what  is  now 
said. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Krock  is  right;  perhaps 
the  ramparts  they  had  to  get  over  to  get 
this  information  on  the  Atlantic  Pact 
were  much  more  difficult  to  surmount 
than  were  those  in  the  case  of  the  Bret- 
ton  Woods  agreement  and  the  beginning 
of  the  United  Nations  agreement.  But 
according  to  the  Times  editorial  the 
State  Department  had  laid  the  cards  on 
the  table,  and  one  would  be  justified  in 
asking,  Were  the  cards  on  the  table  to 
the  New  York  Times  and  to  nobody  else? 

Mr.  President,  I  say  that  advisedly. 
That  paper  has  a  perfect  right  to  espouse 
any  cause  within  the  laws  of  this  country. 
I  have  admired  the  New  York  Times  for 
many  years.  When  I  was  a  student  at 
college  in  New  York  for  some  5  years  I 
read  it  assiduously,  and  it  was  my  daily 
diet  in  the  way  of  newspaper  reading.  I 
admire  the  splendid  service  the  paper  has 
given  to  the  country.  But  I  am  coming 
to  the  points  that  I  made  in  my  first 
speech;  I  am  not  backing  down  on  a 
single  one  of  them.  I  charged  that  a 
propaganda  campaign  had  been  entered 
into;  that  some  papers  got  the  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  treaty  and  others  ap¬ 
parently  could  not  get  it.  I  did  not  name 
the  source  of  the  information;  I  did  not 
know  its  source.  I  could  not  obtain  it 
from  our  own  committee,  the  agent  of 
the  Senate,  and  other  Senators  could 
not  obtain  it.  But  apparently  the  New 
York  Times  got  it  from  some  source  and 
it  was  published  to  the  world.  Mr.  Krock 
says  they  had  a  difficult  time  in  obtain¬ 
ing  it,  but  the  editor  says  that  all  the 
cards  were  laid  on  the  table  by  the  State 
Department.  When  Mr.  Krock  resolves 
that  contradiction  I  shall  be  able  to  re¬ 
solve  the  paradox  he  charges  me  with 
creating.  I  have  great  respect  for  Mr. 
Krock. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  shall  yield  in  a 
moment. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  Senator  is  de¬ 
nouncing  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  constantly  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  but  then  he  will  not  listen  to  the 
truth  about  the  matter. 


Mr.  WATKINS.  I  shall  give  the  Sen¬ 
ator  an  opportunity  in  just  a  moment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Utah  declines  to  yield. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  wanted  to  say  be¬ 
fore  I  finish  this  particular  phase  of  the 
subject,  that  I  have  great  respect  for  Mr. 
Krock.  He  may  have  had  to  do  all  he 
says  he  had  to  do,  but  I  say  he  has  a 
contradiction  to  resolve  just  as  much  as 
I  have  with  respect  to  the  paradox  men¬ 
tioned  in  this  article. 

Now  I  am  willing  to  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Texas  for  a  question. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  do  not  care  to  have 
the  Senator  yield  to  me. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Very  well,  sir,  if  the 
Senator  does  not  care  to  have  me  yield. 
We  are  here  to  discuss  this  matter. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  If  the  Senator  can¬ 
not  yield  to  me  courteously  and  in  good 
spirit,  I  do  not  want  to  have  him  yield 
to  me. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  will  yield  to  the 
Senator  in  as  good  a  spirit  as  he  now  has 
been  asking  me  to  yield,  if  he  knows  what 
that  is. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  say  now, 
since  the  suggestion  has  been  made  that 
I  have  been  denouncing  the  committee, 
that  I  have  been  pointing  out  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  we  find  the  committee  to 
be,  and  I  believe  there  are  members  of  the 
committee  who  realize  what  that  situa¬ 
tion  is.  I  am  not  denouncing  them  for 
taking  their  stand.  I  say  they  are  within 
their  rights.  But  I  say  all  Senator  Don¬ 
nell  and  I  are  asking,  since  they  have 
become  committed  in  this  matter,  and 
are  partisans  from  our  point  of  view,  is 
that  we  and  other  Senators  be  permitted 
to  ask  questions  at  the  hearings.  I  have 
no  intention  to  reflect  on  any  member  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  Senator  has 
been  doing  it  for  4  or  5  days. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  will  submit  the 
record. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Utah  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Will  not  the  Senator 
from  Utah  admit  that  he  has  made 
speeches  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  four 
or  five  different  times,  and  that  in  those 
speeches  he  has  claimed  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  was  con¬ 
cealing  something  from  him,  and  that 
he  could  not  obtain  the  facts,  and  could 
not  crawl  over  the  breastworks?  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Senator  knew  what 
was  in  the  treaty  as  soon  as  it  was  re¬ 
leased.  The  Committee  on  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  made  public  the  treaty  as  soon 
as  it  was  agreed  upon.  The  committee 
could  not  give  the  Senator  the  informa¬ 
tion  as  the  negotiations  went  on,  with 
one  country  insisting  on  this,  and  an¬ 
other  country  insisting  on  that.  During 
that  time  we  could  not  rush  into  the 
press  and  give  the  Senator  the  informa¬ 
tion.  But  when  the  pact  was  agreed 
upon  the  Senator  from  Utah,  if  he  can 
read,  knew  exactly  what  was  in  the 
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treaty.  And  every  other  Senator  knew 
what  was  in  it.  The  committee  went  far 
beyond  the  usual  custom  in  advising  the 
Senate  about  it. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Just  to  keep  the 
record  straight,  as  I  recall  the  committee 
did  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  President 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  released  the  treaty,  and  not  the 
committee. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Well,  they  did  not 
release  the  treaty  until  we  had  agreed  to 
it  in  committee  informally. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  The  committee  may 
have  agreed  to  it,  but - 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  We  told  the  Senate 
that.  And  we  told  the  Senator  from 
Utah  that.  But  he  does  not  want  to 
know.  He  wants  something  to  complain 
about  and  to  fuss  about  and  to  denounce 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  for. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
has  just  as  high  a  concept  of  its  public 
duty  as  has  the  Senator  from  Utah.  The 
Senator  from  Utah,  notwithstanding  he 
got  all  the  information  that  was  avail¬ 
able,  now  proposes  to  come  in  and  take 
charge  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  He  is  going  to  ask  the  ques¬ 
tions  and  he  is  going  to  oust  the  com¬ 
mittee  from  jurisdiction  and  take  over 
the  examination  of  this  subject.  He  has 
been  from  time  to  time  speaking  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  on  the  pact  when  it 
is  not  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  that  we  pro¬ 
ceed  with  the  business  of  the  Senate. 
The  Senator  from  Utah  will  have  plenty 
of  time  to  discuss  the  treaty  when  it 
comes  before  the  Senate.  He  will  have 
plenty  of  time  in  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations  when  it  holds  extensive 
hearings. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  should  like  to  make 
a  short  statement  to  the  Senate,  in  view 
of  the  charges  which  have  been  made.  I 
think  what  has  just  been  said  might  be 
considered  to  be  an  infraction  of  the 
rules  of  the  Senate,  but  I  shall  not  ask 
to  have  it  expunged  from  the  Record. 
I  want  to  say,  however,  that  every  word 
of  what  I  have  stated  is  a  matter  of 
record  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
Whether  or  not  the  Senator  has  placed 
the  right  interpretation  upon  it  can  be 
easily  ascertained  by  anyone  who  reads. 
I  deny  any  such  intent  as  the  Senator  has 
suggested,  and  I  deny  that  my  language 
would  justify  such  an  interpretation. 
What  was  requested  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  by  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Donnell]  and  myself  is 
also  in  writing.  There  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  about  it.  Now,  after  the  Senator 
from  Texas  has  made  his  statement,  I  am 
wondering  if  he  has  actually  read  our 
letter,  because  I  cannot  see  how  on  earth 
he  can  gain  the  impression  that  anyone 
wants  to  take  over  his  committee.  We 
have  merely  asked  to  do  what  the  Sen¬ 
ator  himself  has  done  on  numerous  oc¬ 
casions,  appear  before  the  committee  and 
ask  some  questions,  and  that  our  col¬ 
leagues  who  are  not  on  that  committee 
may  come  before  the  committee  and  ask 
some  questions.  That  is  all  we  have 
done.  I  leave  that  to  the  Record. 


Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Utah  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Utah  understand  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  to  say  that  the  North  Atlantic 
Pact  was  approved  by  the  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  Committee? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  No;  I  said  infor¬ 
mally. 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  Senator  said  that 
hearings  are  to  be  held  on  the  pact.  Do 
I  understand  that  the  committee  has  al¬ 
ready  approved  the  pact  before  the  hear¬ 
ings  have  been  held? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  No.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  the  Senator  from  Utah  to  yield  in 
order  that  I  may  make  reply. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Utah  yield  for  that  pur¬ 
pose? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  first  thought  perhaps  the 
Senator  had  merely  said  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  had  approved  the  release  of  the 
treaty,  but  as  I  later  understood  him  he 
said  that  the  committee  had  informally 
approved  the  treaty  itself. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  did  say  “informal¬ 
ly,”  but  I  did  not  mean  that  it  was  an 
official  act  at  all.  What  I  meant  to  say 
was  that  those  of  us  on  the  committee 
who  had  from  day  to  day  been  in  contact 
with  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  himself 
had  been  in  contact  with  representatives 
of  the  other  governments,  and  who  sub¬ 
mitted  to^us  from  time  to  time  what  he, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  proposed  to  do, 
just  as  a  group  of  the  members  of  the 
committee,  informally  agreed  that  we 
favored  the  language  of  the  treaty.  Now 
if  that  be  a  crime,  if  that  be  a  sin,  very 
well.  The  Senator  is  complaining  that 
we  did  not  tell  him  what  was  going  on 
all  the  time,  but  we  did  tell  the  Senator 
just  as  soon  as  we  were  able  to.  We  did 
not  release  the  treaty.  The  Secretary  of 
State  released  it.  But  he  would  not  have 
released  it  if  some  of  us  who  had  been 
in  on  the  negotiations  indirectly  had  not 
approved  what  he  had  done. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  And  if  the  Senator 
from  Utah  had  not  asked  to  have  it  re¬ 
leased.  The  Senator  may  add  those 
words  to  his  statement. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  And  if  the  Senator 
from  Utah  also  had  not  requested  to  have 
the  treaty  released.  That  request  was 
made  in  a  telegram  to  the  President,  and 
in  a  resolution. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  am  sure  that  tele¬ 
gram  may  have  moved  the  President. 
We  had  no  desire  to  keep  anything  from 
the  Senator.  We  could  not  give  out  the 
treaty  until  it  had  been  completed.  If 
the  Senator  wants  to  know  all  about  this 
matter,  if  he  will  just  wait  patiently 
until  we  take  it  up  in  the  committee  he 
can  have  all  the  time  he  wants  in  the 
hearing.  But  I  object  to  his  taking  up 
the  time  of  the  Senate  from  day  to  day 
talking  about  something  that  is  not  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  and  delaying  the  con¬ 


sideration  of  a  very  urgent  matter,  the 
ECA  bill,  which  is  now  pending  before 
the  Senate 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
remember  correctly,  about  2  weeks  ago, 
or  some  time  back,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  and  some  of  his  colleagues  were 
talking  about  a  number  of  bills  which 
were  not  before  the  Congress,  not  only 
for  1  day,  but  for  2  weeks,  and  some  of 
us  had  to  sit  and  listen  to  that  discus¬ 
sion.  I  believe  the  Senator  from  Texas 
himself  talked  about  those  bills.  They 
were  not  before  the  body  at  that  time 
either.  The  talk  was  only  on  a  motion 
to  take  up  a  resolution.  But  that  is 
neither  here  nor  there. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  decline  to  yield.  I 
do  not  intend  to  enter  into  an  argument 
or  to  engage  in  a  quarrel  about  this 
matter.  I  have  the  highest  regard  for 
the  Senator  from  Texas,  who  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee.  But  I  say  he  has  overlooked  the 
fact  that  what  I  am  complaining  about 
is  that  certain  newspapers  obtained  the 
information,  but  Senators  could  not.  I 
wanted  to  make  a  study  of  the  pact 
some  time  before  it  was  signed.  The 
Washington  Star  has  pointed  out,  and 
Mr.  Krock  has  pointed  out  that  after  the 
big  ceremony  of  signing  takes  place  at 
the  State  Department,  before  some  1,300 
people  who  will  be  present,  and  when  the 
entire  world  has  been  shown  the  cere¬ 
mony  on  the  movie  screens,  it  is  going  to 
be  very  embarrassing  later  on  to  ques¬ 
tion  the  treaty.  It  places  anyone  who 
has  an  honest  question  to  ask  about  it, 
or  who  may  find  himself  inclined  to 
oppose  it,  in  a  position  where  it  will  be 
immediately  said,  “You  are  aiding  and 
assisting  the  Communists.  Can  you  not 
stand  by  your  country?  We  have  signed 
this  treaty,  and  see  what  you  are  doing 
now.” 

That  is  what  is  likely  to  happen,  and 
that  is  what  I  am  complaining  about. 
It  seems  that  I  have  not  been  able  to 
make  myself  clear.  When  newspapers 
could  get  that  information  before  the 
Secretary  of  State  released  a  copy,  I 
thought  we  ought  to  be  able  to  get  it 
from  our  own  committee.  The  commit¬ 
tee  is  not  the  Senate;  and  I  am  sure  that 
no  member  of  the  committee  has  ever  so 
claimed.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  an 
agency  of  the  Senate.  If  newspapers 
could  get  the  information,  I  felt  that 
individual  Senators  could  get  it.  I  have 
no  apology  to  offer  for  the  course  of  ac¬ 
tion  I  have  taken.  What  I  have  said  is 
all  in  the  Record;  and  if  anyone  wishes 
to  challenge  it,  let  him  take  the  Record 
and  present  it  to  the  Senate  and  to  the 
country.  I  will  stand  by  it  and  take  my 
chances. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  that  sometimes 
it  is  inconvenient  to  call  attention  to 
important  matters  which  arise.  Sena¬ 
tors  have  things  which  they  want  to  have 
done  right  away.  I  waited  from  last  Fri¬ 
day  until  this  afternoon  to  make  this 
speech.  I  did  not  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  get  the  floor  at  the  time 
the  rent-control  bills  were  brought  up. 
I  stepped  aside  rather  than  take  advan- 
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tage  of  the  opportunity  afforded  me  and 
other  Senators  to  present  our  views. 

The  more  I  listen  and  the  more  I  see 
of  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  the 
country  here,  the  more  I  realize  that 
there  may  be  a  great  deal*  of  merit  in 
what  Senators  from  the  South  have  been 
contending  about  the  House  and  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  I  have  listened  with  a  great  deal 
of  respect  to  the  arguments  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Texas  on  that 
very  point.  I  can  see  now  that  if  it  is 
not  right  to  bring  these  matters  up  just 
because  a  particular  bill  is  not  before  us 
we  may  not  have  free  speech  in  this 
Senate  for  very  long. 

If  the  Senator  from  Texas  had  been 
present  at  the  beginning  of  my  remarks, 
he  would  know  that  I  tied  these  subjects 
in  with  the  ECA.  I  wanted  an  over-all 
budget,  an  over-all  blueprint  of  ECA  and 
the  implementation  of  the  North  Atlan¬ 
tic  Pact. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
George]  brought  before  us  very  im¬ 
pressive  information  on  the  state  of  the 
Union  with  respect  to  our  finances. 
That  subject  is  tied  in  with  the  entire 
program,  and  the  whole  program  is  a 
part  of  it.  That  is  all  I  have  to  say  on 
that  particular  subject. 

In  connection  with  the  request  which 
I  made  of  the  President,  I  invite  atten- 
.  tion  to  the  fact  that  the  Washington 
Star  thought  it  was  a  good  idea  to  have 
more  time  allowed  before  the  treaty  was 
signed.  It  was  in  favor  of  the  pact,  but 
it  thought  it  would  be  reasonable  to  let 
us  have  the  time  requested  before  pres¬ 
sure  was  brought  on  us  to  approve  the 
treaty. 

In  my  judgment  the  question  of  the 
rearmament  of  Europe  and  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  pact,  or  whatever  we 
are  going  to  do,  is  important.  Something 
is  going  to  be  done.  The  State  Depart¬ 
ment  has  announced  that  there  will  be 
a  program  of  rearmament,  which  costs 
money.  That  program  ought  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  connection  with  the  entire  ex¬ 
penditure  which  we  are  making  all  over 
the  world,  particularly  in  Europe. 

There  should  be  some  delay.  The  pro¬ 
grams  are  all  tied  together.  I  do  not  see 
how  we  can  ratify  the  pact  without 
knowing  something  about  the  general 
program. 

I  read  an  article  in  the  Washington 
Times-Herald  of  March  28,  under  the 
title  “George  Urges  Year’s  Delay  on 
Arms  Aid.”  The  subhead  is  “Marshall 
plan  debate  will  continue  today.” 

Senator  George,  Democrat,  of  Georgia, 
yesterday  urged  a  X-year  delay  in  the  United 
States  program  to  help  rearm  anti-Commu- 
nist  Europe,  lest  it  cause  the  frightful  mis¬ 
take  of  crippling  the  Marshall  European  re¬ 
covery  plan. 

Does  that  tie  in  with  what  we  are  doing 
now?  I  think  it  does.  The  Senator 
from  Georgia  suggests  a  year’s  delay  in 
considering  that  particular  program. 
If  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  year  to  study 
that  subject,  perhaps  the  entire  program 
should  be  postponed  for  a  year.  I  think 
we  could  postpone  it  to  good  advantage. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  important  programs 
ever  to  be  presented  to  this  country.  It 
commits  us  to  important  obligations.  I 
think  the  Washington  Star,  in  its  edi¬ 


torial  agreed  with  me  that  it  commits 
us  to  an  intervention  in  the  affairs  of 
Europe  forever,  or  at  least  as  long  as  this 
Nation  endures,  if  we  once  go  down  this 
road. 

I  have  said  in  my  previous  speeches, 
“Let  us  take  a  look.”  We  went  into  the 
United  Nations,  and  found  that  it  did 
not  work.  This  pact  now  practically 
abandons  the  United  Nations.  It  is  an 
admission  on  its  face  that,  the  United 
Nations  has  failed  to  work.  It  is  pro¬ 
posed  as  a  substitute  for  the  United  Na¬ 
tions.  Having  gone  that  far  down  the 
road,  we  should  take  a  look  and  see  what 
has  been  accomplished.  We  should  see 
where  we  stand.  That  is  what  I  am 
pleading  for.  That  is  what  I  am  urging 
not  only  Senators,  but  the  entire  citi¬ 
zenry  of  the  country,  to  do.  Unless  the 
press  is  willing  to  give  to  the  country 
information  on  the  questions  which  are 
raised,  and  the  arguments  which  are 
made,  how  can  we  have  an  enlightened 
people?  How  can  they  understand  the 
program? 

I  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  when 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Don¬ 
nell],  who  is  admitted  to  be  a  great 
constitutional  lawyer,  made  a  speech  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  som^of  the  news¬ 
papers  which  claim  to  publish  everything 
that  is  fit  to  print  did  not  even  mention 
what  he  had  said.  Yet  a  day  of  so  be¬ 
fore — or  perhaps  on  the  same  day — the 
distinguished  former  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  [Mr.  Van- 
denberg]  made  a  speech  on  the  same 
subject,  and  the  newspapers  not  only 
gave  the  ordinary  news  story  but  many 
of  them  printed  the  text  of  his  speech. 
That  is  what  they  should  have  done.  It 
was  a  fine  thing  to  have  printed  the 
speech  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 
It  was  a  great  contribution.  We  should 
all  know  about  it.  But  why,  in  the  name 
of  everything  that  is  fair,  should  they 
refuse  to  give  even  one  line  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  former  Governor  of  Missouri 
when  he  made  a  wonderful  contribution 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate?  Let  anyone 
raise  his  voice  praising  the  program,  and 
immediately  he  gets  the  headlines.  But 
that  has  not  been  the  treatment  ac¬ 
corded  those  who  question  the  treaty. 

We  are  spending  a  great  deal  of  money 
to  put  the  Voice  of  America  overseas,  to 
tell  the  people  over  there  about  America, 
but  if  this  situation  is  to  continue,  and 
we  cannot  'get  information  to  our  own 
people  as  to  what  is  going  on  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  I  do  not  know  what  the  result  will  be. 

I  use  another  illustration.  Yesterday 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Jenner] 
made  a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
Some  may  not  like  it.  Others  may  agree 
with  it.  At  least  the  speech  was  made 
by  a  United  States  Senator,  who  has  some 
responsibility  in  these  matters.  I  had  to 
hunt  through  the  newspapers  to  find  a 
line  about  it.  In  one  newspaper  I  found 
four  lines  about  this  speech  which  occu¬ 
pied  half  the  afternoon  on  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  question. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  trying  to  get  light 
on  the  proposal  which  is  now  being  made. 
I  want  the  American  people  to  know 
what  they  will  be  called  upon  to  do  if  we 
go  into  this  pact.  Many  of  them  will 
have  to  make  sacrifices.  They  will  have 


to  pay  higher  taxes.  They  may  have  to 
go  without  things.  They  may  have  to 
line  up  in  queues  before  the  stores  to 
get  rationed  food  and  clothing  and  other 
things,  just  fts  they  did  during  the  war, 
and  just  as  the  people  of  Europe  did. 
The  American  people  must  be  informed. 
I  hope  the  American  press,  of  which  I 
have  been  a  part  in  a  very  modest  way, 
will  at  least  give  some  information  about 
the  important  questions  which  are  being 
raised  in  connection  with  this  treaty. 

So  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  I 
am  a  Senator  from  a  small  State.  I  am 
not  a  former  governor.  I  am  not  a  great 
constitutional  lawyer;  but  I  have  a  duty 
to  discharge,  and  that  is  why  I  make  this 
plea  and  why  I  urge  that  the  people  of 
the  country  be  fully  informed  before  we 
go  into  this  pact. 

It  was  said  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  that  he  acted  on  the  advice 
of  this  body.  I  invite  attention  to  the 
fact,  as  I  remember — and  I  think  I  am 
correct — that  we  spent  about  half  a  day 
on  the  so-called  Vandenberg  resolution, 
with  21  Senators  not  answering  to  the 
roll  call  when  the  vote  was  called  for. 
The  President  stated  that  the  treaty  had 
been  drafted  in  full  accordance  with  that 
“advice.”  Was  that  enough  time  to  con¬ 
sider  it?  It  was  before  us  on  the  11th 
day  of  June,  just  before  the  national 
conventions,  when  the  attention  of  Sen¬ 
ators  was  distracted.  According  to  the 
President,  apparently  we  committed  our¬ 
selves  at  that  time. 

In  connection  with  what  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  said  in  urging  a  year’s  de¬ 
lay  on  arms  aid,  I  point  out  that  there 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Star  of  Sun¬ 
day,  March  27,  an  article  by  Constantine 
Brown  under  the  heading  “North  At¬ 
lantic  Pact  best  insurance  for  peace  if 
backed  up  by  steel.”  The  subhead  is 
“Agreement  is  worthless  without  arma¬ 
ment  plan.  Atlantic  alliance  drafters 
and  military  men  convinced  treaty  must 
be  backed  by  might  to  be  of  any  value.” 

That  question  has  already  been  raised. 
It  is  in  line  with  what  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  George]  said.  It  must  be 
backed  up.  As  I  understand,  bills  are 
now  being  prepared  for  that  purpose,  and 
will  be  introduced  in  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  impli¬ 
cations  growing  out  of  the  pact  which 
the  people  do  not  realize.  I  want  to  be 
fair.  I  want  to  get  as  much  information 
to  our  people  as  I  can. 

Last  Sunday  I  read  an  article  in  the 
Washington  Star,  written  by  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Lodge],  who  is 
a  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee — 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Has  the  Senator  seen 
the  New  York  Times  of  Sunday,  March 
27,  in  which  there  appears  an  article  by 
Mr.  Hanson  W.  Baldwin,  under  the  head¬ 
ing  “Arms  to  support  pact  an  intricate 
problem.  The  $1,800,000,000  asked  of 
Congress  would  be  a  start  for  program.” 

The  article  reads,  in  part,  as  follows: 

Representatives  of  the  “Atlantic  commu¬ 
nity”  are  converging  on  Washington  for  the 
formal  signing  of  the  Atlantic  Pact,  the  first 
step  in  a  system  intended  to  provide  politico- 
military  security  for  western  Europe. 
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The  next  step  is  now  being  charted  in 
Washington,  but  its  general  outlines  were 
clarified  yesterday  with  the  disclosure  that 
Congress  would  be  asked  for  an  initial  in¬ 
stallment  of  $1,800,000,000  to  provide  arms 
and  equipment  to  the  pact  signatories  and 
associated  countries. 

So  I  offer  it,  and  it  is  just  a  sample  of 
what  is  being  handed  out  to  us  day  after 
day  in  the  newspapers.  We  are  told  that 
now  we  are  to  be  faced  with  the  rearma¬ 
ment  program  and  its  accompanying 
cost.  So  I  maintain  that  it  is  material 
for  us  now,  in  connection  with  the  pro¬ 
posed  ECA  program,  to  consider  what  we 
shall  have  to  provide  further,  because  all 
the  expenditures  will  come  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States;  and  before  we  make  any  decision, 
we  must  consider  what  the  over-all 
charges  are  to  be. 

Mr.  WATKINS..  Mr.  President,  I  start¬ 
ed  to  read  the  article  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Lodge].  Although  I 
do  not  agree  with  all  that  he  says  in  the 
article,  I  think  it  throws  considerable 
light  on  the  problem  we  are  discussing 
today.  So  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  it  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ful- 
bright  in  the  chair).-  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  I  say 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
not  understood  and  do  not  now  under¬ 
stand,  I  think,  the  full  implications 
which  may  grow  out  of  this  pact.  Most 
of  them  have  been  converted  to  belief  in 
the  United  Nations.  They  have  felt  that 
it  was  our  best  insurance  for  peace.  I 
think  that  if  we  go  back  in  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record  we  can  find  many  state¬ 
ments  by  many  of  the  distinguished 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  said,  at  the 
time  of  the  consideration  of  the  United 
Natibns  Charter,  that  it  was  our  last 
great  hope  and  insurance  for  peace. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  an  article  by 
Thomas  L.  Stokes,  who  is  not  unfriendly 
to  the  administration  now  in  power. 
The  article  is  entitled  “UN  Versus  At¬ 
lantic  Pact.” 

I  wish  to  read  the  article.  It  will  take 
a  little  time  to  read,  but  I  know  of  no 
effective  way  to  present  the  truth  which 
the  writer  of  this  article  has  recognized 
other  than  to  bring  it  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  and,  through  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Record,  to  the  attention  of 
the  country.  The  article  has  already 
received  some  circulation,  but  it  should 
receive  more. 

Said  Mr.  Stokes: 

The  member  of  the  family  who  indulges  in 
occasional  essays  in  this  space  on  global  gen¬ 
eralities,  with  the  apologetic  tirriidity  of  the 
novice,  was  discussing  the  Atlantic  pact  not 
long  ago  with  the  female  member  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  who  fortunately  has  'a  refreshing  way  of 
getting  right  down  to  the  essentials. 

She  looked  up,  finally,  and  inquired  with 
what  appeared  to  be  sheer  innocence: 

“Whatever  happened  to  the  United  Na¬ 
tions?” 

Whatever  did?  A  good  question.  Probably 
millions  of  others  in  this  country  and  the 
world  are  asking  it. 

And  I  am  asking  it  now. 

I  read  further: 

It  is  noted  now  that  there  is  creeping  into 
the  official  campaign  on  behalf  of  the  Atlan¬ 


tic  pact  the  suggestion  that  this  regional 
arrangement — which,  incidentally,  takes  in 
a  rather  diverse  group  of  nations — may  be 
the  beginning  of  another  United  Nations. 
This  regional  pact,  it  is  intimated,  would  be 
hooked  up  with  the  one  we  have  already 
with  Latin-American  Republics.  Then  there 
would  be  a  Mediterranean  pact  and  a  Pacific 
pact  and  so  on  until,  presto,  we’ll  have  an¬ 
other  United  Nations,  including  practically 
everybody  but  Russia. 

GOOD  EXCUSE 

If  Russia  wants  to  come  in  after  it  gets  all 
fixed  up,  then  all  right.  But  if  she  doesn’t, 
and  if  she  wants  to  start  anything  after  she 
gets  all  hemmed  in,  then  all  the  rest  of  us 
will  be  ready  for  her,  and  she  won’t  dare.  At 
least  that’s  the  thesis.  It  may  be  sound, 
and  again  it  may  not,  for  there  is  a  human 
tendency  of  those  who  get  hemmed  in  to 
try  desperately  to  break  out. 

It  is  a  good  excuse,  anyhow,  as  history 
demonstrates.  In  starting  the  last  two  world 
wars  “Germany  complained  she  was  being 
hemmed  in  and  so  convinced  her  people. 
It  is  good  psychology  for  those  who  want  to 
expand  to  say  they  are  hemmed  in,  and  to 
add  to  that  some  flowery,  if  illogical,  rhet¬ 
oric  about  bringing  together  in  one  piece, 
under  one  cover,  people  who  have  a  kinship 
of  blood  or  race  or  ideals  or  economic  inter¬ 
ests  or  what-have-you,  such  as  Germany 
did  in  Europe  and  Japan  did  in  Asia  with 
her  talk  about  an  east  Asia  coprosperity 
sphere  or  whatever  the  phrase  was.  Russia 
talks  like  that,  too.  Nor  are  we  entirely 
guiltless,  for  though  we  have  no  aims  what¬ 
ever  of  expansion,  we  speak  glibly  of  bringing 
the  “democracies”  under  our  cover,  and  our 
pact  is  getting  beyond  such,  for  they  are  not 
too  plentiful  in  the  world  today. 

The  point  here  is  not  the  validity  of  all 
of  this,  of  which  there  is  very  little,  but  that 
rulers  have  a  way  of  making  people  believe 
it  enough  so  they'll  fight.  A  fact  of  human 
nature,  not  theory,  is  involved. 

Worth  contemplating  now,  from  the  place 
we  have  reached,  is  the  difference  in  pur¬ 
pose  in  the  United  Nations  as  originally  con¬ 
ceived  and  that  of  the  new  series  of  regional 
alliances.  The  UN  was  a  world  organization 
designed  to  achieve  peace  by  removing  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  injustices  and  maladjust¬ 
ments,  which  start  wars,  and  by  limiting 
armaments  with  which  wars  are  fought.  The 
objective  was  bold  and  positive. 

ALLIANCE  MEANS  ARMING 

The  aim  of  the  projected  alliances  is  to 
preserve  peace  by  arming  ourselves  all  over 
the  world.  It  is  defensive,  negative,  and 
old  as  man  and  has  proved  futile  for  cen¬ 
turies. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  be  kind  enough  to  read  that 
sentence  again? 

Mr.  V/ ATKINS.  Certainly. 

The  aim  of  the  projected  alliances  is  to 
preserve  peace  by  arming  ourselves  all  over 
the  world.  It  is  defensive,  negative,  and  old 
as  man  and  has  proved  futile  for  centuries. 
It  can  do  nothing  but  start  an  arms  race, 
and  that  is  not  only  costly  but  dangerous. 
That  is  the  reason  for  the  questions  raised 
in  Congress  about  the  proposed  program, 
supplementary  to  the  pact,  to  supply  arms 
to  western  Europe,  while  there  is  general 
acceptance  of  the  pact  itself. 

The  UN  was  a  weak  sort  of  vessel  from 
the  start.  It  got  stalled  with  the  veto,  which 
permitted  big  power  domination,  and  while 
achieving  something  in  the  economic  and 
social  field  it  has  failed  completely  of  two 
basic  objectives.  One  is  disarmament,  in¬ 
cluding  atomic  control;  the  other,  an  inter¬ 
national  police  force  to  check  aggression. 
For  all  this  Russia  is  much  to  blame,  but 
not  altogether. 

The  Atlantic  Pact  and  the  projected  exten¬ 
sion  of  such  regional  arrangements  are  but 
the  inevitable  result  of  a  policy  that  started 
with  the  Truman  doctrine  in  Greece  and 


Turkey  which  was  thought  necessary  to 
counter  Russian  expansion.  It  established 
a  philosophy  which  could  lead  nowhere  else. 

There  was  another  direction,  another 
choice,  which  was  to  proceed  boldly  to  make 
the  UN  a  real  world  government,  a  positive 
force,  for  wjiich  the  world  yearned.  But 
nowhere  in  the  world  was  there  leadership 
for  such  a  course,  and  so  we  find  the  UN 
disintegrating  in  a  series  of  secession  move¬ 
ments.  The  whole  world  has  hemmed  itself 
in  with  ancient  concepts  and  prejudices. 

Here  is  offered  no  sermon,  no  remedy — 
only  an  epitaph  which,  however,  we  would 
not  dare  place  above  the  graves  of  those 
who  thought  they  were  dying  for  a  brave 
new  day: 

“Here  lie  the  hopes  of  the  world.” 

Mr.  President,  it  is  beginning  to  dawn 
on  the  American  people,  particularly 
those  who  are  thinking  about  this  prob¬ 
lem,  that  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  is  the 
way  out  of  the  United  Nations  and,  if 
adopted,  will  mean  the  end  of  the  United 
Nations.  I  read  with  considerable  in¬ 
terest  a  statement  made  by  one  of  our 
distinguished  Members,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefauver],  in 
which  he  agreed  in  substance  with  that 
thought,  and  said  he  would  welcome  the 
change — in  other  words,  for  us  to  leave 
the  United  Nations  and  go  into  the 
North  Atlantic  Pact. 

Although  I  do  not  wish  to  prolong  my 
remarks  today,  I  think  I  should  present 
these  matters,  for  the  Senate  and  for 
the  country  to  consider.  Therefore,  I 
have  presented  the  articles  to  which  I 
have,  already  referred,  and  I  now  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record,  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  my  remarks,  an  article  appearing 
in  the  New  York  Times  on  March  24  of 
this  year.  The  article  is  written  by  Mr. 
C.  L.  Sulzberger,  and  it  bears  a  date 
line  “Paris,  March  23.”  In  the  article 
Mr.  Sulzberger  points  out  that  the  At¬ 
lantic  Pact  may  require  changes  in  the 
Brussels  treaty.  So  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  article  printed  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  4.) 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
questions  the  first  day  I  spoke  on  the  At¬ 
lantic  Pact,  I  asked  for  information  about 
the  treaties  of  alliances  that  had  been 
entered  into  by  Great  Britain  and  Russia, 
and  by  France  and  Russia.  I  wanted  to 
know  what  effect  they  would  have  on  this 
agreement,  what  their  provisions  were, 
and  also  to  have  a  study  made  as  to  how 
far  they  bound  Great  Britain  and  France 
to  the  support  of  Russia.  I  have  here 
copies  secured  from  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  indirectly,  of  these  treaties  of  alli¬ 
ances,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  each  of  them  placed  in  the  Record, 
following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  5.) 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Utah  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  yield  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  a  question. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  if  he  would  have  any  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  Record  showing  at  this  point, 
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in  regard  to  the  remarks  which  I  made 
a  few  days  ago,  about' which  the  Senator 
was  so  kind  and  generous  in  his  expres¬ 
sions,  that  I  noticed  a  reference  to  it,  I 
think  in  the  New  York  Times,  in  a  long 
column  article,  down  near  the  bottom 
of  the  article,  and  I  recall  that  the 
Times-Herald  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
made  reference  to  it  on  the  21st  or  25th 
of  this  month. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  the  information.  I  mentioned  the 
fact  that  so  far  as  I  could  ascertain  I 
could  not  find  anything  in  the  New  York 
Times  reporting  the  Senator’s  first 
speech.  There  may  have  been  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  it,  as  he  stated,  but  I  searched 
that  paper  and  had  the  members  of  my 
staff  search  it,  and  they  could  not  find 
it.  I  did  that,  not  because  I  was  inter¬ 
ested  to  see  whether  what  appeared  to 
me  to  be  the  case  was  actually  the  case, 
but  because  I  did  not  want  to  make  any 
charges  not  founded  in  fact. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  may  say  to  the 
Senator  I  do  not  recall  saying  anything 
as  to  the  remarks  made  on  March  21. 
I  think  the  one  sentence  to  which  I  re¬ 
ferred  in  the  column  referred  to  the  one 
of  March  25.  I  do  not  recall  whether 
there  were  any  statements  in  regard  to 
the  remarks  I  made  on  February  14. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  would  appreciate  it 
if  there  is  any  information  to  that  ef¬ 
fect;  but  I  have  tried  to  make  diligent 
search.  It  was  not  done  in  such  a  way 
that  it  was  very  prominent  in  the  news¬ 
paper.  If  done  at  all — it  was  not  given 
the  prominence  given  to  the  case  pre¬ 
sented  by  those  who  were  for  the  pact. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  following  my  re¬ 
marks,  an  article  from  the  Times-Herald 
under  date  of  March  28,  this  year,  writ¬ 
ten  by  Bob  Considine,  in  which  he  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefauver]  calls  the 
Atlantic  Pact  the  end  of  America’s  share 
in  the  United  Nations;  also  an  article  by 
Constantine  Brown,  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star,  March  27,  1949,  of  which 
the  heading  is  “North  Atlantic  Pact  best 
insurance  for  peace  if  backed  up  by 
steel.” 

(See  exhibits  7  and  8.) 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  in  the  interest  of  accu¬ 
racy,  I  recall  that,  regarding  the  Febru¬ 
ary  14  remarks,  there  was  quite  an  ex¬ 
tended  statement,  including  quotations 
from  the  interchange  between  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Texas  [Mr.  Connally]  and  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Vanden- 
berg!  and  myself.  That  is  as  to  February 
14.  But  as  to  March,  21,  I  recall  no 
mention  in  the  New  York  Times;  and, 
as  to  March  25,  only  one  sentence. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  that  information. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent - 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  am  just  about  to 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Right  at  that  point 
I  wanted  to  ask  a  question  with  refer¬ 


ence  to  the  matter  the  Senator  has  been 
discussing. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  able  Senator  from  Utah  whether  the 
significance  of  his  remarks  is  to  the  effect 
that  there  has  been  what  might  be  called 
a  conspiracy  of  silence  on  the  part  of  the 
press.  I  think  if  that  is  his  inference, 
he  is  doing  an  unfairness  to  the  press  of 
the  country,  because  there  are  many 
factors  which  go  into  the  coverage  of  the 
news  with  respect  to  a  Senator.  One  of 
those  factors  may  be  the  time  of  day  at 
which  a  speech  was  delivered.  It  might 
be  competing  news  releases  which  oc¬ 
curred  on  a  particular  day.  My  general 
observation  has  been,  of  course,  that  a 
man  who  has  been  chairman  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee  or  who  is  the 
present  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee,  from  the  point  of  news 
coverage  quite  properly  from  the  na¬ 
tional  point  of  view,  might  warrant 
much  greater  coverage  than  some  of  the 
others  of  us  would  warrant,  just  as  when 
the  President  of  the  United  States  makes 
a  statement,  it  properly  gets  greater  cov¬ 
erage  than  the  statement  of  a  United 
States  Senator  would  get.  So  I  think  it 
is  necessary  to  take  into  consideration 
the  whole  picture  as  to  the  situation.  My 
own  observation  has  been  that  the  wire 
services  and  the  newspapers  have  been 
doing  a  good  job  in  covering  the  situation 
in  the  Senate.  But  in  the  final  analysis, 
they  have  to  be  the  ones  to  judge  the 
news  value  of  what  is  sent  over  the  wires. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  appreciate  the 
comment  of  the  Senator  from  California 
and  I  may  say  that  I  do  not  charge  any 
conspiracy.  I  am  merely  calling  atten¬ 
tion  to  what  has  happened,  or  has  failed 
to  happen,  the  omissions  that  have  oc¬ 
curred.  I  did  refer  to  the  fact,  in  the 
beginning — and  I  am  not  backing  upon 
it — that  with  respect  to  information 
about  the'  treaty,  only  a  certain  news¬ 
paper  or  certain  newspapers  seemed  to 
have  any  information  about  it.  They 
scored  a  scoop.  I  was  advised  by  Mr. 
Krock  and  the  New  York  Times  that  1 
had  created  an  oratorical  paradox.  I 
was  indebted  to  them  for  the  news. 
Then  I  called  their  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  an  editorial  of  February  17  they 
said  all  the  cards  were  laid  on  the  table, 
so  I  could  not  reconcile  those  two  state¬ 
ments. 

I  should  like  further  to  say  that  I  have 
the  utmost  respect  for  the  American 
press,  and  from  what  I  have  said  today, 
I  hope  they  will  look  into  this  question 
and  see  to  it  that  there  shall  be  better 
coverage  for  those  who  present  diver¬ 
gent  views. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Just  a  moment.  I 
have  looked  over  the  newspapers.  In  a 
very  very  modest  way,  I  have  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  newspaper  business  a 
part  of  my  lifetime,  and  I  know  many  of 
those  problems.  But  I  also  know  that  it 
is  possible  for  the  newspaper  to  play  up 
the  matters  it  is  interested  in  particu¬ 
larly  to  which  it  Is  giving  editorial  sup¬ 
port.  I  have  been  around  newspapers 
and  I  know  it  is  possible  for  them  to  do 


that.  I  not  only  know  it  is  possible  for 
them  to  do  it,  I  know  they  do  it  many 
times. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  In  fairness,  will 
the  Senator  not  also  agree  that  the  New 
York  Times  and  the  Herald  Tribune  and 
other  newspapers,  both  in  this  city  and 
elsewhere,  have  covered  stories,  for  in¬ 
stance,  Henry  Wallace’s  statement  in 
opposition  to  the  North  Atlantic  Pact? 
I  can  recall  in  half  a  dozen  newspapers 
that  I  try  to  read  every  day,  quite  ex¬ 
tensive  coverage  was  given  to  his  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  North  Atlantic  Pact.  I  have 
seen  statements  in  opposition  to  it  made 
by  the  two  Senators  in  question.  But,  so 
far  as  the  amount  of  coverage  is  con¬ 
cerned,  I  do  not  think  the  newspapers 
of  the  country  can  be  expected  to  cover 
each  Senator’s  speech  with  the  entire 
text.  If  they  did  that  I  am  quite  sure 
they  would  have  no  space  left  in  their 
newspapers  for  any  other  news  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  did  not  intimate 
that  they  ought  to  give  each  Senator 
full  coverage,  but  they  at  least  should 
have  printed  a  reasonable  summary  of 
what  was  said.  I  think  it  was  perfectly 
proper,  and  so  I  said  a  few  moments  ago, 
to  give  to  the  public  the  statement  made 
by  the  distinguished  former  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  I 
think  that  was  fine  coverage.  The  New 
York  Times  has  been  giving  the  text 
of  most  of  the  documents  and  the 
speeches  made  upon  important  questions. 
I  understand  the  reporting  of  what 
Henry  Wallace  said.  But  I  could  not 
understand  why  they  would  report  what 
he  said,  a  man  who  is  not  now  in  office 
and  who  has  been  repudiated  by  the 
people  at  the  polls,  why  they  should  give 
space  to  him,  and  yet  not  give  space  to 
the  speech,  and  the  very  able  speech, 
on  the  law  involved  in  this  matter,  made 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Missouri.  I 
could  not  understand  it.  I  am  calling 
it  to  the  attention  of  the  newspapers  of 
this  country.  We  just  do  not  get  cover¬ 
age.  I  do  not  say  there  is  any  conspir¬ 
acy;  I  do  not  believe  there  is,  because 
the  newspapers  are  competitors. 

But  for  some  reason  or  other,  they 
have  not  been  giving  space  to  the  ques¬ 
tions  which  have  been  raised.  They 
ought  to  publish  those  things  so  that  the 
people  can  be  thinking  about  the  sub¬ 
ject.  It  seems  to  me  we  are  trying  to 
get  our  story  over  to  Russia — and,  by  the 
way,  I  will  say  that  I  believe  the  Voice 
of  America  is  carrying  more  copy  on 
what  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Donnell]  and  I  have  said  than  are  in 
the  newspapers  of  America.  It  might 
be  a  good  idea  to  do  a  little  informing 
in  America  and  have  the  Voice  of  Amer¬ 
ica  addressed  to  America  for  a  while. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  newspapers.  I 
have  great  respect  for  newspapers;  they 
are  great  institutions;  but  sometimes,  in 
the  rush  of  things,  some  persons  and 
causes  are  given  a  great  deal  of  atten¬ 
tion  and  others  are  not. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  I  do  not  think  a  single  newspaper 
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printed  the  text  of  the  letter  which  the 
President  sent  to  me  regarding  this  sub¬ 
ject,  although  the  letter  contains  very 
important  history  and  implications. 
Usually,  whatever  the  President  does  is 
published.  If  he  goes  bathing  in  Florida, 
and  wants  to  wear  trunks,  or  if  he  wants 
to  sun  himself  under  a  palm  tree,  the 
newspapers  tell  the  whole  story.  I  can¬ 
not  understand,  and  it  has  not  been 
explained  to  me  yet,' why  the  President’s 
letter  was  not  important  enough  to 
print.  It  stated  that  he  denied  the  re¬ 
quest  I  made  to  extend  time  for  the 
signing  of  the  pact  and  gave  his  reasons 
for  the  denial. 

As  I  have  said,  I  am  not  quarreling 
with  the  newspapers,  but  I  hope  they  will 
see  that  this  is  an  important  matter 
and  will  see  to  it  that  the  American 
people  are  given  information  on  both 
sides  of  the  question,  so  that  an  intelli¬ 
gent  decision  can  be  made. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  two  or  three 
more  insertions,  and  I  am  through. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en¬ 
tire  article  by  Arthur  Krock  appearing 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  March  10, 1949, 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Press  and  the  North  Atlantic  Pact 
(By  Arthur  Krock) 

Washington,  March  9.— Senator  Watkins, 
of  Utah,  voiced  the  feelings  of  many  when 
he  took  the  Senate  floor  to  complain  of  the 
secrecy  In  which  the  State  Department  has 
shrouded  the  process  of  composing  the  text 
of  the  proposed  North  Atlantic  defense  pact. 
His  fears,  said  Senator  Watkins,  were  these: 

1.  The  text  would  be  made  public  by  the 
State  Department,  so  near  to  the  date  fixed 
for  signing  that  the  Senate  would  not  have 
an  opportunity  commensurate  with  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  subject  to  study  the  project 
before  it  became  a  national  commitment  by 
the  President. 

2.  Immediately  after  the  parties  to  the 
contract  signed  It,  a  propaganda  campaign 
for  ratification  by  the  United  States,  which 
Mr.  Watkins  said  Is  already  under  way  in 
the  press,  would  be  intensified  with  a  call  for 
rapid  Senate  action. 

3.  Then  every  Senator  who  felt  that  his 

duty  and  the  national  Interest  required 
thorough  study  and  debate,  or  who  disap¬ 
proved  the  text,  would  be  bombarded  with 
such  arguments  as,  “If  you  now  turn  down 
the  President  the  whole  world  will  say  the 
Communists  have  won  a  victory  and  you 
*  *  *  are  only  helping  the  Communists.” 

And  the  burden  of  proof  that  these  Senators 
were  not  would  be  unfairly  placed  on  them. 

This  is  the  gist  of  that  portion  of  Mr. 
Watkins’  speech  which  provoked  the  second 
lively  debate  on  the  subject  and  more  search¬ 
ing  questions  from  other  Senators  than  were 
asked  on  the  previous  occasion.  He  also  In¬ 
formed  his  colleagues  that,  to  avert  the  situ¬ 
ation  he  feared  was  about  to  arise,  he  had 
formally  asked  the  President  to  set  a  period 
of  60  days  between  the  submission  of  the 
text  to  the  Senate  and  the  signing  of  tlje 
treaty.  And  he  offered  a  resolution  to  this 
purpose. 

an  oratorical  paradox 

But  Mr.  Watkins  In  the  course  of  this 
same  speech  furnished  a  paradox.  Though 
complaining  that  the  secrecy  surrounding 
the  pact  negotiations  and  the  evolution  of 
the  text  had  kept  the  Senate  in  official  ignor¬ 
ance  of  what  it  will  soon  be  asked  to  approve, 
and  cannot  take  effect  until  that  approval 


Is  glyen,  he  criticized  the  only  channel  of 
information  which  provided  him  with  the 
materials  of  his  complaints  and  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  his  fears.  That  channel  is  the 
public  press. 

“To  be  very  frank  about  the  matter,”  he 
said,  after  stating  his  belief  that  part  of 
the  press  has  become  a  propaganda  machine 
to  achieve  the  situation  he  opposes,  “I  do 
not  like  the  idea  of  having  to  depend  on  a 
newspaper  columnist  for  information  which 
will  be  of  help  to  me  In  making  up  my  mind 
in  regard  to  such  a  proposal.”  (He  indicated 
that  in  the  word  “columnist”  he  was  also 
covering  reporters,  editorial  writers  and  other 
newspaper  workers  who  have  brought  the 
news  of  the  treaty  into  the  open.) 

Here  was  a  Senator  calling  on  the  Execu¬ 
tive  for  Information  about  a  treaty  of  vast 
consequence,  and  for  time  to  consider  this 
information  before  it  Is  signed.  But  here 
was  the  same  Senator  joining  the  press  to  the 
Executive  as  partners  in  an  effort  to  make 
the  Senate  “rubber-stamp  a  rush  order,”  and 
falling  to  make  the  due  acknowledgement  of 
his  obvious  debt  to  the  press. 

The  facts  would  not  have  been  overstated 
if  that  acknowledgment  had  far  outweighed 
the  part  of  Mr.  Watkins’  speech  which  was 
critical  of  certain  editorials  supporting  the 
aims  of  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  and  of  some 
news  reports  of  his  previous  speech  on  the 
subject.  So  far  as  the  Washington  staff  of 
this  newspaper  is  concerned,  no  greater  dili¬ 
gence,  tenacity,  and  knowledge  of  the  subject 
were  ever  required  in  giving  due  information 
to  the  public — and  Senator  Watkins — about 
a  negotiation  in  this  field  and  of  this  gravity. 

POSITION  OF  STATE  DEPARTMENT 

During  the  conferences  at  Dumbarton 
Oaks,  while  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  was  being  written,  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  imposed  the  same  secrecy,  and  only  by 
ceaseless  reportorial  effort  were  the  public 
and  Congress  informed,  in  time  to  assure 
adequate  debate,  of  the  agreements  on  the 
veto,  on  the  admission  of  White  Russia  and 
the  Ukraine  as  separate  nations,  and  other 
matters.  But  the  official  wall  between  the 
public  and  essential  information  on  the 
North  Atlantic  Pact  was  even  higher,  thicker, 
and  more  difficult  to  penetrate.  That,  how¬ 
ever,  was  accomplished  in  a  responsible  man¬ 
ner,  and  that  is  why  the  Senate  and  the 
public  will  have  had  a  proper  opportunity  to 
discuss  the  issues  pro  and  con.  That  also  is 
why  Mr.  Watkins  was  able  to  come  to  an 
opinion  about  the  official  tactics  to  which  he 
took  exception. 

The  State  Department  has  good  arguments 
for  its  secrecy  in  this  and  other  delicate  and 
momentous  undertakings  in  the  interna¬ 
tional  field.  The  wishes  and  interests  of  pro¬ 
posed  partners  to  a  treaty  must  be  under¬ 
stood  and  fully  considered.  Some  officials 
are  confident  that  the  less  the  Politburo 
knows  about  the  problems  of  negotiation  and 
text  before  they  are  finally  resolved,  the  more 
effectivet  a  North  Atlantic  Pact  will  be. 
Moreover,  the  Senate  to  the  Department  is  a 
composite  problem  child  which  can’t  safely 
be  told  much,  and  often  can’t  be  told  any¬ 
thing,  in  advance  of  an  executive  fait  ac¬ 
compli.  That  opinion  began  with  the  Re¬ 
public. 

But  if  the  American  press  in  all  circum¬ 
stances,  including  periods  of  peace  and  “cold 
war,”  makes  this  position  its  own,  it  vacates 
its  function  as  a  responsible  institution. 
Then,  in  many  instances,  it  would  merely 
serve  official  interests  which  were  not  neces¬ 
sarily  those  of  the  whole  people. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  Sunday,  January  16,  1949,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  edito¬ 
rial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  State  Department’s  review  of  foreign 
policy,  published  yesterday  under  the  title 
“Building  the  Peace,”  would  please  Woodrow 
Wilson  if  he  could  know  about  it.  It  is  in 
line  with  his  declaration  in  favor  of  “open 
covenants  of  peace,  openly  arrived  at,”  made 
31  years  ago  this  month.  Our  Government 
now  recognizes  that  diplomacy  is  not  properly 
a  hush-hush  affair  to  be  carried  on  by  ele¬ 
gantly  dressed  gentlemen  behind  closed 
doors.  In  the  good  old  American  phrase, 
the  State  Department  has  laid  all  its  cards 
on  the  table. 

There  are  few  surprises  in  what  is  now 
said.  The  Department  believes  that  strong 
nations  can  live  together  in  peace  if  they 
are  willing  to  do  so,  no  matter  how  much 
they  may  differ  in  their  economic  and  po¬ 
litical  outlook  and  in  their  national  insti¬ 
tutions.  Our  diplomacy  since  the  end  of  the 
war  has  been  based  on  this  belief.  We  have 
been  frustrated  by  the  unwillingness  of  one 
great  power  to  cooperate.  This  unwilling¬ 
ness,  together  with  the  Communist-inspired 
coup  d’etat  that  have  taken  place  in  east¬ 
ern  Europe,  has  produced  a  sense  of  inse¬ 
curity.  To  restore  the  confidence  of  free 
peoples  everywhere  the  United  States  adopted 
the  Truman  doctrine  and  the  Marshall  plan, 
both  of  which  are  now  in  operation. 

But  what  has  been  done  so  far  is  obviously 
not  enough.  The  interests  of  peace  require 
that  our  European  friends  shall  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  defend  themselves.  If  they  are  so 
situated,  they  are  the  less  likely  to  be  at¬ 
tacked.  Consequently — and  this  is  no  se¬ 
cret — the  United  States  has  been  consulting 
with  western  European  nations  and  with 
Canada  on  a  program  of  mutual  protection. 

In  plain  language,  this  means  that  the 
United  States  must  furnish  military  equip¬ 
ment.  But  military  equipment  alone  will 
not  be  enough.  There  must  be  a  real  de¬ 
fensive  union  of  our  friends  in  western 
Europe  and  a  real  undertaking  on  our  part 
to  come  to  their  aid  if  they  are  attacked. 
This  was  the  principle  implicit  in  the  Van- 
denberg  resolution  of  last  June,  which  the 
State  Department  took  as  its  text  in  yes¬ 
terday’s  statement.  We  cannot  under  the 
Constitution  commit  ourselves  to  go  to  war 
without  a  declaration  by  Congress.  We  can, 
however,  make  it  clear  that  this  country 
and  its  people  will  act  if  there  is  "any  armed 
attack  by  an  aggressor  nation  upon  a  peace- 
loving  nation”  whereby  we  judge  our  own 
security  to  be  endangered. 

The  State  Department  let  it  be  known 
that  we  would  not  be  disposed  to  furnish 
military  equipment  to  nations  which  will 
n*ot  come  into  the  proposed  North  Atlantic 
defense  pact.  This  is  fair  enough.  Those 
who  reap  the  benefits  should  take  the  risks. 
Another  delicate  problem  will  be  the  balance 
between  economic  aid  and  military  aid.  It 
is  good  to  know  that  our  Government  still 
holds  that  “economic  recovery  is  fundamen¬ 
tal  and  should  continue  to  have  priority  over 
rearmament.” 

As  this  statement  was  given  out,  Secretary 
Marshall,  who  will  retain  that  title  until 
next  Thursday,  was  about  to  take  off  for  a 
vacation  in  Puerto  Rico.  The  principles  an¬ 
nounced  are  his  and  are  a  tribute  to  his 
intelligent  and  devoted  service  to  his  coun¬ 
try.  They  are  also  the  principles  the  pro¬ 
spective  new  Secretary  of  State,  Dean  Ache- 
son,  will,  uphold.  We  hope  public  opinion 
here  and  elsewhere  will  realize  that  in  pre¬ 
paring  for  a  united  defense  the  democratic 
nations  desire  peace. 

Nothing  whatever  in  this  new  document 
threatens  Russia  or  any  one  of  Russia’s  allies. 
We  are  simply  proposing  to  stand  our  ground 
and  within  the  democratic  areas  build  up  a 
free  and  nonaggressive  civilization. 
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Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  by 
Constantine  Brown,  appearing  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  March  27, 
1949,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Agreement  Is  Worthless  Without  Arma¬ 
ment  Plan — Atlantic  Alliance  Drafters 
and  Military  Men  Convinced  Treaty 
Must  Be  Backed  by  Might  To  Be  of  Any 
Value 

(By  Constantine  Brown) 

Unless  the  Atlantic  Pact,  which  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  ratified  by  a  substantial  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  Senate,  is  implemented  by  ap¬ 
propriations  for  the  purchase  of  equipment 
for  western  Europe's  projected  ground  forces, 
it  will  remain  a  dead  letter  and  simly  an 
expression  of  pious  wishes,  Just  like  the 
Kellogg-Briand  Pact  to  outlaw  war  and  many 
other  treaties  and  agreements  signed  since 
World  War  I. 

This  is  the  considered  opinion  not  only 
of  the  framers  of  the  alliance  in  the  White 
House  and  the  State  Department  but  also 
of  some  military  men,  who  are  skeptical  of 
the  willingness  of  the  peoples  of  western  Eu¬ 
rope  to  use  the  equipment  we  6end  them. 
taxpayers’  angle 

Most  Members  of  Congress  have  open 
minds  on  this  subject.  Some  hold  the  definite 
opinion  that  neither  the  Italians  nor  the 
French  would  make  a  better  showing  against 
the  Russians  than  they  made  in  World  War 
II — the  French  against  the  Germans  and  the 
Italians  against  the  Americans,  British,  and 
French. 

Others  consider  it  likely  that  under  the 
weight  of  an  invasion  by  Asiatics,  the  men  of 
western  Europe  will  fight  better,  and  with 
more  determination,  than  in  the  last  war. 
Finally,  there  is  a  group  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress  which  hopes  that  the  Atlantic 
Pact,  in  which  America  pledges  itself  in  ad¬ 
vance  to  fight  a  future  aggressor,  together 
with  adequate  military  preparations,  will  act 
as  a  deterrent  on  the  men  in  Moscow. 

All  Members  of  the  Senate  and  House, 
however,  are  concerned  over  how  much  of 
the  taxpayers’  money  will  be  required  for 
precautionary  measures  which,  in  the  last 
analysis,  may  lead  to  an  armed  clash  with 
the  U.  S.  S.  R.  They  all  have  a  vague  idea 
about  the  gigantic  6ums  which  must  be  ex¬ 
pended  in  the  event  of  a  third  world  war. 

For  the  time  being  there  are  no  definite 
plans  for  the  outlay  of  money  in  rearmament 
of  western  Europe.  Whatever  estimates 
exist  for  the  size  of  the  western  European 
defense  force,  and  for  the  time  to  be  spent 
in  creating  a  combat  force,  remain  a  military 
secret.  But  from  available  figures  it  is  es¬ 
timated  that  the  cost  of  equipment  alone 
for  each  armored  division  created  in  western 
Europe  will  be  about  $250,000,000. 

According  to  unofficial  reports,  the  high 
command  of  the  Western  European  Union 
at  Brussels  considers  that  it  needs  at  least  60 
divisions  in  order  to  make  a  good  showing 
against  the  vastly  superior  number  of  troops 
held  in  readiness  by  the  U.  S.'S.  R.  and  its 
satellites. 

v  SUPPLY  UNIFORMS,  TOO? 

Of  these  60  divisions  a  minimum  of  15 
must  either  be  armored  or  motorized  forces. 
That  is  to  say,  the  Amercan  taxpayer  will  be 
called  on  to  provide  some  $3,750,000,000  for 
the  equipment  of  these  15  divisions  alone. 
Of  course,  this  does  not  take  into  account 
the  gasoline  needed  for  the  training  of  per¬ 
sonnel  to  man  the  tanks.  The  upkeep  of 
officers  and  enlisted  men,  together  with  the 
ammunition  required  for  training,  would  be 
paid,  it  is  hoped,  by  the  respective  Euro¬ 
pean  governments. 


The  other  45  divisions  of  the  western  Euro¬ 
pean  ground  forces  would  be  provided,  par¬ 
tially  at  least,  with  artillery  and  machine 
guns,  as  well  as  communications  material, 
radar,  and  other  instruments  which  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  very  limited  quantities  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  organization  of  the  desired  force  will 
require,  under  the  best  possible  conditions, 
between  3  and  5  years,  and  a  rough  guess  is 
that  we  will  have  to  put  up  for  this  rearma¬ 
ment  program  of  our  new  allies  somewhere 
between  $12,000,000,000  and  $15,000,000,000. 

Added  to  an  estimated  $15,000,000,000  for 
the  balance  of  the  European  recovery  pro¬ 
gram,  this  sum  brings  to  nearly  $30,000,000,- 
000  the  expenditure  to  be  required  of  Ameri¬ 
can  taxpayers  for  western  Europe’s  recovery 
and  security  during  the  next  4  years. 

The  first  question  which  arises  in  the  mind 
of  every  Member  of  Congress  is  whether  the 
taxpayer  will  be  able  to  stand  the  burden 
which  the  administration  may  feel  impelled 
to  Impose— ^without  our  economic  and  social 
structure  breaking  down. 

The  second  question — of  equal  impor¬ 
tance — is  whether,  unless  we  accept  this 
burden,  Europe  will  fall  prey  to  Russia’s  ex¬ 
pansionism,  and  whether,  if  Europe  does 
fall  to  Russia,  our  own  security  will  be  fur¬ 
ther  threatened. 

One  other  question  which  comes  to  the 
minds  of  Congressmen  who  in  recent  years 
have  studied  the  international  situation  first 
hand  is  whether  the  precautions  we  are  now 
planning  to  take  against  possible  aggression 
across  the  Atlantic  will  be  sufficient  without 
taking  some  definite  steps  also  to  secure  our 
defenses  in  the  Pacific. 

We  are  undertaking  to  defend  our  Euro¬ 
pean  allies  not  only  on  their  own  territories 
but  also  in  Algeria.  The  western  European 
nations  which  look  to  us  for  all  possible 
assistance  have  not  promised  anything,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  wording  of  the  pact  as  it 
stands,  to  assist  in  defense  if  Russia  should 
strike  at  the  United  States  or  at  other  na¬ 
tions  In  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Ocean  areas. 

It  is  conceded  by  those  officials  and  legis¬ 
lators  who  are  studying  western  Europe’s 
defensive  rearmament  that  the  economy  of 
this  country  will  be  heavily  burdened  by 
this  new  and  inevitable  expenditure.  It  is 
agreed  by  all  those  who  have  studied  pres¬ 
ent  conditions  in  Europe  that  unless  we 
proceed  to  the  physical  rearmament  of  the 
western  European  Union  the  Atlantic  Pact 
will  be  a  dead  letter.  Our  refusal  to  provide 
the  necessary  arms,  even  on  a  smaller  6cale 
than  western  Europe  envisages,  will  play  into 
the  hands  of  Communist  agitators  better 
than  if  we  had  never  agreed  to  enter  an 
alliance. 

The  Communists  will  say  not  only  that 
America  is  ready  to  sacrifice  millions  of  lives 
and  watch  impassively  the  havoc  of  a  new 
war  in  Europe,  but  also  that  the  money- 
minded  Americans  refuse  to  give  their 
“victims”  even  the  most  essential  means  of 
fighting  in  their  own  defense. 

treaty  could  bounce 

The  Communists  will  revive  the  story  of 
the  real  causes  for  the  defeat  of  the  French 
armies  in  1940,  which  they  ascribe  solely  to 
the  lack  of  adequate  modern  military  equip¬ 
ment,  and  will  say  that  America  aims  to 
destroy  Europe. 

American  refusal  to  implement  the  Atlantic 
pact  after  its  ratification  by  the  Senate  may 
cause  the  treaty  to  boomerang.  It  will  be  diffi¬ 
cult,  therefore,  for  Members  of  Congress  to 
reject  a  request  for  appropriation  for  mili¬ 
tary  supplies  for  western  Europe.  What 
worries  American  military  men,  who  are  luke¬ 
warm  to  the  idea  of  sending  large  quantities 
of  military  equipment  to  Europe,  is  whether 
the  French  and  Italians  who  comprise  the 
projected  ground  forces  have  enough  fight 
left  in  them  to  make  good  use  of  costly 
American  war  material. 
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There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  among  Ameri¬ 
can  military  men  that  the  British  will  make 
good  and  determined  soldiers.  But  they  seem 
to  be  uncertain  about  the  fighting  qualities 
of  continental  Europeans. 

Some  American  military  experts  contend 
that  after  a  perfunctory  defense  continental 
Europe  will  seek  safety  in  surrender.  This 
opinion  is  by  no  means  general.  Some  of 
our  high-ranking  officers  believe  that  the 
French,  for  instance,  fought  poorly  against 
the  Nazis  not  only  because  the  latter  had 
better  armament  and  a  devastatingly  superior 
air  force,  but  because  the  French  soldiers  had 
an  inferiority  complex  about  their  German 
opponents. 

ITALY’S  CASE  DIFFERENT 

Conditions  are  different  in  Italy,  where  the 
soldier  of  modern  times  has  fought  indif¬ 
ferently  in  wars  of  aggression — against  the 
Arabs  in  Cyrenaica,  against  the  Ethiopians 
both  in  1886  and  1935,  and  against  the 
Greeks,  the  French,  the  British,  and  our¬ 
selves  in  World  War  II. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  in  a  defensive 
war,  in  which  they  may  have  to  oppose  the 
hordes  of  an  atheistic,  totalitarian  govern¬ 
ment,  the  Italian  soldier  may  give  a  better 
account  of  himself.  Whereas  under  Musso¬ 
lini  the  Fascist  ideology  took  precedence, 
since  the  war  the  population  of  Italy  once 
more  has  turned  strongly  toward  the  church. 
This  change  may  be  an  important  factor  in 
the  ability  of  the  Italians  to  resist  the  anti- 
Christian  forces. 

These  are  purely  psychological  conditions, 
but  have  to  be  taken  into  account  in  the 
general  estimate  as  to  the  willingness  of 
western  European  governments  to  make  good 
use  of  American  war  material. 

What  stands  out  forcefully  today  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  carefully  analyze  the 
pros  and  cons  of  supporting  the  nations  of 
western  Europe  with  military  equipment  is 
that  if  we  refuse  to  accept  what  may  become 
a  dreadfully  heavy  burden,  the  Atlantic 
Treaty  will  never  be  anything  but  a  pious 
wish,  and  the  real  purpose  for  which  it  has 
been  negotiated — the  defense  of  Europe  as  a 
means  to  our  own  defense — will  be  defeated 
more  decisively  than  if  we  had  never  entered 
such  an  alliance. 

Exhibit  1 

Great  Britain — U.  S.  8.  R. 

TRADE  AND  PAYMENTS  AGREEMENTS  BETWEEN  THE 
GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  OF 
GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  NORTHERN  IRELAND  AND 
THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  UNION  OF  SOVIET 
SOCIALIST  REPUBLICS 

Moscow,  27th  December,  1947 
No.  1.  Protocol  of  Agreement  Between  the 
Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  and 
the  Government  of  the-  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  on  Questions  of  Trade 
and  Finance 

The  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  and 
the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  So¬ 
cialist  Republics,  prompted  by  a  sincere  de¬ 
sire  to  ensure  the  development  of  Anglo- 
Soviet  trade  to  their  mutual  advantage  and 
attaching  particular  importance  not  only  to 
the  establishment  of  a  short-term  pro¬ 
gramme  of  supplies  having  the  object  of 
facilitating  the  satisfaction  of  current  needs 
of  both  countries  but  also  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Anglo-Soviet  trade  on  a  long-term 
basis,  have,  through  their  respective  trade 
delegations  appointed  for  that  purpose, 
reached  the  understandings  embodied  in  the 
Annex  to  the  present  Protocol. 

The  present  Protocol  together  with  its  An¬ 
nex  shall  come  into  force  on  the  date  of 
signature. 

In  faith  whereof  the  undersigned,  duly 
authorized  to  that  effect,  have  signed  the 
present  Protocol. 
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Done  in  Moscow,  27th  December,  1947,  In 
duplication  both  in  the  English  and  Russian 
languages  and  both  texts  being  equally  au¬ 
thentic. 

Maurice  Peterson. 

A.  Mikoyan. 

Annex  to  the  Protocol  op  Agreement  Be¬ 
tween  the  Government  op  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Northern  Ireland  and  the 
Government  of  the  Union  op  Soviet  So¬ 
cialist  Republics  of  27th  December,  1947 

part  a. — short-term  arrangements 

Article  I 

There  will  be  made  available  from  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  to  tie 
United  Kingdom  the  following  goods  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
the  contract  which  has  been  concluded  be¬ 
tween  Vsesojuznoje  Objedinenije  ‘‘Export- 
khleb"  on  the  Soviet  side  and  the  Ministry  of 
Food  on  the  British  side. 

Grain — • 

Out  of  the  1947  harvest  (for  delivery  dur¬ 
ing  a  period  of  eight  months  from  1st  Feb¬ 
ruary.  1948,  to  30th  September,  1948,  in¬ 
clusive) — 

450,000  metric  tons  barley. 

200,000  metric  tons  maize. 

100,000  metric  tons  oats. 

Article  11 

The  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom 
will  ensure  the  supply  from  the  United  King¬ 
dom  to  the  Union  of  Soviet  Republics  of  the 
following  goods  in  accordance  with  the  con¬ 
tracts  to  be  concluded  between  Vsesojuznoje 
Objedinenije  “Promsyrioimport”  on  the  So¬ 
viet  side  and  the  Ministry  of  Supply  or  the 
appropriate  British  manufacturers  on  the 
British  side  and  the  agreement  already 
reached  between  the  two  Parties  in  respect  of 
prices  and  periods  of  delivery: — 

Light  rails  with  fishplates,  bolts  and  nuts 
for  narrow-gauge  railway :  25,000  English  long 
tons  (including  not  less  than  10,000  English 
long  tons  from  new  production  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  from  United  Kingdom  military  sur¬ 
pluses)  and  in  addition  10,000  English  long 
tons  from  any  further  United  Kingdom  mili¬ 
tary  surpluses  which  may  become  available 
during  the  year  1948  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  overseas. 

Article  Ill 

A. — (i)  The  Soviet  economic  organisations 
and  the  appropriate  British  firms  will  con¬ 
clude  contracts  for  supplying  from  the 
United  Kingdom  to  the  Union  of  Soviet  So¬ 
cialist  Republics  equipment  mentioned  in 
the  attached  Schedules  I  and  II.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  indi¬ 
cated  in  these  Schedules  the  prospective  dates 
of  delivery  of  the  equipment  in  question. 

The  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom 
recognising  the  importance  for  the  economy 
of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  of 
the  equipment  mentioned  undertakes  to 
afford  all  possible  aid  for  ensuring  that  the 
contracts  between  the  Soviet  economic  or¬ 
ganisations  and  the  appropriate  British  firms 
for  the  delivery  of  the  equipment  in  question 
shall  be  signed  in  good  time  and  carried  out 
by  the  prospective  dates  of  delivery  specified 
in  the  Schedules.  For  this  purpose  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  Kingdom  will  as  nec¬ 
essary  use  any  Of  the  powers  exercised  by  it 
in  such  matters,  in  particular  with  regard  to 
the  giving  of  permission  to  the  supplying 
firms  to  acquire  the  materials  necessary  for 
the  orders. 

(ii)  It  is  understood  that  the  buyers  and 
suppliers  may  agree  to  earlier  dates  of  de¬ 
livery.  In  such  an  event  the  Government  of 
the  United  Kingdom  will  do  their  utmost  to 
apply  the  facilities  under  the  preceding  sub- 
paragraph  in  respect  of  the  contracts  con¬ 
cerned. 


B.  — (i)  Both  sides  being  desirous  of  ex¬ 
tending  trade  between  the  two  countries  are 
agreed  that  apart  from  the  carrying  out  of 
deliveries  provided  for  In  Article  II  and  para¬ 
graph  (A)  of  this  Article  corresponding  ne¬ 
gotiations  will  Immediately  be  commenced 
with  the  object  of  supplying  to  the-Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  wool,  rubber,  alu¬ 
minum,  cocoa  beans,  coffee  and  other  goods 
to  be  agreed. 

The  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom 
for  its  part  declares  its  readiness  to  facilitate 
the  supply  of  such  goods  through  the  appro¬ 
priate  trade  channels. 

(ii)  Both  Governments  in  the  near  future 
will  enter  into  additional  negotiations  con¬ 
cerning  the  question  of  obtaining  supplies 
of  tin  to  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics. 

C.  In  the  event  that  by  31st  May,  1948,  the 
total  value  of  Soviet  orders  placed  for  equip¬ 
ment  provided  for  in  the  above-mentioned 
Schedules  I  and  II  does  not  reach  half  of 
the  whole  value  of  this  equipment,  then  the 
Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  will  have  the  right  to  reconsider 
its  undertaking  relating  to  the  making  avail¬ 
able  to  the  United  Kingdom  of  the  last  200,- 
000  tons  out  of  the  750,000  tons  of  grain 
mentioned  in  Article  I.  In  reviewing  the 
position  on  31st  May,  1948,  the  value  of 
contracts  actually  concluded  and  prepared 
for  concluding  for  the  above-mentioned 
equipment  will  be  taken  into  account.  . 

PART  B. - LONG-TERM  ARRANGEMENTS 

Article  IV 

The  aim  of  the  two  Governments  is  to 
secure  as  soon  as  possible  a  balanced  trade 
on  an  expanding  basis  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  due  account  being  taken  of  other 
transactions  which  enter  into  the  balance 
of  payments  between  the  two  countries. 

The  two  Governments  will  appoint  repre¬ 
sentatives  who  will  meet  not  later  than  May 
1948  for  the  following  purposes: — 

(i)  to  review  the  payments  position  be¬ 
tween  the  two  countries  resulting  from  ship¬ 
ments  made  and  orders  placed  under  the 
preceding  Articles  of  this  Agreement  and 
from  other  financial  transactions  between 
the  two  countries: 

•  (ii)  to  draw  up  in  the  light  of  this  review 
a  balanced  programme  of  shipments  between 
the  two  countries  consisting  of — 

(a)  further  supplies  of  the  goods  enu¬ 
merated  in  Articles  I,  II  and  III  and  in  the 
Schedules  I  and  II  mentioned  in  Article  III; 
and  of 

(b)  supplies  of  the  following  goods — 

( 1 )  from  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re¬ 
publics  to  the  United  Kingdom:  Wheat, 
pulses,  pit  props,  cellulose,  canned  goods; 

(2)  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics:  Oilwell  tubes, 
tinplate;  and  of 

(c)  such  further  goods  as  may  be  agreed; 

(iii)  to  arrange  for  the  appointment  of 
representatives  who  will  as  often  as  may  be 
necessary,  but  in  any  case  not  less  frequently 
than  once  a  year,  meet  alternately  in  London 
and  in  Moscow  to  discuss  the  progress  made 
in  fulfilment  of  this  Agreement  and  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  two  Governments 
designed  to  improve,  develop  and  widen  the 
basis  of  trade  between  the  two  countries. 

PART  C. - FINANCIAL  ARRANGEMENTS 

Article  V 

I.  The  Government  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  and  the  Government  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  have  agreed  on  the 
following  amendments  to  the  terms  of  the 
Agreement  of  16th  August,  1941  (')  concern¬ 
ing  mutual  deliveries,  credit  and  methods  of 
payment :: — 

(a)  As  from  1st  May,  1947,  the  interest  pay¬ 
able  on  the  amount  of  the  advances  out¬ 
standing  under  the  Agreement  of  16th  Au- 

1  See  Appendix. 
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gust,  1941,  shall  be  calculated  at  the  rate  of 
one-half  of  one  per  cent,  per  annum;  sim¬ 
ilarly  the  rate  of  interest  on  all  further  ad¬ 
vances,  including  that  of  1st  August,  1947, 
will  be  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  per  annum. 

(b)  The  Account  mentioned  in  Article  5 
of  the  Agreement  of  16th  August,  1941,  shall 
be  balanced  as  at  31st  July,  1947,  and  at  the 
end  of  every  three  months  thereafter. 

Amounts  due  from  the  Government  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  for  goods 
delivered  and  still  intended  for  delivery  from 
the  United  Kingdom  under  the  Agreement  of 
16th  August,  1941,  will  continue  to  be  dealt 
with  through  this  Account. 

Any  debit  balance  shall  be  discharged  in 
sterling,  to  be  paid  to  the  Account  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  way 
of  advances  to  the  Government  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

(c)  As  from  1st  May,  1947,  repayment  of 
50  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  the  advances 
then  outstanding  under  the  Agreement  of 
16th  August,  1941,  shall  be  made  in  twelve 
equal  yearly  instalments  of  which  the  first 
shall  be  paid  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year 
and  the  last  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  year 
counting  in  each  case  from  1st  May,  1947. 

(d)  The  advance  being  made  available  as 
on  1st  August,  1947  (in  connection  with  the 
settlement  of  the  Account  on  31st  July, 
1947),  as  well  as  all  advances  to  be  made 
available  in  connection  with  future  settle¬ 
ments  of  the  Account  under  the  Agreement 
of  16th  August,  1941,  shall  be  repayable  in 
twelve  equal  yearly  instalments  of  which  the 
first  shall  be  paid  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
year  and  the  last  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
year,  reckoned  in  each  case  from  the  date  on 
which  the  advance  was  made. 

(e)  The  Government  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  shall  have  the 
right  at  any  time  to  make  repayments  of  ad¬ 
vances  before  the  due  date  of  any  instalment 
or  instalments. 

Except  as  modified  by  this  Article  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Agreement  of  16th  August, 
1941,  shall  remain  in  force. 

II.  The  Government  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  agrees  to  waive  its  claims  for  the  re¬ 
payment  of  the  costs  of  all  supplies  and 
services  to  the  Government  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  during  World 
War  II,  other  than  those  arising  out  of  the 
Ships’  Expenses  and  Freights  Agreement,  as 
set  out  in  the  Exchange  of  Letters  of  22nd 
June,  1942,  between  the  British  Embassy  in 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and 
the  People’s  Commissariat  for  Foreign  Trade 
in  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

PART  D. - TRANSPORT  ARRANGEMENTS 

Article  VI 

Having  regard  to  the  considerable  expan¬ 
sion  of  trade  between  the  two  countries 
which  will  result  from  the  present  Agree¬ 
ment  and  with  a  view  to  facilitating  the 
transport  of  the  goods  concerned  both  Gov¬ 
ernments  have  agreed — 

(a)  to  give  their  fullest  support  and  co¬ 
operation  in  fostering  the  development  of 
the  shipping  trade  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  and  to  refrain  from  actions  tending 
to  hinder  arrangements  to  enable  the  ship¬ 
ping  of  each  of  them  to  participate  on  an 
equitable  basis  in  the  trade  between  the  two 
countries. 

(b)  to  grant  facilities  to  enable  their  re¬ 
spective  shipping  organisations  to  engage 
immediately  and  thereafter  periodically  in 
direct  negotiations  in  order  to  put  into  effect 
the  principles  set  out  in  paragraph  (a)  of 
this  Article. 

These  organisations  will  meet 'alternately 
in  London  and  Moscow  or  as  otherwise 
mutually  agreed  but  not  less  often  than 
once  a  year  to  consult  in  accordance  with  the 
needs  of  the  trade. 

Maurice  Peterson. 

A.  Mikoyan. 
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Schedule  I  (to  article  III  of  the  annex) 

EQUIPMENT  FOR  DELIVERY  FROM  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  TO  THE  UNION  OF  SOVIET  SOCIALIST  REPUBLICS- 


Item 

No. 

Description  of  equipment 

Quantity 
or  amount 

Prospective  period  of  delivery 

1 

Narrow  Gauge  750-mm.  Locomotives . 

1, 100 

75  in  first  two  years  from  placing  of  order,  350  per  annum  thereafter.  Complete  in  2^4  years 
from  commencement  of  delivery. 

2 

Flat  Trucks,  750-mm . 

2,400 

Commence  18  months  after  placing  of  order  at  25  a  month.  This  rate  will  increase  to  100  a 
month  and  the  delivery  period  will  cover  approximately  2)4  years. 

3 

Winches  (2  and  3  Drums)... . . 

2,400 

Commence  12  months  after  placing  of  order..  Delivery  at  rate'  of  1,000  units  in  1949  and 
1,400  units  in  1950.  One-half  will  be  fitted  with  electric  motors. 

4 

Excavators . . . . .  . 

210 

In  1948,  30  units;  in  1949,  60  units;  in  1950, 120 units. 

5 

Caterpillar  loading  cranes  (Diesel  types  in  substitution  for 
equivalent  number  of  excavators). 

64 

In  1948,  4  units;  in  1949,  20  units;  in  1950,  30  units. 

6 

Auto  timber  carriers . 

250 

2  a  week  commencing  18  months  after  placing  of  order. 

7 

Tugs . - 

14 

In  1948—4  from  surplus,  10  from  new  building  starting  18  months  after  placing  of  order. 
Delivery  one  per  month. 

8 

Dredgers... . - 

4 

First— 24  months  after  placing  of  order.  Remainder  at  rate  of  1  every  3  months. 

9 

Locomobiles - - - - 

200  units 

Commence  delivery  in  21  months  from  placing  of  order  and  complete  in  further  18  months. 

10 

50-K.  W.  Mobile  Diesel  Electric  Generators . . 

150 

15—4  months  from  placing  of  order.  135  in  further  12  months. 

11 

Steam  Power  Turbine  Stations,  500  K.  W . 

24 

First  set  would  be  delivered  in  2)4  years  from  placing  of  order  and  thereafter  1  set  per  month. 

12 

Plywood  Equipment . . . . . . . . 

£1,050,000 

value 

1949,  £100,000  per  annum;  1950,  £200,000  per  annum;  1951,  £200,000  per  annum,  and  after  at 
the  rate  of  £200,000  per  amium. 

13 

Timber  Mill  Equipment . . 

£400,000 

value 

1949,  £50,000;  1950,  £  100,000;  1951,  £100,000,  and  after  at  the  rate  of  £100,000  per  annum. 

(Intld.)  M.  P.  (Intld.)  A.  M. 

Schedule  II  (to  article  III  of  the  annex) 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  DELIVERY  FROM  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  TO  THE  UNION  OF  SOVIET  SOCIALIST  REPUBLICS 


Item 

No. 


Description  of  equipment 


Quantity 

or  amount  r 


Prospective  period  of  delivery 


1  Scientific  and  Laboratory  Apparatus. 


2 

3 

4 

5 
0 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 


Pile  Drivers  mounted  on  Pontoons . . 

Winding  Gear . . . . 

Electro  Dredger . . . . . . 

Ball  Mills  for  Copper  Ore  Grinding - 

Ball  Mills  for  Grinding  Apatite . . 

Rod  Mills  for  Grinding  Ores . 

Spiral  Type  Classifiers . . . 

Gyratory  Crushers . 

Railway  Steam  Cranes _ _ — . 

154-K.  V.  Voltage  Transformers _ 

Complete  Distributing  Sets  (13.8  K.  V.) 

Isolating  switches  (154  K.  V.) . 

Oil  Purifying  Apparatus . 

100-K.  W.  Electric  Motors . . 


£150,000 

value 

4 

4  sets 

1 

18 

8 

3 

8 

2 

3 

48 

6 

45 

10 

300 


In  1948-49. 

Deliver  first  one  in  2  years  after  placing  of  order  and  then  one  every  6  months. 

Start  in  2  years  after  placing  of  order  and  complete  in  further  6  months. 

Delivery  2 )4  years  after  placing  of  order. 

Start  2 \i  years  after  placing  of  order.  Deliver  4  mills  a  month. 

Start  2 years  after  placing  of  order.  Deliver  4  mills  a  month. 

Deliver  in  2)4  years  after  placing  of  order. 

Deliver  in  2)4  years  after  placing  of  order. 

Deliver  in  2  years  after  placing  of  order. 

Delivery  2  years  after  placing  of  order. 

Delivery  to  commence  2)4  years  after  placing  of  order  and  complete  in  further  twelve  months. 
Delivery  to  commence  2)4  years  after  placing  of  order  and  complete  in  further  six  months. 
Delivery  to  commence  2%  years  after  placing  of  order  and  complete  in  further  six  months. 
Delivery  to  commence  2  years  after  placing  of  order  and  complete  In  further  six  months. 
Delivery  to  commence  2  years  after  placing  of  order  at  rate  of  150  a  year. 


(Intld.)  M.  P. 


(Intld.)  A.  M. 


NO.  II.  PAYMENTS  AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  THE 
GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  OF 
GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  NORTHERN  IRELAND  AND 
THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  UNION  OF  SOVIET 
SOCIALIST  REPUBLICS 

(1) 

Sir  Maurice  Peterson  to  M.  A.  Mikoyan 
British  Embassy, 
Moscow,  27th  December,  1947. 
Monsieur  Mikoyan, 

With  reference  to  the  recent  consultations 
which  have  taken  place  between  representa¬ 
tives  of  our  two  Governments,  I  have  been 
instructed  by  my  Government  to  propose 
that  the  following  procedure  relating  to  pay¬ 
ments  between  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  and  the  “Scheduled  Territories” 
as  defined  in  paragraph  6  (i)  below  and  the 
use  of  sterling  for  payments  between  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  other 
countries  should  apply: — 

1.  All  payments  between  residents  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  Scheduled  Territories  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  settled  in  sterling. 

2.  (a)  As  from  15th  January,  1948,  the  ex¬ 
isting  Account  at  the  Bank  of  England  called 
the  “State  Bank  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  So¬ 
cialist  Republics  No.  1  Account”  shall  be  des¬ 


ignated  “State  Bank  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  No.  2  Account.” 

(b)  As  from  15th  January,  1948,  the  exist¬ 
ing  “ordinary”  undesignated  accounts  of  the 
State  Bank  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  at  the  Bank  of  England  and  at 
the  Moscow  Narodny  Bank,  London,  shall 
each  of  them  be  designated  “State  Bank  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  No.  I 
Account.”  Each  of  these  accounts  shall  be 
a  transferable  account  and  they  are  herein¬ 
after  jointly  referred  to  the  “Transferable 
Accounts.” 

3.  The  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom 
shall  not  restrict — 

(a)  The  availability  of  sterling  standing  to 
the  credit  of  “Transferable  Accounts”  for 
making  payments  for  current  transactions 
to  residents  of  such  countries  outside  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  the 
Scheduled  Territories  as  may  be  agreed  be¬ 
tween  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  State 
Bank  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub¬ 
lics  acting  as  agents  for  their  respective  Gov¬ 
ernments, 

(b)  The  availability  of  sterling  standing 
to  the  credit  of  the  “Transferable  Accounts” 
and  of  any  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub¬ 
lics  Account  as  defined  in  paragraph  6  (ii) 
below  for  making  payments  to  other  resi¬ 


dents  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re¬ 
publics  or  to  the  residents  of  the  Scheduled 
Territories. 

4.  The  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  shall  not  restrict  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  by  residents  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  of  sterling  at  the  disposal 
of  residents  of  such  other  countries  outside 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and 
the  Scheduled  Territories  as  may  be  agreed 
between  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  State 
Bank  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re¬ 
publics  acting  as  agents  for  their  respective 
Governments  in  settlement  of  payments  for 
current  transactions. 

5.  All  transactions  authorised  by  the  State 
Bank  for  payment  through  the  “Transferable 
Accounts”  shall  be  in  respect  of  current 
transactions. 

6.  For  the  purpose  of  these  arrangements 
the  expression — 

(i)  “The  Scheduled  Territories”  shall  have 
the  meaning  from  time  to  time  assigned  to  it 
under  the  United  Kingdom  Exchange  Con¬ 
trol  Act,  1947. 

(ii)  “Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
Account”  means  any  account  so  designated 
by  the  Bank  of  England  under  the  United 
Kingdom  Exchange  Control  Act,  1947. 
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I  have  the  honour  to  sugest  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  letter  and  your  reply  should  be  regarded 
as  constituting  an  agreement  between  the 
two  Governments  In  this  matter  with  effect 
from  15th  January,  1948. 

I  avail,  &c. 

Maurice  Peterson. 

(2) 

[Translation] 

M.  A.  Mikoyan  to  Sir  Maurice 
Peterson,  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Trade  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R., 
Moscow,  27th  December,  1947. 
M.  l’Ambassadeur, 

Acknowledging  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
to-day’s  date,  I  have  the  honour  to  Inform 
you  that  the  Government  of  the  IT.  S.  8.  R. 
accepts  the  proposals  set  forth  In  that  letter 
relating  to  payments  between  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
and  “the  Scheduled  Territories”  and  the  use 
of  pounds  sterling  between  the  U.  S.  8.  R.  and 
other  countries. 

Your  letter  and  this  answer  will  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  constituting  an  agreement  between 
the  two  Governments,  coming  into  force  as 
from  15th  of  January,  1948. 

I  take  this  opportunity,  &c. 

A.  Mikoyan. 


Appendix 

AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE 

UNITED  KINGDOM  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND 

NORTHERN  IRELAND  AND  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF 

THE  UNION  OF  SOVIET  SOCIALIST  REPUBLICS 

CONCERNING  MUTUAL  DELIVERIES,  CREDIT  AND 

METHODS  OF  PAYMENT 

(Moscow,  16th  August,  1941) 

The  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  (here¬ 
inafter  referred  to  as  “the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom”)  and  the  Government  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist-  Republics,  de¬ 
siring  to  arrange  for  mutual  deliveries  and 
to  provide  for  the  associated  payments,  have 
agreed  as  follows: — 

Article  1 

(a)  The  Governments  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  and  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re¬ 
publics  have  agreed  to  deliver  goods  to  one 
another.  Such  mutual  deliveries  of  goods 
shall  be  regulated  by  special  lists  to  be  agreed 
upon  between  the  two  Contracting  Parties. 
Such  lists  may  be  supplemented  or  modified 
by  agreement  between  the  two  Contracting 
Parties. 

(b)  In  the  event  of  either  Contracting 
Party  requesting  the  other  to  act  as  its  agent 
In  the  purchase  of  any  goods  In  third  coun¬ 
tries,  6uch  transaction  shall  not  fall  within 
the  scope  of  this  Agreement. 

Article  2 

Unless  otherwise  agreed  in  writing  delivery 
of  goods  In  accordance  with  Article  1  of  this 
Agreement  shall  be  taken: — 

(a)  In  cases  where  shipment  Is  made  In 
vessels  other  than  those  of  the  seller,  at  the 
port  of  shipment;  and 

(b)  In  cases  where  shipment  Is  made  In 
the  vessels  of  the  seller,  at  the  port  of  dis¬ 
charge. 

Article  3 

(a)  The  prices  to  be  charged  by  the  seller 
to  the  purchaser  for  the  goods  to  be  delivered 
in  accordance  with  Article  1  of  this  Agree¬ 
ment  shall  be  based  on  world  prices.  How¬ 
ever,  In  regard  to  the  price  of  any  commodity 
In  respect  of  which  the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom  have  or  shall  have  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  Government  of  any  foreign 
country  concluded  after  2nd  September, 
1939,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
shall  receive  treatment  at  least  as  favourable 
as  that  "country. 

(b)  Prices  shall  In  every  case  be  calculated 
f.  o.  b.  port  of  shipment,  and  the  buyer 
shall  pay  the  freight  from  such  port  onward 
and  shall  bear  the  risks  of  maritime  trans¬ 
portation. 


(c)  All  contracts  shall  be  concluded  In 
sterling,  and  prices  which  are  normally 
quoted  In  United  States  dollars  shall  be  con¬ 
verted  Into  sterling  at  the  official  middle 
rate  of  exchange  for  United  States  dollars  in 
London  on  the  day  on  which  the  contract 
Is  concluded. 

Article  4 

The  British  Government  War  Risks  Insur¬ 
ance  Office  and  the  Trade  Delegation  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  In  the 
United  Kingdom  shall  negotiate  the  Insur¬ 
ance  against  marine  and  war  risks  of  the 
goods  purchased  by  Soviet  organisations  un¬ 
der  the  present  Agreement,  of  the  Soviet 
ships  effecting  the  transportation  of  such 
goods,  and  also  of-  gold  and  of  such  other 
cargoes  and  ships  effecting  the  transporta¬ 
tion  of  these  cargoes  belonging  to  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  agreed  upon  between  the  two 
Contracting  Parties. 

Article  5 

(a)  All  payments  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  for  the  deliveries  provided  for  in 
this  Agreement  shall  be  made,  upon  receipt 
of  advice  that  the  delivery  of  the  goods  has 
been  taken,  In  sterling  through  an  Account 
In  the  name  of  the  State  Bank  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  to  be  established 
at  the  Bank  of  England  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  “the  Account”) .  For  this  purpose,  the 
Bank  of  England  and  the  State  Bank  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  shall 
agree  together  upon  the  necessary  technical 
measures  for  effecting  payments  hereunder. 

(b)  Repayment  by  the  Government  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  of  exist¬ 
ing  Indebtedness  under  the  1936  Export 
Credit  Guarantee  Agreement  may  also  be 
made  in  each  three-monthly  period  through 
the  Account,  up  to  the  value  of  their  deliv¬ 
eries  of  goods  hereunder  during  that  period. 

(c)  Such  other  payments  may  also  be  made 
through  the  Account  as  the  two  Banks,  with 
the  approval  of  their  respective  Governments, 
may  from  time  to  time  agree. 

Article  6 

The  Account  shall  be  balanced  on  31st  Oc¬ 
tober,  1941,  and  at  the  end  of  every  three 
months  thereafter.  Any  debit  balance  shall 
be  discharged  as  follows  r — 

(a)  As  to  40  per  cent,  by  sterling  received 
by  the  State  Bank  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  from  the  sale  to  the  Bank 
of  England  of  United  States  dollars  or  of 
gold  to  be  delivered  at  centres  agreed  upon 
between  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  State 
Bank  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re¬ 
publics;  or  by  delivery  of  platinum  up  to 
such  amounts  as  the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom  may  from  time  to  time 
specify,  the  sterling  value  of  such  platinum 
to  be  agreed  between  the  two  Goverriments. 

Sales  of  United  States  dollars  to  the  Bank 
of  England  shall  be  made  at  the  official  mid¬ 
dle  rate  of  exchange  for  United  States  dol¬ 
lars  In  London  on  the  day  of  sale. 

Unless  otherwise  agreed  between  the  Bank 
of  England  and  the  State  Bank  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  sales  of  gold 
to  the  Bank  of  England  shall  be  made  at  the 
official  price  of  gold  in  the  United  States  of 
America  oh  the  day  of  sale,  and  the  United 
States  dollars  shall  be  converted  into  sterling 
at  the  official  middle  rate  of  exchange  for 
United  States  dollars  In  London  on  the  day 
of  sale.  , 

(b)  As  to  60  per  cent,  in  sterling  to  be  paid 
to  the  Account  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom  by  way  of  advance  to  the 
Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics. 

Any  credit  balance  shall  be  at  the  free  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  State  Bank  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

Article  7 

(a)  The  total  of  the  advances  outstanding 
made  hereunder  by  the  Government  of  the 
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United  Kingdom  to  the  Government  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  shall  not 
exceed  the  sum  of  10  million  pounds.  When 
the  total  of  the  advances  outstanding  ap¬ 
proaches  the  said  10  million  pounds  the  Con¬ 
tracting  Parties  shall  enter  Into  negotiations 
for  a  further  credit  to  be  granted  on  the  same 
terms  and  to  be  used  for  the  same  purposes 
as  are  laid  down  in  this  Agreement. 

(b)  The  amount  of  each  advance  so  made 
shall  be  repayable  in  sterling  or  United  States 
dollars,  at  the  option  of  the  Government  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  in 
five  equal  yearly  instalments,  of  which  the 
first  shall  be  paid  at  the  end  of  the  third  year 
and  the  last  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  year, 
reckoned  In  every  case  from  the  date  on 
which  the  advance  was  made. 

(c)  Interest,  reckoned  in  every  case  from 
the  date  on  which  the  advance  was  made, 
shall  be  payable  on  the  amount  of  the  ad¬ 
vances  outstanding,  half-yearly  on  30th  April 
and  31st  October,  at  the  rate  of  three  per  cent, 
per  annum  In  sterling  or  United  States  dol¬ 
lars  at  the  option  of  the  Government  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

(d)  The  conversion  of  sterling  Into  United 
States  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  calculating 
payments  under  this  Article  shall  be  effected 
at  the  official  middle  rate  for  the  United 
States  dollar  In  London  on  the  day  on  which 
payment  falls  due. 

Final  article 

This  Agreement  shall  come  Into  force  on 
the  date  of  signature,  and  shall  remain  In 
force  for  the  whole  period  of  the  utilisation 
of  the  credits  and  of  the  effecting  of  deliv¬ 
eries  under  this  Agreement. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned,  duly 
authorised  by  their  respective  Governments 
for  that  purpose,  have  signed  the  present 
Agreement  and  have  affixed  thereto  their 
Seals. 

Done  at  Moscow,  In  duplicate,  the  six¬ 
teenth  day  of  August,  nineteen  hundred  and 
forty-one,  In  English  and  Russian,  both  texts 
having  equal  force. 

On  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland: 

R.  Stafford  Cripps. 

On  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics: 

A.  Mikoyan. 

Exhibit  2 

Great  Britain-Poland 

TRADE  AND  FINANCE  AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  THE 

GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  OF 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  NORTHERN  IRELAND  AND 

THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  POLAND 

Warsaw,  14th  January,  1949 

The  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  and 
the  Government  of  Poland  prompted  by  a 
sincere  desire  to  ensure  the  development  of 
Anglo-Polish  trade  to  their  mutual  advan¬ 
tage  and  attaching  particular  Importance  to 
the  development  of  Anglo-Polish  trade  on  a 
long-term  basis  and  to  a  settlement  of  the 
financial  questions  outstanding  between  the 
two  countries  have  agreed  as  follows: — 

Article  1 

The  Polish  Government  undertake  to  make 
available  for  export  to  the  United  Kingdom 
In  the  five-year  period  1949  to  1953,  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  under¬ 
take  to  purchase  or  to  permit  the  import  of, 
as  the  case  may  be,  the  quantities  of  food¬ 
stuffs  set  out  In  Schedules  I  to  IV  of  Annex 
A  to  the  present  Agreement  In  the  years 
specified  therein. 

Article  2 

(a)  The  Polish  Government  undertake  to 
make  available  for  export  to  the  United 
Kingdom  In  the  year  1949  and  in  the  three- 
year  period  1949  to  1951,  and  the  Government 
of  the  United  Kingdom  undertake  to  pur¬ 
chase  or  to  permit  the  import  of,  the  classes 
and  quantities  of  timber  specified  in  Annex 
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B  (1)  to  the  present  Agreement.  The  con¬ 
tracting  Governments  will  consult  together 
in  the  autumn  of  1949  and  1950  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  determining  the  quantities  to  be  sup¬ 
plied  in  the  years  1950  and  1951  respectively. 

(b)  The  contracting  Governments  agree  to 
facilitate  and  encourage  the  trade  in  timber 
between  the- United  Kingdom  and  Poland  so 
that  Poland  shall  regain  her  traditional  posi¬ 
tion  as  exporter  of  timber  to  the  United 
Kingdom. 

(c)  In  particular  the  Polish  Government 
shall  use  their  best  endeavours  to  supply  to 
the  United  Kingdom  over  the  five-year  pe¬ 
riod  1949  to  1953,  out  of  the  total  quantities 
available  for  export  or  re-export,  the  classes 
of  timber  specified  in  Annex  B  (2)  up  to 
the  quantities  shown. 

(d)  The  Government  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  undertake  to  grant  for  the  year  1949 
import  quotas  to  a  value  of  £600,000  for 
Polish  furniture  and  other  wooden  articles 
to  be  agreed  between  the  contracting  Gov¬ 
ernments.  They  will  also  ensure  that  the 
internal  regulations  in  force  in  the  United 
Kingdom  governing  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  furniture  and  other  wooden  articles 
of  the  classes  which  shall  have  been  agreed 
by  the  contracting  Governments  shall  not 
discriminate  against  such  goods  when  of 
Polish  origin. 

Article  3 

The  undertakings  set  out  in  Articles  1  and 
2  of  the  present  Agreement  are  subject — 

(a)  to  price,  type,  specification  and  qual¬ 
ity  being  satisfactory; 

(b)  to  the  terms  of  any  contracts  that  may 
have  been  or  may  be  concluded  between  the 
contracting  Governments; 

(c)  in  the  case  of  foodstuffs  to  compliance 
with  any  health  regulations  in  force  in  the 
United  Kingdom  where  they  are  applicable; 
and 

(d)  in  the  case  of  goods  imported  other¬ 
wise  than  through  Government  channels,  to 
application  being  made  for  an  import 
licence. 

■  Article  4 

The  quantities  or  values  shown  in  the 
Annexes  referred  to  in  Articles  1  and  2  (a)  of 
the  present  Agreement  are  minima  unless 
otherwise  specified  and  they  may  be  in¬ 
creased  from  time  to  time  by  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  contracting  Governments. 

Article  5 

(a)  The  Government  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  shall  facilitate  the  supply  to  Poland  of 
the  following  goods  through  the  appropriate 
trade  channels  up  to  the  quantities  stated 
below  and  subject  to  agreement  on  prices: — 

(i)  Raw  wool — £10  million  in  each  of  the 
years  1949  to  1953.  In  regard  to  this  figure 
of  £10  million  any  supplies  which  the  Polish 
Government  may  purchase  from  other  parts 
of  the  Commonwealth  shall* be  taken  into 
account.  The  Polish  Government  shall  use 
their  best  endeavours  to  ensure  that  pur¬ 
chases  are  reasonably  distributed  over  all 
qualities  and  types  of  wool. 

(il)  Crude  rubber — 3,000  tons  in  1949  in¬ 
creasing  by  500  tons  yearly  to  5,000  tons  in 
1953. 

(iii)  Tinplate — 300  tons  in  the  period 
April  to  December  1949  and  300  tons  in  1950, 
and  in  addition — 

(a)  in  the  year  1949,  400  tons  of  tinplate 
for  packing  2,000  tons  of  canned  meat  for 
supply  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and 

(b)  in  each  of  the  years  1949  to  1953  tin¬ 
plate  for  packing  frozen  eggs  for  supply  to 
the  United  Kingdom  in  the  proportion  of 
300  tons  of  tinplate  to  3,500  tons  of  frozen 
eggs. 

(iv)  Rubber  conveyor  belting — 30  miles  in 
each  of  the  years  1949  to  1953 

(v)  Shellac— 200  tons  in  1949  rising  to  400 
tons  in  1953 

and  in  addition,  the  following  goods  assum¬ 
ing  that  Polish  buyers  are  able  to  place  or¬ 
ders  for  suitable  types  to  meet  their  require¬ 
ments. 


(vi)  Rubber  tyres  for  cars  and  tractors — 
£125,000  in  each  of  the  years  1949  to  1953. 

(vii)  Dyestuffs  of  types  for  which  United 
Kingdom  export  licences  are  normally 
granted — £250,000  in  each  of  the  years  1949 
to  1953.  In  addition,  the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom  shall  facilitate  the  supply 
of  such  dyestuffs  to  Poland  during  this  pe¬ 
riod  to  the  maximum  extent  possible  within 
the  available  types  and  grades. 

(viii)  Spare  parts  for  cars  and  trucks — 
£250,000  in  each  of  the  years  1949  to  1953. 

(ix)  Semi-manufactured  copper  goods — 
3,000  tons  in  each  of  the  years  1949  to  1953 
provided  that  purchases  are  reasonably  dis¬ 
tributed  over  the  whole  range  of  semi-manu¬ 
factured  cooper  goods. 

(x)  Wool  rags  for  the  textile  industry  of 
types  for  which  export  licences  are  normally 
granted — 6,000  tons  in  each  of  the  years  1949 
to  1953. 

(b)  (i)  The  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  shall  place  no  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  the  supply  to  Poland  of  180,000  tons  of 
crude  oil  f.  o.  b.  Middle  East  during  1949  ris¬ 
ing  by  regular  quantities  to  250,000  tons  in 
1953.  They  will  raise  no  objection  to  the 
supply  of  additional  quantities  of  such  oil,  if 
they  are  commercially  available,  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  half  of  1949  and  in  the  succeeding  years 
up  to  and  including  1953.  The  supply  of  such 
oil  shall  be  in  accordance  with  contracts  to 
be  arranged  by  the  appropriate  Polish  organ¬ 
ization  and  the  United  Kingdom  oil  com¬ 
panies. 

(ii)  The  Government  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  shall  place  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
Polish  Government  ordering  in  each  of  the 
years  1949  to  1953  reasonable  quantities  of 
sisal,  manila  and  electrolytic  nickel  through 
London  merchants,  provided  that  payment  is 
made  in  accordance  with  the  normal  United 
Kingdom  exchange  control  procedure. 

(iii)  The  Government  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  shall  place  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
the  Polish  Government  obtaining  in  the  year 
1949  through  the  appropriate  trade  channels 
reasonable  commercial  quantities  of  ferro- 
tungsten,  ferro-vanadium  and  refined  ferro¬ 
manganese. 

(c)  (1)  The  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  undertake  that  within  such  alloca¬ 
tion  as  may  be  made  to  Poland  for  each  of  the 
years  1949  to  1953  by  the  Combined  Tin  Com¬ 
mittee  they  will  facilitate  the  supply  to  Po¬ 
land  of  a  quantity  of  tin  not  exceeding  1,000 
tons  per  annum  from  sources  within  the 
Scheduled  Territories  within  the  meaning  as¬ 
signed  from  time  to  time  to  that  expression 
under  the  United  Kingdom  Exchange  Con¬ 
trol  Act,  1947. 

(ii)  The  Government  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  undertake  that  within  such  allocation 
as  may  be  made  to  Poland  by  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Emergency  Food  Council  for  each  of 
the  years  1949  to  1953  from  sources  within 
the  Scheduled  Territories  (within  the  mean¬ 
ing  assigned  from  time  to  time  to  that  ex¬ 
pression  under  the  United  Kingdom  Exchange 
Control  Act,  1947)  they  will  facilitate  the 
supply  to  Poland  through  the  appropriate 
trade  channels  of  cocoa,  copra  and  oil  seeds. 

Article  6 

The  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom 
shall  not  prohibit  the  export  to  Poland  of 
capital  equipment  produced  in  fulfilment  of 
orders- placed  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Polish 
Government  with  United  Kingdom  firms  on 
or  before  the  date  of  signature  of  the  present 
Agreement. 

Article  7 

(a)  The  Government  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  undertake  to  issue  in  the  year  1949  li¬ 
cences  upon  application  for  the  import  from 
Poland  of  goods  to  be  agreed  from  among 
those  specified  in  Annex  C  to  the  present 
Agreement  up  to  a  total  c.  1.  f.  value  of  £2 
million.  This  total  shall  include  the  quotas 
for  Polish  furniture  and  other  wooden  articles 
established  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 


of  Article  2  (d)  of  the  present  Agreement. 
The  contracting  Governments  agree  that  the 
individual  quotas  within  this  total  shall  be 
determined  in  London  not  later  than  1st 
March,  1949. 

(b)  The  Polish  Government  undertake  to 
issue  in  the  yeaf  1949  import  licences  and 
to  make  available  the  requisite  foreign  ex¬ 
change  for  the  import  from  the  United  King¬ 
dom  of  the  goods  specified  in  Annex  D  to  the 
present  Agreement  up  to  the  c.  i.  f.  values 
shown. 

(c)  The  contracting  Governments  agree 
that  the  import  quotas  referred  to  in  para¬ 
graphs  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  Article  shall  come 
into  operation  simultaneously  on  a  date  not 
later  than  15th  March,  1949. 

'(d)  (i)  The  contracting  Governments  have 
agreed  to  effect  in  each  of  the  years  1950  to 
1953  an  exchange  of  miscellaneous  goods  of 
classes  corresponding  to  those  specified  in 
Annexes  C  and  D  to  the  present  Agreement, 
with  additions  or  deletions  to  be  agreed.  For 
this  purpose  they  shall  enter  into  negotia¬ 
tions  in  the  last  three  months  of  each  of  the 
years  1949  to  1952  with  a  view  to  making 
arrangements  for  such  an  exchange  of  goods 
for  entry  into  force  on  1st  January  of  each 
of  the  years  1950  to  1953  respectively. 

(ii)  The  quotas  for  Polish  goods  imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom  shall  amount  to  a 
total  of  £9  million  for  these  years  but  no 
quota  for  any  one  year  shall  exceed  £2.4 
million. 

(iii)  The  quotas  for  United  Kingdom  goods 
imported  into  Poland  shall  amount  to  a  total 
of  £5.25  million  for  these  years. 

(e)  The  Polish  Government  shall  author¬ 
ise  the  purchase  from  the  United  Kingdom 
in  1949  of  cured  herrings  to  a  value  of  not 
less  than  £400,000  and  if  possible  to  an  in¬ 
creasing  value  in  each  of  the  years  1950  to 
1953,  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  Poland,  the  actual  quantity  to  be  nego¬ 
tiated  by  the  contracting  Governments  each 
year.  The  contracting  Governments  agree 
that  if  the  value  of  such  purchases  in  any  1 
year  exceeds  the  value  of  Polish  landings  of 
white  fish  and  sales  of  Polish  frozen  salmon 
in  the  United  Kingdom  in  that  year,  the 
excess  shall  be  taken  into  account  as  soon 
as  possible  in  the  fixing  under  the  provisions 
of  paragraph  (d)  of  this  Article  of  the  Polish 
import  quotas  for  United  Kingdom  goods. 

Article  8 

(a)  The  Polish  Government  place  on  record 
their  intention  to  continue  to  purchase  on 
at  least  the  same  scale  annually  as  hitherto 
United  Kingdom  industrial  products  such  as 
are  specified  in  Annex  E  to  the  present  Agree¬ 
ment. 

(b)  It  is  also  their  expectation  that  with 
the  improvement  in  the  economic  situation 
of  Poland  they  will  be  in  a  position  to  author¬ 
ize  within  the  arrangements  provided  for  in 
Article  7  of  this  Agreement  the  import  into 
Poland  on  an  increasing  scale  of  United  King¬ 
dom  miscellaneous  consumer  goods. 

Article  9 

The  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom 
take  note  of  the  wish  of  the  Polish  Govern¬ 
ment  to  place  orders  for  capital  equipment 
to  the  extent  of  £20  million  beyond  their  cur¬ 
rent  programme.  They  will  continue  to  take 
whatever  steps  are  open  to  them  in  the  light 
of  their  general  export  policy  to  facilitate 
the  placing  of  Polish  orders  for  such  capital 
equipment  and  are  prepared  to  arrange  for 
discussion  with  the  Polish  Commercial  Coun¬ 
sellor  in  London  or  with  the  Polish  Purchas¬ 
ing  Mission  in  London  of  any  particular 
order  which  the  Polish  Government  wish  to 
place. 

Article  10 

(a)  In  order  to  facilitate  the  purchase  by 
the  Polish  Government  of  raw  materials 
(mainly  wool)  on  terms  of  payment  not 
exceeding  90  days’  credit,  the  Government 
of  the  United  Kingdom  undertake  to  raise 
no  objection  to  arrangements  being  made  in 
London  for  the  grant  or  renewal  of  a  re- 
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volving  acceptance  credit  or  credits  up  to  a 
limit  of  £2.5  million,  to  be  fully  repaid  by 
31st  December,  1949.  The  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  through  the  Export  Credits 
Guarantee  Department,  shall  arrange  that, 
guarantees  on  normal  terms  as  hitherto  are 
given  for  this  credit. 

(b)  The  Government  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  will  be  prepared  to  consider  favourably 
the  possibility  of  facilitating  the  renewal  of 
this  arrangement  after  31st  December,  1949. 

(c)  The  Government  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  undertake  to  raise  no  objection  to  the 
extension  of  the  credit  arrangements  for  the 
purchase  of  capital  equipment  which  are  now 
in  force  between  the  Polish  Government  or 
Polish  financial  institutions  and  London 
financial  institutions,  so  as  to  provide  that 
the  credit  permitted  shall  become  a  revolving 
credit  within  the  existing  limits  of  £6  million 
available  up  to  30th  June,  1955,  in  addition 
to  the  revolving  credit  or  credits  up  to  a  limit 
of  £2.5  million  referred  to  in  paragraph  (a) 
of  this  Article.  The  provisions  of  this  para¬ 
graph  shall  not  apply  to  orders  placed  after 
31st  December,  1951. 

Article  11 

In  view  of  the  facilities  afforded  to  Poland 
under  Article  5,  7,  9  and  10  of  the  present 
Agreement,  and  of  the  new  possibilities  for 
the  import  into  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Polish  agricultural  products  under  Article  1, 
the  Polish  Government  have  agreed  with  the 
Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  upon  the 
provisions  of  Articles  12  to  17  of  the  present 
Agreement. 

Article  12 

(a)  Not  later  than  16th  February,  1949, 
discussions  shall  begin  in  London  between 
the  Polish  Government  and  the  Government 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  together  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  acting  on  behalf  of  the  United 
Kingdom  interests  concerned  and  approved 
in  that  capacity  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  these  discussions  shall 
be — 

(i)  to  consider  the  possibility  of  replacing 
the  arrangements  set  out  in  the  Anglo-Polish 
Minute  of  31st  October,  1947, 1  concerning 
compensation  for  British  interests,  confirmed 
by  the  Exchange  of  Notes  of  24th  January, 
1948,  ( 1)  by  provision  for  the  payment  of  a 
sum  in  sterling  in  satisfaction  of  the  claims 
of  British  claimants  as  defined  in  Article  1 

(b)  of  that  Minute;  and  to  determine  the 
amount  of  that  sum,  and  the  dates  on  which 
it  shall  be  paid; 

(ii)  to  determine  the  sterling  amount  to  be 
paid,  and  the  dates  on  which  it  shall  be  paid, 
in  respect  of  all  forms  of  pre-war  debts,  pub¬ 
lic  and  private,  in  connexion  with  which  it 
will  be  agreed  that  a  liability  of  the  Polish 
Government  exists. 

(c)  The  meeting-place  for  further  discus¬ 
sions  concerning  the  settlement  of  matters 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (b)  (i)  and  (ii) 
shall  be  determined  during  the  preliminary 
stages  of  the  London  discussions. 

(d)  The  contracting  Governments  shall 
use  their  best  endeavours  to  ensure  that 
these  discussions  result  in  agreement  by  30th 
September,  1949. 

Article  13 

(a)  The  Polish  Government  shall  ensure 
that  the  National  Bank  of  Poland  instructs 
the  Bank  of  England  within  thirty  days  of 
the  date  of  entry  into  force  of  the  present 
Agreement  to  open  in  the  name  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  of  Poland  an  account  at  the 
Bank  of  England  denominated  “National 
Bank  of  Poland  No.  3  Account.” 

(b)  This  account  shall  receive  moneys  pro¬ 
vided  under  Articles  15  and  17,  and  out  of 
this  account  shall  be  made  such  payments 
in  respect  of  United  Kingdom  claims  as  may 
be  agreed  in  pursuance  of  Article  12. 
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(c)  The  Polish  Government  shall  arrange 
at  the  time  when  the  National  Bank  of  Po¬ 
land  No.  3  Account  is  opened  that  the  Bank 
of  England  be  given  irrevocable  instructions, 
in  a  form  satisfactory  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  so  as  to  secure  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  the  payments  mentioned  in  para¬ 
graph  (b)  of  this  Article. 

Article  14 

(a)  The  Custodian  of  Enemy  Property  in 
the  United  Kingdom  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  “the  Custodian”)  shall,  on  the  request  of 
the  Polish  Government,  communicate  to 
them  as  possible  after  1st  June  and  1st 
December  in  each  year,  until  a  date  to  be 
agreed  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Article  16,  the  Custodian’s  estimate  of  the 
value  of  the  money  and  property  released  by 
him  in  the  preceding  six  months  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  Anglo-Polish  Money  and  Prop¬ 
erty  Agreement 2  signed  this  day. 

(b)  The  Custodian,  in  estimating  the  value 
of  the  money  and  property  released  by  him 
shall  use,  and  the  Polish  Government  shall 
accept — 

(i)  in  respect  of  all  moneys  held  by  the 
Custodian  in  his  own  account,  the  actual 
amount  released  by  him; 

(ii)  in  respect  of  bank  balances  held  to 
the  order  of  the  Custodian,  the  actual 
amount  of  the  bank  balance  on  the  date  of 
release,  as  reported  by  the  holding  bank; 

(iii) in  respect  of  securities  quoted  in  the 
London  Stock  Exchange  Daily  List  of  Offici¬ 
ally  Quoted  Securities  the  mean  of  the  quo¬ 
tation  for  each  such  security  on  the  date  of 
release  by  the  Custodian,  or  if  there  is  no 
quotation  on  that  date,  then  on  the  next  date 
on  which  there  is  a  quotation; 

(iv)  in  respect  of  gold  coin  and  bullion, 
and  of  any  foreign  currency,  the  buying  prices 
quoted  by  the  Bank  of  England,  and  in  re¬ 
spect  of  silver,  the  London  market  price 
quoted  at  the  daily  fixing,  each  on  the  date 
of  release  by  the  Custodian,  or,  if  there  is  no 
such  price  or  quotation  on  that  date,  then 
on  the  next  date  on  which  there  is  such  a 
price  or  quotation. 

(c)  The  Custodian,  in  estimating  the  value 
of  the  money  and  property  released  by  him 
shall  use — 

(i)  in  respect  of  commercial  debts,  the 
amount  of  the  debt  as  reported  to  him; 

(ii)  in  respect  of  all  other  money  and 
property  released,  except  money  and  property 
of  the  kinds  referred  to  in  the  preceding  par¬ 
agraph  (b),  the  value  as  reported  to  him. 

(d)  The  Polish  Government  may  question 
any  estimate  made  in  accordance  with  the 
preceding  paragraph  (c)  on  the  following 
grounds,  evidence  of  which  they  shall  com¬ 
municate  to  the  Custodian — 

(i)  in  respect  of  commercial  debts,  either — 

(a)  that  the  debtor  is  bankrupt;  or 

(b)  that  the  debtor  is  no  longer  in  busi¬ 
ness;  or 

(c)  that  the  debtor  disputes  his  obliga¬ 
tions; 

(ii)  in  respect  of  other  money  or  property 
released,  except  money  and  property  of  the 
kinds  referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph 
(b) ,  that  the  value  reported  to  the  Custodian 
is  greater  than  a  reasonable  estimate  of  the 
market  value  on  the  date  of  release. 

(e)  If  the  Polish  Government  produce  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  value  of  the  money  and 
property  referred  to  in  the  preceding  para¬ 
graph  (c)  which  the  Custodian  used  in  his 
estimate  was  incorrect,  his  estimate  of  the 
value  of  the  money  and  property  released 
shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount  to  be  agreed 
between  him  and  the  Polish  Government. 

(f)  If  the  Polish  Government  produce  sat¬ 
isfactory  evidence  that  any  money  or  prop¬ 
erty  referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraphs 
(b)  and  (c)  released  by  the  Custodian  has 
not  passed  under  the  control  of  the  Polish 
Government  or  of  a  person  subject  to  Polish 
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exchange  control  regulations,  then  the 
amount  payable  by  the  Polish  Government 
under  the  provisions  of  Article  15  of  this 
Agreement  shall  be  reduced  accordingly. 

Article  15 

On  receipt  of  the  estimate  to  be  communi¬ 
cated  by  the  Custodian  under  the  provisions 
of  Article  14  (a)  the  Polish  Government 
shall  pay  into  the  National  Bank  of  Poland 
No.  3  Account — 

(i)  forthwith,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
Article  14  (f),  the  equivalent  of  the  total 
sum  estimated  by  the  Custodian  to  be  the 
value  of  the  money  and  property  of  the  kinds 
referred  to  in  Article  14  (b)  released  by  him 
in  the  preceding  six  months; 

(ii)  immediately  after  agreeing  with  the 
Custodian  any  necessary  adjustments  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  provisions  of  Article  14 

(e)  and  (f)  the  equivalent  of  the  total  sum 
then  estimated  by  the  Custodian  to  be  the 
value  of  the  money  and  property  of  the  kinds 
referred  to  in  Article  14  (c)  released  by  him 
in  the  preceding  six  months. 

Article  16 

The  obligations  of  the  Custodian  under 
the  provisions  of  Article  14  (a)  and  those  of 
the  Polish  Government  under  Article  15 
shall  continue  until  the  Custodian  has  re¬ 
leased  all  money  and  property  which  he  has 
reason  to  believe  may  belong  to  Polish  per¬ 
sons  within  the  meaning  of  the  Anglo-Polish 
Money  and  Property  Agreement  signed  this 
day,  or  until  the  contracting  Governments 
agree  that  these  obligations  shall  cease.  The 
contracting  Governments  shall  discuss  not 
later  than  30th  June,  1951,  the  possibility 
of  terminating  these  obligations. 

Article  17 

(a)  In  each  of  the  years  1951  to  1953  the 
Polish  Government  shall  pay  into  the  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  of  Poland  No.  3  Account  three 
and  three-quarters  per  cent,  of  the  sterling 
proceeds  based  on  the  f.  o.  b..  value  of  all 
retained  imports  from  Poland  into  the 
United  Kingdom  during  those  years  plus  10 
per  cent,  of  the  sterling  proceeds  based  on  the 
f.  o.  b.  value  of  all  retained  Imports  from  Pol¬ 
and  into  the  United  Kingdom  during  those 
years  of  the  goods  referred  to  in  Annex  F. 

(b)  Payments  under  paragraph  (a)  of  this 
Article  shall  be  made  by  the  Polish  Govern¬ 
ment  by  quarterly  instalments  on  31st  March, 
30th  June,  30th  September  and  31st  Decem¬ 
ber  of  each  of  the  years  1951  to  1953  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  provisions  of  paragraph 

(c)  except  that  on  31st  March,  1951,  the  pay¬ 
ment  to  be  made  to  the  said  account  by  the 
Polish  Government  shall  be  £400,000  which 
sum  shall  be  taken  into  account  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  total  amount  for  1951  due  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  paragraph  (a)  above. 

(c)  The  amount  of  each  quarterly  payment 
to  be  made  under  paragraphs  (a)  and  (b) 
of  this  Article  shall  be  calculated  upon  the 
basis  of  the  figures  for  the  quarter  immedi¬ 
ately  preceding  that  in  which  payment  is  due 
to  be  made  as  prepared  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  extracted  from 
the  declared  value  of  the  United  Kingdom 
imports  from  Poland  as  published  in  the  Ac¬ 
counts  relating  to  the  Trade  and  Navigation 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  supplemented 
where  practicable  by  a  detailed  analysis  of 
such  figures,  less  a  deduction  of  ten  per  cent, 
for  freight  and  other  appropriate  charges. 
The  amount  so  calculated  shall  be  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  Polish  Government  not  less  than 
fourteen  days  before  it  is  due  to  be  paid 
under  paragraphs  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  Article. 

(d)  In  the  first  quarter  of  each  of  the  years 
1952  and  1953  the  final  amount  due  in  re¬ 
spect  of  each  of  the  years  1951  and  1952  re¬ 
spectively  shall  be  determined  by  agreement 
between  the  contracting  Governments  and 
the  difference  between  the  amount  so  deter¬ 
mined  and  the  amount  actually  paid  under 
paragraphs  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  Article  shall 
be  compensated  accordingly  by  Increasing  or 
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reducing  the  payment  to  be  made  in  the 
second  quarter  of  each  of  the  years  1952  and 
1953  respectively.  In  respect  of  the  amount 
due  for  the  year  1953  the  adjustment  shall 
be  made  by  agreement  between  the  contract¬ 
ing  Governments  one  month  after  the  final 
statement  of  declared  value  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  (c)  of  this  Article  has  been 
communicated  to  the  Polish  Government. 

Article  18 

In  the  event  of  the  denunciation  or  expiry 
of  the  Anglo-Polish  Payments  Agreement  of 
March  1948  3  and  of  no  agreement  being 
reached  for  its  replacement  by  a  new  Pay¬ 
ments  Agreement,  the  contracting  Govern¬ 
ments  will  review  the  position  as  it  affects 
the  present  Agreement. 

Article  19 

(a)  The  contracting  Governments  agree  to 
refrain  from  discriminatory  action  and  un¬ 
necessary  restrictions  affecting  shipping  en¬ 
gaged  in  international  trade. 

(b)  If  a  multilateral  agreement  aiming  at 
the  removal  of  discriminatory  action  and  un¬ 
necessary  restrictions  affecting  shipping  en¬ 
gaged  in  international  trade  to  which  the 
contracting  Governments  are  parties  comes 
into  force  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing 
paragraph  (a)  shall  be  regarded  as  super¬ 
seded  by  the  provisions  of  any  such  multi¬ 
lateral  agreement. 

(c)  The  contracting  Governments  agree 
that  at  the  request  of  either  of  them,  officials 
of  the  two  Governments  shall  meet  in  order 
to  determine  whether  the  shipment  of  goods 
by  sea  between  the  two  countries  has  been 
carried  on  in  accordance  with  the  principle 
of  non-discrimination  between  their  two  flags 


Schedule  II — Items  on  which  individual 
minimum  import  quotas  will  be  granted 
up  to  the  end  o f  1953,  or  where  appropriate, 
for  which  the  Ministry  of  Food  will  con¬ 
tract  annually 


[Figures  in  thousand  long  tons  throughout] 


1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

6.  Frozen  salmon . 

0.5 

0.7 

0.8 

0.9 

1 

7.  Fruit  pulp _ 

.9 

1.  5 

2 

2.  5 

3 

8.  Onions . 

25 

35 

45 

50 

00 

9.  Canned  meat _ 

10.  Bacon  factory  prod¬ 
ucts— 

Maws  and  chit- 

2 

2.  5 

3 

3.5 

4 

terlings... . 

1.65 

1.87 

2.1 

2.27 

2.  45 

Hog  casings _ 

11.  Canned  fish  (in 
varieties  to  be 

.2 

.23 

.25 

.28 

.3 

agroed) . . 

12.  Poultry— 

.1 

.13 

.  16 

.18 

.2 

Turkeys _ 

Geese,  ducks, 
hens,  and 

.8 

1.1 

1.5 

1.7 

2 

chickens  . . 

Years  beginning 
1st  April 

5.  5 

6.6 

7 

8.1 

8.1 

13.  Pulses . . 

3 

5 

5 

5 

5 

14.  Starch . . 

Years  ending  30th 
September 

15 

10 

10 

10 

10t 

}A  similar  figure  is  agreed  for  the  1953  campaign. 
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and  to  take  any  measures  which  may  be  nec¬ 
essary  with  a  view  to  avoiding  the  recurrence 
of  any  difficulties  which  may  have  occurred. 

Article  20 

The  contracting  Governments  agree  that 
during  the  period  of  validity  of  the  present 
Agreement  meetings  of  a  committee  of  offi¬ 
cials  representing  the  two  Governments  shall 
take  place  by  agreement  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  the  progress 
of  the  trade  between  the  two  countries,  of 
examining  any  difficulties  which  may  arise 
and  of  suggesting  solutions  for  their  removal. 
Such  meetings  shall  be  supplementary  to, 
and  are  not  intended  to  replace,  the  existing 
channels  of  communication  between  the  two 
Governments  on  matters  arising  out  of  the 
present  Agreement. 

Article  21 

(a)  The  present  Agreement  shall  come  into 
force  on  the  date  of  signature  and  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (b)  of  this 
Article  shall  continue  in  force  until  31st 
December,  1953. 

(b)  Articles  13,  15  and  17  shall  remain  in 
force  until  the  obligations  thereunder  have 
been  fulfilled.  The  date  of  termination  of 
these  Articles  shall  be  decided  by  agreement 
between  the  contracting  Governments. 

In  faith  whereof  the  undersigned,  duly  au¬ 
thorised  to  that  effect,  have  signed  the 
present  Agreement. 

Done  in  Warsaw,  14th  January,  1949,  in 
duplicate  in  the  English  and  Polish  languages, 
both  texts  being  equally  authentic. 

D.  Sr.  Clair  Gainer. 

H.  Minc. 


Schedule  111— Items  for  which  a  minimum 
over-all  import  quota  of  £5 00,000  will  be 
given  for  each  of  the  5  years  subject  to 
upward  revision  annually 

(a)  Items  for  which  individual  minimum  Figures 
quotas  within  the  over-all  total  are  es-  in  £’ 000 


tablished  for  1949:  through¬ 

out  19j9 

15.  Bilberries  (including  red  and  dried).  '250 

16.  Gamer. _  2  5 

17.  Canned  peas  and  beans .  2 12 

18.  Tomato  powder _ _  2 11 

19.  Preserved  and  salted  mushrooms...  “10 

20.  Fruit  juices. . .'I'... . .  2  40 

21.  Vodka,  liqueurs . •_ . . . .  1 17 

22.  Sugar  and  chocolate  confectionery...  2  30 

23.  Seasoned  meat . . . . .  2  75 

(6)  Items  without  individual  minimum  quotas 
but  which  may  be  imported  within  the 
total  for  this  group: 

24.  Miscellaneous— specified  below  2 -  2 140 

25.  Miscellaneous— not  -specified  else¬ 
where _ _ _  2 10 


Total . .  600 


To  the  extent  that  licenses  are  under-applied  for  on 
some  items,  the  value  of  licenses  for  other  items  may  be 
Increased  by  mutual  agreement. 

1  Per  "annum  1949-53. 

2  1950-53  for  annual  negotiation. 

2  Agricultural  seeds.  Fresh  vegetables— cauliflowers, 
cucumbers,  horse  radish,  asparagus  (subject  to  seasonal 
limitations).  Frozen  vegetables— peas  and  beans, 
onions,  pickles,  small  pickles.  Canned  vegetables— 
other  than  cucumbers.  Fresh  fruit— cherries,  straw¬ 
berries,  wild  berries.  Frozon  fresh  fruit— fcherries, 


strawberries,  raspberries.  Fruit  salads— peaches,  pears, 
cherries.  Frozen  eels.  Dried  mushrooms.  Cucum¬ 
bers  in  barrels  in  brine.  Pro  Memoria:  Canned  hams 
(for  annual  consideration;  no  imports  in  1949). 

Schedule  IV — Items  subject  to  annual  and 
ad  hoc  arrangements 

(a)  Minimum  quantities  now  established  for  1949: 


Tons 

26.  White  fish . . . .  5,000 

27.  Feed  barley  (ex-1949  crop) . . '30,000 

28.  Malt  (ex-1949  crop) _ _ 1  4,000 


(6)  No  minimum  quantities  established: 

29.  Oats— The  Ministry  of  Food  may  be  a  buyer 
of  Polish  oats  and  will  be  willing  to  consider 
samples  and  availabilities  after  each  harvest. 

1  Licenses  will  be  granted  on  application  in  tho  ratio 
of  1  ton  for  every  7  tons  of  feed  barley  contracted  by  the 
Ministry  of  Food. 

Annex  B  (1) 

(SEE  ARTICLE  2  (A)  ) 


Imports  of  timber  from  Poland 


1949 

1949-51 

Softwood  (’000  standards) _ 

70 

270 

Sleepers  ('000  pieces)  (redwood,  to 
usual  British  Railways  speciflca- 

50 

50 

Pitprops  (’000  fathoms)  r _ 

30 

200 

Oak  staves  (cubic  meters) _ _ 

300 

1,400 

Plywood  (cubic  meters). . . . 

300 

900 

Hardwood  (cubic  meters) - - 

10, 000 

23,000 

Pulpwood  (’000 fathoms)  (whitewood, 

25 

120 

'  Annex  B  (2) 

(SEE  ARTICLE  2  (C)  ) 

Target  deliveries  of  certain  classes  of  timber 
from  Poland  in  the  5-year  period,  1949-53 


Softwood  (’000  standards) _ 450 

Pltprops  (’000  fathoms) _ 275 


Annex  C 

(SEE  ARTICLE  7  (A)) 

I.  Textiles:  Cotton  fabrics  (book  cloth  and 
mattress  ticking  included),  woolen  fabrics, 
rayon  fabrics,  plush  and  hangings,  ready¬ 
made  clothes  (workers’  clothes,  trousers, 
shirts,  etc.),  carpets,  woolen  covers  and  rugs, 
handhand-made  cloth  (home-spuns) ;  woolen 
yarn  worsted  and  carded,  haberdashery,  cur¬ 
tains. 

II.  Chemicals:  Sodium  chloride,  calcium 
chloride,  caustic  potash,  charcoal,  arsenic 
(white),  thallium  sulfate,  montan  wax,  tur¬ 
pentine. 

III.  Wood  and  wood  manufactures:  Joinery 
furniture,  Joinery  chairs,  bentwood  chairs 
and  armchairs,  bentwood  coat  stands,  chair 
seats,  plywood  wet  glued,  plywood  dry  glued, 
block  boards,  joiners’  work  for  buildings 
(flush  doors  and  block-board  doors),  ready¬ 
made  parquet  and  flooring  strips,  oak  barrel 
sets  and  staves,  redwood  barrels  for  herrings, 
boxboard  sets,  picture  frames  gilded  and 
silvered,  wooden  fancy  goods,  domestic  wood- 
ware  (kitchen  and  household  articles,  dowels, 

nd  bungs,  etc.),  baskets  (for  soft  fruit), 
wood  wool  of  softwood,  willows,  willow  goods. 

IV.  Metals  and  manufactures:  Enamel- 
ware,  galvanized  buckets,  cast-iron  enamel 
goods,  zinc  containers  for  small  batteries, 
zinc  sheets. 

V.  Glass,  china,  cement:  Window  glass, 
carboys,  bottles,  table  glassware,  lighting 
glass,  table  china,  cement. 

VI.  Miscellaneous:  Bristles,  feathers  and 
down,  medicinal  herbs,  matches,  buttons, 
Christmas-tree  ornaments,  toys,  fancy  art 
goods,  gloves,  casein. 

And  other  items  to  be.- agreed 


Annex  A 

Schedule  I — Ministry  of  Food  purchases  for  which  contracts  will  be  negotiated  to  the 
'  end  of  1953 


[Figures  in  thousand  long  tons  throughout] 


• 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1.  Bacon* . . 

20 

(435, 000) 
3.5 
.3 

30 

(620, 000) 
5 

1 

.5 

.5 

40 

(860, 000) 
7 

2 

2 

.6 

50 

(1,110,000) 

8 

3.5 

5 

.8 

60 

(1,200,000) 

8 

5 

10 

1 

2.  Eggs— shell— (boxes)* . . . . 

frozen* . 

3.  Cheeset . . . 

4.  Butterf . . . . .  ........ 

5.  Lardf . . . 

*  The  Heads  of  Agreement  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  letters  exchanged  between  the  two  Governments, 
t  Target  figures  only:  the  contracting  parties  will  discuss  further  when  export  surpluses  arise. 
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Annex  D 

(SEE  ARTICLE  7  <B)  ) 

£’000 


1.  Private  motorcars -  60 

2.  Mechanical  handling  trucks  and 

equipment -  60 

3.  Commercial  vehicles  (special  types)  _  100 

4.  Garage  servicing  equipment -  30 

6.  Trailers _  10 

6.  Motorcycles _  25 

7.  Cinematograph  equipment -  60 

8.  Still  cameras  and  accessories -  ‘  5 

9.  Drawing  Instruments,  mathematical 

Instruments,  and  slide  rules -  10 

10.  Calculating  and  adding  machines —  10 

11.  Duplicators _  40 

12.  Clocks  and  watches.# -  6 

13.  Road  rollers.; -  10 

14.  Industrial  laundry  machinery -  10 

15.  Industrial  sewing  machines - 1 —  10 

16.  Domestic  sewing  machines - - 

17.  Clothing-cutting  machines -  6 

18.  Cloth  spreaders -  5 

19.  Domestic  refrigerators - -  5 

20.  Small  tools _ —  65 

21.  Portable  power  tools -  80 

22.  Grinding  wheels _  10 

23.  Silk  yarn,  threads,  and  fabrics -  10 

24.  Waterproofs _ 6 

25.  Tobacco  pipes _  2 

26.  Sports  equipment -  25 

27.  Sensitized  photographic  material...  20 

28.  Artists’  materials _  6 

29.  Books,  dictionaries,  and  encyclo¬ 

pedias _  20 

30.  Maps -  6 

31.  Newspapers  and  periodicals -  10 

32.  Cutlery _  5 

33.  Razors  and  blades _  3 

34.  Toilet  preparations _ 10 

35.  Pharmaceuticals  and  alkaloids -  75 

36.  Proprietary  remedies _  15 

37.  Dental  »quipment  and  deaf  aids _  25 

38.  Polishing  rouge _  6 

39.  Musical  instruments  and  gramo¬ 

phone  records _  10 

40.  Bakelite  and  Trollt  powder -  5 

41.  Laminated  plastic  materials _  10 

42.  Moulded  plastic  goods  (industrial 

and  domestic) _ —  25 

43.  Linoleum  and  felt  base _  25 

44.  Paints _  15 

45.  Printing  inks _  5 

46.  Special  varnishes _  30 

47.  Cotton  yarns  and  wool  tops  (except 

merino) _  25 

48.  Canvas  hose  pipes _  10 


Annex  E 

(SEE  ARTICLE  8) 

Small  pumps  (standard) ;  gages  and  meas¬ 
uring  instruments;  divers’  equipment;  con¬ 
crete  mixers  and  vibrators;  agricultural 
tractors;  machinery  for  ink,  paint,  and  var¬ 
nish  manufacture;  electrical  measuring  in¬ 
struments;  fire-fighting  equipment;  light¬ 
house  equipment;  pesticides  and  disinfect¬ 
ants;  hoists  and  winches;  commercial  re¬ 
frigerators;  brake  bands,  linings,  and  parts; 
ship’s  measuring  equipment;  standard  lab¬ 
oratory  instruments  and  apparatus;  radio 
equipment,  parts,  and  industrial  electronics; 
rubber  hoses,  sheets,  and  tubes. 

Annex  F 

(SEE  ARTICLE  17) 

1.  The  goods  specified  in  schedule  III  of 
annex  A. 

2.  The  goods  specified  in  annex  C. 

3.  Farina. 

4.  Onions. 

5.  Fruit  pulp. 


Exhibit  3 

[From  the  Evening  Star  of  March  27,  1949] 
New  Policy  Leads  Away  From  Past  Indiffer¬ 
ence — Senator  Lodge  Believes  Consulta¬ 
tive  Plan  of  Similar  Nature  Would  Have 
Discouraged  Kaiser  and  Hitler 
(By  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr.,  member 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee) 

There  is  no  use  in  blinking  the  fact  that 
the  North  Atlantic  security  treaty  represents 
a  new  departure  for  the  United  States.  It 
not  only  commits  us  to  a  policy,  which, 
though  moderate,  is  new.  It  also  takes  us 
away  from  a  very  definite  old  policy  of  disin¬ 
terest  in  the  affairs  of  Europe. 

But  when  we  look  at  the  facts  of  life  how 
can  we  doubt  the  wisdom  of  proclaiming  a 
change  which  history  itself  has  made  inevi¬ 
table?  Until  the  development  of  high-pow¬ 
ered  aviation,  an  attack  on  the  United  States 
had  to  be  made  by  sea  and  could  therefore 
be  thwarted  by  the  Navy,  which  in  a  very 
real  sense  was  the  first  line  of  defense.  Also 
there  used  to  be  a  large  number  of  real  mili¬ 
tary  powers  in  Europe.  This  is  not  true  in 
the  same  sense  today.  The  wall  between  us 
and  the  Soviets  does  not  consist  of  large 
military  establishments  of  European  states. 

DOES  NOT  INCREASE  RISK 

What  can  we  lose  by  embarking  on  this 
North  Atlantic  Pact  and  these  schemes  for 
military  aid  to  western  Europe?  Obviously 
we  lose  the  time  and  treasure  which  all  these 
efforts  cost.  But  do  we  in  any  way  increase 
the  risk  of  war  when  we  say  that  we  will  con¬ 
sult  with  each  other  if  armed  attack  begins? 
Clearly  we  do  not.  I  submit  that  if  there  was 
an  armed  attack  on  western  Europe  that  we 
would  not,  could  not,  and  should  not  sit  idly 
by.  We  would,  I  am  sure,  react,  and  I  hope, 
react  with  effect. 

When  we  agree  to  consult,  therefore,  and 
to  take  "such  action  as  we  deem  necessary, 
including  the  use  of  armed  force,”  we  add 
nothing  to  what  we  would  have  to  do  in  case 
of  an  armed  attack  which  might  occur  with¬ 
out  a  treaty  being  In  existence. 

To  put  it  another  and  a  better  way,  the 
North  Atlantic  Pact  and  the  proposed  meas¬ 
ures  for  military  aid  may  make  It  unneces¬ 
sary  for  us  ever  to  use  this  "uniforce”  about 
which  we  talk,  think,  and  work  so  much.  I 
do  not  believe  I  am  being  visionary. 

Moreover,  I  believe  that  if  such  a  consulta¬ 
tive  arrangement  had  been  in  existence  in 
1914  that  the  Kaiser  would  not  have  started 
what  we  call  World  War  I.  I  believe  that  if 
such  an  arrangement  had  been  in  existence 
in  1939  Hitler  would  not  have  started  World 
War  II.  I  submit  that  the  arrangement  (the 
North  Atlantic  security  pact)  which  we  are 
now  considering,  would  not  only  make  it 
far  more  likely  that  we  would  win  a  new  war, 
if,  tragically,  it  did  occur,  but  that  it  very 
much  lessens  the  likelihood  that  some  one 
will  start  World  War  III. 

If  it  has  this  consequence,  it  will  indeed 
have  been  the  cheapest  bottle  of  preventative 
medicine  that  the  American  people  ever 
bought. 

MARSHALL  AWAKENED  US 

It  is  almost  4  years  since  the  fighting  in 
Europe  stopped.  Unfortunately,  the  ability 
which  produced  thofee  armed  forces  and 
gained  a  victory  was  not  equaled  by  our  pre¬ 
paredness  for  the  end  of  hostilities.  Our  un¬ 
preparedness  for  peace,  coupled  with  a  nearly 
complete  prostration  of  Europe,  created  a 
vacuum.  Into  that  vacuum  stepped  the 
gaunt  figure  of  communism,  apparently  de¬ 
termined  to  set  up  a  godless  world  dictator¬ 
ship. 


March  29 

General  Marshall’s  speech  at  Harvard  in 
1947  awakened  us.  We  began  to  take  the 
lead.  It  has  become  an  accepted  bipartisan 
American  policy  to  favor  the  integration  of 
the  countries  of  western  Europe.  Those  are 
the  countries  in  which  the  individual  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  worth  while,  and  to  be  the 
master,  rather  than  the  servant,  of  the  state. 
We  favor  the  integration  by  economic,  by 
military  and  by  political  methods.  We  en¬ 
courage  the  elimination  of  tariff  barriers  in 
Europe.  We  speak  favorably  of  setting  up  a 
unified  European  armed  force.  We  dream 
of  a  United  States  of  Europe.  The  order  in 
which  I  have  stated  these  steps  represents, 
I  think,  the  order  in  which  they  will  come. 
Certainly  the  political  Integration  epitomized 
by  a  United  States  of  Europe  is  far  in  the 
future. 

Recent  steps  have  been  taken  looking  to¬ 
ward  both  economic  and  military  integra¬ 
tion  in  western  Europe.  It  is  to  the  latter 
that  I  wish  particularly  to  direct  attention. 
We  Americans  support  this  movement  to¬ 
ward  Integration,  because  we  think  it  is  best 
for  the  nations  of  Europe,  best  for  us,  and, 
in  the  long  run,  best  for  the  world  if  there 
arises  a  third  force  of  approximately  equal 
population  and  strength  with  the  two  great 
world  powers  of  today — the  United  States 
and  Soviet  Russia — such  a  third  force  would 
contribute  greatly  to  world  stability.  The 
alternative — a  Balkanized  Europe — is  cer¬ 
tain  poverty  and  misery  for  the  Europeans 
and  the  likelihood  of  war.  As  separate  little 
countries  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  an  in¬ 
vader.  United  they  would  be  a  prosperous 
and  powerful  organization  of  human  beings. 

IMPORTANT  QUESTIONS 

The  whole  policy  of  our  country  is  di¬ 
rected  toward  avoiding  war.  But  if  war 
should  come  it  is  only  natural  and  proper  for 
us  to  hope  that  we  would  have  some  friends, 
some  allies  who  would  be  fighting  on  our 
side.  We  shall  not  shirk  our  duty  or  evade 
the  obligation  of  giving  everything  we  have 
to  any  future  conflict  if  it  comes.  But,  can¬ 
didly,  we  simply  have  not  the  manpower  to 
carry  the  whole  burden  of  a  future  war 
alone. 

We  in  the  Senate  are,  therefore,  consider¬ 
ing  a  treaty — the  North  Atlantic  security 
treaty — pledging  consultation  in  the  event 
of  an  armed  attack.  This  will  be  followed  by 
a  bill  providing  practical  means  for  strength¬ 
ening  the  capacity  to  resist  aggression  lev¬ 
eled  against  tl\e  signatory  states.  This 
means  helping  the  development  of  a  west¬ 
ern  European  armed  force.  Without  com¬ 
mitting  myself  to  any  particular  bill,  it  can 
be  said  it  would  be  strongly  in  the  interests 
of  the  United  States  and  of  world  stability 
for  us,  under  the.  proper  conditions,  to  give 
help  to  such  a  force. 

There  are  questions  to  which  satisfaetory 
answers  must  be  given,  however.  First,  is 
the  proposed  pact,  a  device  to  spread  war  by 
providing  that  if  one  country  gets  into  war  it 
automatically  pulls  all  the  other  nations  in 
with  it?  The  answer  is  "No.”  The  pact 
calls  for  consultation,  which  is  all  that  any 
country  can  honorably  promise.  The  second 
question  is  whether  American  military  lead¬ 
ers  enthusiastically  vouch  for  the  pact.  The 
answer  to  that  is  "yes.” 

Still  another  question  is  whether  we  are 
ready  to  meet  reaction  to  such  a  pact  in  non¬ 
participating  countries.  I  believe  we  are.  A 
fourth  question  arises  over  a  supreme  com¬ 
mand  on  which  all  the  member  nations  can 
agree.  I  think  such  a  command  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  development  of  Uniforce— that 
western  European  army  with  headquarters 
at  Fontainebleau  in  France,  which  has  made 
encouraging  progress. 
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WILL  OF  THE  SOLDIER 

We  must  be  sure,  too,  that  the  govern¬ 
ments  involved  in  setting  up  this  armed 
force  be  free  from  Communists  insofar  as 
top  secret  military  matters  are  concerned. 
We  must  know  that  these  same  governments 
are  strong  enough  to  provide  the  foundation 
of  civil  and  economic  power  which  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  a  healthy  military  organization. 
Such  strength  is  gaining,  thanks  in  large 
part  to  the  Marshall  plan.  There  must  be 
complete  proof  that  the  participating  na¬ 
tions  are  willing  to  pledge  their  manpower 
in  regularly  organized  military  units. 

It  is  essential  that  we  know  how  much  we 
can  afford  to  send  abroad  in  relation  to  our 
own  Military  Establishment  and  our  own 
solvency.  Let  it  be  set  down  that  there  is  not 
one  word  or  sentenoe  in  the  Atlantic  Pact 
which  commits  the  United  States  to  the 
ruination  or  militarization  of  our  own  econ¬ 
omy  by  incurring  armament  expenditures 
either  for  ourselves  or  for  other  nations. 

The  final  question  is  *the  will  to  fight  of 
the  individual  soldier  in  thCse  western  Euro¬ 
pean  countries.  This  will  to  fight  is  at  the 
bottom  of  every  good  military  organization. 
In  Europe  this  will  to  fight  depends  funda¬ 
mentally  on  the  extent  to  which  Europe  uni¬ 
fies  itself.  I  believe  that  this  quest  for 
unity  in  the  military  sense  is  off  to  a  good 
start  and  that  we  can  have  great  expectations 
for  the  future. 

I  do  not  believe  that  all  our  hopes  for 
the  human  race  can  be  stated  in  military 
terms.  The  Communist  philosophy  cannot 
be  defeated  with  bullets.  Nor  can  mankind 
find  a  way  out  of  its  misery  by  economic  aid 
alone,  marvelous  and  hopeful  though  the 
Marshall  plan  may  be.  It  is  to  thq  everlast¬ 
ing  credit  of  mankind  that  it  cares  about 
that  for  which  it  lives  more  than  it  cares 
about  the  mere  act  of  keeping  alive.  We 
must  therefore  make  our  Christian  doctrine 
of  the  dignity  of  man  an  article  of  export. 
It  is  the  most  thrilling  doctrine  in  the  world 
if  we  would  only  take  the  trouble  to  state  it 
to  ourselves  and  others  as  earnestly  as  the 
Communists  have  done  with  their  10-cent, 
tin-horn  doctrine. 

Exhibit  4 

[From  the  New  York  Times  of  March  24, 
1949] 

Atlantic  Pact  May  Require  Brussels  Treaty 

Changes — Two  Defense  Accords  Call  for 

Divergent  Obligations  on  Western  Union 

Rules 

(By  C.  L.  Sulzberger) 

Paris,  March  23. — Although  the  North  At¬ 
lantic  defense  past  is  not  yet  a  binding  doc¬ 
ument,  its  strongest  European  supporters 
already  are  legally  bound  to  defend  each 
other  against  aggression  under  the  Brussels 
Treaty,  which  created  the  Western  Union. 

Asa  result  of  that  alliance  an  integrated 
headquarters  modeled  on  Gen.  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower’s  supreme  headquarters  of  the 
Allied  Expeditionary  Forces  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  Fontainbleau  by  the  Army,  air, 
and  naval  staffs  of  Britain,  France,  Belgium, 
the  Netherlands,  and  Luxembourg. 

It  is  purely  a  planning  body.  Its  func¬ 
tion  is  to  ascertain  how  best  to  defend  the 
continental  territories  of  the  participating 
powers — four  of  which  incidentally  are  pos¬ 
sessors  of  large  overseas  empires — with  the 
military  potential  available  to  them. 

No  hint  has  yet  reached  this  headquarters 
concerning  the  alterations  to  this  planning 
function  that  may  be  required  by  the  obli¬ 
gations  assumed  under  the  Atlantio  Pact  by 
the  Brussels  powers. 

obligations  of  pacts  differ 

These  powers  will  now  become  members 
of  two  alliance  networks  with  the  same 
fundamental  defensive  philosophy,  but  with 
certain  potentially  different  types  of  obli¬ 
gations. 


The  Brussels  Treaty  provides  for  automatic 
action.  An  attack  against  one  member  im¬ 
mediately  obligates  the  signatories  to  mili¬ 
tary  action  defending  the  victim.  The  At¬ 
lantic  Pact  specifies  no  such  clear-cut  auto¬ 
matic  action  in  article  5. 

The  Brussels  Treaty  concerns  only  the 
continental  territories  of  the  signatory  pow¬ 
ers  and  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Atlantic 
Past  includes  French  Algeria. 

There  is  some  speculation  now  as  to 
whether  in  the  future  it  may  be  found  con¬ 
venient  to  amend  some  aspects  of  the  Brus¬ 
sels  Treaty  or  at  least  to  expand  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  Western  Union  to  include 
future  continental  members  of  the  Atlantic 
Pact. 

One  technical  point  may  have  to  be  ironed 
out.  By  reading  articles  2  and  4  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  Pact  in  conjunction  with  each  other 
it  is  possible  to  deduce  that  the  signatory 
powers  are  obliged  to  protect  each  other’s 
democratic  institutions  by  consulting  with  a 
view  to  action  if  internal  aggression  threat¬ 
ens  a  member’s  security. 

BRUSSELS  PACT  NONPOLITICAL 

The  Brussels  Treaty,  considering  no  such 
indirect  threats,  is  strictly  nonpolltical. 
Thus,  theoretically,  Britain  would  be  in  a 
dual  position  vis-a-vis  France  if  the  latter 
were  menaced  by  a  Communist  coup  along 
the  Czechoslovak  lines. 

Because  of  these  complexities  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  essential  that  the  western-union  na¬ 
tions  must  review  their  mutual  continental 
obligations  after  the  Atlantic  Pact  has  been 
signed.  Uniforce,  as  the  Fontainebleau 
planning  headquarters  is  known,  would  then 
presumably  have  to  review  its  plans  in  light 
of  the  new  conditions. 

As  it  is,  the  officers  of  five  nations  gathered 
here  are  still  concerned  only  with  drawing 
up  defense  programs  in  terms  of  the  avail¬ 
able  force.  This  force  is  limited  at  present, 
according  to  London  reports,  to  seven  combat 
divisions  but  it  is  hoped  to  raise  this  number 
to  36. 

If  Italy  or  other  proposed  Atlantic  Pact 
members  eventually  joined  the  western  union 
it  would  completely  alter  the  present  plans 
by  expanding  the  geographical  pledges. 
Presumably  something  also  would  have  to  be 
done  to  bring  together  the  differing  commit¬ 
ments  with  respect  to  Algeria  under  the  two 
treaties. 

Even  before  these  problems  descend  upon 
Fontainebleau,  this  headquarters  has  enough 
long-term  headaches.  For  example,  no 
French  Government  appears  yet  to  have  faced 
the  issue  of  whether  it  will  be  worth  recon¬ 
structing  at  least  part  of  the  expensive  Magi- 
not  line. 

With  the  existing  commitments  of  France 
in  north  Africa  and  above  all  in  French  Indo¬ 
china  it  is  difficult  to  envisage  any  speedy 
Increase  in  the  number  of  divisions  France 
can  promise  the  western  union  for  conti¬ 
nental  use. 

Exhibit  5 

Treaty  of  Alliance  in  the  War  Against 
Hitlerite  Germany  and  Her  Associates  in 
Europe  and  of  Collaboration  and  Mutual 
Assistance  Thereafter  Concluded  Be¬ 
tween  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  and  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland 
His  majesty  the  King  of  Great  Britain, 
Ireland,  and  the  British  Dominions  beyond 
the  Seas,  Emperor  of  India,  and  the  Pre¬ 
sidium  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics; 

Desiring  to  confirm  the  stipulations  of  the 
agreement  between  His  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re¬ 
publics  for  joint  action  in  the  war  against 
Germany,  signed  at  Moscow  on  the  12th  July, 
1941,  and  to  replace  them  by  a  formal  treatyi 


Desiring  to  contribute  after  the  war  to  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  to  the  prevention 
of  further  aggression  by  Germany  or  the 
^States  associated  with  her  in  acts  of  aggres¬ 
sion  in  Europe; 

Desiring,  moreover,  to  give  expression  to 
their  intention  to  collaborate  closely  with 
one  another  as  well  as  with  the  other  United 
Nations  at  the  peace  settlement  and  during 
the  ensuing  period  of  reconstruction  on  the 
basis  of  the  principles  enunciated  in  the 
declaration  made  on  the  14th  August,  1941  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain  to 
which  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  has  adhered; 

Desiring,  finally,  to  provide  for  mutual 
assistance  in  the  event  of  an  attack  upon 
either  High  Contracting  Party  by  Germany 
or  any  of  the  States  associated  with  her  in 
acts  of  aggression  in  Europe. 

Have  decided  to  conclude  a  treaty  for  that 
purpose  and  have  appointed  as  their  Pleni¬ 
potentiaries: — 

His  Majesty  The  King  of  Great  Britain, 
Ireland,  and  the  British  Dominions  beyond 
the  Seas,  Emperor  of  India, 

For  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland :  The  Right  Honourable 
Anthony  Eden,  M.  P.,  His  Majesty's  Principal 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs; 

The  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Council 
of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics: 

M.  Vyacheslav  Mikhailovich  Molotov,  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Commissar  for  Foreign  Affairs, 

Who,  having  communicated  their  Full 
Powers,  found  in  good  and  due  form,  have 
agreed  as  follows: — 

PART  i 

Article  I 

In  virtue  of  the  alliance  established  be¬ 
tween  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  the  High  Con¬ 
tracting  Parties  mutually  undertake  to  afford 
one  another  military  and  other  assistance  and 
support  of  all  kinds  in  the  war  against  Ger¬ 
many  and  all  those  States  which  are  asso¬ 
ciated  with  her  in  acts  of  aggression  in 
Europe. 

Article  II 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  undertake 
not  to  enter  into  any  negotiations  with  the 
Hitlerite  Government  or  any  other  Govern¬ 
ment  in  Germany  that  does  not  clearly  re¬ 
nounce  all  aggressive  intentions,  and  not  to 
negotiate  or  conclude  except  by  mutual  con¬ 
sent  any  armistice  or  peace  treaty  with  Ger¬ 
many  or  any  other  State  associated  with  her 
in  acts  of  aggression  in  Europe. 

PART  II 

Article  III 

(1)  The  High  Contracting  Parties  declare 
their  desire  to  unite  with  other  like-minded 
States  in  adopting  proposals  for  common  ac¬ 
tion  to  preserve  peace  and  resist  aggression 
in  the  post-war  period. 

(2)  Pending  the  adoption  of  such  pro¬ 
posals,  they  will  after  the  termination  of 
hostilities  take  all  the  measures  in  their 
powrer  to  render  impossible  a  repetition  of 
aggression  and  violation  of  the  peace  by  Ger¬ 
many  or  any  of  the  States  associated  with 
her  in  acts  of  aggression  in  Europe. 

Article  IV 

Should  one  of  the  High  Contracting  Par¬ 
ties  during  the  post-war  period  become  in¬ 
volved  in  hostilities  with  Germany  or  any  of 
the  States  mentioned  in  Article  III  (2)  in 
consequence  of  an  attack  by  that  State 
against  that  Party,  the  other  High  Contract¬ 
ing  Party  will  at  once  give  to  the  Contracting 
Party  so  involved  in  hostilities  all  the  mili¬ 
tary  and  other  support  and  assistance  in  his 
power. 

This  Article  shall  remain  in  force  until  the 
High  Contracting  Parties,  by  mutual  agree¬ 
ment,  shall  recognise  that  it  is  superseded  by 
the  adoption  of  the  proposals  contemplated 
in  Article  III  (1).  In  default  of  the  adop- 
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tion  of  such  proposals,  it  shall  remain  in 
force  for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  and  there¬ 
after  until  terminated  by  either  High  Con¬ 
tracting  Party,  as  provided  in  Article  VIII. 

Article  V 

The  High  Contracting  Parties,  having  re¬ 
gard  to  the  interests  of  the  security  of  each 
of  them,  agree  to  work  together  in  close  and 
friendly  collaboration  after  the  reestablish¬ 
ment  of  peace  for  the  organisation  of  secu¬ 
rity  and  economic  prosperity  in  Europe. 
They  will  take  into  account  the  interests  of 
the  United  Nations  in  these  objects,  and  they 
will  act  in  accordance  with  the  two  princi¬ 
ples  of  not  seeking  territorial  aggrandisement 
for  themselves  and  of  non-interference  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  other  States. 

Article  VI 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  to 
render  one  another  all  possible  economic 
assistance  after  the  war. 

Article  VII 

Each  High  Contracting  Party  undertakes 
not  to  conclude  any  alliance  and  not  to  take 
part  in  any  coalition  directed  against  the 
other  High  Contracting  Party. 

Article  VIII 

The  present  Treaty  is  subject  to  ratifica¬ 
tion  in  the  shortest  possible  time  and  the 
Instruments  of  ratification  shall  be  ex¬ 
changed  in  Moscow  as  soon  as  possible. 

It  comes  into  force  immediately  on  the 
exchange  of  the  instruments  of  ratification 
and  shall  thereupon  replace  the  Agreement 
between  the  Government  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  His  Majesty’s 
Government  in  the  United  Kingdom,  signed 
at  Moscow  on  the  12th  July,  1941. 

Part  I  of  the  present  Treaty  shall  remain 
in  force  until  the  re-establishment  of  peace 
between  the  High  Contracting  Parties  and 
Germany  and  the  Powers  associated  with  her 
In  acts  of  aggression  in  Europe. 

Part  II  of  the  present  Treaty  shall  remain 
in  force  for  a  period  of  twenty  years.  There¬ 
after,  unless  twelve  months’  notice  has  been 
given  by  either  Party  to  terminate  the  Treaty 
at  the  end  of  the  said  period  of  twenty  years, 
it  shall  continue  in  force  until  twelve  months 
after  either  High  Contracting  Party  shall 
have  given  notice  to  the  other  in  writing  of 
his  intention  to  terminate  it. 

In  witness  whereof  the  above-named  Pleni¬ 
potentiaries  have  signed  the  present  Treaty 
and  have  affixed  thereto  their  seals. 

Done  in  duplicate  in  London  on  the  26th 
day  of  May,  1942,  in  the  English  and  Russian 
languages,  both  texts  being  equally  authen¬ 
tic. 

Anthony  Eden. 

V.  Molotov. 


Exhibit  6 

Treaty  op  Alliance  and  Mutual  Assistance 

Between  the  USSR  and  the  French  Re¬ 
public 

The  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and 
the  Provisional  Government  of  the  French 
Republic,  determined  to  prosecute  jointly 
and  to  end  the  war  against  Germany, 
convinced  that  once  victory  is  achieved,  the 
reestablishment  of  peace  on  a  stable  basis 
and  its  prolonged  maintenance  in  the  future 
will  be  conditioned  upon  the  existence  of 
close  collaboration  between  them  and  with 
all  the  United  Nations;  having  resolved  to 
collaborate  in  the  cause  of  the  creation  of 
an  international  system  of  security  for  the 
effective  maintenance  of  general  peace  and 
for  insuring  the  harmonious  development  of 
relations  between  nations;  desirous  of  con¬ 
firming  the  mutual  obligations  resulting 
from  the  exchange  of  letters  of  September 
20,  1941,  concerning  Joint  actions  in  the  war 
against  Germany;  convinced  that  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  an  alliance  between  the  USSR 
and  France  corresponds  to  the  sentiments 


and  interests  of  both  peoples,  the  demands 
of  war,  and  the  requirements  of  peace  and 
economic  reconstruction  in  full  conformity 
with  the  aims  which  the  United  Nations  have 
set  themselves,  have  decided  to  conclude  a 
Treaty  to  this  effect  and  appointed  as  their 
plenipotentiaries : 

The  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics — 
Vyacheslav.  Mikhailovich  Molotov,  People’s 
Commissar  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  USSR 

The  Provisional  Government  of  the  French 
Republic — Georges  Bidault,  Minister  of  For¬ 
eign  Affairs 

Who  after  exchange  of  their  credentials, 
found  in  due  form,  agreed  upon  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

article  i 

Each  of  the  high  contracting  parties  shall 
continue  the  struggle  on  the  side  of  the  other 
party  and  on  the  side  of  the  United  Nations 
until  final  victory  over  Germany.  Each  of 
the  high  contracting  parties  undertakes  to 
render  the  other  party  aid  and  assistance 
in  this  struggle  with  all  the  means  at  its 
disposal. 

ARTICLE  II 

The  high  contracting  parties  shall  not 
agree  to  enter  into  separate  negotiations 
with  Germany  or  to  conclude  without  mu¬ 
tual  consent  any  armistice  or  peace  treaty 
•  either  with  the  Hitler  government  or  with 
any  other  government  or  authority  set  up 
in  Germany  for  the  purpose  of  the  continua¬ 
tion  or  support  of  the  policy  of  German  ag¬ 
gression. 

ARTICLE  III 

The  high  contracting  parties  undertake 
also,  after  the  termination  of  the  present 
war  with  Germany,  to  take  jointly  all  neces¬ 
sary  measures  for  the  elimination  of  any  new 
threat  coming'  from  Germany,  and  to  ob¬ 
struct  such  actions  as  would  make  possible 
any  new  attempt  at  aggression  on  her  part. 

ARTICLE  IV 

In  the  event  either  of  the  high  contracting 
parties  finds  itself  involved  in  military  op¬ 
erations  against  Germany,  whether  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  aggression  committed  by  the  latter  or 
as  a  result  of  the  operation  of  the  above 
Article  in,  the  other  party  shall  at  once 
render  its  every  aid  and  assistance  within  its 
power. 

ARTICLE  V 

The  high  contracting  parties  undertake 
not  to  conclude  any  alliance  and  not  to  take 
part  in  any  coalition  directed  against  either 
of  the  high  contracting  parties. 

ARTICLE  VI 

The  high  contracting  parties  agree  to  ren¬ 
der  each  other  every  possible  economic  as¬ 
sistance  after  the  War,  with  a  view  to  fa¬ 
cilitating  and  accelerating  reconstruction 
of  both  countries,  and  in  order  to  contribute 
to  the  cause  of  world  prosperity. 

ARTICLE  VII 

The  present  treaty  does  not  in  any  way 
affect  obligations  undertaken  previously  by 
the  high  contracting  parties  in  regard  to 
third  states  in  virtue  of  published  treaties. 

article  vni  - 

The  present  treaty,  whose  Russian  and 
French  texts  are  equally  valid,  shall  be  rati¬ 
fied  and  ratification  instruments  shall  be 
exchanged  in  Paris  as  early  as  possible.  It 
comes  into  force  from  the  moment  of  the 
exchange  of  ratification  instruments  and 
shall  be  valid  for  20  years.  If  the  treaty  is 
not  denounced  by  either  of  the  high  con¬ 
tracting  parties  at  least  one  year  before  the 
expiration  of  this  term,  it  shall  remain  valid 
for  an  ulimited  time;  each  of  the  contracting 
parties  will  be  able  to  terminate  its  operation 
by  giving  notice  to  that  effect  one  year  in 
advance. 

In  confirmation  of  which,  the  above  pleni¬ 
potentiaries  signed  the  present  treaty  and 
affixed  their  seals  to  it. 


March  29 

Done  in  Moscow  in  two  copies,  December 
10,  1944. 

On  the  authorization  of  the  Presidium  of 
the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  USSR 

Molotov 

On  the  authorization  of  the  Provisional 
Government  of  the  French  Republic 

Bidault 


Exhibit  7 

[From  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of 
March  28,  1949] 

Kefauver  Calls  Atlantic  Pact  End  of 
American  Share  in  UN 
(By  Bob  Considine) 

Side  glances  at  celebrities: 

Senator  Kefauver,  the  scholarly  young 
man  who  beat  the  Crump  machine  and  won 
a  seat  in  the  upper  House,  tells  friends  that 
the  impending  Senate  ratification  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  Pact  will  be  the  most  important  step 
this  country  has  ever  taken  in  a  time  of 
peace  and  will  mark  our  abandonment  of 
the  UN. 

"It  is  an  infinitely  more  important  docu¬ 
ment  than  the  covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations  and  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,”  he  says.  "It  means  that  isolation  is 
no  longer  a  policy  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
our  final  recognition  that  we  cannot  stay  out 
of  European  wars. 

“By  signing  it  we  are  abandoning  the 
United  Nations  Organization,  but  I  feel  no 
especial  regret.  UN  just  isn’t  enough  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  peace.  Nor  should  we  worry  about 
Russia’s  criticism  of  the  pact  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  promises  we 
made  as  ,a  UN  signatory.  It  is  inconsistent, 
but  we  should  remind  Russia  of  the  22  pacts 
it  has  made  which  are  equally  inconsistent.” 

He  will  plug  for  all-out  endorsement  of  the 
pact,  or  none  at  all.  Kefauver  predicts  that 
Russia  will  attempt  to  take  over  control  of 
UN  by  watering  down  its  use  of  the  veto  and 
making  overtures  to  pro-United  States  na¬ 
tions  not  invited  to  Join  in  the  pact. 

"You  can  say  what  you  want  about  the 
pact,”  the  Tennesseean  says,  “but  if  one  like 
it  had  been  in  existence  10  years  ago  Hitler 
would  not  have  dared  to  make  his  move.” 

Exhibit  8 

[From  the  Evening  Star  of  March  27,  1949] 
North  Atlantic  Pact  Best  Insurance  for 
Peace  If  Backed  Up  by  Steel — Agreement 
Is  Worthless  Without  Armament  Plan— 
Atlantic  Alliance  Drafters  and  Military 
Men  Convinced  Treaty  Must  Be  Backed 
by  Might  To  Be  of  Any  Value 
(By  Constantine  Brown) 

Unless  the  Atlantic  Pact,  which  is  expected 
to  be  ratified  by  a  substantial  majority  of 
the  Senate,  is  implemented  by  appropriations 
for  the  purchase  of  equipment  for  western 
Europe’s  projected  ground  forces,  it  will  re¬ 
main  a  dead  letter  and  simply  an  expression 
of  pious  wishes,  just  like  the  Kellogg-Briand 
Pact  to  outlaw  war  and  many  other  treaties 
and  agreements  signed  since  World  War  I. 

This  is  the  considered  opinion  not  only  of 
the  framers  of  the  alliance  in  the  White 
House  and  the  State  Department  but  also  of 
some  military  men  who  are  skeptical  of  the 
willingness  of  the  peoples  of  western  Europe 
to  use  the  equipment  we  send  them. 
taxpayers’  angle 

Most  Members  of  Congress  have  open  minds 
on  this  subject.  Some  hold  the  definite  opin¬ 
ion  that  neither  the  Italians  nor  the  French 
would  make  a  better  showing  against  the 
Russians  than  they  made  in  World  War  II — 
the  French  against  the  Germans  and  the 
Italians  against  the  Americans,  British,  and 
French. 

Others  consider  it  likely  that  under  the 
weight  of  an  invasion  by  Asiatics,  the  men 
of  western  Europe  will  fight  better — and  with 
more-  determination — than  in  the  last  war. 
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1949 

Finally,  there  Is  a  group  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress  which  hopes  that  the  Atlantic 
Pact — in  which  America  pledges  itself  in  ad¬ 
vance  to  fight  a  future  aggressor — together 
with  adequate  military  preparations,  will  act 
as  a  deterrent  on  the  men  in  Moscow. 

All  Members  of  the  Senate  and  House, 
however,  are  concerned  over  how  much  of 
the  taxpayers’  money  will  be  required  for 
precautionary  measures  which,  in  the  last 
analysis,  may  lead  to  an  armed  clash  with 
the  U.  S.  S.  R.  They  all  have  a  vague  idea 
about  the  gigantic  sums  which  must  be 
expended  in  the  event  of  a  Third  World  War. 

For  the  time  being  there  are  no  definite 
plans  for  the  outlay  of  money  in  rearmament 
of  western  Europe.  Whatever  estimates  exist 
for  the  size  of  the  western  European  defense 
force,  and  for  the  time  to  be  spent  in  cre¬ 
ating  a  combat  force,  remain  a  military  se¬ 
cret.  But  from  available  figures  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  cost  of  equipment  alone  for 
each  armored  division  created  in  western 
Europe  will  be  about  $250,000,000. 

According  to  unofficial  reports,  the  high 
command  of  the  Western  European  Union  at 
Brussels  considers  that  it  needs  at  least  60 
divisions  in  order  to  make  a  good  showing 
against  the  vastly  superior  numbers  of  troops 
held  in  readiness  by  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  and  its 
satellites. 

supply  uniforms,  too? 

Of  these  60  divisions  a  minimum  of  15 
must  either  be  armored  or  motorized  forces. 
That  is  to  say,  the  American  taxpayer  will  be 
called  on  to  provide  some  $3,750,000,000  for 
the  equipment  of  these  15  divisions  alone. 
Of  course,  this  does  not  take  into  account 
the  gasoline  needed  for  the  training  of  per¬ 
sonnel  to  man  the  tanks.  The  upkeep  of 
officers  and  enlisted  men,  together  with  the 
ammunition  required  for  training,  would  be 
paid,  it  is  hoped,  by  the  respective  European 
governments. 

The  other  45  divisions  of  the  western 
European  ground  forces  would  be  provided 
partially  at  least,  with  artillery  and  machine 
guns,  as  well  as  communications  material, 
radar,  and  other  instruments  which  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  very  limited  quantities  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  organization  of  the  desired  force  will 
require,  under  the  fcest  possible  conditions, 
between  3  and  5  years,  and  a  rough  guess 
is  that  we  will  have  to  put  up  for  this  re¬ 
armament  program  of  our  new  Allies,  some¬ 
where  between  $12,000,000,000  and  $15,000,- 
000,000. 

Added  to  an  estimated  $15,000,000,000  for 
the  balance  of  the  European  Recovery  Pro¬ 
gram,  this  sum  brings  to  nearly  $30,000,000,- 
000  the  expenditure  to  be  required  of  Ameri¬ 
can  taxpayers  for  western  Europe’s  recovery 
and  security  during  the  next  4  years. 

The  first  question  which  arises  in  the  mind 
of  every  Member  of  Congress  is  whether  the 
taxpayer  will  be  able  to  stand  the  burden 
which  the  administration  may  feel  compelled 
to  impose — without  our  economic  and  social 
structure  breaking  down. 

The  second  question — of  equal  impor¬ 
tance — is  whether,  unless  we  accept  this  bur¬ 
den,  Europe  will  fall  prey  to  Russia’s  expan¬ 
sionism,  and  whether,  if  Europe  does  fall  to 
Russia,  our  own  security  will  be  further 
threatened. 

One  other  question  which  comes  to  the 
minds  of  Congressmen  who  in  recent  years 
have  studied  the  international  situation  first 
hand  is  whether  the  precautions  we  are  now 
planning  to  take  against  possible  aggression 
across  the  Atlantic  will  be  sufficient  without 
taking  some  definite  steps  also  to  secure  our 
defenses  in  the  Pacific. 

We  are  undertaking  to  defend  our  Euro¬ 
pean  Allies  not  only  on  their  own  territories 
but  also  in  Algeria.  The  western  European 
nations,  which  look  to  us  for  all  possible  as¬ 


sistance,  have  not  promised  anything,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  wording  of  the  pact  as  it 
stands,' to  assist  in  defense  if  Russia  should 
strike  at  the  United  States  or  at  other  na¬ 
tions  in  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Ocean  areas. 

It  is  conceded  by  those  officials  and  legis¬ 
lators  who  are  studying  western  Europe’s  de¬ 
fensive  rearmament  that  the  economy  of  this 
country  will  be  heavily  burdened  by  this  new 
and  inevitable  expenditure.  It  is  agreed  by 
all  those  who  have  studied  present  conditions 
in  Europe  that  unless  we  proceed  to  the 
physical  rearmament  of  the  Western  Euro¬ 
pean  Union  the  Atlantic  Pact  will  be  a  dead 
letter.  Our  refusal  to  provide  the  necessary 
arms,  even  on  a  smaller  scale  than  western 
Europe  envisages,  will  play  into  the  hands  of 
Communist  agitators  better  than  if  we  had 
never  agreed  to  enter  an  alliance. 

The  Communists  will  say  not  only  that 
America  is  ready  to  sacrifice  millions  of  lives 
and  watch  impassively  the  havoc  of  a  new 
war  in  Europe,  but  also  that  the  money- 
minded  Americans  refuse  to  give  their  vic¬ 
tims  even  the  most  essential  means  of  fight¬ 
ing  in  their  own  defense. 

TREATY  COULD  BOUNCE 

The  Communists  will  revive  the  story  of 
the  real  causes  for  the  defeat  of  the  French 
armies  in  1940,  which  they  ascribe  solely  to 
the  lack  of  adequate  modern  military  equip¬ 
ment,  and  will  say  that  America  aims  to  de¬ 
stroy  Europe. 

American  refusal  to  implement  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  Pact  after  its  ratification  by  the  Senate 
may  cause  the  treaty  to  boomerang.  It  will 
be  difficult,  therefore,  for  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  reject  a  request  for  appropriation 
for  military  supplies  for  western  Europe. 

What  worries  American  military  men,  who 
are  lukewarm  to  the  Idea  of  sending  large 
quantities  of  military  equipment  to  Europe, 
is  whether  the  French  and  Italians  who  com¬ 
prise  the  projected  ground  forces  have 
enough  fight  left  in  them  to  make  good  use 
of  costly  American  war  material.  • 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  among  Amer¬ 
ican  military  men  that  the  British  will  make 
good  and  determined  soldiers.  But  they 
seem  to  be  uncertain  about  the  fighting 
qualities  of  continental  Europeans. 

Some  American  military  experts  contend 
that  after  a  perfunctory  defense  continental 
Europe  will  seek  safety  in  surrender.  This 
opinion  is  by  no  means  general.  Some  of 
our  high-ranking  officers  believe  that  the 
French,  for  instance,  fought  poorly  against 
the  Nazis  not  only  because  the  latter  had 
better  armament  and  a  devastatingly  supe¬ 
rior  air  force,  but  because  the  French  sol¬ 
diers  had  an  inferiority  complex  about  their 
German  opponents. 

ITALY’S  CASE  DIFFERENT 

Conditions  are  different  in  Italy,  where  the 
soldier  of  modern  times  has  fought  indiffer¬ 
ently  in  wars  of  aggression — against  the 
Arabs  in  Cyrenaica,  against  the  Ethiopians 
both  in  1886  and  1935,  and  against  the 
Greeks,  the  French,  the  British,  and  our¬ 
selves  in  World  War  II. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  in  a  defensive 
war,  in  which  they  may  have  to  oppose  the 
hordes  of  an  atheistic,  totalitarian  govern¬ 
ment,  the  Italian  soldier  may  give  a  better 
account  of  himself.  Whereas  under  Musso¬ 
lini  the  Fascist  Ideology  took  precedence, 
since  the  war  the  population  of  Italy  once 
'  more  has  turned  strongly  toward  the  church. 
This  change  may  be  an  Important  factor  in 
the  ability  of  the  Italians  to  resist  the  anti- 
Christian  forces. 

These  are  purely  psychological  conditions, 
but  have  to  be  taken  into  account  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  estimate  as  to  the  willingness  of  western 
European  governments  to  make  good  use  of 
American  war  material. 

What  stands  out  forcibly  today  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  carefully  analyze  the  pros 


and  cons  of  supporting  the  nations  of  west¬ 
ern  Europe  with  military  equipment  is  that 
if  we  refuse  to  accept  what  may  become  a 
dreadfully  heavy  burden,  the  Atlantic  treaty 
will  never  be  anything  but  a  pious  wish,  and 
the  real  purpose  for  which  it  has  been  ne¬ 
gotiated — the  defense  of  Europe  as  a  means 
to  our  own  defense — will  be  defeated  more 
decisively  than  if  we  had  never  entered  such 
an  alliance. 

WARTIME  RECORDS  OF  THE  COMMODITY 
CREDIT  CORPORATION 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  dated 
March  29,  1949,  from  Secretary  Brannan, 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  me,  dealing  with  the  colloquy 
that  has  been  going  on  recently  in  the 
Senate  concerning  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture, 

Washington,  March  29,  1949. 
Hon.  Scott  W.  Lucas, 

United  States  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Lucas:  I  wish  to  give  you 
a  brief  statement  of  facts  on  the  allegations 
made  by  Senator  Williams  on  March  25 
concerning  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion.  The  Senator’s  comments  refer  to  a 
report  on  the  audit  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  as  of  June  30,  1945,  which  I 
understand  the  Comptroller  General  intends 
to  make  available  to  the  Congress  in  the  very 
near  future. 

Unfortunately,  the  statements  made  by 
the  Senator  are  fragmentary  in  character  and 
do  not  reflect  the  more  complete  discussion 
of  these  matters  which,  I  am  informed,  will 
be  contained  in  the  audit  report.  Some  of 
the  most  pertinent  facts,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  public  interest,  are  not  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  Senator. 

1.  The  $350,000,000  was  accounted  for.  It 
was  a  net  book  figure  representing  the  re¬ 
sults  of  some  2,000,000  transactions.  The 
program  was  liquidated  in  accordance  with 
plans  known  to  and  having  the  concurrence 
of  GAO  auditors,  and  resulted  in  a  profit 
to  the  Corporation.  It  was  not  possible, 
however,  because  of  wartime  backlogs  to 
furnish  the  auditors  a  detailed  listing  of 
amounts  due  the  Corporation  by  name  and 
address  of  debtors  as  of  June  30,  1945.  This 
apparently  is  what  the  Senator  refers  to. 

2.  There  has  been  no  charge  or  intimation 
of  fraud  or  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  any 
employee,  or  of  loss  to  the  Government. 

3.  The  period  covered  by  the  report  ended 
nearly  4  years  ago,  while  the  country  was 
still  at  war. 

The  facts  regarding  these  wartime  prob¬ 
lems  are,  of  course,  not  new  to  the  Congress. 
They  were  thoroughly  covered  in  investiga¬ 
tions  conducted  by  Judge  Tarver  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  50  in  the  spring  of  1945, 
and  they  were  dealt  with  again  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For¬ 
estry  in  connection  with  hearings  on  S.  1322 
a  year  ago. 

Senator  Williams  is  now,  therefore,  bring¬ 
ing  up  matters  which  have  already  been 
thoroughly  investigated  and  on  which  full 
corrective  action  has  already  been  taken. 

I  am  enclosing  a  brief  discussion  of  tfie 
facts  about  each  of  the  points,  as  definitely 
as  we  can  identify  them,  which  have  been 
raised  by  Senator  Williams.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  furnish  any  further  information 
which  may  be  desirable. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  F.  Brannan, 

Secretary. 
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Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  I  also  have 
comments  by  persons  in  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  with  reference 
to  the  statements  made  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Williams!. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
matters  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  as  follows: 

Attachments  to  Secretary  Brannan’s  Letter 
of  March  29,  1949,  to  Senator  Lucas 

LACK  OF  SUPPORT  FOR  GCP  RECEIVABLES— SENA¬ 
TOR  WILLIAMS’  STATEMENT  (CONGRESSIONAL 

RECORD,  MARCH  25,  1949) 

“It  has  been  reported  to  me,  from  sources 
which  I  consider  very  reliable,  that  over 
$350,000,000  of  receivables  in  the  general 
commodities  purchase  program  could  not  be 
supported  or  verified  because  of  faulty  ac¬ 
counting  policies  and  poorly  devised  pro¬ 
cedures”  (p.  3254). 

“I  thing  it  is  well  to  know  whether  we  can 
get  an  accounting  of  the  $350,000,000  which 
it  is  reported  the  books  are  out  of  balance*1 
(p.  3255) . 

“Pour  years  have  elapsed,  and  if  the  Cor¬ 
poration  cannot  make  a  determination  today 
closer  than  $350,000,000  it  is  time  the  country 
knew  about  it.  I  desire  to  know  as  one,  why 
that  cannot  be  done”  (p.  3255) . 

Comment 

These  statements  pertain  to  operations  un¬ 
der  the  general  commodities  purchase  pro¬ 
gram  conducted  by  the  Corporation  for  the 
War  Food  Administration,  which  was  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  complete  investigation  under 
House  Resolution  50  in  December  1944.  The 
report  submitted  by  Mr.  Tarver  from  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  on  June  27, 
1945  (Rept.  No.  816,  Union  Calendar  No. 
238,  79th  Cong.,  1st  sess.),  contained  a  full 
disclosure  of  the  condition  of  the  records 
and  financial  statements  of  these  operations. 

These  receivables  largely  represented  un¬ 
billed  deliveries  under  the  lend-lease  pro¬ 
gram,  and  were  payable  from  Federal  funds 
appropriated  during  the  emergency  period 
to  the  Lend-Lease  Administration  and  its 
successor  agencies.  Shortly  after  July  1945, 
the  Corporation  undertook  the  task  of  liqui¬ 
dating  the  program  on  a  reasonable  and 
practicable  basis.  It  was  determined  that 
due  to  the  volume  of  transactions  and  the 
administrative  costs  involved,  and  since  there 
would  be  no  effect  on  the  over-all  interests 
of  the  United  States  Government,  intra- 
governmental  receivables  would  not  be  re¬ 
viewed  in  detail  by  the  Corporation.  Other 
transactions  were  reviewed  in  detail.  This 
determination  was  made  following  an  inter¬ 
change  of  correspondence  with  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  General  Accounting  Office  and 
discussion  with  various  investigators  from 
the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations  dur¬ 
ing  hearings  on  administrative  expenses  for 
lend-lease  liquidation.  The  GCP  program 
was  liquidated  with  a  net  gain  to  the  Cor¬ 
poration.  A  report  as  of  June  30,  1947,  on 
those  actions  was  submitted  to  the  General 
Accounting  Office  on  September  24,  1947,  and 
again  on  December  26,  1947  and  in  accordance 
with  the  request  of  the  GAO,  has  been  supple¬ 
mented  from  time  to  time  to  show  the  prog¬ 
ress  in  liquidating  claims. 

(The  attachment  referred  to  follows:) 

December  26,  1947. 

Mr.  Clark  L.  Simpson, 

Assistant  Director, 

Corporation  Audits  Division, 

General  Accounting  Office, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Simpson:  In  discussions  as  early 
as  April  1946  with  your  office  you  concurred 
In  our  general  approach  to  the  problem  of 
liquidating  account  balances  reflecting  GCP 
payables  and  receivables:  and  in  your  letter 


of  April  16,  1947,  you  concurred  in  our  pro¬ 
posed  plan  to  make  no  further  investigation 
of  transactions  representing  deliveries  (1) 
under  the  lend-lease  program  prior  to  Sep¬ 
tember  2,  1945  (VJ-day)  and  (2)  under  pro¬ 
curements  made  for  other  agencies  of  the 
United  States  Government,  provided  that  it 
could  be  demonstrated  that  there  will  be 
no  over-all  loss  to  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

A  comprehensive  report  was  forwarded  to 
you  September  23,  1947,  with  respect  to  the 
liquidation  of  the  GCP  accounts  payable  and 
accounts  receivable  and  the  adjustments  in 
the  accounts  incident  thereto.  However,  in 
view  of  our  previous  discussions  and  under¬ 
standings,  it  is  believed  appropriate  to  also 
briefly  summarize  the  project  and  its  results. 

As  you  know,  the  total  activity  during  the 
period  under  discussion  amounted  to  ap¬ 
proximately  $8,000,000,000  and  involved  in¬ 
dividual  transactions  running  into  the  mil¬ 
lions.  The  unit  for  inventory  and  account¬ 
ing  purposes  was  usually  a  carload  of  the 
commodity  involved,  so  that  when  such  unit 
is  multiplied  by  the  purchase,  movements, 
storage,  cost  determination,  sale,  billing,  and 
collection  transactions  which  must  be  re¬ 
corded  in  each  instance,  the  magnitude  of 
the  total  undertaking  almost  defies  compre¬ 
hension  in  terms  of  usual  commercial  under¬ 
takings. 

During  the  war  period  and  for  some  time 
thereafter  it  was  not  possible  to  maintain 
the  accounting  operations,  including  the 
accounts  payable  and  accounts  receivable,  of 
the  GCP  program  on  a  current  basis.  With 
respect  to  payables,  deliveries  by  vendors  and 
payments  therefor  based  upon  documenta¬ 
tion  called  for  by  the  contract  were  usually 
recorded  currently  as  each  event  occurred  but 
were  not  related  to  each  other  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  and  recording  the  normal  ad¬ 
justment  for  differences  between  estimated 
charges  based  upon  shipping  information  and 
actual  payments  based  upon  certified  docu¬ 
mentary  evidence  of  delivery. 

With  respect  to  receivables  much  the  same 
situation  existed,  1.  e.,  liftings  based  upon 
shipping  information  and  bills  and  collec¬ 
tions  based  upon  certified  documentation 
were  each  recorded  as  currently  as  possible 
as  the  events  transpired  but  were  not  related 
to  each  other  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
and  recording  normal  adjustments  for  dif¬ 
ferences  between  estimated  lifting  values  and 
actual  bills  and  collections.  Since  there  were 
several  million  transactions  involved  in  these 
accounts,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  by  not 
making  such  adjustments  currently  the  dif¬ 
ferences  accumulated  in  the  accounts  and 
eventually  grew  into  large  dollar  amounts, 
although  perhaps  not  disproportionate  to 
the  billions  of  dollars  of  activity  involved. 

In  order  to  determine  the  amount  of  these 
differences  to  be  adjusted  and  also  in  order 
to  determine  as  at  June  30,  1947,  the  out¬ 
standing  payables  and  receivables  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  GCP  program,  the  procedure  as 
outlined  in  our  report  of  September  23,  1947, 
and  as  briefly  summarized  hereinafter  was 
followed. 

With  regard  to  accounts  payable,  an  ab¬ 
stract  showing  the  detail  of  each  delivery  by 
the  vendor  and  each  payment  by  the  Corpo¬ 
ration  was  prepared  for  each  contract.  If 
this  indicated  deliveries  which  had  not  been 
paid  for,  the  data  were  reviewed  and  aud¬ 
ited  with  the  documents  and  records  reflect¬ 
ing  the  shipment  and  storage  of  commodi¬ 
ties.  Following  this  examination,  the  con¬ 
tracts  which  still  appeared  to  reflect  open 
items  were  forwarded  to  the  field  fiscal  of¬ 
fice  which  had  made  the  payments  for  fur¬ 
ther  reconciliation  and  verification.  After 
this  work  was  performed,  current  liquida¬ 
tions  (payments)  were  verified  with  the  re¬ 
maining  contracts.  As  of  June  30,  1947, 
there  remained  only  42  contracts  with  bal¬ 
ances  totaling  $11,676,960.68  out  of  the  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  of  contracts  Involved  on 
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which  it  was  necessary  to  undertake  a  final 
verification  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  validity  of  the  amounts  carried  as  pay¬ 
ables.  The  balance  of  the  accounts  payable 
reflected  in  the  general  books  at  June  30, 
1947,  prior  to  adjustment  was  $72,843,595.19. 
Thus  the  net  adjustment  required  to  prop¬ 
erly  state  the  accounts  was  made  In  the 
amount  of  $61,166,634.51  by  reducing  ac¬ 
counts  payable  with  a  corresponding  reduc¬ 
tion  in  cumulative  cost  of  sajes. 

Should  there  be  claims  subsequently  sub¬ 
mitted  by  vendors  for  deliveries  which  were 
not  included  in  the  amounts  established  as 
payables,  a  complete  examination  will  be 
made  to  assure  the  validity  of  such  claims 
prior  to  payment.  Also,  in  collaboration 
with  the  Office  of  Audit,  Production  and 
Marketing  Administration,  and  your  office 
a  further  verification  is  being  completed 
w'ith  respect  to  the  $11,676,960.68  remaining 
on  the  books  as  of  June  30,  1947. 

With  respect  to  the  accounts  receivable 
liquidation  it  was  necessary  to  first  balance 
the  detail  representing  lot-by-lot  shipments, 
invoices,  and  collections  to  the  general  ledger 
control  accounts  for  the  period  March  1, 
1944,  through  June  30,  1947.  After  the  de¬ 
tail  was  balanced  the  transactions  were  seg¬ 
regated  into  groups  so  that  detail  verification 
could  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  establish¬ 
ing  amounts  due  from  commercial  customers, 
foreign  governments,  and  lend-lease  de¬ 
liveries  after  VJ-day.  In  accordance  with 
our  plan  concurred  in  by  your  office,  we  did 
not  examine  in  detail  the  transactions  repre¬ 
senting  lend-lease  deliveries  prior  to  VJ-day 
or  deliveries  to  other  government  agencies 
since,  as  previously  discussed,  any  over¬ 
charges  or  undercharges  in  lend-lease  bill¬ 
ings  and  collections  prior  to  VJ-day  will  not 
affect  lend-lease  settlements  with  foreign 
governments  and  since  any  overcharges  or 
undercharges  to  other  government  agencies 
will  not  result  in  any  loss  or  gain  to  the 
Government  as  a  whole.  However,  test 
checks  were  made  in  conformity  with  gen¬ 
erally  accepted  audit  principles,  and  the  re¬ 
sults  of  such  test  checks  revealed  that  the 
invoicing  and  collection  operations  of  the 
Corporation  were  generally  satisfactory.  In 
addition  to  the  analysis  and  verification  of 
outstanding  accounts  receivable  which  were 
developed  from  the  detailed  entries  to  the 
accounts,  all  shipments  (involving  over  $2,- 
000,000,000)  to  cash-paying  foreign  govern¬ 
ments  and  UNRRA  were  reconciled  with  the 
quantities  invoiced  and  paid,  in  order  to 
independently  establish  that  any  amounts 
owing  and  due  to  Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration  from  these  claimants  were  billed  and 
collected.  The  status  of  each  contract  bal¬ 
ance  was  verified  with  the  accounts  prior  to 
the  closing  of  the  books  as  at  June  30,  1947, 
excepting  ftjr  minor  differences  which  were 
examined  and  adjusted  in  the  books  subse¬ 
quent  thereto.  The  results  of  this  work 
were  made  available  to  your  office  for  con¬ 
firmation  with  the  debtor  or  creditor  in  con¬ 
junction  with  your  audit. 

Adjustments  were  made  as  of  June  30, 
1947  of  $64,627,243.64  and  $31,842,483.09,  re¬ 
spectively,  to  the  general  books  to  properly 
state  accounts  receivable — unbilled  and  ac¬ 
counts  receivable — billed.  Again,  although 
the  dollars  amounts  involved  are  large,  they 
must  be  related  to  the  billions  of  dollars  of 
activity  to  get  a  perspective. 

Abstracts  of  the  accounts,  work  papers, 
supporting  documents  and  files  were  accu¬ 
mulated  during  the  progress  of  liquidation 
of  the  payables  and  receivables  of  the  GCP 
program  so  as  to  provide  your  office  with 
such  data  as  required  to  verify  the  adequacy, 
and  accuracy  of  the  work  involved  in  this 
project.  Also,  the  Office  of  Audit,  PMA,  is 
making  an  examination  of  the  audit  of 
UNRRA  and  Cash-Paying  Foreign  Govern¬ 
ment  accounts  referred  to  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  accuracy  of  the  work 
performed. 
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Consequently,  we  believe  the  action  which 
was  taken  by  the  Corporation  was  in  con¬ 
formity  with  our  mutual  objective  of  seeking 
to  avoid  the  incurring  of  unjustifiable  ad¬ 
ministrative  expense  by  the  Corporation  and 
the  Government  in  the  correction  of  war¬ 
time  Accounting  deficiencies,  but  to  exert 
ail  reasonable  efforts  in  the  collection  of 
amounts  from  sources  outside  the  United 
States  Government. 

Very  truly  yours, 

K.  A.  Brasfield, 

Treasurer. 

VERIFICATION  OF  INVENTORIES - SENATOR  WIL¬ 

LIAMS’  STATEMENT  (CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD, 

MARCH  25,  1949)  , 

“The  book  value  of  the  inventories  held  by 
the  Corporation  as  of  June  30,  1945,  was  in 
excess  of  $1,000,000,000,  but  it  has  been  re¬ 
ported  to  me  that  It  was  not  possible  to 
verify  that  amount  physically”  (pp.  3254- 
3255). 

“Mr.  President,  the  book  value  of  the  in¬ 
ventories  held  by  the  Corporation  as  of  June 
30,  1945,  was  in  excess  of  $1,000,000,000,  but 
it  has  been  reported  to  me  that  it  was  not 
possible  to  verify  this  amount  physically.” 

“My  experience  in  business  has  been  that 
when  the  Government  agent  comes  around  to 
audit  my  account,  I  must  verify  every  item. 
I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  extend  special 
exemption  to  the  Government  Corporation. 
If  they  cannot  verify  the  inventory,  let  us 
find  where  the  money  went.  If  they  can 
verify  the  inventory,  the  matter  can  be 
cleared  up  rapidly.  If  the  charge  is  un¬ 
founded,  I  shall  be  the  first  to  place  that  fact 
in  the  Record.  I  feel  we  should  know  the 
truth.  I  received  this  information  from 
persons  whom  I  believe  to  be  reliable,  and 
I  believe  the  report  to  be  correct.  If  I  did 
not  believe  it  to  be  correct,  I  would  not  be 
standing  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  at  this 
time  asking  for  the  facts”  (p.  3253). 

Comment 

The  complexities  of  making  a  physical  ver¬ 
ification  of  approximately  $1,000,000,000  of 
commodity  inventories  as  at  any  specific  date 
during  the  war  period  is  readily  understand¬ 
able  in  view  of  the  nature  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tion’s  operations.  A  large  volume  of  com¬ 
modities  held  in  inventory  was  evidenced  by 
warehouse  receipts  issued  by  bonded  ware¬ 
houses.  With  respect  to  fungible  commodi¬ 
ties  such  as  grain,  oilseeds,  etc.,  stored  in 
public  warihouses  it  would  be  impossible  to 
take  physical  inventories  as  at  any  specific 
date  of  the  portion  against  which  receipts 
were  held  by  the  Corporation.  In  the  case 
of  processed  and  packaged  commodities, 
purchases  by  the  Corporation  from  the  com¬ 
mercial  vendors  were  delivered  f.  o.  b.  railway 
cars  at  shipping  point  or  f.  a.  s.  vessel. 
Therefore,  huge  quantities  were  always  in 
transit  to  port,  in  pier  storage,  located  on 
wharves  for  lifting,  or  in  process  of  being 
lifted  or  aboard  vessels,  as  of  any  specific 
date. 

On  March  12,  1945,  the  President  of  the 
Corporation,  pursuant  to  a  resolution  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Board  of  Directors  on  March 
10,  1945,  requested  the  General  Accounting 
Office  to  take  a  physical  inventory  of  proc¬ 
essed  commodities.  This  request  was 
prompted  by  the  realization  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  that  serious  deficiencies  existed  in  in¬ 
ventory-control  procedures,  which  was  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  findings  included  in  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  on 
the  investigation  of  the  War  Poods  Adminis¬ 
tration,  made  in  June  1945  to  the  Congress. 
The  effectiveness  of  this  endeavor  was  ma¬ 
terially  impaired  by  the  factors  explained 
above. 

In  the  conduct  of  its  day-to-day  operations 
at  the  present  time,  the  Corporation  controls 
its  inventory  of  all  processed  commodities 
on  a  lot-by-lot  basis,  and  makes  periodic 
verifications  with  respect  to  individual  com¬ 
modities,  as  conditions  warrant.  Generally 


such  verifications  are  made  when  commodity 
movements  permit  or  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year.  In  the  case  of  fungible  commodities 
and  other  nonprocessed  commodities,  evi¬ 
dence  of  ownership  is  periodically  verified 
through  confirmation  with  warehousemen. 

ACCURACY  OF  AMOUNT  OF  COTTON  LOANS— 

SENATOR  WILLIAMS’  STATEMENT  (CONGRES¬ 
SIONAL  RECORD,  MARCH  25,  1949) 

“In  the  case  of  certain  other  programs  it 
was  also  impossible  to  support  the  "recorded 
balances  of  receivables,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  claims  in  the  case  of  cotton  loans 
held  by  the  Corporation.  It  had  made  no 
effort  to  prove  the  accuracy  of  the  total 
amount  of  loans  and,  therefore,  I  understand 
that  the  total  amount  of  loans  reported  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks,  as  custodians, 
could  not  be  reconciled  with  the  records  of 
the  Corporation.  At  least  one  duplication 
of  over  $2,000,000  has  been  reported  to  me” 
(p.  3254). 

Comment 

The  books  of  the  New  Orleans  office  of  the 
Corporation  did  reflect  $2,329,485  as  loans 
held  by  lending  agencies  as  of  June  30,  1945, 
in  error,  since  these  loans  had  previously 
been  purchased  by  the  Corporation.  This 
error,  of  course,  was  subsequently  corrected. 
The  comment  regarding  the  reconcilement  of 
individual  loan  account  balances  refers  to 
the  inability  of  the  New  Orleans  office  to 
perform  as  of  June  30,  1945,  a  reconciliation 
between  punch-card  cotton-loan  records  in 
that  office,  the  records  maintained  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  acting  as  custodians 
of  cotton-loan  documents,  and  the  general 
ledger  control  balances  of  the  New  Orleans 
office.  This  situation  existed  as  of  the  date 
stated  over  3V2  years  ago,  but  has  been  cor¬ 
rected  since. 

The  individual  IBM  bale  card  system  was 
established  primarily  to  facilitate  the  phys¬ 
ical  handling  of  the  huge  volume  of  cotton 
involved  in  the  CCC  loan  and  purchase  pro¬ 
grams,  and  worked  well  for  tha  purpose. 
The  CCC  made  loans  on  approximately  14,- 
000,000  bales  of  1940-44  crops  of  cotton, 
bought  2,600,000  bales  of  1944  crop  cotton, 
and  acquired  or  pooled  for  producers  approx¬ 
imately  9,500,000  bales  of  loan  cotton  after 
August  1,  1939.  The  problems  involved  in 
the  record-keeping  for  as  well  as  the  physical 
handling  of  this  volume  of  cotton  were  tre¬ 
mendous. 

During  the  war  the  New  Orleans  office  was 
handicapped  by  a  limited  number  of  trained 
personnel  and  inadequate  acounting  ma¬ 
chine  equipment.  Consequently,  some  audit¬ 
ing  and  accounting  functions,  including  the 
comparison  and  reconciliation  of  loan  and 
accounting  records  of  the  New  Orleans  office 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  were  not  cur¬ 
rently  performed. 

After  1945,  concerted  effort  was  expended 
toward  eliminating  all  backlogs  and  balanc¬ 
ing  all  accounts  with  related  subsidiaries. 
Also,  a  detailed  survey  of  the  accounting  sys¬ 
tem  and  procedures  used  was  undertaken 
and  a  new  over-all  system  was  devised  and 
placed  into  effect.  This  system  worked  sat¬ 
isfactorily  under  the  tremendous  work  load  of 
a  5,000,000-bale  loan  this  year. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  for  cooperating  with  me  and  pro¬ 
curing  some  of  the  information  which  I 
was  seeking.  I  am  glad  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  is  cooperating  with  us  and 
giving  us  an  accounting  in  connection 
with  the  $350,000,000  which  has  been  dis¬ 
cussed.  I  wish  it  had  been  done  4  years 
ago,  so  that  the  reports  could  have  been 
submitted  to  the  Congress  in  accordance 
with  the  law.  It  would  have  saved  me 
a  great  deal  of  trouble.  I  am  glad  that 
they  are  now  going  to  make  an  effort  to 
account  for  it. 


I  notice,  on  the  first  page  of  the  letter 
offered  for  the  Record  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  that  they  claim  the  $350,- 
000,000  has  been  accounted  for.  I  am 
not  saying  it  has  not,  but  I  wish  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  would  tell  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Accounting  Office  of  this  alleged 
fact  because  as  of  2  o’clock  yesterday  aft¬ 
ernoon  I  was  told  by  them  that  it  was 
not  accounted  for,  and  that  they  could 
not  support  all  the  vouchers.  The  Gen¬ 
eral  Accounting  Office  is  the  agency  of 
the  Government  which  audits  books,  and 
that  is  the  agency  of  Congress  which  has 
told  me  that  their  auditors  had  not  been 
able  to  reconcile  the  items  with  the 
proper  vouchers.  This  is  March  1949, 
and  we  are  speaking  of  what  occurred 
in  1943,  1944,  and  1945.  The  law  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  records  should  be  submit¬ 
ted  on  January  15  following  each  fiscal 
year  beginning  June  30.  If  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  does  have  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  how  this  $350,000,000  was  spent 
then  let  him  convince  the  General  Ac¬ 
counting  Office.  The  information  being 
inserted  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois — a 
copy  of  which  I  have — certainly  does  not 
contain  the  information.  All  that  is 
contained  in  these  insertions  is  the  opin¬ 
ion  only  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  not  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  whose  responsibility,  I  repeat,  is 
to  audit  these  accounts  and  report  to 
Congress. 

I  hope  that  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  can  give  us  an  accounting  for 
each  and  every  item  involved,  and  con¬ 
vince  the  General  Accounting  Office  to 
that  effect. 

I  notice  that  the  Secretary  claims  on 
the  first  page  of  his  letter,  that  the 
$350,000,000  was  accounted  for,  but  that 
it  “was  not  possible  because  of  wartime 
backlogs,  to  furnish  the  auditors  a  de¬ 
tailed  listing  of  amounts  due  the  Corpo¬ 
ration  by  name  and  address  of  debtors 
as  of  June  30,  1945.” 

This  part  of  his  statement,  if  I  can 
understand  the  English  language,  con¬ 
tradicts  itself. 

On  the  second  page  of  the  Secretary’s 
letter  I  notice  a  criticism  of  the  fact  of 
our  bringing  this  matter  up  after  it  had 
been  investigated  4  years  ago.  In  other 
words,  he  does  not  deny  it  but  implies  the 
time  limit  should  protect  him.  I  was  not 
a  Member  of  the  Senate  4  years  ago. 

I  have  found  out  about  this  matter  since 
I  have  been  here,  in  the  past  2  years.  He 
should  have  convinced  the  General  Ac¬ 
counting  Office  4  years  ago,  because  they 
have  been  working  4  years  trying  to  get  ' 
the  answers,  and  still  have  not  completed 
the  task. 

With  reference  to  the  lack  of  support 
for  receivables  amounting  to  over  $350,- 
000,000  I  notice  that  the  Secretary  says: 

These  receivables  largely  represented  un¬ 
billed  deliveries  under  the  lend-lease  pro¬ 
gram,  and  were  payable  from  Federal  funds 
appropriated  during  the  emergency  period  to 
the  Lend-Lease  Administration  and  its  suc¬ 
cessor  agencies. 

If  that  is  true,  they  should  very  easily 
be  able  to  reconcile  those  accounts.  If  it 
is  a  transfer  from  one  Government 
agency  to  another  Government  agency, 
it  should  not  be  too  much  trouble  to 
reconcile  them. 
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The  Senator  from  Illinois  stated  last 
night  that  possibly  some  of  the  ship¬ 
ments  had  been  sunk.  Surely  there  is  a 
record  of  the  sinking,  if  that  be  the  case. 
It  would  be  very  simple  to  complete 
the  transaction  by  charging  it  off  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

In  regard  to  the  physical  inventories, 
it  was  pointed  out  by  the  Accounting 
Office  that  the  book  value  of  the  inven¬ 
tories  of  over  a  billion  dollars  in  1945 
could  not  be  reconciled  with  the  physical 
inventory  of  that  date.  I  read  from  page 
5  of  this  insertion  which  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  just  put  in  the  Record 
which  gives  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture’s  explanation : 

The  complexities  of  making  a  physical 
verification  of  approximately  $1,000,000,000 
of  commodity  inventories  as  at  any  specific 
date  during  the  war  period  is  readily  under¬ 
standable  in  view  of  the  nature  of  the  cor¬ 
poration’s  operations. 

In  other  words,  because  there  was  a 
war  going  on,  they  claim  they  did  not 
have  a  chance  to  reconcile  the  inven¬ 
tories.  That  is  a  very  poor  excuse  for 
lack  of  accounting  of  the  taxpayers’ 
money.  The  taxpayer  himself  was  held 
responsible  when  he  could  not  always 
reconcile  his  accounts,  war  or  no  war. 
But  we  find  the  Government  pleading 
that  they  could  not  reconcile  their  ac¬ 
counts  because  there  was  a  war  going  on. 
They  did  not  deny  my  statement. 

I  now  read  from  page  7  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture’s  statement  regard¬ 
ing  the  $2,000,000  which  was  reported 
out  of  line.  He  explains  that  item  as 
follows: 

The  books  of  the  New  Orleans  office  of  the 
Corporation  did  reflect  $2,329,485  as  loans 
held  by  lending  agencies  as  of  June  30,  1945, 
in  error,  since  these  loans  had  previously 
been  purchased  by  the  Corporation. 

They  proceed  to  say: 

This  error,  of  course,  was  subsequently 
corrected. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  prior 
to  the  time  the  War  Food  Administration 
took  this  Corporation  over  it  was  still  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  and  had 
been  such  since  1933.  Why  had  not  this 
error  been  picked  up  and  corrected  be¬ 
fore  the  War  Food  Administration  took 
over?  The  mere  fact  that  it  was  under 
other  management  prior  to  this  error,  is 
no  answer.  It  is  still  not  straightened 
out  according  to  the  General  Accounting 
Office  as  of  yesterday.  They  still  do  not 
have  the  full  vouchers  to  follow  through 
the  transaction  as  required  by  the  law. 

I  repeat,  as  I  said  before,  that  I  am  not 
making  any  accusation  that  there  is  any¬ 
thing  wrong,  because  I  am  not  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  do  so.  I  am  merely  saying  that 
the  records  have  not  been  reconciled  in 
the  amount  of  over  $350,000,000  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  General  Accounting  Office’s 
own  statement. 

Mr.  President,  while  we  are  dealing 
with  explanations,  I  have  another  matter 
which  I  should  like  to  straighten  out 
with  this  corporation.  I  noticed  that  all 
during  the  last  12  months,  when  we  were 
conducting  a  rather  active  political  cam¬ 
paign,  it  was  the  boast  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration  that  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  was  operating  at  a  profit.  For 
instance,  in  a  speech  made  on  October 


1, 1948,  in  Chicago  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Charles  Brannan,  made  this 
statement: 

The  Government  has  not  only  lost  nothing 
on  the  total  of  price  supports  during  the  past 
15  years  but  has  shown  a  net  gain  of  $250,- 
000,000  on  wheat,  cotton,  and  corn. 

In  addition,  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  circulated  bulletins  throughout 
the  country  giving  the  impression  that 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  was 
making  a  profit  on  its  operations.  I 
shall  read  to  the  Senate  a  sample  of  this 
propaganda  taken  from  a  widely  circu¬ 
lated  Department  bulletin  dated  Sep¬ 
tember  1948,  which  says: 

Recent  Government  losses  and  expendi¬ 
tures  that  have  the  effect  of  supporting  prices 
are  extremely  small  In  relation  to  cash  farm 
income — too  small  to  have  any  appreciable 
effect  on  the  Inflation  problem.  Inciden¬ 
tally,  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shows 
a  lifetime  profit  rather  than  a  loss. 

I  read  another  statement  which  was 
put  out  by  the  Department: 

Support  prices  do  cost  some  money  some¬ 
times,  even  though  It  is  true  that  CCC  at 
present  has  a  lifetime  profit  rather  than 
loss  on  this  type  of  operation. 

I  now  read  another  statement  put  out 
by  the  Department  during  this  same 
period : 

So  far  this  discussion  has  centered  chiefly 
on  support  prices  of  food  commodities.  Cot¬ 
ton  and  tobacdo  are  basic  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  and  the  Department  is  also  directed 
to  support  the  price  of  wool.  Support-price 
activities  on  recent  crops  of  cotton  have  been 
minor  and  the  net  result  of  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  price-support  and  export 
operations  from  1933  through  June  30,  1948, 
has  been  a  gain  of  about  $183,000,000. 

From  these  quotations  I  think  it  is 
clear  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Administration  to  give  the  American 
people  the  impression  that  in  adminis¬ 
tering  its  agricultural  programs  through 
the  CCC,  it  was  actually  making  a  profit 
for  the  taxpayers. 

From  my  experience  with  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  this  Corporation  I  could  not  un¬ 
derstand  that,  because  I  knew  that  the 
Corporation  was  not  set  up  to  make  a 
profit.  It  has  been  given  a  job  to  do  by 
the  Congress  upon  which  it  cannot  make 
a  profit,  and  if  it  conducts  its  operations 
properly  I  am  not  criticizing  it.  How¬ 
ever,  I  think  it  is  unfair  to  the  American 
people  to  tell  them  the  programs  do  not 
cost  money,  when  in  reality  they  are 
costing  billions  of  dollars. 

Knowing  these  statements  were  not 
true,  I  directed  an  inquiry  to  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  as  follows: 

Would  you  please  furnish  me  the  net  re¬ 
sults,  from  a  taxpayer’s  standpoint,  of  the 
operations  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration,  since  its  inception  in  1933  to  the 
latest  date  you  have  available.  *  *  *  It 

is  not  necessary  that  this  information  be 
broken  down  in  any  manner,  since  the  only 
answer  I  am  interested  in  at  this  time  is  the 
net  profit  or  loss  sustained  by  the  Commod¬ 
ity  Credit  Corporation  during  its  lifetime. 

This  is  the  reply  from  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget: 

In  answer  to  your  letter  of  February  1, 
1949,  the  net  loss  sustained  by  the  Commod¬ 
ity  Credit  Corporation  from  its  organization 
on  October  17,  1933,  through  December  31, 
1948,  was  $2,146,930,367. 


The  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  in  the  same 
letter,  called  attention  to  the  fact  this 
above  amount  did  not  include  the 
$1,743,960,803  which  the  Corporation 
spent  on  section  32  funds,  which  made  the 
total  loss  to  the  taxpayers  for  their  16 
years’  operations,  $3,880,891,170.  This 
stupendous  loss  is  quite  a  contrast  to  the 
untrue  statements-they  made. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  at  this  point 
there  be  printed  in  the  Record  the  letter 
which  I  received  from  Mr.  F.  J.  Lawton, 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  confirming  these  figures. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Executive  Office  of  the  President, 

Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  February  16,  1949. 
Hon.  John  J.  Williams, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  O. 

My  Dear  Senator  Williams:  In  confirma¬ 
tion  of  the  telephone  conversation  with  your 
office  relating  to  your  letter  of  February  9, 
you  are  correct  In  your  understanding  that 
the  $2,146,930,367  designated  as  the  loss 
sustained  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  from  the  date  of  its  organization  through 
December  31,  1948,  does  not  Include  the 
$1,743,960,803  mentioned  In  the  second  para¬ 
graph  of  our  letter  as  expenditures  under 
section  32. 

Yours  sincerely, 

F.  J.  Lawton, 
Assistant  Director. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
only  way  in  which  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  can  justify  its  statement  that 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has, 
during  its  lifetime,  operated  at  a  profit 
is  on  the  basis  that  it  has  counted  as  in¬ 
come  the  billions  which  have  accrued  to 
the  Corporation  either  as  direct  appro¬ 
priations  or  cancellation  of  notes.  As 
proof  of  this  statement  I  quote  from  the 
letter  of  explanation  which  I  received 
from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget:  s 

Because  corporate  funds  have  been  re¬ 
plenished  by  congressional  appropriations, 
the  records  of  the  Corporation  show  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  $52,544,719  on  December  31,  1948. 

I  call  these  discrepancies,  relating  to 
the  over- all  costs  of  the  agricultural  pro¬ 
gram,  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and 
the  American  people  in  order  that  when 
we  consider  the  enactment  of  any  new 
legislation  we  might  have  the  true  facts 
before  us.  When  these  false  statements 
are  known  to  the  taxpayers  I  am  sure 
they  will  remember  and  condemn  the  ad¬ 
ministration  for  misleading  them  upon 
such  a  vital  issue  affecting  their  welfare. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to 
say  that  I  want  to  congratulate  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  getting  up 
this  information  in  order  to  catisfy  the 
extraordinary  curiosity  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  should  like  to  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  that  I  may 
yet  have  a  little  remaining  curiosity,  and 
shall  continue  to  demand  a  full  ac¬ 
counting. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc¬ 
Clellan  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  does  not 
want  to  leave  the  impression,  does  he, 
that  the  loss  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  which  was  quite  large,  was 
due  wholly  to  the  price  support  program? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  No,  definitely  not. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  amount  included 
the  direct  subsidies  which  were  author¬ 
ized  by  the  Congress,  and  which,  by  can¬ 
cellations  of  notes  of  the  Treasury,  ac¬ 
counted  for  a  loss  of  $800,000,000? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  am  not  sure  the 
Senator’s  figures  are  correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  that  that  was  not  the  way 
to  do  it.  It  should  have  been  a  direct 
appropriation  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  is  correct.  But 
from  a  taxpayer’s  standpoint  the  over¬ 
all  net  result  was  the  loss.  What  I  said 
was  that  in  the  future,  when  making  re¬ 
ports  of  this  nature  to  the  farmers  and 
to  the  American  people,  I  think  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  tell  them 
exactly  what  it  is  costing,  so  they  will 
know  the  price  tags  on  these  programs 
when  they  are  going  out,  because  many 
farmers  have  told  me,  “You  need  not  be 
too  concerned  about  the  support  pro¬ 
grams,  because  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  has  made  a  lot  of  money, 
and  you  fellows  in  Congress  have  not  had 
to  appropriate  the  money.” 

When  statements  are  made  that  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has  made 
a  profit  rather  than  a  loss,  they  are  mis¬ 
leading.  I  hope  the  Secretary  will  clear 
that  matter  up,  and  make  the  situation 
plain  to  the  American  people. 

.Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  the  Senator  will 
probably  agree  that  a  good  share  of  this 
loss,  possibly  as  much  as  $2,000,000,000  of 
it,  could  more  properly  have  been  re¬ 
garded  as  a  consumer  subsidy  than  as  a 
loss  incurred  in  farm  operations.  In 
other  words,  the  payments  were  made  to 
farmers  and  to  processors  while  a  ceil¬ 
ing  was  on  their  products  in  order  to  hold 
down  costs  to  the  consumers. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  A  good  bit  of  it  was 
paid  that  way,  but  regardless  of  which 
way  it  was  paid,  viewing  the  operations 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
from  the  taxpayers’  standpoint — and  the 
taxpayers  are  the  stockholders  of  the 
Corporation — the  over-all  net  results  of 
the  16  years’  of  operation  was  definitely 
not  a  profit,  it  was  a  loss  of  well  over 
$3,000,000,000.  The  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  will  agree  with  me  on  that. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  over-all  result,  of 
course,  was  a  loss. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  am  not  entering 
into  any  criticism  of  any  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tion’s  operations  by  items.  I  am  just 
talking  about  the  net  results.  Let  us  put 
out  the  facts  in  a  plain  manner  so  the 
American  people  will  understand.  I 
think  the  Senator  will  agree  with  me  that 
the  impression  was  given  that  it  was 
not  quite  as  expensive  a  program  as  per¬ 
haps  it  has  been. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  is  correct  in  saying  that  some 
of  the  precampaign  oratory  and  litera¬ 
ture  was  perhaps - 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  A  little  off  base. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Perhaps  it  gave  that  im¬ 
pression. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Yes. 


Mr.  AIKEN.  But  I  still  want  to  say 
that  the  total  cost  should  not  be  charged 
to  the  farmer,  because  a  considerable 
share  of  it  was  incurred  in  holding  down 
prices  to  the  consumers. 

EXTENSION  OP  EUROPEAN  RECOVERY 
PROGRAM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1209)  to  amend  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948. 

.The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Taft]  in  behalf  of  himself  and  the  junior 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell], 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  would  be  in  order  to  establish  the 
presence  of  a  quorum  at  this  time.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Douglas  in  the  chair).  The  Clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names : 


Aiken 

Holland 

Morse 

Anderson 

Humphrey 

Mundt 

Baldwin 

Hunt 

Murray 

Brewster 

Ives 

Myers 

Bricker 

Jenner 

Neely 

Byrd 

Johnson,  Colo. 

O'Conor 

Cain 

Johnson,  Tex. 

O'Mahoney 

Capehart 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Pepper 

Chapman 

Kefauver 

Reed 

Chavez 

Kem 

Robertson 

Connally 

Kerr 

Russell 

Cordon 

Kilgore 

Saltonstall 

Donnell 

Knowland 

Schoeppel 

Douglas 

Langer 

Smith,  Maine 

Downey 

Lodge 

Sparkman 

Ecton 

Long 

Stennis 

Ellender 

Lucas 

Taft 

Ferguson 

McCarran 

Taylor 

Frear 

McCarthy 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Fulbrlght 

McClellan 

Thomas,  Utah 

George 

McFarland 

Thye 

Gillette 

McGrath 

Tobey 

Graham 

McKellar 

Tydings 

Green 

McMahon 

Vandenberg 

Gurney 

Magnuson 

Watkins 

Hayden 

Malone 

Wherry 

Hendrickfjpn 

Martin 

Wiley 

Hiokenlooper 

Maybank 

Williams 

Hill 

Miller 

Withers 

Hoey 

Mlilikin 

Young 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Ninety  Sen¬ 
ators  have  answered  to  their  names.  A 
quorum  is  present. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Taft]  for  himself  and  the 
junior  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell], 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  discuss  as  briefly  as  I  can  an 
amendment  which  I  intend  to  offer  to 
the  ECA  bill,  dealing  primarily  with  the 
so-called  Indonesian  situation,  although 
the  amendment,  in  form,  is  not  confined 
to  that  subject. 

I  have  been  associated  with  a  number 
of  Senators  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  in 
a  resolution  which  was  calculated  to 
serve  the  same  purpose.  Other  Senators 
associated  with  me  were  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Bridges],  the 
senior  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  But¬ 
ler],  the  junior  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Wherry],  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Malone],  the  Senator  from  Con¬ 
necticut  [Mr.  Baldwin],  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Langer],  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the 
Senator  from  Maine,  my  junior  colleague 
[Mrs.  Smith],  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  McCarthy]..  There 


were  also,  I  think,  10  or  a  dozen  Senators 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  who  had 
given  this  question  careful  consideration, 
and  who  I  think  are  still  inclined  to  sup¬ 
port  it,  in  spite  of  the  strong  representa¬ 
tions' which  have  been  made. 

The  amendment  proposes  to  add  at 
the  end  of  the  bill  the  following  new 
section : 

No  funds  authorized  for  the  purposes  of 
this  act  shall  be  allocated  to  or  expended  for 
any  foreign  government  which  fails  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  orders  or  requests  of  the  Secu¬ 
rity  Council  of  the  United  Nations  until  such 
times  as  the  Administrator  is  advised,  in 
writing,  by  the  President  of  the  Security 
Council  that  such  compliance  has  been 
effected. 

That  might  seem  to  be  a  rather  simple 
solution  of  one  of  the  problems  with 
which  the  United  Nations  is  faced,  al¬ 
though  the  amount  of  discussion  it  has 
occasioned  and  the  amount  of  disagree¬ 
ing  opinion  would  indicate  that  there 
may  be  more  in  it  than  meets  the  eye. 
It  would  not  appear,  from  the  discussions 
we  have  had  on  the  United  Nations,  that 
anyone  would  desire  to  give  aid  and  com¬ 
fort  to  those  who  were  defying  the  de¬ 
crees  and  decisions  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  or  its  Security  Council;  and  yet  the 
suggestion  that  we  should  not  extend  aid 
in  very  substantial  amounts — the  par¬ 
ticular  amounts  here  involved  are  proba¬ 
bly  around  $350,000,000 — is  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  degree  to  which  the  United 
Nations  is  sinking  in  international  pres¬ 
tige,  unless  some  drastic  action  is  taken. 
The  fact  that  this  deals  primarily  with 
the  Indonesian  situation  leads  me  to  dis¬ 
cuss  it  on  that  basis,  although,  as  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  terminology,  it  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  that.  There  have 
been  several  other  cases  where  this 
would  have  had  a  very  pertinent  bearing 
in  the  past,  and  may  well  have  in  the 
future.  It  is  a  fundamental  declaration 
of  the  great  moral  principle  upon  which 
the  United  Nations  is  founded.  I  speak 
of  this  as  one  of  those  who  followed  the 
course  of  the  League  of  Nations  to  its 
disastrous  end,  after  the  Manchurian 
controversy  when  Secretary  Stimson 
pleaded  with  the  other  nations  of  the 
world  to  stop  the  Japanese  action  at  that 
time  by  some  concerted  action;  and  later 
on,  in  the  Ethiopian  crisis,  when  we 
sought  to  stop  the  shipment  of  arms  and 
ammunition  to  Italy,  but  the  other  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  world  still  let  oil  flow  freely 
to  oil  the  Italian  war  machine,  and  thus 
laid  the  foundation  for  the  Second 
World  War,  by  steadily  diminishing  the 
prestige  of  the  League  of  Nations;  and  I 
speak  of  this  with  a  certain  amount  of 
interest  and  emotion,  because,  when 
fresh  from  the  First  World  War,  in  1920, 
I  organized  in  the  State  of  Maine  the 
League  To  Enforce  Peace,  which  was  cal¬ 
culated  to  encourage  our  participation  in 
the  League  of  Nations.  It  was  a  matter 
of  profound  regret  to  me  at  that  time 
that  the  country  did  not  seem  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  take  that  great  cooperative  step 
toward  the  dream  of  mankind,  a  coopera¬ 
tive  association  of  nations;  and  it  was  a 
matter  of  even  more  profound  regret  to 
me  to  see,  as  time  passed  on,  the  League 
of  Nations  lose  its  standing  among  man¬ 
kind,  as  a  result  of  its  failure  to  grasp 
the  opportunities  which  came  along,  by 
which  it  could  have  contributed  to  the 
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pacification  of  the  world  and  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  world’s  problems. 

So  much  for  the  interest  which  I  know 
many  of  the  Members  of  this  body,  and 
I  think  probably  all  of  them,  have  had 
throughout  the  course  of  their  service, 
not  only  as  Senators  but  in  other  posi¬ 
tions  in  public  life,  and,  certainly,  the 
emotions  of  every  mother  and  of  every 
other  citizen  of  the  United  States  in  de¬ 
siring  to  have  our  country  take  whatever 
steps  may  be  feasible  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  all  the  world. 

Coming  down,  now,  more  particularly 
to  the  problem  of  Indonesia,  about  which 
I  shall  speak,  let  me  point  out  that  our 
country  in  its  attitude  toward  Cuba  and 
the  Philippines  offered  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  examples  of  the  application 
of  moral  law  in  the  relations  of  the 
people  of  one  country  with  other  peoples, 
and  laid  broad  and  deep  the  foundation 
by  which  to  establish  in  mankind  the 
confidence  that  we  in  the  United  States 
do  not  desire  aggression  of  any  charac¬ 
ter  to  give  us  strength  and  might.  Cuba, 
after  being  freed  from  the  Spanish  yoke, 
was  given  its  freedom  by  us,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  our  pledge;  and  a  few  decades 
later,  the  independence  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines  was  granted  freely,  without  the 
firing  of  a  shot — one  of  the  greatest  ex¬ 
amples  in  all  history  of  the  generous 
and  moral  attitude  of  one  people  toward 
another  people.  The  reputation  which 
we  thus  established  as  revealing  our 
character,  in  the  case  of  Cuba  and  the 
Philippines,  was  of  immeasurable  value 
to  the  United  States  in  recent  decades 
because  of  the  extent  to  which  it  had 
captured  the  imagination  of  mankind; 
and  it  seems  to  many  persons  to  be  of 
supreme  importance  that  we  shall  not 
forfeit  that  good  opinion  of  mankind  by 
failing  to  fortify  with  all  the  power  and 
resources  at  our  command  and  with 
every  proper  source  of  action  the  one 
great  hope  of  mankind  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  peace. 

The  particular  situation  in  Indonesia 
is  not  one  which  has  not  hitherto  en¬ 
gaged  the  attention  of  the  world.  It 
came  to  my  attention  first  before  we  en¬ 
tered  the  Second  World  War,  when  we 
were  seeking  to  stock  pile  the  strategic 
materials  which  seemed  vital  to  the  pres¬ 
ervation  of  democracy.  At  that  time,  be¬ 
fore  the  War  Investigating  Committee, 
of  which  the  present  President  of  the 
United  States  was  then  chairman,  we  had 
very  extensive  hearings  concerned  with 
the  difficulties  which  Mr.  Jesse  Jones  was 
experiencing  in  seeking  to  secure  rubber 
from  that  area.  Mr.  Jones  appeared  re¬ 
peatedly  before  our  committee  and  de¬ 
nounced  the  interests  in  control  of  that 
area,  the  rubber  and  oil  cartels,  which 
even  in  the  very  hour  of  our  greatest 
need,  when  we  already  had  embarked 
upon  a  program  of  lend-lease  to  try  to 
give  some  aid  and  assistance  to  the  be¬ 
leaguered  democracies,  were  even  then 
refusing  to  accord  to  us  a  share  of  their 
rubber  supplies,  except  upon  terms  which 
Mr.  Jones  considered  so  exorbitant  that 
he  refused  to  comply.  His  Yankee  in¬ 
stinct  which  led  him  to  refuse  to  be  held 
up,  even  in  the  face  of  the  great  crisis  of 
those  days,  led  him  to  make  continuing 
and  constant  complaints,  as  revealed  in 


the  records  of  our  committee,  about  the 
unreasonable  demands  of  the  groups  in 
control  of  those  strategic  and  critical  ma¬ 
terials.  They  were  demanding  20  or  22 
cents  a  pound  for  the  rubber  which  had 
previously  been  sold  for  7  cents  a  pound, 
and  which,  in  his  judgment,  should  not 
have  cost  us  more  than  12  or  15  cents  a 
pound.  That  was  my  first  introduction 
to  the  fact  that  considerations  other  than 
the  welfare  of  the  people  of  those  areas 
were  governing  the  action  of  those  who 
controlled  the  Dutch  East  Indies  at  that 
time. 

Subsequently,  in  1943,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
five  Senators  journeyed  around  the 
world.  Finally,  after  a  flight  across  the 
Indian  Ocean,  we  came  to  Australia,  and 
there  found  the  Consul  General  of  the 
United  States  who  had  served  for  20 
years  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  It  was 
my  fortune  to  spend  some  time  with  him 
in  a  survey  of  the  East  Indian  situation. 
This  is  the  story  he  told :  Having  had  that 
long  experience  there,  upon  the  invasion 
by  the  Japanese  he  immediately  came  to 
Washington  and  made  an  extended  re¬ 
port,  which  I  assume  is  still  in  the  files  of 
the  State  Department  and  is  available  to 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  In 
that  report,  as  he  related  it  to  me,  he 
pointed  out  the  utterly  - unconscionable 
advantage  which  those  interests  in  the 
Dutch  East  Indies,  controlling  the  great 
rubber  supplies,  had  taken  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  of  the  other  powers  in 
need;  he  further  pointed  out  that  upon 
the  conclusion  of  the  war — in  which  at 
that  time  we  anticipated  we  would  ulti¬ 
mately  be  successful — it  was  imperative 
that  those  interests  should  not  be  re¬ 
established  in  a  position  to  dominate  the 
vital  rubber  supplies  on  which  we  must 
depend;  and  he  further  pointed  out  that 
any  action  calculated  to  reestablish  those 
interests  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies  and 
thus  to  prevent  those  vital  and  critical 
strategic  supplies  from  being  subject  to 
the  free  interplay  of  economic  forces 
would  be  a  disaster  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  regret  to  speak  in 
these  seemingly  selfish  terms;  and  yet 
I  think  it  is  proper  and  important  that 
we  should  bear  in  mind  that  we  have  in 
this  matter  a  vital  national  interest  as 
well  as  the  very  much  broader  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  peaceful  relations 
of  the  countries  of  the  world. 

Now  I  come  down  to  this:  In  his  story 
to  me,  he  told  me  of  the  great  rubber 
plantations  there  and  of  the  development 
of  rubber  trees  by  the  natives;  he  said 
that  in  order  to  prevent  the  native  rub¬ 
ber  groves  from  being  properly  cultivated 
and  used  in  the  development  of  their 
rubber  trade,  the  government  in  control 
had  imposed  export  taxes  and  monop¬ 
olistic  cartels  which  had  made  it  extreme¬ 
ly  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  their 
normal  development  to  be  carried  on. 
I  speak  of  this  only  as  background  for 
the  realization  that  my  interest  in  this 
matter  is  not  of  a  recent  date. 

Now  I  come  to  the  present  time.  The 
Republic  of  Indonesia  has  been  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  United  Nations  as  entitled 
to  survival  and  continuance.  The  Secu¬ 
rity  Council  of  the  United  Nations  has 
taken  cognizance  of  the  controversy 


which  now  prevails  in  the  Dutch  East 
Indies,  and  has  repeatedly  found  in  the 
attitude  and  action  of  the  Dutch  Gov¬ 
ernment  a  violation  of  the  plain  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Security  Council’s  action. 

I  find  considerable  difficulty  in  compre¬ 
hending  how  the  Netherlands  Govern¬ 
ment  is  coming  here  to  Washington  next 
week  to  sign  the  Atlantic  Pact,  when  I 
read  the  first  article  of  the  Atlantic  Pact, 
as  follows: 

The  parties  undertake,  as  set  forth  in  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  to  settle  any 
international  disputes  in  which  they  may  be 
involved  by  peaceful  means  in  such  a  manner 
that  international  peace  and  security,  and 
Justice,  are  not  endangered,  and  to  refrain 
in  their  international  relations  from  the 
threat  or  use  of  force  in  any  manner  inconsis¬ 
tent  with  the  purposes  of  the  United  Nations. 

That  seems  to  be  a  very  clear  and  a 
very  mandatory  provision,  and  yet  if  we 
are  to  believe  the  solemn  decrees  of  the 
Security  Council,  if  we  are  to  believe 
the  utterances  of  our  own  representatives 
before  the  Security  Council  during  the 
past  10  weeks,  by  Ambassador  Jessup, 
representing  our  Government  before  the 
Security  Council,  on  January  11,  and  by 
Ambassador  Austin  before  the  Security 
Council,  within  the  present  month,  the 
Netherlands  Government  is  in  plain  and 
repeated  violation  of  the  solemn  deci¬ 
sions  of  the  decrees  of  the  Security  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  United  Nations.  If  there  is  any 
question  about  it  I  may  quote  from  the 
Netherlands  Ambassador  himself,  Mr.  E. 
N.  van  Kleffens.  I  quote  from  his  state¬ 
ment  in  the  Washington  Post  of  March 
1,  as  follows: 

Envoy  hits  UN  policy  on  Indonesia. 

This  is  from  the  Washington  Post, 
Tuesday,  March  1. 

The  Netherlands  Ambassador,  E.  N.  van 
Kleffens,  said  yesterday  that  his  country 
could  not  abide  by  the  recent  decision  of  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  to  reinstate 
the  Indonesian  Republican  Government  im¬ 
mediately.  And  he  also  stated  that  his 
country  does  not  recognize  the  authority  of 
the  Security  Council  to  intervene  in  the  Indo¬ 
nesian  problem  since  it  does  not  concern 
two  sovereign  states. 

Mr.  CAIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for'  a  question? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Maine  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Washington  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  CAIN.-  I  find  it  somewhat  diffi¬ 
cult  to  reconcile  what  the  Senator  has 
stated  thus  far  with  what  I  have  heard. 
I  should  like  to  reconcile  those  matters, 
by  asking  the  Senator,  with  his  permis¬ 
sion,  two  questions.  The  first  question 
is,  how  true  is  the  prevailing  Dutch  claim 
that  they  have  maintained  an  open-door 
policy  in  Indonesia  for  many  years?  My 
second  question  is,  are  they  maintaining 
that  open-door  policy  at  the  present 
time?  _ 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  hold  in  my  hand 
a  very  authoritative  account  of  that  very 
matter  from  the  New  York  Times  of  De¬ 
cember  24, 1948,  written  by  James  S.  Con¬ 
roy,  their  reporter,  who  I  think  is  recog¬ 
nized  as  an  authority  in  this  field,  re¬ 
garding  the  extent  to  which  the  East 
Indies  trade  has  been  the  subject  of  a 
monopoly.  The  heading  is  East  Indies 
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Trade  Held  a  Monopoly — United  States 
Merchant  Exporters  Say  Quota  Regula¬ 
tions  Barred  All  But  Netherlands  Con¬ 
cerns. 

Announcement  by  Economic  Cooperation 
Administrator  Paul  Hoffman  cutting  off  ECA 
assistance  to  the  Netherlands  Indies  tended 
to  focus  attention  last  week  on  a  problem 
which  has  bothered  American  merchant  ex¬ 
porters  during  the  postwar  years.  This  was 
the  difficulty  that  United  States  exporters 
have  had  in  trying  to  do  business  with  the 
Netherlands  Indies,  with  the  charge  being 
made  that  such  trade  was  being  monopolized 
by  Netherland  Indies  concerns  which  have 
opened  offices  here. 

That  is,  in  New  York. 

Actually,  according  to  exporters  here,  Mr. 
Hoffman’s  action  will  mean  almost  nothing 
so  far  as  the  American  merchant  exporter  is 
concerned,  because  he  has  had  practically 
no  share  of  this  lucrative  market. 

In  1946  exports  from  the  United  States  to 
this  market  were  more  than  $73,000,000.  In 
1947  they  reached  a  figure  in  excess  of  $103,- 
000,000,  and  in  1948  through  October  the 
Department  of  Commerce  reported  exports 
to  the  Netherlands  Indies  of  almost  $71,000,- 
000.  But  the  quota  regulations  set  up  by  the 
Netherlands  Indies  Government,  it  was  as¬ 
serted  by  exporters  here,  have  almost  com¬ 
pletely  barred  the  American  exporter  from 
enjoying  any  portion  of  this  business.  Pre¬ 
war  shipments  to  the  Netherland  Indies  rose 
from  $25,000,000  in  1937  to  $124,000,000  in 
1941. 

NO  POSITIVE  ACTION  TAKEN 

It  is  understood  that  representations  on 
this  situation  have  been  made  to  the  State 
Department  from  time  to  time.  Although 
the  State  Department  has  appeared  sympa¬ 
thetic  to  the  protests,  it  has  not  yet  seen  fit 
to  take  positive  action. 

But  exporters  here  now  feel  that,  should 
EGA  authorizations  be  reinstated,  it  would 
be  in  line  with  American  economic  policy 
that  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  be  informed 
that  our  Government  disapproves  of  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  American  merchant  exporters  in 
the  trade  with  the  Netherlands  East  Indies. 

It  was  explained  for  background  that  a 
number  of  Dutch  East  Indies  official,  semi¬ 
official,  and  private  purchasing  missions  have 
been  established  in  the  United  States 
through  which  the  business  has  been  chan¬ 
neled.  Under  the  set-up  it  was  said,  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  New  York  offices  of  Nether¬ 
lands  Indies  concerns  was  encouraged  and 
stimulated. 

Buying  orders  received  from  the  Indies, 
these  exporters  continued,  were  divided  by 
the  buying  office  here  of  the  Nigieo  import 
organization,  set  up  shortly  after  the  Japa¬ 
nese  surrender,  among  the  New  York 
branches  of  the  Netherland  Indies  concerns 
and  each  was  said  to  receive  a  buying  com¬ 
mission  in  dollars  on  all  purchases. 

In  additiqp,  the  head  offices  of  these  com¬ 
panies  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  were 
credited  with  receiving  an  additional  buying 
commission  payable  in  guilders  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  historical  import  record  of  each 
firm. 

It  was  indicated  that  the  official  explana¬ 
tion  given  by  the  Netherlands  Indies  au¬ 
thorities  for  the  monopolistic  structure  was 
that  the  Indies  importers  had  stock  piled 
goods  in  excess  of  normal  needs  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  government  before  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  war  in  the  Far  East.  Hence, 
the  government  felt  it  was  duly  bound  to 
put  these  importers  back  on  their  feet.  “How 
far  this  has  been  accomplished  can  be  judged 
from  the  figures  of  postwar  trade”  was  one 
comment. 

It  was  added  that  the  Nigieo  has  recently 
been  abolished  and  a  semblance  of  private 
trade  restored,  but  it  was  reported  that 
quotas  are  still  being  given  out  in  Batavia, 


Java,  on  the  basis  of  historical  record  of 
imports  for  each  commodity  and  buying  com¬ 
missions  are  still  paid.  It  was  also  indicated 
that  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  monopolies 
as  well  as  for  political  reasons,  some  conces¬ 
sion  has  been  made  to  newcomers. 

However,  it  was  asserted  that  the  bulk  of 
all  import  quotas  are  given  to  the  so-called 
Big  Five  who  were  the  five  leading  im¬ 
porters  in  the  Netherlands  Indies  before  the 
war,  all  of  whom  established  offices  here 
during  or  since  the  war. 

Exporters  here  said  it  has  been  made  plain 
by  Government  officials  in  the  Netherlands 
Indies  that  they  would  not  consider  Ameri¬ 
can  concerns  as  newcomers;  only  bona  fide 
Indonesian  companies  would  fit  into  this 
category. 

As  an  illustration,  it  was  claimed  that  a 
typical  allotment  of  $100,000  for  the  purchase 
of  steel  products,  for  example,  would  find 
$80,000  going  to  the  members  of  the  Big 
Five  and  allotments  of  $1,000  to  $2,000  each 
to  10  or  15  small  importers.  Frequently,  it 
was  remarked,  these  allotments  have  been 
found  insufficient  to  be  worth  handling  by 
the  small  importers. 

•I  think  that  answers  pretty  well  the 
question  as  to  the  effect  upon  American 
exporters,  who  it  says  are  greatly  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  practical  effects  of  this 
policy,  whereby  they  have  been  short- 
circuited  by  the  establishment  of 
branches  of  the  Netherlands  Indies  firms 
in  New  York,  and  are  thus  unable  to  per¬ 
form  their  customary  and  necessary 
functions  in  export  trades.  I  think  that 
covers  the  question  of  what  the  policies 
have  been. 

Mr.  CAIN.  The  Senator  has  added  to 
my  information  on  his  present  subject, 
and  I  am  very  grateful. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  have  spoken  about 
the  United  Nations,  the  defiance  of  it  by 
the  Netherlands  Ambassador,  and  about 
the  Atlantic  pact.  I  quote  also  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  March  10,  where 
Warren  Austin,  former  United  States 
Senator,  and  our  present  representative 
at  the  United  Nations,  was  reported  as 
follows  in  the  Associated  Press: 

The  United  States  called  on  the  Nether¬ 
lands  today  to  put  the  Indonesian  Republic 
back  in  power  and  then  talk  peace. 

The  United  .States  voiced  its  new  demand 
on  the  Dutch  in  the  Security  Council  after 
hearing  a  Dutch  representative  say  his  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  refused  to  restore  the  Indo¬ 
nesian  Republic ,  to  authority  because  it 
feared  violence  and  chaos  would  result. 
***** 

Warren  R.  Austin,  chief  American  delegate, 
said  the  United  States  is  unable  to  under¬ 
stand  why  the  Netherlands  cannot  restore  the 
republis  to  authority. 

“Is  it  entirely  consistent,  moreover,  to  pro¬ 
pose  as  the  Netherlands  proposes,  a  transfer 
of  sovereignty  3  or  4  months  hence  to  an  In¬ 
donesian  government  which  will  include  the 
republic  as  a  member  state  while  at  the  same 
time  maintaining  that  immediate  restoration 
of  the  republic  in  the  limited  area  of  Jogja¬ 
karta  would  result  in  chaos?” 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Maine  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nevada? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  MALONE.  What  proposition  did 
the  Dutch  Government  make  to  the  In¬ 
donesian  Government  for  such  transfer? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  The  answer  to  that 
is,  they  made  a  variety  of  propositions. 


In  1947  they  made  an  agreement  which 
was  supposed  to  cover  this,  known  as 
the  Linggadjati  agreement,  which  was 
supposed  to  contemplate  the  transfer  of 
sovereignty  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Republic.  Subsequently,  a  year  later,  in 
January  1948,  they  made  the  so-called 
Renville  agreement,  which  was  made  on 
an  American  warship,  and  which  again 
was  calculated  to  cure  this  problem. 
Both  those  agreements,  which  agreed  to 
observe  the  deliberate  findings  of  the 
Security  Council,  have  been  repeatedly 
violated,  culminating  in  December,  when 
the  Netherlands  Government  launched 
its  armed  forces  in  an  utterly  secret  and 
sneak  attack,  seized  the  President  and 
the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Republic,  in¬ 
terned  them  on  an  island,  and  killed 
many  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  the 
Indonesian  subjects. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Yes. 

Mr.  MALONE.  What  type  of  govern¬ 
ment  were  they  to  set  up  in  the  interim 
period  before  turning  over  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  the  Indonesians  proper?  Was 
there  any  date  ever  set  to  end  the  interim 
period? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  They  have  had 
various  dates  set.  The  latest  one,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  is  in  July.  But  the  methods  by 
which  they  are  proceeding  with  an  invi¬ 
tation  to  a  round  table  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  which  was  issued  very  recently, 
was  not  one  which  either  the  Security 
Council  or  the  Indqnesian  Republic  felt 
they  could,  with  any  propriety,  accept. 
So  that  armed  strife  continues  there. 

There  was  another  proposal  by  the 
Netherlands-Indonesian  Union  which 
would  have  left  them  still  under  the  re¬ 
straint  of  the  Netherlands  Government, 
to  which  they  desire  not  to  be  subjected. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Was  it  not,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  a  federation  of  states  that 
the  Netherlands  Government  suggested 
they  would  build  up  in  Indonesia,  keep¬ 
ing  control  of  the  police  power  and  the 
money  exchanges,  and  of  the  imports 
and  exports,  for  an  interim  period  with 
no  definite  termination? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  shall  certainly 
recognize  the  Senator  from  Nevada  in 
this  matter,  as  I  want  later  to  summon 
him  as  a  witness,  because  of  his  own  per¬ 
sonal  experience  after  having  visited 
that  area.  I  know  there  has  been  great 
controversy  about  the  form  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  which  is  to  be  split  up,  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Indonesia  being  apparently  the 
dominant  factor.  But  there  was  an  at¬ 
tempt  of  the  Federal  Union  to  vitiate 
the  prestige  and  influence  of  the  repub¬ 
lic  through  the  control  of  their  foreign 
trade. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  was  very  much  in¬ 
terested  in  the  Senator’s  outline  of  how 
imports  and  exports  were  handled.  I 
think  it  is' entirely  true  that  the  imports 
are  handled  through  the  favored  five.  At 
least,  there  are  approximately  five  im¬ 
porters,  and  all  Americans  are  entirely 
restricted  to  a  very  small  amount  of  im¬ 
ports.  The  Dutch  Government  says  that 
over  a  long  period  the  five  have  handled 
the  business  of  the  Government.  Those 
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five  are  connected  with  the  Government 
In  such  a  way  that  imports  are  entirely 
controlled. 

If  the  Senator  will  yield  for  another 
question,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  money 
exchanges  are  entirely  controlled  by  the 
Dutch,  that  there  has  never  been  any 
relaxing  of  that  control,  and  that  when 
an  Indonesian  merchant  or  producer 
sells  a  dollar’s  worth  of  goods,  the  dollar 
goes  into  exchange;  that  he  does  not  get 
the  dollar,  but  is  paid  in  Indonesian 
guilders  to  the  extent  to  which  the  Dutch 
at  the  moment  say  the  dollar  is  worth? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MALONE.  At  the  time  I  happened 
to  visit  there,  the  exchange  was  fixed  at 
2.63  guilders  to  the  dollar.  That  was  the 
official  rate.  On  the  street,  or  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  market  in  the  area,  13  V2  guilders 
could  be  exchanged  for  $1.  That  meant 
they  actually  gave  the  Indonesians  ap¬ 
proximately  20  cents  on  the  dollar. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Which  is  about  one- 
fifth  of  what  they  would  have  been  en¬ 
titled  to  under  normal  exchange. 

Mr.  MALONE.  That  is  correct.  The 
holder  of  an  Indonesian  guilder  could  ex¬ 
pend  it  only  in  Indonesia.  It  was  said 
the  guilder  was  worth  approximately  the 
same  as  a  Holland  guilder,  if  one  traded 
with  Holland.  It  compared  favorably 
with  the  Australian  pound  as  contrasted 
with  the  English  pound.  Approximately 
20  percent  of  the  income  from  exports 
would  find  its  way  to  the  producer.  The 
rest  went  as  tithings  to  the  Government. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  That  has  been  my 
understanding  of  it.  I  have  been  very 
much  interested  in  the  discussion  of  the 
matter  with  the  Senator  from  Nevada, 
who  has  given  a  great  deal  of  attention 
to  the  subject. 

Mr.  CAIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CAIN.  Could  one  reasonably  con¬ 
clude  from  what  the  Senator  from  Maine 
has  very  recently  read  and  stated,  that 
the  Dutch  might  withdraw  from  the  At¬ 
lantic  alliance;  and  if  they  were  to  with¬ 
draw,  what  difference,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Senator  from  Maine,  would  their 
withdrawal  make? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  There  would  be 
raised  a  very  interesting  point.  Of 
course  I  cannot  undertake  to  say  what 
the  Dutch  Government  would  do.  But  I 
think  we  have  been  very  adequately 
briefed  on  the  idea  that  our  strategic 
spot  is  in  Europe,  that  that  is  where  we 
are  mobilizing  our  forces.  Some  of  us 
have  felt  we  were  somewhat  neglecting 
the  Far  East,  China,  and  other  spots. 
Here  is  an  example  of  where  we  are  re¬ 
versing  our  field,  so  to  speak,  as  we  are, 
indirectly.  I  think  there  is  no  question 
that  we  are  actually  supporting  an  army 
of  150,000  Dutch  in  Indonesia  to  suppress 
the  Republic  of  Indonesia  which  we 
claim  is  entitled  to  its  freedom  and  inde¬ 
pendence.  It  costs  $1,000,000  a  day,  or 
approximately  $350,000,000  a  year.  That 
Is  approximately  the  amount  we  have 
turned  over  to  the  Dutch  during  the  pe¬ 
riod  since  the  war.  We  have  turned  over 
to  the  Dutch  approximately  $700,000,000, 
close  to  $1,000,000,000.  The  $700,000,000 
we  have  supplied  has  made  it  possible  for 
the  Dutch  to  maintain  their  forces  in 


Indonesia  carrying  on  a  war  which  we 
say  is  an  utterly  unjust  and  illegal  one, 
in  defiance  of  the  Security  Council.  I 
suggest  that  one  of  the  best  things  the 
Dutch  could  do  would  be  to  bring  their 
10  divisions  back  to  the  Netherlands, 
and  there  would  be  a  nucleus,  if  they  are 
equipped,  and  are  capable  of  fighting. 
They  have  approximately  $75,000,000 
worth  of  American  arms  which  we 
turned  over  to  them  after  the  war.  An¬ 
other  $100,000,000  has  been  made  avail¬ 
able.  They  have  some  very  well- 
equipped  divisions  comparable  with  our 
marine  divisions.  Under  the  Atlantic 
Pact,  according  to  rumors,  they  are  to 
have  two  divisions  in  the  Netherlands. 
That  is  supposed  to  be  the  number  al¬ 
lotted  them  for  their  contribution. 
There  are  approximately  10  divisions 
which,  if  we  would  simply  recognize  the 
policy  which  we  are  laying  down  in  every 
other  field,  that  Europe  is  a  matter  of 
our  prime  concern,  would  be  a  tremen¬ 
dous  contribution.  All  they  would  have 
to  do  would  be  to  give  up  their  unwar¬ 
ranted  and  defiant  war  on  the  Indone¬ 
sians,  and,  incidentally,  we  would  have 
an  army  ready  to  go. 

Mr.  CAIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  permit  me  to  ask  one  or  two 
more  questions? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  perhaps  did  not 
answer  the  Senator’s  question  as  to 
whether  the  Dutch  would  stay  out  of 
the  Atlantic  Pact.  I  am  very  sure  that 
if  this  amendment  is  adopted,  the  Indo¬ 
nesian  war  will  cease,  and  the  Atlantic 
Pact  will  be  in  no  way  affected.  That 
is  my  expression  of  opinion.  I  was  in 
the  Netherlands  last  fall.  I  spent  some 
time  there,  but  not  sufficient  to  become 
an  authority.  They  are  very  thrifty  peo¬ 
ple.  I  have  had  some  correspondence 
with  some  of  them.  Some  members  of 
the  Dutch  Parliament  have  written  me, 
and  there  is  a  very  strong  difference  of 
opinion  among  the  Dutch  themselves  re¬ 
garding  the  matter.  I  have  no  question 
that  our  action  in  this  matter  would  be  a 
decisive  factor  in  determining  what  the 
Dutch  would  do.  • 

Mr.  CAIN.  One  other  question,  if  I 
may. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  CAIN.  Present  conditions  being 
what  they  are,  is  it  likely  that  we  might 
be  encouraging  most  of  Asia  to  look  to 
Moscow  for  help,  guidance,  and  assist¬ 
ance  by  continuing  our  present  support 
of  the  Dutch  Government? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  The  eastern  coun¬ 
tries  were  called  together  in  New  Delhi 
by  Nehru,  the  Prime  Minister  of  India, 
17  of  them,  I  believe,  at  the  tirqe  of  the 
inception  of  this  Indonesian  affair,  when 
they  were  profoundly  disturbed  over  it 
because  it  seemed  to  present  a  contradic¬ 
tion  of  our  policy  in  Cuba  and  the  Philip¬ 
pines.  We  were  following  a  course 
which  seemed  to  contradict  some  very 
brave  words  we  were  saying  in  the  Secu¬ 
rity  Council.  These  eastern  people  are 
realists,  and  how  could  they  reconcile 
our  statements  before  the  Security 
Council,  when  the  war  was  in  progress 
with  the  fact  that  we  were  giving  the 
Dutch  $350,000,000  or  $400,000,000?  It 


is  the  greatest  possible  incentive  for 
them  to  consider  that  they  need  not  look 
to  us  for  aid. 

Mr.  CAIN.  Perhaps  the  Senator  would 
agree  it  is  such  a  contradiction  in  itself 
that  it  lends  encouragement - 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  To  the  Russian 
propaganda? 

Mr.  CAIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Beyond  any  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  should  like  to  in¬ 
quire  of  the  Senator,  if  he  is  familiar 
with  the  information,  whether  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  furnished  certain  equipment,  and 
even  as  a  matter  of  fact  trained  some  of 
the  Dutch  troops  which  are  now  in 
Indonesia? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  That  is  _  correct, 
and  we  furnished  $75,000,000'  of  our 
equipment  at  the  close  of  the  war,  which 
they  have  over  there,  so  that  probably 
many  of  the  bullets  which  are  going  into 
the  Indonesians  today,  in  defiance  of  the 
Security  Council,  are  American  bullets. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Is  it  not  a  fact  also 
that  there  is  a  unit  of  marines  there, 
who  have  been  specifically  trained  in 
America,  and  have  special  equipment, 
even  above  and  beyond  the  equipment 
that  is  ordinarily  found  with  our  own 
marine  divisions? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  think  there  are 
two  divisions  there,  and  they  have  very 
special  equipment,  such  as  we  had  in  the 
most  modern  form  supplied  for  our  own 
troops  in  the  marine  divisions. 

Mr.  MALONE.  It  is  really  called  a 
reinforced  unit? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  That  is  correct. 
At  the  time  this  matter  first  came  up  I 
put  into  the  Record  various  items  bear¬ 
ing  on  this  matter,  and  I  shall  quote  from 
the  Congressional  Record  of  February 
7,  1949,  at  page  856,  from  material  which 
I  inserted  in-  the  Record  at  that  time  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate. 

I  shall  quote  as  briefly  as  I  may  from 
the  statement  by  Ambassador  Jessup  be¬ 
fore  the  United  Nations  in  order  to  estab¬ 
lish  beyond  any  question  what  is  the  pre¬ 
cise  attitude  of  our  Government  in  this 
affair.  This  was  a  statement  by  Mr. 
Jessup  on  January  11,  1949: 

The  United  States  Government  can  find 
no  adequate  justification  for  the  military  ac¬ 
tion  taken  by  the  Netherlands  in  Indonesia. 
In  many  important  respects,  the  reasons  put 
forth  by  the  Netherlands  representative  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Security  Council  on  De¬ 
cember  22  in  Paris  and  again  here  last  Fri¬ 
day  as  to  the  Justification  for  their  action 
are  not  supported  by  the  reports  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Good  Offices. 

The  Committee  on  Good  Offices  I  be¬ 
lieve  at  that  time  was  headed  by  the  new¬ 
est  Member  of  this  body,  the  junior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Graham], 
who  is  perhaps  more  familiar  with  the 
problem  we  are  discussing  than  is  any¬ 
one  else  in  the  Senate,  and  perhaps  than 
anyone  in  the  State  Department,  be¬ 
cause  of  his  service  for  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  in  this  particular  position. 

In  our  view,  the  Netherlands  military  ac¬ 
tion  is  in  conflict  with  the  Renville  agree¬ 
ment  and  with  the  Security  Council’s  reso¬ 
lutions  of  August  1  and  November  1,  1947. 
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As  the  United  States  delegation  has  fre¬ 
quently  made  clear,  it  is  our  opinion  that 
these  two  Security  Council  resolutions  were 
adopted  under  the  provisions  of  article  40, 
chapter  VII  of  the  Charter — 

The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations — 
and  that,  therefore,  in  accordance  with 
article  25  of  the  Charter,  the  Netherlands 
Government  was  and  is  under  obligation  to 
comply. 

I  cite  that  in  order  that  there  may  be 
no  question  as  to  the  position  which  the 
Netherlands  Government  occupies  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Maine  yield? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Has  the  Senator  knowl¬ 
edge  as  to  what  has  quieted  down  the 
American  Government’s  protest  over  the 
Dutch  exploitation  in  Indonesia? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  There  have  been 
various  explanations  in  the  press,  how 
authoritative  I  do  not  know,  and  10  or  a 
dozen  Senators  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  who  were  going  forward  with  this 
resolution  were  quieted  down  by  some 
very  effective  protests.  It  has  been  whis¬ 
pered  that  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  was 
the  vital  factor  in  the  decision,  and  un¬ 
less  we  went  forward  with  this  grant  of 
funds  they  would  not  join  the  Atlantic 
Pact. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  What  good  would  the 
Atlantic  Pact  be  in  promoting  the  safety 
and  security  of  the  United  States  if  by 
winking  at  the  Dutch  actions  in  Indo¬ 
nesia  we  forced  a  billion  Orientals  to  look 
elsewhere  for  friendship  and  even  trade? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  That  is  a  tragic 
aspect  of  the  affair. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Did  not  the  Dutch  claim 
that  one  reason  why  they  went  into  Indo¬ 
nesia  was  to  prevent  Communists  from 
obtaining  a  foothold  there? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  That  has  also  been 
wrispered  about  the  corridors.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Republic  of  Indonesia 
suppressed  a  Communist  uprising  last 
spring  with  a  very  firm  hand,  thus  show¬ 
ing  their  attitude. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  the  Senator  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  actions  of  the  Dutch  are 
playing  directly  into  the  hands  of  the 
Communists,  and  increasing  the  likeli¬ 
hood  of  communism  overruning  otlier 
countries? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  That  is  the  opinion 
of  many  Members  of  this  body. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hol¬ 
land  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Maine  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Nevada? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  know  the  Senator 
from  Maine  has  been  a  student  of  Far 
East  affairs,  and  I  should  like  to  inquire 
of  him  if  there  is  not  evidence  to  support 
the  thought  that  the  same  condition,  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent,  a  matter  of  de¬ 
gree,  obtains  not  only  in  Indonesia,  but 
the  Malayan  states,  Indochina,  Burma, 
and  other  nations  of  the  Near  East? 
That  in  effect  to  get  away  from  the  op¬ 
pression  such  as  that  the  Senator  has 
been  describing,  they  will  lean  toward 


any  kind  of  offered  security,  regardless 
of  what  it  is,  including  communism,  to 
relieve  them  from  the  long  oppression? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  That  is  a  very 
natural  tendency  of  humankind.  The 
whole  question  of  colonial  imperial  pol¬ 
icy  is  to  my  mind  what  is  evolving  out 
of  this  situation,  and  whatever  may  have 
been  the  justification  or  the  wisdom  of 
the  course  of  the  governments  of  the 
great  colonial  empires  of  the  last  century 
it  seems  to  me  obvious  that  in  the  present 
day,  with  the  development  of  communi¬ 
cation  and  education,  it  is  no  longer 
feasible  for  that  sort  of  thing  to  be  per¬ 
petuated,  and  that  the  attempt  to  per¬ 
petuate  it  upon  these  people  is  going  to 
cause  much  trouble. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
over  the  years,  and  especially  during  the 
time  when  the  Indonesians  had  control 
of  their  own  country  following  World 
War  II,  before  the  Dutch  moved  back 
into  the  country  following  World  War  II, 
many  of  the  younger  people  had  gone  to 
school  in  other  countries  and  the  same 
obtains  in  the  Malayan  States  and  Indo¬ 
china  and  of  course  naturally  they  have 
radios,  newspapers,  and  better  commu¬ 
nications,  and  they  now  know  what  is 
going  on  in  the  outside  world?  And  are 
not  many  of  these  people,  like  Dr.  Hatta 
and  Mr.  Soekarno,  the  President  of  the 
Indonesian  Republic  and  others,  a  really 
high  type  people?  In  other  words,  they 
are  not  savages,  they  are  not  just  ordi¬ 
nary  jungle  folk,  but  really  understood 
-government  and  knew  what  they  wanted 
and  knew  how  to  run  a  government.  Is 
not  that  true? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  have  not  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  these  gentlemen 
myself,  but  I  shall  quote  from  the  state¬ 
ment  of  Ambassador  Jessup  as  to  that. 
Certainly  that  is  the  position  of  the 
Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations 
in  the  decision  it  has  made. 

The  development  of  the  idea  of  free¬ 
dom  among  these  people  is  not  of  recent 
origin.  It  has  been  in  process  of  devel¬ 
opment  for  half  a  century,  and  it  finally 
has  reached  fruition  at  this  time.  I 
think  it  is  recognized  by  all  that  if  the 
British  had  not  moved  in  following  the 
end  of  the  war  and  prevented  them  from 
asserting  their  independence  .there  would 
have  been  no  doubt  about  the  result. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  the  cabinet,  and  Soekarno,  the 
President  of  Indonesia,  before  the  Dutch 
moved  in  the  last  time,  and  it  was  my 
considered  judgment  that  they  were  very 
capable,  highly  educated,  and  under¬ 
stood  government. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  The  Senator  from 
Washington,  I  think,  or  perhaps  it  was 
the  Senator  from  Vermont,  spoke  about 
the  attitude  of  the  State  Department. 
It  is  a  very  curious  and  anomalous  posi¬ 
tion  when  we  have  Ambassadors  Austin 
and  Jessup  presenting  their  position  be¬ 
fore  the  Security  Council  and  insisting 
upon  the  observance  of  its  decrees,  and 
at  the  same  time  taking  the  position  of 
very  firmly  opposing,  as  I  think  it  is 
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clear  they  have  before  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  the  adoption  of 
my  amendment  which  would  be  the  most 
persuasive  argument  that  the  Dutch 
should  cease  their  utterly  unjustified 
action. 

Following  the  presentation  of  my 
amendment  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
flurry  in  this  country,  as  well  as  abroad. 
I  received  many  communications  about 
it.  The  most  interesting  happening,  and 
one  which  I  assume  could  not  have  taken 
place  without  the  approval  of  the  State 
Department,  was  what  Mr.  Alan  Valen¬ 
tine,  who  is  reported  as  the  head  of  our 
ECA  mission  in  Holland,  did.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  statement  that  I  proposed  to  pre¬ 
sent  this  amendment  and  start  off  with  a 
resolution,  on  February  10,  3  days  after 
I  had  submitted  the  resolution,  Mr.  Val¬ 
entine  submitted  a  long  statement  to  the 
Dutch  Aneta,  which  is  a  news  agency 
comparable  with  our  Associated  Press, 
giving  his  reason  for  thinking  that  stop¬ 
page  of  the  ECA  aid  to  the  Netherlands 
would  be  unfortunate.  That  might  be 
considered  as  a  proper  expression  of  his 
opinion  on  the  subject,  but  I  go  a  little 
further.  He  was  in  Washington  at  the 
time  he  made  this  statement,  which  I 
think  indicates  that  he  must  have  dis¬ 
cussed  it  with  the  State  Department. 

But  then  he  flew  back  to  Holland  and 
arrived  there  a  couple  of  weeks  later  and 
made  a  further  statement  to  the  Dutch 
press.  There  was  then  going  on  in  the 
Netherlands  Parliament  a  very  earnest 
discussion  about  the  whole  problem  of 
their  policy  toward  Indonesia.  Mr.  Val¬ 
entine,  our  ECA  representative,  after  he 
had  flown  back  to  Holland,  said  this: 

If  Congress  planned  to  stop  aid  to  Holland 
I  would  not  have  returned  today. 

I  wonder  how  Mr.  Valentine  knew  that 
Congress  was  not  going  to  stop  aid  to 
Holland?  Did  he  have  any  mysterious 
power  of  prophetic  vision  to  tell  what  the 
Senate  and  the  House  would  do?  Would 
he  have  dared  make  that  statement  un¬ 
less  it  had  been  previously  cleared  by  the 
State  Department?  Yet  if  that  is  cor¬ 
rect,  they  were  deliberately  defying  the 
legislative  processes  of  this  Government, 
when  an  amendment  calculated  to  bring 
this  about  was  pending,  and  when  their 
own  representatives  in  the  Security 
Council  were  denouncing  the  actions  of 
the  Dutch.  How  far  would  that  go  in 
persuading  the  Dutch  Government  to 
comply  with  the  demands  of  Mr.  Austin 
and  Mr.  Jessup? 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Maine  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Nevada? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MALONE.  In  the  Senator’s  opin¬ 
ion  is  there  evidence — and  I  have  reason 
to  believe  there  is  such  evidence — to 
support  the  conclusion  that  while  the 
Security  Council  was  communicating 
these  orders  and  conclusions  of  the 
Council  to  the  Dutch  in  the  matter  of 
withdrawing  and  releasing  President 
Soekarno  and  Dr.  Hatta  and  others — is 
there  evidence  to  support  the  thought 
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that  the  State  Department  was  at  that 
time  secretly  encouraging  the  Dutch  and 
giving  assurance  that  nothing  would 
happen,  and  just  to  sit  tight? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  shall  not- under¬ 
take.  to  bring  it  in  as  a  secret  file,  but  I 
think  that  the  statements  I  have  just 
read  by  our  ECA  representative  in  Hol¬ 
land  is  the  best  evidence.  If  he  made 
statement  without  authority,  then  he 
certainly  should  be  called  to  book.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  Dutch  assume  that  he  was  the 
authorized  spokesman  of  the  American 
Government.  They  were  have  a  closed 
discussion  in  the  Netherlands  Parliament 
as  to  whether  they  should  continue  the 
policy  there.  There  was  considerable 
contention  about  it.  Nothing  was  more 
nicely  calculated  to  fortify  the  group  who 
said,  ‘  Do  not  worry  about  that.  Go 
right  ahead  and  kill  the  Indonesians. 
There  will  be  no  difficulty  so  far  as  the 
Americans  are  concerned.” 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MALONE.  In  November,  or  early 
December,  when  I  was  in  Indonesia,  Mr. 
Merle  Cochran  was  there  as  a  member 
of  the  three-man  board  appointed  by  the 
United  Nations  to  try  to  bring  the  op¬ 
posing  factions  together.  I  have  not 
seen  Mr.  Cochran’s  report.  But  I  think 
I  am  betraying  no  confidence — it  was  at 
least  well  known  in  Batavia  at  that  time, 
where  the  Dutch  headquarters  were  lo¬ 
cated,  that  Merle  Cochran  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  were  about  to  conclude  that  there 
were  no  grounds  upon  which  to  get  to¬ 
gether  simply  because  the  three  things 
the  Dutch  wanted — the  money  exchange, 
the  police  power,  and  the  import  and  ex¬ 
port  controls — gave  them  complete  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Indonesian  Republic  and  left 
no  grounds  for  compromise. 

To  understand  the  procedure,  when  a 
product  is  sold  by  an  Indonesian  to  any 
nation — let  us  say  to  our  own — for  dol¬ 
lars.  then  the  Indonesian  does  not  re¬ 
ceive  the  dollars — they  go  into  the  ex¬ 
change  pool.  The  dollars  do  not  go  to 
the  seller.  Then  Indonesian  guilders  are 
paid  to  the  seller  in  the  amount  that 
the  Dutch  say  that  the  dollar  is  worth. 

They  retained  the  police  power  and 
the  import  and  export  control  through 
the  favored  five.  I  think  that  is  a  good 
expression.  Some  said  six  at  that  time, 
but  the  “favored  five”  was  an  expression 
well  accepted  in  Batavia. 

Of  course,  all  the  Indonesians  wanted 
was  some  control  of  their  business  affairs 
including  their  money  exchanges,  and 
the  police  power  of  their  country,  includ¬ 
ing,  of  course,  control  of  their  exports 
and  imoorts. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  I  think  the  Senator 
would  be  familiar  with  the  fact — and 
he  has  very  well  and  clearly  outlined  the 
situation — that  $350,000,000  or  $400,- 
000,000  was  the  current  cost  of  keeping 
120,000  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines  of 
the  Dutch  Government  in  Indonesia, 
with  their  patrol  boats  patrolling  the 
harbors. 

Their  business  was  to  keep  any  exports 
from  going  out.  Copra  was  piling  up. 
Tin  was  piling  up.  Spices  were  piling  up 
by  the  thousands  of  tons. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  And  rubber. 


Mr.  MALONE.  And  including  rubber, 
all  of  which  we  needed  desperately.  But 
they  would  not  allow  those  goods  to  go 
out  until  the  Indonesians  agreed  to  allow 
them  to  go  out  through  the  money  ex¬ 
change  controlled  by  the  Dutch.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  three  controls  was  all 
that  the  Indonesians  wanted,  control  of 
the  money,  control  over  the  police  power, 
and  the  control  over  imports  and  exports. 
The  Dutch  did  not  give  an  inch  on  any 
of  those  matters  and  the  Indonesians 
could  not  give  in  and  run  the  govern¬ 
ment. 

I  am  not  quoting  Mr.  Cochran  directly, 
but  at  lgast  it  was  generally  understood 
that  that  was  the  situation,  and  Mr. 
Cochran  was  just  about  as  disgusted  as  a 
human  being  could  be,  as  well  as  his 
associates,  and  was  about  ready  to  leave. 
Everyone  understood  there  were  no 
grounds  for  a  common  agreement,  no 
grounds  to  talk  about  or  approach  a  com¬ 
mon  agreement.  At  that  time  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Dutch  to  speed  up  the  fed¬ 
eration  of  states  organization  to  take  the 
place  of  the  United  States  of  Indonesia, 
where  they,  the  Dutch,  would  retain  con¬ 
trol  of  the  three  arms  of  the  government 
just  mentioned  and  described,  through 
an  interim  period,  with  no  definite  date 
set,  or  no  indication  of  a  date  when  the 
interim  period  would  end.  It  was  gen¬ 
erally  assumed  that  things  would  con¬ 
tinue  as  before,  and  that  the  interim 
period  would  never  end,  but  finally  con¬ 
tinue  as  before. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  think  it  is  very  in¬ 
teresting  as  a  laboratory  case,  to  demon¬ 
strate  how  we  shall  apply  the  principles 
of  the  United  Nations  to  the  economic 
and  governmental  controls  over  a  people  \ 
who  we  have  declared  are  entitled  to  their 
freedom. 

I  continue  with  the  quotation  from 
Ambassador  Jessup.  Having  established 
that  the  Netherlands  Government,  as  he 
says,  was  and  is  under  obligations  to 
comply,  now  let  us  see  what  they  have 
done.  I  quote: 

The  Netherlands  representative  has  assured 
the  Council  that  his  government  has  com¬ 
piled  with  the  cease  fire  and  release  of  pri¬ 
soners  order  of  the  Council.  Neither  my 
government  nor  the  Committee  on  Good 
Offices  consider  they  have  done  so.  *  *  * 

The  orders  noted  respectively  that  hostili¬ 
ties  had  terminated  on  December  31,  1948, 
in  Java  and  on  January  5,  1949,  in  Sumatra, 
and  charged  the  troops  to — 

This  was  the  order  to  the  Netherlands 
troops  after  they  had  said  they  had 
ceased  fire — 

To  carry  out  action  against  roving  groups, 
bands  of  individuals,  who  attempt  to  cause 
unrest  or,  as  was  stated  by  our  representative 
to  the  Security  Council,  to  act  against  dis¬ 
turbing  elements,  who  either  individually  or 
collectively  endanger  public  security  or  in¬ 
terfere  with  or  prevent  the  supply  of  food 
and  other  essential  commodities  to  the  needy 
population. 

And  the  Security  Council  is  quoted  as 
follows: 

The  orders  permit  the  continuation  of  the 
very  type  of  military  action  that  would  be 
required  against  the  guerrilla  resistance 
likely  to  be  offered  by  regular  or  Irregular 
Republican  forces. 

As  a  result  of  the  immobilization  of  its 
military  observers  the  committee  has  no  first¬ 
hand  information  as  to  the  effect  of  the 


order  discussed  above.  So  far  as  the  com¬ 
mittee  is  aware.  President  Sukarno,  Vice 
President  Hatta,  and  the  other  members  of 
the  Republican  Government,  who  were  cap¬ 
tured  by  Netherlands  forces  on  December 
19,  are  still  under  detention. 

That  is  still  true  at  the  present  time, 
so  far  as  any  reports  we  have  received 
are  concerned. 

It  has  been  heard  unofficially  and  infor¬ 
mally  that  certain  military  and  naval  liaison 
officers  attached  to  some  of  the  consular  of¬ 
ficials  in  Batavia  took  advantage  of  a 
Netherlands  offer  to  conduct  them  on  a  tour 
of  some  of  the  military  areas  on  January 
5-6.  These  officers  are  not  the  military  ob¬ 
servers  of  the  Committee  of  Good  Offices  and 
their  observations  are  not  available  to  the 
committee,  even  if  their  tour  was  the  type 
of  field  investigation  and  observation  re¬ 
quired  by  the  functions  of  the  committee. 

The  continuance  of  military  action  of  the 
Netherlands  authorities  after  the  Security 
Council  resolution  of  December  24  was  clearly 
an  act  of  defiance  on  the  part  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands  authorities.  No  excuses  offered  by  the 
Dutch  Government  can  conceal  the  fact  that 
they  have  failed  to  comply  with  the  Security 
Council  demands,  both  in  refusing  to  cease¬ 
fire  immediately  and  in  refusing  to  release 
the  political  prisoners  immediately.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  the  representative  of  the  Netherlands 
has  failed  to  relieve  his  Government  from  the 
serious  charges  that  it  has  violated  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

*  *  *  *  & 

The  continuance  of  military  action  by  the 
Netherlands  forces  until  all  military  objec¬ 
tives  have  been  taken  cannot  be  regarded 
as  compliance  with  the  cease-fire  order. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  -  As  the  Senator 
goes  through  this  record,  in  order  to 
make  it  complete,  if  he  has  the  infor¬ 
mation,  will  he  indicate  for  the  Record 
what  action,  if  any,  the  Security  Coun¬ 
cil  itself  takes  each  time  this  question  is 
raised? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  have  only  the 
record  of  the  repeated  votes  which  have 
been  taken  in  regard  to  the  matter,  ac¬ 
cepting  the  report  of  the  committes  of 
the  United  Nations  which  have  jurisdic¬ 
tion.  The  membership  of  the  Council 
have  never  passed  any  resolution,  so  far 
as  I  know,  condoning,  or  doing  otherwise 
than  condemning  the  action  of  the 
Dutch  Government.  I  shall,  of  course, 
defer  to  the  much  more  adequate  sources 
of  information  possessed  by  the  highly 
respected  senior  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  think  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  record  is  entirely  accurate  as  he 
is  reading  it.  I  am  simply  wondering 
whether  he  has  any  record  of  any  move¬ 
ment  by  the  Security  Council  itself  to 
implement  its  orders  or  to  bring  to  a 
conclusion,  by  way  of  sanctions,  any  of 
the  criticisms  which  have  been  made. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  If  the  Senator 
means  by  that  whether  they  have  ever 
taken  any  action  to  implement  it  by 
sanctions,  I  do  not  think  they  have. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Have  they  not 
in  each  instance — and  this  is  not  in  con¬ 
troversy  with  the  Senator’s  position  at 
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all,  because  I  am  simply  trying  to  keep 
the  record  straight — left  the  whole  mat¬ 
ter  still  in  the  field  of  negotiation,  ap¬ 
parently  still  hoping  for  the  process  of 
negotiation  to  produce  an  ultimate  satis¬ 
factory  result?  Is  not  that  the  record? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  think  that  is 
probably  a  fair  statement  of  the  attitude 
which  they  have  taken.  Whether  that 
is  adequate  to  cover  our  interest  or  obli¬ 
gations  is  something  else  again. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Maine  what  steps  the  Security  Council 
could  take  that  would  be  effective  in  cor¬ 
recting  the  situation  if  the  Dutch  sim- 
__  ply  refused  to  withdraw  from  their  oper- 
’  ations. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  think  one  of  the 
grave  difficulties  has  been  the  position  of 
the  Russian  with  their  veto,  as  that  has 
entered  into  the  picture.  I  shall  read, 
when  I  have  opportunity,  from  a  state¬ 
ment  by  Ambassador  Jessup  with  respect 
to  the  attitue  of  the  Soviet  Government, 
who  have  been  inclined  to  block  any  ac¬ 
tion  looking  to  this  end. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Would  that  indicate  in 
the  mind  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  that 
the  Soviet  Government  thought  it  was 
distinctly  advantageous  to  the  spread  of 
communism  to  let  the  Indonesian  cam¬ 
paign  continue? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  That  is  certainly 
the  opinion  of  Ambassador  Jessup,  who 
states  it  in  unequivocal  terms.  I  shall 
read  what  he  had  to  say  as  to  the  attitude 
of  the  Soviet  Government,  and  why  they 
had  paralyzed  the  action. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  a  question.  Is  there  any  action 
which  the  Security  Council  could  take 
beyond  a  request  which  faced  an  obvious 
Russian  veto? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  suppose  they  could 
impose  sanctions. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Certainly. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  There  are  other 
actions  which  it  could  take.  The  treaty 
spells  out  a  series  of  steps  to  be  taken 
whenever  the  Security  Council  finds  its 
orders  resisted.  There  is  a  series  of  spe¬ 
cific  steps  under  one  chapter,  until  they 
finally  reach  the  use  of  force  under  a 
subsequent  chapter.  The  only  question 
I  was  raising,  in  order  to  keep  the  Record 
quite  straight,  was  that  the  Security 
Council  has  never  yet  proceeded  beyond 
the  first  step,  which  is  the  step  of  nego¬ 
tiation  under  the  chapter  dealing  with 
pacific  settlements.  While  there  may  be 
a  fear  of  a  Russian  veto,  it  has  never 
been  tested  out,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  has 
it? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  shall  read  what 
Mr.  Jessup  says  on  that  score,  as  to  his 
estimate  of  the  Russian  attitude  and  ac¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Again,  I  am  not 
arguing  with  the  Senator  on  the  merits 
of  the  question,  and  I  am  certainly  not 
quarreling  with  him  with  respect  to  his 
view  about  Indonesia.  I  want  to  be  sure 


that  the  Record  Itself  is  straight.  Am  I 
not  correct  in  saying  that  the  Security 
Council  has  never  put  the  matter  to  a 
vote  in  respect  to  any  of  these  opportuni¬ 
ties— to  put  it  mildly — which  are  offered 
to  it  in  the  Charter,  if  it  wishes  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  action? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  should  like  to  read 
what  Ambassador  Jessup  has  to  say. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Just  a  moment.  I 
should  like  to  reply  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan.  Mr.  Jessup  says: 

Every  other  member  of  the  Council  at¬ 
tended  the  meeting  on  December  20  except 
the  two  Soviet  representatives. 

They  blocked  action  by  refusing  to 
attend. 

The  United  States  also  took  the  initiative 
in  conjunction  with  the  representatives  of 
Colombia  and  Syria  in  proposing  a  resolu¬ 
tion  to  the  Security  Council  to  deal  with 
the  situation,  but  the  Soviet  representative 
refused  to  support  this  resolution.  He  later 
tried  to  cover  up  this  further  attempt  to 
prevent  the  Security  Council  from  acting  by 
introducing  a  resolution  of  his  own  which 
he  knew  could  not  be  adopted  by  the  Council. 

More  fundamental,  however,  than  these 
obstructionist  tactics  in  the  Security  Coun¬ 
cil  is  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
fundamentally  opposed  to  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  and  has  itself 
through  the  Communist  Party,  which  is,  of 
course,  its  mouthpiece  throughout  the 
world,  sought  to  undermine  and  overthrow 
this  government.  No  one  doubts  that  the 
Communists  in  Indonesia  like  the  Commu¬ 
nists  throughout  the  world  are  responsive 
to  and  act  in  accordance  with  instruc¬ 
tions  from  Moscow.  The  Communist  revolt 
against  the  government  of  President  Soe- 
karno  and  Premier  Hatta  was  thus  an  ef¬ 
fort  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Government 
to  overthrow  the  Indonesian  Republic. 
Furthermore,  when  the  resumption  of  hos¬ 
tilities  by  the  Netherlands  Government 
against  the  Indonesian  Republic  took  place, 
the  official  Communist  line  as  printed  in 
the  Communist  press  instead  of  deploring 
this  action,  openly  gloated  that  this  action 
was  a  punishment  for  the  government  of 
•  President  Soekarno  and  Premier  Hatta  who 
had  successfully  put  down  the  Communist 
revolt.  The  Communist  line,  which  I  again 
repeat  means  the  line  of  the  Soviet  Gov¬ 
ernment,  accused  that  distinguished  states¬ 
man  of  the  Indonesian  Republic,  Dr.  Hatta, 
of  being  a  traitor  to  his  country.  At  the 
very  time  when  editorials  were  appearing 
to  this  effect  In  the  Communist  Party  organ 
in  Paris,  the  Soviet  representative  on  the 
Council  sought  to  cover  up  the  actual  policy 
of  his  government  by  identifying  himself 
with  the  Council’s  endeavors  to  insure  the 
release  of  Dr.  Hatta  and  other  political 
prisoners. 

Again  showing  the  same  devious 
course  of  Soviet  diplomacy. 

These  are  the  facts  on  the  record  which 
are  known  to  the  world  and  which  reveal 
that  the  Soviet  Government  has  no  interest 
in  supporting  the  government  of  the  Indo¬ 
nesian  Republic  or  of  restoring  peace  to  In¬ 
donesia. 

There  is  some  question  whether  we 
want  to  do  it,  when  we  are  doing  what 
we  are,  but  certainly  Ambassador  Jessup 
is  very  clear  that  the  Soviet  Government 
does  not  desire  it. 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  following  its  famil¬ 
iar  tactics  which  It  has  used  in  Korea,  in 
Greece,  and  Berlin,  and  again  now  in  Indo¬ 
nesia,  and  which  have  been  described  in  the 
speeches  of  many  delegates  in  the  last  ses¬ 
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sion  of  the  General  Assembly,  namely,  seek¬ 
ing  to  overthrow  a  lawful  democratic  gov¬ 
ernment  and  to  undermine  its  authority. 

That  is  precisely  what  I  feel  we  are 
doing  by  the  contribution  of  $300,000,- 
000  to  a  government  which  is  trying  to 
crush  that  very  government. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  The  Senator 
from  Maine  is  not  arguing  with  me  in 
respect  to  the  statements  he  is  reading. 
Nothing  he  is  reading  even  bears  upon 
the  question  I  discussed  with  him,  which 
was  simply  the  bare  question  of  whether 
the  Security  Council  had  ever  taken 
action. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  was  trying  to  ap¬ 
ply  it  to  the  statement  about  whether  it 
had  ever  taken  action.  Perhaps  I 
should  have  paused  and  should  have 
called  more  loudly.  The  words  were 
that — 

The  United  States  also  took  the  initiative 
in  conjunction  with  the  representatives  of 
Colombia  and  Syria  in  proposing  a  resolu¬ 
tion  to  the  Security  Council  to  deal  with  the 
situation,  but  the  Soviet  representative  re¬ 
fused  to  support  this  resolution. 

Is  not  that  definite  enough  for  the 
Senator  from  Michigan? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  The  only  point 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  is  trying  to 
make  perfectly  plain  in  the  Record,  be¬ 
cause  ultimately  it  will  become  of  im¬ 
portance  in  the  argument - 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Yes. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Is  that  the  Sepu- 
rity  Council  has  never  undertaken  to 
implement  the  various  decisions  it  has 
made,  as  correctly  reported  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Maine,  in  respect  to  the  Indo¬ 
nesian  situation. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  How  does  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Michigan  interpret  the  state¬ 
ment  about  which  I  have  raised  the  point, 
in  referring  to  the  Soviet  attitude? 
What  does  this  language  mean: 
but  the  Soviet  representative  refused  to  sup¬ 
port  this  resolution. 

It  was  a  resolution  which  Ambassador 
Jessup  said  was  calculated — 
to  deal  with  the  situation. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Whatever  the 
procedure  was,  nothing  happened. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Nothing  happened 
because  the  Russian  veto  was  imposed. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  am  not  argu¬ 
ing  as  to  why  or  how  it  happened.  I 
am  saying  there  was  no  order  at  any  time 
from  the  Security  Council.  I  simply  wish 
to  make  that  plain.  Perhaps  there 
should  have  been  and  perhaps  I  am  just 
as  sorry  as  the  Senator  from  Maine  is 
that  there  was  not.  But  the  fact  I  am 
trying  to  establish  is,  purely  as  an  ab¬ 
stract  fact — without  any  challenge  to 
the  enthusiastic  sympathies  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Maine  in  this  matter — simply 
the  fact  that  it  has  been,  let  us  say,  im¬ 
possible  for  the  Security  Council  to  issue 
an  order  under  any  of  the  sanctions 
available  to  it,  or  at  least  it  has  not 
done  so. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  My  reply  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  was  that  I 
thought  it  was  a  result  of  a  Russian 
veto.  If  that  were  the  case,  if  Ambas¬ 
sador  Jessup  is  correct  when  he  says  the 
Soviet  representative  blocked  the  resolu¬ 
tion  proposed  to  deal  with  it,  it  seemed 
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to  me  that  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
was  seeking  to  establish  this  as  a  basis 
for  later  saying  that  we  should  not  do 
anything  about  it  because  the  Security 
Council  did  nothing  about  it. 

If  I  am  correct  that  the  Soviet  repre¬ 
sentative  blocked  the  Security  Council 
from  doing  anything,  I  do  not  think  that 
is  an  answer  as  to  what  we  ourselves 
should  do  if  there  is  anything  appro¬ 
priate  and  proper  that  we  can  do. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  am  not  argu¬ 
ing  that  with  the  Senator  from  Maine 
at  all. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  will  argue  it. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  simply  wish  to 
establish  a  fact  for  the  record. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  have  undertaken 
to  establish  the  fact  that  the  reason  why 
the  Security  Council  did  nothing — and 
I  gather  the  impression  that  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Michigan  that  was  a  very  im¬ 
portant  fact  to  establish,  because  he  is 
not  accustomed  to  wasting  his  ammuni¬ 
tion  on  mosquitoes  [laughter] - 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  Maine  is  referring  to 
himself  and  to  me  in  that  connection, 
I  can  assure  him  that  there  is  no  mos¬ 
quito  and  no  ammunition.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
am  correct  in  saying  that  the  reason  why 
the  Security  Council  has  taken  no  ac¬ 
tion  is,  as  Mr.  Jessup  states,  that  the 
Soviet  representative  refused  to  concur, 
then  it  seems  to  me  that  we  enter  an¬ 
other  field,  to  which  I  shall  seek  to  ad¬ 
dress  myself  in  a  moment — namely,  the 
question  whether  there  is  anything  we 
can  do  about  it,  or  whether  we  are  abso¬ 
lutely  paralyzed  by  the  action  of  the 
Soviet  Government. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Maipe  is  establishing  beyond  all 
doubt  that  the  Security  Council  either 
has  gone  as  far  as  it  felt  it  could  go  with 
a  veto  staring  it  in  the  face,  or  else  it 
was  considering  the  double-barreled 
proposition  that  the  Council  itself 
wanted  to  make  a  showing  and  still 
wanted  the  Dutch  to  continue  to  con¬ 
trol  the  Indonesians.  Does  the  Senator 
agree  with  that  line  of  reasoning? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  That  is  what  seems 
to  me  to  be  indicated  by  this  record. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  think  the  record  is 
clear. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
resume  reading  the  statement  by  Am¬ 
bassador  Jessup,  speaking  on  January  11 : 

The  Soviet  Union  does  not  want  an  inde¬ 
pendent  Indonesia.  It  wants  an  Indonesia 
under  the  domination  and  control  of  a  Com¬ 
munist  minority  taking  its  orders  from  Mos¬ 
cow.  Anywhere  in  the  world  when  a  Com¬ 
munist  government  climbs  in  through  the 
window,  independence  is  kicked  out  of  the 
door. 

I  am  sure  we  shall  not  quarrel  about 
that. 

Then  he  states  our  position  now: 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  on 
the  contrary  has  viewed  with  admiration  the 
efforts  of  the  Indonesian  people  both  in 
the  Republic  and  elsewhere  to  gain  their 
independence  and  has  steadfastly  sought  to 
support  them. 


Mr.  President,  I  wonder  what  an  Indo¬ 
nesian  who  had  been  killed  with  a  bullet 
furnished  by  the  United  States  would 
think  about  that  statement — “has  stead¬ 
fastly  sought  to  support  them.” 

I  read  further: 

It  still  takes  that  position  and  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  it  has  taken  the  lead  in  en¬ 
deavoring  in  the  Security  Council  and  in  the 
Good  Offices  Committee  to  bring  about  a 
peaceful  adjustment  of  the  difficulties  be¬ 
tween  the  Indonesian  Republic  and  the 
Netherlands  Government  and  to  establish 
the  United  States  of  Indonesia  as  one  of  the 
fully  sovereign  and  independent  peoples  of 
the  world. 

That,  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me, 
establishes  very  clearly  what  is  our  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  record. 

Now  I  wish  to  quote  the  following: 

Probably  the  most  striking  and  clearest 
disregard  of  the  orders  of  the  Security  Coun¬ 
cil  is  to  be  found  in  the  refusal  of  the  Dutch 
authorities  to  release  President  Sukarno  and 
Prime  Minister  Hatta  and  the  other  leading 
officials  of  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  Indonesia. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  Republic  of  Indonesia  represents  the 
largest  single  political  factor  in  the  projected 
federation  and  should  therefore  have  a  voice 
in  the  formation  of  the  federation.  The 
Republic  has  a  twofold  nature.  Firstly,  it 
is  a  political  entity  and  secondly,  it  is  the 
heart  of  Indonesian  nationalism.  This  lat¬ 
ter  attribute  cannot  be  eliminated  by  any 
amount  of  military  force.  The  Netherlands 
Government  may  find  that  far  from  assur¬ 
ing  law  and  order  in  the  Indies  the  action 
they  have  embarked  upon  may  instead  let 
loose  forces  of  terror,  chaos,  and  sabotage. 
It  may  well  be  that  the  only  victory  will  be 
that  of  the  forces  of  anarchy. 

That  is  the  considered  opinion  of  our 
own  representative  in  the  Security  Coun¬ 
cil,  within  the  past  2  months,  as  to  what 
is  the  wise  course  so  far  as  this  situation 
is  concerned. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  come  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  Security  Council  and  its  re¬ 
lationship  to  the  Soviet  government: 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  despite  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  some  governments  of  states  which 
are  members  of  the  Security  Council,  this 
body  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  overcoming 
the  obstacles  which  have  been  placed  in 
the  path  of  achieving  a  peaceful  settlement 
in  Indonesia.  The  responsibility  of  the 
Netherlands  Government  for  this  lack  of  suc¬ 
cess  has  already  been  made  clear.  Another 
obstacle  has  been  created  by  the  action  of  a 
member  of  the  United  Nations  which  has  in 
many  parts  of  the  world  sought  to  obstruct 
the  successful  operation  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions.  I  refer  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  President,  if  that  establishes,  as 
I  believe  it  does,  with  sufficient  clarity 
what  has  transpired  thus  far,  then  I 
wish  to  address  myself  for  a  moment  to 
the  United  Nations.  I  have  previously 
stated  that  I  have  found  great  difficulty 
in  understanding  how  the  Netherlands 
Government  could  sign  the  North  At¬ 
lantic  Pact,  when  its  initial  article  de¬ 
clares  that — 

The  parties  undertake,  as  set  forth  in  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  to  settle  any 
international  disputes  in  which  they  may  be 
involved  by  peaceful  means  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  that  international  peace  and  security, 
and  justice,  are  not  endangered,  and  to  re¬ 
frain  in  their  international  relations  from 
the  threat  or  use  of  force  in  any  manner  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  United 
Nations. 


Mr.  President,  the  Netherlands  Gov¬ 
ernment  contends  this  is  not  an  inter¬ 
national  problem.  However,  the  Secu¬ 
rity  Council  of  the  United  Nations  has 
obviously  found  otherwise.  That  being 
the  case,  it  is  a  clear  case  of  whether 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  is  to 
control  or  whether  it  is  to  be  the  prey  of 
everyone  who  shall  presume  to  defy  it. 

The  very  basic  act  we  are  considering 
here  refers,  in  section  121,  to  the  United 
Nations,  as  follows: 

(a)  The  President  is  authorized  to  re¬ 
quest  the  cooperation  of  or  the  use  of  the 
services  and  facilities  of  the  United  Nations, 
its  organs  and  specialized  agencies,  or  other 
international  organizations,  in  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  title  *  *  *  (b)  The 

President  shall  cause  to  be  transmitted  to 
the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations 
copies  of  reports  to  Congress  on  the  opera¬ 
tions  conducted  under  this  title. 

What  an  anomaly,  when  we  report  to  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  that  we 
have  given  $400,000,000  to  the  country  that 
is  defying  the  order  of  the  Security  Coun¬ 
cil.  What  would  anybody  conclude  as  to 
the  schizophrenia  that  affects  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  its  Government,  when 
with  one  hand  it  says,  "Let  us  scotch  the 
Dutch,”  and  with  the  other  we  give  them 
the  instruments  with  which  they  may  defy 
us? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  desire  to  be 
recognized? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  simply  desire  to 
ask  a  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Maine  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion.  v 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  not  the  case 
outlined  by  the  Senator  indicate  the  very  *. 
tragic  choice  of  alternatives  which  the 
American  people  and  the  Senate  must 
make?  On  the  one  hand,  I  think  we  are 
all  indebted  to  the  Senator  for  pleading 
the  case  of  the  Indonesian  people,  who, 
in  my  judgment,  have  been  treated  un¬ 
justly  by  the  Dutch,  and  in  whose  behalf 
I  believe  the  United  Nations  should  act. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Could  the  Senator 
use  stronger  language  than  “unjustly”? 
“Shameful”? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  will  say  unjustly. 
On  the  other  hand,  Holland  is  a  western 
European  nation,  and  we  do  not  want 
western  Europe  to  be  overrun  by  the 
Russians.  Holland  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  western  European  community,  which 
we  wish  to  protect. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  at  that  point  for  the  comment  that, 
if  they  would  take  those  120,000  troops 
back  to  Holland,  they  would  be  much 
better  of  so  far  as  the  threats  are  con¬ 
cerned? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  question  is  just 
how  far  we  can  insist  that  states  whom 
we  regard  as  our  allies,  insofar  as  Com¬ 
munist  Russia  is  concerned,  shall  be  re¬ 
quired  to  conform  to  standards  of  high 
conduct  in  order  to  qualify  for  our  aid. 

I  am  deeply  disturbed  by  the  question 
which  the  Senator  raises,  and  I  think  all 
people  of  good  will  should  be.  But  it 
does  seem  to  me  that  the  action  of  the 
American  Government  should  not  be  held 
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up  to  the  censure  to  which  the  Senator 
subjects  it,  because  in  a  very  hard  and 
difficult  set  of  choices  it  h^s  on  the  one 
hand  tried  to  protect  the  Indonesians, 
but  at  the  same  time  has  not  felt  it 
should  withhold  aid  from  Holland  in  the 
fear  that  if  they  did  that  they  would 
make  a  breach  in  the  western  European 
union  which  we  hope  to  build  up  against 
communism. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  assume  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Illinois  refers  to  the  question 
whether  they  might  not  join  the  Atlantic 
pact  if  we  were  not  to  give  the  aid. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  think  we  are  all 
deeply  indebted  to  the  Senator  from  Illi¬ 
nois  for  bringing  that  argument  very 
definitely  to  the  floor.  It  has  not  been 
uttered  openly,  so  far  as  I  know,  up  to 
this  time,  although  I  think  we  have  all 
realized  that  was  intended.  I  think  we 
are  paying  altogether  too  high  a  price  for 
the  cooperation  of  the  Netherlands — sac¬ 
rificing  the  blood  of  the  Indonesians  in 
order  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the 
Netherlands,  who  have  not  demonstrated 
the  capacity  that  would  be  worth  the 
price  of  the  loss  in  moral  standing  which 
I  think  we  would  suffer  as  a  result. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  do  not  want  to  in¬ 
terrupt  any  further,  but  I  should  like  to 
say  that  it  is  a  very  very  difficult  choice 
we  have  to  make,  and  yet  we  certainly 
do  not  want  the  Communists  to  overrun 
western  Europe. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  think  if  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  Communists  overrunning 
western  Europe  is  dependent  upon  the 
Netherlands,  we  are  pretty  far  gone. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  is  not  wholly  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  Netherlands,  of  course, 
but  they  are  one  link  in  the  chain  of 
allies. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  to  intimate  that  if  we  did  not 
give  the  money,  and  they  refused  to  join 
the  Atlantic  Pact,  they  would  take  hos¬ 
tile  action  so  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
or  so  far  as  their  security  is  concerned? 
What  would  they  do?  What  would  be 
the  result  if  we  did  not  give  them  the 
money? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  do  not  think  any¬ 
one  knows. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  We  have  got  to 
project  it.  I  mean,  the  Senator  is  an¬ 
ticipating  they  would  refuse  to  join  the 
Atlantic  Pact.  I  say,  all  right,  what  of 
it?  What  would  happen  if  they  did  not 
joirf?  Why  are  they  so  vital?  What 
was  the  story  of  the  last  World  War,  and 
of  the  First  World  War?  But  I  think 
we  are  indebted  to  the  Senator  for  bring¬ 
ing  the  argument  out  on  the  floor  and 
intimating  that  the  Indonesians  must  be 
sacrificed - 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  For  our  security  in 
western  Europe. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  That  is  the  plain 
and  inevitable  logic  of  the  argument  the 
Senator  presents. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  May  I  correct  the 
Senator  on  just  this  point? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  The  Senator  may 
ask  me  a  question. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  was  merely  trying 
to  put  into  words  the  conflicting  struggle 


that  goes  on  in  the  hearts  of  every  one 
of  us  when  this  issue  is  raised. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  am  trying  to  put 
into  words  what  happens  in  my  heart 
also. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  will  indulge  the  Chair  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  the  Chair  will  not  recognize  any 
Senator  unless  the  ordinary  rules  of  par¬ 
liamentary  procedure  are  recognized  by 
the  Senator  who  seeks  recognition.  The 
Chair  respectfully  requests  that  the  Sen¬ 
ate  follow  the  ordinary  rules  of  pro¬ 
cedure. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Maine  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nevada? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  think  as  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Maine  has  sug¬ 
gested,  we  are  indebted  to  the  junior 
Senator  from  Illinois  for  bringing  this 
out  into  the  open.  We  have  been  a  little 
reticent  in  saying  much  about  it,  but  I 
think  it  is  a  good  thing.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Maine  if  we 
are  not  now  right  up  under  the  gun  and 
faced  with  the  necessity  of  making  a 
decision?  Do  we  believe  what  we  said  in 
the  United  Nations  Charter,  when  we  or¬ 
ganized  it  at  San  Francisco?  I  attended 
the  organization  meeting  in  1945,  and  I 
seem  to  remember  that  some  of  the  faces 
I  saw  there  I  now  see  in  this  body.  Do  we 
believe  what  we  said  there,  namely,  that 
all  nations  should  have  a  spot  in  the 
sun?  Do  we  believe  the  ritual  that  we 
wrote  down?  I  had  little  to  do  with  it, 
but  I  say  “We”  because  we  all  agreed  it 
was  a  good  start.  Are  we  going  to  live 
up  to  that,  or  are  we  going  to  say  that  the 
countries  of  southeastern  Asia,  Indo¬ 
china,  and  the  73,000,000  Indonesians, 
must,  as  the  distinguished  Senator  has 
already  said,  be  sacrificed?  Are  we  to  go 
back  on  the  great  document  we  wrote  at 
San  Francisco?  It  seems  to  me  I  saw  the 
photographers  very  busy  with  everyone 
signing  something  at  San  Francisco,  all 
deeply  interested  in  completing  the  docu¬ 
ment.  Are  we  now  to  repudiate  it,  and 
say  that  8,000,000  people  shall  rule  73,- 
000,000  people  who  have  set  up  their  own 
government?  Are  we  not  right  up  under 
the  gun  now,  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Maine?  Must  we  not  make  the  decision 
now,  whether  we  believe  in  the  gospel 
we  have  been  spreading  all  over  the 
world,  or  are  we  going  to  say  that  from 
now  on  we  must  protect  the  colonial  sys¬ 
tem  in  Asia  and  Africa,  and  throughout 
the  world,  and  hold  the  status  quo  with 
our  own  money,  as  the  Senator  from 
Maine  has  so  ably  suggested? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  As  I  have  said,  I 
feel  there  are  many  aspects  of  this  thing, 
Mr.  President,  which  suggest  Ethiopia 
and  Manchuria;  there  is  a  very  sinister 
analogy  in  the  position  which  is  being 
taken.  If  I  may  be  indulged  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  I  should  like  to  read - 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  one  or  two  questions? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Maine  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oregon  for  a  question? 


Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Am  I  correct  in  my  un¬ 
derstanding  that  the  major  thesis  of  the 
Senator  from  Maine  is  that  in  respect 
to  the  Indonesian  problem,  it  is  his  view 
that  the  Netherlands  failed  to  keep 
faith  with  the  spirit  and  the  intent  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  was  about  to  read 
some  of  the  passages  from  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  if  the  Senator  will  in¬ 
dulge  me,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  have 
him  inquire  of  me  how  they  can  be  con¬ 
strued  otherwise.  Article  2  of  chapter  1, 
section  2 : 

All  members — 

And  the  Netherlands  Government  is 
a  member. 

All  members.  In  order  to  Insure  to  all  of 
them  the  rights  and  benefits  resulting  from 
membership,  shall  fulfill  in  good  faith  the 
obligations  assumed  by  them  in  accordance 
with  the  present  Charter. 

Paragraph  3  provides: 

All  members  shall  settle  their  international 
disputes  by  peaceful  means  in  such  a  manner 
that  international  peace,  and  security,  and 
Justice,  are  not  endangered. 

The  Netherlands  Government,  of 
course,  contend  that  it  is  not  interna¬ 
tional,  because  it  is  their  colony.  The 
Security  Council  has  decided  otherwise. 

Paragraph  4: 

All  members  shall  refrain  in  their  inter¬ 
national  relations  from  the  threat  or  use 
of  force  against  the  territorial  Integrity  or 
political  independence  of  any  member  or 
state,  or  in  any  other  manner  Inconsistent 
with  the  purposes  of  the  United  Nations. 

Now,  paragraph  5.  This  really  seems 
to  me  to  have  a  very  pertinent  applica¬ 
tion  not  only  to  the  Netherlands,  but  to 
the  United  States  of  America: 

All  members  shall  give  the  United  Nations 
every  assistance  in  any  action  it  takes  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  Charter,  and  shall  refrain  from  giving 
assistance  to  any  state  against  which  the 
United  Nations  is  taking  preventive  or 
enforcement  action. 

My  good  friends  may  argue  that  the 
United  Nations  are  not  taking  any  pre¬ 
ventive  or  enforcement  action.  They 
have  taken,  apparently,  as  much  action 
as  the  Soviet  veto  will  permit.  If  we  are, 
then,  to  conclude  that  any  time  the 
Soviet  veto  is  interposed  we  are  to  be 
free  from  all  moral  and  other  obligations 
to  assist  in  any  way,  that  we  may  go 
forward  and  give  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  to  nations  which  are  defying 
the  Security  Council,  I  say  the  United 
Nations  Charter  is  not  worth  the  paper 
upon  which  it  is  written,  and  it  will  go 
down  to  the  same  inevitable  destruction 
that  I  witnessed  in  the  League'of  Nations, 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Geneva,  where  the 
League  of  Nations  had  been  endangered 
because  it  could  not  act  in  Ethiopia  or 
Manchuria. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  having 
read  pertinent  pasages  from  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  is  it  his  conclusion  that 
the  Netherlands,  in  respect  to  its  con¬ 
duct  in  relation  to  Indonesia,  has  not 
kept  faith  with  the  spirit  and  intent  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter? 
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Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  am  not  talking 
about  spirit  or  intent.  I  have  read  chap¬ 
ter  5,  the  Security  Council  composition. 
Listen  to  this:  It  is  article  25; 

The  Members  of  the  United  Nations  agree 
to  accept  and  carry  out  the  decisions  of  the 
Security  Council  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  present  Charter. 

If  the  Dutch  Government  can  justify, 
in  any  forum  of  mankind,  their  attitude, 
when  the  Ambassador  himself  said,  be¬ 
fore  the  Sulgrave  Club,  within  the  past 
2  weeks,  that  he  refuses  to  carry  it  out, 
I  do  not  think  there  can  be  any  question 
as  to  the  deliberate  defiance  of  the  Se¬ 
curity  Council  of  the  United  Nations,  in 
plain  violation  of  article  25  of  the  Char¬ 
ter. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Now  that  the  Senator 
from  Maine  has  definitely  made  the 
statement  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  Dutch 
Government  is  in  defiance  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  is  it  true  that  the  find¬ 
ing  of  every  official  body  that  has  gone 
into  the  Indonesian  matter  have  been 
against  the  Dutch  Government,  includ¬ 
ing  the  findings  of  the  international  com¬ 
mission  of  which  the  new  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Graham]  was  the 
American  representative  and  chairman? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  That  is  correct; 
and  it  is  very  interesting  to  note  that  the 
Dutch  named  Belgians  for  their  repre¬ 
sentatives,  the  Indonesians  named  Aus¬ 
tralians,  and  the  United  States  repre¬ 
sentative  was  designated  as  a  neutral, 
and  not  only  the  Australian  representa¬ 
tives,  but  the  United  States  representa¬ 
tive,  and  the  Belgian  representatives 
and  the  Belgian  representatives  named 
by  the  Netherlands  Government  con¬ 
curred  in  every  one  of  the  conclusions 
and  recommendations,  which  is  rather 
conclusive  as  to  where  equity  and  justice 
lie. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  is  true,  then,  is  it  not, 
as  stated,  that  the  findings  and  conclu¬ 
sions  of  these  impartial  bodies  have  been 
against  the  Dutch  Government? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  In  every  instance, 
so  far  as  I  know.  They  refused  to  carry 
out  one  recommendation.  The  Security 
Council  could  not  act.  The  United 
States  regretted  it,  but  could  not  secure 
the  action  desired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Then,  is  it  the  opinion 
of  the  Senator  from  Maine  that  this  de¬ 
fiance  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch  Gov¬ 
ernment,  its  refusal  to  comply  with  the 
recommendations  which  had  been  made 
in  good  faith,  is  a  very  emphatic  denial 
of  the  soundness  of  the  position  taken 
by  our  own  United  Nations  representa¬ 
tive,  Mr.  Jessup,  which  places  us  in  a  po¬ 
sition  in  which,  prior  to  the  signing  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Pact,  one  of  the  pros¬ 
pective  members  thereof  has  already 
made  a  record,  so  far  as  international 
understandings  are  concerned,  that  she 
and  she  alone  will  be  the  interpreter  of 
the  application  of  any  international 
understanding  with  respect  to  her  obli¬ 
gations  thereunder? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  That  is  the  plain 
import  of  the  statement  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands  Ambassador  in  Washington,  with¬ 
in  the  past  week,  that  he  defies  and  re¬ 
fuses  to  comply  with  the  orders  of  the 
Security  Council. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  is  also  the  position 
of  the  Dutch  Government  that  if  we  do 


not  give  her  the  funds  under  ECA  which 
she  would  receive  under  an  extension 
of  the  act,  we  may  suffer,  so  far  as  our 
national  self-interest  is  concerned,  in 
western  Europe,  because  we  do  not  ac¬ 
cept  what,  to  me,  would  appear  to  be  an 
international  blackmail  on  her  part  or  a 
demand  for  international  bribery  in 
order  to  get  our  cooperation  in  respect  to 
our  interest  in  checking  the  onrush  of 
communism  in  Europe. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  That  was  the  diffi¬ 
culty  I  found  with  the  argument  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Has  it  been  the  obser¬ 
vation  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  that 
in  human  relations,  either  as  individu¬ 
als,  or  as  members  of  groups  to  which  we 
may  belong,  even  within  a  family  of  na¬ 
tions,  when  one  individual  or  one  group 
or  one  nation  lays  down  a  demand  for  a 
course  of  conduct  based  upon,  shall  I 
say,  at  least  an  amoral  premise,  if  not 
an  immoral  premise,  usually  any  joint 
enterprise  entered  into  with  such  a  na¬ 
tion  or  individual  or  group  is  bound  to 
fail  even  at  the  time  the  birth  of  the  en¬ 
terprise  takes  place? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  It  is  certainly  en¬ 
tered  into  under  most  unhappy  auspices. 

Mr.  MORSE.  May  I  now  ask  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Maine  if  he  knows,  since  the 
signing  of  the  United  Nations  Charter 
which  contains  the  World  Court  section 
and  which,  incidentally,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  has  an  interesting  reservation  on 
our  part  in  regard  to  the  determining  of 
what  is  a  domestic  issue,  whether  any 
widespread  attempt  has  been  made  by 
member  nations  to  submit  for  determi¬ 
nation  to  the  World  Court  controversies 
which  involve  misunderstandings  as  to 
international  agreements? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  do  not  know  to 
what  extent  that  has  been  carried  out. 
Of  course,  that  was  the  design  of  the 
Court,  but  we  have  heard  very  little  of 
its  operations. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  one  or  two  more 
questions  along  that  line.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Maine  think  it  is  both  in¬ 
teresting  and  regrettable  that  the  World 
Court  section  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  is,  comparatively  speaking, 
pretty  much  a  dead  letter? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  think  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oregon  was  equally  concerned 
with  me  in  the  entire  Palestinian  con¬ 
troversy,  where  the  deliberate  violation 
of  all  the  nations  concerned  led  to  a 
terrible  holocaust  for  a  considerable 
period,  which  would  have  been  instantly 
resolved  if  it  had  been  submitted  to  the 
United  Nations. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  agree 
with  me  that  the  record  to  date,  by  way 
of  attempt  to  resort  to  the  World  Court 
jurisdiction,  has  been  one  of  great  pau¬ 
city  so  far  as  member  nations  are  con¬ 
cerned,  in  the  endeavor  to  take  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  World  Court  for  determina¬ 
tion  of  a  great  many  issues  which  have 
arisen  and  which  really  involve  misun¬ 
derstandings  over  international  agree¬ 
ments  and  international  law? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  think  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  clear  that  it  is  only  as  we  build 
up  those  experiences  and  adjudications 
and  submissions  over  a  period  of  years 
that  we  shall  clothe  the  World  Court  and 
the  United  Nations  with  the  majesty  and 


authority  which  will  be  essential  if  world 
peace  is  to  be  preserved. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Maine  know  of  any  record  made  by  the 
United  States,  for  example,  by  way  of  an 
offer  of  submitting,  in  the  very  early 
stages  of  the  dispute  over  Berlin,  ques¬ 
tions  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  Potsdam 
agreement  to  the  World  Court  for  deter¬ 
mination? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  have  no  knowledge 
as  to  that  happening. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  have 
any  knowledge  of  any  attempt  on  our 
part  to  get  the  other  nations  to  submit 
to  the  World  Court  for  determination  any 
of  the  questions  concerning  Palestine, 
involving  alleged  disputes  over  interna¬ 
tional  agreement  or  breaches  of  inter¬ 
national  agreements? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  think  I  can  speak 
with  somewhat  more  authority  on  that, 
because  I  was  urging  such  a  course  re¬ 
peatedly  throughout  all  the  period  of  the 
discussions  and  was  never  able  to  find 
any  receptive  ears. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Maine  share  the  opinion  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  Oregon  that  to  date  even 
our  own  Government  has  not  made  any 
record  which  shows  any  apparent  im¬ 
mediate  intention  on  its  part  to  submit 
to  the  World  Court  for  adjudication 
some  of  the  issues  which  have  given  rise 
to  misunderstandings  over  international 
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Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  think  that  is  re¬ 
grettably  true. 

Mr.  MORSE.  My  last  question  is  this : 
Does  the  Senator  from  Maine  share  my 
view  that  we  should  not  take  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  it  is  too  late  really  to  try  to 
adjudicate  in  a  tribunal  such  as  the 
World  Court  some  of  these  issues,  and  in 
this  particular  instance  at  least  make 
an  endeavor  to  ascertain  whether  under 
the  World  Court  Charter  there  is  a  basis 
for  jurisdiction — mark  my  words,  a  basis 
for  jurisdiction — on  the  part  of  the 
World  Court  to  make  a  determination  of 
any  facet  whatsoever  of  the  Indonesian 
matter? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  would  welcome 
any  steps  along  that  line,  although  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Oregon  would 
agree  with  me  that  this  would  probably 
present  one  of  the  most  difficult  cases  in 
which  to  find  a  juridicial  problem,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  way  it  has  developed.  The 
Committee  on  Good  Offices  of  the  Se¬ 
curity  Council  would  probably  be  a  more 
practical  and  effective  approach,  if  it 
could  be  fortified  by  the  Security  Coun¬ 
cil  and  by  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  would  not  be  a  very 
good  test  case,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
is  willing  to  admit,  but  he  would  hasten 
to  add  that  nations  possessing  clear  good 
faith,  in  a  desire  to  maintain  peace  in 
the  world,  have  within  themselves  the 
power  to  waive  some  jurisdictional  tech¬ 
nicalities  in  order  to  submit  some  of  these 
issues  to  the  World  Court  for  determi¬ 
nation. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  think  the  Nether¬ 
lands  Government,  in  view  of  its  great 
obligations  to  humanity,  particularly  to 
this  country  for  whatever  we  have  been 
able  to  do  in  helping  them,  owes  far  more 
consideration  to  our  viewpoint,  as  offi¬ 
cially  expressed  in  the  Security  Council, 
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than  has  thus  far  been  advanced.  I 
think  that  is  a  matter  of  profound  re¬ 
gret.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  admiration 
for  much  the  Dutch  people  have  done. 
I  spent  some  days  in  Holland  last  fall, 
and  I  met  some  of  the  Dutch  statesmen 
in  the  Interparliamentary  Union,  and 
they  are  in  many  respects  fine  citizens. 
It  has  been  all  the  more  regrettable  to 
me  to  see  the  policies  which  have  been 
adopted  in  the  present  situation,  in  many 
respects  characteristic  of  many  of  the 
colonial  administrations,  because  there 
are  some  of  the  same  problems  in  French 
Indochina,  in  Morocco,  and  representa¬ 
tives  of  our  own  American  Legion  are 
here  today  begging  for  relief  from  an 
indefensible  course  of  conduct.  It  is 
typical  of  the  eighteenth-century  colonial 
imperialism,  and  I  believe  we  should 
recognize,  and  I  think  the  governments 
of  Europe  should  recognize,  that  we  must 
move  more  rapidly  ahead. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Will  the  Senator  permit 
me  to  ask  him  if  he  agrees  with  me,  in 
view  or  the  fact  that  we  have  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  make  our  Government 
secure  from  the  standpoint  of  defense, 
by  way  of  developing  our  own  national 
security  forces,  by  way  of  protecting  our 
loans  made  necessary  to  peoples  in  other 
countries  who  are  willing  to  take  a  stand 
for  freedom,  that  it  is  regrettable  our 
own  country,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is 
preparing  for  security,  has  not  made  a 
better  record  in  making  use  of  the  peace¬ 
ful  procedures '  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  through  the  World  Court,  for 
an  adjudication  of  a  great  many  of  these 
issues  over  international  law  which  that 
tribunal  was  set  up  to  determine? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  As  I  said,  I  think  it 
is  a  matter  of  profound  regret  that  there 
has  not  been  more  use  of  these  agenices, 
and  I  hope  that  as  time  goes  on  it  will 
come. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Maine  yield? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  just  one  question  following 
the  line  of  reasoning  of  the  junior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Oregon. 

In  the  first  place,  I  wish  to  take  the 
time  to  pay  my  compliments  to  Merle 
Cochran,  who  was  the  representative 
from  the  United  States  on  the  three-man 
board  heretofore  referred  to.  I  would 
venture  to  say  that  he  did  as  fine  a  job 
as  it  was  possible  to  do,  and  admittedly 
found  no  ground  for  compromise. 

I  also  wish  to  pay- a  compliment  to  Mr. 
Livingood,  our  ambassador  there,  who  is 
a  hard  worker,  sincere  and  competent, 
who  offered  full  cooperation  at  all  times. 

Would  the  Senator  say  that  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  Dutch  Government  in  openly 
defying  the  Security  Council  compared 
very  favorably,  in  only  a  matter  of  de¬ 
gree,  with  the  Russian  attitude  on  the 
veto? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  think  it  is  much 
less  defensible,  because  the  Russians, 
after  all,  when  they  exercise  the  veto  are 
exercising  a  right  admittedly  bestowed 
on  them  by  the  Charter.  They  are  com¬ 
plying  with  the  Charter.  When  they  re¬ 
fuse  to  obey  a  proposal  of  the  Security 
Council  they  are  deliberately  defying 
obligations  which  they  themselves  have 
undertaken.  * 


I  wish  to  conclude,  if  I  may,  in  a  mo¬ 
ment.  I  have  taken  more  time  of  the 
Senate  than  I  had  expected,  but  in  em¬ 
phasizing,  in  conclusion,  my  position  in 
this  matter,  I  desire  to  point  out  the  high 
hopes  with  which  we  entered  into  the 
United  Nations,  and  for  that  purpose  I 
venture  to  quote  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Vanden- 
berg]  who  was  at  that  time,  in  June  1945, 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  who 
later  was  chairman,  and  who  perhaps, 
along  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Connally],  the  present 
chairman  of  the  committee,  certainly  did 
as  much  as  any  other  individuals  toward 
the  evolution  of  the  United  Nations.  I 
shall  never  cease  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
work  of  these  Senators  in  bringing  the 
United  Nations  into  being,  and  so  han¬ 
dling  the  very  difficult  problem  within  the 
United  States  Senate  that,  as  I  recall, 
there  were  only  two  negative  votes  when 
the  report  was  presented  to  the  Senate 
and  they  recommended  it  to  us  for  adop¬ 
tion.  At  that  time  -  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  was  expressing  his  very  high 
hope  and  his  profound  interest,  which 
was  shared  certainly  by  not  only  every 
Member  of  the  Senate,  but  by  every  citi¬ 
zen  of  the  United  States. 

I  quote  the  Senator’s  language,  on 
page  6982  of  the  Congressional  Record 
of  June  29,  1945: 

You  may  tell  me  that  I  have  hut  to  scan 
the  present  world  with  realistic  eyes  In  order 
to  see  these  fine  phrases  often  contemptu¬ 
ously  reduced  to  a  contemporary  shambles. 
You  may  tell  me  that  some  of  the  signatories 
to  this  charter 'practice  the  precise  opposite 
of  what  they  preach  even  as  they  sign. 

Never  were  words  more  true  of  the 
position  of  the  Dutch  Government  when 
this  week  it  comes  here  to  sign  the  docu¬ 
ment  which  it  is  itself  deliberately 
defying. 

You  may  tell  me  that  the  aftermath  of 
this  war  6eems  to  threaten  the  utter  disin¬ 
tegration  of  these  ideals  at  the  very  moment 
they  are  born.  X  reply  that  the  nearer  right 
you  may  be  in  any  such  gloomy  indictment, 
the  greater  is  the  need  for  the  new  pattern 
which  promises  at  least  to  try  to  stem  these 
evil  tides.  The  nearer  right  you  are,  the 
greater  becomes  the  importance  of  this  new 
self-denying  ordinance  which  promises  a 
chastened  view  in  50  capitals  of  this  earth. 

It  is  those  words  with  which  I  plead 
tonight  that  we  ourselves,  as  the  leader 
in  the  United  Nations,  shall  use  every 
proper  power  we  possess  to  see  that  the 
decisions  of  the  Council  are  implemented 
and  secured,  rather  than  to  stand  be¬ 
fore  the  nations  in  cynical  disregard  of 
the  decisions  of  that  Council,  giving 
$400,000,000  to  a  country  which  deliber¬ 
ately  defies  the  very  obligations  they 
have  themselves  assumed. 

I  continue  to  read: 

And  all  the  time  it  invokes  the  moral  pres¬ 
sures  of  the  organized  conscience  of  the 
world,  functioning  through  this  organiza¬ 
tion,  upon  any  nation,  big  or  little,  which 
ignores  this  pacific  routine  and  draws  its 
ruthless  sword. 

And  the  Netherlands  Government  has 
drawn  its  ruthless  sword,  as  evidenced 
by  their  own  representatives,  selected  by 
them,  in  the  Committee  on  Good  Offices. 

This  special  and  particular  authority  may 
be  looked  upon  as  special  and  particular 
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privilege.  But,  in  the  last  analysis,  it  is  the 
privilege  of  serving  the  world.  If  it  ever  be¬ 
comes  a  selfish  privilege,  an  exploited  priv¬ 
ilege,  this  organization  will  die  of  cancer. 

If  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is  correct 
that  we  must  pay  the  price  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Pact,  and  of  the  Dutch  entry 
into  it  by  sacrificing  the  Indonesians,  I 
say  that  this  organization  is  coming  to 
the  same  sad  end  that  visited  the  League 
of  Nations. 

For  myself — 

Said  the  Senator  from  Michigan — 

I  decline  to  write  any  such  obituary  in  an¬ 
ticipation  of  a  funeral  which  never  need  oc¬ 
cur.  But  I  do  not  for  an  instant  blind  myself 
to  the  overriding  fact  that  these  responsi¬ 
bilities,  these  authorities,  these  privileges 
which  the  great  powers  thus  accept  are  the 
most  sacred  public  trust  ever  created  in  the 
affairs  of  men.  It  is  indispensable  that  this 
obligation  be  accepted  in  this  spirit  by  all 
concerned. 

*  *  *  *  * 

If  America  is  to  assume  the  moral  leader¬ 
ship  of  a  better  world  in  which  we  have 
fought  our  way  to  glorious  eminence,  we  can 
scarcely  be  content  to  be  among  the  last 
who  care  or  dare  to  speak  when  this  United 
Nations’  roll  is  called. 

Those  were  the  great  words  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Michigan.  I  do  not  challenge 
the  sincerity  or  devotion  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  or  the  Senator  from 
Texas  in  their  earnest  desire  to  build  a 
structure  that  shall  endure,  that  shall 
not  go  the  way  of  the  League  of  Nations 
which  failed  and  faltered  when  the  test 
came.  Nor  do  I  challenge  their  sincerity 
in  questioning  whether  our  action  at  this 
time  should  be  in  accordance  with  the 
views  advanced  by  the  Senator  from 
Maine.  But  I  do  ask  that  they  consider 
seriously  what  must  be  the  judgment  of 
mankind,  of  all  the  other  peoples  of  the 
world,  when  they  see  that  we  cut  off,  if 
you  please — Senators  speak  of  sanc¬ 
tions — we  out  off  $15,000,000  to  the  Dutch 
East  Indies.  That  is  a  sanction,  if  you 
please.  If  we  can  cut  off  $15,000,000  to 
the  Dutch  East  Indies  because  of  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  Dutch  Government,  why  can 
we  not,  a  fortiori,  cut  off  the  $400,000,000 
draft  to  the  Dutch  Government  which 
is  able  to  carry  out' this  devastating  war¬ 
fare  only  by  reason  of  the  aid  which  we 
ourselves  are  extending  both  in  arms  and 
in  a  financial  way. 

I  will  quote  only  one  more  item.  I 
quote  from  the  New  York  Times  of  last 
Sunday.  The  headline  is  as  follows: 

PESSIMISM  INCREASING  AMONG  LEADERS  AT  TJN - 

ATLANTIC  PACT  CONSIDERED  NECESSARY,  BUT 
A  BLOW  AT  WORLD  ORGANIZATION 

This  is  an  article  by  Mr.  Thomas  J. 
Hamilton,  an  accredited  reporter  of  the 
New  York  Times,  in  a  special  from  Lake 
Success,  and  I  quote  one  paragraph  to 
account  for  this  pessimism. 

Lake  Success,  March  26. — Rightly  or 
wrongly,  a  considerable  number  of  delegates 
and  United  Nations  employees  saw  a  sign  of 
the  times  in  President  Truman’s  announce¬ 
ment  Thursday  that  he  could  not  spare  the 
few  hours  he  would  have  needed  to  come 
from  Washington  April  10  to  lay  the  corner¬ 
stone  on  the  new  United  Nations  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Manhattan. 

Pessimism  was  already  prevalent,  for  the 
prestige  of  the  United  Nations  organiza¬ 
tion  took  a  nose  dive  during  its  Paris  meet¬ 
ing  last  fall.  It  has  had  its  ups  and  downs 
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aUce  then — over  Palestine,  Kashmir,  and 
Indonesia. 

***** 

As  an  example,  the  unwillingness  of  the 
United  States  to  compel  the  Netherlands  to 
comply  ■with  the  Security  Council  resolu¬ 
tions  on  Indonesia  Is  due,  of  course,  to  the 
complications  this  would  create  for  one  of 
the  key  members  of  the  North  Atlantic  Pact. 

But  how  can  we  expect  to  reconcile 
our  attitude  with  the  plain  records  which 
here  prevail? 

I  have,  in  conclusion,  a  letter  written 
by  a  young  man  who  served  in  the  Dutch 
East  Indies,  who  is  now  living  on  Long 
Island.  He  arrived  there  within  the  past 
2  days.  The  letter  is  as  follows: 

Sir:  I  was  most  grateful  and  happy  to  hear 
on  the  radio  yesterday  that  you  are  con¬ 
sidering  cutting  off  the  Dutch  from  Marshall 
plan  aid  unless  and  until  they  conform  to 
the  direction  of  the  United  Nations  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  Indonesia. 

I  hope  never  to  serve  in  the  ..southwest 
Pacific  again,  but  if  I  do,  I  hope  that  the 
native  population  will  receive  the  American 
flag  with  the  same  friendliness  and  respect 
that  they  did  several  years  ago.  One  of  the 
most  inspiring  events  of  my  life  was  to  note 
the  respect  of  the  American  flag  in  the 
Philippines.  It  was  not  accident  that  this 
was  the  first  time  in  the  world’s  history  that 
a  foreign  flag  was  welcomed  back.  I  worked 
with  Indonesians  rescuing  American  airmen 
in  Dutch  New  Guinea  and  watched  the 
Dutch,  like  jackals,  following  in  our  wake, 
and  imposing  the  old  colonial  pressure  on 
these  nice  human  beings.  The  Javanese 
hate  the  Dutch  and  they  have  every  reason 
to.  The  Dutch  in  Indonesia  were  pro-Nazi 
in  good  part.  Those  who  sought  shelter  in 
Australia  sat  out  the  war  in  leisure  and 
comfort.  The  Dutch  in  Europe  folded  up  on 
4  days,  in  Java  in  9  days.  We  have  been 
lending  money  in  fantastic  amounts  to  a 
political  and  economic  unit  numbering  less 
than  New  York  City.  Their  treatment  of  the 
Indonesians  since  the  war  has  shown  that 
they  are  without  honor  among  nations. 

They  realize  or  recognize  no  moral  issues 
in  Indonesia  and  would  resubjugate  a  race 
that  they  have  cruelly  exploited  for  over  300 
years.  We  cannot,  without  failing  in  every 
concept  of  liberty,  continue  to  support  these 
cruel  monopoly,  cartel  minded  people.  We 
should  arm  the  Indonesians  and  give  them 
equal  chance  to  defend  and  regain  their  lib¬ 
erty.  For  6  months  after  the  war  they  could 
have  taken  all  the  Dutch  and  thrown  them 
into  the  ocean.  They  bargained  however, 
in  good  faith  with  them  all  the  while  the 
Dutch  were  rearming.  Our  whole  honor 
everywhere  in  Asia  is  at  stake.  We  can  no 
longer  fool  Asia  and  I  am  confident  that  if 
the  American  people  knew  the  whole  issue 
they  would  not  only  castigate  the  Dutch  but 
our  State  Department  and  all  those  who  have 
permitted  the  Dutch  to  use  American  arms, 
airplanes,  ammunition,  etc.,  in  this  foul 
cause. 

That  comes  from  the  heart  of  a  GI 
who  served  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies 
during  the  war.  It  is  a  sufficient  testi¬ 
monial  as  to  the  attitude  of  many  of  our 
young  men  who  fought  in  what  they  con¬ 
ceived  to  be  the  cause  of  human  liberty. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  have  expressed  my¬ 
self  with  more  emotion  than  is  proper 
for  one  in  the  deliberations  of  this  body, 
I  trust  it  will  be  charged  to  the  intensity 
of  my  feelings.  Nothing  other  than  the 
future  development  and  progress  of  the 
United  Nations  is  here  involved.  As  cer¬ 
tainly  as  we  permit  this  monstrosity  to 
go  on,  so  certainly  the  marvelous  hopes 
which  we  experienced  when  we  were 
thrilled  by  the  presentation  of  this 


Charter  to  this  body  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Connally]  and  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  VandenbergI  are 
doomed  to  disappointment.  We  cannot 
erect  any  sort  of  structure  of  enduring 
world  peace  upon  the  shambles  of  a  dis¬ 
graceful  action  of  this  character. 

Soon  there  will  be  tests  as  to  our  moral 
stamina  and  as  to  our  agreements,  and 
as  to  whether  we  have  the  fortitude  to 
carry  them  out.  As  Winston  Churchill 
said  in  denouncing  the  Palestine  activi¬ 
ties,  soon  there  will  be  tests  which  will 
require  the  fortitude  to  observe  our  ob¬ 
ligations  and  our  interests  that  will  be 
far  more  of  a  challenge  than  any  we  have 
yet  faced.  Then  the  confidence  of  all 
the  nations  in  the  world  in  the  security 
of  our  word  and  of  our  determination 
will  be  the  mightiest  asset,  greater  than 
armies,  greater  than  reserves,  greater 
than  any  single  element  we  can  bring  to 
bear. 

That  is  why  I  hope  very  earnestly  that 
this  amendment  may  be  adopted  as  a 
recognition  that  America  at  least  still 
adheres  to  the  high  ideals  which  ani¬ 
mated  this  people  when  we  subscribed 
to  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President - - 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Did  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Maine  intend  to  send  to  the 
desk  an  amendment  which  he  proposed 
to  offer?  There  is  now  an  amendment 
pending. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  There  is  an  amend¬ 
ment  on  the  desk  which  I  submitted  last 
night,  and  which  I  shall  call  up  at  the 
proper  time. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  May  I  inquire  what  is 
the  pending  amendment  before  the 
Senate? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Taft]  for  himself  and  the  junior  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  May  I  inquire  whether 
there  are  any  other  Senators  who  desire 
to  speak  on  that  amendment  at  this 
time,  or  upon  any  other  amendment? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to 
speak  on  the  amendment.  I  shall  take 
probably  an  hour  or  more.  I  understand 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  does  not  desire  a  vote 
on  the  amendment  this  evening. 

ADDITIONAL  BILL  INTRODUCED 

Mr.  MUNDT  introduced  Senate  bill 
1454,  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  convey  certain  lands  in  the 
State  of  South  Dakota  to  Clarence  E. 
Forman,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
EXTENSION  OF  EUROPEAN  RECOVERY 

PROGRAM— ADDITIONAL  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  CONNALLY  submitted  an  apiend- 
ment  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (S.  1209)  to  amend  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  which  was  or¬ 
dered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

■■  -  - BHBOUWVB'  *■—  —  ■- 

iAr.  LUCAS.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  executive 
jousiness. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  reports  of  committees,  the  clerk  Will 
proceed  to  state  the  nominations  on  the 
Executive  Calendar.  •  / 

UNITED  STATES  DISTRICT  JUDGE 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Edward  Allen  Tamm,  to  be  United 
States  district  judge  for  the  district  of 
Columbia. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

UNITED  STATES  ATTORNEY 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  George  F.  Troy  to  be  United  States 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Rhode  Island. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

UNITED  STATfcS  MARSHALS 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  sun¬ 
dry  nominations  of  United  States  mar- 
iShais  / 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  the  nominations  of  United  States 
marshals  are  confirmed  en  bloc;  and, 
without  objection,  the  President  will  be 
immediately  notified  of  all  nominations 
confirmed  this  day. 

That  completes  the  Executive  Calen¬ 
dar. 

PROGRAM  FOR  TOMORROW— RECESS 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  the 
hope  of  the  majority  that  we  may  con¬ 
clude  consideration  of  this  bill  tomorrow. 
I  do  not  know  whether  we  shall  be  able 
to  do  so,  considering  the  number  of 
amendments;  but  I  again  express  the 
hope  that  Members  of  the  Senate  will 
confine  themselves  to  the  issue  which  is 
before  us.  I  say  that  most  respectfully 
because  of  the  fact  that  April  3  is  the 
date  of  expiration  of  the  present  Euro¬ 
pean  recovery  program.  It  may  be  that 
we  cannot  conclude  consideration  of  the 
bill  tomorrow,  but  I  sincerely  hope  that 
we  may. 

With  those  remarks  out  of  my  system, 
as  in  legislative  session,  I  now  move  that 
the  Senate  take  a  recess  until  11  o’clock 
a.  m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  9 
o’clock  and  26  minutes  p.  m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Wednes¬ 
day,  March  30,  1949,  at  11  o’clock  a.  m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate,  March  29  (legislative  day  of 
March  18),  1949: 

United  States  District  Judge 

Hon.  Edward  Allen  Tamm  to  be1  United 
States  district  judge  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

United  States  Attorney 

George  F.  Troy  to  be  United  States  'attor¬ 
ney  for  the  district  of  Rhode  Island. 

United  States  Marshals 

Jordan  B.  Royall  to  be  United  States  npar- 
shal  for  the  northern  district  of  Florida. 

Raymond  A.  Morgan  to  be  United  States 
marshal  for  the  western  district  of  New 
York. 

William  D.  Kizziah  to  be  United  States 
•marshal  for  the  middle  district  of  North 
Carolina. 

Jacob  C.  Bowman  to  be  United  States  mar-l 
shal  for  the  western  district  of  North.' 
Carolina. 
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The  society  pictures  continuation  of  the 
German  plant-dismantling  program  as  one 
whi&h  the  “highest  officials  in  the  Govern- 
menfijilncludlng  Mr.  Marshall”  support,  while 
the  report  of  the  investigative  Humphrey 
committee,  appointed  by  ECA,  is  discredited 
in  advance  since,  says  the  society,  the 
Humphrey  Committee  included  members  who 
“belong  to  industrial  organizations  which 
have  had  financial  interests  In  the  heavy  in¬ 
dustries  of  Gernf^ny." 

The  facts  are  that  Mr.  Marshall’s  reaffirma¬ 
tion  of  support  of  tiie  reparations  program, 
probably  referred  to  here,  was  made  almost 
a  year  and  a  half  agoj-at  the  time  Bizonla 
was  set  up  and  before  any  serious  reappraisal 
of  the  economic  effect  of  the  program  had 
been  made.'  Mr.  Marshall’s  support  was 
based  on  the  argument  that  we  had  com¬ 
mitted  ourselves  at  Potsdam  to  this  program. 
Since  that  time,  a  flood  tide  of  opposition 
to  the  dismantling  program  has  mounted. 
This  opposition  has  been  based  ln.main  on 
these  grounds;  (a)  The  Potsdam  agreement, 
in  which  we  pledged  25  percent  of  west  zone 
reparations  to  Russia,  has  been  invalidated 
by  the  many  Instances  in  which  Russia  has 
violated  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  and  by 
her  failure  to  comply  with  her  side  of  the 
pledge  to  give  back  in  the  form  of  specified 
commodities  60  percent  of  the  value  of  the 
reparations  shipped  to  her.  Three  years  after 
Potsdam,  Russia  had  fulfilled  less  than  9 
percent  of  her  return  obligations;  (b)  the 
tremendous  financial  assistance  to  Europe 
through  the  ERP,  not  anticipated  at  Pots¬ 
dam,  has  many  times  over  compensated  for 
the  loss  of  promised  reparations  materiel; 
(c)  the  reparations  program,  insofar  as  it 
has  Involved  the  dismantling  of  plants  es¬ 
sential  to  the  immediate  recovery  of  western 
Europe,  has  created  bottlenecks  which 
threaten  to  bog  down  the  whole  recovery 
program;  (d)  the  dismantling  of  those  Ger¬ 
man  plants  most  potentially  competitive  with 
the  export  trade  of  the  other  16  nations 
which  constitute  the  Marshall-aid  countries, 
means  the  liquidation  of  Germany’s  ability 
to  pay  her  own  way  in  the  future,  and  thus 
<  creates  a  permanent  burden  upon  the  Ameri¬ 
can  taxpayer. 

The  American  people  are  not  even  yet,  I 
fear,  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  extent  of 
the  economic  havoc  worked  upon  the  Euro¬ 
pean  recovery  program  through  the  dis¬ 
mantlings.  As  long  as  a  year  ago,  the  UN 
Economic  and  Social  Council  explained  in 
its  Survey  of  the  Economic  Situation  and 
Prospects  of  Europe.  “Among  steel  products 
there  are  particularly  aqyte  shortages  of  cer¬ 
tain  items  for  which  production  capacity  is 
insufficient  to  meet  requirements.  Sheets, ' 
tin  plates,  and  transformer  and  dynamo 
sheets  are  outstanding  examples  of  products 
for  which  production  will,  in  the  next  2  y<ars, 
fall  seriously  short  of  requirements?  the 
shortage  is  estimated  at  500,000  tonkin  the 
case  of  sheets  *  «  •  and  50,00)1  tons  in 

the  case  of  transformer  sheets  for  the  24 
months’  period.”  Yet  it  is  reliE^y  reported 
that  the  Wolf  Steel  Investigating  Committee, 
appointed  last  spring  by  the/joint  congres¬ 
sional  committee,  the  Army/and  the  ECA,  to 
reappraise  the  dismantling  of  German  steel 
works,  found  that  estimated  capacity  on  the 
dismantling  list  included  100,000  tons  of 
sheets,  and  50,000  tong  of  transformer  sheets. 

There  has  been  g'  continuous  outcry  for 
dynamo  and  transformer  sheets  to  meet  des¬ 
perate  power  shortages.  The  August  Thys- 
sen  works  at  IJamborn  in  the  Ruhr  have  a 
capacity  of  5.9;  000  tons  of  electrical  sheets 
annually,  and  represents  half  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  capacity  for  electrical  sheets  in  Bizonla. 
Yet  the  Thyssen-Hamborn  works  have  been 
closed  since  the  war,  and  are  slated  for  total 
dismantlement. 

The  importance  of  such  dismantled  equip¬ 
ment  to  the  claimant  countries  at  some  dis¬ 
tant  date  (time  required  to  dismantle,  move, 
and  re«rect  a  steel  plant  elsewhere  has  to 


be  reckoned  In  years,  not  months),  is  ex¬ 
ploded  by  the  further  statement  of  the  UN 
Security  Council  that  “the  new  sheet  mills 
which  will  come  into  production  from  1960 
onward  will  rapidly  eliminate  the  deficit  in 
sheets,  and  the  same  is  true  of  transformer 
sheets  and  seamless  tubes.”  In  other  words, 
the  German  steel-making  equipment  is  not 
urgently  needed  in  other  countries. 

The  Thyssen  works  had  not  even  been  bid 
upon  at  last  report.  On  the  contrary,  the 
greatest  need  Europe  will  have  had  for  this 
equipment  has  been  in  these  years  immedi¬ 
ately  following  the  war,  before  the  new  plants 
of  the  other  countries  have  been  completed. 
There  appears  little  doubt  that  in  their  will¬ 
ingness  to  see  this  vitally  needed  equipment 
lie  idle  and  then  suffer  years  of  dismantling 
and  reassembling,  certain  countries  placed 
the  importance  of  eliminating  future  Ger¬ 
man  competition  thuswise  above  the  dis¬ 
comforts  of  living  through  an  Intermediary 
period  of  acute  shortages  requiring  pump- 
priming  from  America. 

It  is  Inescapable  that  those  plants  which 
figure  in  past  years  most  heavily  in  Ger¬ 
many’s  export  trade,  and  hence  possess  great¬ 
est  ability  now  to  earn  dollars  for  needed 
imports,  are  precisely  those  plants  which 
have  been  placed  on  the  doomed  list  by 
those  countries  fearful  of  future  German 
competition.  Conspicuous  among  these  are, 
for.  instance,  the  Duetsche  Edelstahlwerke, 
Germany’s  leading  producer  of  high-quality 
steel,  pnd  the  Rheinische  Roehreprwerke, 
with  a  Capacity  to  produce  annually  100,000 
tons  of  toll  pipe.  World  shortages  in  oil 
tubular  goods  have  caused  world  prices  of 
steel  tubes  In  the  gray  market, to  rise  from 
6185  per  ton  ‘to  double  that,  amount  since 
the  end  of  the  war.  At  t£e  time  its  dis¬ 
mantlement  began  this  past  fall,  Rheinische 
Roehrenwerke  was  in  possession  of  a  con¬ 
tract,  O.  K.’d  by  the  Duesseldorf  Joint  Export 
import  Agency,  for  65,p00  tons  of  desperately 
needed  oil  pipe  for  tja'e  Texas  oil  fields.  Yet 
on  September  13,  this  plant  was  placed  by 
the  British  on  the  “rush”  dismantlement 
list. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  the  society  is  un¬ 
able  on  .the  basis  of  evidence  now  available 
to  make  out  a  case  for  the  dismantled  equip¬ 
ment  being  used  more  economically  in  the 
other  nations  to  which  it  has  been  allocated. 
Our  St^fte  Department  quite  frankly  states 
that  U  has  almost  no  knowledge  of  what  has 
happened  to  this  equipment  since  it  left 
Germany,  or  what  contribution  if  any  it  has 
made  to  the  economies  to  which  it  was  given, 
/  That  part  of  the  society’s  letter  should  not 
t  go  unanswered,  either,  which  Implies  that 
opinion  on  the  German  reparations  is  divided 
between  “those  in  high  government”  who 
support,  and  those  "interested  groups”  which 
oppose,  the  program.  The  society  will  have 
a  hard  time  making  out  a  case  against  such 
a  large  section  of  American  opinion  opposed 
to  the  present  dismantling  program  as 
represented  in  the  A.  F.  of  L.;  the  CIO;  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America;  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Manufacturers;  the 
National  Grange;  the  United  States  Chamber 
of  Commerce;  the  leading  Protestant  weekly, 
the  Christian  Century;  the  Commonweal,  in¬ 
fluential  Catholic  weekly;  Herbert  Hoover; 
the  Administrator  of  the  ECA;  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Foreign  Aid;  and  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Foreign  Aid  (the  Herter 
Committee) . 

One  further  point,  since  the  society  has 
impugned  the  motives  of  the  Humphrey  com¬ 
mittee,  a  great  deal  of  interest  is  being 
manifested  on  Capitol  Hill  these  days  as  to 
the  motivation  behind  the  society’s  continu¬ 
ous  virulent  attacks  upon  any  form  of  Ger¬ 
man  revival.  It  constantly  harps  upon  the 
danger  of  the  German  “Colossus.”  Yet,  in 
contrast  to  over-all  recovery  gains  made  by 
the  rest  of  western  Europe,  which  show  an 
average  level  of  industrial  production  higher 
than  prewar,  western  Germany  has  recov¬ 


ered  to  only  78  percent  of  her  prewar  level  of 
industrial  production,  and  this  figure  ignores 
the  Important  fact  that  10,000,000  expellees 
have  been  herded  into  this  area  since  the 
end  of  the  war.  Per  capita  German  recov¬ 
ery  is  far  lower. 

The  society’s  continuous  campaign  of  vili¬ 
fication  of  the  postwar  German  approaches 
In  venom  the  genocidal,  anti-Semitic  at¬ 
tacks  of  Julius  Streicher  during  the  Third 
Reich.  The  society’s  slick-paper  bulletin, 
which  is  distributed  mpnthly  all  over  the 
country,  including  copies  sent  to  every  Mem¬ 
ber  of  Congress,  must' run  into  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  of  cost.  All  these  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  are  devoted  to 
putting  across  policies  which  envisage  the 
Morgenthau  goat  pasture  at  its  worst.  If 
carried  out,  they  would  be  an  insurance  that 
Germany  would  in  the  end  turn  to  Russia  in 
sheer  desperation.  Nothing  could  be  better 
calculated  to  serve  the  Interests  of  the  fol- 
low-trayeler  group.  The  American  people 
have  a  right  to  push  the  society  very  hard 
regarding  its  honest  intentions. 

Joan  S.  Crane. 

Alexandria,  V*. 


Government  Propaganda 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CUFF  CLEVENGER 

or  ohio 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  29,  1949 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  un¬ 
der  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  6,  1949: 

GOVERNMENT  PROPAGANDA 

A  government  dedicated  to  guiding  and 
assisting  the  Individual  from  cradle  to  grave 
(or  some  portion  of  the  span  of  life)  inevi¬ 
tably  grows  like  a  tree.  Twigs  shoot  out  from 
the  trunk  of  government,  and  as  twigs  grow 
into  strong  limbs,  new  branches  shoot  out 
from  them. 

The  tree  feeds  on  tax  revenues,  which  are 
moneys  taken  out  of  the  pay  envelopes  of  the 
governed,  the  men  and  women  who  work  in 
industry,  business,  and  professions. 

As  the  tree  grows  and  nurtures  a  splendid 
foliage  of  Government  employees,  an  ever-in¬ 
creasing  amount  of  food  for  the  tree  is  neces¬ 
sary.  Taxes  go  higher  and  higher.  The  men 
and  women  who  work  and  feed  the  tree  have 
increasingly  less  and  less  left  for  themselves. 

Moreover,  the  Jobs  on  which  the  people 
work  to  flourish  the  tree  are  gradually  but 
inevitably  starved  by  it,  for  the  multiplying 
employees  of  .government  do  not  themselves 
produce  food;  clothing,  automobiles,  and 
houses.  They  drain  off  a  part  of  what  the 
working  population  produces;  they  live  off 
the  workers. 

The  capital,  too,  which  builds  factories  and 
develops  new  and  better  products  is  under¬ 
going  a  shrinking  process,  as  more  and  more 
of  the  money  that  the  working  population 
could  be  saving  is  drained  off  in  taxes. 

Investment  of  the  capital  that  remains  is 
also  discouraged,  as  the  claims  of  the  tax 
collector,  which  come  first,  render  new  in¬ 
dustrial  and  business  projects  more  perilous. 
The  chances  of  success  become  continuously 
more  doubtful.  \ 

And  all  the  while  a  secondary,  insidious, 
and  evil  activity  of  government  is  growing 
like  suckers  on  this  tree  of  government.  It 
is  the  activity  of  government  propagandists, 
an  activity  in  which  scores  of  governmental 
agencies  embracing  thousands  of  employees 
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dissipate  tax  revenues  pouring  Government 
ctrine  into  established  channels  of  in¬ 
formation. 

House  Subcommittee  on  Publicity  and/ 
Propa^nda  of  the  previous  Congress  found 
that  in\946  above  42,000  Federal  job  holders 
devoted  ruH  or  part  time  and  spent  $75,000,- 
000  in  thlfc  manner.  The  number  of  em¬ 
ployees  and\he  amount  so  spent  was  sharply 
above  previous  years,  and  are  greater  today. 

And  besides, Nve  can  be  sure  that  tjie  House 
subcommittee  oAhr  scratched  the  surface.  It 
is  extremely  difficult  to  learn  exactly  to  what 
extent  this  propaganda  mill  operates  as  em¬ 
ployees  by  the  thousands  engaged  in  it  are 
concealed  by  titles  that  are  irfnocent  and 
misleading. 

The  primary  design  oAthe  Work  of  these ! 
propagandists  is  to  justif^their  own  exist¬ 
ence  and  that  of  the  bureavlw  to  which  they 
are  attached.  The  House  subcommittee  sin¬ 
gles  out,  as  the  most  flagrant  examples,  prop¬ 
aganda  in  behalf  of  socialised  medicine,  na-i 
tional  health  Insurance,  and  compulsory  • 
military  training.  i  \ 

The  newspapers,  radio,  and  the  moving , 
pictures,  no  matter  how  vigilant  their  guard,* 
disseminate  much  of  this  propaganda  as . 
news  by  virtue  of  the  circumstance  that 
it  is  cleverly  and  deeply  disguised  as  official 
information  emanating  from  legitimate  and' 
responsible  arms  of  government. 

An  idea  of  the  quantity  of  this  insidious 
propaganda  that  comes  out  of  governmental 
bureaus  is  gathered  from  the  Public  Printer, 
who  estimated  that  in  a  single  week  bureau¬ 
crats  sent  to  the  New  York  Times  alone 
enough  material*  to  fill  800  column^. 

Of  course,  tbfe  caution  of  the  editors  of- 
the  Times  prevented  most  of  it  from  get¬ 
ting  into  priijit.  And  this  only  emphasizes ' 
the  enormity'  of  the  Federal  waste,  as  huge  j 
and  expensive  governmental  agencies  were' 
spending  thousands  of  dollars  in  tax  money! 
for  no  purpose  at  all. 

The  Array  has  been  assailed  on  factual  evi¬ 
dence  for'the  manner  in  which  it  has  spent J 
its  funds  in  a  public  campaign  for  universal 
military'' training  by  going  to  the  people  in 
behalf  of  its  ambitions  instead  of  working 
out  military  problems  with  the  proper  com¬ 
mittees  of  Congress  and  officials  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  of  the  Government. 

It  is  the  duty  of  Congress,  which  alone 
has  access  to  the  facts,  to  cut  out  of  the 
Federal  Budget  the  enormous  sums  that 
are  now  being  used  by  useless  employees  in 
bamboozling  the  taxpayers.  And  this  spread¬ 
ing  tree  of  government  will  never  be  trimmed 
until  the  fallacious  notion  that  government 1 
can  and  should  support  and  guide  the  indi¬ 
vidual  from  cradle  to  grave  is  crushed. 

The  way  we’re  going  now,  the  tree  will 
sooner  or  later  fall  on  us. 


Results  of  the  Marshall  Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  29,  1949 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in¬ 
clude  in  my  extension  of  remarks  an  in¬ 
teresting  and  informative  letter  received 
from  Hon.  James  R.  Nolen,  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  of  certain  impressions  of  his  as  a 
result  of  a  recent  trip  to  Europe : 

Boston,  Mass.,  March  25,  1949. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 

Majority  House  Leader,  United  States 
Capitol  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  John:  I  have  just  returned  after  a 
business  trip  that  took  me  into  Norway, 
Sweden.  Denmark,  Holland,  Belgium,  France, 


England,  and  Ireland.  Although  I  am  just 
an  ordinary,  plain  citizen,  I  feel  that  I  should 
write  you  my  Impressions  of  the  effect  of 
our  Marshall  plan,  as  I  observed  it  in  the 
countries  I  visited.  I  was  fortunate  to  as¬ 
sociate  with  all  classes  in  these  countries  and 
therefore,  my  opinion  probably  has  some  of 
the  reality  that  may  be  accounted  to  a  cross- 
section  observation. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  Marshall 
plan  has  been  and  is  the  instrument  that 
has  temporarily  blocked  the  advance  of  com¬ 
munism  into  western  Europe.  The  people  of 
all  of  these  countlres  which  I  visited  are 
grateful  to  America  for  the  aid  that  has  been 
given  them  and  they  are  determined  to  make 
every  effort  to  rehabilitate  themselves 
quickly  and  relieve  us  of  the  economic  bur¬ 
den  the  Marshall  plan  has  put  upon  us. 
Their  spirit  is  remarkable  and  their  effort  is 
extreme. 

The  Norwegians  and  the  English  are  out¬ 
standing  in  the  effort  they  are  making  for 
rehabilitation.  So  that  they  may  use  our 
Marshall  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  basic 
equipment  that  will  make  possible  an  indus¬ 
trial  recovery,  they  have  accepted  restrictions 
that  are  so  severe  that  they  are  practically 
without  many  of  the  necessities  of  life.  They 
have  not  only  forgotten  the  luxuries,  but 
they  are  making  a  sacrifice  which  includes  a 
lack  of  food  and  a  lack  of  clothing  and  this 
whole  spirit  of  sacrifice  is  sustained  by  the 
hope  that  they  have  in  the  United  States  of 
America  and  that  hope  has  been  signified  to 
them  by  our  Marshall  plan.  If  this  hope  were 
now  taken  from  them,  in  my  opinion,  noth¬ 
ing  could  stop  the  indoctrination  of  western 
Europe  by  communism. 

In  the  other  countries  there  is  no  food 
shortage  because  they  are  essentially  agricul¬ 
tural.  However,  there  is  a  clothing  shortage 
everywhere  and  there  are  no  luxury  items 
anywhere.  Moreover,  there  is  no  appreciable 
black  market  to  be  found  in  any  of  these 
countries.  The  people  have  accepted  restric¬ 
tions  because  they  are  certain  that  an  hon¬ 
est,  determined  effort  together  with  Ameri¬ 
can  help,  will  save  democratic  government 
for  Europe  and  the  world. 

I  know,  of  course,  that  you  are  in  sympathy 
with  the  administration’s  policy  for  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  ECA.  Yet,  I  think  that  you  can 
be  inspired  in  your  effort  by  the  knowledge 
that  the  ordinary  man  and  woman  in  Europe 
not  only  appreciates  this  program,  but  is 
demonstrating  that  appreciation  in  an  all- 
out  sacrifice  for  democracy.  If  Congress  now 
saw  fit  to  curtail  or  reduce  the  appropria¬ 
tion  for  Marshall  aid,  it  would  be  a  signal  to 
communism  for  a  renewed  effort  to  capture 
the  sympathies  and  to  control  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  western  Europe.  It  would  also  sig¬ 
nify  to  the  peoples  of  western  Europe  an 
American  surrender  to  tyranny  and  oppres¬ 
sion.  For  the  sake  of  freedom,  liberty,  and 
the  security  of  our  children,  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  Marshall  aid  will  be  continued  and 
later  extended  into  a  basic,  free  economy 
embracing  all  of  our  democratic  governments. 

Sincerely  yours, 

James  R.  Nolen. 


Time  Has  Passed  Since  Potsdam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON./AUGUSTINE  B.  KELLEY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

tE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  25,  1949 

KELLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
iea^e  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  in¬ 
cluding  an  editorial  comment,  Time  Has 
1  tossed  Since  Potsdam,  from  the  March 
:  ssue  of  the  Priest.  The  viewpoint  as 


expressed  here  is  one  that  no  doubt  wil^ 
be  interesting  to  many  people  who  ai 
concerned  about  our  relationship  with 
Franco.  I  have  read  it  with  a  great  pteal 
of  interest  and  enlightenment. 

Time  Has  Passed  Since  Potsdam 

Some  of  us  have  gone  all  out  for  Franco; 
some  have  gone  all  out  against  him;, hot  sur¬ 
prisingly  and  perhaps  as  an  inevitable  result, 
some— despairing  of  the  truth  in  ft  welter  of 
charge  and  counter-charge— have  grown 
’cautious,  reserving  Judgment.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  old,  old  canard  about  the  Cath¬ 
olic  Church  in  politics.  Catholics  as  usual 
•have  been  divided. 

The  Partisan  Review  thinks  it  has  discov¬ 
ered  two  Catholic  parties,  a  pro-Franco  Jesuit 
and  an  anti-Franco  Dominican  faction.  More 
relevant  and  more  credible  evidence  of  the 
principle  in  dubiis  libertas  is  the  correspond¬ 
ence  section  of  our  /Own  Catholic  papers. 
Not  too  long  ago  a  professor  of  philosophy 
fairly  shrieked  at  the  editor  of  the  Boston 
Pilot:  “Your  cowardly  and  treacherous  edi¬ 
torials  against  Gerferal  Franco  prompt  me  to 
call  for  public  prayers  on  the  part  of  loyal 
Catholics  for  the'  protection  of  the  most  gal- 
lent  soldier  of  Christ  in  our  times.”  We 
were  delighted'  at  the  editor’6  calm  rejoin¬ 
der,  “Franco  /is  an  item  of  current  history. 
He  is  not  an/artlcle  of  faith.  The  emotional 
partisans  of  General  Franco  and  his  equally 
emotional  critics,  both  so  passionately  sure 
of  their  Tacts,’  add  heat  to  the  discussion 
but  small  light.”  Amen! 

Of  course,  it  would  be  far  more  pleasant 
to  dodge  the  controversy,  to  return  to  the 
proverbial  Ivory  Tower,  to  shut  out  the  din 
of  battle,  and  to  recapture  the  calm  of  a 
bygone  era.  But  Spain  has  again  become 
a  vital  issue;  again  the  problem  turns  about 
the  question  of  communism,  this  time  not 
within  but  without  her  borders. 

SICKLY  THOUGHT 

For  that  matter,  there  is  no  dodging  con¬ 
troversies  today;  less  than  ever  before  it 
would  seem  is  there  a  place  for  splendid 
isolation.  Your  so-called  liberal,  whose  lib¬ 
eralism  consisted  largely  of  inaction  born  of 
indifference  or  confusion,  who  was  kind  to¬ 
ward  your  opinion  only  because  he  was  so 
unsure  of  his  own,  that  liberal  finds  himself 
in  a  quandary  today,  caught  between  oppos¬ 
ing  forces  which  are  terribly  intolerant  of 
his  indecision.  The  modern  Hamlet,  his 
native  hue  of  resolution  sicklied  o’er  with 
the  pale  cast  of  thought,  is  a  shocking  anom¬ 
aly.  The  times  demand  action  and  brook  no 
delay.  Specifically — something  must  be  done 
about  Spain. 

Taking  our  cue  from  the  newspaper  quoted 
above,  we  shall  try  to  consider  Franco  and 
Spain.  Franco  and  Spain  together,  as  an 
item  of  current  history.  Going  still  a  step 
further,  we  shall  try  to  consider  them  from 
the  viewpoint  of  what  is  now  erroneously 
called  realism,  that  curiously  and  today  char¬ 
acteristically  immoral  attitude  (certainly  not 
our  own)  which  would  divorce  politics  from 
right  and  wrong,  making  political  success 
an  end  in  itself.  We  shall  range  ourselves 
on  the  side  of  the  many  modern  Machiavel- 
.  iians  for  whom  might  makes  right.  We  shall 
somehow,  with  an  fejfort  and  a  wrench,  twist 
ourselves  round  to  that  alien  position  where 
mass  bombing  of  civilians  and  total  warfare 
become  legitimate  because  expedient,  where 
anything  goes  provided  only  it  really  goes. 

HUE  AND  C»Y 

What  brings  up  this  whoVe  discussion  is 
the  rather  solid  evidence  that  our  State  De¬ 
partment  is  seriously  considering,  a  change  of 
policy  with  regard  to  Spain.  A  hue  and  cry 
have  immediately  gone  up  from  th&.same  old 
gang  against  any  relaxation  of  our  defacto 
hostility.  That  hostility  which  has  led,  us  to 
keep  Spain  out  of  the  United  Nations  and 
has  cut  her  out  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Marshall  plan.  We  shall  make  only  one  eaky 
assumption:  that  a  government  which  has 
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Whole  divisions  of  its  army  and  its  entire  air 
forfce. 

VS^at  happened? 

Whereas  the  country  was  only  partially 
Communist  when  our  military  aid  began, 
today  it ’is  all  but  completely  Communist. 
And  the  irony  is  that  the  Communist  armies 
are  in  great-part  using  American  equipment 
that  they  captured — or  sometimes  bought — 
from  Chiang's  wmies. 

But  our  American  luck  was  with  us  in 
China.  For  therV  was  no  pact  binding  us 
to  Chiang  Kai-shek.  If  there  had  been  a 
treaty  like  the  Atlantic  Pact  covering  the 
Far  East,  we  would  n oV  be  at  war  with  Rus¬ 
sia  on  the  Asiatic  mainland. 

As  it  is,  we  have  wasted  billions  in  the 
money  of  American  taxpayers.  More  impor¬ 
tant,  where  once  the  name  of  America  was 
held  in  highest  honor,  the  Obinese  people 
now  regard  us  as  their  enemies/'.  Millions  of 
them  hold  us  responsible  for  feeding  the  fires 
of  a  civil  war  that  might  have  been  avoided. 
Even  American  businessmen,  whose  Very  es¬ 
sence  is  conservatism,  plead  through  the 
press  for  a  hands-off  policy  in  the  internal 
life  of  China. 

Is  this  what  we  want  to  happen  in  Europe? 
Our  policy  there  is  the  same.  Will  the  re¬ 
sults  be  different?  For  months  the  Russians 
have  been  saying  to  all  the  world  that  they 
are  willing  to  sit  down  with  us  to  talk  out 
our  differences.  Stalin  himself  has  invited 
President  Truman  to  do  this.  The  State  De¬ 
partment  and  the  White  House  brushed  him 
off.  The  Atlantic  Pact,  this  war  alliance,  is 
their  reply.  Forget,  for  a  moment,  the  effect 
upon  Russia.  What  does  it  mean  to  the  man 
on- the  street  in  Paris,  in  Rome,  in  London? 
Does  it  raise  our  prestige?  Does  it  make  us 
seem  like  victims  or  aggressors? 

An  Oxford  professor,  Max  Belloff,  wrote  the 
answer  in  the  New  York  Times  magazine. 
“It  is  perhaps  not  fully  realized  in  the  United 
States,”  he  declared,  “how  instinctively  Eu¬ 
ropeans  still  recoil  from  the  idea  of  a  new  war. 
However  exasperating  the  attitude  of  Soviet 
Russia  may  be,  talk  of  a  showdown  which 
can  only  mean  a  shooting  war,  seems  to 
Europeans  no  answer." 

Of  course  it  is  no  answer.  No  answer  for 
Europeans,  and  no  answer  for  Americans.  It 
was  no  answer  in  China,  and  it  will  be  a 
catastrophe  for  America  in  Europe.  We  are 
asking  the  people  of  Europe  to  become  Amer¬ 
ican  mercenaries  and  to  turn  their  countries 
into  battlefields  once  again.  We  are  saying 
to  them,  “Set  aside  your  dreams  of  a  better 
world;  take  this  gun  and  stand  ready.  Watch 
your  fields  grow  over  with  weeds.  Set  your 
tractor  plants  to  turning  out  tanks  again. 
Come  out  of  school  and  take  up  arms.  We 
have  run  out  of  ideas.  We  know  nothing  but 
war  as  a  way  to  peace.  You  must  follow.” 

We  made  that  speech  in  China,  friends. 
But  the  Chinese  did  not  follow.  We  are 
making  that  speech  in  Greece,  and  there  are 
now  more  Greek  rebels  in  the  hills  than  there 
were  when  we  started  to  wipe  them  out. 

Perhaps  the  military  and  Wall  Street  men 
who  took  over  American  foreign  policy  when 
Roosevelt  died  do  not  understand  how  this 
failure  is  possible.  No  more  did  King  George 
understand  how  the  farmers  of  New  England 
could  withstand  his  trained  regiments  in 
1775. 

In  the  same  way,  Adolph  Hitler  swore  he 
would  be  in  Moscow  5  weeks  after  launching 
his  attack.  / 

All  these  men  were  right,  from  a  purely 
military  point ,  of  view.  But  the  military 
point  of  view,  which  is  responsible  for  ideas 
like  the  Atlantic  alliance,  never  understands 
one  thing— one  angry  peasant,  fighting  for 
what  he  believes,  is  worth  a  company  of 
mercenaries  who  fight  only  because  fight¬ 
ing  is  forced  upon  them.  The  spirit  of  the 
people  decides  wars,  and  that  spirit  cannot 
be  produced,  like  guns,  in  arms  factories. 

The  Atlantic  Pact,  if  ratified  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  will  put  the  people  of  western  Europe 


into  American  uniforms.  Amid  their  ca¬ 
thedrals,  we  will  pitch  the  tents  of  armies. 
We  will  crush  their  hope  of  recovery  under 
the  burden  of  our  arms. 

What  do  we  offer  them  in  return? 

Nothing  of  the  spirit  but  anticommunism. 
That  was  not  very  strong  meat  for  the  Chi¬ 
nese  to  feed  on,  and  they  turned  their  faces 
from  it.  When  the  first  blow  is  struck,  is 
it  reasonable  to  think  it  will  be  different  with 
the  Europeans? 

Neither  the  United  States  and  Britain  nor 
the  United  States  and  western  Europe  can 
carry  on  the  burden  of  the  world  by  them¬ 
selves.  Down  that  path  hatred  accumulates. 
We  don’t  have  to  choose  Russian  commu¬ 
nism  but  neither  do  we  have  to  embrace  the 
British  Empire,  Roman  Catholicism  of  mo¬ 
nopoly  capitalism.  There  is  a  fifth  choice 
which  is  the  concept  of  old-fashioned  Amer¬ 
icanism  moving  to  bring  about  a  sense  of 
responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
world. 

It  is  not  our  obligation  to  save  any  vested 
interest.  A  Churchill  may  come  to  our 
shores  in  March  of  every  third  year  to  stir 
us  to  action  in  shouldering  burdens  which 
Britain  no  longer  can  carry.  A  Catholic 
prelate  may  try  to  convince  us  that  the  one 
choice  is  between  Rome  and  Moscow.  Corpo¬ 
ration  presidents  may  strive  to  rouse  our. 
hatreds  to  such  fever  heat  that  great  appro/ 
priations  will  be  made  to  increase  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  concerns  making  airplanes  and  muni¬ 
tions.  Our  newspapers  will  run  interference 
for  all  these  vested  interests.  But  neither  the 
vested  interests  nor  the  newspapers  can  bring 
your  children  and  my  children  security. 

I  have  seen  and  talked  to  the  common 
man  in  Latin  America,  China,  western  Europe, 
Palestine,  and  Soviet  Asia.  They  all  have 
the  same  hope  of  peace  and  fear  of  war. 
They  all  distrust  halance-hf -power  politics. 

Jeremiah  and  Isaiah,  the  ancient  Hebrew 
prophets,  were  caught  /m  times  like  these 
when  two  great  power^Were  striving  mightily 
for  supremacy.  They  looked  at  those  who 
trusted  in  the  sword  and  turned  away.  By 
the  law  of  the  spirit  they* knew  that  those 
who  take  up  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the 
sword.  They  knew  that  the  only  final 
strength  was/fn  the  Lord  and  lils  righteous¬ 
ness.  They,  knew  that  violence  never  finally 
paid  either  in  personal  affairs  nor  inter- 
hational^elationships. 

If  the  Bible  says  anything  of  value  in  inter¬ 
national  affairs  it  says  that  the  path  to  peace 
is  not  the  path  of  arms  nor  the  path  of 
international  alliances.  “Put  no  trust  in 
earthly  princes”  said  the  Psalmist.  Put  n'6. 
trust  in  arms.  Only  by  world  service  shall 
the  Nation  be  saved. 

If  the  administration,  as  it  professes,  sin¬ 
cerely  desires  peace,  let  it  state  its  terms. 
Let  the  Russians  do  likewise,  as  they  have 
clearly  and  repeatedly  told  us  they  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  do.  Let  the  heads  of  both  nations, 
after  preparations  at  the  expert  level,  sit 
down  to  negotiate  those  terms.  Peace  will 
require  compromises  and  accommodation  on 
both  sides.  But  no  government  that  wants 
peace  and  knows  its  minimum  demands  can 
refuse  to  discuss  them,  and  propose  a  war- 
creating  alliance  instead. 

Why  then  should  our  Government  so  fear 
the  risk  of  conference  and  negotiation  with 
the  Russians  while  it  incurs  the  incalculably 
greater  risk  of  war? 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  American  people 
to  act.  The  UN  was  born  at  San  Francisco 
in  1945.  The  supreme  question  is:  “Shall  it 
die  in  Washington  in  1949?” 

Will  history  record  that  the  fatal  step  was 
taken  when  the  Atlantic  Pact  decision  di¬ 
vided  the  world  into  two  warring  camps? 
With  you  who  hear  my  voice  this  Sabbath 
afternoon  rests  the  decision.  In  this  vast 
radio  audience  are  millions  who  know  that 
the  only  road  to  peace  lies  through  the  United 
Nations  and  an  understanding  with  Russia. 
To  you  I  appeal  to  make  your  voices  heard 


in  Washington  before  it  is  too  late.  Let  youy 
Senators  know  that  you  want  full  hearings, 
consideration  and  debate  on  the  North,  At¬ 
lantic  Pact.  Urge  them  to  vote  against  a 
step  which  may  destroy  the  United  Nations 
and  commit  our  beloved  country  to  ,6  course 
that  would  finally  divide  the  world"  into  two 
armed  camps  and  take  us  down  the  fatal  road 
to  war.  / 


Payments  to  State  of  Montana  in  Lieu  of 
Taxes  on  Lands  Owned  by  the  United 
States 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WESLEY  A.  D’EWART 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  29,  1949 

Mr.  D’EWART.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
,.the  following  Senate  Joint  Memorial  6 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Mon¬ 
tana,  with  regard  to  payments  in  lieu 
of  taxes  on  lands  owned  by  the  United 
States  Government: 

Senate  Joint  Memorial  6 
(Introduced  by  Tibbals,  Aronson,  Markle, 
Ross,  Valiton,  and  Fewkes) 

A  joint  memorial  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  State  of  Montana  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  United 
States  Senators  James  E.  Murray  and  Zales 
N.  Ecton  and  Representatives  Mike  Mans¬ 
field  and  Wesley  A.  D’Ewart,  all  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  requesting  the  enactment  of 
legislation  allowing  for  and  directing  the 
annual  payment  of  grants  by  the  United 
States  Government  to  the  State  of  Mon¬ 
tana  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  several 
counties  of  Montana  in  lieu  of  taxes  on 
lands  owned  by  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  State  of  Montana 
Whereas  in  Montana  there  is  in  excess  of 
39  percent  of  our  landed  area  which  is  owned 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  so 
held  by  it  in  proprietory  or  trustee  capacity 
for  Indian  reservations,  forest  reserves,  wild¬ 
life  refuge,  grazing  lands,  military  reserva¬ 
tions,  and  numerous  other  governmental 
purposes  and  objects,  none  of  which  lands 
;  pay  taxes  to  the  State  of  Montana  or  the 
bounties  therein,  nor  contribute  equitable 
amounts  in  lieu  of  taxes  to  the  school  dis¬ 
tricts,  counties,  and  State  government,  all 
of  which  furnish  services  to  such  lands  and 
their  occupants;  and 
Whereas  such  areas  are  increasing,  and  the 
taxation  burdens  upon  sparsely  settled  com¬ 
munities  of  our  State  are  becoming  more 
serious;  and 

Whereas  these  areas  should  bear  some  part 
of  the  tax  burden  comparable  to  that  im¬ 
posed  on  lands  of.  our  own  taxpayers;  and 
Whereas  there  has  been  and  will  be  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
acts  under  which  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  will  pay  to  the  several  States 
of  the  United  States  for  the  benefit  of  coun¬ 
ties  wherein  Government-held  lands  are  lo¬ 
cated,  grants  in  lieu  of  taxes  upon  these 
lands:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Thirty-first  Legislative  As¬ 
sembly  of  the  State  of  Montana  ( Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  concurring) ,  That 
we  respectfully  urge  the  enactment  of  legis¬ 
lation  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
providing  for  the  evaluation  of  property 
owned  or  held  by  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  and  providing  for  payments  or  grants 
to  the  State  of  Montana  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  the  counties  wherein  Government-/ 
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riejd  lands  are  located.  In  lieu  of  taxes  upon 
tbe^e  lands;  and  be  it  further 

Revived.,  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
submitted  by  the  secretary  of  state  of  Mon¬ 
tana  to  \he  Senate  and  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  of  fee  United  States  Congress  and  to 
Senators  James  E.  Murray  and  Zales  N. 
Ecton  and  Representatives  Mike  Mansfield, 
and  Wesley  Ad'Ewaet. 

Paul  Cannon, 

\ President  of  the  Senate. 
Leo  C.  Graybill, 
weaker  of  the  House. 
Approved  February  1949: 

John  \  Jonner,  Governor. 


New  York  Shows  the  Way 


_ 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF  \ 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  , 


Tuesday,  March  29,  1949 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite 
the  rantings  and  the  ravings  of  those 
who  do  not  know,  FEPC  is  working  out 
well  in  the  State  of  New  York.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  March  28 
is  a  fair  review  of  the  situation  as  it  there! 
exists: 

NEW  YORK  SHOWS  THE  WAY 

Legislation  against  discrimination  in  em¬ 
ployment  is  practical  and  successful.  This 
is  common  knowledge  in  New  York;  the  evi¬ 
dence  is  everywhere  plain.  There  were  seri¬ 
ous  doubts  when  our  State  commission, 
against  discrimination  began  operation  in 
1945,  but  the  subsequent  record  is  one  of 
expanding  progress.  The  achievements  have 
been  many  and  precise,  and  the  New  York 
system  is  so  well  established  and  recognized 
that  it  is  now  taken  as  a  model  in  other- 
forward-looking  cities  and  States. 

The  commission’s  annual  report  is  a  cheer¬ 
ing  document  for  all  who  believe  that  it  is 
possible  to  proceed  exactly  by  specific  legisla¬ 
tion  against  the  social  imponderable.  The 
law’s  stated  aim  is  “to  eliminate  and  prevent 
discrimination  in  employment  because  of 
race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin,”  and 
this  is  exactly  what  New  York  is  doing.  Sta¬ 
tistics  hardly  tell  the  story.  There  were  273 
complaints  filed  last  year,  mostly  charges  of 
race  discrimination.  But  the  commission; 
ably  headed  by  Mr.  Charles  Garside,  was  not 
content  to  sit  and  wait  until  approached  by 
an  aggrieved  individual.  Its  formative  in¬ 
vestigations  were  successfully  directed,  for 
instance,  at  Caucasian  clauses  of  labor  unions 
and  advertising  in  telephone  directories. 
Broad  and  productive  -conferences  were  con¬ 
ducted  on  the  industry  level,  such  as  the 
confectionery  business,  private  hospitals,  and 
surety  companies.  Continuing  consultation 
proceeded  on  every  level  of  government.  Any 
New  Yorker  can  look/about  in  daily  life,  in 
offices,  department  .stores,  and  everywhere; 
and  see  that  something  very  definite  and 
personal  is  being,  done. 

What  is  our  secret  of  success?  First,  there 
is  determination  firmly  and  simply  expressed 
in  law.  Seqond,  the  commission  gets  results 
by  conference,  conciliation,  and  persuasion, 
Third,  our  law  has  teeth.  Up  to  now,  the 
cease-and-desist  sanctions  of  court  order 
have  never  been  sought,  which  is  a  tribute 
to  the  commission’s  skillful  and  forehanded 
administration.  The  necessity  for  crack¬ 
down  is  avoided  by  developing  a  community^ 
atmosphere  that  is  progressively  favorable.- 

♦ 
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We  progress  by  conscious  education;  the 
whole  air  is  cooperation  instead  of  conflict. 
And  this  is  the  triumph  of  intelligent  legis¬ 
lation,  the  proof  that  a  broad  and  imperative 
aim  can  be  harmoniously  translated  into 
happy  result. 


ECA  Still  Discriminates  Against 
American  Shipping 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS. 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  22,  1949 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  Members  of  Congress  voted  for  the 
Marshall  plan  they  certainly  did  not  do 
so  with  the  intention  of  destroying 
American  shipping,  or  other  American 
industries.  This,  however,  seems  to  be 
the  policy  of  Hoffman  and  the  ECA 
administrators.  It  was  most  foolish  to 
have  set  up  a  separate  administration 
over  ECA  funds.  This  act  should  have 
been  administered  under  control  of  the 
State  Department  and  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  Under  the  present  ad¬ 
ministration  many  American  business¬ 
men  are  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  their 
industry  and  business  are  being  put  on 
the  skids.  Let  us  take,  for  instance, 
American  shipping — a  recent  ECA  report 
discloses  that  United  States  flag  ships 
carried  only  43  percent  of  the  aggregate 
ECA  cargoes  from  the  United  States  in 
January  and  February  of  this  year. 
This  figure  includes  shipments  on  Army 
vessels  averaging  10  percent  of  the  aggre¬ 
gate,  according  to  recent  testimony  of 
an  ECA  representative  before  the  House 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  percentage  of  ECA  cargo 
from  the  United  States  carried  aboard 
United  States  flag  commercial  vessels 
was  therefore  approximately  33  percent 
of  the  aggregate. 

A  very  small  percentage  of  ECA  car¬ 
goes  shipped  from  the  United  States  by 
so-called  maritime  recipient  nations  in 
northern  Europe  was  carried  on  United 
States  flag  vessels.  From  April  1948  to 
February  1949  the  United  Kingdom 
shipped  only  17.6  percent  of  ECA  cargoes 
from  the  United  States  on  United  States 
flag  vessels,  Netherlands  only  29.8  per¬ 
cent,  Denmark  17.7  percent  and  Norway 
30.7  percent. 

Certain  American  steamship  lines  pro¬ 
vide  regular  and  frequent  year-around 
service  to  these  northern  European 
countries  under  contract  to  the  United 
States  Government  through  the  United 
States  Maritime  Commission.  They  are 
not  assisted  in  earning  the  necessary 
revenues  to  maintain  these  services  by 
being  advised  that  the  deficiency  in  the 
statutory  50-percent  requirement  is  to 
be  made  up  by  some  other  country  to 
some  other  shipping  line.  !" 

Failure  of  these  nations  to  provide 
their  fair  share  of  United  States  flag 
ECA  cargoes  as  required  by  law  is  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  necessity  of  a  country-by¬ 
country  administration  of  the  ECA  Act. 


Shadow  of  Fear 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  / 

OP  / 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

OF  CALIFORNIA  / 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  lyl949 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  W  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  wish  to  Include  the  follow¬ 
ing  article  by  Marquis  Childs,  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Washington  Post  on  March 
29,  1949: 

Washington  Calling 

(By  Marquis  Childs) 

SHADOW  OF  FEAR 

New  York. — IX  a  master  Communist  plan¬ 
ner  had  carefully  worked  out  a  way  to  get 
i  the  utmost  public  attention  for  the  Com¬ 
munist-dominated  world  peace  conference 
held  here  over  the  week  end,  he  could  not 
have  improved  on  what  actually  happened. 
The  supposed  enemies  of  communism  took 
care  of  all  that. 

They  picketed  in  noisy,  marching  crowds 
outside  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  and  Car¬ 
negie  Hall.  They  carried  banners  and  plac¬ 
ards  duly  recorded  by  newsreel  and  television 
cameras. 

Without  all  this  voluntary  advertising,  it 
seems  to  me  likely  that  the  conference  would 
have  been  almost  ignored.  Americans  have 
learned  enough  in  the  past  3  years  about 
Communist  propaganda  techniques  not  to  be 
fooled  by  such  a  transparent  device  as  the 
i,  conference. 

The  very  fact  that  a  delegation  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  including  such  a  showpiece  as 
the  composer,  Dmitri  Shostakovich,  could 
come  here  was  sufficient  proof  of  the  im¬ 
portance  the  Russians  placed  on  the  meeting. 
From  almost  everything  that  was  said,  and 
above  all  from  the  reception  of  the  carefully 
hand-picked  audience,  it  was  obvious  that 
the  immediate  objective  is  a  meeting  between 
*  Truman  and  Stalin. 

Back  of  that  objective  is  the  aim  of  halt¬ 
ing  the  program  of  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  restoring  the  strength  and  in¬ 
dependence  of  western  Europe.  America  has 
gradually  come  to  accept  world  responsibility. 
That  does  not  fit  into  the  Soviet  postwar  plan. 
In  fact,  it  cuts  directly  across  the  Russian 
goal  of  domination  in  Europe  and  Asia. 

A  Truman-Stalin  peace  conference,  in  a 
climate  of  opinion  warmed  up  by  Soviet  sym- 
patlifzers  and  the  deep  desire  of  almost  all 
Americans  for  peace,  could  achieve  a  lot.  At 
i the  verJMeast  it  would  put  the  United  States 
in  the  role  of  rejecting  Stalin’s  magnanimous 
(offer  of  peace  on  Stalin’s  terms. 

One  disservice  done  by  all  the  free  adver- 
tising  was  to  make  it  seem  that  we  were  really 
f  afraid  to  have  these  people  speak  their  piece, 
i  The  State  Department  helped  that  impression 
along  by  its  stupidity  in  refusing  visas  to 
some  who  wanted  to  come  from  western  Eu¬ 
rope  and  South  America. 

It  must  have  seemed'to  the  visiting  Rus¬ 
sians  that  we  were  in  afeighly  Jittery  and 
nervous  state.  As  they  were  spirited  in  and 
out  of  the  Waldorf  while  .the  marching 
pickets  shouted,  they  must  have  felt  that 
here  were  overtones  of  the  same  fear  that 
obsesses  their  country. 

Fear  is  like  a  spreading  plague  in  the  world 
today.  It  seemed  to  me  to  be  deepljt ^etched 
in  the  thin,  taut  face  of  Shostakovich,  as  I 
watched  him  sitting  on  the  platform  during 
the  interminable  and  repetitious  speeches 
Here  is  a  young  man  who  has  composed 
some  of  the  most  brilliant  and  exciting  music 
of  our  time.  The  music  of  Shostakovich 
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March  29  (legislative  day,  March  18),  1949 
Ordered  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Proposed  by  Mr.  Taft  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Russell)  to  the 
bill  (S.  1209)  to  amend  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of 
1948,  viz: 

1  On  page  5,  lines  14  and  15,  strike  out  “$1,150,000,000” 

2  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “$1,035,000,000”. 

3  On  page  5,  line  16,  strike  out  “$4,280,000,000”  and 

4  insert  thereof  “$3,852,000,000”. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  29  (legislative  day,  March  18),  1949 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Connally  to  the  bill  (S.  1209) 
to  amend  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  viz:  At 
the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following  new  section: 

1  Sec.  .  An  amount,  equal  to  any  balance,  unobligated 

2  as  of  April  2,  1949,  or  subsequently  released  from  obliga- 

3  tion,  of  funds  appropriated  by  Public  Law  793,  approved 

4  June  28,  1948,  for  the  purposes  of  the  China  Aid  Act  of 

5  1948  is  hereby  made  available  to  the  President  for  obliga- 

6  tion  through  December  31,  1949,  for  economic  assistance  to 

7  China,  to  be  furnished  in  such  manner  and  on  such  terms 

8  and  conditions  as  he  may  determine  without  regard  to  the 

9  foregoing  provisions  of  this  Act. 
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S.  1209 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  29  (legislative  day,  March  18),  1949 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Bridges  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
McCarran)  to  the  bill  (S.  1209)  to  amend  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  viz:  On  page  9,  between  lines 
14  and  15,  insert  the  following: 

1  (d)  Section  115  (d)  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read 

2  as  follows : 

3  “(d)  The  Administrator  shall  insure  that  each  partici- 

4  pa  ting  country  makes  efficient  use  of  the  commodities,  facili- 

5  ties,  and  services  furnished  under  this  title,  by  observing  and 

6  reviewing  such  use  through  an  effective  follow-up  system. 
I  In  order  further  to  insure  that  each  participating  country 

8  makes  efficient  use  of  such  commodities,  facilities,  and  serv- 

9  ices,  and  of  its  own  resources,  the  Administrator  shall  en- 

10  courage  the  joint  organization  of  the  participating  countries 

11  referred  to  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  to  join  with  him 

12  in  the  initiation  and  operation  of  such  follow-up  system.” 
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S.  1209 


IN'  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  29  (legislative  day,  March  18),  1949 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Bridges  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
McCarran)  to  the  bill  (S.  1209)  to  amend  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  viz:  On  page  4,  between  lines 
19  and  20,  insert  the  following: 

1  (c)  Section  111  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 

2  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows : 

3  “(d)  In  providing  for  the  procurement  of  commodities 

4  under  authority  of  this  title,  the  Administrator  shall  take 

5  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  that  such  com- 
G  modities  or  the  containers  thereof  (including  inner 

7  containers  as  well  as  outer  packaging)  are  plainly, 

8  indelibly,  and  appropriately  labeled  by  the  supplier 

9  thereof  in  such  manner  as  to  indicate,  by  emblem  and  wording 

10  in  the  language  of  the  recipient  country,  that  the  commodi- 
3-29-49 - C 
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ties  have  been  supplied  by  the  United  States  for  European 
recovery.  No  payment  shall  be  made  by  the  Administrator 
under  letters  of  commitment  or  other  financial  arrangements 
made  with  respect  to  the  procurement  of  commodities  under 
this  title  except  upon  receipt  of  an  affidavit  of  the  supplier, 
whether  within  or  without  the  United  States,  that  the  require¬ 
ments  of  this  subsection  have  been  complied  with  in  the  case 
of  such  commodities.  The  Administrator  shall  immediately 
commence  negotiations  with  the  several  participating  coun¬ 
tries  with  a  view  to  the  inclusion  in  the  respective  bilateral 
agreements  entered  into  with  such  countries  in  accordance 
with  section  115  (b)  of  this  title  of  provisions  designed  to 
insure  the  continuation  of  such  labeling  within  each  such 
country,  of  bulk  raw  materials  including  coal,  grain,  petro¬ 
leum,  oil,  lubricants,  fibers  packaged  in  bales,  and  metal 
and  lumber-mill  products  of  a  semifinished  nature.” 
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S.  1209 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  29  (legislative  day,  March  18),  1949 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Brewster  to  the  bill  (S. 
1209)  to  amend  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948, 
viz:  At  the  proper  place  in  the  bill,  insert  the  following: 

1  No  funds  authorized  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  shall 

2  be  allocated  to  or  expended  for  any  foreign  government 

3  for  the  purpose  of  expenditures  for  the  advertising  of  foreign 

4  products  in  this  country  nor  for  advertising  foreign  travel 

5  in  this  country. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  29  (legislative  clay,  March  18),  1949 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Baldwin  to  the  bill  (S.  1209) 
to  amend  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  viz:  On 
page  4,  between  lines  19  and  20,  insert  the  following: 

1  (c)  Section  111  of  such  Act  is  further  amended  by 

2  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

3  “(d)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  this  Act 

4  to  a  participating  country  during  any  period  with  respect 

5  to  which  the  Secretary  of  State  determines  that  such  country 

6  is  violating  any  treaty  with  the  United  States.” 
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81st  Congress  |  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  (  Rept.  323 
1st  Session  }  t  Part  2 


EXTENSION  OF  THE  EUROPEAN  RECOVERY  PROGRAM 


March  30,  1949. — Committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Eaton,  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  submitted 

the  following 

MINORITY  VIEWS 

[To  accompany  H.  R.  3748] 

The  members  of  the  Republican  minority  on  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  were  unanimous  in  voting  to  bring  this  bill  to  the  floor. 
It  is  our  firm  conviction  that  this  vast  and  far-reaching  effort,  initiated 
in  the  Eightieth  Congress,  and  perfected  by  that  body  to  such  a  state 
that  few  major  changes  were  deemed  necessary  at  this  time,  must  be 
continued.  The  principle  involved  is  sound  and  simple;  we  help 
those  who  help  themselves,  and  help  each  other  and  help  us.  Adher¬ 
ence  to  it,  between  continents,  involving  many  governments,  millions 
of  people,  and  billions  in  commodities  is  complex  and  difficult. 
Communist  opposition,  ranging  from  incessant  public  distortions  of 
the  plan  to  secret  sabotage,  cunningly  contrived  and  daringly  executed, 
has  added  enormously  to  the  difficulties.  We  are  proud  of  the  year 
of  achievement  of  this  plan  for  joint  effort,  in  the  face  of  such  great 
obstacles.  The  spread  of  communism  in  western  Europe  has  been 
arrested,  and  its  influence  materially  reduced ;  Europe  has  taken  great 
strides  toward  recovery;  our  own  economy,  far  from  being  seriously 
impaired  by  this  effort,  has  gone  forward. 

The  Republican  minority  members  of  the  committee  do  not  approve 
of  all  that  has  been  done  here  or  abroad,  nor  of  every  provision  in  this 
extension  legislation.  Our  committee  established  only  over-all  limi¬ 
tations  on  appropriations.  A  careful  and  detailed  review  of  the 
amounts  needed  in  the  light  of  conditions  then  existing  must  be  made 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee,  which  is  the  appropriate  committee 
for  that  purpose.  The  bill  and  the  report  make  no  change  in  the 
basic  law  which  provided  in  section  114  (b)  that- — 

Nothing  in  this  title  is  intended  nor  shall  it  be  construed  as  an  express  or  im¬ 
plied  commitment  to  provide  any  specific  assistance  whether  of  funds,  commod¬ 
ities  or  services,  to  any  country  or  countries. 
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There  must  be  no  repetition  of  last  year’s  attempt  to  distort  limita¬ 
tions  into  commitments,  legislative  maxi  mums  into  appropriation 
minimums. 

We  deeply  appreciate  the  fine  spirit  that  prevailed  in  our  committee 
throughout  our  hearings,  the  courtesy  and  consideration  given  the 
minority  by  our  new  chairman,  Judge  Kee,  and  by  the  majority  mem¬ 
bers,  in  public  and  executive  sessions.  At  the  same  time,  and  without 
recrimination,  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  report  with  complete  candor 
upon  certain  matters  of  which  the  House  should  be  informed  and 
aware. 

THE  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  PACKAGE 

A  year  ago  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  unanimously  brought 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1948,  a  global 
undertaking  without  precedent  in  our  national  history  in  time  of 
peace.  In  that  measure,  which  has  been  praised  by  those  charged 
with  its  subsequent  administration  and  direction,  we  combined  the 
several  items  of  foreign  assistance  which  required  the  immediate  and 
positive  action  of  the  Congress.  The  bill,  as  then  reported,  contained 
four  separate  and  distinct  titles.  Title  I  and  title  III  haxl  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  administration  in  an  atmosphere  of  urgent  haste, 
accompanied  by  a  “deadline”  date,  a  disregard  of  which,  we  were 
told,  would  invoke  disastrous  results. 

The  four  titles  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1948  covered  such 
related  subjects  as  the  European  recovery  program,  the  International 
Children’s  Fund,  Greek-Turkish  assistance,  and  aid  to  China.  When 
it  was  announced  by  the  committee  that  all  of  the  programs  were  to 
be  included  in  a  “one  package”  bill,  the  committee  majority  was 
promptly  assailed  for  proposing  the  “package  bill”  approach.  The 
procedure  was  condemned  by  many  as  one  which  would  confuse  the 
American  people,  and  result  in  delay  of  necessary  action  by  the 
Congress.  Contrary  to  these  dire  predictions,  the  measure,  with  its 
four  titles,  passed  the  House  on  March  31,  and  became  law  on  April 
3,  1948,  far  ahead  of  the  date  even  the  most  optimistic  outside  the 
Eightieth  Congress  had  believed  action  could  be  completed  on  these 
problems. 

In  January  1948  our  committee  voted  that  our  hearings  should  cover 
“United  States  foreign  policy  for  a  postwar  recovery  program,” 
instead  of  being  confined  solely  to  the  economic  situation  in  one  area, 
Europe.  We  insisted  on  taking  a  world-wide  view  of  the  situation — 
economic,  political,  and  military — with  the  hope  of  establishing  world¬ 
wide,  long-range  policies  to  replace  piecemeal,  stopgap  measures. 
We  were  convinced  then,  as  we  are  today,  that  to  adopt  such  an 
inadequate  approach  to  the  great  and  vital  problems  posed  by  two 
philosophies  of  government  in  violent  and  continuing  conflict  over 
the  entire  surface  of  the  earth,  is  to  fail  utterly  to  appreciate  either 
the  magnitude  of  the  task  confronting  us,  or  the  tragic  consequences 
of  our  failure  to  coordinate  and  implement  our  efforts  by  a  frank  and 
far-reaching  appraisal  of  the  world  situation  at  this  time. 

Our  plan  required  full  cooperation  from  the  administration  in  order 
to  succeed,  because  the  necessary  information  had  to  come  from  the 
executive  departments.  We  offered  to  incorporate  in  our  “package 
bill”  provisions  for  a  recovery  program  in  Japan  and  the  Far  East,  and 
provisions  for  furnishing  necessary  military  equipment  and  advice  to 
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other  countries  when  our  security  was  involved.  Departmental 
indifference  and  opposition  forced  us  to  drop  these  provisions  from  the 
“package.” 

The  total  bill  for  international  affairs  and  finance  to  be  presented  to 
the  American  taxpayers  this  year  will  exceed  $7,500,000,000  for  eco¬ 
nomic,  military,  and  political  measures.  We  do  not  believe  that  all  of 
this  could  or  should  be  presented  to  Congress  in  a  single  measure.  We 
do  believe  in  putting  together  related  proposals — the  “package” 
approach.  Preparation  and  presentation  of  such  “package  bills” 
would  result  in  greater  consistency  in  policy  and  better  understanding 
of  our  foreign  affairs  by  both  the  people  and  the  Congress;  would 
present  each  major  problem  to  be  considered  by  Congress  in  the  light 
of  our  whole  foreign  policy,  our  total  tax  burden,  and  would  avoid 
the  delay  and  confusion  which  bringing  many  foreign  policy  bills  to 
the  floor  one  by  one  necessarily  involves.  Nevertheless,  the  adminis¬ 
tration  is  once  more  presenting  its  program  in  piecemeal,  stopgap 
fashion.  We  do  not  know  whether  the  resulting  confusion,  which 
helps  to  conceal  inconsistencies,  is  deliberately  planned  or  is  the  result 
of  confusion  within  the  administration  itself.  Even  the  items  we 
presented  in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1948  are  to  be  separated. 

The  bill  now  being  presented  is  solely  for  economic  aid  to  Europe. 
While  we  believe  that  economic  recovery  in  Europe  is  an  essential  part 
of  our  over-all  foreign  policy  and  have  therefore  assisted  in  its  prompt 
consideration  in  our  committee,  we  are  convinced  that  it  is  only  a 
part  of  our  over-all  policy;  that  military  and  political  policies  are 
inextricably  intertwined;  that  it  would  be  far  wiser  to  consider  our 
over-all  recovery-program  problems  in  Europe  and  elsewhere  together 
as  we  did  last  year,  rather  than  piecemeal.  We  raised  this  issue  in 
committee.  Wlien  we  were  overruled,  we  proceeded  with  as  much 
speed  and  intelligence  as  possible  under  the  circumstances  to  perfect 
the  fraction  of  the  program  presented  in  this  bill.  The  limited  nature 
of  this  measure  makes  it  impossible  to  amend  it  on  the  floor  so  as  to 
cover  the  broader  problems,  as  points  of  order  would  apply  to  such 
amendments.  We  do  not  ask  to  have  this  bill  delayed  on  this  account. 
We  wish  to  go  on  record,  however,  with  the  Congress  and  the  country, 
as  believing  that  time  and  events  will  demonstrate  the  soundness  of 
our  views. 

THE  children’s  FUND 

Title  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1948  provided  for  the 
United  Nations  International  Emergency  Children’s  Fund.  A  sepa¬ 
rate  bill,  extending  the  duration  of  this  program,  requiring  no  addition¬ 
al  authorization  or  appropriation  of  funds,  has  been  introduced.  We 
attempted,  without  success,  to  incorporate  it  as  a  section  of  the  pend¬ 
ing  bill.  There  is  no  valid  reason  why  this  should  not  be  done  except 
the  desire  of  the  administration,  revealed  in  the  budget  months  ago, 
to  tear  apart  the  “package”  adopted  by  the  Eightieth  Congress  and  to 
return  to  the  piecemeal  approach. 

GREEK-TURKISH  ASSISTANCE 

This  was  title  III  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1948.  The 
economic  phases  of  this  program  are  contained  in  title  I  of  the  pending 
bill,  H.  R.  3748.  We  understand  that  the  military  needs  of  Greece 
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and  Turkey  will  be  presented  in  a  military  aid  bill  to  follow  action  on 
the  North  Atlantic  treaty.  The  House  has  not  been  consulted  on 
the  formulation  of  this  vast  program  nor,  so  far  as  we  know,  have  any 
of  its  Members  or  committees.  We  hope  our  over-all  military  foreign 
aid  policy  and  program  will  be  presented  in  one  bill. 

CHINA  AID 

Title  IV  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1948  provided  economic 
and  military  aid  to  China.  This  title  is  omitted  in  the  pending  ex¬ 
tension  bill.  We  Republicans  on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  be¬ 
lieve  that  our  historic  policy  of  maintaining  the  open  door  in  a  genu¬ 
inely  independent  China  is  as  important  to  American  security  and 
world  peace  now  as  it  ever  was.  Recovery  in  Europe  is  in  no  small 
degree  dependent  upon  keeping  Asia  free  so  that  its  vast  resources, 
both  human  and  material,  may  be  available  on  a  mutually  beneficial 
basis  to  the  forces  of  freedom  and  denied  to  Communist  forces  directed 
from  the  Kremlin.  As  General  MacArthur  put  it  in  a  message  to 
our  committee  a  year  ago  during  our  hearings  on  foreign  assistance: 

If  we  embark  upon  a  general  policy  to  bulwark  the  frontiers  of  freedom  against 
the  assaults  of  political  despotism,  one  major  frontier  is  no  less  important  than 
another,  and  a  decisive  breach  of  any  will  inevitably  threaten  to  engulf  all. 

Therefore,  despite  administration  reluctance  and  indecision,  we 
have  been  insisting  since  VJ-day  upon  a  policy  of  effective  military 
and  economic  assistance  to  China  to  enable  her  to  recover  from  her 
long  war  of  resistance,  put  down  a  determined  Communist  rebellion, 
and  regain  her  crucial  place  as  “the  fundamental  keystone  to  the 
Pacific  arch.”  (General  MacArthur  in  same  message.)  We  there¬ 
fore  provided  legislation  to  implement  this  strategic  concept,  expressed 
to  us  not  only  by  General  MacArthur,  but  by  Generals  Wedemeyer 
and  Chennault  and  many  other  witnesses,  that  our  own  security  was 
involved  in  the  future  of  China.  In  view  of  the  administration’s 
lack  of  policy,  we  incorporated  in  the  provisions  for  military  and 
economic  aid  for  China  a  strong  and  definite  reaffirmation  of  our 
historic  policy,  which  was  approved  by  the  President  himself  when  he 
signed  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  We  recognized  then  what  events 
have  since  demonstrated,  that  the  longer  vigorous  action  in  support 
of  such  a  policy  is  postponed,  the  greater  the  difficulties  of  successful 
execution  are  certain  to  be. 

Nevertheless,  this  policy  was  not  followed  in  carrying  out  the  mili¬ 
tary  aspects  of  the  program.  Only  one-four-hundredth  of  the  amount 
we  authorized  was  spent  in  the  critical  first  3  months  after  the  act 
became  law.  Still  another  month  elapsed  before  the  directive  was 
issued,  setting  in  motion  the  military-aid  program.  No  arms  or  am¬ 
munition  from  the  program  reached  the  Chinese  forces  until  Decem¬ 
ber  1948,  8  months  after  the  law  was  passed.  Still  more  serious,  the 
administration  has  never  permitted  our  American  advisory  group  in 
China  to  give  active  military  advice  and  training  to  Chinese  forces  at 
all  levels,  as  it  has  in  Greece  under  precisely  similar  circumstances. 
No  aid  to  China,  any  more  than  to  Greece,  could  be  expected  to  be 
effective  without  this  type  of  military  assistance.  Most  serious  of  all 
has  been  our  Government’s  failure  to  give  forthright  moral  support  to 
China  as  it  has  given  to  other  nations  striving  to  resist  subjugation  by 
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armed  Communist  minorities.  Instead  of  sympathetic  assistance  in 
meeting  overwhelming  problems,  the  administration  has  issued  various 
!  official  public  denunciations  of  China’s  legitimate  government,  our 
wartime  ally.  No  country,  gravely  weakened  by  war,  invasion,  and 
rebellion,  could  undergo  such  treatment  without  a  break  in  morale. 

ECA  Administrator  Paul  Hoffman  and  the  mission  he  sent  to  China 
to  handle  economic  aid  have  done  a  commendable  job,  demonstrating 
that  a  cooperative  assistance  program  can  be  successfully  administered 
i  in  China.  Unfortunately,  in  the  absence  of  sufficiently  vigorous 
military  aid  to  gain  security  for  development  projects,  economic 
assistance  has  had  to  consist  largely  of  relief  measures  instead  of 
recovery.  The  administration  forces  have  refused  to  include  in  the 
pending  bill  even  a  simple  provision  to  extend  the  period  during  which 
!  the  unexpended  appropriations  may  be  used.  Without  such  extension 
the  whole  China  program  expires  on  April  3.  It  is  most  unlikely  that 
a  separate  bill  can  go  through  the  legislative  process  before  that  date; 
furthermore  the  separate  bill  for  China,  which  the  administration  has 
caused  to  be  introduced,  authorizes  changes  in  our  fundamental 
policies  in  China  which  are  certain  to  provoke  opposition  and  involve 
.  costly  and  dangerous  delay. 

We  are  told  that  the  Government  of  China  has  collapsed;  we  are 
certain  that  American  policy  in  China  has  collapsed.  We  believe  there 
is  still  time  to  take  steps  to  protect  our  own  security  in  Asia,  but  ex- 
'  perience  of  the  past  year  has  shown  that  Congress  cannot  do  this 
merely  by  passing  a  law  and  providing  funds.  The  Executive  must 
faithfully  and  effectively  execute  the  laws  that  Congress  has  passed. 
Instead  of  excuses  for  failure  there  must  be  the  will  to  succeed. 

THE  BIPARTISAN  FOREIGN  POLICY 

We  Republicans  believe  that  our  country  should  have  a  bipartisan 
foreign  policy.  It  is  more  important,  however,  for  our  country’s 
,  policy  to  be  right  than  bipartisan.  Unity  solely  for  the  sake  of  unity 
may  be  disastrous.  History  is  strewn  with  the  wreckage  of  countries 
that  were  united,  but  in  the  wrong  course.  Whenever  the  loyal 
opposition  is  silenced,  either  by  force  or  by  its  own  failure  to  speak 
.  up,  freedom  is  in  danger.  We  Republicans  are  striving  for  a  wise 
I  and  worthy  foreign  policy  for  our  country ;  we  hope  it  can  be  bipartisan. 

We  Republicans  have  borne  our  full  part  in  formulating  and  im¬ 
plementing  the  creation  and  support  of  the  United  Nations,  the  Euro¬ 
pean  recovery  plan,  and  our  national  policy  in  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere.  These  constitute  bipartisan  foreign  policies.  During  and 
since  the  war  we  have  cooperated  in  presenting  a  united  front  to  our 
j  enemies;  we  have  taken  care  to  make  no  disclosures  that  would 
embarrass  our  Government.  The  secret  negotiations  at  Tehran, 
Yalta,  and  Potsdam,  and  the  disastrous  results,  are  not  part  of  the 
j  bipartisan  foreign  policy.  Our  party  was  not  consulted;  the  responsi¬ 
bility  is  solely  on  the  administration.  We  will  join,  however,  in  the 
task  of  solving  the  resulting  problems  which  our  country  faces,  even 
though  we  had  no  part  in  creating  them.  The  utter  bankruptcy, 
economic,  military,  and  moral,  of  our  Government’s  policy  in  China 
is  not  part  of  the  bipartisan  foreign  policy.  We  will  join  in  building 
a  worthy  and  workable  Chinese  policy. 
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We  believe  that  politics  should  end  at  the  water’s  edge  for  both 
parties.  In  fact,  we  believe  that  partisan  politics  in  foreign  affairs 
should  end  before  our  policies  reach  the  water’s  edge.  The  party  in 
power  must  not  take  political  advantage  of  the  requirements  with 
reference  to  confidential  information,  and  insist  upon  withholding  from 
the  Congress  and  the  public  matters  that  are  not  military  or  diplo¬ 
matic  secrets,  but  are  clearly  political  secrets.  There  have  been 
pressures  to  make  the  bipartisan  foreign  policy  a  mere  "me  too” 
policy  for  Republicans  on  anything  the  administration  proposes.  We 
have  seen  the  administration  attempt  to  take  sole  credit  for  achieve¬ 
ments  in  which  our  party  deserved  at  least  equal  credit.  For  politics 
to  end  at  the  water’s  edge,  there  must  be  bipartisan  participation  in 
the  formulation  of  policies;  bipartisan  agreement  in  the  measures 
adopted;  and  bipartisan  sharing  of  credit  for  the  success  of  such 
policies. 

THE  DUTY  OF  THE  MINORITY 

We  are  now  the  minority  party,  the  loyal  opposition.  We  believe 
that  we  should  avoid  taking  political  advantage  of  situations  that 
might  in  any  way  embarrass  our  country  in  the  conduct  of  its  foreign 
affairs;  we  believe  that  we  have  a  duty  to  help,  insofar  as  we  are 
permitted,  in  the  formulation  and  implementation  of  sound  and 
righteous  foreign  policies;  but  we  also  believe  that  it  is  our  duty  to 
oppose,  without  fear  or  favor,  wrong  policies  that  our  Government 
is  attempting,  to  expose  the  failure  of  our  Government  in  critical 
situations  to  arrive  at  any  policy  at  all,  and  to  offer  constructive 
alternatives. 

Charles  A.  Eaton. 

Robert  B.  Chiperfield. 

John  M.  Vorys. 

Frances  P.  Bolton. 

Lawrence  H.  Smith. 

Chester  E.  Merrow. 

Walter  H.  Judd. 

John  Davis  Lodge. 

Donald  L.  Jackson. 
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ADDITIONAL  MINORITY  VIEWS 

We  find  ourselves  generally  in  agreement  with  the  views  of  our 
Republican  colleagues,  and  in  addition  we  consider  the  amounts  au¬ 
thorized  for  appropriation  for  the  European  recovery  program  after 
recommendation  by  the  Organization  for  European  Economic  Coop¬ 
eration  and  screening  by  the  United  States  representative  and  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Administrator  to  be  fully  justified.  We  wish 
especially  to  emphasize  the  need  for  the  development  of  a  global 
foreign  policy,  as  we  consider  the  national  interest  of  the  United 
}  States  today  to  be  affected  by  what  occurs  in  every  part  of  the  world 
with  respect  to  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  security. 

With  regard  to  our  China  policy,  however,  we  desire  to  state  sep¬ 
arately  our  views  on  two  points  upon  which  we  consider  it  important 
to  be  clear. 

First,  we  believe  that  all  democratic  elements  in  the  independent 
and  non-Communist  parts  of  China,  not  alone  the  Chinese  Nationalist 
Government,  deserve,  and  indeed  require,  our  support.  This  is  no 
time  to  labor  the  criticisms  directed  at  that  Government,  considering 
its  plight  and  the  chaotic  situation  in  China.  We  propose  rather  to 
give  broad  latitude  to  our  efforts  at  assistance  for  a  democratic  China. 
We  do  not  want  to  restrict  and  channel  them  through  only  one  central 
agency  which  now  can  hardly  claim  to  cover  the  whole  situation.  We 
believe  that  everything  possible  should  be  done  to  encourage  the 
democratic  younger  elements  of  non-Communist  China  in  their  fight 
to  save  their  people  from  the  evils  of  the  monolithic,  repressive  state. 

Second,  as  we  believe  that  our  policy  in  China  is  the  key  to  the 
struggle  between  communism  and  democracy  in  all  Asia,  we  desire  to 
see  the  emphasis  of  our  aid  to  the  Chinese  placed  upon  economic 
.  reconstruction,  honest  and  effective  administration,  and  the  fullest 
)  utilization  of  human  and  material  resources  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Chinese  people.  Military  aid,  necessary  as  it  may  prove  to  be,  should 
be  considered  as  only  one  element  of  our  aid.  An  example  of  the 
efforts  we  wish  to  commend  is  the  survey  of  Chinese  jurisprudence  by 
Dean  Roscoe  Pound  of  the  Harvard  University  Law  School.  Another 
example  is  the  program  of  the  Joint  Commission  on  Rural  Recon¬ 
struction  in  China  already  organized  and  functioning  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  China  Aid  Act  of  1948.  We  want  to  see  the  emphasis 
on  more  of  such  efforts,  with  direct  participation  of  our  technicians, 
educators,  and  scientists. 

James  G.  Fulton. 

Jacob  K.  Javits. 
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sThere  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
rekilution  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third,  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

NINETIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  DRILLING 
OF  FIRST  OIL  WELL 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  on  Au¬ 
gust  27  of  this  year  will  occur  the  nine¬ 
tieth  anniversary  of  a  historic  event 
which  opened  a  new  era  of  progress  in 
the  world. 

On  that  date,  in  1859,  the  world’s  first 
oil  well  was  completed.  It  was  drilled  by 
Col.  Edwin  L.  Drake  in  the  hills  of  north¬ 
western  Pennsylvania,  near  Titusville. 

That  little  well  was  the  birthplaoe  of 
the  modern  petroleum  industry.  A  re¬ 
production  of  the  original  derrick  and 
machinery  marks  the  site.  On  the 
grounds  also  is  the  Drake  Well  Memorial 
Museum  where  hundreds  of  papers,  books 
and  documents  concerning  the  early  his¬ 
tory  of  oil  are  exhibited  as  well  as  a  large 
number  of  tools  and  other  equipment  used 
in  the  production  of  oil. 

Colonel  Drake’s  success  exemplified 
free  enterprise  at  its  best.  Like  so  many! 
other  outstanding  inventions  and  dis-’ 
coveries  by  American  genius  it  was; 
achieved  after  many  trials  and  disap¬ 
pointments. 

For  years  men  had  known  that  there 
was  oil  in  the  underlying  strata,  but  many 
difficulties  had  to  be  overcome  before  a 
way  was  found  to  recover  it. 

When  Colonel  Drake  struck  oil  at  a; 
depth  of  69%  feet  a  new  phase  of  civili¬ 
zation  was  born.  Oil  transformed  illu- : 
mination,  power,  and  transportation.  It 
revolutionized  industry.  It  gave  us  the; 
automobile  and  the  airplane.  It  gave 
new  meaning  to  time,  space,  and  distance. 
Oil  has  probably  had  more  effect  on  ttie 
strategy  of  war  than  any  other  develop¬ 
ment  since  the  invention  of  gunpowder. 

Recently  I  introduced  a  bill  authorizing 
the  issuance  of  a  special  stamp  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  ninetieth  anniversary  of 
the  completion  of  the  Drake  welj;  I  hope  j 
this  Congress  will  approve  that/  measure. 
I  feel  that  proper  observance  of  this  an¬ 
niversary  will  call  the  attention  of  the 
American  people  to  the  Importance  of 
maintaining  our  supremacy  in  oil. 

We  need  to  maintain  our  leadership  in 
this  product,  not  only  for  our  peacetime- 
economy,  but  also  for  national  defense. 
Two  World  Wars  have  demonstrated  that 
the  United  States  cannot  depend  upon; 
foreign  oil  in  an  emergency.  Foreign  oil 
outside  our  own  lines,  thousands  of  miles 
away,  is  too  hazardous  for  the  security  of 
America. 

During  the  hearings  relating  to  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the/  reciprocal  trade  agree¬ 
ments,  before  the  Finance  Committee  of 
the  Senate,  it  was  brought  out  that  now 
we  are  importing  over  500,000  barrels  of 
petroleum  per  day.  This  situation  has 
resulted  because  oil  can  be  produced 
cheaper  in  foreign  countries  than  in  our 
domestic  fields.  The  testimony  at  those 
hearings  disclosed  that  in  the  United 
States  we  have  proven  oil  reserves  to  take 
care  of  our  present  economic  level  for  12 
yeafs.  Those  estimates  do  not  include 
the  production  of  oil  from  the  shale  of 
the  great  mountain  States,  nor  do  they 
include  the  production  of  synthetic  fuel 
/from  the  great  coal  deposits  of  the  Ap- 
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palachian  States  and  the  other  States  of 
the  Union.  The  testimony  also  discloses 
that  many  of  the  smaller  or  stripper  wells 
may  be  closed  down  because  of  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  oil.  If  that  occurred,  they  might 
be  closed  down  permanently,  for  it  might 
not  be  economical  to  reopen  those  mar¬ 
ginal  fields.  For  example,  the  fields  of 
Pennsylvania  crude  oil,  the  finest  lubri¬ 
cating  oil  so  far  discovered,  q^e  so  small 
that  the  reserves  might  be  a  total  loss 
if  they  are  not  continued  Jin  operation. 
These  small  pools  represent  an  estimated 
reserve  of  2,500,000,000  .narrels.  Four 
hundred  million  barrels/ of  this  can  be 
recovered  by  means  o£  from  methods 
presently  known.  The  shutting  down  of 
the  stripper  wells  would  greatly  deplete 
our  known  reserve  areas,  and  would  dis¬ 
courage  prospectors  who  otherwise  would 
be  active  in  discovering  new  reserves. 

A  study  of  all  these  problems  is  of  vital 
importance  to  the  American-  people.  For 
that  reason,  it  is  hoped  that  the  bill  to 
issue  a  stamp  commemorating  the  nine¬ 
tieth  anniversary  of  the  first  oil  well  will  j 
receive  favorable  consideration.  J 

EXTENSION  .  OF  EUROPEAN  RECOVERY 
PROGRAM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1209)  to  amend  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  be 
brief;  and  as  measured  in  terms  of  the 
length  of  the  addresses  of  the  Senators 
who  already  have  spoken  on  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan,  probably  I  shall  be  very  brief. 

I  shall  not  go  over  ground  already  cov¬ 
ered.  Rather,  at  least  to  my  own  satis¬ 
faction,  I  shall  summarize  very  briefly 
my  thoughts  relative  to  the  Marshall 
plan  and  to  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  and 
their  relations  to  our  own  economy  and 
the  world  economy. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  debate  we  have 
been  asked,  “What  can  we  afford?”  One 
cannot  answer  that  question  simply  on 
the  basis  of  monetary  considerations. 
One  thing  is  sure,  Mr.  President:  We 
cannot  afford  to  close  our  eyes  to  world 
political  and  world  economic  conditions. 
From  the  viewpoint  of  our  national  se¬ 
curity,  we  cannot  be  either  a  miser  or  a 
prodigal.  I  admit,  that  of  late  there  has 
been  a  tendency  for  us  to  be  more  prodi¬ 
gal  than  sensible  in  many  of  our  govern¬ 
mental  activities.  I  agree  that  it  is  time 
that  we  pause  and  take  inventory,  not 
simply  of  our  material  assets,  but  also 
of  our  spiritual  assets  and  the  assets  of 
our  neighbors  to  the  north  and  to  the 
south  and  across  the  oceans. 

On  a  previous  occasion  I  quoted  from 
the  Book  of  Books  a  stanza  which  I  think 
is  pertinent  to  the  discussion  of  any  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  problem.  It  is: 

If  any  provide  not  for  his  own,  and  spe¬ 
cially  for  those  of  his  own  house,  he  hath 
denied  the  faith,  and  Is  worse  than  an 
Infidel. 

Mr.  President,  the  real  question  is, 
what  should  we  mean  when  we  say  “pro¬ 
vide  for  our  own”?  There  was  a  time,  in 
the  days  of  George  Washington,  when 
travel  was  difficult,  when  “providing  for 
our  own”  was  not  what  it  is  today.  So, 
in  light  of  present-day  conditions,  how 
should  we  Interpret  the  words  “if  any 
provide  not  for  his  own”?  How  should 


we  apply  the  lesson  to  the  obligations 
owed  by  and  to  our  country? 

To  put  the  matter  bluntly,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  think  we  owe  a  tremendous  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  the  148,000,000  people 
here  in  the  United  States.  But  to  define 
that  responsibility  is  our  problem.  It 
is  that  very  problem  that  is  causing  each 
of  us  to  pause  and  think  and  seek  to  ob¬ 
tain  proper  direction  in  acting  according 
to  the  precept  that  we  should  act  justly 
and  love  mercy  and  walk  humbly.  It  is 
a  problem  in  regard  to  which  the  148,- 
000,000  people  who  constitute  this  Nation 
must  arrive  at  a  decision,  and  it  is  no 
small  decision.  So  far  as  humanly  pos¬ 
sible,  Mr.  President,  in  seeking  to  arrive 
at  a  decision  as  to  our  responsibilities  as 
public  servants,  we  must  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  importance  of  keeping  our 
economy  in  balance.  I  think  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Georgia  [Mr.  George]  stressed 
that  point  yesterday.  I  think  it  is  one 
element  in  the  over-all  picture  which 
every  thoughtful  person  and  every 
thoughtful  servant  here  must  consider. 
But  on  other  occasions  when  we  were 
faced  in  the  past  with  the  question  of 
keeping  the  economy  in  balance,  there 
were  other  facets  and  other  considera¬ 
tions  to  which  we  had  to  give  weight,  and 
we  did  not  keep  the  economy  in  balance. 
I  simply  interject  that  thought  at  this 
time. 

So,  Mr.  President,  we  must  watch  our 
steps;  and,  under  all  circumstances, 
wherever  humanly  possible,  we  must 
demonstrate  national  solvency.  Cer¬ 
tainly  we  cannot  afford  merely  to  do 
nothing.  How  much  can  we  afford  in 
view  of  the  circumstances?  And  by  the 
circumstances  I  mean  the  world  picture. 
We  are  now  talking  not  only  in  terms 
of  dollar  expenditures  but  in  terms  of 
national  security,  the  keeping  of  friends 
and  allies  that  would  contribute  ade¬ 
quacy  to  a  united  front  in  war  and  in 
peace.  In  unity  there  is  strength. 

Mr.  President,  our  civilization,  as 
someone  has  said,  is  the  result  of  the 
heirlooms  and  memories,  the  forward- 
looking  decisions  and  the  mistakes  of  the 
past — of  the  generations  of  the  men  that 
have  gone  over  the  horizon. 

Lincoln  dwelt  on  this  very  subject  in 
his  Cooper  Institute  speech  In  1860,  when 
he  spoke  of  the  opinions  and  the  policy 
of  our  fathers  which  we  should  not 
lightly  supplant,  and,  if  we  do,  it  should 
be  only  upon  evidence  so  conclusive  and 
arguments  so  clear  that  their  great  au¬ 
thority  fairly  considered  and  weighed 
cannot  stand. 

You  will  remember,  Mr.  President,  that 
in  his  address  to  Congress  on  December 
1,  1862,  he  spoke  of  the  dogmas  of  the 
quiet  past  which  are  inadequate  to  the 
stormy  present.  He  said  the  occasion 
was  piled  high  with  difficulty  and  we 
must  rise  with  the  occasion.  “As  our 
case  is  new,  so  we  must  think  anew  and 
act  anew.”  We  must  disenthrall  our¬ 
selves  and  then  we  shall  save  our  country. 

I  am  sure  we  all  agree  that  the  great 
landmarks  of  the  past  which  have  stood 
the  test  of  time  should  not  be  thrown 
into  the  discard.  In  other  words,’ while 
we  must  conserve  all  that  is  good  and 
true  and  beautiful  in  the  past,  we  can¬ 
not  be  satisfied  to  live  upon  the  spiritual 
capital  of  our  forefathers.  Every  gen- 
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eration  advances  or  retreats.  If  there  is 
driftwood  on  the  highways,  if  there  is 
debris  that  has  been  accumulated  by 
the  preceding  generations,  it  is  for  us  to 
clear  away  the  driftwood  and  the  debris. 
We  must  not  reject  progress  or  improve¬ 
ment  or  fail  to  do  those  things  that  in 
the  lights  of  current  experience  we  are 
called  upon  to  do.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  the  ferment  of  this  present  day, 
we  must  make  sure  that  we  are  clear¬ 
headed  and  not  muddle-headed  and  seek 
to  accomplish  our  goal  in  the  disguise  of 
misplaced  labels  like  “democracy.”  Mr. 
President,  Joe  Stalin  says  his  is  the  great 
democratic  nation.  All  his  propaganda 
is  to  the  effect  that  he  is  the  exponent  of 
democracy.  We  must  not  permit  to  be¬ 
come  displaced  labels  like  “democracy,” 
“liberalism,”  and  “progress,”  and  uproot 
the  fundamentals  of  true  religion  and 
the  basic  laws  and  customs  of  this  Na¬ 
tion.  It  is  our  obligation  in  the  march 
of  civilization  to  add  something  con¬ 
structive  to  the  heritage  of  the  past.  It 
is  a  great  challenge,  Mr.  President,  in 
this  age  to  live  up  to  our  heritage  and 
not  destroy  the  same  in  this  topsy-turvy 
world. 

Let  us  at  the  start  recognize  that  no 
diplomatic  adroitness,  no  economic  for¬ 
mula — ECA  or  any  other — no  force  of 
atomic  might,  can  alone  save  the  world 
from  another  and  a  greater  world  war. 

The  world  needs  spiritual  splendor, 
spiritual  ideas  of  honesty,  purity,  unsel¬ 
fishness,  love,  more  even  than  our  ma¬ 
terial  contributions.  The  world  needs 
a  sipiritual  renaissance.  Material  means 
for  moral  ills  and  economic  ills  will  prove 
ineffective  unless  there  is  literally  a 
spiritual  rebirth.  The  world  also  needs 
to  understand  the  value  and  significance 
of  a  government  like  ours,  with  its  checks 
and  balances.  The  world  needs  to  have 
an  understanding  of  the  good  old  United 
States  of  America,  an  understanding  of 
our  purposes,  our  ideals,  and  of  what  we 
are  trying  to  accomplish.  Ignorance  is 
abroad  everywhere  throughout  the  earth. 
The  situation  calls  for  moral  right. 

Our  age  will  determine  which  of  the 
rival  revolutionary  philosophies  shall 
sweep  the  generations  of  men.  You  and 
I,  Mr.  President,  cannot  stand  idly  by 
and  let  a  few  roadblocks,  mental  or 
otherwise,  interfer  with  our  doing  the 
job  that  is  before  us.  There  must  be 
no  feeling  of  “What’s  the  use?”  or  of 
resignation  to  the  impact  of  commu¬ 
nism.  There  must  be  no  giving  into 
the  feeling  of  fear  that  seems  to  have 
gotten  hold  of  men  in  high  and  low 
places,  causing  them  to  say,  “Well,  not 
the  millennium,  but  the  end  of  the  world, 
is  here.”  That  is  not  to  be,  if  we  keep 
our  heads.  It  is  a  momentous  hour  in 
history. 

I  desire  to  take  a  few  moments  to 
consider  the  Atlantic  Pact.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  do  you  remember  what  Emerson, 
that  great  way-shower  in  America,  said? 
Let  me  quote  a  single  sentence: 

This  time,  like  all  other  times,  is  a  very 
good  one,  if  we  but  know  what  to  do  with  it. 

I  repeat: 

This  time,  like  all  other  times,  is  a  very 
good  one,  if  we  but  know  what  to  do  with  it. 

That  was  said  by  Emerson.  There 
Is  the  rub— what  to  do  with  this  time. 


Mr.  President,  I  was  privileged,  on 
the  14th  of  March,  to  say  a  few  words 
on  this  floor.  I  quote  a  portion  of  what 
I  said  at  that  time: 

We  shall  soon  have  the  North  Atlantic  Pact 
in  our  laps.  Everyone  else  has  talked  about 
the  pact.  The  newspapers  have  it.  Appar¬ 
ently  it  has  not  been  released  and  yet  it  has 
been  released.  I  feel  that  there  should  be  a 
complete  discussion  of  the  pact  and  that 
the  people  should  be  permitted  to  know  the 
full  implications  thereof.  This  is  the  first 
time  it  has  been  proposed  to  violate  in  writ¬ 
ing  the  ancient  concepts  of  George  Washing¬ 
ton. 

Then  I  said: 

I  point  out — 

As  I  have  heretofore,  what  Lincoln  said 
about  changed  conditions,  which  present 
changed  challenges. 

I  point  out  that  we  are  living  in  a  changed 
world,  with  changed  obligations  and  changed 
conditions. 

I  then  continued: 

I  am  saying  that  the  people  of  this  country 
should  be  advised  of  the  implications,  of  the 
responsibilities  and  the  liabilities  of  this 
pact. 

I  may  say  parenthetically  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  this  country  should  be  advised  of 
the  implications,  the  responsibilities,  and 
the  liabilities  of  not  joining  the  pact.  I 
continued: 

Approval  of  the  pact  would  make  it  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  land.  We  do  not 
break  promises.  The  obligations  of  the  pact, 
as  indicated  in  the  newspapers,  are  clear-cut 
and  definite.  We  have  become  involved  in 
two  world  wars  without  having  any  pact  or 
agreement  in  relation  to  cooperation  and  col¬ 
laboration  with  other  nations. 

Mb-.  President,  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
continuation  of  the  ECA  and  the  ratifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Atlantic  Pact  go  hand  in  hand 
and  must  be  considered  in  connection 
with  our  economy,  our  economic  health, 
our  ability  to  produce,  our  home  de¬ 
mands,  and  our  foreign  demands. 

I  think  the  Atlantic  Pact  would  be  an 
adjunct  of  the  United  Nations.  If  and 
when  the  United  Nations  becomes  a  func¬ 
tioning  organization,  with  power  to 
handle  aggression — and  that  will  be 
when  the  nations  of  earth  have  awak¬ 
ened  to  the  results  of  the  terrible  crime 
of  war — then  the  Atlantic  Pact  can  be 
dissolved.  I  believe  there  are  optimistic 
signs  on  the  horizon.  I  never  was  a 
pessimist,  Mr.  President.  I  never  felt 
that  pessimism  was  conducive  to  being 
able  to  look  an  inch  into  the  future. 
Only  yesterday  we  heard  of  the  vote  in 
France.  We  saw  how  the  Jews  in  the  new 
State  of  Israel  voted.  No  communist 
was  elected. 

I  think  there  are  also  some  pessimistic 
signs,  but,  Mr.  President,  I  have  faith 
that  the  closed  minds — and  there  are 
closed  minds — who  rule,  with  an  iron 
hand,  the  Russian  people,  will  not  live 
forever,  and  that  their  successors  will 
see  the  light.  There  are  many  indica¬ 
tions  to  that  effect.  I  meant  to  bring 
to  the  Senate  this  morning  an  editorial 
from  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
which  I  happened  to  read  last  night, 
quoting  a  very  famous  Chinese  to  the 
effect  that  the  principles  of  living  Chris¬ 
tianity  are  making  an  impact  upon  the 
Chinese  people,  though  they  are  called 
Communists. 


The  point  I  am  trying  to  make,  Mr. 
President,  is  that  whatever  step  we  take, 
it  must  not  be  taken  with  blinders  on  our 
eyes  as  the  result  of  fear  or  despair  or 
any  other  emotion,  because  that  does 
not  make  for  good  judgment,  reason,  or 
foresight.  America  wants  peace  on  earth 
and  good  will  among  all  peoples;  and  un¬ 
til  that  time  comes  it  looks  as  if  we  must 
be  a  good  Samaritan  and  big  brother 
among  the  free  peoples  of  the  earth,  and 
we  must  not  fail  in  the  performance  of 
our  duty  to  civilization. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  we  were  born 
for  this  hour.  I  do  not  know!  But  it  is 
a  tremendous  decision  which  we  have  to 
make;  and  if  and  when  the  time  shall 
come  when  the  nations  of  the  earth  shall 
beat  their  swords  into  plowshares — and 
that  is  a  long  way  ahead — we  shall  still 
have  a  job  to  do.  It  seems  that  we  have 
a  tryst  with  human  destiny. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  only  a  word  to 
say  with  regard  to  how  I  view  the  At¬ 
lantic  Fact.  There  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  discussion,  but  I  shall  make  my  re¬ 
marks  so  simple  that  a  child  can  under¬ 
stand  them.  Let  me  say,  parenthetically, 
that  I  wish  to  pay  a  compliment  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  [Mr.  Connally]  and  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  this  side  of  the  aisle,  the  Sena¬ 
tor.  from  Michigan  [Mr.  VandenbergI. 
Both  of  them  are  leaders,  but  they  have 
a  group  of  independent  thinkers  on  the 
committee  who  have  to  be  shown.  This 
matter  was  gone  into,  and  a  prima  facie 
case  was  made  for  the  authorization  of 
funds  for  the  Marshall  plan.  I  want 
later  to  go  a  little  more  into  detail  as  to 
what  I  consider  the  obligation  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  in  relation 
to  the  plan,  I  want  to  say’now  how  I  in¬ 
terpret  the  Atlantic  Pact. 

A.  If  and  when  the  Senate  ratifies  the 
pact,  there  will  be  a  moral  and  a  legal 
obligation  on  America  to  live  up  to  it. 
There  will  be  a  legal  obligation,  because 
the  pact  will  be  the  law  of  the  land,  as' 
the  Constitution  provides. 

B.  If  and  when  the  pact  is  ratified,  it 

will  be,  for  the  first  time,  notice  to  the 
world  of  America’s  position — the  same 
position  we  took  in  the  early  days  of  the 
American  Revolution,  when  our  flag  bore 
the  motto  “Don’t  tread  on  me.”  Now 
we  say,  “Don’t  tread  on  me  or  our  co¬ 
pact  makers.”  . 

C.  The  pact,  if  and  when  it  is  ratified, 
will  create  an  obligation  upon  the  Con¬ 
gress  to  weigh  aggressions,  if  any,  and, 
if  there  is  no  peaceful  way  out,  to  de¬ 
clare  war  if  the  pact  be  violated. 

D.  Congress  can  fulfill  or  breach  the 
treaty  obligation.  But,  I  say,  if  we  en¬ 
ter  into  this  pact,  and,  in  the  judgment 
of  Congress,  there  has  been  an  aggres¬ 
sion  which  violates  the  spirit  and  the 
letter  of  the  pact,  and  there  is  no  peace¬ 
ful  way  out,  Congress  will  declare  war. 
That  is  notice  to  the  world. 

It  is  my  opinion - 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Does  the  Senator 
think  that  the  Senate,  plus  the  President, 
by  a  treaty,  can  bind  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  to  any  action? 

Mr.  WILEY.  No.  I  said  just  the  op¬ 
posite. 
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Mr.  DONNELL.  I  understood  the  Sen¬ 
ator  to  say,  in  substance,  that  if  the  treaty 
is  ratified  and  if  a  condition  should  arise 
in  which  no  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
difficulty  would  be  possible,  it  would  be 
obligatory  upon  Congress  to  declare 
war.  Did  not  the  Senator  so  state,  in 
substance? 

Mr.  WILEY.  No.  I  said  there  would 
be  an  obligation  upon  Congress  to  weigh 
the  aggression,  if  any,  and  if  there  were 
no  peaceful  way  out,  to  declare  war,  if 
the  aggression  violates  the  pact.  Then 
I  said,  in  connection  with  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  word  “obligation,”  Congress 
can  fulfill  or  breach  its  obligation. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Withers  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Wisconsin  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri? 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Does  the  Senator 
have  the  opinion  that  the  Senate,  con¬ 
sisting  of  96  Members,  plus  the  President, 
can  create  either  a  legal  or  a  moral  obli¬ 
gation  on  tl)e  House  of  Representatives? 

Mr.  WILEY,  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  puts  into  the  hands  of  the 
President  and  the  Senate  the  power  to 
make  treaties.  Those  treaties  become 
the  law  of  the  land.  They  bind  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  Senators.  Presidents,  labor, 
everyone.  On  the  other  hand,  just  as  ah 
individual  can  break  his  moral  obligation 
or  his  legal  obligation,  so  the  legislative 
branch  *can  break  its  legal  obligation, 
to  wit,  a  treaty. 

I  think  I  see  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  is  driving  at.  Because  the  House 
of  Representatives  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  treaty  he  would  imply  that  there 
was  no  obligation  on  Members  of  the 
House  to  live  up  to  a  legal  obligation 
which  the  Constitution  creates,  and  with 
that  I  cannot  agree,  of  course.  I  can 
see  that  they  have  free  will.  They  could 
jeopardize  treaty-making  power  by  say¬ 
ing,  “We  did  not  hav.  any  consideration 
in  making  the  treaty,”  and  I  do  not  agree 
they  did,  because  -'hile  they  are  sitting 
over  in  their  body,  my  brother  may  be 
downtown,  and  he  does  not  have  any 
consideration  in  the  making  of  the 
treaty;  but  he  is  bcund.  I  merely  say 
that  the  Constitution  is  the  law  of  the 
land,  and  there  is  a  direct  responsibility 
upon  Members  of  the  House  to  perform 
the  duty  imposed  upon  them. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Then,  am  I  correct  in 
understanding  that  the  Senator  takes  the 
position  that  if  a  treaty  be  ratified  by 
two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  vote  on  ratification, 
the  action  of  the  Senate,  plus  the  action 
of  the  President  in  negotiating  the  treaty, 
has  created  a  legal  obligation  on  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  declare  war 
in  the  eventualities  which  the  Senator 
has  outlined? 

Mr.  WILEY.  The  ancient  philosopher 
said,  “Define  your  terms.”  The  Senator 
says  “legal,”  and  perhaps  that  is  where 
the  crux  of  the  argument  is. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Did  not  the  Senator 
say  a  “legal  obligation”? 


Mr.  WILEY.  When  I  say  “legal,”  I 
mean  under  the  law  of  the  land,  and  the 
law  of  the  land  is  the  Constitution  and 
treaties. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Then,  am  I  correct 
in  understanding  that  the  Senator  takes 
the  position  that  when  a  treaty  is  made 
and  ratified  by  the  Senate,  it  becomes 
the  law  of  the  land,  and  thereby  the 
action  of  the  President,  plus  the  action 
of  two-thirds  of  the  Senators,  has  made 
it  the  legal  duty  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  to  take  action  toward  a  decla¬ 
ration  of  war  under  the  conditions  re¬ 
cited  by  the  Senator? 

Mr.  WILEY.  Under  the  conditions - 

Mr.  DONNELL.  That  is  to  say,  condi¬ 
tions  of  difficulty  arising,  and  a  peaceful 
settlement  not  proving  to  be  possible. 
Am  I  to  understand  that  the  Senator 
takes  the  view  that  the  negotiation  of 
a  treaty  by  the  President  and  ratifica¬ 
tion  by  the  Senate  creates  a  legal  obli¬ 
gation  on  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  declare  when  a  situation  arises  which 
cannot  be  peacefully  solved? 

Mr.  WILEY.  The  provision  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  which  delegates  to  the  Senate 
and  the  President  the  power  to  make 
treaties  is  joined  with  the  other  pro¬ 
vision  that  the  two  Houses  have  the  duty 
of  declaring  war.  While  the  House  does 
not  have  any  function  as  to  treaties,  it  is 
a  part  of  the  organism  created  by  the 
Constitution,  and  a  part  of  the  officiating 
body  of  the  American  Republic.  If  I 
were  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  instead  of  the  Senate,  if  this 
proposed  treaty  were  to  become  the  law 
of  the  land,  in  interpreting  an  aggressive 
act,  which  in  its  character  was  a  direct 
fundamental  violation  of  the  treaty,  I 
would  not  hesitate  to  say  that  there  was 
an  obligation  upon  me  as  a  servant  of 
the  Republic  to  vote  to  declare  war. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  further  inquiry? 

Mr.  WILEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  restate  the  question, 
to  which  I  submit  I  did  not  get  an 
answer,  in  my  judgment.  Is  it  the  idea 
of  a  Senator  that  if  a  treaty  be  ratified, 
the  action  of  the  President  in  negotiating 
the  treaty,  plus  the  action  of  the  Senate 
in  ratifying  it,  will  have  created  a  legal 
obligation  on  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  to  vote  for  a  declaration  of  war  in 
the  event  of  a  situation  arising  in  which 
an  attack  shall  have  occurred,  and  no 
peaceful  settlement  shall  be  available? 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  think  I  have  answered 
the  question  of  the  Senator  so  far  as  I 
can.  I  am  giving  merely  my  personal 
opinion.  The  Constitution  is  an  instru¬ 
ment  which  we  have  to  consider  in  its 
entirety,  and  when  we  join  the  two  pro¬ 
visions  I  have  mentioned,  they  create  a 
moral  and  a  legal  obligation  upon  each 
Member  of  the  other  House,  and  when 
the  circumstances  which  the  Senator  has 
portrayed  arise,  he  must  weigh  his  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  the  Nation,  because  the 
law  of  the  land  includes  treaties.  If  he 
reaches  the  conclusion  that  he  is  not 
bound,  that  is  his  personal  responsibility. 
But  I  have  told  the  Senator  how  I  would 
feel  if  I  were  a  Member  of  the  other 
House. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Am  I  correct,  there¬ 
fore,  in  understanding  that  the  Senator 
would  feel  that  if  a  treaty  shall  be  rati¬ 


fied,  if  the  Atlantic  Pact  shall  be  ratified 
by  the  Senate,  a  legal  obligation  is 
created  upon  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  to  vote  for  a  declaration  of  war  in 
the. case  he  has  cited,  and  which  I  have 
heretofore  repeated? 

Mr.  WILEY.  So  far  as  the  law  of  the 
land  is  a  legal  obligation  to  be  performed 
by  the  Senator  and  me,  it  is  an  obliga¬ 
tion  to  be  performed  by  the  House  Mem¬ 
bers. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  And  the  Senator  con¬ 
siders  a  treaty  a  legal  obligation  upon 
him  and  me,  and  therefore  upon  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Is  that  cor¬ 
rect? 

Mr.  WILEY.  Within  the  purview  of 
my  previous  statement ;  yes. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Very  well.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
about  to  speak  briefly  as  to  why  I  feel  the 
ratification  of  the  North  Atlantic  Pact 
seems  right  to  me.  When  I  say  that,  I 
realize  the  truth  of  what  someone,  I  think 
Mr.  Dooley,  perhaps,  said,  that  after  the 
first  15  minutes  no  conversions  are  made, 
and  I  daresay  nothing  I  shall  say  will 
have  any  bearing  on  the  way  the  mental 
processes  of  any  Senator  may  operate, 
and  as  to  the  conclusion  at  which  any 
Senator  may  arrive.  I  realize  that,  but 
I  am  going  to  make  my  own  record,  and 
I  trust  make  it  very  briefly. 

I  have  some  sincere  convictions.  I 
heard  last  night  that  when  some  of  the 
great  commentators  and  some  of  the 
great  lawyers — and  they  are  national 
figures,  far  more  famous  than  are  we 
ordinary  public  servants — gather  at  the 
Metropolitan  Club  and  discuss  the  pact 
and  Marshall  plan,  sparks  fly  there  as 
they  do  in  the  Senate.  It  snows  that  the 
human  mind  is,  as  one  Senator  said,  a 
rather  queer  contraption.  We  get  dif¬ 
ferent  mental  perspectives,  just  as  we 
get  different  geographical  perspectives, 
and  as  we  travel  life’s  highway  we  have 
to  learn  to  be  charitable  of  each  other’s 
views. 

I  now  come  to  the  question  of  why  I 
think  ratification  of  the  pact  seems  to 
me  right. 

(1)  I  believe  that  ratification  by  the 
Senate  would  act  as  a  deterrent  to 
World  War  III.  I  agree  that  some  folks 
think  otherwise.  We  have  gotten  into 
two  world  wars  under  circumstances,  as 
I  have  heretofore  said,  in  which  we  had 
not  given  advance  assurance  we  would 
fight  if  other  countries  were  invaded. 
The  question  is,  therefore,  would  we  not 
have  a  better  chance  of  preventing  a 
third  world  war  by  giving  such  advance 
assurance?  We  would  still,  of  course, 
be  reserving  to  the  Congress  the  con¬ 
stitutional  right  to  declare  war. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  thought  that  state¬ 
ment  would  precipitate  a  question. 

--  Mr.  DONNELL.  I  thought  the  Sena¬ 
tor  a  moment  ago  said  that  when  this 
treaty  shall  be  ratified  it  will  create  a 
legal  obligation  upon  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  to  join  in  a  declaration  of 
war.  I  ask  the  Senator  now,  if  that  be 
a  correct  interpretation  of  his  statement, 
how  the  constitutional  power  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  declare  war  will  be  preserved  if 
this  treaty  shall  be  adopted  and  ratified? 
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Mr.  WILEY.  I  have  covered  that  with 
the  Senator,  but  I  wish  to  say  to  him 
again  that  if  he  enters  into  a  contract 
he  has  the  ability  to  break  that  contract, 
but  there  are  courts  to  arbitrate,  or  de¬ 
cide  what  his  responsibility  may  be  for 
breaking  it.  We  make  an  international 
contract,  and  we  have  the  legal  power  to 
break  our  obligation,  but  should  we  do 
so,  we  would  stand  condemned  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world.  I  say  parenthetically 
that  aggression  is  the  thing  we  must  con¬ 
sider,  if  there  has  been  an  aggression  of 
the  character  the  Senator  and  I  and 
other  reasonable  men  could  agree  to  be 
aggression. 

I  say  again  that,  of  course,  the  power 
exists  to  violate  treaties.  Treaties  have 
been  violated  all  through  history  and 
sometimes  have  been  considered  as  being 
merely  scraps  of  paper.  Treaty  viola¬ 
tion  represents  one  of  our  problems  with 
Russia  now. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  WILEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  ask  the  Senator 
whether  he  believes  that  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  in  providing  that  Con¬ 
gress  shall  have  power  to  declare  war 
intended  that  the  President  and  a  two- 
thirds  majority  of  the  Senate  should 
have  the  right  to  make  a  contract  to  de¬ 
clare  war  under  certain  conditions, 
which  contract  will  be  legally  binding  on 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  other 
branch  of  Congress? 

Mr.  WILEY.  From  my  rather  meager 
perusal  of  the  particular  debates  con¬ 
cerning  the  two  features  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  we  are  now  discussing  I  am  rea¬ 
sonably  satisfied  that  the  founding  fa¬ 
thers  lodged  the  power  to  make  interna¬ 
tional  arrangement  providing  for  the 
protection  and  security  of  the  life  and 
property  of  our  people  in  the  Senate  and 
in  the  President,  and  that  such  an  ar¬ 
rangement  placed  upon  the  governmen¬ 
tal  machinery  of  the  Nation  the  obliga¬ 
tion  to  fulfill  such  arrangements.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  founding  fathers  made  such  a 
provision  in  view  of  the  world  conditions 
then  existing.  They  provided  necessary 
checks  and  balances  in  our  Government, 
and  lodged  certain  powers  in  the  Senate 
and  in  the  House,  but  they  definitely 
provided  that  the  power  to  make  such 
international  arrangements  should  re¬ 
main  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  President. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  WILEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Does  the  Senator  not 
think  that  if  it  had  been  the  intention 
of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  that 
the  Senate,  plus  the  President,  by  treaty 
might  have  the  power  effectively  to  con¬ 
tract  to  declare  war,  there  would  have 
been  some  statement  to  that  effect  in  the 
provision  of  the  Constitution  which  says 
that  Congress  shall  have  the  power  to 
declare  war?  Would  there  not  have 
been  some  statement  in  that  provision 
which  would  have  shown  that  there  is  an 
exception,  namely,  that  if  the  Senate  and 
the  President  shall  make  a  treaty,  it  is 
not  Congress  but  it  is  the  Senate  and  the 
President  that  shall  have  the  right  to 
make  this  contract  to  declare  war? 


Mr.  WILEY.  The  answer  to  that  is 
that  I  will  let  the  language  in  the  two 
constitutional  provisions  speak  for  them¬ 
selves.  I  will  say  to  my  good  friend  from 
Missouri  that  we  could  continue  inter¬ 
minably  to  discuss  that  subject.  I  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  is  not  a  static  instrument.  It  is 
something  that  is  vitalized  in  each  gener¬ 
ation  to  meet  the  impacts  upon  us,  as 
they  appear  over  the  horizon.  That  is 
the  Constitution,  and  we  who  live  under 
it  must  realize  that  it  is  not  static. 

When  the  founding  fathers  established 
the  Constitution  ours  was  a  Nation  of 
1,000,000  people.  Months  were  required 
to  make  a  voyage  across  the  ocean.  The 
founding  fathers  knew  nothing  of  the 
radio,  the  atom  bomb,  the  airplane. 
They  knew  nothing  of  the  telegraph  and 
the  steam  engine.  The  people  of  our 
Nation  then  sat  back  secure  on  this  con¬ 
tinent.  But,  thank  God,  the  founding 
fathers  in  framing  the  Constitution  used 
such  language  that  the  Supreme  Court 
itself  could,  in  interpreting  it,  use  vision 
in  writing  its  decisions,  and  could  so 
interpret  it  that  our  country  could  meet 
the  various  impacts  of  the  day. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  WILEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  take  it  that,  al¬ 
though  the  Constitution  is  not  a  static 
instrument,  as  the  Senator  suggests, 
nevertheless  the  provision  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  that  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
declare  war  is  clear  and  unambiguous. 
Am  I  not  correct  in  that  statement? 

Mr.  WILEY.  There  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  about  that. 

Mr.  DONNELL  Yes.  That,  in  sub¬ 
stance,  is  the  language  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  WILEY.  The  Senator  has  read 
that  provision  several  times. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  say,  that  is  the 
language  of  the  Constitution  in  sub¬ 
stance? 

Mr.  WILEY.  Yes. 

(2)  The  second  reason  for  ratification 
is  that  the  changed  geography  of  the 
world,  which  has  brought  each  nation 
into  every  other  nation’s  backyard,  re¬ 
quires  global  cooperation.  The  advan¬ 
ces  of  the  atomic  age,  with  rockets,  jet 
propulsion,  and  other  aviation  improve¬ 
ments,  have  shrunk  the  globe. 

(3)  The  third  reason  is  that  in  the 
event  war  with  Russia  should  come  the 
western  European  nations  would  be  in 
a  position  to  resist  Russia.  Thus,  in 
both  financial  power  and  manpower,  the 
American  people  would  not  have  to  con¬ 
tribute  as  much  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  as  they  would  have  to  pour  out 
in  the  event  we  stood  alone.  Those  are 
practical  considerations,  Mr.  President. 

(4)  The  fourth  reason  is  that  America 
will  not  have  to  become  an  armed  camp 
faced  with  the  threat  of  Russia.  We 
will  still  have  to  maintain  highly  ade¬ 
quate  defenses,  but  the  fact  that  the 
western  European  nations  will  be  pre¬ 
pared  themselves  more  or  less  will  lessen 
by  just  that  amount  the  necessity  for 
our  armament.  That  should  prove  a 
curb — oh,  this  is  important,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent — that  should  prove  a  curb  on  mili¬ 


tarism  in  our  own  land.  It  should  pre¬ 
vent  the  occurrence  of  military  absolut¬ 
ism.  It  is  one  thing  to  have  a  million 
men  under  arms  in  our  land.  It  is  an¬ 
other  thing  to  have  5,000,000  men  in 
our  armed  forces.  Think  of  the  sheer 
loss  of  manpower  for  economic  produc¬ 
tion,  and  the  loss  of  the  revenue  which 
would  have  to  be  poured  into  armament 
if  we  stood  alone.  These  facts  empha¬ 
size  the  necessity  for  helping  our  allies 
become  adequate. 

(5)  A  fifth  reason  is  that  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  Europe — I  refer  to  tfie  Russian 
threat — will  either  grow  better  or  worse. 
If  the  situation  grows  better  it  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  due  to  our  contribution  in 
helping  to  rehabilitate  the  peoples  of 
Europe  and  to  make  them  adequate  to 
stand  up  against  the  aggressor.  If  the 
situation  becomes  worse  we  can  be  satis¬ 
fied  at  least  that  we  did  not  add  to  the 
worsening  condition,  but  that  we  did 
everything  humanly  possible  to  improve 
the  condition  and  to  preserve  the  western 
unity  and  strength. 

After  all,  Mr.  President,  the  people  of 
Europe  are  our  own  flesh  and  blood. 
Our  forebears  were  Europeans.  Europe 
has  given  us  our  great  language.  Europe 
has  given  us  our  great  philosophy,  our 
religion,  our  literature.  Europe  has 
given  us  many  values.  It  is  suggested  to 
me  that  from  Europe  we  adopted  the 
common  law  of  England.  We  have  con¬ 
tributed  much  to  Europe  in  return;  but 
I  say  that  there  is  much  that  is  worth¬ 
while  and  good  still  to  be  preserved  over 
there. 

(6)  A  final  reason  is  that  we  do  not 
have  very  much  of  an  alternative  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Pact.  Why?  Because 
the  only  alternative  would  be  to  turn  our 
backs  to  the  western  European  nations 
and  allow  them  to  drop  into  Russia’s  lap. 
That  is  something  no  one  of  us  would 
want  to  see  happen,  because  we  would 
then  have  to  stand  alone  and  become  a 
military  armed  camp.  We  would  then 
have  to  pour  out  tens  of  billions  of  dollars 
in  armament  here  at  home.  We  would 
have  to  strip  our  factories  and  our  farms 
of  manpower,  and  place  that  manpower 
in  our  armed  forces.  Obviously,  there¬ 
fore,  that  alternative  should  be  avoided, 
if  it  is  at  all  possible. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  wish  briefly  to 
discuss  ECA.  I  prefer  the  name 
“Marshall  plan”  to  ERP  or  ECA.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  American  people  know  what 
we  are  talking  about  when  we  say 
Marshall  plan.  There  are  so  many 
alphabetical  agencies  in  existence  in  our 
country  which  deal  with  problems  at 
home  or  abroad,  that  many  people  do 
not  know  what  we  talk  about  when  we 
mention  the  alphabetical  agencies.  I 
am  talking  about  the  Marshall  plan.  I 
think  Marshall  was  the  parent  of  the 
plan.  I  am  not  going  into  a  review  of 
the  historic  steps  which  led  up  to  the 
adoption  of  that  plan,  or  the  debates 
which  took  place  in  connection  with  the 
discussion  of  it,  nor  am  I  going  to  try  to 
analyze  our  failures.  When  I  say  our 
failures  I  mean  the  failures  on  the  part 
of  the  people  of  Europe  to  come  out  of 
the  holocaust  of  war  in  better  shape  than 
they  have.  But  I  wish  to  say  that  the 
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people  of  Europe  have  made  some 
progress  under  the  Marshall  plan.  No 
one  can  read  the  testimony  before  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  Mr. 
Hoffman,  Mr.  Bruce,  and  others,  without 
knowing  that  the  shot  in  the  arm  we 
gave  has  been  not  only  of  economic  value 
but  of  volue  psychologically  and  spiritu¬ 
ally.  What  we  did  gave  an  impetus  to 
the  clarifying  of  men’s  minds  over 
there;  it  helped  sweep  away  the  cob¬ 
webs  that  seemed  to  entangle  men’s 
brains  after  a  war.  It  created  courage, 
faith,  and  a  willingness  to  work.  So,  in 
connection  with  the  question  so  often 
asked,  “Can  we  afford  it,’’  I  want  to  ask 
the  Senate  to  pay  particular  attention 
to  what  I  am  going  to  say,  because  I  am 
not  one  who  can  be  pushed  over  the 
precipice  in  either  direction.  I  am  talk¬ 
ing  about  the  ECA. 

In  my  opinion  authorization  by  Con¬ 
gress  does  not  do  anything  else  but  place 
the  ceiling.  I  want  that  definitely  un¬ 
derstood.  Moreover,  authorization 
should  be  nothing  more  than  prima  facie. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  an  inquiry? 

Mr.  WILEY.  Let  me  continue  for  a 
moment,  and  then  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  is  not 
relieved  of  its  responsibility.  I  sat 
through  the  hearings  on  this  subject  and 
listened  to  the  fine  men  who  testified.  I 
know  of  no  finer  group  that  has  come 
before  any  committee  during  the  10  years 
I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  Senate.  I 
call  them  real  public  servants.  They 
may  be  overenthusiastic,  but  God  knows, 
they  have  had  a  job  which  required  the 
finest  brains  in  the  world  to  handle. 
They  had  to  meet  the  impact  of  deteri¬ 
orating  conditions. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Referring  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  the  North  Atlantic  Pact,  I  un¬ 
derstood  the  Senator  the  other  day,  and 
again  today,  to  advocate  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  generally  be  fully  informed  as  to  the 
pros  and  cons  of  this  important  question. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Of  course. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Let  me  ask  the  Sen¬ 
ator  whether  or  not  he  thinks,  from  his 
observation  of  the  press,  that  the  public 
has  been  as  well  and  fully  informed  as  to 
the  arguments  against  adherence  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Pact  as  it  has  with  re¬ 
spect  to  arguments  in  favor  of  such  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  pact? 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  am  glad  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  asked  that  question. 
The  only  reason  I  interjected  the  pact 
was  that  I  felt  that  the  two  subjects 
should  go  together.  Please  understand 
that  the  issue  before  us  now  is  not  the 
pact.  The  issue  is  ECA.  The  man  to 
whom  I  referred,  who  appeared  before 
us,  appeared  in  relation  to  ECA.  I  am 
greatly  gratified  to  see  the  spirit  of  coop¬ 
eration  between  the  Executive  and  the 
Senate  in  the  preliminary  steps  preced¬ 
ing  the  over-all  discussion  of  the  pact. 
We  have  had  no  over-all  discussion  or 
public  hearing. 

Those  witnesses  came  before  the  com¬ 
mittee  undoubtedly  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  chairman.  I  appreciate  more  than 
I  can  say  the  fine  spirit  of  cooperation, 


something  for  which  I  have  contended 
during  all  the  time  I  have  been  a  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Senate,  and  of  which  we  saw 
so  little  in  the  past.  That  cooperation 
comes  within  the  constitutional  provi¬ 
sion  as  to  advice  of  the  Senate,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  which  there  may  be  some  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  A  few  moments  ago 
I  asked  the  Senator  a  question.  The 
Senator  stated  that  he  was  glad  that  I 
asked  the  question,  but  the  question  has 
not  yet  been  answered. 

The  question  I  asked  was  whether  or 
not  the  Senator  thinks  the  public  has 
been  as  fully  advised  of  the  arguments 
against  adherence  to  the  pact  as  it  has 
with  respect  to  arguments  in  favor  of 
adherence  to  the  pact. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  was  getting  around  to 
the  answer,  perhaps  going  around  Robin 
Hood’s  barn,  but  I  am  really  approach¬ 
ing  it. 

The  impression  given  in  the  Senate 
is  that  we  have  considered  the  pact, 
which  we  have  not.  We  have  not  held 
public  hearings.  We  have  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  pact,  except  to  consider 
certain  technical  phases  of  it  and  re¬ 
ceive  the  benefit  of  advice  and  sugges¬ 
tion  from  and  by  the  State  Department 
and  from  and  by  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILEY.  Just  a  moment.  The 
other  day  I  frankly  stated — and  I  state 
today — that  the  country  should  have  full 
and  complete  opportunity  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  implications  of  the 
pact  and  the  reasons  for  or  against 
signing  the  pact. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  WILEY.  Let  me  finish.  If  the 
purpose  of  the  Senator’s  question  Is  to 
obtain  a  definite  statement  by  this  Sen¬ 
ator,  personally  I  feel  that  there  has  not 
been  complete  discussion.  There  .has 
been  a  great  deal  of  what  might  be 
called  muddled  thinking  about  it.  Over 
the  radio  we  have  heard  talks  by  Henry 
Wallace,  and  by  others,  creating  great 
fear.  I  am  definitely  committed  to  the 
proposition  that  there  should  be  open 
and  complete  discussion  of  the  question. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  further  inquiry? 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  The  question  I  asked 
was  whether  or  not  the  Senator  thought 
the  public  had  been  advised  as  fully  with 
respect  to  the  arguments  against  the 
pact  as  with  respect  to  the  arguments 
for  the  pact. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  think  the  public  has 
been  advised  more  against  the  pact 
than  for  it. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Does  the  Senator  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  newspapers  of  the  coun¬ 
try  have  given  as  full  a  presentation  of 
the  arguments  against  ratification  of  the 
pact  as  they  have  with  respect  to  the 


arguments  in  favor  of  adherence  to  the 
pact? 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  must  say  that  I  am  in 
no  position  to  evaluate  what  the  news¬ 
papers  have  said,  and  perhaps  I  should 
withdraw  my  previous  answer.  From 
what  I  have  heard  on  the  radio,  there 
has  been  more  discussion  against  it  than 
for  it.  That  is  my  only  basis  for  answer¬ 
ing  the  question.  Therefore,  the  answer 
is  not  worth  much.  I  do  not  k  mw  what 
the  consensus  would  be.  I  would  have 
to  examine  a  great  many  clippings  to  see 
what  the  commentators  and  others  have 
said.  I  am  willing  to  agree  that  the 
question  is  of  such  significance  that  there 
should  be  full  and  complete  discussion 
and  hearings  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Is  it  not  true  that 
every  member  oi  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations  is  in  favor  of  full  and 
complete  hearings? 

Mr.  WILEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  have  no  brief  for 
the  newspapers,  but  is  it  not  true  that 
the  complete  text  of  the  pact  has  been 
published  in  every  responsible  newspaper 
throughout  the  United  States? 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  presume  it  has.  An  in¬ 
junction  was  placed  upon  us  not  to  say 
anything  or  talk  about  it,  but  the  pact 
was  published,  and  Senators  who  are  not 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  were  discussing  it  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  That  is  why  I  happened 
to  make  the  few  remarks  which  I  made 
in  the  early  part  of  March. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Did  not  the  distin¬ 
guished  chairmar  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  make  the  statement 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  yesterday  that 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  had 
informally  approved  the  pact? 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  did  not  hear  that 
statement.  I  do  not  know  whether  he 
did  or  not. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  What  the  Senator 
from  Texas  undertook  to  say  yesterday 
was  that  there  had  been  informal  dis¬ 
cussion  when  the  pact  was  completed  in 
its  final  draft,  and  that  those  members 
of  the  committee  who  had  been  in  con¬ 
stant  touch  with  the  Secretary  of  State 
had  informally,  but  not  by  action  of  the 
committee,  approved  the  draft.  That  is 
why  it  was  released.  That  is  all  I  said. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  WILEY.  .  yield. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  May  I  ask  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Wisconsin  or  the  Senator  from 
Texas  how  many  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  have  ex¬ 
pressed  their  informal  approval  of  the 
pact? 

Mr.  WILEY.  Again,  Mr.  President, 
I  must  ask  the  Senator  to  define  his 
terms.  Evidently  I  have  not  made  my 
point  clear.  When  this  pact  first  was 
brought  to  my  attention,  there  was  col¬ 
laboration  between  the  two  arms  of  gov- 
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eminent  in  relation  to  language  and 
phrasing.  On  several  occasions  the  pact 
was  brought  back,  and  we  made  sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  clearly  phrasing  the 
ideas.  The  Secretary  of  State  was  very 
cooperative.  To  me  it  was  a  great  omen 
for  good  that  such  cooperation  existed 
between  the  departments  of  government. 

I  wish  the  Senator  to  know  that  so 
far  as  I  personally  am  concerned,  I  wish 
him  to  take  my  word  for  it  when  I  say 
that  we  did  not  go  into  what  might  be 
called  the  minute  interpretations  of  the 
responsibilities,  such  as  he  has  men¬ 
tioned  here.  We  did  help  formulate  this 
instrument.  There  was  no  thought  of 
shutting  off  subsequent  hearings  or  pre¬ 
venting  a  full  disclosure  of  the  matter 
to  the  public.  What  we  did  was  similar 
to  the  action  of  an  attorney  who  has  dis¬ 
cussions  with  his  client  before  the  case 
is  brought  into  court.  He  consults  with 
his  client,  so  as  to  be  fully  informed  about 
the  matter  under  consideration,  so  that 
when  the  case  is  brought  into  court,  he 
will  be  able  to  give  the  full  facts  to  the 
jury. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL  and  Mr.  DON¬ 
NELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield;  and, 
if  so,  to  whom? 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
afraid  that  I  must  decide  who  is  the  more 
precocious  of  the  two. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Then  I  resign  at  once 
in  favor  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Mr.  President,  so  far  as  that  deci¬ 
sion  is  concerned.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  think  this  matter  may  be  clarified  by 
referring  to  a  statement  made  yesterday 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Connally],  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  The  statement 
appears  on  page  3468  of  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record,  in  the  second  column. 
As  I  interpret  what  he  said,  it  is  that 
the  members  of  the  “committee  in¬ 
formally  agreed  that  we  favored  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  treaty.” 

Do  I  correctly  understand  those  words 
to  mean,  in  the  view  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  as  a  member  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  that  the  principles 
involved  in  the  treaty  are  completely  un¬ 
agreed  upon,  so  far  as  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  is  concerned  and  so 
far  as  the  Senate  is  concerned;  that 
there  was  merely  an  informal  approval 
of  the  language  of  the  document,  and  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  are  completely  free  to  vote  either 
in  favor  of  ratification  or  against  rati¬ 
fication?  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
let  the  language  speak  for  itself;  I  do 
not  know  whether  we  can  pursue  this 
course  with  profit  any  further.  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  is  questioning 
the  statement  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  I  am  frank  to  say  that  I 
have  made  my  position  as  clear  as  I  can, 
namely,  that  I  felt  that  there  was  no 
intention  on  the  part  of  anyone  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  a  complete  airing  of  the 
matter  or  with  a  complete  hearing  of 
the  arguments  pro  and  con.  The  treaty 
itself  was  in  more  or  less  simple  lan¬ 


guage,  and  the  implications  as  to  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  under  the  treaty  were  to  be 
developed  as  they  are  being  developed. 
That  is  about  as  far  as  I  can  go  on  this 
subject,  Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to 
conclude  my  remarks. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  indulge  me  a  little  further? 

Mr.  WILEY.  Certainly. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  do  not  like  to  be 
unduly  persistent,  but  the  Senator  has 
not  answered  the  question  I  have  asked. 
He  stated,  as  I  understood  him  a  few  min¬ 
utes  ago,  that  the  members  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee  who  had  to  do 
with  the  negotiations  in  the  committee, 
and  so  forth,  had  informally  approved 
the  pact.  The  Senator  from  Texas  said 
yesterday  that  it  had  been  informally 
agreed  to;  his  words,  as  I  recall,  were, 
“We  favored  the  language  of  the  treaty.” 

I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  two  ques¬ 
tions:  First,  has  the  committee  approved 
the  language,  without  determining 
whether  it  approves  the  principles  be¬ 
hind  that  language? 

Second,  and  this  is  the  question  which 
I  asked  a  few  minutes  ago,  but  to  which  I 
have  not  secured  an  answer — how  many 
of  the  members  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  have  approved  either  the  lan¬ 
guage  or  the  principles  of  the  pact? 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  of  course, 
I  probably  could  refuse  to  answer  fur¬ 
ther;  I  could  say  to  my  dear  friend  that 
I  think  I  have  already  answered  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  well  as  I  can.  The  Senator  is  very 
persistent,  perhaps  overpersistent,  in 
seeking  to  inquire  of  a  fellow  Senator 
what  took  place  and  what  did  not  take 
place.  But  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  say — 
and  I  say  it  while  counting  my  words — 
that  when  this  matter  was  brought  be¬ 
fore  us  in  the  committee,  we  then,  among 
other  activities  of  the  committee,  called 
back  the  Secretary  of  State  several 
times,  and  different  parts  of  the  pact 
were  gone  over;  and  the  intention,  at 
least,  if  I  can  correctly  define  it  and 
recollect  it — was  that  we  approved  the 
language;  and  some  of  us,  probably  in¬ 
cluding  myself,  approved  what  might  be 
called  the  general  principles,  but  did  not 
approve  the  pact  or  close  our  minds  to 
subsequent  discussions  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  WILEY.  T  yield. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  for  his  in¬ 
terjection  a  few  moments  ago.  He  has 
stated  the  facts  exactly,  and  what  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  says  is  abso¬ 
lutely  true.  At  those  conferences  we 
discussed  the  language.  There  were  fre¬ 
quent  suggestions  of  changes  in  the  lan¬ 
guage.  But  the  committee  has  not  bound 
itself  to  either  the  language  or  the  prin¬ 
ciples  involved.  There  has  been  no  com¬ 
mittee  action  on  that. 

When  I  said  “informally,”  I  meant 
just  what  I  said,  namely,  that  we  had  dis¬ 
cussed  it  informally,  without  committing 
the  committee  to  it;  and  there  is  no  ob¬ 
ligation  upon  any  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  for  the 
language  and  I  am  for  the  principle  in¬ 
volved,  if  that  will  do  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  any  good. 


Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  who  has  the  floor  permit  me  to 
ask  a  question  either  of  himself  or  of  the 
Senator  frpm  Texas:  How  many  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  have  informally  agreed  to 
anything  with  respect  to  the  pact? 

Mr.  WILEY.  *1  have  not  canvassed 
them. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  May  I  ask  the  Sena¬ 
tor  whether  he  knows  whether  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Texas  would  like  to  answer 
that  question? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  capable  of  answering  it. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  have  answered  it.  I  did 
not  canvass  them.  We  have  had  a  num¬ 
ber  of  meetings.  We  have  had  as  many 
as  two  or  three  meetings  a  week.  I  am 
sure  that,  if  someone  has  counted 
noses  or  has  made  a  tabulation  in  re¬ 
gard  to  how  all  other  members  of  the 
committee  feel  about  the  matter,  at  least 
I  am  not  in  that  category. 

I  have  told  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
how  I  feel  about  the  matter;  and  I  assure 
him  that,  so  far  as  I  have  stated,  I  have 
stated  the  truth. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  am  sure  of  that, 
Mr.  President. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  we  were 
discussing  the  EC  A  proposal,  but  became 
sidetracked  on  a  discussion  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  pact. 

First,  I  mentioned  my  preference  for 
the  name  “Marshal  plan”;  and  then  I 
idly  discussed  my  understanding  of  the 
word  “authorization.”  Certainly  it  does 
not  relieve  the  Appropriations  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  responsibility  of  examining  the 
matter  in  connection  with  making  its 
recommendations  as  to  what  the  appro¬ 
priation  should  be.  That  was  really  my 
second  point. 

Third,  every  member  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  expressly  made  it 
plain  that  the  authorization  was  not  a- 
commitment  as  to  a  definite  amount.  I 
wish  to  emphasize  that  point  as  applied 
to  ECA. 

If  Senators  will  read  the  record,  they 
will  find  that,  time  and  time  again, 
statements  to  that  effect  were  made.  I 
remember  how  emphatically  the  Senator 
from  Georgia,  not  once  but  practically 
every  time  the  subject  came  up,  said  he 
would  not  be  committed  to  any  definite 
amount.  But,  Mr.  President,  I  must  say 
that,  contrary  to  the  assumption  which 
has  been  made  by  some  Senators  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  in  my  humble  opin¬ 
ion,  Mr.  Hoffman  and  Mr.  Bruce  and  oth¬ 
ers  who  appeared  before  the  committee 
made  out  a  very  good  prima  facie  case,  a 
tremendously  strong  case,  considering  all 
the  circumstances — not  merely  consider¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  it  appeared  certain 
values  or  production  costs  were  taken  as 
of  November,  but  considering  the  Euro¬ 
pean  picture  and  what  we  were  aiming 
at,  and  considering  our  obligations  to  be. 
When  we  consider  all  those  circum¬ 
stances,  Mr.  President,  we  must  conclude 
that  they  made  a  tremendously  strong 
case  for  what  they  requested. 

Mr.  President,  why  do  I  say  there  was 
no  commitment,  and  why  do  I  still  say 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee  itself 
must  go  into  the  subject?  I  say  that 
because — 
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(a)  Of  fluctuations  in  costs  and  in  the 
value  of  the  dollar.  We  have  heard  the 
arguments  in  regard  to  that  subject. 

(b)  The  possibility  or  likelihood  of 
fluctuations  in  respect  to  the  needs  of  the 
recipient  countries  I  can  still  foresee 
that  from  November  last,  up  to  the  time 
when  we  make  the  appropriation,  certain 
needs  may  be  met  by  those  countries 
themselves,  and  conditions  may  have 
changed. 

(c)  Fluctuations  in  American  revenues. 
That  is  a  tremendously  important  item, 
and  it  was  presented  to  us  yesterday  by 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  George], 

(d>  Fluctuations  in  the  revenues  with¬ 
in  the  recipient  countries,  within  6 
months’  time,  especially  if  they  continue 
to  do  what  they  are  doing  to  our  trade. 
I  mean  that  they  are  shutting  the  doors 
in  our  faces  in  a  number  of  places.  I 
shall  cite  a  few  of  them.  I  am  mention¬ 
ing  certain  elements  that  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee  is  going  to  consider. 

(e)  America’s  needs.  Senators  will  re¬ 
member  the  scriptural  quotation  I  used 
in  the  beginning  of  my  remarks,  the  one 
with  reference  to  the  man  who  does  not 
provide  for  his  own  being  unworthy. 
Among  America’s  needs  are  the  needs  of 
the  farmers.  In  many  places  there  is 
very  serious  need.  In  many  places  the 
prices  the  farmer  receives  are  less  than 
the  cogt  of  production.  I  am  not  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  situation  in  the  East,  where 
the  people  do  not  know  anything  about 
a  reduction  in  prices.  I  am  talking  about 
the  farmers  of  the  Middle  West.  Theirs 
is  a  serious  situation.  I  need  not  speak 
of  the  unemployment  situation.  Amer¬ 
ica’s  needs  must  be  considered  in  deter¬ 
mining  what  we  can  do  for  Europe. 

(f)  The  world  political  situation,  which, 
by  June  or  July,  may  be  considerably 
changed.  I  am  hoping  there  may  be  a 
change  for  the  better. 

(g)  Finally,  we  must  consider  the  re¬ 
quirement  for  the  North 'Atlantic  Pact. 
The  over-all  picture  must  be  considered. 
If  I  were  a  member  of  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee,  I  should  certainly  in¬ 
sist  on  getting  all  the  facts,  not  simply 
the  facts  with  respect  to  the  needs  of 
Europe,  but  the  facts  with  respect  to  the 
change  that  has  taken  place  in  respect  to 
Europe’s  needs,  her  revenues.  Within  6 
or  8  months’  time  the  revenues  of  Europe 
may  well  increase  greatly. 

The  pattern  must  be  arranged  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  economic  cloth  avail¬ 
able,  considering  the  over-all  situation 
in  the  world.  We  are  talking  about  our 
budget.  That  gives  the  economic  pat¬ 
tern.  The  economic  cloth  and  the  eco¬ 
nomic  pattern  must  meet.  By  the  cloth, 
I  mean  the  over-all  needs.  We  must  see 
that  the  budget  fits  into  the  requirements 
in  order  to  meet  the  needs.  The  more 
money,  let  me  say,  that  is  available  for 
the  Marshall  plan,  the  more  money,  I 
hope,  may  be  used  to  give  a  shot  in  the 
arm  to  American  industry  by  reason  of 
the  money  being  spent  in  America,  with¬ 
out  damaging  the  plan.  There  is  no 
question  about  that.  I  could  give  both 
•  sides  of  that  argument  as  given  to  us  by 
Mr.  Hoffman.  I  am  still  thinking  about 
our  owm  needs.  I  am  saying  that  more 
of  the  money  should  be  spent  in  America 


for  farm  surplus  products,  and  in  order 
to  keep  American  industry  and  labor 
employed.  The  State  Department  should 
get  tough  with  the  beneficiary  countries 
and  insist  that  they  do  not  shut  the 
doors  of  commerce  on  America. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  ask  that 
a  letter  received  from  Lee  Benson,  at 
Casablanca,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
It  relates  to  my  hope  that  the  State  De¬ 
partment  will  get  tough. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Moroccan  Sales  Co., 
Casablanca,  March  22,  1949. 
Hon.  Alexander  Wiley, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Senator:  I  have  just  received  word 
from  Mr.  Robert  E.  Rodes,  president  of  the 
American  Trade  Association  in  Morocco,  of 
the  wonderful  work  you  are  doing  to  help 
us  in  our  fight  against  American  discrimina¬ 
tion  in  Morocco. 

At  the  last  meeting,  both  the  association 
and  the  American  Legion  Morocco  Post,  No.  1, 
were  unanimous  in  giving  you  a  vote  of 
thanks  for  this  fine  work. 

We  are  confident  that  with  your  continued 
help  we  will  be  able  to  resume  normal  trade 
with  our  suppliers  in  the  United  States, 
sounding  a  warning  to  the  French  authori¬ 
ties  that  the  United  States  Government  in¬ 
sists  that  each  clause  of  the  act  of  Algesiras 
be  respected. 

Once  again,  many  thanks  from  myself  and 
from  40  other  Americans  who  all  look  to  you 
for  further  assistance. 

Lee  Benson. 

P.  S.:  In  passing,  may  I  mention  that  we 
are  the  exclusive  agents  in  Morocco  for  the 
National  Pressure  Cooker  Co.  of  Wisconsin. 
We  were  doing  a  bang-up  job  for  them  until 
the  French  authorities  decided  that  we 
were  competing  too  much  with  French-made 
cookers. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  do  not  know  why  we 
who  are  to  give  the  $5,000,000,000  or  $6,- 
000,0  >0,000  to  assist  the  countries  of  Eur¬ 
ope  need  to  be  particularly  meek.  I  have 
already  stated  that  Mr.  Hoffman  and  Mr. 
Bruce  and  their  associates  have  done  a 
tremendously  effective  job;  I  trust  the  fu¬ 
ture  will  give  them  credit.  I  believe,  and 
I  repeat  what  I  said,  that  no  greater  pub¬ 
lic  servants  have  ever  been  assembled. 
It  is  true  we  hear  of  mistakes,  but,  Mr. 
President,  they  are  dealing  with  people 
who  have  been  in  the  midst  of  the  hell 
of  war.  They  are  dealing  with  people 
who  have  lost  millions  and  millions  of 
homes,  whose  fields  have  been  destroyed, 
many  of  which  are  not  yet  capable  of  be¬ 
ing  cultivated,  by  reason  of  shells  and 
bombs.  They  are  dealing  with  people 
whose  business  and  whose  economy  have 
been  disrupted. 

I  possess  a  little  personal  knowledge 
with  respect  to  the  European  situation, 
having  been  in  Europe  in  1947.  I  have 
some  knowledge  of  what  Hoffman  and 
his  crew  had  to  undertake.  Whatever  I 
have  to  say  hereafter  is  said  construc¬ 
tively,  because,  though  it  may  seem  at 
times  to  be  otherwise,  in  relation  to  the 
activity  of  this  group,  I  merely  make  sug¬ 
gestions  which  I  trust  will  be  carried  out, 
because  I  can  express  my  personal  judg¬ 
ment  and  conclusions.  I  feel  that  no 
group  has  a  monopoly  on  truth  or  ability. 
No  group  should  be  in  such  a  position 
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as  to  be  unwilling  to  receive  constructive 
suggestions. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that ,  point  for  a 
question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  California  for  a  question? 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  think  my  ques¬ 
tion  is  in  line  with  a  part  of  the  Senator’s 
speech.  Unfortunately  I  was  delayed  in 
reaching  the  Senate  Chamber,  but  I  have 
listened  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to 
what  the  Senator  has  said.  Along  the 
same  line  the  Senator  has  mentioned, 
does  he  also  believe  it  would  be  prudent 
for  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  in¬ 
vestigate  any  attempts  being  made  by 
certain  of  the  beneficiary  nations  to  re¬ 
establish  the  cartel  system  which,  in  the 
prewar  days,  plagued  the  economy  of 
this  country  and  the  national  defense 
needs  in  both  rubber  and  tin? 

Mr.  WILEY.  Yes;  decidedly. 

At  the  time  I  yielded,  I  was  about  to 
discuss  the  mentalities  of  European  peo¬ 
ples  who  have  been  going  through  the 
hell  of  war.  Their  material  house  has 
been  ruined.  There  is  sickness  and  dis¬ 
ease  and  undernourishment.  They  are 
proud  peoples,  who,  like  the  British,  have 
seen  centuries  of  world  domination  by 
themselves.  There  are  other  countries 
I  might  mention.  With  that  mental 
background,  they  are  striving  with  all 
that  is  in  them  to  recover  fully  their 
healthful  conditions. 

Yet,  Mr.  President,  if  we  mean  what 
we  say  when  we  talk  about  reciprocity,  if 
we  mean  what  we  say  when  we  talk  about 
economic  arrangements,  treaties,  and 
commerce  between  nations,  correct  ideas 
must  begin  fermenting.  That  is  also  a 
part  of  the  program.  Only  in  that  way 
shall  we  build  a  bulwark  against  the  on¬ 
rush  of  communism.  Of  course,  the 
State  Department  must  meet  head-on 
anything  that  may  result  in  creating 
economic  barriers,  such  as  the  Senator 
from  California  has  suggested. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  again  for  a  question  at 
that  point? 

Mr.  WILEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Does  the  Senator 
agre  with  me  that  in  preparing  this 
Nation  to  implement  the  North  Atlantic 
Pact  or  the  ECA,  in  addition  to  such 
armed  defenses  as  we  might  have  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  ourselves,  or  such  help  as  the 
Congress  and  the  Government  might  de¬ 
termine  it  would  be  wise  to  give  other 
nations,  it  is  also  important  to  keep  a 
strong  national  economy? 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  think  that  is  self-evi¬ 
dent,  of  course. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  should  like  to 
ask  this  question:  In  keeping  a  strong 
national  economy,  having  an  ample  sup¬ 
ply  of  rubber,  tin,  industrial  diamonds, 
and  manganese,  to  name  only  four  items, 
would  be  of  tremendous  importance, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  agree. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Is  the  Senator 
familiar  with  the  article  from  the  Lon¬ 
don  Times  which  the  junior  Senator 
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from  California  placed  in  the  Record  on 
March  28,  which  appears  on  pages  3312 
and  3313  of  the  Congressional  Record? 
I  should  like  to  refresh  his  recollection 
and  ask  him  another  question.  In  that 
article  this  appears: 

Very  soon  the  international  tin  study 
group  will  have  to  decide  whether  an  inter¬ 
national  conference  is  to  be  called  forthwith 
to  consider  the  proposed  scheme. 

That  is  the  cartel  scheme  with  rela¬ 
tion  to  tin. 

The  outcome  of  these  deliberations  will  be 
important.  It  will  not  only  determine  the 
future  of  the  tin  industry,  in  which  the 
two  wealthiest  British  colonies — Malaya  and 
Nigeria — are  vitally  interested,  but  may  also 
establish  the  pattern  for  other  international 
schemes  for  the  regulation  of  raw  materials, 
just  as  the  tin  agreement  of  1931  became 
the  model  for  other  commodity  schemes 
before  the  war. 

Further  on  the  article  points  out  that 
one  of  the  great  factors  in  the  world 
today  is  the  American  stock-piling  plan, 
and  that  this  cartel  arrangement  should 
be  put  into  force  so  that  they  can  charge 
the  United  States  a  larger  amount  for 
the  necesary  stock  pilings  for  our  com¬ 
mon  defense. 

If  that  be  so,  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  if  he  does  not 
think  it  is  not  only  within  the  province 
of  the  State  Department,  but  is  the  duty 
of  the  State  Department,  in  the  various 
ECA  contracts  which  will  be  written,  to 
be  sure  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  not  held  up  on  any  cartel 
arrangement,  be  it  in  the  field  of  tin, 
rubber,  industrial  diamonds,  or  man¬ 
ganese,  or  any  other  basic  material, 
which  may  be  needed  for  our  general 
mutual  and  common  defense? 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
reservation  whatsoever  in  saying  “Yes” 
to  the  question  of  the  Senator.  It  is  the 
obligation  of  the  State  Department  and 
the  obligation  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  see  to  it  that  such 
barriers  are  not  created,  and,  what  is 
more,  to  see  to  it  that  the  economy  of 
this  Nation  is  not  damaged  by  those  per¬ 
sons  who,  through  the  centuries,  have 
gotten  to  be  very  smart  in  international 
trade,  and  by  whom,  of  course  we,  living 
within  our  walls  and  with  our  heads  in 
the  economic  sand,  so  to  speak,  have 
been  taken  time  and  time  again. 

I  will  say  to  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  California  that  what  he  has 
said  has  been  said  by  me,  personally, 
and  by  others  in  the  committee  sessions. 
I  recall  definitely  saying  to  one  of  our 
advisers,  who  is  a  Scotsman  who  has 
a  similar  name  to  mine — Alec — that  we 
need  a  few  Scotsmen  trading  for  Amer¬ 
ica,  looking  after  our  interests,  and  see¬ 
ing  to  it  that  in  business  intercourse  we 
are  not  taken  for  foolish  rides. 

Mr.  President,  I' should  like  to  proceed 
with  my  statement.  I  was  saying  that 
important  consideration  should  be  given 
to  the  following  points: 

(a)  Without  doing  damage  to  the  plan 
and  its  purpose,  strategic  materials 
should  be  obtained. 

(b)  That  a  larger  part  of  the  counter¬ 
part  funds  be  utilized  in  colonial  areas 
for  that  purpose. 

Each  of  these  points  is  a  subject  in 
itself,  which  I  shall  not  take  time- to  dis¬ 
cuss. 


(c)  That  recipient  peoples  have  a  high 
understanding  of  America’s  high  purpose 
and  generosity.  It  is  important  that  the 
recipient  peoples  know  our  purpose  and 
realize  our  generosity,  and,  in  line  with 
that,  that  they  do  not  think  we  are 
“suckers.”  That  is  a  direct  answer  to 
the  question  asked  by  the  Senator  from 
California.  It  is  time  for  the  world  to 
understand  the  good  old  U.  S.  A.  We 
want  to  be  good  Samaritans,  and  we  have 
been,  but  all  over  the  world  we  are  re¬ 
garded  as  a  bunch  of  “suckers.”  The 
State  Department  has  an  obligation  to 
dispel  that  idea. 

(d)  Utilize  grants,  where  possible,  for 
obtaining  needed  rights  to  bases.  A 
little  foresight  pays  big  dividends. 

Mr.  President,  the  letter  which  I  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  Record  shows  that  Amer¬ 
ican  businessmen,  particularly  veterans, 
engaged  in  business  overseas,  have  been 
receiving  a  rotten  deal.  I  believe  that 
in  negotiations  for  contracts  in  the  ECA 
countries  it  is  our  obligation  to  the.  boys 
who  have  borne  the  brunt  of  batt..  ,  to 
see  to  it  that  they  are  not  pushed  out  of 
business.  At  this  time,  in  Morocco,  our 
businessmen  are  being  terribly  abused  by 
French  authorities.  A  million  dollars’ 
worth  of  American  merchandise  is  being 
illegally  held  by  French  customs  officers 
at  Casablanca.  It  is  merchandise  im¬ 
ported  by  American  businessmen.  It 
was  even  put  up  for  auction,  but  the 
State  Department  took  a  hand.  The 
French  authorities  in  Morocco  seem  to 
be  utilizing  ECA  funds  to  build  up  a 
monopoly  by  cartels  for  French  business¬ 
men  and  to  squeeze  out  American  na¬ 
tionals.  I  use  the  word  “suckers”  again, 
Mr.  President.  If  we  are  providing 
funds  to  help,  there  should  be  a  little 
quid  pro  quo.  There  is  no  reason  why 
some  of  the  people  whom  we  have  helped 
so  many  times  should  not  indulge  in  a 
little  reciprocity.  Is  it  the  fault  of  those 
who  represent  this  Nation  Do  we  not 
have  good  men  who  can  call  a  spade  a 
spade  and  who  can  talk  the  common  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Frenchman  and  the  Eng¬ 
lishman  so  that  they  can  understand 
what  we  mean?  It  is  a  serious  situation, 
Mr.  President.  We  can  upset  the  people 
of  our  own  country  if  we  do  not  look 
after  our  own  country’s  interest  a  little 
bit. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  some  facts  in 
relation  to  ECA  which  are  not  generally 
known. 

(a)  Up  to  this  time  approximately 
one-half  of  the  money  grants  and  loans 
has  been  spent  for  American  goods  and 
commodities.  That  is  very  important. 

(b)  The  loans,  as  distinguished  from 
grants,  amount  to  approximately  $1,000,- 
000,000. 

(c)  Besides  the  amount  provided  by 
the  military  in  Germany,  approximately 
$404,000,000  has  been  used  in  Germany 
for  economic  aid  there. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  very  significant. 
That  opens  up  a  whole  subject.  We 
could  discuss  for  weeks  and  weeks  our 
responsibility  in  the  world  picture  to  the 
German  people  whom  we  defeated.  Yet 
there  is  much  of  this  military  money  be¬ 
ing  spent  in  Germany,  in  looking  after 
the  people  and  rehabilitating  them.  On 
top  of  that,  in  the  ECA  there  is  the  fig¬ 
ure  of  $404,000,000. 


Here  is  another  thing  which  should  be 
said  to  the  credit  of  the  Europeans. 

(d)  The  total  capital  investment  by 
and  in  all  the  aided  countries  amounted 
in  the  first  fiscal  year,  roughly,  to  $30,- 
000,000,000.  It  should  be  clearly  under¬ 
stood,  putting  it  so  that  a  child  can  un¬ 
derstand,  that  of  the  $30,000,000,000 
Europe  has  contributed  $25,000,000,000, 
and  we  have  put  up,  roughly,  $5,000,000,- 
000.  Yet  that  $5,000,000,000  was  more 
than  a  shot  in  the  arm.  A  drowning  man 
given  a  rope  by  a  friend  can  sense  some¬ 
thing  through  the  rope.  It  is  friendship. 
It  adds  to  the  spirit  of  the  man  so  that 
he  can  grasp  the  rope  and  pull  himself 
up.  That  is  what  has  happened.  Again 
I  say,  of  the  $30,000,000,000  put  into 
capital  investment,  Europe  contributed 
about  $25,000,000,000. 

(e)  It  is  important  that  the  aided 
countries  should  understand  that  we  are 
going  to  taper  off  these  payments,  and 
that  in  1952  we  are  going  out  of  ECA,  the 
Marshall  plan.  They  have  been  told 
that,  and  I  hope  with  that  in  mind,  they 
will  put  a  little  more  iron  in  their  spines, 
and  make  sure  that  they  have  not  yielded 
too  much  to  a  leaning  propensity.  As  I 
said,  there  has  been  and  will  be  a  taper¬ 
ing  off  in  the  amount  furnished  each 
year. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  . 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  How  much  does  the 
Senator  propose  we  should  give  them 
between  now  and  1952? 

Mr.  WILEY.  The  exact  amount  I 
have  not  in  mind.  We  do  not  propose  to 
give  them  anything  more  than  is  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Congress  to  be  given  this 
year.  After  this,  under  the  promise. 
Congress  will  appropriate  each  year. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  thought  the  Sen¬ 
ator  said  those  countries  understood  we 
were  going  to  quit  in  1952. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  That  implies  we  are 
going  to  give  them  money  each  year  un¬ 
til  1952,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  WILEY.  Yes,  under  the  original 
agreement. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  But  the  Senator 
has  no  idea  what  the  amount  might  be 
next  year? 

Mr.  WILEY.  Does  the  Senator  mean 
the  appropriation? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Not  the  present  ap¬ 
propriation,  but  the  ones  to  follow  in 
1950,  1951,  and  1952. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  have  not  the  figures  as 
to  the  exact  amounts,  but  as  I  remem¬ 
ber — and  I  am  subject  to  correction — it 
was  contemplated  that  there  would  be  a 
reduction  of  about  a  billion  dollars  each 
year,  or  something  like  that.  I  am  told 
there  is  to  be  a  considerable  reduction 
in  the  two  succeeding  years. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Might  it  not  be  bet¬ 
ter  to  give  them  $3,000,000,000  this  year, 
$3,000,000,000  next  year,  and  $3,000,000,- 
000  the  following  year,  rather  than  give 
them  so  much  the  first  year  and  this, 
the  second,  year?  Would  it  not  be  bet¬ 
ter  for  the  American  taxpayers? 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  know  how  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  feels  about  the  matter. 
He  was  not  in  the  Chamber  when  I  cov¬ 
ered  the  elements  which  go  into  what 
I  think  we  should  do.  I  suggest  that  he 
read  my  remarks. 
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Frankly,  I  would  rather  take  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  men  like  Mr.  Hoffman  and  Mr. 
Bruce  as  to  what  they  figure  is  neces¬ 
sary  if  the  plan  is  to  be  carried  out, 
and  taper  off  the  payments  each  year 
in  accordance  with  their  plans,  and  in 
accordance  with  a  number  of  criteria  I 
mentioned,  which  we  should  consider  in 
arriving  at  what  we  can  afford  to  do. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Am  I  to  under¬ 
stand,  then,  that  the  Senator  is  willing, 
as  a  Senator,  to  pass  on  his  responsibility 
in  this  matter  to  Mr.  Hoffman  and  Mr. 
Bruce? 

Mr.  WILEY.  No.  I  am  ready  to  pass 
responsibility  for  action  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Appropriations,  after  giving  them 
directions,  as  I  have  suggested  today 
they  be  directed.  It  is  the  function  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  to  act. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Where  does  the 
Senator  feel  that  we  in  America  are 
going  to  get  the  money  with  which  to  do 
this  and  all  the  other  things  we  are  talk¬ 
ing  about,  and  at  the  same  time  handle 
the  $252,000,000,000  to  $257,000,000,000 
national  debt,  with  prices  falling,  in¬ 
comes  falling,  and  the  Government’s 
revenue  falling?  Where  does  the  Sena¬ 
tor  think  we  are  to  get  the  money  with 
which  to  do  all  these  things? 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  prefer  not  to  go  into 
that  discussion.  I  do  not  think  we  can 
get  the  money  to  do  all  those,  things,  and 
I  have  so  suggested.  I  have  stated  that 
I  felt  the  obligation  was  on  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Appropriations  to  act,  when  it 
considers  all  the  circumstances,  includ¬ 
ing  moral  obligations,  defense  obliga¬ 
tions,  and  the  like,  and  likewise  our 
ability  to  raise  the  money  that  is  neces¬ 
sary,  without  jeopardizing  our  own  econ¬ 
omy.  The  answer  to  the  question  sug¬ 
gested  will  have  to  be  arrived  at  by  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  all  the  factors  in  the  equa¬ 
tion. 

I  said  that  there  was  only  prima  facie 
evidence  of  the  correctness  of  the  amount 
that  was  needed  when  the  committee  re¬ 
ported  the  bill.  That  was  the  conclusion 
of  all  members  of  the  committee.  There 
was  no  commitment  by  any  member  of 
the  committee  that  he  would  vote  for  the 
amount  stated.  The  members  of  the 
committee  felt  that  during  the  time  be¬ 
tween  November  1948  and  June  and  July 
1949,  many  other  factors  would  have  to 
be  taken  into  consideration.  They  in¬ 
clude  the  question  of  what  Europe  really 
needs,  how  little  the  countries  there  can 
get  along  with,  how  much  America  can 
afford  to  contribute,  and  other  questions. 
That  is  the  best  way  in  which  I  can 
answer  the  Senator’s  inquiry. 

Mr.  President,  up  to  date  the  Marshall 
plan  has  created  new  hopes  and  caused 
people  in  Europe  to  go  to  work  to  rebuild 
their  economy.  I  have  just  stated  that 
they  put  $25,000,000,000  into  their  own 
capital  rehabilitation,  and  we  have  put 
in  $5,000,000,000,  making  $30,000,000,000 
in  all. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  Senator  is  not 
saying  that  we  have  spent  in  Europe, 
since  the  war  ended,  only  $5,000,000,000, 
is  he? 


Mr.  WILEY.  My  figures  are,  roughly, 
what  we  have  put  into  ECA,  or  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Does  not  the  Sena¬ 
tor  want  to  give  the  United  States  any 
credit  for  billions  and  billions  and  billions 
of  dollars  on  top  of  that?  I  remember  we 
loaned  or  gave  England  at  one  time  $3,- 
750,000,000.  I  remember  that  prior  to 
ECA  we  gave  France  $1,500,000,000.  The 
facts  are  that  in  the  last  year  we  ap¬ 
propriated  and  spent  for  relief  in  Europe 
$9,000,000,000,  as  is  shown  by  the  figures 
I  placed  in  the  Record  last  Friday.  It  is 
a  fact  that  we  have  spent  only  $5,000,- 
000,000  under  ECA.  I  think  we  appro¬ 
priated  $6,000,000,000.  It  is  also  a  fact 
that  only  $2,300,000,000  of  it,  as  of  Jan¬ 
uary  29,  had  arrived  in  Europe,  and  their 
fine  recovery,  which  we  are  all  delighted 
they  have  had,  has  been  the  result  of  only 
$2,300,000,000,  and  there  are  $2,700,- 
000,000  of  last  year’s  appropriation  yet  to 
be  utilized  for  the  shipment  of  goods. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  think  I  can  agree  with 
those  figures.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  contribution.  The  mere  fact  that  the 
jest  of  the  assistance  is  not  in  the  pipe 
line  is  not  the  important  question.  It 
has  been  thoroughly  gone  into  by  as  fine 
a  group  of  brains  and  patriots  as  I  feel 
America  has  ever  assembled.  Consider¬ 
ing  the  whole  picture,  considering  the 
needs  of  250,000,000  people,  considering 
the  ravages  of  war,  I  say  again  I  shall 
be  very  hapy  to  stand  by  what  the  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee  may  arrive  at  as 
the  proper  amount  .  We  all  resefved  the 
right  in  the  committee  to  go  over  the 
figures  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  and  reach  our  own  con¬ 
clusions  first,  as  to  the  amount  we  can 
afford  to  continue  to  give  to  ECA. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  How  much  did  the 
United  States  contribute  .during  the  last 
world  war,  in  the  way  of  money,  sub¬ 
stance,  material,  wealth?  And  how 
many  American  lives  were  lost,  and  how 
many  American  boys  were  crippled? 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
has  the  answer.  If  he  wants  tc  put  it 
in  the  record  I  will  accept  it. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  answer  is 
about  $200,000,000,000,  about  a  million 
men  k'illed  and  crippled,  and  a  debt 
amounting  to  some  $250,000,000,000, 
which  will  have  to  be  paid  by  our  grand¬ 
children  and  great  grandchildren  and 
great-great-grandchildren.  It  seems  to 
me  that  when  we  discuss  these  things  we 
should  take  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  we  likewise  have  made  a  great  con¬ 
tribution,  and  that  it  is  going  to  take  up 
from  100  to  150  years  to  pay  for  our 
contribution. 

Mr.  WILEY.  So  what?  What  is  the 
Senator  going  to  do  about  it? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
very  simple  to  begin,  at  this  time,  to  use 
a  little  common  horse  sense,  and  start 
reducing  apropriations,  and  reducing 
budgets,  and  getting  back  on  a  basis 
upon  which  the  American  economy  can 
remain  sound.  I  say  that  no  economy,  I 
care  not  whether  it  is  that  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  of  a  firm,  or  of  a  nation,  can 


remain  sound  if  more  money  is  spent 
each  year  than  is  received  during  the 
year.  But  we  have  been  spending  more 
than  we  have  been  receiving. 

It  is  estimated  that  this  year  we  are 
going  to  run  into  the  red  anywhere  from 
$600,000,000  to  $1,000,000,000.  If  any¬ 
one  will  take  a  look  at  the  signs  appar¬ 
ent  at  the  moment  to  see  what  is  hap¬ 
pening  to  our  own  economy,  he  will  be 
obliged  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that, 
if  we  are  going  to  spend  from  $42,000,- 
000,000  to  $45,000,000,000  next  year,  our 
Nation  is  going  to  run  into  the  red  any¬ 
where  from  $3,000,000,000  to  8  or  10  bil¬ 
lion  dollars.  We  cannot  continue  along 
that  path  and  maintain  a  strong  econ¬ 
omy.  If  we  continue  along  that  path  we 
are  going  to  get  into  trouble.  At  this 
particular  time  and  on  this  particular 
matter  I  believe  we  should  consider  very 
carefully  what  we  can  afford  to  do,  in 
the  light  of  all  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  can  agree  fully  with 
the  conclusion  of  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator.  At  the  same  time  I  suggest  we 
should  thoroughly  canvass  the  whole 
picture,  not  simply  the  Marshall  plan. 
The  Senator  was  not  present  and  did  not 
hear  the  outline  I  presented,  but  I  there 
set  forth  the  factors  which  I  think  the 
Appropriations  Committee  should  con¬ 
sider  in  arriving  at  the  amount  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  budget,  the  amount  available 
for  the  over-all  economic  picture  of  our 
country. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  again  yield? 

Mr.  WILEY.  Yes;  but  not  for  a' 
speech.  I  want  to  get  through  with 
mine.  I  have  been  talking  now  for  an 
hour  and  a  half. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Does  not  the  Sena¬ 
tor  think  we  can  take  a  few  million  dol¬ 
lars  out  of  the  amount  proposed  under 
the  pending  bill,  and  appropriate  money 
to  be  used  in  connection  with  veterans’ 
hospitals  in  Indiana,  so  as  to  provide  an 
additional  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred 
beds  which  are  sorely  needed  there?  I 
have  been  fighting  with  the  Veterans’ 
Administration  to  have  that  number  of 
beds  put  into  hospitals  in  Indiana  to  care 
for  veterans  who  need  medical  atten¬ 
tion  there.  Yet  this  morning  I  received 
a  letter  from  the  Veterans’  Administra¬ 
tion  saying  that  it  cannot  be  done,  be¬ 
cause  the  Veterans’  Administration  does 
not  have  the  money  with  which  to  do  it. 

Mr.  WILEY.  That  is  a  double-bar¬ 
reled  question.  I  will  answer  it,  and 
then  I  shall  continue  with  my  speech.  I 
do  not  think  we  can  consider  care  for 
our  veterans  in  connection  with  the 
pending  bill. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  WILEY.  Just  a  moment.  I  am 
speaking  no./  to  the  question  of  whether 
the  proposed  authorization  should  be  cut. 
My  answer  is  that  if,  from  the  Senator’s 
full  and  complete  investigation  of  the 
subject  he  thinks  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  was  wrung  in  its  proposal  for 
authorization,  let  him  vote  to  cut  it. 
But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  feels  there 
has  been  an  affirmative  case  made  for 
the  authorization,  he  should  not  vote  to 
cut  it.  He  should  wait  until  the  Appro- 
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priations  Committee  has  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  go  into  all  the  factors  8  months 
after  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
acted. 

So  far  as  aid  to  veterans  is  concerned, 
I  am  in  favor  of  giving  the  veterans 
everything  they  have  coming  to  them, 
and  moia  too.  But  I  am  net  in  favor 
of  bringing  that  subject  into  the  present 
picture,  and  seeking  to  use  the  question 
of  aid  to  veterans  as  an  argument,  when 
we  have  not  discussed  the  merits  of  that 


proposition. 

Mr.  President,  13  Senators,  members  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  have 
held  hearings  on  the  subject  of  the 
amount  needed  for  ECA.  They  have 
studied  it  carefully  and  have  said,  “We 
feel  that  this  is  the  thing  to  do  at  this 
time,  but  we  also  feel  that  the  question 
of  appropriation  shall  be  definitely  gone 
into  and  all  the  factors  in  connection 
with  it  considered  in  June  or  July  when 
we  know  more  about  the  changes  that 
have  then  taken  place  in  the  world  pic¬ 
ture.”  That  is  my  answer  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  question. 

(f )  Under  the  Marshall  plan  a  spirit  of 
cooperation  is  developing  among  the 
nations,  as  evidenced  by  the  Brussells 
Pact  and  by  Britain’s  contribution  to 
the  Continent.  She  gave  $282,000,000  of 
her  currency  to  her  debtors  intra- 
Europe.  Belgium  and  Luxemburg  have 
also  given  of  their  currency  to  their 
debtors  intra-Europe.  I  say  those  are 
signs  which  indicate  that  perhaps  there 
is  a  forward  march  towards  cohesion, 
toward  a  better  day. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILEY.  1  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  It  was  our  money  they 
gave  away,  was  it  not;  not  theirs? 

Mr.  WITEY.  No. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  understood  it  came  out 
of  our  dollar  allowances. 

Mr.  WILEY.  No ;  they  did  not  give  the 
money  out  of  our  allowance.  They  gave 
their  own  currency,  and  it  is  very  plain 
why  they  did  so.  They  gave  then  cur¬ 
rency  in  order  that  the  trade  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  involved  should  be  stimulated.  That 
is  why,  with  that  kind  of  mechanism,  the 
sterling  bloc  is  in  the  black.  But  there 
is  a  decided  need  for  constant  aid,  so  far 
as  Europe  is  concerned,  aid  in  the  way  of 
American  dollars.  The  countries  I  have 
named  gave  of  their  currency  to  other 
countries  who  needed  it,  and  it  begat 
trade.  The  same  was  true  respecting  the 
*2.000,000.000  that  came  back  here  to  buy 
cur  goods.  That  money  resulted  in  jobs 
here,  it  resulted  in  increased  production 
here.  When  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee  takes  into  consideration  the 
amount  we  should  give,  in  view  of  all  the 
circumstances,  it  must  also  consider  the 
point  I  made,  that  we  want  to  get  as 
much  as  possible  of  this  money  into  pro¬ 
duction  here,  in  order  that  jobs  here  will 
be  increased,  and  that  our  producers  will 


secure  returns. 

(g)  The  cut-back  the  second  year  to 
Britain  is  from  $1,239,000,' 00  to  $940  - 
0C0  000,  or  $300,000,000. 

(h)  The  over-all  reduction  of  aid  to 
Europe  in  the  second  year  is  14  percent, 
and  to  3ritain  the  reduction  is  25  per¬ 
cent. 


Mr.  President,  I  am  practically  ready 
to  conclude.  I  feel  that  probably  if  we 
step  aside  from  the  mundane  once  in 
awhile  we  can  get  a  shot  in  the  arm  to 
carry  on.  Tennyson  said : 

Come,  my  friends,  ’tis  not  too  late  to  seek 
a  newer  world. 

May  I  paraphrase  and  say: 

It  is  not  too  late  to  get  an  understanding 
with  Russia. 

Therefore,  I  have  constantly  stated 
that  America  should  go  many  a  mile — 
we  can  afford  to  be  humble — to  seek  to 
get  an  understanding.  It  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  that  special  emissaries  be  sent  to 
confer  with  Russia.  It  is  the  function  of 
the  Executive  to  spearhead  our  foreign 
affairs.  While  we  go  ahead  with  the 
Marshall  plan  and  the  Atlantic  Pact,  let 
us  also  go  ahead  and  see  if  the  light  of 
understanding  and  good  faith  can  be 
brought  into  this  muddled  picture  be¬ 
tween  Russia  and  the  rest  of  us. 

We  are  told  that  Stalin  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  respect  only  physical  force  and  re¬ 
gard  treaties  only  as  a  scrap  of  paper. 
The  unfortunate  thing  is  that  “so  few”' 
in  Russia  speak  for  “so  many”  and  that 
these  so  few  have  a  biased  outlook  and 
are  influenced  by  the  Marxian  philoso¬ 
phy.  If  their  objective  is  world  domina¬ 
tion — political  and  economic,  and  that 
seems  to  be  the  fact — let  us  use  every 
worthy  expedient  to  see  if  there  is  not  a 
way  that  can  be  found  short  of  war  to 
bring  about  international  friendship,  co¬ 
operation,  and  understanding. 

I  will  say  that  the  result  of  our  dealings 
with  Stalin  and  his  group  do  not  present 
a  very  hopeful  picture. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  more  than 
180,000,000  plodding,  enslaved  mothers 
and  fathers  and  children  in  Russia — 
human  beings  like  ourselves,  but,  unlike 
ourselves,  they  do  not  know  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  our  way  of  life.  They  are  blindly 
led  by  false  propaganda,  misstatements, 
and  so  forth,  but  they  are  our  brothers. 

I  am  not  saying  that  the  pact  will  do 
the  job,  or  that  the  diplomats  will  do 
the  job.  I  am  saying  let  us  try  and  try 
again  every  peaceful  channel  and,  at  the 
same  time,  build  our  bulwarks  strong. 
That  means  friends  in  Europe  as  well  as 
planes  and  arms  appropriate  for  the 
present — not  for  yesterday.  Let  us  build 
our  bulwarks  strong  and  encourage  the 
downtrodden  and  fearful  of  earth  to 
stand  erect  and  not  be  afraid  of  the 
bear  that  walks  like  a  man. 

Let  us  also  engage  in  dynamic  peace¬ 
ful  action.  It  was  with  that  thought  in 
mind  that  I  introduced  in  the  Senate  in 
1945  a  resolution  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Department  of  Peace.  I  meant  just 
that,  Mr.  President.  How  to  proceed, 
when  to  proceed,  and  what  to  say  to 
obtain  peace  requires  consideration  as 
much  as  do  international  pacts.  Let  us 
think  this  thing  over.  There  must  be 
dynamic  action  for  peace  as  well  as  pro¬ 
vision  of  insurance  against  aggression. 

I  believe  that  the  ECA  and  the  pact 
are  insurance  against  aggression.  But, 
Mr.  President  .there  are  180,000,000  Rus¬ 
sians,  with  70  different  tongues,  sprawled 
over  one-sixth  of  the  earth  in  a  state  of 
civilization  which  is  far  down  the  ladder. 
We  claim  to  be  educated.  Are  we  so 


dumb  that  we  cannot  penetrate  that 
curtain?  I  think  there  must  be  dynamic 
and  practical  action  for  peace.  Let  us 
go  the  extra  mile.  At  the  same  time,  let 
us  keep  our  powder  dry. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Swanson,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  1757)  to 
amend  and  extend  the  provisions  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Emergency  Rent 
Act,  approved  December  2,  1941,  as 
amended;  agreed  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
that  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Teague,  and  Mr. 
O'Hara  of  Minnesota  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the 
conference. 

EXTENSION  OF  EUROPEAN  RECOVERY 
PROGRAM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1209)  to  amend  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948. 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING*  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 


Aiken 

Hoey 

Millikin 

Anderson 

HoUand 

Morse 

Baldwin 

Humphrey 

Mundt 

Brewster 

Hunt 

Murray 

Bricker 

Ives 

Myers 

Bridges 

Jenner 

Neely 

Byrd 

Johnson,  Colo. 

O’Conor 

Cain 

Johnson.  Tex. 

O’Mahoney 

Capehart 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Pepper 

Chapman 

Kefauver 

Reed 

Chavez 

Kem 

Robertson 

Connally 

Kerr 

Russell 

Cordon 

Kilgore 

Saltonstall 

Donnell 

Knowland 

Schoeppel 

Douglas 

Langer 

Smith,  Maine 

Downey 

Lodge 

Sparkman 

Ecton 

Long 

Stennis 

Ellender 

Lucas 

Taft 

Ferguson 

McCarran 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Frear 

McCarthy 

Thomas,  Utah 

Fulbright 

McClellan 

Thye 

George 

McFarland 

Tobey 

Gillette 

McGrath 

Tydings 

Graham 

McKellar 

Vandenberg 

Green 

McMahon 

Watkins 

Gurney 

Magnuson 

Wherry 

Hayden 

Maione 

Wiley 

Hendrickson 

Martin 

Williams 

Hickenlooper 

Maybank 

Withers 

Hill 

Miller 

Young 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ninety 
Senators  having  answered  to  their 
names,  a  quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  last  year 
I  supported  the  bill  for  the  Economic  Co¬ 
operation  Administration.  I  did  so  for 
*two  reasons.  One  of  them,  the  princi¬ 
pal  reason — and  I  think  it  still  applies 
today — was  this:  I  felt  very  definitely 
that  we  could  assist  western  Europe  to 
recover  more  rapidly  than  if  that  area 
.were  left  to  its  own  resources.  I  have 
always  had  a  goo’d  deal  of  doubt  about 
the  economic  justification  for  the  pro¬ 
gram,  although  there  may  be  some  rea¬ 
sonable  argument  that  by  helping  those 
countries  recover  more  rapidly,  we  may 
ultimately  increase  the  prosperity  of  the 
United  States.  I  do  not  believe  the  scale 
on  which  we  are  spending  money  can  be 
economically  justified.  But  I  felt  then, 
and  I  feel  now,  that  by  building  up  the 
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recovery  of  those  nations  and  by  ena¬ 
bling  them  to  do  in  perhaps  2  or  3  years 
what  they  might  otherwise  take  10  years 
to  do,  we  would  bring  about  a  condition 
of  prosperity  which  would  prevent  the 
spread  of  communism  as  it  might  other¬ 
wise  spread.  That,  to  my  mind,  was  a 
justification  for  the  original  program, 
and  it  is  an  equally  strong  justification 
for  the  program  today.  That  is  in  spite 
of  the  tremendous  cost  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  fact  that  we 
are  giving  away  a  large  part  of  our  pro¬ 
duction,  thereby  causing  a  reduction 
from  the  standard  of  living  that  our 
people  might  otherwise  have  enjoyed, 
and  in  spite  of  heavier  taxes  than  we 
otherwise  «would  have  had  to  levy,  which 
heavy  taxes  may  interfere  with  the  eco¬ 
nomic  development  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  In  spite  of  all  that,  I  felt 
then,  and  I  feel  now,  that  the  need  for 
fighting  communism  throughout  the 
world,  the  need  for  fighting  the  spread 
of  the  whole  theory  of  totalitarian  gov¬ 
ernment,  was  sufficient  justification  for 
making  the  sacrifices  which  we  have  to 
make  in  this  connection. 

The  other  economic  justification  is 
this:  I  have  always  felt  that  we  are  jus¬ 
tified  in  various  respects  in  assisting  the 
economic  development  of  other  countries, 
in  various  parts  of  the  world;  but  I  think 
that  assistance  must  be  very  carefully 
selected.  It  must  not  impose  a  tremen¬ 
dous  burden  upon  our  taxpayers.  I  be¬ 
lieved  that  when  we  helped  Brazil  de¬ 
velop  her  iron-ore  resources  and  her 
manufacture  of  steel,  probably  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  Brazil  to  which  we  thus  con¬ 
tributed  would  ultimately  result  in  great¬ 
er  exports  from  the  United  States  than 
United  States  exports  of  steel  which 
might  be  replaced  by  the  Brazilian  man¬ 
ufacture  of  steel.  But  that  type  of  jus¬ 
tification  I  think  must  be  very  selective; 
such  operations  must  not  be  conducted 
on  such  a  scale  as  to  develop  a  tremen¬ 
dous  competition  with  our  own  indus¬ 
tries,  and  particularly  they  must  not  de¬ 
velop  the  production  of  goods  which  will 
come  into  the  United  States  in  such  quan¬ 
tities  as  to  put  our  industries  out  of  busi¬ 
ness.  But  I  do  think  there  is  some  justi¬ 
fication  for  a  limited  program  of  that 
kind.  But,  Mr.  President,  in  order  to  jus¬ 
tify  any  such  program  as  that  embodied 
in  the  Marshall  plan  I  think  we  must  rely 
upon  the  necessity  of  fighting  the  Com¬ 
munist  threat  throughout  the  world. 

I  was  on  the  continent  of  Europe  in 
Npvember  and  December,  I  was  not  able 
to  go  to  England.  I  think  the  facts  show 
that  our  aid  has  had  the  effect  on  com¬ 
munism  which  we  desired  it  to  have. 
That  has  been  largely  through  the  ef¬ 
fect  on  morale  through  the  fact  that 
those  people  felt  they  could  recover  with 
our  assistance,  through  the  encourage¬ 
ment  thus  given  them  to  develop  their 
own  industries  and  to  expand  their  own 
activities. 

In  general,  I  believe  that  our  program 
has  been  administered  as  Congress 
wished  it  to  be  administered;  in  other 
words,  by  giving  specific  aid  for  things 
which  were  clearly  worth  while,  and 
from  which  there  would  be  a  return.  In 
general,  the  aid  has  not  been  given  on  a 
political  basis.  I  think  that  to  a  certain 


extent  the  State  Department  has  brought 
pressure  to  bear  on  the  Economic  Cooper¬ 
ation  Administration  to  make  certain 
political  advances  which  probably  were 
not  justified  economically,  but  this  has 
been  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 
There  is  not  much  question  that  the 
ECA  was  used  in  Italy  to  influence  the 
Italian  election;  and  in  proper  cases  I 
think  we  must  admit  that,  in  view  of 
political  implications,  we  may  perhaps 
depart  from  the  general  economic  pur¬ 
pose,  to  carry  out  the  morale  purpose  and 
to  conduct  a  direct  battle  against  com¬ 
munism.  There  is  not  much  question 
that  we  interfered  in  the  Italian  election, 
and  interfered  successfully,  and  that  to 
a  certain  extent  ECA  funds  were  used 
for  projects  in  connection  with  accom¬ 
plishing  that  end  and  in  carrying  out 
that  purpose,  and  that  such  use  of  funds 
might  not  otherwise  have  been  justified. 
Moreover,  there  can  be  no  question  that 
in  various  respects — more  in  the  future, 
I  think,  than  in  the  past — we  are  doing 
specific  things  to  remedy  bottlenecks  in 
European  production.  We  are  able  to 
furnish  supplies  which  no  one  else  can 
furnish,  and  those  supplies  will  enable 
the  people  of  Europe  to  achieve  a  produc¬ 
tion  many  times  the  value  of  the  supplies 
we  furnish. 

I  wish  to  pay  a  tribute,  here  and  now, 
to  the  very  excellent  organization  built 
"up  by  Mr.  Hoffman.  He  has  put  busi¬ 
nessmen  in  charge,  as  we  desired  they 
should  be.  He  has  followed,  I  think,  the 
wishes  of  Congress  in  that  respect;  and 
while,  of  course,  there  are  no  doubt  many 
projects  which  can  be  properly  criticized, 
I  feel  that  the  European  Economic  Ad¬ 
ministration  has  been  successful  within 
the  purposes  laid  down  by  Congress  in 
the  act  which  we  passed  last  year.  I 
think  also  they  have  pushed  as  far  as 
they  can  to  force  the  beneficiary  coun¬ 
tries  to  use  their  own  resources.  The 
backing  of  ECA  has  probably  been  the 
most  influential  factor  in  leading  the 
French  to  balance  their  budget  and  re¬ 
store  some  confidence  in  the  French 
franc — a  far  more  important  project 
than  any  specific  goods  we  could  furnish 
to  France.  Our  Administrator  has  taken 
a  strong  position,  almost  interfering  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  France,  in  de¬ 
manding  that  if  they  want  this  aid  to 
continue  they  must  balance  their  own 
budget,  and  there  is,  at  least,  today  the 
promise  of  a  balanced  budget  and  of  a 
government  much  stronger,  I  think,  by 
reason  of  our  action  than  it  would 
otherwise  have  been. 

I  think  conditions  in  France  illustrate 
the  fact  that  to  a  large  extent  what  they 
themselves  do  is  a  good  deal  more  im¬ 
portant  than  what  we  do.  Mr.  Bruce 
himself,  in  testimony  before  the  com¬ 
mittee,  in  effect,  said  that  France  has 
no  serious  economic  problems.  Their 
problems  are  political.  They  have  a 
system  of  government  which  results  in 
government  by  coalition,  which  is  always 
a  weak  government,  because  if  any  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  coalition  departs  when  an 
effort  is  made  to  pass  strong  economic 
measures  there  is  no  longer  a  majority. 
We  have  seen  four  or  five  governments 
in  France  within  the  past  2  years,  and 
that,  of  course,  has  led  to  a  lack  of  con¬ 


fidence  in  the  government  and  a  lack  of 
confidence  in  the  franc;  and  unless  their 
currency  is  restored  by  their  own  action, 
our  assistance  cannot  do  very  much  good. 
But  up  to  date  I  believe  that  Mr.  Hoff¬ 
man’s  organization  has  assisted  the 
French  Government  to  do  what  it  ought 
to  do  and  has  succeeded  in  strengthening 
that  Government. 

But  we  are  asked  at  this  time  to  au¬ 
thorize  $5,430,000,000  of  appropriations 
and  expenditures  between  now  and  July 
1,  a  year  from  now.  Certainly  we  have 
the  right  to  examine  again  the  real  basis 
of  the  program,  its  necessities  and  its 
dangers.  The  thing  I  think  we  ought  to 
Consider  first  is  our  own  position.  We 
concluded  a  year  ago  that  we  could  afford 
to  do  what  we  did — appropriate  approxi¬ 
mately  $5,000,000,000  for  the  program. 
I  had  hoped  there  would-  be  a  substantial 
reduction  this  year.  Theoretically  there 
is  a  reduction;  but  nevertheless  we  are 
now  asked  to  authorize  the  ECA  to  spend 
a  total  of  $5,430,000,000,  $400,000,000 
more  than  we  authorized  them  to  spend 
a  year  ago.  True,  it  is  for  15  months, 
but  it  can  all  be  encumbered  and  all  be 
authorized  at  any  period  after  the  1st 
of  July  of  this  year. 

We  face  this  year  in  contrast  to  last 
year  a  substantial  deficit  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  budget.  The  President’s  budget 
calls  for  expenditures  during  the  next 
year  of  $41,800,000,000,  and  he  estimates 
receipts  at  $41,000,000,000,  leaving  a 
deficit  of  $800,000,000.  He  demands  $4,- 
000,000,000  of  additional  taxes  on  top  of 
the  tremendous  tax  burden  from  which 
we  suffer  today.  Of  the  proposed  ex¬ 
penditures  $6,700,000,000  altogether  are 
for  foreign  aid  and  $15,000,000,000  for 
the  national  military  forces. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Indiana? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Does  the  $41,800,- 
000,000  include  $1,800,000,000  with  which 
to  rearm  western  Europe? 

Mr.  TAFT.  No;  it  does  not  include 
that.  I  shall  come  to  that. 

We  have,  as  the  Senator  has  said,  a 
proposal,  at  least  a  tentative  suggestion, 
that  we  should  appropriate  $1,500,000,- 
000  or  more  for  military  aid  to  Europe, 
which  would  by  that  much  increase  the 
deficit.  There  are  always  other  proj¬ 
ects  outside  the  budget.  There  are  pro¬ 
posals  for  increases  in  salaries,  which 
are  not  taken  care  of  in  the  budget.  A 
good  many  of  the  new  projects  are  cov¬ 
ered  in  the  budget,  such  as  education, 
housing,  and  various  other  things.  There 
are  included  universal  military  training 
and  a  number  of  other  things,  but  quite 
a  few  things  are  not  included,  so  that 
the  expenses  can  be  still  larger. 

If  we  do  not  cut  the  budget,  I  do  not 
see  any  way  to  avoid  a  tax  increase  by 
the  first  of  July,  when  we  look  over  what 
we  have  authorized  and  what  is  likely  to 
be  spent  in  the  next  year.  If  we  accept 
the  budget  without  a  cut,  we  are  bound 
it  seems  to  me  to  increase  taxes.  I 
agree  that  a  tax  increase  would  be  a  se¬ 
rious  threat  to  the  welfare  and  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  United  States,  and  yet  I 
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do  not  personally  want  to  see  Govern¬ 
ment  deficit-financing,  when  we  have  a 
very  high  state  of  prosperity  in  the 
United  States.  The  only  way  it  seems  to 
me  to  avoid  it  is  to  cut  expenses— all 
expenses. 

If  we  are  not  willing  to  cut  the  ECA 
expense,  then  it  seems  to  me  we  cannot 
cut  any  other  expense.  We  have  a  right 
to  say  we  have  reached  a  point  where, 
no  matter  what  theory  may  justify  it, 
an  expenditure  of  $5,430,000,000  exceeds 
what  this  country  can  afford  to  give  away 
to  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  is  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  thing.  It  is  something  that 
no  country  in  the  world  has  ever  before 
done.  It  is  something  far  beyond  any 
obligation  we  can  possibly  have  assumed. 
I  think  at  least  10  percent  can  be  saved 
in  the  administration  of  any  program 
without  seriously  changing  the  character 
of  the  program  or  the  importance  of  the 
aid  that  is  given. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Indiana? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  able  Senator  from  Ohio  this  ques¬ 
tion:  I  believe  he  stated  the  President’s 
budget  was  $41,800,000,000,  which  did 
not  include  rearming  western  Europe 
and  possibly  other  projects,  and  that  he 
anticipated  the  revenues  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  would  be  about  $41,000,000,000;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  TAFT.  That  is  the  budget;  yes. 

Mr.  CAPEHART  My  question  is,  does 
the  able  Senator  from  Ohio  feel,  or  is 
there  any  other  Senator  who  feels  that 
this  Nation  at  the  present  tax  rates  will 
collect  as  much  money  in  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1950,  as  it  will  collect 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1949, 
or  as  much  money  as  it  collected  in  the 
fiscal  year  which  ended  June  30,  1948? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  do  not  quite  agree  with 
the  Senator  that  we  face  any  very  serious 
loss  in  taxes  in  the  next  fiscal  year.  So 
far  as  I  can  judge  from  the  general  in¬ 
formation  I  can  get,  the  level  of  activity 
in  the  calendar  year  1949  ought  to  be 
about  the  same  as  for  the  calendar  year 
1948.  It  perhaps  may  not  be  quite  so 
good,  but  I  think  it  is  likely  to  be.  When 
we  come  to  1950,  I  am  not  at  all  certain 
there  may  not  be  a  substantial  falling 
off  in  personal  income  taxes.  Corpora¬ 
tion  taxes  collected  in  1950  will  be  based 
on  operations  in  1949,  and  I  do  not  look 
for  any  tremendous  reduction. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  We  are  talking 
about  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1950.  Can  there  be  any  question  in  the 
Senator’s  mind  that  farm  prices  are 
down  from  25  to  33  V3  percent,  with  prices 
falling  each  day,  with  the  worker’s  pay 
check  becoming  smaller  each  week,  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  he  is  working 
fewer  hours? 

Mr.  TAFT.  With  due  respect  to  the 
Senator,  there  is  no  evidence  of  that  as 
yet.  That  may  be  a  thing  that  is  going 
to  happen,  but  so  far  as  the  statistical 
records  show,  there  has  been  no  substan¬ 
tial  falling  off.  There  were  actually 
more  people  employed  in  February  of  this 
year  than  in  February  last  year.  There 


were  more  unemployed,  but  also  there 
were  more  people  employed,  taking  up  a 
part  of  the  increase  in  the  labor  force. 
The  Senator  and  I  can  talk  all  day  about 
a  question  of  this  sort.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  it  is  uncertain.  We  may  not 
agree  on  whether  the  Government  can 
raise  $41,000,000,000,  but  I  would  rather 
not  get  into  a  detailed  discussion  of  that. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  TAFT.  No,  I  would  rather  not 
yield  further  to  the  Senator  on  this 
question. 

I  think  the  Senator’s  point  is  entirely 
correct,  that  we  cannot  count  on  the 
$41,000,000,000,  but  I  think  in  July  we 
may  probably  be  counting  on  it  with 
some  justification.  If,  however,  we  do 
not  cut  expenses,  if  we  increase  expenses 
and  do  not  begin  to  cut,  I  do  not  see 
how  we  can  justify  not  providing  the 
additional  taxes  that  may  be  necessary. 
But  expenses  can  be  reduced.  It  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  increase  the  expenses  of  the 
Federal  Government  from  $33,800,000,- 
000  in  fiscal  1948  to  $41,800,000,000  in 
fiscal  1950.  Certainly  no  one  can  say 
that  increase  is  absolutely  necessary  and 
cannot  be  cut.  I  have  a  list  of  the  in¬ 
creases,  some  of  which  are  perhaps 
necessary.  The  largest  increase  is  for 
defense,  $3,300,000,000.  The  interna¬ 
tional  budget  increase  is  $2,000,000,000, 
which  I  think  can  be  cut.  The  other 
figures  are  spread  through  a  long  list  of 
all  kinds  of  projects.  Practically  every 
department  of  the  Government  is  in¬ 
cluded.  In  my  opinion,  we  should  start 
with  this  bill  and  cut  10  percent,  and 
continue  to  cut  10  percent  right  down 
the  line,  and  make  such  other  cuts  as  we 
can. 

There  is  in  the  military  budget  $800,- 
000,000  for  universal  military  training, 
which  no  one  seems  to  be  pressing  very 
hard.  I  have  said  before  that  I  think 
perhaps  we  can  save  a  billion  dollars  in 
the  military  budget,  perhaps  more  than 
that.  I  do  not  know  what  the  total  wiH 
be.  But  if  we  are  to  avoid  a  tax  increase 
we  must  save  on  everything.  If  we  are 
not  willing  to  save  on  this  particular  for¬ 
eign  appropriation,  we  cannot  explain  to 
the  American  people  why  we  must  cut 
on  the  things  in  which  they  are  in¬ 
terested.  If  we  are  in  a  position  where 
we  have  to  save,  we  must  save  all  the 
way  down  the  line,  and  we  should  begin 
by  making  a'  cut  here.  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  am  willing  to  cut  everything 
which  is  not  of  an  absolutely  obligatory 
nature,  such  as  interest  on  bonds,  as  we 
go  through  the  various  appropriations. 

My  principal  aim  in  speaking  today  is 
to  make  the  point  that  there  is  no  abso¬ 
lute  necessity  for  the  exact  amount  which 
is  demanded  by  the  ECA,  and  to  show 
that  the  theory,  which  is  very  prevalent, 
that  it  must  be  this  amount  or  else  we 
lose  the  whole  thing,  is  an  utterly  un¬ 
sound  theory.  To  the  extent  that  we  do 
aid  the  European  nations,  our  assistance 
has  value  to  them.  To  the  extent  that 
they  have  good  propositions,  we  can  help 
them,  regardless  of  whether  we  go  on 
helping  them  a  little  more  somewhere 
else.  But  there  is  no  sacred  feature 
in  the  so-called  balance-of-payments 
theoiy,  which  is,  after  all,  the  basis  of 


the  requirements  which  are  finally  pre¬ 
sented  to  us  by  the  ECA. 

There  has  been  an  argument  made  to 
the  effect  that  there  is  a  tremendous  dan¬ 
ger  to  us  in  building  up  competitors,  I 
think,  to  a  certain  extent,  that  is  true,  if 
it  is  too  strongly  done.  I  think  we  have 
to  face  the  fact,  however,  that  if  we  want 
a  generally  prosperous  world  we  cannot 
hope  to  compete  with  most  of  the  foreign 
nations  in  export  trade.  I  think  we  are 
bound  to  lose  our  export  trade  as  we  go 
along.  I  think  we  have  to  face  that  fact, 
anyway.  We  shall  have  to  face  it  a  little 
faster  by  helping  other  nations  to  make 
more  progress  than  they  might  otherwise 
make.  The  arguments  which  ijave  been 
made  by  some  Senators  do  not  impress 
me  particularly,  but  I  do  not  see  why  we 
should  proceed  on  such  a  wholesale  scale 
and  so  rapidly  as  to  threaten  seriously 
the  industries  of  this  country.  I  think 
we  shall  have  to  admit  that  we  cannot 
maintain  the  highest  standard  of  living 
in  the  world  and  at  the  same  time  hope 
successfully  to  compete  in  the  export 
market  with  the  British  or  other  nations 
who  happen  to  have  a  living  standard 
which  is  much  lower  than  our  own.  I  do 
not  see  how  we  can  hope  not  to  lose  some 
of  the  tremendous  export  trade  we  have 
today.  But  I  think  we  can  stop  short  of 
letting  those  nations  ship  goods  to  this 
country  and  destroy  industries  already 
established  here,  and  put  American 
workmen  out  of  work.  But  that  is  a  sub¬ 
ject  which  will  be  more  in  order  when 
we  reach  the  bill  to  extend  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act. 

I  think,  therefore,  there  is  some  ques¬ 
tion  about  our  overdoing  this  help  to  the 
extent  of  building  up  industries  in  the 
recipient  countries,  particularly  in  cases 
where  we  do  it  so  cheaply  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  beneficiaries.  Most 
people  have  to  save  money  in  order  to 
establish  an  industry.  We  are  enabling 
the  businessmen  in  Europe  to  go  ahead 
without  any  such  saving.  Perhaps  we 
are  even  establishing  some  European  in¬ 
dustries  without  the  fixed  charges  which 
our  own  industries  must  pay,  when  we 
advance,  or  practically  give,  money  to 
the  French  and  Italian  Governments  and- 
they  use  the  money  to  improve  the  auto¬ 
mobile  factories  which  both  nations  own. 
The  French  Government  owns  the  prin¬ 
cipal  automobile  factory  in  France,  and 
the  Italian  Government  owns  the  princi¬ 
pal  automobile  factory  in  Italy.  To  the 
extent  we  set  them  up,  those  people  may 
not  have  any  of  the  fixed  charges  which 
our  own  automobile  companies  have.  I 
do  not  think  we  want  to  go  to  the  extent 
of  subsidizing  them,  forever,  and  enable 
them  to  make  goods  more  cheaply  than 
we  ourselves  are  doing. 

We  are  giving  "the  English  the  money 
to  build  up  a  complete  airplane  industry 
which  will  be  subsidized  by  the  British 
Government  to  compete  with  our  indus¬ 
try  which  is  subsidized  to  a  much  less 
extent  than  is  the  British  Overseas  Air¬ 
ways.  We  are  enabling  England,  under 
this  general  plan,  to  set  aside  20  percent 
of  her  national  income  for  rehabilitation, 
rebuilding,  and  extension  of  factories  of 
all  kinds.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  20  percent 
is  a  good  deal  more  than  we  are  setting 
aside  for  ourselves.  The  President’s 
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economic  advisers  stated  that  15  percent 
was  too  much  in  the  United  States.  If 
we  should  not  get  the  English  competing 
with  our  industries  quite  so  fast  I  do  not 
think  there  would  be  any  serious  injury 
to  the  British  people  as  a  whole.  The 
British  will  certainly  take  advantage  of 
everything  they  can.  I  was  very  much 
interested  in  their  plan  for  using  these 
funds  to  do  two  things: 

First,  to  build  up  an  export  trade  into 
the  United  Spates. 

Second,  to  cut  down  imports  from  the 
United  States. 

They  are  very  frank  in  the  economic 
survey  for  1949  which  was  presented  to 
Parliament  by  the  Chancelor  of  the 
Exchequer,  in  which  it  is  said: 

In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  past  3  years 
the  proportion  of  total  United  Kingdom  ex¬ 
ports  at  present  going  to  North  America  is 
still  slightly  lower  than  prewar.  While  we 
have  established  a  firm  foundation  for  a 
further  intensification  of  our  export  drive 
In  these  markets,  we  must  in  the  next  2  or 
3  years  greatly  increase  exports  to  Canada 
and  the  United  States  if  we  are  to  become 
Independent  of  ER.P  aid  without  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  standard  of  living.  It  Is,  of 
course,  true  that  In  the  last  2  years  the 
contribution  of  exports  to  alleviating  the 
dollar  shortage  is  not  accurately  measured 
by  statistics  of  direct  exports  to  the  United 
States  or  Canada.  Much,  for  Instance,  of  the 
textiles  sold  to  commonwealth  countries 
achieved  dollar  savings  by  the  sterling  area 
quite  as  effectively  as  the  textiles  exported 
to  North  America,  since  the  alternative  to 
Imports  from  this  country  for  the  common¬ 
wealth  countries  was  to  make  their  essential 
purchases  of  textiles  from  the  United  States. 
From  the  standpoint  of  our  dollar  deficit,  the 
two  transactions  were  equally  helpful.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  an  intensive  drive  to  increase  our 
direct  dollar  earnings  is  vital. 

A  notable  advance  in  exports  to  North 
America  has  already  occurred,  and  we  have 
also  built  up  promising  markets  for  some 
manufactures  which  were  not  exported  to 
the  United  States  or  Canada  before  the  war. 
The  time  has  now  arrived  however  when  we 
can  and  must  Intensify  our  attack  on  the 
North  American  market.  National  incomes 
in  North  America  are  at  unprecedented  levels 
and  the  prospects  for  increased  sales  of 
manufactures  are  very  promising.  Our  task 
is  to  produce  goods  which,  through  design, 
quality,  and  price  will  command  buyers  in  a 
free  market,  and  we  certainly  cannot  rely 
on  securing  more  favorable  conditions  for 
the  entry  of  our  goods  than  exist  today. 

If  the  result  of  our  not  giving  them 
quite  so  much  cash  today  would  be  to 
make  it  impossible  for  them  to  put  on 
quite  so  intensive  a  drive,  I  think  on  the 
whole  American  industry  might  be  well 
satisfied  to  await  that  competition  for  a 
while. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  certain  the 
Senator  has  read  the  hearings  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  in 
which  Mr.  Finletter,  who  testified, 
brought  out  facts  which  to  me  are  really 
astounding.  He  says  that  what  the  Brit¬ 
ish  intend  to  do  is  to  cut  down  their  im¬ 
ports  from  the  Western  Hemisphere  60 
percent,  and  increase  exports  by  83  per¬ 
cent-over  prewar. 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  Senator  is  under¬ 
stating  it.  The  British  plan  is  to  in¬ 
crease  exports  to  the  United  States  by 
183  percent  over  prewar,  not  83  percent. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  quoting  from 
Mr.  Finletter. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  think  the  Senator  will 
find  that  it  is  a  183-percent  increase, 
rather  than  an  83  percent  increase. 

I  continue  reading: 

The  Government  is  resolved  to  play  a  full 
part  in  the  North  American  export  drive, 
and  is  developing  plans  for  the  reenforce¬ 
ment  of  practical  assistance  for  exporters. 

They  are  going  to  subsidize  some  of 
their  exports  to  the  United  States. 

The  third  way  of  solving  the  dollar  prob¬ 
lem — the  reduction  of  imports  from  dollar 
sources — demands  the  encouragement  of 
production  in  the  nondollar  world  in  order 
that  increasing  supplies  may  be  available  for 
export  to  us.  The  postwar  recovery  of  pri¬ 
mary  production  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
together  with  projects  for  new  development 
in  the  colonies  and  elsewhere,  have  made 
progress  in  1948,  but  must  be  pressed  further 
in  1949. 

I  think  the  following  sheds  an  interest¬ 
ing  light  on  the  British  attitude  in  this 
whole  affair: 

The  Government  has  therefore  welcomed 
the  declaration  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  that  the  United  States  intends  to 
embark  on  a  bold  new  program  for  making 
the  benefits  of  scientific  and  industrial 
progress  available  for  the  improyement  of 
underdeveloped  areas.  Important  develop¬ 
ments  of  this  kind  are  already  going  for¬ 
ward  within  the  Colonial  territories  of  the 
Commonwealth.  These,  besides  contribut¬ 
ing  to  the  welfare  of  the  Colonial  peoples 
and  to  the  saving  of  dollars  for  ourselves, 
also  leads  to  an  expansion  of  the  Colonies’ 
dollar  income  and  to  increase  nondollar  sup¬ 
plies  for  other  countries,  particularly  those 
of  western  Europe. 

The  President’s  bold  new  program  for 
helping  the  world  is  interpreted  very 
promptly  into  dollars  for  the  British, 
and  it  is  used  as  a  method  for  reducing 
the  imports  they  might  otherwise  have 
to  take  from  the  United  States,  in  other 
words,  reducing  the  exports  the  United 
States  can  made. 

I  have  much  sympathy  for  the  British 
position,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  a  small 
reduction  of  10  percent  in  the  appropria¬ 
tion  designed  for  the  British  would  not 
damage  the  British  people  to  any  great 
extent,  and  it  may  be  just  as  well  that 
our  manufactures  have  a  little  longer 
time  to  meet  these  competitive  methods, 
certainly  as  coming  from  England. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  mind  our  help¬ 
ing  the  British,  but  I  do  not  see  the  ne¬ 
cessity  for  providing  the  money  for  such 
a  very  rapid  building  up  of  the  capital 
assets  of  the  British.  I  think  we  can 
afford  to  help  people  in  specified  proj¬ 
ects,  and  I  hope  we  will  for  a  long  time 
to  come.  I  hope  particularly  in  the  more 
backward  countries  we  may  be  able  to 
help.  But  today  the  British  have  from 
15  to  20  percent  greater  production  than 
they  had  before  the  war,  and  I  cannot 
see  how  they  can  claim  that  they  must 
have  exactly  the  amount  specified  or 
their  whole  economy  will  break  down. 
It  is  an  impossible  argument  to  sustain. 

My  point  is  that  there  is  danger  in 
overdoing  the  capital-investment  pro¬ 
gram.  What  we  do  in  the  way  of  capital 
investment  should  be  gradual  and  selec¬ 
tive,  with  just  as  much  benefit  to  them 
and  just  as  little  injury  to  our  own  busi¬ 
ness  as  possible. 


In  the  third  place,  I  think  we  must 
realize  that  after  all  this  whole  Marshall 
plan  is  only  a  temporary  program,  and 
that  it  must  be  gradually  reduced  if  it  is 
not  to  become  a  permanent  program  of 
support  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  We 
certainly  cannot  permanently  support  a 
people  at  a  standard  of  living  above  that 
which  they  are  able  to  earn  for  them¬ 
selves.  The  theory  of  our  assistance  to 
the  various  peoples,  in  the  way  of  addi¬ 
tional  food  relief,  is  that  we  help  them 
to  stay  on  a  certain  standard  of  living 
which  they  are  not  wholly  earning  today, 
on  the  theory  that  they  can  earn  it 
within  a  very  reasonable  time  after  the 
emergency  of  the  war  has  passed.  It 
would  be  very  dangerous  to  support  them 
on  a  standard  higher  than  they  could 
reasonably  hope  to  make  permanent,  be¬ 
cause  then  sooner  or  later  they  would 
have  to  come  down,  and  at  that  time 
there  would  be  a  very  bitter  feeling 
against  us  because  we  did  not  continue 
affording  them  relief  on  the  previous 
basis. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  there 
clearly  should  be  a  steady  reduction  in 
the  aid  as  the  various  countries  better 
their  own  production.  If  they  increase 
their  standard  of  living  from  their  own 
resources,  it  seems  to  me  the  assistance 
we  give  them  should  be  gradually  de¬ 
creased.  All  the  evidence  is  that  they 
have  increased  their  production,  and 
from  such  increase  in  production  it  seems 
obvious  to  me  that  our  assistance,  at 
least  in  the  form  of  relief,  should  be 
gradually  reduced. 

As  I  said  before  $5,430,000,000  for 
ECA  is  more  than  we  appropriated  last 
year.  In  fact,  it  is  for  15  months,  which 
is  a  long  way  off.  For  practical  purposes, 
the  money  is  available  for  authorization 
as  soon  as  the  1st  of  July  comes.  I 
should  like  to  see  a  total  amount  less 
than  we  appropriated  last  year,  a  clear 
notice  that  we  are  beginning  to  cut  down, 
that  the  program  is  temporary,  and  that 
we  are  not  going  permanently  to  con¬ 
tinue  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  main  point  I  wish 
to  make  is  that  no  matter  how  strongly 
one  may  favor  the  program,  no  matter 
how  much  good  it  may  do,  there  is  no 
sacredness  in  the  amount  requested. 
The  Senator  from  Michigan  has  said 
that,  Mr.  Hoffman  has  said  it,  and  I 
think  we  are  free  to  consider  whether 
we  cannot  make  a  reduction,  as  I  think 
we  should  also  make  it  in  programs  lor 
domestic  purposes. 

Mr.  Hoffman,  when  he  was  called  back 
after  the  Mayhew  statement,  made  a 
statement  regarding  the  importance  of 
various  things,  and  as  to  why  we  could 
not  cut  in  some  fields.  He  said: 

The  British  program  did  not  allow  for  any 
increase  in  stocks,  though  in  the  case  of 
many  raw  materials  stocks  are  now  barely 
at  safe  working  levels.  By  “stocks”  I  mean 
inventories.  Therefore,  cuts  in  imports  bear 
directly  upon  production.  What  this  means 
is  that  if  Britain  has  to  reduce  imports  of 
raw  materials,  then  British  resources  cannot 
be  fully  and  efficiently  utilized.  Moreover, 
the  effect  of  this  kind  of  a  cut  is  bound  to  be 
cumulative.  If  British  production  cannot 
be  maintained  and  expanded  up  to  the  full 
limit  permitted  by  British  manpower  and 
resources,  then  Britain’s  export  earnings  can¬ 
not  be  as  large  as  they  have  been  estimated. 
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I  think  Mr.  Hoffman  has  the  right 
basis  of  the  program.  There  are  still 
items  which  I  do  not  think  we  should  cut. 
We  can  well  take  the  British  example. 
The  same  principle  applies  throughout. 
The  British  would  get  in  12  months  $940,- 
090,000.  Out  of  the  whole  sum  they 
would  get  a  much  larger  figure  than 
that.  They  would  get  $1,260,000,000  out 
of  the  total  amount  in  the  bill. 

For  the  moment  let  us  figure  on  $940,- 
000,000.  So  far  as  I  can  make  out,  that 
figure  is  reached  on  a  general  balance- 
of-payments  theory.  They  want  so 
much;  they  make  a  plan;  they  decide: 
“We  want  to  have  a  certain  breadth  of 
activity.  We  want  a  certain  standard 
of  living.  We  want  a  certain  amount  of 
food.  We  want  to  put  a  certain  amount 
of  money  into  fixed  capital.  We  want  to 
export  a  certain  amount  of  goods.  When 
we  get  all  through  with  that,  we  find  we 
have  to  import  from  the  United  States 
$940,000,000  of  money.  That  is  the  fig¬ 
ure  which  is  absolutely  necessary  if  the 
plan  is  to  work.  Otherwise  we  will  be 
lost." 

I  completely  disagree  with  that  theory. 
Mr.  Hoffman  says  that  the  total  British 
production  is  $42,200,000,000.  If  they 
lose  $200,000,000,  less  than  one-half  of 
1  percent  of  that  amount,  surely  no 
serious  damage  will  be  done  to  their  en¬ 
tire  economy.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  valid 
argument.  If  we  take  $94,000,000  out  of 
$940,000,000  and  select  the  things  that 
are  least  necessary,  in  that  case  about 
one-quarter  of  1  percent  of  their  total 
annual  products,  I  do  not  see  how  it  can 
affect  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
British. 

We  hear  more  and  more  about  the  dol¬ 
lar  deficit,  and  that  we  must  make  up 
the  dollar  deficit.  What  is  a  dollar 
deficit?  We  accept  the  term  without 
disputing  the  basis  on  which  it  is 
founded.  There  is  not  any  dollar  deficit. 
There  are  plenty  of  dollars  in  the  world. 
What  is  meant  is  that  Great  Britain 
wants  to  import  more  from  the  west  than 
she  ships  to  the  west.  She  is  actually 
balancing  her  exports.  She  has  an  ex¬ 
cess  of  exports  to  other  parts  of  the  world 
which  balances  the  deficiency  to  the 
United  States.  She  is  building  up  credits 
and  paying  debts  4n  other  parts  of  the 
world  through  the  excess  of  exports  to 
other  parts  of  the  world.  Of  course,  if 
we  do  not  lend  her  the  money  she  will 
not  have  a  dollar  deficit  because  she  will 
not  be  able  to  import  from  the  west  all 
the  goods  she  would  like  to  import.  The 
dollar  deficit  is  produced  solely  by  her 
desire  to  import  things  that  she  is  not 
able  to  or  cannot  afford  to  import.  It 
is  said  that  she  has  always  had  a  de¬ 
ficiency  of  exports.  She  has  always  im¬ 
ported  more  than  she  has  exported,  and 
paid  for  the  difference  by  the  invisible 
balance  which  she  no  longer  has.  Again 
the  process  is  stated  backward.  She  im¬ 
ported  more  than  she  exported  because 
she  had  those  invisible  assets  to  pay  for 
the  excess  imports.  If  she  had  not  had 
them,  she  would  not  have  imported  an 
excess. 

The  dollar  deficit  is  created  only  by  the 
British  plan.  She  cannot  have  a  dollar 
deficit  unless  some  country  gives  her  the 
money  to  pay  for  goods  in  excess  of  what 


she  can  afford  to  pay  for.  The  truth  is 
that,  taking  the  world  as  a  whole,  a  dol¬ 
lar  deficit  simply  means  that  people  are 
not  producing  enough  to  maintain  them¬ 
selves  at  the  standard  of  living  which 
they  would  like  to  enjoy. 

The  English  now  live  in  a  completely 
planned  economy.  Sir  Stafford  Cripps 
has  a  planned  economy  which  puts  the 
planned  economy  of  Leon  Keyserling  in 
the  field  of  theory.  He  has  the  whole 
thing  planned  out.  It  is  all  on  paper. 
It  sets  forth  what  the  British  must  do, 
what  everybody  in  Britain  is  obliged  to 
do,  what  they  are  going  to  eat  and  what 
they  are  going  to  make.  The  entire 
thing  is  worked  on  a  plan  which  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  people. 

The  point  I  make  is  that  we  do  not 
have  to  accept  that  plan.  They  reach 
their  requirement  figures  because  those 
are  the  figures  to  which  their  plan  gets 
them. 

What  is  their  plan?  Their  plan, 
roughly,  is  this:  Out  of  a  total  national 
income  of  about  £13,000,000,000  they 
are  going  to  spend  20  perecent  on  cap¬ 
ital  investments,  about  15  percent  on 
exports,  and  65  percent  on  domestic  con¬ 
sumption.  The  domestic  consumption 
includes  food  and  clothing.  It  includes, 
of  course,  rents  for  housing.  It  includes 
also  government  subsidies  on  food.  If 
we  tried  to  do  the  same  thing  in  this 
country  we  would  be  subsidizing  food 
about  $8,000,000,000  a  year.  It  includes 
their  health  and  welfare  services  on  a 
scale  which,  if  we  conducted  them  on 
the  same  scale  in  this  country,  would 
cost  us  about  $6,000,000,000  a  year.  That 
part  of  the  consumption  which  is  al¬ 
lotted  to  the  people  in  this  economic  plan 
Includes  various  other  government 
services. 

I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  make  our¬ 
selves  responsible  for  tHat  plan.  I  do 
not  care  how  they  distribute  their 
money.  I  do  not  care  how  they  choose 
to  take  the  resources  they  have  and 
distribute  them  to  capital  account,  to 
domestic  account,  or  whether  they  want 
an  austerity  program  or  some  other  kind 
of  program;  whether  they  want  to  dis¬ 
tribute  their  income,  take  it  away  from 
some  people  and  give  it  to  others.  We 
do  that  ourselves,  but  *hot  quite  to  the 
extent  it  is  being  done  in  England.  I 
do  not  think  we  ought  to  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion,  however,  of  having  to  stand  by  and 
approve  any  particular  plan.  I  think 
we  ought  to  figure  out  what  things  will 
really  help  them,  and  give  them  those 
things  to  the  extent  we  can  afford  to 
give  them,  looking  at  our  own  position  as 
well. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  during  1948  the  net  invisible  re¬ 
turns  to  Britain  were  notably  better,  giv¬ 
ing  a  surplus  over  the  year  of  £98,000,- 
000,  as  compared  with  a  deficit  of  £189,- 
000,000  in  1947?  That  is  shown  in  the 
table  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
from  which  the  Senator  was  reading. 
As  I  arrived  at  the  figures  in  examining 
the  table,  they  took  what  they  called 
some  of  their  invisible  dollars,  namely, 
for  the  support  of  the  military,  relief 


and  rehabilitation,  Germany,  adminis¬ 
trative,  diplomatic,  and  so  forth,  war  dis¬ 
posals  and  settlements,  and  “other  gov¬ 
ernment,"  and  then  they  took  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  shipping.  Interest,  profits  and 
dividends,  films  and  travel,  and  the  final 
summation  in  the  table  shows  that 
whereas  in  1947  their  net  deficiency  was 
£189,000,000,  they  had  in  1948  a  surplus 
of  some  £98,000,000. 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
There  has  been  a  steady  improvement, 
and  I  think  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the 
British  Government.  I  think  they  have 
done  a  wonderful  job,  so  far  as  that  is 
concerned.  I  am  not  criticising  it.  I 
say  only  that  we  have  not  made  this 
plan,  and  that  we  do  not  have  to  fol¬ 
low  it,  and  that  the  plan  is  subject  to 
change.  The  British  can  change  it. 
There  is  nothing  sacred,  in  other  words, 
in  the  conclusion  of  a  dollar  deficit 
reached  from  tfre  provisions  of  that  plan. 

Take  the  20  percent  to  capital.  The 
British  want  to  take  20  percent  of  their 
income  and  put  it  into  capital.  They 
want  to  put  15  percent  into  exports.  All 
this  austerity  business  is  based  on  their 
own  determination  that  they  are  going 
to  take  income  away  from  consumption 
and  give  it  to  capital  and  to  exports. 
That  is  all  right.  I  think  that  is  prob¬ 
ably  good  for  the  long  distance  benefit  Of 
the  British.  But  it  is  not  an  absolutely 
necessary  plan  which  we  have  to  under¬ 
write  and  support. 

In  the  economic  report  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  he  said: 

At  present,  private  capital  expenditures — ■ 

That  is  in  the  United  States — 
are  running  at  15  percent  of  the  Nation’s 
economic  budget,  reflecting  in  part  the  need 
to  make  up  for  wartime  and  some  prewar 
deficiencies.  The  shift  to  more  sustainable 
long-run  patterns  will  require  a  relative  de¬ 
cline  to  about  11  or  12  percent  of  the  Nation’s 
economic  budget,  though  perhaps  a  moderate 
increase  in  absolute  amounts. 

If  we  include  public  works  of  Federal 
and  State  governments  it  will  add  about 
2  percent;  so  we  are  running  at  17  per¬ 
cent,  though  the  relative  decline  would 
place  the  figure  at  13  or  14  percent.  The 
British  are  running  at  20  percent.  But 
certainly  we  do  not  necessarily  have  to 
guarantee  that  they  shall  run  at  20  per¬ 
cent,  and  they  could  cut  it  down. 

Then  they  propose  that  15  percent 
shall  go  to  exports.  They  are  exporting 
more  than  they  are  receiving  from  the 
rest  of  the  world.  That  means  they  are 
extending  credits  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
to  build  up  their  export  trade.  Some 
of  that  export  trade  is  going  to  Russia. 
That  has  been  criticized  here.  They  cer¬ 
tainly  do  not  necessarily  have  to  extend 
credit  for  export  trade,  as  they  are  doing 
to  various  countries  throughout  the 
world.  And  they  do  not  get  any  immedi¬ 
ate  benefit  from  the  sale  of  goods  for 
which  they  have  to  extend  credit.  They 
might  cut  the  export  figure  slightly. 

In  the  same  field  there  is  no  doubt  that 
they  have  held  down  consumption  below 
what  it  would  otherwise  be,  but  it  is  a 
little  bit  difficult  to  see  that  there  is  a 
tremendous  degree  of  austerity  in  Britain 
as  a  whole,  because  the  country  as  a 
whole  is  eating  just  as  much  food  per 
person,  just  as  many  calories  per  person 
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as  the  British  ate  before  the  war.  The 
figures  on  page  16  of  the  hearings  show 
very  clearly  that  the  only  things  on 
which  there  is  any  material  reduction 
below  prewar  are  clothing  and  household 
goods.  The  character  of  some  of  the 
food  is  somewhat  different  than  it  was 
before  the  war.  The  British  have  less 
meat  and  less  fat,  but  we  never  did  supply 
meat  to  Great  Britain.  The  plan  next 
year  provides  for  2,990  calories,  compared 
with  3,000  before  the  war,  which  is  with¬ 
in  a  very  small  fraction  of  1  percent  of 
the  food  they  had  per  person  at  that 
time;  and  they  have  two  and  a  half  mil¬ 
lion  more  people  today  than  they  had  at 
that  time,  so  the  total  food  is  considerably 
greater. 

As  stated  in  this  same  economic  sur¬ 
vey,  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  says: 

The  higher-income  groups  have  suffered  a 
substantial  fall  from  their  prewar  consump¬ 
tion  level,  but  in  the  case  of  certain  impor- 
#  tant  foodstuffs,  particularly  liquid  milk, 
consumption  of  the  lowest-income  groups  has 
risen  appreciably. 

They  have  chosen  to  pursue  a  social¬ 
istic  plan,  to  try  to  produce  equality, 
which  is  all  right,  but  it  is  a  part  of  their 
whole  program,  a  part  which  we  do  not 
necessarily  have  to  finance,  or  approve, 
or  disapprove. 

They  have  extended  their  government 
services,  as  I  pointed  out.  Of  course, 
they  increased  the  consumption  of  food 
to  some  extent  by  extending  tremendous 
food  subsidies,  which  have  reached  what 
would  represent  in  this  country,  a  figure 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $8,000,000,000  a 
year  if  we  did  it  on  the  same  scale,  con¬ 
sidering  the  difference  in  population,  or 
more  than  £500,000,000  in  Great  Britain. 
So  food  is  more  easily  bought  by  the  poor 
as  a  part  of  the  program  of  redistributing 
food,  a  desirable  thing,  and  nothing  that 
I  would  criticize.  Neither  is  it  a  particu¬ 
lar  thing  that  we  must  guarantee. 

No  one  can  say  that  we  must  put  up 
exactly  the  number  of  dollars  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  exact  plan.  The  pro¬ 
gram  of  consumption,  like  the  program 
for  capital  improvement  or  the  program 
for  exports,  is  subject  to  change  if  there 
must  be  a  change.  If  we  do  not  give 
them  the  amount  of  money  requested, 
they  will  not  be  able  to  carry  out  this 
plan  quite  in  the  detail  they  would  like 
to  carry  it  out. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  health 
services.  Of  course,  there  is  plenty  of 
opposition  in  Great  Britain  itself  to  some 
of  these  programs.  I  read  from  an  article 
in  the  Daily  Graphic  and  Daily  Sketch. 
After  establishing  the  budget  last  year 
they  came  in  with  a  deficiency  appro¬ 
priation  for — 

The  national  health; service  alone  of  £58,- 

000,000. 

As  I  say,  interpreted  into  what  it 
would  cost  us  if  we  were  doing  it,  that 
would  be  a  deficit  of  $1,400,000,000  on 
top  of  an  estimated  cost  of  free  health 
services  of  $4,000,000,00. 

I  quote  from  the  Daily  Graphic  on  this 
subject: 

This  Is  the  worst  mess  of  them  all.  There 
Is  no  excuse  for  it,  because  when  the  Govern¬ 
ment  issued  the  economic  survey,  and  when 


it  produced  the  budget,  it  knew  that  the 
legislation  would  come  into  force  during  the 
year. 

When  the  Socialists  stump  the  country 
they  make  great  play  with  the  "free”  serv¬ 
ices  that  a  benevolent  government  supplies. 
The  supplementary  estimate  shows  just  how 
free  they  are.  Fifty-eight  million  pounds 
does  not  fall  like  manna  from  the  skies.  It 
is  drawn  from  the  pockets  of  the  people. 

THE  NATION’S  SPECTACLES 

Now  it  is  evident  why  Dick,  Tom  and  Harry, 
and  Mabel,  Doris  and  Jane  have  to  pay 
through  the  nose  for  their  beer,  baccy  and 
betting.  Incidentally,  one  of  the  grossest 
miscalculations  was  on  ophthalmic  services, 
estimated  at  £2,000,000,  which  has  now 
jumped  to  £13,000,000.  Perhaps  when  the 
”  nation  gets  its  spectacles  it  will  see  the  situ¬ 
ation  as  it  really  is.  We  are  receiving 
£300,000,000  under  Marshall  aid  this  year. 
•The  supplementary  estimate  indicates  that 
this  American  assistance,  intended  for  in¬ 
dustrial  reconstruction,  is  being  swallowed 
up,  or  down,  by  a  prodigal  Government’s 
expenditure.  Let  us  hope  that  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  will  not  mind  financing  socialism-in- 
our-time  in  Great  Britain. 

That  is  an  opposition  newspaper.  I 
do  not  mean  to  endorse  everything  it  says, 
but  it  is  fairly  evident  that  many  things 
are  being  done  which  are  a  part  of  this 
entire  plan,  but  which  it  does  not  seem  to 
me  we  are  compelled  to  endorse. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  familiar  with  an 
article  which  was  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  March  26,  bearing  a 
Toronto,  Canada  dateline.  It  reads  in 
part  as  follows: 

John  A.  Marsh,  general  manager  of  the 
Canadian  Exporters’  Association,  said  in  an 
address  tonight  to  the  Canadian  Credit  Men's 
Association  that  one-half  the  world,  led  by 
Sir  Stafford  Cripps,  has  moved  back  the  clock 
of  progress  by  barter  trading  or  state  trading. 

“Curiously  enough,”  he  said,  “Britain  has, 
up  through  the  years,  preached  a  doctrine 
of  freer  trade.  She  is  still  giving  lip  service 
to  it:  but  actually  is  practicing  the  opposite 
as  instanced  by  the  30  or  more  bilateral 
deals  with  countries  of  northern  Europe  on  a 
barter  basis.” 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  will  be  par¬ 
ticularly  interested  in  this: 

Buying  Swedish  newsprint  at  $171  a  ton 
when  she  could  buy  it  from  Canada  for  less 
than  $100  just  does  not  make  sense  even 
though  in  return  she  is  charging  Sweden 
1%  times  as  much  for  finished  products  as 
the  competitive  market  would  justify  in 
Canada. 

If  the  Senator  does  not  object,  I  should 
like  to  have  this  article  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Certainly. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BRITAIN  IS  ASSAILED  ON  BARTER  TRADING - MARSH 

TELLS  CANADIAN  CREDIT  MEN  HALF  OF  WORLD 

IS  LED  BY  CRIPPS  IN  PRACTICE — DEAL  WITH 

SWEDEN  LISTED - CITES  $171  NEWSPRINT 

AGAINST  $100  IN  DOMINION - SEES  POUND- 

DOLLAR  GAP  WIDENED 

Toronto,  March  25. — John  A.  Marsh,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Canadian  Exporters’  As¬ 
sociation,  said  in  an  address  tonight  to  the 
Canadian  Credit  Men’s  Association  that  one- 
half  the  world,  led  by  Sir  Stafford  Cripps,  has 


moved  back  the  clock  of  progress  by  barter 
trading  or  state  trading. 

“Curiously  enough,"  he  said,  “Britain  has, 
up  through  the  years,  preached  a  doctrine  of 
freer  trade.  She  still  is  giving  lip  service  to 
it;  but  actually  is  practicing  the  opposite 
as  instanced  by  the  30  or  more  bilateral  deals 
with  countries  of  northern  Europe  on  a  bar¬ 
ter  basis. 

“Buying  Swedish  newsprint  at  $171  a  ton 
when  she  could  buy  it  from  Canada  for  less 
than  $100  just  does  not.  make  sense  even 
though  in  return  she  is  charging  Sweden 
1%  times  as  much  for  finished  products  as 
the  competitive  market  would  justify  in 
Canada. 

“This  course  is  driving  the  pound  sterling 
and  the  dollar,  be  it  Canadian  or  American, 
farther  and  farther  apart  instead  of  bringing 
them  closer  together.” 

Mr.  Marsh  said  that  Britain’s  present  fiscal 
policy  will  keep  the  pound  and  the  dollar 
apart  for  10  years. 

Referring  to  the  situation  wherein  other 
parts  of  the  Commonwealth  and  Empire 
within  the  sterling  area  reduce  their  dollar 
purchases  to  conform  with  the  dollar  sup¬ 
ply  of  the  area,  Mr.  Marsh  asked: 

“Is  this  not  the  time  to  find  out  whether 
the  Statute  of  Westminster  actually  means 
what  it  says?  Have  we  eight  independent 
countries  in  the  British  Commonwealth 
equal  in  status  and  autonomy? 

“If  so,  is  there  any  reason  why  our  Cana¬ 
dian  Government  cannot  enter  direct  negoti¬ 
ations  with  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South 
Africa,  Pakistan,  India,  Ceylon,  and  other 
self-governing  dominions  without  recourse 
to  the  Chaneelor '  of  the  Exchequer  of  the 
United  Kingdom  or  the  Colonial  Office?  Are 
we  a  nation  or  are  we  not?  Are  our  sister 
dominions  nations  or  are  they  not?” 

He  said,  “Britain  is  striving  mightily  to 
sell  us  British  goods  which  we  surely  want 
to  buy  because  we  realize  that  trade  is  a  two- 
way  street.  We  suggest  that  Canada’s  price 
for  more  British  goods  in  Canada  should  be 
the  fiscal  release  of  the  iron  grip  Britain  now 
holds  on  her  colonies  in  order  that  Canada 
can  again  trade  with  her  traditional  markets 
on  a  basis  of  competition. 

“Canada  and  the  United  States  must  make 
up  their  minds  to  what  extent  in  the  future 
they  are  prepared  to  subsidize  and  maintain 
the  United  Kingdom’s  position  in  Europe.” 

Mr.  TAFT.  It  only  shows  that  on  the 
question  of  exports  they  are,  in  effect, 
extending  practical  assistance  to  Sweden 
by  paying  the  Swedes  so  much  more  for 
wood  pulp  than  they  would  have  to  pay 
Canada. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  I  do 
not  think  we  ought  to  be  responsible  for 
their  economic  plan.-  If  we  read  Mr. 
Finletter’s  testimony  and  the  booklet  on 
European  recovery,  dealing  with  the 
study  of  the  United  Kingdom,  we  find 
that  American  experts  have  been  going 
through  the  economic  plan  of  the  British 
and  passing  upon  whether  this  or  that  is 
justified.  We  are  making  ourselves  re¬ 
sponsible  to  the  British  people  if  they  do 
not  get  as  much  food  as  they  want.  We 
have  gone  too  far  into  the  whole  picture. 
We  ought  to  ask  them  what  specific 
goods  they  must  have,  as  Mr.  Hoffman 
has  also  done.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
he  has  pursued  exclusively  the  other 
theory.  To  the  extent  of  our  financial 
ability  we  are  willing  to  help,  but  I  do 
not  think  we  ought  to  be  responsible  in 
detail.  I  do  not  care  whether  they  spend 
20  or  25  percent  for  capital  improve¬ 
ments.  I  do  not  care  whether  they  have 
social  services  of  any  kind.  It  is  said 
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that  the  social  services  make  no  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  total  result.  They  do.  They 
take  a  certain  number  of  people  who 
must  be  employed  by  the  Government, 
and  who  must  spend  their  time  doing 
this  kind  of  work  when  they  might  be 
working  in  plants  to  increase  production. 

After  all,  the  British  are  working  only 
40  horn's  a  week,  which  is  not  a  tremen¬ 
dous  effort  in  an  emergency.  With  all 
the  austerity  they  have  agreed  to  as  to 
food,  they  have  never  been  willing  to 
modify  the  40-hour- week  program,  which 
we  ourselves  modified  during  the  war. 
There  are  many  people  who  could  be 
working  somewhere  else.  One  difficulty 
in  France  is  that  they  have  1,300,000 
public  servants,  employees  of  the  French 
Government.  If  we  had  Government 
employees  on  the  same  basis,  we  would 
have  5,000,000  Government  employees. 
We  already  have  too  many.  We  have 
about  3,000,000,  but  the  French  have  60 
percent  more  than  we  have,  considering 
the  population.  So  long  as  they  do  that 
sort  of  thing,  and  so  long  as  the  British 
extend  their  Government  operations, 
they  draw  a  certain  number  of  people 
away  from  the  productive  processes, 
which  might  or  might  not  improve  their 
exports.  I  have  no  way  of  knowing. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  very  much 
interested  in  the  Senator’s  views  about 
Great  Britain,  but  I  wonder  if  the  Sena¬ 
tor  has  any  thoughts  about  the  tentative 
allocations  to  Ireland,  Norway,  and 
Sweden,  which  are  very  substantial 
amounts.  In  the  case  of  Ireland  the  al¬ 
location  represents  a  substantial  increase 
over  last  year.  With  regard  to  Great 
Britain,  I  feel  that  Britain  has  done  an 
outstanding  job  in  the  control  of  her  own 
economy  and  production.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  the  Senator  wishes  to  leave  a  wrong 
impression - 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  disavow  any  attack  on 
Great  Britain.  I  used  Great  Britain  as 
an  example  of  all  the  countries  with 
which  we  are  dealing  only  because  in  the 
case  of  Great  Britain  we  have  all  the 
figures  worked  out  in  much  greater  de¬ 
tail.  I  wish  to  make  it  perfectly  clear 
that  I  do  not  want  to  cut  Britain  off  be¬ 
cause  she  is  adopting  a  Socialist  form  of 
government.  The  point  I  am  trying  to 
make  is  that  I  do  not  thinic'ive  ought  to 
get  into  that  business.  I  do  not  think 
we  ought  to  be  in  the  position  of  accept¬ 
ing  a  plan  just  as  they  want  it,  and  say¬ 
ing  that  we  cannot  change  it,  that  we 
must  give  them  the  money  to  complete 
that  particular  plan.  I  am  only  arguing 
in  favor  of  the  proposition  that  we  can 
make  a  cut — and  certainly  a  10  percent 
cut — without  doing  substantial  harm  or 
forcing  any  of  the  nations  to  make  more 
than  a  minor  modification  in  the  plans 
which  they  have  made.  I  think  it  ap¬ 
plies  to  Ireland  and  to  every  other  coun¬ 
try,  perhaps  more  so  or  perhaps  less  so 
than  to  England.  I  am  only  using  the 
British  as  an  example  because  their 
figures  are  so  much  more  complete,  and 
they  have  so  much  more  accurate  detail 
as  to  exactly  what  they  are  doing. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  believe  the  Sen¬ 
ator  ought  to  say  something  about  Ire¬ 
land,  in  view  of  her  experience  in  the 
war  and  her  failure  to  bear  any  of  the 
burden,  and  the  fact  that  she  has  an 
increase  from  $64,000,000  to  $88,000,000 
this  year.  Ireland  might  be  a  little  bet¬ 
ter  illustration  of  the  Senator’s  point  of 
view  than  the  British. 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  Irish  allotment,  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  proposal,  is  to  be  reduced 
from  approximately  $78,000,000  to  $64,- 
000,000. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  understand  it 
was  $64,000,000  last  year,  and  is  $88,- 
300.000  this  year. 

Mr.  TAFT.  No;  $78,300,000  for  1943- 
49,  and  $64,000,000  for  next  year. 

The  Irish  allotment  has  been  entirely 
a  loan;  and,  as  I  understand  the  mat-  * 
ter,  it  is  principally  for  the  purpose  of 
financing  food  production  in  Ireland,  so 
that  the  British  can  get  food  from  Ire¬ 
land,  instead  of  getting  it  from  us. 
That  is  the  only  purpose,  as  I  understand 
the  matter,  of  including  Ireland  in  the 
budget. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Let  us  take  the 
case  of  Sweden.  Part  of  the  justifica¬ 
tion  was,  was  it  not,  for  reconstruction 
of  damage  and  dislocation  caused  in 
Sweden  during  the  war? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Instead,  let  us  consider 
the  capital  investments  in  Britain.  It  is 
said  that  the  English  capital  plant — 
there  are  no  supporting  figures — was 
damaged  to  the  extent  of  approximately 
$5,000,000,000.  They  have  built  it  up  at 
the  rate  of  approximately  $8,030,000,000 
a  year,  so  already  they  are  far  ahead  of 
where  they  were  before  the  war  started. 
They  are  now  building  it  up  at  the  rate  of 
$8,000,000,000  a  year,  partly  at  our  ex¬ 
pense;  so  they  are  away  ahead  of  where 
they  were  before  the  war. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  understand  that. 
The  point  I  have  in  mind — I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  the  Senator  from  Ohio  understood 
it — is  that  although  there  may  be  some 
basis  for  criticizing  Britain;  on  the  other 
hand,  I  think  Britain  has  made  a  very 
excellent  case. 

However,  it  is  very  difficult  for  me  to 
see  the  justification  in  the  case  of 
Sweden,  whose  allotment  under  this  plan 
is  to  be  increased  from  $40,400,000  to 
$50,400,000  in  the  fiscal  year  1950.  It  is 
difficult  for  me  to  justify  that  kind  of  an 
increase;  in  fact,  it  is  more  difficult  for 
me  to  justify  that  than  to  justify  any 
other  item — for  instance,  the  proposed 
decrease  of  aid  to  Britain  to  some  extent. 

I  was  trying  to  point  out  that  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  not  picked 
out  the  strongest  case  in  the  over-all  pic¬ 
ture  in  justification  of  a  cut.  Denmark, 
Ireland,  Norway,  and  Sweden  are  in¬ 
cluded.  Aside  from  Denmark  and  Nor¬ 
way,  the  other  countries  suffered  no  war 
damage;  and  I  am  informed  that  the 
damage  in  Denmark  was  nowhere  near 
so  severe  as  the  damage  in  Britain.  That 
is  the  point  I  was  trying  to  make. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Of  course,  we  would  leave 
it  entirely  to  the  ECA  to  determine  how 
to  apportion  the  cut.  The  ECA  could  cut 
out  all  aid  to  some  countries  and  could 
decrease  the  aid  furnished  to  others. 
But  I  am  interested  in  trying  to  break 
down  the  theory  that  the  proposal  which 
is  made  to  us  is  predicated  on  a  neces¬ 


sary  balance  of  payments  which  we  must 
make  up.  I  contend  that  is  not  so;  and 
it  is  a  little  easier,  it  seems  to  me,  to  show 
the  problem  in  th  case  of  Britain  than  it 
is  in  the  case  of  France.  France  has  not 
done  so  well  as  Britain;  her  reconstruc¬ 
tion  has  been  slower. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes;  I  think  that 
is  true.  If  we  examine  the  balance  of 
payments  in  the  case  of  France,  and  if 
we  consider  the  fact  that  last  year  there 
was  a  decrease  in  French  exports,  as 
compared  to  the  exports  of  the  previous 
year,  we  find  that  we  have  a  much  better 
case  for  justifying  a  cut  in  the  aid  to 
France  than  we  have  for  justifying  a  cut 
in  the  aid  to  Britain,  for,  after  all,  Brit¬ 
ain  has  done  a  remarkable  job  in  the  way 
of  exports. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  simply 
used  Britain  as  an  example. 

Let  me  say  that  I  was  very  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  an  article  by  Barbara  Ward, 
foreign  editor  of  the  Economist,  of  Lon¬ 
don.  The  article  appears  in  the  New 
York  Times  magazine  of  last  Sunday.  In 
the  article  she  states  that: 

The  difficulty  with  which  Sir  Stafford 
Cripps  has  chiefly  to  wrestle  in  preparing  his 
budget  is  the  fact  that  after  a  certain  point 
the  national  income  will  actually  decrease  in 
size  if  the  share  of  money  spent  by  the  pub¬ 
lic  authorities  grows  too  large.  In  the  first 
place,  the  devotion  of  too  large  a  part  of  the 
national  income  to  services  and  consumption 
can  mean  that  the  capital  accumulation  nec¬ 
essary  to  expand  production  is  checked  and 
cut  back.  Britain  plans  to  devote  20  percent 
of  its  annual  income — some  £2,000,000,000 — 
to  capital  investment,  but  the  cost  of  medi¬ 
cal  services  and  the  food  subsidies  already 
shows  signs  of  encroaching  on  the  allotment 
to  capital. 

The  British  are  at  least  sincere  plan¬ 
ners.  They  are  finding  to  be  exactly  true 
what  we  have  always  said,  namely,  that 
the  more  that  is  spent  on  government, 
the  more  final  interference  there  is  with 
the  productive  enterprise  system  of  the 
country. 

As  I  have  said,  I  am  not  criticizing. 
The  British  have  a  right  to  do  anything 
they  wish  to  do;  they  can  run  a  socialist 
government,  and  still  can  receive  aid 
from  us,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned;  but  I 
do  not  think  we  are  bound  to  be  limited  to 
the  figures  they  furnish,  which  they  say 
represent  developments  which  are  abso¬ 
lutely  essential  to  them. 

I  have  offered  an  amendment  to  cut 
the  general  expenditure  under  this  pro¬ 
posal  10  percent.  That  will  cut  the 
total  of  $5,430,000,000  by  about  $540,- 
000,000,  to  approximately  $4,900,000,000, 
slightly  less  than  the  total  for  12  months 
of  last  year.  The  Economic  Cooperation 
Administrator  would  be  able  to  allot  that 
amount  wherever  he  wished  to;  but  if 
the  British  received  $94,000,000  less,  I 
cannot  see  any  reason  whatever  why  the 
British  could  not  readjust  their  plan  to 
that  reduction,  so  as  to  have  a  little  less 
capital  investment  or  a  little  less  govern¬ 
ment  service,  or  even  to  some  extent 
slightly  less  imports  than  they  already 
have.  The  question  is,  to  what  extent 
shall  we  help  them;  how  rapidly  shall  we 
help  them  expand;  how  much  can  we 
afford  to  give  them,  and  still  maintain 
our  own  prosperity? 

We  have  a  tax  sjrstem  which  certainly 
will  be  in  excess  of  that  of  Canada,  as 
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now  proposed.  Our  system  taxes  our 
people  almost  as  heavily  as  the  people 
of  Great  Britain  are  taxed.  Our  tax  sys¬ 
tem  is  already  taking  $40,000,000,000  a 
year;  and  unless  we  make  a  reduction  in 
expenditures,  it  will  take  approximately 
$45,000,000,000  a  year  for  the  Federal 
Government,  plus  approximately  $15,- 
000,000,000  for  State  and  local  govern¬ 
ments,  which  will  make  a  total  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $60,000,000,000  to  be  taken 
out  of  the  income  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  which  will  mean  that  we 
shall  be  taxing  them  approximately  30 
percent  of  their  income.  So  we  are  im¬ 
posing  a  tremendous  burden  on  private 
enterprise,  and  it  is  becoming  a  discour¬ 
agement  to  those  who  wish  to  expand 
and  increase  their  business.  Some  per¬ 
sons  says,  “We  can  afford  to  take  as 
much  as  50  percent  of  corporate  income 
because  profits  are  so  large.” 

But,  Mr.  President,  it  is  not  simply  a 
question  of  what  we  take  this  year.  The 
basic  question  is,  how  much  will  such 
heavy  taxes  discourage  people  from  go¬ 
ing  into  business?  If  people  see  that  if 
they  go  into  business  they  will  receive 
only  50  percent  of  what  they  earn,  pro¬ 
vided  they  make  a  success  of  their  busi¬ 
ness,  but  of  course  will  lose  everything  if 
they  do  not  make  a  success  of  it,  they  will 
hesitate  to  go  into  business.  If  we  reach 
a  point  of  a  serious  reduction  in  busi¬ 
ness,  we  are  on  the  way  to  reaching  the 
point  where  we  cannot  extend  aid  to 
Europe  or  to  other  parts  of  the  world. 
We  are  able  to  do  it  because  of  the  free¬ 
dom  of  our  own  system,  because  we  have 
not  been  burdened  or  limited  by  regula¬ 
tion  and  taxation  as  so  many  other 
countries  have  been.  The  time  has  cer¬ 
tainly  come  when  we  ought  to  stop  the 
steady  increase  in  the  burden  on  our  own 
people,  for  the  benefit  of  Europe  itself, 
for  the  benefit  of  countries  that  look  to 
a  firm  America.  I  am  convinced  we 
ought  to  see  that  the  national  budget  is 
reduced,  so  that  we  can  pay  it  certainly 
out  of  the  present  volume  of  taxes.  To 
accomplish  that  purpose,  I  feel  it  is  ab¬ 
solutely  essential  that  we  begin  by  mak¬ 
ing  a  cut  on  the  tremendous  amount  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  appropriated  far  ECA  in 
order  that  it  may  set  an  example  for 
the  same  general  type  of  cut  that  we 
should  make  all  the  way  down  in  our 
own  domestic  governmental  expendi¬ 
tures. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Has  the  Senator  re¬ 
duced  his  amendment  to  a  5  percent  cut 
instead  of  10  percent? 

Mr.  TAFT.  It  is  a  10  percent  cut, 
$540,000,000  of  the  total.  If  I  said  5 
percent,  I  stand  corrected;  I  should  have 
said  10. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  That  is  what  I  thought. 
What  I  v/anted  to  ask  the  Senator  was, 
if  it  is  a  question  of  saving  money  for 
the  United  States,  why  not  cut  it  15 
percent,  or  possibly  17  Ms  percent,  and 
thus  save  more  money  for  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  think  it  could  stand  a 
15-percent  cut,  but  I  feel  strongly  that 


the  essential  thing  to  establish  is  that  we 
can  cut  the  estimates  which  are  made. 
The  thing  to  establish  is  that  we  can  ap¬ 
propriate  less  than  we  appropriated  last 
year,  instead  of  more.  If  we  can  estab¬ 
lish  those  two  principles,  I  am  satisfied. 
Of  course,  more  people  are  willing  prob¬ 
ably  to  cut  it  10  percent  than  15  percent, 
so  the  10-percent  amendment  perhaps  is 
more  likely  to  carry.  I  think  the  ECA 
could  stand  a  15-percent  cut  without 
question.  But  I  do  not  want-to  be  ac¬ 
cused  of  hamstringing  the  administra¬ 
tion.  I  do  not  want  to  be  accused  of 
seriously  embarrassing  the  progress  of 
the  general  program,  which  I  think  has 
accomplished  tremendous  good,  as  I  said 
before.  I  think  a  10-percent  reduction 
will  establish  what  I  want  to  establish 
as  a  matter  of  principle,  namely,  that  we 
are  going  to  reduce  the  budget,  we  are 
going  to  reduce  it  steadily  as  we  go  on, 
that  we  are  providing  only  emergency 
relief  and  reconstruction,  not  perma¬ 
nent  relief  and  reconstruction.  So  I 
think  I  can  accomplish  with  the  10-per¬ 
cent  cut  the  main  principles  I  want  to 
establish. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  further,  the  Senator 
from  Florida  did  not  mean  to  suggest 
that  he  favored  either  a  15-percent  or  a 
17  ^-percent  reduction. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  thought  the  Senator  fa¬ 
vored  a  15-percent  reduction.  Excuse 
me. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  was  going  to  ask  the 
Senator,  if  the  object  is  to  save,  and  if 
he  is  merely  going  to  reach  out  and  pick 
an  arbitrary  figure  out  of  the  air,  why 
stop  with  10  percent?  Why  not  make  it 
15  percent  or  20  percent,  or,  as  some 
would  like  to  see  it,  25  percent,  rather 
than  10  percent?  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  to  suppose  a  case  where 
there  is  a  disease  in  the  body,  the  sort 
of  disease  that  can  be  combated  only, 
let  us  say,  with  penicillin  or  streptomy¬ 
cin.  I  am  not  a  doctor,  of  course,  but  it 
is  my  understanding  that  if  enough  of 
the  drug  is  not  given  to  stop  the  ravages 
of  the  disease,  it  may  not  do  any  good  to 
give  any  of  it  at  all.  I  was  wondering 
whether  the  Senator  regards  this  over¬ 
all  kind  of  cut,  as  it  were,  a  reliable  ap¬ 
proach  to  so  complicated  a  process. 

Mr.  TAFT.  No.  That  is  exactly  the 
point  I  have  been  trying  to  make.  It  is 
unlike  penicillin,  in  that  there  is  no  point 
at  which  it  cures,  if  enough  is  adminis¬ 
tered,  whereas,  if  the  administration  of 
the  drug  falls  short  of  that  point,  more 
harm  may  be  done  than  good.  I  claim 
that  that  is  an  absolutely  untrue  paral¬ 
lel,  for  to  the  extent  we  help  the  bene¬ 
ficiary  countries,  we  help  them;  to  the 
extent  that  we  increase  their  produc¬ 
tive  facilities,  those  facilities  are  perma¬ 
nently  increased.  It  does  do  that  much 
good;  but  there  is  nothing  sacred  about 
the  plan  for  which  $5,430,000,000  is  said 
to  be  necessary;  the  amount  can  be 
changed  without  injuring  the  patient, 
and  a  lesser  dose  will  accomplish  the 
purpose  substantially  as  well  as  a  greater 
dose;  in  fact,  tf  carefully  administered, 
it  perhaps  might  have  a  more  substan¬ 
tial  effect. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  California? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  this  question:  The  Senator 
stopped  reading  from  the  Chancelor  of 
the  Exchequer’s  statement  a  little  ahead 
of  where  I  thought  he  was  going  to  stop. 
Is  the  Senator  familiar  with  paragraph 
85,  in  which  the  Chancelor  says: 

The  Government  has  exerted  its  influence 
to  stimulate  production  in  various  ways. 
These  include  direct  development  work  un¬ 
der  Government  auspices  (e.  g.,  the  Over¬ 
seas  Food  Corp.  and  the  Colonial  Develop¬ 
ment  Corp.),  long-term  contracts  guarantee¬ 
ing  a  market  to  primary  producers  both  in 
other  commonwealth  countries  and  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  the  active  support  of  international 
bodies  dealing  with  economic  matters. 

The  question  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  is  this:  He  has  mentioned,  I 
think  quite  properly,  that  so  long  as  the 
British  people  maintain  their  freedom 
and  have  the  opportunity  to  change 
whatever  government  is  in  power,  it  is 
not  of  direct  concern  to  us  but  it  is  an 
internal  domestic  matter  as  to  whether 
they  shall  proceed  a  little  more  or  a 
little  less  with  their  experimentation.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  if  he  does 
not  think,  if  they  get  out  of  the  field  of 
domestic  British  activities  and  attempt 
to  influence  the  economic  affairs  of  the 
world  along  a  regimented  course,  that 
does  become  our  concern? 

The  reason  I  raised  the  question  is  that 
earlier  in  the  day  while  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  was  discussing  the  subject,  I 
pointed  out  the  cartel  agreement  on  tin, 
which  is  now  under  consideration,  and 
which  is  under  the  World  Trade  Charter. 

In  the  article  from  the  London  Times 
which  I  put  into  the  Record  there  ap¬ 
pears  language  to  which  I  should  like  to 
call  the  Senator’s  attention,  relative  to 
my  inquiry,  as  follows: 

There  will  be  export  targets  for  the  pro¬ 
ducing  regions  and  fixed  purchase  obligations 
for  the  signatory  consumers.  For  2  years 
the  international  allocation  of  supplies  is  to 
be  maintained  and  prices  are  to  be  fixed. 
Afterwards  distribution  will  be  determined  by 
quotas,  while  the  prices  are  to  be  kept  within 
a  set  range,  with  fixed  maximum  and  mini¬ 
mum  prices  for  each  year.  There  is  to  be  a 
clause  safeguarding  the  release  of  tin  supplies 
from  noncommercial  stocks,  (i.  e.,  the  stock 
pile). 

So  that  even  after  this  government  has 
purchased  for  stock-pile  purposes,  it  is 
to  be  bound  by  certain  commitments.  Is 
not  this  in  the  international  field  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  establish  all  types  of  controls, 
quotas,  prices,  price  fixing,  allocations, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it?  And,  when  they 
get  into  that  field,  does  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  not  believe  we  have  logically  a  right 
to  make  inquiries  to  protect  the  legitimate 
interests  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  agree  with  the  Senator. 
I  think  the  British  are  much  inclined  to 
set  up  development  plans  which  are  pretty 
much  of  a  violation  of  the  whole  principle 
of  our  reciprocal  trade  agreements  pro¬ 
gram,  and  of  the  general  agreement  as  to 
trade  and  tariffs,  into  which  we  and  the 
British  have  both  entered.  They  have 
various  “outs”  in  those  agreements,  so  it 
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may  not  be  a  direct  violation.  But  cer¬ 
tainly  it  is  a  violation  of  the  spirit  of 
those  agreements.  It  is  a  violation  of  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  ITO,  which  again  ex¬ 
tended  certain  permission  to  deal  with 
the  present  emergency  situation.  I  think 
we  have  a  direct  interest  in  discouraging 
things  of  that  sort.  I  do  not  believe  our 
State  Department  has  used  the  power  of 
the  ECA  to  try  to  discourage  them  very 
much,  so  far  as  I  can  see.  The  British 
seem  to  be  engaged,  in  connection  with 
their  colonies,  in  a  pretty  full  cartelization 
of  all  important  products.  It  is  a  so¬ 
cialist  government.  The  Government 
Board,  I  think,  though  I  am  not  certain, 
still  buys  all  the  cotton;  they  have  a  com¬ 
pletely  controlled  export  and  import 
policy,  and,  as  the  Senator  points  out, 
whatever  we  may  think  about  their 
planned  economy  in  Great  Britain,  that 
should  not  concern  us.  When  it  is  ex¬ 
tended  in  a  manner  which  interferes 
with  the  progress  of  our  own  trade,  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  we  should  protect 
against  it  and  do  what  we  can  to  pre¬ 
vent  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
objective  of  our  foreign  policy,  officially 
and  unofficially,  is  a  just  and  lasting 
peace.  There  are  differences  of  opinion 
as  to  the  best  methods  to  achieve  this  ob¬ 
jective,  but  there  Is  universal  agreement 
as  to  the  objective. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  again 
to  consider  the  amendment  which  I  shall 
offer  as  soon  as  the  pending  amendment 
is  disposed  of — and  which  I  offered  last 
year.  The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is 
to  impress  upon  the  European  countries 
the  importance  of  political  unification  to 
the  success  of  the  Marshall  plan. 

It  is  painful  to  me  to  feel  compelled  to 
be  critical  of  the  European  recovery  pro¬ 
gram.  I  have  supported  it  since  its  in¬ 
ception,  and  it  would  be  much  more 
pleasant  and  popular  to  give  it  my  un¬ 
qualified  approval  and  perhaps  to  claim 
a  small  share  of  the  credit  for  its  achieve¬ 
ment.  Its  accomplishments  have  been 
described  by  those  who  have  spoken; 
therefore,  I  feel,  that  it  is  my  duty  to 
give  a  critical  appraisal  of  its  success 
with  the  hope  that  it  can  be  made  a  more 
effective  instrument  in  the  future. 

Under  the  circumstances  prevailing  at 
the  time,  I  think  the  program  was  justi¬ 
fied.  In  view  of  the  inability  of  the  west 
to  make  a  peace  settlement  with  Russia 
and  the  virtual  nullification  of  the  United 
Nations  by  the  Soviets,  there  was  no  other 
practical  alternative.  My  criticism, 
therefore,  does  not  go  to  the  undertaking 
as  a  whole,  but  rather  to  a  particular  as¬ 
pect  of  its  administration  and  policy.  I 
intend  to  support  the  pending  measure. 

When  it  became  evident,  as  a  result  of 
the  repeated  vetoes  of  the  Russians  in  the 
Security  Council,  that  the  United  Nations 
was  not  going  to  be  permitted  to  function 
effectively,  then  the  West  clearly  had  to 
turn  to  other  methods,  not  only  to  estab¬ 
lish  peace  but  also  to  defend  itself  from 
an  aggressive  and  expanding  Communist 
imperialism.  The  Truman  doctrine  and 
the  European  recovery  program  were 
the  answer  of  the  West.  Within  a  few 
days  the  Atlantic  Pact  will  be  signed  as 
as  additional  bulwark  to  this  structure. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  broad  over- 
,  all  policy,  all  of  these  moves  were  justi¬ 


fied.  My  criticism  is  that  although  these 
measures  are  all  necessary  and  appear  to 
constitute  a  complete  and  fully  integrated 
policy,  in  fact,  the  most  important  ele¬ 
ment  of  all  is  lacking.  That  element  is 
the  political  unification  or  federation  if 
you  prefer  that  word,  if  not  of  the  entire 
Atlantic  community,  at  least  of  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan  countries. 

In  building  the  structure  of  peace,  our 
policy  makers  have  done  a  good  job  in 
bringing  together  most  of  the  tangible 
components  of  a  strong  fortress,  but  they 
have  failed  to  supply  the  cement  to  hold 
it  together.  Political  sovereignty  is  the 
cement.  Without  the  cement  I  am  confi¬ 
dent  the  other  elements  will  fall  apart 
under  a  severe  shock. 

Mr.  President,  2  years  ago,  before  Gen¬ 
eral  Marshall’s  speech  at  Harvard  on 
June  5,  1947,  which  is  generally  regarded 
as  the  origin  of  the  Marshall  plan,  I 
introduced,  together  with  the  senior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Utah,  a  resolution  endorsing 
a  United  States  of  Eurdpe.  Since  that 
time  I  have  become  progressively  more 
firmly  convinced  that  the  political  uni¬ 
fication  of  Europe  is  indispensable  to  the 
salvation  of  the  west  and  the  prevention 
of  another  world  war. 

Last  year  I  sought  to  have  the  objec¬ 
tive  of  a  European  federation  incorpo¬ 
rated  into  the  authorization  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  recovery  program.  I  was  unsuc¬ 
cessful.  This  year,  in  the  committee  I 
offered  an  amendment  seeking  the  same 
objective.  The  committee  accepted  the 
word  “unification,”  but  would  not  accept 
the  word  “political.”  They  rejected  the 
cement. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  so  strongly  that 
the  ERP  will  prove  to  have  been  a  col- 
lossal  failure,  unless  political  unity  is 
achieved  in  Europe,  that  I  am  again  of¬ 
fering  the  same  amendment.  The 
amendment  is  very  simple  and  merely 
expresses  our  approval  of  the  objective 
of-  political  unification.  I  think  it  would 
have  great  influence  upon  the  policy  of 
the  administration  of  the  program  and 
upon  the  attitude  of  the  recipients  of 
our  largess. 

As  I  have  said  above,  for  more  than 
2  years  I  have  been  urging  our  Govern¬ 
ment  to  encourage,  frankly  and  posi¬ 
tively,  the  political  unification  of  Europe. 
Our  Government  has  not  seen  fit  to  do 
so.  It  is  said,  by  those  who  resist  this 
policy,  that  it  would  give  substance  to 
the  Communist  charge  of  American 
imperialism. 

This  fear  of  the  effect  of  Russian  prop¬ 
aganda  is  one  of  the  most  deceptive  ar¬ 
guments  which  can  be  made.  It  is  con¬ 
stantly  raised  for  and  against  almost 
every  issue  which  comes  before  Congress, 
both  foreign  and  domestic.  It  is  a  bogey¬ 
man  which  is  always  trotted  out  either 
on  behalf  of  maintaining  the  status  quo, 
or  on  behalf  of  a  change  in  the  status 
quo. 

It  is  a  totally  irrelevant  argument,  for 
if  a  suggested  course  of  action  is  the 
right  one,  we  can  be  sure  Russia  will 
nevertheless  attempt  to  twist  it  to  suit  its 
propaganda  purposes.  If  the  course  is 
wrong,  it  is  no  more  wrong  because  of 
Russia’s  capitalization  of  its  wrongness 
for  propaganda  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  the  posi¬ 
tive  and  sincere  promotion  of  European 


political  unification  by  the  United  States, 
is  diametrically  the  opposite  of  imperi¬ 
alism.  Imperialism,  it  seems  to  me, 
connotes  a  policy  of  domination  either 
directly,  by  force,  or  indirectly,  by  other 
means.  It  involves  the  idea  of  the  con¬ 
trol,  by  a  greater  power,  of  a  lesser  one. 

A  policy  which  seeks  to  create  in  Eu¬ 
rope  a  federation  of  peoples,  strong  and 
self-sufficient,  able  to  defend  themselves 
and  to  pay  their  bills,  certainly  is  directly 
and  absolutely  contrary  to  the  very  idea 
of  dominating  or  exploiting  those  peoples. 
If  we  desire  to  keep  them  dependent  upon 
us,  to  exploit  them  or  to  dominate  them, 
then  we  should  encourage  them  to  re¬ 
main  divided,  helpless,  and  subject  to  our 
dictation. 

The  traditional  policy  of  imperialists 
since  the  beginning  of  time  has  been  to 
divide  and  rule — never  to  consolidate 
and  strengthen,  the  enemy,  or  even 
friends  who,  in,  this  uncertain  world, 
might  become  enemies  or  competitors. 

The  policy  of  Great  Britain  toward 
Europe,  during  the  heyday  of  her  em¬ 
pire,  was  always  opposed  to  the  unifi¬ 
cation  of  European  states.  The  phrase 
“perfidious  Albion”  was  an  outgrowth  of 
the  policy  of  divide  and  rule  which  is 
characteristic  of  all  expanding  or  power¬ 
ful  imperial  states.  Can  anyone  believe 
it  is  a  mere  coincidence  that  today  the 
policy  of  Communist  Russia,  an  aggres¬ 
sive  and  expanding  empire,  is  likewise  to 
oppose  the  unification  of  European 
states? 

Mr.  President,  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  will  recall  that,  only  a  short  time 
ago,  the  Balkan  states,  now  dominated 
by  Russia  in  orthodox  imperial  style, 
proposed  that  they  should  form  a  Bal¬ 
kan  federation.  The  Kremlin  violently 
opposed  such  a  plan  and  disciplined  the 
leaders  who  were  so  bold  as  to  propose 
it.  This  was  one  of  the  principal  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  break  between  Russia  and 
Tito  of  Yugoslavia. 

This  policy,  of  opposing  the  federation 
of  eastern  European  or,  for  that  matter, 
any  European  countries,  is  sometimes 
called  the  Molotov  plan.  It  is  designed 
to  be  the  antidote  for  the  Marshall  plan. 
It  is  a  policy  of  maintaining  the  form 
and  appearance,  the  illusion,  of  absolute 
national  sovereignty  and  independence, 
while  at  the  same  time  reducing  each 
country  to  complete  and  abject  subser¬ 
vience  by  a  combination  of  internal  cor¬ 
ruption,  infiltration,  and  force. 

This  is  not  a  new  idea  in  Russia. 
Shortly  after  World  War  I,  Lenin  wrote 
a  powerful  denunciation  of  the  idea  of 
European  federation.  He  saw,  at  that 
early  date,  that  a  unified  Europe  would 
be  the  greatest  and  the  only  effective 
barrier  to  the  expansion  of  Russian  pow¬ 
er  throughout  Europe. 

Mr.  President,  by  failing  to  promote 
the  political  unification  of-  western  Eu¬ 
rope,  the  Department  of  State,  unwit¬ 
tingly  contributes,  in  fact,  to  the  success 
of  the  Molotov  policy  rather  than  to 
what  some  of  us  thought  was  a  policy 
of  unification  intended  by  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  General  Marshall.  I  realize  that 
the  Department  of  State  does  not  di¬ 
rectly  administer  the  ECA,  but  that  De¬ 
partment  does  determine  the  basic  for¬ 
eign  political  policy  ox  our  Government 
and  has,  therefore,  the  responsibility  for 
over-all  policy. 
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I  wish  to  emphasize  the  point  that  this 
policy  is  unwitting  on  the  part  of  the 
Department  of  State.  I  do  not  think  for 
a  moment  that  consciously  and  inten¬ 
tionally  the  Department  seeks  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  unification  of  Europe,  but  its 
procrastination,  negative  attitude,  and 
failure  to  offer  positive  leadership  toward 
unification  has  that  effect. 

A  basic  fallacy  in  the  philosophy  of  the 
ECA  and  our  foreign-policy  makers  in 
the  State  Department  is  the  sharp  dis¬ 
tinction  they  make  between  economic 
and  political  affairs,  and  the  undue 
significance  they  attach  to  what  they 
call  economic  cooperation  and  recovery. 

It  is  their  theory  that  after,  and  as  a 
result  of,  economic  recovery  in  the  indi¬ 
vidual  sovereign  states,  there  will  be  an 
inclination  to  unification,  or,  at  any 
rate,  that  it  will  be  esier  to  occomplish. 
I  did  not  believe  this  was  sound  a  year 
ago,  and  the  experience  of  the  past  year 
has  confirmed  my  belief.  The  fact  is 
that  after  a  year’s  intensive  effort  and 
more  than  $6,000,000,000  outlay  the  urge 
in  some  government  circles  today  toward 
unity  is  no  greater  than  it  was  a  year 
ago,  if  as  great. 

The  best  example  of  this  is  the  change 
in  the  attitude  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  Kingdom  during  the  last  year 
or  two.  In  January  of  1948  Mr.  Bevin 
made  a  speech  which  was  generally  in¬ 
terpreted  as  a  strong  endorsement  of 
western  European  union.  Prior  to  that 
time,  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  was  the 
most  outspoken  of  all  modern  leaders  for 
a  union  of  these  countries. 

By  last  July  and  August,  however, 
there  became  apparent  a  change  in  the 
attitude  of  the  government  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  as  evidenced  by  an  ex¬ 
change  of  letters  between  Mr.  Attlee  and 
Mr.  Churchill. 

I  may  say  that  I  think  Mr.  Attlee  and 
the  British  people  as  a  whole  might  do 
well  to  recall  that  Mr.  Churchill’s  views 
during  the  1930’s  about  conditions  in 
Europe,  and  the  prospects  of  war  and 
peace,  proved  to  have  been  quite  accu¬ 
rate,  and  I  have  often  felt  that  British 
people  and  ourselves  would  have  been 
spared  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  agony 
if  we  had  paid  more  attention  to  his 
advice  at  that  time. 

I  wish  now  to  read  from  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  London  Times  on 
August  26,  1948,  which  is  the  most  recent 
official  statement  by  the  present  Prime 
Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom  that  I 
know  of.  I  read: 

[From  the  London  Times  of  August  26,  1948] 

Consultation  With  Commonwealth 
government’s  desire 

(From  our  parliamentary  correspondent) 

In  correspondence  between  the  Prime 
Minister  and  Mr.  Churchill  released  for  pub¬ 
lication  yesterday,  Mr.  Attlee  first  refuses  the 
support  of  the  government  to  a  resolution 
proposed  to  be  moved  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom  Parliament  calling  for  the  convening 
of  a  European  assembly  and  later,  in  reply 
to  a  further  letter  from  Mr.  Churchill  draw¬ 
ing  his  attention  to  the  recent  adherence 
by  the  French  Cabinet  to  this  proposal, 
states  that  the  Government  prefer  to  await 
the  discussion  with  Commonwealth  Prime 
Ministers,  which  is  to  take  place  in  October, 
before  expressing  any  definite  view. 

The  convening  of  a  European  assembly 
as  a  matter  of  real  urgency  was  the  subject 


of  a  resolution  unanimously  adopted  last 
May  at  The  Hague  Congress  over  which  Mr. 
Churchill  presided.  A  memorandum  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  International  Committee  of 
the  Movement  for  European  Unity  in  Paris 
on  July  18  stated  that  membership  of  the 
assembly  should  be  limited  initially  to  the 
16  nations,  including  western  Germany,  par¬ 
ticipating  in  ERP,  that  it  should  meet  not 
later  than  the  beginning  of  1949,  and  that  a 
resolution  asking  that  it  should  be  convened 
should  be  submitted  in  the  parliament  of 
each  nation. 

Meanwhile  a  group  of  members  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  delegation  to  The  Hague  Congress,  drawn 
from  all  parties,  prepared  a  tentative  scheme 
in  which  they  assumed  that  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  accepted  the  desirability  of  the 
project  in  principle.  They  emphasized  that 
the  function  of  the  assembly  should  be  to 
deliberate  and  recommend,  and  suggested 
that  since  governments  were  not  to  be  com¬ 
mitted  by  its  decisions  it  might  well  be  con¬ 
vened  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  parliaments. 

MR.  CHURCHILL’S  LETTER 

The  Prime  Minister  received  an  all-party 
deputation  of  the  British  delegates,  led  by 
Mr.  Churchill,  on  June  18 — 

That  was  June  18  of  last  year — 
and  undertook  to  examine  the  proposal  to 
convene  a  European  assembly.  In  his  first 
letter  to  Mr.  Attlee,  dated  July  27,  Mr. 
Churchill  referred  to  this  deputation  and 
enclosed  copies  of  the  British  delegates’ 
scheme,  the  international  committee’s 
memorandum,  and  the  draft  resolution.  His 
letter  continued— 

“The  creation  of  a  European  assembly 
would  represent  an  important  practical  step 
in  the  advance  toward  a  united  Europe,  and 
would  greatly  help  to  create  a  sense  of  soli¬ 
darity  among  the  European  peoples  in  the 
face  of  the  increasing  dangers  which  beset 
them.  In  this  the  lead  should  be  taken  by 
Britain.  The  encouraging  response  to  the 
Initiative  of  the  Foreign  Secretary  after  the 
announcement  of  the  Marshall  plan  in  June 
1947  and,  more  recently,  in  the  negotiations 
for  the  Brussels  Treaty  are  proof,  if  such  is 
necessary,  of  the  influence  of  British  leader¬ 
ship. 

“I  should  therefore  be  most  glad  if  you 
would  consider  this  memorandum  and  its 
enclosures.  We  should  welcome  any  criti¬ 
cisms  or  suggestions  you  may  care  to  make 
and  should,  of  course,  be  glad  to  come  and 
discuss  the  matter  with  you  further  should 
you  desire  it.” 

PRIME  MINISTER’S  REPLY 

In  his  reply,  dated  July  30,  the  Prime 
Minister  wrote— 

“As  I  told  you  when  we  discussed  the  mat¬ 
ter  together  on  July  28,  I  am  in  sympathy 
with  the  basic  idea  behind  the  movement. 
I  do  not,  however,  see  how  the  Government 
could  support  in  the  United  Kingdom  Parlia¬ 
ment  the  draft  resolution  which  the  Inter¬ 
national  Committee  of  the  Movement  for 
European  Unity  has  suggested  should  be 
moved  in  the  parliaments  of  the  different 
participating  countries.  It  seems  to  me  that 
if  an  assembly  is  to  be  convened  this  must,  in 
view  of  the  vital  importance  of  the  matter, 
be  done  by  governments,  and  not  by  inde¬ 
pendent  organizations  or  by  parliaments.” 

Now  I  come  to  the  principal  point  of 
the  statement: 

“On  the  other  hand  I  think  that  this  is  not 
the  right  time  for  governments  to  take  this 
major  initiative,  when  their  hands  are  so  full 
already  with  urgent  and  difficult  problems.” 

This  is  Mr.  Attlee  speaking: 

“It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  unfortu¬ 
nate  if  the  chances  of  action  later  were  to  be 
prejudiced  by  such  a  resolution  being  raised 
before  the  government  feel  able  to  support 
it,  and  I  cannot  therefore  but  feel  that  it 
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would  be  best  that  the  resolution  should  hot 
be  brought  forward  at  this  stage.  But  of 
course  I  see  no  reason  why  the  independent 
organizations  concerned  in  the  movement 
should  not  continue  in  their  work  of  spread¬ 
ing  the  idea  of  European  union.” 

Mr.  Churchill’s  next  letter  was  written  on 
August  21,  after  the  French  Council  of  Minis¬ 
ters,  on  August  18,  had  decided  to  approve 
and  take  action  upon  the  International  Com¬ 
mittee’s  memorandum  and  to  approach  the 
Foreign  Ministers  of  the  Benelux  countries 
and  Mr.  Bevin  with  a  view  to  a  common 
agreement  Upon  the  contents  of  the  memo¬ 
randum.  Mr.  Churchill  wrote: 

“My  Dear  Prime  Minister:  We  were  natu¬ 
rally  disappointed  to  receive  your  letter  of 
July  30  because  of  its  negative  character.  I 
thought  it  wise  to  delay  its  publication  until 
you  had  returned  from  your  well- deserved 
holiday  in  the  hope  that  events  in  Europe 
might  win  a  more  favorable  reply. 

“Now  that  Monsieur  Spaak  has  made  his 
important  pronouncement  and  that  the 
French  Government  have  not  only  adopted 
the  policy  but  officially  propose  a  practical 
form  of  action,  I  venture  to  hope  that  H.  M. 
Government  will  find  it  possible  to  place 
themselves  more  in  line  with  western  Euro¬ 
pean  opinions  upon  an  issue  which  they 
themselves  have  done  so  much  to  promote. 

“Yours  sincerely, 

“Winston  S.  Churchill.” 

FRENCH  INTENTION 

The  Prime  Minister’s  reply,  dated  August 
21,  was  as  follows: 

“My  Dear  Churchill:  I  have  now  received 
your  further  letter  of  the  21  August.  I  note 
that  you  now  desire  that  publication  should 
be  given  to  the  correspondence  which  has 
passed  between  us  about  the  proposal  to  con¬ 
vene  a  European  assembly. 

“According  to  press  reports,  the  French 
Government  intend  to  raise  the  matter  in 
the  first  instance  with  the  Brussels  Treaty 
Powers,  and  in  that  event  the  issue  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  placed  on  the  agenda  of  the  Brussels 
Treaty  Permanent  Commission  very  shortly. 
If  you  consider  that  in  these  circumstances 
the  present  is  a  suitable  moment  at  which  to 
publish  our  correspondence,  I  should  not 
wish  to  dissuade  you.  I  should,  however, 
tell  you  that  when  M.  Bidault  raised  the 
question  of  a  European  assembly  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Brussels  Treaty  Consultative 
Council  at  The  Hague  on  July  20,  the  Foreign 
Secretary  replied  that  he  could  not  for  the 
time  being  commit  himself  and  there  was 
general  agreement  that  M.  Bidault’s  state¬ 
ment  should  be  given  further  consideration 
by  the  five  governments.  In  adopting  this 
line  the  Foreign  Secretary  took  into  account 
the  circumstance  that  the  whole  question 
has  an  important  bearing  on  Commonwealth 
relations,  and  that  In  consequence  the  gov¬ 
ernment  desire  to  exchange  views  with  the 
Commonwealth  Prime  Ministers  in  October 
before  expressing  any  definite  view.  But  this 
consideration  need  not  affect  the  work  of  in¬ 
dependent  organizations  which,  as  I  sug¬ 
gested  in  my  previous  letter,  could  profitably 
continue  to  prepare  the  ground  for  European 
union. 

“Yours  sincerely, 

*C.  R.  Attlee.” 

Mr.  President,  I  have  in  my  hand  an 
editorial  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
August  27,  1948,  entitled  “Unity  in  Eu¬ 
rope,”  from  which  I  read  one  or  two 
sentences: 

It  is  axiomatic  that  there  will  be  no  fed¬ 
eration  in  Europe  until  the  Europeans  sur¬ 
render  some  of  their  national  sovereignty 
to  a  European  organization.  In  other  words, 
the  issue  is  political  rather  than  economic. 

Then  the  editorial  proceeds  to  point 
out  the  attitude  of  the  French,  and 
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quotes  from  the  exchange  of  correspond¬ 
ence  between  Churchill  and  Attlee  which 
I  have  just  read. 

The  purpose  of  the  editorial  is  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  change  in  the  attitude  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  way  their  enthusiasm, 
or  what  appeared  to  be  enthusiasm,  a 
little  over  a  year  ago,  has  begun  to  cool 
during  the  last  year. 

I  ask  that  the  entire  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Sparkman  in  the  chair).  Is  there  ob¬ 
jection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

UNITY  IN  EUROPE 

It  is  axiomatic  that  there  will  be  no  fed¬ 
eration  in  Europe  until  the  European  sur¬ 
render  some  of  their  national  sovereignty  to 
a  European  organization.  In  other  words, 
the  issue  is  political  rather  than  economic. 
In  this  respect  the  French  Government  has 
taken  the  lead  by  sponsoring  the  suggestion 
for  a  European  Assembly  to  lay  the  plans  for 
federation.  The  inspiration  came  from  the 
foreign  affairs  committee  of  the  French  As¬ 
sembly,  though  there  are  several  members 
of  the  new  government  who  are  ardent  fed- 
erationists,  notably  MM.  Reynaud  and 
Ramadier.  Both  were  present  at  The  Hague 
Conference  of  the  European  Unity  Movement 
where  a  scheme  was  formulated  for  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  governments  of  Europe. 

Where  this  initiative  will  take  Europe  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  British.  For  France,  whose 
polity  is  based  precariously  on  a  constitution 
which  insures  government  instability,  has 
for  the  time  being  lost  its  influence  in 
Europe.  It  is  to  Britain  that  free  Europe 
looks  for  leadership.  Yet  the  British,  who 
till  the  Marshall  plan  was  launched  talked 
eagerly  and  imaginatively '  about  western 
union,  seem  to  be  hanging  back.  It  is  the 
fault  not  of  the  people,  but  of  their  gov¬ 
ernment.  No  member  of  the  cabinet  seems 
to  have  the  stature  or  the  vision  either  to 
grasp  the  conception  or  to  assume  the  task 
of  realizing  it.  That  is  shown  by  Premier 
Attlee’s  reply  to  Mr.  Churchill’s  invitation 
to  Mr.  Attlee  to  adopt  a  policy  of  federation. 
Mr.  Attlee,  whose  pre-Marshall  plan  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  spate  of  words  on  federation 
was  “Europe  must  federate  or  perish,” 
shrank  from  the  responsibility.  “This  is  not 
the  right  time,”  he  said,  adding  the  weird 
remark,  as  if  the  suggestion  had  to  do  with 
a  local  bazaar,  that  the  movement  must  be 
left  to  private  individuals.  The  answer  will 
disappoint  millions  of  Europeans  who  know 
in  their  bones  that  no  occasion  is  more 
right  than  the  present  for  the  organization 
of  a  new  Europe.  Is  this  going  to  be  another 
example  of  a  great  hope  meanly  lost,  as  Mr. 
Stimson  would  put  it?  The  question  is 
pertinent  in  view  of  our  feeling  that  the 
Attlee  answer  would  be  forthcoming  from  all 
Mr.  Attlee’s  colleagues.  One  possible  excep¬ 
tion  is  Sir  Stafford  Cripps,  but  Sir  Stafford 
allowed  his  interest  to  evaporate  when  he  en¬ 
countered  negativism  among  his  associates 
in  the  labor  government. 

However,  aside  from  the  deficit  in  leader¬ 
ship  in  England,  there  is  a  real  obstacle  in 
Britain  to  federation.  It  is  the  split  per¬ 
sonality  in  the  British  make-up  which  has 
become  pronounced  as  a  result  of  their  weak¬ 
ened  condition.  The  British  have  three  af¬ 
filiations  which  they  wish  td  keep  in  bal¬ 
ance:  With  the  Dominions,  with  the  United 
States,  and  with  Europe.  They  feel  that  any 
tightening  of  one  affiliation  might  be  at  the 
expense  of  the  others.  No  doubt,  a  peace¬ 
time  Churchill  could  fuse  what  may  seem 
at  present  divergent  interests,  but  Mr. 
Churchill  is  in  the  political  wilderness,  and 
has  to  be  content  for  the  time  being  with 


the  role  of  John  the  Baptist.  The  task  calls, 
anyway,  more  for  a  genius  for  organization 
than  for  a  gift  of  tongues — an  organization 
involving  an  immense  unscrambling  and  an 
immense  rescrambling.  With  full  recogni¬ 
tion  of  what  is  entailed,  however,  at  least  a 
start  could  be  made  by  bringing  the  nations 
together  in  conference,  and  the  promotion 
of  it  would  redeem  British  officialdom  from 
the  charge  of  hypocrisy  which  is  courted  by 
the  Attlee  statement.  Unfortunately,  both 
will  and  statesmanship  are  lacking. 

The  fact  must  now  be  faced  that  British 
do-nothingness  will  rivet  the  British  to  their 
status  quo  till  the  Commonwealth  and  the 
United  States  show  the  way.  The  way  is 
federal  union,  a  jointure  of  all  free  nations, 
no  matter  where  situated.  With  fear  in  the 
saddle  in  Europe,  anf  most  of  the  world’s 
power  locked  up  in  the  United  States,  the 
initiative  to  western  union  really  belongs 
to  the  United  States.  Economics  and  strat¬ 
egy  alike  put  the  onus  upon  this  great  coun¬ 
try  to  draw  all  the  free  nations  into  a  politi¬ 
cal  partnership  under  the  authority  of  article 
51  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 
Federation  in  Europe  is  a  political  question, 
and  the  destiny  of  the  United  States  is 
wrapped  up  in  it.  Both  times  and  challenge 
make  even  western  union  look  puny,  and 
nothing  will  suffice  short  of  bringing  the 
whole  of  the  free  world  under  one  great  and 
encompassing  banner  which  would  impart 
to  each  the  strength  and  spirit  of  all. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  also  have,  Mr. 
President,  the  issue  of  March  1  of  the  In¬ 
telligence  Digest,  which  is  a  review  of 
world  affairs  published  in  London,  and 
produced  by  Kenneth  de  Courcy.  On 
page  15  of  that  digest  there  is  a  recitation 
of  a  conversation  which  an  observer  of 
the  Intelligence  Digest  had  with  Mr.  Paul 
Reynaud,  which  I  should  like  to  read : 

Our  chief  observer  entertained  M.  Paul 
Reynaud  for  luncheon  the  other  day  in  Paris. 
He  asked  M.  Reynaud  (as  a  finance  expert) 
what  would  happen  to  Britain  and  France  if 
within  one  day  all  passports,  customs  and 
currency  restrictions  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  were  abolished  as  a  practical  step  to¬ 
ward  the  much  discussed,  but  still  quite  un¬ 
real,  Western  union. 

M.  Reynaud  said: 

“A  few  Industries  would  have  some 
trouble — but  the  over-all  advantages  for 
France  and  Britain  would  be  enormous — 
there  is  no  reason  at  all  why  this  wholesale 
abolition  should  not  at  once  be  made.” 

Our  observer  then  asked  what  the  conse¬ 
quences  would  be  if  this  experiment  included 
Belgium,  Holland,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  Portu¬ 
gal,  and  Spain. 

M.  Reynaud  said: 

“The  result  would  be  that  much  larger  and 
better”  *  *  *  he  paused  and  then  said: 

“Do  you  know  that  Mr.  Bevin  is  in  fact  the 
chief  objector  to  practical  measures  of  this 
kind?” 

This  confirms  what  is  now  widely  said,  viz, 
that  British  foreign  policy  is  heavily  oppos¬ 
ing  many  of  the  practical  things  suggested 
to  make  union  possible. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  other 
articles  which  illustrate  that  same  point, 
which  I  think  has  a  direct  connection 
with  the  effect  of  the  Marshall  plan  which 
is  to  the  effect  that  the  more  successful 
a  country  is  in  relieving  itself  of  its  imme¬ 
diate  economic  necessities,  the  more  that 
success  lessens  the  probability  of  political 
union. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  at  this  point  I 
may  insert  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Daily  News,  of  Febru¬ 
ary  28,  1949,  commenting  upon  a  state¬ 
ment  by  a  member  of  Parliament.  Mr. 
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R.  W.  G.  Mackay,  concerning  western 
Europe,  which  also  illustrates  the  point 
that  the  British  Government  is  not  at 
the  present  time  enthusiastic  about  Eu¬ 
ropean  union. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Daily  News  of  February  28,  1949] 
What  Are  We  Waiting  For? 

You  may  remember  that  we  shot  an  edi¬ 
torial  a  few  weeks  ago  on  the  views  of  R.  W.  G. 
Mackay  concerning  a  United  States  of  West¬ 
ern  Europe. 

Mr.  Mackay  is  a  member  of  the  British 
House  of  Commons,  and  of  the  Labor  (So¬ 
cialist)  Party,  but  with  a  difference.  The  dif¬ 
ference  consists  in  the  fact  that  he  has  a 
habit  of  rearing  up  and  speaking  his  mind 
whenever  he  disagrees  with  the  Labor  big 
wheels.  We  suppose  they  hate  his  heart  for 
that  reason,  but  his  views  have  a  strong  ap¬ 
peal  to  us. 

We  are  now  in  receipt  of  a  longish  memo¬ 
randum  from  Mr.  Mackay,  on  that  same  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  United  States  of  Western  Europe  and 
whether  it  is  or  is  it  not  feasible  any  time 
soon.  His  ideas  boil  down  to  this: 

Up  to  now,  the  United  States  of  America,  is 
throwing  its  billions  in  Marshall  plan  (ERP) 
aid  to  western  Europe  down  the  drain. 

That  is  because  there  can  be  no  genuine 
recovery  from  the  war  until  the  17  countries 
of  western  Europe  pool  their  resources  and  or¬ 
ganize  their  economic  recovery  as  one 
country. 

They  could  start  doing  so  at  once — could 
call  a  convention  tomorrow  and  settle  the 
constitution  for  a  federation  of  western  Eu¬ 
rope — and  by  the  end  of  this  year  they  could 
have  a  functioning  Parliament  and  Cabinet. 
Within  3  months  they  could  set  up  a  single 
stable  currency  to  replace  pounds,  francs, 
guilders,  etc.  In  the  same  period  they  could 
kick  over  all  their  tariff  and  tax  barriers  and 
get  going  as  one  big  free-trade  area  like  the 
United  States. 

Why  don’t  they  do  these  things,  and  do 
them  now?  Still  passing  along  Mr.  Mackay’s 
ideas: 

The  big  stumbling-block  to  a  U.  S.  W.  E.  is 
the  Government  of  Great  Britain — and  for  an 
interesting  reason. 

"The  British  Government,”  says  Mackay, 
"still  regards  Britain  as  a  first-class  power 
and  not  as  a  state  of  Europe.” 

It  thinks  that  within  a  few  years  Britain 
will  be  back,  tradewise  and  powerwise,  where 
it  was  before  World  War  II. 

Mackay  calls  this  utter  nonsense.  “Those 
old  gold  days,”  he  says,  "are  gone  forever,  and 
Britain  will  be  a  second-class  power  as  long 
as  it  nurses  the  hope  of  recovering  its  former 
glories  and  refuses  to  merge  destinies  with 
western  Europe.” 

GET  BUSY,  AND  GET  BUSY  NOW 

Is  there  any  way  to  overcome  these  British 
Government  delusions  of  grandeur  and  clear 
the  tracks  for  a  U.  S.  W.  E.? 

Mackay  says  the  trick  can  be  worked  by 
the  United  States  Government,  if  that  rather 
powerful  agency  will  make  up  its  mind  and 
act  with  determination. 

The  United  States  action  Mackay  urges 
would  be  some  such  ultimatum  as  this,  from 
Washington  to  London:  “Now,  boys,  we’re 
putting  up  the  Marshall-plan  aid  in  billion 
quantities.  The  hell  with  our  previous  deli¬ 
cacy  about  interfering  with  your  sovereignty. 
You  get  busy,  and  get  busy  right  now,  to 
push  a  U.  S.  W.  E.  into  being  and  business 
by  the  end  of  1949.  Otherwise,  come  1950, 
we  will  cut  off  Marshall-plan  aid  definitely 
and  100  percent,  not  only  to  you  but  to  all 
the  other  Marshall-plan  client  countries.” 

That,  says  Mackay,  would  get  action,  aa 
soon  as  the  British  Government  got  it 
through  its  not-too-brilliant  head  that  we 
meant  what  we  said. 
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And  if  we  don’t  bring  such  pressure  to 
bear,  Mackay  warns  that  a  United  States  of 
Western  Europe  may  never  be  established — 
meaning  that  those  nations  will  be  riding 
on  the  United  States  of  America  taxpayers’ 
back  indefinitely. 

Isn’t  this  a  thought  for  careful  considera¬ 
tion  in  the  highest  Washington  echelons? 

Of  course,  there  are  those  who  disagree 
with  R.  W.  G.  Mackay.  Thomas  Finletter, 
for  instance,  as  chief  of  the  Marshall-plan 
mission  to  London,  told  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  the  other  day  that  Britain 
is  not  dragging  its  feet  on  U.  S.  W.  E.  plans, 
and  that  said  plans  could  not  move  faster 
than  they  are  now  doing. 

FINLETTER  SEES  IT  DIFFERENTLY 

But  as  between  this  starry-eyed  Finletter 
report  and  the  hardboiled  eyewitness  state¬ 
ment  of  Mackay,  we’d  prefer  to  put  more 
faith  in  the  latter. 

At  the  least,  the  clash  between  the  two 
reports  merits  high-level  Washington  investi¬ 
gation  to  find  out  which  is  true. 

And  if  you  ask  us,  such  an  investigation 
might  well  proceed  from  that  point  to  the 
question  whether  Mr.  Finletter  is  quite  the 
man  to  head  the  Marshall-plan  mission  to 
London  any  longer,  or  whether  he  has  been 
played  for  a  sucker  and  has  outlived  any  use¬ 
fulness  he  may  once  have  had  in  that  Job. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  have  in  my  hand 
an  article  by  Sumner  Welles,  published 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  February  8, 
1949,  as  merely  giving  the  views  of  one 
informed  observer  on  this  question. 
The  article  deals  with  a  recent  action, 
the  setting  up  of  a  so-called  council  of 
Europe,  which,  as  I  recall  took  place  on 
January  28.  As  I  said,  the  article  is  by 
Mr.  Sumner  Welles,  who  we  all  know 
is  one  of  the  most  competent  observers 
on  international  affairs.  I  shall  not 
place  the  whole  article  in  the  Record, 
but  shall  read  two  or  three  paragraphs. 
Mr.  Welles  said: 

I  wonder  if  there  is  much  justification  for 
the  enthusiastic  reception  which  public 
opinion  in  the  United  States  has  given  the 
announcement  that  the  five  Brussels  Pact 
countries  have  agreed  upon  a  project  for  a 
council  of  Europe. 

The  prese  -t  plan  is  unquestionably  a  weak 
compromise.  It  rejects  the  French  conten¬ 
tion  that  r.  powerful  European  parliament 
should  be  constituted.  It  accepts  the  British 
thesis  that  nothing  should  now  be  done  be¬ 
yond  the  creation  of  machinery  to  facilitate 
inter-governmental  cooperation  between  the 
western  European  countries. 

I  omit  A  portion  and  continue  to  read 
as  follows: 

The  project  makes  no  provision  for  the 
limitation  of  national  sovereignties.  It  pos¬ 
sesses  no  real  vitality.  It  responds  to  no 
overwhelming  popular  demand  for  a  peoples’ 
union.  It  ignores  the  eloquent  and  urgent 
warnings  of  the  handful  of  statesmen  that 
Europe  still  possesses,  such  as  Churchill, 
Herriot,  Reynaud,  Blum,  and  Sforza,  that 
Europe’s  only  hope  of  salvation  lies  in  politi¬ 
cal  and  economic  federation. 

I  quote  further  along  in  the  article: 

There  are  several  reasons  for  Britain’s  ob¬ 
stinate  refusal  to  acquiesce  in  the  demands 
of  the  continental  countries  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  European  parliament  pos¬ 
sessing  wide  powers. 

The  British  delegate  on  the  permanent 
commission,  Hugh  Dalton,  alleged  that 
Britain  opposed  a  European  parliament 
which  could  override  national  governments. 

.The  continental  governments  have  now 
learned  that  the  British  Labor  Party  is  de¬ 
termined  to  reject  any  plan  for  European 
union  which  might  hamper  its  ability  to 


carry  out  its  own  internal  policies  or  limit 
its  capacity  to  impose  economic  controls  and 
pursue  its  present  course  of  rigid  bilateral 
trading. 

I  may  say  that  theory  has  also  been 
widely  publicized  by  Mr.  Walter  Lipp- 
mann,  who  feels  that  that  last  point  is 
one  of  the  most  important  of  those  which 
have  persuaded  the  British  not  to  cooper¬ 
ate  in  the  setting  up  of  a  political  union 
at  this  time  in  Europe. 

I  read  the  closing  paragraphs  of  the 
article : 

It  is  generally  admitted  here  in  Washing¬ 
ton  that  western  Europe  will  still  be  a  long 
way  from  recovery  when  the  European  Re¬ 
covery  program  ends  in  1952.  It  is  also  be¬ 
lieved  that  only  a  far-reaching  political  and 
economic  union  can  make  western  Europe 
self-supporting.  The  negotiations  for  the 
North  Atlantic  defense  pact  have  clearly 
shown  that  in  many  parts  of  western  Europe 
there  is  already  a  trend  toward  regional  iso¬ 
lation  rather  than  toward  a  pooling  of 
sovereign  rights  in  the  common  interest.  It 
would  certainly  seem  to  be  plain  that  only 
a  real  and  vital  European  federation,  such  as 
that  envisaged  by  Mr.  Churchill,  could  pre¬ 
vent  a  return  to  such  a  fractionized  west¬ 
ern  Europe  as  that  which  made  possible  the 
catastrophe  of  1939. 

The  State  Department  has  properly  re¬ 
fused  to  use  the  European  Recovery  program 
as  a  meffns  of  influencing  the  national  poli¬ 
cies  of  the  Marshall  plan  countries.  But  is 
there  any  valid  reason  why  the  countries 
which  are  receiving  help  under  the  European 
recovery  program  and  which  will  obtain 
arms  for  self-defense  as  a  result  of  the  North 
Atlantic  defence  pact  should^  not  be  frankly 
told  that  one  of  the  principal  ends  sought 
by  the  American  people  in  return  for  their 
sacrifices  on  behalf  of  western  Europe  is  a 
real  federation  of  the  western  European 
countries? 

Might  it  not  be  the  better  part  of  wisdom 
for  us  to  adopt  before  it  is  too  late  a  less 
negative  attitude  with  regard  to  this  vital 
issue? 

Several  days  ago  I  received  a  letter 
from  one  of  the  best-known  historians 
and  political  analysts  in  this  country. 
Every  Member  of  the  Senate  is  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  him.  It  being  a  personal 
letter,  I  will  not  read  the  writer’s  name, 
but  I  wish  to  read  the  substance  of  the 
letter,  which  presents  in  a  very  concise 
manner,  I  think,  what  the  attitude  of 
the  British  Government  is  at  this  time. 
The  point  he  makes  is  that  instead  of 
there  being  an  ever-increasing  desire  and 
move  toward  union  while  the  ERP  has 
been  in  progress,  in  the  case  of  Great 
Britain  at  least,  the  most  powerful  and 
most  important  single  country,  the  result 
has  been  the  opposite.  So  the  underlying 
theory  of  the  State  Department,  that  as 
economic  progress  takes  place  there  will 
be  a  tendency  to  political  union,  is  simply 
not  borne  out  by -the  facts. 

I  quote  from  the  letter: 

It  is  not  even  a  question  of  our  insisting 
on  promoting  political  federation  in  Europe.* 
What  has  actually  happened  is  that  even 
the  modest  kind  of  economic  cooperation  and 
mutual  help  called  for  in  ECA  legislation  has 
for  all  practical  purposes  collapsed.  Every¬ 
one  in  Europe  knows  that,  but  apparently 
no  one  is  this  country  has  realized  it.  What 
we  have  got  now  in  Europe  are  18  or  19  sep¬ 
arate  programs  of  self  help  subsidized  by 
the  United  States.  There  is  no  reasonable 
dpubt  that  this  is  the  deliberate  policy  of 
Cropps  and  the  British  Government.  They 
have  never  liked  that  aspect  of  the  Marshall 
plan  which  required  them  to  act  as  one 


among  several  European  nations.  They  do 
not  regard  themselves  as  European.  They  do 
not  wish  to  stand  in  the  same  queue  as  the 
others,  and  they  have  as  a  matter  of  national 
policy  maneuvered  themselves  out  of  the  col¬ 
lective  efforts  for  European  recovery.  ~ 

Cripps  admitted  to  me  privately  that  he 
would  much  rather  go  it  alone  and  not  be 
obligated  to  make  agreements  with  the  other 
European  nations.  The  fact  is  that  our 
peopie  have  accepted  this  result  without 
serious  resistance.  It  may  be  that  European 
cooperation  and  mutual  help  such  as  Con¬ 
gress  thought  it  was  voting  for  is  not  feasible 
or  desirable.  I  do  not  agree  with  that  view, 
but  I  can  see  that  a  man  might  take  that 
view.  What  I  think  is  reprehensible  is  that 
this  major  defeat  of  a  declared  American 
purpose  should  be  glossed  over  and  hidden 
from  the  American  people  and  from  the 
Congress. 

That  expresses  very  well  the  point  I 
wish  to  make.  We  ought  to  realize,  and 
the  country  ought  to  realize,  that  this 
program  is  not  making  progress  toward 
what  I  believe  the  country  thought  last 
year  was  one  of  the  principal  objectives 
of  the  plan,  that  is,  the  political  unifica¬ 
tion  of  Europe.  It  certainly  is  what  I 
thought  was  the  justification  for  the 
plan. 

Mr.  President,  economic  cooperation 
induced  by  an  enormous  and  unprece¬ 
dented  program  of  free  gifts  contributes 
little  if  anything  toward  the  bringing 
about  of  political  unification.  In  fact, 
it  may  well  be  that  this  program  as 
presently  administered  is  deterring 
rather  than  promoting  political  unity 
by  relieving  temporarily  the  necessity 
for  the  abolition  of  trade  barriers,  cur¬ 
rency  stabilization  and  certain  internal 
reforms.  Our  gifts  are  destroying  the 
principal  motive  for  reform — necessity. 

To  achieve  unification  there  must  exist 
not  only  a  wish  to  federate,  but  also  the 
circumstances  which  demonstrate  in  the 
clearest  and  most  unequivocal  manner 
the  necessity  for  such  a  change  in  the 
existing  political  institutions.  The  dif¬ 
ference  between  my  view  and  that  of  the 
State  Department  is  not  so  much  a  dif¬ 
ference  of  objectives  as  it  is  a  difference 
of  opinion  about  the  practical  political 
considerations  which  enter  into  a  step 
of  this  kind.  I  believe  that  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  the  moment  which  arise  from 
the  immediate  demands  upon  them  are, 
generally  speaking,  much  more  persua¬ 
sive  than  long-term  considerations,  no 
matter  how  reasonable  the  latter  may  bew 

For  centuries  leading  European  states¬ 
men  and  philosophers  have  recognized 
the  feasibility  of  unifying  the  chaotic, 
fragmented  states  of  Europe  if  peace  and 
prosperity  were  to  be  brought  to  that 
restless  and  quarrelsome  region.  After 
each  major  catastrophe  in  Europe  there 
has  been  a  movement  to  form  some  kind 
of  concert  or  union  of  their  nations,  but 
each  time  they  were  able  to  restore  a  pre¬ 
carious  peace  and  a  tolerable  standard 
of  living  before  anything  definite  toward 
union  could  be  achieved.  Since  the  last 
war,  which  has  come  closer  than  any 
previous  conflict  to  bringing  about  the 
complete  destruction  of  her  civilization, 
many  European  statesmen  have  thought 
seriously  about  uniting  their  countries. 
Led  by  Winston  Churchill  and  supported 
by  such  men  as  Auriol  and  Reynaud, 
a  strong  movement  got  under  way  to 
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bring  about  unification  of  Europe.  Re¬ 
cently,  however,  there  seems  to  be  less 
enthusiasm  for  union  than  some  months 
ago.  It  is  my  belief  that  insofar  as  the 
Marshall  plan  billions  relieve  the  more 
pressing  immediate  problems  confront¬ 
ing  European  nations,  to  that  extent  the 
probability  of  political  union  in  the  fore¬ 
seeable  future  is  lessened.  For  example, 
the  necessity  to  balance  their  interna¬ 
tional  payments — especially  intra-Euro¬ 
pean — and  the  need  for  efficient  mass 
production  are  powerful  incentives  to  the 
formation  of  a  political  union  upon  which 
basis  an  integrated  economy  could  be 
built.  However,  so  long  as  we  pay  the 
deficit  in  their  balance  of  payments  and 
supply  them  with  the  goods  required  to 
satisfy  their  immediate  needs,  the  ne¬ 
cessity  to  make  changes  in  their  political 
structure  is  not  sufficiently  critical  to 
induce  action. 

By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  we  should 
withdraw  all  support  for  Europe.  That 
might  result  in  complete  collapse  and 
communization  before  the  people  could 
have  an  opportunity  to  regain  their 
equilibrium. 

It  is  not  as  simple  as  a  clear-cut  choice 
between  no  aid  or  all-out  aid  with  no 
conditions  attached.  I  think  we  should 
give  them  the  aid,  but  at  the  same  time 
I  think  it  should  be  very  clearly  under¬ 
stood  that  we  expect  them  to  sacrifice 
some  of  their  ancient  prejudices  to  the 
end  that  they  may  become  self-support¬ 
ing  and  strong.  In  other  words,  the  po¬ 
litical  unification  should  move  along  si¬ 
multaneously  and  as  a  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  economic  rehabilitation. 

One  reason  for  this  basic  defect  in  our 
policy  toward  Europe  is  a  common  mis¬ 
conception  in  our  country  of  the  role  of 
government.  Many  of  our  people,  espe¬ 
cially  our  most  successful  businessmen — 
and  ECA  is  primarily  administered  by 
businessmen — feel  that  politicians  and 
politics  are  great  hindrances  to  pros¬ 
perity  and  the  good  life.  They  feel  that 
if  the  politicians  and  the  government 
would  leave  them  alone  all  would  be  well. 
They  fail  to  recognize  that  the  favorable 
conditions  which  are  indispensable  to 
their  business  operations  are  essentially 
political.  They  do  not  see  that  before 
we  could  develop  great  and  efficient  busi¬ 
ness  enterprises  in  this  country  there  had 
to  be  a  government  which  gave  us  per¬ 
sonal  freedom,  freedom  of  trade  among 
the  48  States,  a  relatively  stable  currency 
and  security  from  external  oppression — 
in  other  words,  a  good  political  govern¬ 
ment.  Combining  freedom  and  security 
is  the  condition  precedent  to  economic 
progress,  and  not  the  reverse. 

Mr.  President,  this  difference  in  view 
as  to  the  relative  importance  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  aspects  of  the_prob- 
lem  and  the  timing  of  proposed  changes 
is  the  crux  of  the  matter. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Acheson, 
according  to  his  testimony  before  the 
committee,  apparently  believes  that  eco¬ 
nomic  rehabilitation  must  precede  politi¬ 
cal  integration.  I  believe  that  political 
unification  or  at  least  a  reasonable  hope 
,of  it  is  a  necessary  condition  for  sound 
economic  progress  and  recovery  in 
Europe. 


For  the  record  I  should  like  to  read 
from  the  statement  made  before  the 
committee  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  It 
is  very  brief.  The  portion  to  which  I 
refer  is  found  on  page  196.  Secretary 
Acheson  stated,  in  answer  to  a  question 
of  mine: 

Do  you  think  you  can  have  lasting  eco¬ 
nomic  integration  without  political  unity 
among  this  group  of  sovereign  states? 

Secretary  Acheson.  Well,  Senator,  it  is  sort 
of  like  the  question,  Can  you  have  a  chicken 
without  an  egg,  or  can  you  have  an  egg 
without  a  chicken?  The  two  things  would 
ordinarily  progress  together. 

This  is  the  crux  of  his  answer : 

At  the  present  time  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  have  any  sort  of  close  political 
integration  on  account  of  the  great  disparity 
between  the  situations  in  the  various  coun¬ 
tries. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  view  of  the 
Secretary  is  very  similar  to  the  state¬ 
ment  by  Prime  Minister  Attlee .  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  Mr.  Churchill’s  inquiry. 

On  page  197  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  George]  made  this  comment,  to 
which  Secretary  Acheson  agreed,  indi¬ 
cating  a  little  more  fully  what  his  view  is. 

Senator  George.  In  other  words,  the  eco¬ 
nomic  stability  of  an  area  controls  the  po¬ 
litical  stability  of  that  area,  rather  than  the 
political  union  or  stability  working  out  for 
the  economic  stability  of  the  area.  Between 
the  two,  the  economic  stability  really  comes 
first  and  give's  greater  color  and  strength  to 
any  political  consideration  that  may  be  built 
on  it. 

Secretary  Acheson.  I  think  that  is  correct, 
Senator  George. 

That,  as  I  say,  sums  up  in  few  words 
the  real  difference  of  view  as  to  the  prac¬ 
tical  way  to  approach  this  problem. 

On  page  200,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page,  the  Secretary  had  this  to  say: 

But  until  conditions  are  improved,  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  give  any  body  in  Europe, 
any  group  of  people,  final  authority,  for  in¬ 
stance,  over  the  currency.  How  can  you  do 
that  when  you  have  such  great  disparities 
as  you  have  between  some  of  the  countries 
at  the  present  time?  The  difficulties  in  Eu¬ 
rope  today  are  not  only  trade  barriers.  That 
is  only  one  difficulty.  More  important  is  the 
lack  of  uniformity  in  the  progress  which 
they  have  made  toward  stability. 

As  I  have  said  before,  it  will  be  noted 
that  the  Secretary’s  view  is  quite  similar 
to  that  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  In  effect,  both  of  them 
say  that  “Now  is  not  the  time.”  It  is 
with  that  view  that  I  am  especially  and 
particularly  in  disagreement.  I  should 
like  to  add  at  this  point  that  sometimes 
I  am  very  puzzled  as  to  what  is  the 
official  policy  of  our  Department  of 
State.  This  uncertainty  is  illustrated  in 
the  apparent  conflict  between  what  the 
Secretary  of  State  said  and  the  state¬ 
ment  of  our  Ambassador  to  France,  as 
carried  in  the  Washington  Post  under  a 
dateline  of  March  24.  As  I  have  stated, 
the  first  statement  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  was  made  during  the  hearings, 
approximately  1  month  ago.  At  that 
time  he  very  definitely  said  that  now  Is 
not  the  time,  but  that  there  must  be 
economic  rehabilitation  first.  But  un¬ 
der  a  March  24  dateline,  I  find  the  fol¬ 
lowing  in  a  special  dispatch  to  the  New 


York  Herald  Tribune  concerning  a  state¬ 
ment  by  our  Ambassador  to  France, 
Jefferson  Caffery,  in  speaking  in  Paris: 

CAFFERY  EXPLAINS  STAND  ON  EUROPEAN  UNION 

Paris,  March  24  (NYHT) . — The  United 
States  favors  a  federation  of  Europe  because 
political  unity  of  the  continent  is  the  best 
guaranty  of  European  strength,  prosperity, 
and  independence.  United  States  Ambassa¬ 
dor  Jefferson  Caffery  said  today. 

“I  do  not  pretend  American  policy  is 
wholly  unselfish,”  the  Ambassador  told  the 
French  Union  of  Federalists.  “A  prosperous 
Europe  helps  make  America  prosperous.” 

So  apparently  our  Ambassador  to 
France  believes  we  are  in  favor  of 
political  unification  of  Europe  or  federa¬ 
tion  of  Europe,  whereas  the  Secretary  of 
State  said,  if  I  correctly  interpret  his 
statement,  that  he  believes  now  is  not 
the  time,  but  that  there  must  be  eco¬ 
nomic  unification,  before  we  can  move 
to  political  unification. 

Mr.  President,  in  contrast  to  the  views 
of  the  present  government  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  leading  statesmen  of  other 
western  European  countries  have  been 
quite  positive  in  their  views  that  political 
unification  should  be  undertaken  now. 
The  French,  the  Italian,  and  the  Belgian 
leaders  have  urged  that  a  meeting  be 
called  for  this  purpose;  but  the  British 
have  delayed,  put  off,  and  procrastinated, 
without  frankly  condemning  the  idea. 

Likewise,  the  testimony  on  the  subject 
before  the  committee  was  clearly  to  the 
effect  that  the  people  of  those  countries 
favored  union.  I  wish  to  read  a  few 
extracts  from  the  testimony  before  the 
committee,  in  order  to  direct  attention  to 
that  point.  Mr.  Collisson,  who  is  our 
representative  in  the  bizonal  area  of 
Germany,  testified  before  the  commit¬ 
tee,  and  I  read  the  following  from  page 
306  of  the  hearings: 

Senator  Fulbright.  Is  there  any  feeling 
there — 

That  is,  in  Germany — 
for  uniting  with  the  other  western  European 
countries? 

Mr.  Collisson.  I  think  they  would  readily 
unite.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  not  only  feel 
it;  I  am  sure  they  would. 

That  is  a  very  positive  statement  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Collisson. 

I  pursued  the  subject,  and  he  elab¬ 
orated  on  it,  as  shown  by  the  paragraphs 
following  the  portion  I  have  quoted. 

Mr.  David  Bruce,  who  is  in  charge  of 
our  program  in  France,  made  a  state¬ 
ment  on  this  point,  as  shown  at  page  247 
of  the  hearings: 

Mr.  Bruce.  My  personal  opinion  is  that 
the  French  political  leaders,  I  think,  have 
been  more  enthusiastic  about  the  idea  of 
economic  and  in  some  respects  political  in¬ 
tegration  than  those  in  the  other  countries 
In  western  Europe,  because  they  have  dis¬ 
played  a.  great  enthusiasm  over  a  period  of 
time  in  favor  of  what  has  been  programmed. 

Dr.  Alan  Valentine,  chief  of  the  ECA 
mission  to  the  Netherlands,  made  a 
statement  on  this  point,  as  shown  at  page 
325  of  the  committee  hearings: 

DUTCH  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  POLITICAL  UNIFICATION 
OF  EUROPE 

Senator  Fulbright.  Has  the  Dutch  Govern¬ 
ment  expressed  any  thought  that  you  know 
of,  in  regard  to  political  unification  of  west- 
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ern  Europe?  Do  you  know  whether  the 
Dutch  Government  has  expressed  Itself? 

Dr.  Valentine.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
Dutch  Government  has  given  any  official 
Government  expression.  It  is  certainly  in 
the  minds  of  a  great  many  of  the  Dutch 
people. 

Senator  Fulbright.  It  is  in  their  minds? 

Dr.  Valentine.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Fulbright.  What  do  they  think 
about  it? 

Dr.  Valentine.  It  is  difficult  to  generalize 
for  a  nation  in  which  I  have  lived  for  only 
8  months;  but  I  would  say  they  are  favor¬ 
ably  Inclined. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Zellerbach,  Chief  of  the  ECA 
special  mission  to  Italy,  engaged  in  an 
exchange  with  me  when  I  inquired  about 
the  attitude  of  the  Italian  Government. 
These  statements  appear  on  page  274  of 
the  committee  hearings; 

Senator  Fulbright.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  present  Italian  Government  has  taken 
the  lead  in  urging  political  unification  of 
Europe,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  Zellerbach.  You  have  seen  the  state¬ 
ments  of  Mr.  Sforza,  the  Foreign  Minister  of 
Italy,  and  also  Prime  Minister  de  Gasperl. 
They  are  quite  outspoken  in  their  views  on 
the  subject,  and  they  had  a  full-dress  debate 
in  Parliament  about  6  or  8  weeks  ago,  in 
which  the  problem  was  raised  by  the  Com¬ 
munists. 

Senator  Fulbright.  I  did  not  notice  that. 
How  did  it  come  out? 

Mr.  zellerbach.  The  Government  received 
a  very  substantial  majority  in  support  of  its 
policy  of  western  orientation. 

Mr.  President,  to  sum  up  the  matter, 
let  me  say  that  I  have  just  indicated  the 
position  of  our  representatives  in  some 
of  the  major  western  European  coun¬ 
tries.  All  of  them  expressed  the  opinion 
in  the  hearings  that  the  people  of  the 
countries  with  which  they  are  concerned 
are  in  favor  of  western  European  union, 
except  of  course  I  did  not  have  such  a 
statement  from  any  representative  of 
ours  in  Great  Britain. 

Let  me  say  that  I  also  noticed  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  March  2  an  article 
by  Anne  O’Hare  McCormick,  who  is  one 
of  the  best  known  and  most  competent 
observers  of  that  great  newspaper.  The 
article  is  about  western  Germany.  I 
think  the  point  in  regard  to  the  attitude 
of  the  people  of  western  Germany  is 
particularly  significant,  and  a  little  later 
on  I  shall  touch  on  the  significance  of 
European  union  to  the  problems  of  Ger¬ 
many.  However,  at  this  point  I  wish  to 
read  only  one  paragraph  of  the  article 
to  which  I  have  just  referred,  for  it  sums 
up  the  entire  article. 

It  should  be  added  that  there  is  also  one 
point  on  which  Adenauer,  Schmidt — 

Those  men  are  the  leaders  of  Germany 
at  the  moment — 

and  their  followers  agree.  They  sincerely 
believe  that  the  future  of  Germany  depends 
on  the  federation  of  Europe.  The  desire  for 
a  European  union  is  more  widespread  here 
than  in  any  country  this  correspondent  has 
visited.  It  is  far  stronger  than  faith  in  the 
Bonn  Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  emphasize  the 
point  that  in  view  of  the  criticism  which 
has  arisen  in  the  last  few  days  about  the 
action  taken  by  ourselves,  together  with 
the  British  and  French,  in  slicing  off 
small  parts  of  Germany,  I  think  our 


policy  already  is  beginning  to  disinte¬ 
grate.  We  seem  not  to  know  what  to 
do  with  Germany.  But  certainly  one  of 
the  worst  things  to  do  at  this  particular 
time  is  to  stir  up  Germany  in  a  petty 
way,  by  slicing  off  52  square  miles  of  its 
territory  here,  and  perhaps  other  pieces 
elsewhere,  without  yet  having  deter¬ 
mined  what  we  are  going  to  do  about 
Germany  as  a  whole.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  obvious  that  the  only  solution 
which  shows  any  possibility  of  success 
is  for  Germany  to  merge  in  a  western 
European  union.  I  shall  refer  to  that 
point  later  on.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
end  of  my  remarks,  I  should  like  to  'have 
inserted  in  the  Record — and  I  now  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  that  purpose — 
the  entire  article  by  Anne  O’Hare  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  to  which  I  have  referred,  be¬ 
cause  of  its  particular  importance  in 
view  of  the  recent  developments  in  Ger¬ 
many  itself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gil¬ 
lette  in  the  chair).  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  A.) 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  an 
article  by  Michael  L.  Hoffman,  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  New  York  Times  of  March  26, 
illustrates  or  presents  the  point  I  have 
in  mind  in  a  way  which  perhaps  anyone 
can  understand.  I  must  say  that  the 
matter  of  intra-European  trade  and  the 
effects  of  political  unification  is  one  of 
the  most  complicated  subjects  I  know  of, 
and  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  anyone 
to  present  it  in  a  way  which  conveys  a 
clear  picture  to  persons  who  have  not 
studied  the  matter  very  thoroughly. 
But  the  article  by  Mr.  Hoffman  presents 
a  very  simple  treatment  of  the  problem 
and  illustrates,  out  of  his  experience  in 
Belgium,  what  is  involved  all  over 
Europe,  and  points  out  one  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  why  I  think  a  Europe,  separated 
and  divided  as  it  is,  is  hopeless,  so  far  as 
tfie  future  is  concerned.  The  article  by 
Mr.  Hoffman  is  a  special  dispatch  to  the 
New  York  Times,  coming  from  St.  Niko¬ 
las,  Belgium,  under  date  of  March  21, 
1949: 

St.  Nikolas,  Belgium,  March  21. — The  fac¬ 
tory  of  Max  Meert  here  In  the  heart  of  Flan¬ 
ders,  whose  artisans  founded  the  modern 
textile  industry  six  centuries  ago,  is  working 
at  only  half  capacity.  Fifty  miles  away,  on 
the  other  side  of  Brussels,  Paul  Jacobs’ 
smaller,  less  modern  establishment  has  more 
work  than  there  are  workers  to  perform. 

Max  Meert  and  Paul  Jacobs  are  important 
men  in  Europe — more  Important  than  they 
know.  They  are  the  small-business  men  of 
a  country  whose  economy  epitomizes  Europe’s 
strength  and  weaknesses  and  whose  problems 
are  the  problems  that  Europe  must  solve  to 
survive. 

Max  Meert  and  his  two  brothers  make  wool 
and  cotton  rugs,  fine  velours,  curtains,  and 
covering  for  furniture.  Paul  Jacobs  takes 
bales  of  cotton  from  the  United  States  and 
within  an  establishment  that  appeal’s  minute 
by  American  standards  turns  them  through 
all  the  stages  into  cotton  cloth. 

MAKES  WORKER  CLOTHES 

Paul  Jacobs’  concern  is  going  full  blast 
because  it  makes  cloth  for  workmen’s  shirts, 
pants,  and  raincoats,  and  cloth  that  forms 
the  traditional  garb  of  butchers  in  northern 
Europe.  Max  Meert’s  plant  is  supporting 
only  500  of  its  normal  1,000  employees  be¬ 
cause  it  makes  goods  for  which  Sweden, 
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Britain,  Denmark,  and  South  Africa  will  not 
grant  Import  licenses  because  they  are  non- 
essential.  The  rug  department  alone  is  do¬ 
ing  well. 

I  shall  skip  over  to  the  most  important 
part  of  the  article : 

Then  why  is  Max  Meert  forced  to  lay  off 
half  his  force?  In  his  neat  sales  room,  after 
a  thorough  visit  to  all  branches  of  the  plant, 
M.  Meert  and  his  sales  director  explained 
some  of  the  reasons  for  the  anomaly. 

“You  hear  much  of  planning,”  M.  Meert 
said.  “But  the  more  governments  plan  the 
less  we  can  plan  production  where  it  mat¬ 
ters — here.  You  try  to  do  some  planning 
and  then  tomorrow  South  Africa  or  Sweden 
clamp  on  new  import  quotas  and  an  entire 
market,  for  which  you  have  made  special  de¬ 
signs,  established  sales  machinery,  and  all 
the  rest,  is  gone.” 

Like  his  friend  of  Brussels  Max  Meert  is 
convinced  of  one  great  truth. 

"Neither  we  nor  any  other  Belgian  indus¬ 
try  can  survive  unless  Europe  becomes  one 
market,”  he  declared. 

This  is  not  some  long-haired  professor, 
as  most  of  us  who  advocate  this  pro¬ 
cedure  are  so  fondly  referred  to.  This  is 
an  ordinary  manufacturer  who  operates 
a  small  plant  in  Brussels.  He  says: 

“Neither  we  nor  any  other  Belgian  indus¬ 
try  can  survive  unless  Europe  becomes  one 
market,"  he  declared.  “We  are  willing  to  face 
competition  of  other  manufacturers.  What 
we  cannot  face  is  the  constant  break-down  of 
trade  at  the  instigation  of  some  government.  ■ 
Separate  tariff  systems,  separate  currencies 
are  luxuries  Europe  cannot  afford.  You 
[Americans]  are  too  soft  with  us.  Hitler 
would  not  have  let  us  indulge  nationalistic 
whims.  Stalin  will  not  do  so,  if  the  collapse 
of  Europe  gives  him  the  chance.” 

I  do  not  think,  Mr.  president,  there  can 
be  found  anywhere  a  more  persuasive 
statement  as  to  the  necessity  of  doing 
something  in  this  field  for  their  own 
good,  than  that  statement  of  an  ordinary 
businessman  in  Brussels.  Of  course,  it  is 
all  very  well  for  the  high-powered  diplo¬ 
mats  in  our  State  Department  to  conjure 
up  all  kinds  of  difficulty  in  their  mumbo- 
jumbo  of  currency  convertibility,  and  so 
on,  but  that  article  and  that  statement 
by  a  manufacturer  in  Brussels  assert 
what  is  the  very  heart  of  the  matter,  that 
they  are  not  going  to  survive;  they  are 
not  going  to  be  able  to  maintain  a  pros¬ 
perous  system  so  long  as  a  multitude  of 
governments  interfere  in  the  markets. 
He  also  draws  attention  to  this  fact: 
“You — Americans — are  too  soft  with  us.” 

That  is  a  perfect  answer  to  the  con¬ 
stant  rejoinder  that  we  should  not  in¬ 
terfere  with  their  affairs,  we  should  not 
dictate  to  them,  we  should  not  suggest 
to  them.  Most  of  those  people  want  a 
few  suggestions  and  a  little  leadership, 
to  help  them  over  the  most  difficult  time 
in  modern  history. 

I  have  before  me  another  article, 
dated  March  23,  2  days  later,  by  the  same 
Mr.  Hoffman,  writing  from  Brussels.  I 
only  want  to  read  two  paragraphs,  be¬ 
cause  it  emphasizes  the  same  point.  He 
is  discussing  Benelux  and  the  Germans. 
He  says: 

At  the  same  time  the  sights  have  been 
raised  to  a  much  larger  objective.  The  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  forming  a  larger  European  eco¬ 
nomic  union  incorporating  more  than  100,- 
000,000  persons  are  not  much  greater  than 
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those  involved  in  the  Benelux  project,  in 
the  opinion  of  responsible  officials  here. 

*  •  *  *  * 

Productivity  is  a  matter  of  markets  as 
well  as  labor  and  technical  skill.  The  in¬ 
ability  of  industry  to  plan  on  a  scale  adequate 
to  Justify  the  application  of  known  cost¬ 
saving  techniques  is  becoming  the  chief  bar¬ 
rier  to  progress  toward  western  European 
viability. 

I  do  not  intend  to  delay  the  Senate  very 
long,  but  I  do  wish  to  give  as  briefly  as 
I  can  some  of  the  additional  reasons  why 
I  think  the  political  unification  of  Eu¬ 
rope  is  indispensable  to  the  success  of 
the  Marshall  plan.  As  I  have  indicated, 
the  16  sovereign  nations  were  not  self- 
supporting  before  the  war.  That  evi¬ 
dence  is  in  the  Record  in  several  in¬ 
stances.  That  is,  they  had  a  deficit,  an 
unfavorable  balance  of  trade,  prior  to 
the  war.  They  made  it  up  on  invisible 
income  to  a  great  extent,  and  for  the 
remainder  they  drew  upon  their  accu¬ 
mulated  balances — that  is,  their  accu¬ 
mulated  “fat.” 

That  accounts  in  great  measure  for  the 
gradual  building  up  of  their  gold  reserves 
in  this  country,  which  was  simply  like 
an  individual  living  beyond  his  income, 
drawing  upon  his  bank  account,  which 
was  gradually  being  depleted.  So  it  is 
not,  as  has  often  been  indicated,  simply 
a  question  of  recovery  in  Europe  to  a 
status  similar  to  or  comparable  to  that 
which  existed  prior  to  the  war.  The  diffi¬ 
culty  goes  much  deeper  than  that. 

The  First  World  War  marked  the  end 
of  an  era,  an  era  which  was  dominated 
economically  and  to  a  great  extent  mili¬ 
tarily  by  the  power  of  the  British  Empire 
and  particularly  her  .trade.  We  did  not 
recognize  that  there  was  a  fundamental 
change  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
world,  we  did  not  adjust  our  policies  to 
step  into  the  breach  left  by  the  decline 
of  the  power  of  Great  Britain.  There  are 
certain  very  fundamental  differences  be¬ 
tween  our  economy  and  that  of  Great 
Britain,  which  makes  it  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult  for  us  to  play  that  role.  That  was 
illustrated  in  the  address  delivered  by  the 
able  senior  Senator  from  Ohio  who  pre¬ 
ceded  me. 

There  has  been  much  complaint  that 
this  country  does  not  purchase  sufficient 
goods  from  the  rest  of  the  world  to  bal¬ 
ance  their  accounts.  That  is  partly  due 
to  tariffs,  but  it  is  also  partly  due  to  and 
emphasized  by  the  fact  that  we  are  more 
nearly  self-supporting  than  is  Great 
Britain,  and  that  we  are  the  most  pro¬ 
ductive  nation,  and  the  one  with  the 
greatest  foreign  trade,  or  with  the  great¬ 
est  capacity  for  foreign  trade.  We  have 
a  situation  which  will  be  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult  to  remedy  by  any  means  that  I  know 
of.  The  only  one  I  can  think  of  which 
would  contribute  to  the  solution  is  the 
creation  of  a  strong  self-sufficient  feder¬ 
ation  in  Europe  which  could  balance,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  economic  field,  the  power 
of  our  own  Government. 

The  problem  of  European  recovery  is 
clearly  set  out  in  a  document  entitled 
“A  Report  on  Recovery  Progress  and 
United  States  Aid,”  prepared  by  ECA  it¬ 
self,  in  February  1949.  There  is  one  par¬ 


agraph  in  this  so-called  basic  document 
which  I  should  like  to  read  at  this  time, 
simply  to  illustrate  the  point  I  have  just 
made.  I  quote  from  page  12  of  that 
document: 

Europe’s  difficulties  have  not  arisen  entire¬ 
ly  from  the  war.  For  years  before  the  war, 
the  export  industries  of  Europe  were  losing 
markets  to  newer  or  more  efficient  producers 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Western  Europe 
was  able  to  maintain  its  traditional  living 
standards  only  because  it  possessed  a  large 
income  from  foreign  investments  and  sub¬ 
stantial  invisible  earnings  and  because  it 
could  buy  its  imports  of  food  and  raw  ma¬ 
terials  cheaply  from  the  outside  world.  The 
war  has  deprived  western  Europe  of  much  of 
its  investment  income  from  overseas  and  has 
worsened  its  terms  of  trade  with  the  pri¬ 
mary  producing  countries.  Changed  polit¬ 
ical  conditions  have  deprived  western  Europe 
of  many  of  its  more  important  markets  and 
sources  of  supply  in  eastern  Europe  and  the 
Far  East.  Throughout  the  world,  it  faces 
more  intense  competition  with  the  indus¬ 
trial  products  of  more  recently  industrialized 
countries,  notably  the  United  States.  At  the 
same  time  its  population  has  increased  by 
20,000,000  since  1938  and  its  requirements 
for  imported  foods  and  raw  materials  are  cor¬ 
respondingly  increased. 

Following  that  statement,  the  remedy 
is  suggested;  and  this  is  the  language  of 
ECA: 

If  Europe  is  to  overcome  these  handicaps 
and  become  self-supporting  in  the  postwar 
world  with  anything  like  its  prewar  standard 
of  living,  basic  changes  must  be  made,  as  the 
OEEC  points  out,  to  adapt  its  economic  struc¬ 
ture  to  its  new  trading  position  in  the  world. 
It  must  modernize  its  old  industries  and 
create  new  ones.  It  must  improve  its  pro¬ 
duction  and  management  techniques,  and 
pay  greater  attention  to  product  design  and 
new  product  development.  Increases  in 
consumption  which  would  be  at  the  expense 
of  exports  or  capital  formation  and  which 
could  not  be  supported  unaided  in  mid-1952 
must  be  discouraged.  Investment  must  be 
stimulated  in  those  fields  where  it  will  con¬ 
tribute  most  and  soonest  to  the  balancing 
of  western  Europe’s  external  accounts. 
Finally,  there  must  be  a  vigorous  drive  for 
new  markets  for  European  exports,  especially 
in  dollar  areas.  European  producers  must 
adapt  their  products  to  the  needs  of  those 
markets;  they  must  build  up  adequate  sales 
organizations  and  every  effort  must  be  made 
to  stimulate  imagination  and  resourceful¬ 
ness  in  sales  promotion. 

What  I  am  wondering,  Mr.  President, 
is,  how  is  investment  to  be  stimulated  in 
an  area  with  so  little  hope  for  stability 
as  Europe  has,  unless  some  basic  change 
is  made  in  its  political  organization? 
All  of  this  advice  is  very  good,  assuming 
conditions  existing  in  Europe,  which 
would  make  is  possible  to  carry  it  into 
effect,  but  none  of  those  conditions  exist. 

As  lending  support  to  my  theory  that 
the  prospect  of  self-sufficiency  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  or  of  her  ability  to  balance  her 
payments  by  1952,  is  very  doubtful,  I 
wish  to  call  attention  to  some  state¬ 
ments  in  the  record.  I  shall  not  read 
them  all,  but  in  no  case  did  any  of  the 
witnesses,  including  Mr.  Hoffman,  Mr. 
Harriman,  and  others,  feel  any  great 
confidence  that  by  1952  the  balance  of 
payments  between  the  countries  involved 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  would  be 
achieved. 

I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  page  83  of  the  hearings.  I 
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was  questioning  Mr  Hoffman,  and  the 
following  occurred: 

Senator  Fulbright.  Mr.  Hoffman,  you  said 
this  program  would  end  in  1952.  Do  you 
believe  that  the  balanced  payments  of  the 
OEEC  countries,  that  is,  their  international 
payments,  will  be  in  balance  in  1952? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  have  got  to  assume  they 
will  be.  In  other  words,  that  is  the  goal, 
and  I  do  not  know  why  they  should  not  be. 

Senator  Ftjlbright.  From  your  reports  and 
estimates,  do  you  believe  they  will  be? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  If  by  that  you  mean  every 
country  in  Europe,  I  would  say  no. 

Senator  Fulbright.  The  ones  that  are  in 
this  program. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  would  say  no. 

At  page  176  of  the  hearings  I  asked 
the  same  question  of  Mr.  Finletter,  our 
representative  in  Great  Britain.  I  said: 

Is  it  your  belief  that  Britain,  by  1952,  will 
be  in  balance?  Did  I  understand  you  to  say 
that? 

Mr.  Finletter.  No,  sir.  I  have  been  care¬ 
ful  not  to  say  that.  The  British  Government 
itself  does  not  go  beyond  saying  that  they 
will  do  everything  that  lies  within  their 
power  to  get  into  dollar  balance  by  1952-53. 
The  reason  why  I  am  unable  to  answer  the 
question  is  that  it  depends  upon,  (a)  un¬ 
known  factors,  and  (b)  factors  beyond 
Britain’s  control. 

I  only  mention  that  for  the  purpose  of 
illustrating  that  the  same  people  who 
have  no  enthusiasm  for,  and  are  unwill¬ 
ing  even  to  advise  the  Europeans  to  form 
a  federation,  themselves  have  no  real 
confidence  that  the  present  program  will 
result  in  the  achievement  of  balance  in 
1952,  from  which  I  am  forced  to  con¬ 
clude  that  they  think  this  kind  of  a  pro¬ 
gram  may  go  on  indefinitely,  and  which, 
I  may  say,  is  much  more  in  accord  with 
and-  consistent  with  a  theory  of  a  rela¬ 
tionship  with  Europe  of  permanent  de¬ 
pendence  than  of  their  gaining  independ¬ 
ence  and  a  strong  self-sufficient  economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  mentioned  a  moment 
ago  that  the  only  solution  I  could  see  of 
the  problem  of  Germany  was  in  federa¬ 
tion.  It  will  be  recalled  that  there  is  a 
basic  conflict  between  the  desire  to  de¬ 
velop  Germany  on  the  part  of  this  Nation 
and  the  British  and  other  nations  who 
would  like  to  see  Europe  become  self- 
sufficient;  and  a  fear  on  the  part  of  her 
neighbors,  France,  Belguim,  and  other 
nations,  of  a  revived  militaristic  Ger¬ 
many.  That  dilemma  has  plagued  our 
policy,  and  we  have  made  very  little 
progress  toward  its  solution.  In  fact,  the 
first  sign  of  progress  in  the  revival  of  , 
Germany  occurred  last  summer.  We 
started  out  with  the  so-called  level-of- 
production  policy  in  which  we  established 
a  ceiling  on  the  production  of  vital  mate¬ 
rials,  such  as  coal,  fertilizer,  and  so  forthr 
It  was  in  response  to  this  fear  of  aggres¬ 
sion  by  a  revived  Germany  last  summer 
that  the  reform  of  the  currency  of  west¬ 
ern  Europe  has  begun  to  make  some 
progress.  But  we  are  still  plagued  with 
the  difficulty  of  what  to  do  about  Ger¬ 
many.  On  the  one  hand,  if  we  permit 
her  to  rebuild  her  industries  to  full  ca¬ 
pacity,  she  will  threaten  the  peace  of 
Europe,  as  she  has  already  disrupted  it 
twice  within  a  quarter-century.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  keep  her  down  and  pre¬ 
vent  her  from  rebuilding  her  industries, 
and  if  we  permit  the  dismantling  of  her 
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plants,  all  of  Europe  will  thereby  suffer 
for  lack  of  the  goods  which  Germany  can 
produce.  :! 'In  addition  to  that,  this  Na¬ 
tion  is  spending  several  hundred  millions 
of  dollars.  I  think  the  spending  is  now 
at  the  rate  of  seven  hundred  or  eight 
hundred  million  dollars  this  year.  In 
other  words,  we  have  a  permanent 
1  carder  upon  our  backs,  which  is  very 
unhealthy  for  the  Germans  as  well  as 
being  expensive  to  this  country.  If  that 
situation  is  continued  too  long  I  think 
it  will  result  in  a  hopelessness  and,  prob¬ 
ably,  a  strong  growth  of  communism  in 
that  important  section  of  Europe.  I  do 
not  think  we  shall  have  a  really  pros¬ 
perous  economy  in  Europe  if  her  prin¬ 
cipal  industrial  nation  is  kept  down. 

The  only  way  in  which  it  is  possible  to 
turn  loose  the  Germans,  so  to  speak,  and 
let  them  utilize  their  genius  for  produc¬ 
tion,  is  to  have  them  become  a  part  of  a 
federation  of  western  Europe.  I  think 
that  is  a  point  which  cannot  be  too 
strongly  emphasized,. because  ft  is  quite 
obvious  that  our  own  State  Department 
has  not  developed  any  alternative  solu¬ 
tion. 

It  is  true  that  what  happened  a  few 
days  ago  was  not  a  very  significant  carv¬ 
ing  up  of  Germany ;  there  were  involved 
only  some  13,500  people,  and  52  square 
miles,  according  to  the  press.  At  the 
same  time,  it  was  symbolic  to  the  Ger¬ 
mans.  It  was  a  symbol  of  their  being 
broken  up  and  scattered  about  among 
their  neighbors. 

If  we  are  to  adopt  that  policy,  which  I 
do  not  think  would  be  a  wise  one,  we 
should  go  the  whole  way  and  divide  up 
Germany  completely  and  dominate  it. 
But  no  one  I  know  of  is  advocating  that. 
Yet  the  piecemeal  approach,  the  slicing 
off  of  a  little  here  and  a  little  there,  is 
certainly  a  stupid  one,  because  it  alien¬ 
ates  the  Germans,  and  achieves  little  in 
the  way  of  destroying  their  power  for  the 
future  so  far  as  our  country  is  concerned. 

I  cannot  see  any  way  of  dealing  with 
the  German  question  other  than  to 
merge  them  into  a  large  federation  which 
they  would  not  be  able  to  dominate.  As 
I  pointed  out  a  moment  ago,  in  the  article 
by  Anne  O’Hare  McCormick,  it  is  stated 
that  the  Germans  at  this  particular  time 
in  their  history  are  strongly  in  favor  of 
merging  their  government  with  the  other 
governments  of  western  Europe.  It  is  an 
opportunity  which  has  probably  never 
occurred  before,  and  I  do  not  know  when 
it  will  occur  again,  at  least  until  after 
the  next  war,  if  there  shall  still -be  a  Ger¬ 
many  left.  That  shows  the  significance 
of  the  circumstance.  The  very  fact  that 
Germany  is  in  bad  shape,  that  she  is  the 
most  disorganized  of  all  the  countries, 
contributes  to  her  desire  to  seek  salvation 
through  joining  up  and  federating  with 
her  neighbors. 

In  my  opinion,  the  illustration  given 
by  Miss  McCormick  confirms  my  theory 
that  the  time  for  arriving  at  a  decision 
and  for  making  a  commitment  is  at  hand. 
It  confirms  it  as  strongly  as  any  evidence 
I  have  seen  regarding  the  state  of  mind 
of  Europeans,  although  I  must  say  that 
the  French  and  the  Italians  and  the  Bel¬ 
gians  have  also  indicated  their  willing¬ 
ness  and  eagerness  to  try  to  work  out 
'such  a  federation. 


The  western  European  countries  which 
are  involved  in  the  Marshall  plan,  some 
16,  and  their  possessions,  actually  have 
a  greater  usable  power  than  Russia,  if 
their  potentialities  are  combined  and  or¬ 
ganized  in  such  a  way  that  they  can  be 
used.  That  is,  the  possibility  of  develop¬ 
ment  is  greater  than  is  the  case  of  Rus¬ 
sia.  One  might  say  Russia  has  a  poten¬ 
tial  power,  but  I  think  these  countries 
have  a  greater  usable  power  today  than 
has  Russia.  The  difficulty,  therefore,  is 
in  finding  a  way  to  enable  them  to  be 
concentrated  or  combined  for  purposes 
of  defense,  as  well  as  for  purposes  of  sup¬ 
porting  themselves  economically. 

I  wanted  just  to  indicate  very  rough¬ 
ly — and  these  are  strictly  rough  approxi¬ 
mations — a  few  items.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  production  of  an  item  like  steel 
in  the  western  world  would  be  roughly  3 
to  1  what  Russia  could  achieve  with  all 
her  satellites  by  1950,  in  round  num¬ 
bers.  There  has  been  some  variation 
in  the  figures,  but  I  would  say  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  United  States  and  western 
Europe  would  be  approximately  120,000,- 
000  tons  compared  to  40,000,000  by  Rus¬ 
sia  and  her  satellites.  Or  deduct  about 
80,000,000  tons,  the  production  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  production  in 
western  Europe  would  still  be  forty  or 
fifty  million,  as  against  roughly  40,000,- 
000  in  Russia  and  her  satellites.  There 
would  be,  therefore,  ample  steel  produc¬ 
tion  to  offset  the  power  of  Russia  in  that 
field. 

As  to  oil,  the  United  States  produces 
about  250,000,000  tons,  as  against  about 
40,000,000  in  Russia,  which  is  about 
6  to  1.  The  European  countries,  assum¬ 
ing,  of  course,  that  they  can  maintain 
their  control  and  interest  in  the  Middle 
East,  would  not  lack  oil  at  all.  They 
have  no  oil  within  the  continent  itself 
in  any  appreciable  amount,  but  they  do 
have  the  ownership  of  it.  Probably  the 
greatest  shortage  of  basic  raw  materials 
in  western  Europe  and  the  continent  is 
in  grain  cereals  and  oil. 

We  are  now  proceeding,  as  the  Senate 
well  knows,  to  the  development  of  an 
Atlantic  pact,  and,  assuming  friendly  re¬ 
lations  between  western  Europe  and  our¬ 
selves,  we  would  have  such  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  power  and  such  a  preponderance 
of  power  in  the  west  that  I  think  there 
would  be  practically  no  likelihood  of  any 
attack  by  Russia.  I  can  think  of  no 
other  way  which  would  discourage  such 
an  attack  than  the  realization  by  Russia 
that  European  countries  are  combined 
under  one  central  direction,  and  that 
their  power  would  be  available,  in  case  of 
an  attack,  to  resist  the  aggression  of 
Russia. 

Let  us  consider  coal,  for  example. 
Our  coal  and  that  of  western  Europe 
amounts  to  about  four  times  as  much  as 
the  production  in  Russia  and  her  satel¬ 
lites.  In  addition,  the  population  of 
Europe,  roughly  250,000,000,  together 
with  slightly  less  than  150,000,000  per¬ 
sons  in  this  country,  number  about  400,- 
000,000,  as  against  an  estimated  290,000,- 
000  in  Russia. 

Mr.  President,  more  significant  than 
the  number  of  people  is  the  literacy  and 
the  skill  of  technicians  of  western  Eu¬ 
rope  and  of  this  country,  compared  with 


so  many  very  primitive  people  in  Russia 
and  in  her  satellites. 

In  connection  with  the.  question  of 
security,  I  think  this  approach  is  much 
more  important,  over  a  period,  than  the 
Atlantic  Pact.  I  am  for  the  Atlantic 
Pact  merely  because  it  is  a  part  of  the 
structure  we  are  building,  as  a  tempo¬ 
rary  matter,  to  resist  the  threat  of 
aggression  in  the  immediate  future.  I 
think  it  is  necessary  to  get  us  over  the 
transitional  period.  I  am  assuming,  of 
course,  that  our  objective  is'  a  united 
west,  and  the  first  step  in  the  unifica¬ 
tion  of  the  west  is  the  federation  of 
western  Europe. 

If  I  cannot  assume  that  as  a  possi¬ 
bility  of  this  whole  program,  it  knocks 
out  the  justification  for  both  the  ERP 
and  the  Atlantic  Pact,  except  on  the 
theory  that  the  pact  gives  us  a  breathing 
spell.  I  say  that  because  all  countries 
have  had  long  experience  with  pacts.  We 
have  not  had  so  much,  but  all  the  western 
European  countries,  all  those  with  whom 
we  are  making  the  pact,  have  had  long 
experience  with  pacts,  and  they  have  not 
proved  anything  except  the  ability  to  get 
around  some  immediate  difficulty.  They 
usually  end  up  by  the  various  members 
going  their  own  way,  according  to  the 
immediate  self-interest  of  whatever  na¬ 
tions  are  in  the  pact. 

I  would  say  these  pacts  have  contrib¬ 
uted  little  if  anything  to  the  preservation 
of  peace  over  any  appreciable  period. 
During  the  last  century  it  was  not  so 
much  pacts  that  preserved  peace  in  the 
world,  it  was  the  concentrated  power 
under  the  central  direction  of  the  British 
Empire,  with  its  control  of  the  greatest 
fleet  in  the  world,  and  its  overwhelming 
economic  power,-  of  course  during  a  pe¬ 
riod  when  this  country  was  not  seeking 
to  exercise  any  power.  In  fact,  we  were 
reluctant  even  after  war  brok,  out  in 
1914,  and  up  until  1917,  to  enter  into  this 
field.  I  think  the  peace  was  dependent 
primarily  upon  the  existence  of  a  pre¬ 
ponderant  power  on  the  part  of  the 
British. 

As  that  power  relatively  decreased 
with  regard  to  Germany  and  western 
Europe,  we  got  into  the  period  of  recur¬ 
ring  wars,  and  we  are  going  to  stay  in 
that  period  until  in  some  way  one  of  two 
things  happens.  One  is  that  there  shall 
be  an  effective  United  Nations,  that  is, 
an  organization  based  on  law.  There  is 
no  use  of  our  kidding  ourselves;  that  or¬ 
ganization  is  not  working,  and  there  is 
no  prospect  of  it  working  so  long  as  Rus¬ 
sians  of  the  mird  she  is  today,  so  we  are 
forced  to  take  some  other  approach. 
This  is  the  approach,  the  only  one  I  can 
think  of,  which  in  a  sense  would  re¬ 
create  a  situation  somewhat  similar  to 
that  which  existed 'in  the  last  century, 
in  which  the  power  under  the  command 
and  direction  of  the  West  \.  ould  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  great  to  deter  aggression  by  Rus¬ 
sia,  or  any  other  country,  for  that  mat¬ 
ter.  That  is  what  did  happen  to  a  great 
extent,  I  believe  in  the  last  century.  So 
it  has  a  very  tangible  interest  for  us. 
After  all,  we  are  in  these  programs  to  be 
successful,  not  just  for  fun.  If  we  were 
seeking  some  tangible  and  real  results 
from  our  efforts  I  think  this  would  be 
the  most  effective  way  to  approach  the 
problem. 
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One  other  word  with  regard  to  Europe 
itself.  The  only  thing  I  could  think  of 
that  would  inspire  in  the  Europeans 
themselves  any  hope  of  or  confidence  in 
the  future  would  be  the  acceptance  by 
their  governments  and  ours  of  this  ob¬ 
jective  of  unification.  If  I  were  a  Eu¬ 
ropean  looking  over  the  situation  and  all 
I  could  see  and  all  that  was  held  out  was 
the  re-creation  of  the  same  old  organi¬ 
zation  that  existed  prior  to  1914  and 
prior  to  1940,  of  exactly  the  same  politi¬ 
cally  fragmented  little  countries,  no  one 
of  which  is  able  to  defend  itself  or  even 
to  pay  its  own  way,  I  would  have  no  con¬ 
fidence  in  recovery.  If  that  is  all  we  are 
reestablishing,  how  can  any  European 
have  any  confidence  in  the  future?  How 
can  any  European  with  either  personal 
ability  or  with  any  capital  to  invest,  have 
sufficient  confidence  to  invest  that  capi¬ 
tal  or  really  to  go  to  work?  In  fact,  I  do 
not  think  they  have  invested  their  capital 
or  really  gone  to  work. 

I  believe  that  a  great  many  of  the 
people  of  Europe  have  already  made 
provision  to  convert  their  capital,  if  they 
have  not  already  taken  it  out  of  the 
country.  I  believe  a  great  many  of  them 
have  converted  their  capital  into  such 
things  as  diamonds  and  gold.  We  hear 
rumors  to  the  effect  that  there  is  as 
much  as  $5,000,000,000  of  liquid  capital 
in  France  in  hoarding — hoarded  by  her 
people.  I  believe  that  is  true,  because 
I  am  sure  that  if  I  were  a  French¬ 
man  and  looked  at  the  scene  as  it  now 
exists  in  Europe  I  certainly  would  not 
be  thinking  of  building  a  factory  or 
doing  anything  else  when  any  day  the 
present  situation  might  collapse,  either 
internally  or  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  might  change  its  mind. 
I  can  well  imagine  that  those  people, 
being  human,  will  wonder  how  long  this 
country  is  going  to  sit  here  and  support 
a  plan  which  actually  holds  out  very  little 
chance  of  success  unless  it  is  inspired 
and  built  around  some  idea  such  as  the 
unification  of  Europe.  If  I  were  a  Euro¬ 
pean  I  would  react  in  the  manner  I  have 
described — and  I  believe  every  Member 
of  this  body  would  also — unless  the  Euro¬ 
pean  nations  could  accept  as  an  objective 
the  unification  of  their  countries.  Un¬ 
less  that  could  be  done  I  would  have  no 
confidence  in  the  success  of  the  United 
Nations.  If  I  were  a  European  I  would 
not  have  any  confidence  in  its  success 
unless  I  thought  there  would  be  such  a 
reorganization  of  Europe’s  political 
alinement. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  am  critical  of  the 
ECA,  it  is  only  because  I  am  following 
the  injunction  of  General  Marshall.  On 
January  8,  1948,  he  told  the  Senate  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee,  and  I  quote 
from  page  1  of  the*  1948  hearings  on 
ERP: 

A  nation  in  which  the  voice  of  its  people 
direct  the  conduct  of  its  affairs  cannot  em¬ 
bark  on  an  undertaking  of  such  magnitude 
and  significance  for  light  or  purely  senti¬ 
mental  reasons.  Decisions  of  this  importance 
are  dictated  by  the  highest  considerations  of 
national  interest.  There  are  none  higher, 
I  am  sure,  than  the  establishment  of  endur¬ 
ing  peace  and  the  maintenance  of  true  free¬ 
dom  for  the  individual.  In  the  deliberations 
of  the  coming  weeks  I  ask  that  the  European 
recovery  program  be  judged  in  these  terms 
and  on  this  basis. 


Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  it;  in 
spite ,  of  all  the  talk  of  convertibility, 
exchange  rates,  balance  of  payments, 
bilateral  and  multilateral  agreements, 
and  all  the  mumbo-jumbo  of  interna¬ 
tional  finance  and  economics — in  spite 
of  all  this — the  continuation  of  ECA  is 
to  be  judged  upon  its  contribution  to  that 
goal  which  General  Marshall  set:  “the 
establishment  of  enduring  peace  and  the 
maintenance  of  true  freedom  for  the  in¬ 
dividual.’’  I  am  sure  that  this  is  the 
way  the  American  people  will  judge  it — 
they  are  paying  dearly  for  it.  And  their 
support  of  it  is  not  dependent  upon 
whether  Britain  or  France  or  Italy 
achieves  a  balance  of  payments  in  1952, 
nor  even  whether  the  European  coun¬ 
tries  achieve  prosperity  by  that  time,  al¬ 
though  these  considerations  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  important. 

What  we  should  be  concerned  with, 
and  what  the  American  people  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  concerned  with,  is  this  effort 
being  used  to  its  maximum  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  enduring  peace  and  the 
maintenance  of  true  freedom  for  the 
individual. 

Of  course,  we  do  not  believe  that  the 
ECA  alone  can  accomplish  this.  But, 
again  I  say,  it  must  be  judged  on  the 
basis  of  its  contribution  to  that  goal, 
and  if  it  is  contributing  any  less  than 
its  maximum,  it  should  be  corrected  and 
strengthened  accordingly. 

Again,  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  eco¬ 
nomic  recovery  is  important.  We  all  rec¬ 
ognize  the  necessity  for  a  decent  standard 
of  living  in  Europe,  in  our  own  interest, 
because  communism  preys  on  economic 
distress,  and  economic  stability  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  military  and  political 
security.  But  economic  considerations 
are  not  the  only  elements  of  this  prob¬ 
lem,  nor  can  they  be  isolated  or  sterilized 
and  treated  entirely  separate  and  apart 
from  their  political  causes. 

Of  course,  ECA  is  an  economic  pro¬ 
gram.  But  to  think  there  is  absolute 
divorcement  between  economics  and 
politics,  is  to  say  that  politics  have  no 
effect  upon  economics.  The  fact  is  that 
the  only  method  of  dealing  with  eco¬ 
nomic  problems  which  governments  have 
is  the  political  method. 

Mr.  President,  day  before  yesterday  I 
picked  up  an  article  in  Foreign  Affairs, 
an  American  quarterly  review,  of  1949, 
published  by  the  Council  on  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations,  which  is  one  of  the  best-known 
and  most-respected  organizations  deal¬ 
ing  with  our  foreign  affairs  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  The  article  is  by  Sir  Arthur  Salter. 
I  want  to  identify  him.  He  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Parliament  for  Oxford  University; 
was  Secretary  of  the  Allied  Maritime 
Council  during  the  First  World  War;  was 
Director  of  the  Economic  and  Financial 
Section  of  the  League  of  Nations,  1922- 
30;  was  parliamentary  secretary  to  the 
Ministry  of  Shipping,  1932-41,  and  after¬ 
ward  head  of  the  British  shipping  mis¬ 
sion  in  Washington.  He  is  one  of  the 
most  learned  and  highly  respected  states¬ 
men  of  Great  Britain.  What  I  want  to 
emphasize  is  that  here  is  a  British  states¬ 
man.  He  does  not  happen  to  be  a  member 
of  the  present  Government.  They  have 
their  own  political  problems.  After  all, 
the  members  of  the  labor  government 
expect  to  be  up  for  election  next  year. 


I  am  going  to  be  up  for  election  myself, 
and  can  understand  how  one  who  is  up 
for  election  does  not  want  to  rock  the 
boat.  Certainly  one  does  not  want  to 
undertake  some  new  project  that  might 
not  have  developed  in  time,  and  all  that. 
There  are  reasons  why  the  members  of 
the  present  British  Government  might 
not  want  to  undertake  this  program.  So 
I  emphasize  that  here  is  a  man  who  is 
as  disinterested  as  a  prominent  figure  can 
be,  and  he  has  some  very  clear,  significant 
statements  to  make  with  regard  to  the 
problem.  I  am  not  going  to  read  the 
whole  article,  but  there  are  two  or  three 
paragraphs  which  I  think  are  worthy  of 
our  consideration,  and  which  I  want  to 
read  into  the  Record  at  this  point.  I 
read  from  page  296: 

The  conception  of  “Western  Union,”  of  an 
integration  of  the  countries  of  western 
Europe,  including  Great  Britain,  into  a  single 
economic  union,  within  which  the  speciali¬ 
zation  of  industry  and  the  pattern  of  trade 
would  develop  as  it  has  in  the  federated 
republic  of  the  United  States,  has  fired  the 
imagination  of  both  Europe  and  America. 
In  the  modern  world  the  nineteenth  century 
dream  of  an  international  trade  so  unre¬ 
stricted  by  governmental  action  as  to  make 
political  frontiers  economically  without  sig¬ 
nificance  can  obviously  not  be  realized.  Fail¬ 
ing  a  world  economic  unit  in  this  sense, 
there  would  obviously*  in  the  final  result,  be 
a  great  increase  in  the  total  wealth  of  the 
countries  concerned  if  an  area  as  large  and 
potentially  as  rich  as  “Western  Union”  could 
be  a  single  economic  unit. 

Here  is  an  area  with  a  population  of  some 
250,000,000,  rich  in  resources  of  industrial 
skill  and  easily  able  to  manufacture  enough 
to  raise  standards  of  living  greatly,  with  an 
ample  surplus  of  manufactured  products  to 
pay  for  any  deficit  of  food  and  raw  materials. 
The  economies  of  mass  production,  which 
can  be  realized  only  with  the  assurance  of  an 
adequate  market  exempt  from  tariffs  and 
other  governmental  interferences,  could  in 
time  give  to  Europe  the  same  advantages  as 
they  have  to  the  United  States.  And  with 
economic  union,  and  the  increased  economic 
strength  that  would  result,  there  would  of 
course  be  a  corresponding  increase  of  de¬ 
fensive  power  against  any  threat  of  aggres¬ 
sion  from  without. 

The  advantages  of  union  are  indisputable. 
But  the  obstacles  to  rapid  and  complete 
union  are  formidable  and  perhaps  insupera¬ 
ble.  It  is  natural  that  the  difficulties  should 
be  felt  more  acutely  by  European  countries 
than  by  those  who  have  a  more  distant  and 
more  global  view  from  across  the  Atlantic; 
and,  within  Europe,  that  those  who,  as  min¬ 
isters  and  officials,  are  enmeshed  in  the  daily 
problems  of  current  administration,  should 
be  more  conscious  of  these  difficulties  than 
those  who  have  no  such  official  responsibility. 
Those  who  are  all  the  time  in  the  midst  of 
the  trees  may  fail  to  see  the  wood.  It  is 
easier  for  America  than  for  Europe,  and  In 
Europe  for  those  out  of  office  than  those  in 
office,  to  see  the  wood  as  a  whole.  But,  after 
all,  a  wood  consists  of  trees,  and  its  pattern 
can  be  changed  only  by  dealing  with  the 
trees.  Changes  can  come  only  through  the 
machine  of  actual  government  if  the  impetus 
to  the  change  must  come  largely  from  with¬ 
out.  This  is  why,  in  the  development  of 
western  Europe,  governments  seem  to  lag  be¬ 
hind  public  opinion,  and  European  action 
behind  what  America  believes  to  be  both 
practicable  and  desirable.  It  is  perhaps 
equally  important  at  this  moment  that  Euro¬ 
pean  governments  should,  by  external  impul¬ 
sion,  be  pressed  to  make  the  utmost  progress 
that  is  in  fact  practicable;  and  that  those 
who  press  them  should  equally  realize  that  ' 
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there  are,  after  all,  practical  limits  to  prog¬ 
ress  and  its  pace. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  one  line : 

It  is  perhaps  equally  important  at  this 
moment  that  European  governments  should, 
by  external  impulsion — 

That  is  the  point  I  have  reference 
to — external  impulsion — in  other  words, 
that  is  ourselves — 

be  pressed  to  make  the  utmost  progress  that 
is  in  fact  practical;  and  that  those  who  press 
them  should  equally  realize  that  there  are, 
after  all,  practical  limits  to  progress  and  its 
pace. 

This  is  an  Englishman  speaking. 

An  economic  union,  with  the  abolition  of 
all  internal  tariffs  and  barriers,  is  a  simple 
and  attractive  conception,  and  it  would 
automatically  avoid  all  the  difficulties  that 
arise  from  the  “most-favored  nation”  prin¬ 
ciple  of  commercial  policy.  But  practical 
Western  Union,  now  and  for  some  time  to 
come,  must  mean  both  much  less  and  much 
more  than  this. 

I  skip  to  the  next  paragraph: 

If  economic  union  does  not  include  this, 
it  does  little  good;  if  it  does,  it  involves 
political  changes  that  amount  to  something 
approaching  federation.  Even  under  pre¬ 
war  conditions  the  attempts  to  create  eco¬ 
nomic  unions  failed  unless  they  were  accom¬ 
panied,  or  quickly  followed,  by  political 
union. 

There  is  one  paragraph  which  has  par¬ 
ticular  reference  to  our  part  in  this  pro¬ 
gram.  What  I  wish  to  emphasize  is  that 
the  people  who  so  concerned  about  our 
not  offending  the  British  or  the  French, 
or  whoever  it  is,  by  interfering,  are  com¬ 
pletely  on  the  wrong  track.  These  peo¬ 
ple  are  eager  to  have  some  help  in  this 
matter. 

On  page  300  of  this  book  we  find  the 
following: 

In  these  circumstances,  agreement  among 
the  several  countries  on  a  general  plan,  and 
on  the  means  of  securing  its  application,  is 
likely  to  be  slow  and  difficult.  The  influence 
of  a  powerful  and  disinterested  country,  in 
an  arbitral  position,  may  often  in  such  cases 
make  just  the  difference — 

That  is  exactly  what  this  country 
ought  to  do — make  that  difference — 
may  overcome  a  separatism  which  each  na¬ 
tional  representative  may  realize  is  against 
the  general  interest  but  which  in  view  of 
pressure  from  interests  in  his  own  country 
he  is  impotent  to  resist.  For  ECA  to  be  com¬ 
pletely  passive  in  such  a  case,  and  merely 
to  stand  ready  to  help  whatever  may  be 
agreed  by  OEEC,  and  no  more,  will  be  to  de¬ 
cline  one  of  the  most  valuable  services  it  can 
render. 

That  is  exactly  my  point.  He  makes  it 
in  much  clearer  language  than  I  can. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  try  to  force  through 
schemes  against  the  determined  resistance  of 
governments  who  after  all  are  responsible 
for  the  social  and  political  problems  of  their 
countries,  by  making  acceptance  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  grants,  would  be  highly  dangerous. 
Much  may  be.  done  by  tactful  persuasion; 
all  may  be  risked  by  a  harsh  insistence. 

I  also  agree  with  that  statement.  I 
have  never  thought  that  this  should  be 
forced  by  harsh  insistence,  but  we  cer¬ 
tainly  should  not  stand  passively  by. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  conclude  with 
a  few  observations  as  to  why  I  think  some 
of  the  present  operation  of  ECA  is  not 


promoting  as  much  as  it  should  the 
political  unification  of  Europe.  In  fact, 
a  strong  case  can  be  made,  I  think,  in 
some  instances,  that  ECA  is  encouraging 
nationalism  in  some  of  those  countries  by 
accepting  requests  which  tend  to  result  in 
national  economic  self-sufficiency  rather 
than  the  most  efficient  economic  integra¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  area.  If  the  program 
promotes  nationalism,  it  thereby  dis¬ 
courages  the  unification  of  those  nations. 
Already  there  are  distinct  signs  of  re¬ 
laxation  of  efforts  to  develop  integrated 
plans  even  in  the  economic  field. 

I  have  in  my  hand  an  article  which  I 
ask  to  have  inserted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks.  The 
article  is  by  Mr.  Harold  Callender,  and 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
March  7.  In  this  article  he  describes 
the  recent  action  in  the  dropping  of  the 
so-called  master  plan  which  Mr.  Hoffman 
has  suggested  to  the  OEEC  countries. 
In  fact,  it  practically  says  that  this  is  the 
end  of  the  effort  to  create  an  over-all 
master  plan  for  the  administration  of 
the  ECA  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times  of  March  7,  1949] 

EUROPEANS  TO  DROP  ERP  MASTER  PLAN - STEERING 

GROUP  FINDS  PROPOSAL  IMPRACTICABLE,  BUT 

WILL  URGE  MORE  COOPERATION 

(By  Harold  Callender) 

Paris,  March  6. — The  Marshall  plan  steering 
committee  for  Europe,  led  by  Sir  Stafford 
Cripps  of  Britain,  Robert  Schuman  of  France 
and  Paul-Henri  Spaak  of  Belgium,  will  com¬ 
plete  tomorrow  a  report  that  will  urge  steps 
toward  closer  cooperation,  but  will  amount  to 
a  tacit  abandonment  of  the  project  for  a  com¬ 
mon  recovery  plan  for  Europe. 

Some  officials  said  today  they  thought  it 
preferable  to  seek  concrete  results  rather 
than  to  draft  a  common  plan  that  would  look 
well  on  paper  but  mean  little  in  practice. 
W.  Averell  Harriman,  roving  representative 
of  the  European  recovery  program,  will  meet 
with  the  committee  tomorrow. 

This  committee  is  the  delayed  result  of  a 
suggestion  supported  by  Paul  G.  Hoffman, 
head  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Adminis¬ 
tration,  that  men  of  Cabinet  rank  take  ac¬ 
tive  part  in  the  European  Marshall  plan  coun¬ 
cil.  On  the  same  day  that  Mr.  Hoffman 
backed  this  idea  he  urged  a  master  European 
recovery  plan.  The  two  proposals  were 
linked,  and  it  was  assumed  the  Cabinet  mem¬ 
bers  would  facilitate  such  a  plan.  But  hope 
of  a  common  recovery  plan  had  been  vir¬ 
tually  abandoned  by  the  time  the  new 
steering  committee  composed  of  Cabinet 
members  was  formed. 

The  committee  is  expected  to  put  forward 
a  compromise  proposal  for  reduction  of  dol¬ 
lar  imports,  which  Sir  Stafford  urged  again 
today  in  a  long  speech  prescribing  greater 
austerity  for  the  Continent. 

The  committee  also  will  urge  greater  intra- 
European  trade.  This  was  sought,  with  less 
success  than  had  been  hoped,  by  the  so- 
called  payments  agreement  to  finance  such 
•trade.  This  agreement,  based  on  dollar  al¬ 
locations  and  grants  from  creditor  to  debtor 
European  countries,  is  now  to  be  revised. 

The  committee  is  expected  to  propose  ask¬ 
ing  member  countries  for  reports  on  what 
they  have  done  and  will  do  to  stabilize  cur¬ 
rencies  this  year  and  to  eliminate  their  ad¬ 
verse  trade  balances.  It  is  expected  to  sug¬ 
gest  negotiations  looking  to  coordination  of 
investments,  which  means  an  international 
agreement  for  expansion  of  national  indus¬ 
tries  so  they  do  not  overlap  or  create  surplus 
productive  capacity. 


The  committee's  recommendations  must 
be  approved  by  the  European  council  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  Marshll-plan  countries  and, 
to  be  effective,  by  the  governments  of  those 
countries.  The  recommendations  will  be 
under  the  general  heading  of  a  plan  of  action 
for  1949-50. 

Although  the  council  in  February  decided 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  General  to  in¬ 
form  the  public  of  its  work,  the  sessions  of 
the  steering  committee  on  the  last  3  days 
have  been  highly  secret.  It  was  said  the 
committee  disliked  to  reveal  the  national 
differences  within  it  just  when  the  United 
States  Congress  was  considering  voting  a 
second  allotment  of  dollar  aid. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  article  is 
date-lined  March  6,  and  I  think  it  car¬ 
ries  perhaps  the  best  description  of  the 
situation.  However,  there  was  a  second 
article,  which  I  shall  not  place  in  the 
Record,  which  confirms  this  view.  The 
second  article  is  dated  March  8,  and  is 
by  the  same  Harold  Callender.  I  wish 
to  read  one  paragraph: 

The  tacit  abandonment  of  the  much-dis¬ 
cussed  international  long-term  recovery  plan 
was  implicit  in  M.  Marjolin’s  statement  that 
the  committee  proposals  were  not  intended 
to  be  a  long-term  program,  and  that  national 
action  is  still  the  essential  reality.  M.  Mar- 
jolin  said,  however,  that  Europe  should  now 
move  toward  the  increased  coordination  of 
its  policies  and  pass  from  principles  to 
action. 

That  article  indicates  quite  clearly 
that  now  that  things  are  beginning  to 
move  a  little  better,  the  tendency  to  try 
to  create  a  cooperative  over-all  program 
for  Europe  is  already  lessening. 

For  more  than  a  year  I  have  inquired 
at  every  opportunity  about  the  progress 
of  Europe  toward  unity.  I  took  a  trip 
last  fall  and  made  inquiry  privately.  I 
have  talked  with  employees  and  officials 
of  the  ECA  on  lower  levels,  and  have 
asked  them  their  private  opinion.  I  rec¬ 
ognize  that  in  order  to  play  the  game 
with  united  efforts  employees  must,  of- 
fficially,  at  least,  follow  the  policy  set  by 
the  top  level  policy-makers  of  ECA. 
Nevertheless,  for  the  purpose  of  critical 
examination  I  feel  that  I  am  justified  in 
obtaining  information  wherever  I  can. 

As  an  example,  I  received  an  informa¬ 
tive  personal  letter  from  one  of  the  em¬ 
ployees  in  Europe  who  is  a  good  Ameri¬ 
can.  He  was  trained  in  the  State  De¬ 
partment.  I  wish  to  read  a  part  of  it 
to  illustrate  and  confirm  the  point  that 
little,  if  any,  progress  is  being  made 
toward  union.  I  do  not  wish  to  leave  the 
impression  that  any  of  the  witnesses  were 
not  entirely  frank,  but  I  may  say  that  I 
noticed  at  least  a  difference  in  emphasis 
as  between  private  conversation  with 
several  of  the  members  of  ECA  and 
their  willingness  to  express  themselves 
before  the  committee  on  the  problem  of 
unification.  It  very  evidently  had  been 
agreed,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  I  think, 
between  ECA  and  the  State  Department, 
that  this  was  a  hot  subject,  and  to  avoid 
it.  They  did  not  like  to  express  them¬ 
selves  for  or  against  it.  It  was  mostly 
an  attitude  of,  “That  is  not  a  matter 
that  concerns  us.” 

This  letter  is  from  an  employee  who, 
I  think,  has  no  reason  whatever  to  state 
anything  except  exactly  what  he  believes. 
He  is  personally  known  to  me;  but  I  can¬ 
not  place  his  name  in  the  Record  for  very 
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obvious  reasons,  because  I  assume  that 
his  organization  might  believe  he  had  not 
played  the  game.  But  I  asked  him  what 
he  thought,  and  he  told  me.  This  letter 
was  written  on  January  15: 

The  European  edition  of  the  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  recently  quote^J  you  as  follows — 

In  other  words,  he  was  talking  about 
me — 

Before  X  vote  any  more  money,  I  want  to 
find  out  what’s  been  accomplished. 

That  is  a  statement  I  made  last  fall. 

The  writer  of  the  letter  then  says* 

It  went  on  to  say  that  you  wanted  to  know 
what  Europeans  have  done  toward  removing 
trade  barriers,  and  what  gains  have  been 
made  -toward  economic,  political,  and  mili¬ 
tary  cooperation. 

The  following  paragraphs  are  not  an  appeal 
to  vote  more  funds.  They  are  not  an  official 
account  of  what  has  happened  or  what  has 
been  done.  These  official  accounts  you  will 
soon  receive  in  reports  by  the  ECA  and  the 
OEEC.  However,  I  thought  it  might  be  of 
some  interest  to  give  you  the  informal  opin¬ 
ion  of  a  boy  who  is  sitting  here  trying  to 
work  on  these  things. 

The  European  nations  have  made  some 
progress  in  economic  and  political  coopera¬ 
tion.  They  divided  the  first  allocation  of 
ERP  aid  among  themselves.  They  have 
worked  hard  in  the  past  few  months  in  an 
attempt  to  evolve  a  program  for  1949-50  and 
for  the  entire  4-year  period  of  the  ERP.  The 
individuals  here  have  put  in  long  hours,  for 
we  in  ECA  have  been  sitting  with  them,  and 
have  worked  on  into  the  night  many  times. 

However,  they  have  not  come  up  with  a 
program  for  the  4-year  period.  The  interim 
reports  which  they  have  put  out  are  frank, 
and  do  not  try  to  gloss  over  any  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties.  Unfortunately,  there  are  some  prob¬ 
lems,  such  as  exchange  rates,  which  are  very 
important,  but  which  are  not  mentioned. 
There  had  been  some  pressure  from  certain 
nations  to  present  a  more  optimistic  picture, 
but  this  was  repudiated.  The  fact  that  the 
European  nations  have  been  so  frank  makes 
the  job  of  the  United  States  easier,  as  far  as 
criticism  goes.  It  is  much  less  explosive 
politically  for  this  criticism  to  come  from  the 
nations  themselves  than  from  us. 

Maybe  I  am  too  impatient,  but  I  think  they 
should  have  come  up  with  a  much  nearer  in¬ 
tegrated  program,  than  merely  19  separate 
programs.  I  know  that  they  have  spent  lots 
of  time,  but  some  of  it  spent  unwisely.  The 
basic  trouble,  as  I  see  it,  is  that  these  people 
here  do  not  have  enough  authority  to  act. 
They  sit  and  question  each  other,  but  any 
scheme  of  action,  no  matter  how  small,  must 
be  referred  back  to  the  individual  govern¬ 
ments  for  action.  We  are  just  as  guilty  of 
this  as  the  others,  however,  since  our  position 
Is  the  same  in  western  Germany,  and  our 
representatives  here  have  no  more  power 
than  the  others. 

This  is  the  situation  as  far  as  working  to¬ 
gether  on  programs  is  concerned — some  prog¬ 
ress,  but  slow.  The  other  large  area  of  prog¬ 
ress  is  the  clearing  system  set  up  by  which 
some  of  the  countries  received  additional 
dollar  aid,  provided  they  made  aid  available 
to  another  country — the  so-called  intra- 
European  payments  scheme.  This  is  a  step 
away  from  strict  bilateral  trading  toward 
multilateral  trading,  and  is  definitely  a  step 
In  the  right  direction. 

The  various  country  programs  as  presented 
to  the  OEEC  each  show  an  alarming  trend 
toward  economic  self-sufficiency  and  na¬ 
tionalism.  In  countries  the  size  of  these, 
this  is  of  course  impossible.  The  real  test  on 
this  score  will  come  in  the  next  few  months, 
and  I  believe  that  the  countries  will  show 
more  reason  when  they  sit  down  together 


than  each  of  them  has  shown  separately. 
This  in  Itself  is  a  step  forward,  since  if  ERP 
had  not  been  in  existence,  the  individual 
plans  would  have  been  drawn,  and  never  any 
attempt  to  reconcile  them. 

The  above  are  only  two  areas  of  possible 
economic  cooperation.  There  are  several 
others,  some  of  which  are  listed  in  chapter 
7  of  the  OEEC  reports  on  “The  Interim  Re¬ 
port  on  the  Joint  European  Recovery  Pro¬ 
gramme,”  which  has  been  or  will  be  made 
available  to  you.  Very  little  effort  has  been 
made  to  remove  trade  barriers,  and  there 
seems  to  be  a  lack  of  sense  of  urgency  in 
their  removal.  There  seems  to  be  a  feeling 
that  the  removal  of  these  should  come  only 
after  recovery  has  been  achieved — 

That  is  exactly  the  point  I  have  tried 
to  make  before,  namely,  they  believe  that 
removal  of  these  trade  barriers  should 
come  only  after  recovery  has  been 
achieved — 

but  I  think  they  should  be  an  integral  part  of 
the  recovery  effort.  I  know  that  all  controls 
cannot  be  dropped  immediately,  but  I  am  in 
favor  of  erring  on  the  side  of  dropping  too 
many  than  on  the  side  of  keeping  them  too 
long. 

In  summary,  there  has  been  some  progress, 
but  there  is  still  a  long  way  to  go.  Their 
need  for  cooperation  will  continue  longer 
than  their  need  for  our  gifts,  and  they  should 
begin  to  develop  a  greater  sense  of  realiza¬ 
tion  of  this. 

That,  I  think,  Mr.  President,  is  as  fair 
and  moderate  a  criticism  of  the  program 
as  I  have  seen. 

Mr.  President,  great  importance  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the  fact  that,  by  meahs  of  the 
OEEC,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  these  sovereign  nations 
sat  down  at  a  conference  table  and  freely 
divulged  trade  figures  and  future  finan¬ 
cial  and  trade  policies.  I  do  not  intend 
to  belittle  that  accomplishment.  No 
doubt  it  is  a  great  departure  from  tra¬ 
dition.  But  that  is  not  the  question. 
We  are  not  concerned  here  so  much  with 
a  comparison  of  accomplishments  with 
the  past  as  we  are  in  judging  whether 
those  accomplishments  will  be  adequate 
for  the  future.  There  is  no  virtue  in 
doing  something  new  simply  because  it 
is  new. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  the  accom¬ 
plishments  of  the  OEEC,  based,  as  they 
are,  entirely  upon  cooperation,  are  not 
adequate. 

The  principle  of  cooperation  has  been 
tested  by  the  OEEC  and,  by  itself,  has 
been  found  wanting.  The  Interim  Re¬ 
port  on  the  European  Recovery  Program, 
published  on  December  30,  1948,  is  an 
OEEC  review  of  19  long-term  programs 
of  the  19  participants  in  the  ERP. 
The  OEEC’s  review  of  these  programs 
forecast  a  balance-of-payments  deficit 
in  1952  of  $3,000,000,000.  The  reason 
for  this,  as  explained  by  Mr.  Hoffman, 
was  generally  that  “they  expected  to 
export  more  to  each  other  than  they 
intended  to  import  from  each  other.” 

This  is  an  altogether  natural  result, 
and  I  am  not  condemning  it.  It  is  per¬ 
fectly  obvious  that  each  country  should 
attempt  to  better  itself  economically — 
that  it  should  desire  to  sell  more  to  its 
neighbors  than  it  buys  from  them.  It  is 
not  only  natural  that  19  individual  pro¬ 
grams  would  not  achieve  the  desired  re¬ 
sult,  but,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  obvious  and 
inevitable. 


The  OEEC  attempted  to  reconcile 
these  19  individual  plans  into  a  common 
recovery  program,  but,  according  to  the 
article  I  have  just  read,  that  effort  has 
been  abandoned  in  recent  weeks. 

On  page  123  of  the  interim  report  of 
the  OEEC,  as  quoted  by  Ambassador 
Harriman  at  page  107  of  the  hearings, 
the  following  appears: 

The  analysis  set  out  In  this  report  does 
not  mean  that  the  western  European  prob¬ 
lem  is  insoluble;  It  does  mean  that  the 
national  programs,  which  have  been  drawn 
up  by  the  several  governments  separately, 
need  now  to  be  revised  and  modified.  This 
revision  must  take  place  in  many  ways. 

None  of  this  revisidn  will  be  easy.  It  is 
not  statistical  revision  of  the  programs  that 
is  needed;  the  statistics  are  only  valuable  as 
indications  of  present  national  policies  and 
of  the  size  of  the  problem.  The  modifica¬ 
tions  needed  are  changes  of  policy — import 
and  export  policy,  investment  and  produc¬ 
tion  policy,  financial  and  commercial  policy — 
in  order  to  make  possible  the  construction 
of  a  joint  European  recovery  program. 

Mr.  President,  the  incentive  to  unity — 
political  or  economic — is  the  interde¬ 
pendence  of  nations.  Each  nation’s  in¬ 
terest  in  the  others  is  derived  from  its 
dependency  upon  the  other  for  a  partic¬ 
ular  commodity  or  group  of  commodities 
which  it  cannot  supply  but  which  the 
other  can. 

If  ECA  were  treating  Europe  as  a  whole, 
these  interests  and  dependencies  would 
be  promoted.  Country  A  would  be  dis¬ 
couraged  from  producing  a  product  which 
country  B  could  more  economically  pro¬ 
duce.  Country  A  would  be  encouraged 
to  turn  its  investment  in  labor,  money, 
and  materials  into  some  product  which 
Europe  as  a  whole  needed,  and  which 
country  A  could  produce  more  economi¬ 
cally  than  could  any  other  country  with¬ 
in  the  trade  area  of  Europe  as  a  whole. 

However,  in  Europe  today,  each  nation 
is  encouraged  to  build  up  its  production 
for  export,  and  each  nation  attempts  to 
hold  down  its  imports.  This  applies  not 
only  to  each  country’s  trade  with  America 
but  to  their  trade  with  each  other.  It  is 
true,  of  course,  that  these  imbalances 
among  the  participating  countries  are 
at  least  partially  covered  by  the  intra- 
European  payments  plan,  but  this  is 
merely  the  passing  on  of  American  aid 
in  the  form  of  the  creditor’s  currency. 
It  merely  subsidizes  the  intra-European 
imbalance;  and,  for  the  period  of  Ameri¬ 
can  aid,  actually  postpones  the  necessity 
for  reducing  or  eliminating  trade  bar¬ 
riers.  Of  course,  it  is  argued  that  the 
removal  of  trade  barriers  would  result  in 
unemployment  and  economic  chaos.  But 
if  reduction  and  removal  of  trade  bar¬ 
riers  is  to  be  accomplished,  in  keeping 
with  the  purposes  and  policies  of  the 
ECA  Act,  it  should  be  accomplished  while 
American  aid  can  cushion  or  alleviate 
many  of  the  unfortunate  but  necessary 
dislocations. 

I  have  another  amendment,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  to  which  I  shall  refer  later,  which 
attempts  to  deal  with  that  aspect  of  the 
problem.  In  other  words,  it  is  admitted 
that  there  will  be  difficulties  and  dis¬ 
locations  in  the  trade  and  industry  of 
the  various  States,  .when  and  if  they 
should  make  the  transition  from  abso¬ 
lute  independence  to  a  federation.  But 
the  time  that  it  should  be  made  is  while 
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we  are  paying  the  deficit  in  the  balance. 
In  other  words,  that  is  the  principal  use 
to  which  the  money  should  be  made. 

If  they  are  unwilling  or  unable  to 
undertake  that  while  we  are  paying,  how 
much  less  likely  are  they  to  undertake 
it,  or  be  able  to  undertake  it,  when  the 
program  has  come  to  an  end  in  1952? 

The  lack  of  balance  of  payments,  be¬ 
tween  European  nations  and  between 
Europe  and  other  areas,  is  only  sympto¬ 
matic  of  their  condition.  Inherently,  the 
area  of  the  participating  countries  is 
possessed  of  great  potentialities.  There 
is  no  lack  of  labor,  skilled  and  unskilled. 
The  soil  is  fertile ;  other  natural  resources 
are  generally  adequate.  Indeed,  with 
the  exception  of  grain  cereals, c  oil,  and 
a  few  other  commodities,  there  are  rela¬ 
tively  few  deficiencies  in  the  entire  area. 

The  problem  is  one  of  confinement  of 
modern  industrialism  within  the  restric¬ 
tions  of  a  medieval  economic  and  politi¬ 
cal  system.  Each  nation  is  now,  as 
always,  attempting  to  build  up  its  own 
compartment  to  a  point  of  self-suffi¬ 
ciency,  to  a  point  of  total,  or  as  nearly 
that  as  possible,  independence  of  all 
other  compartments. 

Of  course,  it  is  argued  that  Europe 
has  not  adopted  the  mass-production 
techniques  which  have  made  us  prosper, 
and  it  is  assumed  by  many  that  this  is 
merely  due  to  the  fact  that  Europeans 
are  old-fashioned,  backward;  that  they 
prefer  to  do  things  in  the  traditional 
manner  of  their  forefathers.  Perhaps 
this  is  true  to  some  extent.  But  the  real 
reason  is  not  a  lack  of  open-mindedness 
or  of  the  inventive  spirit.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  Europe  generally  has  produced 
many  of  the  modern  inventions  of  the 
industrial  age.  The  real  reason  for  her 
failure  to  adopt  more  mass-production 
techniques  is  the  lack  of  a  mass  market. 

The  present  difficulties  of  Europe  are 
merely  manifestations  of  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  maintaining  national  particular¬ 
ism  in  the  face  of  continental  economic 
forces,  which  in  order  to  operate  effi¬ 
ciently  must  disregard  national  frontiers. 

I  have  statistics,  Mr.  President,  which 
I  think  confirm  the  statement  that  the 
tendency  of  the  program  has  been  to 
build  up  the  national  self-sufficiency  of 
each  nation.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  table  and  the  paragraphs  which 
were  taken  from  volume  2  of  the  OEEC 
report  to  be  inserted  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks,  merely  for  reference  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  B.) 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  greatest  and  most  crucial  ques¬ 
tion  regarding  the  question  of  unifica¬ 
tion  is  the  timing.  It  is  one  of  those 
ideas  that,  as  I  indicated  in  the  begin¬ 
ning,  has  been  discussed  at  least  300 
years,  if  not  longer,  beginning  along 
about  the  first  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV  and  his 
minister  Sully.  This  becomes  a  very  live 
subject,  and  it  has  been  discussed  on  and 
off  ever  since.  I  would  say  that  any 
thoughtful  person  who  has  contemplated 
it,  either  then  or  now,  agrees  with  the 
objective.  With  that  I  return  to  my  first 


point,  that  the  difference  between  the 
State  Department  and  myself,  or  the 
members  of  the  EGA,  is  not  that  they  dis¬ 
agree  with  the  objective  as  a  long-term 
proposition,  but  that  they  do  not  agree 
that  now  is  the  time  to  do  it.  I  think 
that  is  the  fundamental  difference.  I 
cannot  overemphasize  its  importance. 
I  think  that,  as  Europe  regains  its  pros¬ 
perity,  they  will  be  less  inclined  toward 
it.  That  is,  as  a  political  matter,  it  be¬ 
comes  less  feasible  to  achieve  it.  That 
has  been  true  with  all  peoples  at  all 
times.  I  can  think  of  no  instance  in 
which  a  people,  a  nation,  or  a  large  com¬ 
munity  has  taken  really  a  significant 
step  forward  in  times  of  reasonable  pros¬ 
perity.  It  simply  is  not  human  nature. 
If  things  are  going  pretty  well,  then  why 
change  the  status  quo?  People  do  not 
sit  down,  I  think,  calmly  and  rationally 
around  a  table,  analyze  their  troubles, 
and  say,  “We  can  improve  matters  in 
this  way.”  They  do  not  do  that  to  any 
great  extent,  especially  if  it  involves  a 
change  in  either  their  political  or  social 
institutions. 

So  that  the  bringing  about  of  a  change 
in  the  social  or  political  institutions  as 
a  practical  matter  must  come  about  in 
the  time  of  adversity,  the  time  of  great 
difficulty;  I  think  that  has  been  true 
universally  throughout  history.  If  we 
accept  the  theory  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  as  expressed  in  the  hearings  by 
Mr.  Acheson,  or  as  stated  by  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Great  Britain,  I  think  we 
shall  have  missed  the  opportunity  not 
only  of  a  lifetime,  but  of  many  lifetimes, 
and  that  the  opportunity  or  similar  op¬ 
portunity  is  unlikely  to  occur  again  until 
after  another  war.  After  such  a  war,  it 
will  be  too  late. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  with  a  troubled  con¬ 
science  and  extreme  reluctance  that  I 
am  supporting  this  further  authorization 
of  funds  for  the  ERP.  If  I  was  convinced 
that  there  is  no  chance  for  the  political 
federation  of  Europe,  I  would  not  vote 
for  it.  If  it  does  not  result  in  federation, 
it  amounts  in  effect  to  a  magnificent  re¬ 
lief  program,  and  I  do  not  feel  that  such 
a  program  is  justifiable. 

In  other  words,  I  do  not  feel,  if  it  is 
merely  a  relief  program,  that  the  tax¬ 
payers  of  this  country,  certainly  those 
of  my  State,  of  whom  many  are  not  as 
well  off  in  many  respects  as  a  great  many 
of  the  people  in  certain  of  the  countries 
receiving  aid — so  if  it  is  purely  relief,  I 
cannot  justify  it. 

It  is  only  because  I  believe  that  there 
is  still  a  chance  that  federation  may  be 
brought  about  that  I  can  support  this 
extension.  I  still  hope  that  our  policy 
makers  and  the  British  can  be  converted 
to  the  view  that  steps  should  be  taken 
now  toward  federation.  I  think  that  hope 
and  that  possibility  is  sufficient  to  justi¬ 
fy  one  more  year’s  effort. 

I  wish  to  add,  however,  that  if  there 
is  no  more  progress  toward  political 
union  made  during  the  coming  year  than 
there  was  during  the  last,  I  do  not  think 
that  I  will  be  able  to  justify  another  ex¬ 
tension  next  year. 

I  shall  watch  that  aspect  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  with  the  greatest  interest  during 
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the  coming  year,  and  I  sincerely  intend 
to  abide  by  that  theory. 

Mr.  President,  there  was  one  other 
article  by  a  leading  British  statesman, 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
inserted  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re¬ 
marks.  It  is  written  by  the  Right  Hon¬ 
orable  Sir  Duff  Cooper,  who  is  not  now 
in  the  government,  but  who  formerly 
was  the  Financial  Secretary  to  the  War 
Office,  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  First  Lord  of  the  Admirality,  and, 
earlier  in  the  war,  Minister  of  Informa¬ 
tion.  Beginning  in  1943,  and  until  De¬ 
cember  1947,  he  was  the  British  Ambas¬ 
sador  to  France.  I  think  he  is  generally 
conceded  to  be  one  of  the  leading  states¬ 
men  of  Europe.  It  is  an  article  pub¬ 
lished  in  February  1949 — that  is,  just 
last  month — entitled  “The  Future  of 
Europe.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  C.) 

Exhibit  A 

[From  the  New  York  Times  of  March  2,  1949] 
Abroad — Desire  for  European  Union  Strong 
in  Germany 

(By  Anne  O’Hare  McCormick) 

Frankfort,  March  1. — The  Bonn  Constitu¬ 
tion,  examined  by  the  military  governors  of 
Trizonia  in  long  meetings  today,  does  not 
evoke  much  enthusiasm  in  any  quarter.  To 
its  German  authors  it  is  an  unsatisfactory 
compromise  between  the  views  of  Christian 
Democrats  and  Social  Democrats  and  is  weak¬ 
ened,  besides,  by  the  abnormal  circumstances 
in  which  it  was  written,  as  a  complement  to 
an  occupation  statute  implying  indefinite 
foreign  rule  and  as  provisional  recognition 
of  a  division  of  the  country,  which  no  Ger¬ 
man  accepts.  To  the  military  governments 
it  is  a  compromise  between  their  own  diver¬ 
gent  ideas  on  the  present  status  and  future 
Government  of  Germany. 

It  doesn’t  please  anybody,  yet  if  the  Allies 
don’t  agree  on  its  provisions  or  the  Germans 
find  the  occupation  statute  so  restrictive  that 
a  German  Government  doesn’t  seem  worth 
while  the  situation  will  be  worse  than  it  is 
now  and  the  Russians  will  have  gained  the 
prime  objective  of  their  peace  offensive. 

The  constitution  is  on  the  eve  of  its  sec¬ 
ond  reading  in  parliamentary  council.  The 
prescribed  third  reading  will  probably  take 
place  in  the  Landerat  as  a  prelude  to  a  vote 
by  this  body  instead  of  by  the  popular  refer¬ 
endum  favored  by  the  Christian  Democrats. 
As  far  as  the  Germans  are  concerned,  the 
draft  is  finished.  For  6  months  representa¬ 
tives  of  all  parties  in  the  11  states  of  western 
Germany,  including  Communists  and  4  dele¬ 
gates  from  the  western  sectors  of  Berlin — 
the  “twelfth  state” — have  'argued  it  out  arti¬ 
cle  by  article  as  they  gafced  at  Hitler’s  favor¬ 
ite  stretch  of  the  Rhine  through  the  glass 
wall  of  the  assembly  hall  of  the  pedagogical 
institute  on  the  outskirts  of  the  battered 
university  town  where  Beethoven  was  born. 

GERMANS  APPROVE  THE  DRAFT 

The  draft  reviewed  by  three  military  gover¬ 
nors  today  is  a  German  document  hammered 
out  under  certain  directives,  but  without 
interference  from  Allied  authorities. 

The  Germans  claim  it  is  modern  and  fed¬ 
eralists  compared  to  the  charter  of  the  first 
abortive  republic.  The  65  delegates  at  Bonn 
have  mulled  over  every  phrase  in  thorough 
German  fashion.  They  have  taken  the  job 
seriously  and  hopefully  as  a  promise  of  inde¬ 
pendence,  but  they  are  tired,  timid,  and 
defeated  men. 

The  two  main  tendencies  the  constitution 
attempts  to  compromise  are  the  federalist 
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and  centralist.  The  Christian  Democrats, 
particularly  in  Bavaria,  support  the  federal 
system,  while  the  Social  Democrats  incline 
toward  a  strong  central  government — the 
natural  policy  of  a  party  which  alms  at  con¬ 
centration  of  power,  especially  over  taxation, 
to  carry  out  social  reforms  and  a  nationaliza¬ 
tion  program. 

Conrad  Adenauer,  leader  of  the  CDU, 
charges  that  the  Socialist  program  also  em¬ 
phasizes  nationalism  as  against  the  CDU  at¬ 
tempt  to  revive  local  and  individual  respon¬ 
sibility.  Carlo  Schmidt,  SPD  spokesman,  as¬ 
serts  his  party  is  less  federalist  than  opposi¬ 
tion  only  in  desiring  to  realize  over-ail  plans 
to  reorganize  the  national  economy.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  the  Socialists  seek  to 
nationalize  coal,  steel,  and  electric  power. 
Herr  Schmidt’s  basic  objection  to  the  Ruhr 
statute  is  that  it  is  “international  control 
in  national  interests”  and  can  be  used  as  an 
instrument  to  prevent  nationalization  as  well 
as  for  deals  among  competitive  powers  to  re¬ 
strict  German  peacetime  production  and 
markets. 

CONTRASTING  FIGURES 

These  two  men,  one  dry,  aloof,  a  shrewd 
and  able  politician  of  the  old  German  school, 
the  other  young,  colorful,  corpulent,  a  good 
mixer  and  eloquent  phrase  maker,  are  out¬ 
standing  figures  in  the  parliamentary  coun¬ 
cil.  It  is  their  ideas  that  are  fused  in  the 
new  constitution.  Dr.  Adenauer  was  twice 
imprisoned  under  Hitler  and  retired  12  years 
ago  to  a  little  house  on  a  picturesque  ledge 
above  the  Rhine  opposite  Godesberg  where 
he  could  look  beyond  the  ugly  sights  of  the 
Nazi  era.  But  for  politicians  of  the  Weimar 
period  and  before  the  beyond  it  is  not 
encouraging. 

Dr.  Schmidt  is  not  so  resigned.  Actually 
he  is  almost  as  much  French  as  German. 
Born  in  Perpignan  in  France  of  a  Catalan 
mother,  he  speaks  both  languages  with  equal 
fluency  and  mingles  Latin  effervescence  with 
Teutonic  literalness.  At  present  professor 
of  law  at  the  University  of  Tubingen,  he  was 
military  governor  of  Lille  for  a  time  during 
the  war  and  is  reputed  to  have  got  on  well 
with  the  French  in  that  Ruhr-like  region. 
Now  that  roles  are  reversed  he  is  on  good 
terms  with  General  Koenig  and  is  playing  an 
increasingly  prominent  part  in  German  re¬ 
vival. 

Like  most  Germans,  Schmidt  believes  the 
French  view  prevailed  in  the  Ruhr  statute 
and  will  prevail  in  the  occupation  statute. 
If  the  latter  gives  the  Germans  too  narrow  a 
strip  of  authority  to  move  in  he  is  among 
those  who  would  prefer  to  leave  all  respon¬ 
sibility  in  the  hands  of  the  military  govern¬ 
ment. 

But  one  point  the  French  and  Americans 
agree  on  is  the  federal  organization  of  Ger¬ 
many.  The  French  may  prefer  a  divided  Ger¬ 
many  and  may  have  acted  to  delay  estab¬ 
lishment  of  any  form  of  western  government, 
but  they  are  nearer  to  the  Americans  than 
to  the  British  or  the  German  Socialists  in 
opposition  to  centralism. 

It  should  be  added  that  there  is  also  one 
point  on  which  Adenauer,  Schmidt,  and  their 
followers  agree.  They  sincerely  believe  that 
the  future  of  Germany  depends  on  the  fed¬ 
eration  of  Europe.  The  desire  for  a  Euro¬ 
pean  union  is  more  widespread  here  than  in 
any  country  this  correspondent  has  visited. 
It  is  far  stronger  than  faith  in  the  Bonn 
constitution. 

Exhibit  B 

France,  1948: 

Program  of  additional  refining  facilities 
from  July  1,  1948,  to  July  1,  1949.  French 
refinery  capacity  is  scheduled  to  increase 
from  8,900,000  tons  to  11,900,000  tons.  This 
immediate  program  and  the  long-term  pro¬ 
gram  must  be  considered  in  relation  to  those 
of  all  participating  countries.  They  should 
be  given  detailed  study  to  determine  whether 
the  sum  total  of  planned  refining  facilities  in 


various  European  and  eastern  Asian  areas 
would  result  in  establishing  a  refining  ca¬ 
pacity  on  an  uneconomic  basis  and  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  needs. 


Vol.  II,  OEEC:  Refining  capacity 
[Millions  of  tons] 


1938 

1946 

1948 
(annual 
rate  for 
first 

quarter) 

1952-53 

(targets) 

France _ 

6 

2.8 

7.3 

18.7 

Benelux _ 

1 

2.6 

6.4 

Italv  _ _ 

8.8 

United  King- 

•2.5 

20.0 

Bizone  Germany. 

2  2.6 

3.5 

•  1847.  >  »  1950. 

The  same  report  gives  what  seems  to  be 
excessive  artificial  fiber  capacity  as  follows: 


Artificial  fibers 
(Thousands  of  tons] 


193S 

1946 

1948 
(annual 
rate  for 
first 

quarter) 

1952-53 

(targets) 

France. . 

34.0 

49.0 

76 

150. 0 

Benelux  1 _ 

6.4 

2  3.9 

17.3 

180.0 

United  King¬ 
dom  . . 

61.2 

2  92.1 

122 

200.0 

Bizone  Germany. 

150.0 

1  Fabrics. 

2  1947. 


ECA  European  Recovery  Program  dated 
February  1949,  page  82,  reads  as  follows: 

“An  investment  program  of  $1,000,000,000 
is  planned  for  the  further  electrification  of 
European  railways.  Although  electrification 
will  result  In  very  considerable  saving  in  coal, 
this  program  may,  between  now  and  1S52, 
tend  to  worsen  rather  than  improve  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  payments  problem.  The  very  large 
amount  of  critically  short  copper  and  steel 
will  have  to  be  either  purchased  with  hard 
currency  or  diverted  from  the  manufacture 
of  other  machinery  and  equipment  which 
could  be  exported.” 

Page  95  of  the  same  report  carries  the 
following  paragraph: 

“The  second  annual  program,  that  is,  the 
one  for  the  fiscal  year  1949-50,  will  not  be 
completed  until  the  spring.  The  OEEC  has 
obtained  program  submissions  for  1949-50 
from  each  of  the  participating  countries,  but 
it  does  not  plan  to  undertake  the  detailed 
revision  and  coordination  of  these  programs 
until  after  the  Congress  has  indicated  what 
the  maximum  extent  of  American  aid  may 
be  and  until  the  work  can  be  done  with  a 
clearer  view  of  the  needs  of  the  long-term 
programs  for  western  Europe.” 

Note. — This  would  suggest  that  program¬ 
ing  is  based  on  contribution  by  the  United 
States  and  not  upon  the  Integrated  require¬ 
ments  of  the  participating  countries. 

Exhibit  C 

National  Provincial  Bank  Review — the 
Future  of  Europe 

(By  the  Right  Honorable  Sir  Duff  Cooper) 

We  who  are  alive  today  are  living  through 
the  greatest  revolution  that  has  taken  place 
in  human  affairs  since .  the  fall  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Empire.  Our  happiness  will  depend 
upon  our  ability  to  adjust  ourselves  to  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  are  changing  with  bewilder¬ 
ing  rapidity. 

It  is  a  revolution  both  political  and  social, 
which  means  that  not  only  are  the  relations 
between  nations,  their  systems  of  govern¬ 
ment,  their  frontiers  and  their  philosophies 
undergoing  fundamental  alteration,  but  also 
that  the  manners  and  morals  of  Individuals, 
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and  their  behavior  to  one  another,  are  en¬ 
tirely  different  from  what  they  were  in  the 
last  century.  We  must  understand  the  facts 
of  the  present  situation  before  we  can  form 
any  plans  for  facing  the  future. 

The  first  of  these  facts  is  that  Europe  has 
lost  the  position  which  it  has  occupied  since 
the  dawn  of  what  Europeans  know  as  his¬ 
tory.  Europe,  which  includes  for  practical 
purposes  the  seaboard  of  every  country 
washed  by  the  Mediterranean,  has  success¬ 
fully  absorbed  such  Asiatic  emigrants  as  have 
occasionally  crossed  its  borders,  and  has,  in 
the  last  five  centuries,  extended  its  control 
over  the  whole  earth.  Europeans  have  ex¬ 
terminated  or  suppressed  the  native  popula¬ 
tions  of  North  and  South  America,  have 
broken  up  the  ancient  Chinese  Empire,  and 
have  imposed  their  authority  over  the  huge 
and  densely  populated  continent  of  Asia. 
And  yet  the  dimensions  of  Europe  are  such 
that  anyone  who  casts  a  careless  eye  upon 
a  map  of  the  world  may  be  excused  for  hesi¬ 
tating  a  moment  before  locating  this  small 
continent  that  has  played  so  great  a  role  in 
the  human  comedy.  The  fact  that  we  have 
got  to  understand  today  is  that  the  comedy 
is  finished,  and  that  the  scene-shifters  are 
at  work  preparing  for  a  new  production. 

During  the  first  40  years  of  the  twentieth 
century  there  were  seven  great  powers  in 
the  world — Great  Britain,  Germany,  France, 
Russia,  Japan,  the  United  States,  and  Italy. 
They  are  here  arranged  roughly  in  the  order 
in  which  they  could,  on  the  day  of  mobiliza¬ 
tion,  put  fighting  forces  into  the  battle,  and 
Great  Britain’s  naval  supremacy  is  allowed 
to  compensate,  and  more  than  compensate, 
for  her  military  inferiority.  For  the  same 
reason,  on  a  very  rough  calculation,  France 
is  put  above  Russia.  Of  these  seven  great 
powers  only  two  remain,  the  United  States 
and  Russia.  The  others  have  sunk  into  the 
second  or  the  third  category. 

AMERICA’S  TASK 

It  should  hardly  be  necessary  to  offer  proof 
of  this  statement,  shocking  as  it  may  seem  to 
some.  The  power  of  the  United  States  was 
always  there,  but  it  was  dormant  and  unreal¬ 
ized.  A  man  may  live  on  the  surface  of  a  [.old 
mine  and  remain  a  poor  man  if  he  is  too 
proud  or  too  lazy  to  dig.  When  the  Second 
World  War  broke  out  the  American  Army  was 
inferior  in  numbers  and  equipment  to  the 
army  of  Poland.  Today  her  fighting  forces 
are  superior  to  those  of  any  country  In  the 
world.  Nor  has  the  wealth  of  the  country 
suffered.  In  comparison  with  other  coun¬ 
tries  she  is  probably  richer  than  she  was 
before.  At  a  cost  of  some  330,000  lives,  spread 
over  a  period  of  3*/2  years,  the  United  States 
have  gained  world  ascendancy. 

It  Is  a  heritage  that  ha&  long  beer  awaiting 
the  American  people,  but  one  which  they 
have  shown  no  eagerness  to  take  up.  Pro¬ 
tected  by  two  oceans  and  the  Royal  Navy 
they  have  been  wisely  contented  with  their 
lot,  and  have  postponed  as  long  as  possible 
their  approach  to  the  harsh  arena  of  the 
world’s  affairs.  Even  now  there  are  many 
Americans  who  cast  nostalgic  glances  back¬ 
ward,  and  sigh  for  the  isolation  that  they 
have  lost.  Like  the  heir  to  some  great  posi¬ 
tion,  who  finds  himself,  owing  to  the  sudden 
death  of  his  father,  compelled  to  assume 
responsibilities,  when  he  would  have  far 
rather  remained  free  and  independent,  so 
the  American  people  are  today  addressing 
themselves  to  the  high  and  heavy  task  of 
leadership  in  the  civilized  world.  Upon  the 
manner  in  which  they  acquit  themselves  of 
this  task  must,  to  a  large  extent,  depend  the 
future  history  of  mankind. 

If  the  United  States  have  won,  as  the  result 
of  the  war,  more  than  they  sought  for,  the 
gains  of  Russia  are  more  solid,  substantial 
and  eagerly  desired.  Owing  to  the  secretive 
methods  of  the  Soviet  Government,  all  in¬ 
formation  with  regard  to  conditions  in 
Russia  before,  during,  and  since  the  war 
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must  remain  conjectural.  We  do,  however. 
Know  for  certain  that  when  she  was  at¬ 
tacked  by  Germany  In  1941  she  was  both 
llllnformed  and  lllequipped.  The  Russian 
dictator  refused  up  to  the  last  moment  to 
believe  the  information  which  the  British 
Government  was  pressing  upon  him,  and 
when  the  blow  fell,  that  vast  country,  with 
twice  the  population  of  Germany  and  more 
than  twice  her  resources  In  raw  materials, 
was  obliged  to  turn  for  assistance  not  only 
to  the  United  States,  but  also  to  this  small 
island,  which  had  already  been  at  war  for 
nearly  2  years.  Here  was  a  definite  symp¬ 
tom  of  the  weakness  which  has  characterised 
this  colossus  throughout  the  centuries,  and 
has  been  responsible  for  the  small  part  that 
Russia  has  hitherto  played  in  history.  Al¬ 
most  impregnable  against  invasion,  she  has 
shown  little  inclination  to  extend  her  ter¬ 
ritories  or  to  Invade  others,  although,  partly 
.owing  to  her  particular  methods  of  con¬ 
ducting  diplomacy,  she  has  always  been  an 
object  of  the  deepest  suspicion  to  her  neigh¬ 
bors.  But  for  Russia,  as  for  other  countries, 
a  new  era  is  dawning,  and  it  would  be  rash 
to  prophesy  what  part  she  means  to  play  in 
it.  The  important  fact  to  be  clear  about  is 
that,  while  Russia  lost  far  more  materially 
than  America,  she  also  gained  far  more  in 
the  war.  Russia  had  two  principal  enemies, 
of  whom  she  continually  stood  in  terror,  by 
each  of  whom  she  had  been  defeated  in 
war  during  the  present  century.  The  over¬ 
throw  of  Japan  in  the  east  and  Germany  in 
the  west  means  that  Russia’s  besetting  anx¬ 
ieties  are  wiped  away  and  that,  for  the  first 
time,  she  is  free  to  pursue  any  policy  she 
pleases.  She  has  lost  no  time  in  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  her  favorable  situation.  Not  only 
has  she  very  considerably  extended  her  own 
frontiers,  swallowing  whole  three  independ¬ 
ent  European  republics,  but  she  has  so 
exerted  her  influence  over  Finland,  Poland, 
Hungary,  Rumania,- Czechoslovakia,  Bulgaria, 
and  Yugoslavia,  as  to  render  all  those  coun¬ 
tries,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  named 
satellite  states,  ready  to  obey  any  orders  they 
receive  at  the  crack  of  the  whip.  And  all 
this  Russia  has  been  allowed  to  accomplish 
practically  without  protest  from  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  IN  THE  POSTWAR  WORLD 

In  comparison  with  these  enormous  and 
disproportionate  gains.  Great  Britain  has 
nothing  to  show  but  a  sorry  list  of  irrepar¬ 
able  losses.  In  the  first  place  she  has  lost 
her  naval  supremacy  upon  which  has  de¬ 
pended  her  authority  ever  since  she  became 
one  of  the  great  powers.  It  is  true  that 
she  has  surrendered  it  to  the  United  States, 
a  good  ally  and  a  true  friend;  but  there  is 
always  a  pang  of  regret  in  quitting  a  great 
position,  however  friendly  and  trustworthy 
a  man’s  successor  may  prove. 

Great  Britain  has  lost  also  something  more 
important  than  naval  supremacy,  and  some¬ 
thing  which  naval  supremacy,  even  if  she  had 
retained  it,  could  have  given  her  no  longer. 
She  has  lost  the  inestimable  advantages  con¬ 
ferred  on  her  throughout  the  centuries  by  her 
insular  position.  General  Eisenhower  in  his 
recent  book  states  definitely  that  if  the  Ger¬ 
mans  had  launched  their  attack  of  flying 
missiles  against  this  island  before  instead  of 
after  the  invasion  of  Europe,  that  invasion 
would  have  been  rendered  impossible.  This 
means,  in  fact,  that  being  an  -island,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  an  asset,  becomes  a  liability. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  mainland,  if  they  are 
bombarded  from  the  island,  can  retreat,  but 
the  inhabitants  of  the  island  if  bombarded 
from  the  mainland  are  cut  off.  If  western 
Europe  were  in  the  hands  of  a  powerful  and 
properly  equipped  enemy,  Great  Britain 
would  not  be  tenable.  This  solemn  fact  has 
no  doubt  been  fully  appreciated  by  the  gen¬ 
eral  staff. 


If  Britain’s  safety  was  always  dependent 
on  her  fleet,  her  power  and  prestige  were  due 
to  the  position  she  occupied  in  the  realms  of 
commerce  and  Industry  and  finance.  In  the 
conduct  of  the  war  she  consumed  a  great 
part  of  her  foreign  investments,  which  has 
delivered  a  shattering  blow  to  her  financial 
position  in  the  world.  Now  while  her  indus¬ 
tries  are  struggling  toward  recovery  they  are 
threatened  with  nationalization.  I  have  no 
wish  to  be'  unnecessarily  controversial,  but 
it  seems  to  one  who  claims  no  special  knowl¬ 
edge  of  industry,  that  this  is  the  last  country 
in  the  world  to  which  the  experiment  of 
socialism  should  be  applied.  Ours  is  an  es¬ 
sentially  artificial  economy.  It  is  not  based 
upon  the  natural  products  of  the  soil,  nor 
even  upon  geographical  advantages.  It  is 
based  upon  the  intrepidity  of  private  enter¬ 
prise  and  a  thousand  forgotten  bankruptcies. 
There  is,  for  instance,  no  reason,  historical, 
geographical,  agricultural,  or  geological,  why 
England  should  have  a  cotton  trade.  Not  a 
blade  of  cotton  is  grown  in  Britain  or  near 
her  shores.  The  theory,  if  it  were  ever  any¬ 
thing  but  a  superstition,  that  the  climate 
of  Lancashire  was  peculiarly  suitable  for  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  goods  has  been  ex-  - 
ploded  by  modern  science,  which  can  pro¬ 
duce  in  the  interior  of  a  factory  any  climate 
that  may  be  desired.  We  can  have  little 
doubt  that,  had  the  proposal  to  initiate  a 
cotton  industry  in  the  northwest  of  England 
been  submitted  to  a  board  of  competent  and 
cautious  officials,  appointed  by  the  State, 
for  consideration  before  it  was  undertaken, 
it  would  have  been  universally  condemned. 

At  such  a  moment,  when  the  country  is 
staggering  under  the  blows  she  has  sus¬ 
tained,  to  impose  upon  her  industries,  en¬ 
gaged  in  world  competition,  the  additional 
handicap  of  Government  control,  must  be  to 
increase  considerably  the  difficulties  that 
lie  ahead. 

Great  Britain  has  also  lost  since  the  end 
of  the  war,  aj though  not  entirely  owing  to 
it,  her  Indian  Empire,  that  is  to  say,  the  con¬ 
trol  of  a  subcontinent  and  a  population  of 
400,000,000  inhabitants.  Ireland,  whose  re¬ 
fusal  to  support  the  cause  of  the  allies  cost 
us  so  many  thousands  of  lives,  has  gone  fur¬ 
ther  in  the  affirmation  of  her  severance  from  « 
the  commonwealth,  and  South  Africa  seems 
to  be  heading  in  the  same  direction.  Can¬ 
ada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  not  owing 
to  any  lack  of  good  will  on  the  part  of  their 
inhabitants,  but  carried  along  by  forces  over 
which  they  have  no  control,  are  daily  becom¬ 
ing  more  bound  up  with  the  economy  of  the 
United  States  and  less  with  that  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  When  we  regard  the  state 
of  the  world  today  we  must  admit  that  Great 
Britain,  the  only  country  that  came  volun¬ 
tarily  into  the  war  at  the  beginning  and  re¬ 
mained  undefeated  unril  the  end,  and  that 
waged  total  war  to  an  extent  that  even  Ger¬ 
many  never  reached,  has,  as  a  result,  suf¬ 
fered  more  than  any  other  belligerent. 
Great  Britain  steps  down  today  from  the 
high  position  she  once  occupied.  She  does 
so  without  dishonor,  and  indeed  with  some 
measure  of  glory,  for  the  heavy  losses  that 
she  has  suffered  were  incurred  when  she  was 
fighting,  and  for  I  year  fighting  alone,  in  de¬ 
fense  of  the  whole  civilized -world. 

THE  POSITION  OF  FRANCE 

France,  so  long  the  opponent  of  Britain 
and  once  the  mistress  of  Europe,  must  how 
accompany  her  ancient  rival  into  the  cate¬ 
gory  of  second-rate  powers.  The  war,  which 
brought  to  light  and  affirmed,  rather  than 
brought  into  being  and  caused,  the  suprem¬ 
acy  of  the  United  States,  has  in  the  same 
way  revealed,  rather  than  been  responsible 
for,  the  present  position  of  France.  The 
Anglo-American  policy  between  the  wars,  di¬ 
rected,  *  as  it  insanely  was,  toward  the 
strengthening  of  Germany  and  the  disarma¬ 
ment  of  France,  has  resulted  in  accelerating 


the  decline  of  the  latter,  so  that,  although 
in  this  war  France  has  suffered  none  of  the 
spectacular  losses  of  Britain,  she  neverthe¬ 
less  emerges  from  it  as  a  power  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  order  whose  importance  both  the  Brit¬ 
ish  and  the  Americans  are  disposed  to  un¬ 
derestimate.  Exhausted  by  her  efforts  in 
the  First  World  War  of  which  she  had  borne 
the  brunt,  and  discouraged  by  her  friends 
from  preparing  for  the  second,  she  collapsed 
before  the  onslaught  of  the  enormous  armed 
force  which  Germany  had  been  allowed  to 
build  up,  but  she  remains  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  purely  European  nation  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent,  and  must  form  the  cornerstone  of  any 
European  .  combination  that  can  be  con¬ 
structed.  In  some  ways  her  position  is  more 
secure  than  that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  be¬ 
cause  her  prosperity  is  based  upon  agricul¬ 
ture  rather  than  upon  industry.  She  is  not, 
as  we  are,  entirely  dependenl  on  imports 
for  the  food  of  her  people,  and  such  food  as 
she  does  import  comes  principally  from  her 
own  possessions  on  the  southern  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean.  Her  political  future  is 
uncertain.  It  always  has  been  since  the 
first  French  Revolution,  but  this  has  not 
prevented  her  from  enjoying  periods  of  great 
prosperity.  She  has  lost  no  territory  in  the 
war,  and  emerges  from  it  with  her  colonial 
empire,  second  only  to  that  of  Great  Britain, 
intact.  Weak  as  she  may  be,  she  still  has  a 
great  role  to  play  in  the  future  of  Europe. 

But  however  optimistic  our  views  may  be 
with  regard  to  the  future  either  of  France  or 
Great  Britain,  we  should  do  well  to  recognize, 
and  not  to  forget,  the  unpleasant  fact  that, 
whether  acting  separately  or  in  combination, 
they  Can  never  hope  to  regain  the  positions 
they  once  occupied.  There  are  some  who,  in 
the  light  of  this  melancholy  truth,  are  driven 
to  the  yet  more  melancholy  conclusion  that 
the  only  alternatives  that  now  await  us  are 
either  to  become  satellites  of  the  United 
States  of  America  or  serfs  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  propound 
yet  another  possibility  which  is  plainly  pref¬ 
erable  to  either. 

A  map  of  the  world  should  hang  in  every 
schoolroom  in  Europe  in  order  that  Euro¬ 
peans  may  early  grow  accustomed  to  seeing 
their  own  importance  in  true  perspective. 
The  first  thing  that  should  strike  an  un¬ 
prejudiced  student  is  the  patent  absurdity 
of  having  crowded  so  many  nations  into  so 
small  a  space.  Nowhere  else  on  the  earth 
are  there  so  many  frontiers,  so  many  flags, 
so  many  customs  barriers  and  currencies, 
so  many  armies  and  navies.  These  were 
luxuries  that  Europe  could  afford  when  it 
was  a  question  whether  Spain,  France,  Eng¬ 
land,  or  Germany  should  rule  the  world,  but 
they  are  luxuries  we  can  afford  no  longer 
and  we  must  get  rid  of  them  before  they 
strangle  us.  A  wise  man,  finding  himself  in 
reduced  circumstances,  rids  himself  first  of 
those  possessions  that  are  of  least  use  to 
him.  Of  least  use  to  Europe  today  are  all 
those  ancient  barriers  that  divide  one  coun¬ 
try  from  another. 

In  the  last  hundred  years  the  world  has 
shrunk  in  size — a  fact  which  statesmen  have 
been  slow  to  recognize.  Distance,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  should  be  measured,  and 
usually  is  measured,  by  hours  and  not  by 
miles.  When  a  man  is  told  that  he  has  to 
leave  for  a  certain  destination,  he  does  not 
ask  himself  how  many  miles  it  is,  but  how 
long  it  will  take  him  to  get  there — and  he  is 
right  to  do  so  because  it  is  tpe  time  that 
matters.  The  North  Pole  is  undoubtedly 
nearer^  than  Australia,  but  the  journey 
thither  is  apt  to  be  protracted  by  difficulties, 
so  that  we  rightly  think  of  it  as  farther  away. 
When,  owing  to  a  cabinet  crisis,  Sir  Robert 
Peel  had  to  return  posthaste  from  Rome  to 
London,  toward  the  middle  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  it  was  calculated  that  he  could  have 
performed  the  journey  equally  rapidly  in  the 
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first  century  of  our  era.  But  this  has  all 
changed.  Journeys  that  took  weeks  now 
take  hours  and  the  new  rapidity  of  transport 
Is  as  nothing  when  compared  with  the  new 
rapidity  of  communications.  In  the  days  of 
Peel  a  message  could  travel  no  faster  than 
a  sailing  ship  and  a  galloping  horse  could 
carry  it.  Today  a  spoken  word  can  be  heard 
simultaneously  in  every  corner  of  the  earth. 
These  stupendous  changes  have  found  no 
reflection  in  the  sphere  of  politics,  and  the 
map  of  Europe  remains  very  much  as  it  was 
a  hundred  years  ago.  Insofar,  indeed,  as  it 
has  changed,  it  has  changed  for  the  worse, 
for  the  disappearance  of  the  Turkish  and 
the  Austro-Hungarian  empires  have  in¬ 
creased  the  number  of  separate  nations. 
Surely  the  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  these 
altered  conditions  is  that  there  is  no  longer 
room  for  the  squabbles  of  a  score  of  little 
nations  in  one  small  corner  of  this  shrunken 
planet. 

WESTERN  UNION 

Already  there  are  indications  that  this 
obvious  fact  is  beginning  to  impose  itself 
upon  the  minds  of  politicians.  There  is 
talk  of  United  Europe  and  of  Western  Union. 
There  have  been  public  meetings  in  favor 
of  the  former  and  His  Majesty’s  Government 
have  been  moved  to  make  certain  tentative 
efforts  in  the  direction  of  the  latter.  Ex¬ 
perience,  however,  shows  that  no  movement 
has  less  prospect  of  succeeding  than  one 
that  is  obviously  desirable,  that  everyone 
vaguely  supports,  against  which  there  is  no 
organized  opposition,  but  about  which  no¬ 
body  does  anything  definite.  After  the  First 
World  War,  the  League  of  Nations  repre¬ 
sented  such  a  movement.  The  idea-  was 
plainly  a  good  one,  the  idea  was  lofty,  the 
practicability  reasonable,  politicians  of  all 
parties  combined  to  bless  it,»  but  because 
nobody  was  prepared  to  take  the  steps  that 
were  necessary  to  make  it  work,  the  thing 
became  gradually  a  sham,  and  then,  like 
all  shams  in  public  life,  a  pitfall.  Doomed, 
as  we  appear  to  be,  to  repeat  every'  error 
committed  after  the  first  war,  we  have  set  up 
another  international  organization  which  has 
all  the  faults  >nd  none  of  the  merits  of  its 
predecessor.  Inheriting  the  fundamental 
weakness  of  the  League,  and  lacking  the  gen¬ 
eral  good  will  that  inspired  it,  the  United 
Nations  Organization  has  already  given  suffi¬ 
cient  proof  of  its  complete  inability  to  cope 
with  any  of  the  problems  presented  to  it, 
and  it  is  more  likely  to  cause  than  to  pre¬ 
vent  another  war.  The  sooner  it  is  abolished 
the  better,  but  its  abolition  should  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  inauguration  of  another 
experiment  in  the  international  sphere  which 
will  have  a  better  chance  of  success. 

The  first  condition  of  success  in  coopera¬ 
tion  is  that  a  common  interest  should  be 
shared  by  all  those  who  cooperate.  If  this 
is  lacking  their  cooperation  becomes  an  hy¬ 
pocrisy.  It  was  hoped,  when  the  League  of 
Nations  was  formed,  that  the  maintenance 
of  peace  would  prove  a  common  interest  to 
all  nations,  and  on  the  morrow  of  a  war  all 
nations  are  inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  so. 
But  first  Japan,  then  Italy,  and  finally  Ger¬ 
many  believed  war  to  be  more  to  their  ad¬ 
vantage  than  peace,  and  so  the  basis  of  the 
League  was  shattered. 

It  would  be  folly  to  pretend  that  any  com¬ 
mon  interest  is  shared  by  the  powers  that 
now  compose  the  United  Nations.  But  there 
does  exist  a  group  of  powers  whose  interests 
are  so  similar  as  to  be  almost  identical, 
namely,  the  countries  of  western  and  south¬ 
western  Europe.  The  complete  union  of  these 
countries  is  plainly  not  an  easy  thing  to 
achieve.  Equally  plainly  it  is  not  impossible. 
Their  survival  as  separate  independent  pow¬ 
ers  is  doubtful.  Since  the  end  of  the  war  we 
have  seen  some  half  a  dozen  countries  sur¬ 
render  their  independence  to  Russia,  while 
those  who  are  still  free  grow  daily  more  de¬ 


pendent  upon  America.  The  trend  of  modern 
politics,  like  the  trend  of  modern  business, 
favors  the  creation  of  large  combines,  but  no¬ 
body  can  regard  the  possibility  of  a  world 
divided  between  two  great  forces  without 
dismay.  Apart  from  the  loss  to  the  world 
which  the  elimination  of  Europe  would  en¬ 
tail,  the  probability  of  war  would  be  in¬ 
creased  by  the  formation  of  two,  and  only 
two,  groups  in  rivalry  with  one  another.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  were  possible  to  form 
three  groups,  two  of  which  were  determined 
to  maintain  peace,  the  third  would  never 
dare  to  make  war  against  them,  and  peace 
would  be  assured.  The  proposition  is  as  sim¬ 
ple  as  it  is  irrefutable.  But  simplicity  of  ex¬ 
position  does  not  mean  facility  of  achieve¬ 
ment,  and  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this 
most  desirable  consummation  are  immense. 
There  are  so  many  obstacles  that  stand  in 
the  way.  First  and  most  formidable  of  these 
is  the  spirit  of  nationalism  and  the  fetish  of 
sovereignty.  A  proud  nation,  and  all  nations 
are  proud,  forgetting  that  pride  is  one  of  the 
seven  deadly  sins,  will  not  easily  be  persuaded 
to  forego  its  prerogative  in  all  matters  that 
concern  its  own  destiny,  or  agree  to  place 
even  a  fraction  of  its  fate  in  the  hands  of 
foreigners.  Next  in  importance  to  the  spirit 
of  nationalism  comes  the  widespread  and 
deeply  rooted  spirit  of  conservatism  which  is 
far  more  widely  spread  and  with  far  deeper 
roots  than  the  strength  of  the  conservative 
political  party  in  any  country  would  lead  one 
to  suppose.  And  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
power  of  these  obstacles  is  augmented  by  the 
fact  that  they  are  in  themselves  good  things. 
The  writer  of  these  lines  accounts  himself  a 
patriot  and  a  conservative,  but  he  is  not  on 
that  account  opposed  to  collaboration  be¬ 
tween  nations  and  the  surrender  of  some 
degree  of  sovereignty. 

The  third  obstacle  I  would  describe  as 
the  spirit  of  avarice,  although  the  word  is 
likely  to  cause  misunderstanding.  I  mean 
by  it  the  state  of  mind  which  fears  that  it 
may  be  giving  more  than  it  is  getting.  It 
is  exemplified  by  the  argument  sometimes 
used  against  conscription  in  England  before 
the  war,  to  the  effect  that  the  Royal  Navy 
vras  such  a  tremendous  contribution  to  the 
Allied  forces  that  if  we  contributed  an  army 
in  addition  we  should  be  giving  more  than 
our  share.  In  an  exactly  similar  spirit  there 
are  many  today  who  will  argue  that  if  Great 
Britain  would  enter  into  a  customs  union 
with  other  countries  it  is  probable  that  those 
countries  would  gain  more  from  such  a 
union  than  she  would.  This  may  well  be 
so,  and  the  argument  may  carry  weight  with 
those  for  whom  the  most  important  things 
in  the  world  are  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence, 
but  when  such  an  argument  is  applied  to 
decisions  upon  which  the  survival  of  a  civi¬ 
lization  depends  it  loses  cogency.  In  private 
life  we  recognize  this  spirit  as  abominable. 
A  man  who  is  always  calculating  whether 
a  new  friendship  will  cost  him  more  than 
it  is  worth  will  never  make  a  friend  at 
all. 

There  are  hopeful  signs  that  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  European  unity  is  beginning  to  be 
understood  by  leading  politicians  in  many 
countries.  But  their  efforts  toward  attain¬ 
ing  it  are  not  encouraging.  Nearly  5  years 
have  passed  since  the  end  of  the  war,  and 
what  is  called  western  union  still  comprises 
only  five  powers,  one  of  which  is  Luxemburg. 
So  far  as  the  public  are  aware  no  efforts  are 
being  made  to  increase  this  number.  In 
the  direction  of  defense  some  progress  seems 
to  have  been  made,  but  none  in  any  other 
direction. 

CONCLUSIONS 

In  order  to  arrive  at  the  end  of  a  journey 
as  quickly  as  possible,  it  is  a  very  good  thing, 
before  setting  forth,  to  decide  where  it  is 
that  you  want  to  go.  The  second  thing 


1s  to  decide  upon  the  means  you  are  going 
to  take  to  get  there.  If  you  start  before 
either  of  these  decisions  has  been  taken 
you  are  likely  to  waste  a  great  deal  of  time. 
People  who  critcize  others  are  sometimes 
asked  to  say  what  they  would  do  if  they 
were  in  their  place.  I  accept  the  challenge. 

First  I  would  suggest  that  the  Ministers  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  all  the  countries  now  in 
receipt  of  Marshall  aid;  together  with  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Spain,  should 
meet  without  delay  and  that  they  should 
then  decide  that  their  respective  countries 
must  within  the  shortest  possible  measure 
of  time,  achieve  the  greatest  possible  degree 
of  union.  When  that  decision  had  been 
reached  I  would  further  suggest  that  there 
are  three  main  lines  upon  which  negotiations 
should  be  pursued — defense,  economy,  and 
empire.  To  this  end  there  should  be  set  up 
three  commissions  upon  which  each  country 
should  be  represented  by  a  high  plenipo¬ 
tentiary — and,  faithful  to  the  method  of 
deciding  upon  the  objective  before  setting 
forth  on  the  journey,  I  should  give  to  each 
commission  definite  instructions.  The  de¬ 
fense  commission  should  be  told  that  first 
they  must  create  a  united  general  staff,  that 
this  general  staff  must  make  definite  plans 
to  deal  with  every  eventuality  and  must  keep 
steadfastly  in  sight,  as  its  ultimate  aim,  the 
creation  of  one  single  navy,  one  single  army, 
one  single  air  force,  all  of  which  should  re¬ 
ceive  instructions  from  one  single  source. 

The  economic  commission  should  be  in¬ 
structed  to  abolish,  with  the  shortest  possi¬ 
ble  delay,  all  economic  barriers  between  the 
countries  concerned,  and  at  the  same  time, 
to  set  up  one  common  currency  for  the  free 
countries  of  Europe.  Economists  may  well 
throw  up  their  hands  in  horror,  but  if  money 
has  the  same  value  from  the  State  of  Wash¬ 
ington  to  the  State  of  Florida,  why,  in  the 
name  of  common  sense,  should  it  not  have 
the  same  value  over  the  far  smaller  territory 
that  extends  from  Berlin  to  Lisbon? 

But  the  work  of  the  third  commission 
would  be  the  most  important  of  all.  Upon 
the  members  of  it  would  devolve  the  duty 
of  welding  into  one  the  broad  colonial  em¬ 
pire  of  the  states  concerned.  Too  little 
thought  has  been  devoted  either  to  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  that  this  task  presents,  or  to  the 
result  that  its  completion  would  produce 
When  Portugal,  Spain,  and  Italy  are  united 
with  Britain,  France,  Belgium,  and  the  Neth¬ 
erlands  practically  the  whole  of  the  vast  and 
undeveloped  continent  of  Africa  will  be  at 
their  command.  Any  hesitation  which  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  may  feel  at  present 
about  pinning  its  fate  to  the  waning  for¬ 
tunes  of  this  North  Sea  island  would  disap¬ 
pear  before  the  dazzling  prospects  of  playing 
a  far  greater  role  as  the  major  partner  in 
:>n  African  union,  which  would  form  part 
of  a  world-wide  confederation.  Nor  let  it 
be  forgotten  that  Britain,  France,  and  the 
Netherlands  still  have  great  possessions 
in  the  continent  of  Asia  which  link  them 
up  with  America,  by  the  eastern  as  well  as 
by  the  western  route,  and  enable  them  to 
stretch  out  their  hands  to  the  British  do¬ 
minions  in  the  antipodes. 

It  is  sometimes  foolishly  thought  that 
there  exists  a  dilemma  with  regard  to  Great 
Britain’s  European  and  imperial  future. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
The  opposite  is  the  case.  Great  Britain  has 
no  future  as  a  purely  European  power,  but 
far  less  has  she  any  future  as  an  indefensible 
island  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  domin¬ 
ions  may  be  once  again  called  upon  to  defend 
owing  to  the  complications  of  European  poli¬ 
tics.  In  Europe  she  must  still  carry  im¬ 
mense  weight  as  the  heart  and  soul  of  a 
great  empire.  To  her  dominions  and  colonies 
she  must  remain  a  leader  of  unquestioned 
authority  so  long  as  she  plays  a  leading  role 
in  the  councils  of  Europe. 
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But  it  is  now  that  she  must  decide  whether 
she  is  going  to  assume  that  leading  role  or 
allow  it  to  pass  to  another. 

"There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men 

Which  taken  at  the  flood  leads  on  to  for¬ 
tune.” 

Today  the  tide  stands  high  for  Britain  and 
should  encourage  us  to  launch  forth  upon 
this  new  and  great  adventure.  No  time  is 
to  be  lost.  Already  there  are  indications  of 
an  ebb.  Mr.  Walter  Lippmann,  a  close  and 
keen  observer  of  the  European  drama,  has 
recently  published  an  article  in  which  he 
states  ‘his  conviction  that  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  have  definitely  decided  that  this 
country  shall  not  become  a  European  power. 
A  few  days  later  Mr.  Joseph  Alsop,  a  younger 
American  writer,  and  one  of  the  very  few 
who  have  had  an  interview  this  year  with 
General  de  Gaulle,  informed  his  readers  that 
the  general  "is  reluctant  to  include  Britain 
in  the  European  union,  and  that,  in  any 
case,  he  considers  that  France  should  be  the 
new  union’s  dominant  power.”  Thus  it  is 
possible  that,  owing  to  British  insouciance 
or  to  French  intransigence,  this,  perhaps  our 
last,  opportunity,  may  be  missed.  Courage 
and  determination  are  demanded  of  our 
leaders;  and  they  are  demanded  now. 

The  word  “imperial”  has  recently  fallen 
into  disrepute,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  dis¬ 
inclination  in  the  world  to  assume  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  which  empire  demands.  In  the 
jargon  of  Russian  diplomacy,  which  other 
nations  are  too  apt  to  imitate,  “imperial”  is 
used  as  meaning  “bad”  and  “democratic” 
signifies  "good.”  This  is  the  more  remarka¬ 
ble,  seeing  that  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  is  certainly 
not  a  democracy,  and  certainly  is  an  empire. 
It  is  the  vast  eastern  empire  extending  from 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific  to  the  center  of 
Europe.  The  natural  answer  to  it  lies  in  the. 
creation  of  an  empire  of  the  west.  If  the 
powers  of  western  Europe  can  work  together 
they  have  such  an  empire  waiting  to  be 
called  into  being.  If  they  can  unite  under 
their  combined  control  their  great  colonial 
possessions  both  in  Africa  and  Asia,  this 
empire  would  become  in  extent  of  territory, 
in  numbers  of  population  and  in  wealth  of 
raw  materials,  not  the  least  but  the  greatest, 
the  richest  and  the  most  powerful  of  the 
three  great  powers  upon  whom  the  future 
of  the  world  depends.  They  would  have  yet 
one  additional  advantage  over  their  two 
peers.  Within  the  boundaries  of  the  lands 
under  their  control  there  still  live  the  most 
gifted  specimens  of  the  human  race,  who 
have  achieved  most  in  the  realms  of  science, 
art,  literature,  and  music,  and  who  have,  as 
the  heirs  of  Rome,  the  longest  tradition  and 
experience  in  administration  and  diplomacy. 

Such  a  development  would  be  regarded  by 
the  United  Sttaes  not  with  distruct  and 
jealousy  but  with  encouragement  and  en¬ 
thusiasm.  Nothing  would  please  the  people 
of  that  great  Republic  better  than  to  see 
from  the  ruins  of  Europe  another  giant  arise 
inspired  with  ideals  similar  to  those  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  It  is  permissible  to 
believe  that  no  dispute  would  ever  arise  be¬ 
tween  these  two  that  could  produce  a  fratri¬ 
cidal  war — and  their  strength  would  be  such 
that  no  third  party  would  ever  dare  to  chal¬ 
lenge  them.  Thus  the  mightiness  of  this 
companionship  would  ensure  the  permanent 
peace  of  the  world.  Nothing  else  can. 

Mr.  MALONE  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  in  order  that  I  may 
make  a  very  bx-ief  observation?  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  may  yield  for 
that  pui’pose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  which  I  ask 
may  be  printed  and  lie  on  the  table. 


I  offer  another  amendment  which  I 
send  to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 
It  is  an  amendment  to  the  so-called  Taft 
amendment,  which  is  the  pending  ques¬ 
tion,  is  it  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Thj  first  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Nebi-aska  will  be  received 
and  lie  on  the  table.  The  second  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  read  by  the  clerk. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  5, 
beginning  with  the  dollar  sign  in  line  14, 
it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  down  through 
the  date  “1950”,  in  line  17,  and  to  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  “$3,638,- 
000,000  for  the  period  April  3,  1949, 
through  April  2,  1950”;  on  page  5,  lines 
18  and  19,  strike  out:  “June  30,  1949”, 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “April  2,  1949”; 
in  line  23,  strike  out  “fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1950”,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
“the  period  ending  April  2,  1950”;  and  on 
page  6,  line  2,  strike  out  “fiscal  year”  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  “period.” 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  the  sec¬ 
ond  amendment  which  has  just  been  read 
would  reduce  the  authorization  for  ECA 
from  15  to  12  months.  The  12  months 
would  begin  next  April  3  and  would  expire 
April  2,  1950.  In  other  words,  this 
amendment  would  put  ECA  on  a  yearly 
basis  instead  of  on  the  present  15-month 
basis.  I  think  that  is  highly  desirable. 
We  make  our  own  appropriations  on  a 
yearly  basis,  and  I  cannot  see  any  reason 
why  we  should  not  consider  the  appro¬ 
priations  for  the  ECA  on  a  yearly  basis. 
It  is  confusing  to  extend  them  beyond 
that  period. 

The  bill  which  is  before  the  Senate 
would  provide  $4,280,000,000  for  1  year 
of  operation,  beginning  July  1,  1949.  My 
amendment  would  reduce  that  amount 
by  $642,000,000,  or  15  percent.  That  Is 
the  only  difference  between  my  amend¬ 
ment  and  the  so-called  Taft  amendment. 
It  is  a  reduction  of  15  percent  instead  of 
a  reduction  of  10  percent.  Under  my 
amendment,  the  $1,150,000,000  carried  in 
the  bill  for  April,  May,  and  June  of  this 
year  would  be  eliminated,  along  with  the 
$150,000,000  provided  in  the  bill  for  an 
indefinite  period  beyond  June  30,  1950. 

It  seems  to  me,  jn  view  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  which  has  been  made,  that  the 
$150,000,000  provided  in  the  bill  for  an 
indefinite  period  beyond  June  30,  1950, 
should  be  the  first  item  stricken  from 
the  measure,  because  that  is  certainly 
looking  a  long  way  ahead.  I  am  propos¬ 
ing  a  15-percent  cut  in  1  year  of  ECA  op¬ 
erations  in  the  hope  that  the  15-percent 
reduction  may  be  followed  as  a  pattern 
for  reductions  in  other  budget  proposals, 
in  order  to  prevent  an  increase  in  taxa¬ 
tion.  In  appropriation  bills  ali'eady  re¬ 
ported  by  the  House  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee  there  have  been  general  15-per¬ 
cent  reductions. 

In  that  connection,  I  call  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Senate,  the  Interior  Depart¬ 
ment  appi’opriation  bill,  and  also  the 
civil  functions  appropriation  bill.  There 
is  a  15-percent  reduction  right  across  the 
board  in  those  two  bills.  It  seems  to  me 
that  if  we  are  to  undertake  to  prevent 
an  increase  in  taxation  and  make  reduc¬ 
tions  in  appropriations  for  electric  power 
and  water  control,  the  same  cut  should 
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be  made  across  the  bo£,rd,  whether  it  be 
in  the  ECA  or  domestic  appropriations. 

I  believe  that  the  ECA  authorization 
should  be  made  on  a  12-month  basis,  for 
several  l-easons.  First,  the  participating 
countries  are  now  up  to  prewar  levels,  in¬ 
dustrially,  and  in  some  things  they  are 
above  prewar  production.  If  they  con¬ 
tinue  to  build  up  their  economies  as  they 
have  been  doing,  they  may  not  need  an 
•appropriation  from  the  United  States  be¬ 
yond  April  1950.  Congress  will  have 
plenty  of  time  between  January  and  April 
to  make  its  decision,  as  it  reviews  the 
work  of  ECA  for  another  year,  if  we  make 
the  15-percent  reduction  which  I  am 
suggesting. 

If  the  evidence  at  that  time  shall  war¬ 
rant  additional  appropriations  for  ECA, 
we  can  make  them.  At  any  rate,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  in  view  of  the  uncertainties  in  our 
own  domestic  situation,  as  well  as  in  the 
general  world  situation,  it  would  be  wiser 
for  Congress  to  take  another  look  at  ECA 
a  year  from  now  instead  of  15  months 
fi'om  now. 

No  one  can  predict  with  cei'tainty  what 
the  economic  situation  in  the  United 
States  will  be  a  year  from  now,  especially 
since  the  speech  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
George],  in  which  he  described  the  situa¬ 
tion  with  which  we  are  confronted,  which 
might  require  an  increase  in  taxes.  That 
would  be  a  drag  on  business.  We  are 
confronted  by  the  alternative  of  reducing 
Federal  expenditures  all  along  the  line, 
except,  of  course,  for  urgently  needed 
activities,  or  we  shall  havq  to  increases 
taxes.  All  we  need  to  assure  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  downward  trend  of  business 
and  employment  is  a  $5,000,000,000  in¬ 
crease  in  taxes. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  point 
out  further  that  under  my  amendment 
shipments  of  materials  to  ECA  partici¬ 
pating  countries  wolud  not  end  abruptly 
on  April  2,  1950.  There  would  be  ship¬ 
ments  for  many  months  thereafter  as 
goods  on  order  are  completed. 

The  pipe  lines  to  Europe  are  now  full 
and  overflowing.  I  am  informed  that 
more  than  $2,500,000,000  in  materials 
and  authorizations  are  still  unshipped. 
That  is  about  as  much  as  Europe  has  re¬ 
ceived  during  the  past  9  months,  when 
European  recovery  reached  a  level  far 
greater  than  the  most  optimistic  persons 
had  predicted. 

Thus,  by  adding  the  $2,500,000,000  in 
aid  that  is  yet  to  be  given  to  ECA  coun¬ 
tries  under  the  existing  appropriations, 
to  the  $3,638,000,000  which  I  propose  in 
my  amendment  for  the  next  12  months, 
the  total  rises  to  $6,138,000,000. 

Judging  by  the  election  returns  from 
western  Europe,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
threat  of  communism  is  definitely 
diminishing,  because  the  misery  of  the 
people  from  the  ravages  of  the  war  has 
been  substantially  reduced,  and  the 
people,  through  increased  industrial 
activity,  are  regaining  their  strength 
to  ward  off  the  misleading  propaganda 
of  Communists. 

The  additional  funds  which  my 
amendment  would  provide  certainly 
should  give  further  strength  to  the 
peoples  of  the  participating  ECA  coun¬ 
tries. 
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There  is  no  obligation  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  to  finance  the  econo¬ 
mies  of  western  European  nations  in 
order  that  they  may,  in  turn,  take 
foreign  markets,  including  our  own 
American  market,  and  thereby  cause  our 
factories  to  close  and  lengthen  the  lines 
of  our  unemployed. 

Canada  has  contributed  magnificently 
to  the  recovery  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
But  Canada  is  being  prudent.  She  re¬ 
cently  reduced  the  taxes  upon  her  people, 
cutting  them  back  nearer  to  prewar 
levels  than  have  we  in  the  United  States. 

At  this  time  we  are  not  moving  toward 
reduction  in  taxes  in  the  United  States. 
We  are  threatened  by  a  substantial  in¬ 
crease,  which,  if  made,  could  result  only 
in  unfavorable  consequences. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  for  yielding  to  me, 
and  I  make  the  suggestion  at  this  time 
that  if  and  when  the  Senate  recesses  to¬ 
night,  if  it  is  in  order,  I  shall  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  be  recognized  when  the  Senate 
convenes  tomorrow  morning. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know  anything  about  a  recess.  It  is 
only  5  o’clock - 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  said,  “if  and  when.” 
Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  the  suggestion. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  yield? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Does  the  Senator  desire 
that  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  MALONE.  Not  at  this  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question  or  for  a 
speech? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday  I  made  a  certain  statement  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  regarding  the  books 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
and  made  a  request,  and  at  that  time 
offered  a  resolution  to  have  the  books 
of  the  Corporation  produced.  Those 
books  are  here,  they  are  now  ready  for 
submission  to  the  Senate,  and  I  should 
like  to  make  a  brief  statement  at  this 
time  regarding  the  books,  because  last 
Friday  the  implication - 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  am  going  to  frame 
this  in  the  form  of  a  question  first,  if 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  will  permit  me. 
I  am  going  to  make  a  brief  statement, 
because  last  Friday  when  I  asked  that 
the  resolution  I  offered  be  agreed  to  I 
said  that  if  and  when  those  books  were 
submitted  I  would  stand  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  and  if  the  books  did  not  sub¬ 
stantiate  my  charges  I  would  so  state  and 
clarify  the  Record,  or  if  they  did,  I  would 
so  state. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
books  may  be  presented,  and  that  I  may 
be  granted  a  few  minutes,  and  I  will 
confine  my  remarks - 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec¬ 
tion  is  heard.  The  Senator  from  Nevada 
may  proceed. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  yield. 


Mr.  WHERRY.  I  suggest  to  the  able 
Senator  from  Nevada  that  if  it  is  his  in¬ 
tention  to  proceed,  I  think  a  quorum 
should  be  had.  The  Senator  is  now 
about  to  start  on  an  address  which  will 
be  very  informative,  and  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  should  hear  it. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  quorum  call  he  delayed  for 
a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Very  well. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  ap¬ 
preciated  the  contributions  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  California  [Mr.  Knowland], 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Watkins], 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Don¬ 
nell],  and  others,  on  the  general  subject 
of  world  economics  which  fit  into  the 
picture  of  present  conditions  and  the 
subject  I  am  about  to  discuss.  The  par¬ 
ticular  point  I  wish  to  make  in  this  con¬ 
nection  is  that  we  are  now  trying  to 
enter  into  the  world  economic  picture 
which  has  been  established  for  many 
generations  and  which  is  not  cut  to  our 
pattern,  nor  do  the  long-established 
plans  take  into  account  our  well  being. 

Forty  years  ago,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  100  to  150  years  ago,  the  empire- 
minded  nations  were  well  along  in  es¬ 
tablishing  their  colonial  possessions  in 
Asia,  the  Near  East,  the  South  Seas,  and 
in  Africa.  History  shows  that  they  have 
not  changed  in  their  attitude  toward 
their  colonial  possessions.  They  frank¬ 
ly  farmed  them  for  the  benefit  of  the 
mother  country  in  each  case,  through 
established  empire  preferential  rates 
and  other  restrictions. 

Thirty-five  years  ago,  Mr.  President, 
and  even  before  that  time,  beginning  per¬ 
haps  approximately  350  years  ago,  in 
some  areas,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands  in  the  East  Indies.  We  did  not  at 
that  time  consider  their  treatment  of 
these  possessions  in  the  light  of  affecting 
our  welfare,  and  particularly  our  peace 
and  safety.  Then  World  War  I  came 
along,  and  we  entered  that  conflict  be¬ 
cause  our  leaders  decided  that  our  ulti¬ 
mate  peace  and  safety  were  actually 
threatened.  So  we  sent  our  boys  to 
Europe  to  drive  back  the  invader,  and  out 
onto  the  Pacific  to  reestablish  these  na¬ 
tions  in  their  colonial  possessions.  The 
same  thing  happened  again  in  1941,  when 
we  entered  World  War  II,  fbr  the  same 
reason. 

Twice  in  my  lifetime,  and  in  the  life¬ 
time  of  my  colleagues  on  the  Senate 
floor,  we  have  entered  into  world  con¬ 
flicts  for  the  same  reasons,  and  twice  in. 
the  memory  of  all  of  us,  when  we  entered 
into  one  or  both  of  those  wars,  we  left 
bloody  tracks  all  over  the  western  rim 
of  the  Pacific  and  in  Europe  in  defense 
of  the  integrity  of  these  nations  and 
their  colonial  possessions. 

Mr.  President,  this  time  we  not  only 
did  the  major  portion  of  their  fighting, 
but  we  are  also  doing  their  financing. 
So  I  conclude  that  it  is  time  we  should 
explore  the  field  and  determine  just 
where  our  own  Nation’s  economic  inter¬ 
ests  lie  in  world  affairs,  and  quit  follow¬ 
ing  blindly  the  lead  of  the  European 
nations. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  course  of 
this  address  I  intend  to  show  that  the 
administration  is  giving  lip  service  to 


the  workers  through  proposed  labor  leg¬ 
islation — and  that  they  are  at  the  same 
time  pulling  the  jobs  out  from  under  the 
feet  of  the  American  workers  through  a 
three-prong  free-trade  program. 

I  have  proposed  the  establishment  of 
a  flexible  import  fee  principle  “to  put  a 
floor  under  wages” — to  hold  our  wage¬ 
living  standard  while  we  are  assisting  the 
57  other  member  nations  in  raising  their 
own. 

I  intend  to  show  that  we  are  arming 
Russia  for  the  third  world  war  through 
money  and  supplies  furnished  the  16 
European  nations  under  the  ECA — and 
that  the  recipient  nations  are  shipping 
everything  from  locomotives  to  jet  en¬ 
gines  to  Russia  and  Russian  satellite 
countries.  These  supplies  are  largely 
produced  with  the  raw  material  and 
money  furnished  by  the  United  States 
through  ECA. 

I  herewith  submit  a  proposed  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  ECA  bill,  and  ask  that  the 
amendment  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  read  the  amendment  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  At  the  end  of 
the  bill  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  section: 

Sec.  — .  (a.)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended,  assistance  rendered 
under  such  act  to  any  participating  country 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act  shall 
be  on  the  basis  of  loans  only;  except  that 
this  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  assistance 
rendered  in  the  form  of  food  or  medicines  for 
the  relief  of  human  suffering  in  a  participat¬ 
ing  country  if  the  Administrator  finds,  and 
the  President  approves  such  finding,  that  due 
to  temporary  conditions  an  emergency  exists 
in  such  country  which  the  government  there¬ 
of  is  unable  to  meet. 

(b)  All  such  loans  shall  be  fully  and  ade¬ 
quately  recured.  The  Administrator,  under 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  shall  pre¬ 
scribe,  may  take  over  or  provide  for  the  ad¬ 
ministration  and  liquidation  of  any  collat¬ 
eral  accepted  by  him  as  security  for  such 
loans.  Such  loans  may  be  made  directly 
upon  promissory  notes  or  by  way  of  discount 
or  rediscount  of  obligations  tendered  for  the 
purpose,  or  otherwise,  in  such  form  and  in 
such  amount  and  at  such  interest  or  discount 
rates  as  the  Administrator  may  approve. 
Each  such  loan  may  be  made  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  3  years,  and  the  Administra¬ 
tor  may  from  time  to  time  extend  the  time  of 
payment  of  any  such  loan,  through  renewal, 
substitution  of  new  obligations,  or  otherwise, 
but  the  time  for  such  payment  shall  not  be 
extended  beyond  10  years  from  the  date 
upon  which  such  loan  was  made  originally. 
Such  loans  may  be  made  either  directly  or 
in  cooperation  with  banks  or  other  lending 
institutions  through  agreements  to  partici¬ 
pate  or  by  the  purchase  of  participations,  or 
otherwise. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  which  I  have  just  offered 
provides  that  the  ECA  extend  loans  for 
the  establishment  of  rehabilitation  of 
industries  in  any  European  country  upon 
exactly  the  same  principle  and  condi¬ 
tions  as  money  is  loaned  through  the 
RFC  to  American  industry — with  ade¬ 
quate  provision  for  securing  the  loan  and 
for  its  repayment. 

American  companies  are  now  moving 
into  European  countries  to  utilize  Euro¬ 
pean  low-wage  living  standard  labor — 
and  not  only  furnish  the  foreign  market, 
but  will  include  a  large  sector  of  the 
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American  market — with  commodities 
which  will  displace  American  workers  at 
home. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
gone  so  far  as  to  propose  that  such  for¬ 
eign  investments  by  American  compa¬ 
nies  be  guaranteed  by  the  United 
States — with  the  inevitable  result  that 
their  products  will  flood  American  mark¬ 
ets  and  throw  millions  of  our  workers 
out  of  employment. 

He  is  doing  this  at  a  time  when  we  al¬ 
ready  have  4,000.000  men  unemployed— 
and  nine  and  one-half  million  workers 
on  part-time  jobs — and  that  estimate  of 
unemployed  men  does  not  include  the 
thousands  of  railroad  men  on  the  extra 
board — waiting  for  the  call  boy  to  knock 
at  the  door. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Has  the  Senator 
given  thought,  in  connection  with  the 
point  he  is  now  developing,  to  the  fact 
that  the  proposed  North  Atlantic  Pact 
contains  this  sentence: 

They — 

That  is  to  say,  the  signatories — 
will  seek  to  eliminate  conflict  in  their  inter¬ 
national  economic  policies  and  will  encour¬ 
age  economic  collaboration  between  any  or 
all  of  them. 

And  does  the  Senator  regard  the  sen¬ 
tence  which  I  have  read  as  possibly  indi¬ 
cating  a  decline  in  our  efforts  to  safe¬ 
guard  the  workingmen  in  our  country 
and  to  engage  in  some  economic  collabo¬ 
ration  between  11  or  12  or  any  number  of 
nations? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  would  say,  in  answer 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri,  that  there  is  no  question  but  that 
we  have  entirely  forgotten  our  own 
workingmen.  In  other  words,  that  the 
differential  in  the  cost  of  production 
between  this  Nation  and  where  our  com¬ 
petition  is  located,  on  each  specific  prod¬ 
uct,  has  been  entirely  disregarded  in  the 
adjustment  of  tariffs  or  import  fees. 

It  has  been  established  over  a  long 
period  of  years,  and  that  is  how  we  built 
up  our  industry  in  this  country,  by  pro¬ 
viding  an  import  fee  which  represented 
that  differential  of  cost  between  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  an  article  in  this  country  and 
where  our  competition  is  located — due 
mostly  to  the  difference  .in  the  wage 
standard  of  living.  Now,  however,  we 
have,  because  of  propaganda  over  the 
years',  talked  about  high  tariffs,  about 
low  tariffs,  or  import  fees,  whereas,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  neither  high  tariffs  nor 
low  tariffs  should  enter  into  the  discus¬ 
sion.  Since  unless  such  tariff  or  import 
fee  represents  the  critical  point  of  such 
differential  of  cost,  we  have  entirely  dis¬ 
regarded  the  principle.  7t  it  is  below 
that  critical  point,  we  have  no  protection, 
and,  if  it  is  above  it,  the  additional 
amount  is  unnecessary. 

That  is  the  reason  for  flexibility  in 
tariff  adjustment — to  meet  the  changing 
economics  of  the  countries  concerned, 
and  to  meet  any  deliberate  attempt  to 
nuliify  the  effect  of  such  tariffs  through 


manipulation  of  the  currencies  or  other 
subterfuge. 

I  intend  to  show  that  the  President’s 
specious  plea  of  stopping  or  containing 
communism  is  a  phony  economic  cold 
war  against  Soviet  Russia.  If  the  Tru¬ 
man  program  is  approved  by  Congress, 
American  labor  will  be  sold  down  the 
river  like  Czechoslovakia  at  Munich. 
Many  of  our  factories  will  stand  idle  and 
Joe  Stalin  will  have  won  the  economic 
cold  war  without  firing  a  shot. 

I  will  show  that  England  and  France, 
two  of  the  proposed  signatories  of  that 
pact,  now  have  nonaggression  treaties 
with  Russia  guaranteeing  that  they  will 
not  enter  into  any  coalition  against 
Russia,  and  that  these  nonaggression 
treaties  are  subject  to  termination  only 
upon  12  months’  notice;  which  notice, 
however,  has  not  been  given  as  of  today. 

Mr.  CAIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  CAIN.  Would  the  Senator  find 
it  convenient  at  this  point  to  provide 
such  additional  information  as  he  has  on 
the  statement  he  has  just  made,  or  does 
he  intend  to  go  further  with  reference 
to  this  statement  at  a  later  place  in  his 
discourse? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  do  intend  to  touch 
upon  it  at  a  later  point  in  my  address, 
and  I  intend  to  submit  the  nonaggres¬ 
sion  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and 
Russia,  and  the  nonaggression  treaty 
between  France  and  Russia.  I  intend 
later  to  submit  the  treaties  for  the  Rec¬ 
ord. 

Mr.  CAIN.  May  I  bother  the  Senator 
to  ask  him  a  short  question  at  this  time? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  CAIN.  Has  the  Senator  heard  of 
any  intention  on  the  part  of  either  Eng¬ 
land  or  France  to  terminate  their  non¬ 
aggression  agreements  with  Soviet  Rus¬ 
sia? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  would  say  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  junior  Senator  from  Wash¬ 
ington  that  I  have  not  only  not  heard  of 
any  intention  to  terminate  these  nonag¬ 
gression  pacts,  but  that  I  will,  at  a  later 
time  in  my  address,  point  out  and  submit 
for  the  Record  trade  treaties  which  have 
been  made  since  the  nonaggression 
treaties,  which  cover  everything  from,  as 
I  have  formerly  said,  monkey  wrenches 
and  tool  steel  to  locomotives,  which  they 
are  fabricating  from  the  steel  and  the 
aluminum  and  the  materials  we  are  send¬ 
ing  under  the  Marshall  plan.  They  are 
using  our  money  to  manufacture  them 
and  send  them  on  to  Russia  and  to  her 
satellite  countries.  It  is  just  a  manu¬ 
facturing-in-transit  rate. 

Mr.  CAIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  one  further  question? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  CAIN.  Does  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
vada  at  a  later  stage  in  his  observations 
intend  to  endeavor  to  reconcile  what  is, 
on  the  basis  of  what  the  Senator  ha£ 
just  said  in  the  statement  to  which  I 
have  referred,  a  vast  contradiction? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  would  say  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Washington  that  to  me  such 
actions-  are  irreconcilable. 


Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  further  inquiry? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Missouri? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  whether  he 
intends  to  discuss  in  the  course  of  his 
address  and  in  connection  with  this  mat¬ 
ter  of  treaties  between  England  and 
France  and  Russia,  the  affect,  if  any,  of 
those  treaties  upon  article  8  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  North  Atlantic  Pact,  which  reads: 

Each  party  declares  that  none  of  the  in¬ 
ternational  engagements  now  in  force  be¬ 
tween  it  any  any  other  of  the  parties  or  any 
third  state  is  in  conflict  with  the  provisions 
of  this  treaty,  and  undertakes  not  to  enter 
into  any  international  engagement  in  con¬ 
flict  with  this  treaty. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  will  say  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Missouri  that  article  8  conflicts 
directly,  in  my  opinion,  with  article  VII 
of  the  treaty  between  the  United  King¬ 
dom  and  Russia,  which  is  entitled: 

The  title  of  the  nonaggression  pact  is: 
“Treaty  of  Alliance  in  the  War  Between  Hit¬ 
lerite  Germany  and  Her  Associates  in  Europe 
and  of  Collaboration  and  Mutual  Assistance 
Thereafter  Concluded  Between  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Social  Republics  and  the  United  King¬ 
dom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland.’’ 

Because  it  goes  further  than  that  and 
provides  in  article  VII  that — 

Each  high  contracting  party  undertakes 
not  to  conclude  any  alliance  and  not  to  take 
part  in  any  coalition  directed  against  the 
other  high  contracting  party. 

And  since  I  conclude,  from  the  news¬ 
papers  and  general  interpretation  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Pact,  that  it  is  aimed 
directly  at  Russia,  then  there  is  a  direct 
contradiction.  The  provision  which  I 
read  is  included  in  both  pacts.  There¬ 
fore  I  conclude  that  the  nations  of 
France  and  England  have  directly  vio¬ 
lated  article  VII  of  their  pact  with  Russia, 
without  any  intention,  or  at  least  obvious 
intention,  of  canceling  such  contract  or 
getting  out  of  such  contract. 

.  Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  further  inquiry? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Missouri  for  another  question? 

Mr.  MALONE.  Yes. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Am  I  correct  in  un¬ 
derstanding,  therefore,  that  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
treaty  now  existing,  from  which  he  has 
just  read,  does  conflict  with  the  purpose 
and  intent  of  article  8  of  the  proposed 
North  Atlantic  treaty,  which  article  I 
have  just  read? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  would  say  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Missouri  that 
obviously  it  is  directly  at  variance  with 
any  agreement  that  they  could  possibly 
make  in  entering  the  North  Atlantic 
Pact,  because  the  headlines  of  the  news¬ 
papers,  the  explanation  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  all  explanations  we  have 
heard  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  as  well 
as  discussions,  indicate  that  the  North 
Atlantic  Pact  is  for  one  purpose,  and 
that  is  of  continuing  to  contain  Russia 
and  to  prevent  any  attack,  or  the  culmi¬ 
nation,  one  might  say,  of  what  has  been 
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their  obvious  intention  in  exercising  their 
veto,  in  dealing  through  the  United 
Nations. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  one  further  question? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  will  yield. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Will  the  Senator  be 
kind  enough  to  give  us  the  date  of  the 
instrument  from  which  he  just  read,  if 
he  has  it  conveniently  at  hand? 

Mr.  MALONE.  The  pacts  of  the  Soviet 
Union  treaties  printed  in  this  document 
were  made  between  the  dates  of  1942  and 
1944.  Number  1  is  Anglo-Soviet  Treaty, 
dated  May  26.  1942. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  do  not  mean  to  in¬ 
terrupt  the  Senator  unduly.  If  he  pre¬ 
fers  to  present  that  information  later  I 
shall  not  insist  on  that  date. 

Mr.  MALONE.  No,  I  am  happy  to  be 
interrupted. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Malone  yielded  to 
Mr.  Williams,  who  addressed  the  Sen¬ 
ate  on  matters  having  to  do  with  the 
books  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion.  By  unanimous  consent  the  re¬ 
marks  of  Mr.  Williams  were  ordered 
transposed  so  as  to  follow  Mr.  Malone's 
speech.) 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  intend 
to  show  that  the  United  Nations  is  being 
bypassed  in  a  series  of  administration 
moves  and  financial  manipulations,  and 
that  the  world  is  being  swiftly  divided 
into  spheres  of  influence  between  the 
United  States  and  Russia.  Last  year  the 
Marshall  plan,  now  known  as  ECA,  was 
authorized  and  financed  by  the  Congress 
for  1  year.  At  almost  the  same  time  the 
1934  Trade  Agreements  Act  was  extended 
for  1  year — and  there  was  considerable 
discussion  of  bringing  to  the  Senate  the' 
Charter  of  the  International  Trade  Or¬ 
ganization  Treaty,  which  originated  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  shortly  after  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Monetary  Fund,  but  its  considera¬ 
tion  was  postponed.  It  is  duly  signed  by 
the  58  nations  and  has  been  signed  for 
over  1  year,  yet  it  is  withheld  from  the 
Congress  until  such  time  as  the  first  two 
parts  of  the  program  have  been  adopted 
by  the  Congress,  because  it  is  the  final 
rivet  in  the  free-trade  program. 

THREE -PART  FREE -TRADE  PROGRAM - CONSIDER 

TOGETHER 

The  fact  that  the  1934  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act  was  extended  for  only  1  year, 
so  its  consideration  would  also  coincide 
with  the  date  when  the  ECA,  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan,  would  again  be  before  this 
body,  and  the  time  of  consideration  of 
the  International  Trade  Organization 
Treaty  before  the  Senate,  was  not  an 
accident.  The  State  Department  pro¬ 
gram  had  always  encouraged  bringing 
each  of  the  three-part  free-trade  scheme 
before  Congress — each  as  a  great  emer¬ 
gency  in  its  own  right. 

They  were,  however,  timed  to  come  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  at  approximately  the 
same  date  this  year  because  the  three 
are  indelibly  linked  together. 

The  Marshall  plan,  now  known  as  the 
ECA,  the  1934  Trade  Agreements  Act, 
and  the  International  Trade  Organiza¬ 
tion  treaty  form  a  three-part  economic 
legislative  program  designed  to  distrib¬ 
ute  the  wealth  and  the  markets  of  this 
Nation  throughout  the  world,  and  to 
adopt  the  free-trade  principle  as  the 


definite  and  settled  policy  of  this  Nation. 
That  is,  put  the  low-cost  Asiatic  and  Eu¬ 
ropean  labor  in  direct  competition  with 
the  American  workers  on  an  even  basis. 

This  three-part  free-trade  program  is 
designed  to  undermine  the  basic  eco¬ 
nomic  structure  of  this  country,  with  the 
one  objective  of  dividing  our  wealth  and 
leveling  our  high-wage  living  standard 
with  the  low-wage  living  standards  of 
such  Asiatic  and  European  nations. 

The  provisions  of  each  part  of  the 
three-part  free-trade  program  include: 

First.  The  ECA  appropriations  are  ad¬ 
mittedly  established  to  make  up  the 
trade-balance  deficits  of  the  European 
nations  with  hard-currency  nations  in 
cash  each  year.  Our  chief  export  is 
cash. 

Second.  Extend  for  3  years  the  1934 
Trade  Agreements  Act,  under  which  the 
State  Department  has  adopted  a  selec¬ 
tive  free-trade  principle,  to  divide  the 
markets  of  this  Nation  with  foreign  na¬ 
tions,  on  the  theory  that,  to  the  extent 
that  we  divide  our  markets  with  them, 
their  trade-balance  deficits  will  de¬ 
crease. 

Third.  Adoption  of  the  International 
Trade  Organization  Treaty,  including 
ultimately  58  nations  with  58  votes,  in 
which  we  will  have  one  vote — the  same 
as  Siam  or  Lithuania — and  this  organi¬ 
zation  is  designed  to  meet  once  each  year 
and  add  up  the  remaining  production  and 
markets  of  the  world  and  divide  them 
between  the  nations  of  the  world  even¬ 
tually  on  a  basis  of  population,  thus 
making  free  trade  the  permanent  and 
accepted  policy  of  this  Nation. 

The  first  step  of  the  three-part  pro¬ 
gram,  that  of  making  up  the  trade-bal¬ 
ance  deficits  of  the  European  nations  in 
cash  each  year  through  ECA,  began 
rather  modestly  with  scattered  gift  loans 
to  the  European  nations,  leading  up  to 
UNRRA — then  to  the  gift  loan  of  $3,750,- 
000,000  to  England  in  1946 — and  then  to 
the  $17,000,000,000  program  which  is 
soon  to  be  followed  by  the  Truman  global 
recovery  program. 

The  second  step  inaugurated  through 
the  1934  Trade  Agreements  Act,  cur¬ 
rently  known  as  reciprocal  trade,  under 
which  the  State  Department  has  adopted 
the  selective  free-trade  principle,  is  to 
be  extended  for  3  years  at  this  session  of 
Congress  and  the  principle  later  to  be 
made  permanent  through  the  adoption 
of  the  International  Trade  Organization 
treaty. 

The  phrase  “reciprocal  trade”  does  not 
occur  in  the  1934  Trade  Agreements 
Act — it  is  simply  a  catch  phrase  to  sell 
free  trade  to  the  American  people 
cloaked  with  the  more  involved  and  less 
understandable  phraseology. 

The  third  and  final  step  of  this  very 
clever  three-phase  program — to  divide 
the  markets  and  to  distribute  the  wealth 
of  this  Nation  throughout  the  world — is 
the  adoption  of  the  presently  proposed 
International  Trade  Organization  under 
which  the  selective  free-trade  principle 
will  be  made  permanent  and  become  the 
settled  policy  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  yield? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri. 


Mr.  KEM.  I  am  very  much  interested 
in  what  the  Senator  from  Nevada  is  say¬ 
ing.  I  wonder  just  where  the  Bank  for 
International  Settlement,  which  was 
agreed  on  at  Bretton  Woods,  fits  into 
this  picture.  As  I  understand,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States  invested 
the  sum  of  $6,000,000,000  under  the 
Bretton  Woods  agreement,  and  Bretton 
Woods  seems  to  have  been  largely  for- 
gotton.  Like  most  of  the  predecessors 
of  the  Marshall  plan,  it  seems  to  be  un¬ 
honored  and  unsung,  and  also  forgotten. 
I  ask  the  Senator  just  where  Bretton 
Woods  fits  into  this  picture  he  is  drawing 
for  us. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  every 
one  of  these  organizations — the  Inter¬ 
national  Fund,  the  Bretton  Woods  agree¬ 
ment,  the  organizations  of  different 
character  each  in  its  turn,  UNRRA,  the 
British  loan — all  have  come  along  each 
to  be  a  complete  answer,  “This  is  all  we 
will  ever  have  to  do.  This  will  put  every 
nation  on  its  feet.”  Each  has  faded  out 
like  the  mist  before  the  sun,  and  there 
is  always  another  propostion  to  take  its 
place — to  gift-loan.  I  do  not  suppose 
anyone  is  naive  enough,  least  of  all  a 
United  States  Senator,  to  believe  tha4 
any  of  the  money  we  have  put  out  under 
any  of  these  organizations  and  ideas  will 
ever  be  returned  to  the  United  States 
Treasury.  Yet  we  go  for  each  in  its 
turn,  as  a  cure-all. 

Now  we  have  ECA,  the  Marshall  plan, 
under  which  money  is  being  furnished 
to  the  participating  nations.  As  I  said 
in  the  beginning  of  my  address,  I  intend 
to  prove  we  are  arming  Russia  with  this 
money  and  materials,  just  as  we  did 
Japan  for  5  years  prior  to  Pearl  Harbor. 
In  other  words,  it  is  just  another  mat¬ 
ter  of  manufacturing  and  processing  the 
raw  materials  purchased  with  money 
from  the  United  States  Treasury — 
everything  from  engines  to  locomotives, 
and  sending  them  along  to  Russia,  or  her 
satellite  nations. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  The  Senator  has  re¬ 
cently  made  a  trip  completely  around 
the  world,  I  believe,  and  particularly  to 
the  participating  countries,  has  he  not? 

Mr.  MALONE.  Yes,  I  have  inspected 
practically  every  country  in  Europe,  the 
Mid  East,  Asia,  the  Near  East,  the  South 
Seas  and  Africa. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  They  would  come  in 
among  the  participating  countries? 

Mr.  MALONE.  The  European  coun¬ 
tries;  the  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Does  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Nevada,  who  has 
just  loarely  started  on  his  speech,  intend 
to  continue  his  address  tomorrow,  if  he 
shall  be  recognized,  and  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  Senate  to  give  details  relative 
to  his  findings  of  how  ECA  has  been 
operating  in  those  countries? 

Mr.  MALONE.  Yes,  I  intend  to  go 
into  considerable  detail,  and  to  show  not 
only  where  the  money  went,  but  for  what 
obvious  purpose. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  think  the  Senate 
would  be  deeply  appreciative  if  it  could 
get  that  information,  because  it.  seems 
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to  me  that  the  one  who  has  had  first¬ 
hand  information  and  can  bring  that  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate,  will  really 
render  a  great  service.  I  hope  the  Sen¬ 
ator,  as  he  continues  his  speech,  will 
make  as  many  observations  as  he  can, 
even  if  they  are  ad  lib,  off  his  prepared 
speech,  so  that  he  can  bring  to  us  his 
experience  in  the  consideration  of  the 
program  we  are  discussing. 

The  Senator  has  been  very  patient;  I 
do  not  know  of  any  one  who  has  been 
interrupted  more  than  he  has  been  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  hour. 

It  is  now  6:10.  I  am  not  sure  whether 
the  acting  majority  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender],  would 
consent  to  the  Senate  taking  a  recess  at 
this  time  until  tomorrow;  but  because  of 
the  fact  that  the  speech  of  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  is  so  important,  it  seems 
to  me  he  ought,  to  be  given  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  presenting  his  remarks  and  ob¬ 
servations  to  the  entire  membership  of 
the  Senate.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
would  permit  me  to  suggest  to  him  that 
he  might  make  a  unanimous-consent 
request  that  he  be  permitted  to  continue 
his  speech  tomorrow,  and  that  he  may 
be  recognized  when  the  Senate  convenes 
tomorrow  in  order  that  he  may  continue 
the  speech  he  has  already  begun. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
make  such  a  request.  I  have  been  very 
happy  to  yield  for  necessary  interrup¬ 
tions,  and  I  only  regret,  I  wish  to  say 
for  the  Record,  that  I  was  not  able  to 
yield  immediately  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Lancer]  to  answer 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Texas.  But  I  hope  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  may  request  the  floor 
tomorrow  for  his  answer  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

If  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  will 
permit  me,  I  should  like  to  continue  for 
3  or  4  minutes  in  order  to  insert  some 
data  and  information  in  the  Record 
which  I  believe  will  be  really  important 
for  the  Senate  to  have  before  it 
tomorrow. 

All  of  this  division  of  the  wealth  of 
this  Nation  with  the  countries  of  the 
world  through  gift  loans  equal  to  the 
trade-balance  deficits  of  the  European 
countries  and  the  division  of  the  markets 
through  the  1934  Trade  Agreements  Act 
and  later  to  be  adopted  and  made  per¬ 
manent  through  approval  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Trade  Organization  is  on  the 
theory  that  the  living  standards  of  the 
remaining  countries  of  the  world  will 
thereby  be  elevated  to  ours,  and  that 
in  some  mysterious  way  we  will  benefit 
by  increased  foreign  trade. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  with  7  percent  of 
the  population  of  the  world,  the  actual 
effect  will  be  a  substantial  reduction  in 
our  wage-living  standards. 

Mr.  “President,  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  inserted  in  the  Record 
the  nonaggressions  pacts  between  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland,  which  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Department  of  State’s 
Documents  and  State  Papers,  Volume  I, 
No.  1,  July  1948,  on  pages  227  and  228, 
and  the  Treaty  of  Alliance  and  Mutual 
Assistance  between  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  and  the 


French  Republic,  to  be  found  on  page 
230. 

In  addition  to  that,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  table  taken  from  the  hearings 
before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
on  the  subject  of  extension  of  Reciprocal 
Agreements  Act,  the  hearings  being  held 
on  House  bill  1211,  between  February  17 
and  February  23,  1949,  the  table  appear¬ 
ing  in  part  I.  The  table  is  to  be  found 
on  pages  33  and  39  of  that  document, 
and  purports  to  show  the  most  recent 
commercial  agreements  between  the 
OEEC  countries,  the  European  countries 
which  we  are  helping  through  ECA,  and 
the  countries  of  eastern  Europe. 

There  are  83  of  these  treaties,  and  45 
of  them  are  designated.  I  have  in  my 
possession  45  of  these  trade  treaties. 
Forty  of  the  treaties  were  considered  as 
restricted  by  the  State  Department,  and 
I  was  allowed  only  to  see  them  in  the 
possession  of  a  State  Department  official. 
However,  I  did  peruse  enough  of  the  con¬ 
tents  to  know  that  they  conform  very 
closely  to  the  ones  I  am  going  to  put  into 
the  Record,  and  that  they  contain  trade 
agreements  covering  almost  every  con¬ 
ceivable  manufactured  and  fabricated 
article,  including  locomotives,  engines, 
and  electrical  equipment,  and  tool  steel. 
Almost  everything  that  can  be  used  in 
the  event  of  war  with  the  United  States 
are  included  in  these  treaties  which  the 
ECA  nations  have  agreed  to  send  to 
Russia  and  the  iron-curtain  countries. 
Three  of  the  treaties,  which  I  do  not 
have  in  my  possession  were  called  ex¬ 
tremely  confidential.  In  other  words, 
the  State  Department  official  held  the 
treaties  in  his  hands,  while  I  looked  at 
them.  I  do  have  these  43  treaties  or 
trade  pacts — and  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  them  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  for  the  benefit  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  of  the  United  States.  I  consider  it 
extremely  important  that  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House — and  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America 
know  what  is  being  accomplished 
through  the  use  of  the  ECA — the  Mar¬ 
shall-plan  money. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Sparkman  in  the  chair).  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  the  various  insertions  will  be 
made  according  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  matters  referred  to  are  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Treaty  of  Alliance  in  the  War  Against 
Hitlerite  Germany  and  Her  Associates 
in  Europe  and  of  Collaboration  and 
Mutual  Assistance  Thereafter  Concluded 
Between  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  and  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland 
His  majesty  The  King  of  Great  Britain, 
Ireland,  and  the  British  Dominions  beyond 
the  Seas,  Emperor  of  India,  and  the  Pre¬ 
sidium  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics; 

Desiring  to  confirm  the  stipulations  of 
the  Agreement  between  His  Majesty’s  Gov¬ 
ernment  In  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  for  joint  action  in  the  war  against 
Germany,  signed  at  Moscow  on  the  12th  July, 
1941,  and  to  replace  them  by  a  formal  treaty; 

Desiring  to  contribute  after  the  war  to 
the  maintenance  of  peace  and  to  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  further  aggression  by  Germany  or 


the  States  associated  with,  her  in  acts  of 
aggression  in  Europe; 

Desiring  moreover,  to  give  expression  to 
their  intention  to  collaborate  closely  with 
one  another  as  well  as  with  the  other  United 
Nations  at  the  peace  settlement  and  during 
the  ensuing  period  of  reconstruction  on  the 
basis  of  the  principles  enunciated  in  the 
declaration  made  on  the  14th  August,  1941 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great 
Britain  to  which  the  Government  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  has  ad¬ 
hered; 

Desiring,  finally,  to  provide  for  mutual  as¬ 
sistance  in  the  event  of  an  attack  upon 
either  High  Contracting  Party  by  Germany 
or  any  of  the  States  associated  with  her  in 
acts  of  aggression  in  Europe. 

Have  decided  to  conclude  a  treaty  for 
that  purpose  and  have  appointed  as  their 
Plenipotentiaries 

His  Majesty  The  King  of  Great  Britain,  Ire¬ 
land,  and  the  British  Dominions  beyond  the 
Seas,  Emperor  of  India, 

For  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland:  The  Right  Honour¬ 
able  Anthony  Eden,  M.  P.,  His  Majesty’s 
Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs; 

The  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Council  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics: 

M.  Vyacheslav  Mikhailovich  Molotov,  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Commissar  for  Foreign  Affairs, 

Who,  having  communicated  their  Full 
Powers,  found  in  good  and  due  form,  have 
agreed  as  follows: — 

PART  i 

Article  I 

In  virtue  of  the  alliance  established  be¬ 
tween  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  the  High  Con¬ 
tracting  Parties  mutually  undertake  to  afford 
one  another  military  and  other  assistance 
and  support  of  all  kinds  in  the  war  against 
Germany  and  all  those  States  which  are  asso¬ 
ciated  with  her  in  acts  of  aggression  in 
Europe. 

Article  II 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  undertake 
not  to  enter  into  any  negotiations  with  the 
Hitlerite  Government  or  any  other  Govern¬ 
ment  in  Germany  that  does  not  clearly  re¬ 
nounce  all  aggressive  intentions,  and  not  to 
negotiate  or  conclude  except  by  mutual  con¬ 
sent  any  armistice  or  peace  treaty  with  Ger¬ 
many  or  any  other  State  associated  with  her 
in  acts  of  aggression  in  Europe. 

PART  II 

Article  III 

(1)  The  High  Contracting  Parties  declare 
their  desire  to  unite  with  other  like-minded 
States  in  adopting  proposals  for  common  ac¬ 
tion  to  preserve  peace  and  resist  aggression 
in  the  post-war  period. 

(2)  Pending  the  adoption  of  such  pro¬ 
posals,  they  will  after  the  termination  of 
hostilities  take  all  the  measures  in  their  pow¬ 
er  to  render  impossible  a  repetition  of  aggres¬ 
sion  and  violation  of  the  peace  by  Germany 
or  any  of  the  States  associated  with  her  in 
acts  of  aggression  in  Europe. 

Article  IV 

Should  one  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties 
during  the  post-war  period  become  involved 
in  hostilities  with  Germany  or  any  of  the 
States  mentioned  in  Article  III  (2)  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  an  attack  by  that  State  against 
that  Party,  the  other  High  Contracting  Party 
will  at  once  give  to  the  Contracting  Party  so 
involved  in  hostilities  all  the  military  and 
other  support  and  assistance  in  his  power. 

This  Article  shall  remain  in  force  until  the 
High  Contracting  Parties,  by  mutual  agree¬ 
ment,  shall  recognise  that  it  is  superseded 
by  the  adoption  of  the  proposals  contem¬ 
plated  in  Article  III  (1).  In  default  of  the 
adoption  of  such  proposals,  it  shall  remain  in 
force  for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  and  there- 
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after  until  terminated  by  either  High  Con¬ 
tracting  Party,  as  provided  in  Article  VIII. 

Article  V 

The  High  Contracting  Parties,  having  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Interests  of  the  security  of  each 
of  them,  agree  to  work  together  in  close  and 
friendly  collaboration  after  the  reestablish¬ 
ment  of  peace  for  the  organisation  of  se¬ 
curity  and  economic  prosperity  in  Europe. 
They  will  take  into  account  the  interests  of 
the  United  Nations  in  these  objects,  and 
they  will  act  in  accordance  with  the  two 
principles  of  not  seeking  territorial  ag¬ 
grandisement  for  themselves  and  of  non¬ 
interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  other 
States. 

Article  VI 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  to 
render  one  another  all  possible  economic 
assistance  after  the  war. 

Article  VII 

Each  High  Contracting  Party  undertakes 
not  to  conclude  any  alliance  and  not  to  take 
part  in  any  coalition  directed  against  the 
other  High  Contracting  Party. 

Article  VIII 

The  present  Treaty  is  subject  to  ratifica¬ 
tion  in  the  shortest  possible  time  and  the 
instruments  of  ratification  shall  be  ex¬ 
changed  in  Moscow  as  soon  as  possible. 

It  comes  into  force  immediately  on  the 
exchange  of  the  instruments  of  ratification 
and  shall  thereupon  replace  the  Agreement 
between  the  Government  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  His  Majesty’s 
Government  in  the  United  Kingdom,  signed 
at  Moscow  on  the  12th  July,  1941. 

Part  I  of  the  present  Treaty  shall  remain 
in  force  until  the  re-establishment  of  peace 
between  the  High  Contracting  Parties  and 
Germany  and  the  Powers  associated  with  her 
in  acts  of  aggression  in  Europe. 

Part  II  of  the  present  Treaty  shall  remain 
in  force  for  a  period  of  twenty  years.  There¬ 
after,  unless  twelve  months’  notice  has  been 
given  by  either  Party  to  terminate  the  Treaty 
at  the  end  of  the  said  period  of  twenty  years, 
it  shall  continue  in  force  until  twelve  months' 
after  either  High  Contracting  Party  shall 
have  given  notice  to  the  other  in  writing  of 
his  intention  to  terminate  it. 

In  witness  whereof  the  above-named 
Plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the  present 
Treaty  and  have  affixed  thereto  their  seals. 

Done  in  duplicate  in  London  on  the  26th 
day  of  May,  1942,  in  the  English  and  Russian 
languages,  both  texts  being  equally  au¬ 
thentic. 

Anthony  Eden. 

V.  Molotov. 


Treaty  of  Alliance  and  Mutual  Assistance 

Between  the  USSR  and  the  French  Re¬ 
public 

The  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and 
the  Provisional  Government  of  the  French 
Republic,  determined  to  prosecute  jointly 
and  to  the  end  the  war  against  Germany, 
convinced  that  once  victory  is  achieved,  the 
reestablishment  of  peace  on  a  stable  basis 
and  its  prolonged  maintenance  in  the  future 
will  be  conditioned  upon  the  existence  of 
close  collaboration  between  them  and  with 
all  the  United  Nations;  having  resolved  to 
collaborate  in  the  cause  of  the  creation  of  an 
international  system  of  security  for  the  ef¬ 
fective  maintenance  of  general  peace  and 
for  insuring  the  harmonious  development  of 
relations  between  nations;  desirous  of  con¬ 
firming  the  mutual  obligations  resulting 
from  the  exchange  of  letters  of  September 
20,  1941,  concerning  joint  actions  in  the  war 
against  Germany;  convinced  that  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  an  alliance  between  the  USSR  and 
France  corresponds  to  the  sentiments  and 
interests  of  both  peoples,  the  demands  of 
war,  and  the  requirements  of  peace  and  eco; 
nomic  reconstruction  in  full  conformity  with 
the  aims  which  the  United  Nations  have  set 
themselves,  have  decided  to  conclude  a 
Treaty  to  this  effect  and  appointed  as  their 
plenipotentiaries : 

The  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics — 
Vyacheslav  Mikhailovich  Molotov,  People’s 
Commisar  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  USSR; 

The  Provisional  Government  of  the  French 
Republic — Georges  Bidault,  Minister  of  For¬ 
eign  Affairs; 

Who  after  exchange  of  their  credentials, 
found  in  due  form,  agreed  upon  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

ARTICLE  i 

Each  of  the  high  contracting  parties  shall 
continue  the  struggle  on  the  side  of  the 
other  party  and  on  the  side  of  the  United 
Nations  until  final  victory  over  Germany. 
Each  of  the  high  contracting  parties  under¬ 
takes  to  render  the  other  party  aid  and  as¬ 
sistance  in  this  struggle  with  all  the  means 
at  its  disposal. 

ARTICLE  II 

The  high  contracting  parties  shall  not 
agree  to  enter  into  separate  negotiations 
with  Germany  or  to  conclude  without  mu¬ 
tual  consent  any  armistice  or  peace  treaty 
either  with  the  Hitler  government  or  with 
any  other  government  or  authority  set  up  in 
Germany  for  the  purpose  of  the  continuation 
or  support  of  the  policy  of  German  aggres¬ 
sion. 


ARTICLE  III 

The  high  contracting  parties  undertake 
also,  after  the  termination  of  the  present 
war  with  Germany,  to  take  jointly  all  neces¬ 
sary  measures  for  the  elimination  of  any 
new  threat  coming  from  Germany,  and  to 
obstruct  such  actions  as  would  make  possible 
any  new  attempt  at  aggression  on  her  part. 

ARTICLE  IV 

In  the  event  either  of  the  high  contracting 
parties  finds  itself  involved  in  military  opera¬ 
tions  against  Germany,  whether  as  a  result 
of  aggression  committed  by  the  latter  or  as 
a  result  of  the  operation  of  the  above  Article 
III,  the  other  party  shall  at  once  render  it 
every  aid  and  assistance  within  its  power. 

ARTICLE  v 

The  high  contracting  parties  undertake 
not  to  conclude  any  alliance  and  not  to  take 
part  in  any  coalition  directed  against  either 
of  the  high  contracting  parties. 

ARTICLE  VI 

The  high  contracting  parties  agree  to 
render  each  other  every  possible  economic 
assistance  after  the  war,  with  a  view  to  facili¬ 
tating  and  accelerating  reconstruction  of 
both  countries,  and  in  order  to  contribute 
to  the  cause  of  world  prosperity. 

ARTICLE  VII 

The  present  treaty  does  not  in  any  way 
affect  obligations  undertaken  previously  by 
the  high  contracting  parties  in  regard  to 
third  states  in  virtue  of  published  treaties. 

ARTICLE  VIII 

The  present  treaty,  whose  Russian  and 
French  texts  are  equally  valid,  shall  be 
ratified  and  ratification  instruments  shall  be 
exchanged  in  Paris  as  early  as  possible.  It 
comes  into  force  from  the  moment  of  the 
exchange  of  ratification  instruments  and 
shall  be  valid  for  20  years.  If  the  treaty  is 
not  denounced  by  either  of  the  high  con¬ 
tracting  parties  at  least  one  year  before  the 
expiration  of  this  term,  it  shall  remain  valid 
for  an  unlimited  time;  each  of  the  contract¬ 
ing  parties  will  be  able  to  terminate  its  oper¬ 
ation  by  giving  notice  to  that  effect  one  year 
in  advance. 

In  confirmation  of  which,  the  above  pleni¬ 
potentiaries  signed  the  present  treaty  and 
affixed  their  seals  to  it. 

Done  in  Moscow  in  two  copies,  December 
10,  1944. 

On  the  authorization  of  the  Presidium  of 
the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  USSR 

Molotov. 

On  the  authorization  of  the  Provisional 
Government  of  the  French  Republic. 

Bidault. 


Most  recent  commercial  agreements  between  OEEC  countries  and  countries  of  eastern  Europe 


Partners 


Period 


Special  provisions 


France-Pinland _ 

France-Czechoslovakia..”!!”" 

France-Hungary _ .””1111 

France-Rumania _ I”””” 

France- Yugoslavia.!..”! 

Franoe-Bulgaria _ !”’ 

France-Poland . I” 

Belgium-Finland . _”” 

Belgium-Czechoslovakia 

Belgium-Hungary _ 

Belgium-Rumania...  . ” 

Belgium-Yugoslavia. 

Belgium-Bulgaria . 

Belgium-Poland.. 

Belgium-U.  S.  S.  R.!”””””! 
Belgium-Soviet  zone,  Germany 

Netherlahds-Finland . 

Nethorlands-Czechoslovalria _ 

N  et  herlands-H  ungary _ 

Netherlands*  Rumania _ 


May  1948-49,  supplemented  November  1948 

August  1948-49 _ !.!!!!! 

November  1947-48,  extended  to  Apr.  30, 1949 _ 

July  1946  to  completion _ _ _ 

May-Decembor  1948 _ _ _ 

J une  1947-48,  presumably  continued  _ 

January-December  1949 . . . . _!__ 

November  1948-49 

March  1948-49 . !!!!!!!!!!! 

April  1947-May  1948 _ ”' 

September  194S-49... . 

_ do . . . 

April  1947-48 . .  .. 

Nov.  1, 1948-Dec.  31, 1949 . 

January-December  1948 . 

November  1947-48 _ _ _ _ _ 

June  1948-49,  supplemented  September  1948. . 

January-December  1948,  prolonged  to  March  1949 

January-December  1949 . . . . 

February  1948 _ —.II! 


Netherlands- Y  ugoslavia 
Netherlands-Bulgaria... 
Nether  lands-Poland. 
Netherlands-U.  S.  S.  R_ 


February  1948-51:  annual  quotas  supplemented  November  1948.. 

November  1948-A9 . . .  .  ■  _ 

January-December  1948 _ I..IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII! 

June  1948-53  (most  items  for  1  year  delivery) . ””” 


Investment  agreement;  March  1948-52. 


(Some  Belgian  deliveries  for  1949.) 


Preliminary  agreement;  Rumanian  but  not  Netherlands  deliv¬ 
eries  specified. 

Investment  agreement. 

1947-49  investment  agreement,  revised  March  and  July  1948. 
Investment  agreement. 
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Partners 

Period 

Special  provisions 

Netherlands-Soviet  zone,  Germany . 

June  1948-49 . 

• 

Norway- Finland . . . . 

November  1948-49. . 

Norway-Czechoslovakia _ _ _ 

March  1948-49 . 

Norway-Hungary . . . . 

November  1947-48 . 

N  or  way -Y  ugoskivia . 

April  1948-49 . . . 

Norway-Poland . . 

January-Deeember  1949 . 

Norway-U.  S.  S.  R . . . . 

. do . . 

Norway-Soviet  zone,  Germany . 

_ do . 

Sweden-Finland .  . 

February  1948-49 . . . 

Sweden-Czechoslovakia . . . . 

November  1947-48 . 

S  weden-Hungary _ z _ _ 

October  1948-49 . . . 

*  X 

Sweden-Yugoslavia . . . . 

April  1948-49 . . . 

Sweden-Bulgaria . . . 

October  1947-Dec.  31,  1948 . 

Sweden-Poland... . . . . 

May  1948-49 .  . . . . 

March  1947-51  investment  agreement. 

October  1946-51  investment  agreement. 

Sweden-U.  S.  S.  R . .  . . . . 

January-Deeember  1948 . 

Sweden-Soviet  zone,  Germany . . 

July  1948-49,  supplemented  December  1948 

Denmark-Finland . . . 

January-Deeember  1948;  November  1948  supplemented  extends 

Dcnmark-Czechoslovakia . . . 

and  expands  agreement  to  May  1,  1949. 

September  1948-49 . . . 

Denmark-  Hungary . 

October  1947-48 . 

Denmark- Yugoslavia . . . . . 

July  1947-48 . . . 

Denmark-Bulgaria . . . . 

May  1947-48  . . 

Denmark-Poland.... . . . 

October  1948^19 . 

Dcnmark-U.  S.  S.  R . . . 

July  1948-®ee.  31, 1949 . . 

Switzer  land- Finland.. . . . 

September  1948-Feb.  28, 1950 . . 

X 

Switzerland-Czechoslovakia . 

October  1948-49 . . . 

Switzerland -Hungary . . 

.do . . . . 

Switzerland-Rumania . . . 

March  1947-50;  annual  quotas _ 

\ 

Switzerland-Yugoslavia . . . 

October  194S-53;  annual  quotas . 

Investment  agreement. 

Switzerland-Bulgaria . . . 

Januaryi-December  1947 . 

Switzerland-Poland . .  . .  . 

January-Deeember  1948;  revised  June  1948 

Investment  orders;  delivery  to  1952. 

Investment  orders;  delivery  to  1951. 

Swit.zerland-U.  S.  S.  R . . . 

April  1948-49 . . . 

Switzerland-Soviet  zone,  Germany.. . . 

July  1947-48 _ _ 

Austria-Czechoslovakia .  . 

August  1948-June  30,  1949 . 

Austria-Hungary . . . : . 

January-Deeember  1948,  supplemented  September  1948 

Austria-Yugoslavia . . . 

September  1948-49 . . 

Austria-Bulgaria . . . 

October  1948-49. . 

Austria-Poland . . 

August  1948-49 . 

Italy-Czechoslovakia . . . 

September  1948-49 . . . 

Italy-Hungary . . . 

December  1948-49 . 

Italy-Yugoslavia _ _ 

November  1947-48 . . . ___ 

1947-52  investment  agreement. 

Investment  deliveries  may  be  authorized. 

October  1946-50  investment  agreement. 

Italy-Bulgaria . . . . 

November  1948-49 _ 

Italy-Poland . . . . . . . 

January-Deeember  1948,  revised  April  1948;  extended  to  2  months 

Italy-JJ.  S.  S.  R... . . . 

December  1948-49  . . . . . 

December  1948-51  investment  agreement. 

Italy-Soviet  zone,  Germany . 

July-December  1947 . 

Groece-Czechoslovakia . 

August  1948-49 _ _ 

•  ...  .v 

Iceland -Finland . . . . 

July  1948-49 _ 

Iceland-Czechoslo  vakia . . 

March-December  1948  extended  to  Feb.  28,  1949 _ 

Ioeland-Poland . _ . . 

July  1948-Dec.  31,  1949 _  _ _ _ 

(Iceland-U.  S.  S.  R.) . . . 

(May  1946-47  agreement  not  renewed  in  1948) . 

Western  Germany-Finland . . 

July-December  1948: . . . 

Western  Germany-Czechoslo vakia . . 

October  1948-40  . 

Western  Germany-Hungary. . 

August  1948-49 _ _ _ _ 

Western  Germany- Yugoslavia . 

April-September  1948,  automatically  renewable . 

Western  Germ  any- Bulgaria . 

October-December  1947,  automatically  renewable . 

Western  Germany-Poland . 

January-Deeember  1949  . . . 

Turkey-Finland...  .  . 

June  1948-49 _ _ _ _ 

No  quotas  scheduled. 

Turkey-Czechoslo  vakia . 

December  1946- Apr.  1, 1948,  automatically  renewable  to  Mar.  31, 

Do. 

Turkey-Yugoslavia . . . 

1949. 

September  1947-48.. . . 

Do. 

Turkey-Poland _ _ 

Do. 

United  Kingdom-Finland. . . 

Januarv-December  1949 . . . . . . 

United  Kingdom-Czechoslovakia _ 

Payments  only. 

United  Kingdom  Hungary . . 

August  1948-49 . 

United  Kingdom- Yugoslavia . 

October  1948-49 _ _ _ _ _ _ 

United  Kingdom-Poland . . 

January  1949-53,  annual  quotas . . . 

Investment  agreement;  not  all  goods  have  annual  quotas. 
Investment  agreement. 

United  Kingdom-U.  S.  S.  R . 

December  1947-51;  IT.  S.  S.  R.  deliveries  February-September 

Total  (88). 

1948;  United  Kingdom  deliveries  1948-51. 

• 

Most  recent  commercial  agreements  between  OEEC  countries  and  Spain 

Partners 

Period 

Special  provisions 

France-Spain _ 

May  1948-49  revised  November  1948 . . 

Sweden-Spain . . 

July  1948-49 . 1 . . . . 

Switzerland-Spain . 

December  1947-48,  prolonged  to  Mar.  31,  1949 . . . . 

Italy-Spain.  _ 

July  1948-49  .  I . _ . 

No  quotas. 

Total  (0) 

%. 

No.  52 - 7 


March  30 
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American  Embassy, 
Stockholm,  Sweden,  February  6, 1948. 
New  Swedish-Finnish  Commodity  Exchange 
Agreement  for  Period  February  1,  1948- 
January  31,  1949 

(Prepared  by  Frederick  'J.  Cunningham, 
Assistant  Commercial  Attach^) 

In  a  communique  released  to  the  local 
press  1  on  February  4,  1948,  the  Swedish  Royal 
Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs  states  that  a  new 
Swedish-Finnish  commodity  exchange  agree¬ 
ment  for  the  period  February  1,  1948-Janu- 
ary  31,  1949,  was  recently  concluded  in  Stock¬ 
holm.  Total  Swedish  exports  to  Finland  dur¬ 
ing  this  period  are  envisaged  on  the  basis  of 
this  agreement  to  amount  to  approximately 
53,000,000  crowns2  and  total  imports  from 
Finland  to  approximately  59,000,000  crowns. 
Total  exchange  of  commodities  between  the 
two  countries  is  thus  anticipated  to  repre¬ 
sent  a  value  of  approximately  112,000,000 
crowns,  or  considerably  more  in  comparison 
to  the  corresponding  period  of  1947-48.3 

The  communique  states  that  the  agree¬ 
ment  is  expected  to  be  signed  in  the  near 
future.  Neither  its  full  text,  nor  the  com¬ 
modity  lists,  appended  thereto,  have  been  re¬ 
leased. 

According  to  the  communique,  both  the 
Swedish  and  Finnish  Governments  shall 
grant  necessary  export  and  import  licenses 
for  commodities  included  in  the  quota  lists 
appended  to  the  agreement.  Swedish  deliv¬ 
eries  to  Finland  have  been  agreed  to  consist 
of  iron  ore,  iron  and  steel,  manufactures  of 
Iron  and  steel,  and  of  other  nonprecious 
metals,  ball  bearings,  machinery  and  appa¬ 
ratus,  telephone  and  telegraph  material,  om¬ 
nibus  and  motor  truck  chassis,  chemicals. 


1  As  contained  in  the  February  4, 1948,  issue 
Of  Svenska  Dagblade,  a  Stockholm  conserva¬ 
tive  daily. 

2  Current  official  exchange  rate:  3.00  Swed¬ 
ish  crowns  equal  $1  U.  S. 

8  See  Embassy’s  report  No.  88  of  April  14, 

1947,  entitled  “New  Swedish-Finnish  Trade 
and  Payments  Agreement,  1947.” 


certain  food  products,  and  other  commodities. 

-  Swedish  imports  from  Finland,  on  the  basis 
of  the  agreement,  shall  include,  among  other 
things,  cheese  and  certain  other  food  prod¬ 
ucts,  sawn  and  planed  lumber,  birch  ply¬ 
wood  and  lamella,  certain  kinds  of  paper, 
textiles,  household  and  sanitary  porcelain 
ware,  pig  iron,  iron  and  metal  manufactures, 
semimanufactures  of  copper  and  brass,  and 
other  commodities,  unspecified. 

According  to  Svenska  Dagbladet,  dated 
February  4,  1948,  total  value  of  Swedish- 
Finnish  trade  during  the  new  agreement  pe¬ 
riod,  February  1,  1948-January  31,  1949,  en¬ 
visaged  at  112,000,000  crowns,  will  represent 
substantial  increases  over  previous  figures. 
Thus,  under  the  previous  12-month  agree¬ 
ment  which  expired  January  31,  1948,  the 
value  of  total  trade  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  was  agreed  upon  in  the  amount  of  75,- 
000,000  crowns,  while  that  for  1946  had  been 
envisaged  at  only  59,000,000  crowns. 

Svenska  Dagbladet  points  out  that  actual 
figures  relating  to  the  Swedish-Finnish  ex¬ 
change  of  commodities  during  1947  consid¬ 
erably  exeeeded  the  total  anticipated  on  the 
basis  of  the  agreement  for  that  year,  ap¬ 
proximating  the  total  which  is  now  antici¬ 
pated  for  1948. 

The  paper  further  states  that  the  agree¬ 
ment  for  1948  contains  no  provisions  for 
new  Swedish  state  credits  to  Finland.  The 
paper  particularly  nates  inclusion  of  such 
important  items  as  .pig  iron  and  other  metal 
products  in  scheduled  Finnish  deliveries  to 
Sweden. 

In  commenting  on  the  new  Swedish-Fin¬ 
nish  trade  agreement,  the  Finnish  Minister 
of  Commerce  is  reported  by  the  Stockholm 
evening  paper,  Aftonbladet 4  of  February  3, 
1948,  to  have  stated  that  Finland  will  im¬ 
port  from  Sweden  iron  and  steel  products 
and  electrical  and  other  machinery  to  the 
value  of  approximately  33,000,000  crowns. 
Among  Finnish  exports  to  Sweden,  the  Min¬ 
ister  is  said  to  have  mentioned  caramels  to 
a  total  value  of  200,000  crowns. 


4  Liberal. 


Given  below  is  a  table  showing  Swedish- 
Finnish  trade  totals,  by  value,  for  the  first 
11  months  of  1946  and  1947  and  for  the 
whole  year  1945  and  1946.  The  table  has 
been  compiled  on  the  basis  of  the  Swedish 
Royal  Board  of  Trade  monthly  foreign  trade 
statistics. 

Swedish  trade  with  Finland 


Im¬ 

ports 

(thou¬ 

sand 

crowns) 

Per¬ 
cent 
of  total 
from 
all 

coun¬ 

tries 

Ex¬ 

ports 

(thou¬ 

sand 

crowns) 

Per¬ 
cent 
of  total 
to  all 
coun¬ 
tries 

Balance 

to 

Sweden 

(thou¬ 

sand 

crowns) 

First  11 
months: 
1946.... 

48,  618 

1.61 

60,113 

2.61 

+11,495 

1947.... 

60,  G94 

1.27 

48,  624 

1.70 

-12, 070 

Whole  year: 
1946... . 

55,  800 

1.66 

63,761 

2.53 

+7, 961 

.»  1945.... 

37,838 

3.50 

149,  745 

8.53 

+111,907 

Helsinki,  Finland,  February  16,  1948. 
Subject:  Transmitting  lists  covering  ex¬ 
change  of  goods  during  the  12  months 
ending  January  31,  1949,  as  provided  under 
the  Finnish-Swedish  trade  agreement 
The  honorable  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Washington. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  the  Lega¬ 
tion’s  telegram  No.  37  of  February  4,  1948, 
reporting  a  Finnish-Swedish  agreement  to 
provide  for  an  exchange  of  goods  between 
Finland  and  Sweden  during  the  period 
February  1,  1948,  to  January  31,  1949. 

Transmitted  herewith  is  &  translation  of 
the  lists  of  commodities  from  a  copy  of  the 
Swedish  text  made  available  to  this  Legation 
on  a  confidential  basis  by  the  Ministry  for 
Foreign  Affairs. 

For  the  Minister, 

Respectfully  yours, 

Archibald  R.  Randolph, 
Second  Secretary  of  Legation, 


Enclosure  No.  1  to  Despatch  No.  78,  Dated  February  16,  1948,  From  the  American  Legation  at  Helsinki,  Finland.  Entitled  "Trans¬ 
mitting  Lists  Covering  Exchange  of  Goods  During  the  Twelve  Months  Ending  January  31,  1949,  as  Provided  Under  the  Fin¬ 
nish-Swedish  Trade  Agreement” 

List  I. — Sweden’s  exports  to  Finland,  February  1,  1948  to  January  31,  1949 


Swedish  statistical  No.1 

.  Commodity 

Quantity 

(metric 

tons) 

Value 

(1,000 

crowns) 

27-56,  315,  316,  317 . 

I.  FOODS,  ETC. 

Fish  and  fish  products.  _  __  _  ....  ....  _  _  _  . 

100 

(225) 

(175) 

300 

211..' _ . 

100 

35 

213  _  _ 

ALsike  clover  seeds  (central  Sweden)— _ _ _ 

471  m.  fl  . 

Sundries . . », _ _ _ _ 

Total  foods,  etc  .  .  .  ....  . . . .  . . .  . 

800 

II.  CHEMICALS,  ETC. 

Glycols  ...  _  _ _  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

10 

200 

(45) 

(160) 

60 

(130) 

(90) 

(110) 

(40) 

300 

600 

400 

(300) 

100 

200 

(100) 

600 

478 . . . 

ur  480 . . . 

Special  waterglass  for  manufacture  of  electrodes _ _ _ 

494. . . 

Lead  oxide. _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

75 

50 

5 

30 

ur  515 _ 

Arsenic  salts _ _ _ _ _ _ 

ur  521 _ 

ur  531:2 _ _ 

ur  536 . . 

ur  536 _ _ _ _ 

539:1,  2... . . 

ur  540:2 _ _ _ _ 

35 

644:1 _ .’. . 

Developed  films _ 

647,549:1,2,  ur  550 . 

Tanning  extracts  and  synthetic  tanning  materials _ - . . 

662 . 

Black  gunpowder.  _  _  _ 

50 

ur  1330 . . 

Sundry  chemicals . . . . . . . . 

Total  chemicals,  etc  .  . . 

3. 125 

in.  IRON  AND  STEEL  • 

Charcoal  pig  iron  .. 

1.000 

(320) 

50 

(1. 800) 

(400) 

(900) 

ur  1333:1-1338:3 . 

Ferro-alloys  .  _  ..  _ _ 

1370,  1376,  1376,  1378,  1380,  Ur 
1405-1408,  ur  1424. 

1371:2 . . 

Hot-rolled  and  wrought  iron  and  steel,  including  sawblade  plate _ _ 

1.800 

30 

200 

High-speed  steel.  .  .. 

Ur  1371:3-6 . 

Rustproof  and  acidproof  steel 

Remarks 


Subject  to  supply  of  electric  power. 


Cash  portion. 

Not  quebracho  extract.  Only  minor  quan¬ 
tities  of  mimosa  and  myrobalan  extract. 


Only  limited  quantity  of  basic  material. 


Only  limited  quantity  of  acidproof. 


>ur=from. 


1949 
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Swedish  statistical  No. 


ur  1371:4... . . 

1381-1386,1390-1392.... . . 

ur  1393-1395,  ur  1397-1399,  ur 
1401-1403. 

1425-1432 . . 


ur  540:2,  1433,  1434 . 

1435-1436,  1438 . 

ur  1450-1453. . . 

1465-1467,  1469-1472 . 

ur  1473:2... . 

ur  1473:1,  ur  1473:2,  1657 . 

1479-1484 . . . 

1492-1494, 1501.. . . . 

1495:1,  ur  1496,  1497,  ur  1498... 

1502-1504 . 

ur  1517-1518,  ur  1520,  ur  1522.. 
1527-1529 . 


ur  1551-1554  rn.fl.... 
ur  1554,  ur  1570:3.— 
1566:1, 1568:1, 1570:1 


ur  1498,  ur  1579:6,  ur  1649:2, 
m.ti. 

ur  1622,  ur  1623:4 . 

ur  1626 . 

1643-1644:2 . . . 


ur  1664-1667,  ur  1804:2. 
1672-1682 . 


1685,  1688,  1691,  1692,  1694- 
1707:3. 

1708,  ur  1709-1715.... . . 

1724,  1726,  ur  1728-1729. . . 

1733-1749... - - - 

1750-1753,  1788,  1789.  1793 . 

1754 . . . 

ut  1766.  ur  1767,  1798 _ _ 

1769, 1770,  ur  1771,  ur  1799 - 

1766,  1777 . - . 

1780,  1782,  1783 . 

1784 _ • . 

ur  1785:1,  4 . . . 

1797:1,  2 . . . . . 

ur  1804:2, 1957.1958,  ur  1959.... 

1807-1814 . 


1815:1-1825,  1831-1836 . 

1826-1830:4.. . . . 

1837:1-1840:2 . - . 

ur  1847 . . . 

1851:1-1852:2,  1855:2,  ur  1800... 

ur  1883:2,  1889:1 . 

1884,  ur  1889:5. . 

1885:1,  2 . 

1886:1,  2 . . . 

1889:4 . . . 

ur  1889:5,  ur  1963. . 


234 . . 

235:1,  2037:1,  ur  2037:2. 

398-401 . 

405-407 . . . 

910 . 

ur  1018,  1073 . 

1187,  1188 . 

1219-1221,  1242 . 

1259-1263 . 

ur  1911 . 

1909-1910,  1912  rn.il. 


Commodity 

Quantity 

(metric 

tons) 

Value 

(1,000 

crowns) 

m.  iron  and  steel — continued 

Electric  resistance  supplies . 

10 

500 

400 

250 

(230) 
(1. 000) 
(550) 

(350) 

400 

Cold-drawn  and  cold-drawn  steel . 

Drawn  wires  and  wire  ropes  of  acid  quality _  . 

Hot-rolled  and  cold-drawn  high-quality  pipes  aad  tubes . 

Other  iron  and  steel _ _ _ 

Total  iron  and  steel . 

6.000 

IV.  IRON  AND  STEEL  PRODUCTS 

Cylinders  for  compressed  gases,  also  if  filled . 

250 

100 

100 

150' 

75 

75 

250 

40 

400 

10 

75 

2,400 

50 

150 

125 

800 

Chains . . . . . . . 

Agricultural  hand  implements . . 

Plane  knives  for  machine  and  other  planes,  etc... 

Raw  blades  for.  safety  razor  blades . 

Razor  blades,  safety  razor  blades  and  safety  blades _  .. 

Saws,  saw  blades... . 

Pliers,  vises  and  file  vises _ _  _  _ _ _ 

Drills,  reamers,  milling  cutters,  and  thread  tools . . . . 

F iles  and  rasps . . . . . . 

Iron  bolts  and  nuts . . . . . . 

Ball-  and  roller-bearings  and  parts _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Sickroom  equipment  oi  rustproof  steel . . .  . 

Lock  and  oil  packing  rings . . . 

Annealed  pipe  sections..  . . . . 

Other  iron  and  steel  products _ _ _ 

Total  iron  and  steel  products _ _ _ 

5. 050 

V.  PRODUCTS  OF  OTHER  BASE  METALS 

Hard  metals  and  products,  including  rock  drills _ _ _ _ _ 

400 

200 

300 

100 

200 

Phosphor  bronze  and  tombac  wire . . . 

Phosphor  bronze  and  tombac  wire  cloth . . . . . 

Kerosene  cookers,  blow-pipes,  lamps . . 

Others . . _ . . 

1.200 

VI.  MACHINERY  AND  APPARATUSES  (NOT  ELECTRICAL) 

Vaporers,  heat  exchangers  and  preheaters . - . . 

750 

1.000 

750 

1.300 

500 

400 

300 

260 

150 

800 

75 

5.750 

150 

200 

400 

400 

200 

2.000 

W ood working  machine  tools  and  parts . .  . . . . . 

Office  machines,  including  addressing  machines  and  parts  and  cash  register 
parts. 

15. 325 

VII.  ELECTRICAL  MACHINERY  AND  APPARATUSES 

2.000 

60 

200 

50 

200 

600 

3.000 

50 

100 

400 

200 

800 

7. 600 
(100) 
300 

400 

(2. 000) 
500 
400 
250 
2,50 
500 
3.000 
1.200 

Electromechanical  combination  units  including  electrical  household  pumps. 

Telesignal  supplies,  including  centralographs,  fire  alarm  switchboards,  rail¬ 
way  signal  supplies  and  time  control  equipment.  .  .  , 

Other  electrical  machinery  and  electrical  and  apparatuses  supplies,  includ¬ 
ing  electric  bulbs. 

15 

Syntheiic  resins,  pulp  and  sheets  of  synthetic  rosin  (mainly  on  melamine 
basis). 

75. 000 

Grinder  stones,  grinding,  abrasive  and  polishing  discs,  and  abrasive  paper... 

Remarks 


Only  limited  quantity  of  pliers. 


Comprises  cash  lot  of  1948  shipments  to  a 
value  of  4,000,000  crowns  as  per  special 
agreement. 


Necessary  raw  material  to  bo  supplied  by 
Finland. 


Tnclude  50  automobile  motors  of  Swedish 
manufacture,  and  outboard  motors  of 
Swedish  manufacture  to  a  value  of  about 
20,000  crowns. 


Including  complete  hand  separators  to  a 
value  of  60,000  crowns. 

Only  of  Swedish  make. 


Only  limited  quantities  of  heating  and  water 
pipe  fittings. 


Including  sewing  machine  motors  to  a  value 
of  50,000  crowns. 

Mainly  alkaline  batteries. 

Not  installation  material. 


Not  abrasive  cloth. 

Only  of  Swedish  make. 
Do. 
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Swedish  statistical  No. 


Commodity 


VII.  ELECTRICAL  MACHINERY  AND  APPARATUSES — Continued 


ur  1437,  1917, 1919  rn.fl . 

1960:1-1901 . 

ur  1966:1,  2 - 

1945-1951, 1954-1956,  1962-1965. 


Bicycles  and  parts.., . . . . . 

Electric  meters  and  other  measuring  instruments _ _ 

Other  measuring  instruments,  and  measuring  tools _ _ _ 

Other  instruments . . . . . . . 

Newspapers  and  trade  journals,  also  scientific  literature  and  textbooks 


Other  periodicals  and  fiction.. 

Total  other  commodities. 
IX.  SUNDRY  COMMODITIES _ 

Grand  total.. . . 


Quantity 

(metric 

tons) 


Value 

(1,000 

crowns) 


250 

100 

100 

250 

500 


500 


10.600 

3.  000 

52.  760 


Remarks 


Only  limited  quantity  of  chains. 


Should  the  quota  provided  for  newspapers 
and  trade  journals  as  well  as  for  scientific 
literature  and  textbooks  not  be  used  in  full, 
the  balance  shall  be  made  available  for 
other  periodicals,  fiction,  etc. 

Cash  lot. 


List  IX — Finland’s  exports  to  Sweden,  Febru¬ 
ary  1,  1948,  to  January  31,  1949 


Swedish  statis¬ 
tical  No. 

Commodity 

Value 

(1.000 

kronor) 

18 

Wild  fowl  meat  . . . 

300 

14 

Farm  fowl  meat _ _ _ 

200 

Reindeer  meat . . . 

500 

30-45 

Fresh  fish___ . . 

300 

f»2 

Crabs _ _ 

200 

60  70 

Cheese. _  . . - . 

1.000 

134 

500 

Ur877 _ 

Parchment  paper  sausage 
casings. 

150 

373,  1244,  1245... 

Asbestos  and  products . 

500 

376 

Feldspar _ _ - . 

200 

ur  408 

Lead  slime . . . . 

50 

500 

Potassium  chlorate _ _ 

300 

nr  616:  2 

Cellulose  sizing  powder  _ 

500 

660-665 . . 

Dressed  pelts,  other  than 
fur  pelts. 

300 

71 8  740 

600 

722-741,  ur  747, 

Sawn  and  planed  lumber, 

10.000 

776-782. 

spruce  and  pine. 

1.000 

751  752 

ur  756 

1.200 

759:1,  ur  761 _ 

Birch  plywood  and  birch 
veneer. 

5.000 

767,  768,  771,  775, 

Wooden  articles _ _ _ 

600 

789,  791,  793:  1. 

t 

793:2,795-972:2, 
2076,  ur  2078. 

ur  819-S20,  ur 

Cellulose  knotter  pulp - 

1.000 

822-823. 

853:  1 

Parchment  paper  _ 

1.560 

853-4, 857:2  m.fl-. 

Cigarette  and  condenser  pa¬ 
pers,  carbon  paper  back¬ 
ing,  other  special  papers. 
Converted  paper  audfaper- 

3. 150 

838:1,  ur  839,  ur 

1.260 

840:1,  ur  841, 
ur  847,  ur  862, 
ur  863,  ur  866, 
ur  874,  ur  877, 
ur  890  m.fl. 

board  products. 

ur  865 

Paperboard  bobbins _ 

200 

ur  group  XI  B, 

Yarns  and  fabrics.. . 

9.000 

C. 

(60) 

1108,  ur  1110 . 

Fishing  nets  (from*  Swedish 
raw  materials)  4,000  kg. 
Other  textile  products _ 

ur  group  XI 

3.500 

D,  E. 

ur  1224 

Defibrator  stones  _ 

50 

1282.  1284,  1286, 

Household  chinaware _ 

1.000 

12S8. 

ur  1287.. . 

Sanitary  chinaware . . 

2.300 

IJ30 . 

Pig  iron . . . . 

4.000 

uf group  XV.  ._ 

Iron  and  metal  products _ 

700 

ur  group  XV  B._ 

Copper  and  brass  semi¬ 
manufactures. 

500 

ur  group  XVI 

Machinery,  apparatuses  and 

1.500 

A. 

parts. 

ur  group  XVI B. 

Electric  bulbs,  apparatuses 
and  supplies. 

300 

1873:3,  1874:2.  . 

Cables _ _ _ 

560 

1853-1855:1, 

Electrotechnical  porcelain, 

750 

1855:5-1865, 

electric  installation  mate- 

1870. 

rial. 

ur  2042.. . 

Brushes . . . . 

100 

ur  2068,  ur  2071.. 

Galalith  and  synthetic  horn 
buttons. 

200 

Others . . . 

4.000 

69. 190 

1  ur=from. 


American  Embassy, 

Stockholm,  Sweden,  November  18,  1948. 

Commodity  Lists  Under  Swedish-Hungarian 

Trade  Agreement  for  Period  October  1, 

1848-September  30,  1949 

(Supplementary  report) 

SUMMARY 

Trade  between  Sweden  and  Hungary  dur¬ 
ing  the  current  agreement  period,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  protocol  of  October  15,  1948,1 2 
further  extending  the  validity  of  the  July 
26,  1946,  trade  agreement  between  the  two 
countries  until  September  30,  1949,  is  to  take 
place  on  the  basis  of  new  commodity  lists 
appended  to  the  said  protocol.  These  lists 
have  now  been  published  by  the  Swedish 
State  Information  Bureau  (Statens  Upplys- 
ningsbyrii).  They  supersede  the  previous 
commodity  lists  relating  to  the  preceding  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  1946  agreement.-  The  text  of 
the  protocal  has  not  been  released. 

The  State  Information  Bureau  reports  that 
the  two  governments  have  agreed  to  main¬ 
tain,  as  closely  as  possible,  equilibrium  be¬ 
tween  exports  to  Hungary  of  the  first  13 
commodity  items  on  the  Swedish  list,  A-l, 
and  imports  from  Hungary  of  the  first  11 
commodity  items  on  the  Hungarian  list,  B-l. 
Further,  an  endeavor  will  be  made  to  achieve 
equilibrium  insofar  as  possible  in  the  im¬ 
ports  of  each  country  of  the  balance  of  each 
other’s  listed  products.  Translations  of  the 
commodity  lists  in  question  are  enclosed 
herewith. 

SELECTED  commodities 

The  selected  13  export  items  listed  on  the 
Swedish  commodity  schedule,  A-l  (see  en¬ 
closure  No.  1),  which  are  to  balance  against 
certain  selected  Hungarian  deliveries,  speci¬ 
fied  on  list  B-l  (enclosure  No.  2),  include 
products  for  manufacture  of  organic  dye¬ 
stuffs,  wood  pulp,  sulfate  paper  for  bags, 
machine  felt,  charcoal  pig  iron,  ferrotung- 
sten,.  stainless  and  other  quality  steel,  ball 
and  roller  bearing  steel,  ball  and  roller  bear¬ 
ings,  copper  (specifically  against  deliveries  of 
laquered  copper  wire  from  Hungary),  hard 
metal,  metal-working  machines  and  parts 
thereof,  machinery  for  manufacture  of  ball¬ 
bearing  spheres. 


1  See :  Embassy  report  No.  505  of  October 
22,  1948,  “Swedish-Hungarian  Trade  Agree¬ 
ment  Protocol  for  Period  October  1,  1948- 
September  30,  1949.” 

2  See:  Embassy  report  No.  318  (confiden¬ 

tial)  of  June  21,  1948. 


The  selected  11  commodity  items  which 
Hungary,  in  return,  is  scheduled  to  deliver 
to  Sweden  include  corn,  alfalfa  seed,  oilcake 
waste,  paraffin,  nicotine,  rolled  iron,  band 
iron,  galvanized-iron  piping,  semimanufac¬ 
tures  of  aluminum,  metal-working  machines 
and  parts  thereof,  electric  motors  and  trans¬ 
formers  and  parts  thereof,  and  laquered  cop¬ 
per  wire  (specifically  against  deliveries  of 
copper  from  Sweden). 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  enclosures  that 
in  these  groups  of  commodities  Sweden  has 
agreed  to  export  to  Hungary,  among  others, 
such  important  products  as  ball  and  roller 
bearings  to  a  value  of  1,600,000  kronor,  metal¬ 
working  machinery  and  parts  for  1,250,000 
kronor,  and  stainless  and  other  quality  steel 
for  1,000,000  kronoi*;  also  7,000  metric  tons 
of  wood  pulp  and  1,000  metric  tons  of  char¬ 
coal  pig  iron.  Among  the  agreed  correspond¬ 
ing  Hungarian  deliveries  those  of  metal¬ 
working  machinery  and  parts  represent  a 
value  of  1,000,000  kronor,  while  other  im¬ 
portant  shipments  to  Sweden  include  15,000 
metric  tons  of  corn  and  6,150  metric  tons  of 
iron  and  iron  products. 

No  limit  as  to  value  is  indicated  on  the 
commodity  lists,  A-l  and  B-l. 

OTHER  COMMODITIES 

On  the  basis  of  commodity  list  A-l,  Sweden 
has  agreed  to  export  to  Hungary  during  the 
current  agreement  period,  in  addition  to  the 
selected  13  items,  over  47  different  commodi¬ 
ties  to  a  total  value  of  more  than  14,200,000 
kronor  3  including  certain  quantities  of  feld¬ 
spar  and  electrocorundum  for  Which,  how¬ 
ever,  no  value  is  given.  At.  the  same  time, 
on  the  basis  of  commodity  list  B-l,  Sweden 
will  import  from  Hungary,  besides  the  11  se¬ 
lected  items,  over  46  different  products  for 
more  than  16,600,000  kronor,  including  malt, 
bath  tubs,  and  parts  of  railway  cars  for  which 
no  value  is  shown. 

It  may  be  recalled 4  that  according  to  a 
previous  official  Swedish  press  release,  total 
Swedish  exports  to  Hungary,  during  the  pe¬ 
riod  October  1,  1948-September  30,  1949,  have 
been  projected  at  25,000,000  kronor  and  total 
imports  from  Hungary,  at  28,500,000  kronor. 

Approved: 

Edward  Hunt, 

Clerk. 

John  A.  Birch, 

Attaclid. 


*  $1  equals  Swedish  kronor  3.60. 

4  See:  Embassy  report  No.  505  referred  to 
previously. 
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Enclosure  No.  1  to  Report  No.  543,  Dated 
November  18,  1948,  From  the  American 
Embassy,  Stockholm,  Sweden,  on  the  Sub¬ 
ject  of:  Commodity  Lists  Under  Swedish- 
Hungarian  Trade  Agreement  for  Period 
October  1,  1943-Seftemeer  30,  1949 
(Source:  “Fran  departement  och  namnder” 
no.  18/19,  dated  October  26,  1948 — a  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  State  Information  Bureau 
(Statens  Upplysningsbyrd) ) 

(Full  translation  from  Swedish) 

List  A-l. — Exports  of  Swedish  commodities 
to  Hungary  during  period  Oct.  1,  1948- 
Sept.  30,  1949 


Enclosure  No.  2  to  Report  No.  543,  Dated 
November  18, 1948,  From  the  American  Em¬ 
bassy,  Stockholm,  Sweden,  on  the  Subject 
of:  Commodity  Lists  Under  Swedish-Hun- 
garian  Trade  Agreement  for  Period  Octo¬ 
ber  1,  1948-September  30,  1949 
(Source:  “Fr&n  departement  och  namnder” 
no.  18/19,  dated  October  26,  1948 — a  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  State  Information  Bureau 
(Statens  UpplysningsbyrS.) ) 

(Full  translation  from  Swedish) 

List  B-l. — Exports  of  Hungarian  commodi¬ 
ties  to  Sweden  during  period  Oct.  1,  1948- 
Sept.  30,  1949 


Commodity 


Value, 


Quantity 


Sw.  Kr. 
1,000 


1,  Products  for  manufacture  of 


organic  dyestuffs . . 

100 

2.  Wood  pulp,  metric  tons . 

7,000 

3.  Sulfate  paper  for  bags . . 

750 

4.  Machine  felt 

200 

5.  Charcoal  pig  iron,  metric  tons. 

1,000 

6.  Ferro-tungsten,  metric  tons 

20 

7.  Quality  steel,  hot-  and  cold- 
rolled  (stainless  and  heat- 
resisting  steel) . . . 

1,000 

8.  Steel  for  manufacture  of  ball 
and  roller  bearings  . 

200 

9.  Ball  and  roller  bearings 

1,600 

0 

300 

10.  Copper  (against  Hungarian 
deliveries  of  lacquered 
copper  wire).. . 

0 

11.  Hard  metal 

12.  Metal-working  machinery  and 
parts  thereof. . 

1,259 

350 

13.  Machinery  for  manufacture  of 
ball-bearing  spheres  and 
parts  thereof . . . 

14.  Fish _ 

300 

15.  Animal  casings,  bladders,  etc.. 

150 

16.  Shellac. . 

50 

17.  Feldspar,  metric  tons.. . 

250 

18.  Electrocorundum,  metric  tons  . 

20 

19.  Material  for  manufacture  of 
matches . . 

60 

20.  Hausmannite _ _ 

100 

21.  Resin  pitch. 

100 

22.  Material  for  manufacture  of 
batteries . . . 

400 

23.  Potassium  chlorate  _ 

150 

24.  Turpentine  oil. .  . . . . 

50 

25.  Resin  glue,  liquid  .  _ 

50 

26.  Pharmaceutical  products  and 
specialties 

150 

27.  Motion-picture  feature  films.. 

80 

28.  Tanning  extracts  __  .  _ 

300 

300 

30.  Furs,  not  sewn 

500 

350 

32.  Sundry  paper:  printing,  writ¬ 
ing,  and  other  fine  paper 
qualities..  _  . . 

250 

33.  Filter  and  condenser  paper _ 

100 

34.  Photographic  paper,  raw . . 

50 

35.  Kraft  paper  bags . . . 

100 

36.  Woolen  rags...  . 

2,500 

37.  Grinding  disks  and  stones _ 

50 

38.  Electric  resistance  material _ 

400 

39.  Machine  knives _ _ _ 

150 

40.  Razor  blades.  . . 

100 

41.  Saws,  saw  blades,  including 
those  for  metals . 

150 

42.  Spiral  drills...  . 

150 

43.  Drill  and  oval  chucks . . 

150 

44.  Scrow  dies _  ... 

150 

45.  Watch  springs  ...  .  _ 

150 

46.  Railway  axle  box  guides . 

300 

47.  Oil-tightening  rings . . 

100 

48.  Blow-torches . 

50 

49.  Other  products  of  iron  and 
steel . . . 

700 

50.  Metalworking  tools  and  parts 
thereof  _ 

300 

6L  Woodworking  machinery  and 
parts  thereof. 

100 

52.  Machinery  for  shoe  factories 
and  parts  thereof _ 

100 

53.  Cream  separators  and  parts 
thereof  _ 

200 

54.  Special  centrifuges  and  parts 
thereof _ 

50 

55.  Office  machines  and  parts 

350 

£6.  Sundry  machinery,  apparatus 
and  parts  thereof  (including 

1,000 

300 

58.  Medical  and  surgical  instru¬ 
ments _ _ _ . 

150 

450 

60.  Other  commodities . . . 

2,500 

‘■Not  stated. 


Commodity 

Quantity 

1.  Corn,'  metric  tons... . 

2.  Alfalfa  seed  _ _ _ 

15,000 

3.  Oilcake  waste.. . 

4.  Paraffin.. . . . 

5.  Nicotine.  .  ...  _ 

6a.  Rolled  iron,  metric  tons _ 

6b.  Band  iron,  metric  tons...  . 

7.  Galvanized  iron  piping,  metric 
tons . . . 

4,850 

500 

800 

800 

8.  Aluminum  semimanufactures, 
metric  tons . 

9.  Metal  working  machinery  and 
parts  thereof... . 

10.  Electric  motors  and  trans¬ 

formers  and  parts  thereof.... 

11.  Lacquered  copper  wire 

(against  deliveries  of  copper 
from  Sweden).  . . 

12.  Feathers  .  ....  _  .  .. 

0 

13.  Animal  casings  and  bladders.. 

14.  Tomato  pulp.. . . . 

15.  Onions _ _ _ 

16.  Paprika. _ _ 

17.  Rosehips . . . 

18.  Beans . . . 

19.  Malt . 

0 

20.  Cornstarch.  . . 

21.  Sundry  foodstuffs.. . 

22.  Wines  and  liquors _ 

23.  Vaseline . . 

24.  Opium  alkaloids  (including 
papaverine) _ _ _ 

25.  Pharmaceutical  products  and 
specialties  (including  medic¬ 
inal  herbs)  . . 

26.  Photographic  paper,  sensitized. 

27.  Motion-picture  feature  films... 

28.  Earth  and  mineral  colors _ 

29.  Sundry  chemical  products . 

30.  Furs  (thereof  sewn  furs  for 

250,000  Swedish  kronor) . 

31,  Technical  and  other  rubber 
ware  (transport  band) . 

32.  Sawn  lumber  of  deciduous 

33.  Linen  fabrics  (including  towel 

34.  Bayon  fabrics  (linings  and 

36.  Cotton  fabrics  (blue  denims, 
etc.) . . . . . 

39.  Men’s  shirts,"  work  clothes, 

40.  Hat  shapes . . 

41.  Kefractory  and  acid-proof 

42.  Household  porcelain  and  glazed 

44.  Optical  goods,  laboratory  in¬ 
struments,  and  apparatus, 
including  thermometers,  also 

0 

46.  Locks  and  appurtenances  (ex- 

47.  Machines,  apparatus,  tools,  and 

48.  Parts  for  milking  machines . 

49.  Material  for  manufacture  of 

50.  Electric  installation  material... 

54.  Incandescent  lamps  and  lamps 

55.  Parts  of  railwaycars. . — 

56.  Electric  meters,  electric  in- 

0 

bT.  Other  commodities . . 

Value, 
Sw.  Kr. 
1,000 


720 

300 

275 

230 


1,000 

2  500 


300 

200 

300 

420 

70 

200 

400 

200 

300 

50 

250 

400 


200 

50 

50 

150 

500 

500 

15C 

000 

100 

000 

500 

850 

150 

100 

200 

50 

200 

300 

150 


500 

0 


250 

500 

250 

650 

300 

150 

800 

550 

660 

0 

1,000 

2,500 


1  Deliveries  under  this  item  in  the  amount  of  750,000 
Swedish  kronor  shall  not  be  taken  into  consideration 


for  the  purpose  of  estimating  the  equilibrium  provided 
for  in  art.  1,  point  3,  of  the  protocol  (test  of  the  protoco 
continues  unreleased). 

2  Deliveries  under  this  item  in  the  amount  of  200,000 
Swedish  Kronor  shall  not  be  taken  into  consideration  for 
the  purpose  of  estimating  the  equilibrium  provided  for 
in  paragraph  1,  point  3,  of  the  protocol  (text  of  the 
protocol  continues  unreleased). 

3  Not  stated. 

American  Embassy, 
Brussels,  Belgium,  November  24,  1947. 
Trade  Agreement  Between  Belgo-Luxem- 

bourg  Economic  Union  and  Soviet  Mili¬ 
tary  Government  in  Germany,  of  Novem¬ 
ber  10,  1947 

On  November  10,  1947  a  Trade  Agreement 
was  concluded  between  the  Soviet  Military 
Government  in  Germany  and  the  Belgo-Lux- 
embourg  Economic  Union  covering  trade  be¬ 
tween  the  Soviet  Zone  of  Occupation  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  the  countries  of  the  Economic 
Union. 

The  Agreement  includes  List  A  specifying 
the  products  which  are  to  be  exported  from 
the  Soviet  Zone  of  Occupation  in  Germany 
List  B  which  enumerates  the  products  which 
will  be  authorized  for  export  from  the  Belgo- 
Luxembourg  Economic  Union  to  the  Soviet 
Zone  of  Occupation  in  Germany.  Among  the 
items  to  be  furnished  from  the  Soviet  Zone 
of  Occupation  are  sewing  machines,  textile 
machinery,  typewriters,  calculating  machines 
and  parts,  optical  and  laboratory  glassware, 
electrical  equipment,  wool  products,  etc.  The 
Belgo-Luxembourg  Economic  Union  is  to  fur¬ 
nish  for  the  Soviet  Zone  of  Occupation  in 
Germany  items  such  as  super-phosphates 
and  other  fertilizers,  sensitized  photographic 
paper,  rubber  products,  wool  products,  copper 
and  zinc  semi-manufactures,  miscellaneous 
machinery,  etc. 

The  Trade  Agreement  is  to  be  in  effect  for 
a  period  of  one  year. 

There  are  included  as  part  of  the  Trade 
Agreement  an  exchange  of  letters  between 
the  heads  of  the  two  delegations,  in  which 
agreement  is  signified  covering  the  supplying 
to  the  Belgo-Luxembourg  Economic  Union 
from  the  Soviet  Zone  of  Occupation,  of  raw 
furs,  potassium  nitrate,  textile  machinery 
and  parts,  while  the  Belgo-Luxembourg  Eco¬ 
nomic  Union  on  its  part  is  to  export  rabbit 
fur,  horses,  leather  products,  non-ferrous 
metals,  semi-manufactures,  etc.;  an  ex¬ 
change  of  letters  whereby  the  two  parties  au¬ 
thorize  the  conclusion  of  contracts  between 
firms  in  the  Soviet  Zone  of  Occupation  and 
firms  in  the  Belgo-Luxembourg  Economic 
Union  on  bases  other  than  those  referred  to 
in  the  Commercial  and  Payments  Agree¬ 
ments;  and  an  exchange  of  letters  agreeing 
upon  the  furnishing  of  transportation  for 
heavy  products  by  means  other  than  railway, 
between  the  two  areas. 

The  Agreement  also  includes  a  Payments 
Agreement  specifying  that  payments  in  the 
Soviet  Zone  of  Occupation  will  be  made 
through  the  intermediary  of  the  Garantie- 
und  Kreditbank  and  in  the  Belgo-Luxem¬ 
bourg  Economic  Union  through  the  interme¬ 
diary  of  the  National  Bank  of  Belgium  at 
Brussels  or  through  other  banks  which  may 
have  been  authorized  by  those  competent 
in  Belgo-Luxembourg  exchange  matters. 
For  this  purpose  The  Garantie-und  Kredit¬ 
bank  at  Berlin  will  open  for  the  account  of 
the  Soviet  Zone  of  Occupation  an  account  ■ 
in  Belgian  francs  with  The  National  Bank 
of  Belgium  acting  in  the  name  of  the  Belgian 
Government.  The  Garantie-und  Kreditbank 
may  also  open  a  Belgian  franc  account  in 
other  approved  banks  and  the  latter  may 
open  accounts  with  The  Garantie-und 
Kreditbank. 

The  Garantie-und  Kreditbank  of  Berlin 
and  the  National  Bank  of  Belgium  at  Brussels 
have  the  right  to  demand  at  all  times  pay¬ 
ment  in  dollars  of  the  United  States,  of  the 
balance  in  their  account  in  the  National  Bank 
of  Belgium.  Upon  agreement  of  the  two 
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banks  such  payment  may  be  made  in  an¬ 
other  currency.  Nevertheless,  neither  of  the 
two  banks  may  demand  payment  of  the  bal¬ 
ance  above-mentioned,  if  this  balance  does 
not  exceed  10,000,000  Belgian  francs.  If  the 
balance  exceeds  10,000,000  francs  payment 
may  be  demanded  only  of  the  amount  ex¬ 
ceeding  10,000,000  Belgian  francs.  The  pay¬ 
ments  agreement  comes  into  force  on  the 
date  the  commercial  agreement  comes  into 
effect  and  has  the  same  duration  as  the 
latter. 

There  are  attached  a  copy  and  translation 
of  the  commercial  and  payments  agreements, 
copies  of  the  letters  referred  t  >  hereinabove, 
and  lists  A  and  B  attached  to  the  trade  agree¬ 
ment. 

Charles  H.  Ducot£, 
Commercial  Attach 6. 

Enclosure  to  Report  No.  617  Dated  Novem¬ 
ber  24,  1947,  From  the  American  Embassy,'' 
Brussels,  Belgium 

AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  THE  SOVIET  MILITARY 
GOVERNMENT  IN  GERMANY  AND  THE  BELGIAN 
GOVERNMENT  REGARDING  TRADE  BETWEEN  THE 
SOVIET  ZONE  OF  OCCUPATION  IN  GERMANY  AND 
AND  THE  BELGO-LUXEMBOURG  ECONOMIC 
UNION 

In  order  to  develop  commercial  relations 
between  the  Soviet  Zone  of  Occupation  in 
Germany  and  the  Belgo-Luxembourg  Eco¬ 
nomic  Union,  the  Soviet  Military  Govern¬ 
ment  in  Germany  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
Belgian  Government  acting  in  its  own  name 
and  by  virtue  of  existing  agreements  in  the 
name  of  the  Luxembourg  Government  on 
the  other  hand,  have  agreed  upon  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

Article  1 

The  Soviet  Military  Government  in  Ger¬ 
many  will  authorize  the  exportation  of  arti¬ 
cles  enumerated  in  List  A  attached  hereto 
and  the  importation  of  the  products  enu¬ 
merated  in  List  B  attached  hereto,  during  a 
period  of  one  year,  beginning  with  Novem¬ 
ber  10,  1947. 

Article  2 

The  Belgian  Government  will  authorize 
exportation  of  the  articles  enumerated  in 
List  B  attached  hereto  and  the  importation 
of  the  products  enumerated  in  List  A  at¬ 
tached  hereto  during  a  period  of  one  year 
beginning  with _  (sic). 

Article  3 

The  delivery  of  the  articles  specified  in 
Lists  A  and  B  attached  hereto,  in  conformity 
with  Articles  1  and  2  of  the  present  Agree¬ 
ment  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  contracts 
entered  into  between  the  Department  of 
Foreign  Trade  of  the  Soviet  Military  Govern¬ 
ment  in  Germany  or  of  firms  or  organiza¬ 
tions  of  the  Soviet  Zone  of  Occupation  in 
Germany,  authorized  by  said  Department 
on  one  hand  and  Belgian  or  Luxembourg 
firms  or  organizations  which  may  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  necessary  licenses  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  on  the  other  hand. 

Article  4 

The  lists  of  articles  A  and  B  included  in 
Articles  I  and  2  of  the  present  agreement 
may  be  extended  in  common  agreement  to 
other  products  not  mentioned  in  these  lists. 

Article  5 

The  parties  will  examine  willingly  and  in 
conformity  with  the  provisions  of  Article  3 
hereinabove,  the  reciprocal  offers  of  prod¬ 
ucts  produced  with  hand  labor  in  the  Soviet 
Zone  of  Occupation  in  Germany  and  in  the 
Belgo-Luxembourg  Economic  Union. 

Article  6 

The  two  Parties  will  endeavor  to  provide 
the  means  of  transportation  required  for  the 
shipment  of  the  products  to  be  exchanged. 

Article  7 

For  the  supervision  and  control  of  the 
execution  of  the  present  agreement  the  Bel¬ 


gian  Government  and  the  Soviet  Military 
Government  in  Germany  will  appoint  the 
authorized  delegates  who  will  meet  when  re¬ 
quired  and  at  the  request  of  one  or  another 
of  the  Parties,  in  order  to  discuss  the  results 
of  the  execution  of  the  Agreement  and  to 
draw  up  proposals  with  a  view  to  develop¬ 
ment  of  commercial  relations  between  the 
Soviet  Zone  of  Occupation  in  Germany  and 
the  Belgo-Luxembourg  Economic  Union. 

Article  8 

All  payments  resulting  from  the  present 
agreement  will  be  made  in  conformity  with 
the  provisions  of  the  payments  agreement 
concluded  on  this  day  between  the  two 
Parties. 

*-  Article  9 

The  present  Agreement  will  come  into 
force  on  November  10,  1947  and  will  be  valid 

until _ (sis) _  1948,  inclusive. 

In  the  event  that  the  Agreement  should 
not  be  prorogued  its  terms  will  remain  ap¬ 
plicable  until  the  definitive  settlement  of 
all  of  the  obligations  resulting  from  the 
transactions  carried  out  and  authorized  at 
the  time  it  was  in  force,  and  conformity  with 
Article  3  of  the  present  Agreement. 

Given  at  Berlin,  November  11,  1947,  each 
in  French  and  Russian.  In  duplicate.  These 
two  versions  are  valid. 

FOR  THE  SOVIET  MILITARY  GOVERN¬ 
MENT. 

FOR  THE  BELGO-LUXEMBOURG  ECO¬ 
NOMIC  UNION. 

Enclosure  No.  3  to  Report  No.  617  Dated  No¬ 
vember  24,  1947  From  the  American  Em¬ 
bassy,  Brussels,  Belgium 

LIST  A.  MERCHANDISE  FROM  THE  SOVIET  ZONE  OF 
OCCUPATION  IN  GERMANY  TO  BE  EXPORTED  TO 
THE  BELGO-LUXEMBOURG  ECONOMIC  UNION 

1.  Scrap.  The  delivery  of  scrap  by  the 
Soviet  Zone  in  a  quantity  not  to  exceed  100,- 
000  tons  will  be  possible  only  on  the  con¬ 
dition  that  the  Belgo-Luxembourg  Economic 
Union  furnishes  steel  in  an  equivalent 
amount.  The  matter  of  delivery  of  scrap 
against  steel  will  be  examined  by  the  Belgo- 
Luxembourg  Economic  Union  at  Brussels. 

2.  Wood: 

(a)  Oak  wood,  5,000  cubic  meters. 

(b)  Sawn  lumber,  1,500  cubic  meters. 

(c)  Mine  lumber,  60,000  cubic  meters. 

3.  Potash  (40  percent  K20),  30,000  tons. 

4.  Domestic  sewing  machines  and  parts, 
3,000,000  Belgian  francs. 

5.  Machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  cloth¬ 
ing  and  parts,  3,000,000  Belgian  francs. 

6.  Typewriters  and  calculating  machines, 
printing  shop  machinery  and  parts,  5,000,000 
Belgian  francs. 

7.  Glass  products:  (a)  neutral  glass  tub¬ 
ing  and  ampoules,  (b)  pharmaceutical  am-, 
poules  in  neutral  glass,  (c)  laboratory  glass¬ 
ware,  (d)  thermometers,  (e)  colored  glass, 
(f)  optical  glass,  5,000,000  Belgian  francs. 

8.  Agricultural  products  (solely  on  an  ex¬ 
change  basis) .  « 

9.  Electrical  apparatus  and  equipment, 
5,000,000  Belgian  francs. 

10.  Crude  phenol.  Not  yet  available. 

11.  Miscellaneous  products,  20,000,000  Bel¬ 
gian  francs. 

LIST  B,  MERCHANDISE  OF  THE  BELGO-LUXEM¬ 
BOURG  ECONOMIC  UNION  TO  BE  EXPORTED  TO 
THE  SOVIET  ZONE  OF  OCCUPATION  IN  GERMANY 

1.  Semimanufactures  and  alloys  of  copper 
especially  tubes,  sheets,  and  wire,  300  tons. 

2.  Tin  oxide,  25  tons. 

3.  Miscellaneous  machines,  10,000,000  Bel¬ 
gian  francs. 

4.  Zinc  powder,  400  tons. 

5.  Stripped  flax,  200  tons. 

6.  Asbestos,  300  tons. 

7.  Wool  rags  for  unravelling,  1,000  tons. 

8.  Wool  (for  handwork  into  yarn),  6,000 
tons. 

9.  Rubber,  500  tons. 

10.  Stearic  acid,  20  tons.  • 


11.  Sensitized  products  for  photography, 
100,000  Belgian  francs. 

12.  Paper  binding  twine,  1,000  tons. 

13.  Superphosphate,  40,000  tons. 

14.  Phosphate  fertilizer  (60,000  tons). 
Not  yet  available. 

15.  Herring,  fish.  Not  yet  available. 

16.  Tanners  bark  (2,000  tons).  Not  yet 
available. 

17.  Agricultural  products  (solely  on  an 
exchange  basis). 

18.  Miscellaneous  products,  4,000,000  Bel¬ 
gian  francs. 

Note. — The  Soviet  Military  Government  in 
Germany  has  expressed  the  desire  of  obtain¬ 
ing  nonferrous  metals:  tin,  zinc,  antimony, 
copper,  nickel,  cobalt,  cadmium.  The  Belgo- 
Luxembourg  delegation  has  taken  due  note 
of  .this  desire  which  will  be  examined  with 
care. 

Enclosure  to  Report  No.  617  Dated  Novem¬ 
ber  24,  1947  From  the  American  Embassy, 
Brussels,  Belgium 

AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  THE  SOVIET  MILITARY 
GOVERNMENT  IN  GERMANY  AND  THE  BELGO- 
LUXEMBOURG  ECONOMIC  UNION  CONCERNING 
THE  PAYMENTS  RESULTING  FROM  THE  COM¬ 
MERCIAL  AGREEMENT  CONCLUDED  BETWEEN  THE 
SAME  PARTIES  ON  NOVEMBER  10,  194  7 

With  a  view  to  settling  the  payments  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  Commercial  Agreement 
signed  between  the  two  Parties,  the  Soviet 
Military  Government  in  Germany  and  the 
Belgian  Government,  acting  in  its  own  name 
as  well  as  in  the  name  of  the  Luxembourg 
Government  by  virtue  of  existing  agreements, 
are  agreed  upon  the  following: 

Article  1 

All  payments  between  the  Soviet  Zone  of 
Occupation  in  Germany  on  the  one  hand 
and  Belgium  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Lux¬ 
embourg  on  the  other,  resulting  from  the 
Commercial  Agreement  will  be  carried  out 
in  Belgian  francs. 

Article  2 

All  payments  will  be  carried  out  in  the 
Soviet  Zone  of  Occupation  in  Germany 
through  the  intermediary  of  the  Garantie- 
und  Kreditbank  (Garkrebo),  Berlin,  Jaeger  - 
strasse,  49/50  and  in  the  Belgo-Luxembourg 
Economic  Union  by  the  intermediary  of  the 
National  Bank  of  Belgium  at  Brussels  or  of 
other  banks  which  may  have  been  author¬ 
ized  for  the  purpose  by  the  competent  au¬ 
thorities  in  exchange  matters  in  the  Belgo- 
Luxembourg  Economic  Union. 

To  this  end,  the  Garantie-und  Kreditbank 
at  Berlin  will  open  for  the  account  of  the 
Soviet  Military  Government  in  Germany  an 
account  in  Belgian  francs  in  the  National 
Bank  of  Belgium  at  Brussels,  acting  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  Belgian  Government.  The  Gar¬ 
antie-und  Kreditbank  may  also  open  an  ac¬ 
count  in  Belgian  francs  in  the  other  banks 
referred  to  in  the  first  part  of  the  present 
article  and  the  latter  may  open  accounts 
with  the  Garantie-und  Kreditbank. 

-  Article  3 

The  Garantie-und  Kreditbank  at  Berlin 
and  the  National  Bank  of  Belgium  at  Brus¬ 
sels  have  the  right  to  demand  at  all  times 
the  payment  in  dollars  of  the  United  States 
of  the  balance  in  their  favor  of  the  account 
with  the  National  Bank  of  Belgium,  referred 
to  in  Article  2.  This  payment  may  be  made 
by  means  of  transfers  outside  of  the  Belgo- 
Luxembourg  Economic  Union.  By  means  of 
the  agreement  of  the  two  banks,  this  pay¬ 
ment  may  be  made  in  another  currency. 

Nevertheless,  each  of  the  two  banks  may 
not  demand  reimbursement  of  the  balance 
of  the  aforementioned  account  unless  the 
balance  exceeds  10  million  Belgian  francs. 

In  the  event  that  the  balance  should  ex¬ 
ceed  10  million  Belgian  francs  reimburse¬ 
ment  may  not  be  demanded  except  in  the 
amount  exceeding  10  million  Belgian  francs. 
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Article  4 

If  the  parity  of  the  Belgian,  franc,  that  is 
to  say,  forty  nine  thousand  three  hundred 
eighteen  Belgian  francs  eight  hundred  twen¬ 
ty  two  ten-thousands  (49,318.0822)  per  kil¬ 
ogram  of  fine  gold  should  be  modified  as  re¬ 
gards  gold  value,  the  debit  or  credit  balance 
of  the  account  of  GARKREBO  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  of  Belgium  referred  to  in  Arti¬ 
cle  3  of  the  present  agreement  will  be  ad¬ 
justed  by  the  National  Bank  of  Belgium  on 
the  date  of  the  modification  and  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  latter. 

Article  5 

The  provisions  of  the  present  Agreement 
will  apply  to  the  following  payments; 

(a)  Payment  for  merchandise  exchanged 
between  the  Parties  in  conformity  with  the 
Commercial  Agreement  of  (sic)  1947. 

(b)  Payment  of  transportation,  insurance, 
maritime  freight  and  other  charges  of  the 
same  nature. 

(c)  Payment  of  the  special  charges  inher¬ 
ent  to  commercial  operations  such  as  costs 
of  hand  labor,  of  transformation,  of  manu¬ 
facture,  repair,  etc. 

(d)  To  all  other  categories  of  operations 
which  may  be  agreed  upon  in  common  agree¬ 
ment  by  the  contracting  Parties. 

»  Article  6 

The  National  Bank  of  Belgium  and  the 
Garantie-und  Kreditbank  will  together 
establish  the  technical  regulations  for  the 
execution  of  the  reciprocal  payments  result¬ 
ing  from  the  present  Agreement. 

The  present  Agreement  will  be  put  into 
application  from  the  date  of  entry  into  force 
of  the  Commercial  Agreement  signed  today 
and  will  have  the  same  duration  as  the  latter. 

Article  8 

Upon  the  expiration  of  the  present  Agree¬ 
ment  the  balance  of  the  account  referred  to 
in  Article  2  will  bear  interest  at  3  percent  per 
year.  The  balance  and  Interest  due  will  be 
Reimbursed  in  dollars  of  the  United  States 
within  a  period  of  six  months. 

By  means  of  the  agreement  of  the  Garantie- 
und  Kreditbank  and  of  the  National  Bank  of 
Belgium,  this  reimbursement,  nevertheless 
may  be  carried  out  in  another  currency. 

Article  9 

Settlements  referred  to  in  articles  3  and  8 
above,  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  aver¬ 
age  rate,  or  in  default  of  the  latter  on  the 
basis  of  the  average  between  the  official  buy¬ 
ing  and  selling  rates  established  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  of  Belgium,  for  the  currency 
under  consideration,  on  the  date  of  liqui¬ 
dation. 

Given  at  Berlin,  November  10,  1947. 

.The  present  Agreement  is  prepared  in  du¬ 
plicate,  each  in  Russian  and  in  French,  the 
two  texts  being  valid. 

For  the  Soviet  Military  Government  in 
Germany 

For  the  Belgo-Luxembourg  Economic 
Union. 

Ankara,  August  27,  1948. 
Subject :  Turkish-Polish  Trade  and  Payments 

Agreements. 

The  Honorable 

The  Secretary  op  State, 

Washington. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  the  Em¬ 
bassy’s  airgram  No.  231  of  July  23,  1948,  in 
connection  with  the  Turkish-Polish  Trade 
and  Payments  Agreements  of  July  18,  1948, 
and  to  enclose  herewith  unofficial  transla¬ 
tions  of  the  agreements  under  reference  to¬ 
gether  with  unofficial  translations  of  letters 
exchanged  between  the  presidents  of  the  two 
trade  delegations  which  negotiated  the  agree¬ 
ments. 

In  connection  with  the  payments  agree¬ 
ment,  it  is  understood  that  when  payments 
by  the  Turkish  Central  Bank  for  Turkish  Im¬ 
ports  reach  $500,000,  no  further  payments 
will  be  made  by  the  Turkish  Central  Bank  by 


debiting  account  established  by  article  2  of 
the  payments  agreement  unless  the  Polish 
National  Bank  deposits  to  the  credit  of  the 
Central  Bank,  in  dollars  in  the  United  States 
of  America  or  in  sterling  in  London,  addi¬ 
tional  amounts  which  are  to  be  transferred 
finally  to  the  Central  Bank  at  the  end  of 
three  months  unless  payments  made  by  the 
Central  Bank  against  such  deposits  have  in 
the  meanwhile  been  liquidated  by  Polish  ex¬ 
ports  to  Turkey. 

It  should  be  noted  that  from  1936  to  1939 
annual  exports  of  Turkey  to  Poland  varied 
from  T£924,836  to  T£2,260,533,  while  imports 
from  Poland  to  Turkey  varied  from  T£361,094 
to  TfS.OCO.SSS.1  (See  restricted  enclosure  No. 
5.)  Turkish  exports  during  this  period  con¬ 
sisted  chiefly  of  tobacco,  dried  fruits,  and 
cotton.  Polish  exports  consisted  principally 
of  paper  products,  chemicals,  wood,  woolens, 
machinery,  and  steel.  There  is  enclosed  here¬ 
with  tables  setting  forth  the  statistics  on 
foreign  trade  between  Poland  and  Turkey  for 
1936  to  1939.  Since  the  war  trade  between 
the  two  countries  has  been  at  a  virtual  stand¬ 
still,  official  foreign  trade  statistics  show  no 
trade  between  the  two  countries  for  1946  and 
1947.  Turkish  exports  to  Poland  during  the 
first  five  months  of  1948  are  shown  in  foreign 
trade  statistics  as  amounting  to  T£212,155 
and  imports  amounting  to  T£616,830. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Edward  B.  Lawson, 

Counselor  of  Embassy  for  Economic  Affairs. 

(For  the  Charge  d’Affaires  ad  interim.) 


Enclosure  No.  1  to  Despatch  No.  332  Dated 
August  27,  1948,  From  the  American  Em¬ 
bassy,  Ankara,  Entitled  “Turkish-Polish 
Trade  and  Payments  Agreements.” 
(Unofficial  translation  of  the  French  text  of 
the  Turkish-Polish  trade  agreement  of 
July  18,  1948) 

TRADE  AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  TURKEY  AND 
POLAND 

The  Turkish  Government  and  the  Polish 
Government,  desiring  to  develop  their  com¬ 
mercial  exchanges  and  taking  into  consid¬ 
eration  the  stipulations  of  the  Convention 
on  Commerce  and  Navigation  between  Tur¬ 
key  and  Poland,,  dated  August  29,  1931,  are 
agreed  upon  the  following  terms: 

Article  1 

Within  the  scope  of  their  general  import 
and  export  system  in  force,  the  Turkish  and 
Polish  governments  will  accord  one  another 
reciprocally  as  favorable  as  possible  a  treat¬ 
ment  in  granting  import  and  export  permits 
and  licenses,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  commerce  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries. 

Article  2 

The  payments  relative  to  the  commer¬ 
cial  exchanges  which  will  be  made  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  terms  of  the  present 
Agreement  will  be  governed  by  the  terms 
of  the  Payments  Agreement  signed  today  be¬ 
tween  Turkey  and  Poland. 

Article  3 

The  commercial  transactions  approved  by 
the  proper  authorities  of  the  two  countries 
before  this  agreement  goes  into  effect  will  be 
liquidated  according  to  the  terms  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  system  in  force  in  each  one  of  the  two 
countries  at  the  time  of  their  approval  by 
the  respective  competent  authorities. 

Article  4 

The  transactions  approved  and  started 
during  the  period  of  validity  of  this  Agree¬ 
ment  andTiot  completed  upon  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  the  latter  will  be  liquidated  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  terms  of  this  Agreement. 

Article  5 

Merchandise  shipped  on  both  sides,  after 
this  Agreement  goes  Into  effect,  must  be  ac¬ 

1  Official  exchange  rate  1936-1939,  T£1.00=: 
$0.77;  1948,  T£1.00  =  $0,357, 


companied  by  a  certificate  of  origin,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  sample  attached  hereto,  issued 
by  the  proper  authorities  of  the  exporting 
country. 

For  shipments  the  countervalue  of  which 
does  not  exceed  100  Turkish  liras  or  35  U.  S. 
dollars  or  the  equivalent  in  another  cur¬ 
rency,  certificates  of  origin  are  not  required. 

Article  6 

A  mixed  committee  composed  of  Turkish 
and  Polish  official  representatives  will  be 
constituted  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
commercial  exchanges  between  the  two 
countries. 

This  committee  will  be  authorized  to 
superintend  the  application  of  this  Agree¬ 
ment  and  to  submit  to  the  two  governments 
any  proposal  tending  to  ameliorate  commer¬ 
cial  relations  between  Turkey  and  Poland. 

Article  7 

This  Agreement  will  become  effective  as  of 
August  1,  1948,  and  will  have  a  one-year 
period  of  validity. 

If  it  is  not  denounced  by  two  months’ 
notice  before  the  date  of  its  expiration,  it 
will  be  considered  renewed  under  the  same 
conditions  for  annual  periods. 

Done  at  Ankara  July  18,  1948,  in  two  copies, 
in  French. 

For  the  Turkish  Government: 

Fuad  Carim. 

For  the  Polish  Government: 

J.  Druto. 

Antoni  Roman. 

Protocol 

In  the  application  of  Article  1  of  the  Trade 
Agreement  signed  today  between  Turkey  and 
Poland,  the  two  contracting  parties  are  in 
agreement  on  the  following: 

1.  During  the  first  year  of  the  validity  of 
the  Ttade  Agreement  mentioned  above,  com¬ 
mercial  exchanges  between  Turkey  and 
Poland  will  be  made  according  to  the  Turkish 
and  Polish  lists  of  merchandise,  called  re¬ 
spectively  List  “A”  and  List  “B”,  attached  to 
this  Protocol. 

2.  It  is  understood  that  the  lists  thus  es¬ 
tablished  will  carry  no  prejudice  against  the 
exchange  of  merchandise  other  than  that 
mentioned  on  these  lists. 

This  Protocol  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
Trade  Agreement  signed  today  between 
Turkey  and  Poland. 

Done  at  Ankara  July  18, 1948,  In  two  copies, 
in  French. 

For  the  Turkish  Government: 

Fuad  Carim. 

For  the  Polish  Government : 

J.  Druto, 

Antoni  Roman. 

List  A.  Merchandise  To  Be  Exported  From 
Turkey  Into  Poland 

Opium,  sponges,  skins  of  small  animals 
and  half-opened  skins,  game-animal  skins, 
beeswax,  lard,  ground-nuts,  tobacco,  dried 
fruits  (almonds,  pistachios,  walnuts,  hazel¬ 
nuts,  raisins,  figs,  etc.). 

Asbestos,  antimony,  copper,  mercury,  mag¬ 
nesite,  emery,  mohair,  hemp  thread,  flax 
fiber,  cotton,  wool  in  grease,  flaxseed  oil, 
hazelnut  oil,  laurel  (bay)  oil,  rape-seed  oil, 
styrax  oil,  flaxseed,  hempseed,  blue  poppyseed, 
rape-seed,  castor -oil  seed,  oil-cake,  valonia, 
valex,  pine  bark,  extract  of  pine  bark,  lico¬ 
rice  root,  licorioe  extract,  madder-root,  gum 
tragacanth,  madder,  gall-nuts,  sumac,  me¬ 
dicinal  plants,  Spanish  licorice. 

List  B.  Merchandise  To  Be  Exported  From 
Poland  Into  Turkey 

Sugar,  window  glass,  cast  glass,  crockery 
and  china,  sanitary  porcelain,  slabs  of  baked 
clay,  varnished  tiles  for  bathrooms,  news¬ 
print,  wrapping  paper,  cigarette  paper,  type¬ 
writers,  oil-cans  keys  (type  0.25,  0.35,  0.75), 
various  lubricators,  Stauffer  system  grease 
cups,  garage  levers,  lead  tubes,  outboard 
motors,  geodetic  instruments,  different  ele- 
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ments  for  lighting  installation,  dressmaking 
and  tailoring  articles  in  metal  (zippers,  snap 
fasteners,  iron  fasteners). 

Burners  for  kerosene  lamps,  alum  of 
chrome-ammonium,  arsenic,  antichlor,  zinc 
white,  sodium  bichromate,  carbon  electrodes, 
nitric  acid,  ammonium  carbonate,  aluminum 
sulphate,  anticorrosive  products,  pharmaceu¬ 
tical  products,  agricultural  machinery  (plows, 
harrows,  cultivators,  plowshares) ,  galvanized 
pails  and  enameled  household  articles, 
ground  and  telephone  electric  cables,  agricul¬ 
tural  tools  (shovels,  spades,  pickaxes,  scythes, 
and  sickles),  transformers  and  electric  ma¬ 
chines,  small  pumps  with  flanges,  electro¬ 
technical  materials,  Bergman  tubes,  water 
meters,  rolling  stock  for  railroads,  zinc  alloys, 
and  zinc  sheets,  cast-iron  sanitary  installa¬ 
tions,  ‘‘Szwabe”  semiautomatic  weaving 
looms,  cast-iron  sewer  pipes,  steel  castings, 
iron  castings,  bicycles  and  spare  parts,  shut¬ 
ters  and  roller  blinds  in  metal,  combed-wool 
thread,  artiftcial-silk  thread,  linen  thread, 
wool  felt,  cotton  goods,  woolen  goods,  tomo- 
fan  (cellophane) ,  rails,  bakers’  ovens,  cement, 
dextrin,  locks  and  hinges  for  doors  and 
windows. 

Enclosure  No.  2  to  Despatch  No.  332  Dated 
August  27,  1948,  from  the  American  Em¬ 
bassy,  Ankara,  Entitled  “Turkish-Polish 
Trade  and  Payments  Agreements.” 
unofficial  translation  of  the  french  text 
of  the  payments  agreement  between  tur¬ 
key  AND  POLAND 

In  order  to  settle  payments  resulting  from 
commercial  exchange  which  will  be  made  in 
accordance  with  the  Trade  Agreement  signed 
today  between  Turkey  and  Poland,  as  well  as 
those  mentioned  in  this  Agreement,  the 
Turkish  and  Polish  governments  are  agreed 
on  the  following: 

Article  1 

The  payments  of  the  countervalue  of  Polish 
goods  Imported  or  to  be  imported  into  Tur¬ 
key  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Trade 
Agreement  signed  today,  as  well  as  any  other 
payment  by  Turkey  to  Poland  authorized  by 
Turkish  legislation  in  force  on  exchange  con¬ 
trol,  will  be  made  by  deposits  to  a  non-inter¬ 
est  bearing  account,  expressed  in  U.  S.  dol¬ 
lars  and  exempt  from  charges  of  all  kinds, 
opened  at  the  Central  Bank  of  the  Republic 
of  Turkey  in  the  name  of  the  Polish  National 
Bank. 

Article  2 

The  payments  of  the  countervalue  of 
Turkish  merchandise  imported  or  to  be  im¬ 
ported  into  Poland  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  Trade  Agreement  signed  today, 
as  well  as  any  other  payment  by  Poland  to 
Turkey  authorized  by  Polish  legislation  in 
force  on  exchange  control,  will  be  made  by 
deposits  to  a  non-interest  bearing  account, 
expressed  in  U.  S.  dollars  and  exempt  from 
charges  of  all  kinds,  opened  at  the  Polish 
National  Bank  in  the  name  of  the  Central 
Bank  of  the  Republic  of  Turkey. 

Article  3 

In  order  to  permit  payments  to  the  right¬ 
ful  parties,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  preceding  articles,  the  Central  Bank  of 
the  Republic  of  Turkey  and  the  Polish  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  will  inform  one  another  recipro¬ 
cally  from  day  to  day  of  the  payment  orders 
with  all  the  necessary  details. 

Article  4 

The  deposits  and  the  payments  will  be 
made  in  each  country  in  the  national  cur¬ 
rency  of  such  country. 

Article  5 

The  payments  to  the  rightful  parties  will 
be  made  by  the  two  aforementioned  Banks 
following  the  chronological  order  of  the  de¬ 
posits  made  to  the  accounts  mentioned  in 
Articles  1  and  2  of  this  Agreement. 


Article  6 

In  case  the  credit  balance  of  the  account 
mentioned  in  Article  1  of  this  Agreement 
should  be  insufficient  to  cover  the  payments 
of  the  Polish  National  Bank  In  Turkey,  the 
Central  Bank  of  the  Republic  of  Turkey  will 
continue  to  make  payments  by  debiting  this 
account  up  to  the  amount  of  500,000  U.  S. 
dollars,  in  accordance  with  the  payment 
orders  of  the  Polish  National  Bank. 

If  the  payment  orders  of  the  Polish  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  should  exceed  the  debit  balance 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  this 
institution  can  build  up  its  account  with 
the  Central  Bank  of  the  Republic  of  Turkey 
through  carrying-forward  operations  by  the 
transfer  to  the  latter  of  U.  S.  dollars  or  sight 
sterling  repur chasable  at  the  end  of  three 
months,  up  to  the  amount  of  500,000  U.  S. 
dollars  or  its  equivalent  in  pounds  Sterling. 

Article  7 

In  case  the  credit  balance  of  the  account 
mentioned  in  Article  2  of  this  Agreement 
should  be  insufficient  to  cover  the  payments 
of  the  Central  Bank  of  the  Republic  of  Tur¬ 
key  in  Poland,  the  Polish  National  Bank  will 
continue  to  make  payments  by  debits  to  this 
account  to  the  extent  of  500,000  U.  S.  dollars, 
in  accordance  with  the  payment  orders  of 
the  Central  Bank  of  the  Republic  of  Turkey. 

If  the  Central  Bank  of  the  Republic  of 
Turkey’s  payment  orders  should  exceed  the 
debit  balance  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
paragraph,  this  institution  can  build  up  its 
account  with  the  Polish  National  Bank 
through  carrying-forward  operations  by  the 
transfer  to  the  latter  of  U.  S.  dollars  or  sight 
sterling  repurchasable  at  the  end  of  three 
months,  up  to  the  amount  of  600,000  U.  S. 
dollars  or  its  equivalent  in  pounds  Sterling. 

Article  8 

The  two  above  mentioned,  central  banks 
shall  agree  upon  the  technical  methods  to  be 
applied  for  the  proper  functioning  of  this 
Agreement. 

Article  9 

The  Turkish  and  Polish  Governments  will 
take,  in  accordance  with  their  legislation,* 
the  necessary  measures  to  ensure  the  proper 
functioning  of  this  Agreement. 

Article  10 

Payments  relative  to  commercial  transac¬ 
tions  begun  during  the  period  of  validity  of 
this  Agreement  and  not  completed  at  the 
expiration  of  the  latter,  will  Continue  to  be 
made  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  this 
Agreement. 

Article  11 

If  at  the  expiration  of  this  Agreement  a 
balance  exists  in  the  accounts  mentioned 
in  Articles  1  and  2  in  favor  of  one  or  the 
other  of  the  contracting  parties,  this  bal¬ 
ance  will  be  liquidated  by  the  debtor  party 
by  the  exportation  of  merchandise  within  a 
period  of  six  months  from  the  date  of  ex¬ 
piration. 

The  balance  that  exists  at  the  end  of  this 
six-months’  period  must  be  liquidated  by  a 
settlement  in  free  foreign  exchange. 

Article  12 

This  Agreement  will  go  into  effect  on  the 
same  day  and  will  have  the  same  period  of 
validity  as  the  Trade  Agreement  signed  to¬ 
day. 

Done  at  Ankara  July  18,  1948,  in  two  copies, 
in  French. 

For  the  Turkish  Government: 

Fuad  Carim. 

For  the  Polish  Government: 

J.  Druto. 

Antoni  Roman. 

Liquidation  Protocol 

In  order  to  liquidate  the  old  Turkish  and 
Polish  credits,  the  Turkish  Government  and 


March  30 

the  Polish  Government  are  agreed  on  the 
following: 

ARTICLE  1 

The  balance  of  the  special  account  opened 
at  the  Central  Bank  of  the  Republic  of  Turkey 
in  the  name  of  the  Polskl  Instytut  Rozrac- 
hunkowy,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  Protocol  of  October  12,  1940,  which  will 
be  established  by  the  Central  Bank  of  the 
Republic  of  Turkey  under  date  of  August  1, 
1948,  will  be  liquidated  by  a  deposit  to  the 
credit  of  the  account  of  the  Narodowy  Bank 
Polskl  opened  at  the  Central  Bank  of  the 
Republic  of  Turkey  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  Article  1  of  the  Payments  Agreement 
signed  today  between  Turkey  and  Poland. 

ARTICLE  2 

All  other  Turkish  and  Polish  credits  exist¬ 
ing  in  the  former  Turco-Polish  clearing  ac¬ 
count  and  which  should  be  established  by 
common  agreement  between  the  two  Banks, 
after  this  Protocol  goes  into  force,  will  be 
settled  according  to  the  stipulations  of  the 
abovementioned  Payments  Agreement. 

Done  at  Ankara  on  July  18,  1948,  in  two 
copies  in  French. 

For  the  Turkish  Government: 

Fuad  Garim. 

For  the  Polish  Government: 

J.  Druto. 

Antonio  Roman. 

Enclosure  No.  3  to  Despatch  No.  332  Dated 

August  27,  1948,  From  the  American  Em¬ 
bassy,  Ankara,  Entitled  “Turkish-Polish 

Trade  and  Payments  Agreements.” 
unofficial  translations  of  letters  annexed 

TO  THE  TURKISH-POLISH  TRADE  AND  PAY¬ 
MENTS  AGREEMENTS  OF  JULY  18,  1948 

Ankara,  July  18,  1948. 
His  Excellency  Mr.  Fuad  Carim, 

Ambassador  of  Turkey, 

Secretary  General  of  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  Ankara. 

Mr.  Ambassador:  Referring  to  the  Pay¬ 
ments  Agreement  signed  today  between  Tur¬ 
key  and  Poland,  I  have  the  honor  to  inform 
you  that  the  payments  mentioned  in  Arti¬ 
cles  1  and  2  of  this  Agreement  are  those  which 
result  principally: 

(a)  from  the  delivery  of  merchandise  from 
Turkey  to  Poland  and  from  Poland  to 
Turkey;  - 

(b)  from  the  Turco-Polish  finishing  trade 
as  well  as  repair  and  construction  work; 

(c)  expenses  of  all  kinds  pertaining  to 
transportation  by  sea,  by  river,  by  land  and 
by  air  between  Turkey  and  Poland; 

(d)  additional  expenses  pertaining  to  the 
exchange  of  merchandise,  such  as  port  ex¬ 
penses,  storage  fees,  customs  duties  and 
maritime  agencies’  fees,  etc.; 

(e)  insurance  on  merchandise  in  Turco- 
Polish  trade  mentioned  in  paragraph  (a), 
such  as  premiums,  indemnities,  etc.; 

(f)  interests  to  be  paid  resulting  from 
commercial  traffic,  commissions,  supplies, 
brokerage,  representation  expenses,  etc.; 

(g)  payments  for  services  (fees,  remunera¬ 
tions,  stipends,  salaries)  resulting  from 
work  contracts,  etc.; 

(h)  acquisitions  of  the  rights  of  intel¬ 
lectual,  industrial  and  commercial  property 
(author’s  rights,  licenses,  patents,  trade 
marks,  etc.; 

>  (i)  expenses  of  trips,  studies  and  school¬ 

ing,  subsidies,  rents  and  food  allowances; 

(j)  of  air  other  transactions  and  obliga¬ 
tions  approved  by  the  proper  authorities  of 
the  two  governments. 

Please  accept,  Mr.  Ambassador,  the  assur¬ 
ances  of  my  highest  consideration. 

Antoni  Roman, 

President  of  the  Polish  Trade  Delegation. 
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Ankara,  July  18,  1948. 
His  Excellency  Mr.  Antoni  Roman, 

President  of  the  Polish  Trade  Delegation, 
Ankara. 

Mr.  President:  I  have  the  honor  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  dated  today 
as  follows: 

“Referring  to  the  payments  agreement 
signed  today  between  Turkey  and  Poland,  I 
have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  the  pay¬ 
ments  mentioned  in  articles  1  and  2  of  this 
agreement  are  those  which  result  princi¬ 
pally: 

“(a)  From  the  delivery  of  merchandise 
from  Turkey  to  Poland  and  from  Poland  to 
Turkey: 

“(b)  From  the  Turco-Polish  finishing 
trade  as  well  as  repair  and  construction  work; 

“(c)  Expenses  of  all  kinds  pertaining  to 
transportation  by  sea,  by  river,  by  land,  and 
by  air  between  Turkey  and  Poland; 

“(d)  Additional  expenses  pertaining  to  the 
exchange  of  merchandise,  such  as  port  ex¬ 
penses,  storage  fees,  customs  duties,  and 
maritime  agencies’  fees,  etc.; 

“(e)  Insurance  on  merchandise  in  Turco- 
Polish  trade  mentioned  in  paragraph  (a), 
such  as  premiums,  indemnities,  etc.; 

•  “(f)  Interests  to  be  paid  resulting  from 
commercial  traffic,  commissions,  supplies, 
brokerage,  representation  expenses,  etc.; 

"(g)  Payments  for  services  (fees,  remu¬ 
nerations,  stipends,  salaries)  resulting  from 
work  contracts,  etc.; 

“(h)  Acquisitions  of  the  rights  of  intel¬ 
lectual,  industrial,  and  commercial  property 


(author’s  rights,  licenses,  patents,  trade¬ 
marks,  etc.) ; 

“(i)  Expenses  of  trips,  studies  and  school¬ 
ing,  subsidies,  rents  and  food  allowances; 

“(j)  Of  all  other  transactions  and  obliga¬ 
tions  approved  by  the  proper  authorities  of 
the  two  Governments.” 

Please  accept,  Mr.  President,  the  assurances 
of  my  highest  consideration. 

Fuad  Carim. 

Ankara,  July  18,  1948. 
His  Excellency  Mr.  Fuad  carim. 

Ambassador  of  Turkey,  Secretary  General 
of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Ankara. 

Mr.  Ambassador;  i  have  the  honor  to  in¬ 
form  you  that  my  government  is  in  agree¬ 
ment  as  follows: 

If,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  validity 
of  the  payments  agreement  signed  today  be¬ 
tween  Turkey  and  Poland,  a  balance  exists  in 
favor  of  one  of  the  parties,  after  compensa¬ 
tion  of  the  accounts  mentioned  in  articles 
1  and  2  of  the  above-mentioned  agreement, 
the  mixed  committee  mentioned  in  article  6 
of  the  trade  agreement  signed  today,  will 
be  charged  with  proposing  a  solution  with  a 
view  to  liquidating  this  balance. 

•In  case  the  mixed  committee  should  not 
be  able  to  propose  a  solution  as  of  Septem¬ 
ber  1,  1949,  the  balance  in  question  must  be 
liquidated  in  free  foreign  exchange  on  Jan¬ 
uary  31,  1950,  at  the  latest. 

Please  confirm  for  me  the  agreement  of 
the  Turkish  Government  on  the  preceding. 


Please  accept,  Mr.  Ambassador,  the  assur¬ 
ances  of  my  highest  consideration. 

Antoni  Roman, 

President,  Polish  Trade  Delegation.  . 

Ankara,  July  18,  1948. 
His  Excellency  Mr.  Antoni  Roman, 

President  of  the  Polish  Trade  Delegation, 
Ankara. 

Mr.  President:  I  have  the  honor  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  today  as 
follows: 

“I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  my 
Government  is  in  agreement  as  follows: 

“If,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  validity 
of  the  payments  agreement  signed  today 
between  Turkey  and  Poland,  a  balance  exists 
in  favor  of  one  of  the  parties,  after  compen¬ 
sation  of  the  accounts  mentioned  in  articles 
1  and  2  of  the  above-mentioned  agreement, 
the  mixed  committee  mentioned  in  article  6 
of  the  trade  agreement,  signed  today,  will  be 
charged  with  proposing  a  solution  with  a 
view  to  liquidating  this  balance. 

“In  case  the  mixed  committee  should  not 
be  able  to  propose  a  solution  as  of  September 
1,  1949,  the  balance  in  question  must  be 
liquidated  in  free  foreign  exchange  on  Jan¬ 
uary  31,  1950,  at  the  latest. 

“Please  confirm  for  me  the  agreement  of 
the  Turkish  Government  on  the  preceding.” 

I  should  like  to  inform  you  that  my  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  in  agreement  with  the  preceding. 

Please  accept,  Mr.  President,  the  assur¬ 
ances  of  my  highest  consideration. 

Fuad  Carim, 

President  of  the  Turkish  Trade  Delegation. 


■  Enclosure  4  to  Despatch  No.  332,  Dated  August  27,  1948,  From  the  American  Embassy,  Ankara,  Entitled:  “Turkish-Polish  Trade 

and  Payments  Agreement” 


Turkish  imports  from  Poland,  1936-1939 


Commodities 

0 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

Kilos 

Turkish 

pounds 

Kilos 

Turkish 

pounds 

Kilos 

Turkish 

pounds 

Kilos 

Turkish 

pounds 

6, 244 
122,  504 
99, 401 
777,  269 
558, 002 
524 
92,  613 
318, 196 

14,  511 
17, 827 
50,011 
72,  208 
105, 491 
643 
11,072 
89, 331 

205,  688 
4,  534,  849 
279,  553 
16,654,663 
1, 063, 900 
16,  316 
203,  696 
1,  713,  416 

543,  496 
264, 145 
185, 728 
1,280,567 
143,  512 
15, 163 
34,  739 
192,  214 

18,245 
10, 343, 777 
268,  204 
24, 923,  770 
2, 080,  581 
522,  394 
280,  258 
767,  650 

45,  562 
238,  413 
174, 068 
1,  766,  842 
254,  950 
120, 089 
66,968 
336, 963 

10, 781 
350, 371 
197, 258 
391,914 
8, 653 
51, 861 
896, 275 

1,353 
140,921 
16, 114 
49,  324 
1,739 
4,  850 
217,  457 

Paper  and  its  applications . . 

Chemical  products . . . . - 

Miscellaneous _ _ _ _ _ - . 

1,907, 113 

431,  758 

1, 975, 001 

361, 094 

24,  672, 081 

2,  659,  564 

39, 204, 889 

3, 003, 855 

Source:  Statistique  Annuelle  du  Commerce  Exterieur,  1939,  Ankara  1940,  published  by  the  Turkish  Central  Office  of  Statistics. 


Turkish  exports  to  Poland,  1936-1939 


1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

Commodities 

Kilos 

Turkish 

pounds 

Kilos 

Turkish 

pounds 

Kilos 

Turkish 

pounds 

Kilos 

Turkish 

pounds 

202,288 

37,111 

512,  266 

99, 032 

684, 185 

125, 980 

296,  516 

62, 209 

1,328,218 

319,  764 

1,146,  877 

327,  490 

2,  518,446 

605, 729 

653,  793 

258, 308 

57, 021 

71,  755 

1, 103,  368 

1, 313,  000 

805, 352 

1,  265,  402 

693,  860 

1,206,  052 

834,  573 

424, 387 

810,  678 

'»  379, 131 

186,  317 

69, 140 

10,  920 

4,315 

864,  000 

17,680 

475,  000 

10,  450 

1,000,000 

22,  000 

1,  885,  000 
797,  953 

41,470 

Miscellaneous— . - . — 

573,  778 

54, 139 

1,  762,  463 

131,430 

1,090, 100 

114,142 

93,  055 

Total  -  - . - 

3, 859, 878 

924,  836 

5, 810,  592 

2, 260,  533 

6,  284,  400 

2,  202,  395 

4, 338, 072 

1, 603,  409 

4 

Source:  Statistique  Annuelle  du  Commerce  Exterieur,  1939,  Ankara,  1940,  published  by  the  Turkish  Central  Office  of  Statistics. 


Mr.  MALONE.  Now  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  I  may  have  the  floor  at 
the  beginning  of  the  session  tomorrow,  I 
yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  will  the  Senator  require  to¬ 
morrow? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  would  estimate  per¬ 
haps  45  minutes,  in  addition  to  the  time 
that  might  be  required  for  debate. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  _ _ 

_RECORDS  Q£  COMMODITY 

cr:  ^ration 

During  the  delivery 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  may  be  permitted  to  yield 


to  me  for  15  minutes,  without  prejudic¬ 
ing  his  rights  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Sparkman  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator 
from  Delaware  has  asked  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
ermitted  to  yield  to  him  for  the  pur- 
statement,  and  without 
prejudicing  the  rfgfr4*»^af_  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  to  the  floor.  TUTThe*©.  cb- 
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jection?  The  Chair  hears  none  and  it 
is  So  ordered. 

R&.  MALONE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  with 
the  understanding  that  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  shall  appear 
at  the  erftf  of  my  address. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  Consent  that  my  remarks  may 
appear  at  the.  end  of  the  discussion  by 
the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so\rdered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  \Mr.  President,  last 
Friday  I  called  to  tnfc  attention  of  the 
Senate  a  certain  matfor  regarding  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  At  this 
time  I  want  to  read  for  the  Record  a  re¬ 
view  of  the  statement  which.  I  made  on 
the  floor  at  that  time  regardifi^  the  Cor¬ 
poration.  .  My  remarks  are  to  be'flrund  on 
page  3254  of  the  Congressional  >1ecord. 
I  read  as  follows:  \ 

It  has  been  reported  to  me,  from  sources 
which  I  consider  very  reliable,  that  over  $3s 
000,000  of  receivables  in  the  general  cob 
modities  purchase  program  could  not  be  sup¬ 
ported  or  verified  because  of  faulty  account¬ 
ing  policies  and  poorly  devised  procedures. 

In  the  case  of  certain  other  programs  it 
was  also  Impossible  to  support  the  recorded 
balances  of  receivables,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  claims  in  the  case  of  cotton  loans 
held  by  the  Corporation.  It  had  made  no 
effort  to  prove  the  accuracy  of  the  total 
amount  of  loans  and,  therefore,  I  under¬ 
stand  that  the  total  amount  of  loans  reported 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  banks,  as  custodians, 
could  not  be  reconciled  with  the  records  of 
the  Corporation.  At  least  one  duplication 
of  over  $2,000,000  has  been  reported  to  me. 

I  also  understand  that  the  wheat  loans 
are  overstated  by  about  $4,000,000  with  the 
corresponding  overstatement  In  accounts 
payable. 

The  book  value  of  the  inventories  held  by 
the  Corporation  as  of  June  30,  1945,  was  in 
excess  of  $1,000,000,000,  but  it  has  been  re¬ 
ported  to  me  that  it  was  not  possible  to  verify 
this  amount  physically. 

After  making  that  statement,  which  I 
had  received  from  a  source  which  I  con¬ 
sidered  reliable,  I  sent  to  the  desk  a  reso¬ 
lution  on  behalf  of  myself  and  five  of 
my  colleagues,  the  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Mr.  Martin],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Kem],  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Jenner],  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Watkins],  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Capehart],  and  asked  that 
the  General  Accounting  Office  be  '  re¬ 
quired,  on  or  before  April,  to  present  the 
audits  of  this  Corporation  for  the  years 
1943,  1844,  and  1945. 

I  notice  that  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Lucas]  is  absent  from  the  Chamber 
at  this  time.  I  am  sorry/  He  objected 
to  the  consideration  of  the  resolution  at 
that  time.  On  Monday,  after  a  confer¬ 
ence  with  the  General  Accounting  Office 
officials,  I  was  promised  that  those  rec¬ 
ords  would  be  submitted  to  the  Congress 
during  this  week,  and  that  it  would  not 
be  necessary  to  have  the  resolution 
passed.  Therefore,  on  Monday  I  with¬ 
drew  the  resolution,  and  at  that  time 
stated  that  the  General  Accounting  Of¬ 
fice  had  substantially  confirmed  my 
position. 

Today,  Mr.  President,  the  audits  for 
those  years  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  are  in  the  possession  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  having  been  delivered  this  afternoon 


to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Thqmas],  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry.  I  have  those 
records  in  my  hand  at  this  time. 

It  might  interest  Members  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  to  know  that  the  one  error  which  I 
made  in  my  statement  last  Friday  was 
that  I  was  $16,000,000  short  in  stating 
the  amount  by  which  the  accounts  were 
out  of  line.  When  I  said  they  were 
$350,000,000  of  unreconciled  accounts,  I 
was  $16,000,000  short. 

The  report  from  which  I  shall  read  was 
submitted  to  the  Congress  today  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States,  the  Honorable  Lindsay  C. 
Warren.  I  read  first  from  page  51  of 
that  report : 

The  amount  of  $366,643,129  recorded  as  due 
from  sales  made  in  the  general  commodities 
purchase  program  could  not  be  supported  nor 
verified. 

Thus  when  I  stated  on  the  Senate  floor 
last  Friday  that  I  had  been  informed  that 
over  $350,000,000  of  receivables  in  the 
general  commodity  purchase  program  / 
jiould  not  be  supported  or  verified  I  way 
-iking  an  understatement  by  mojre 
thhn  $16,000,000.  The  information  which 
I  shall  quote  from  this  report  so 
astounding  that  I  shall  let  it  speak  for 
itself.  X  / 

I  shall\ead  for  the  Record  syfew  brief 
excerpts  rfcpm  this  report  f.cr  the  in¬ 
formation  oMhe  Senate.  / 

On  pages  s\nd  6  of  the^teport  we  find 
the  following  statement.' 

Operating  responsibilities  within  the  cor¬ 
poration  at  times  iwafe  not  apportioned 
among  the  officials  iCo  any  great  extent 
according  to  the  ncyma^  functional"  charac¬ 
teristics  of  their  oflfce,  anV  broad  delegations 
of  responsibility/ and  authority  were  not 
made.  As  a  resjift,  the  internal  operation  has 
been  organized  less  effectively  than  would 
have  been  Jfesirable.  This  is\narticularly 
true  of  Vcm  War  Foods  Administration  era 
( 1943^45 tr  During  much  of  that  period 
there  was  poor  organization,  lack  oXcoordi- 
natioq/uncertainty  of  policies,  constant  con¬ 
fusion  from  frequent  reorganizationsXand 
exjifemely  high  turn-over  in  executive  per 
sghnel. 

r  Weakness  in  management,  and  operations? 
or  accounting  were  attributed  in  large  part 
by  the  corporation  to  the  stresses  and 
exigencies  occasioned  by  the  war.  We  believe 
that,  while  this  is  true  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  effect  would  have  been  less  if  a  more 
sound  managerial  control  had  existed  at  the 
time. 

Turning  to  pages  31  and  32  of  this 
report,  we  find  this  statement: 

*  Our  examination  of  the  affairs  of  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  was  seriously  im¬ 
peded  by  major  deficiencies  in  accounting 
policies  and  procedures  and  methods  of 
financial  recording.  *  «  *  The  primary 

causes  of  the  failure  of  the  accounting  func¬ 
tion  were  found  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
functions  of  the  Corporation  were  inter¬ 
mingled  with  others  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  apparent  lack  of  appreciation 
by  the  management  of  the  necessity  for  ac¬ 
curate  financial  reporting. 

Turning  to  page  32,  section  B,  we  find 
this  statement: 

The  Corporation  did  not  maintain  ade¬ 
quate  control  over  amounts  recorded  as  be¬ 
ing  receivable  or  payable.  It  was  not  pos¬ 
sible  in  many  Instances  to  determine  who 
owed  amounts  purporting  to  be  receivable 
or  to  whom  amounts  recorded  as  owing  were 


due.  It  also  was  not  possible  to  determine 
that  all  amounts  owed  to  or  by  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  were  reflected  in  the  accounts.  / 

On  page  33  of  the  report,  section  12, 
subsection  (f),  we  find  this  statement: 

The  Corporation  did  not  exercise  satisfac¬ 
tory  control  over  its  investments  in  fixed 
assets  particularly  grain  bin ar  and  related 
equipment.  Records  were  ncjjr'maintained  in 
such  a  way  as  enabled  thyuorporation  (or 
us)  to  know  the  location  or  condition  of 
such  assets,  whether,  intact,  they  were  still 
owned  by  the  Corporation,  or  whether  all  in¬ 
come  resulting  from  Dental  or  sales  had  been 
received.  / 

"cular  attention  to  that 
Suse  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
the  records  were  kept  in 
that  neither  the  Corpora- 
le  General  Accounting  Office 


I  invite 
statement, 
eral  says 
such  a 
tion  nor 

could  determine  the  location  or  condition 
of  thg  grain  bins,  or  whether  or  not  the 
grai^  bins  were  still  owned  by  the  Cor¬ 
poration.  In  other  words,  they  did  not 
kfiow  what  they  owned  or  what  they  were 
doing,  which  partly  may  explain  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator’s  confusion  regarding  their 
grain-storage  facilities  during  the  recent 
political  campaign. 

On  pages  34  and  35  of  the  report  we 
find  the  following  statement: 

To  some  extent  the  Corporation’s  financial 
statements  were  on  a  cash  basis,  transac¬ 
tions  having  been  recognized  in  the  under¬ 
lying  accounts  only  at  the  point  in  time  when 
they  resulted  in  the  receipt  or  disbursement 
of  cash.  In  addition,  there  were  delays  in 
the  reporting  of  transactions,  including  cash 
transactions  and  further  delays  in  disposing 
of  accounting  data.  The  amount  of  assets, 
liabilities,  revenues,  and  expenses  which  were 
omitted  from,  or  improperly  classified  in,  the 
Corporation’s  financial  statements  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  these  circumstances  were  not  deter¬ 
minable.  Unrecorded  liabilities  are  known 
to  have  existed,  but  no  representations  can 
be  made  concerning  either  their  aggregate 
amount,  which  we  believe  was  substantial,  or 
their  effect  upon  the  financial  statements. 

On  pages  51  and  52  of  the  report  we 
find  the  following  statement : 

The  segregation  of  receivables  between 
those  due  from  Government  agencies  and 
others  was  made  by  the  use  of  data  presented 
by  the  Corporation  as  a  basis.  The  accounts 
aintained  did  not  provide  an  adequate 
^dium  for  such  a  segregation,  and  the  seg¬ 
regation  made  by  the  Corporation  could  not 
be  supported  in  full  by  analysis. 

Ths^ amount  of  $366,643,129  recorded  as 
due  frAm  sales  made  in  the  general  com- 
modities'uurchase  program  could  not  be  sup¬ 
ported  noV  verified.  The  recorded  balances 
of  individual  accounts  are  subject  to  quali¬ 
fication  as  ahresult  of  faulty  application  of 
accounting  policies  and  poorly  devised  pro¬ 
cedures. 

*  *  *  In  th^case  of  certain  other  pro¬ 

grams,  it  was  also  impossible  to  support  or 
verify  recorded  balaiXes  of  receivables,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  case  o^plaims  and  miscella¬ 
neous  receivables. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  questhp?  I  do  not 
wish  to  delay  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  floor.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  ^he  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nebraska  so  that  he  iHny  ask 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  a  question. 

Mr.  "WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
heard  this  subject  batted  back  and  forth 
between  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Williams]  and  the  Senator  from 
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AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Wherry  to  the, bill  (S.  1209) 
to  amend  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  viz: 

1  On  page  6,  line  2,  beginning  with  the  words  “To 

2  enable”  strike  out  down  through  line  9. 
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AMENDMENTS 

« 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Wherry  to  the  bill  (S.  1209) 
to  amend  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  viz: 

1  On  page  5,  beginning  with  the  dollar  sign  in  line  14 

2  strike  out  down  through  the  date  “1950”  in  line  17  and 

3  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  “$3,638,000,000  for 

4  the  period  April  3,  1949,  through  April  2,  1950”. 

5  On  page  5>  lines  18  and  19,  strike  out  “June  30,  1949”, 

6  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “April  2,  1949”,  in  line  23  strike 

7  out  “the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1950”  and  insert  in 

8  lieu  thereof  “the  period  ending  April  2,  1950”,  and  on  page 

9  6,  line  2,  strike  out  “fiscal  year”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
10  “period”. 
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AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Malone  to  the  bill  (S.  1209) 
to  amend  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  viz:  At 
the  end  of  the  bill  insert  the  following  new  section: 

1  Sec.  .  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 

2  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  as- 
9  sistance  rendered  under  such  Act  to  any  participating  country 
4  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be  on  the  basis 
<r>  of  loans  only;  except  that  this  subsection  shall  not  apply 
b  to  assistance  rendered  in  the  form  of  food  or  medicines  for 

7  the  relief  of  human  suffering  in  a  participating  country  if  the 

8  Administrator  finds,  and  the  President  approves  such  find- 

9  ing,  that  due  to  temporary  conditions  an  emergency  exists 
19  in  such  country  which  the  government  thereof  is  unable  to 
11  meet. 


3-30-49 - A 


1  (b)  All  such  loans  shall  be  fully  and  adequately  se- 

2  cured.  The  Administrator,  under  such  terms  and  conditions 

3  as  he  shall  prescribe,  may  take  over  or  provide  for  the 

4  administration  and  liquidation  of  any  collateral  accepted 

5  by  him  as  security  for  such  loans.  Such  loans  may  be  made 

6  directly  upon  promissory  notes  or  by  way  of  discount  or 

7  rediscount  of  obligations  tendered  for  the  purpose,  or  other- 

8  wise,  in  such  form  and  in  such  amount  and  at  such  interest 

9  or  discount  rates  as  the  Administrator  may  approve.  Each 
19  such  loan  may  be  made  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three 

11  years,  and  the  Administrator  may  from  time  to  time  extend 

12  the  time  of  payment  of  any  such  loan,  through  renewal, 

18  substitution  of  new  obligations,  or  otherwise,  but  the  time 
11  for  such  payment  shall  not  be  extended  beyond  ten  years 
l'1  from  the  date  upon  which  such  loan  was  made  originally. 

19  Such  loans  may  be  made  either  directly  or  in  cooperation 
11  with  banks  or  other  lending  institutions  through  agreements 

18  to  participate  or  by  the  purchase  of  participations,  or 

19  otherwise. 
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81st  CONGRESS 
1st  Session  - 


S.  1209 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  30  (legislative  day,  March  18),  1940 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  McCarran  to  the  bill  (S. 
1209)  to  amend  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948, 
viz:  On  page  11,  line  5,  insert  the  following: 

1  (c)  That  section  112  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  at 

2  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection : 

3  “(j)  The  Administrator  shall,  in  providing  assistance 

4  in  the  procurement  of  commodities  in  the  United  States, 

5  make  available  United  States  dollars  for  marine  insurance 

6  on  such  commodities  where  such  insurance  is  placed  on  a 

7  competitive  basis  in  accordance  with  normal  trade  practices 

8  prevailing  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II.  In  the 

9  event  any  participating  country  directly  or  indirectly  pre- 
10  vents  United  States  companies  from  competing  for  marine 
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1  insurance  on  commodities  procured  in  the  United  States 

2  with  funds  from  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration, 

3  the  Administrator  shall  require  that  all  marine  insurance 

4  on  such  commodities  procured  with  such  funds  and  shipped 

5  to  such  countries  shall  be  insured  with  companies  author- 

6  ized  to  do  a  marine  insurance  business  in  the  United  States/’ 
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tied  “Mission  Accomplished,"  published  in'  i 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  of  March 
27,  KJ40,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE— ENROLLED 
BILL  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

A  messaiia.  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  b^  Mr.  Chaffee,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks\announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed,  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bill  and  joint  resolu¬ 
tion,  and  thevvwere  signed  by  the  Vice 
President:  / 

H.  R.  3910*  An  act  to  extend  for  a  temporary 
period  the  provisions  of  the  District  of  Co-, 
lumbialCmergency  Rent  Act;  and 
H,-J.  Res.  203.  Joint  resolution  to  maintain: 
the’ status  quo  with  respect  to  the  exemption,  j 
from  the  tax  on  transportation  of  persons,  of 
foreign  travel  via  Newfoundland  '  -E 


EXTENSION  OP  EUROPEAN  RECOVERY 
PROGRAM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1209)  to  amend  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  yester¬ 
day  when  I  delayed  completing  my  state¬ 
ment  in  order  that  the  Senate  might  re¬ 
cess  until  today  I  had  submitted  an 
amendment,  which  the  Senators  will  find 
in  theTlECORD. 

At  this  time  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  a  state¬ 
ment  which  I  made  a  year  ago,  on  March 
4, 1948,  in  regard  to  what  was  then  known 
as  the  Marshall  plan,  now  known  as  ECA. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Peace  and  Safety  of  the  United  States 

The  peace  and  safety  of  this  Nation  is 
seriously  threatened,  through  the  complete 
absence  of  a  definite  foreign  policy,  telling 
our  own  people  and  the  nations  of  the  world 
what  we  consider  will  threaten  our  ultimate 
peace  and  safety,  and  the  complete  absence 
of  a  military  organization  spearheaded  by  an 
air  corps  to  enforce  our  pronouncement. 

The  basic  subject  of  foreign  policy  has 
never  been  discussed  with  the  American 
people,  through  two  world  wars,  and  now 
the  Marshall  plan  is  in  the  same  category. 
The  basic  subject  at  issue  (as  it  was  in 
1823  when  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  estab¬ 
lished  to  protect  South  America  and  the 
Western  Hemisphere  from  encroachment 
from  the  European  empire-minded  nations) 
is  what  areas — and  naming  the  nations  in  the 
Europeans  and  Middle  East  countries,  includ¬ 
ing  Asia  and  the  South  Seas — is  it  necessary 
for  us  to  currently  protect  for  our  own  ulti¬ 
mate  safety?  Until  this  decision  is  made  no 
plan  to  make  it  effective  can  be  intelligently 
discussed. 

HUNGRY  PEOPLE - COMMUNISM - REHABILITATION 

OF  INDUSTRY 

It  is  impossible  to  consider  the  feeding 
of  hungry  people — the  stopping  of  commu¬ 
nism — and  the  rehabilitation  of  industry  as 
one  subject.  We  only  confuse  ourselves. 

As  a  result  we  mix  our  emotions  with  the 
facts  and  become  unwilling  victims  of  the 
greatest  propaganda  machine  ever  established 
in  Washington;  let  us  take  them  one  at  a 
time: 

FEEDING  HUNGRY  PEOPLE 

Feeding  emergency  hungry  people  of 
Europe  or  of  any  other  area  is  a  matter  of 
charity  and  must  be  so  considered  apart  from 
other  considerations.  The  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  appropriated  nearly  $1,500,- 
000,000  during  the  last  12  months  for  that 


purpose  alone,  and  has  appropriated  $24,000,- 
000,000  and  handed  it  to  the  nations  of  the 
world  without  hope  of  repayment  since  the 
close  of  World  War  II  in  1945. 

INDUSTRIAL  REHABILITATION 

The  rehabilitation  of  the  industries  of 
the  16  Marshall  plan  European  countries, 
entirely  separate  from  feeding  hungry  people, 
can  then  be  accomplished  as  a  purely  busi¬ 
ness  transaction  in  the  same  manner  as  such 
industrial  plants  were  financed  in  this 
country  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor¬ 
poration  during  depression  and  World  War 
II  years. 

A  reasonable  amount  of  money,  say  $1,- 
000,000,000  could  be  appropriated  and  made 
available  to  the  RFC  or  to  the  World  Bank 
for  that  specific  purpose,  simply  providing 
that  the  RFC  rules  and  regulations  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  any  foreign-business  loans. 

Their  rules  provide  for  an  investigation  of 
the  feasibility  of  such  an  industry  by  an  ex¬ 
perienced  investigator  in  the  respective  field, 
with  an  estimate  of  cost,  together  with  a  list 
of  the  needed  machinery  and  supplies.  They 
further  provide  for  a  lien  or  mortgage  to  be 
taken  on  such  equipment — the  stock  or 
shares  of  the  existing  organization  to  be 
hypothecated  as  additional  security  for  such 
loan,  and  then  the  signature  of  the  applicant 
is  required. 

It  will  prove  a  pleasant  surprise  to  both  the 
Congress  and  to  the  State  Department  the 
relatively  small  amount  of  funds  that  the 
•European  nations  will  require  for  industrial 
plant  refinancing,  if  such  loans  must  be  se¬ 
cured  on  a  business  basis. 

The  entire  thesis  and  point  of  my  argu¬ 
ment  is  that  the  feeding  of  hungry  people, 
whether  located  in  this  or  any  other  nation — 
the  international  policy  of  protecting  the 
integrity  of  foreign  areas  in  the  interest  of 
our  own  ultimate  safety — and  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  industrial  plants  in  such  foreign  na¬ 
tions,  must  be  considered  separately  to  make 
sense  and  to  be  understood  by  our  own 
people. 

The  extent  that  we  can  and  should  feed  the 
hungry  people  of  the  world — and  the  amount 
of  money  we  may  loan  for  rehabilitation  of 
Industrial  plants  on  a  business  basis  through¬ 
out  the  world — is  the  particular  business  and 
responsibility  of  tire  Congress  of  the  United 
States — while  the  international  policy,  the 
determination  of  the  areas  and  nations  of  the 
world  that  we  must  currently  protect  for 
our  own  ultimate  safety  is  a  State  Depart¬ 
ment  matter.  ^  • 

COMMUNISM - INTEGRITY  OF  NATIONS 

Stopping  communism  through  protecting 
the  integrity  of  the  nations  of  the  world  that 
we  decide,  after  full-  discussion  and  study, 
we  must  currently  protect  for  our  own  ulti¬ 
mate  safety,  is  a  matter  of  our  own  integrity 
and  frankness  with  our  own  citizens — and 
with  the  nations  of  the  world. 

If  we  should  decide,  after  full  considera¬ 
tion  of  our  experience  through  two  world 
wars — and  our  improved  methods  of  defense 
and  offense — that  a  threat  to  the  Integrity  of 
any  member  nation  of  the  United  Nations 
Organization,  by  any  other  nation  would 
constitute  a  threat  to  our  ultimate  safety — 
then  President  Monroe’s  exact  words  could 
be  utilized  in  announcing  an  extension  of 
the  established  Monroe  Doctrine,  leaving  out 
any  reference  to  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
and  say,  in  effect,  to  the  world  and  to  the 
American  people  that: 

“We  owe  it  therefore  to  candor,  and  to  the 
amicable  relations  existing  between  the 
United  States  and  those  powers,  to  declare 
that  we  should  consider  any  attempt  on  their 
part  to  extend  their  system,  as  dangerous  to 
our  peace  and  safety." 

We  should  then  build  at  once  a  military 
force,  spearheaded  by  an  air  corps  that 
would  bear  silent  evidence  to  all  concerned 


that  we  were  ready  and  able  to  enforce  the 
extended  doctrine,  just  as  we  have  enforced 
the  original  Monroe  Doctrine  covering  the 
Western  Hemisphere  for  more  than  125  years, 
and  which  kept  us  out  of  a  major  war  for 
more  than  75  years. 

The  Congressional  Air  Policy  Board  has 
recommended  a  long-range  military  plane 
purchase  program,  which  would  provide  a 
35,000-plane  striking  force  costing  $16,800,- 
000,000  over  a  5-year  program.  The  Presi¬ 
dent’s  air  policy  board’s  recent  report  closely 
parallels  this  document. 

The  Armed  Service  Committees  of  Congress 
should  immediately  check  these  reports  and 
if  found  correct  recommend  their  adoption 
and  the  appropriation  of  the  necessary  funds 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  for  the 
entire  5-year  program. 

Congress  could  apply  the  Marshall  plan  4- 
year  funds  of  $17,000,000,000  to  the  $16,800,- 
000,000  5-year  plane  purchase  program  and 
have  approximately  enough  left  to  continue 
the  necessary  European  nations’  feeding  pro¬ 
gram  until  they  raise  a  third  crop  and  to 
furnish  the  necessary  funds  to  the  RFC. or 
the  World  Bank  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
European  nations’  industry  under  the  Recon¬ 
struction  Finance  Corporation  rules,  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  American  citizens. 

Under  the  125-year-old  Monroe  Doctrine 
we  would  only  declare  war  when  we  judged 
that  our  own  ultimate  safety  was  threatened, 
and  we  were  the  sole  judge  in  that  event. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  which  I  submitted  yester¬ 
day  was  to  bring  about  the  lending  of 
money  to  rehabilitate  the  industries  of 
Europe;  to  rehabilitate  industries  in 
those  areas  on  the  same  basis  as  industry 
in  the  United  States  is  rehabilitated.  In 
other  words,  we  would  lend  money  to 
private  industry  in  any  nation  in  Europe 
on  the  same  basis  as  it  is  loaned  to  pri¬ 
vate  industry  in  this  country;  to  Euro¬ 
peans  on  the  same  basis  as  to  Americans. 
That  is  the  purport  of  the  amendment. 
Then,  instead  of  the  3-phase  free-trade 
program  of  the  administration,  I  sug¬ 
gested  a  flexible  import  fee  to  put  a 
floor  under  wages. 

I  stated  further  that  I  proposed  to 
show  that  we  were  arming  Russia  for 
World  War  III,  through  the  16  Marshall 
plan  or  ECA  countries,  since  they  had 
made  88  trade  treaties,  practically  all  of 
them  since  World  War  II  had  ended, 
with  Russia  and  other  nations  behind 
the  iron  curtain.  Yesterday  I  asked  that 
those  treaties  which  I  was  allowed  to 
keep,  45  of  them,  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord.  Upon  consultation  with  the  Public 
Printer,  it  was  found  to  be  a  considerable 
job.  Four  of  those  treaties  will  be  found 
in  the  Record  of  yesterday.  Forty  of  the 
treaties  were  considered  restricted.  I 
was  not  allowed  to  keep  the  restricted 
treaties.  I  was  allowed  only  to  inspect 
them.  Three  of  such  treaties  were  held 
to  be  very  confidential.  The  represent¬ 
ative  of  the  State  Department  practi¬ 
cally  held  them  in  his  hands  in  my  office 
while  I  was  allowed  casually  to  examine 
them. 

Yesterday  I  asked  that  a  complete  list 
of  those  treaties  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  and  also  a  list  of  treaties  made  by 
the  16  Marshall  plan  nations  with  Spain, 
to  show  that  normal  trade  with  Spain  is 
going  on  In  the  case  of  everyone  ex¬ 
cept  us,  including  the  ECA  European 
nations.  Four  of  the  45  treaties  on  the 
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list  will  be  found  starting  on  page  3546  of 
the  Congressional  Record  of  March  30 
(yesterday). 

I  stated  at  that  time  that  I  would  at¬ 
tempt  to  show  that  this  administration 
is  giving  lip-service  to  labor  through 
proposed  legislation  while  pulling  the 
jobs  out  from  under  their  feet  through 
this  3-phase,  free-trade  program.  That 
program  consists — first,  of  making  up 
the  trade  balance  deficits  of  the  EGA  or 
Marshall  plan  nations  with  hard-cur¬ 
rency  nations  in  cash  each  year.  Our 
chief  export  is  cash. 

Second,  the  extension  for  3  years  of 
the  1934  Trade  Agreements  Act,  which  is 
erroneously  referred  to  as  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act.  There  is,  of 
course,  nothing  reciprocal  included  in 
the  1934  Trade  Agreements  Act.  It  does 
not  operate  that  way,  and  that  is  not 
the  effect.  The  phrase  does  not  occur  in 
the  act  itself,  but  it  was  a  trick  phrase 
invented  to  sell  free  trade  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people,  and  on  that  basis  the  State 
Department  has  adopted  a  selective  free- 
trade  policy,  beginning  10  years  or  more 
ago,  selecting  a  few  industries  at  a  time 
in  the  beginning.  Now,  however,  nearly 
all  the  industries  have  come  under  the 
hammer,  and  practically  all  the  import 
fees  or  tariffs  are  below  the  critical  point 
representing  the  differential  in  cost  of 
production  of  an  article  in  this  country 
and  the  cost  of  production  in  the  coun¬ 
try  where  the  chief  competition  is 
located. 

There  are  very  few,  if  any,  products 
that  cannot  be  produced  at  a  lower  cost 
in  some  foreign  nation  and  shipped  into 
this  country,  as  compared  with  the  cost 
of  the  same  article  produced  here  with¬ 
out  any  protection. 

The  third  part  of  the  three-phase  free- 
trade  program  is  the  International  Trade 
Organization,  which  will  come  along 
later.  Heretofore  it  has  been  soft-ped¬ 
aled  so  far,  waiting  for  the  passage  of 
the  first  two  parts  of  the  program.  It 
is  the  third  part  of  the  three-phase  pro¬ 
gram,  and  the  most  dangerous  part  of 
all  since  the  ECA  Act,  including  the  ap¬ 
propriation,  and  the  extension  for  3  years 
of  the  1934  Trade  Agreements  Act  can  be 
terminated.  But  when  the  International 
Trade  Organization  Act  is  adopted  to 
make  permanent  the  free-trade  policy 
of  this  Nation,  there  is  no  retreat. 

What  is  the  International  Trade  Or¬ 
ganization  Treaty?  It  includes  58  na¬ 
tions.  Fifty-four  have  already  signed, 
and  the  others  will  sign,  as  they  have 
nothing  to  lose.  They  can  only  gain. 
There  will  be  58  nations,  with  58  votes; 
we  shall  have  exactly  the  same  vote  as 
Lithuania  or  Siam.  The  representatives 
of  those  nations  are  supposed  to  meet 
once  each  year  in  conference  and  add 
up  the  remaining  production  and  mar¬ 
kets  of  the  world  and  divide  them  be¬ 
tween  the  nations  of  the  world  eventu¬ 
ally  on  the  basis  of  population,  thus 
making  free  trade  the  permanent  and 
accepted  policy  of  this  Nation.  That,  Mr. 
President,  will  be  the  last  of  the  work¬ 
ingman  of  America,  as  we  know  the 
standard  of  living  of  this  country. 

THE  WORKERS  AND  FREE  TRADE 

Mr.  President,  maybe  the  workers  do 
not  know  it,  but  while  labor  legislation 
is  being  promised  them  the  three  part 


free-trade  program  which  will  flood  this 
Nation  with  cheap  labor  products  is  be¬ 
ing  promoted  by  the  same  administra¬ 
tion.  I  recommend  that  they  take  a 
careful  look  into  this  matter  and  decide 
how  look  into  this  matter  and  decide 
how  far  they  are  willing  to  go  in  letting 
the  goods  produced  by  low-cost  foreign 
labor  come  into  this  country. 

It  is  a  long  range  program  dominated 
by  low-living  standard  foreign  nations 
to  divide  the  American  market.  Doc¬ 
trinaire  tariff  cutting,  if  persisted  in, 
will  swell  the  flood  of  incoming  cheap 
labor  goods  and  the  standard  of  living 
here  will  go  down  just  as  certainly  as 
night  follows  day. 

In  connection  with  that  statement,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks  an  article  by  George  Roth- 
well  Brown,  published  in  the  New  York 
Journal-American  of  March  1,  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THE  POLITICAL  PARADE 

(By  George  Rotli well  Brown) 

Washington,  March  2. — The  embarrassing 
impetuosity  of  Mr.  Christopher  P.  ’Mayhew, 
in  blurting  out  the  truth  about  Britain’s 
economic  recovery  being  virtually  complete, 
presents  two  pertinent  issues  to  the  serious 
attention  of  Congress. 

While  Marshall  plan  dollars  have  been 
building  up  not  merely  British  industries 
but  those  also  of  western  Europe,  all  of 
which  are  necessarily  to  be  dangerously 
competitive  with  the  United  Estates,  we  are 
on  the  verge  of  throwing  down  the  last 
remaining  American  tariff  barriers  to  floods 
of  foreign-made  goods. 

If  the  indiscreet  remarks  of  the  British 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  at  Lake  Success, 
were  poorly  timed,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
$5,580,000,000  biU  for  another  year  of  ECA 
is  on  the  Senate  agenda,  they  were  no  more 
so  than  the  coincidental  revelation  in  Lon¬ 
don  of  the  British  Labor  Government’s  pro¬ 
gram  for  a  vast  extension  of  the  nationali¬ 
zation  of  basic  industries. 

On  the  same  day  on  which  Mr.  Paul  Hoff¬ 
man,  ECA  Administrator,  appeared  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  to 
head  ofi^  possible,  and  now  very  probable 
cut  in  the  $940,000,000  earmarked  for  Great 
Britain  under  the  program,  the  Associated 
Press  reported  in  a  London  cable  some  in¬ 
teresting  disclosures  concerning  the  steady 
onward  march  of  state  socialism  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

The  Labor  Party  is  branching  out  with  a 
vengeance.  Sugar  refining  and  water  sup¬ 
ply  industries  are  marked  for  the  hungry 
maw  that  has  already  swallowed  transpor¬ 
tation,  the  Bank  of  England,  communica¬ 
tions,  coal  mines,  and  electrical  supply.  Na¬ 
tionalized  steel  is  in  the  parliamentary 
stages. 

According  to  the  Associated  Press  report 
the  Labor  Party  has  been  examining  20  or 
30  industries  which  are  the  most  suitable, 
meaning  for  the  extension  of  socialism. 

Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress 
have  no  constitutional  authority  to  play 
Santa  Claus  to  the  whole  world. 

They  must  now  decide  whether  to  im-  < 
pose  further  strains  upon  the  American  econ¬ 
omy,  in  order  to  expand  state  socialism  in 
Great  Britain. 

They  must  decide  whether  the  United 
States  should  be  placed  on  an  all-out  free 
trade  basis,  by  the  mere  say-so  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  thus  throwing  open  the  great  Ameri¬ 
can  home  market  to  industrial  rivals  abroad 
financed,  sustained,  and  developed  with 
American  dollars. 


Winston  Churchill  has  repeatedly  de¬ 
clared  that  dollars  alone  are  keeping  so¬ 
cialism  in  power  in  United  Kingdom.  As 
recently  as  February  12,  he  again  said,  that 
the  Labor  Government  continues  in  existence 
only  because  of  gifts  from  free-enterprise, 
capitalistic  America,  whose  economic  sys¬ 
tem  they  deride  and  revile. 

The  United  States — meaning  the  men  and 
women  who  pay  taxes  to  this  -Government — 
are  building  up  the  industralization  of 
countries  of  western  Europe,  including  Great 
Britain,  beyond  their  prewar  capacity. 

Where  will  they  find  markets  for  their 
Increased  production? 

If  in  the  United  States,  what  then  will 
happen  to  American  employment.  Ameri¬ 
can  labor,  and  the  American  way  of  life? 

Mr.  MALONE.  While  our  dollars  are 
helping  to  build  up  the  competitive  in¬ 
dustries  of  western  Europe,  we  are 
blithely  going  ahead  and  increasing 
their  chance  to  invade  the  United  States 
market  by  further  reducing  our  tariff 
structure.  Mayhew,  from  England,  let 
the  cat  out  of  the  bag  when  he  said  that 
Britain’s  economic  recovery  is  virtually 
complete.  That  is  the  purport  of  this 
article.  Yet,  Mr.  President,  we  are  talk¬ 
ing  about  appropriating  another  $5,000,- 
000,000  to  increase  their  productive  ca¬ 
pacity.  In  the  meantime  socialization 
is  going  ahead  at  a  rapid  pace  in  the 
ECA  countries.  The  Bank  of  England, 
transportation,  communication,  the  coal 
mines,  the  electrical  industry,  and  steel 
production  are  now  being  nationalized, 
and  20  or  more  industries  are  being 
examined  as  to  their  suitability  for  na¬ 
tionalization. 

Churchill  has  claimed  that  the  United 
States  dollars  are  keeping  the  labor 
movement  in  power  in  England.  That  is 
the  same  Mr.  Churchill  who  is  in  our 
town  today,  and  is  almost  at  this  moment 
making  one  of  his  very  excellent 
speeches.  I  am  very  fond  of  him — and 
only  wish  he  were  taking  care  of  our  best 
interests,  as  he  is  trying  to  care  for  the 
best  interests  of  his  homeland.  While 
on  this  side  we  are  doing  everything 
possible,  by  reducing  tariffs  and  import 
fees,  to  increase  the  competitive  ad¬ 
vantage  enjoyed  by  the  low-labor-cost 
countries  in  our  markets,  and  to  dis¬ 
place  the  American  worker  through  the 
importation  of  the  products  of  European 
and  Asiatic  cheap  labor. 

But  that  is  not  all,  Mr.  President. 
Many  years  ago  American  manufactur¬ 
ers  began  to  migrate,  so  as  to  get  around 
the  trade  restrictions  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  The  purpose  then  was  to  enable 
American  manufacturers  to  get  inside  an 
otherwise  forbidden  market.  Now  the 
migration  has  recommenced,  but  this 
time  with  a  very  different  motive.  To¬ 
day  the  migration  of  American  manu¬ 
facturers  to  foreign  countries  is  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  advantage  of  the  lower- 
paid  foreign  labor  and  the  lowered  Amer¬ 
ican  import  fees  and  tariffs.  In  other 
words,  American  manufacturers  are  es¬ 
tablishing  themselves  abroad,  where 
they  use  cheap  labor  to  make  goods  to 
ship  back  into  the  United  States.  Not 
only  is  it  their  purpose  to  he  able  to  sell 
their  goods  in  the  foreign  markets,  as 
was  formerly -.their  intention;  but  they 
also  intend  to  ship  their  foreign-made 
goods  into  our  country,  and  that  is  pos¬ 
sible  because  of  the  lowering  of  United 
States  tariffs  and  import  duties,  which 
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now  constitute  no  protection  whatever 
to  American  workers.  In  fact,  they  now 
have  been  lowered  below  the  critical 
point  of  making  up  the  differential  of 
cost  between  the  cost  of  production  by 
American  labor  and  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  by  the  low-wage  foreign  labor. 

The  result  has  been  that  American 
manufacturers  are  using  the  goods  they 
manufacture  in  foreign  countries  with 
the  aid  of  foreign  labor,  to  supply  the 
market  in  the  United  States,  just  as  for¬ 
merly  they  sent  their  goods  from  the 
United  States  into  the  markets  of  for¬ 
eign  countries. 

Mr.  CAIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  CAIN.  With  reference  to  the  com¬ 
ments  being  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Nevada,  I  wonder  whether  he  has  any 
further  information  concerning  the 
number  and  character  of  American  man¬ 
ufacturers  who  apparently  or  seemingly, 
from  the  Senator’s  viewpoint,  have  re¬ 
cently  gone  abroad  to  establish  factories 
from  which  to  ship  goods  back  to  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Yes;  I  have.  A  little 
later  in  my  remarks  I  intend  to  name  a 
number  of  those  firms.  Twenty  or  30 
very  prominent  firms  were  listed  a  short 
time  ago.  Among  them  was  the  Rem¬ 
ington-Rand  lypewriter  Co.,  which  is 
laying  off  several  thousand  employees 
in  New  York,  and  is  going  to  Scotland, 
where  labor  is  much  lower  in  cost,  but  is 
also  very  efficient  and  willing  to  work; 
and  that  company  will  take  highly  effi¬ 
cient,  up-to-date  American  machinery  to 
Scotland,  and  will  establish  there  a  fac¬ 
tory  for  the  manufacture  of  typewriters, 
not  only  to  be  sold  in  the  European  mar¬ 
kets,  but  also  to  be  imported  into  the 
United  States  and  sold  in  this  country  to 
displace  American  production. 

Mr.  CAIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  once  more? 

Mr.  MALONE.  Yes. 

Mr.  CAIN.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  at  his  convenience  discuss  the 
situation  prior  to  the  war,  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  establishment  of,  factories 
abroad  by  American  firms,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  being  able  to  ship  goods  back  to 
this  country;  and  will  he  also  discuss  the 
situation  as  of  today,  so  that  we  can 
more  nearly  determine  what  is  the  trend 
in  terms  of  volume,  let  us  say. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Yes;  I  intend  to  do 
so.  I  shall  reach  that  point  a  little  later 
in  my  discussion. 

Let  me  say  now  that  before  the  war, 
we  had  an  average  duty  or  import  fee  or 
tariff  of  45  percent  on  goods  coming  into 
the  United  States.  At  the  present  time, 
the  tariff  has  been  lowered  to  approxi¬ 
mately  12  percent,  on  an  average  of  the 
dutiable  products.  On  the  average, 
over-all,  it  is  approximately  6  or  7  per¬ 
cent,  or  a'great  deal  lower  than  it  has 
ever  been.  Before  the  war,  American 
firms  such  as  automobile  manufacturers 
had  established  factories  abroad,  but  in 
very  limited  number,  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  the  foreign  market,  generally 
speak:ng.  But  now  in  establishing  fac¬ 
tories  abroad  they  have  the  additional 


purpose  of  sending  goods  from  their  for¬ 
eign  factories  into  the  American  market. 

Let  me  say  here  and  now  that  I  see  no 
difference  in  effect  between  allowing 
such  foreign-made  products  to  come  into 
the  United  States  free  of  duty  or  import 
fee,  or  under  a  duty  lower  than  the  criti¬ 
cal  point  which  makes  up-  for  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  cost  of  production 
in  the  United  States  and  the  cost  of 
foreign  manufacture — in  short,  allowing 
the  products  of  foreign  labor  to  come 
into  the  United  States  and  displace  the 
products  of  American  labor — and  allow¬ 
ing  free  immigration  of  such  low-cost 
labor — the  effect  upon  American  labor  is 
exactly  the  same — idle  men. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  was  very  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  Senator’s  remarks  about  the 
construction  of  plants  by  foreign  firms. 
In  doing  so,  I  assume  that  they  use  con¬ 
siderable  amounts  of  American  machin¬ 
ery  and  equipment.  Is  that  so? 

Mr.  MALONE.  That  is  entirely  true. 
Today  we  are  encouraging  the  use  of  our 
up-to-date  machinery  by  sending  be¬ 
tween  five  and  six  billion  dollars  a  year 
to  those  countries,  to  enable  their  people 
to  purchase  such  equipment  and  sup¬ 
plies. 

Mr.  KEM.  That  equipment  is  paid 
for  in  dollars  by  the  foreign  subsidiaries 
in  America;  is  it  not? 

Mr.  MALONE.  Yes;  unless  they  are 
able  to  have  apportioned  to  them  some  of 
the  material  for  which  the  United  States 
Treasury  pays  the  bill. 

Mr.  KEM.  Of  course,  what  they  want 
is  the  improved  American  techniques  and 
technology  and  the  latest  American  ma¬ 
chinery;  is  it  not? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  am  very  glad  the 
Senator  has  brought  up  that  particular 
point,  because  the  stereotyped  answer 
for  40  years,  of  all  economic  theorists, 
has  been,  “Of  course,  with  our  improved 
methods  and  techniques  and  know¬ 
how,  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  for¬ 
eign  cheap  labor.”  But,  Mr.  President, 
today  I  want  to  inform  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  that  the  very  latest  ma¬ 
chinery  and  technical  know-how  and 
assembly-line  methods  are  available  to 
Mr.  Jim  Rand,  in  Scotland,  where  he  is 
manufacturing  typewriters;  and  to  Mr. 
Ford,  in  England,  where  he  is  manufac¬ 
turing  automobiles;  and,  similarly,  the 
latest  American  methods  and  techniques 
will  be  available  to  any  other  foreign  fac¬ 
tories.  So  as  of  today,  the  only  differ¬ 
ences  in  costs  between  United  States 
manufacture  and  foreign  manufacture 
•are  the  differences  in  wage-living  stand¬ 
ards  and  in  efficiency. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator 
if  the  requisite  dollars  for  that  purpose 
are  made  available  now  because  the 
Marshall-aid  plan  is  furnishing  wheat 
and  other  commodities  customarily  im¬ 
ported  by  those  countries.  In  other 
words,  under  these  circumstances  they 
do  not  have  to  pay  in  dollars  for  the 
wheat  and  the  other  Imports  they  are 
receiving  under  the  Marshall-aid  plan, 
so  they  have  dollars  available  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  the  latest  Ameri¬ 


can  machinery  and  technical  equipment, 
and  thus  will  be  able  to  compete  with 
American  manufacturers  and  workmen. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  think  that  is  entirely 
true.  In  fact,  the  situation  is  practically 
reversed  from  what  it  formerly  was.  In 
other  words,  in  former  times  because  of 
the  protection  we  provided,  our  high- 
wage-living-standard  labor  was  produc¬ 
ing  in  the  United  States  commodities  for 
both  the  United  States  market  and  the 
foreign  markets,  for  the  foreign  nations 
were  buying  from  us  what  they  needed 
to  buy.  It  is  well  understood  that  no 
nation  or  individual  ever  purchases  any¬ 
thing  from  any  particular  nation  or  per¬ 
son  if  he  can  get  it  somewhere  else 
cheaper.  Consequently,  so  long  as  we 
protected  our  workers  and  were  able  to 
produce  commodities  which  they  needed, 
and  which  they  themselves  were  not  then 
able  to  produce,  we  are  selling  those  com¬ 
modities  abroad.  But  now  not  only  are 
we  ruining  our  market  abroad,  but  we  are 
taking  jobs  away  from  labor  in  the  United 
States,  by  permitting  such  importations 
from  abroad;  for  instance,  the  importa¬ 
tion  by  the  Ford  automobile  company  of 
English-made  Fords,  to  be  sold  in  the 
United  States;  and  also  the  importation 
of  chinaware,  watch  movements,  and 
other  commodities  made  by  American 
manufacturers  in  foreign  factories  or  by 
foreign  manufacturers  with  our  ma¬ 
chinery  and  technique. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  will  come  when 
the  jobless  auto  worker  in  Detroit  will 
begin  asking  questions  about  British- 
made  Ford  cars  rolling  through  Grand 
Circus  Park,  with  its  owner  wearing  a 
suit  of  clothes  made  of  foreign  cloth. 

The  time  will  come  soon  when  unem¬ 
ployed  American  workers  will  ask  ques¬ 
tions  about  washing  machines  and  vac¬ 
uum  cleaners  made  by  manufacturers 
abroad.  I  suggest  that  the  workers  of 
this  country  take  this  unpleasant  pros¬ 
pect  under  consideration  right  now. 

REASONS  FOR  TRADE  AGREEMENTS 

Periodically  over  the  years  since  1934 
several  reasons  for  the  trade-agreements 
program,  one  part  of  the  three-part  free- 
trade  program,  has  been  advanced  to  the 
Congress.  In  1934,  it  was  to  cure  the 
depression.  In  1937,  it  was  to  obtain 
world  peace  through  increased  trade. 
Through  increased  world  trade,  since  we 
were  going  to  have  world  peace.  We  all 
remember  how  that  turned  out.  In  1943, 
the  plea  was  “Don’t  rock  the  boat.”  In 
1948,  it  was  to  permit  the  United  States 
to  dump  its  surpluses  abroad.  In  1949, 
it  is  to  permit  foreign  countries  to  dump 
in  the  United  States  the  surpluses  they 
do  not  yet  have. 

But  we  are  preparing  their  machinery 
and  their  labor  to  send  their  surpluses 
back  to  the  United  States  without  any 
import  fee  or  protection  for  the  worker 
of  any  kind  necessary  to  make  up  the 
differential  in  the  cost  of  production. 
That  is  the  latest  reason  why  we  must 
extend  the  1934  Trade  Agreements  Act 
for  an  additional  3  years. 

The  State  Department  itself  has  re¬ 
cently  admitted  the  interrelationship  of 
its  three-part  economic  program.  Wil¬ 
lard  L.  Thorp,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
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State,  in  his  testimony  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  on  extension  of 
Trade  Agreements  Act,  January  24,  1949, 
said — I  quote: 

The  trade-agreements  program  is  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  our  over-all  program  for  world 
economic  recovery. 

The  European  recovery  program  extends 
immediate  assistance  on  a  short-term  basis 
to  put  the  European  countries  back  on  their 
feet.  As  a  part  of  this  program  we  have 
asked  them,  and  they  have  agreed,  to  follow 
certain  fundamental  policies.  The  basic 
principle  of  the  European  recovery  program, 
as  stated  in  the  OEEC — 

That  is  the  organization  of  the  16 
Marshall-plan  or  ECA  countries — 

As  stated  in  the  OEEC  programs  and  as 
reaffirmed  in  the  bilateral  agreements  be¬ 
tween  the  participating  countries  and  our¬ 
selves,  they  will  increase  production,  put 
their  financial  houses  in  order,  and  expand 
their  trade  with  each  other  and  with  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

So  far  as  the  United  States  has  it  in  its 
power  to  do  so,  it  must  support  and  encour¬ 
age  these  three  objectives.  They  are  funda¬ 
mentals  of  economic  recovery. 

Obviously  we  cannot  urge  countries  to 
adopt  policies  directed  toward  economic 
health  if  we  do  not  pursue  the  same  ob¬ 
jectives  ourselves. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Missouri  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Does  the  Senator 
think  that  what  he  has  read  from  Mr. 
Thorp’s  observations  fits  in  with  that 
sentence  of  the  proposed  North  Atlantic 
Pact  which  reads: 

The  signatories  to  the  pact  will  seek  to 
eliminate  conflict  in  their  international  eco¬ 
nomic  policies  and  will  encourage  economic 
collaboration  between  any  or  all  of  them. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  may  say  in  answer 
to  the  question  of  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri,  I  think  the  actions  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  in  entirely  forgetting  a 
plan  for  a  United  States  of  Europe,  en¬ 
tirely  forgetting  all  cooperation  among 
themselves,  and  now  reaching  out  for 
our  markets  and  our  money,  constitute 
in  effect  a  very  great  deviation  from  the 
spirit  not  only  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Pact  but  of  all  other  agreements  they 
have  made  with  us. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Am  I  correct  in  my 
view  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Senator 
the  expression  made  by  Mr.  Thorp  in 
regard  to  the  reaffirmation  of  bilateral 
agreements  between  participating  coun¬ 
tries  and  ourselves,  that,  quoting  Mr. 
Thorp,  “they  will  increase  production, 
put  their  financial  houses  in  order,  and 
expand  their  trade  with  each  other  and 
with  the  rest  of  the  world,”  is  designed 
along  the  same  line,  as  the  sentence  I 
have  quoted  from  the-  proposed  North 
Atlantic  Pact,  namely,  “They  will  seek 
to  eliminate  conflict  in  their  interna¬ 
tional  economic  policies  and  will  en¬ 
courage  economic  collaboration  between 
any  or  all  of  them”? 

Mr.  MALONE.  It  no  doubt  was  de¬ 
signed  to  fit  in  with  and  to  coordinate 


the  two.  However,  in  the  light  of  their 
actual  performances,  it  leaves  consid¬ 
erable  to  be  desired. 

I  continue  the  quotation  from  Mr. 
Thorp : 

The  International  Trade  Organization, 
upon  which  Congress  will  soon  be  asked  to 
take  favorable  action- — 

Mr.  President,  I  had  just  mentioned 
that  that  will  be  forthcoming,  just  as 
soon  as  the  other  two  parts,  the  first  and 
second  parts,  of  the  free-trade  program 
pass  the  Congress. 

The  International  Trade  Organization, 
upon  which  Congress  will  soon  be  asked  to 
take  favorable  action,  provides  a  long-term 
mechanism  by  which  all  countries’  commer¬ 
cial  policies,  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the 
term,  may  be  tested  and  guided  into  con¬ 
formity  with  a  pattern  which  will  maximize 
trade  and  minimize  political  friction  arising 
out  of  national  trade  measures  which  may 
be  harmful  to  other  countries’  legitimate 
expectations. 

Each  part  of  this  program  is  important. 
Each  contributes  to  an  effective  and  con¬ 
sistent  whole. 

Viewed  in  that  perspective,  it  is  perfectly 
clear  to  me  that  the  Trade  Agreements  Pro¬ 
gram  must  continue  in  the  form  which  will 
render  it  most  effective;  namely,  the  form 
introduced  in  H.  R.  1211,  the  form  of  which 
has  stood  the  test  of  experience  for  14  years. 

In  other  words,  the  short-term  pro¬ 
gram  is  to  make  up  the  trade  balance 
deficits  of  the  16  Marshall-plan  countries 
each  year,  in  cash,  until  the  State  De¬ 
partment,  under  its  selective  free-trade 
policy  adopted  on  a  basis  of  the  1934 
tfade  agreements  act,  can  divide  the  mar¬ 
kets  of  this  country  with  the  Marshall- 
plan  countries  and  the  other  nations  of 
the  world.  The  theory  that  the  more  we 
divide  our  markets  with  them,  the  less 
their  trade  balance  deficits  will  be,  goes 
along  in  a  temporary  fashion  year  by 
year.  Then  along  comes  the  Inter¬ 
national  Trade  Organization  with  the  58 
nations,  as  I  have  already  explained,  with 
58  votes.  We  shall  have  the  same  vote 
as  Lithuania,  Siam,  and  the  smallest 
nations  of  the  world,  so  that  we  shall 
have  one  vote  to  their  57.  At  the  same 
time,  we  have  64  percent  of  the  market 
to  divide,  and  ours  is  the  only  nation  in 
the  world  today  where  you  can  sell  any¬ 
thing  and  get  money  for  it  unless  we  have 
previously  loaned  money  to  the  interested 
nations  with  which  to  buy  it. 

So  there  is  only  one  market  in  the 
world  to  be  divided  today,  and  that  is  the 
market  of  the  United  States.  We  there¬ 
fore  have  the  three  steps  to  be  taken, 
one  by  one,  representing  a  very  patient 
operation,  I  may  say.  Free-trade  pro¬ 
posals  have  been  made  to  this  country 
heretofore  by  various  people.  I  shall  dis¬ 
cuss  that  matter  later  in  my  address. 
But  when  it  is  called  free  trade,  the 
American  people  recognize  it  for  what  it 
is  and  would  never  accept  it.  It  is  only 
when  v/rapped  up  in  packages,  each  one 
labeled  an  “immediate  emergency”  on  its 
own  account,  that  the  American  people 
do  not  understand  it,  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  can  pass  a  measure 
embodying  such  a  program,  which  the 
President  will  sign. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 


tor  from  Missouri  for  a  further  ques¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  am  not  certain  I 
made  clear  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
the  point  that  was  in  my  mind  a  moment 
ago,  and  I  should  like  to  rephrase  the 
question,  if  I  may.  In  the  letter  from 
Mr.  Thorp,  from  which  the  Senator  has 
read,  he  is  talking  about  the  basic  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  European  recovery  program 
as  being  an  agreement  between  the  par¬ 
ticipating  countries  and  ourselves,  “that 
they  will  increase  production,  put  their 
financial  houses  in  order,  and  expand 
their  trade  with  each  other  and  with  the 
rest  of  the  world.”  I  gathered  the  im¬ 
pression  from  the  reply  of  the  Senator 
that  he  thinks  the  policy  as  outlined  by 
Mr.  Thorp  ultimately  leads  to  a  general 
free-trade  situation.  Am  I  correct  in 
that? 

Mr.  MALONE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  That  leads  me  to  this 
question,  which  is  what  was  in  my  mind 
a  fe^y  moments  ago:  Is  not  that  precisely 
what  the  framers  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Pact,  which  will  soon  be  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate  for  ratification,  had  in  mind  in  this 
very  sentence  in  the  treaty: 

They  will  seek  to  eliminate  conflict  in  their 
international  economic  policies  and  will  en¬ 
courage  economic  collaboration  between  any 
or  all  of  them. 

In  other  words,  is  it  not  the  idea  of  Mr. 
Thorp  and  also  the  idea  of  the  framers 
of  the  treaty  precisely  to  bring  into  ef¬ 
fect  some  general  economic  collabora¬ 
tion,  some  general  expansion  of  trade  be¬ 
tween  the  participating  countries  and 
ourselves,  which  would  ultimately  work 
out  exactly  as  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
is  indicating,  as  a  free-trade  policy  in 
which  our  Nation  and  the  interest  of  our 
employees  would  not  be  properly  safe¬ 
guarded?  Am  I  not  correct  in  that  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  two  observations, 
that  of  Mr.  Thorp  and  that  embodied  in 
the  proposed  treaty  by  its  framers? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  may  say  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  I  think  he  is  entirely  correct.  I  may 
say  further  I  think  the  Senator  could  go 
further  with  respect  to  the  North  Atlantic 
pact,  in  connection  with  that  point.  I 
had  not  intended  to  discuss  it  at  length 
today,  except  that  at  the  present  time  it 
has  come  into  the  discussion  logically, 
through  questions,  but  under  the  North 
Atlantic  pact  we  do  something  else:  We 
guarantee  in  effect  the  protection  of  the 
colonial  system  throughout  Asia,  the 
South  Seas,  and  Africa,  where  the  natives 
are  farmed,  as  was  so  ably  said  day  before 
yesterday  by  the  able  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Brewster],  In  other  words, 
we  are  guaranteeing  to  maintain  the 
colonial  status  quo  in  Asia,  in  Europe, 
and  in  Africa,  a  status  quo  which  is  much 
to  the  advantage  of  certain  of  the  par¬ 
ticipating  nations,  since  they  realized  a 
century  before  we  did  that  the  countries 
of  the  Far  East,  of  Asia,  the  South  Seas, 
and  Africa  form  an  almost  perfect 
complement  to  the  production  of  the 
United  States.  In  other  words,  the  man¬ 
ganese,  chrome,  tungsten,  copra,  spices, 
hemp,  and  the  35  or  40  other  products 
which  we  either  do  not  produce  at  all  or 
in  only  small  quantities,  and  which  are 
very  important  in  our  everyday  peace- 
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time  existence  and  vitally  necessary  in 
war,  are  produced  in  those  countries. 
We  are  natural  traders  and  could  not  be 
prevented  from  trading  with  those  areas 
of  course,  but  we  are  forced  to  pay  any¬ 
where  from  10  to  60  percent  tithings  for 
the  privilege — to  the  empire-minded 
nations  for  the  privilege.  Approximately 
100  to  350  years  ago  import-minded 
nations  realized  this  fact,  and  they  now 
hold  certain  nations  in  virtual  slavery. 
In  Indonesia  approximately  80  percent 
of  the  profit  goes  into  the  Dutch  coffers; 
it  does  not  go  to  the  Indonesian  pro¬ 
ducers.  The  people  there  have  been  kept 
bare-legged  and  hungry  for  350  years; 
and  now  we  are  asked  to  protect  and  to 
finance  the  continuance  of  that  system. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  one  question? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Will  the  Senator  ob¬ 
ject  at  this  moment  if  I  read  one  sentence 
from  article  4  of  the  North  Atlantic 
treaty  into  the  Record? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  shall  be  very  happy  if 
the  Senator  will  do  that. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  The  sentence  is  as 
follows: 

The  parties  will  consult  together  when¬ 
ever,  In  the  opinion  of  any  of  them,  the 
territorial  integrity,  political  independence 
or  security  of  any  of  the  parties  is  threat¬ 
ened. 

Does  the  Senator  recall  that  provision 
of  the  proposed  treaty? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  have  that  in  mind. 
If  we  ratify  the  treaty  as  it  is  now  writ¬ 
ten  we  shall  be  guaranteeing  protection 
of  maintaining  the  status  quo  and  the 
integrity  of  the  possessions  of  the  various 
signatories  as  they  now  stand. 

ENGLAND  VERSUS  UNITED  STATES  TARIFFS  OR 
IMPORT  FEES 

When  I  visited  the  various  Marshall 
plan  countries  in  the  late  Autumn  of 
1947,  shortly  before  the  Marshall  plan 
aid  program  was  launched,  the  political 
leaders,  as  well  as  the  American  Ambas¬ 
sadors  stationed  in  these  countries,  told 
me  that  the  financial  aid  was  designed 
not  only  to  bring  about  economic  re¬ 
covery  in  these  countries,  but  that  it  was 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  Ameri¬ 
can  prosperity  and  to  keeping  our  ex¬ 
ports  to  these  countries  high. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  two 
articles  dated  March  16,  1949,  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  New  York  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce  on  that  date,  one  of  which  is  en¬ 
titled  "World  Trade — United  States  Im¬ 
port  Statistics  Held  No  Index  of  Foreign 
Dollar  Earnings”  The  other  one  is  en¬ 
titled  "Reserve  Halts  Belgian  Franc 
Certifications.” 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
werenrdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
of  March  16,  1949] 

World  Trade — United  States  Statistics  Held 

No  Index  of  Foreign  Dollar  Earnings 

How  many  dollars  are  foreign  countries 
earning  from  their  exports  to  the  United 
States? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  of  para¬ 
mount  importance  to  foreign  traders,  princi¬ 
pally  to  exporters  who  would  like  to  know 


what  their  chances  are  of  selling  goods 
abroad  and  getting  paid  for  them  in  dollars. 

Ordinarily  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
ascertain  what  the  dollar  earnings  of  foreign 
countries  are.  United  States  import  figures 
would  give  at  least  part  of  the  answer. 

Recently  these  figures  have  shown  a  steady 
increase  in  our  imports.  They  amounted  to 
$7,038,344,000  for  1948  and  there  has  been 
considerable  satisfaction  expressed  in  some 
quarters  concerning  what  some  chose  to  con¬ 
sider  as  a  tendency  of  the  trade  gap  to 
achieve  something  nearer  to  a  balance. 

But  today  the  dollar  value  of  imports  gives 
no  exact  indication  of  the  amount  of  dollars 
earned  by.  foreigners  by  their  shipment  of 
goods  to  this  country. 

VALUATION  PRACTICES 

The  reason  why  import  statistics  do  not 
give  a  true  picture  of  foreign  dollar  earnings 
today  is  that  they  are  based  on  the  valuation 
of  imports  for  customs  purposes,  not  on  what 
importers  actually  pay  for  them. 

Under  the  law  customs  appraisers  must 
value  imports  on  the  basis  of  official  rates 
of  exchange  as  certified  daily  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  New  York. 

But  to  a  certain  extent  importers  are  pay¬ 
ing  for  their  purchases  abroad  in  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  which  they  have  obtained  at  a  dis¬ 
count. 

The  recent  disclosure  that  Belgium  is 
accepting  payment  for  her  exports  in  bank 
notes  which  have  sold  here  at  from  16  to  6 
percent  below  the  official  rate  is  only  one  ex¬ 
ample  of  how  importers  can  obtain  foreign 
currencies  at  less  than  official  rates. 

THIRD  COUNTRY  IMPORTS 

Imports  paid  for  in  foreign  currencies  ob¬ 
tained  at  discounts  below  the  official  rate  are 
frequeritly  effected  by  transactions  Involving 
third  countries. 

Sometimes  these  triangular  transactions 
involve  actual  physical  transshipments  of  the 
merchandise  through  a  port  in  the  inter¬ 
mediary  country. 

Even  though  the  mark-of -origin  rule  may 
actually  indicate  from  where  the  goods  were 
actually  shipped  in  the  first  place,  there  is 
some  question  as  to  which  country  has 
actually  obtained  possession  of  the  dollars 
that  were  paid  for  these  Imports. 

The  statistics,  for  instance,  might  show 
certain  imports  from  Iran  valued  at  so  many 
dollars  for  which  the  original  Iranian  ship¬ 
per  may  have  received  only  Dutch  guilders  or 
Belgian  francs  and  either  of  these  two  coun¬ 
tries  may  have  dollars  to  their  credit  that  do 
not  show  up  in  their  export  statistics. 

SMALL  EXPORTS  IGNORED 

There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  factor  which 
probably  results  in  United  States  export  sta¬ 
tistics  not  showing  fully  the  amount  of  trade 
with  a  given  country  in  a  given  commodity. 
That  is  the  practice  of  the  Census  Bureau  in 
including  in  its  figures  only  exports  valued 
at  more  than  $100. 

Census  officials  assert  that  a  2  percent 
allowance  for  an  over-all  error  in  their  figures 
is  probably  sufficient  to  take  care  of  these 
discrepancies  but  some  traders  point  out  that 
the  discrepancies  may  be  considerably  larger 
than  2  percent  in  the  case  of  certain  foreign 
markets. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  recent  export  control 
regulations  have  tended  to  increase  the  num¬ 
ber  of  shipments  of  small  consignments  of 
limited  value  since  such  shipments  could  be 
made  without  a  license  even  in  the  case  of 
commodities  under  export  controls. 

POSSIBLE  SOLUTION 

There  are  good  reasons  why  imports  should 
be  valued  at  official  rates  of  exchange  and 
there  are  also  good  reasons  why  Census  Bu¬ 
reau  figures  cannot  be  broken  down  more 
finely. 

But  exporters  do  need  more  accurate  figures 
on  the  actual  dollar  holdings  of  the  foreign 
countries  where  they  are  doing  business. 


It  is  for  this  reason  that  discussions  be¬ 
tween  some  trade  groups,  local  bankers,  and 
representatives  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  looking  forward  to  the  possibility  of 
making  available  to  the  export-trade  statis¬ 
tics  of  this  character,  are  being  watched  with 
considerable  interest  by  foreign  traders. 


[From  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
of  March  16,  1949] 

Reserve  Halts  Belgian  Franc  Certifications 

The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York 
yesterday  temporarily  ceased  certification  of 
a  customs  rate  for  the  Belgian  franc,  thus 
introducing  the  possibility  that  it  may  soon 
certify  two  rates  for  the  currency. 

Such  a  development  would  mean  official 
recognition  of  a  cheaper  rate  for  Belgian 
goods  imported  to  this  country  and  would 
pass  on  to  the  importer  (in  addition  to  the 
saving  obtained  on  cut-rate  banknotes)  the 
savings  arising  through  calculation  of  cus¬ 
toms  duties  on  the  lower  rate. 

AWAIT  OFFICIAL  WORD 

The  Reserve  bank,  it  is  understood, 
dropped  the  Belgian  rate  from  its  certified 
list  pending  receipt  of  official  clarification 
from  that  country’s  central  bank.  Mean¬ 
while,  it  is  becoming  clear  that  business  is 
being  done  at  the  lower  rate.  Banking  circles 
reported  yesterday  that  funds  in  bank  ac¬ 
counts  opened  with  banknotes  purchased 
outside  of  Belgium  were  being  sold  in  New 
York  at  a  rate  of  2.10  a  franc,  compared 
with  the  official,  rate  of  2.28c. 

At  that  price  there  is  a  saving  of  almost 
9  percent  on  the  currency  bought  to  pay  for 
Belgian  goods  and  a  proportionate  saving  on 
customs  duties  levied  on  such  goods. 

MYSTERY  DISTURBS  BANKERS 

In  all  the  confusion  that  has  reigned  in 
the  foreign  exchange  market  since  Belgium 
announced  a  week  ago  that  it  would  permit 
payments  to  be  made  in  Belgian  banknotes 
repatriated  from  abroad,  the  most  distressing 
factor  to  bankers  here  has  been  the  mystery 
that  surrounded  the  mechanics  of  the  meas¬ 
ure  and  the  reason  for  it. 

There  have  been  conflicting  advices  that 
only  50  percent  of  payments  may  be  made 
in  the  banknotes  and  that  100  percent  may 
be  used.  The  latter  currently  seems  more 
accurate. 

There  has  been  a  virtual  cessation  of  de¬ 
mand  for  normal  banking  cable  transfer 
funds  at  the  official  rate,  and  a  growing 
interest  among  imports  in  the  use  of  the 
cut-rate  banknotes.  The  use  of  a  multiple 
rate,  if  that  should  develop,  as  now  seems 
likely,  would  be  disliked  intensely  by  com¬ 
mercial  bankers  and,  it  is  presumed,  the 
International  Monetary  Fund. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  figures 
showing  the  earnings  for  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  on  exports  to  the  United  States  are 
entirely  misleading.  The  United  States 
customs  officials  appraise  imports  on  the 
basis  of  the  official  rate  in  the  foreign 
currencies.  There  has  recently  been  a 
move  to  place  a  lower  value  on  the  Bel¬ 
gian  franc  used  to  purchase  Belgian  goods 
for  import  into  this  country.  This  would 
permit  easier  calculation  of  customs  du¬ 
ties  and  would  effect  a  substantial  saving 
to  American  importers  dealing  in  Belgian 
goods.  In  practically  all  those  coun¬ 
tries,  when  they  want  to  undersell  an 
article  in  another  country,  all  they  have 
to  do  is  to  lower  the  official  ratet  which 
automatically  lowers  the  cost,  and  the 
official  rate,  as  compared  with  the  dollar 
value,  takes  care  of  the  rest  of  it.  In 
other  words,  they  can  come  in  under  a 
fixed  tariff  or  import  fee  through  such 
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manipulation.  That  is  the  reason  why 
I  suggest  a  flexible  import  fee. 

We  have  had  the  Marshall  plan  for 
1  year,  but  what  has  happened  to  our 
exports.  For  1948,  the  first  year  of  the 
ECA  aid  program,  our  total  exports  fell 
off  by  about  $3,000,000,000.  Our  expoi’ts 
to  England,  the  nation  receiving  the 
largest  amount  of  aid — well  over  $1,000,- 
000,000 — fell  off  heavily  in  1948  com¬ 
pared  with  the  preceding  year.  The 
decline  was  41.6  percent — from  $1,103,- 
000,000  in  1947  to  $644,000,000  in  1948. 

If  we  look  at  England’s  tariff  policy 
and  tax  policy,  we  can  understand  why 
our  exports  to  England  are  rapidly  fall¬ 
ing  off.  England  charges  custom  duties 
and  purchase  taxes  on  American  auto¬ 
mobiles  which  in  some  cases  exceed  100 
percent  of  the  value  of  the  cars. 

According  to  an  AP  dispatch  from 
Liverpool,  England,  dated  March  12, 
1949,  Sir  Robert  and  Lady  Craigie  re¬ 
cently  imported  an  American  Cadillac 
valued  at  $4,000.  The  British  Govern¬ 
ment  levied  an  import  duty  of  40  per¬ 
cent — $1,600 — and  a  purchase  tax  of 
$3,200,  making  total  duties  and  taxes  of 
$4,800  on  the  import  costs  of  this  one 
car.  The  United  States,  on  the  other 
hand,  charges  a  tariff  of  only  10  percent 
ad  valorem  on  imports  of  automobiles. 

I  am  showing  that  they-  do  not  live  up 
to  their  agreements;  that  through  sub¬ 
terfuges,  embargoes,  and  taxes,  or  in 
some  other  manner,  such  as  a  purchase 
tax,  they  get  around  the  agreements  they 
have  made  with  this  Nation. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
noticed,  at  the  hearings  last  year  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee,  that  the  Detroit  Board  of  Commerce, 
the  official  organization  of  manufac¬ 
turers  and  businessmen  of  that  city, 
appeared,  through  their  representatives, 
and  supported  the  Marshall  plan  very 
enthusiastically. 

Did  the  Senator  notice  that  at  recent 
hearings,  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  Board  of 
Commerce  of  Detroit  was  much  less  en¬ 
thusiastic?  In  fact,  they  suggested,  I 
think,  serious  defects  in  the  plan.  I 
think,  in  view  of  what  the  Senator  has 
said,  their  change  in  attitude  is  quite 
interesting. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  will  say  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Missouri,  right  in  line  with 
his  statement,  that  in  1947  there  were  48 
automobiles  imported  from  Europe.  IN 
1948  there  were  25,000  automobiles  im¬ 
ported;  and  that  business  is  just  getting 
started.  The  workers  in  Detroit  are  the 
ones  who  will  become  very  agitated  as 
soon  as  they  understand  the  situation. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  facts  that  the 
ECA  aid  program— the  trade-agree¬ 
ments  program— and  the  International 
Trade  Organization  are  all  part  and  par¬ 
cel  of  one  scheme  to  open  the  American 
market  to  a  flood  of  lower  cost  foreign 
imports  at  the  same  time  that  other  ha- 
tions  shut  out  American  exports  from 
their  markets.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
year  of  the  ECA  aid  program  our  imports 
had  increased  by  1.7  billion  dollars  over 


1947,  while,  as  already  stated,  our  ex¬ 
ports  had  decreased  by  nearly  $3,000,- 
000,000. 

AFFECT  THE  WORKERS  FIRST 

This  long-range,  three-phase,  free- 
trade  program  will  affect  alike  farming, 
manufacturing,  mining,  lumber,  textiles, 
and  labor. 

The  millions  of  our  country’s  workers 
will  be  the  first  to  feel  the  effect  of  the 
three-part,  free-trade  program,  since 
unemployment  is  the  first  symbol  of  the 
jobs  displaced  through  the  imported 
products  of  the  low-wage  living  standard 
and  slave-labor  countries  of  Europe, 
Africa,  and  Asia. 

Mr.  CAIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  CAIN.  Several  minutes  ago  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  was  making  some 
very  interesting  and  enlightening  re¬ 
marks  concerning  tariffs  and  import 
fees.  Will  the  Senator  permit  me  to  go 
back  to  that  subject  in  order  to  ask  him 
a  question? 

Mr.  MALONE.  Certainly. 

Mr.  CAIN.  In  the  first  paragraph  of 
the  Senator’s  statement  on  that  subject 
he  indicated  that  during  a  visit  abroad 
American  ambassadors  generally,  and 
some  political  leaders,  said  that  the 
Marshall  aid  program  had  been  designed 
to  bring  about  recovery  in  those  coun¬ 
tries,  in  addition  to  which  it  was  intended 
to  maintain  American  prosperity  and  to 
keep  our  exports  to  foreign  countries  on 
a  high  level. 

Does  the  Senator  recall — and  I  may 
say  I  have  no  recollection  of  it — that 
during  any  of  the  long  hours  of  debate 
on  this  subject  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
it  was  ever  mentioned  by  arty  Senator 
that  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  must 
pass  the  Marshall  plan  was  to  keep  our 
exports  to  Europe  on  a  high  level? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  think  a  consideration 
of  the  Marshall  plan  itself  makes  it  plain 
enough,  I  would  say  in  answer  to  the 
Senator  from  Washington,  that  it  is  to 
makejjp  a  trade  balance  deficit  which 
comes  about  from  the  fact  that  the  Mar¬ 
shall-plan  countries  are  importing  more 
than  they  export  and  are  trying  to  be¬ 
come  more  self-sufficient  in  their  produc¬ 
tion,  and  they  plan  to  compete  with  us 
with  our  own  machinery,  the  assembly¬ 
line  methods,  and  the  technical  know¬ 
how  exported  from  this  country  through 
the  Marshall  plan,  and  now  soon  to  be 
augmented  by  the  great  global  recovery 
program  of  President  Truman.  The 
President  plans  to  export  the  techniaal 
know-how  and  pay  for  it  through  addi¬ 
tional  appropriations  made  by  the  United 
States  Congress.  This  will  accentuate 
the  very  situation  to  which  I  have  re¬ 
ferred,  about  which  our  workers  are  al¬ 
ready  starting  to  complain. 

We  are  willing  and  anxious  to  help 
raise  the  living  standard  of  the  peoples 
of  other  nations,  but  not  with  the  ac¬ 
companying  ruination  of  our  own 
workers. 

The  people  do  not  realize  the  deadly 
serious  long-range  effect  on  the  workers, 
the  farmers,  the  merchants,  the  manu¬ 
facturers,  and  the  industrialists  of  this 


Nation  of  the  permanent  free-trade  plan 
of  the  economic  one-worlders  included 
in  this  three-phase  program,  of  which 
the  1934  Trade  Agreements  Act  is  but 
one  part,  and  the  ECA  or  Marshall  plan 
extension  is  the  first  part  only  of  the 
three-prong  plan  to  fasten  free  trade 
upon  the  American  people. 

RESULT  OF  AVERAGING  LIVING  STANDARDS  OF  THE 
WORLD 

Let  us  see  what  it  means  to  lower  the 
level  of  our  living  standards  to  that  of 
the  remainder  of  the  world,  which  is 
exactly  what  free  trade  would  mean.  It 
is  exactly  like  taking  the  partition  out 
of  a  sink:  The  water  will  find  its  own 
level.  There  is  nothing  else  for  it  to  do. 
Roughly  speaking,  the  population  of  the 
United  States  is  approximately  7  per¬ 
cent  of  all  the  people  in  the  world,  and 
this  7  percent  has  developed  approxi¬ 
mately  36  percent  of  the  world’s  income. 

That  leaves  93  percent  of  the  people 
having  64  percent  of  the  world’s  income 
in  the  remainder  of  the  world.  If  the 
140,000,000  American  people  agree  to  di¬ 
vide  their  wealth  with  the  world,  and  the 
2,000,000,000  people  in  the  remainder  of 
the  world  agree  to  share  their  poverty 
with  us,  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
average  American  citizen  could  be  one- 
sixth  of  what  it  is  today  when  the  final 
leveling  takes  place. 

I  wish  to  say  at  this  point,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  having  visited  most  of  the  nations 
of  Asia,  the  Near  East,  the  south  seas, 
and  Africa  since  World  War  II,  that 
conditions  in  many  of  those  places  are 
pitiful.  We  do  want  to  help  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  those  areas  to  the  best  of  our 
ability,  without  lowering  the  standard 
of  living  of  our  own  people  or  injuring 
unduly  our  economic  situation. 

We  are  about  the  only  nation  in  the 
world  today  which  can  have  a  decent 
depression.  I  visited  China,  India,  Siam, 
Burma,  Indonesia,  and  others,  and  went 
into  the  small  houses  of  the  inhabitants, 
saw  how  they  lived,  and  how  they  worked 
in  their  little  workshops,  where,  with 
their  hands;  they  whittle  things  out  of 
ivory  and  various  other  materials  they 
are  able  to  get.  Their  situation  is  piti¬ 
ful.  They  are  on  the  ground  economi¬ 
cally  already;  they  could  not  have  a  de¬ 
pression.  The  next  step  is  starving  to 
death. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  The  Senator  has  just 
stated  that  we  should  help  all  these  coun¬ 
tries  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  yet  pre¬ 
serving  our  own  economic  stability,  of 
course.  I  am  sure  that  necessity  is  in 
the  minds  of  all  Senators,  and  that  they 
would  all  like  to  do  what  the  Senator  has 
suggested. 

Did  the  Senator  hear  the  statement 
made  by  the  distinguished  senior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Georgia  [Mr.  George]  day  be¬ 
fore  yesterday?  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
quote  him  exactly,  but  summing  it  up, 
the  Senator  said  that  if  our  appropria¬ 
tions  were  increased  to  around  $46,000,- 
000,000  or  $47,000,000,000  this  year,  there 
would  inevitably  be  an  increase  in  taxes, 
to  be  collected  from  the  American  tax- 
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payers,  to  the  extent  of  about  $5,000,- 

000,000. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Unfortunately,  I  did 
not  hear  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia,  but  I  heard  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  say,  I  think  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of 'the  last  session,  at  least  not 
later  than  the  beginning  of  this  session, 
that  if  we  kept  on  as  we  were  going  our 
budget  would  run  to  about  the  point  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
has  mentioned.  I  venture  to  say  that 
that  is  a  dangerous  situation. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator’s  opinion  as  to  what  would 
happen  if  taxes  were  increased  by  $5,- 
000,000,000,  if  that  should  become  neces¬ 
sary.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  if  we  are 
to  do  the  things  contemplated  we  should 
pay  for  them,  and  I  think  the  only  way 
to  pay  for  them  is  to  increase  takes.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator,  if,  in  view 
of  his  experience  as  an  engineer,  and 
his  investigations  as  he  made  a  trip  clear 
around  the  world,  he  thinks  that  our 
economy  can  stand  at  this  time  a  $5,- 
000,000,000  increase  of  taxes  withdut 
causing  a  recession  in  this  country,  or 
a  depression,  if  the  Senator  wishes  to 
define  it  in  that  way? 

Mr.  MALONE.  The  situation  is  very 
grave  and  very  dangerous,  because  at 
this  moment,  as  I  shall  show  later  in  my 
address,  there  are  nearly  4,000,000  men 
wholly  unemployed  in  this  country. 
There  are  nearly  9,500,000  partially  em¬ 
ployed,  and  that  does  not  take  into  ac¬ 
count  the  many  millions  engaged  in  em¬ 
ployments  about  which  we  are  unable  to 
get  statistics. 

Therefore,  I  think  that  the  present'is 
the  time  to  take  stock  of  ourselves,  and 
determine  on  an  economic  policy  at  this 
time  which  will  fit  the  United  States, 
and  then  assist  other  nations  all  we  can 
in  recovery,  without  unduly  injuring  our 
economy. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  One  of  the  reasons 
why  I  asked  the  distinguished  Senator 
the  question  I  propounded  was  that  I 
am  of  the  same  opinion  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  entertains,  and  certainly  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Georgia  com¬ 
pletely  in  his  statement.  But  a  few 
moments  ago  there  came  over  the  news 
ticker  a  statement  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  that  he  totally  dis¬ 
agreed  with  the  statement  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Georgia,  and  that  if  a  depres¬ 
sion  came  about  in  this  country,  it  would 
be  the  result  of  deficit  spending.  I  ask 
the  distinguished  Senator  if  it  is  not 
elementary  in  economics  that  deficit 
spending  is  engaged  in  to  prime  the 
pump.  Is  not  that  the  force  and  effect 
of  deficit  spending?  Is  it  not  done  for 
the  purpose  of  creating  business  activity 
rather  than  a  depression?  Is  not  that 
fundamental? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  think  all  deficit 
spending  for  the  purpose  of  priming  the 
pump  should  be  resorted  to  only  as  a  last 
resort — the  old  pump  is  pretty  well  bat¬ 
tered  as  it  is. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  We  have  attempted  to 
increase  business  rather  than  decrease  it, 
so  as  to  eliminate  the  possibility  of  de¬ 
pression  in  this  country. 

Mr.  MALONE.  The  Senator  is  en¬ 
tirely  correct.  I  wish  to  say  at  this  point 


that  I  have  the  highest  regard  for  the 
Senator  from  Georgia,  whose  statement 
has  just  been  quoted.  He  has  had  long 
experience,  and  his  insight  into  these 
matters  is  backed  by  good,  sound  judg¬ 
ment.  He  is  chairman  of  the  powerful 
finance  committee  of  the  Senate.  I  be¬ 
lieve  there  is  no  other  man  in  the  United 
Senate  whom  I  could  follow  with  more 
confidence. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Deficit  spending  is 
the  equivalent  of  pump  priming,  is  it 
not?  Are  not  all  those  things  parts  of 
the  same  pattern?  I  hope  that  as  the 
Senator  goes  through  his  address  he  will 
emphasize  that  what  we  must  remember 
now  is  that  if  we  increase  the  tax  burden 
to  the  extent  of  the  figure  suggested  by 
the  Senator  from  Georgia,  in  whom  I 
have  the  utmost  confidence,  it  might  re¬ 
sult  in  an  economic  depression  or  a  busi¬ 
ness  depression  which  would  be  seriously 
felt  before  the  year  ended.  For  that  rea¬ 
son,  on  the  theory  that  we  should  pay  as 
we  go,  that  we  should  not  tolerate  deficit 
spending,  I  think  it  behooves  every  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Senate  to  justify  the  figures 
we  write  in  the  economic  recovery  bill, 
and  if  we  are  to  start  to  cut  15  percent 
across  the  board  in  all  our  future  appro¬ 
priations  we  should  give  serious  thought 
to  the  ECA  appropriations  we  are  about 
to  authorize. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  has  injected  a 
very  serious  situation  into  this  debate. 
There  is  only  one  thing  the  matter  with 
us,  the  same  thing  that  is  wrong  with 
every  other  nation  in  the  world  I  have 
visited.-  I  can  say,  Mr.  President,  that  in 
all  the  nations  of  Asia,  the  South  Seas, 
the  Near  East,  the  Middle  East,  and  of 
Europe,  which  it  was  my  privilege  to  visit 
during  the  last  year  and  a  half,  only  two 
questions  were  seriously  asked  of  me. 
First,  they  asked  about  your  welfare, 
rather  impatiently,  it  seemed  at  times. 
The  second  question  was,  “How  much 
can  we  get,  and  when?’’  Every  nation 
in  the  world  today  is  living  over  its  head. 
Waiting  for  what?  Waiting  for  the 
United  States  of  America  to  bail  it  out 
before  the  crash  comes.  I  think  we  can 
name  the  nations  right  down  the  line^ 
alphabetically  and  never  miss  one.  The 
people  of  the  various  countries  will  say, 
“We  will  have  to  go  Communist  unless 
you  Americans  keep  us  from  going 
broke.”  But  what  do  those  in  power  in 
the  various  countries  do?  Campaigns 
conducted  in  South  Africa,  in  England, 
and  in  other  nations  are  based  on  prom¬ 
ises  that  the  Governments  cannot  fulfill 
through  their  own  production.  There¬ 
fore,  they  must  obtain  the  money  some¬ 
where  else.  Where  else,  but  from  the 
United  States,  will  it  come?  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  that  our  country 
itself  can  easily  get  into  the  same  condi¬ 
tion.  Every  Member  of  the  Senate  on 
this  floor  remembers  the  crash  of  1929. 
The  night  before  it  occurred,  when  we 
went  to  bed,  everyone  had  money — 
everyone  was  planning  to  get  rich.  The 
next  morning  no  one  wanted  to  buy  any¬ 
thing.  That  was  the  only  difference. 
And  the  way  we  are  going  now  we  may 
be  headed  toward  a  terrible  depression. 

It  is  my  humble  opinion — if  I  may 
mention  one  other  thing — that  while  we 


are  at  the  present  time  appropriating 
money  for  the  Federal  Reserve  bank  to 
provide  support  for  low-interest  bonds  at 
100  percent,  there  is  not  one  person  with 
whom  I  am  acquainted  who  believes  that, 
if  we  withdraw  that  support,  within  30 
or  60  days  those  bonds  would  be  worth 
75  to  80  cents  on  the  dollar.  Some  think 
they  would  be  worth  not  more  than  60 
cents  on  the  dollar.  If  they  were  to  go 
down  to  90,  the  result  would  be  that  in 
3  months  every  bank  in  the  country 
would  be  broke. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Missouri? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Does  the  Senator 
agree  with  the  remarks  which  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
George]  made  day  before  yesterday,  as 
they  appear  at  page  3457  of  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record : 

This  year  we  are  collecting  at  the  rate 
of  only  $44,000,000,000  from  our  taxpayers. 
About  $2,000,000,000  goes  back  by  way  of 
tax  refunds,  but  it  does  not  go  back  auto¬ 
matically  except  in  cases  of  overwithholding 
on  the  wage  and  salary  accounts  of  our  peo¬ 
ple.  If  we  increase  the  budget  for  the  fiscal 
year  1951  to  a  level  of  at  least  $48,000,000,000, 
and  as  a  consequence  put  $5,000,000,000 
more  on  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States, 
we  shall  have  something  which  will  strongly 
resemble  a  depression  in  these  United  States. 

Does  the  Senator  agree  with  that  ob¬ 
servation  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  not  only  agree  with 
every  word  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
uttered,  but  I  say  that  if  we  go  along  at 
the  rate  we  are  now  going,  and  with 
reckless  abandon  spend  the  money  of  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country,  and  increase 
taxes  beyond  what  the  people  can  pay, 
in  my  opinion,  the  Truman  depression 
will  make  the  country  forget  Mr.  Hoover. 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  yield  to  the  Sena- 
from  New  Jersey? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  In  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  extensive  tours  throughout  the 
world  has  he  not  found  it  to  be  true  that 
in  the  poorer  areas  of  the  world  to  which 
the  Senator  has  referred,  the  “natives,” 
as  the  Senator  expresses  it,  the  poorer 
people,  are  being  exploited  by  the  wealth¬ 
ier  people  by  the  use  of  Marshall  aid 
money? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  would  say  in  answer 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  that  his 
statement  is  exactly  correct.  The  Indo¬ 
nesian  question  has  been  debated  here. 
Every  Senator  is  familiar  with  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  people  of  Indonesia.  They 
are  being  farmed  just  as  though  they 
were  slaves.  I  will  give  one  example  at 
this  point. 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  I  am  referring 
to  the  poorer  sections  of  the  Middle  East 
and  the  Mediterranean  area. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Yes.  What  the  Sen¬ 
ator  says  is  true  of  the  Malayan  States, 
of  Indochina,  and  of  Siam  to  a  degree. 
Perhaps  I  should  say  it  is  not  so  much 
true  of  Siam  now,  because  the  people  of 
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Siam  have  greater  control  over  their  own 
actions.  Burma  is  trying  to  get  out  from 
under  the  yoke,  but  is  not  succeeding 
very  well  in  doing  so.  The  people  of 
those  countries  are  being  farmed  through 
the  empire  preferential  rate  system,  the 
sterling  bloc,  the  French  franc  bloc,  and 
the  Netherlands’  or  guilder  bloc.  So  in 
some  mysterious  manner,  mysterious  to 
the  native  himself,  he  ends  up  with  any¬ 
where  from  approximately  15  to  50  per¬ 
cent  of  what  he  produces. 

As  an  example,  I  will  say  that  in  Indo¬ 
nesia  the  Dutch  have  a  central  money 
exchange  control.  The  Dutch  also  con¬ 
trol  the  police  power  of  the  Indonesian 
people — 73,000,000  of  them — and  all  im¬ 
ports  through  what  was  referred  to  here 
a  day  or  two  ago  as  “the  favored  five.” 
That  is  substantially  correct — they  are 
known  as  the  “favored  five”  in  that  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  world.  When  an  Indonesian 
sells  a  dollar’s  worth  of  material,  what¬ 
ever  it  may  be — tin,  rubber,  copra — he 
does  not  receive  the  dollar  in  his  little 
hot  hands.  That  dollar  goes  into  the 
money  exchange  and  belongs  to  the 
Dutch.  The  Indonesian  is  then  paid,  the 
number  of  Indonesian  guilders  the  Dutch 
say  the  dollar  is  currently  worth.  At  the 
time  of  my  inspection  of  the  area  the 
Dutch  had  placed  a  value  of  2.63  guilders 
to  the  dollar,  which  amount  had  little  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  real  value.  That  was 
the  official  rate.  On  the  street  one  could 
get  13%  or  14  guilders  for  a  dollar.  So 
the  Indonesian  was  receiving  approxi¬ 
mately  20  percent  of  his  production  in 
the  first  instance.  That  was  the  way  he 
was  paid  off.  And  he  could  spend  only 
the  Indonesian  guilder  in  Indonesia. 
The  same  thing  is  true  in  many  of  the 
countries  to  which  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  has  referred  in  varying  degree. 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  That,  however, 
does  not  apply  so  much  to  western  Eu¬ 
rope  as  it  does  to  the  middle  eastern 
areas  or  the  far  eastern  areas? 

Mr.  MALONE.  No;  it  does  not  apply 
so  much  to  the  European  areas.  I  was 
speaking  particularly  of  the  Asiatic 
areas,  the  South  Sea  areas,  the  Near 
East,  and  Africa.  In  western  Europe  the 
four  empire-minded  nations,  England, 
France,  Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands, 
control  the  situation  in  those  areas  to  a 
great  extent. 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  In  other  words, 
there  has  been  better  administration  in 
the  European  area  than  in  the  other 
areas? 

Mr.  MALONE.  The  people  of  the 
empire  nations  are  clever.  Long  years 
ago  Spain  used  to  be  in  the  category  of 
the  empire-minded  nations.  Spain  has 
now  reached  the  point  where  she  has 
few,  if  any,  foreign  possessions.  But  the 
other  nations  of  Europe,  the  smaller  na¬ 
tions,  are  still  largely  in  the  throes  of 
knuckling  under  to,  or  being  under  the 
influence  of„  the  monetary  systems,  such 
as  the  sterling  bloc  and  other  monetary 
blocs.  Only  the  large  nations  can  take 
care  of  themselves. 

Anywhere  from  125  years  to  350  years 
ago  those  nations  realized  that  the  large 
area  made  up  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  the 
South  Seas,  to  which  I  have  already  re¬ 
ferred,  v/as  productive  territory  to  con¬ 
trol  and  to  farm  for  the' benefit  of  the 


mother  countries.  The  way  that  is  done, 
of  course,  is  through  empire  preferential 
rates  slanted  toward  the  mother  coun¬ 
try;  that  is,  the  rates  are  fixed  by  the 
controlling  country  to  make  it  practi¬ 
cally  impossible  to  trade  with  any  na¬ 
tion  other  than  the  mother  country. 
They  do  not  permit  industries  to  develop 
in  the  areas  they  control,  so  manufac¬ 
tured  products  could  be  produced  in  those 
areas,  but'  the  manufactured  products 
must  be  purchased  by  the  people  of  the 
controlled  areas  from  the  mother  coun¬ 
try.  It  is  a  two-way  profit,  and  there 
is  little  future  for  a  country  or  a  citizen 
living  under  such  control. 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  So  I  take  it  the 
Senator  does  not  contend  that  the  ECA 
is  all  wrong. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  will  say  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Jersey  that  I  have  offered 
an  amendment  on  the  subject.  All  I 
ask,  and  all  I  asked  last  year,  was  that 
we  separate  the  subjects.  Last  year  we 
said  we  wanted  to  feed  hungry  people, 
that  we  wanted  to  rehabilitate  industry, 
that  we  wanted  to  stop  communism.  I 
addressed  the  Senate  on  March  4  and  5 
last  year  on  this  subject,  in  which  I  sug¬ 
gested  that  I  was  unable  to  understand 
the  three  subjects  all  in  one  paragraph, 
feeding  hungry  people,  rehabilitating  in¬ 
dustry  and  stopping  communism.  I 
simply  could  not  connect  the  three  di¬ 
verse  subjects.  I  suggested  that  we 
break  it  down;  separate  the  three  items. 
I  said  that  we  should  separate  them  and 
deal  with  them  individually.  I  suggested 
that,  to  the  extent  of  our  ability,  we  feed 
emergency-hungry  people  anywhere  in 
the  world,  but  not  to  try  to  feed  a 
chronically  hungry  people,  because  in 
most  of  Asia  and  in  some  other  areas  the 
people  have  been  hungry  for  2,000  years, 
it  is  just  a  matter  of  degree.  They  live 
up  to  the  food  supply  and  die  off  to  it. 
That  has  been  a  well-known  fact  for 
2,000  years  of  recorded  history.  So  we 
should  not  try  to  feed  the  people  who 
are  perpetually  hungry.  We  could,  how¬ 
ever,  offer  long-term  assistance  to  them 
on  a  business  basis  to  develop  their  re¬ 
sources.  My  proposal  was  to  feed  emer¬ 
gency-hungry  people,  as  we  would  feed 
the  people  of  Chicago  if  another  catas¬ 
trophic  fire  should  occur  there,  or  in  New 
Jersey,  if  some  great  calamity  should 
occur,  and  do  so  to  the  extent  of  our 
ability,  without  unduly  injuring  our 
economy. 

I  also  suggested  that  we  should  not  ask 
for  the  return  of  our  money.  I  sug¬ 
gested  that  we  should  not  embarrass 
those  to  whom  we  gave  the  money  by 
asking  to  return  it  or  embarrass  our¬ 
selves  by  trying  to  collect  it.  I  said  we 
should  not  lie  to  the  American  people  by 
calling  it  a  loan  or  a  gift-loan.  Let  us 
simply  feed  them  to  the  extent  of  our 
ability.  Then  we  come  to  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  industry.  Feeding  hungry  peo¬ 
ple  and  rehabilitating  industry  is  the  job 
of  Congress. 

I  suggested  last  year — and  this  amend¬ 
ment  again  suggests  it  this  year — that  we 
lend  money  through  the  ECA — I  sug¬ 
gested  the  World  Bank  last  year;  we  had 
plenty  of  machinery — to  private  indus¬ 
try  in  England,  France,  Belgium,  the 
Netherlands,  or  any  nation  in  Europe,  or 


in  any  area  where  we  consider  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  the  countries  important  to  our 
ultimate  safety.  Let  us  lend  the  money 
on  a  business  basis,  exactly  as  we  would 
lend  money  through  the  RFC  to  private 
industry  in  New  Jersey,  Missouri,  or  any 
other  State.  Let  us  do  that  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  our  ability,  and  on  a  business 
basis,  under  RFC  rules. 

What  are  those  rules?  As  an  example, 
take  an  industry  in  Birmingham,  Eng¬ 
land.  I  was  in  Birmingham  last  year. 
I  went  into  the  steel  mills  and  coal  mines, 
and  examined  them  very  closely.  I  talked 
with  the  owners  of  the  steel  mills.  Most 
of  them  said  to  me,  when  I  talked  about 
money,  that  they  just  wanted  us  to  keep 
out  of  their  hair.  I  can  see  why  they 
said  that.  Under  the  plan  of  lending 
money  to  the  governments  of  these  na¬ 
tions,  the  industries  are  being  national¬ 
ized.  Otherwise  it  could  not  be  done. 
Let  us  lend  money  to  private  industry. 

If  one  of  those  steel  industries  applied 
for  a  $10,000,000  loan,  what  would  it  get? 
We  would  not  send  a  check  for  $10,000,000 
to-  an  industry  ^n  the  United  States,  so 
we  should  not  to  a  foreign  industry  with¬ 
out  an  investigation.  We  would  first 
send  a  cold-eyed  engineer  or  economist, 
or  someone  who  understood  the  business. 
He  would  first  determine  whether  there 
should  be  an  industry  in  that  location. 
Perhaps  the  factors  affecting  the  feasi¬ 
bility  of  the  industry  have  changed.  This 
expert  would  study  the  transportation, 
the  location  of  the  raw  materials,  mar¬ 
kets,  etc.  If  after  such  investigation  he 
determined  that  the  industry  should  be 
in  that  location,  the  next  question  would 
be,  What  is  the  economic  size?  It  may 
be  too  big  or  too  small  for  the  area.  He 
would  determine  the  economic  size  and 
then  go  through  the  plant  and  determine 
the  machinery  and  equipment  necessary 
to  put  it  on  a  competitive  basis.  He 
would  determine  the  cost  of  the  machin¬ 
ery  and  equipment  installed. 

Then  he  would  add  it  up  from  the 
bottom.  He  would  not  grab  an  estimate 
out  of  thin  air.  He  would  then  send  his 
recommendation  to  the  ECA,  under  the 
terms  of  my  amendment. 

The  money  would  not  be  given  out¬ 
right  to  the  industry.  Equipment  would 
be  made  available,  and  money  would  be 
made  available  to  pay  the  labor  to  in¬ 
stall  the  new  equipment.  The  ECA  would 
then  take  a  lien  on  all  the  new  machin¬ 
ery  and  equipment  put  into  the  plant, 
and  the  shares  of  stock,  or  whatever 
represented  ownership  of  the  company, 
would  be  hypothecated  for  further  secur¬ 
ity,  and  the  chairman  of  the  board  him¬ 
self  would  sign  the  note.  That  is  the 
purport  of  the  amendment  which  I  sub¬ 
mitted. 

I  still  say  that  we  should  feed  hungry 
people  wherever  it  is  necessary  in  an 
emergency,  to  the  extent  of  our  ability, 
without  unduly  injuring  our  economy. 
Then  we  should  lend  money,  as  I  have 
outlined,  for  the  rehabilitation  of  indus¬ 
try  only  on  the  same  terms  as  accorded 
our  own  American  citizens. 

That  is  the  job  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

The  job  of  outlining  an  international 
policy  is  the  job  of  the  State  Department 
and  the  President.  My  suggestion  is 
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that  we  take  the  old  125-year-old  Mon¬ 
roe  Doctrine  which  stopped  encroach¬ 
ment  in  South  America  and  the  Western 
Hemisphere  by  the  same  empire-minded 
nations  we  have  just  been  discussing. 

How  did  we  stop  it?  About  1822  or 
1823  the  empire-minded  nations  of  Eu¬ 
rope  were  looking  longingly  at  the  little 
South  American  countries.  It  seemed 
and  would  have  been  very  easy  for  them 
to  go  over  there  and  take  over  one  or 
two  of  the  countries  each,  exactly  as  was 
done  in  Indonesia,  the  Malay  States,  and 
in  other  areas.  The  more  I  read  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  the  more  respect  I 
have  for  President  Monroe.  He  must 
have  given  considerable  thought  to  this 
subject.  He  realized  that  if  the  empire- 
minded  nations  once  established  them¬ 
selves  in  South  America  they  would  be 
only  a  short  distance  from  the  Isthmus, 
and  that  if  trouble  started  we  would  have 
plenty  of  trouble  stopping  them. 

What  did  he  say?  He  said,  in  effect, 
that  any  nation  which  sought  to  extend 
its  system  of  government  into  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere  would  be  considered 
dangerous  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the 
United  States.  That  was  the  interna¬ 
tional  policy  which  he  laid  down.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  no  one  wanted  to  fight 
the  United  States.  So  the  Monroe  Doc¬ 
trine  kept  us  out  of  war  for  more  than 
75  years,  and  the  nations  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  are  still  free. 

Mr.  Monroe  said  at  that  time  that  if 
conditions  changed  the  authorities  in 
Washington  could  extend  the  policy.  It 
is  now  time  for  us  to  take  stock  of  that 
policy  and  see  how  it  should  be  extended. 

If  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  State  Department,  and  the  Secretary 
of  National  Defense  should  determine — 
and  they  are  the  only  ones  who  can  de¬ 
termine  it;  this  body  cannot  do  it — that 
the  encroachment  or  the  extension  of 
their  system  of  Government  by  any  na¬ 
tion  in  the  world  over  any  other  nation 
would  be  dangerous  to  our  peace  and 
safety,  they  can  say  exatcly  the  same 
thing  as  Monroe  said  in  1823,  leaving  out 
reference  to  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
In  other  words,  if  the  extension  of  their 
system  of  government  over  another  na¬ 
tion  by  any  nation  would  be  considered 
dangerous  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the 
United  States,  let  us  name  the  areas  and 
the  nations  in  those  areas  whose  in¬ 
tegrity  is  important  to  our  ultimate 
safety,  and  then  build  a  national  defense 
system,  spearheaded  by  an  air  corps  that 
can  keep  any  such  nation  on  the  ground. 
That  is  the  job  of  the  State  Department 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Does  that  answer  the  question  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey? 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Let  us  see  what  it 
means,  then,  to  lower  the  level  of  our 
living  standards  to  that  of  the  remainder 
of  the  world.  Roughly  speaking,  the 
population  of  the  United  States  is  ap¬ 
proximately  7  percent  of  all  the  people 
of  the  world,  and  this  7  percent  has  de¬ 
veloped  approximately  36  percent  of  the 
world’s  economy.  That  leaves  93  per¬ 
cent  of  the  people  of  the  world  having 
64  percent  of  the  world’s  economy.  If 


the  140,000,000  American  people  agree  to 
divide  their  wealth  with  the  world,  and 
the  2,000,000,000  people  in  the  remainder 
of  the  world  agree  to  share  their  poverty 
with  us,  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
average  American  citizen  could  be  one- 
sixth  of  what  it  is  today  when  the  final 
leveling  takes  place. 

That  is  the  broad  picture  of  the  situ¬ 
ation  which  faces  the  average  American 
working  man  if  the  State  Department’s 
three-part  program  is  adopted. 

GROUP  LEGISLATION  AND  THE  ECONOMIC 
FOUNDATION  OF  THE  NATION 

Group  legislation,  including  farmers, 
manufacturers,  veterans,  labor,  and 
other  organizations,  has  been  claiming 
the  full  time  and  attention  of  Members 
of  Congress  while  the  economic  rug  is 
being  pulled  out  from  under  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  feet  through  this  three-part  free- 
trade  program.  The  labor  legislation, 
the  farmers’  legislation,  the  veterans’ 
pension  legislation,  or  any  other  group 
legislation  will  have  little  significance 
or  effect  if  the  administration’s  three- 
part  free-trade  program  is  enacted  by 
this  Congress. 

CAPITAL  CAN  GO  ANYWHERE - WORKERS  CANNOT 

Capital  is  fluid.  It  can  be  invested  in 
the  competitive  countries  where  the  low¬ 
ering  of  the  import  fee  placed  the  in¬ 
dustry,  but  American  labor  does  not  want 
to  follow  capital  to  the  low-wage  coun¬ 
tries  and  does  not  want  such  low-wage 
labor  coming  here. 

This  is  not  a  new  proposal.  The  same 
principle  was  suggested  50  years  ago 
when  our  Nation  started  to  rise  above 
the  living  standards  of  the  world  through 
the  use  of  our  import  fees  and  protec¬ 
tion.  It  was  at  that  time  that  the  in¬ 
ternational  European  bankers  began  to 
try  to  divide  our  markets  through  the 
free-trade  principle.  It  was  simply  a 
proposal  to  divide  our  markets. 

The  Trade  Agreements  Act  was  sug¬ 
gested  by  Mr.  Hull,  the  then  Secretary 
of  State,  after  being  worked  out  by  his 
department  to  supplant  his  direct  sug¬ 
gestion  of  free  trade.  I  have  a  high  re¬ 
gard  for  the  integrity  of  the  former  Sec¬ 
retary,  but  he  first  made  the  mistake  of 
asking  for  free  trade  directly,  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  understood 
it  and  would  not  take  it. 

EACH  PART  OF  THE  THREE-PART  PROGRAM 
CONSIDERED  EMERGENCY 

Now,  however,  we  have  it  bundled  up 
in  three  parts,  a  three-part  program  that 
is  just  as  plain  as  the  suggested  free 
trade  when  considered  together.  But 
when  considered  separately,  each  as  an 
immediate  emergency  in  its  own  right — • 
and  rushed  through  without  a  full  un¬ 
derstanding  of  its  collective  effect,  the 
workers  do  not  have  the  time  to  digest 
the  full  significance  of  importing  the 
products  of  the  competitive  low-cost 
labor. 

INDUSTRY  IS  ON  THE  MOVE 

Every  day  we  read  in  the  newspapers  of 
more  workmen  losing  their  jobs — through 
what  is  currently  called  being  furloughed 
from  their  regular  employment.  That  is 
a  much  nicer  term  than  simply  calling 
it  losing  their  jobs  through  importing  the 


products  of  low-wage  foreign  labor  into 
this  country. 

American  industry  even  now  is  on  the 
move.  Henry  Ford  has  established 
plants  in  England — they  do  not  call  the 
automobiles  manufactured  there  Fords, 
but  25,000  cars  made  in  England  came 
into  the  United  States  during  1948  as 
compared  with  48  cars  in  1947. 

.  In  the  past  few  days  the  press  has 
carried  accounts  of  the  action  of  Rem¬ 
ington  Rand  in  closing  down  or  curtail¬ 
ing  its  operations  at  its  plants  at  Syra¬ 
cuse,  Elmira,  Tonawanda,  and  North 
Tonawanda,  in  New  York  State;  and  at 
Middletown,  Conn.;  and  transferring 
these  operations  to  Hillington,  Scotland; 
Weybridge,  England;  Calcutta,  India; 
and  Hamilton,  Ontario.  A  similar  sit¬ 
uation  exists  with  respect  to  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  Burroughs  Adding  Machine 
Co.,  E.  VV.  Bliss  Co.,  Apex  Electrical 
Products,  Inc.,  and  the  Easy  Washer 
Corp.  In  all  cases,  cheap  labor  made  it 
impossible  to  maintain  domestic  opera¬ 
tions  on  a  competitive  basis. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  place  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord  an  article  entitled  “Scotland  Draws 
More  and  More  United  States  Com¬ 
panies,”  appearing  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  of  March  20,  1949.  The 
article  outlines  in  greater  detail  some  of 
the  movements  I  have  just  described. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hunt  in  the  chair) .  Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  imthe  Record, 
as  follows: 

Scotland  Draws  More  and  More  United 

States  Companies — Skilled  Work  Is 

Cheaper,  Labor  Troubles  Rare 

Glasgow,  Scotland,  March  19.— More  than, 
a  dozen  American  companies  are  expanding 
in  the  European  field  and  have  set  up  fac¬ 
tories  in  Scotland  since  the  war. 

The  factories  were  established  on  sites  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  Scottish  Government  a3 
nurseries  of  fresh  enterprise,  and  American 
industry  now  holds  a  big  stake  in  Scotland's 
economic  recovery  drive. 

Among  the  factors  figuring  in  the  trend 
is  skilled  labor,  which  is  a  third  cheaper 
here  than  in  the  United  States.  Scotland 
has  had  no  major  labor-management  trouble 
for  years. 

American  experts  say,  however,  the  in¬ 
flux  is  due  even  more  to  government  help 
making  it  relatively  easy  and  inexpensive 
for  an  approved  concern  to  open  a  plant, 
and  also  to  a  highly  favorable  position  for 
exports,  especially  to  the  sterling  areas. 
Elsewhere  in  the  British  Isles  other  Ameri¬ 
can  companies,  most  of  them  long  resident, 
have  begun  extensions  for  similar  reasons. 

The  principal  American  companies  in  Scot¬ 
land  employ  thousands  of  persons  and  last 
year  produced  for  home  and  export  goods 
valued  at  an  estimated  $5,500,000. 

variety  of  items  produced 

They  are  making  now,  or  will  soon,  type¬ 
writers,  adding  machines,  and  other  office 
equipment,  electric  razors,  safety-razor 
blades,  paring  knives,  mining  machinery, 
clocks  and  watches,  dress  patterns,  elec¬ 
tronic  pyrometers,  pumps,  dehydrating  ma¬ 
chinery,  high-vacuum  apparatus  used  in 
atomic  research,  farm  machinery,  and  soft 
drinks. 

“It  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  foreign 
exchange  situation  is  cleared  up,”  one  indus¬ 
trialist  said,  “and  the  companies  naturally 
find  it  easier,  meanwhile,  to  sell  their  prod- 
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ucts  in  the  sterling  area  for  pounds  sterling 
rather  than  for  dollars.” 

The  government,  industrial  organizations, 
and  businessmen  welcome  this  American  in¬ 
vasion.  It  fits  in  with  the  campaign  for 
more  production,  and  in  some  instances  it 
may  help  in  the  drive  to  get  more  dollars. 

A  big  attraction  to  American  concerns  is 
the  Government’s  “industrial  estates,”  which 
afford  the  outsider  and,  in  many  instances, 
local  companies  with  the  simplest  means  for 
starting  a  factory.  Here  modern  machinery 
with  light,  heat,  power,  water  and  trans¬ 
portation  are  leased  to  approved  tenants 
without  any  capital  expenditure. 

Companies  must  show  they  have  an  ex¬ 
port  potential  or  are  making  essential  goods 
for  the  home  market,  and  they  must  show 
they  are  likely  to  employ  additional  labor. 
They  often  get  priority  for  materials. 

COOPERATION  IS  PRAISED 

Sir  Steven  Bilsland,  chairman  of  Scottish 
Industrial  Estates,  Ltd.,  the  government’s 
agent,  said: 

“We  are  delighted  to  have  these  American 
interests  here.  They  are  a  vital  part  of  our 
big  postwar  effort  in  industry.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  Americans,  on  their 
part,  are  gratified  by  the  results  of  their  ven¬ 
tures,  and  there  is  a  fine  spirit  of  cooperation 
between  the  Americans  and  ourselves. 

"Certainly  Scotland  has  great  advantages 
to  offer/  There  is  a  large  pool  of  high- 
quality  labor,  a  considerable  home  market, 
and  our  export  facilities,  greatly  expanded 
during  the  war,  provide  a  service  for  world 
markets  at  rates  as  favorable  as  those  of  any 
area.” 

The  estates  project  was  started  in  the  late 
thirties  to  help  correct  maldistribution  of  in¬ 
dustry  throughout  Britain.  There  now  are 
23  in  Scotland. 

Representatives  of  most  American  com¬ 
panies  were  not  inclined  to  say  to  what  ex¬ 
tent  operations  in  Scotland  were  prompted 
by  strikes  or  other  difficulties  in  the  United 
States. 

Strictly  unofficially,  some  observers  in  and 
out  of  the  industry  said  they  believed  in 
some  instances  labor  in  the  United  States 
probably  influenced  the  decisions  of  some  of 
the  firms. 

Newest  American  entry  in  the  field  is  Bur¬ 
roughs  Adding  Machine  Co.,  which,  however, 
has  had  a  plant  at  Nottingham,  England, 
since  1898.  Its  Scottish  plant,  on  an  estate 
near  Loch  Lomond,  will  cover  150,000  square 
feet  and  employ  between  800  and  1,000. 
American  personnel  will  be  limited. 

NOT  DRIVEN  BY  LABOR. 

W.  J.  Arris,  new  general  manager  of  Euro¬ 
pean  operations,  said:  “We  were  not  driven 
to  this  by  any  labor  or  currency  situation.” 

One  complication  would  be  customs  duties 
charged  on  goods  exported  to  the  United 
States.  Some  believe,  however,  American 
tariffs  might  be  reduced.  This  they  regarded 
as  something  new — American  manufacturers 
lobbying  to  cut  American  tariffs. 

Another  large  American  undertaking  in  the 
Scottish  development  is  that  of  Remington- 
Rand,  Ltd.  Its  plant  in  the  Glasgow  area 
will  employ  more  than  1,000  when  full  pro¬ 
duction  is  reached  on  electric  razors,  type¬ 
writers  and  other  office  machines. 

A.  W.  Murrell,  sales  promotion  manager, 
said  the  company  was  attracted  to  Scotland 
by  a  “very  favorable  labor  situation”  and 
good  exporting  facilities. 

Some  other  plants  either  operating  here 
or  planning  to  start  or  to  expand  are  National 
Cash  Register  Co.,  of  Dayton,  Ohio;  Veeder- 
Root,  of  Hartford,  Conn.;  United  States  Time 
Co.,  of  Waterbury,  Conn.;  Thomas  A.  Edison 
Co.,  of  West  Orange,  N.  J.;  General  Time 
Instruments,  of  New  York;  Coca-Cola,  Singer 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Monsanto  Chemical  Co., 
and  Armstrong  Cork  Co. 


Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
not  a  matter  of  greater  efficiency  abroad, 
but  merely  that  our  high-wage  standard 
of  living  is  unable  to  compete  with  the 
low-cost  foreign  labor. 

The  selective  free-trade  policy  adopted 
by  the  State  Department,  based  on  the 
1934  Trade  Agreements  Act,  has  lowered 
so  many  of  the  import  fees — the  average 
is  now  only  about  12  percent  on  all 
dutiable  imports — that  today  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  establish  industries  abroad  and 
to  sell  the  products  of  their  cheap  labor 
in  the  United  States.  This  encourages 
the  erection  of  foreign  plants,  as  it  cre¬ 
ates  a  broader  market  than  would  exist 
if  the  plants  were  entirely  dependent  on 
the  markets  of  areas  suffering  from  the 
so-called  dollar  shortage.  As  was  made 
clear  here  a  while  ago,  it  not  only  will 
furnish  the  foreign  markets,  but  will 
encroach  upon  the  markets  in  the  United 
States. 

The  loss  of  the  foreign  market 
through  the  movement  of  these  indus¬ 
tries  to  the  lower-wage,  lower-standard- 
of-living  countries  will  be  the  least  of 
our  troubles.  The  real  victims  of  the 
policy  are  and  will  be  the  working  people 
of  the  United  States  who  have  perma¬ 
nently  lost  their  jobs. 

Not  only  will  these  concerns  furnish 
the  foreign  market,  but  they  will  import 
their  products  into  this  Nation  and  will 
undersell  the  same  products  manufac¬ 
tured  by  the  high-wage  American  labor. 

And  now  we  have  the  administration’s 
proposal  to  guarantee  the  foreign  invest¬ 
ments  of  these  companies  and  organiza¬ 
tions  which  will  manufacture  their  prod¬ 
ucts  with  the  low-cost  foreign  labor  and 
will  bring  them  into  this  country,  to  low¬ 
er  the  living  standard  of  the  American 
high-wage,  high-living-standard  work¬ 
ers.  That  is  the  serious  proposal  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

THE  RESULTING  UNEMPLOYMENT 

There  now  are  nearly  4,000,000  men  in 
our  country  who  have  no  work,  and  more 
that  nine  and  one-half  million  part- 
time  unemployed,  and  the  trend  has  just 
started.  The  railroad  “extra  boards’’ 
will  be  crowded  with  railroad  workers 
waiting  for  the  call  boy  to  knock  on  the 
door.  We  may  partially  recover,  at  the 
moment;  but  if  this  three-phase  free- 
trade  program  is  adopted  it  will  continue 
later  with  renewed  force. 

THIS  NATION  WOULD  GUARANTEE  SUCH  FOREIGN 
INVESTMENTS 

The  crowning  insult  of  all  time  to  the 
intelligence  of  the  working  men  and 
women  of  this  Nation  is  that  after  advo¬ 
cating  the  three-part  free-trade  pro¬ 
gram — under  which  not  only  the  foreign 
factories  and  foreign  fabricating  plants 
owned  by  our  own  nationals,  but  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  countries  under  the  Marshall  plan 
may  send  the  products  of  their  low-wage, 
low-living-standard  labor  into  this  coun¬ 
try — it  is  now  contemplated  and  advo¬ 
cated  that  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment,  through  its  Congress,  shall  guar¬ 
antee  the  investments  of  our  own  firms 
that  move  to  these  countries  with  the 
announced  purpose  not  only  of  furnish¬ 
ing  the  foreign  market  which  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  available  to  us,  but  of  import¬ 


ing  the  products  of  their  low-wage-labor 
factories  on  foreign  soil  into  this  coun¬ 
try,  to  cause  further  displacement  of  our 
own  workmen. 

Such  is  the  only  conclusion  that  can  be 
drawn  from  the  President’s  inaugural 
address.  So  I  do  not  see  at  this  time  how 
a  person  could  vote  for  free  trade  and 
then  vote  against  free  immigration. 

Our  trite  answer  over  the  years  to  all 
threatened  foreign  competition  has  been 
that  with  our  .more  efficient  and  im¬ 
proved  machinery — including  our  assem¬ 
bly-line  methods — no  low-cost  foreign 
labor  could  threaten  to  approach  our 
efficiency  in  production. 

Of  course,  engineers  and  industrialists 
know  that  all  such  assumptions  are  out¬ 
moded.  They  know  that  the  latest  im¬ 
provements  in  equipment  and  machinery 
and  the  technical  know-how  are  avail¬ 
able  to  producers  throughout  the  world; 
and  they  know  that  foreign  labor,  for  the 
most  part  working  on  the  assembly  lines, 
but  having  lower  pay  and  lower  stand¬ 
ards  of  living  and,  in  many  cases,  longer 
hours,  can  produce  the  same  materials 
and  products  at  a  much  lower  cost. 

In  this  connection  I  shall  take  time  to 
refer  to  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Walter 
J.  Mason,  national  legislative  represent¬ 
ative  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  before  the  Senate  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee.  Mr.  President,  his  testimony 
will  be  found  at  page  675,  of  part  I  of 
the  hearings  on  House  bill  1211.  I  shall 
read  only  a  portion  of  his  statement,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  available  to  all  Senators,  as 
printed  in  the  Record.  He  said: 

The  reciprocal-trade  agreements  program 
offers  a  method  looking  toward  the  further 
freeing  of  international  trade  from  restrictive 
barriers. 

Then  he  said: 

However,  in  some  instances  the  duty  re¬ 
ductions  already  made  have  reached  the 
point  where  further  reductions  would  en¬ 
danger  the  employment  in  particular  in¬ 
dustries  exposed  to  competition  from  abroad. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  heard  it  said 
many  times  that  the  American  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Labor  is  behind  the  1934  Trade 
Agreements  Act;  but  that  statement,  as 
presented  by  Mr.  Mason,  does  not  sup¬ 
port  that  theory. 

He  further  said: 

In  supporting  the  trade-agreements  pro¬ 
gram,  we  recognize  the  need  of  safeguarding 
American  labor  in  some  industries,  especially 
where  wages  are  a  relatively  heavy  factor  in 
the  cost  of  production,  against  competition 
that  threatens  to  undermine  our  labor 
standards. 

NOT  FIRST  TIME  FREE  TRADE  SUGGESTED 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  the  first  time 
that  this  suggestion  has  been  made. 
Forty  or  fifty  years  ago  the  international 
bankers  of  Europe  suggested  this  same 
thing,  except  they  simply  proposed  a 
free-trade  policy,  as  did  Mr.  Hull,  when 
he  was  Secretary  of  State. 

They  did  not  have  the  involved  lan¬ 
guage  and  the  three-phase  part  of  it. 

THE  FLEXIBLE  IMPORT  FEE  VERSUS  FREE  TRADB 

Sometimes  these  ‘theorists  ask,  “What 
do  you  offer  if  you  do  not  want  the  free- 
trade  policy  based  on  the  1934  Trade 
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Agreements  Act”?  which  is  erroneously 
referred  to  as  “reciprocal  trade.” 

Under  the  proposal  of  the  flexible  im¬ 
port-fee  adjustment  of  rates,  a  definite 
market  basis  is  established  in  the  United 
States  for  the  goods  of  all  foreign  na¬ 
tions,  but  they  are  the  judges  of  their 
own  living  standards. 

However,  under  such  a  provision  they 
would  be  encouraged  to  raise  their  wage 
and  living  standards,  because  they  would 
immediately  get  credit  for  any  raise  in 
their  wage  and  living  standards,  through 
a  lowering  of  the  import  fee;  and  when 
their  standards  of  living  approximated 
our  own,  then  the  objective  of  free  trade 
would  be  the  automatic  and  immediate 
result.  But  in  the  meantime,  while  we 
were  assisting  them  to  improve  their  own 
wage  scales  and  standard  of  living,  our 
wage  scales  and  our  standard  of  living 
would  be  protected,  for  the  flexible  im¬ 
port-fee  method  would  place  a  floor  un¬ 
der  wages. 

INDUSTRIAL  RECOVERY - ECA  NATIONS 

I  shall  now  submit  summarized  figures 
showing  the  degree  of  industrial  recovery 
since  the  war,  as  compared  with  a  pre¬ 
war  year,  for  12  of  the  16  Marshall  plan 
countries.  Figures  are  not  available  for 
the  remaining  four  countries. 

It  will  be  noted  that  7  of  the  12  coun¬ 
tries  had  achieved  prewar  levels  or  even 
higher  levels  of  industrial  production  by 
the  end  of  1947,  before  the  ECA  or  Mar¬ 
shall  plan  was  enacted;  and  2  other 
countries,  France  and  the  Netherlands, 
were  back  to  95  percent  of  their  prewar 
levels  of  production. 

For  the  latest  year,  1948,  it  will  be  ob¬ 
served  that  the  only  countries  still  be¬ 
low  prewar  levels  of  production  were 
Germany,  Austria,  and  Greece,  and  per¬ 
haps  Italy.  Germany  shows  the  least 
amount  of  recovery,  having  reached  only 
60  percent  of  her  prewar,  1939,  level  of 
production.  But  after  the  currency  re¬ 
form  in  June  1948  recovery  took  place  at 
a  rapid  rate,  reaching  78  percent  of  the 
1936  monthly  level  in  December  of  1948. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
a  press  account  of  British  recovery,  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Journal  of  Commerce, 
March  16,  1949,  entitled  “A  British  Re¬ 
covery  Substantial  but  Not  Complete, 
Study  Shows.” 

The  FRESIDCNG  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Johnson  of  Texas  in  the  chair) .  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

British  Recovery  Substantial  But  Not 
Complete,  Study  Shows 

London,  March  15. — Britain  has  made  sub¬ 
stantial  progress  toward  recovery  and  is  past 
its  period  of  recurring  economic  crises,  a  gov¬ 
ernment  economic  survey  for  1949  reported 
today. 

The  report  said,  however,  the  dollar  short¬ 
age  still  is  crucial. 

The  progress  is  due  both  to  the  work  of 
the  British  people  and  the  generous  assist¬ 
ance  we  are  being  given  by  the  American 
and  Canadian  people,  said  the  report,  pre¬ 
pared  by  Sir  Stafford  Cripps,  boss  of  Britain’s 
economics  and  finances. 

HIGH  TARGETS  SET 

It  laid  out  higher  production  goals  for 
this  year  and  said  their  fulfillment  would 


go  a  long  way  toward  solving  some  of  the 
nation’s  most  crucial  recovery  problems. 

But  there  was  nothing  In  the  30,000-word 
survey  to  show  that  Britain  has  yet  achieved 
complete  recovery,  as  suggested  by  Chris¬ 
topher  Mayhew,  Foreign  Under  Secretary,  at 
a  recent  United  Nations  meeting.  May- 
hew’s  statement  was  later  repudiated  by  the 
government. 

Sir  Stafford’s  survey  warned  instead: 

“The  position  is  still  dangerous  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  critical  sections  *  *  *  In  terms 

of  dollars  we  are  still  not  paying  our  way. 
Sustained  efforts  to  solve  the  hard  core  of 
our  economic  difficulties  are  still  required.” 

The  entire  program  was  built  in  the  belief 
that  Congress  will  approve  $940,000,000  worth 
of  American  aid  for  the  coming  year.  This 
is  the  full  amount  recommended  by  Paul 
G.  Hoffman,  head  of  the  Economic  Coopera¬ 
tion  Administration  (ECA) . 

If  the  fund  is  cut  many  plans  may  need 
yet  to  be  revised,  said  a  footnote  to  the 
survey. 

FOUR  MAIN  TASKS 

To  tug  Britain  further  out  of  the  morass, 
the  survey  set  out  four  main  tasks: 

1.  A  bigger  effort  to  sell  more  goods  to 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  so  earn 
dollars. 

2.  Harder  work  and  more  production,  espe¬ 
cially  in  steel,  coal,  and  textile  industries  and 
on  the  farms. 

3.  Cut  the  cost  and  boost  the  quality  of 
British-made  goods.  Exporters  already  are 
having  trouble  finding  customers  at  present 
prices. 

4.  Hold  down  wages,  prices  and  dividends, 
to  keep  inflation  under  continued  control. 

As  a  reward  for  more  self-discipline  and 
hard  work,  the  survey  promised  the  people 
their  diet  would  come  back  almost  to  prewar 
levels  this  year,  although  each  person  will 
get  4  pounds  less  meat. 

In  recent  months  Britain  has  achieved 
a  near  balance  in  trade  with  all  the  rest 
of  the  world.  In  1947,  its  trading  accounts 
fell  into  a  debt  of  £630,000,000  ($2,520,000,- 
000). 

But,  the  survey  warned,  this  "does  not 
represent  «  financial  equilibrium  since  it 
conceals  a  large  and  continuing  dollar  defi¬ 
cit.” 

Balance  with  the  whole  world  means  a 
surplus  in  trading  with  the  Commonwealth, 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  in  contrast  to  con¬ 
tinuing  debts  to  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

With  the  Western  Hemisphere,  particu¬ 
larly  the  dollar  area,  we  are,  and  are  likely 
to  remain,  substantially  in  deficit,  even 
though  the  deficit  is  steadily  diminish¬ 
ing  *  *  *  The  dollar  deficit  remains 

the  crucial  problem,  the  survey  reported. 

Much  of  Britain’s  food  and  vital  raw  ma¬ 
terials  for  her  industries  can  be  bought  only 
for  dollars. 

The  net  deficit  in  dollar  trading  for  the 
first  six  months  of  1948  was  $1,016,000,000. 
In  the  last  half  of  the  year  it  was  trimmed 
$676,000,000.  For  the  first  half  of  1949,  how¬ 
ever,  it  will  rise  to  $780,000,000  as  Britain 
buys  materials  and  machinery  to  expand 
output. 

Consequently,  the  government  said  it  is 
planning  practical  assistance  for  exporters 
seeking  to  sell  in  the  North  American  market. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  shall  read  merely  an 
excerpt  from  that  article: 

Mr.  Mayhew’s  statement  was  later  repudi¬ 
ated  by  the  Government,  even  though  Brit¬ 
ain’s  index  of  industrial  production  for  1948 
was  121  percent  of  the  prewar  level. 

Noteworthy  is  the  increase  in  produc¬ 
tion  in  French  Morocco,  which  is  receiv¬ 
ing  Marshall  plan  aid  at  the  rate  of  $36,- 
000,000  a  year.  Industrial  production  in 
French  Morocco  in  1947,  the  year  before 
the  Marshall  plan  began,  was  170  per¬ 


cent  of  1938,  and  in  1948  it  reached  190 
percent  of  the  1938  industrial  index. 
How  long  and  how  much  should  the 
American  taxpayer  be  squeezed  to 
finance,  free  of  charge,  such  a  boom  as 
has  been  under  way  in  Morocco  since  the 
war? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  in¬ 
serted  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  as 
part  of  my  address,  the  table  to  which 
I  referred  a  moment  ago. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Table  I. — Trend  of  industrial  production  1  in 
12  Marshall  plan  countries  since  the  war, 
based  on  index  numbers  for  a  given  prewar 
year 


Base 

year= 

100 

1946 

1947 

1948 

Austria _ 

1937 

48 

a  72 

Belgium . 

1939 

83 

100 

108 

Denmark . . 

1937 

101 

116 

129 

France _ _ _ 

1938 

79 

95 

108 

French  Morocco 

1938 

1.52 

170 

2 190 

Germany _ 

1936 

34 

40 

60 

Greece _ _ 

1939 

53 

67 

73 

Ireland _ 

1937 

107 

113 

2  129 

Italy . . . 

1047 

100 

107 

Netherlands.— . 

1937 

75 

95 

113 

Norway . . . 

1937 

100 

115 

125 

Sweden.. . 

1937 

137 

139 

144 

United  Kingdom 

1935 

100 

109 

121 

1  Monthly  Bulletin  of  Statistics,  Statistical  Office  of 
United  Nations,  March  1949. 

2  First  10  months. 

2  First  8  months. 

*  London  and  Cambridge  Economic  Service,  bull.  II, 
vol.  XXVI,  p.  51,  and  bull.  I,  vol.  XXVII,  p.  12,  May 
19,  1948. 

Mr.  MALONE.  The  table  shows,  for 
example,  that  in  1947  Belgium  was  100- 
percent  recovered.  For  1948,  it  was  108- 
percent  recovered.  In  1946,  it  was  83 
percent.  In  other  words,  from  1946  to 
1947  it  moved  up  17  percent,  and  in  the 
next  year,  under  the  Marshall-plan  oper¬ 
ation,  it  moved  up  8  percent. 

Mr.  CAIN.  Mr.  President,  v/ill  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Washington  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  CAIN.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada  has  just  stated  the  average 
percentage  increase  in  Belgium.  Does 
he  have  an  average-increase  figure  that 
he  may  give  us,  covering  the  months 
since  we  first  began  furnishing  assist¬ 
ance  in  the  reconstruction  programs 
abroad? 

Mr.  MALONE.  Unfortunately,  I  do 
not  have  the  detailed  figures,  because,  if 
they  are  available,  I  have  been  unable 
to  locate  them.  I  have  other  figures, 
separately,  that  are  very  significant. 
France  had  recovered  from  79  percent 
in  1946,  the  first  year  after  the  war,  to 
95  percent  in  1947,  an  increase  of  16  per¬ 
cent.  In  1948,  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
representing  only  about  9  months’  opera¬ 
tion  of  ECA,  it  was  108-percent  recovered. 
In  other  words,  its  recovery  had  slowed 
down  by  the  difference  between  16  per¬ 
cent  and  13  percent. 

Mr.  CAIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Washington. 
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Mr.  CAIN.  Using  Belgium  as  an  ex¬ 
ample,  if  the  Senator’s  statement  is  cor¬ 
rect  that  Belgium  has  fully  recovered, 
my  first  question  is,  does  the  Senator 
know  how  much  of  the  proposed  grants 
for  the  ensuing  year  are  to  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  Belgium? 

Mr.  MALONE.  So  far  as  we  could  as¬ 
certain,  the  figures  are  not  available  to 
us  at  this  time.  We  were  informed  they 
were,  in  the  main,  secret  figures. 

Mr.  CAIN.  May  we  safely  conclude 
that  Belgium  is  to  benefit  from  certain 
of  the  credits  to  be  allocated  to  ECA  in 
the  course  of  the  next  year? 

Mr.  MALONE.  In  answer  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Washington,  I  should  assume 
that,  since  the  amount  that  we  are  at¬ 
tempting  to  appropriate  for  the  ensuing 
year,  is  practically  the  same  as  was  ap¬ 
propriated  last  year,  the  amounts  allo¬ 
cated  to  the  various  nations  will  not  vary 
greatly. 

Mr.  CAIN.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  then  help  me'  along  my  way  in 
thinking  through  this  matter  by  saying 
what  we  should  call  the  credits  which  are 
to  go  to  Belgium,  if  Belgium  has  fully 
recovered?  What  should  we  call  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  forthcoming  credits?  As 
I  understand  the  Senator’s  presentation, 
they  are  no  longer  to  be  used  in  the  name 
of  recovery. 

Mr.  MALONE.  It  is  impossible  to  use 
them  in  the  name  cf  recovery.  Further¬ 
more,  with  respect  to  seven  of  the  na¬ 
tions,  Belgium  had  recovered  100  percent 
in  1947,  prior  to  the  use  of  any  of  the 
money;  Denmark,  116  percent;  France, 
95  percent,  a  gain  of  16  percent  over  the 
preceding  year,  with  a  continuing  ac¬ 
celeration  still  in  effect;  French  Morocco, 
170  percent;  Ireland,  113  percent;  the 
Netherlands,  95  percent;  Norway,  115 
percent;  Sweden,  139  percent;  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  109  percent — and  all 
this,  in  1947,  before  the  first  ECA  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  CAIN.  The  point  the  Senator 
from  Washington  is  seriously  pressing  is 
that  it  was  certainly  his  individual  hope, 
and  as  he  thought,  the  hope  and  deter¬ 
mination  of  every  other  Member  of  the 
Senate,  to  help  the  nations  particularly 
of  Europe  on  the  road  to  recovery;  but 
the  converse  likewise  is  true,  that  so  soon 
as  that  objective  had  been  accomplished, 
it  would  no  longer  be  a  requirement  to  be 
imposed  on  the  backs  of  American  tax¬ 
payers,  to  continue  credits  beyond  the 
fulfillment  of  the  desire  and  objective  of 
European  recovery. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  may  say  in  answer 
to  the  Senator  from  Washington,  it  is 
very  clear  that  mere  recovery  was  never 
contemplated,  it  was  never  actually 
meant  to  apply  only  to  recovery.  The 
great  factor  in  proving  what  we  are 
actually  doing  is  simply  making  up  the 
trade-balance  deficits  of  all  these  nations 
in  cash,  and  that  it  was  planned  to  de¬ 
velop  some  of  them  to  as  high  as  170  or 
175  percent  from  the  beginning.  I  think 
Mr.  Cripps,  of  England,  has  made  it  clear 
that  their  goal  is  175  percent.  Therefore 
we  are  furnishing  money  with  which  to 
purchase  goods  in  this  country  and  else¬ 
where,  and  we  now  see,  inasmuch  as  our 
economy  seems  to  be  taking  a  dip,  that 


there  is  more  pressure  from  our  people 
at  home  to  force  all  the  money  given  to 
the  beneficiary  countries  to  be  spent  in 
this  country  for  our  products.  It  would 
attempt  for  another  year  to  continue  the 
same  kind  of  prosperity  as  last  year  or 
at  least  prevent  a  depression.  But  it  is 
merely  another  means  of  nailing  down 
the  fact  that  recovery  was  not  the  ob¬ 
jective.  The  objective  was  the  making 
up  of  trade-balance  deficits — and  then 
dividing  our  markets  with  the  nations  of 
the  world  through  the  selective  free- 
trade  policy,  based  on  the  1934  Trade 
Agreements  Act,  upon  the  theory  that 
the  deficits  would  become  progressively 
less  as  we  continued  to  divide  our  mar¬ 
kets  with  the  European  countries  and  the 
nations  of  the  world — and  that  there 
would  then  be  an  International  Trade 
Organization  treaty  whioh  would  in  ef¬ 
fect  rule  all  economic  relationships  of 
the  58  nations  comprising  the  United 
Nations.  In  other  words,  the  object  is 
a  gradual  averaging  of  all  of  the  living 
standards  throughout  the  nations  of  the 
world.  And  of  course  we  are  the  first 
to  be  affected. 

Mr.  CAIN.  The  Senator  from  Nevada 
may  very  well  be  correct  in  his  present 
feeling  that  recovery  was  hot  the  funda¬ 
mental  reason  for  the  adoption  by  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  Marshall  plan  in  the  first 
place,  but  my  memory  tells  me  that  the 
fundamental. idea  of  recovery  was  what 
very  largely  motivated  most  of  us  cer¬ 
tainly  in  the  Senate,  to  approve  and  ap¬ 
propriate  money  for  the  ECA  a  year  ago. 

May  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Nevada  if 
the  feeling  which  I  have,  which  is  a  very 
strong  one,  namely,  that  we  were  almost 
solely  concerned  with  the  recovery  of 
Europe,  is  the  feeling  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  had  at  the  time  the  proposal  was 
being  debated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
a  year  ago?  We  were  not  talking  at 
that  time  about  long-range  participating 
programs  of  the  United  States  in  the 
economic  affairs  of  the  rest  of  the  world, 
were  we? 

Mr.  MALONE.  In  answer  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Washington,  I  v/ill  say  that, 
unfortunately  for  my  feeling  in  the  mat¬ 
ter,  I  had  visited  most  of  the  nations  of 
Europe  in  October  and  November  of  1947, 
and  had  taken  what  can  be  called,  I 
think,  a  very  good  look.  I  inspected  the 
steel  mills  and  coal  mines  in  the  Ruhr  in 
Germany;  I  inspected  the  industries  of 
France,  the  steel  mills  and  coal  mines 
of  Birmingham,  England,  and  also 
the  Middle  East  where  50,000,000,000 
barrels  of  oil  are  blocked  out.  If  I  may, 
I  should  like  to  read  at  this  point,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Senator,  an  excerpt 
from  what  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  had  to  say 
in  that  regard:  In  any  case,  while  I  am 
locating  the  excerpt,  I  will  say  that  I 
visited  with  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  at  some 
length,  and  also  with  Mf.  Bevin  and  with 
Mr.  Anthony  Eden.  Unfortunately  for 
me,  Mr.  Churchill  was  ill  at  the  time  and 
did  not  come  to  London.  I  wanted  very 
much  to  see  him.  Sir  Stafford  Cripps 
was  very  clear  as  to  what  they  wanted 
the  money  for. 

I  finally  said  to  him: 

I  am  informed  that  England  Is  now  more 
than  100  percent  recovered.  What  would  you 
use  the  money  for? 


We  were  very  friendly  and  he  was  very 
cooperative;  and  I  will  say  that,  so  far 
as  I  know  from  subsequent  events,  he 
never  misrepresented  anything — he  told 
the  truth  about  what  they  intended  to  do 
with  the  money. 

.  He  said  they  did  not  need  the  money 
so  badly  for  development  in  England; 
what  they  needed  it  for  was  to  develop 
their  colonies,  in  Africa  and  elsewhere, 
and  to  establish  new  industries;  not  to 
rehabilitate  old  industries,  but  to  build 
new  ones,  and  to  start  new  farming  areas. 
I  said: 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  want  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  give  your  Government  money  60 
that  you  can  expend  in  the  construction  of 
new  industries,  that  your  Nation  will  own 
and  operate? 

He  said  that  was  correct.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  he  said  that  they  wanted  the 
money  not  for  recovery,  but  for  the  build¬ 
ing  up  of  industries  in  their  colonies,  no¬ 
tably  in  Africa.  I  asked  him  why  they 
did  not  establish  the  integrity  of  invest¬ 
ments  so  that  the  citizens  of  other  na¬ 
tions  could  invest  their  own  money  in 
Africa,  since  they  were  willing  to  invest 
anywhere  in  the  world  where  capital  is 
safe  from  confiscation,  where  they  only 
take  the  business  risk.  There  is  more 
private  capital  for  such  investment  in  the 
United  States  now  than  at  any  other  time 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  Why  not  let 
private  capital  go  in  and  do  these  things? 
He  said: 

Oh,  no;  that  will  not  do.  We  need  the 
Marshall-plan  money  so  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  will  give  the  Government 
of  Great  Britain  the  money  to  build  up  in¬ 
dustry,  not  to  rehabilitate  it  to  the  point 
at  which  it  was  prior  to  the  war,  not  25  per¬ 
cent  above  that,  but  practically  double  it. 

That  is  where  Great  Britain  intends  to 
come  into  market  domination  again. 
That  is  what  this  money  is  going  for 
really,  and  it  is,  of  course,  in  the  British 
Empire  where  most  of  the  strategic  and 
critical  materials  are  found.  That  is 
what  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  told  me. 

Mr.  CAIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  CAIN.  If,  by  way  of  argument, 
we  assume  that  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  gets 
what  he  desires,  according  to  the  lan¬ 
guage  which  the  Senator  has  just  re¬ 
lated,  how  many  years  would  it  be  nec¬ 
essary  for  America  to  continue  to  pro¬ 
vide  aid,  through  a  program  which  the 
Senator  is  trying  to  prove  is  no  longer 
concerned  with  recovery,  but  with  fur¬ 
thering  permanently  the  industrial 
progress  of  England,  in  this  case,  -and 
I  take  for  granted,  likewise  other  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world?  We  are  talking  to¬ 
day  about  credits  to  be  advanced  for  a 
temporary  period  of  a  few  months.  I 
think  the  Senator  is  speaking — I  do  not 
know  whether  his  premise  is  correct — • 
concerning  a  long-range  program  to  be 
extended  for  years  into  the  future. 

Mr.  MALONE.  The  Senator  is  en¬ 
tirely  correct.  I  think  if  the  matter 
were  thoroughly  investigated  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  of  the  United  States,  through  com¬ 
mittees  that  would  go  on  the  ground, 
as  I  did,  not  only  into  the  European 
countries,  but  throughout  Asia  and  the 
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Middle  East,  such  investigating  commit¬ 
tees  would  return  to  the  United  States 
and  make  an  entirely  different  recom¬ 
mendation,  because  the  aid  has  nothing 
to  do  with  recovery.  It  has  to  do  with 
the  growth  of  those  nations  and  with 
the  strengthening  of  their  competitive 
world  position,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
workingmen  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ECTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  ECTON.  I  should  like  to  pursue 
the  question  asked  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington.  How  much 
longer  did  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  say  he 
wanted  loans  in  order  to  do  the  things 
which  the  Senator  has  mentioned? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  would  say,  in  answer 
to  the  question  of  the  Senator  from  Mon¬ 
tana,  that  what  Great  Britain  wanted 
to  do,  in  the  first  instance,  was  to  get  her 
foot  in  the  door.  Not  much  was  said  by 
Sir  Stafford  Cripps  at  that  time,  but  since 
then  I  think  it  has  been  made  very  clear. 
Through  the  tons  of  propaganda  put  out 
by  the  State  Department  the  people  are 
being  sold  first,  and  the  Senate  second. 
The  people  of  this  Nation  have  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  propaganda  that  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan  would  end  all  aid  for  Europe — 
in  the  same  manner  that  they  were  told 
that  UNRRA  and  then  the  British  gift 
loan  of  $3,750,000,000  would  complete  the 
recovery  of  Europe.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Montana  is  familiar  with  the  pic¬ 
ture,  and  that  the  President  has  already 
outlined  his  global  program  to  go  on  from 
1952 — the  scheduled  end  of  the  ECA 
program. 

Mr.  ECTON.  Does  the  Senator  believe 
that  the  people  in  the  foreign  countries 
expect  the  United  States  to  lend  this  very 
extraordinary  and  substantial  assistance 
to  them  indefinitely? 

Mr.  MALONE.  That  is  my  humble 
opinion,  and  that  is  why  I  am  tying  the 
three-part  free-trade  program  together. 
I  think  it  is  obvious  that  once  they  are 
tied  together  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  a 
program  to  level  our  living  standard 
with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  If 
is  simply  designed  to  bring  about  a  world 
federation  so  that  low-cost  European 
and  Asiatic  products  can  come  into  our 
market  unchecked  as  one  big  world  mar¬ 
ket.  When  we  are  all  living  alike,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  theory  of  the  one-world 
theorists,  everything  will  be  all  sweetness 
and  light  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  ECTON.  Does  not  the  Senator 
feel  that  the  people  of  Europe  know  that 
the  only  source  to  which  this  Government 
must  resort  in  order  to  get  any  money 
is  the  taxpayers  of  our  country? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  wish  the  Senator 
could  have  been  with  me  on  both  the 
inspection  trips  throughout  Europe  and 
Asia.  The  people  of  all  of  the  nations 
of  the  world  think  everybody  in  the 
United  States  is  rich.  We  spend  our 
money  in  a  way  to  encourage  that  belief 
everywhere  we  go,  and  the  Nation  spends 
it  even  more  lavishly  than  individuals 
do.  Therefore,  for  example,  when  I  vis¬ 
ited  with  Mr.  Nehru,  of  India,  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Smuts,  of  South  Africa,  and  many 
other  leaders  throughout  the  countries  I 


visited,  they  were  very  emphatic  that  I 
was  the  first  representative  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  who  ever  told  them  that  we 
were  in  a  dangerous  economic  situation 
at  home.  They  said  they  thought  there 
was  unlimited  wealth  in  the  United 
States,  unlimited  credit,  and  unlimited 
production.  They  were  not  even  embar¬ 
rassed  about  it. 

Mr.  ECTON.  Do  they  not  realize  that 
this  country  is  already  carrying  an  in¬ 
debtedness  of  around  $280,000,000,000? 
Do  they  appreciate  that? 

Mr.  MALONE.  Most  of  them  do  not 
know  it  and  would  not  understand  it  if 
they  did. 

Mr.  ECTON.  Does  not  the  Senator 
think  it  is  time  someone  was  letting  them 
know  about  it,  and  that  money  does  not 
grow  on  bushes  in  this  country? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  did  my  best  in  every 
instance.  I  found  them  very  friendly 
and  cooperative,  and  I  would  give  them 
such  information.  Again  speaking  of 
Mr.  Nehru,  he  is  a  kindly  gentleman, 
quiet,  unassuming.  He  has  great  power 
over  his  people.  He  was  amazed  when  I 
told  him  we  were  two  hundred  and  fifty 
or  two  hundred  and  sixty  billion  dollars 
in  debt,  and  about  how  much  money  that 
was  for  each  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States;  what  a  great  burden  it  was  to 
carry  the  debt,  and  that  we  had  to  pay  it; 
when  I  told  him  we  were  appropriating 
money  for  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  in 
our  own  country  to  furnish  a  ready  mar¬ 
ket  for  100  percent  purchase  of  low- 
interest  bonds,  and  that  if  we  stopped 
those  appropriations  most  of  our  experts 
felt  that  the  bonds  would  go  down  to 
80  or  85  cents  on  the  dollar  or  even  lower, 
and  break  every  bank  in  America;  when 
I  told  him  we  were  siphoning  money  from 
the  wages  and  income  of  the  people  now 
to  such  an  extent  that  we  were  cutting 
dangerously  into  the  money  normally 
available  for  new  capital  investment; 
that  the  curve — the  chart  of  capital  in¬ 
vestment  now  was  on  the  down  grade, 
that  it  would  very  soon  reach  the  point 
that  it  reached  in  England,  where  the 
only  available  money  for  capital  invest¬ 
ment  was  to  appropriate  funds  by  the 
Government;  and  that  very  soon  the 
only  available  money  here  for  such  in¬ 
vestment  would  be  out  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States,  and  that  then  we 
would  go  into  public  ownership.  He  was 
amazed  to  learn  of  this  situation.  He 
said  I  was  the  only  American  who  ever 
told  him  such  things.  Yet  he  wants  to 
borrow  money,  as  everyone  else  abroad 
does,  and  he  is  getting  ready  to  ask  for  it. 

Mr.  ECTON.  Did  the  Senator  learn 
that  the  people  over  there  realized  that 
the  only  bulwark  for  world  safety  left 
anywhere  in  the  face  of  the  earth  is  in 
the  solidarity  and  in  the  solvency  of  the 
United  States  of  America?  Do  they  re¬ 
alize  that?  Do  they  understand  that? 
That  is  what  I  should  like  to  know. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  believe  they  do  re¬ 
alize  that,  but  what  they  do  not  realize 

is,  as  the  Senator  has  so  ably  explained 

it,  that  the  source  of  the  money  is  the 
Amercan  taxpayer,  and  the  sources  of  his 
money  is  what  money  he  can  earn  as  a 
profit  above  what  it  costs  him  for  his 
living  quarters  and  groceries;  that  by 
taxation  we  have  now  cut  into  his  income 


and  wages  to  such  an  extent  that  many 
of  our  people  are  not  living  well,  but  are 
having  a  terrific  time  right  now  paying 
taxes  and  keeping  the  children  in  school ; 
and  that  we  are  not  in  a  healthy  condi¬ 
tion.  Those  are  things  they  do  not  real¬ 
ize,  because  we  sit  here  on  the  Senate 
floor  day  after  day  and  talk  about  $4,000,- 
000,000  for  this,  $6,000,000,000  for  that, 
$2,000,000,000  for  something  else.  They 
think,  how  could  we  do  that  and  be  in 
bad  shape? 

Mr.  ECTON.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mag- 
nuson  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Montana? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  ECTON.  Did  the  Senator  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  the  people  in  Europe  realize 
that  we  are  having  to  deny  our  own 
people  in  this  country  many  things  for 
which  they  are  asking,  and  which  we 
would  like  to  give  them,  in  order  to  send 
$4,500,000,000  each  and  every  year  to 
Europe?  Do  the  people  in  Europe  realize 
that? 

Mr.  MALONE.  They  positively  do  not. 
They  think  we  have  a  bottomless  pit  of 
wealth.  They  have  been  taught  that. 
All  we  have  to  do  to  verify  that  is  to 
read  the  Congressional  Record.  One 
can  pick  up  any  issue  of  the  Record  for 
the  past  15  years,  and  from  reading  it  he 
would  not  think  the  United  States  ever 
could  run  out  of  money  or  wealth.  To¬ 
day  4,000,000  people  are  roaming  the 
streets  in  the  United  States  without  jobs, 
full  grown  men  out  of  employment,  and 
9,500,000  are  on  part-time  work;  and 
that  does  not  include  the  railroad  men 
on  the  extra  board  waiting  for  the  call 
boy. 

Mr.  CAIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ECTON.  I  should  like  to  ask  one 
further  question. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  ECTON.  Do  the  people  in  Europe 
also  understand  that  the  President  of 
United  States  is  asking  the  Congress 
to  raise  taxes  to  the  tune  of  about 
$4,000,000,000? 

Mr.  MALONE.  They  most  certainly  do 
not  understand  it,  because  no  one  has 
ever  attempted  to  explain  it  to  them. 
While  they  believed  I  might  be  a  nor¬ 
mally  truthful  person,  I  am  sure  they 
thought  I  was  exaggerating  when  I  said 
that  many  people  in  our  country  were 
having  a  tough  time  to  make  a  living 
now;  that  the  prospect  was  not  good  for 
an  increase  in  opportunities  to  make  a 
better  living,  and  that  the  prospect  in 
the  United  States  was  that  there  would 
be  a  lowering  of  living  standards  if  we 
kept  on  the  course  we  had  started. 

Mr.  ECTON.  We  owe  the  very  able 
Senator  from  Nevada  a  debt  of  gratitude 
for  the  time  and  the  energy  he  has  ex¬ 
pended  in  visiting  various  countries  of 
the  world  in  order  to  bring  this  message 
back  to  us.  I  wish  to  know  whether, 
based  on  his  observation,  he  thinks 
there  is  any  sound  reason  why  the  present 
ECA  program  could  not  be  cut  down  to 
$3,000,000,000  at  this  time,  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Indiana. 
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Mr.  MALONE.  If  the  amendment  I 
have  proposed  should  be  agreed  to,  under 
which  the  ECA— I  had  suggested  the 
World  Bank  last  year— would  lend  money 
on  a  business  basis,  lend  it  exactly  as  it 
would  be  loaned  to  an  American  in  Butte, 
Mont.,  Reno,  Nev.,  or  Seattle,  Wash.,  on 
the  same  security  exactly,  with  no 
harsher  terms  and  no  better  terms — if 
this  amendment  should  pass  I  believe 
that  we  could  cut  this  program  $2,000,- 
000,(300,  and  have  a  billion  dollars  left  at 
the  end  of  next  year.  Congress  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  would  be 
pleasantly  surprised  to  know  how  little 
money  people  would  borrow  if  it  meant 
they  had  to  pay  it  back. 

Mr.  ECTON.  Will  the  Senator  agree 
with  me  that  the  American  people  are 
becoming  very  sick  and  tired  and  dis¬ 
gusted  with  Congress,  as  they  have  been 
with  former  Congresses,  for  turning  down 
many  of  their  requests,  and  yet  voting 
tremendous  appropriations  and  sending 
money  all  over  the  world  for  other  peo¬ 
ple,  who  many  times  say  they  do  not  need 
it  and  say  they  are  fully  recovered? 
What  is  the  Senator’s  viewpoint  in  re¬ 
spect  to  that? 

Mr.  MALONE.  If  I  could  express  my 
personal  opinion  to  the  Senator  from 
Montana,  I  would  say  that  if  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  American  people  could  see 
these  nations  as  I  saw  them,  and  could 
understand  the  real  motive  behind  this 
three-phase  free-trade  program,  they 
would  move  on  Washington. 

Mr.  ECTON.  Since  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  has  brought  up  the  point  that 
three  programs  are  tied  together  in  an 
over- all  plan,  I  should  like  to  ask  him  a 
further  question.  My  question  is  how 
much  longer  the  Senator  thinks  it  will  be 
before  the  American  laboring  man  real¬ 
izes  that  he  is  being  sold  down  the  river 
by  this  over-all  program? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  have  discussed  the 
matter  with  some  American  working 
men.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Mon¬ 
tana  that  the  working  men  in  my  State 
understand  what  it  means.  They  know 
what  it  will  mean  to  them  when  Congress 
takes  action  which  will  result  in  taking 
from  them  their  wages,  because  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  reducing  our  own  trade 
in  zinc,  cattle,  sheep,  and  other  products. 
The  State  Department  eliminated  the 
tariff  on  wool — the  Congress  put  it  back 
and  this  Congress  vetoed  it — then  a  sub¬ 
sidy  was  voted  for  it.  That  is  one  of  the 
tricks.  If  Congress  should  fail  to  appro¬ 
priate  the  money  for  the  subsidy  it  would 
mean  that  the  producers  of  sheep  would 
simply  go  out  of  business  immediately. 
They  would  not  be  sick,  they  would  be 
dead.  There  would  not  be  an  interim 
period.  They  would  cease  to  exist. 

Mr.  President,  the  working  men  do  not 
like  what  is  being  done.  No  one  who 
really  understands  the  program  likes  it. 

I  will  say  further  that  this  three¬ 
pronged  thing  has  been  set  up  in  such 
an  intricate  manner  that  everyone  simply 
throws  up  his  hands  and  says  there  is 
no  difference  between  the  Democratic 
and  the  Republican  Party,  because  he 
cannot  understand  the  intricate  foreign 
policy.  Those  who  have  spoken  on  the 
subject,  including  Mr.  Thorp,  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  of  ECA,  and  others,  say  that 


each  one  of  the  three  elements  is  depend¬ 
ent  upon  the  others.  The  plan  is  not  one 
of  recovery.  It  is  one  to  bring  about  a 
leveling  of  the  living  standard  of  the 
United  States  to  a  parity  with  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  world,  interminably  and  com¬ 
pletely. 

Mr.  ECTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
very  able  Senator  from  Nevada  yield  for 
one  more  question,  and  then  I  shall  quit 
bothering  him? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  Senator’s  contribution. 

Mr.  ECTON.  Would  the  Senator  agree 
that  the  legislation  we  are  now  consider¬ 
ing  affects  the  welfare  of  the  American 
laboring  man  to  such  a  great  degree,  that 
the  few  amendments  proposed  to  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  would  naturally 
simply  sink  into  insignificance,  compared 
with  some  of  the  major  factors  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Nevada  has  been  speaking  of 
today,  matters  which  Very  deeply  affect 
the  present  welfare  and  the  future  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  laboring  men  and  their  fam¬ 
ilies  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  with  all  the 
earnestness  at  my  command,  that  what 
is  proposed  to  be  done  is  of  the  most 
extreme  seriousness  to  the  workingmen 
of  the  country.  Members  of  the  Senate 
are  jamming  the  hearing  rooms  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel¬ 
fare,  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  and  other  committees  in  an 
endeavor  to  provide  legislation  for  the 
benefit  of  our  people.  Proposals  are 
made  to  give  90  percent  or  60  percent 
parity  on  agricultural  products,  and  to 
pass  labor  legislation  and  appropria¬ 
tions  for  the  European  nations  to  pur¬ 
chase  American  goods.  Yet  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  in  the  pending  legislation  to  pro¬ 
vide  more  than  $5,000,000,000,  and  send 
that  money  all  over  the  world  to  in¬ 
crease  the  manufacture  of  heavy  mate¬ 
rials,  fabricated  products,  so  those  prod¬ 
ucts  may  be  sold  in  increasing  amounts 
for  another  year. 

We  are  all  spending  time  in  commit¬ 
tees.  At  the  same  time  the  three¬ 
pronged  program  of  free  trade  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  go  through  the  Senate  and  be 
adopted  without  debate.  Some  persons 
even  resent  the  fact  that  the  subject  is 
being  debated  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public.  When  this  three-pronged  or 
three-phase  program  becomes  effective, 
when  the  ITO,  the  International  Trade 
Organization  agreement  is  finally  rati¬ 
fied,  when  that  final  nail  is  driven  home 
and  clinched  and  the  products  of  the 
low-cost-labor  countries  can  come  into 
America,  then  it  will  not  matter  what 
type  of  legislation  is  written  for  labor, 
farmers,  or  any  other  group — the  drop 
in  prices  and  the  standard  of  living  will 
leave  it  meaningless. 

The  laboring  men  of  America  will  be 
out  in  the  street  reading  the  legislation, 
but  what  good  will  that  legislation  do 
then  when  they  have  no  jobs,  and  when 
there  are  no  markets  for  their  products? 

Mr.  CAIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Washington, 

Mr.  CAIN.  I  was  very  much  interest¬ 
ed  in  some  of  the  observations  made  by 


the  Senator  from  Montana  and  by  the 
Senator  from  Nevada,  with  particular 
reference  to  the  attitude  of  the  farmers 
of  our  country  and  what  this  country  is 
doing  for  Europe.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  a  question. 
Are  not  too  many  of  us  too  often  guilty 
of  dangerous  carelessness  by  our  con¬ 
tinued  reference  to  what  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  Congress  and  the  President 
and  one  or  another  of  our  Federal  bu¬ 
reaus  is  doing  for  someone  else,  either  at 
home  or  abroad?  Would  it  not  be  much 
better,  by  way  of  emphasis  and  for  our 
good  and  that  of  the  American  peopj^, 
constantly  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
the  men  and  women  of  this  country,  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  have  au¬ 
thorized  their  representatives  in  Con¬ 
gress  to  make  available  the  credits  and 
grants  to  which  we  refer  to  ourselves  at 
home  and  to  nations  around  the  world? 
If  we  did  that  more  frequently  I  am  firm¬ 
ly  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  good 
for  the  average  American  citizen  to  know 
that  it  is  actually  his  and  her  and  their 
children’s  money  which  is  being  spent. 
It  would  help  materially,  I  may  suggest 
to  the  Senator  from  Montana,  in  bring¬ 
ing  about  an  awareness  which  is  not 
presently  apparent  on  the  part  of  the 
Europeans  Of  what  is  being  done  for 
them  by  our  people,  because,  having  in 
years  gone  by,  lived  in  Europe,  I  know 
that  the  average  European  does  not  know 
that  Americans  per  se,  or  as  such,  exist. 
They  think  of  America  only  in  terms  of 
either  the  President  or  of  the  Congress. 
I  think  it  is  a  dangerous  practice  which 
we  all  too  often  follow. 

Mr.  ECTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  ask  a  ques¬ 
tion  in  connection  with  what  the  able 
Senator  from  Washington  has  said? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ECTON.  Is  it  not  time  that  there 
should  be  an  awareness  here  in  Wash¬ 
ington  of  where  the  money  comes  from? 
I  have  been  around  Washington  a  little 
more  than  2  years,  but  in  that  time  I 
have  not  seen  any  money  grow  on  bushes 
in  this  locality.  I  think  we  need  an 
awareness  on  the  part  of  governmental 
officials,  and  a  realization  that  every  sin¬ 
gle  cent  that  ever  comes  into  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  coffers  in  Washington  comes 
from  the  farmers  and  from  the  business¬ 
men  and  from  the  working  people,  from 
the  professional  people  back  home  in  the 
sticks,  at  the  crossroads,  from  the  grass- 
root  sections  of  America,  from  the  towns, 
and  from  the  countryside. 

Mr.  CAIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CAIN.  With  the  indulgence  of 
the  Senator  from  Nevada,  I  wish  to  com¬ 
pliment  the  Senator  from  Montana  on 
what  he  has  just  said,  and  to  say  to  him 
that  I  agree  with  him.  As  one  who  came 
to  the  Senate  with  him  a  little  more  than 
two  short  years  ago,  I  am  often  con¬ 
scious  of  the  fact  that  many  of  our  col¬ 
leagues,  probably  including  myself,  are 
not  nearly  so  conscious  as  we  ought  to  be 
of  whose  substance  it  is  we  are  appro¬ 
priating  money  and  sometimes  giving  it 
away,  and  that  if  we  were  more  con¬ 
scious  that  what  we  do  we  always  do  in 
the  name  of  others,  I  think  we  would 
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stick  with  such  subjects  as  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  is  so  thoroughly  discussing, 
until  we  were  reasonably  satisfied  that 
we  understood  not  only  what  we  wanted 
to  do,  but  how  we  wanted  to  do  it. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  thank  the  Senators 
from  Washington  and  Montana  for  their 
contributions. 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  I  heard  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  refer  a  moment 
ago  to  the  boom  in  Morocco.  Does  the 
Senator  know  whether  Morocco  is  a  par¬ 
ticipant  in  the  Marshall  aid,  or  rather 
the  recovery  program? 

Mr.  MALONE.  Yes;  I  will  say  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey,  to  the  extent 
of  $36,000,000. 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  Was  the  boom 
to  which  the  Senator  from  Nevada  re¬ 
ferred  brought  about  by  the  recovery 
program  assistance? 

Mr.  MALONE.  Unfortunately  I  was 
able  to  spend  only  a  limited  time  in 
French  Morocco.  I  was  in  Dakar  and 
French  West  Africa.  But  my  investiga¬ 
tion  leads  me  to  believe  that  the  ECA  is 
doing  more  harm  in  Morocco  than  it  is 
doing  good.  Recovery  was  on  the  way 
in  Morocco  before  ECA  began.  I  may 
say  that  I  have  talked  at  length  with 
American  businessmen  who  have  been 
trying  to  do  a  normal,  independent  busi¬ 
ness  in  Morocco  ever  since  1946.  When 
I  say  “normal  business”  I  mean  normal 
within  the  limitations  which  have  had 
to  be  endured  since  the  war. 

I  have  before  me  a  letter  which  was 
written  to  a  high  official  in  the  Moroccan 
protectorate  on  January  4,  1946.  I 
should  like  to  read  the  letter  to  show 
the  type  of  business  that  cannot  be  done 
under  the  controlled  economy  we  are 
sponsoring  in  Europe  today. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

M.  Leon  Marchal, 

Ministre  Plenipotentiaire  Delegue 
a  la  Residence  Generale,  Residence 
Generale,  Rabat. 

Dear  Mr.  Marchal:  X  have  delayed  writing 
about  the  plan  of  which  we  spoke,  pending 
the  announcement  of  the  new  franc-dollar 
rate.  It  was  obvious  that  the  adjustment 
would  make  a  difference.  If  it  had  placed 
the  dollar  considerably,  higher,  the  condi¬ 
tions  that  make  the  plan  useful  would  have 
disappeared. 

The  plan  I  outlined  is,  basically,  to  en¬ 
courage  the  barter  of  certain  types  of  Moroc¬ 
can  goods  for  goods  of  American  manufac¬ 
ture.  Even  at  the  new  rate  of  exchange,  the 
export  of  Moroccan  manufactured  products 
to  the  United  States  Is  not  profitable  to  a 
measure  that  justifies  the  work  and  sales  ex¬ 
pense  involved.  However,  if  a  complete 
transaction  could  be  realized,  with  the  ex¬ 
porter  using  the  product  of  his  sales  to 
bring  American  goods  into  Morocco  and  dis¬ 
pose  of  them,  he  would  be  recompensed 
liberally  enough  to  justify  his  efforts  and 
expenditures.  The  ease  and  profit  with  which 
the  American  products  could  be  sold  would 
compensate  for  the  extreme  difficulty  and 
comparatively  low  prices  connected  with  the 
export  of  Moroccan  products. 

In  considering  the  foregoing,  certain  basic 
facts  should  be  borne  in  mind.  Moroccan 
manufactured  goQds  suitable  for  export  to 
the  United  States  are  specialties.  They  must 
be  sold.  No  one  is  spontaneously  anxious  to 
buy  them.  They  are  competing  in  a  country 
that  has  the  largest  per  capita  choice  of 
merchandise  of  any  in  the  world.  Even  at 


the  new  rate  of  exchange  they  are  priced  high, 
often  too  high  to  permit  any  profit  in  a  one¬ 
way  transaction.  American  goods  that  are 
needed  here  are,  chiefly,  staples.  Once 
arrived,  they  can  be  sold  without  effort  and 
without  competition. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  equitable 
for  the  exporter  whose  dollars  make  possible 
the  acquisition  of  American  merchandise  to 
enjoy  the  profit  from  their  sale.  Further¬ 
more,  the  added  incentive  of  this  profit  will 
stimulate  export  transactions.  In  numerous 
cases,  the  profit  from  imports  will  even  per¬ 
mit  exports  that,  in  themselves,  would  be 
unprofitable. 

Essentially,  what  I  suggest  is  that  persons 
be  permitted  to  purchase  American  goods 
with  their  own  dollars,  to  bring  them  into 
Morocco  and  to  dispose  of  them  for  francs, 
through  channels  and  to  buyers  of  their  own 
choosing  and  at  whatever  prices  can  be  had. 
The  resulting  francs  then  would  be  used 
to  acquire  Moroccan  manufactured  articles 
to  be  exported  to  the  United  States.  The 
profit  would  be  realized  when  these  were  sold. 

As  I  explained  to  you,  my  military  status 
prevents  my  becoming  actively  interested  in 
such  a  plan  at  the  present  time  but  I  am 
giving  it  mild  consideration  as  a  civilian 
activity.  With  this  in  mind,  I  greatly  appre¬ 
ciate  your  offer  to  let  me  know  how  the  pro¬ 
posal  would  be  regarded.  I  should  be  glad 
to  discuss  it  in  more  detail  with  you  or  with 
other  interested  officials. 

With  kindest  regards  and  best  wishes  for 
the  new  year,  I  remain, 

Yours  sincerely, 

ROBERT  E.  RODES, 

Major,  Corps  of  Engineers. 

I  will  say  further  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  that,  instead  of  normal  trade 
being  allowed  to  operate,  it  is  controlled 
in  much  the  same  way  as  it  is  controlled 
in  Indonesia,  in  the  Malayan  states,  and 
in  Indochina.  In  other  words,  France 
controls  the  trade,  and  the  French  are 
the  ones  who  get  the  ECA  money.  They 
then  control  the  trade  through  the  ECA 
funds  distribution.  It  is  an  interruption 
rather  than  a  promotion  of  good  will  and 
recovery  in  Morocco. 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  Does  the  Sena¬ 
tor  know  how  much  ECA  aid,  if  any,  goes 
from  France  to  Morocco,  being  chan¬ 
neled  through  France? 

Mr.  MALONE.  That  was  what  I 
meant  when  I  said  that  France  controls 
the  money.  It  does  not  go  directly  from 
the  United  States  to  Morocco.  It  goes 
to  France;  and  in  turn  France  sends  it 
to  Morocco,  at  the  rate  of  about  $3,000,- 
000  a  month.  Of  course,  France  controls 
its  distribution  to  a  great  extent,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  used. 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  With  respect 
to  the  boom  about  which  the  Senator 
spoke,  does  he  know  when  the  boom  in 
Morocco  started?  I  address  these  ques¬ 
tions  about  Morocco  to  the  Senator  be¬ 
cause  it  occurs  to  me  that  as  we  consider 
a  possible  curtailment  of  some  of  the  ex¬ 
penditures  we  are  forced  to  meet  in  con¬ 
nection  with  ECA,  we  might,  eliminate 
some  of  the  areas  throughout  the  world 
where  the  people  are  on  their  feet  and 
able  to  go  forward  without  aid.  It  seems 
to  me  that  Morocco  and  some  other 
places  are  in  that  category. 

Mr.  MALONE.  That  is  exactly  what 
would  be  done  if  an  amendment  such  as 
the  one  I  have  proposed  should  be 
adopted  and  the  money  were  loaned  on  a 
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business  basis.  Business  does  not  need 
loans  if  it*has  recovered  to  that  extent. 
It  might  accept  certain  small  loans,  but 
they  would  be  on  a  business  basis,  and 
the  money  would  actually  be  returned. 

As  I  stated  a  while  ago,  in  1946 
Morocco  had  recovered  to  the  extent  of 
152  percent  of  the  industrial  index  of 
1938.  No  doubt  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  war  they  were  selling  their  prod¬ 
ucts.  In  1947  the  figure  was  170  percent, 
before  we  ever  thought  of  passing  an 
ECA  or  Marshall  plan.  In  the  first  10 
months  of  1948  the  figure  increased  from 
170  to  190  percent. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  comment 
briefly  on  the  questions  just  asked  as 
to  the  long-range  effect  of  collecting 
taxes,  and  how  taxes  are  collected.  I 
refer  to  the  questions  asked  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Ecton],  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Cain]. 

Last  year  we  lowered  taxes  and  bal¬ 
anced  the  budget.  Approximately  7,000,- 
000  people  were  taken  off  the  tax  rolls. 
That  is  what  they  thought.  But,  Mr. 
President,  if  I  had  the  research  facilities 
I  would  trace  the  taxes  through  the  food, 
clothing,  and  materials  which  the  work¬ 
ing  people  buy,  and  I  would  show  the 
many  separate  taxes  which  they  pay  on 
a  loaf  of  bread,  on  a  suit  of  clothes,  on 
a  hat,  on  sugar,  and  on  everything  else 
they  eat  and  wear.  I  would  trace  the 
taxes  which  they  pay  through  rent  on 
the  houses  in  which  they  live,  and  the  in¬ 
direct  taxes  which  they  pay  through  the 
prices  which  they  pay  for  all  of  their 
purchases. 

During  the  past  15  years  there  has 
been  much  talk  about  “soaking”  the  cor¬ 
porations  and  relieving  the  little  man 
from  taxes.  For  8Y2  years,  from  1927  to 
1935,  I  served  on  the  railroad  commis¬ 
sion  in  my  State,  the  public  service  com¬ 
mission.  It  was  a  source  of  great  con¬ 
sternation  to  me  at  times  to  see  how  the 
public  utilities  of  my  State  were  utilized 
as  an  indirect  collector  of  taxes.  The 
legislature  would  meet,  and  come  to  the 
end  of  the  session  short  of  money.  At 
the  end  we  would  not  know  where  to  get 
the  money  for  taxes.  I  say  “we,”  al¬ 
though  I  was  not  a  member  of  the  legis¬ 
lature.  I  was  a  State  engineer,  watch¬ 
ing  its  operations. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEM.  Then  the  dollar  shortage 
about  which  we  hear  so  much  is  not  an 
entirely  new  thing,  I  take  it.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  has  observed  it  in  Nevada,  and  in 
other  places  in  the  world. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  will  say  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Missouri  that  the  dollar  short¬ 
age  is  the  greatest  hoax  ever  perpetrated 
on  the  American  people.  I  have  been 
short  in  my  dollar  balance  ever  since  I 
was  born,  and  I  think  the  same  thing  ap¬ 
plies  to  nearly  everyone  else.  Every  in¬ 
dividual  is  short  in  his  dollar  balance  if 
he  spends  currently  more  than  he  pro¬ 
duces.  Foreign  nations  are  spending 
more  than  they  produce.  The  reason  we 
sent  $36,000,000  to  Morocco  was  that  they 
were  spending  more  than  they  produced. 
They  know  they  can  get  it.  They  have 
recovered  to  the  extent  of  190  percent. 
Their  production  is  nearly  twice  what 
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It  was  in  1938,  but  in  the  hard-money 
countries  they  continue  to  spend  more 
than  they  can  produce  and  sell,  so  we 
sent  $36,000,000  to  Morocco. 

The  situation  of  those  nations  is  a 
great  deal  like  that  of  a  boy  in  school. 
Generally  speaking,  the  boy  at  college 
adds  up  short  in  his  expenses— $5 
here,  $2.50  there,  and  the  old  man 
foots  the  bill  at  the  end  of  the  month. 
That  is  the  short  dollar  balance.  When 
the  boy  gets  a  check  he  is  happy  again. 
That  is  what  we  are  doing  all  over  the 
world.  The  world  is  short  of  balance, 
because  it  spends  more  than  it  can  pro¬ 
duce. 

I  was  speaking  about  using  the  public 
utilities  for  tax  collectors.  When  legis¬ 
latures  need  money,  they  resort  to  in¬ 
direct  taxes,  when  possible.  About 
every  4  years  someone  would  have  a 
happy  thought,  and  the  valuations  of  the 
public  utilities,  the  power  companies, 
and  the  railroads,  would  be  increased. 
The  tax  rate  would  be  left  the  same,  and 
everyone  would  go  home  happy. 

However,  it  was  only  a  short  time  be¬ 
fore  the  railroads  went  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  petitioned 
for  an  increase  in  rates.  The  power 
companies  would  go  to  the  public  service 
commission  for  an  increase  in  rates,  be¬ 
cause  of  taxes  and  other  expenses.  So 
every  time  anyone  turned  on  an  electric 
light,  or  every  time  a  person  got  on  the 
train  or  put  a  bed  roll  on  the  train  to 
ship  it  to  a  job,  he  paid  indirect  taxes 
on  the  basis  of  the  amount  by  which 
the  valuation  of  the  railroads  and  public 
utilities  had  been  increased.  The  result 
was  that  the  people  of  my  State  of  Ne¬ 
vada  who  were  not  on  the  tax  roll  were 
nevertheless  paying  additional  taxes. 
That  applies  to  the  7,000,000  people 
whom  we  relieved  of  the  tax  burden,  on 
paper.  They  are  paying  the  additional 
taxes,  but  are  not  supposed  to  know  it. 

If  the  President’s  suggestion  goes 
through,  there  will  be  more  indirect 
taxes.  The  railroads  will  be  going  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  an¬ 
other  increase  in  rates.  The  electric 
power  companies  will  go  to  their  local 
public  utility  commissions  to  seek  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  rates.  So  in  the  long  run 
the  7,000,000  people  supposedly  relieved 
from  the  tax  burden  will  be  paying  the 
same  amount  of  money,  and  there  will  be 
no  difference  whatever,  except  in  the 
method  of  collection. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  consid- 
erable  discussion  as  to  who  will  get  the 
money  under  the  Marshall  plan  and  as 
to  how  it  will  be  used.  I  have  a  list  of 
approximately  59  countries  which  have 
been  granted  monetary  aid  by  the  United 
States  during  the  postwar  period.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  a  compilation  of  Prentiss- 
Hall,  Inc.,  they  are  the  countries  to  which 
more  than  $13,000,000,000  has  gone.  I 
now  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
list  showing  the  distribution  of  $13,000,- 
000.000  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 
The  list  also  shows  the  purposes  for 
which  the  money  was  supposed  to  be 
expended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hunt 
in  the  chair).  Is  there  objection? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Thousands 
of  dollars 


Albania:  Through  UNRRA -  40,  502 

Argentina:  Cultural  and  tech¬ 
nical  aid,  bank  credits -  297 

Australia:  Lend-lease  and  fixed 

war  installations _  64,  894 

Austria:  Supplies,  bank  credits, 

surplus  property - 63,  000 

Belgium:  Loans,  lend-lease,  sur¬ 
plus  property _  494,  000 

Bolivia:  Cultural  and  technical 

aid _  245 

Brazil:  Bank  credits,  cultural,  and 

technical  aid _  70,  680 

Burma:  Lend-lease _  11,000 

Canada:  Alaska  Highway -  138,312 

Chile:  Bank  credits,  cultural  and 

technical  aid _  42, 195 

China:  Export-Import  bank  cred¬ 
its,  surplus  property,  lend-lease.  1,  482,  793 
Colombia:  Bank  credits,  cultural 

and  technical  aid _ .' -  859 

.Costa  Rica:  In  ter- American  High¬ 
way,  cultural  and  technical  aid.  1,  540 

Cuba:  Cultural  and  technical  aid.  190 

Czechoslovakia:  Export-Import 

bank  credits  and  surplus  prop¬ 
erty _  01,304 

Denmark:  Export-Import  Bank 

credits  and  surplus  property _  40,  000 

Dominican  Republic :  Cultural  and 

technical  aid _  75 

Ecuador :  Bank  credits,  cultural 

and  technical  aid _  1,  288 

Egypt:  War  installations _  11,800 

El  Salvador :  Inter -American  High¬ 
way,  cultural,  and  technical  aid.  327 

Ethiopia:  Export-Import  Bank 

credits  and  surplus  property —  4,  000 

Finland :  Export-Import  Bank 

credits  and  surplus  property _  92,  500 

France:  Export-Import  Bank  cred¬ 
its  and  surplus  property _  1,950,000 

Germany :  Supplies _  400,  000 

Great  Britain:  Loan,  surplus  prop¬ 
erty _  4,  400,  000 

Greece:  Economic  assistance, 

UNRRA,  lend-lease  surplus 

property _  790,  000 

Guatemala:  Inter-American  high¬ 
way,  cultural  and  technical  aid.  627 

Haiti:  Cultural  and  technical  aid.  86 

Honduras:  Inter-American  High¬ 
way,  technical  and  cultural  aid.  418 

Hungary:  Surplus  property _  15,000 

Iceland :  Fixed  war  installations.  65,  000 

India:  Surplus  property _  50,000 

Iran :  Surplus  property,  lend-lease.  30.  000 

Iraq:  Educational  aid _  41 

Italy:  Economic  relief,  Export- 
Import  Bank  loans,  special  con-. 

siderations _  538,  000 

Japan:  Supplies _  267,000 

Korea:  Supplies,  surplus  property.  62,000 

Lebanon:  Educational  aid _  90 

Liberia:  Civic  improvements _  20,200 

Mexico:  Bank  credits,  cultural 

and  technical  aid _  87,  674 

Netherlands:  Export-Import  Bank 
credits,  lend-lease  surplus  prop¬ 
erty -  377, 384 

New  Zealand:  Surplus  property, 

war  installations _  6,  707 

Nicaragua:  Inter- American  High¬ 
way,  cultural  and  technical  aid.  2,  430 

Norway;  Export-Import  Bank  cred¬ 
its,  lend-lease _ _ _  66,  500 

Panama:  Inter- American  highway 

cultural  and  technical  aid _  47 

Paraguay:  Cultural  and  technical 

aid -  88 

Peru:  Bank  credits,  cultural  and 
technical  aid,  war  installations.  2, 930 

Philippines:  War  claims _  695,000 

Poland:  Export-Import  Bank  cred¬ 
its,  surplus  property _  90,  000 
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Thousands 
of  dollars 

Portugal:  War  facilities _  (value  unde¬ 

termined  ) 

Saudi  Arabia:  Export-Import  Bank 

credits,  surplus  property _  12,  000 

Soviet  Union:  Lend-lease _  250,  000 

Spain:  War  installations _  136 

Syria:  Educational  aid _  10 

Turkey:  Economic  and  military 
aid,  Export-Import  Bank  cred¬ 
its _  270, 000 

Uruguay:  Surplus  property,  cul¬ 
tural  and  technical  aid _  733 

Venezuela:  Cultural  and  techni¬ 
cal  aid _  144 

Yemen:  Surplus  property _  1,  000 

Yugoslavia:  UNRRA  aid _  (value  un¬ 

determined) 


Nations  not  receiving  United  States  aid: 
Afghanistan,  Bulgaria,  Ireland,  Luxemburg, 
Rumania,  Siam,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Union 
of  South  Africa. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point  I  should  like  to  say  that  since  the 
close  of  World  War  II  the  16  Marshall 
plan  countries  included  under  ECA  have 
made  88  treaties  with  Russia  or  her  sat¬ 
ellite  nations  behind  the  iron  curtain, 
and  have  agreed  to  ship  and  are  shipping 
to  them  practically  every  kind  df  equip¬ 
ment  and  machinery,  including  every¬ 
thing  from  locomotives  to  jet  engines, 
made  out  of  materials  purchased  largely 
from  this  country  by  means  of  the  use  of 
ECA  funds,  and  using  such  funds  also  in 
the  manufacture  of  such  equipment.  I 
have  secured  45  of  the  treaties.  Forty  of 
them  are  marked  “restricted”  by  the 
State  Department,  and  three  of  them  are 
so  ultraconfidential  that  I  was  only  al¬ 
lowed  to  inspect  them. 

Yesterday  I  asked  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  88 
trade  treaties  made  subsequent  to  World 
War  II  between  the  nations  we  are  fi¬ 
nancing  through  ECA — in  other  words, 
the  Marshall-plan  countries  in  Europe — 
and  Russia  or  the  nations  behind  the 
iron  curtain.  A  list  of  those  nations,  as 
I  have  previously  stated,  will  be  found  in 
the  Congressional  Record  for  yesterday, 
March  30,  on  pages  3546  and  3547.  After 
a  conference  last  night  with  the  Printer 
it  was  decided  to  print  only  four  or  five 
of  the  treaties,  inasmuch  as  printing  all 
of  them  would  have  been  a  rather  for¬ 
midable  job,  although  I  wish  to  say  that 
I  consider  that  there  is  nothing  of  great¬ 
er  value  or  of  greater  import  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  than  for  them  to 
know  what  is  happening  to  the  money 
and  materials  being  supplied  the  Euro¬ 
pean  nations  under  ECA — and  where 
they  are  being  shipped,  and  what  they 
are  being  used  for — the  materials  are 
being  purchased  with  money  which  is  be¬ 
ing  taken  from  the  American  taxpayers 
every  year;  and  last  year  the  extent  of 
the  aid  we  furnished  amounted  to 
$5,300,000,000. 

I  wish  to  read  a  few  of  the  items,  just 
in  case  some  persons  may  at  times  be  in¬ 
clined  to  believe  the  rumors  and  propa¬ 
ganda  issued  by  the  State  Department 
and  other  well-oiled  propaganda  units 
of  our  Government  to  the  effect  that, 
“Of  course,  nothing  is  being  sold  to 
Russia  for  war  purposes.”  Let  me  read 
a  few  of  the  items.  I  shall  read  probably 
one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  them,  be¬ 
cause  the  entire  list  is  extremely  large. 
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This  is  list  No.  1,  showing  Sweden’s  ex¬ 
ports  to  Finland  in  the  period  from  Feb¬ 
ruary  1,  1948,  to  January  31,  1949;  and 
this  list  is  to  be  found  in  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record  for  yesterday,  March  30, 
at  pages  3548,  3594,  and  3550.  From  it, 
we  find  that  hot-rolled  and  wrought  iron 
and  steel,  including  saw-blade  plate,  was 
sent  in  the  amount  of  1,800  tons.  That 
is  quite  a  good  many  saw-blade  plates, 
by  the  way,  and  quite  a  lot  of  hot-rolled 
and  wrought  iron  and  steel.  The  list 
also  shows  the  shipment  from  Sweden  to 
Finland  of  high-speed  steel;  rustproof 
and  acidproof  steel;  electric  resistance 
supplies;  cold-drawn-steel;  drawn  wires, 
and  wire  ropes  of  acid  quality;  hot-rolled 
and  cold-drawn  high-quality  pipes  and 
tubes;  drills,  reamers,  milling  cutters, 
and  thread  tools;  files  and  rasps;  ball 
bearings  and  roller  bearings,  and  parts; 
machine  tools  for  metals,  and  parts; 
electric  motors,  generators,  transform¬ 
ers,  and  parts;  telephone  and  telegraph 
supplies  and  parts;  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  read  further 
from  the  list.  It  is  available  in  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Record,  as  I  have  already 
stated.  The  Record  for  yesterday  shows 
four  or  five  of  the  treaties,  and  they  re¬ 
late  to  much  the  same  type  of  equip¬ 
ment.  In  other  words,  as  a  rule  the  16 
Marshall-plan  or  ECA  nations  of  Europe 
were  sending  fabricated  and  manufac¬ 
tured  goods  to  the  iron-curtain  coun¬ 
tries,  and  to  Russia,  whereas  the  iron- 
curtain  countries  and  Russia  as  a  rule 
were  sending  raw  materials  in  return. 
So,  Mr.  President,  it  is  obvious  that  we 
are  arming  Russia  for  war,  just  as  surely 
as  if  we  ourselves  were  sending  those  ma¬ 
terials  to  Russia. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Is  Sweden  building 
up  the  war  potential  of  Russia  and  her 
satellites  by  sending  them  iron  ore  in 
larger  quantities  than  she  sent  prior  to 
World  War  II? 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  Swe¬ 
den  is  shipping  tremendous  quantities 
of  iron  ore  to  both  Poland  and  Czecho¬ 
slovakia;  in  fact,  much  larger  quanti¬ 
ties  than  she  has  ever  previously  sent 
to  them.  For  instance,  in  1936  Sweden 
exported  41,000  tons  of  iron  ore  to 
Poland.  In  1948  she  shipped  723,000 
tons  of  iron  ore  to  Poland.  That  was 
an  increase  of  17  times  the  prewar 
amount. 

In  1936,  Sweden  shipped  only  371,000 
tons  of  iron  ore  to  Czechoslovakia.  In 
1948,  she  shipped  there  a  total  of  1,111,- 
000  tons  of  iron  ore,  which  was  over 
four  times  the  prewar  amount. 

At  the  same  time  that  Sweden  has 
greatly  increased  her  exports  of  iron 
ore  to  countries  behind  the  iron  cur¬ 
tain,  she  has  greatly  decreased  her  ex¬ 
ports  of  iron  ore  to  Germany. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  last  year 
some  of  us  stated  on  the  Senate  floor 
that  it  might  be  a  good  idea  to  utilize 
some  of  the  great  steel  mills  of  Ger¬ 
many,  inasmuch  as  in  1947  we  sent  ap¬ 
proximately  7,000,000  tons  of  steel  to 
Europe.  Mr.  President,  while  I  was  in 
Europe  I  inspected  some  of  those  Ger¬ 


man  steel  mills.  Although  some  dam¬ 
age  was  done  to  a  part  of  the  mills,  a 
great  many  of  them  could  be  used  sim¬ 
ply  by  being  cleaned  up  and  manned 
by  the  men  who  know  the  steel  business 
so  well  and  are  very  much  in  need  of 
work  and  very  anxious  to  work.  It  was 
estimated  by  one  of  the  greatest  steel 
manufacturers  of  this  country,  who  in¬ 
spected  those  plants  minutely — and  I 
concur  in  his  estimate — that  over  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  7  or  8  months  from  7,000,000  to 
8,000,000  tons  of  steel  could  have  been 
added  to  the  supply  in  Germany  simply 
by  securing  the  necessary  iron  ore  from 
Sweden  and  using  it  in  the  German 
steel  mills,  which  could  be  placed  in  op¬ 
eration  simply  by  bringing  together  the 
German  workers  who  formerly  have 
been  engaged  in  that  business  but  now 
are  out  of  work  and  are  practically  on 
our  dole.  It  has  been  costing  us  ap¬ 
proximately  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars 
to  feed  those  people  and  to  keep  our 
Army  in  Germany.  Thus,  by  permit¬ 
ting  those  German  steel  mills  to  resume 
operations,  those  German  people  could 
pay  their  board  bill.  But  did  we  do 
that?  No,  Mr.  President;  instead,  we 
said,  “Of  course,  the  iron  ore  is  not  avail¬ 
able  now.”  Why  was  it  not  available, 
Mr.  President,  when  more  than  2,000,000 
tons  of  iron  ore  was  going  behind  the 
iron  curtain.  Obviously  it  was  avail¬ 
able,  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 
Does  that  answer  his  question? 

I  want  to  complete  the  reading  of  this 
statement  since  it  is  right  in  line  with 
the  question  of  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Indiana. 

In  1936  Sweden  shipped  to  Germany  7,479,- 
000  tons  of  iron  ore;  in  1948  she  shipped  to 
Germany  (bizone)  only  1,394,000  tons  of  iron 
ore.  Swedish  exports  of  iron  ore  to  Ger¬ 
many,  thus,  have  declined  to  a  level  of  only 
18.7  per  cent  of  the  pre-war  amounts.  As  a 
result  of  the  large  iron  ore  shipments  from 
Sweden,  Poland,  by  the  summer  of  1948,  was 
producing  steel  at  a  rate  of  136  per  cent  of 
the  prewar  level. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  is  that  any  way 
to  handle  the  nations  which  we  are 
practically  supporting  in  Europe,  to 
“short”  them  in  shipments  of  raw  ma¬ 
terial,  when  they  are  furnishing  the 
countries  behind  the  iron  curtain  ma¬ 
terials  and  are  building  up  Russia’s  war 
potential? 

I  wanted  to  say  a  word  about  the  trade 
agreements  or  treaties.  I  do  not  believe 
the  remainder  of  them  will  be  printed. 
I  was  to  have  been  furnished  with  in¬ 
formation  this  morning  as  to  whether 
the  others  would  be  printed.  I  hope  they 
will  be  published.  It  would  give  the 
people  of  the  country  a  chance  to  see 
what  88  of  the  trade  agreements  con¬ 
tain,  whereas  I  read  perhaps  only  one- 
tenth  of  one  per  cent  of  the  contents  of 
one  of  the  agreements. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  an  inquiry? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  how  any  of  the  other  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate  are  going  to  be  able 
to  see  those  treaties  or  trade  agreements. 
Where  are  we  to  go  to  obtain  them? 


Where  can  we  find  them,  if  they  are  not 
to  be  printed? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  may  say  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Missouri,  I  am  glad  he  asked 
that  question.  I  was  a  little  reticent 
about  it.  I  asked  some  of  the  people  in 
my  office,  including  my  administrative 
assistant,  to  get  as  much  information  as 
possible  concerning  trade  among  the 
beneficiary  nations.  He  went  to  the 
State  Department,  after  telephoning 
them  several  times.  The  result  always 
was  that  the  trade  agreements  or  treaties 
were  not  available,  they  were  so  widely 
scattered  throughout  the  files,  and  it 
would  take  so  lopg,  and  they  did  not 
have  the  time.  I  finally  got  on  the  tele¬ 
phone  myself  and  told  the  man  I  was 
talking  to  exactly  what  I  wanted.  He 
began  to  mumble  again  that  they  were 
widely  scattered  and  that  the  time  was 
not  available.  Finally  I  cut  it  short  by 
saying,  “Just  tell  me  that  you  do  not 
have  copies  of  these  treaties  or  trade 
agreements.”  He  replied,  “No,  no;  I  do 
not  want  to  tell  you  that.”  I  asked,  “Do 
you  want  to  tell  me  you  do  not  know 
where  they  are?”  He  replied,  “No;  I  do 
not  want  to  tell  you  that.”  “Well,”  I 
said,  “I  should  be  very  much  obliged  if 
you  could  gather  them  up  and  bring 
them  to  my  office.  If  there  is  any  reason 
why  you  cannot  do  that,  tell  me  the 
reason.”  The  next  day  he  came  down 
with  an  armload  of  them — 88  treaties  or 
trade  agreements.  The  result  was  that 
the  44  trade  agreements  I  submitted  for 
the  Record  last  night,  4  or  5  of  which 
were  printed,  were  released  to  me.  Forty 
of  them  were  considered  restricted  and 
were  not  supposed  to  be  out  or  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  man  who  brought  them 
down.  Three  of  them  were  highly  confi¬ 
dential;  I  was  barely  allowed  to  see  them, 
with  the  State  Department  official  stand¬ 
ing  at  my  desk.  So  I  say  to  you,  Mr. 
President,  in  answer  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri,  they  are  making  trade  treaties 
with  the  iron-curtain  countries  that  the 
Senators  on  this  floor  are  not  allowed  to 
secure. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MALONE.  Let  me  first  finish  my 
reply  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri.  I 
think  it  is  the  greatest  hoax  upon  the 
American  people  that  was  ever  perpe¬ 
trated,  that  while  we  put  up  money  to 
the  extent  of  $5,000,000,000  or  $6,000,- 
000,000  a  year,  presumably  to  contain 
Russia,  presumably  to  prevent  an  armed 
conflict  in  Europe,  we  thus  far  have 
something  like  15  recipients  of  our 
bounty  making  trade  treaties  as  fast  as 
they  can  make  them — 88  in  all  to  date — 
and  I  notice  some  of  them  were  even 
signed  in  Russia — and  shipping  every¬ 
thing,  as  I  have  said  before,  from  jet 
engines  and  locomotives  to  tool  steel,  to 
Russia  and  the  countries  behind  the  iron 
curtain,  just  as  fast  as  they  can  manu¬ 
facture  them.  I  said  last  year,  when  I 
put  one  of  the  treaties  in  the  Record,  and 
I  say  again,  it  is  merely  a  manufactur- 
,ing-in-transit  rate,  the  same  as  if  we 
were  to  send  the  materials  to  Russia  our¬ 
selves. 

I  am  now  happy  to  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Michigan. 
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Mr.  FERGUSON.  Were  these  true 
treaties,  in  the  sense  that  they  had  been 
ratified  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  MALONE.  They  were  trade 
agreements.  If  I  called  them  trade 
treaties,  I  stand  corrected.  They  are 
called  trade  agreements.  But  in  any 
case,  the  United  States  is  not  a  party. 
For  example,  the  agreement  from  which 
I  just  read  was  a  treaty  between  Sweden 
and  Finland,  dated  February  1,  1948, 
only  a  few  weeks  before  we  passed  the 
Marshall  plan  appropriation.  It  lasted 
until  January  31,  1949,  ^nd  I  understand 
a  new  treaty  is  under  negotiation.  Pre¬ 
sumably  all  these  materials  have  been 
delivered. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Will  the  Senator  be 
kind  enough  to  tell  us,  if  he  can,  how 
we  can  get  the  treaties?  Suppose  some 
of  the  rest  of  us  wanted  to  be  just  as 
industrious  as  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
has  been,  and  that  we  wanted  to  get  the 
treaties.  How  should  we  go  about  it? 
With  whom  should  we  confer?  Is  it  the 
Secretary  of  State  himself,  or  some  sub¬ 
ordinate  of  his,  who  has  charge  of  the 
treaties  or  trade  agreements,  whatever 
they  may  be  called? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  did  not  discuss  the 
matter  with  the  Secretary  of  State  him¬ 
self,  I  may  say  to  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri,  but  I  did  talk  to  an  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State.  That  was  the  informal 
tion  furnished  me.  I  do  not  know  the 
title  of  the  person  who  brought  the 
treaties  to  me,  but  he  was  an  official  of 
the  State  Department.  I  assured  him 
that,  “Certainly  I  do  not  want  to  em¬ 
barrass  you.  I  want  to  conform  to 
what  you  say  is  the  exact  situation  in 
regard  to  these  agreements.  But,”  I 
said,  “of  course,  you  know  I  am  going 
to  explain  to  the  Senate  why  I  do  not 
have  possession  of  the  trade  treaties  or 
pacts.”  The  Senate  should  amend  the 
bill,  if  it  is  necessary  for  a  Member  of 
the  United  Senate  to  have  access  to 
these  pacts.  The  ECA  Act  should  pro¬ 
vide  that  any  trade  pact  or  treaty  made 
by  an  ECA  nation  with  a  nation  behind 
the  iron  curtain,  or  with  Russia,  to  send 
products  to  them  with  our  money, 
should  be  made  a  matter  of  public  rec¬ 
ord  and  should  be  made  available  to  the 
United  States  Senate  and  to  the  people 
of  America.  I  do  not  know,  I  may  say  in 
answer  further  to  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri,  just  what  action  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  us  to  take.  I  think  we  might 
adopt  a  resolution  demanding  the 
treaties,  and  demanding  that  they  be 
published. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Were  any  of  the 
trade  agreements  made  with  America? 

Mr.  MALONE.  No.  I  may  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  that  I  placed  in 
the  Record  a  list  of  them  last  night;  it 
may  be  found  on  page  3546.  The  list  is 
entitled  “Most  Recent  Commercial  Agree¬ 
ments  Between  OEEC  Countries  and 
Countries  of  Eastern  Europe.”  That 


would  be  between  the  16  European  coun¬ 
tries  who  are  recipients  of  our  bounty 
under  the  Marshall  plan,  and  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  eastern  Europe.  There  are  88 
of  the  treaties  containing  such  material, 
with  considerable  variation,  but  all  along 
the  same  line,  under  which  processed  and 
manufactured  products  are  going  behind 
the  iron  curtain  and  raw  materials  are 
coming  out.  That  is  the  general  trend. 
It  is  a  terrible  thing.  I  think  it  is  yie 
most  damnable  thing  that  could  happen 
to  this  country,  that  the  American  tax¬ 
payers  are  asked  to  put  up  the  money, 
$5,000,000,000  or  $6,000,000,000  a  year — 
and  no  one  can  appreciate  how  much 
money  that  is  coming  from  the  taxpayers 
of  this  Nation — to  buy  materials  and 
process  them  and  send  them  to  Russia, 
when  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  has 
given  the  people  to  understand,  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  has  given  the  people 
to  understand  that  we  have  broken  off 
negotiations  and  will  not  send  anything 
behind  the  iron  curtain  that  they  can 
use  in  making  war  against  us. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  In  the  draft  of  the 
proposed  North  Atlantic  Pact  there  ap¬ 
pears  the  following: 

ARTICLE  8 

Each  party  declares  that  none  of  the  inter¬ 
national  engagements  now  in  force  between 
it  and  any  other  of  the  parties  or  any  third 
state  is  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this 
treaty,  and  undertakes  not  to  enter  into  any 
international  engagement  in  conflict  with 
this  treaty. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that,  as  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  and  all  the  others  of  Us  are 
aware,  we  shall  soon  be  called  upon  to 
consider  whether  we  shall  ratify  the 
North  Atlantic  Pact,  does  not  the  Senator 
think  the  Senate  is  entitled,  if  it  wants 
to,  to  see  every  one  of  the  international 
engagements  referred  to  in  article  8?  - 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  would  say  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Missouri  that  we  are  certainly 
entitled  to  all  that  information,  just  as  a 
banker  would  be  entitled  to  information 
if  one  of  us  should  go  to  the  bank  to  bor¬ 
row  money.  Up  until  that  moment, 
whatever  we  might  do  would  be  of  no 
concern  to  the  banker,  but  when  we  are 
undertaking  to  borrow  money  and  are 
asked  to  sign  a  note,  then  our  business 
suddenly  becomes  the  bank’s  business.  I 
believe  it  is  our  business  to  have  that 
information. 

I  will  say  further  to  the  Senator  that 
on  page  3545  of  the  Congressional 
Record  of  March  30,  1948,  there  will  be 
found  a  treaty,  a  nonaggression  pact, 
mind  you,  entered  into  between — 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  Ire¬ 
land,  and  the  British  Dominions  beyond  the 
Seas,  Emperor  of  India, 

For  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland :  The  Right  Honourable 
Anthony  Eden,  M.  P.,  His  Majesty’s  Principal 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs; 

The  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Council  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

Most  of  the  names  of  those  represent¬ 
ing  Russia  I  am  unable  to  pronounce,  but 


Mr.  Molotov  is  one  of  the  prominent  per¬ 
sons  of  those  who  sat  down  to  write  the 
treaty.  It  is  a  treaty,  I  will  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri,  which  is  in  full 
force  and  effect  at  this  moment,  from  all 
.the  information  I  am  able  to  obtain,  and 
it  will  be  in  full  force  and  effect  until  such 
time  as  the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
shall  serve  notice  on  the  Soviet  Union,  or 
vice  versa,  and  for  12  months  thereafter. 

A  similar  treaty  has  been  made  be¬ 
tween  France  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  further  inquiry? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  take  it,  then,  that 
the  Senator  would  agree  that  when  the 
United  States  Senate  is  called  upon  to 
ratify  this  proposed  treaty,  merely  be¬ 
cause  the  parties  to  the  treaty  declare, 
in  article  8  “that  none  of  the  interna¬ 
tional  engagements  now  in  force  between 
it  and  any  other  of  the  parties  or  any 
third  state  is  in  conflict  with  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  treaty,  and  undertakes  not 
to  enter  into  any  international  engage¬ 
ment  in  conflict  with  this  treaty”  the 
United  States  Senators,  who  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  represent  this  Nation  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  ratification  of  a  treaty, 
should  not  be  precluded  by  that  mere 
recital  from  the  right  to  see  those  inter¬ 
national  engagements  and  judge  for 
themselves  whether  they  are  in  conflict 
with  the  provisions  of  the  treaty.  Does 
not  the  Senator  agree  with  that  state¬ 
ment? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  fully  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Missouri.  I  may  say,  fur¬ 
ther,  that  for  many  years  it  has  slowly 
become  the  custom,  and  now  has  become 
an  accepted  fact,  that  it  is  expected  that 
the  State  Department  and  the  Executive 
Department  will,  through  their  tremen¬ 
dous  propaganda  machine,  sell  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  this  Nation  on  a  treaty,  a  pact, 
or  an  appropriation,  before  the  matter 
comes  to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives.  In  other  words,  they 
take  millions  and  millions  of  dollars  of 
the  taxpayers’  money  and  distribute 
propaganda  by  the  ton  to  sell  a  proposi¬ 
tion  to  the  people  so  that  the  Senators 
and  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  will  receive  telegrams  and 
mail  saying,  “You  must  not  vote  against 
this  bill.”  I  have  come  to  the  point — 
and  it  did  not  take  me  very  long  after  I 
arrived  here  to  reach  it — where  I  person¬ 
ally — I  am  speaking  for  only  one  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Senate — shall  look  into  every¬ 
thing  before  I  vote.  I  promised  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  my  State  only  one  thing,  in  run¬ 
ning  for  office.  They  said  that  was  a 
very  rare  occurrence  in. connection  with 
candidates  for  public  office.  I  said  that 
the  trouble  in  this  country  is,  at  the 
present  moment,  that  bills  are  presented 
in  the  Congress  which  are  a  half-inch 
thick  or  a  quarter-inch  thick,  and  they 
must  be  passed  that  day  or  that  week, 
and  no  Member  of  Congress  has  time  to 
read  them.  I  said:  “The  harm  that  is 
being  done  in  this  country  is  not  being 
done  by  persons  who  have  inquiring 
minds  and  are  trying  to  find  out  what  is 
going  on  and  who  know  the  problems  for 
which  they  are  trying  to  provide  a  solu¬ 
tion.  The  harm  is  done  by  persons  who 
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come  up  with  all  the  answers,  without 
knowing  the  problem.” 

I  said  to  my  people,  and  I  shall  say  it 
again  when  I  go  home  next  summer,  that 
I  shall  never  vote  for  anything  on  the 
Senate  floor  unless  I  understand  it  and 
until  they  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
understand  it. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  JENNER.  On  that  point,  let  us 
assume  that  we  ratify  the  pact;  let  us 
assume  that  two  years  from  today, 
through  constitutional  processes,  Prance 
has  an  election;  let  us  assume  that  in 
that  election — and  it  is  not  a  far-fetched 
proposition  to  assume — France  goes 
communistic:  Would  we  still  be  bound 
to  maintain  and  aid  the  French  Nation 
if  some  nation  should  attack  her,  even 
Soviet  Russia? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  would  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  that  I  see  no  re¬ 
lease  clause  in  the  treaty.  So  far  as  I 
know,  there  is  no  release  clause  in  it. 

Mr.  JENNER.  If  we  have  to  ship  to 
the  French  Nation  anti-aircraft  guns, 
bombers,  tanks  rifles,  and  other  equip¬ 
ment,  and  the  French  people,  by  legal, 
constitutional  process,  elect  a  commu¬ 
nistic  government,  does  the  Senator 
mean  to  tell  me  that  the  American  tax¬ 
payers  have  no  way  to  demand  back 
everything  they  send  to  the  French  peo¬ 
ple  which  was  sent  in  order  stop  the 
spread  of  communism?  In  other  words, 
are  we  to  enhance  the  spread  of  commu¬ 
nism  by  our  action? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  would  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  that,  as  I  read  the 
pact,  and  as  I  read  the  newspapers  with 
reference  to  arming  Europe,  it  is  not 
felt  that  the  pact  has  been  entirely  sold 
to  the  people,  and  it  is  felt  that  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  will  not  re¬ 
ceive  it  until  the  case  is  clinched  with 
the  public.  Then,  not  only  would  we 
be  bound  to  leave  the  material  we  have 
furnished,  but  we  would  be  bound  to 
continue  to  fulfill  the  agreement  for 
years  to  come. 

Mr.  JENNER.  As  I  understand,  it  is 
more  or  less  accepted  that  the  North 
Atlantic  Pact  will  be  ratified  by  this  body. 
Certainly  the  whole  theory  back  of  it  is 
security.  No  one  questions  that  the  se¬ 
curity  of  the  future  peace  of  the  world 
will  not  be  destroyed  by  us  or  by  the  na¬ 
tions,  presumably,  parties  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Pact.  In  other  words,  it  is  all 
a  pointed  proposition  to  serve  notice  on 
Russia  that  she  must  not  disturb  the 
future  peace  of  the  world.  That  being 
true,  and  since  the  pact  has  been  more 
or  less  tentatively  agreed  to,  is  it  so 
sacreji  that  we  cannot  amend  it,  so  that 
if  certain  things  should  happen  and 
France  should  become  a  communistic 
nation,  we  would  not  be  bound  for  20 
years  ^0  support,  maintain,  and  fight 
with  the  Communists? 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  I  might  answer 
that  question? 

Mr.  MALONE.  Permit  me  to  answer 
the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

On  page  3546  of  the  Congressional 
Record  of  March  30,  the  Senator  will  find 


a  treaty  made  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  Part  5  of  that 
treaty — appearing  on  page  3546  of  the 
Record — provides  that  the  high  contract¬ 
ing  parties  undertake  not  to  conclude  any 
alliances  and  not  to  take  part  in  any 
coalition  directed  against  either  of  the 
high  contracting  parties. 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  understand  that 
France  has  with  Russia  a  pact  of  a  simi¬ 
lar  nature  and  of  the  same  wording;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  MALONE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Is  she  going  to  with¬ 
draw  from  that  pact  before  she  signs 
this  new  pact  on  April  4? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  do  not  have  that  in¬ 
formation,  but  as  of  this  moment  the 
best  information  I  am  able  to  get  was 
that  the  12  months’  notice  had  not  been 
served,  and  the  nonaggression  pact  is  ef¬ 
fective  for  12  months  beyond  the  date  of 
the  serving  of  notice. 

Mr.  JENNER.  It  seems  to  me  that  so 
far  as  France  and  England  are  concerned 
it  boils  down  to  the  question  whose  side 
they  are  on,  whose  word  is  going  to  whom, 
and  whether  they  are  going  to  keep  their 
word. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  yield,  or  does  he 
want  just  one  type  of  question  asked 
during  the  debate? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Does  not  the  Senator 
know  that  the  preamble  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Pact  states  the  following: 

They — 

The  nations — 

are  determined  to  safeguard  the  freedom, 
common  heritage,  and  civilization  of  their 
peoples,  founded  on  the  principles  of  democ¬ 
racy,  individual  liberty,  and  the  rule  of  law. 

In  article  2  is  the  following  statement : 

The  parties  will  contribute  toward  the 
further  development  of  peaceful  and  friendly 
international  relations  by  strengthening  their 
free  institutions. 

Does  he  not  know  that  no  government 
that  is  a  Communist  government  could 
possibly  come  within  the  terms  of  the 
pact,  and  that  if  France  went  Com¬ 
munist,  we  obviously  would  not  have  to  go 
to  her  assistance? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  do  not  know  that. 
There  is  a  very  thin  line  between  what 
we  might  call  communism,  and  socialism 
and  fascism;  and  I  see  nothing  in  the 
language  that  would  prevent  this  nation 
from  being  held  to  our  obligation.  I  will 
ask  the  Senator  a  question:  Does  the 
Senator  know  that  history  over  the  cen¬ 
turies  shows  that  there  never  has  been, 
or  let  us  put  it  this  way,  that  there  rarely 
has  been,  very  much  difference  between  a 
socialist  government,  a  communist  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  a  fascist  government,  and 
that  the  line  is  very  thin? 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  LODGE.  The  Senator  is  asking 
me  a  question,  and  I  desire  to  answer  it, 
because  he  just  made  the  inquiry  of  me. 

The  history  of  Europe  is  full  of  cases  in 
which  European  governments  have  had 
socialistic  policies  and  never  became 
communistic  at  all. 

Let  me  ask  the  Senator  a  question: 
Instead  of  making  the  assumption  of  the 


Senator  from  Indiana  that  we  ratify  the 
pact  and  then  France  becomes  com¬ 
munistic,  let  us  make  the  reverse  as¬ 
sumption.  Let  us  assume  we  do  not 
ratify  the  pact;  what  does  the  Senator 
think  is  going  to  happen  in  the  future  to 
all  the  countries  in  Europe  then? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  will  tell  the  Senator 
what  I  think  we  could  do  about  it,  if  the 
Senator  is  serious. 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  am  very  serious.  I 
think  that  if  we  do  not  ratify  this  pact 
it  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  disasters 
that  has  ever  happened  to  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
at  that  point? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  am  coming  back  to 
the  question  in  answer  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts — all  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  real  meaning  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Pact  is  that  we  will  be,  in  effect, 
guaranteeing  the  protection  and  status 
quo  of  all  of  the  Colonial  possessions  of 
the  Empire  United  Nations  of  Europe. 

Further,  we  will  have  relinquished  our 
right  to  go  to  war  only  when  our  peace 
and  safety  is  threatened — and  must  go 
when  the  peace  and  safety  of_any  of  the 
European  nations  signatory  to*  the  pact  is 
threatened. 

Mr.  JENNER.  The  Senator  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  presumably  was  going  to  an¬ 
swer  my  question,  but  he  gave  only  half 
an  answer.  Nobody  yet  has  told  me,  in 
the  situation  I  cited,  what  would  happen 
to  all  our  antiaircraft  guns,  our  bombers, 
our  tanks,  the  equipment  which  we  have 
sent  to  France.  Can  we  take  it  back,  or 
do  we  have  to  leave  it  with  communistic 
nations  which  have  gone  communistic 
legally,  and  under  their  constitutional 
provisions? 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  yield? 

Mr.  LODGE.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  permit  me  to  answer? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  should  like  to  have 
an  answer. 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  should  like  to  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  that  of  course 
whenever  we  undertake  to  extend  mili¬ 
tary  aid  to  a  country  we  always  run  the 
risk  that  that  country  is  going  to  be  un¬ 
successful,  in  which  case  we  would  lose 
the  aid  we  had  extended  them.  It  is  a 
gamble.  The  question  is  what  is  the  best 
gamble. 

We  extended  a  great  deal  of  military 
aid  to  the  British  during  World  War  II, 
we  extended  military  aid  to  the  Russians, 
we  extended  military  aid  to  the  French 
in  1844,  and  none  of  the  weapons  we  sent 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Germans.  That 
was  one  case  in  which  our  extension  of 
military  aid  to  those  countries  was  very 
definitely  to  our  advantage. 

We  have  to  weigh  the  risk  in  extend¬ 
ing  aid  to  the  nations  of  western  Europe, 
with  the  chance  that  they  might  t}e  de¬ 
feated,  and  that  the  weapons  might  fall 
into  the  hands  of  another  country.  Then 
we  have  to  weigh  that  against  the  risk 
of  doing  nothing,  in  which  case  I  believe 
we  would  lose  a  great  deal  more. 

Mr.  JENNER.  My  answer  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Massachusetts  is  that  we  do 
not  propose  to  do  nothing.  We  propose 
to  build  up  an  air  force  that  is  second  to 
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none.  We  propose  to  maintain  an  ade¬ 
quate  Army  and  Navy. 

Mr.  LODGE.  That  is  a  good  method 
just  so  long  as  one  is  willing  to  have  the 
American  boys  do  all  the  fighting,  but  if 
we  want  to  have  a  little  help,  if  we  want 
to  have  allies,  I  do  not  think  that  is  a 
good  way  to  proceed. 

Mr.  LANGER.  A  point  of  order,  Mr. 
President.  It  is  not  in  order  for  two  Sen¬ 
ators  to  speak  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  JENNER.  The  Senator  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  has  just  cited  the  fact  that  we 
furnished  weapons  to  other  nations 
which  did  not  fall  into  enemy  hands. 
The  proposition  I  have  cited  is  that  by  a 
perfectly  legal  and  constitutional  method 
of  free  elections,  supposedly,  in  France, 
the  French  can  go  communistic,  and 
when  they  do,  all  our  armament  would 
Tall  into  their  hands. 

I  might  also  say  that  under  modern 
conditions  the  military  equipment  we 
sent  to  China  has  directly  fallen  into 
Communist  hands,  and  today  the  Com¬ 
munists  have  conquered  Nationalist 
China  with  American  equipment.  It  is 
also  a  matter  of  record  that  equipment 
we  sent  under  UNRRA  in  the  last  war  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  guerrillas  in 
Greece,  and  they  are  using  it. 

And  France’s  record  in  the  last  war  was 
not  too  good.  She  had  a  Maginot  Line 
and  a  standing  army,  and  yet  in  39  days 
Hitler  had  taken  over  the  Low  Countries 
and  France,  and  England  was  forced  to 
evacuate  all  her  equipment  at  Dunkerque, 
and  when  she  got  her  army  back  to 
England  she  did  not  have  any  equipment 
left. 

If  we  enter  into  a  treaty  of  this  kind 
and  ship  equipment  to  other  countries,  I 
am  wondering  whether  we  will  leave  it 
there  or  will  have  to  go  over  and  fight  to 
get  it  back. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  a  question. 
Recognizing  the  tremendous  importance 
and  perfect  relevancy  of  the  question 
asked  by  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  does 
not  the  Senator  from  Nevada  recall  that, 
notwithstanding  the  suggestion  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  there  is 
not  one  word  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  proposed  North  Atlantic 
treaty  in  which  any  provision  for  with¬ 
drawal  from  the  treaty  or  release  from 
its  obligations  is  contained,  except  in 
Article  13,  which  would  not  come  into 
effect  until  the  treaty  has  been  in  force 
for  20  years?  Does  not  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  recall  that  article  13  provides: 

After  the  treaty  has  been  in  force  for  20 
years,  anybody  may  cease  to  be  a  party  1 
year  after  its  notice  of  denunciation  has 
been  given  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  which  will  inform  the 
governments  of  the  other  parties  of  the  de¬ 
posit  of  each  notice  of  denunciation. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Nevada  recall 
that  in  the  treaty  is  a  positive  commit¬ 
ment,  which,  as  I  take  it,  runs  through¬ 
out  the  entire  period  of  the  treaty?  I 
quote  from  article  3: 

In  order  more  effectively  to  achieve  the 
objectives  of  this  treaty,  the  parties,  sepa¬ 


rately  and  jointly,  by  means  of  continuous 
and  effective  self-help  and  mutual  aid,  will 
maintain  and  develop  their  individual  and 
collective  capacity  to  resist  armed  attack. 

Does  not  the  Senator  conclude,  there¬ 
fore,  in  answer  to  the  Senator  from 
Indiana,  that  there  is  no  provision  by 
which  any  party  can  even  voluntarily 
withdraw  from  this  treaty  within  20 
years,  and  does  not  the  Senator  further 
conclude  that  as  to  the  materiel  which 
shall  have  been  delivered  to  France,  we 
would  have  no  right  whatsoever  to  obtain 
back  one  piece  of  it  if  France  went  com¬ 
munistic,  and  that  under  the  terms  of 
this  treaty  we  would  still  remain  liable, 
under  the  obligation  “separately  and 
jointly,  by  means  of  continuous  and  ef¬ 
fective  self-help  and  mutual  aid”  to 
“maintain  and  develop  their  individual 
and  collective  capacity  to  resist  armed 
attack”?  Does  not  the  Senator  recall 
those  various  provisions,  and  does  he 
not  agree  with  the  conclusion  which  I 
have  drawn  from  them? 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  should  like  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  and  will 
do  so  just  as  soon  as  I  complete  my  an¬ 
swer.  I  am  too  far  away  from  the  com¬ 
ment  made  by  the  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  and  I  do  not  agree  with  his 
premise. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  The  Senator  does  not 
agree  with  which  one  of  us? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  agree  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Missouri  that  there  is  no  way 
by  which  we  can  get  out  of  the  Atlantic 
Pact  once  it  is  ratified  by  the  Senate.  I 
wish  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
would  read  it  again,  and  comment  on  it. 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  shall  read  three  parts 
of  the  treaty. 

Mr.  MALONE.  And  point  out  the 
particular  provision  which  the  Senator 
thinks  would  allow  us  to  get  out  of  the 
treaty. 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  say  that  a  Communist 
government  is  not  a  government  which, 
under  the  language  of  the  treaty,  is  “de¬ 
termined  to  safeguard  the  freedom,  com¬ 
mon  heritage,  and  civilization  of”  its 
people,  “founded  on  the  principles  of  de¬ 
mocracy,  individual  liberty,  and  the  rule 
of  law.” 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  permit 
me  to  continue  for  a  moment.  I  should 
like  to  read '  the  three  excerpts  that  I 
think  are  pertinent.  I  do  not  think  that 
a  Communist  government,  jn  the  words 
of  article  2  of  the  treaty,  “will  contribute 
toward  the  further  development  of 
peaceful  and  friendly  international  rela¬ 
tions  by  strengthening  their  free  insti¬ 
tutions.”  I  do  not  think  that  a  Com¬ 
munist  government  would  maintain  “ef¬ 
fective  self-help  and  mutual  aid.” 

It  seems  to  me  that  by  its  very  nature 
a  Communist  government  in  any  one  of 
the  European  countries  would  not  main¬ 
tain  self-help  and  mutual  aid,  and,  ipso 
facto,  the  pact  would  be  no  longer  bind- 
in,  insofar  as  that  country  is  concerned. 
It  seems  to  me  it  is  so  obvious  as  is  the 
nose  on  one’s  face. 

Mr.  JENNER.  We  talk  about  com¬ 
munism.  I  want  to  ask  if  the  same 
thing  would  not  apply  to  fascism?  In 


other  words,  Italy,  a  few  short  years  ago, 
had  a  Fascist  Government.  Can  anyone 
predict  with  accuracy  that  2  years  from 
now  she  will  not  again  have  a  Fascist 
Government?  Does  the  Senator  believe 
that  such  a  government  would  permit 
individual  liberty  to  prevail? 

Mr.  LODGE.  No. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Why  should  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people,  the  taxpayers  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  furnish  arms  and  military  equipment 
to  a  Fascist  nation  or,  so  far  as  that  is 
concerned,  to  a  socialistic  nation? 

Mr.  LODGE.  A  Fascist  nation  would 
be  excluded  from  the  treaty  under  the 
terms  of  this  language,  just  as  much  as 
a  Communist  nation  would  be. 

Mr.  JENNER.  On  what  basis? 

Mr.  LODGE.  A  Fascist  nation  does 
not  believe  in  individual  liberty  and  the 
rule  of  law. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Does  socialism  believe 
in  that? 

Mr.  LODGE.  Socialism?  Oh  yes. 
Socialism  simply  means  the  running  of 
the  factories.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
human  personal  civil  liberty. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Does  not  socialism 
have  to  do  with  human  liberty  when 
those  who  control  a  socialistic  nation 
tell  a  man  where  he  can  work,  how  long 
he  shall  work,  and  how  much  he  shall  be 
paid,  and  that  he  cannot  change  from 
one  job  to  another?  A  worker  digging 
coal  in  England  cannot  go  to  work  in  a 
shipyard,  and  in  that  respect  he  is  de¬ 
prived  of  his  individual  liberty.  I  want 
no  part  of  such  socialism. 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  do  not  want  the  Sen¬ 
ator  to  have  it  if  he  does  not  want  to 
have  it.  Socialism  does  not  involve  free 
speech,  the  right  of  free  assembly,  and 
religious  liberty.  One  might  call  the  op¬ 
eration  of  the  post  office  of  this  country 
socialistic.  It  is  a  way  of  doing  things. 
I  think  it  is  a  rather  poor  way  of  doing 
things.  But  some  people  like  to  do 
things  in  that  way.  In  France,  Italy, 
and  other  countries  the  governments 
have  always  operated  the  railroads,  the 
telephone  lines,  and  the  telegraph  lines. 
That  is  socialism.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  a  person’s  liberty. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  a  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
O’Conor  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nevada  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri?  • 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  KEM.  Is  not  the  only  difference 
between  communism  and  socialism  the 
method  by  which  they  reach  the  same 
objective - 

Mr.  LODGE.  No. 

Mr.  KEM.  Just  a  minute,  please. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Very  wSll. 

Mr.  KEM.  By  which  they  reach  the 
same  objective,  which  is  the  Marxian  ob¬ 
jective  of  the  abolition  of  private  prop¬ 
erty  as  the  means  of  production?  Is  not 
the  only  difference  between  socialism 
and  communism  that  the  Communists 
are  willing  to  do  it  by  force  and  violence 
and  revolution,  whereas  the  Socialist 
prefers  a  democratic  process? 

Mr.  LODGE.  No.  I  think  that  is  en¬ 
tirely  erroneous,  I  will  say  to  the  Senator. 
I  think  socialism  means  a  belief  that  the 
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Government  should  operate  certain  in¬ 
dustries.  To  me  it  seems  a  rather  ineffi¬ 
cient,  unattractive,  wasteful,  and  unpro¬ 
ductive  way  of  doing  things  which  the 
nations  of  Europe  have  been  fond  of  for 
almost  100  years  now.  I  do  not  think  > 
Karl  Marx  said  anything  about  socialism. 

I  do  not  think  it  has  anything  to  do  with 
civil  liberties  whatever.  I  think  it  is 
perfectly  possible  for  the  Government 
to  operate  the  railroads  without  inter¬ 
fering  with  free  speech  or  free  worship. 

Mr.  KEM.  May  I  read  a  short  state¬ 
ment  from  a  professor,  the  junior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Illinois,  the  Honorable  Paul  H. 
Douglas,  formerly  professor  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago?  I  read  from  a  book 
entitled  “The  Socialism  of  Our  Times,” 
a  symposium,  edited  by  Harry  W.  Laidler 
and  Norman  Thomas.  I  suppose  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  would  agree 
that  Norman  Thomas  is  a  rather  good 
authority  upon  socialism? 

Mr.  LODGE.  Well,  he  claims  to  be  a 
Socialist. 

Mr.  KEM.  On  page  49  of  the  chapter 
in  that  book  written  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas!  which  is  entitled 
“Lessons  From  the  Last  Decade,”  this 
sentence  appears: 

I  have  reserved  for  the  last  the  most  Im¬ 
portant  question  of  all;  namely,  that  which 
in  the  past  decade  has  split  the  socialistic 
movement  of  the  world  into  the  two  camps 
o*  Communists  and  Social  Democrats.  This 
is  whether  socialism  can  be  obtained  by  the 
process  of  political  democracy  or  whether  the 
hold  of  the*  capitalist  class  is  so  strong  that, 
even  though  socialism  is  preferable,  it  will 
be  impossible  to  get  it  adopted  by  the  state 
through  peaceful  means. 

I  will  ask  the  Senator  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  if  he  agrees  with  that  statement. 

Mr.  LODGE.  That  statement  is  so 
long  1  should  like  a  chance  to  read  it  be¬ 
fore  I  say  “Yes.” 

Mr.  KEM.  I  will  read  it  again  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  I  am  sure 
that  with  his  agile  mind  he  will  be  able 
to  follow  it  very  clearly: 

I  have  reserved  for  the  last  the  most  im¬ 
portant  question  of  all;  namely,  that  which 
in  the  past  decade  has  split  the  socialistic 
movement  of  the  world  into  the  two  camps 
of  Communists  and  Social  Democrats.  This 
is  whether  socialism  can  be  obtained  by  the 
process  of  political  democracy  or  whether 
the  hold  of  the  capitalist  class  is  so  strong 
that,  even  though  socialism  is  preferable,  it 
will  be  Impossible  to  get  it  adopted  by  the 
state  through  peaceful  means. 

Mr.  LODGE.  No;  I  do  not  think  I 
agree  with  that  statement.  I  think  we 
can  get  socialism  by  peaceful  means  if 
we  are  unimaginative  enough  to  want  it. 
I  think  we  can  have  socialism,  as  I  said 
before,  without  doing  violence  to  the 
rights  of  the  individual,  although  I, 
personally,  am  opposed  to  socialism. 
The  British  have  a  good  deal  of  social¬ 
ism  now,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  they 
have  got  free  speech  in  England;  so  far 
as  I  know,  a  man  can  worship  in  what¬ 
ever  religion  he  chooses  in  England;  and 
the  compulsions  on  life  in  England  and 
in  other  countries  in  Europe  are  not  so 
much  due  to  socialism  as  they  are  due  to 
the  material  shortages,  which,  of  course, 
affect  people  in  a  country  regardless  of 
the  system  of  government. 

Mr.  KEM.  Will  the  Senator  agree 
that  both  communism  and  socialism  are 


the  fruits  of  the  same  tree?  That  they 
are  both  derived  from  the  principles  of 
Karl  Marx? 

Mr.  LODGE.  No;  I  would  never  agree 
with  that,  because  I  know  so  many  Euro¬ 
pean  Socialists.  I  know  many  of  them, 
and  they  are  for  socialism  because  they 
think  it  is  a  good  idea  insofar  as  mak¬ 
ing  a  good  life  is  concerned.  I  think 
they  are  wrong. 

Mr.  KEM.  The  Senator  disagrees 
wholly  then  with  the  thesis  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  that  the 
thing  that  splits  the  Socialists  into  two 
camps  is  merely  the  means  by  which 
they  would  attain  their  objective? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
hidden  meanings  may  be  in  Senator- 
Professor  Douglas’  prose.  His  rhet¬ 
oric — 

Mr.  KEM.  The  Senator  from  Illinois 
does  not  use  language  which  conceals 
anything  at  all.  His  language  is  very 
direct,  plain,  and  sincere. 

Mr.  LODGE.  We  have  been  discussing 
European  socialism  here.  I  have  had  in 
mind  particularly  the  French  and  Italian 
people  I  have  known  who  were  Socialists, 
and  who  were  certainly  just  as  far  away 
from  communism  as  is  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  and  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
and  the  Senator  from  Nevada — and  I 
think  that  is  pretty  far  from  communism. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  should  like  to  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  that  I  am 
so  far  from  it  that  I  do  not  want  to 
see  the  money  of  the  American  taxpayer 
used  to  finance  experiments  in  socialism 
anywhere  in  the  world. 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  do  not  want  to  see  the 
money  of  the  American  taxpayer  used 
anywhere  where  it  is  not  going  to  help 
the  American  taxpayer. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  must 
insist  that  the  interruptions  be  confined 
to  questions. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  rose. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
because  he  is  the  coeditor  of  the  book. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  not  the  editor  of 
the  book.  I  am  the  author  of  the  chap¬ 
ter  which  was  quoted.  It  was  written 
20  years  ago  in  1929. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  stand  corrected. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  should  like  to  ask, 
as  a  matter  of  personal  privilege,  that  I 
be  permitted  to  read  certain  other  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  chapter  which  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  omitted. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  should  like  to  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  that  I  did  not 
undertake  to  read  the  whole  chapter. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  understand. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  merely  read  the  sentence 
which  was  pertinent  to  the  discussion. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Since  the  issue  has 
been  raised,  Mr.  President,  I  should  like 
to  have  the  privilege,  if  I  may,  to  read 
other  parts  of  the  chapter. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Chair  understand  that  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  yields  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  MALONE.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  for  that  purpose. 

Mr,  DOUGLAS.  I  should  like  to  read 
certain  other  passages,  if  I  may. 


Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
made  a  unanimous  consent  request? 
Has  the  request  been  granted? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nevada  was  asked  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  whether  he  would 
yield  to  him  on  a  question  of  personal 
privilege.  The  Senator  from  Nevada  so 
yielded. 

Mr.  MALONE.  If  it  means  yielding 
the  floor,  Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  yield. 
I  yield  only  for  a  question. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  That  is  the  point  of 
my  question. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  with  the  understanding  that 
I  shall  not  lose  the  floor  thereby.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  continue  reading  from 
page  51. 

Lovers  of  democracy  and  of  peace  can  only 
hope  that  the  new  social  order  may  peace¬ 
fully  come  into  existence  as  the  culmination 
of  a  process  of  education,  discussion,  and 
balloting.  Certainly  every  effort  should  be 
made  and  every  possibility  exhausted  to  ef¬ 
fect  this  result.  The  peaceful  introduction 
of  the  new  society  would  be  so  much  pref¬ 
erable  to  civil  struggle  that  it  is  almost 
criminal  lightly  to  abandon  the  political 
method  in  favor  of  a  forcible  revolution. 

I  now  turn  to  page  53: 

But  even  if  the  Communists  were  to  seize 
power,  their  work  of  government  would  in¬ 
evitably  be  poisoned  by  the  methods  used 
in  attaining  it.  Their,  opponents  would  nat¬ 
urally  be  driven  to  resort  to  that  same 
method  of  violent  revolution  which  the  Com¬ 
munists  had  embraced.  The  Communists 
would,  therefore,  need  constantly  to  be  on 
their  guard  against  an  armed  uprising  led 
by  those  who  had  enjoyed  greater  economic 
and  social  privileges  under  the  former  re¬ 
gime.  They  would,  moreover,  suspect  such 
revolts  even  when  not  planned  and  the  in¬ 
evitable  result  would  be  the  permeation  of 
society  by  a  state  system  of  espionage  and 
the  ruthless  use  of  terror  as  a  means  of 
intimidation.  Such  an  atmosphere  of  sus¬ 
picion  and  suppression  would  go  far  to 
vitiate  the  very  spirit  of  cooperative  fellow¬ 
ship  which  the  Communists  hope  to  en¬ 
gender  by  running  the  industries  and  gov¬ 
ernment  of  a  country  for  the  benefit  of  the 
common  man. 

The  disdain  which  the  Communists  have 
for  the  intelligence  and  courage  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  leads  them,  moreover,  to  keep  power 
in  the  hands  of  their  aggressive  minority. 
Their  venture  seems  to  them  the  supreme 
value  and  they  are  naturally  unwilling  to 
entrust  it  to  that  amorphous  mass  of  people 
who  did  nothing  to  bring  it  into  being.  Only 
those  who  have  sacrificed  themselves  for  the 
new  society  are  adjudged  worthy  of  direct¬ 
ing  it.  They  will  govern  and  work  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  but  not  allow  the  latter 
to  participate  in  the  ultimate  decisions  of 
policy.  In  short,  they  will  hold  on  to  power 
for  themselves. 

Unfortunately  power  is  as  subtly  corrupt¬ 
ing  as  wealth.  Men  indeed  now  struggle 
primarily  for  wealth  because  it  is  so  largely 
synonymous  with  power.  Those  who  exercise 
great  authority  come  almost  inevitably  to 
regard  themselves  as  supermen  who  are  above 
the  law  and  become  callous  to  the  desires  and 
emotions  of  those  who  are  expected  meekly 
to  obey.  Sycophancy  inevitably  grows  up 
around’the  leaders  since  this  seems  to  ambi¬ 
tious  young  men  and  women  the  speediest 
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way  to  acquire  influence.  It  becomes  in¬ 
creasingly  difficult,  therefore,  for  the  San¬ 
hedrin  at  the  top  to  sense  the  real  wishes  and 
opinions  of  those  beneath  and  the  ultimate 
decisions  tend  to  diverge  more  and  more  from 
the  realities  of  the  situation. 

The  passage  of  time  will,  moreover,  bring 
to  the  fore  a  new  generation  which  was  not 
schooled  and  disciplined  in  the  hard  strug¬ 
gle  to  give  birth  to  the  new  society  *  *  * 

But  It  will  be  impossible  to  detect  all  of  those 
who  will  worm  their  way  into  positions  of 
dominance  for  the  mere  sake  of  exercising 
power.  The  almost  inevitable  consequence 
would  seem  to  be  the  ultimate  creation  of  a 
hierarchy  which,  in  its  pride  and  callousness, 
would  bear  little  resemblance  to  those  self- 
sacrificing  spirits  who  initiated  it. 

I  continue  reading  from  page  55: 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that,  wherever 
men  are  removed  from  the  bracing  necessity 
ot  submitting  their  acts  and  policies  to  the 
approval  of  the  great  mass  in  whose  behalf 
they  are  supposed  to  be  laboring,  they  tend 
to  degenerate.  Many  hypocrites  and  demo- 
gogues  manage  to  seduce  the  public  for  a 
time,  but  there  is  a  gradual  tendency  to 
eliminate  them.  The  knowledge  that  they 
must  secure  popular  support  makes  leaders 
more  solicitous  than  they  otherwise  would  be 
to  further  the  real  interests  of  those  upon 
whose  approval  their  continuance  in  office 
depends. 

For  these  reasons,  the  democratic  way  of 
life  is  ultimately  the  best  method  of  obtain¬ 
ing  good  government  while,  as  John  Stuart 
Mill  long  ago  pointed  out,  it  is  also  the  most 
effective  means  of  raising  the  level  of  civic 
intelligence. 

May  I  quote  in  conclusion  the  final  par¬ 
agraph  of  my  chapter  on  page  57,  in 
which  I  sum  up  my  argument  against 
communism  and  contrast  it  unfavorably 
with  the  democratic  way. 

Since  the  democratic  way  is,  therefore, 
more  effective  and  more  humane  both  as  an 
end  and  as  a  means,  it  follows  that  the 
socialist  movement  should  resist  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  resort  to  methods  which  may  seem 
Immediately  to  be  more  effective  but  which 
ultimately  woulld  be  disastrous. 

I  hope  it  is  permissible  to  add  that  In 
the  passage  of  time  since  this  article  was 
written,  I  have  become  convinced  that 
widespread  public  ownership  will  create 
more  evils  than  it  will  remove.  For  it 
will  greatly  increase  the  power  of  the 
State,  and  I  am  afraid  that  public 
officials  will  not  exercise  that  power 
wisely.  I  have  become  convinced  there¬ 
fore  that  it  is  better  to  diffuse  economic 
power  by  doing  everything  we  can  to 
build  up  small-  and  medium-sized  busi¬ 
ness  and  by  diminishing  the  power  of  pri¬ 
vate  monopoly.  In  short,  I  put  my  trust 
in  establishing  a  truly  free,  competitive- 
enterprise  system  with  due  protection 
for  the  economically  weak. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  that  the  junior  Senator  from  Illi¬ 
nois  took  time  to  clear  up  this  question. 
As  I  now  understand  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  the  difference  between  social¬ 
ism  and  communism  is  a  matter  of  de¬ 
gree,  and  a  matter  of  how  the  end  is 
attained,  whether  peaceably  or  by  violent 
means.  As  I  understand  him,  it  is  per¬ 
haps  impossible  to  attain  the  ends  of 
communism  by  peaceful  means. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  should  like  to  say  that  I 
have  read  the  chapter  written  by  the 


learned  and  able  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Douglas],  and  I  think  he  is  entirely 
correct  in  saying - 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
demand  the  regular  order.  The  Senator 
from  Nevada  can  yield  only  for  a  ques¬ 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nevada  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  for  a  question. 

Mr.  KEM.  My  question  is  this:  Does 
the  Senator  know  that  in  the  chapter  to 
which  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  re¬ 
ferred,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  ex¬ 
presses  a  preference  for  the  peaceful 
means  of  attaining  the  socialistic  end? 
He  says  this: 

This  is  whether  socialism  can  be  obtained 
by  the  process  of  political  democracy  or 
whether  the  hold  of  the  capitalist  class  is  so 
strong  that,  even  though  socalism  is  prefer¬ 
able,  it  will  be  impossible  to  get  it  adopted  by 
the  state  through  peaceful  means. 

I  wish  to  supplement  that  by  a  further 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  yield  for  a  further 
question. 

Mr.  KEM.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  agree  with  this  comment  on  the 
position  of  an  eminent  authority  on 
socialism.  Prof.  Harold  J.  Laski?  I  am 
reading  from  the  London  Times  Lit¬ 
erary  Supplement  of  Saturday,  June  26, 
1948: 

This  brings  us  to  the  positive  part  of  the 
thesis,  which  is — neither  more  nor  less — that 
the  British  Labor  Party  is  more  truly  than 
Bolshevism  the  heir  of  the  Communist 
Manifesto. 

My  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  is  this — I  apologize  for  taking  so 
much  time - 

Mr.  MALONE.  The  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri  can  take  all  the  time  he  wishes. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  ask  the  Senator  whether 
he  believes  that  the  British  Labor  Party 
is  more  truly  than  bolshevism  the  heir 
of  the  Communist  manifesto. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  this  question:  I 
care  not  flow  the  form  of  government  is 
arrived  at;  I  am  raising  the  point  that 
under  this  pact  any  one  of  these  nations 
may  go  communistic.  The  pact  covers 
a  period  of  20  years.  Any  one  of  them 
may  go  fascistic.  Any  of  them,  even 
England,  may  develop  the  socialism 
which  some  people  like,  but  which  I  do 
not  like,  to  such  an  extent  that  it  would 
become  as  offensive  to  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  as  either  fascism  or  communism.  Or 
there  might  be  developed  in  one  of  the 
countries  which  is  going  to  sign  the 
North  Atlantic  Pact  even  a  democracy 
that  stunk.  Before  we  enter  into  an 
agreement  of  this  kind  to  arm  and  equip, 
maintain,  and  go  to  the  defense  of  the 
16  countries  for  a  period  of  20  years,  does 
not  the  Senator  believe  that  the  Senate 
ought  to  demand  of  our  Government 
some  kind  of  an  escape  clause  in  the 
treatye  so  that  if  the  things  should  hap¬ 
pen  which  I  have  pointed  out  might 
logically  occur,  which  have  occurred  in 


the  past,  and  may  occur  in  the  future, 
the  American  people  would  not  be  com¬ 
mitted  to  support  the  very  thing  which 
we  are  trying  to  prevent  happening  in 
this  Nation  and  in  the  world? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  will  say  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Indiana  that  he  is  perfectly 
correct.  There  should  be  an  escape 
clause. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  further  inquiry,  along 
the  line  of  the  inquiry  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  A  little  while  ago  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Lodge  1 
stated  that  it  is  as  plain  as  the  nose  on 
one’s  face  that  this  pact  would  not  per¬ 
mit  a  Communist  nation  to  remain  with¬ 
in  it,  or  words  to  that  effect.  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  if  there  is  one 
word,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
the  proposed  North  Atlantic  Pact,  which 
I  hold  in  my  hand,  which  mentions  the 
Communists  by  name,  or  in  any  sense 
refers  to  the  Communist  Party.  Is  there 
anything  in  the  pact  which  says,  in  words 
as  plain  as  the  nose  on  one’s  face,  to 
adopt  the  expression  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  that  if  a  country  goes 
Communist  or  Fascist,  or  any  other  “ist” 
it  may  be  expelled  from  the  pact?  Is 
there  a  word  in  the  pact  to  that  effect? 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  in  an¬ 
swer  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  I  say 
that  we  are  supporting  some  very  weird 
forms  of  government  in  Europe;  and  in 
my  humble  opinion  there  is  nothing  in 
the  proposed  agreement  which  would 
enable  us  to  stop  giving  such  aid  to  any 
government  which  simply  said  it  was 
trying  to  do  the  best  it  could  by  its 
people — for  instance,  as  Russia  says  she 
is  trying  to  do  so  now.  In  other  words, 
it  will  only  be  necessary  for  nations  to 
have  fine-sounding,  and  great  objectives, 
such  as  are  advanced  in  our  country 
when  it  is  desired  to  tax  our  people  an¬ 
other  $5,000,000,000.  A  great  objective 
is  announced,  and  is  sold  to  the  public, 
and  then  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
presumably  have  to  go  along.  The  same 
procedure  is  being  used  generally  in  the 
world,  just  as  the  eminent  Senator  from 
Missouri  has  said;  nations  adopt  such 
tactics  in  order  to  gain  their  ends, 
whether  they  proceed  by  revolution  or  by 
the  peaceful  means  of  election. 

My  opinion  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Pact— and  I  know  it  will  be  debated  thor¬ 
oughly,  for  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  will  debate  it,  and  I  know  that  I 
myself  will — is  that  if  we  adopt  it  as  it  is 
now  written,  we  shall  be  guaranteeing  to 
the  empire-minded  European  countries 
our  help  in  holding  their  colonial  sys¬ 
tems  in  status  quo;  and  later  on,  when 
they  get  into  trouble  as  a  result,  we  will 
eventually  send  our  troops  to  help  them. 
First  we  will  send  arms  to  help  them  do 
the  job;  and  when  they  later  get  into 
trouble  to  such  an  extent  that  they  can¬ 
not  take  care  of  the  situation,  we  will 
help  them,  and  again  do  their  fighting 
for  them. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  that  of  course  we  will  get  out  of 
the  pact  when  war  comes,  because  when 
nations  come  right  up  against  the  iron, 
they  will  leave  a  pact  if  it  is  in  their  in- 
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terest  to  do  so.  That  is  what  England 
and  France  have  always  done — but  war 
is  far  from  a  pleasant  prospect — and  as 
a  means  of  escaping  from  a  treaty. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  knows  that  what  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Missouri  has  said  is  exactly  true, 
namely,  that  in  the  pact  there  is  no  ref¬ 
erence  to  communism  or  to  any  other 
form  of  government.  The  hypothetical 
question  I  asked  was  based  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  a  nation  would  arrive  at 
such  a  form  of  government  by  means  of 
a  perfectly  constitutional  method — by  ex¬ 
ercising  the  right  of  free  ballot,  for  in¬ 
stance. 

Mr.  President,  to  show  that  this  point 
is  important,  I  ask  the  Senator  if  it  is 
not  a  fact  that  communism  has  been  con¬ 
sidered  in  this  country — indeed,  in  this 
very  Chamber — to  be  a  bad  thing  only  a 
very  short  time.  .On  the  floor  of  this 
Senate  Chamber,  as  I  am  sure  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Nevada  knows — and  if  he  does 
not  recall  it,  I  ask  him  to  ask  me  about 
it  now — statements  were  made,  and  the 
Congressional  Record  is  full  of  such 
statements  by  Members  of  this  body,  re¬ 
ferring  to  Russia  as  “our  great  demo¬ 
cratic  ally.”  That  was  the  prevailing 
thought  in  this  country;  Russia  was  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  our  great  democratic  ally; 
in  other  words,  implying  that  she  had  a 
democratic  form  of  government. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Nevada  know 
that  it  has  been  only  since  Jimmy  Byrnes 
was  Secretary  of  State  and  since  our 
own  colleague,  the  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Vandenberg] 
had  a  great  part  in  formulating  a  new 
attitude  toward  Russia,  only  since  the 
latter  part  of  1945,  that  anyone  in  this 
Government  has  been  concerned  about 
communism? 

I  say  to  the  Senator  again  that  I  am 
concerned  not  only  with  the  threat  of 
communism  but  with  the  threat  of  fas¬ 
cism  or  of  any  other  form  of  government 
which  might  occur  in  the  nations  which 
are  to  sign  the  pact,  which  would  com¬ 
mit  the  American  people  to  the  support 
of  a  government  which  would  be  opposed 
to  freedom,  and  which  would  crush  free¬ 
dom  and  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
wherever  freedom  and  liberty  exist,  any¬ 
where  in  the  world. 

Mrr MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  that  I  think  we 
would  not  only  sign  up  to  protect  them 
and  to  finance  them,  but  we  would  be 
stuck  with  them,  after  that,  for  the  20- 
year  period,  unless  a  war  occurred  or  un¬ 
less  by  some  arbitrary  action  we  with¬ 
drew  or  forced  them  to  withdraw. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  wish  to  ask  the 
Senator  whether  he  agrees  that  in  Ar¬ 
ticle  8  of  the  proposed  North  Atlantic 
Pact  there  is  a  provision  that — 

Each  party  declares  that  none  of  the  in¬ 
ternational  engagements  now  in  force  be¬ 
tween  it  and  any  other  of  the  Parties  or  any 
third  state  is  in  conflict  with  the  provisions 
of  this  treaty. 


And,  second,  that  in  addition  to  that, 
in  article  2  of  the  proposed  North  At¬ 
lantic  Pact  the  following  language  ap¬ 
pears  : 

They— 

That  is  to  say,  the  signatories — 
will  seek  to  eliminate  conflict  in  their  inter¬ 
national  economic  policies  and  will  encour¬ 
age  economic  collaboration  between  any  or 
all  of  them. 

t 

And,  third,  that  in  the  trade  treaty  be¬ 
tween  Great  Britain,  which  is  to  be  a 
signatory  to  this  pact,  and  Russia,  which 
is  not  to  be  a  signatory  to  the  pact,  so 
far  as  I  have  heard — and  I  refer  to  the 
treaty  which  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
placed  in  the  Congressional  Record  at 
page  3545,  the  following  article  appears: 

Art.  VI.  The  High  Contracting  Parties 
agree  to  render  one  another  all  possible  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance  after  the  war. 

So  I  ask  the  Senator  this  question: 
With  Great  Britain  on  the  one  hand  be¬ 
coming  a  party  to  a  pact  in  which  she 
agrees  with  12  other  nations,  including 
the  United  States,  to  seek  to  eliminate 
conflict  in  the  international  economic 
policies  of  all  the  signatories  and  agrees 
to  encourage  economic  collaboration  be¬ 
tween  any  or  all  of  them;  and  on  the 
other  hand  with  Britain  being  a  party  to 
a  trade  agreement,  which  I  understood 
the  Senator  to  say  is  in  effect  today,  in 
which  she  agrees  with  Russia  that  she 
will  render  Russia  all  possible  economic 
assistance  after  the  war,  is  it  not  as  clear 
as  the  nose  on  one’s  face,  to  adopt  the 
very  graphic  language  used  by  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Massachusetts,  that  there  is 
almost  an  inevitable  conflict  between 
the  obligation  which  Great  Britain  will 
enter  into  under  the  proposed  treaty  and 
the  obligation  she  already  has  with  Rus¬ 
sia  under  the  agreement  which  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nevada  has  placed  in  the 
Record? 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  in 
answer  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  I 
say  that  not  only  is  there  a  plain  con¬ 
flict  between  the  pact  and  that  trade 
agreement,  but  a  similar  pact  has  been 
made  between  France  and  Russia,  and 
still  is  in  effect. 

Furthermore,  there  is  a  plain  conflict 
between  everyone  of  the  trade  treaties 
made  by  the  15  Marshall  plan  countries 
with  the  countries  behind  the  iron  cur¬ 
tain,  for  we  furnish  everything  they  could 
possibly  want  to  use  if  they  were  to  go 
to  war  against  the  United  States  today. 

I  recall  the  situation  on  the  Pacific 
coast  in  1937,  1938,  and  1939.  I  live  at 
Reno,  Nev.,  240  miles  from  the  Pacific 
coast.  In  those  days  the  United  States 
allowed  oil  and  scrap  iron  to  be  sent  from 
the  United  States  to  Japan.  That  was 
5  years  before  Pearl  Harbor;  and  even 
at  that  time  every  veterans’  organization 
was  opposed  to  those  shipments.  Prac¬ 
tically  everyone  in  the  United  States 
spoke  against  those  shipments  and  com¬ 
plained  about  them — at  least,  everyone 
who  had  any  gumption  at  all  did.  But 
did  the  administration  do  anything  about 
that?  Oh,  no.  The  administration  per¬ 
mitted  the  scrap  iron  and  oil  to  continue 
to  be  sent  to  Japan  almost  up  to  the  time 
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of  Pearl  Harbor,  and  then  following  Pearl 
Harbor  sent  our  boys  out  in  the  Pacific 
to  catch  the  steel  coming  back  out  of 
Japanese  guns  with  their  bare  hands. 

Mr.  President,  that  experience  indi¬ 
cates  what  will  happen  to  the  steel,  the 
locomotives,  and  the  other  manufactured 
articles  and  equipment  which  these 
nations  are  sending  to  Russia  now,  if  we 
have  trouble  with  Russia. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  continue  to  make 
such  shipments  and  if  we  continue  with 
these  pacts  and  agreements — each  one 
supposed  to  be  a  cure-all — I  predict  that 
it  will  not  be  long  before  we  shall  be 
sending  our  youpg  people  abroad  to 
catch,  with  their  bare  hands  again,  the 
bullets  and  shells  which  will  have  been 
manufactured  from  the  equipment  and 
supplies  we  send  abroad;  and  they  will 
be  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  veter¬ 
ans  of  other  wars,  just  as  our  young 
people  who  fought  in  the  Second  World 
War  were  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
veterans  of  the  First  World  War.  Of 
course,  Mr.  President,  some  of  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate  are  themselves  veter¬ 
ans  of  the  Second  World  War. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri  and 
to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  that 
in  my  opinion  the  Senate  does  not  have 
the  moral  right  to  promote  such  agree¬ 
ments  and  keep  the  15  Marshall-plan 
nations  on  the  dole,  when  today  they  are 
sending  the  munitions  of  war  and  the 
facilities  for  arming  Russia,  to  enable 
her  to  fight  us  in  a  third  world  war  . 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri  I 
do  not  want  to  be  a  party  to  it.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  horrible  things  I  have  even 
seen.  We  should  never  agree  to  con¬ 
tinue  such  financing  until  there  is  a  pro¬ 
vision  in  the  ECA  act  that  no  trade 
treaties  of  this  nature  can  be  consum¬ 
mated  without  our  knowledge  and  con¬ 
sent  and  approval. 

Mr.  WHERRY  and  Mr.  DONNELL  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  yield,  and  if  so,  to 
whom? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  yield  first  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  The  distinguished 
Senator  has  already  reviewed  several 
agreements  between  various  countries, 
and  as  he  has  already  stated,  when  the 
program  came  up  for  authorization  1 
year  ago,  it  was  the  approach  that  was 
being  made  that  I  think  justified  the 
votes  of  many  of  those  who  voted  against 
ECA.  They  felt  the  money  was  not  going 
for  individual  projects,  but  was  going  to 
help  socialize  different  countries.  In  that 
debate  there  was  talk  of  these  agreements 
and  of  what  Russia  or  certain  of  the 
satellite  countries  would  do  with  the 
money  or  with  the  material.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
whether,  in  connection  with  the  agree¬ 
ment  between  England  and  Russia,  he  is 
aware  of  the  announcement  made  today 
in  a  release  by  the  Associated  Press, 
which  I  just  now  obtained  from  the  press, 
which  says: 

Britain  disclosed  today  that  it  plans  an 
advance— 

An  advance — 
of  £9,000,000  ($36,000,000) . 
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By  the  way,  that  is  nearly  half  the 
amount  of  money  the  senior  Senator 
from  Ohio  is  asking  to  have  cut  from  the 
appropriation  for  Britain,  under  the  10- 
percent  cut  he  proposes,  which  would 
aggregate  $94,000,000. 

Britain  disclosed  today  that  it  plans  an  ad¬ 
vance  of  £9,000,000  ($36,000,000)  to  Russia  in 
the  next  12  months  for  purchase  of  non- 
military*supplies. 

The  disclosure  came  In  budget  estimates 
presented  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  advance  to  Russia,  the  estimates  said, 
was  for  nonmilitary  supplies  under  wartime 
arrangements  for  which  final  contracts  are 
being  concluded. 

A  treasury  spokesman  said  he  believed  the 
Russian  advance  is  connected  with  a  1941 
agreement  with  Russia  for  nonmilitary  sup¬ 
plies. 

I  ask  the  Senator  particularly  to  notice 
this: 

The  Russian  figure  was  listed  in  the  budget 
estimates  under  the  general  heading  of  “sup¬ 
ply,  food,  and  miscellaneous  services.” 

It  was  stated  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Ohio  yesterday  that  65  percent  of 
the  appropriations  we  are  providing  for 
ECA  goes  for  the  purpose  of  home  con¬ 
sumption,  including  food,  and  that 
nearly  $6,000,000,000  is  used  by  the  Brit¬ 
ish  to  subsidize  their  own  people.  So  I 
ask  the  Senator,  why  should  we,  the 
United  States  Senate,  vote  appropria¬ 
tions  under  “food  to  Britain,’’  $36,000,- 
000,  that  will  be  made  as  an  advance  to 
Russia  under  a  loan,  by  reason  of  which 
she  purchases  nonmilitary  supplies?  I 
cannot  see  how  that  can  be  justified.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  whether 
he  can  justify  it?  Under  “food  and  sup¬ 
plies,”  we  loan  $36,000,000,  and  that  goes 
to  Russia,  under  the  guise  of  “foods  to 
Great  Britain.”  It  is  things  of  that  kind 
that  cause  me  to  think  the  figures  are 
not  sacred  when  it  said  that  the  least 
Great  Britain  can  expect  is  $940,000,000. 
I  ask  the  Senator  what  he  thinks  about 
it.  What  agreement  provides  that?  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  what  he 
thinks  as  to  whether  that  figure  justifies 
our  appropriating  $36,000,000  under  the 
heading  of  “food,”  that  will  go  straight 
to  Russia? 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has  raised  a 
very  pertinent  question.  If  any  Senator 
wants  to  offer  an  explanation  of  the 
meaning  of  “nonmilitary  supplies,”  I 
shall  be  very  happy  to  yield  to  him.  If 
there  is  anything  that  is  nonmilitary  in 
time  of  war,  I  do  not  know  what  it  is. 

I  want  to  read  now  from  the  trade 
treaty  that  I  placed  in  the  Record  last 
year  on  the  occasion  of  my  address  dur¬ 
ing  the  debate  on  March  4,  1948.  This 
is  schedule  1  of  equipment  for  delivery 
from  the  United  Kingdom  to  ^he  U.  S. 
S.  R.  Many  times  throughout  the  period 
since  then,  there  have  been  newspaper 
articles  and  statements  issued  by  the 
State  Department  that  of  course  England 
is  not  furnishing  any  military  equipment. 
I  shall  merely  read  some  of  the  items  on 
the  list: 

Description  of  equipment 


Item  No:  Quantity  or 

1.  Narrow-gage  750-mllli-  amount 

meter  locomotives _  1,  ioo 

2.  Flat  trucks,  750-milli¬ 

meter -  2, 400 


Quantity  or 


Item  No.:  amount 

3.  Winches  (2  and  3  drums)  _  2,  400 

4.  Excavators _  210 

5.  Caterpillar  loading  cranes 

(Diesel  types  in  substi¬ 
tution  for  equivalent 
number  of  excavators)  _  54 

6.  Auto  timber  carriers _  250 

7.  Tugs _  14 

8.  Dredgers _  4 

9.  Locomobiles  (units) -  200 

10.  50-kilowatt  mobile  Diesel 

electric  generators _  150 

11.  Steam  power  turbine  sta¬ 

tions,  500-kilowatt _  24 

12.  Plywood  equipment 

(value)  _ £1,  050,  000 

13.  Timber-mill  equipment 

(value)  _  £400,000 

SCHEDULE  n 

Description  of  equipment 
Item  No. :  Quantity  or 

1.  Scientific  and  laboratory  amount 

apparatus  (value) _  £150,000 

2.  Pile  drivers  mounted  on 

pontoons  _  4 


Those  are  the  very  things  used  in  con¬ 
structing  harbors,  abutments,  embank¬ 


ments,  and  fortifications. 

Quantity  or 

Item  No.:  amount 

3.  Winding  gear  (sets) _ _  4 

4.  Electro  dredger _  1 

5.  Ball  mills  for  copper  ore  grind¬ 

ing  _  18 

6.  Ball  mills  for  grinding  apatite.’.  8 

7.  Rod  mills  for  grinding  ores _  3 

8.  Spiral  type  classifiers _  8 

9.  Gyratory  crushers _  2 

10.  Railway  steam  cranes _  3 


That  is  the  very  type  of  crane  of  which 
we  were  so  short  during  the  war,  for  use 
in  loading  and  unloading  railroad  cars. 


Item  No.: 

11.  154-kilovolt  voltage  transform¬ 

ers _  48 

12.  Complete  distributing  sets  (13.8 

kilovolts) -  6 

13.  Isolating  switches  (154  kilo¬ 

volts) _ 45 

14.  Oil-purifying  apparatus _  10 

15.  100-kilowatt  electric  motors _ 300 


Mr.  President,  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  nonmilitary  equipment  or  supplies  in 
time  of  war.  That  is  exactly  what  the 
United  Kingdom  is  furnishing  the  coun¬ 
tries  behind  the  iron  curtain  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Missouri? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  May  I  ask  the  Sena¬ 
tor,  Does  he  have  before  him  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  the  Congressional  Record  of 
March  30? 

Mr.  MALONE.  Yes. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Would  the  .Senator 
be  kind  enough  to  turn  to  pages  3545  and 
3546?  I  ask  the  Senator  if  he  will  turn 
to  column  1,  on  page  3546,  which  is  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  treaty.  I  referred  to  it  in¬ 
advertently  as  a  trade  agreement  or  a- 
treaty.  I  see  it  is  a  treaty  of  alliance. 

Mr.  MALONE.  It  is  a  treaty  of  alli¬ 
ance. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  It  is  a  treaty  of  al¬ 
liance  between  Russia  and  England.  I 
call  the  Senator’s  attention  to  part  II  of 


that  treaty,  near  the  end  of  which,  I 
may  interpolate,  appears  the  language: 

The  high  contracting  partffes  agree  to  ren¬ 
der  one  another  all  possible  economic  as¬ 
sistance  after  the  war. 

Then  at  the  end  of  this  provision  is 
found: 

Part  II  of  the  present  treaty  shall  remain 
In  force  for  a  period  of  20  years. 

It  is  only  thereafter,  I  may  say  to  the 
Senator,  that  either  party  has  a  right 
under  the  treaty  to  terminate  it.  Then 
I  ask  the  Senator  also,  whether,  on  the 
same  page,  3546  of  the  Record,  he  did 
not  introduce  a  further  Treaty  of  Alli¬ 
ance  and  Mutual  Assistance  between  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  and  the  French  Republic, 
which  is  to  be  another  signatory  to  the 
proposed  Atlantic  Pact,  and  whether  that 
treaty  between  France  and  Russia  does 
not  provide,  according  to  its  terms,  that 
it  “shall  be  valid  for  20  years,”  and  that 
if,  in  the  French  treaty  with  Russia  to 
which  I  have  just  referred,  there  does  not 
appear  also  this  paragraph,  namely: 

ARTICLE  VI 

The  high  contracting  parties  agree  to 
render  each  other  every  possible  economic 
assistance  after  the  war,  with  a  view  to  facili¬ 
tating  and  accelerating  reconstruction  of 
both  countries,  and  in  order  to  contribute 
to  the  cause  of  world  prosperity. 

I  ask  the  Senator  further  if  in  article 
VIII,  in  addition  to  the  provision  that 
the  treaty  between  France  and  Russia 
shall  be  valid  for  20  years,  it  is  not  also 
provided  as  follows: 

If  the  treaty  is  not  denounced  by  either 
of  the  high  contracting  parties  at  least  1 
year  before  the  expiration  of  this  term,  it 
shall  remain  valid  for  an  unlimited  time; 
each  of  the  contracting  parties  will  pe  able 
to  terminate  its  operation  by  giving  notice 
to  that  effect  1  year  in  advance. 

I  ask  the  Senator  if  I  have  not  quoted 
correctly  from  the  two  treaties  which  he 
has  so  advisably  introduced  into  the 
Record? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  will  say  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Missouri  that  he  is  entirely 
correct.  I  say,  again,  that  this  is  the 
most  damnable  thing  that  the  Senate  has 
ever  had  before  it.  We  are  asked  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  finance  nations  which  have 
made  trade  treaties  with  the  very  coun¬ 
try  which  we  have  said,  time  and  time 
again,  on  the  Senate  floor,  is  a  potential 
enemy.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  has  announced  to  the  American 
people,  time  and  time  again  the  same 
thing;  and  the  State  Department  has 
announced,  through  its  beautiful, 
smoothly- moving  propaganda  machine, 
for  the  last  3  or  4  years,  statements 
against  Russia  whose  activities  we  are 
trying  to  contain. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  submitted  88 
trade  treaties,  4  of  which  are  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  3  of  which  are  so 
secret  that  the  Members  could  only  take 
a  quick  look.  All  those  things,  taken  to¬ 
gether,  indicate  the  most, damnable  sit¬ 
uation  that  has  even  been  before  the 
Senate.  We  are  expected  to  finance  na¬ 
tions  which  have  signed  trade  treaties 
to  do  exactly  the  opposite  of  what  we  are 
trying  to  do.  They,  the  United  Kingdom 
and  France,  have  signed  agreements  with 
Russia  to  assist  Russia's  economic  de- 
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velopment  after  the  war,  and  we  are  as¬ 
sisting  them  to  do  just  that — while  telling 
our  people  that  we  are  doing  all  in  our 
power  to  contain  Russia.  Then  comes 
this  three-pronged  thing  which  the  ad¬ 
ministration  has  concocted — the  ECA — 
of  making  up  the  European  nations’  defi¬ 
cits  each  year  in  cash,  the  1934  Trade 
Agreement  Act  upon  which  the  State  De¬ 
partment  has  established  a  selective  free- 
»  trade  policy  and,  then  the  international 
trade  organization  treaty  coming  along 
that  will  clinch  the  final  nail  in  the  long- 
range  free-trade  program  as  the  ultimate 
and  final  policy  of  this  Nation  and  which 
will  definitely  lower  our  standards  of 
living.  They  are  all  one  and  the  same 
thing,  cut  to  the  same  pattern  and  from 
the  same  cloth. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  The  Senator  realizes, 
does  he  not — I  am  sure  he  does — that  at 
the  very  moment  we  have  the  British 
treaty  with  Russia,  dated  the  26th  day 
of  May  1942,  to  run  for  20  years,  and  the 
French  treaty,  from  which  I  read  a  mo¬ 
ment  ago,  dated  in  Moscow,  December 
10,  1944,  to  run  for  20  years,  with  the 
possibility  of  remaining  in  effect  for  an 
unlimited  time  providing  for  a  mutual 
obligation  to  render  to  each  of  the  con¬ 
tracting  parties,  respectively,  every  pos¬ 
sible  economic  assistance  after  the  war, 
we  find  at  this  very  moment  there  are 
converging  into  the  city  of  Washington 
representatives  of  England  and  of  France 
to  sign  the  so-called  North  Atlantic 
treaty,  which  says : 

They  will  seek  to  eliminate  conflict  in  their 
international  economic  policies  and  will  en¬ 
courage  economic  collaboration  between  any 
or  all  of  them. 

Have  I  not  stated  correctly,  and  in 
proper  sequence,  the  related  events? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  will  say  that  the 
Senator  has  stated  them  correctly. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Will  the  Senator  per¬ 
mit  me  to  say  that  I  disagree  totally  with 
the  statement  which  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  has  made.  I  do  not  think  he 
has  stated  the  events  correctly.  There 
is  no  conflict  whatever  between  the 
British-Russian  trade  treaty  to  which  he 
refers  and  this  treaty,  and,  later,  I  shall 
so  show. 

Mr.  MALONE.  The  British  have 
agreed  in  the  nonaggression  pact  to  be 
faithful  to  Russia’s  economic  needs,  and 
is  getting  ready  to  pledge  her  faith 
and  allegiance  to  us.  She  sees  nothing 
inconsistent  in  that  procedure. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  yield? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
how  much  time  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
vada  expects  to  take  in  addressing  the 
Senate? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  am  unable,  of  course, 
to  estimate  the  time.  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  there  has  been  considerable  interest 
shown  in  the  statement  which  the  Sen¬ 


ator  from  Nevada  has  been  making.  If 
that  interest  continues,  I  think  it  may 
take  me  some  time. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President^  without 
this  interruption  being  charged  to  the 
Senator’s  time,  I  should  like  to  say  that 
I  sincerely  hope  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
will  be  obeyed  with  respect  to  yielding 
for  questions  and  not  for  speeches,  such 
as  have  been  made  in  the  time  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada.  I 
do  not  like  to  try  to  enforce  the  rule, 
but  we  are  running  pretty  late  into  the 
debate,  and  I  do  hope  that  the  Senator 
will  yield  for  questions  only. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
be  happy  to  conform,  as  nearly  as  I  can, 
to  the  Senator’s  suggestion.  I  wanted 
to  allow  all  reasonable  latitude,  because 
I  consider  this  such  an  important  sub¬ 
ject  that  all  the  light  that  can  be  thrown 
on  it  is  very  desirable.  The  treaties 
made  between  certain  European  coun¬ 
tries  and  our  potential  enemies  as  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  State  Department  have 
been  discussed  many  times,  and  Russia 
has  been  said  by  many  Senators  to  be  a 
potential  enemy.  Our  so-called  allies  are 
on  our  pay  roll  and  in  our  budget.  They 
are  collaborating  economically  and  in 
every  other  way  with  Russia  and  the  iron- 
curtain  countries.  I  think,  with  all  due 
respect  to  the  statement  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Illinois,  that  every  Senator 
should  have  every  possible  opportunity 
of  asking  any  questions  and  having  any 
explanation  made  that  may  be  desirable 
in  this  connection,  in  order  to  give  the 
public  a  greater  insight  into  what  is 
really  happening,  not  only  on  the  Senate 
floor,  but  to  the  money  which  we  appro¬ 
priate. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  want  to  refer  to  the  very 
startling  information  which  was  given 
the  Senate  a  few  minutes  ago  by  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska,  in  regard  to 
transactions  now  going  on  between  Eng¬ 
land  and  Russia.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  if,  in  his  opinion, 
ari  explanation  of  these  transactions, 
which  otherwise  might  be  inexplicable, 
may  be  found  in  the  kindredness  of  ide¬ 
ology  between  the  Socialist  Government 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  Government 
of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re¬ 
publics. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  say  that  it  was  only  recently  that 
a  very  strong  man  in  England,  how 
strong  I  am  unable  to  say  until  an  elec¬ 
tion  shall  be  held  there,  made  a  state¬ 
ment  to  which  I  shall  refer.  His  party 
has  a  considerable  number  of  members 
of  Parliament.  This  man  represents 
quite  a  section  of  thought  of  England. 
He  said  that  in  the  event  of  war  with 
Russia  the  people  of  England  who  were 
his  followers  would  not  fight  with  that 
nation. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind,  since 
I  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in  England, 
Italy,  and  other  countries  of  Europe, 
that  there  is  a  great  sector  of  thought 
that  will  go  with  Russia  the  minute  any 
change  in  the  situation  comes  about. 


For  example,  in  November  1947,  I  spent 
some  time  in  Italy.  I  had  a  conference 
there  with  Mr.  Togliatti,  the  labor  leader, 
who  thought  his  party  was  going  to  win  in 
the  approaching  election.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  he  did  come  very  close  to  win¬ 
ning.  We  did  everything  we  could  in  this 
country,  sending  materials,  and  in  other 
ways,  to  defeat  the  Communists.  His 
Holiness  the  Pope,  and  every  power  pos¬ 
sible,  was  invoked  to  win  that  election 
over  the  Communists  led  by  Togliatti. 
His  opponents  did  not  cover  themselves 
with  glory;  he  made  a  very  respectable 
showing,  and  the  contest  is  to  be  fought 
out  again  soon. 

No  one  thinks,  least  of  all  the  observ¬ 
ers  who  have  returned  from  Russia,  that 
Russia  is  100-percent  Communist.  But 
it  is  hard  to  say  when  a  nation  passes  the 
dividing  line.  There  may  be  a  great 
sector  today  of  democratic  thought,  and 
there  may  be  a  great  sector  of  another 
nation,  with  a  socialistic  government  of 
communistic  thought,  but  when  an  elec¬ 
tion  is  held  it  may  pass  over  the  line. 
Sometimes  it  is  a  very  thin  line.  There¬ 
fore  there  is  a  parallel  here:  There  is  no 
question  but  that  these  88  trade  treaties 
which  I  asked  to  have  inserted  in  the 
Record.  I  think  they  should  be  made  a 
Senate  document,  and  I  hope  someone 
will  take  steps  to  that  effect,  and  they 
ought  to  be  distributed  not  only  to  every 
Senator,  but  to  every  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  they 
ought  to  go  as  far  through  the  news¬ 
papers  and  the  radio  stations  as  we  think 
they  should  go  to  get  general  circulation. 
Because  these  treaties  are  absolutely 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  principle  of 
cooperation,  one  cannot  possibly  be  loyal 
to  both  at  one  time.  If  the  people  took 
their  choice  on  one  at  a  time  there  would 
be  some  excuse,  but  they  are  treaties 
signed  and  sealed  for  20  years,  just  as  is 
proposed  for  the  International  Trade 
Organization,  except  that  we  cannot 
serve  notice  12  months  ahead  of  time 
that  we  want  to  get  out  of  it. 

While  I  am  on  that  subject,  I  take  oc¬ 
casion  to  repeat  two  or  three  para¬ 
graphs  I  said  on  the  floor  a  year  ago, 
when  I  referred  to  the  trade  treaty 
which  had  just  been  made  between  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  Soviet  Repub¬ 
lic.  I  took  occasion  at  that  time  to  say: 

-  Mr.  President,  I  further  point  out  for  the 
Record — I  think  all  Senators  know  it — that 
many  speeches  have  been  made  as  to  the 
many  restrictions  put  on  in  negotiations 
with  Russia.  We  are  at  this  moment  en¬ 
gaged,  possibly,  in  preparing  for  war  with 
Russia,  while  our  esteemed  ally,  the  United 
Kingdom,  is  preparing  a  long-range  trading 
program.  The  same  is  true  of  France  and 
other  nations.  However,  I  do  not  have  ex¬ 
act  copies  of  their  trade  agreements. 

It  was  made  very  clear  by  Mr.  Bevin — 

Mr.  Bevin  is  now  in  this  country — 
and  Mr.  Wilson,  that  they  wanted  to  trade 
with  Russia,  and  they  wanted  to  remain 
neutral,  they  wanted  to  be  the  bridgehead, 
that  was  the  exact  word  they  used,  between 
the  Soviet  Communist  government  and  the 
capitalist  government  of  America. 

Get  that,  Mr.  President,  they  wanted 
to  remain  neutral,  they  wanted  to  be  the 
bridgehead.  Those  were  the  exact  words 
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they  used ;  they  wanted  to  be  the  "bridge¬ 
head.”  Between  what?  "Between  the 
Soviet  Communist  government  and  the 
capitalist  government  of  America.” 

They  wanted  to  be  neutral,  they 
wanted  to  be  the  bridgehead.  Would 
that  not  be  a  fine  thing?  Let  us  take  a 
leaf  out  of  Switzerland’s  book,  and  be 
the  bridgehead  between  Communist 
Russia  and  capitalist  America. 

I  said  at  that  time: 

I  think  perhaps  they  are  in  a  fair  way 
of  doing  just  that.  Their  interests  are  with 
Russia,  since  they  are  primarily  processors 
and  manufacturers  of  goods,  as  we  are  in 
this  Nation,  while  Russia  can  furnish  mainly 
the  necessary  raw  materials. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  in  Britain — Mr. 
Bevin,  Sir  Stafford  Cripps,  or  anyone 
with  whom  I  discussed  this  situation — 
tried  to  evade  the  question  in  any  way 
whatever.  They  said  frankly  what  they 
were  going  to  do,  and  they  have  carried 
out  the  program  to  the  best  of  their 
ability. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Maine. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Dealing  with  this 
matter  of  trade  agreements,  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  Senator  has  seen  the 
article  in  the  New  York  Times  of, March 
26  containing  a  statement  of  John  A. 
Marsh,  general  manager  of  the  Canadian 
Exporters’  Association,  quoting  from  an 
address  he  made  before  the  Canadian 
Credit  Men’s  Association.  Has  the  Sen¬ 
ator  seen  that? 

Mr.  MALONE.  No. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  wonder  whether 
or  not  this  statement  by  Mr.  Marsh,  who 
represents  the  Canadian  side,  would  have 
application,  when  he  said  that  one-half 
the  world,  led  by  Sir  Stafford  Cripps, 
has  moved  back  the  clock  of  progress  by 
barter  trading  or  state  trading. 

He  proceeded: 

Curiously  enough,  Britain  has,  up  through 
the  years,  preached  a  doctrine  of  freer  trade. 
She  is  still  giving  lip  service  to  it;  but  actu¬ 
ally  is  practicing  the  opppsite  as  instanced  by 
the  30  or  more  bilateral  deals  with  countries 
of  northern  Europe  on  a  barter  basis. 

Does  that  coincide  with  the  views 
which  the  Senator  from  Nevada  has 
been  advancing? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  think  it  does.  I  re¬ 
call  that  I  did  see  see  the  article.  It  is 
a  typical  statement. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Does  this  specific 
case  have  an  application  to  what  the 
Senator  has  said?  I  read: 

Buying  Swedish  newsprint  at  $171  a  ton 
when  she  could  buy  it  from  Canada  for  less 
than  $100  just  does  not  make  sense,  even 
though  in  return  she  is  charging  Swed'en  one 
and  three-fourths  times  as  much  for  finished 
products  as  the  competitive  market  would 
justify  in  Canada. 

Does  this  statement  coincide  with  the 
Senator’s  views: 

This  course  is  driving  the  pound  sterling 
and  the  dollar,  be  it  Canadian  or  American, 
farther  and  farther  apart  instead  of  bringing 
them  closer  together. 

Mr.  MALONE.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  it.  It  is  the  old  game  of  manip¬ 
ulating  the  currency  for  advantage  in 
trade. 


Mr.  BREWSTER.  Does  the  Senator 
think  Mr.  Marsh  was  correct  when  he 
said  that  Britain’s  present  fiscal  policy 
will  keep, the  pound  and  the  dollar  apart 
for  10  years? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  think  it  will  keep  the 
dollar  and  the  pound  apart  just  so  long 
as  it  is  advantageous  for  British  trade. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Would  the  Senator 
agree  with  his  conclusion  that — 

Canada  and  the  United  States  must  make 
up  their  minds  to  what  extent  in  the  future 
they  are  prepared  to  subsidize  and  maintain 
the  United  Kingdom’s  position  in  Europe. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  think  that  is  exactly 
correct,  and  a  little  later  in  my  address 
I  intend  to  cover  the  manipulation  of 
foreign  currencies  for  trade  advantages. 

On  that  point,  I  may  say  that  it  is  very 
easy  to  manipulate  the  pound  value  for 
advantage  in  trade,  and  now  the  pound  is 
valued  at  about  $4.03.  We  can  buy  it  on 
any  exchange  in  the  world  at  approxi¬ 
mately  two  and  a  quarter  to  two  and  a 
half,  and  it  means  that  anyone  who 
trades  with  them,  either  way,  buying  or 
selling,  loses  30  or  40  percent  on  the  first 
transaction. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  was  not  in  the 
Chamber  yesterday  afternoon  when  the 
Senator  from  California  inserted  in  the 
Record  the  item  from  which  I  have  been 
quoting.  The  complete  article  appears 
at  page  3523  of  yesterday’s  Record. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  place  in  the  Record  an  article 
from  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
dated  March  29,  1949. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stennis  in  the  chair).  Without  objec¬ 
tion,  it  is  so  ordered, 

The  article  is  as  follows: 

Satellites  Still  Getting  German  Machine 
Tools — Other  War-Purpose  Goods  Shipped 
as  Reparations  Despite  Anglo-United 
States  Ban 

(By  Marguerite  Higgins) 

Berlin,  March  28. — Heavy  machinery  which 
can  be  classed  as  war  potential  continues 
to  be  shipped  to  Soviet  satellite  states  as 
German  reparations  in  spite  of  American  and 
British  policy  statements  prohibiting  such 
shipments,  American  economic  officials  said 
here  today. 

American  authorities  recently  prepared  a 
list  of  such  strategic  items,  including  cer¬ 
tain  types  of  heavy  machinery  and  machine 
tools.  Exports  of  this  kind  to  the  Soviet 
Union  or  the  Soviet  satellites  have  been 
barred  or  greatly  restricted  by  the  United 
States,  which  is  trying  to  have  the  list  ac¬ 
cepted  by  western  European  nations.  Brit¬ 
ish  Foreign  Secretary  Ernest  Bevin  an¬ 
nounced  last  week  that  a  similar  list  had 
been  compiled  for  Great  Britain. 

The  inconsistency  between  western  allied 
practice  and  policy  shown  by  German  rep¬ 
arations  shipments  is  causing  concern  among 
numerous  officials  in  Germany  and  has  been 
the  subject  of  correspondence  with  Wash¬ 
ington,  according  to  sources  here. 

CZECHS  GET  PRESSES 

As  an  example,  heavy  steel  presses  now 
being  dismantled  at  the  Krupp  plant  at 
Essen  for  shipment  to  Czechoslovakia  come 
under  the  head  of  the  heavy  machinery 
whicfy  the  Americans  would  bar  from  rep¬ 
arations  shipments,  according  to  American 
economic  officials  familiar  with  the  list  pre¬ 
pared.  The  list  has  been  classed  as  secret 
for  reasons  not  clear  here,  since  the  Soviet 
satellites,  to  judge  from  their  propaganda, 
are  well  acquainted  with  its  contents. 
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Numerous  American  economic  officials  at 
Berlin  think  there  should  be  an  immediate 
halt  in  all  shipments  to  Soviet  satellites  of 
German  reparations  involving  heavy  ma¬ 
chinery  which  could  be  used  for  war  pur¬ 
poses.  They  contend  that  the  entire  prin¬ 
ciple  of  stopping  exports  of  strategic  goods 
to  the  Soviet  satellites  is  contradicted  if  the 
same  types  of  goods  are  sent  as  German  rep¬ 
arations. 

Western  European  businessmen,  it  is  con¬ 
tended  further,  want  to  develop  their  trade 
with  eastern  Europe,  and  if  the  United  States, 
with  the  controlling  voice  in  western  Ger¬ 
many,  allows  strategic  items  to  be  sent  there 
as  German  reparations,  its  arguments  for 
acceptance  of  the  prohibited  list  are  greatly 
weakened. 

One  American  economic  official  said:  “If 
the  United  States  is  truly  convinced  that 
certain  items  must  be  restricted  or  banned, 
then  it  must  be  consistent  and  ban  all 
such  deliveries.  Otherwise,  the  policy  is  in¬ 
effective  nonsense.” 

LATHES  BEING  SENT 

Plants  in  the  American  occupation  zone 
of  Germany  which  are  still  shipping  machin¬ 
ery  to  Soviet  satellites  include  the  Henschel 
airplane  plants  at  Kassel  and  Zeigenheim 
and  the  Continental  Metal  Works  at  Grossen- 
heim. 

It  is  true  that  machinery  actually  adapted 
to  war  production — such  as  machines  for 
making  airplane  motors — has  been  destroyed. 
What  is  being  sent  to  Czechoslovakia  and 
Yugoslavia  consists  of  general-purpose 
equipment,  such  as  heavy  and  light  lathes. 
But  some  of  these,  according  to  experts,  are 
strategic  items  such  as  the  United  States 
would  restrict. 

Reparations  officials  at  Berlin  say  almost 
all  of  the  deliveries  due  from  the  American 
zohe  to  Soviet  satellites  have  been  completed. 

Opinion  on  the  proposal  to  halt  German 
reparations  deliveries  is  divided.  Those  who 
oppose  the  idea  say  the  reparations  agree¬ 
ment  was  an  international  commitment 
which  the  United  States  is  bound  to  observe, 
and  it  is  immaterial  that  the  agreement 
was  made  before  the  cold  war  began.  This 
view  is  not  accepted  by  the  Americans  at 
Berlin,  who  believe  that  the  Soviet  Union, 
in  violation  of  its  own  commitments,  is  using 
Czechoslovakia  and  other  satellite  countries 
as  machine  shops  for  Russian  rearmament. 

Mr.  MALONE.  In  connection  with  the 
trade  treaties,  before  we  leave  that  par¬ 
ticular  subject,  I  want  to  say  that  Britain 
and  France  are  still  shipping  machine 
tools  and  other  goods,  which  are  war  po¬ 
tentials,  from  their  respective  zones  into 
Russia  or  to  her  satellites.  Understand 
in  this  case  the  goods  are  not  even  manu¬ 
factured  in  their  own  nations  and 
shipped  into  Russia  for  profit,  but  in  this 
case  these  tools  are  being  manufactured 
in  Germany,  in  the  British  and  the 
French  zones,  and  shipped  from  there 
to  Russia  or  the  satellite  nations.  They 
claim  they  are  reparations  due  Russia 
and  her  satellites  under  the  Potsdam 
agreement,  and  that  they  must  live  up 
to  that  agreement.  Yet  Russia  has 
broken  the  Potsdam  agreement  time  and 
again,  so  that  for  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses  the  Potsdam  agreement  in  regard 
to  reparations  is  null  and  void. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  • 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Connecticut? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  First,  I  want  to  com¬ 
pliment  the  Senator  upon  the  marvelous¬ 
ly  good  contribution  he  has  made  to  the 
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whole  subject.  I  am  frank  to  say  that 
I  do  net  agree  with  the  Senator  in  his 
conclusions,  but  nevertheless  I  think  he 
has  presented  a  point  of  view  that  must 
be  explored  to  the  full. 

As  I  understand,  he  is  now  discussing 
the  trade  between  western  Europe  and 
Russia.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MALONE.  .Yes.  The  83  trade 
treaties  signed  by  the  European  nations 
with  Russia,  or  the  satellite  nations,  un¬ 
der  which  manufactured  and  processed 
materials  are  delivered. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  And  the  effect  that 
that  trade  is  going  to  have  upon  world 
peace  and  our  particular  situation? 

Mr.  MALONE.  And  the  effect  that  it 
would  have  if  we  went  to  war  with  Rus¬ 
sia.  That  is  my  point. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Assuming  that  we 
did  nothing  about  western  Europe  at  all. 
Assuming  that  we  gave  it  no  ECA  aid  or 
had  no  other  program  with  reference  to 
dealing  with  western  Europe,  what  does 
the  Senator  think  would  then  happen? 

Mr.  MALONE.  If  wTe  were  not  giving 
aid  to  western  Europe,  if  we  went  back 
to  the  time  when  they  were  taking  care 
of  themselves,  when  they  were  doing 
their  own  fighting  to  hold  their  own 
colonial  possessions,  then  we  would  not 
be  interfering.  We  are  now  in  the  role 
of  a  banker.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  that  what  he  does, 
what  his  personal  habits  are,  are  mat¬ 
ters  of  no  interest  to  the  banker  until 
the  Senator  undertakes  to  borrow  money. 
Then  suddenly  they  become  of  great  in¬ 
terest  to  the  banker. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  With  all  due  defer¬ 
ence  to  the  Senator,  I  do  not  think  he 
has  answered  my  question,  perhaps  be¬ 
cause  I  did  not  put  it  as  clearly  as  I 
should  have  done.  If  we  did  nothing  for 
western  Europe,  if  we  had  no  program 
for  western  Europe,  no  ECA,  or  no  At¬ 
lantic  pact,  or  nothing  of  that  kind, 
what  does  the  Senator  from  Nevada  be¬ 
lieve  would  happen  in  western  Europe, 
so  far  as  communism  is  concerned? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  will  say  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Connecticut  that  no  one  whom 
I  know  has  proposed  that  we  do  nothing. 
There  have  been  Senators  on  the  Senate 
floor,  including  myself,  who  have  made 
some  suggestions  that  we  do  something 
on  a  business  basis.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  insinuating  that  I  have  sug¬ 
gested  that  we  do  nothing  in  Europe? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  understood  that 
was  the  Senator’s  point  of  view. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  hope  the  Senator  will 
stay  on  the  Senate  floor  at  least  long 
enough  to  know  what  we  are  talking 
about. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  As  I  understand,  the 
Senator  has  found  considerable  fault 
with  the  ECA  program,  and  as  I  under¬ 
stand  the  purport  of  the  Senator’s  re¬ 
marks,  he  is  presenting  an  excellent  argu¬ 
ment  for  those  who  may  feel  that  they 
want  to  vote  against  it.  Is  that  not  cor¬ 
rect? 

Mr.  MALONE.  No;  that  is  not  true. 
I  am  presenting  an  argument  here,  and  I 
will  now  review  it  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut,  because  I 
know  he  will  never  have  time  to  read  it 
in  the  Record. 


What  I  am  trying  to  show  is  that  we 
have  a  three-pronged  free-trade  pro¬ 
gram  which  will  ruin  the  workingmen  of 
America.  First,  what  we  are  doing  is  to 
make  up  the  trade-balance  deficits  of 
each  of  the  nations  each  year  in  cash. 
Our  chief  export  is  cash.  We  are  not 
lending  them  the  money.  I  hope  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  is  not  naive 
enough  to  think  we  will  get  10  cents  of 
the  money  back.  We  could,  however, 
loan  it  in  such  a  way  that  we  could  get 
some  money  back:  by  lending  for  the 
purpose  of  rehabilitating  private  and 
other  industry  in  Europe.  We  could  have 
done  that  last  year  before  England  began 
to  further  nationalize  some  of  her  in¬ 
dustries. 

The  second  part  of  the  program  is  the 
1S34  Trade  Agreement  Act  under  which 
the  State  Department  has  adopted  a 
selective  free-trade  program  designed  to 
divide  the  markets  of  the  United  States 
of  America  with  the  nations  of  the  World 
on  the  theory  that  the  more  they  divide 
the  markets  of  this  Nation  the  less  trade- 
balance  deficits  they  will  have  each  year. 

I  do  not  agree  with  that.  I  think  they 
are  like  10 -year-old  kids  who  spend  all 
the  money  they  have,  indeed  all  the 
credit  they  can  obtain,  and  then  their 
daddies  are  obliged  to  come  along  and 
bail  them  out  anyway. 

But  let  us  assume  those  who  are  in 
favor  of  that  plan  are  correct  in  their 
beliefs  regarding  the  division  of  the 
markets  under  the  selective  free  trade 
program.  Does  the  Senator  understand 
that  when  we  lower  an  import  fee  below 
the  critical  point,  below  the  differential 
in  the  cost  of  production  brought  about 
by  the  high  level  labor  living  standards 
in  this  country  and  the  lower  level  labor 
living  standards  in  other  countries,  con¬ 
sidering  the  efficiency  of  the  work,  that 
we  have  no  import  fee,  and  that  that  is 
virtually  free  trade,  regardless  of  what 
is  left  of  the  import  fee?  The  Senator 
can  answer  the  question  later.  But  that 
is  what  they  have  done.  They  have 
lowered  the  import  fee  below  that  criti¬ 
cal  point. 

Now  we  have  a  great  international 
trade  treaty  coming  along,  which  has 
heretofore  been  held  back.  Very  little 
has  been  said  about  it.  We  are  going  to 
hear  about  it.  We  will  see  it  coming  to 
the  fore  pretty  soon.  Just  as  soon  as 
the  measure  before  us  is  passed,  and  the 
1934  Trade  Agreement  Act  is  extended 
for  3  years,  as  they  hope,  without  amend¬ 
ment.  Then  the  international  trade 
treaty  is  going  to  be  proposed.  Those 
three  things  are  what  we  are  debating 
here  now. 

What  is  their  effect?  The  effect  is  that 
there  will  be  58  nations— 54  have  signed 
up  now,  and  the  other  4  will  sign,  be¬ 
cause  they  have  everything  to  gain  and 
nothing  to  lose  by  so  doing— 58  nations 
each  with  one  vote.  The  United  States 
will  have  the  same  vote  as  Siam  or 
Lithuania.  The  United  States  will  have 
the  same  vote  as  will  the  smallest  nation 
on  earth.  These  58  nations  will  sit  down 
once  each  year  and  add  up  the  remain¬ 
ing  production  in  the  markets  of  the 
world,  ours  included — ours  is  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  total— and  divide  it  on  the 


basis  of  the  population  of  the  respective 
nations.  That  is  what  will  result  from 
the  treaty.  It  may  be  submitted  as  an 
agreement  if  the  votes  do  not  seem  to  be 
here  to  make  it  a  treaty,  but  it  will  bind 
us  from  now  on.  Then  the  policy  of 
this  country  will  be  run  entirely,  I  want 
to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut, 
under  that  plan.  I  have  a  very  lucid 
explanation  which  in  a  few  moments  I 
shall  read  into  the  Record,  as  to  how,  by 
signing  that  treaty,  we  relinquish  all  our 
authority  to  run  our  own  business. 

We  come  to  another  question,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  tariffs,  the  question  of  an  import 
fee.  That  is  in  the  hands  of  this  great 
international  body  in  which  we  will  have 
1  vote  out  of  58,  our  country  being  the 
only  one  which  has  anything  to  give. 
That  is  the  clincher,  the  last  rivet  in  a 
plan  which  is  of  such  great  importance 
to  the  workingmen  of  America. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  President,  am  I 
right  then  in  believing  that  the  Senator's 
argument  is  that  ECA  is  one  of  the  three¬ 
pronged  approaches  to  world  free-trade 
which  will  eventually  lower  the  standard 
of  living  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  MALONE.  That  is  true.  So  I 
have  offered  an  amendment.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  suggested  that  we  loan  the  money 
to  private  enterprise  through  the  World 
Bank.  This  time  I  have  offered  an 
amendment  to  amend  the  ECA  Act,  and 
to  lend  the  money  to  rehabilitate  indus¬ 
try,  or,  if  it  is  necessary  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Administrator,  to  construct  new 
industry — it  does  not  include  food  and 
medicine — under  approximately  the 
same  rules  and  regulations  which  apply 
to  loans  to  an  American  citizen,  and 
then  proceed  to  feed  the  emergency- 
hungry  people  just  as  we  have  done 
almost  from  time  immemorial.  It  will 
make  no  difference  in  the  end  except 
that  we  shall  have  acted  on  such  a  basis 
that  we  might  receive  some  of  the  money 
back. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  assume  that  the 
argument  is  that  if  we  lend  money  to 
private  industry  instead  of  to  the  gov¬ 
ernments  in  western  Europe,  private  in¬ 
dustry  will  put  the  money  into  the  reha¬ 
bilitation  of  business.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MALONE.  When  we  lend  money 
under  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor¬ 
poration  rules — and  that  is  virtually 
what  the  amendment  provides — v/e  know 
where  it  is  going.  The  Administrator  is 
charged  with  knowing  where  the  money 
is  going.  It  is  spent  in  a  particular  in¬ 
dustry.  When  money  is  loaned  to  re¬ 
habilitate  an  industry,  they  take  a  lien 
on  the  new  equipment  and  machinery 
that  is  bought  with  the  money,  and  we 
hypothecate  the  stock  and  shares,  or 
whatever  represents  the  ownership  of 
the  steel  company  or  coal  mine,  for  fur¬ 
ther  security.  Then  the  chairman  of 
the  board  signs  the  note.  If  the  Senator 
has  ever  had  any  experience  in  borrow¬ 
ing  money  from  the  RFC  he  knows  the 
procedure. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  may  say  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  that  I  have  never  had  any  business 
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with  the  RPC,  because  personally  I  have 
not  enough  assets  to  make  a  loan. 

Mr.  MALONE.  One  goes  to  the  RPC 
only  when  one  does  not  have  many 
assets. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  As  I  understand  the 
Senator’s  point  of  view,  it  would  be  a 
great  deal  better  if  we  were  to  lend  this 
money  to  private  industry  in  western 
Europe,  rather  than  to  the  governments. 
Mr.  MALONE.  I  will  review  that  part 

of  what  I  have  said - 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  do  not  think  the 
Senator  need  to  do  that. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Yes,  I  do;  because  the 
question  would  not  be  asked  if  the  Sena¬ 
tor  had  heard  the  debate. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  have  heard  a  part 
of  it. 

Mr.  MALONE.  The  Senator  has  not 
heard  the  part  which  answers  his  ques¬ 
tion. 

I  may  suggest,  if  necessary,  that  the 
amendment  be  read  again.  It  is  not 
confined  to  private  industry.  The  money 
might  be  loaned  to  a  Government-owned 
project,  but  we  would  get  security  for 
the  loan,  and  some  one  Would  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  collecting  it. 

Congress  does  not  know  how  to  lend 
money.  It  knows  only  how  to  give  it 
away. 

(Manifestations  of  applause  in  the  gal¬ 
leries.) 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  subscribe  to  that 
statement.  I  think  it  is  correct.  How¬ 
ever,  as  I  understand,  the  Senator’s 
point  is - 

Mr.  rMALONE.  That  is  my  point. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  As  I  understand,  the 
Senator’s  point  is  that  we  should  lend 
the  money  to  private  industry  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  business. 

Mr.  MALONE.  To  private  industry  or 
in  any  way  which  satisfies  the  Admin¬ 
istrator.  The  Administrator  should  be 
satisfied  with  the  security  on  the  loan, 
and  the  purpose  for  which  the  money  is 
used. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  -  If  the  security  for 
the  loan  is  the  mechanical  equipment 
which  goes  into  factories,  that  security 
will  depend  in  large  part  upon  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  operation  of  the  business  to 
which  the  loan  is  made. 

Mr.  MALONE.  That  is  the  chance  we 
take;  but  that  is  the  only  chance  we 
take. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  In  that  particular  in¬ 
stance,  whether  we  loan  it  or  give  it  in 
the  manner  proposed  by  the  ECA,  or  in 
the  method  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Nevada,  nevertheless,  businesses  are 
going  to  rehabilitate  themselves  by  the 
use  of  that  money,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  MALONE.  No;  I  do  not  think  s.o. 

I  think  much  of  this  money  is  being  used 
for  living  expenses.  In  other  words,  they 
will  take  our  particular  dollars,  and  say 
that  they  are  being  used  for  a  certain 
objective.  If  we  give  them  the  money, 
it  means  that  they  will  have  the  money 
to  nationalize  their  industries,  apd  do 
things  that  we  would  not  do  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  It  is  exactly  as  if  someone  had  $100, 
and  went  to  the  bank  to  borrow  $500  and' 
then  bought  a  suit  of  clothes  for  $100 
It  would  be  a  suit  of  clothes  that  he  could 
not  purchase  if  he  had  not  borrowed  the 


Mr.  BALDWIN.  That  argument  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  the  point  that  we  should  not 
let  them  have  the  money  at  all. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  think  we  should  let 
them  have  the  money  if  necessary  but 
loan  it  to  a  city  in  Europe  on  exactly 
the  same  terms  which  we  loan  money 
to  our  own  citizens.  Last  year  I  asked 
that  we  lend  money  to  individuals  in 
Europe,  and  not  to  the  governments  of 
Europe,  unless  it  so  happened  that  a 
government  owned  an  industry  and 
wanted  to  rehabilitate  it.  That  would 
be  a  question  for  the  judgment  of  the 
Aministrator.  My  proposal  is  that  we 
lend  money  to  the  individuals  of  Europe 
just  as  we  lend  it  to  the  individuals  of 
America. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Assume  that  we  lend 
it  to  the  individuals,  and  that  they  put 
the  money  into  their  businesses.  With 
whom  are  they  going  to  trade?  Are  we 
not  in  just  as  grave  danger  of  those  na¬ 
tions  trading  with  eastern  Europe, 
whether  we  lend  money  to  individual  en¬ 
terprises  or  lend  it  through  their  gov¬ 
ernments?  Are  we  not  in  just  as  much 
danger,  whichever  way  we  do  it?  Must 
we  not  take  that  chance? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  would  never  lend  any 
nation  any  money  if  it  had  a  treaty  with 
our  potential  enemy,  unless  our  country 
understood  the  treaty  and  had  agreed  to 
it.  There  should  be  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  to  give  us  protection  in  that  re¬ 
spect.  If  we  think  we  are  taking  that 
kind  of  a  chance,  this  is  the  greatest  hoax 
ever  perpetrated  on  the  American  people. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  further  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ty- 
dings  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  In  that  event,  the 
Senator’s  point  of  view  is  that  we  should 
not  let  them  have  the  money  at  all. 

Mr.  MALONE.  It  is  not  that  we  should 
not  let  them  have  the  money  at  all.  We 
should  call  them  to  account  for  the  way 
they  are  doing,  and  for  signing  such  trea¬ 
ties.  I  suppose  the  Senator  was  present 
during  part  of  the  time  when  the  trea¬ 
ties  were  read.  They  provide  for  doing 
everything  possible  for  the  economic  re¬ 
covery  of  Russia  and  war  material.  The 
nations  which  have  entered  into  such 
trade  treaties  with  Russia  are  sending  to 
Russia  and  the  nations  behind  the  iron 
curtain  all  kinds  of  finished  steel  goods — 
ball  bearings,  tool  steel,  locomotives,  and 
everything  else.  A  year  ago  I  heard  it 
stated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  many 
times  that  that  certainly  would  not  be 
done.  If  we  were  to  search  the  record, 
we  could  pin  that  statement  on  a  number 
of  Senators. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  If  we  shut  off  all 
trade  between  the  nations  of  western 
Europe  and  Russia,  then,  of  course,  we 
are  subscribing  to  the  iron  curtain  from 
our  side,  are  we  not? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
are  trying  to  shut  off  trade  from  anyone. 

It  is  up  to  the  other  nations  to  decide 
whether  or  not  they  wish  to  accept  our 
help.  We  are  shutting  off  trade  with 
Russia,  are  we  not? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  think  we  are. 


Mr.  MALONE.  Why  should  we  shut 
off  trade  with  Russia  and  then  send  the 
raw  materials  to  Europe  to  be  manufac¬ 
tured  in  transit  and  shipped  on  to  Rus¬ 
sia?  Why  do  we  not  do  the  trading  in 
the  first  place? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  To  come  back  to  my 
point,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  method 
suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
would  alter  that  situation  a  bit.  If  we 
tell  the  people  of  the  beneficiary  coun¬ 
tries  that  they  are  not  to  trade  with  Rus¬ 
sia  or  with  one  another  in  such  a  way  that 
the  materials  get  into  the  hands  of  Rus¬ 
sia,  if  we  freeze  the  situation  so  that  they 
are  practically  stifled,  and  if  we  go  down 
the  line  and  name  the  items  which  might 
in  any  way  be  considered  military  mate¬ 
rial  or  convertible  to  military  material,  it 
seems  to  me  that,  whether  we  lend  the 
money  to  individuals  or  to  nations,  we 
are  placing  such  limitations  and  prohibi¬ 
tions  on  the  program  as  to  make  it  com¬ 
pletely  ineffective.  Then  what  do  we 
have?  We  have  western  Europe  taken 
over  by  the  Communists.  In  that  event 
everything  manufactured  in  western 
Europe  will  go  behind  the  iron  curtain 
anyway. 

So  we  are  faced  with  Hobson’s  choice, 
with  the  hope — which  I  pray  may  be 
justified — that  the  method  which  we  are 
following  will  prove  more  successful  than 
doing  something  which  is  utterly  un¬ 
workable  and  utterly  impossible,  and 
which  would  result  in  having  the  whole 
thing  collapse  before  our  eyes.  That  is 
the  point  which  I  do  not  think  my  dis¬ 
tinguished  friend  from  Nevada  has  suffi¬ 
ciently  cleared  up  in  my  mind. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  shall  certainly  try  to 
clear  it  up. 

I  submitted  only  one  small  amend¬ 
ment.  It  would  not  stop  the  thing  about 
which  the  Senator  complains.  The 
things  which  I  heard  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  last  year  were  „  unbelievable.  It 
is  unbelievable  to  me  Lhat  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  would  report  a  bill 
such  as  this  without  knowing  about  the 
88  treaties  to  which  reference  has  been 
made,  and  without  telling  the  Senate 
about  them.  They  should  be  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord.  Therefore  a  simple  amendment 
would  cure  what  the  Senator  complains 
about.  I  did  not  try  to  cure  it  all  at  once. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  have  heard  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  about  the  collapse  of 
Europe  and  communism  taking  over  if 
we  do  not  do  this  and  do  not  do  that,  or 
do  not  do  anything.  Has  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  ever  considered  what  would 
happen  if  we  had  a  collapse  in  America 
as  a  result  of  these  expenditures  all  over 
the  world? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  will  say  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Indiana  in  all  seriousness,  that 
I  have  considered  that  possibility.  On 
previous  occasions  I  have  stated  what  I 
thought  might  happen  in  the  United 
States.  I  shudder  to  think  what  would 
happen  in  this  country  if  we  should  go 
into  the  tailspin  toward  which  we  are 
headed  if  we  adopt  this  three-prong, 
free  trade  proposal. 
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In  other  words,  if  we  are  to  pay  and 
are  to  continue  to  raise  the  ante,  inas¬ 
much  as  every  nation  of  the  world  is 
looking  this  way  now,  the  nations  of  the 
world  will  continue  to  look  to  us  for 
more  and  more  aid.  As  I  said  before 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  I  have  visited 
practically  all  the  nations  of  Europe  and 
Asia  since  World  War  II.  In  visiting 
them,  it  has  been  my  experience  that 
when  talking  to  strangers  there,  the  two 
questions  which  most  generally  are  asked 
are,  first,  the  perfunctory  one  of  “How 
are  you?’’;  and  then,  “How  much  can 
we  get  from  you,  and  when  can  we  get 
it?” — because  they  think  all  the  people 
of  the  United  States  are  wealthy.  How¬ 
ever,  Mr.  President,  we  know  that  is  not 
true;  we  know  ,that  the  number  of 
wealthy  people  in  the  United  States  is 
comparatively  limited,  that  most  of  our 
people  are  of  only  moderate — quite 
moderate — means,  and  that  many  of  our 
people  are  poor.  Certainly  all  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  my  State  of  Nevada  are  not  rich. 
I  should  say  that  15  percent  of  the  people 
of  Nevada  now  are  having  a  hard  time 
to  pay  their  taxes  and  keep  their  chil¬ 
dren  in  school.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  that  if  we  continue  as  we 
are  headed,  we  shall  have  a  depression, 
or  whatever  it  may  be  called.  As  soon 
as  the  pact  is  placed  in  effect  and  the 
nations  of  the  rest  of  the  world  are  able 
to  take  over  our  markets,  what  will  hap¬ 
pen?  Our  people  will  have  to  go  to  a 
lower  standard  of  living.  But  I  do  not 
wish  to  ask  our  people  to  accept  that. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  about  this  matter:  Already  we 
are  told  that  if  we  continue  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan — and  as  the  Senator  has  al¬ 
ready  said,  there  is  a  moral  commit¬ 
ment  for  us  to  aid  these  nations  up  until 
1952 — they  will  still  have  large  trade- 
balance  deficits.  I  ask  the  Senator  if 
it  is  *not  already  admitted  by  the  na¬ 
tions  we  are  aiding  under  the  Marshall 
plan  that  by  1952  they  will  still  have  a 
$3,000,000,000  annual  deficit  in  their 
trade  balances. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  not 
only  have  they  already  said  that,  but  the 
President  of  the  United  States  himself 
has  said  that  we  must  help  make  up 
their  trade-balance  deficits.  In  other 
words,  wherever  the  present  Marshall 
plan  leaves  off,  so  the  President  says, 
we  must  take  over  with  a  great  global 
program. 

I  say  that  there  is  no  more  sense  in 
sending  technical  experts  throughout  the 
world,  at  the  expense  of  our  Government, 
than  there  is  in  sending  them  to  Nevada, 
because  certainly  what  we  need  in  the 
world  today  is  a  little  integrity  in  in¬ 
vestments  and  integrity  of  nations,  so 
that  when  a  person  invests  money  in 
another  country,  the  only  risk  he  will 
take  will  be  a  business  risk.  People  are 
willing  to  take  business  risks,  but  they 
are  not  willing  to  take  the  risk  of  nation¬ 
alization  or  socialization  of  their  capital. 

Just  recently  I  was  in  south  Africa. 
There  are  500,000  tons  of  chromite  on 
the  dumps  in  Rhodesia,  and  one  can  al¬ 
most  trace  the  vein  of  chromite  from  an 


airplane.  In  this  country  we  are  cry¬ 
ing  for  manganese.  There  is  enough 
manganese  in  South  Africa  and  in  South 
America  and  in  Cuba  and  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines  to  supply  the  United  States  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  indefinitely.  But 
are  we  trying  to  develop  it?  No,  Mr. 
President;  we  are  making  no  effort  to  do 
so — at  least,  not  up  to  the  last  several 
months.  Of  course,  I  hope  that  now 
that  we  have  a  new  Secretary  of  Defense, 
something  will  be  done  about  that  situ¬ 
ation. 

I  say  that  if  the  Congress,  the  State 
Department,  and  the  United  Nations, 
would  stop  writing  columns  for  the 
newspapers — which  is  what  several  of 
the  members  of  those  groups  are  doing 
today — and  would  stop  using  their  organ¬ 
izations  as  debating  societies,  and  would 
establish  the  integrity  of  investments, 
there  would  be  a  tremendous  increase 
of  business  everywhere,  and  it  would  be 
impossible  to  keep  people  from  making 
investments  in  the  ECA  nations  and  in 
Asia,  and  Africa. 

When  I  was  in  South  Africa,  I  said  to 
Gen.  Jan  Smuts,  as  we  sat  underneath 
a  shade  tree  in  his  garden,  “General 
Smuts,  engineers  like  myself  have  been 
turned  out  of  the  colleges  in  the  United 
States  for  the  last  50  years  in  great 
numbers,  almost  on  a  mass  production 
basis,  assembly-line  methods  by  which 
Fords  are  produced;  and  the  result  is 
that  in  the  United  States  we  have  so 
many  engineers  today  that  there  is  not 
enough  for  them  to  do.  If  I  could  stay 
here  in  your  country  as  an  engineer  and 
business  man,  I  would  at  once  get  on 
the  telephone  and  would  arrange  to  sell 
these  materials  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  almost  immediately  I 
would  be  in  business  in  a  big  way.” 

Mr.  President,  those  countries  have 
available  for  sale  the  materials  we  need. 
It  is  our  fault  that  the  attitude  is  wrong. 
We  have  made  no  attempt  to  establish 
the  integrity  of  investments  in  those 
nations. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  recall  a  luncheon 
which  we  had  a  few  days  ago  with  the 
Ambassador  from  India? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  do.  You  were  my 
guest,  and  I  purposely  wanted  you  to 
know  about  that  situation. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Does  the  Senator  recall 
that  I  specifically  asked  the  Ambassador 
from  India  what  he  thought  about  the 
Marshall  plan  and  its  ultimate  end? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  do. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Do  you  recall  that  he 
said,  “Well,  it  will  not  work  because  we 
are  not  in  it”? 

Mr.  MALONE.  Yes. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Do  you  recall  that  he 
said,  “We  have  350,000,000  people,  and 
we  have  newly  won  our  independence; 
but  if  you  people  do  not  help  us,  we  are 
liable  to  go  Communist,  tco”?  Did  not 
he  say  that,  in  effect? 

Mr.  MALONE.  He  used  words  to  that 
effect,  I  may  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Indiana. 

Mr.  JENNER.  And  does  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  recall  that  in  that  conver¬ 
sation  we  asked  him  about  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  his  country,  and 
we  cited  the  fact  that  India  is  a  vast 


storehouse  of  natural  resources  which 
we  need  to  have  in  order  to  bring  our 
defense  up  to  the  point  where  it  should 
be;  and  does  the  Senator  also  recall 
that  he  replied,  “We  cannot  trade  with 
your  country  because  England  has  us 
frozen  in  the  sterling  bloc.  If  we  want 
to  buy  a  deep-well  pump  from  the  F.  E. 
Myers  people,  of  Ohio,  we  cannot  do  it. 
We  have  to  get  the  pump  from  England 
because  she  has  us  frozen  in  her  sterling 
bloc.  Therefore,  you  can  see  that  Eng¬ 
land  practically  has  us  by  the  throat 
from  the  standpoint  of  .international 
trade”?  Am  I  not  correct  when  I  say 
th&t  is  the  substance  of  what  we  were 
told  at  that  time? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  is  exactly  .true;  and  later  in  my  re¬ 
marks  I  intend  to  cover  the  sterling  bloc 
countries  and  the  franc  countries;  that 
is,  the  nations  under  the  domination  of 
France;  in  other  words,  Belgium  and  the 
Netherlands;  and  I  shall  show  that  that 
is  exactly  the  situation. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Has  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  noticed  recently  that,  according 
to  the  public  press,  the  Marshall  plan 
countries  had  a  meeting  in  Europe,  and 
Sir  Stafford  Cripps  spoke  at  the  meeting 
and  told  the  Marshall  plan  countries,  in 
effect,  “Next  year  we  must  cut  down  our 
trade  with  the  United  States”? 

Mr.  MALONE.  That  is  exactly  true,  I 
may  say  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana; 
and  I  intend  to  cover  that  point,  too,  later 
in  my  remarks. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Does  the  Senator  real¬ 
ize  that  when  we  take  part  in  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan  and  the  North  Atlantic  pact 
and  similar  arrangements,  and  then  have 
to  ask  the  American  taxpayers  to  dig 
down  in  their  pockets  for  the  money 
which  will  be  needed  to  help  foreign  na¬ 
tions  under  those  agreements — for  in¬ 
stance,  considering  the  effect  of  the 
North  Atlantic  pact — the  result  will  be  to 
release  just  that  much  additional  man¬ 
power,  manufacturing  ability,  and  so 
forth,  for  the  production  of  consumer 
goods  in  those  countries,  while  we  shall 
be  producing  nonproductive  goods,  and 
shall  be  relieving  them  of  that  responsi¬ 
bility,  so  that  they  will  be  able  to  enter 
the  world  markets  with  commodities 
manufactured  with  cheaper  labor  than 
we  have  in  our  great  country,  where  we 
have  such  a  high  standard  of  living;  and 
the  result  will  be  that  they  will  cut  our 
commercial  throats  wherever  they  can? 

Mr.  MALONE.  In  answer  to  that  ques¬ 
tion  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  In¬ 
diana — 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  ask  the  Senator  to 
defer  until  I  can  answer  the  question 
which  has  just  been  asked,  please. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Indiana,  in  answer  to  his  question, 
that  the  very  materials  we  are  sending 
to  Europe  today  will  be  used  to  build 
factories  which  will  be  used  to  produce 
commodities  and  imported  into  the 
United  States,  to  compete  here  with  the 
products  of  our  own  labor  in  the  way 
which  I  mentioned  earlier  today  when 
I  was  discussing  United  States  firms 
which  are  establishing  factories  abroad. 
Certainly  it  is  true  that  when  the  Con- 
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gress  by  its  action  creates  such  a  condi¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States  that  competi¬ 
tive  industry  will  thrive  better  in  Scot¬ 
land  than  it  will  in  New  York,  then  the 
Jim  Rands  and  the  other  manufacturers 
will  go  to  Scotland  and  will  locate  their 
factories  there,  for  the  location  of  indus¬ 
try  is  governed  by  conditions,  not  by  the 
men  who  own  the  industries. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  know  that  many 
Members  of  this  body  who  are  willing  to 
vote  for  the  Marshall  plan  and  the  North 
Atlantic  Pact  have  recently  been  before 
various  of  the  Senate  committees  beg¬ 
ging  them  under  the  reciprocal  tra£e 
tariff  agreements  to  set  up  peril  points 
in  order  to  protect  the  industries  of 
the  United  States?  Is  the  Senator 
acquainted  with  that  fact? 

Mr.  MALONE.  Yes;  I  am.  That  is 
the  very  reason  why  I  am  terribly 
alarmed  at  this  three-part  program  to 
fasten  free  trade  on  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  and  lower  the  standard  of  living. 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  should  like  to  ask  one 
further  question.  I  do  not  want  to  im¬ 
pose  upon  his  time,  but  does  the  Senator 
know,  in  all  recorded  history,  of  any  na¬ 
tion  that  could  take  from  its  national  in¬ 
come  as  much  as  35  percent  to  40  percent 
in  taxes  for  the  operation  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  continue  to  survive  as  a 
free  and  independent  nation? 

Mr.  MALONE.  No,  I  never  have.  I 
think  it  is  a  very  dangerous  procedure. 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  will  ask  the  Senator, 
if  we  have  a  $15,000,000,000  tax  load  for 
the  cost  of  State  and  local  government, 
and  an  estimated  budget  for  the  cost  of 
the  Federal  Government  this  year  of 
$35,000,000,000,  and  a  total  cost  for  the 
North  Atlantic  Pact  for  this  year  of  $1,- 
800,000,000,  with  a  projected  over-all  cost 
of  $20,000,000,000  for  that  project,  with 
discussions  already  going  on  for  a  Middle 
East  pact,  which  is  being  demanded  by 
our  good  friend  England;  with  sugges¬ 
tions  that  a  Pacific  pact  is  necessary; 
and  with  Mr.  Truman  proposing  a  Fair 
Deal,  further  broadening  benefits — tak- 
irfg  all  these  things  into  consideration, 
together  with  the  statement  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Interior,  Mr.  Krug,  day  be¬ 
fore  yesterday,  I  believe,  that  we  are  go¬ 
ing  to  have  to  spend  an  additional  $12,- 
000,000,000,  on  hydroelectric  power  and 
similar  projects  in  order  to  maintain  the 
productivity  of  the  Nation;  that  we  are 
now  short  of  lead  and  copper  and  zinc;' 
that  we  are  a  have-not  nation  when  it 
comes  to  oil,  and  must  spend  additional 
money  for  the  development  of  these  stra¬ 
tegic  materials  in  order  to  maintain  our 
own  defense,  I  ask  you,  all  these  things 
being  taken  into  consideration,  regardless 
of  the  merits  of  the  proposed  projects 
under  our  foreign  policy,  with  a  public 
debt  of  $257,000,000,000  today,  and  with 
all  the  growing  cost  of  Government  put 
upon  the  taxpayers,  do  you  honestly 
think  America  can  afford  it? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
would  like  to  admonish  all  Senators  that 
it  is  a  violation  of  the  rule  to  address 
another  Senator  in  the  second  person. 
The  rule  requires  that  a  Senator  be  ad¬ 
dressed  in  the  third  person.  The  Chair 
feels  that  that  rule  ought  to  be  observed. 


Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  may 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana - 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr.  MALONE.  May  I  first  answer  the 
Senator?  What  we  are  doing  will  be  ac¬ 
centuating  the  difficulty  we  are  getting 
into.  In  other  words,  if  the  Anglo-Amer¬ 
ican  petroleum  treaty  had  been  con¬ 
cluded  last  year,  or  if  it  goes  throu#h 
this  year  as  proposed,  or  if  we  have  free 
trade  in  oil,  I  say  in  all  seriousness  to 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  and  to  other 
Senators  from  the  coal  States  of  the  West 
and  the  oil  States  of  the  South  and  West, 
that  oil  will  not  come  here  at  $2.75  or 
$2.50  a  barrel,  or  $3  a  barrel,  and  it  will 
not  correspond  to  $15-a-ton  coal.  We 
have  gone  along  over  the  years  develop¬ 
ing  coal  and  oil  in  this  country,  because 
there  was  a  market  for  coal  and  oil.  As 
a  result,  our  people  have  steadily  im¬ 
proved  their  standard  of  living.  They 
have  come  along  together  in  the  face  of 
competition  to  furnish  the  steam  plants 
of  the  Nation  and  furnaces  of  the  Nation 
with  coal  and  oil.  When  the  free-trade 
idea  hits  us,  and  oil  is  obtained  from  the 
Middle  East,  the  difficulties  will  be  in¬ 
creased.  I  think  I  saw  every  oil  well  in 
the  Middle  East.  I  have  been  through 
Bagdad,  Abadan,  and  down  the  Persian 
Gulf,  out  to  the  American  area.  I  was 
at  Riyadh.  I  rode  the  full  length  of  the 
1,000  mile  pipe  line,  really  taking  a  look 
at  it.  There  will  be  100,000,000,000  bar¬ 
rels  of  oil  blocked  out  in  the  Middle  East 
alone  during  the  next  5  years,  and  that 
oil  will  come  into  the  United  States,  not 
at  $5  a  barrel,  hot  at  $3  a  barrel,  but  at 
$1.50  a  barrel  and  less. 

It  could  conceivably  shut  down  every 
oil  well  and  coal  mine  in  the  United 
States  now  furnishing  coal  and  oil  out¬ 
side  the  immediate  area.  It  certainly 
will  take  the  incentive  out  of  trying  to 
find  new  petroleum  fields  throughout 
the  United  States.  Then,  not  only  will 
considerable  taxable  property  and  em¬ 
ployment  be  gone,  but  national  security 
will  be  vitally  affected.  No  one  I  have 
ever  seen  says  we  could  hold  the  Middle 
East  oil  fields  longer  than  60  or  90  days. 
When  they  are  gone,  then  we  are  de¬ 
pendent  on  our  enemies  for  oil;  we  are 
dependent  on  them  for  petroleum  fuels 
with  which  to  fight  a  war.  That  is  the 
danger  to  this  country.  We  should  keep 
the  matter  open,  and  have  some  kind  of 
a  flexible  import  fee,  in  lieu  of  free 
trade,  the  three-pronged  thing  which 
would  shut  down  the  oil  wells  and  coal 
mines  and  put  the  coal  miners  and  the 
oil  workers  on  the  street. 

I  want  to  say  but  one  thing  further 
along  that  line.  We  are  giving  France 
an  appropriation.  France  is  still  in  the 
program,  and  we  are  still  sending  food  to 
France.  But  this  year  France  has  an 
estimated  crop  of  300,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat,  compared  to  the  prewar  level,  in 
the  period  1935  to  1939,  of  287,000,000 
bushels,  and  France  plans  to  export  more 
than  3,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  this  year. 
In  view  of  that  fact,  I  should  not  think 
there  is  any  great  need  to  furnish  France 
with  food.  So  I  say  to  the  Senator  we 
are  dissipating  our  resources  not  only  by 


every  ton  of  steel  and  everything  we  send 
to  Europe,  every  piece  of  heavy  machin¬ 
ery,  road  machinery,  agricultural  ma¬ 
chinery,  but  by  all  the  manganese  and 
tungsten  and  chromite,  and  the  strategic 
minerals  and  materials  that  in  some' 
cases  we  have  to  import  from  as  far  as 
South  Africa  and  South  America,  and 
other  points.  Does  that  answer  the 
question? 

Mr.  JENNER.  Yes;  I  think  it  does. 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for 
another  question? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  JENNER.  The  Senator  from 
Nevada  is  presenting  a  very  interesting 
lot  of  facts.  You  mentioned  something 
about  agricultural  products  in  France. 
I  should  like  to  know  whether  or  not  it 
has  been  your  impression  that  the  propa¬ 
ganda  of  which  you  speak  has  been  put 
out  along  the  lines  that  the  Marshall 
plan,  for  example,  is  good  for  American 
agriculture.  Have  you  heard  that  kind 
of  propaganda? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
again  wishes  to  admonish  Senators,  it  is 
a  violation  of  the  rules  to  address  a  Sen¬ 
ator  in  the  second  person. 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  beg  the  Chair’s  par¬ 
don.  t 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  habit 
has  grown  up  here  recently,  but  the  Chair 
feels  that  in  order  to  preserve  the  dignity 
of  the  Senate,  it  ought  not  to  be  indulged 
in. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  know  of  that  propaganda? 

Mr.  MALONE.  Yes.  I  may  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  I  am  entirely 
familiar  with  it,  and  I  believe  temporarily 
it  will  help  the  agricultural  set-up  in  the 
United  States. 

In  other  words,  we  have  now  built  our 
productive  capacity  away  above  our  con¬ 
sumption.  Therefore,  if  suddenly  the  ex¬ 
ports  were  stopped — and  they  would  stop 
if  we  did  not  furnish  the  money  with 
which  to  finance  them — that  would  be 
harmful.  At  any  rate,  that  is  the  con¬ 
sensus  among  well  informed  people.  Of 
course,  we  are  giving  the  money.  It  is 
not  a  loan.  It  is  nothing  but  a  gift,  and 
if  it  were  suddenly  stopped,  the  con¬ 
sensus  among  the  people  I  talked  to  is 
it  would  hurt  the  farmers  of  America, 
whom  we  have  deliberately  built  into 
that  position. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  know  that  under  the  present  op¬ 
eration  of  the  European  recovery  pro¬ 
gram  we  have  taken  money  from  the 
American  taxpayers  with  which  we  have 
purchased  Canadian  wheat  at  a  time 
when  the  wheat  crop  in  America  was  in 
surplus  and  selling  below  parity? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  may  say  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Indiana  I  have  heard  that  is  the 
case.  I  do  not  have  the  statistics  on 
that  point,  but  one  thing  I  do  know.  I 
visited  Canada,  where  I  addressed  the 
Toronto  mining  engineers  at  their  meet¬ 
ing  near  the  end  of  1947.  At  that  mo¬ 
ment  they  were  waiting,  not  patiently 
but  impatiently,  for  the  United  States 
Congress  to  pass  the  Marshall  plan,  or 
whatever  it  developed  into,  to  give 
England  money  with  which  to  pay  cash 
for  Canadiaq  wheat. 
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Mr.  JENNER.  Does  the  Senator  know 
that  the  offshore  purchases  by  the  United 
States  Government  last  year  under  the 
operation  of  the  Marshall  plan  ran,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  if  my  memory  serves  me  aright, 
something  like  $860,000,000? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  may  say  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Indiana,  I  am  informed  that 
that  is  approximately  correct. 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  further  whether  he  knows  that 
the  agricultural  exports  from  this  Na¬ 
tion  last  year  only  exceeded  the  agri¬ 
cultural  imports  from  other  nations  last 
year  by  a  mere  $270,000,000? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  may  say  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Indiana,  I  am  informed  that 
that  is  approximately  correct.  I  do  not 
have  the  statistics. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Then,  I  ask  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Nevada  whether, 
propaganda  of  the  Government  notwith¬ 
standing,  the  American  farmer  is  getting 
very  much  from  that  kind  of  program? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  will  say,  in  answer  to 
the  Senator  from  Indiana,  that  that  is 
exactly  the  subject  of  my  talk  today. 
So  long  as  we  are  headed  for  free  trade, 
if  we  adopt  this  three-pronged  proposi¬ 
tion;  if  we  adopt,  after  we  have  continued 
the  Marshall  plan  or  ECA,  whichever  it 
may  be  called,  the  plan  for  making  up 
trade-balance  deficits  each  year  in  cash; 
if  we  extend  one  more  time  the  1934 
Trade  Agreements  Act  under  which  the 
State  Department  divides  our  market  on 
a  selective  free-trade  basis  by  lowering 
import  fees  below  the  critical  point,  and 
then  if  we  adopt  the  international  trade 
treaty,  which  is  called  an  agreement,  be¬ 
cause  the  votes  are  not  here  to  adopt  a 
treaty  by  a  two-thirds  majority,  we  shall 
have  in  effect  a  treaty  which  we  cannot 
abrogate.  Therefore  that  is  the  final 
rivet  to  be  driven  into  the  framework, 
and  it  will  produce  the  final  graveyard 
for  American  workingmen. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JENNER.  If  we  continue  to  move 
in  that  direction  with  our  foreign  policy, 
is  it  not  inevitable  that  the  standard  of 
living  in  America  must  come  down  to  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  rest  of  the 
world? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  will  say  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Indiana  that,  from  all  my  ex¬ 
perience  in  visiting  those  nations,  that  is 
exactly  what  they  expect.  They  expect 
an  average,  which  is  like  averaging  the 
water  in  a  water  glass  with  the  water  in  a 
city  reservoir.  The  glass — that  is  the 
United  States — would  be  empty,  and  the 
reservoir  would  not  rise  very  much. 

Mr.  JENNER.  If  that  be  true,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  future  security  and  peace  of 
the  world,  if  some  nation  should  become 
an  aggressor,  and  the  standard  of  living 
of  our  Nation  should  be  greatly  reduced, 
and  we  were  in  the  doldrums  of  a  de¬ 
pression,  which  could  last  for  10  or  15 
years,  I  ask  what  hope  the  rest  of  the 
world  would  have  of  stopping  an  ag¬ 
gressor  who  was  bent  upon  establishing 
communism  throughout  the  free  world? 

Mr.  MALONE.  That  is  exactly  the 
kind  of  thing  that  would  bring  com¬ 
munism,  if  anything  could  do  it,  in  this 
country.  I  will  say,  furthermore,  that  I 


agree  with  the  statement  made  at  one 
time  that  if  this  Nation  ever  goes  down, 
it  will  be  an  inside  job,  it  will  not  be  an 
outside  job.  It  will  be  because  of  some 
action  taken  by  the  Congress  or  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  No  one  can 
whip  us  if  we  take  care  of  ourselves.  It 
will  be  an  inside  job. 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  thank  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  read  into  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
American  Affairs,  of  July  1948,  which 
says,  in  part: 

The  charter — 

Meaning  the  International  Trade  Or¬ 
ganization  Charter — 

reads  that  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
Internationnal  Trade  Organization  shall  re¬ 
side  in  the  conference,  that  the  conference 
shall  consist  of  all  the  members  and  each 
member  shall  have  one  vote,  which  means 
that  in  the  economic  control  of  the  world  the 
voice  of  the  United  States  shall  be  exactly 
equal  to  that  of  Lebanon  or  Pakistan. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  to  listen  carefully,  and  I 
should  like  other  Senators,  who  do  not 
understand  exactly  what  may  be  pre¬ 
sented  here  as  soon  as  we  get  through 
with  the  ECA  and  the  1934  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act,  to  listen  carefully. 

I  read  further: 

But  there  is  a  little  more.  The  administra¬ 
tive  functions  of  the  international  trade 
organization  are  to  be  vested  in  an  executive 
board  of  18. 

I  ask  the  Senate  to  mark  that  carefully. 

The  administrative  functions  of  the  inter¬ 
national  trade  organization  are  to  be  vested 
in  an  executive  board  of  18.  In  choosing  this 
executive  board  the  conference  shall  have 
regard  to  the  objective  of  insuring  that  the 
board  includes  members  of  chief  economic 
importance,  in  the  determination  of  which 
particular  regard  shall  be  paid  to  their  shares 
in  international  trade. 

That  is  all.  No  names  are  mentioned. 
No  permanent  members  are  indicated.  It 
is  therefore  theoretically  possible  for  the 
United  States,  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
Conference,  to  be  omitted  from  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Board.  In  any  case,  as  a  member  of 
the  Executive  Board,  the  United  States  would 
be  limited  to  1  vote  in  18. 

But  for  all  the  concessions  the  American 
delegation  was  obliged  to  make  in  Habana 
to  ease  the  52  nations  in  their  fear  of  Amer¬ 
ican  power,  the  original  premises  were  held 
intact.  The  premises  underlying  the  fin¬ 
ished  charter  are  these : 

1.  That  the  free  and  competitive  exchange 
of  wealth  in  world  trade,  governed  only  by 
the  private-profit  motive,  leads  to  economic 
anarchy. 

In  other  words,  if  we  are  governed  by 
the  private  property  motive,  that  leads 
to  anarchy. 

2.  That  such  forces  as  the  free  price,  the 
free  market  and  free  competition  can 
no  longer  be  trusted  to  keep  the  world  in  a 
state  of  economic  equilibrium. 

3.  That  when  governments  interfere  it  is 
worse,  because  then  in  place  of  the  private 
profit  motive  you  have  ruthless  economic 
nationalism. 

4.  Therefore,  both  the  trade  of  the  world 
and  the  development  of  its  resources  shall 
be  planned  and  regulated  by  an  international 
authority,  and  this  international  authority 
shall  require  of  the  constitutent  nations  two 
things,  namely:  First,  that  they  shall  sur¬ 
render,  so  far  as  may  be  necessary,  the  right 


to  do  as  they  like  with  their  own  foreign 
trade — 

I  hope  the  Senators  of  the  United 
States  will  note  that  carefully;  we  sur¬ 
render  the  right  to  do  as  we  like  with 
our  foreign  trade — 

and  secondly,  that  Insofar  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary,  each  constituent  nation  shall  plan  its 
own  economy  to  accord  with  the  interna¬ 
tional  plan. 

Upon  these  premises  the  Charter  is  built. 
What  it  does  is  to  create  a  superstate  to 
plan  and  govern  the  economic  life  of  the 
world.  The  superstate,  for  better  or  worse, 
will  touch  deeply  the  economic  life  of  all 
the  constituent  nations,  but  as  a  superstate 
it  cannot  be  held  responsible  to  any  of  them 
for  the  consequences. 

“The  responsibilities  of  the  Director  Gen¬ 
eral  and  of  the  members  of  the  staff,”  says 
the  Charter,  “shall  be  exclusively  interna¬ 
tional  in  character.  In  the  discharge  of 
their  duties  they  shall  not  seek  or  receive 
instructions  from  any  government  or  from 
any  other  authority  external  to  the  Organi¬ 
zation.” 

In  other  words,  speaking  away  from  the 
excerpt,  if  we  had  a  member  among  the 
18,  he  would  not  be  supposed  to  represent 
us,  he  would  be  supposed  to  represent  the 
world.  I  read  again: 

If  before  this  a  Nation  got  hurt  in  foreign 
trade  it  was  free  to  do  something  about  it; 
if  hereafter — 

Following  the  adoption  of  this  char¬ 
ter — 

it  gets  hurt  by  a  global  plan  there  will  be 
very  little  it  can  do  about  it  except  to  re¬ 
member  that  the  intention  of  the  superstate 
was  all  for  the  good  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  should 
like  to  say  that  since  the  close  of  World 
War  II  the  16  Marshall  plan  countries, 
countries  included  in  the  ECA,  have  made 
the  treaties  which  I  have  heretofore 
described,  and  which  the  debate  this 
afternoon  has  clarified,  I  believe  an  abso¬ 
lute  contradiction  to  the  thing  we  are 
trying  to  do  here.  In  other  words,  the 
action  defeats  the  purpose  we  are  moving 
toward,  and  in  my  opinion  is  a  very 
dangerous  tiling. 

These  trade  treaties  provide  in  the 
main  that  the  16  Marshall  plan  countries 
each  in  its  turn  with  its  own  trade  treaty 
will  furnish  the  nations  behind  the  iron 
curtain  with  manufactured  and  fabri¬ 
cated  articles  and  materials,  while  the 
iron-curtain  countries  will  furnish  the 
Marshall  plan  countries  in  the  main  with 
raw  materials. 

NONAGGRESSION  PACTS 

I  have  already  called  attention  to  the 
nonaggression  pacts  England  and  France 
have  with  Russia,  wherein  they  agreed 
that  they  will  not  conclude  any  alliance 
and  that  they  will  not  take  part  in  any 
coalition  directed  against  the  other  high 
contracting  party.  » 

In  other  words  they  will  not  join  with 
us,  Mr.  President,  in  trying  to  prevent 
aggression  by  Russia.  They  could  not 
join,  under  this  understanding,  in  any 
arrangement  such  as  we  tried  to  make 
with  them  through  the  ECA,  or  any  other 
arrangement  which  would  jeopardize 
Russia’s  interests. 

PAYMENTS  BY  ECA  NATIONS  TO  OTHER  COUNTRIES 

It  is  well  known  that  certain  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  16  possessions  of  the  Marshall 
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plan  or  Economic  Cooperation  Adminis¬ 
tration  as  it  is  now  know,  do  contribute 
money  to  other  nations  either  in  their 
colonial  system  or  in’their  own  peculiar 
economic  bloc  such  as  the  sterling  bloc 
and  the  Netherlands  gilder  area  and  the 
French  franc  area. 

I  have  endeavored  to  get  this  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  and  the  EGA  through  its  leaders, 
but  have  been  told  in  each  case  that  they 
do  not  have  all  of  the  information,  that 
it  is  by  the  order  of  the  Bank  of  England 
kept  entirely  secret  and  that  such  infor¬ 
mation  as  they  have  has  been  furnished 
by  the  Bank  of  England  on  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  absolute  secrecy  and  restricted 
and  confidential  information  and  also 
not  available  to  a  Member  of  the  United 
States  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  have  in  mind  is 
that  the  Marshall  plan  countries,  the  em¬ 
pire-minded  nations,  England,  France, 
Belgium  and  the  Netherlands,  have  fur¬ 
nished  money  to  their  satellite  nations. 
I  shall  cite  an  example.  When  I  was 
visiting  in  these  nations  I  would  have  got¬ 
ten  more  detailed  data,  but  thinking  I 
could  get  it  through  our  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  or  our  State  Department,  I 
made  no  effort  to  make  notes  as  to  the 
exact  amounts.  But  let  me  cite  just  one 
example. 

In  India,  where  I  had  a  conference  of 
3  or  4  hours  with  Mr.  Nehru,  he  was  very 
frank  in  stating  to  me  that  they  do  have 
this  agreement  with  England.  They  are 
in  the  sterling  bloc. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  Presiding  Offi¬ 
cer  has  been  very  technical  so  far,  I  shall 
ask  that  the  Senator  from  Illinois  cease 
talking  to  the  Presiding  Officer  when  I 
am  talking  to  him  myself,  and  have  the 
floor. 

Mr.  JENNER.  May  we  have  order,  Mr. 
President? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  do  not  wish  to  con¬ 
tinue  until  we  have  order,  and  until  con¬ 
versation  ceases  at  the  desk,  because  I 
am  addressing  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
O’Mahoney  in  the  chair).  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
continue  with  that  understanding. 

The  gentlemen  with  whom  I  conferred 
were  very  frank,  as  I  have  said  before.  I 
visited  Burma,  India,  Pakistan,  Egypt, 
nations  which  had  recently  broken  away 
from  England — at  least  they  thought 
they  had,  but  they  are  still  in  the  sterling 
bloc. 

Let  me  cite  an  example  of  the  kind  of 
information  I  wanted  to  get  regarding 
the  nations  in  the  sterling  bloc.  Mr. 
Nehru  told  me  that  they  had  a  credit  with 
England  of  seven  hundred  or  eight  hun¬ 
dred  million  pounds,  mostly  built  up  dur¬ 
ing  the  war,  when  they  sold  many  mate¬ 
rials  to  England,  but  got  very  little  pay 
at  the  time.  They  are  allowed  to  trade 
out  seventy  or  eighty  million  pounds  a 
year — about  10  percent  of  the  amount. 
Of  that  10  percent,  seventy  or  eighty  mil¬ 
lion  pounds  a  year,  Great  Britain  had 
given  them  £15,000,000  in  dollars,  about 
$60,000,000.  Obviously  England  could  get 
money  from  the  United  States  in  dollars, 
and  India  could  not.  Therefore,  to  keep 


India  on  the  sterling  block  hook  England 
gave  her  the  money,  $60,000,000. 

That,  Mr.  President,  is  the  type  of  in¬ 
formation  I  tried  to  secure  ^from  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  but  was 
flatly  told  that  the  information  was  a 
secret  of  the  Bank  of  England,  that  even 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  did  not 
have  all  the  information,  but  what  they 
did  have  was  given  to  them  under  strict 
secrecy;  that  the  Bank  of  England  main¬ 
tained  a  sort  of  a  banker-to-client  atti¬ 
tude  in  this  regard,  and  it  was  informa¬ 
tion  that  a  United  States  Senator  could 
not  possibly  be  furnished. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  method  of 
handling  that  question,  just  like  the  trade 
treaties  and  the  other  understandings 
and  treaties  and  pacts  which  have  been 
made  between  the  Marshall  plan  coun¬ 
tries  and  the  iron  curtain  countries,  is 
damnable,  and  it  is  something  the  Sen¬ 
ate  should  demand  information  about 
before  it  votes  any  further  money  to  any 
country  following  that  practice. 

Mr.  President,  I  visited  most  of  the 
Asiatic,  Bar  East,  and  South  Seas,  and 
African  colonial  possessions  of  the  em¬ 
pire-minded  European  nations  who  are 
all  benefiting  from  the  ECA  and  do  know 
that  a  considerable  amount  of  the  dol¬ 
lars  secured  from  ECA  have  gone  out  to 
these  possessions.  What  they  say  is  that 
these  are  not  ECA  dollars,  but  I  again 
say,  as  I  said  to  my  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  it  is  just  like  a  man 
having  a  hundred -dollars,  who  borrows 
$500  from  the  bank,  and  then  buys  a 
$100  suit  of  clothes.  It  is  money  in  lieu. 
That  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  case  of 
the  money  the  ECA  furnishes  a  nation. 

I  gave  the  example  of  India  having 
this  credit,  and  that  England  furnished 
India  the  $60,000,000  apparently  to  keep 
her  in  the  sterling  bloc.  Again,  I  want  to 
explain  that  it  makes  it  necessary,  or  at 
least  these  nations  think  it  is  necessary, 
to  stay  with  the  sterling  bloc  because 
everyone  knows  that  the  pound  is  over¬ 
valued.  Everyone  knows  that  most  of 
the  foreign  nations’  currency  is  over¬ 
valued  and  manipulated.  At  this  par¬ 
ticular  time  the  pound  is  worth  $4.03.  If 
it  were  allowed  to  go  to  $2.50,  where  it 
belongs,  or  to  $2.25,  or  even  to  $2,  then 
the  debt  England  owes  India  would  be 
cut  almost  in  two.  So  India  thinks  she 
has  to  help  maintain  the  sterling  bloc 
and  hold  up  the  value  of  the  pound  in 
order  to  maintain  her  position  in  the 
world.  Of  course,  it  is  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  of  America  that  is 
-maintaining  the  fictitious  price  of  the 
pound.  It  is  not  India  which  is  doing 
it.  But  India,  by  staying  with  the  ster¬ 
ling  bloc,  helps  in  her  small  way  by  con¬ 
tributing  all  the  trade  possible  to  the 
sterling-bloc  nations  to  maintain  the 
fictitious  price. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Indiana? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  JENNER.  From  the  facts  the 
Senator  has  just  stated,  I  wonder 
whether  he  understands  the  meaning  of 
the  song  There  Will  Always  Be  an 
England. 


Mr.  MALONE.  I  am  not  sure,  Mr. 
President - 

Mr.  JENNER.  In  the  Senator’s  travels 
did  he  secure  the  explanation  of  why 
there  would  always  be  an  England? 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  sure  exactly  what  the  Senator  means. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Did  the  Senator  in  his 
travels  hear  there  will  always  be  an 
England  so  long  as  Uncle  Sam  finances 
her?  [Manifestations  of  applause  in 
the  galleries.] 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  will  say  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Indiana - 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
a  point  of  order  against  any  demonstra¬ 
tions  in  the  galleries.  Such  demonstra¬ 
tions  are  against  the  rules  of  the  Senate, 
and  I  think  the  occupants  of  the  gal¬ 
leries  should  be  admonished  respecting 
that  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mil¬ 
ler  in  the  chair) .  The  Chair  will  say  to 
the  occupants  of  the  galleries  that  they 
are  not  permitted  to  register  any  senti¬ 
ments  while  speaking  or  debate  is  pro¬ 
ceeding  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Of 
course  if  the  rule  against  demonstrations 
is  violated  too  often  there  is  only  one 
alternative,  and  that  is  to  direct  the 
Sergeant-at-Arms  to  clear  the  galleries, 
which  is  something  the  Senate  does  not 
like  to  do. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  will  proceed. 

Mi-.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  made 
two  world- wide  trips.  One  among  my 
purposes  in  making  the  trips  was  to  de¬ 
termine  as  nearly  as  I  could  what  was 
being  done  with  the  money  we  were  fur¬ 
nishing  other  nations;  where  we  were 
headed  with  the  whole  program;  in  other 
words,  to  find  the  attitude  of  the  people 
towards  the  United  States.  I  have 
stated  heretofore  today  two  or  three 
times  in  answer  to  questions  that  the 
attitude  is  not  right,  and  in  my  opinion 
it  is  our  own  fault  that  that  attitude 
is  not  right.  In  other  words,  we  have 
given  the  impression,  and  I  call  this  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  attention  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Jenner],  that 
they  have  gotten  the  impression  that 
everyone  in  America  is  rich,  that  every 
individual  in  America  is  prosperous,  and 
that  nothing  can  happen  to  the  United 
States ;  that  the  Treasury  is  a  bottomless 
pit.  So  every  nation  in  the  world  today 
is  living  over  its  head,  waiting  for  us  to 
bail  them  out  before  the  crash  comes. 
They  believe  we  can  do  so.  No  one  has 
told  them  anything  different.  If  they 
have  read  the  Congressional  Record  for 
15  years  they  certainly  would  have  no 
cause  to  change  their  opinion. 

The  nations  of  Burma,  Pakistan,  and 
Egypt  are  in  exactly  the  same  category — 
it  is  a  matter  of  degree. 

It  is  well  known,  of  course,  that  a  large 
expenditure  is  being  made  in  the  colonial 
possessions  of  the  four  empire-minded 
nations  of  England,  France,  Netherlands, 
and  Belgium,  to  retain  their  hold  on  the 
colonial  possessions  and  to  increase  their 
income  from  them  in  the  same  manner 
as  they  have  dominated  these  areas  for 
more  than  100  years.  These  include 
Indochina,  the  Malayan  States,  Indo¬ 
nesia,  the  Sudan  in  Africa,  the  Belgian 
Congo,  French  Morocco,  and  many  other 
possessions. 
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In  these  nations  an  empire  preferential 
rate  system  is  maintained — and  this  is 
important,  Mr.  President,  for  in  many 
areas  it  was  supposed  that  the  import 
and  export  fees  were  eliminated — that  is, 
the  import  and  export  fees  are  arranged 
to  favor  the  mother  country,  through  the 
trade  of  raw  materials  largely  from  these 
areas  to  the  mother  country,  and,  in 
turn,  the  manufactured  and  processed 
products  sold  back  to  the  areas. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  for  all 
this  time,  for  anywhere  from  50  to  350 
years,  the  domination  of  the  colonies,  the 
colonial  possessions,  by  the  empire- 
minded  nations,  has  discouraged  any  de¬ 
velopment  of  fabricated  or  manufactured 
goods,  but  encouraged  the  shipment  of 
the  raw  materials  to  the  mother  country. 
The  import  and  export  fees  were  slanted 
so  that  it  was  of  more  advantage  to  the 
merchants  and  the  producers  of  these 
areas  to  sell  to  the  mother  country  than 
it  was  to  sell  to  any  other  country.  So 
they  practically  dominated  the  trade. 
Of  course,  the  three  means  of  control  by 
an  empire-minded  nation  over  its  colo¬ 
nies  are  control  of  the  police  power,  con¬ 
trol  of  the  money  exchanges,  and  control 
of  the  import  and  export  fees. 

In  other  words,  the  empire-minded  na¬ 
tions  follow  much  the  same  policy  in 
dealing  with  their  colonial  possessions, 
that  is,  that  they  are  in  entire  control  of 
the  fixing  of  import  and  export  fees 
slanted  toward  the  mother  country,  and 
in  entire  control  of  the  money  exchange 
systems  set  up  by  them  throughout  the 
possessions,  and  the  police  power.  And 
in  most  cases,  little  effort  is  put  forth  to 
build  these  countries  up,  but  on  the  other 
hand  it  has  apparently  been  the  settled 
policy  of  many  generations  to  prevent  in¬ 
dustrial  development  in  these  countries. 

CURRENCY  MANIPULATION 

Most  of  the  nations  of  the  world  have 
established  methods  of  manipulating 
their  currencies  for  trade  advantage. 

For  example,  the  English  have  their 
sterling  bloc — with  a  large  number  of  na¬ 
tions  blocked  in — and  a  large  number 
blocked  out.  The  Dutch  have  their 
guilder  and  the  French  their  franc. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  place  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
list  of  the  sterling  bloc  area  nations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  list  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

The  Sterling  Area 

(Prepared  by  State  Department  in  consulta¬ 
tion  with  United  Kingdom  Treasury  Dele¬ 
gation  ) 

(As  of  March  25,  1949) 

The  term  "sterling  area”  means  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  following  territories  ex¬ 
cluding  Canada  and  Newfoundland. 

I.  BRITISH  COMMONWEALTH  AND  EMPIRE 
COUNTRIES 

(a)  any  Dominion:  Australian,  New  Zea¬ 
land,  South  Africa. 

(b)  any  other  part  of  His  Britannic  Majes¬ 
ty’s  dominions:  India,  Burma,  Southern  Rho¬ 
desia,  Ceylon. 

Principal  colonial  territories:  Aden1  (col¬ 
ony  and  protectorate) ;  Bahamas;  Barbados; 
Basutoland;  Bermuda;  British  Guiana;  Brit¬ 
ish  Honduras;  Cyprus;  Falkland  Islands  and 
dependencies;  Fiji;  Gambia 1  ‘(colony  and 


protectorate);  Gibraltar,  Gilbert  and  Ellice 
Islands  colony;  Gold  Coast1  (1)  Colony,  (2) 
Ashanti,  (3)  Northern  Territories;  Hong 
Kong;  Jamaica  (including  Turks  and  Caicos 
Islands  and  the  Cayman  Islands) ;  Kenya 1 
(colony  and  protectorate);  Leeward  Islands: 
Antigua,  Montserrat,  St.  Christopher  and 
Nevis,  Virgin  Islands;  Malta;  Mauritius;  Ni¬ 
geria:  1  (1)  Colony,  (2)  Protectorate;  St. 
Helena  and  dependencies;  Seychelles;  Sierra 
Leone1  (colony  and  protectorate);  Straits 
Settlements;  Trinidad  and  Tobago;  Wind¬ 
ward  Islands:  Dominica,  Grenada,  St.  Lucia, 
St.  Vincent. 

(c)  any  territory  in  respect  of  which  a 
mandate  on  behalf  of  the  League  of  Nations 
has  been  accepted  by  His  Britannic  Majesty 
and  is  being  exercised  by  His  Britannic  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  Government  in  the  United  Kingdom 
or  in  any  Dominion:  Cameroons  (British), 
Tanganyika,  Togoland  (British),  South 
West  Africa,  Western  Samoa,  Nauru. 

(d)  any  British  protectorate  or  protected 
State:  Bechuanaland  protetorate;  British 
Solomon  Islands  protectorate;  Malay  States 
(I)  Federated  Malay  States:  Negri  Sembilan, 
Pahang,  Perak,  Selangor;  (2)  Unfederated 
Malay  States:  Johore,  Kedah,  Kelantan,  Per¬ 
ils,  Tregganu,  Brunei;  State  of  North  Borneo; 
Northern  Rhodesia;  Nyasaland  protectorate; 
Sarawak;  Somaliland  protectorate;  Swazi¬ 
land;  Tonga;  Uganda  protectorate;  Zanzibar 
protectorate. 

II.  INDEPENDENT  COUNTRIES 

(a)  Iraq. 

(b)  Iceland. 

(c)  Ireland. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  a  large  number  of  these  nations,  and 
I  think  it  will  be  of  great  interest  to 
Senators  to  study  the  list,  because  this 
sterling  bloc  area  is  controlled  just  as 
wholly  as  if  it  were  one  nation,  and  the 
economics  are  controlled. 

On  my  visit  to  Italy  toward  the  end 
of  1947, 1  met  an  Italian  banker  who  was 
crying  his  eyes  out.  He  had  about  25,- 
000,000  sterling  pounds  in  his  vaults,  and 
he  said  he  thought  he  had  been  doing 
all  right.  He  was  getting  ready  for 
trade.  But  now  his  pounds  had  been 
blocked,  and  he  could  expend  this  money 
only  in  the  sterling  bloc  area.  There¬ 
fore  he  was  unable  to  buy  anything  any 
place  except  in  the  sterling  bloc  area. 

The  sterling  block  area,  England,  has 
fixed  a  fictitious  value  for  the  pound 
sterling  which  is  currently  $4.03.  The 
real  value,  at  which  it  can  be  purchased 
anywhere  in  the  world  including  the 
streets  of  London,  is  less  than  $2.50. 

So  they  trade  at  the  official  value.  Any¬ 
one  doing  business  with  them  loses  25 
percent  on  the  first  transaction. 

For  a  further  example,  the  official 
value  of  the  Argentine  peso  is  3.35  to 
the  American  dollar.  On  the  street  1 
American  dollar  will  buy  10  pesos.  So 
when  one  buys  anything  from  them  he 
pays  three  times  its  value  in  the  first 
transaction.  Our  foreign  gift  loans  sup¬ 
port  this  system.  Without  them  it  would 
fall  of  its  own  weight. 

The  manipulation  of  their  currencies 
by  the  foreign  nations  for  trade  advan¬ 
tage  is  a  form  of  piracy.  It  is  dishonest 
and  makes  any  form  of  trade  agreement 
with  them  a  farce  on  the  face  of  the 
transaction. 

•Colonies  contiguous  to  protectorates  of 
the  same  name  or  within  the  same  adminis¬ 
trative  unit. 


In  other  words,  any  agreement  made 
with  England,  France,  the  Netherlands, 
or  any  other  nation  which  manipulates 
its  currency  for  trade  advantage  under 
the  1934  Trade  Agreements  Act  is  a  farce 
on  its  face.  They  simply  do  not  have 
to  keep  the  trade  agreement.  They  do 
not  violate  the  trade  agreement.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  trade  agreement  itself 
which  says  that  they  may  not  change 
the  value  of  their  currency.  If  they  want 
to  undersell  in  America,  they  can  devalue 
their  currency,  as  Belgium  has  just  done. 
She  has  devalued  the  Belgian  franc  so 
that  she  may  sell  a  greater  amount  of 
her  goods  in  the  United  States. 

the  WORKERS' - FARMERS - OTHER  GROUPS  DO 

NOT  REALIZE  LONG-RANGE  EFFECT 

The  people  of  this  Nation  do  not  realize 
the  deadly  serious  long-range  effect"onthe 
workers,  farmers,  merchants,  manufac¬ 
turers,  and  industrialists  of  the  perma¬ 
nent  free-trade  plan  of  the  economic 
one-worlders  included  in  this  three-part 
program,  of  which  the  ECA  and  the  1934 
Trade  Agreements  Act  are  but  two  parts. 

It  is  a  one-way  street.  A  higher- 
standard-of-living  nation  can  do  nothing 
but  lose  under  a  free-trade  agreement. 

MANIPULATION  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCY  FOR  TRADE 
ADVANTAGE 

This  largely  explains  why  England 
places  a  high  value  on  its  currency,  the' 
pound  sterling,  and  a  low  value  on  all 
foreign  currencies,  including  the  dollar. 
The  official  rate  of  exchange  between  the 
pound  and  the  dollar  is  $4.03.  That  is  to 
say,  the  English  declare  that  their  pound 
sterling  is  worth  $4.03.  In  free  markets 
of  the  world,  however,  the  pound  is  worth 
much  less  than  this  and  has  a  value  of 
$2.50  or  less. 

Let  us  compare  the  official  rate  of 
$4.03.and  the  “free”  rate  of  $2.50  on  the 
cost  of  Britain’s  imports.  If  a  London 
importer  wants  to  buy  a  pair  of  shoes  in 
New  York  priced  at  $10,  he  has  to  pay  at 
the  official  rate  of  $4.03,  slightly  less  than 
2  V2  pounds  sterling.  But  if  the  official 
rate  were  the  market  rate  of  $2.50  or 
less,  then  he  would  pay  4  pounds  sterling. 
In  other  words  his  shoes  cost  him  twice 
as  much  at  the  actual  bona  fide  rate  as 
at  the  high  official  rate  now  set  for  the 
pound.  Hence,  the  artificial  official  rate 
of  $4.03  per  pound  makes  it  possible  for 
Britain  to  purchase  all  her  imports  from 
America  at  five-eighths  the  cost  to  her 
of  the  cost  if  she  placed  a  value  of  only 
$2.50  on  the  pound.  I  say  again  that  it 
is  only  ECA  money  which  makes  it  possi¬ 
ble  for  them  to  hold  this  fictitious  value. 

But  while  a  rate  of  $4.03  for  the  pound 
makes  it  possible  for  Britain  to  import 
very  cheaply,  it  makes  it  more  difficult 
for  her  to  sell  her  exports.  Hence  some 
market  operators  who  wish  to  buy  British 
export  goods  get  around  the  high  official 
rate  of  $4.03  by  buying  their  pounds  for 
$2.50  or  even  less  in  the  free  or  black 
markets  of  New  York  and  other  big  city 
centers  where  dealers  in  foreign  ex¬ 
change  operate. 

When  an  American  importer  imports 
wool  suits  from  London  which  are  priced 
at  £10  sterling,  they  cost  him  more  than 
$40,  but  if  he  buys  his  pounds  for  $2.50 
the  suits  will  cost  the  American  only  $25 
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each.  However,  Americans  are  not  per¬ 
mitted,  by  international  agreement,  to 
deal  in  the  unofficial  market. 

If  the  time  comes  when  England  can 
export  much  more  than  she  imports,  then 
she  may  place  a  lower  value  on  her 
pound,  for  this  tends  to  encourage  ex¬ 
ports  in  volume,  but  make  her  imports 
relatively  more  expensive  than  before. 
The  larger  profits  on  her  big  export  vol¬ 
ume  will  more  than  cover  the  extra  cost 
of  her  imports  due  to  a  lower  foreign 
exchange  rate. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  place  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  United 
States  News  of  March  25,  1949,  at  page 
50  of  that  publication. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Monetary  devaluation — a  lower  dollar  value 
for  foreign  currencies — may  appear  more  at¬ 
tractive  as  other  countries  try  to  add  sales 
In  the  United  States  market. 

Cheaper  money  In  terms  of  dollars  means 
cheaper  prices  for  foreign  goods. 

The  British,  for  example,  may  find  an  ad¬ 
vantage  In  a  $3  pound  Instead  of  a  $4  pound. 
It  would  mean  a  25-percent  dollar-price 
slash  for  British  goods. 

Sentiment  abroad  for  currency  devaluation 
Is  reported  to  be  Increasing. 

United  States  critics  of  the  high  value  put 
on  foreign  currencies  also  might  change  their 
tune  If  devaluation  became  widespread.  It 
would  mean  stiffer  competition. 

The  change  In  attitude  toward  money 
values  Is  another  reflection  of  the  shift  from 
a  seller's  to  a  buyer’s  market.  It  is  becoming 
world-wide.  Price  becomes  important  when 
sellers  have  to  seek  buyers.  And,  before  the 
war,  money  devaluation  proved  an  easy,  if 
temporary,  way  to  cut  prices  of  goods  for 
sale. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  an  editorial  from  the  Chicago  Daily 
Tribune  of  October  23,  1948,  under  the 
heading  “Europe  pays  off  its  Wall  Street 
friends.” 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EUROPE  PAYS  OFF  ITS  WALL  STREET  FRIENDS 

The  disclosure  by  the  ECA  that  Anderson, 
Clayton  &  Co.  received  $28,057,000  in  August 
alone  out  of  Marshall  plan  funds  is  so  pat¬ 
ently  scandalous  as  to  require  little  com¬ 
ment.  This  concern  is  the  business  devel¬ 
oped  and  largely  owned  by  William  Clayton, 
one  of  the  architects  of  the  Marshall  plan. 
He  represented  our  Government  in  working 
out  the  details  with  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  Clayton  has  been  the  top  man  in  the 
State  Department  on  international  economic 
affairs  for  years.  Even  now  he  has  an  office 
in  the  State  Department.  If  the  usual  profit 
margin  was  obtained  on  this  business,  Clay¬ 
ton’s  company  made  at  least  one  and  one- 
half  millions  profit  in  1  month  from  the 
Government  operation  he  designed. 

Many  others  are  cashing  in  on  the  legis¬ 
lation  they  persuaded  Congress  to  pass. 
Early  this  week  it  was  revealed  that  the  big 
Wall  Street  banks  which  provided  much  of 
the  money  that  was  used  in  propagandizing 
and  lobbying  for  the  Marshall  plan  are  now 
cashing  in  handsomely. 

These  banks  worked  through  an  organiza¬ 
tion  called  the  Committee  for  the  Marshall 
Plan  To  Aid  Recovery.  They  did  not  con¬ 
ceal  their  support  of  the  scheme  to  give 
twenty  billions  to  Europe.  All  of  the  big 
banks  had  directors  on  the  committee  and 
several  of  them  were  on  the  committee’s 
executive”  council. 


It  is  now  clear  why  the  bankers  were  so 
conspicuous.  They  wanted  the  foreign  gov¬ 
ernments  to  know  who  was  entitled  to  be 
paid  off  for  putting  the  deal  over. 

The  Economic  Cooperation  Administration 
has  just  released  some  figures  showing  how 
the  big  Wall  Street  bankers  are  being  paid 
off  in  the  transaction.  The  foreign  govern¬ 
ments  decide  which  American  banks  are 
given  the  opportunity  to  earn  the  juicy  com¬ 
missions  for  extending  risk-free  loans  under 
letters  of  credit.  The  business  has  gone  al¬ 
most  exclusively  to  those  banks  whose  officers 
and  directors  were  back  of  the  campaign  to 
put  the  Marshall  plan  over. 

Heading  ECA’s  list  is  the  Bankers  Trust 
Co.  of  New  York.  This  bank  has  been  desig¬ 
nated  by  four  governments  in  letters  of  cred¬ 
it  amounting  to  $91,285,881.  Two  members 
of  the  board  of  the  bank  were  members  of 
the  committee  which  put  the  Marshall  plan 
over.  They  are  Philip  Reed  and  Ward  Mel¬ 
ville. 

The  second  ranking  bank  on  the  ECA  list 
is  the  Chase  National,  with  $87,029,757  worth 
of  Marshall-plan  business.  The  chairman  of 
the  board  of  that  bank  is  Wintlirop  W. 
Aldrich.  He  was  on  the  executive  council  of 
the  committee.  Serving  with  him  on  the 
inner  council  of  the  committee  pushing  the 
grant  to  Europe  was  another  director  of  the 
bank,  Arthur  W.  Page. 

The  National  City  Bank  has  profited  from  * 
letters  of  credit  totaling  $35,560,304  growing 
out  of  the  plan  to  save  Europe.  Two  direc¬ 
tors  of  National  City,  Sosthenes  Behn  and 
Gerard  Swope,  were  on  the  Marshall-plan 
campaign  committee. 

Guaranty  Trust  got  $18,758,446  worth  of 
business  out  of  saving  Europe,  with  two  di¬ 
rectors,  Thomas  J.  Watson  and  Charles  E. 
Dunlap,  on  the  committee. 

The  Marshall  plan  has  brought  the  Irving 
Trust  Co.  $34,749,582  worth  of  business, 
thanks  to  Henry  P.  Bristol  and  David  L.  Luke, 
two  Irving  directors  who  helped  to  persuade 
Congress  to  provide  the  money  to  aid  Europe. 

The  Manufacturers  Trust  Co.  had  only  one 
director  on  the  Marshall-plan  campaign  com¬ 
mittee,  but  the  bank  has  already  had  $42,- 
351,810  worth  of  business  out  of  the  Marshall 
plan.  The  director,  John  M.  Franklin,  must 
have  done  well  also  for  the  United  States 
Lines,  of  which  he  is  president. 

The  Central  Hanover  bank  has  been  cut 
in  for  $6,997,880  and  it  had  two  directors 
pushing  the  Marshall  plan  through  Congress. 

Much  of  Wall  Street’s  lucrative  Marshall- 
plan  business  came  from  the  shipment  of 
food,  produced  for  the  most  part  in  the 
Chicago  territory.  Trucks,  farm  implements, 
and  other  machinery  covered  by  the  Marshall- 
plan  payments  are  produced  in  the  interior 
of  the  country.  If  the  financing  of  Euro¬ 
pean  aid  were  handled  as  ordinary  exports 
are,  the  banks  of  Chicago  would  have  par¬ 
ticipated  heavily. 

The  only  middle-western  bank  on  the  list 
is  the  Continental  National  Bank.  It  has 
$28,150  worth  of  Marshall-plan  business. 

The  conclusion  is  inescapable  that  the  big 
banks  of  this  city  have  been  left  out  of  the 
profitable,  riskless,  European  aid  financing 
because  they  did  not  back  Europe’s  colossal 
raid  on  our  Treasury.  We  hope  no  Chicago 
banker  ever  will  be  willing  to  pay  such  a  price 
for  business,  however  attractive  it  may  be. 

Mr.  MALONE.  One  of  the  organiza¬ 
tions  most  vociferous  in  supporting  the 
Marshall  plan  was  the  Committee  for  the 
Marshall  Plan  To  Aid  European  Re¬ 
covery.  This  organization  was  made  up, 
in  large  part,  by  big  business  and  bank¬ 
ing  interests.  In  this  country,  it  was 
largely  big  business  and  banking  which 
was  to  benefit  by  Marshall  plan  pur¬ 
chases  in  this  country.  The  attached 
article  in  the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune, 
entitled  “Europe  Pays  Qff  Its  Wall  Street 


Friends”  lists  a  few  of  the  transactions 
handled  by  banking  institutions  and 
business  houses  which,  through  direc¬ 
tors  and  other  personnel,  had  shown  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Committee  for  the  Marshall 
Plan. 

One  of  the  big  winners  in  these  sweep- 
stakes  was  the  firm  of  which  William 
Clayton  was  once  chairman,  and  in  which 
his  family  still  is  reported  to  own  a  40- 
percent  share.  Clayton  has  been  the  top 
man  in  the  Department  of  State  for  com¬ 
mercial  policy. 

If  all  this  business  tie-up  is  a  coin¬ 
cidence,  it  is  a  most  strange  one. 

ECA  COUNTRIES  TO  REDUCE  IMPORTS  FROM  UNITED 
STATES 

We  are  told  by  the  State  Department 
that  an  extension  of  the  1934  Trade 
Agreements  Act  is  necessary  in  order 
that  our  exports  may  be  increased. 

We  are  told  at  the  same  time  that  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Administration  is 
necessary  to  make  up  the  dollar  shortage 
of  the  nations  of  Europe,  in  other  words, 
to  make  up  the  trade  balance  deficits 
each  year  in  cash.  Yet,  the  European 
Economic  Cooperation  Administration 
advisory  committee  of  foreign  ministers 
agree  that  European  nations  should  cut 
imports  from  the  United  States  to  relieve 
the  dollar  shortage. 

Mr.  Hoffman  in  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
said: 

They  (Marshall  plan  ECA  countries)  also 
must  further  curtail  imports  that  are  not 
vitally  needed.  They  must  forestall  the 
danger  of  drastic  and  sudden  reduction  of 
imports  when  the  European  recovery  pro¬ 
gram  ends.  (Senate  Rept.  No.  100,  S.  1209, 
p.  4.) 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  an 
excerpt  from  the  Journal  of  Commerce 
of  March  9,  1949,  under  the  heading 
“World  trade:  Where  will  the  United 
States  find  export  markets  when  ECA 
ends?” 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

World  Trade — Where  Will  the  United 

States  Find  Export  Markets  When  ECA 

Ends? 

To  what  extent  is  the  Marshall  plan  falsi¬ 
fying  the  world-trade  picture  and  obscuring 
long-range  trends  that  will' confront  Amer¬ 
ican  exporters  when  the  period  of  aid  to  Eu¬ 
rope  ends  4  years  hence? 

Some  light  on  these  trends  is  shed  by  an 
analysis  of  world  trade  just  released  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  more  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  recent  reports  from  Europe  show¬ 
ing  what  economists  there  think  will  happen 
when  ECA  aid  terminates  in  1952. 

Department  of  Commerce  statistics  show 
that  the  percentage  of  total  United  States 
exports  that  went  to  the  Marshall-plan  coun¬ 
tries  last  year  was  only  slightly  higher  than 
during  the  three  prewar  years,  amounting  to 
only  37  percent,  as  against  38  percent. 

The  fact  that  despite  the  shrinkage  of  ex¬ 
ports  to  other  areas,  notably  Latin  America, 
and  despite  the  various  forms  of  United 
States  financial  assistance  in  the  form  of 
loans,  ECA  grants  and  relief  expenditures 
which  bolstered  exports  to  Europe,  the  move¬ 
ment  of  American  goods  to  the  Marshall- 
plan  countries  did  not  show  a  greater  propor¬ 
tionate  increase  may  cast  some  light  on  the 
relative  importance  of  western  Europe  as  a 
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market  for  our  exports  when  the  aid  period 
comes  to  an  end. 

EUROPE'S  PLANNING 

Since  the  publication  of  the  OEEC  report, 
in  which  an  attempt  was  made  to  reconcile 
the  various  4-year  plans  of  the  nations  re¬ 
ceiving  Marshall-plan  aid,  European  econo¬ 
mists  have  given  considerable  thought  to  the 
position  in  which  their  countries  will  find 
themselves  when  aid  comes  to  an  end. 

The  OEEC  report,  it  will  be  rfecalled, 
showed  that  Europe  will  probably  have  a 
trade  deficit  with  the  rest  of  the  world 
amounting  to  $3,000,000,000  when  the  aid 
program  is  over.  Prom  the  various  prog¬ 
nostications  as  to  what  this  will  mean  for 
world  trade,  two  given  by  a  leading  British 
economic  publication  stand  out: 

The  first  is  that  “the  American  industry 
may  have  to  reconcile  itself  to  the  perma¬ 
nent  loss  of  its  European  markets.” 

At  the  same  time  this  same  publication 
points  out  that  if  the  European  nations  are 
to  achieve  the  1952  export  goal  of  $12,000,- 
000,000  set  for  them  by  OEEC,  they  will  have 
to  capture  half  the  United  States’  South 
American  market. 

WHERE  DO  WE  GO? 

Confronted  with  two  markets,  from  one  of 
which  he  is  told  he  will  probably  be  barred 
completely  and  in  the  other  of  which  he  is 
told  he  will  meet  formidable  competition,  the 
American  exporter  may  be  facing  a  dilemma. 
Into  which  basket  will  he  place  his  eggs? 

Many  will  probably  conclude  that  Europe 
looks  like  the  best  bet  while  ECA  lasts,  but 
that  when  it  comes  to  an  end,  a  chance  to 
compete  for  the  South  American  trade  looks 
more  promising.  Competition  is  something 
he  can  face. 

A  LESSON  IN  IMPORTS? 

A  glance  at  the  import  side  of  the  picture 
will  probably  reinforce  the  exporter  in  his 
determination  not  to  be  misled  by  the  pres¬ 
ent  attractions  of  European  trade  and  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  the  day  when  his  survival  may  de¬ 
pend  on  his  ability  to  compete  for  other 
markets. 

Figures  show  that  while  the  United  States 
is  importing  more  than  it  did  before  the  war, 
western  Europe’s  share  in  American  imports 
has  fallen  from  23  percent  to  13  percent. 

This  may  be  a  temporary  phenomenon,  an 
aftermath  of  the  war’s  dislocations. 

But  every  estimate  of  the  way  in  which  this 
country  can  step  up  its  imports  to  close  the 
present  trade  gap  leans  heavily  on  imports  of 
raw  materials,  few  of  which  would  come  from 
Europe.  Most  would  come  from  the  unde¬ 
veloped  regions  of  the  world  that  would  be 
aided  by  President  Truman’s  “bold  new  pro¬ 
gram.” 

There  are  some  who  feel  that  a  return  to 
multilateral  trading  accompanied  by  the 
convertibility  of  European  currencies  would 
permit  a  resumption  of  the  prewar  pattern 
in  which  a  trade  deficit  with  Latin  America 
was  encountered  as  necessary  to  permit  a 
trade  surplus  to  Europe. 

There  are  others  who  feel  that  two-way 
trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  rela¬ 
tively  undeveloped  areas  of  the  world  is  the 
trade  pattern  which  will  emerge  when  ECA 
is  over. 

Mr.  MALONE.  It  is  well  recognized 
that  the  ECA  is  designed  as  an  aid  to 
American  producers.  That  has  been  dis¬ 
puted  up  until  this  time.  Now  we  have 
the  clamor  from  the  various  industries 
and  from  agriculture,  urging  us  to  pass 
a  further  ECA  program  to  purchase  these 
goods. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  recognized  that 
once  success  is  achieved  in  rehabilitat¬ 
ing  the  European  economy,  the  honey¬ 
moon  is  over  for  American  exporters. 


Mr.  Harriman  has  already  indicated  his 
full  cooperation  to  assure  this  result, 
which  some  day  may  be  a  great  surprise 
to  those  in  export  industries  who  are 
now  clamoring  for  the  continuation  of 
the  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  an¬ 
other  excerpt  from  the  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  March  9,  1949,  from  pages  1 
►and  14. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Special  Groups  To  Seek  Share  in  ECA  Orders 

■Washington,  March  8. — Special  groups 
seeking  an  outlet  for  their  surplus  commodi¬ 
ties  are  preparing  amendments  to  the  $5,580,- 
000,000  foreign  aid  bill  reported  unanimously 
by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Committee  sources  said  more  than  100 
commodity  groups  have  asked  for  a  special 
position  in  the  Economic  Cooperation  Ad¬ 
ministration  Extension  Act  that  would  guar¬ 
antee  them  an  export  market  over  the  next 
15  months.  At  least  some  of  these  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  carry  their  fight  for  preference  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

FOLLOWS  ECA  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  committee  reported  the  ECA  bill  prac¬ 
tically  without  change  from  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  ECA  Administrator  Paul  G. 
Hoffman. 

The  only  reversals  of  Mr.  Hoffman’s  rec¬ 
ommendations  came  in  committee  accept¬ 
ance  of  amendments  guaranteeing  that  15 
percent  of  all  wheat  moving  under  ECA  will 
be  in  the  form  of  flour  and  continuing  the 
guarantee  that  50  percent  of  all  ECA  ship¬ 
ments  go  in  American-flag  ships,  but  only 
if  such  vessels  are  available  at  market  rates. 

Otherwise,  the  committee  recommended 
the  Administration’s  program  down  the  line 
and  accepted  Mr.  Hoffman’s  over-all  money 
request  despite  opposition  from  several  wit¬ 
nesses  representing  private  industry. 

REQUEST  TURNED  DOWN 

Western  Senators  representing  the  fruit 
growers  bloc  met  today  with  PMA  Admin¬ 
istrator  Ralph  S.  Trigg,  Mr.  Hoffman,  and 
ECA  Food  and  Agricultural  Director  D.  A. 
FitzGerald  to  hear  spokesmen  for  the  na¬ 
tional  horticulture  industry  ask  for  special 
consideration. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
has  turned  down  the  fruit  growers’  amend¬ 
ment  for  a  $100,000,000  appropriation  to  fi¬ 
nance  the  shipment  of  tree  fruits  in  the  ECA 
program.  The  industry  now  plans  to  carry 
the  fight  to  the  Senate  floor. 

The  committee  made  some  concession  to 
the  growers  and  voted  to  put  a  statement  in 
the  record  that  ECA  shall  consider  the  ex¬ 
port  of  surplus  farm  products  wherever  it  is 
possible.  Chairman  Tom  Connally,  Demo¬ 
crat,  of  Texas,  said,  however,  that  the  ECA 
Act  will  not  be  changed  to  make  purchases 
of  farm  surpluses  mandatory. 

The  foreign  aid  measure  was  reported  only 
after  several  committeemen  reserved  the 
right  to  support  reduced  appropriations  re¬ 
flecting  lower  commodity  prices  when  the 
actual  supply  bill  comes  before  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee. 

The  $5,580,000,000  authorized  for  ERP  in 
the  15  months  ending  June  30, 1950,  includes: 
$1,150,000,000  for  the  interim  period  April  3- 
June  30;  $4,280,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end¬ 
ing  June  30,  1950:  and  $150,000,000  for  financ¬ 
ing  the  shipment  of  such  goods  and  services 
as  may  not  be  moved  by  June  30,  1950. 

ENCOURAGES  UNIFICATION 

Amendments  adopted  by  the  committee 
were: 

An  amendment  to  declare  for  the  first  time 
that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  program  to 


“encourage  unification  of  Europe.”  This 
was  regarded  as  a  highly  dressed-down  ver¬ 
sion  of  efforts  to  place  the  United  States 
on  record  as  favoring  a  Federation  of  Euro¬ 
pean  Nations. 

ECA  may  pay  ocean  freight  on  relief  pack¬ 
ages  shipped  to  Europe  by  CARE  and  similar 
relief  groups  at  Uniform  rates. 

A  compromise  amendment  directs  ECA  to 
continue  using  American  bottoms  for  50  per¬ 
cent  of  ECA-financed  shipments  from  the 
United  States — except  where  United  States 
vessels  are  not  available  at  market  rates. 

CURB  ON  FREIGHT  RATES 

This  amendment  is  to  curb  any  increasing 
differentials  between  United  States  and  for¬ 
eign  freight  rates  and  is  regarded  as  Mr. 
Hoffman’s  answer  to  American  shipping  in¬ 
terests  who  sought  an  amendment  that 
would  require  that  50  percent  of  all  ECA- 
financed  shipments  be  shipped  in  American 
bottoms  regardless  of  the  point  of  origin  or 
of  the  rate  assessed. 

The  ECA  administration  also  is  directed 
by  the  committee  to  keep  in  mind  that  the 
future  of  the  European  recovery  program 
and  of  ECA  operations  are  largely  depend¬ 
ent  on  fluctuating  commodity  prices  and 
that  where  bargains  are  to  be  had  they  should 
not  be  ignored. 

Senator  Connally  said  he  would  take  the 
foreign  aid  measure  to  the  floor  as  soon  as 
the  civil  rights  filibuster  ends. 

Mr.  MALONE.  This  means  that  the 
ERP  or  ECA  nations  must  cut  down  their 
imports  from  the  United  States.  In 
fact,  Mr.  Hoffman’s  deputy  in  Europe, 
former  Secretary  Harriman,  is  aiding  the 
ERP  or  ECA  nations  in  this  objective. 
The  New  York  Times  of  March  9 — page 
10 — printed  a  dispatch  from  Paris: 

Europeans  urged  to  cut  imports  from 
United  States  to  speed  their  recovery. 

The  article  went  on  to  say  that  the 
proposal  of  Sir  Stafford  Cripps,  that  each 
nation  reduce  its  dollar  imports  by  10 
percent  a  year  was  replaced  by  a  state¬ 
ment"  that  all  should  cut  those  imports 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  eliminate  by 
1952-53  the  need  for  extraordinary  out¬ 
side  assistance.  The  article  stated  that 
Mr.  Harriman  was  gratified  by  the  out¬ 
come. 

Another  erroneous  assumption  upon 
which  the  1934  Trade  Agreements  Act 
free-trade  program  is  based  is  that  an  in¬ 
crease  in  American  imports  will  auto¬ 
matically  cause  an  increase  in  American 
exports. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Economic  Affairs,  in  a  statement  favor¬ 
ing  the  extension  of  the  1934  Trade 
Agreements  Act  free-trade  program,  en¬ 
dorsed  this  proposition  when  he  said  that 
the  program  was  to  create  purchasing 
power  for  American  exports. 

Mr.  President,  they  are  on  every  side 
of  every  question,  so  that  no  one,  appar¬ 
ently— ^east  of  all  themselves — can  de¬ 
termine  what  the  objective  result  is. 

If  the  Assistant  Secretary  is  correct, 
then  he  must  use  the  so-called  bargain¬ 
ing  power  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 
to  undo  the  very  work  that  Mr.  Harri¬ 
man  is  now  reported  to  be  doing  in  Paris 
to  make  the  Marshall  plan  effective.  It 
is  difficult  for  the  mind  to  conjure  a  more 
diametrically  opposed  functioning  of  two 
programs.  Under  the  ECA  our  Govern¬ 
ment  encourages  the  foreign  countries  to 
reduce  their  dollar  deficits  by  excluding 
the  importation  of  American  products. 
Under  the  Trade  Agreements  Act,  it  is 
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claimed  that  we  knock  dowTn  the  foreign 
countries’  barriers  to  the  importation  of 
American  products.  We  are  not  sup¬ 
posed  to  see  any  inconsistency  in  this 
double  talk. 

ECA  MONEY  USED  FOR  INVESTMENTS  IN  UNITED 
STATES 

All  of  us  know,  and  the  figures  show, 
that  dollars  received  by  foreigners  from 
imports  into  America  are  not  exclusively 
devoted  to  purchasing  United  States  ex¬ 
ports. 

It  is  fair  to  ask,  “Where  did  that  money 
go?”  The  answer  is  not  too  involved, 
Mr.  President. 

To  be  specific,  $750,000  has  just  been 
allocated  to  a  British  company  for  the 
purchase  of  department  stores  in  the 
United  States,  at  least  one  to  be  located 
in  New  York  City.  The  avowed  objec¬ 
tives  of  that  purchase  by  the  British 
Great  Universal  Stores,  according  to  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  .January  8,  1949, 
is  to  fester  British  exports  by  insuring 
that  British  products  will  be  adequately 
presented  to  American  consumers  in  re¬ 
tail  stores.  That  is  merely  another  and 
more  complicated  way  of  saying  that  the 
purpose  of  buying  the  stores  is  to  drive 
American  goods  off  the  shelves  of  Ameri¬ 
can  stores,  and  substitute  British  goods 
in  their  place. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  PUSHING  OVERSEAS  INVESTMENTS 
WITH  ECA  FUNDS 

This  is  by  no  means  an  isolated  in¬ 
stance,  Mr.  President.  According  to 
Business  Week  of  July  31,  1948,  Britain 
is  pushing  overseas  investment,  as  she 
hopes  thereby  to  recapture  some  of  the 
income  lost' through  wartime  divestment. 

Business  Week  lists  250  firms  studying 
the  prospects  of  Canadian  branch  plants, 
with  at  least  one  $3,000,000  plant  pro¬ 
jected.  Seventy  firms  are  listed  as  in¬ 
vestigating  manufacturing  prospects  in 
Australia.  An  unspecified  number  of 
companies  are  considering  commencing 
operations  in  South  Africa. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  article  from  Business,  Week 
of  July  31,  1948. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

INTERNATIONAL  OUTLOOK 

Pour-power  talks  on  Germany  are  now 
almost  a  sure  thing,  despite  our  cutting  of 
the  rail  link  between  the  Bussian  zone  and 
western  Europe. 

The  Conference  of  Foreign  Ministers  may 
meet  to  resume  discussions  of  Germany. 
That's  why  the  British  and  United  States 
Ambassadors  to  Moscow  are  being  briefed 
before  they  sit  down  with  Foreign  Minister 
Molotov. 

Step  1  in  breaking  the  Berlin  deadlock 
may  be  agreement  to  withdraw  the  Deutsche 
mark  from  Berlin  on  the  grounds  that  the 
twin  currency  works  hardships  on  Berliners. 
This  would  be  traded  for  lifting  of  the  Soviet 
rail  and  road  blockade  of  Berlin. 

But  parallel  plans  to  speed  up  a  west  Ger¬ 
man  government  will  not  please  Moscow. 
They  could  upset  plans  for  the  four-power 
meeting. 

Paul  Hoffman,  Economic  Cooperation  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  took  Marshall-plan  countries  to 
task  in  Paris  last  week.  He  told  them  it 
was  high  time  they  helped  out  in  the  ECA 
work. 

The  Organization  for  European  Economic 
Cooperation  has  been  doing  little  more  than 


adding  up  figures  and  shooting  them  to 
Washington.  Hoffman  made  no  bones  about 
the  fact  that  Washington  is  tired  of  this. 

He  got  results.  OEEC  will  now  take 
responsibility  for  properly  divvying  up  ECA 
allocations. 

One  high  light  of  Hoffman’s  visit  was  the 
announcement,  after  talks  with  Sir  Staf¬ 
ford  Cripps,  of  a  Joint  United  States-British 
council  to  study  British  industrial  modern¬ 
ization. 

The  Federation  of  British  Industries  and 
the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
are  expected  to  cooperate.  Trade-uniop 
groups  in  both  countries  will  also  share  m 
planning  the  flow  of  United  States  technical 
know-how  to  Britain. 

Czechoslovakia  and  Finland  are  the  first 
countries  of  eastern  Europe  to  get  ECA  orders. 

Last  week  an  order  for  $488,000  worth  of 
wood  pulp  was  placed  in  Finland.  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  will  get  $400,000  for  repair  of  rail¬ 
road  equipment.  All  along,  some  economists 
have  insisted  that  success  of  the  Marshall 
plan  depends  on  recovery  of  normal  trade  in 
Europe  regardless  of  east-west  political  dif¬ 
ferences. 

Britain  is  pushing  overseas  investment. 

More  than  250  firms  are  currently  studying 
prospects  of  Canadian  branch  plants.  About 
45  have  plans  well  advanced  involving  in¬ 
vestments  of  from  $100,000  to  over  $1,000,000. 
One  $3,000,000  plant  is  listed. 

Seventy  firms  are  investigating  manufac¬ 
turing  prospects  in  Australia.  South  Africa 
is  not  being  overlooked.  Britain  hopes,  by 
rebuilding  overseas  investment,  to  recapture 
some  of  the  income  lost  through  wartime 
divestment. 

Metropolitan  Cement  Co.,  Ltd.,  a  new 
$5,000,000  Australian  company,  has  pur¬ 
chased  a  150,000-ton  cement  plant  from 
Ford.  It  is  being  dismantled  for  shipment 
to  Australia. 

In  recent  years  Ford  Motor  Co.  has  dropped 
many  of  the  subsidiary  enterprises  it  started, 
figuring  that  its  big  profits  lie  in  car  build¬ 
ing  (BW,  Mar.  16,  1946,  p.  28).  A  railroad, 
ships,  tire  plant,  and  several  other  projects 
were  sold. 

World  Commerce  Corp.,  New  York,  has 
closed  a  deal  with  Cassella  Farbwerke  Main- 
kur,  former  I.  G.-Farben  unit  near  Frank¬ 
furt.  The  idea  is  to  help  western  Germany’s 
production  and  export  of  dyestuffs. 

The  deal  works  this  way:  World  Commerce 
is  supplying  up  to  $475,000  in  raw  materials 
and  equipment.  Cassella  agrees  to  manu¬ 
facture  and  export  $1,500,000  worth  of 
dyes.  The  United  States  company  gets  paid 
out  of  the  proceeds  of  Cassella’s  sales. 

World  Commerce’s  Zurich  office  will  do  the 
buying  for  Cassella,  mostly  in  Europe.  It 
will  also  handle  the  exports,  which  will  go 
chiefly  to  India  and  the  Far  East. 

Brazil  is  astir  with  rumors  of  a  hot  polit¬ 
ical"  contest  this  fall. 

Getulio  Vargas,  who  resigned  in  1945  after 
15  years  as  chief  of  state  and  is  officially  out 
of  politics,  is  reported  ready  to  make  a  bid 
for  return  to  the  presidency  as  the  “father  of 
the  poor”  candidate. 

Incidentally,  President  Dutra  is  reported 
backing  General  da  Costa,  the  War  Minister, 
as  his  successor. 

Current  notes  on  business  abroad: 

India  is  rushing  plans  for  a  synthetic  petro¬ 
leum  industry.  Koppers  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  is 
estimating  costs  of  a  plant  to  produce  syn¬ 
thetic  oil  from  gasified  low-grade  coal. 
India  wants  a  plant  to  make  a  million  tons 
of  gasoline  and  byproducts,  but  cost  esti¬ 
mates  are  being  prepared  for  units  producing 
from  100,000  tons  a  year  up.  Also,  Koppers 
is  teamed  up  with  Arthur  McKee  &  Co.  and 
Britain’s  International  Construction  Corp. 
on  a  steel-expansion  project  for  India  (BW, 
June  19,  1948,  p.  116). 

Czechoslovakia  has  made  its  peace  ■  with 
Unilever.  The  two  weren’t  on  speaking 
terms  after  the  nationalization  of  Unilever's 


Schicht  works  In  1945.  But  now  the  Prague 
government  has  agreed  to  compensation. 
Unilever  will  be  paid  for  the  nationalized 
works  in  Czech  crowns,  which  will  be  used  to 
purchase  Czech  products. 

Argentina  is  bidding  for  Italian  airplane 
motors.  The  Argentine  Air  Minister  is  slated 
to  visit  Italy  next  month  to  contact  Fiat  and 
Breda.  Last  year  Argentina  bartered  grain 
for  $8,000,000  worth  of  Italian  farm  machin¬ 
ery  built  by  Fiat  in  Milan  (BW,  September  6, 
1947,  p.  100). 

New  Zealand’s  first  tire  plant  has  started 
production.  It’s  a  Firestone  subsidiary  at 
Papanui,  near  Christchurch.  It  not  only  will 
meet  the  needs  of  New  Zealand  motorists,  but 
also  will  sell  to  the  entire  Southwest  Pacific 
area. 

India’s  first  frozen-fish  plant  is  being  built 
for  the  Government  at  Bombay  by  Carrier 
Corp.,  Syracuse.  After  tests,  the  plant  will 
be  turned  over  to  private  enterprise,  prob¬ 
ably  next  year. 

Puerto  Rico’s  Industrial  Development  Co. 
and  Beacon  Textiles,  Inc.,  New  York,  will 
build  a  $1,500,000  blanket  factory  on  the  east¬ 
ern  coast  of  the  island.  The  development 
agency  will  put  up  $700,000  for  factory  and 
site,  and  Beacon  will  spend  $800', 000  for 
machinery  and  equipment.  Output  of 
$5,000,000  a  year  will  be  marketed  in  the 
United  States.  The  new  plant  gets  12  years’ 
exemption  from  taxes.  f 

Canadair,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  has  signed  a 
$14,000,000  contract  with  British  Overseas 
Airways  Corp.  for  22  four-engined  DC-4M 
North  Star  aircraft,  a  Canadian-modified 
Douglas  model.  British  Rolls-Royce  Merlin 
engines  are  used  in  the  Canadian  plane. 
The  Montreal  plant  will  triple  its  2,000-man 
pay  roll  to  handle  the  order. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  are  we 
financing  British  investments  abroad? 
I  have  just  said  that  250  firms  are  now 
studying  the  prospects  of  establishing 
branch  plants  in  Canada,  alone.  The 
purpose  of  making  such  investments 
would  be  to  make  invasion  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  markets  easier  and  profitable  to  the 
British.  Aside  from  those  plans  for 
plants  in  Canada,  others  are  planned  in 
Australia,  South  Africa,  and  elsewhere. 
As  far  as  Canada  is  concerned,  British 
pounds  will  not  suffice,  but  it  will  be 
dollars  which  will  make  investment  there 
possible. 

Not  only  the  ERP  countries  are  bene¬ 
fiting  from  the  ECA  funds,  for  Business 
Week  of  July  31,  1948  reports  that 
$488,000  of  ECA  funds  are  going  to  Fin¬ 
land  for  purchases  of  wood  pulp,  and 
$400,000  went  to  Czechoslovakia  for  the 
repair  of  railroad  equipment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  inserted  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  an  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  January  30,  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

British  Are  Disturbed  by  German  Competi¬ 
tion — They  Also  Believe  Low-Priced 

Goods  From  Japan  Hurt  Their  Trade 
(By  Charles  E.  Egan) 

London,  January  29. — Representatives  of 
the  three  occupying  powers  in  western  Ger¬ 
many  were  in  session  here  this  week  to  find 
a  solution  to  western  Allied  complaints  of 
“unfair”  competition  by  German  manufac¬ 
turers  in  export  markets. 

Most  vocal  of  complaining  businessmen  are 
British  manufacturers  of  motorcars,  preci¬ 
sion  Instruments,  oil  engines,  machinery, 
and  chemicals.  These  men  reported  to  their 
Government  recently  t’.’at  they  were  unable 
to  meet  prices  at  which  German  producers 
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are  laying  down  competitive  products  in  such 
hard-currency  markets  as  Switzerland  and 
Belgium. 

OFFICIAL  REASSURANCE 

British  officials,  particularly  occupation 
authorities  and  executives  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  have  assured  British  producers  that 
fears  of  continued  German  underselling  are 
groundless.  Since  the  currency  reforms  of 
last  summer  which  established  the  German 
mark’s  value  at  the  equivalent  of  37  United 
States  cents,  production  costs  have  doubled 
in  Germany,  they  say.  They  add  that  it  will 
soon  be  apparent  that  German  manufactur¬ 
ers  now  enjoy  no  special  advantages  so  far  as 
prices- are  concerned. 

Despite  these  explanations,  British  auto¬ 
mobile  producers  are  not  satisfied.  They 
point  out  that  while  enjoying  the  benefits  of 
the  undervalued  German  mark,  producers 
booked  long-term  contracts  for  delivery  of 
cars  to  Swiss,  Belgian,  and  other  buyers,  and 
that  these  contracts  have  still  many  months 
to  run.  By  the  time  the  last  of  German  de¬ 
liveries  at  the  old  prices  are  made  (British 
manufacturers  say  this  will  be  about  Septem¬ 
ber  of  this  year) ,  the  German  car  will  have 
established  itself  over  competing  foreign 
makes  in  continental  export  markets  vital 
to  the  prosperity  of  Britain. 

Talks  are  being  held  here  by  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Joint  Export  and  Import  Agency 
(the  Allied  organization  in  Germany  based 
in  Frankfurt)  responsible  to  the  commanders 
in  chief  of  American,  British,  and  French 
occupying  forces  and  officials  from  Britain’s 
Board  of  Trade.  They  hope  within  the  com¬ 
ing  10  days  to  draw  up  an  export  program 
for  Germany  covering  the  first  half  of  this 
year  with  a  tentative  projection  of  aims  for 
the  last  6  months  of  the  year. 

FRENCH  AND  BRITISH  UNITED 

Complacency  of  the  United  States  regard¬ 
ing  German  reentry  into  the  field  is  difficult 
for  either  the  British  or  French  to  under¬ 
stand.  The  two  countries  from  different  mo¬ 
tives  are  standing  together  on  the  subject  of 
German  Industrial  revival.  Both  agree  that 
some  degree  of  industrial  resurgency  must  be 
permitted  western  Germany  if  the  European 
recovery  program  is  to  prove  a  success. 

France  wants  a  watered-down  version  of 
German  recovery  for  security  reasons.  The 
British  ask  much  the  same  thing  because  of 
inherent  fear  of  German  competition  in  ex¬ 
port  markets. 

The  United  States,  which  is  footing  most 
of  the  bill  for  occupation  costs,  is  anxious 
to  see  an  early  supervised  revival  in  German 
production  so  that  the  occupation  zone  can 
come  closer  to  paying  its  own  way. 

The  British,  particularly  cotton  mill  own¬ 
ers  in  Lancashire,  are  also  extremely  puzzled 
and  considerably  irked  by  General  MacAr- 
thur’s  willingness  to  see  a  revival  of  Japan’s 
cotton  textile  and  other  light  industries. 
British  mill  owners  say  they  are  already  feel¬ 
ing  the  pinch  of  low-price  competition  from 
Japanese  mills  in  a  number  of  eastern  mar¬ 
kets.  What  makes  the  situation  doubly 
bitter  in  British  eyes  is  that  some  of  Man¬ 
chester's  traditional  markets  in  British  co¬ 
lonial  possessions  are  being  successfully  in¬ 
vaded  by  eager  Japanese  textile  producers 
able  to  undersell  the  British  product. 

So  far  most  of  the  clamor  regarding  Japa¬ 
nese  competition  has  centered  upon  textiles, 
but  British  manufacturers  of  other  goods  are 
expecting  the  reaappearance  of  competing 
Japanese  products  at  prices  well  below  those 
that  the  British  or  Americans  can  touch. 

SHIPYARD  INTERESTS 

Protests  against  any  possible  reentry  of 
either  Japanese  or  German  shipyards  into 
the  field  of  construction  of  oceangoing  ves¬ 
sels  are  under  preparation  here.  The  British 
candidly  are  more  concerned  at  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  German  than  Japanese  competition, 
but  they  believe  they  can  enlist  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  fellow  shipbuilders  in  the  United 


States  if  a  Japanese  threat  to  American  ship¬ 
building  is  high  lighted  along  with  protests 
over  German  yards. 

According  to  British  shipyards,  effects  of 
German  competition  are  already  being  felt 
in  the  ship  repair  end  of  the  business. 

Mr.  MALONE.  The  British  are  evejr 
alert  to  the  costs  of  production  in  their 
competitor  countries.  To  the  contrary, 
our  State  Department  and  other  free- 
trade  advocators  always  contend  that  the 
cost  of  production  is  of  no  significance. 
Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  the  British, 
Mr.  President,  they  are  realists  when  it 
comes  to  trade. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  have 
great  admiration  for  the  British  people. 
Whatever  I  have  said  today  is  not  direct¬ 
ed  against  the  British  people,  but  has 
been  said  merely  to  show  that  we  are  not 
protecting  ourselves  in  our  dealings  with 
the  Marshall  plan  countries,  whereas 
every  one  of  them  is  protecting  itself  in 
its  dealings  with  us,  and  also  is  reaching 
behind  the  iron  curtain  and  is  making 
the  necessary  trade  agreements  so  as 
to  utilize  the  money  and  the  goods  we 
are  sending  to  it  under  the  ECA  plan. 

The  same  issue  of  Business  Week,  to 
which  I  referred  a  moment  ago,  carries 
a  dispatch  to  the  effect  that  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Cement  Co.,  Ltd.,  a  new  $5,000,- 
000  Australian  company,  has  purchased 
a  150,000 -ton  cement  plant  from  Ford, 
which  was  being  dismantled  for  ship¬ 
ment  to  Australia.  All  of  this  has  oc¬ 
curred  during  a  year  of  serious  shortage 
of  cement  in  the  United  States,  and  when 
we  were  furnishing  Britain  with  billions 
of  dollars. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  TRAVE  ORGANIZATION 
INTENT 

If  there  is  still  any  question  about  the 
character  of  the  international  trade  or¬ 
ganization  treaty  which  is  scheduled  to 
be  presented  to  this  body  following  the 
approval  of  the  second-year  program  of 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Administra¬ 
tion  and  the  3-year  extension  of  the  1934 
Trade  Agreements  Act,  I  quote  here  a 
statement  written  by  Dr.  Elvin  H.  Kill- 
heffer,  a  distinguished  economic  consult¬ 
ant  who  was  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Delegation  to  the  Havana  Confer¬ 
ence,  where  the  charter  was  completed: 

In  discussing  the  Havana  Charter  we  are 
no  longer  talking  about  the  lofty  and  some¬ 
what  nebulous  general  objectives  originally 
announced  as  the  purpose  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Trade  Organization.  What  we  are  now 
appraising  is  one  of  the  most  Important  con¬ 
tracts  or  treaties  ever  negotiated. 

First  of  all,  a  centralized  International 
agency  of  this  sort  can  Introduce  a  planned 
economy  for  the  world.  Why  should  the 
United  States  favor  an  Idea  so  contrary  to 
Its  own  historical  experience? 

The  whole  of  the  charter  Is  a  vast  inva¬ 
sion  of  the  private-enterprise  principle.  All 
of  the  obligations — in  fact,  all  of  the  pro¬ 
visions — are  directed  to  what  members  shall 
or  shall  not  do  or  what  exceptions  or  escapes 
members  may  use. 

Members  are  governments  in  every  case. 
Therefore,  the  charter  is  a  master  plan  for 
the  conduct  of  international  trade  by  gov¬ 
ernments  or,  worse  still,  a  supergovern¬ 
ment — an  international  bureaucracy.  While 
the  United  States  Department  of  State  pro¬ 
posed  it,  the  people  of  the  United  States  who 
are  engaged  in  production  of  its  wealth  still 
strongly  believe  in  private  enterprise. 

How,  then,  explain  this  paradox? 


The  fact  that  a  group  in  the  United  States 
made  the  original  proposals  for  the  Inter¬ 
national  Trade  Organization  only  proves  that 
.  we  have  our  full  share  of  those  who  believe 
they  have  the  wisdom  and  comprehension  to 
plan  for  the  whole  world. 

There  is  little,  if  anything,  in  the  charter 
that  would  indicate  a  continued  belief  in 
private  enterprise,  whereas  throughout  the 
document  are  the  doctrines  of  a  planned 
economy. 

Despite  the  history  and  experience  of  the 
United  States  and  its  unequaled  record  of 
achievement  under  freedom,  private  initia¬ 
tive  and  private  enterprise,  the  Charter  for 
the  International  Trade  Organization  gives 
the  minimum  of  lip  service  to  these  proved 
successful  doctrines,  whereas  it  accepts  and 
provides  for  the  spread  of  the  doctrines  of 
socialism. 

If  we  in  the  United  States  believe  that  the 
functions  of  government  should  be  to 
plan,  operate  and  control  the  operations  of 
capital,  credit,  trade,  national  resources  and 
means  of  production,  then  we  should  favor 
the  Charter. 

If  we  are  faithful  to  the  principles  that 
have  made  jthe  United  States  outstanding, 
then  we  should  reject  it. 

Mr.  President,  a  further  opinion  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  operation  of  the  International 
Trade  Organization  has  been  rendered 
by  a  special  committee  of  the  American 
Bar  Association,  after  analyzing  its  Char¬ 
ter.  This  committee  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that — 

We  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  (A)  that 
such  a  commitment  cannot  validly  be  en¬ 
tered  into  by  the  President  without  the  ad¬ 
vice  and  consent  of  the  Senate;  and  that 
(B)  the  Senate  cannot  give  its  advice  and 
consent  (and  probably  will  not  knowingly 
do  so)  to  an  engagement,  the  modification  of 
which  is  thus  placed  beyond  its  power  of  re¬ 
view.  Such  a  situation  carries  with  it  a  sur¬ 
render  of  sovereignty  of  such  broad  implica¬ 
tions  that,  if  not  dismissed  forthwith  as 
undesirable,  it  should  only  be  endorsed  if 
substantial  inducements  and  considerations 
for  it  are  assured. 

With  reference  to  the  provisions  in 
the  charter  concerning  the  avoidance  of 
unemployment  or  underemployment,  the 
committee  came  to  the  following  con¬ 
clusions  : 

But  the  necessary  implementation  of  this 
vague  commitment  presupposes  planned  in¬ 
ternational  economy  coextensive  with  the 
commitments.  This  commitment  is  one 
which  this  Nation  cannot  undertake  in  good 
faith,  and  should  not  offer  on  any  less  basis. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  an  article  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  March  12,  1949,  enti¬ 
tled  “When  Plans  Collide — Conflicting 
National  Goals  for  Increasing  Exports  Is 
Bound  To  Hurt  the  General  Recovery 
of  Europe.” 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

When  Plans  Collide — Conflicting  National 

Goals  for  Increasing  Exports  Is  Bound  To 

Hurt  the  General  Recovery  of  Europe 
(By  William  Henry  Chamberlin) 

Advocates  of  centralized  government  plan¬ 
ning  as  a  cure  for  all  a  nation’s  economic  ills 
have  faced  up  to  the  question  of  what  is 
supposed  to  happen  if  two  or  more  master 
plans  collide.  Suppose,  for  example,  that 
country  A  proposes  to  build  up  an  export 
surplus  of  a  half  billion  dollars,  that  coun¬ 
tries  B  and  C  have  the  same  purpose — and 
that  the  absorptive  capacity  of  world  markets 
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just  isn’t  equal  to  meeting  these  require¬ 
ments.  Obviously  something  has  to  give. 
The  plans  collide  and  some  of  them,  at  least, 
prove  to  be  nothing  but  daydreams. 

This  is  Just  the  situation  that  is  looming  ' 
up  in  Europe  today.  Great  Britain  has 
worked  out  a  4-year  plan,  designed  to  over¬ 
come  the  chronic  deficit  in  its  balance  of 
payments  and  to  produce  a  neat  credit  bal¬ 
ance  of  $400,000,000  in  1952.  The  idea  is  to 
build  up  a  big  surplus  of  visible  and  invisible 
trade  with  the  sterling  area,  estimated  at 
$816,000,000.  There  is  to  be  a  small  surplus 
of  $49,000,000  with  the  ERP  countries  of 
Europe. 

These  surpluses,  so  the  planners  hope,  will 
more  than  offset  deficits  of  $291,000,000  with 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  of  $174,000,000 
with  the  rest  of  the  trading  world.  Britain’s 
international  accounts,  so  long  in  the  red, 
will  be  in  the  black.  On  this  assumption  it 
will  be  possible  by  1952  to  dispense  with 
American  and  Canadian  subsidies. 

PLANS  CLASH 

But  the  realization  of  this  plan  runs 
counter  to  the  aspirations  of  the  European 
continental  countries,  which  are  also  heavily 
in  the  red  and  hope  to  improve  their  position 
by  the  time  ERP  is  terminated.  Before  the 
war  Britain  bought  about  $600,000,000  worth 
of  goods  from  Europe  more. than  it  sold  to 
Europe.  Most  of  this  balance  was  accumu¬ 
lated  by  trade  with  the  countries  of  western 
Europe,  the  beneficiaries  of  ERP. 

These  countries  see  themselves  shut  out 
of  a  formerly  large  and  wealthy  market  and 
gravely  handicapped  in  their  own  struggle 
for  solvency.  The  French  feel  especially  ag¬ 
grieved,  because  France  has  always  been 
famous  for  luxury  exports,  such  as  wines, 
perfumes,  silks.  But  a  Britain  committed  to 
austerity  shuts  its  doors  firmly  on  these 
tempting  French  “unessentials.” 

Still  another  complication  is  introduced 
because  western  Germany,  where  the  city 
population  since  the  end  of  the  war  has  been 
on  a  meager  diet  which  would  have  fallen 
below  the  subsistence  level  if  it  had  not  been 
for  large  American  food  supplies,  is  also  ex¬ 
pected  to  stagger  to  its  economic  feet.  The 
bizonal  occupation  authorities  have  worked 
out  a  scheme  for  Germany  very  similar  to  the 
plan  which  the  British  have  worked  out  for 
themselves. 

It  is  proposed  to  increase  German  produc¬ 
tion  64  percent  above  the  present  level  by 
1952.  This  would  be  10  percent  above  the 
1936  level.  The  British  plan  calls  for  exports 
50  percent  above  the  prewar  level;  the  Ger¬ 
man  plan  for  an  increase  of  60  percent  above 
prewar.  The  bizonal  planners  believe  that, 
if  all  production  and  trade  targets  are 
reached,  Germany  will  be  able  very  largely  to 
cover  adverse  trade  balances  of  $250,000,000 
with  the  United  States,  of  $142,000,000  with 
Great  Britain,  by  building  up  trade  surpluses 
with  Europe  and  the  sterling  area.  The  pres¬ 
ent  heavily  adverse  German  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments  is  expected  to  be  cut  down  to  the 
manageable  figure  of  $72,000,000. 

But  this  German  plan  raises  even  more 
questions  than  the  British.  Will  Germany, 
hobbled  and  shackled  by  occupation  regula¬ 
tions,  be  able  to  compete  on  equal  terms  in 
what  will  probably  be  less  and  less  of  a  sellers’ 
market?  Is  it  likely  that  all  currencies  will 
be  convertible  by  1952?  Can  any  trade,  ex¬ 
cept  on  a  restricted  bilateral  basis,  be  carried 
on  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites, 
since  the  currencies  of  these  countries  are 
valid  only  for  internal  use? 

PRODDED  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES 

There  is  something  ironical  and  a  little 
pathetic  in  the  fact  that  America,  which  is 
officially  committed  to  free  private  enter¬ 
prise,  has  under  ERP  been  prodding  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  into  more  planning  than  they 
might  otherwise  have  been  disposed  to  un¬ 
dertake.  A  European  economist  who  took 
part  in  the  negotiations  at  Paris  that  led  to 


the  adoption  of  the  Marshall  plan  told  an 
American  friend: 

“When  I  worked  for  my  government  it 
took  me  5  months  to  draw  up  an  Import  plan 
for  the  next  year.  When  I  came  to  Paris, 
the  questionnaires  submitted  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  experts  forced  me  to  make  a  plan  for  4 
years  within  1  week.” 

Surely  the  wisdom  of  this  orgy  of  detailed 
planning  is  open  to  serious  doubt.  A  totali¬ 
tarian  state  like  Russia,  able  to  get  along 
(on  a  very  low  standard  of  living)  with 
very  little  foreign  trade  can  go  in  for  all- 
out  planning,  although  in  practice  this 
method  of  running  a  national  economy  has 
proved  cruel,  wasteful,  and  inefficient. 

But  for  the  smaller  interdependent  na¬ 
tions  of  western  Europe,  not  one  of  which 
could  maintain  a  tolerable  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing  without  considerable  foreign  trade,  ac¬ 
curate  planing  is  not  even  feasible,  leaving 
aside  the  question  of  whether  it  is  desirable. 
Who  can  say  with  any  real  assurance  what 
will  be  the  state  of  supply  and  demand  4 
years  hence,  what  will  be  the  level  of  prices, 
what  sources  of  demand  may  dry  up  and 
what  new  ones  may  appear? 

It  is  highly  probable  that  all  these  national 
plans  will  wind  up  in  a  grand  collision,  with 
the  United  States  probably  absorbing  much 
of  the  blame  for  the  crash.  It  might  be 
much  wiser  for  this  country  to  utilize  the 
influence  which  it  possesses  as  the  sponsor 
of  ERP  in  order  to  work  for  the  breaking 
down  of  artificial  obstacles  to  the  free  flow 
of  trade,  for  the  restoration  of  free  markets 
and  a  normal  price  system  and  realistically 
valued  currencies.  This  would  be  a  better 
basis  for  European  economic  unity  than  a 
group  of  contradictory  and  conflicting  na¬ 
tional  economic  plans. 

Mr.  MALONE.  William  Henry  Cham¬ 
berlin  points  out  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  how  impractical  the  planning 
of  the  various  countries  is.  All  of  the 
nations  in  the  ERP  are  planning  to  in¬ 
crease  exports  to  the  point  where  they 
will  eliminate  the  bulk  or  all  of  the 
dollar  deficits  under  which  they  have 
been  suffering.  Whether  the  exports 
that  are  to  achieve  this  goal  are  to  con¬ 
sist  of  industrial  goods,  which  soon  may 
be  a  glut  on  the  market,  or  luxury  goods, 
which  many  countries  are  and  will  be 
unwilling  to  import,  is  immaterial.  In¬ 
dividual  planning  by  each  country  is 
merely  going  to  result  in  more  clashes 
in  international  trade,  and  in  more  con¬ 
trol  over  imports.  It  is  certain  that 
such  unintegrated  planning  will  not  be 
crowned  by  success. 

All  of  this  planning  is  aided  and 
abetted  by  the  United  States  which  re¬ 
quests  long-range  plans  formulated  in 
a  short  period  of  time,  to  the  despair  of 
foreign  planners.  This  country  of  free 
enterprise  is  actively  encouraging  and 
demanding  planning  on  national  scales 
abroad. 

STATE  DEPARTMENT  ERRONEOUS  ASSUMPTIONS 

A  selective  free-trade  policy  adopted 
by  the  State  Department  based  on  the 
1934  Trade  Agreements  Act  sold  to  the 
country  through  the  catch  phrase  “re¬ 
ciprocal  trade”  is  based  upon  a  series  of 
erroneous  assumptions. 

First,  of  course,  among  these  erroneous 
assumptions  is  the  conclusion  that  there 
is  now  or  ever  has  been  anything  recipro¬ 
cal  in  the  Trade  Agreements  Act,  because 
any  concession  we  make  or  have  made 
under  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  with 
any  nation  must  be  extended  automati¬ 
cally  to  every  nation  with  whom  the 


United  States  has  a  commercial  treaty 
embodying  the  so-called  most-favored- 
nation  clause. 

Both  from  a  standpoint  of  theory  and 
also  from  a  practical  standpoint,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  defend  any  such  procedure 
since,  while  it  could  possibly  be  in  some 
instances  that  a  tariff  reduction  to  one 
country  for  a  return  concession  on  the 
part  of  that  country  might  be  justified  if 
it  would  keep  the  agreement,  but  it  is 
utterly  impossible  to  justify  a  grant  of 
the  same  concession  to  other  nations 
which  do  not  offer  any  corresponding 
benefits  to  us.  Such  a  policy  simply 
makes  a  mockery  out  of  the  use  of  the 
word  “reciprocal”  in  connection  with  any 
such  trade  agreements.  Some  of  the  pro¬ 
ponents  of  the  plan  say,  when  questioned, 
that  we  make  concessions  only  to  the 
principal  supplier  of  imported  commodi¬ 
ties,  so  no  real  damage  is  done. 

This  argument  is  not  sustained  by  an 
examination  of  the  facts,  as  has  been 
demonstrated  by  such  authorities  as 
George  N.  Peek,  a  former  official  in  the 
Agriculture  Department,  who  was  co-' 
author  of  a  work  entitled  “Why  Quit  Our 
Own,”  where  he  showed  that  we  made 
concessions  to  many  nations — not  prin¬ 
cipal  suppliers.  He  says: 

In  the  administration  of  the  reciprocal- 
trade-agreements  program,  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  about  a  year  ago  (1934)  negotiated  with 
Czechoslovakia  a  reduction  In  the  tariff  on 
the  medium-priced  range  of  china  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  Secretary  Hull’s  principal  supplier 
rule.  (Cf.  hearings.  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee,  March  8,  1934.)  The  Census  Bureau 
has  just  started  tabulating  china  imports 
by  these  agreement  classes,  and,  while 
Czechoslovakia  never  was  a  principal  sup¬ 
plier  of  this  class  of  china,  these  new  figures 
reveal  that  in  January  of  this  year  only  0.2 
to  1  percent  of  our  imports  in  the  Czecho¬ 
slovakian  agreement  class  came  from  that 
country,  while  the  tariff  reduction  was  an 
outright  free  gift  to  countries  with  which 
we  have  no  trade  agreements  at  all  and 
which  supplied  over  97  percent  of  our  imports 
of  this  class  of  china. 

So  until  recently,  on  account  of  World 
War  II  and  the  preparation  of  World 
War  III  and  our  foreign  gift  loans 
amounting  to  nearly  $30,000,000,000  since 
the  close  of  the  war,  American  industry 
has  not  felt  the  full  force  and  effect  of 
this  pernicious  policy.  Now  we  are  mov¬ 
ing  into  a  depression  as  a  direct  result  of 
the  unwise  free-trade  policy. 

SIR  STAFFORD  CRIPPS - ECA  FUNDS  INVESTMENTS 

I  have  already  quoted  Sir  Stafford 
Cripps,  but  I  quote  him  again  for  the 
record.  In  a  discussion  with  Sir  Staf¬ 
ford  Cripps,  in  November  of  1947,  after 
he  had  assured  me  that  the  Marshall 
plan  money  was  not  so  necessary  fcrr 
England  but  that  it  was  necessary  to  es¬ 
tablish  new  industries  in  their  African 
possessions,  I  inquired  why  England  did 
not  establish  the  integrity  of  investments 
in  Africa  so  that  citizens  of  any  of  the 
58  nations  of  the  United  Nations  includ¬ 
ing  England,  investing  money  in  that 
area  would  only  be  taking  a  business 
risk  and  not  the  risk  of  nationalization 
and  socialization  of  their  capital. 

In  other  words,  businessmen  will  take 
a  business  risk  on  their  judgment  of  the 
business  which  they  understand  but  can¬ 
not  take  the  risk  of  nationalization  and 
socialization  of  their  capital. 
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He  brushed  the  Idea  aside  with  a  re¬ 
mark  that  that  did  not  fit  into  the  pro¬ 
gram.  They  apparently  want  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  give  their  Government  the 
money  to  invest  in  new  industry  so  that 
their  own  Government  will  own  them 
free  of  debt. 

That  was  said,  Mr.  President,  at  the 
time  of  the  visit,  and  subsequent  events 
have  proved  that  conclusion  to  be 
correct. 

The  ECA  pays  lip  service  to  the  idea 
that  private  investment  should  supply 
funds  for  the  development  of  industry 
throughout  the  world.  According  to  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  September  16, 

1948,  there  was  so  much  interest  on  the 
part  of  businessmen  in  the  prospect  of 
private  American  investment  abroad 
under  ECA,  that  it  was  estimated  that 
$2,000,000,000  could  be  spent  in  4  years 
if  the  plan  were  run  right. 

Mr.  President,  in  connection  with  that 
statement  I  wish  to  submit  an  excerpt 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  March  19, 

1949,  entitled  “Develop  Colonies,  ECA 
Nations  Told — Hoffman  Tells  AMA  Con¬ 
ference  Nine  of  Seventeen  Billion  Mar¬ 
shall  Plan  Aid  Will  Be  Spent  Here.” 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  New  York  Times  of  March  19, 1949] 
Develop  Colonies,  ECA  Nations  Told — Hoff¬ 
man  Tells  AMA  Conference  Nine  of 
Seventeen  Billion  Marshall  Plan  Aid 
Will  Be  Spent  Here— Warns  Plan  Will 
Hit  XJs — Says  Problem  Must  Be  Faced 
Head-On  With  Cold  War — American  Way 
at  Stake 

In  line  with  the  fourth  point  of  President 
Truman’s  inaugural  address,  Paul  G.  Hoff¬ 
man,  European  Cooperation  Administrator, 
yesterday  called  for  European  Marshall-plan 
countries  to  Intensify  activities  in  the  field 
of  colonial  development. 

Speaking  before  more  than  500  industrial 
executives,  during  the  second  day  of  the  con¬ 
ference  on  marketing  of  the  American  Man¬ 
agement  Association,  in  the  Statler  Hotel, 
Mr.  Hoffman  said  ECA  is  charged  with  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  helping  in  the  colonial  de¬ 
velopment  task. 

For  the  first  time,  publicly,  Mr.  Hoffman 
estimated  a  total  cost  to  American  taxpayers 
of  $17,000,000,000  for  ECA  tasks  for  the  full 
414  years  of  its  life.  Of  this  sum,  $9,000,000- 
000  will  be  spent  directly  In  the  United  States. 
In  the  course  of  time,  he  pointed  out,  the 
remaining  $8,000,000,000  will  certainly  return 
to  our  shores. 

“TOUGH  IMPLICATIONS”  STRESSED 

Industrialists  and  the  American  public,  he 
stressed,  should  now  prepare  themselves  to 
accept  some  of  the  "tough  implications”  of 
the  principle  that  European  nations  must 
make  full  use  of  their  own  resources.  Un¬ 
less  this  problem  is  faced  “head  on,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  this  great  Marshall  plan  could  deter¬ 
iorate  into  an  ineffective  relief  program.  He 
named  coal  exporters  and  American  auto¬ 
mobile  manufacturers  as  Industrial  groups 
likely  to  be  affected,  if  ECA  area  industries 
recover  their  prewar  trade  patterns.  Be¬ 
fore  the  war,  very  little  American  coal  found 
Its  way  to  Europe  while  now  this  country  is 
still  exporting  a  million  tons  a  month. 


“We  in  the  automobile  business,”  he  said, 
"may  shudder  but  still  must  not  get  too 
violent  as  we  see  our  European  dealers  shift 
over  to  selling  British-made  cars.  We  must 
exercise  this  restraint  because  at  the  present 
time  most  of  the  Marshall  plan  countries 
cannot  buy  American  motor  cars  unless  the 
American  taxpayers  give  them  the  dollars 
with  which  to  buy  them.” 

America’s  principal  gain,  from  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan,  will  be  that  “our  way  of  life  will 
be  secure,”  if  through  a  miracle  of  economic 
recovery,  Marshall-plan  nations  have  become 
self-supporting  by  June  30,  1952.  He  empha¬ 
sized  that  “this  is  a  time  to  accelerate,  and 
not  slow  down”  the  recovery  program.  Urg¬ 
ing  that  the  program  hit  hard  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  momentum  built  up  the  last 
few  months,  he  declared  there  was  a  sound 
basis  that  the  "miracle  of  recovery”  would 
“come  off.”  This  would  insure  peace,  not 
only  for  a  time,  but  for  a  long  time,  he  said. 

Two  points  must  be  accepted,  to  encourage 
the  greatest  possible  use  of  Europe’s  re¬ 
sources,  Mr.  Hoffman  added.  We  must  help 
restore  European  production  of  all  those 
goods  in  which  she  is  normally  and  poten¬ 
tially  self-sufficient  so  that  she  will  no  longer 
require  imports  from  us.  And  we  must  also 
accept  whatever  temporary  or  permanent 
change  in  the  normal  trade  pattern  comes 
as  a  result  of  fuller  use  of  European  re¬ 
sources.  This  task  cannot  be  achieved  by 
attempts  to  restore  the  prewar  pattern,  but 
calls  for  rebuilding  the  economy  of  Europe 
along  bold  new  lines. 

Pointing  out  that  in  some  kinds  of  output 
and  on  an  over-all  basis,  Europe  is  at  a  great 
disadvantage  in  productivity,  compared  to 
industry  and  agriculture  in  this  country. 
Mr.  Hoffman  said  1947  per  capita  income  in 
Europe  of  $375,  compared  to  about  $1,500 
here,  should  be  built  up  to  more  than  $500. 
He  envisaged  a  level  between  $650  and  $700 
as  possible. 

AMERICAN  WAY  AT  STAKE 

He  warned  that  the  American  way  of  life 
is  Involved  because  as  long  as  the  Kremlin 
continues  its  cold  war  to  enslave  Europe, 
huge  military  expenditures  will  be  necessary 
and  taxes  must  continue  at  a  level  as  high 
or  higher  than  now  are  prevailing.  “Nor 
should  it  be  necessary  to  remind  you,”  he 
said  that  a  huge  military  program  may  re¬ 
quire  reimposition  of  various  controls.  The 
one  certain  way  to  get  taxes  down  and  keep 
the  American  economy  free  is  to  win  the 
cold  war  in  Europe  and  thus  avert  world 
war  III. 

Pointing  to  concrete  results  of  ECA  ac¬ 
tivities,  he  said  the  progress  of  European 
recovery  has  been  more  rapid  than  any  of 
us  dared  to  hope.  During  the  calendar  year 
of  1948  total  output  of  factories  and  mines 
in  participating  countries  was  14  percent 
above  that  of  1947  and  about  equal  to  pre¬ 
war.  The  gross  national  product  of  Marshall 
plan  nations  for  1948  will  exceed  that  of  1947 
by  at  least  $20,000,000,000.  The  increase  has 
gone  almost  entirely  into  capital  assets. 

Mr.  Hoffman  emphasized  that  he  did  not 
ask  support  of  the  Marshall  plan  on  the  basis 
of  its  impact  on  American  markets  during 
the  period  of  its  operation.  He  said  there 
are  many  groups  of  American  producers  who 
have  anticipated  substantial  increases  in 
business'  as  a  result  of  the  Marshall  plan, 
who  may,  and  possibly  should,  be  dis¬ 
appointed. 

At  this  time  in  no  country  of  Europe  has 
the  standard  of  living  yet  reached  the  prewar 
level,  he  continued.  Increased  output  has 
been  aimed  at  rebuilding  plants,  homes,  and 
public  facilities. 


Mr.  MALONE.  But  this  article  goes  on 
to  say  that  the  European  nations  are  not 
cooperating.  In  some  British  colonies 
Americans  are  permitted  to  invest  in  only 
nonbasic  industries.  The  British  reserve 
to  their  own  nationals  the  right  to  de¬ 
velop  communications,  power,  basic  min¬ 
erals,  transportation,  and  other  basic  in¬ 
dustries  in  these  localities.  This  situa¬ 
tion  apparently  is  current  throughout 
Europe  with  many  profitable  industries 
reserved  for  European  nationals. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  interject  at 
this  moment  what  I  have  said  on  many 
previous  occasions  in  reference  to  the 
colonial  possessions  of  other  nations,  that 
twice  in  our  lifetime,  twice  in  my  own 
lifetime,  we  have  left  bloody  tracks  all 
over  the  western  rim  of  the  Pacific  and 
in  Europe  in  order  to  reclaim  colonial 
possessions  for  empire-minded  nations. 
In  other  words,  there  is  no  doubt,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  in  anyone’s  mind  about  who  can 
protect  the  colonial  possessions.  If  there 
were  any  doubt  it  must  have  been  dis¬ 
pelled  when  Singapore,  the  Indies,  and 
the  Malayan  States  fell  during  World 
War  II.  As  I  said  before,  and  now  I  re¬ 
iterate,  when  we  are  doing  the  financing 
and  doing  most  of  the  fighting  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  reclamation  of  such  areas, 
then  the  colonial  areas  themselves,  if 
they  want  to  put  up  a  tariff  or  any  other 
barrier  to  trade  for  their  own  con¬ 
sideration  and  for  their  own  develop¬ 
ment,  they  should  be  perfectly  welcome 
to  do  so.  But,  Mr.  President,  they  should 
not  be  forced  to  put  up  a  barrier  to  trade 
through  empire  preferential  rates  with 
respect  to  our  trade.  In  other  words,  by 
the  very  fact  that  we  have  twice  in  our 
generation  protected  these  islands  and 
possessions,  and  apparently  stand  ready 
to  continue  such  protection,  we  are  en¬ 
titled  to  equal  access  to  the  trade  of  such 
areas.  » 

In  other  words,  we  are  entitled,  by  the 
very  fact  that  we  have  twice  in  our  gen¬ 
eration  protected  these  possessions  and 
apparently  stand  ready  to  continue  such 
protection,  to  equal  access  to  the  trade 
of  those  areas.  We  are  entitled,  I  repeat, 
to  equal  access  to  the  trade  of  the  areas 
we  are  committed  to  defend,  so  that  any 
nation  on  its  own  can  regulate  its  im¬ 
port  or  export  fees  for  the  regulation  of 
its  trade,  but  is  not  to  be  controlled  by 
any  third  nation  and  forced  to  exclude 
our  trade  through  such  preferential  im¬ 
port  rates. 

After  inspecting  practically  all  of  the 
nations  in  the  European,  middle  east¬ 
ern,  Asian,  the  near  eastern,  the  South 
Seas,  and  African  areas,  since  the  close 
of  World  War  H  and  noting  the  condi¬ 
tions  there,  I  conclude: 

First.  That  we  are  arming  Russia  for 
the  third  world  war  through  the  16  ECA, 
or  Marshall  plan,  nations  of  Europe, 
since  they  have  signed  88  trade  treaties 
with  Russia  and  the  nations  behind  the 
iron  curtain  since  the  close  of  World  War 
II,  agreeing  to  send,  and  are  shipping, 
war  materials  and  equipment,  manu¬ 
factured  and  fabricated  from  the  raw 
materials  and  by  the  factories  financed 
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by  the  billions  of  dollars  furnished  them 
through  our  own  Economic  Cooperation 
Administration — the  so-called  Marshall 
plan. 

Second.  That  two  of  the  so-called  Big 
Five  nations — England  and  France — 
have  nonagression  pacts  or  treaties  with 
Russia,  agreeing  that  they  will  not  enter 
into  any  coalition  against  Russia,  and 
that  these  nonaggression  treaties  are 
now,  and  have  been,  in  full  force  and 
effect  at  all  times  since  the  close  of 
World  War  II. 

Mr.  President,  in  that  connection  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  an  excerpt  from 
the  Times-Herald  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
dated  March  3,  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

United  States-Aid  Nations  Trade  Gift  Goods 
to  Red  Satellites 

Paris,  March  12  (UP) . — A  considerable 
amount  of  goods  bought  with  Marshal-plan 
money  is  being  bartered  to  the  Communist- 
run  iron  curtain  countries  for  products  the 
west  needs. 

The  economic  cooperation  administration 
approves  the  deals  as  expedient. 

High  ECA  officials  confirmed  these  facts 
today  and  say  they  were  worried  only  about 
the  possibility  that  the  deals  might  increase 
the  war  potential  of  the  Soviet  satellites. 

PROBE  AUSTRIA  COTTON  DEAL 

ECA  officials  were  conferring  here  with 
Austrian  representatives  about  the  trans¬ 
shipment  of  Marshal-plan  goods.  ECA  has 
authorized  Austria  to  send  $3,279,000  worth 
of  ECA-bought  cotton  to  Hungary. 

Hungary,  in  turn,  would  send  Austria  veg¬ 
etable  products,  fats,  and  oils,  an  ECA  spokes¬ 
man  said. 

The  spokesman  at  ECA  headquarters  said 
that  other  countries,  such  as  Sweden,  Nor¬ 
way,  and  Denmark,  were  shipping  ECA- 
bought  goods  to  Poland  in  exchange  for  coal. 

However  the  spokesman  was  unable  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  total  amount  of  goods  which  west¬ 
ern  Europe  buys  with  ECA  funds  and  then 
barters  to  Soviet-dominated  eastern  Europe. 

ECA  ENCOURAGES  TRADE 

“ECA  has  no  information  to  make  it  upset 
over  the  amounts  or  types  of  goods  going  to 
Poland,”  the  ECA  representative  said.  “The 
present  ECA  policy  is  to  encourage  European 
countries  on  both  sides  of  the  curtain  to 
stimulate  and  restore  necessary  and  essential 
east-west  trade.” 

He  said  this  policy  is  encouraged  only  so 
long  as  western  goods  going  into  eastern  Eu¬ 
rope  are  not  of  military  value.  He  conceded 
that  this  was  a  hard  thing  to  determine  and 
“it  is  one  of  our  big  problems.” 

Mr.  MALONE.  Third.  That  the  record 
shows,  and  is  supported  by  the  direct 
testimony  of  the  ECA  administrator  and 
the  assistant  Secretary  of  State,  that  the 
three-pronged  free-trade  program  is  de¬ 
liberately  designed  to  divide  the  markets 
of  this  country  with  the  16  European  na¬ 
tions  and  with  the  countries  of  the  world, 
to  decrease  the  trade-balance  deficits  of 
such  European  nations,  which  are  now 
being  made  up  in  cash  each  year  through 
the  direct  cash  payments  made  or  prom¬ 
ised  to  them  under  the  ECA  program. 

I  am  sure,  Mr.  President,  that  Ameri¬ 
can  workers  and  their  leaders  do  not 
realize  the  catastrophic  result  which  will 
flow  from  the  administration’s  free-trade 
program,  and  that  there  will  be  repercus¬ 
sions  of  a  major  character. 


Fourth.  That  England  has  been  ship¬ 
ping  large  amounts  of  tin — one  of  the 
most  essential  and  scarcest  of  all  strategic 
metals — direct  to  Russia  from  Singapore 
in  the  Malayan  states  in  the  Far  East, 
and  has  had  a  trade  treaty  with  Russia 
agreeing  to  ship  and  is  shipping  manu¬ 
factured  and  fabricated  war  equipment 
and  materials — all  entered  into  subse¬ 
quent  to  the  difficulty  with  Russia  in  the 
United  Nations  organization. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  President,  they  are  ship¬ 
ping  tin  direct  from  Singapore,  where  a 
great  part  of  the  tin  of  the  earth  is  pro¬ 
duced.  We  produce  no  tin  at  all  in  this 
country,  and  it  is  a  great  strategic  metal 
and  a  very  hard  metal  to  come  by. 

Fifth.  That  the  principal  ECA  nations, 
including  England,  France,  and  the  Neth¬ 
erlands,  have  never  entered  into  trade 
agreements  with  this  Nation  in  good 
faith,  that  such  agreements  have  been 
largely  nullified  at  all  times  by  them 
through  quotas,  currency  manipulations, 
and  other  subterfuges,  and  that  such 
agreements  have  all  the  earmarks  of 
being  entered  into  with  the  sole  objective 
of  dividing  the  markets  of  this  Nation 
with  such  countries  through  selling  the 
products  of  their  low-wage-living-stand¬ 
ard  labor  in  the  United  States. 

Sixth.  That  we  are  giving  the  govern¬ 
ments  the  ECA  money  through  direct 
gift-loans,  encouraging  their  nationali¬ 
zation  and  socialization  plans  to  pur¬ 
chase  industrial  plants  including  the  coal 
mines  and  the  steel  plants,  and  to  con¬ 
struct  new  industries  not  only  in  their 
own  countries,  but  in  their  colonies  in 
Asia  and  Africa  to  be  owned  and  oper¬ 
ated  by  their  respective  governments. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  inserted  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  an  excerpt  from  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post,  dated  March  14,  1949.  It  con¬ 
cerns  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Churchill, 
who  is  now,  I  understand,  in  this  country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

LIVING  IN  FOOLS’  PURGATORY,  CHURCHILL  SAYS  OF 
BRITIONS 

Sowerby,  Yorkshire,  England,  March  13. — 
Winston  Churchill  said  today  the  labor  gov¬ 
ernment  was  making  the  British  people  “live 
in  a  fools’  purgatory  upon  the  generous  grants 
of  free  enterprise  capitalist  America.” 

In  a  letter  to  Councilor  Paul  Bryan,  Con¬ 
servative  candidate  in  the  Sowerby  parlia¬ 
mentary  by-election  scheduled  for  Wednes¬ 
day,  the  leader  of  the  Tory  Party  said  Socialist 
nationalization  had  failed  wherever  it  had 
been  enforced. 

One  great  industry  after  another,  Churchill 
said,  had  been  turned  into  a  losing  business. 

"Now  the  Socialists,  to  brazen  out  their 
failure,  are  assaulting  our  most  successful 
export  earner,  the  steel  industry,”  Churchill 
said.  “This  can  only  make  us  a  poorer  and 
weaker  country.” 

Churchill  said  the  Socialists  “boast  they 
have  cured  unemployment  and  at  the  same 
time  admit  that  but  for  the  immense  Ameri¬ 
can  subsidy  there  would  be  between  one  and 
two  million  unemployed  today.” 

“Our  British  island,  with  its  immense 
population,  will  never  be  able  to  maintain 
its  prewar  standard  of  living  under  a  Social¬ 
ist  system  of  society,”  the  letter  added. 

“If  we  are  to  earn  our  daily  bread  in  the 
world,  it  can  only  be  through  the  strongest 
possible  individual  effort  and  ingenuity  aris¬ 
ing  from  conditions  of  freedom  and  fair 
play.” 
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Turning  to  the  government's  foreign  pol¬ 
icy,  Churchill  said  400,000  people  have  been 
killed  in  India  in  the  last  two  years  and 
Burma  “has  become  a  foreign  country  and 
is  in  anarchy.” 

He  described  the  state  of  Britain’s  defenses 
as  "lamentable.” 

“Never  before  was  so  much  manpower  and 
money  used  for  so  little  result  in  security,” 
he  said. 

The  Sowerby  by-election  was  caused  by  the 
resignation  of  John  Belcher,  parliamentary 
secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  who  figured 
prominently  in  the  recent  investigations  into 
alleged  bribes  of  government  officials. 

The  Labor  government  has  not  lost  a  single 
Commons  seat  in  32  by-elections  since  it  took 
office  in  1945. 

In  the  1945  election.  Labor  had  a  majority 
of  6,933  votes  at  Sowerby  in  a  three-cornered 
fight  against  a  Tory  and  a  Liberal. 

Bryan,  a  clothing  manufacturer,  is  opposed 
by  Douglas  Houghton,  well-known  British 
broadcasting  company  commentator. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Seventh.  That  the 
countries  of  Asia,  the  Near  East,  the 
south  seas,  and  Africa  are  almost  perfect 
complements  to  the  United  States;  that 
is  the  35  or  40  products  which  we  either 
do  not  produce  at  all  or  not  enough  for 
our  own  use,  including  the  nickel,  tin, 
manganese,  chromite,  copra,  spices, 
coffee,  and  rubber  are,  or  could  be,  pro¬ 
duced  in  ample  quantities  in  that  area, 
and  that  this  productive  area  including 
Indochina,  the  Malayan  States  (Singa¬ 
pore),  the  East  Indies  (Indonesia),  the 
Sudan  country  in  Africa,  and  the  Belgian 
Congo,  South  Africa,  Rhodesia,  the  Gold 
Coast,  the  Ivory  Coast,  and  French  Mo¬ 
rocco  are  all  controlled  by  the  empire- 
minded  nations  of  England,  France,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Belgium. 

That  even  India-Pakistan-Burma, 
Egypt,  and  a  part  of  China  (the  Hong 
Kong  area)  are  a  part  of  the  sterling 
bloc  with  their  large  credit  pound-ster¬ 
ling  balance,  and  with  their  empire- 
preferential  rates,  meaning  that  the  im¬ 
port  and  export  rates  of  these  nations 
favor  Great  Britain  and  the  sterling  bloc 
area  in  all  such  transactions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  insert  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
a  list  of  the  satellite  nations  of  France, 
Netherlands,  and  Belgium  in  exactly  the 
same  manner  as  I  submitted  a  list  of  the 
sterling  bloc  countries. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


Colonial  areas  of  the  empire  countries 
(Netherlands,  France,  Belgium) 


Area 

Popula¬ 

tion 

NETHERLANDS  EAST  INDIES 

Riau-Lingga  Archipelago . 

Banka . . . 

Square 

miles 

12, 506 

4, 549 
1,873 

298, 329 
205,433 
73,429 

Billiton _ _ 

Borneo,  Netherlands _ 

208,286 

2, 169,000 

West  district . . 

South  and  East  districts . 

Celebes _ 

56,664 

151,622 

827, 898 
1,366,635 

72, 986 

4,  232, 000 

Island  of  Celebes . . . . 

Manado _ _ 

38, 786 
34,200 

3,  092,  749 
1, 139. 251 

Molucca  Islands  (including 

Dutch  New  Guinea) . . 

Timor  Archipelago:  Netherlands. 
Bali  and  Lombok. . . . 

191, 682 
24, 450 

5, 231 

50,  745 
163,  557 

894,000 
1, 657, 000 
2,  402,  227 

47,  456, 000 
7,  563,  499 

Indonesian  Republic: 

Java  and  Madura _ . 

Sumatra . 
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Colonial  areas  of  the  empire  countries 
(Netherlands,  France,  Belgium) — Con. 


Area 

Popula¬ 

tion 

NETHERLANDS  WEST  TNDIES  AND 
SOUTH  AMERICAN  POSSESSIONS 

Surinam  (South  America) . 

Curacao . . . 

FRENCH  COLONIAL  EMPIRE 

Square 

miles 

55, 143 
381.1 

189,  484 
105,  617 

In  Asia: 

French  India _  _ 

French  Indochina . 

196 

286, 000 

323,  500 
25, 000, 000 

Total  in  Asia . 

286, 196 

25, 323,  500 

In  America: 

St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon . 

Guadeloupe- . 

Martinique . . - . 

French  Guiana  and  Inini . 

93 

683 

380 

65,  041 

4,  475 
304,  209 
252,  000 
36,  975 

Total  in  America _ 

66, 097 

597. 359 

In  Oceania: 

New  Caledonia,  etc..- . 

Society  Islands  (Tahiti,  etc).. 

8,548 

1, 520 

59,889 
39, 920 

Total  in  Oceania . 

10, 068 

99, 809 

In  Africa: 

Algeria... . 

Morocco  (protectorate) . 

Tunisia . . . 

French  West  Africa.. . . 

Togoland  (trusteeship) . 

Cameroons  (trusteeship) . 

French  Equatorial  Africa _ 

Reunion  . . . 

847, 552 
172, 104 
48, 313 

1, 815, 768 
21,893 
166, 489 
959,  256 
969 
241, 094 
790 

7, 234, 684 
7, 390,  428 
3,015,170 
15, 943, 000 
780, 497 
2, 516, 623 
4, 003,  733 
220, 955 

J4,  227, 381 

Comoro . . . . 

French  Somaliland . 

9, 071 

49, 685 

Total  in  Africa . 

4,  283,  299 

45, 382, 156 

Grand  total  in  colonies . 

4, 645,  660 

71, 402,  824 

BELGIUM 

Belgian  Congo.  . 

902, 082 

10, 425, 235 

Ruanda  and  Urundi . 

20,635 

3,  767, 002 

Mr.  MALONE.  Eighth.  That  the 
United  States  of  Europe  proposed  by  Mr. 
Winston  Churchill  and  others  has  been 
entirely  discarded  in  favor  of  the  gift- 
loan  plan  financed  entirely  by  this  Na¬ 
tion,  that  each  of  such  European  nations 
may  build  up  stronger  competition  with 
its  neighbor. 

In  other  words,  all  of  the  great  ideas, 
the  great  proposals  of  the  United  States 
of  Europe  to  the  effect  that  we  were  not 
going  to  participate  in  their  affairs  until 
they  organized  a  United  States  of  Europe 
and  threw  down  the  trade  barriers  as  be¬ 
tween  themselves,  are  forgotten.  Then 
through  this  tremendous  propaganda 
machine  of  the  State  Department  and  the 
National  Government  the  idea  is  sold  that 
this  Nation  should  finance  all  the  nations 
of  Europe,  no  matter  what  they  did  with 
the  money  or  the  products.  All  prior 
propositions  were  forgotten. 

Ninth.  That  each  of  the  empire-minded 
nations,  including  England,  France,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Belgium,  are  expanding 
and  strengthening  their  position  abroad, 
in  Asia,  the  Near  East,  the  south  seas, 
and  throughout  Africa — and  are  de¬ 
manding  and  receiving  a  large  percentage 
from  this  Nation  on  any  purchase  of  the 
raw  materials  in  those  areas  which  are 
so  vital  to  our  welfare. 

In  other  words,  the  way  it  operates  in 
the  colonial  nations  is  that  we  do  not  buy 
direct  from  the  residents  of  these  na¬ 
tions;  we  buy  from  the  empire-minded 
nation  which  controls  the  colonial  em¬ 
pire  in  the  particular  spot,  and  there  is 


always  added  a  considerable  tithing  to 
the  purchase  price. 

That  an  observer  of  the  actions  and 
maneuvers  of  the  principal  beneficiary 
nations  under  the  ECA— the  Marshall 
plan — can  lead  to  only  one  conclusion — 
that  the  United  States  of  America  is 
getting  the  greatest  economic  pushing 
around  that  any  major  nation  ever  re¬ 
ceived  in  2,000  years  of  recorded  history, 
and  paying  the  bill  ourselves. 

I  therefore  again — as  I  did  last  year — 
emphasize  that  this  Nation  should  work 
out  a  plan  of  action  based  upon  our  own 
best  long-range  interests.  Such  a  plan 
would  include: 

First.  Assisting  other  nations — feed¬ 
ing  emergency  hungry  people — to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  our  ability  without  unduly  in¬ 
juring  our  own  economy; 

Second.  Loaning  money  for  the  re¬ 
habilitation  of  industry,  or  even  for  the 
construction  of  new  industries  where 
necessary,  on  the  same  basis  as  we  loan 
money  for  such  purposes  to  our  own 
people  through  the  Reconstruction  Fi¬ 
nance  Corporation.  This  is  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  Congress;  that  is  the  basis 
of  the  amendment  which  I  have  offered, 
that  is,  the  feeding  of  hungry  people  and 
the  financing  of  industry  is  the  particu¬ 
lar  business  of  Congress. 

Third.  Making  up  our  minds  what 
nations  in  Europe,  Asia,  the  south  seas, 
and  Africa,  in  addition  to  the  Western 
Hemisphere — and  naming  the  nations 
within  such  areas  whose  integrity  we 
intend  to  protect  in  the  interests  of  our 
own  ultimate  safety  and  security— and 
then  rebuilding  our  national  defense  or¬ 
ganization,  including  an  Air  Force  that 
can  keep  any  nation  on  the  ground  which 
may  seek  to  extend  its  system  of  govern¬ 
ment  into  such  areas. 

This  decision  on  foreign  policy  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment — and  can  be  extended  along  the 
lines  of  the  125,-year-old  Monroe  Doc¬ 
trine — under  which  we  are  the  judge  of 
when  our  ultimate  safety  and  security  is 
threatened. 

This  Nation  should  continue  its  173- 
year-old  policy  of  declaring  war  only 
when,  in  the  judgment  of  the  President 
and  the  Congress,  its  ultimate  safety  and 
security  is  threatened. 

This  Nation  then  should,  at  this  time, 
operating  under  at  least  nearly  normal 
conditions,  work  out  a  national  and  in¬ 
ternational  economic  policy  which  will 
maintain  our  wage  and  living  standards 
while  we  are  assisting  the  foreign  na¬ 
tions  to  raise  their  own  living  standards. 
I  submit  that  we  cannot  permanently 
raise  their  wage  and  living  standards  by 
immediately  lowering  our  own  through 
the  proposed  three-part  free-trade 
program. 

I  again  suggest  that  as  long  as  this 
body  considers  it  necessary  to  rehabili¬ 
tate.  industries  in  Europe,  or  to  furnish 
them  money  for  the  construction  of  new 
industries,  money  be  loaned  to  private 
industry  on  the  same  basis  on  which  we 
lend  money  to  our  own  people  through 
the  RFC,  in  accordance  with  the  amend¬ 
ment  which  I  have  offered. 
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PROMOTIONS  IN  THE  ARMY,  NAVY.  AND 
AIR  FORCE 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Malone’s 
speech, 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  without  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Nevada  losing  his  right  to  the 
floor,  to  send  to  the  desk  numerous 
routine  nominations  for  promotion 
favorably  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Arihed  Services,  in  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force,  with  the  request  that  they 
be  confirmed,  as  in  executive  session, 
and  that  the  President  be  notified. 

I  request  that  this  matter  may  appear 
at  the  end  of  the  remarks  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nevada,  so  as  not  to  break  into 
the  continuity  of  his  speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
O’Conor  in  the  chair).  Is  there  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  consideration  as  in  execu¬ 
tive  session,  of  the  nominations  referred 
to  by  the  Senator  from  Maryland? 
Without  objection,  the  nominations  are 
confirmed;  and,  without  objection,  the 
President  will  be  immediately  notified. 
UNANIMOUS  -  CONSENT  REQUEST  TO 

CLOSE  DEBATE  ON  TAFT-RUSSELL 

amendments', 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Malone’s 
speech, 

Mr.  WHERRY-  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  an  inquiry? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I;  ask  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  if  he  will  permit  me,  with¬ 
out  prejudicing  his  iflght  to  the  floor,  to 
make  a  unanimous-consent  request  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  time  to  vote  on  the  Taft 
amendment? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
for  any  request  that  the  Chair  decides 
will  not  jeopardize  my  Eight  to  the  floor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Nebraska  desires  to  submit  a  unan¬ 
imous-consent  request.  The  Chair  hears 
no  objection. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  unanimous-consent  re¬ 
quest  and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  unanimous-consent  request. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Ordered,  That  at  the  hour  of  2  o’clock  p.  m. 
on  tomorrow  (Friday,  April  1)  general  de¬ 
bate  on  the  pending  Taft-Russell  amend¬ 
ments,  providing  for  a  10-percent  reduction 
in  funds,  jshall  close,  and  that  the  Senate 
proceed  tq>  vote  on  said  amendments  en  bloc 
or  upon  ajiy  amendment  that  may  be  pending 
or  that  may  be  proposed  thereon:  provided. 
That  in  the  event  any  amendment  may  be 
proposed  after  said  hour,  the  mover  thereof 
may  hefwe  15  minutes  in  which  to  explain 
same,  fend  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  FoiWign  Relations  may  also  have  15  min¬ 
utes  tfi  reply  thereto. 

Mf.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  let  me  say  that  I  am 
'surprised  at  the  request.  I  discussed 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  not  more  than  15  minutes  ago 
this  very  question.  I  told  him  that  I 
would  make  a  unanimous-consent  re¬ 
quest  along  that  line.  He  said,  “Do  not 
fio  it.  The  Senator  from  Missouri  has 
a  long  speech  and  he  will  object.  The 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  has  a  long 
speech,  and  he  will  object,  and  I  want  to 
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wait  until  those  two  Senators  get  their 
speeches  out  of  their  systems.”  Now, 
before  such  a  unanimous  consent  is  sug¬ 
gested  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  is,  as 
usual, "''trying  to  take  over  the  leadership 
of  the  Senate,  I  therefore  object  to  the 
unanimous-consent  request  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  WHEttftY.  Mr.  President,  I  with¬ 
draw  my  request. 

Mr.  MALONE,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  proceedings 
regarding  the  submission  of  the  unani¬ 
mous-consent  request  be  placed  in  the 
Record  following  my  address. 

The  VICE  PRESIDE!^.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  that  order  will  be1  made. 

REPLY  TO  HON.  WINSTON  &CHURCHILL 

After  the  conclusion  of  Mi^Malone’s 

speech 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President/wester- 
day  afternoon  the  distinguished  Senior 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Conn  all  Y^^in- 
serted  in  the  Record  a  telegram  fi 
Winston  Churchill.  The  proceedings  ai 
pear  on  page  3559  of  the  Record.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  spoke  as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  referring  to  page  3335  of 
the  Congressional  Record  of  March  28,  I 
want  to  quote  very  briefly  from  a  colloquy 
between  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Jenner]  and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  Langer].  The  following  occurred: 

‘'Mr.  Langer.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen¬ 
ator  yield? 

"Mr.  Jenner.  I  yield. 

"Mr,  Langer.  Is  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
familiar  with  the  fact  that  during  the  Span- 
lsh-American  War  the  same  Winston  Church¬ 
ill  who  now  brags  that  he  is  half  American, 
took  up  arms  for  Spain,  and  fought  against 
the  United  States,  and  did  all  he  could  to 
defeat  us?” 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Jenner] 
then  made  a  reply  which  it  is  not  necessary 
to  read  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  received  a  telegraphic 
message  from  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  regard¬ 
ing  this  colloquy  and  the  charges  brought 
against  him  by  the  Senator  from  North  Da¬ 
kota  [Mr.  Langer],  and  I  wish  to  ask  the 
clerk  to  read  the  telegram. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Without  objection, 
the  Clerk  will  read  the  telegram  as  requested. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  March  30,  1949. 
Senator  Tom  Connally,  / 

'  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Connally:  I  understand 
that  a  statement  was  lately  made  Jin  the 
Senate  to  the  following  effect  begins  Mr. 
Langer  "Is  the  Senator  from  Indiana  familiar 
with  the  fact  that  during  the  Spanish- 
American  War  the  same  Winston  Churchill 
who  brags  that  he  is  half  American  took  up 
arms  for  Spain  and  fought  against  the  United 
States  and  did  all  he  could  to  defeat  us?” 
Mr.  Jenner,  "My  reply  is  that  I  do  not  blame 
Winston  Churchill  for  that.  He  was  repre¬ 
senting  his  country.  Re  was  doing  what  he 
thought  was  best  for  his  country.” 

The  statement  made  by  Mr.  Langer  is  en¬ 
tirely  devoid  of  truth.  I  visited  Cuba  and 
was  with  the  Spanish  Army  as  an  observer 
during  the  months  of  November  and  Decem¬ 
ber  1895.  There  was  then  no  question  of 
the  United'States  being  involved  in  a  war 
with  Spain.  This  war  did  not  in  fact  begin 
until  February  1898,  or  more  than  2  years 
after  I  had  left  Cuba. 

I  should  be  grateful  if  you  felt  able  to  con¬ 
tradict  this  false  charge  by  stating  the  facts 
to  the  Senate  so  that  the  truth  appears  in 
your  Record. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Winston  S.  Churchill. 


The  Senator  from  Texas  continued : 

Mr.  Connally.  Mr.  President,  as  we  all 
know,  the  war  with  Spain  did  not  occur  until 
the  spring  of  1898.  I  happen  to  know,  be¬ 
cause  I  was  a  soldier.  I  was  not  stationed 
in  Cuba — I  did  not  get  that  far— but  I  was 
stationed  in  Florida,  Alabama,  and  other 
places  during  that  war,  so  that  I  have  a  fairly 
good  idea  as  to  when  the  war  began. 

Mr.  Churchill,  in  his  telegram,  states  that 
he  visited  Cuba  in  1895,  and  was  there  a 
month  or  more  as  an  observer.  He  was  not 
in  uniform;  he  was  not  a  soldier;  he  was  an 
observer  with  the  Spanish  Army.  He  stated 
that  he  left  Cuba  in  the  winter  or  fall  of 
1895,  approximately  3  years  before  war  against 
Spain  was  declared  by  the  United  States.  I 
think  Mr.  Churchill  is  entitled  to  this  vindi¬ 
cation,  and  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  ask¬ 
ing  the  Senator  from  Nevada  to  give  me  2  or 
3  minutes  to  put  into  the  Record  the  tele¬ 
gram  which  has  been  read. 

I  was  trying  to  be  courteous,  and  I  had  the 
oflice  of  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Langer]  notified  that  I  was  going  to  say  some¬ 
thing  which  would  be  of  interest  to  him  so 
that  he  could  be  present.  I  wanted  the  Sena¬ 
tor  to  know  all  the  facts. 

Mr.  Langer.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
L  yield?  I  am  entitled  to  an  opportunity  to 
reply. 

Malone.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like 
■vets  much  to  continue  my  remarks. 

Langer.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  a 
change  to  reply;  but  I  shall  not  ask  it  at 
this  time.  If  I  cannot  be  extended  that  cour¬ 
tesy,  I  shall  reply  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Prekdent,  so  far  as  the  courtesy  of 
my  distinguished  friend  is 'concerned,  I 
did  not  knowterhen  I  came  to  the  Senate 
that  he  was  gonag  to  discuss  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill  or  thafthe  had  a  telegram  from 
him.  However,  twice  upon  the  Senate 
floor  on  previous  occasions  I  had  made 
the  identical  statement  I  made  at  the 
time  I  interrogated  the  distinguished 
Senator  from, Indiana  [life,  Jenner].  On 
April  18,  1946,  nearly  3  yefes  ago,  I  spoke 
on  the  same  subject  on  the 
Senate,  as  appears  in  the  Co'S 
RECORD  at  page  3963.  I  read 
from  my  speech  at  that  time : 

Mr;  President,  the  Winston  Churd^lll  to 
whom  the  Senator  referred  is  the  same  Win¬ 
ston  Churchill  who  so  hated  the  Unshed 
States  of  America  that  during  the  Spanis 
American  War  he  took  up  arms  in  behalf  of 
Spain  against  the  United  States.  He  wanted 
to  wipe  out  the  United  States  of  America  at 
that  time,  and  he  wants  to  wipe  her  out 
today.  As  a  young  man  24  years  of  age,  and 
as  a  newspaper  reporter  in  Cuba,  he  joined 
the  army  of  Spain  in  order  to  fight  the 
United  States  of  America.  He  is  the  man, 
Mr.  President,  whom  the  Democratic  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  United  States  Senate  invited 
to  address  the  Senate.  I  wonder  what  some 
of  the  Spanish-American  war  veterans,  whom 
he  tried  to  kill,  thought  about  it.  Churchill 
was  24  years  of  age  when  the  Maine  was’ 
blown  up  in  Habana  Harbor.  He  was  there 
as  a  press  correspondent,  and  later  although 
he  was  a  Briton,  he  joined  the  Spanish  Army. 
Yet  the  Members  of  the  Senate  listened  to 
that  cunning  hypocrite  when  he  addressed 
the  Senate  only  a  few  short  months  ago.  He 
came  to  this  country  after  World  War  I  in 
order  to  get  all  the  money  he  could  obtain 
out  of  the  taxpayers  of  America.  Now  he  is 
back  again.  I  wish  to  show  you,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  utter  contempt  in  which  some 
Englishmen  held  President  Wilson.  I  wish 
to  read  from  chapter  III  of  the  book  which 
I  now  hold,  a  book  written  by  a  man  who  is 
in  this  country  now,  or  at  least  was  here  a 
few  days  ago,  in  an  attempt  to  obtain  a 
loan  of  $4,000,000,000.  This  is  what  he  said  in 
November  1919,  when  the  British  hides  had 
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been  saved,  and  when  the  British  thought  it 
was  safe  to  tell  the  truth. 

Mr.  President,  the  Record  shows  that 
my  friend,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Connally],  was  present 
on  that  occasion  and  answered  the  roll 
call. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  But  I  was  not  pres¬ 
ent  on  the  second  occasion  when  the 
Senator  spoke. 

Mr.  LANGER.  A  few  days  later,  Mr. 
President,  I  again  spoke  on  the  subject, 
and  as  my  friend  said,  his  name  does  not 
appear  on  the  roll  call  at  that  time.  I 
spoke  on  the  9th  day  of  May,  and  I 
read  an  excerpt  from  my  speech  on  that 
day  from  page  4724  of  the  Congressional 
Record  ; 

Last  week  I  made  the  statement  that  Win¬ 
ston  Churchill  fought  on  the  side  of  Spain 
against  the  United  States  of  America.  From 
the  State  of  our  minority  leader  comes  an 
editorial  which  denies  that,  and  say  it  is  not 
true,  that  I  am  entirely  in  error. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  made  my  statement 
I  looked  the  matter  up.  I  might  say  that 
this  newspaper,  called  the  Telegraph  and 
Press-Herald,  of  Portland,  Maine,  says  that 
Churchill  enlisted  in  1895,  and  was  not  fight¬ 
ing  against  the  United  States,  that  he  had 
left  before  the  American  boys  got  to  Cuba. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  in  my  hand  Inter¬ 
national  Who’s  Who  for  1943  and  1944,  and 
I  wish  to  read  from  the  sketch  of  Mr. 
Churchill.  I  presume  Mr.  Churchill  pre¬ 
pared  this  article  himself,  because  that  is 
customary,  as  every  Senator  on  this  floor 
knows.  I  read  from  Who’s  Who: 

"Rt.  Hon.  Winston  Spencer  Churchill,  C. 
H„  M.  P.,  Hon.  LL.  D.  (Harvard),  F.  R.  S., 
F.  R.  C.  S.;  British  politician  and  writer;  son 
of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill;  born  1874,  edu¬ 
cated  Harrow  and  Sandhurst.” 

I  continued: 

It  says  he  entered  the  army  in  1895,  and 
served  in  Cuba  with  Spanish  forces  against 
the  Americans.  That  is  right  here  in  Inter¬ 
national  Who’s  Who.  He  served  in  the  Span¬ 
ish-American  War  against  the  Americans.  If 
any  Senator  doubts  that,  I  wish  to  show  the 
article  to  him.  Any  Senator  can  come  to  my 
desk  here  and  read  it. 

From  there  he  went  to  Africa,  fought  in 
the  Boer  War,  and  did  everything  he  possibly 
could  against  those  poor  Dutch  in  the  Boer 
War,  did  everything  he  could  to  wreck  them. 
He  has  been  fighting  on  the  side  of  aristoc¬ 
racy  and  fascism  all  his  life,  and  did  all  he 
Id  to  wreck  this  country,  going  to  Cuba 
arm  fighting  against  it.  That  is  the  man  the 
Senate  invited  to  come  here  and  address  the 
Senaffc.  If  there  had  been  a  Spanish-Ameri¬ 
can  War  veteran  in  the  Senate,  Winston 
ChurchiH  would  have  been  trying  to  kill  him 
while  he  Was  fighting  under  the  Spanish  flag. 
I  say  again,  that  is  the  record.  A  record  is  a 
very  good  thing  to  have  at  hand  at  times 
when  a  newspaper  criticizes  a  Senator.  We 
are  used  to  criticism.  I  do  not  mind  it  a  bit. 
I  have  taken  my  sl^are  of  it.  The  statement 
in  the  Maine  newspaper  is: 

"Senator  Langer  for  perhaps  the  first  time 
in  his  life  is  in  error.”  \ 

I  will  tell  the  editor  tnw,  so  far  as  I  know, 
I  have  never  yet  been  in  efepr. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not\jiticizing  the 
distinguished  Senator  front  Texas,. the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee.  I  understand  Churchill  very 
properly  sent  that  telegram  to  him.  But 
as  I  was  saying,  I  did  not  know  anything 
about  what  was  coming  up  when  I  came 
to  the  Senate  Chamber,  but,  very  fortu¬ 
nately,  I  am  fully  prepared  on  this  mat¬ 
ter  since  on  two  other  occasions  I  have 
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^tanderstand  how  he  could  have  fought 
afeainst  the  United  States  troops,  when 
th&.United  States  did  not  enter  the  war 
untft.April  1898. 

I  h&ye  nothing  further  to  say,  except 
that  is  a,  very  unfortunate  incident  that 
a  distinguished  foreigner,  who  has  con¬ 
sistently  expressed  himself  on  the  plat¬ 
form  and  though  the  press  as  a  friend 
of  the  United  States,  should  be  attacked 
in  the  United  States  Senate,  in  the  re 
spects  I  have  pointed  out,  which  do  not 
seem  to  me  to  be  supported  by  any  proof 
whatever. 

Mr.  LANGER  and  Mr.  CHAVEZ  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena 


tor  from  North  Dakota.  \ 
Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  Preside! 
know  what  further  proof  any 
man  would  want  than  a 
statement  in  three  different 


I  do  not 
sonable 
own 
lica- 
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tions  of  Who’s  Who  in  different  parts  of 
the  world.  What  was  Mr.  Churchill’s 
strategy?  When  he  came  to  the  United 
States  there  was  not  one  word  in  the 
American  Who’s  Who  to  the  effect  that 
he  had  ever  enlisted  with  the  Spanish 
forces  to  fight  against  the  United  States 
But  when  he  went  over  to  see  Joe  Stalin, 
when  he  talked  with  Joe  Stalin,  he  could 
-say,  “You  may  be  afraid  of  me,  because 
I  am  half  American.  But  here  is  the 
International  Who’s  Who.  I  will  show 
you,  Joe.  I  will  show  you  right  here.  It 
is  on  page  144.  I  am  not  an  American. 
Why,  I  joined  the  Spanish  Army.  1 1 
joined  the  Spanish  Army,  and  I  fought  ' 
against  the  Americans,  surely.”  It  is  the  f 
typical  foreign  propagandist  who  can  go 
to  a  country  friendly,  the  United  States, ", 
point  to  a  book  and  say  one  thing,  and 
then  can  go  to  a  foreign  country  and 
say  exactly  the  opposite. 


EXTENSION  OP  EUROPEAN  RECOVERY 
PROGRAM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1209)  to  amend  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ  and  Mr.  LUCAS  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sorry  this  matter  has  come  up.  I  respect 
Mr.  Churchill.  I  do  not  know  all  of  his 
state  of  mind.  I  believe  that  my  good 
friend  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
is  wrong  in  his  accusation  to  the  effect 
that  Mr.  Churchill  fought  against  the 
United  States.  It  is  true,  possibly,  not 
only  that  Mr.  Churchill  represented  the 
British  Army,  but  even  that  in  1895  men 
from  the  United  States  Army  could  have 
been  in  Cuba  as  observers  for  the  United 
States  Army. 

The  only  point  I  would  make  that 
might  contribute  something  to  the  de¬ 
bate,  which  I  hope  is  drawing  to  a  close, 
so  that  the  Senate  may  be  allowed  to 
act  on  the  unfinished  business,  is  this: 
Spain  has  been  brought  into  the  picture. 
It  appears  that  in  the  minds  of  certain 
of  our  colleagues  they,  in  the  best  of 
faith,  believe  that  Mr.  Churchill  might 
have  contributed  something  as  against 
the  interests  of  the  United  States  when 
Spain  had  control  of  Cuba.  But  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  philosophy  involved  in  the 


pending  bill,  speaking  as  to  whether  it  is 
a  good  thing  for  this  country  to  help 
the  nations  of  western  Europe,  and 
whether  Mr.  Churchill  is  correct — and 
personally  I  believe  he  is — in  advocating 
and  in  favoring  the  proposal  now  being 
considered  by  the  Senate,  I  should  say 
that,  in  addition  to  the  countries  now 
included  among  those  who  are  to  be 
helped  by  the  ECA  program,  if  we  mean 
what  we  are  professing,  if  the  theory  of 
the  bill  is  right,  if  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations  is  correct  in  its  philosophy 
of  extending  help  to  the  western  Euro¬ 
pean  countries,  then  Spain  should  also 
be  included. 

I  know  it  has  been  stated  by  those  who 
are  now  opposing  the  so-called  Commu¬ 
nists  that  Spain  might  have  been  of  some 
use  to  the  Germans  during  the  late  war. 
Only  last  week  I  caused  to  be  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
which  was  published  in  the  Daily  News 
of  this  city,  written  by  Mr.  William  Philip 
Simms,  wherein  he  quoted  Winston 
Churchill  to  the  effect  that  as  a  matter 
of  fact  Spain  helped  the  United  States, 
England,  and  the  other  allied  nations, 
more  than  she  helped  the  Germans.  She 
was  placed  in  a  most  difficult  situation  in 
Europe.  But  if  we  are  in  earnest  in  fight¬ 
ing  communism,  if  we  are  sincere  about 
it,  and  really  mean  it,  why  should  we 
agree  apparently,  more  with  the  Commu¬ 
nists  of  Italy  and  the  Communists  of 
France  and  Germany — yes,  and  of  Eng¬ 
land,  if  you  please — than  with  those  in 
Spain,  who  have  been  fighting  commu¬ 
nism,  even  looking  at  it  from  a  selfish 
national  standpoint.  I  do  not  believe  we 
are  selfish.  I  think  we  are  trying  to 
further  the  Marshall  Plan  in  order  that 
other  nations  may,  with  our  help,  and 
through  our  efforts  try  to  reach  the 
standard  we  now  have  in  our  democracy. 

I  am  confused,  I  may  say  to  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations,  that  when  we  are  supposed  to  be 
fighting  communism,  and  when  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  supposed  to  be  directed  against 
communism,  when  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  asked  to  provide  more 
than  $5,000,000,000  for  that  purpose,  the 
only  nation  in  Europe  that  fought  com¬ 
munism  is  altogether  left  out  of  the  pic¬ 
ture.  Those  who  are  sincere  in  fighting 
communism,  those  who  believe  that  the 
philosophy  behind  the  effort  is  sound, 
are  rather  confused  when  they  see  that 
Portugal  is  included,  Italy  is  included, 
and  France  is  included,  and  when  per¬ 
haps  the  supporters  of  communism  in 
England  will  get  some  benefit  from  the 
legislation,  poor  Spain,  the  only  country 
to  drive  Communists  out  of  its  borders, 
is  left  out.  I  hope  it  is  not  a  mistake. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  LONG.  Along  the  line  the  Senator 
was  discussing,  is  it  not  also  true,  that 
from  a  strictly  military  point  of  view,  if 
Spain  were  included  in  the  alliance,  and 
if  this  country  with  the  associated  na¬ 
tions  were  ever  forced  into  war,  and  the 
armies  of  the  enemy  came  through 
northern  Italy  and  through  France  and 
were  successful,  at  least  the  Allies  would 
have  the  Pyrenees  Mountains  to  which 
they  might  retreat,  thereafter  to  make 
another  stand,  if  Spain  were  included  in 


the  alliance,  whereas  there  would  be  no 
such  place  if  Spain  were  left  out? 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Besides  having  the 
geographical  protection  which  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Louisiana  has  so  finely  out¬ 
lined,  we  would  not  have  in  Spain  the 
millions  of  Communists  who  are  in  Italy 
and  France. 


;  Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President, 
lothing  could  be  said  on  the  floor  of 
,he  Senate  of  the  United  States  which 
:ould  detract  from  or  add  to  the  stand- 
ng  of  Winston  Churchill.  At  a  time 
vhen  the  world  was  desperately  in  need 
if  leadership  in  western  Europe,  this 
listinguished  guest  of  our  country  stood 
ike  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar  against  the 
forces  of  fascism  and  nazism  which 
hreatened  to  overwhelm  the  world.  His 
>lace  in  history,  I  believe,  is  Secure. 
Vhen  most  of  us  in  this  Chamber  shall 
lave  long  passed  into  oblivion,  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  believe  in  a  free,  democratic 
world  will  be  saying  a  prayer  of  thank¬ 
fulness  that  the  world,  in  its  most  des¬ 
perate  hour,  produced  a  man  of  the 
haracter,  the  capacity,  the  ability,  and 
he  courage  of  Winston  Churchill,  the 
ormer  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain. 


RECESS 


Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  before  the 
Senate  takes  a  recess  until  11  o’clock 
omorrow  morning,  I  wish  to  announce 
hat  it  is  the  hope  of  the  majority  leader, 
md  other  Senators  who  are  interested 
n  the  pending  legislation,  that  we  may 
;onclude  the  debate  tomorrow.  There- 
’ore  I  think  I  am  justified  in  saying  that 
ve  will  work  rather  late  tomorrow  eve- 
ling. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  yield  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TAFT.  What  is  meant  by  “rather 
ate”?  Does  the  Senator  mean,  until  10 
/clock? 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Yes. 

Mr.  President,  with  that  announce- 
nent,  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
ecess  until  11  o’clock  tomorrow  morn- 
ng. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
/clock  and  51  minutes  p.  m.)  the  Sen- 
ite  tobk  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Friday, 
\pril  1^.949,  at  11  o’clock  a.  m. 

NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  Marchs.  31  (legislative  day  of 
(larch  18),  194S 

Appointments  nfc.  the  Regular  Army 
The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
nent  in  the  Regular  \rmy  of  the  United 
States  in  the  grade  of  ’second  lieutenant, 
inder  the  provisions  of  section  506  of  the 
Pfficer  Personnel  Act  of  1947\Public  Law  381, 
!0th  Congf),  effective  June  lK  1949,  subject 
o  physical  qualifications,  anck  with  dates 
>f  rank  to  be  determined  by  tfl^_  Secretary 
>f  the  Army: 

Earl  R.  Adams 
James  E.  Allred 
George  M.  Alter,  0955119 
Roger  E.  Anthony 
Elvin  H.  Asher,  0957734 
Laurie  V.  Atkinson 
Jay  W.  Atman 
:  James  A.  Bailey 
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lewis  G.  Bailey 
rit^iry  B.  Baldwin 
Francis  E.  Ball 
De  Forrest  Ballou 
Paul  A.  Bander 
John  J.' -Banks 
Metullus  A-  Barnes,  Jr. 
Clarence  D.  Barry 
Robert  L.  Bary 
James  W.  Behtley 
Robert  J.  Bereris 
Leon  W.  Berg,  Jr.,  0948636 
Howard  C.  Berry 
Kenneth  D.  Billings 
Eugene  R.  Biringer 
Thomas  B.  Blake 
Willard  R.  Bliss 
Frank  E.  Bloomenshine, 
Samuel  E.  Bolt,  0957406  % 

Lester.  M.  Bornstein 
Donald  M.  Bowman 
Spencer  M.  Bracey 
David  A.  Brlssette 
Thomas  L.  Brooks  III 
Wesley  H.  Brower 
Latham  H.  Brown,  0953725 
Orlando  B.  Brown 
Rex  N.  Brown 
Harold  H.  Brunkhorst 
James  E.  Bunch,  0947793 
Owen  W.  Burnham 
John  T  Buss 
John  W.  Bussey 
Jack  Cambron 
James  G.  Campbell,  Jr. 
Richard  F.  Casper 
Jack  C.  Castleberry 
Samuel  W.  Cathcart 
Eugene  H.  Cathrall 
David  G.  Chase 
William  M.  Church 
Benjamin  E.  Clark 
James  M.  Clark 
Burton  Clifton 
Loren  C.  Coatney 
Frank  Cohn,  0958916 
Merrill  R.  Cohn,  0957305 
Grady  A'.  Cole,  0947957 
James  W.  Collier,  0954139 
Herbert  W.  Condor,  0956976 
William  C.  Conrad 
Charles  D.  Coppinger 
Duane  L.  Corbin 
Howard  J.  Costello 
Charles  B.  Costen,  0954640 
Roy  E.  Couch 
Harris  B.  Craig 
Robert  T.  Craig 
Richard  P.  Crowley 
Henry  E.  Damon 
Robert  L.  Damrel 
Harold  L.  Davis 
Ovid  M.  Davis,  0954991 
Preston  A.  Davis 
Robert  V.  Decareau 
Hamilton  C.  de  Jong 
Royce  D.  Delmatler 
William  L.  Denend,  0949839 
William  D.  Devitt 
Malcom  Dick 
Paul  J.  Dickerson,  095439b 
William  P.  Dickson,  091)4711 
Thomas  J.  Dilbeck 
Ralph  P.  Dixon,  J; 

Stephen  F.  Dodd 
Richard  J.  Dohej^y,  0958157 
Henry  J.  Dom^fkowski 
David  D.  Dudley 
Billy  C.  DuRant 
Clarence  V  Dye,  0959889 
James  »/ Edgar,  Jr.,  0954664 
John  G.  Eichorn,  Jr. 
Jamas'  H.  Evans 
Robert  R.  Evans 
lomas  C.  Evans,  0956609 
Carl  R.  Fassnacht 
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Charles  S.  Felner 
John  S.  Finlay  III 
Robert  W.  Fisher.  0957138 
Austin  T.  Flagg 
Paul  S.  Fleming 
Wallace  N.  Fluckey,  0949459 
Robert  F.  Fly  0957845 
George  L.  Ford 
Frank  L.  Frailey 
Haywood  G.  France 
Robert  T.  France 
Donald  P.  Frandsen 
Oscar  R.  Frandsen,  0953821 
Rayfield  S.  Froeba,  Jr. 

John  C.  Gall 

Charles  W.  Galloway,  0953968 
Casimer  S.  Gappa 
Oscar  M.  Garcia,  0954654 
Lyle  J.  Garitty,  Jr. 

Marvin  H.  Gibbs 
Marc  A.  Girard 
Elder  G.  Glenn,  Jr. 

Frederick  I.  Glover.  0955375 
Arthur  L.  Godfrey,  0956362 
Carl  F.  Godfrey,  0955686 
John  E.  Gray,  O954C10 
William  T.  Green,  0958042 
Kenneth  E.  Gregg,  Jr. 

Sidney  M.  Groom,  Jr. 

Charles  A.  Grosche,  0960181 
i^arl  M.  Guelzo,  0957453 
vAllen  R.  Guillot 
falter  E.  Gunter 
ederick  H.  Gygax 
Frederick  J.  Haesemeyer 
Alleii.  K.  Hall 
Arthu^F.  Halverson 
Louis  FY  Hamman 
Charles  t>.  Hammell,  Jr. 
Beltron  R  'Hancey 
Richard  L.  Hansford,  09 
Albert  H.  Hi 
Oscar  J.  Harrii 
Thomas  C. 

Duane  Hayes 
Ralph  P.  Hebei 
Harold  P. 

Harold  D.  He: 

Glen  M.  Hemsiey 
Lin  wood  F.  Hendrickson,  Jr. 
Lewis  B.  Herring  III 
Richard  G.  Hicks 
Charley  H.  Hlppert 
Robert  C.  Hirst 
George  E.  Hjorth,  0957530 
Kenneth  H.  Holloway 
Robert  L.  Horey 
Warren  W.  Houghton 
James  E.  Hughes,  0955655 
James  E.  Hughes,  Jr. 

Robert  B.  Hurley 
Milton  L.  Ilgenfritz 
Benjamin  F.  Ivey,  Jr.,  0958283 
Winston  R.  Jacobs,  0956597 
Calvin  R.  James,  Jr. 

Nevon  F.  Jeffcoat 
Hubert  J.  Jensen 
Thomas  L.  Johnson 
Douglas  C.  Jones,  0955567 
George  M.  D.  Jones,  0955183 
James  M.  Jung 
Mark  I.  Jurras,  Jr. 

Francis  L.  Kafka 
Andre  M.  Kahn 
Archer  W.  Kammerer,  Jr. 
Charles  C.  Kellogg 
Neal  D.  Kennedy,  0955869 
Milton  E.  Key 
Lemuel  G.  King,  0956982 
Albert  C.  Kitlas,  0955658 
*  Louis  H.  Knipling,  Jr.,  0960539 
Richard  C.  Kohl 
Jurgen  M.  Kruse 
Thomas  S.  Landis 
Albert  M.  Lapides 
Arthur  E.  LaPorte,  Jr. 

Narian  G.  Larsen 
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Malcolm  P.  Latham,  Jr. 

Robert  W.  Lauber 
James  P.  Laughlin,  Jr. 

Elbert  E.  Legg,  0949647 
Francis  R.  Lengefeld 
Anthony  R.  Lentini 
Richard  M.  Levin 
Giles  F.  Lewis,  Jr. 

Jack  S.  Liles 
Thomas  D.  Lind 
Richard  T.  Lindgren 
Ronald  A.  Liston 
Kenneth  E.  Lively 
Leon  R.  Livingston,  , 

Richard  A.  Lodwicfe 
Flynn  V.  Lea  g,  Jj 
Thomas  C.  Lyoj 
William  F.  Ma^tee, 

Richard  E.  Mack 
Robert  A.  Mampel 
George  P.Alandanls 
John  Fyfilarias,  0947915 
FrancyrR.  Marshall 
Miltafi  J.  Marshall 
Dajro  L.  Martin 
Samuel  J.  Martin,  Jr. 

Terard  J.  Maynard 
rJohn  P.  McBride 
James  L.  McCarthy 
Max  L.  McCausland 
George  W.  McClure,  Jr.,  0954104 
Marvin  R.  McClure,  Jr. 

David  D.  McConaghy 
Charles  E.  McCrary 
Richard  V.  McGarey 
Charles  I.  McGinnis 
Paul  A.  McGowan 
Robert  B.  McJilton,  Jr. 

Harry  W.  Meador,  Jr. 

Sinclair  L.  Melner 
Glenn  W.  Metcalf,  Jr. 

Jules  A.  E.  Meylan 
Donald  L.  Miller 
Rowlan  L.  Miller 
Charles  G.  Mitchell,  Jr. 

Raymond  A.  Mix 
Andreas  J.  Moller,  0953805 
Donald  H.  Monroe 
James  T.  Moore 
Merl  M.  Moore,  Jr. 

William  H.  Moore 
John  W.  Mueller,  Jr. 

Francis  X.  Munisteri 
Edward  L.  Murphy,  Jr. 

John  B.  Murphy,  Jr.,  0948683 
Clive  E.  Murray,  Jr.,  0947778 
Michael  Nakonechny,  Jr. 

Robert  C.  Neaiey 
William  J.  Nelson 
Joseph  C.  Nesbitt 
Jack  W.  Nielsen 
John  R.  Nielsen,  0948511 
Oliver  M.  Nikoloff  II 
James  E.  Niles 
Oscar  F.  Noss,  Jr. 

George  A.  Nowak 

Howard  W.  Nunez,  Jr.,  0958109 

Thongas  M.  O’Hara,  0954101 

Robert.  E.  Olson 

Frederick  T.  O'Neill 

Sidney  E  sOrmes,  Jr. 

Donald  M.  palmer 
Richard  A.  Palmer,  0953737 
Dwayne  A.  Panzer,  0947969 
George  M.  Paris 
David  R.  ParrishV 
Carl  R.  Patterson,  0954100 
Noe  O.  Pena 
Edward  W.  Pence 
Oswald  E.  Perkins 
Elroy  F.  Perrien 
George  E.  Peters,  Jr. 

Frank  W.  Philippbar 
Joe  E.  Pierce 
Rocco  Piganell,  0955684 
Thelmus  G.'  Plummer 
Roger  D.  Powell 
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ACADEMIC  FREEDOM  VERSUS  COMMU¬ 
NIST  INDOCTRINATION— ADDRESS  BY 
SENATOR  MORSE 

[Mr.  MORSE  asked  ond  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  on  the 
subject  Academic  Freedom  Versus  Commu¬ 
nist  Indoctrination,  delivered  by  him  to  the 
graduating  class  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  National  Academy,  on  April  1, 
1949,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

CANADA  CUTS  TAXES— EDITORIAL  FROM 
THE  WASHINGTON  (PA.)  OBSERVER 

[Mr.  MARTIN  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Recqrd  an  editorial  en¬ 
titled  “Canada  Cuts  Taxes  To  Halt  Reces¬ 
sion,”  published  in  the  Washington  (Pa.) 
Observer,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

A  LONDON  LONGSHOREMAN  IN 
CALIFORNIA 

[Mr.  KNOWLAND  asked  and  obtained  leave 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  en¬ 
titled  “A  London  Longshoreman  Doesn't  Miss 
California,”  by  Waldo  Drake,  and  an  editorial 
entitled  “In  Spite  of  All  Temptations,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  of  March 
24,  1949,  which  appear  in  the  Appendix.] 

THE  PROPER  APPROACH  TO  SOCIAL  IS¬ 
SUES— EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  ESSEX 
COUNTY  (N.  J.)  DENTAL  SOCIETY  BUL¬ 
LETIN 

[Mr.  MURRAY  asked  ond  obtained  leave 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  “Let  There  Be  Light,”  published  in 
the  March  1949  issue  of  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Essex  County  (N.  J.)  Dental  Society,  which 
appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

WHAT’S  RIGHT  WITH  AMERICA— RADIO 
COMMENTARY  BY  W.  EARL  HALL 

[Mr.  MUNDT  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  radio  com¬ 
mentary  by  W.  Earl  Hall,  published  in  the 
Mason  City  (Iowa)  Globe-Gazette,  which 
appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING  SENATE 
SESSION 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af¬ 
fairs  is  in  the  process  of  holding  a  hear¬ 
ing  upon  the  nomination  of  Governor 
Gruening  to  be  reappointed  as  Governor 
of  the  Territory  of  Alaska.  A  large  num¬ 
ber  of  Alaskan  citizens  have  come  to 
Washington  for  the  purpose  of  testifying 
at  this  hearing.  We  have  been  in  session 
since  shortly  after  10  o’clock  this  morn¬ 
ing.  The  schedule  of  the  committee  will 
be  seriously  interrupted  and  great  incon¬ 
venience  will  be  inflicted  upon  those  citi¬ 
zens  of  Alaska  unless  we  are  permitted 
to  proceed  with  the  hearing  .during  the 
session  of  the  Senate.  I  therefore  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  may  pro¬ 
ceed  with  the  hearing./ 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob¬ 
jection?  / 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to/bbject,  I  wonder  if  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  can  tell  u§  about  how  long  we  shall 
have  to  be  in  that  hearing  while  the  Sen¬ 
ate  is  in  session? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  have  no  means 
of  knowing  exactly  how  long  it  will  be. 
Thei^e  are  at  least  40  persons  whose 
naitfes  have  been  submitted,  but  I  under¬ 
stand  that  only  a  fraction  of  that  num¬ 
ber  will  desire  to  be  heard.  It  was  the 


hope  of  the  chairman  that  the  hearing 
might  be  concluded  today. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  should  like  to  at¬ 
tend  the  hearing,  inasmuch  as  I  am  a 
member  of  the  committee.  I  should  also 
like  to  hear  the  discussion  in  the  Senate 
on  the  pending  question.  However,  in 
view  of  the  statement  of  the  chairman, 

I  shall  not  object. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  permission  is  granted. 

LEAVES  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma  asked  and 
obtained  consent  to  be  absent  from  the 
Senate  beginning  at  5  o’clock  today,  un¬ 
til  Monday  morning. 

Mr.  FREAR  asked  and  obtained  con¬ 
sent  to  be  absent  from  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Tuesday  next. 

TRANSFER  OF  FUNCTIONS  OF  REGIONAL 

AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT  CORPORATION 

TO  THE  SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE- 

CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma  submitted 
the  following  report: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
2101)  to  authorize  the  Regional  Agricultural 
Credit  Corporation  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  to 
make  certain  disaster  or  emergency  loans,  and 
for  other  purposes,  having  met,  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
text  of  the  bill,  and  agree  to  the  same. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
title,  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Elmer  Thomas, 

George  D.  Aiken, 

Milton  R.  Young, 

Clinton  P.  Anderson, 

Allen  J.  EllenSei, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the^enate. 
Harold  D.  Cooley,  \ 
Stephen  Pace,  \ 

W.  K.  Granger, 

Clifford  R.  Hope, 

Aug.  H.  Andresen, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob 
jection  to  the  present  consideration  of  the 
conference  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  wills 
the  Senator  give  us  an  explanation  of; 
what  the  conference  committee  did? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Pres-; 
ident,  the  report  is  unanimous.  It  ac-[ 
cepts  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill,  which* 
proposes  relief  for  the  persons  who  have: 
suffered  because  of  the  severe  winter  in. 
the  Northwest.  It  makes  available  some; 
unexpended  funds;  no  new  appropriation 
is  called  for,  but  some  unexpended  funds* 
are  made  available,  and  the  report  pro-  , 
poses  to  make  them  available  to  certain 
persons  who  have  suffered  losses  because 
of  the  severe  winter. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Does  this  have  any-, 
thing  to  do  with  the  termination  of  the! 
RAAC  loaning  agency? 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Yes;  I 
think  it  does.  jf 

Mr.  WHERRY.  That  is  involved  imlnis 
matter;  and  from  now  on  the  loans  will 

be  made  by -  / 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  By  the 
Secretary.  / 

Mr.  WHERRY.  By  the  Secretary? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Yes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference  report. 

The  report  was  agr.eed  to. 

WINSTON  CHURCHILL’S  SPEECH— COM¬ 
MENT  BY  SENATOR  MCMAHON 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  press  services  asked  me  yesterday 
to  comment  on  the  speech  which  Mr. 
Winston  Churchill  made  last  night.  I 
herewith  submit  for  printing  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord  my  comment  on  the  speech,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

March  31,  1949. 

Mr.  Churchill  correctly  judges  the  part 
atomic  bombs  play  In  presently  keeping  the 
peace.  However,  we  shall  not  remain  the 
exclusive  possessors  of  the  atomic  bomb  In 
the  future  and  Mr.  Churchill,  unlike  so  many 
others,  realizes  It.  I  believe  that  he  realizes, 
too,  that  the  settlement  of  the  control  of 
armaments  capable  of  mass  destruction  poses 
the  heart  question  of  our  time. 

EXTENSION  OF  EUROPEAN  RECOVERY 
PROGRAM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1209)  to  amend  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  those 
of  us  who  are  deeply  interested  in  the 
passage  of  the  pending  bill  and  also  the 
vote  on  the  so-called  Taft  amendment 
are  extremely  anxious  that  Senators  shall 
remain  in  attendance  during  the  debate 
and  action  on  these  measures.  We  should 
like  very  much  to  have  the  bill  passed 
today.  That  cannot  be  done  unless  Sen¬ 
ators  remain  in  the  Senate  Chamber. 
We  think  the  Senate  has  been  very  lib¬ 
eral  in  allowing  full  and  complete  de¬ 
bate  by  those  who  are  opposing  the  bill 
and  by  those  who  have  amendments  to 
it.  I  simply  wish  to  urge  all  Senators 
to  be  present  if  possible.  We  do  not 
desire  to  have  a  session  tomorrow;  but 
the  majority  leader  advises  that  unless 
we  complete  action  on  the  bill  today,  he 
will  insist  upon  having  a  session  of  the 
Senate  tomorrow. 

So  in  the  interest  of  proper  consider¬ 
ation  and  in  the  interest  of  obtaining 
action,  I  hope  all  Senators  will  be  pres¬ 
ent  and  will  permit  us  to  discuss  this 
matter  and  dispose  of  it  promptly  during 
the  day. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
would  like  to  make  this  statement  for 
the  benefit  of  all  Senators:  The  Chair’s 
attention  has  been  called  by  the  clerks 
at  the  desk  to  the  fact  that  a  habit  has 
grown  up  among  Senators  to  come  into 
the  Chamber  after  a  quorum  call  has 
been  completed  and  the  result  an¬ 
nounced,  and  have  their  names  put  on 
the  roll  as  if  they  were  here  at  the  time 
when  the  roll  was  called.  That  sort  of 
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habit  makes  it  difficult  to  obtain  a 
quorum;  because  if  a  Senator  can  come 
in  after  the  quorum  call  has  been  con¬ 
cluded  and  still  can  have  his  name  placed 
on  the  roll  call  as  if  he  had  been  present 
at  the  time  when  the  roll  was  called, 
there  is  no  inducement  for  him  to  be 
here  to  answer  to  his  name  when  the 
roll  is  called.  That  is  a  violation  of  the 
rules,  of  course. 

Prom  now  on,  no  Senator’s  name  will 
be  placed  on  the  roll  as  having  been  pres¬ 
ent,  after  the  completion  of  the  call,  un¬ 
less  he  actually  is  present  and  answers 
to  his  name  when  called.  So  if  a  Sena¬ 
tor  does  not  actually  answer  to  his  name 
in  accordance  with  the  rule,  his  name 
will  not  go  on  the  roll  call  as  being  pres¬ 
ent. 

There  is  no  rule  for  the  practice  which 
has  developed;  it  is  simply  something 
which  has  grown  up  here  as  a  habit, 
somewhat  like  Topsy;  but  it  makes  it  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  obtain  the  presence 
of  quorums;  because  if  Senators  can 
continue  to  indulge  in  that  practice,  they 
can  remain  in  their  offices  perhaps  all 
day  long,  and  yet  get  their  names  on  the 
roll  call.  Frequently  it  is  very  difficult 
under  such  circumstances  to  have  Sena¬ 
tors  really  in  attendance  in  the  Senate 
Chamber. 

So  all  Senators  are  now  given  notice 
that  if  they  are  not  in  the  Chamber  in 
person  to  answer  to  a  roll  call,  their 
names  will  not  be  placed  on  the  record. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  should  like  to  make  an 
observation  along  the  lines  of  the  proper 
procedure  in  debate  today.  As  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Texas  has  well  said,  I  think  we 
have  been  more  than  lenient  and  kind 
in  permitting  this  issue  to  be  debated 
rather  fully,  and  certainly  the  rules  of 
the  Senate  have  not  been  strictly  en¬ 
forced  at  all  in  that  connection.  I  am 
the  last  one  who  would  desire  to  do  that; 
but  in  order  to  expedite  matters,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  rule  in  respect  of  yielding 
for  a  question  only  should  be  fairly  strict¬ 
ly  enforced,  and  no  Senator  should  make 
a  speech  of  5  or  10  or  15  minutes  in  some 
other  Senator’s  time.  I  know  it  is  done 
almost  constantly,  and,  as  a  general  rule, 
we  do  not  object.  But  we  are  moving 
into  the  last  phases  of  the  consideration 
of  this  bill,  and  it  seems  to  me  we  should 
have  the  rules  enforced  today.  I  believe 
that  if  we  debate  the  issue,  we  can  con¬ 
clude  action  on  this  matter  before  night. 
As  the  able  Senator  from  Texas  has  said, 
if  we  are  not  able  to  do  so,  we  shall  have 
to  come  back  tomorrow,  because  of  the 
deadline  that  is  involved. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  I  intend  to  vote 
against  the  Taft  amendment  and  all 
other  amendments  to  reduce,  in  an  arbi¬ 
trary  manner  the  over-all  authorization 
as  unanimously  reported  by  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  I  desire  to  take  a 
few  minutes  of  the  time  of  the  Senate  to 
explain  why  I  shall  take  such  a  position. 

No  Member  of  the  Senate  is  more 
deeply  concerned  than  am  I  over  the 
mounting  expenditures  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  heavy  burden  of 
taxation  necessary  to  support  such  ex¬ 


penditures.  No  Member  of  the  Senate  is 
more  anxious  than  am  I  to  reduce  these 
expenditures  and  ultimately  to  reduce 
the  tax  burden,  to  say  nothing  of  avoid¬ 
ing,  if  possible,  an  increase  in  the  tax 
burden  at  this  session  or  the  next  session. 
But,  Mr.  President,  in  approaching  a 
problem  of  expenditure  I  attempt  to  dif¬ 
ferentiate  between  essential  and  nones¬ 
sential  expenditures.  In  my  opinion  a 
military  establishment  to  protect  us  from 
the  consequences  of  attack  in  the  event 
we  should  become  so  unfortunate  as 
again  to  be  involved  in  war,  involves  an 
essential  expenditure.  And  I  deem  even 
more  essential  than  a  military  establish¬ 
ment,  assumed  to  be  capable  of  winning 
a  war  if  we  get  involved  in  one,  any  pro¬ 
gram  reasonably  calculated  to  keep  us 
out  of  war.  Certainly  nothing  could 
equal  the  cost  of  another  war,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  added  destruction  of  civ¬ 
ilization  as  we  have  known  it. 

There  are  Members  of  this  distin¬ 
guished  body  who  do  not  think  that  a 
continuation  of  ECA  and  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  cooperating  democracies  of 
Europe  is  any  contribution  to  the  future 
peace  of  the  world.  They  are  entitled  to 
their  viewpoint.  I  am  very  happy  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  large  majority  of  this  body 
is  of  the  opinion  that  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  democracies  of  Europe  with  our 
help — and  certainly  there  is  no  assur¬ 
ance  that  they  can  be  rehabilitated  with¬ 
out  it — is  a  contribution  to  peace  that 
justifies  the  necessary  expenditure.  So, 
I  anticipate  that  when  we  come  to  vote 
on  the  Taft  amendment  which  proposes 
a  horizontal  cut  of  10  percent  of  the 
Administration’s  fund  and  10  percent  of 
the  fund  going  to  meet  the  dollar  short¬ 
ages  of  the  cooperating  countries,  the 
real  issue  which  will  divide  us  will  not  be 
that  the  program  is  a  contribution  to 
peace,  in  that  it  will  be  calculated  to  stay 
the  hand  of  a  possible  aggressor,  but  that 
the  amount  proposed  is  more  than  is 
reasonably  needed  for  such  an  under¬ 
taking. 

I  shall  not  take  the  time  of  the  Senate, 
because  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee  has  already  said  we  would 
like  to  complete  action  on  this  bill  today 
if  possible,  to  make  any  elaborate  argu¬ 
ment  on  the  subject  of  the  need  for 
international  cooperation.  The  program 
was  wonderfully  explained  to  us  in  the 
opening  speech  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Connally],  and  in  the 
equally  eloquent,  cogent,  and  persuasive 
speech  by  the  distinguished  senior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Vandenberg], 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
great  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

I  was  also  impressed  with  the  testi¬ 
mony  Ambassador  Harriman  gave  to  the 
committee  on  this  point,  and,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  I  am  satisfied  no  Mem¬ 
ber  of  this  body  has  read  all  the  584 
pages  of  printed  testimony  taken  before 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  I  shall 
take  the  liberty  of  merely  reading  several 
paragraphs  from  the  testimony  of  Am¬ 
bassador  Harriman  on  the  point  of 
whether  we  need  a  program  of  this  kind 
and  what  the  alternative  to  it  would  be. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen¬ 
ator  yield? 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  For  a  ques¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  KEM.  For  a  parliamentary  in¬ 
quiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Virginia  cannot  yield  for  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  will  yield  for  a 
question  only,  and  I  hope  that  it  will  be 
pertinent. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President.  I  have  this 
question  to  ask - 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
cannot  yield  for  a  parliamentary  in¬ 
quiry. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator - 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion  only. 

Mr.  KEM.  The  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri  had  been  recognized,  and  yielded 
to  other  Senators  for  formal  matters,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  proposed  to  address  the  Sen¬ 
ate  at  some  length. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
may  say  that  the  present  occupant  of 
the  Chair  had  not  recognized  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Missouri,  prior  to  routine  mat¬ 
ters.  The  Chair  later  recognized  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  understood  the  Chair  to 
recognize  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  No. 

Mr.  KEM.  As  I  recall,  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  said  he  proposed  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  Senate  at  some  length,  and 
would  yield. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
recognized  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
during  the  presentation  of  routine  mat¬ 
ters,  but  had  not  recognized  him  prior 
to  that  time. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  may  add  to  what 
the  Chair  has  said  to  my  distinguished 
colleague  that  I  was  watching  very 
closely  to  see  who  would  be  recognized, 
because  I  knew  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri  planned  to  speak  at  considerable 
length  on  this  subject,  and  I  had  only 
planned  to  speak  extemporaneously  for 
10  or  15  minutes.  Moreover,  I  have  an 
urgent  call  to  return  to  the  Subcommit¬ 
tee  on  the  Treasury  and  Post  Office  sup¬ 
ply  bill  which  must  consider  and  act  upon 
an  urgent  appropriation  bill.  There¬ 
fore,  I  was  keeping  close  account  of  what 
was  happening  here,  to  the  end  that  I 
might  make  the  statement  I  now  wish  to 
make. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Colorado? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  whether  he  read 
in  the  press  this  morning  a  United  Press 
dispatch  from  London,  dated  March  31, 
reading  as  follows; 

Britain  ended  its  1948  fiscal  year  tonight 
with  a  budget  surplus  of  831,000,000  pounds 
($3,324,000,000),  sources  close  to  the  Treas¬ 
ury  disclosed.  This  13  42,000,000  pounds 
($168,000,000)  more  than  had  been  estimated, 
the  sources  said. 

My  question  is.  Can  the  Senator  say 
that  the  United  States  is  going  to  end  Its 
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fiscal  year  with  any  surplus,  while  Brit¬ 
ain  is  ending  hers  with  a  surplus  of  $3,- 
000,000,000,  and  while  we  are  proposing, 
as  I  understand,  to  tafc^  out  of  a  deficit 
the  money  to  be  sent  to  Great  Britain? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  has 
asked  me  four  questions,  and  I  cannot 
answer  them  all  with  one  answer.  But  I 
shall  start  down  the  line  and  answer 
them  as  best  I  can. 

No.  1.  I  did  not  read  the  United  Press 
story. 

No.  2.  I  learned  a  few  years  ago  not  to 
believe  everything  I  read  in  the  news¬ 
papers. 

No.  3.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  United 
Kingdom  has  in  a  reality  the  kind  of 
surplus  to  which  the  news  story  referred, 
because  it  has  solemnly  and  definitely 
made  a  demand  upon  us  to  meet  a  dollar 
shortage  of  approximately  a  billion  dol¬ 
lars. 

No.  4.  I  do  think  we  shall  face  a  def¬ 
icit  in  our  current  fiscal  year,  as  esti¬ 
mated  in  the  President’s  budget  last  Jan¬ 
uary,  of  $600,000,000,  and  it  may  be 
more  than  that,  because  the  revenue 
anticipated  at  that  time  may  not  be 
realized,  and  we  shall  not  know  until 
after  April  20  whether  the  March  returns 
showed  a  collection  for  1948  of  the  sum 
anticipated  when  the  President  submit¬ 
ted  his  budget  to  us  in  January  of  the 
current  session. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  an¬ 
other  question? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Colorado  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  whether  he  read 
the  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Lon¬ 
don,  dated  March  31  of  this  year,  read¬ 
ing  as  follows : 

Britain  disclosed  today  that  it  plans  to 
loan  Russia  9,000,000  pounds  ($36,000,000) 
for  purchase  of  nonmilitary  supplies  from 
Britain  in  the  next  12  months. 

I  ask  the  Senator  that  question,  and  I 
also  ask  this  question:  Is  the  Senator 
able  to  make  a  distinction  between  non¬ 
military  goods  and  military  goods,  in 
these  days  of  modern  warfare,  when  all 
goods  have  a  potential  military  value? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  has 
asked  me  three  questions  in  one,  and  I 
shall  try  to  answer  each  one  of  them. 

'  No.  1.  I  did  read  the  item  to  which  he 
refers. 

No.  2.  Great  Britain  is  lending  Russia 
pounds  sterling,  and  not  dollars.  Great 
Britain  does  not  have  a  shortage  of 
pounds  sterling.  She  does  have  a  short¬ 
age  of  dollars. 

No.  3.  The  goods  to  be  furnished 
Russia,  as  indicated  in  the  story  to  which 
my  friend  refers,  were  to  be,  very  defi¬ 
nitely,  nonmilitary  goods.  The  Senator 
asked  me  if  there  was  any  difference 
between  military  and  nonmilitary  goods, 
and  I  say,  yes,  there  is  a  very  great  dif¬ 
ference  between  nylon  hosiery  and  an 
airplane,  for  instance.  We  want  to  re¬ 
habilitate  Great  Britain,  the  best  ally 
we  have,  an  ally  from  whom  we  have  in¬ 
herited  our  democratic  principles,  as 
well  as  our  language,  our  religion,  and 


our  culture ;  an  ally  who  has  always  been 
brave  to  make  a  fight  for  personal 
liberty,  and,  I  am  convinced,  is  one  ally 
at  least,  without  casting  any  aspersions 
on  any  others,  who  will  stand  up  and 
make  a  fight,  as  Mr.  Winston  Churchill 
so  eloquently  said  at  Boston  last  night. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  have  not  yet 
finished  answering  the  question  asked 
me  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Excuse  me. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  There  is  no  dif¬ 
ference  whatever  between  Great 
Britain’s  making  a  loan  of  a  few  million 
pounds  sterling  to  Russia  to  buy  non¬ 
military  supplies  from  her  textile  mills 
and  making  a  loan  to  purchase  some 
drugs,  for  instance,  and  a  few  other 
items  which  are  mentioned  in  the 
article. 

The  article  also  said  that  some  British 
agency  would  very  carefully  screen  and 
rescreen  everything  that  went  out  under 
the  loan  to  Russia  in  order  to  make  cer¬ 
tain  that  not  one  single  item  of  military 
value  would  be  shipped  out  of  England 
to  Russia.  If  Great  Britain  can  find  a 
market  for  her  woolen  goods  and  her 
textiles  generally,  I  do  not  have  to  tell 
the  Senator  that  the  United  States  will 
not  need  to  take  them.  Great  Britain 
has  to  sell  them  somewhere.  Would  we 
not  rather  have  the  textiles  go  out  of 
Great  Britain  to  Russia  than  have  them 
come  here  and  compete  with  the  textile 
mills  of  New  England  and  of  the  South? 
We  must  be  consistent  one  way  or  the 
other  about  this  proposition.  If  we  want 
people  to  be  our  friends,  and  if  we  want 
help  in  the  event  a  nation  too  big  for  us 
to  handle  alone  should  jump  on  us,  we 
must  adopt  a  policy  of  live  and  let  live, 
or  else  we  must  do  what  I  shall  read 
directly  from  the  testimony  of  Ambas¬ 
sador  Harriman. 

Yes;  we  can  keep  all  our  dollars  at 
home.  We  can  tell  everyone  to  “go  to,’’ 
if  we  want  to.  We  can  say,  “We  are  not 
concerned  about  what  happens  to  you.” 
We  can  become  an  armed  camp;  but  what 
will  it  cost  in  the  end,  not  only  in  the  loss 
of  world  trade  but  in  the  establishment 
of  a  military  outfit  that  could  compete 
with  a  government  which  can  use  200 
divisions  when  we  do  not  have  10 
which  could  compete  through  making 
submarines  faster  than  we  can  build 
them?  We  must  compete,  if  it  comes  to 
that  kind  of  a  conflict,  with  a  govern¬ 
ment  that  has  direct  control  over  300,- 
000,000  persons  in  its  own  country  and, 
as  Mr.  Churchill  raid  last  night,  is  rap¬ 
idly  gaining  control  over  the  900,000,000 
persons  in  China  and  India.  Where 
would  we  be?  We  would  be  on  this  con¬ 
tinent,  which  we  call  North  America, 
without  a  friend  in  the  world,  without  a 
military  base,  and  with  no  trade  except 
among  ourselves. 

I  trust  I  have  answered  all  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  question. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  have  another  question,  if  the  Sen¬ 
ator  will  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Is  it  another  news 
item  on  which  the  Senator  wants  me  to 
comment? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  It  is  in 
regard  to  the  loan  to  Russia.  Does  the 


Senator  realize  that  it  is  a  loan,  and  is 
not  an  exchange  of  goods;  that  Great 
Britain  is  furnishing  the  money  to  enable 
Russia  to  buy  goods  from  Great  Britain? 
An  additional  question  is  this:  Does  the 
Senator  not  believe  that  if  England 
should  make  similar  loans  to  a  great 
many  nations,  she  could  sell  the  surplus 
goods  about  which  the  Senator  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  complains? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  asks 
me  four  different  questions  in  one  ques¬ 
tion.  He  asks  if  I  realize  it  is  a  loan. 
I  trust  the  Senator  realizes  that  Great 
Britain  has  a  managed  currency  which 
is  not  geared  to  gold,  and  can  print 
money  just  as  easily  as  we  can  print 
money — and  that  is  what  both  of  us  are 
doing.  I  realize  that  Great  Britain  has 
no  shortage  of  pounds  sterling.  I  real¬ 
ize  that  Russia,  with  all  her  faults,  has 
been  honest  in  the  payment  of  her  debts, 
and  the  loan  would,  on  the  basis  of  a 
business  transaction,  be  a  sound  loan, 
whereas  a  loan  to  Greece  might  be  in 
a  different  category,  because  Greece  is 
bankrupt. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Does  not  the  Senator  real¬ 
ize,  however,  that  by  taking  the  men  and 
materials  required,  the  British  are  di¬ 
verting  materials  which  might  go  to 
dollar  areas  and  reduce  the  payments 
we  are  called  upon  to  make? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  true  at  all,  because,  up  until  this 
year — I  do  not  know  about  this  year — 
the  textile  mills  in  Great  Britain  have 
been  operating  from  60  to  65  percent  of 
capacity,  because  they  did  not  have  a 
market  for  what  they  could  produce.  A 
man  who  is  trained  to  weave  cloth  can¬ 
not  be  employed  to  make  steam  engines. 
Industries  must  be  operated  by  men 
trained  to  the  particular  work.  Great 
Britain  is  now  seeking  a  market  for  the 
things  she  has  traditionally  made  and 
exported.  In  a  few  days  or  a  few  weeks 
or  a  few  months,  when  we  come  to  con¬ 
sider  the  reciprocal-trade-agreement 
program,  no  Senator  is  going  to  be  more 
vigorous  in  his  opposition  to  that  pro¬ 
gram  than  is  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Ohio,  because  he  does  not  want  to 
take  into  this  country  the  things  which 
the  program  contemplates  we  will  take 
on  a  mutually  profitable  basis.  You  will 
ask  us  to  turn  down  that  program.  You 
will  not  want  this  country  to  take  one 
yard  of  cloth  or  one  pair  of  knit  socks 
that  will  compete  in  any  way  whatever 
with  goods  manufactured  in  this  Nation. 
You  have  never  yet  voted  for  reciprocal 
trade  agreement. 

Mr.  TAFT.  That  is  not  the  fact.  I 
voted  for  a  reciprocal-trade-agreement 
act  of  last  year. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  stood  on  this 
floor  for  an  hour  to  show  what  a  farce 
that  agreement  was.  Please  do  not  tell 
me  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio  favored 
it,  when  he  hamstrung  it  so  it  could  not 
possibly  work.  I  know  something  about 
reciprocal  trade  agreements,  and  I  know 
what  a  farce  the  bill  of  last  year  was. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Do  I  correctly  understand 
that  the  Senator  is  in  favor  of  admitting 
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goods  which  will  destroy  American 
industry? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Please  do  not  try 
to  put  words  into  my  mouth.  We  are 
taking  at  this  time  more  imports  than 
ever  before  in  our  history,  and  they  have 
not  destroyed  American  industry.  If  the 
Senator  will  be  good  enough  to  go  back 
to  1929,  before  our  bankers  led  us  into  a 
whirl  of  bank-credit  inflation  and  broke 
our  backs  over  the  barrel  of  the  stock 
exchange,  he  will  find  in  that  year,  when 
our  farmers  had  the  highest  level  of  pros¬ 
perity  in  their  history,  when  our  indus¬ 
tries  had  the  largest  employment,  the 
largest  pay  rolls,  and  the  largest  earn¬ 
ings,  that  we  took  more  imports  than  in 
any  previous  year  in  all  our  history. 

So  it  is  not  a  fact  that  imports  destroy 
our  prosperity.  On  the  contrary,  they 
tend  to  balance  the  economy  by  which 
our  farmers  can  keep  going,  by  which  our 
automobile  manufacturers  can  keep  go¬ 
ing,  by  which  our  machine  tool  producers 
can  keep  going,  by  which  the  business 
machine  tool  manufacturers  can  keep  go¬ 
ing,  by  which  our  dollar  watch  factories, 
if  there  is  a  desire  that  we  make  any 
more  dollar  watches,  can  keep  going,  and 
our  sewing  machine  factories  can  keep 
going.  But  I  shall  not  keep  going,  be¬ 
cause  I  know  I  can  never  convince  the 
Senator.  He  is  against  the  whole  pro¬ 
gram. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
wishes  to  state  that  it  is  a  violation  of  the 
rules  to  refer  to  another  Senator  in  the 
second  person.  The  Chair  has  called  at¬ 
tention  to  that,  and  it  seems  to  the  Chair 
the  rule  should  be  observed.  Further¬ 
more,  inasmuch  as  the  Chair  is  going 
to  be  asked  to  enforce  the  rules  governing 
debate,  the  Senator  can  yield  only  for  a 
question,  not  for  a  statement. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  shall  yield,  but 
before  I  yield,  I  have  somewhat  of  a  moral 
commitment  to  the  junior  Senator  from 
Missouri,  who  is  all  steamed  up  to  go,  and 
I  told  him  I  would  take  only  10  or  15 
minutes.  I  should  rather  finish  and  then 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  TAFT  and  Mr.  KEM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  yield,  and,  if  so, 
to  whom? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Does  not  the  Senator  feel 
that  by  diverting  goods  for  shipment  to 
Russia,  when  the  English  might  be  build¬ 
ing  up  their  textile  industry  and  ship¬ 
ping  textiles  to  the  dollar  areas,  they  are 
diverting  goods  and  manpower  from  a 
source  which  will  reduce  their  deficit,  so 
that  we  have  to  advance  so  much  more 
money? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  dollar  area  to  which  Great  Britain 
could  ship  her  goods,  except  to  the  United 
States.  She  is  trying  to  get  us  to  take 
all  we  are  willing  to  take.  Resentment  is 
being  built  up  now  every  week  and  every 
month  against  the  possibility  that  we  are 
taking  too  much,  and  when  the  bloom  of 


the  inflation  rose  has  begun  to  fade,  ex¬ 
cessive  imports  would  be  very  disastrous 
to  our  domestic  economy.  Great  Britain 
knows  that.  They  are  just  as  smart  as 
we  are,  if  I  may  say  so,  and  I  think  it  is  a 
very  good  thing  if  Great  Britain  and  the 
other  participating  countries  can  find 
means  of  rebuilding  their  essential  in¬ 
dustries  without  expecting  too  much  of 
us  in  the  way  of  furnishing  dollars,  of 
which  they  have  an  acute  shortage. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Does  not  the  Senator 
realize  that  the  moment  the  British  stop 
exports  to  the  dollar  areas — and  the  dol¬ 
lar  areas  include  South  America,  Can¬ 
ada,  and  many  other  countries  besides 
the  United  States — we  are  then  called 
upon  to  give  them  the  dollars? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  true.  I  wish  I  had  time  really  to 
expound  the  philosophy  of  that  for  the 
Senator,  but  I  desire  to  come  to  the  point 
we  are  really  discussing,  because  with  all 
due  deference  to  my  distinguished  col¬ 
leagues  who  have  been  debating  this  is¬ 
sue  for  nearly  2  weeks,  very  few  of  them 
have  stuck  to  the  issue.  I  concede  their 
right  to  talk  about  anything  they  please, 
and  certainly  when  I  have  held  the  floor 
on  one  occasion  for  6  hours,  I  cannot 
blame  any  other  Senator  for  exercising 
the  same  privilege.  But,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  now  getting  into  some¬ 
thing  of  a  log  jam,  I  think  it  would  be  in 
the  interest  of  friendship  and  brotherly 
love  if,  when  we  have  an  essential  bill 
before  us,  we  could  center  on  that  bill, 
discuss  the  bill  all  we  care  to,  but  talk 
about  the  bill,  and  then  vote.  Then, 
when  the  Atlantic  Pact  comes  before  the 
Senate,  let  us  talk  about  that,  and  when 
the  ,  reciprocal  trade  agreement  bill 
comes  up,  talk  about  that.  I  think  that 
would  promote  orderly  procedure  as  re¬ 
lating  to  the  legislative  program. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Was  it  not  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  who  diverted  attention  to 
the  reciprocal  trade  agreement  question, 
rather  than  the  Senator  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Oh,  yes ;  because  I 
had  to  answer  the  Senator  from  Ohio, 
since  he  raised  an  issue  which  involved 
that  one  question. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for 
one  more  question? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  TAFT.  If  the  aid  to  Britain  shall 
be  cut,  in  a  rather  minor  degree,  assum¬ 
ing  they  get  a  10-percent  cut,  equally 
with  others,  under  the  amendment — it 
might  be  smaller  or  larger  according  to 
what  the  Administrator  might  decide — 
does  the  Senator  realize  that  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  has  other  assets  by  which  she  could 
easily  make  up  the  deficiency  if  she  had 
to  do  so? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  was  coveting  the 
opportunity  to  get  to  the  point  where  I 
could  tell  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Ohio,  and  any  other  colleagues  who  do 
me  the  honor  of  sitting  here  to  hear  my 
extemporaneous  views  on  this  subject, 
that  I  did  not  by  any  means  intend  to 
commit  myself,  morally  or  in  any  other 
way,  to  the  full  amount  of  this  authori¬ 
zation,  by  voting  against  the  amendment 
proposed  by  my  distinguished  colleague 


from  Ohio.  I  do  not  consider  that  any 
Member  of  the  Committee  on  Appro¬ 
priations  will  be  bound  by  such  a  vote, 
or  that  any  Member  of  the  Senate  will 
be  bound  by  such  a  vote.  But  I  do  in¬ 
tend  to  indicate,  if  I  get  the  chance,  why 
I  think  it  would  be  far  more  orderly, 
far  more  effective,  far  more  logical,  to 
analyze  this  program  with  the  technical 
staffs,  first  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  then  of  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Appropriations,  and  then  bring 
the  matter  back  to  the  floor  where 
amendments  could  be  offered,  consid¬ 
ered,  and  voted  on  just  as  well  as  they 
could  be  offered  today.  But  if  without 
a  full  knowledge  of  what  is  involved  we 
make  an  arbitrary  cut,  we  will  have  tied 
our  hands  and  the  hands  of  the  Com¬ 
mittees  on  Appropriations,  no  matter 
what  a  full  investigation  of  the  facts 
might  disclose  to  be  the  urgent  minimum 
needs  of  these  dollar-hungry  countries, 
whose  rehabilitation  will  mean  much  to 
us. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Is  the  Senator  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  British  have  on  de¬ 
posit  with  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  securities  of  the  value  of 
$900,000,000,  against  which  their  obliga¬ 
tions  now  to  the  RFC  amount  to  only 
$132,000,000,  so  that  they  have  a  borrow¬ 
ing  power,  if  they  wish  to  exercise  it — 
of  course,  the  money  would  have  to  be 
repaid — of  more  than  $750,000,000,  to 
make  up  a  deficit  of  perhaps  $94,000,000, 
assuming  the  figures  to  be  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  In  the  spring  of 
1946,  when  I  spoke  in  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  in  behalf  of  the  loan  to 
Great  Britain,  I  went  fully  into  the  assets 
Great  Britain  had  in  this  country  and 
the  assets  she  had  pledged  with  the  RFC. 
She  has  pledges  with  the  RFC,  which  at 
that  time  amounted  to  about  $500,000,- 
000,  and  the  assets  amounted  to  some¬ 
thing  in  excess  of  $600,000,000.  I  did 
not  know  that  the  loan  had  been  reduced 
as  much  as  it  has  been.  I  think  it  is 
very  fine  and  very  commendable  of  the 
British  to  have  so  reduced  it.  But  I  also 
know  that  included  in  the  assets  the 
Senator  is  discussing  are  certain  trust 
assets  belonging  to  Americans,  which 
have  been  left  to  British  relatives,  and 
that  it  would  be  morally  unjust  if  Great 
Britain  liquidated  those  and  spent  the 
proceeds  for  governmental  purposes, 
when  they  are  private  property.  And 
the  British  are  honorable  people. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Having  borrowed  $425,- 
000,000  on  those  securities,  which  debt 
has  now  been  reduced  to  $132,000,000, 
from  the  income  from  securities  alone, 
does  the  Senator  think  there  would  be 
any  great  moral  objection  to  their  bor¬ 
rowing  the  same  money  again? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Let  us  consider 
the  facts  which  existed  when  they  bor¬ 
rowed  it.  They  were  under  the  German 
guns,  and  did  not  know  whether  they 
would  have  anything  left.  They  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  appeal  of  Churchill  when 
he  said,  “We  will  fight  on  the  land,  on 
the  water,  and  in  the  air,  until  we  win 
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the  victory."  That  is  when  they  bor¬ 
rowed  the  money,  and  now  that  the  war 
is  over  and  they  have  won  the  victory, 
they  do  not  want  to  confiscate  private 
property  for  governmental  purposes. 
Let  us  be  fair  and  consider  the  condi¬ 
tions  when  they  borrowed  it,  and  why 
they  borrowed  it. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Does  the  Senator  object 
to  my  stating  the  figure  so  that  it  will 
be  in  the  Record?  I  think  the  Senator 
is  correct  in  saying  that  originally  it  was 
$600,000,000.  I  am  advised  by  the  RFC 
today  that  those  securities  are  worth 
$900,000,000,  and  much  of  that  amount 
is  owned  by  the  British  Government, 
only  a  part  of  it  is  borrowed.  The  rest 
was  taken  by  the  British  Government 
and  the  owners  reimbursed.  At  that 
time  they  borrowed  $390,000,000.  That 
was  the  maximum.  That  has  been  re¬ 
duced  to  $132,000,000,  and  the  value  of 
their  securities,  the  same  securities,  has 
risen  to  $900,000,000.  So  that  they  now 
have  an  equity  in  securities  of  some 
$768,000,000. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Frankly,  I  am 
surprised  that  the  securities  are  not 
worth  more  than  that.  I  was  this  morn¬ 
ing  going  over  some  figures  of  the  Migra¬ 
tory  Bird  Commission,  concerning  the 
purchase  of  some  land  in  Wisconsin. 
We  have  bought  in  various  areas  over  a 
million  acres  as  wildlife  preserves  at 
$7  an  acre,  and  when  we  went  to  buy 
some  more  marshland,  to  protect  the 
diminishing  flocks  of  ducks,  the  owners 
asked  as  high  as  $145  an  acre,  and  an 
average  of  $77  an  acre  for  it.  Of  course, 
that  is  high,  but  values  now  are  inflated. 
The  cost  of  everything  in  this  country 
has  gone  up. 

Mr.  President,  if  some  other  Senator 
does  not  have  a  pertinent  question  to 
ask,  I  shall  endeavor  to  return  to  my 
original  theme.  I  was  proposing  to 
quote  a  paragraph  or  two  from  the  hear¬ 
ings  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  which  I  said,  comprise  584 
pages.  I  make  the  assertion,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  that  no  Member  of  this  body  has 
read  the  whole  volume.  If  there  is  any 
Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  Senate 
floor  who  has  read  those  584  pages,  I 
yield  for  him  to  rise  and  say  so. 

That  testimony  is  divided  into  four 
general  categories.  Mr.  Hoffman  and 
his  aides  told  what  had  been  done  in 
Europe.  He  told  of  the  progress  that 
had  been  made  over  there.  He  told  what 
they  proposed  to  do,  and  he  told  what  he 
thought  it  was  going  to  cost.  At  least 
one  part,  of  more  than  100  pages  of 
this  volume  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  is 
devoted  to  a  discussion  and  an  analysis 
of  what  the  cost  would  be.  That  is  the 
only  issue  before  us  now,  because,  as  I 
said,  some  Members  of  the  Senate  are 
going  to  vote  against  this  program  if 
there  are  but  10  cents  in  it,  but  those  of 
us  who  think  the  program  is  headed  in 
the  right  direction  and  that  it  will  mean 
a  contribution  to  peace,  want  to  know 
what  is  necessary  to  be  expended  in  order 
to  do  the  job.  We  do  not  want  to  do  a 
halfway  job.  As  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Vandenberg]  said  last 
year,  if  a  20-foot  rope  is  necessary  to  pull 
a  drowning  man  out  of  the  water,  we  do 
not  v/ant  to  throw  him  a  16-foot  rope 
and  say,  ‘‘It  is  just  too  bad  if  you  cannot 


swim  the  other  4  feet  and  get  to  the  end 
of  the  rope." 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  read  from  the 
hearings  what  Ambassador  Harriman 
said  about  the  over-all  program. 

It  Is  true  that  the  American  people  have 
a  certain  humane  sympathy  in  the  people  of 
western  Europe,  but  I  put  that  aside  rather 
quickly  because  the  sums  are  so  vast. 

A  second  aspect,  of  course,  relates  to  world 
prosperity.  I  think  there  is  an  understand¬ 
ing  in  the  United  States — certainly  I  believe 
it — that  it  will  be  very  difficult  for  us  to  have 
a  prosperous  America  unless  there  is  a  pros¬ 
perous  and  expanding  world  economy. 

The  third  field — 

Now  listen  to  this,  because  it  is  the  gist 
of  the  whole  program: 

The  third  field  is  to  me  the  most  important 
of  all,  and  that  is  the  question  which  is  up¬ 
permost  in  the  minds  of  all  of  us,  and  that 
is  peace  and  security  of  the  United  States. 
The  hope  for  peace,  to  my  mind,  is  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  a  free  society  in  as  large  an  area 
of  the  world  as  possible. 

I  pause  at  this  point  to  comment  again 
on  the  speech  delivered  by  Winston 
Churchill  last  night  when  he  told  about 
the  movement  of  the  anti-God  ideologists 
to  substitute  the  control  of  the  state  for 
individual  liberty.  He  promised  us  in 
that  speech  that  the  British  people  would 
certainly  continue  with  us  to  fight  for 
the  preservation  of  what  we  are  pleased 
to  call  American  Constitutional  liberty. 

I  continue  to  read  from  Ambassador 
Harriman’s  statement: 

In  western  Europe  have  developed  the  dem¬ 
ocratic  traditions  from  which  we  have 
sprung.  We  have  taken  them  and  expanded 
them,  but  there  is  a  community  of  outlook 
in  terms  of  freedom  of  the  state  serving  the 
individual  rather  than  the  individual  serv¬ 
ing  the  state — 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Churchill  used  ex¬ 
actly  that  expression.  I  know  he  has  not 
read  this  testimony.  It  simply  shows 
that  men  with  a  common  objective  are 
thinking  in  common  terms.  That  is  the 
real  essence  of  what  we  are  doing. 

But  there  is  a  community  of  outlook  in 
terms  of  freedom — 

I  repeat — 

of  the  state  serving  the  individual  rather 
than  the  individual  serving  the  state,  and  I 
am  convinced — 

Said  Ambassador  Harriman: 

In  my  own  mind  that  if  we  can  reestablish 
the  vitality  of  western  Europe,  and  I  believe 
we  can,  that  we  will  have  allies  in  the  cause 
of  freedom  and  peace  which,  combined  with 
our  strength,  will  be  in  the  first  place  unde- 
featable,  and  in  the  second  place  will  pre¬ 
vent  another  war. 

He  goes  further  than  I  would  in  that 
respect.  I  do  not  know  what  will  pre¬ 
vent  another  war.  There  never  has  been 
anything  devised  yet  in  human  experi¬ 
ence  that  has  permanently  prevented 
another  war.  Everything  has  been  an 
interlude  between  wars.  But  I  can  look 
back  in  history  and  read  this  fact.  The 
strength  of  Caesar’s  Roman  legions  pre¬ 
served  peace  in  the  world  for  more  than 
400  years.  They  were  so  strong  that  no 
nation  dared  to  challenge  them.  I  feel 
justified  in  saying  that  if  the  initial  vir- 
tures  of  the  Roman  people,  their  vigor, 
their  strength,  their  democracy,  and  their 
sense  of  justice — and  they  were  law¬ 
givers — had  been  preserved  and  not  un¬ 


dermined  by  corruption  and  rotteness 
and  softness  they  might  have  preserved 
the  peace  of  the  world  for  another  400 
years. 

We  are  trying,  Mr.  President,  to  make 
our  people  strong,  to  have  a  military 
establishment  that  will  give  pause  to  any 
aggressor  who  may  seek  to  attack  us;  and 
we  want  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  allies 
like  Great  Britain  and  the  democracies  of 
the  continent  who  are  now  so  eager  to 
cooperate  with  us  in  this  program. 

I  continue  the  reading  from  Ambas¬ 
sador  Harriman’s  testimony: 

And  so  I  want  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
I  believe  that  this  is  an  Investment  in  peace, 
and  if  it  is  carried  through  to  conclusion, 
if  we  do  not  turn  away  from  it,  if  we  carry 
through  with  courage  and  determination, 
we  can  look  forward  to  a  peaceful  world. 

Then  a  question  was  asked  of  the  wit¬ 
ness  by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley].  I  do  not 
have  a  warmer  friend,  a  more  esteemed 
friend,  in  this  body  than  the  senior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Wisconsin.  He  made  a  noble 
and  a  notable  contribution  to  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  issue  that  was  dividing  us 
over  the  proposal  to  change  the  rules  of 
the  Senate,  and  he  makes  a  contribution 
here  which  I  am  very  happy  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  on  this  floor. 
The  question  is  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin: 

Senator  Wiley.  What  is  the  alternative? 
If  we  do  not  go  on,  what  do  we  get? 

Ambassador  Harriman.  I  think  we  face 
living  in  an  armed  camp  for  an  indefinite 
future. 

Senator  Wiley.  And  would  you  be  willing 
to  give  your  estimate  as  to  what  you  think 
that  would  mean  in  addition  to  what  we  are 
spending  for  armed  services? 

I  will  leave  the  testimony  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  make  an  observation.  I  do  not 
know  as  yet  what  we  shall  spend  this 
year  for  armed  services.  I  am  glad  that 
I  am  on  the  subcommittee  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Appropriations  which  will 
have  to  make  the  first  decision  on  that 
matter.  I  understand  the  President’s 
budget  contemplates  about  fourteen  and 
one-half  billion  dollars.  I  understand 
the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  of  the  House  has  proposed 
that  one  and  one-half  billion  dol¬ 
lars  be  added  to  that  sum.  There  seems 
to  be  quite  a  sentiment  in  Congress  as 
well  as  among  the  people  of  the  Nation, 
that  we  would  do  well  to  increase  our 
Air  Force  units  from  the  47  or  48  we  now 
have,  by  at  least  10  more,  and  some 
would  like  to  see  them  increased  to  a 
total  of  70  air  squadrons.  So  I  say  we 
do  not  know  before  we  have  completed 
action  on  the  appropriation  bill  for  the 
armed  services  what  figure  was  being  re¬ 
ferred  to  here.  But  take  it  to  be  what 
you  please,  this  answer  still  is  correct: 

Ambassador  Harriman.  I  am  not  really  In 
a  position  to  give  that  figure.  I  believe  that 
if  the  vitality  of  western  Europe  is  devel¬ 
oped,  as  I  believe  it  will  be,  we  can  hope  for 
a  peaceful  world  at  some  time  in  the  future 
where  our  military  expenditures  need  not  be 
as  high  as  they  are  today,  but  I  would  not 
want  to  predict  when  that  time  would  come, 
because  at  the  moment  the  preservation  of 
peace  depends  very  largely — no,  I  will  not 
say  very  largely;  depends  substantially — 
upon  our  Military  Establishment. 

Senator  Wiley.  What  was  that? 
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Ambassador  Harriman.  I  say  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  peace  depends  upon  the  strength 
of  our  Military  Establishment. 

Senator  Wiley.  Putting  It  concretely,  if  we 
did  not  invest  in  the  Marshall  plan,  you  have 
said  it  would  mean  that  we  would  be  in  an 
armed  camp.  Well,  we  have  not  quite  ar¬ 
rived  at  an  armed  camp  yet.  That  would 
mean  billions  and  billions  on  top  of  what 
we  are  spending  now.  That  is  what  you 
would  mean? 

Ambassador  Harriman.  For  the  indefinite 
future,  with  a  strengthening  opponent 
rather  than  a  reducing  opponent. 

Those  of  us  who  give  some  thought  to 
the  budget  know  that  70  percent  or  more 
falls  in  the  general  category  of  appro¬ 
priations  for  past  wars  and  items  to  pro¬ 
tect  us  against  possible  future  war. 
Only  25  or  30  percent  of  that  budget  is  for 
our  domestic  affairs.  But  I  am  definitely 
of  the  opinion  that  our  major  concern 
today  should  be  with  that  domestic  pro¬ 
gram,  because  as  Ambassador  Harriman 
says,  if  we  adopt  a  constructive  approach 
to  the  problems  of  peace  we  may  find  the 
time  when  we  can  cut  five  or  six  billion 
dollars  from  our  military  establishment 
and  end  the  ECA,  or  military  aid  on  the 
lend-lease  basis  which  we  may  see  fit  to 
give  under  the  Atlantic  Pact,  and  items 
of  that  kind.  They  can  be  temporary. 
It  is  the  domestic  program  that  will  grow 
and  be  permanent.  If  we  do  not  set  our 
hearts  resolutely  against  increases  in 
that  program,  it  may  ultimately  reach  a 
point  equal  to  the  total  of  our  present 
budget. 

I  am  not  too  much  disturbed  about 
what  we  are  putting  into  defense  and 
international  cooperation,  because  if  we 
live  right  and  the  Lord  is  with  us,  and 
we  treat  others  as  we  would  have  them 
treat  us,  there  is  a  possibility,  as  Mr. 
Churchill  said  last  night,  of  a  retreat, 
such  as  took  place  when  Genghis  Khan 
died.  They  had  the  necessary  forces,  but 
possibly  God’s  hand  was  there.  Genghis 
Khan  died,  and  when  they  rushed  back 
to  select  a  new  generalissimo  they  de¬ 
cided  that  they  would  not  set  forth  on 
any  more  conquests.  We  are  not  ask¬ 
ing  for  anybody  to  die,  but  it  is  possible 
for  a  man’s  heart  to  change.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  there  may  be  a  realization 
among  the  Russians  that  it  would  be 
better  for  the  Russian  people,  as  well  as 
their  leaders,  to  cooperate  on  a  friendly 
basis,  rather  than  to  persist  in  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  constant  pressure,  irritation,  and 
threat  of  a  future  conflict. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  Senator  from  Virginia  two  ques¬ 
tions  regarding  his  colloquy  with  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft],  but  I  do 
not  wish  to  ask  them  until  he  reaches  an 
appropriate  point  for  interruption. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Before  I  yield  the 
floor,  I  shall  be  glad  to  come  back  to  that 
point.  I  was  about  to  proceed  to  an¬ 
other  point. 

I  wish  to  come  now  to  the  question  of 
what  should  influence  our  vote  on  the 
Taft  amendment  for  a  horizontal  cut  of 
10  percent. 

I  have  been  discussing  what  I  believe 
to  be  the  majority  sentiment  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate — and  certainly  it  is  the  majority  sen¬ 


timent  of  the  Nation;  make  no  mistake 
about  that.  The  fear  of  war  hangs  like 
a  dark  cloud  over  the  peace  and  content¬ 
ment  of  the  people  of  the  Nation.  They 
want  us  to  do  what  we  reasonably  can  to 
prevent  war,  rather  than  to  assure  them 
that  we  can  win  it.  They  do  not  want  it 
to  start.  The  American  people  believe 
in  international  cooperation.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  millions  listened  to  Win¬ 
ston  Churchill  last  night,  but  there  were 
plenty  of  them,  and  they  were  with  him. 

So  far  as  our  finite  minds  and  human 
limitations  will  permit  us  to  lift  the  cur¬ 
tain  of  the  future,  this  is  the  program 
best  calcu'ated  to  keep  us  out  of  war. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Does  the  Senator  realize 
that  not  a  single  responsible  organiza¬ 
tion  in  this  country  appeared  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  to  op¬ 
pose  the  Marshall  plan? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  No,  I  did  not,  but 
that  confirms  what  I  have  already  said. 
None  of  us  has  read  all  the  hearings. 
I  have  not  read  them  all,  and  I  am  satis¬ 
fied  that  other  Senators  have  not  read 
them  all.  I  know  how  busy  I  am,  and  I 
concede  that  other  Senators  are  just  as 
busy  as  I  am. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  asked  the  question  to 
confirm  what  the  Senator  stated  a  mo¬ 
ment  ago,  that  the  people  of  the  country 
are  supporting  the  program. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  feel  that  way 
about  it,  and  I  appreciate  the  suggestion 
from  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 
No  organized  body  appeared  before  the 
committee  to  oppose  the  program,  and 
the  committee  was  unanimous  in  sub¬ 
mitting  its  report  to  us. 

I  now  take  up  the  question  of  what  Mr. 
Hoffman  said  would  be  the  cost  of  the 
program. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen¬ 
ator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEM.  Did  I  correctly  understand 
the  Senator  to  say  that  no  organization 
appeared  before  the  committee  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  is  what  I 
understood. 

Mr.  KEM.  Will  the  Senator  please  re¬ 
fer  to  page  484  of  the  hearings?  I  invite 
his  attention  to  the  statement  submitted 
by  Merwin  K.  Hart,  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Economic  Council,  Inc.,  of  New 
York  City. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  was  speaking  of  re¬ 
sponsible  organizations. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  question 
which  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
addressed  to  me  was  whether  I  knew  of 
any  responsible  organization  which  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  committee  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  KEM.  Will  the  Senator  direct  his 
attention  to  page  555  of  the  record? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  If  my  distin¬ 
guished  colleague  from  Missouri  will  per¬ 
mit  me  to  do  so,  I  should  first  like  to  in¬ 
vite  his  attention  to  page  9  of  the  record. 
If  he  will  center  his  attention  on  that 
point  in  the  record,  I  shall  be  glad  to  look 
at  some  of  the  pages  to  which  he  refers. 
I  ask  his  leave  to  proceed.  I  have  not 


yet  reached  the  real  issue  upon  which  we 
are  to  vote. 

Mr.  KEM.  If  the  Senator  wishes  to 
make  wild  statements  and  does  not  want 
to  have  them  challenged - 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
for  a  question.  I  am  sure  that  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Missouri  will  have  time  to  pre¬ 
sent  his  views  after  I  conclude. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  two  questions 
in  connection  with  the  colloquy  with  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft]? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  It  is  difficult  for 
me  to  resist  any  request  of  my  distin¬ 
guished  friend  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  appreciate  the  Senator’s 
courtesy.  I  should  like  to  clear  up  one 
question  in  my  own  mind. 

The  colloquy  to  which  I  refer  con¬ 
cerned,  first,  a  loan,  in  pounds,  from  the 
British  Government  to  Russia.  As  I  un¬ 
derstand  the  purpose  of  the  pending  au¬ 
thorization  bill,  it  is  to  help  other  coun¬ 
tries  to  help  themselves.  If  that  will  re¬ 
sult  in  better  trade,  we  will  say,  between 
Russia  and  England,  so  as  to  build  up 
the  volume  of  British  export  trade,  and 
thereby  put  Britain  in  a  better  position, 
eventually  there  will  be  a  better  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  her  to  deal  in  dollars  with  us, 
and  therefore  accomplish  the  object  of 
this  authorization. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  think  that  is  ab¬ 
solutely  correct.  That  is  one  of  the 
points  I  am  coming  to.  When  this  sub¬ 
ject  comes  before  the  Committee  on  Ap¬ 
propriations  we  shall  look  into  it.  Per¬ 
haps  Britain  will  be  a  little  better  off  than 
she  was  last  fall,  when  she  told  us  how 
many  dollars  she  needed.  If  so,  we  can 
reduce  the  amount  of  the  appropriation. 
I  do  not  mean  an  arbitrary,  across-the- 
board  reduction.  But  if  the  figure  re¬ 
quested  for  Great  Britain  is  $1,000,000,- 
000,  we  may  decide  to  reduce  it  to  $750,- 
000,000.  We  shall  recommend  the  allo¬ 
cation  which  we  think  would  be  proper. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  second 
question  is  this:  The  Senator  from  Ohio 
stated  that  the  British  Government  had 
securities  in  this  country  of  a  face  value 
of  $600,000,000,  and  a  market  value  of 
$900,000,000,  on  which  there  are  at  the 
present  time  loans  of  approximately 
$132,000,000.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  ECA  program  contemplates 
both  grants  and  loans.  If  the  British 
Government  has  these  assets  here,  it  is 
perfectly  possible  for  the  ECA  to  get  more 
dollars  into  England  in  the  form  of  loans 
rather  than  grants,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  is  correct; 
and  I  am  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with 
that  idea.  Frankly,  I  have  been  a  little 
disappointed  with  the  cooperating  coun¬ 
tries.  They  do  not  seem  eager  to  say, 
“We  want  a  loan.”  What  they  have 
said — and  it  may  be  only  human  na¬ 
ture — is,  “We  prefer  a  grant.”  But  we 
are  reaching  the  point  where  we  are 
scraping  the  bottom  of  our  financial  re¬ 
sources.  I  feel  that  while  we  are  in  a 
common  undertaking  we  must  ask  of 
others  the  same  type  of  sacrifice  we  ask 
of  our  own  people.  If  we  find  that  Great 
Britain  has  unpledged  securities  which 
she  could  put  up  as  collateral  for  a  loan, 
we  should  insist  on  reducing  the  grant. 
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or  the  unsecured  portion,  and  increasing 
the  amount  of  the  secured  loan. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  once  more,  to  per¬ 
mit  me  to  ask  a  final  question? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  This  is  perhaps 
a  more  personal  question.  The  Senator 
from  Virginia  is  a  member  of  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee,  as  am  I.  I  do  not 
understand  that  by  voting  for  this  au¬ 
thorization — whether  we  vote  for  it  in 
the  full  amount  or  in  the  amount  pro¬ 
vided  by  any  of  the  amendments — we 
shall  be  binding  ourselves  in  any  way 
when  this  question  comes  before  us  in 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  as  to  the 
final  amount  which  we  shall  then,  as 
members  of  that  committee  vote  to 
have  the  Senate  appropriate.  Is  that  a 
correct  statement? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  is  absolutely 
correct.  I  have  said  I  would  assume  no 
moral  obligation  or  other  kind  of  obliga¬ 
tion,  when  I  vote  against  the  Taft 
amendment,  or  later  to  vote  to  cut  the 
appropriation  as  much  as  10  percent,  15 
percent,  20  percent — whatever  we  may 
feel  the  facts  justify  when  the  matter 
comes  before  our  committee;  but  I  do 
not  want  to  have  my  hands  tied  now; 
and  in  that  connection  I  shall  read 
something  which  will  indicate  that  we 
do  not  yet  know  all  the  facts. 

I  am  very  glad  to  have  the  suggestion 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  who  is  on  the  Appropri¬ 
ations  Committee  with  me;  and  I  think 
we  should  call  on  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  who  is  also 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  which 
will  handle  the  EGA  program  appro¬ 
priation,  for  a  statement.  I  am  sure  he 
will  tell  the  Senate  that  no  member  of 
the  subcommittee  and  no  member  of  the 
full  committee  will  feel  in  any  sense 
bound  by  the  vote  of  the  Senate  on  the 
authorization  bill.  We  shall  feel  that  the 
amount  stated  in  the  authorization  is 
the  maximum  to  which  we  can  go;  but 
judging  from  the  debate  and,  perhaps, 
from  the  closeness  of  the  vote — it  may 
be  closer  than  we  think;  I  read  in  the 
newspaper  a  statement  that  the  Taft 
amendment  will  lose  by  only  one  vote, 
but,  of  course,  the  vote  may  be  the  other 
way  around — and  knowing  that  we  face 
a  deficit  this  year  and  next  year,  our 
committee  will,  with  the  greatest  care, 
examine  all  these  items  and  will  cut 
them  down  if  it  thinks  it  proper,  but 
will  not,  I  hope,  cut  them  below  the 
point  where  an  efficient  job  can  be  done. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield,  to  permit  me  to 
ask  a  further  question? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senator 
from  Ohio  used  the  example  of  textiles 
sent  to  Russia  from  the  dollar  areas. 
That  struck  rather  close  to  home,  so  far 
as  a  New  Englander  is  concerned.  Is  it 
not  far  better  to  have  textiles  go  to  Rus¬ 
sia  under  those  circumstances,  and  thus 
permit  the  countries  sending  the  textiles 
to  Russia  to  have  dollars  in  hand — for 
instance,  so  that  England  will  have  dol¬ 
lars  in  hand— which  can  be  used  in  the 
making  of  purchases  in  our  country? 


Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Yes.  For  many 
years  we  in  Virginia  bought  all  our  tex¬ 
tiles  from  New  England ;  but  I  am  proud 
of  the  fact  that  today  we  have  in  Dan¬ 
ville,  Va.,  the  largest  cotton  mill  in  the 
world;  in  fact,  it  is  so  large  that  in  1 
day  that  mill  can  turn  out  a  piece  of  cot¬ 
ton  cloth  which  would  stretch  from  Dan¬ 
ville  to  New  York,  clear  around  the  Em¬ 
pire  State  Building,  and  back  to  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

So  I  think  it  is  a  great  deal  better  to 
have  some  clothes  put  on  the  ragged  Rus¬ 
sians,  and  thus  have  dollars  placed  in  the 
hands  of  persons  in  Europe  who  thus  will 
be  able  to  send  their  orders  to  us  for 
goods  we  produce  and  they  need. 

Mr.  CONN  ALLY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  If  a  vote  on  the  au¬ 
thorization  would  be  binding  on  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Appropriations,  what  would 
be  the  sense  in  having  the  regulation  in 
respect  to  authorizations?  What  good 
would  it  do,  if  the  first  vote  would  be 
binding  on  the  subsequent  vote  as  to  the 
appropriations?  I  think  the  answer  is 
evident.  Of  course  it  is  not  binding. 
Therefore,  the  .Senate  has  adopted  the 
system  of  placing  a  ceiling,  through  an 
authorization,  and  then  allowing  the  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee  the  utmost  lib¬ 
erty  and  freedom  in  fixing  the  details  be¬ 
low  that  ceiling.  Is  not  that  correct? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  is  ab¬ 
solutely  correct.  Of  course  he  knows 
that  in  the  early  days  of  our  Government, 
each  committee  handled  the  appropria¬ 
tions  for  the  matters  under  its  jurisdic¬ 
tion.  At  that  time  it  was  not  the  cus¬ 
tom  to  have,  first,  an  authorization,  and 
subsequently  an  appropriation;  but  each 
committee  would  simply  report  a  bill  to¬ 
gether  with  the  necessary  appropria¬ 
tion.  However,  it  was  found  that  so 
much  specialized  pressure  was  placed  on 
those  groups  that  we  could  not  afford  to 
continue  to  handle  appropriations  in  that 
way.  So  we  ended  that  practice,  and 
said  that  one  committee  would  work  on 
matters  pertaining  to  the  Army,  another 
on  matters  pertaining  to  the  Navy,  an¬ 
other  on  matters  pertaining  to  interstate 
commerce,  and  so  forth,  but  that  when 
a  committee  approved  a  program  calling 
for  an  appropriation  to  implement  it,  the 
appropriation  would  subsequently  have 
to  go  to  an  independent  Appropriations 
Committee  which  would  review  the  whole 
matter  and  would  report  an  appropria¬ 
tion  for  such  funds,  if  any,  as  it  thought 
appropriate  to  implement  the  legislative 
will. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  further  brief 
question? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Yes,  if  it  is  brief, 
for  I  have  an  engagement  which  I  must 
keep. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  think  it  ex¬ 
tremely  important  for  us  to  make  as 
clear  as  possible  in  the  debate  the  fact 
that  the  authorization  cannot  be  taken 
by  the  other  countries  of  the  world  as 
indicating  the  final  amount  which  will 
be  approved.  My  question  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Virginia  is  this:  Have  not  the 


Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Connally], 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Van- 
denberg],  and  other  Senators  empha¬ 
sized  that  point,  so  that  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee  will  be  perfectly 
justified  in  cutting  down  the  amount,  if 
it  feels  that  is  the  proper  thing  to  do? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  agree  100  per¬ 
cent  as  to  that.  No  nation  should  as¬ 
sume  that  the  vote  which  may  be  had 
in  this  Chamber  on  the  authorization 
bill,  or  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
when  the  bill  is  acted  on  there,  commits 
us  to  the  total  of  this  proposed  $5,500,- 
000,000  program. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  realize  that  practically  every 
newspaper  in  the  country  last  year  took 
a  different  position  and  said  that  the 
authorization  was  a  promise  to  the  for¬ 
eign  nations?  Does  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  realize  that  practically  every 
newspaper  in  the  United  States  took  that 
position? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  may  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  that  my  mental  activ¬ 
ities  do  not  cover  so  broad  a  field  as  does 
his  great  mind,  and  when  I  get  through 
reading  the  Virginia  newspapers  I  do 
not  have  much  time  to  read  the  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  and  other 
newspapers.  I  know  they  are  equally  as 
good,  but  they  do  not  vote  in  my  district. 
So  I  cannot  say  what  position  all  the 
newspapers  took,  but  I  do  not  remember 
that  our  Virginia  newspapers  took  the 
position  that  when  we  in  the  Senate  pass 
an  authorization  bill  we  have  bound  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  hog-tied  it 
and  destroyed  its  freedom  of  action. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Yes;  for  a  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Does  not  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  feel  that  an  authorization  made 
at  practically  the  same  time  that  the  cor¬ 
responding  appropriation  is  made  carries 
a  much  greater  obligation  in  respect  to 
the  determination  of  policy  than  does 
one  of  the  usual  authorizations  which 
covers  a  number  of  years? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  concede  that  to 
be  true;  and  when  one  debate  follows  so 
closely  on  the  heels  of  the  other,  and 
when  it  is  argued  here — as  has  been  so 
eloquently  done  by  other  Senators— that 
the  entire  amount  which  has  been  men¬ 
tioned  is  needed,  the  echo  of  that  debate 
may  well  linger  in  these  Halls  as  we  come 
to  vote  on  the  final  appropriation.  But  I 
wish  to  give  assurance  as  solemnly  and 
earnestly  as  I  can  to  my  able  and  distin¬ 
guished  friend  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
that  we  on  the  Appropriations  Commit¬ 
tee  will  look  into  this  matter  in  a  thor¬ 
ough  way  and  will  provide  a  record  from 
which  all  Senators  can  ascertain  the 
facts;  and  then  they  will  have  just  as 
much  right  to  offer  an  amendment  pro¬ 
viding  for  a  reduction  as  they  have  to¬ 
day,  and  then  there  will  be  time  to  con¬ 
sider  that  matter  fully,  by  itself. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  have  further 
time  to  discuss  this  question  because  I 
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have  an  engagement  for  a  meeting  which 
is  most  important.  I  apologize  for  that, 
and  I  also  apologize  profusely  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  for  taking  so 
long,  after  I  said  I  would  take  only  a  few 
minutes,  to  explain  why  I  shall  vote 
against  the  amendments  providing  for 
cuts  in  the  amounts.  So  I  shall  not  take 
time  to  read  all  the  marked  committee 
testimony  I  have  before  me,  but  I  wish 
Senators  would  read  Mr.  Hoffman’s 
statement,  beginning  with  the  third 
paragraph  on  page  9.  In  substance,  he 
said  that  each  dollar-shortage  country 
made  a  survey  of  its  needs  and  presented 
a  request;  that  our  European  agency 
screened  that  request  and  made  reduc¬ 
tions  in  it;  that  the  request  then  came 
to  Washington  and  was  screened  again 
and  reduced  again;  and  that  at  the  end 
of  those  two  careful  screening  processes 
we  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion.  I 
quote  his  exact  words : 

The  aggregate  figure  is  realistic  and  ex¬ 
tremely  conservative,  because  it  is  a  sum 
of  minimums. 

Mr.  President,  now  I  wish  to  bring  out 
two  points.  First  of  all,  there  is  not  one 
word  of  testimony  available  to  any  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Senate  to  contradict  the 
statement  I  have  just  read — not  one 
word.  We  can  sit  here  and  hazard  a 
guess,  of  course;  we  can  say,  “Oh,  well, 
it  is  so  big  that  it  is  bound  to  be  too 
much”;  we  can  say,  “Oh,  well,  we  know 
the  tendency  of  bureaucrats.  They  are 
wasteful;  they  simply  hand  money 
around  freely.” 

We  can  make  such  guesses  and  we  can 
indulge  in  such  upsupported  assumptions, 
of  course.  But  I  challenge  any  Member 
of  the  Senate  to  look  into  the  printed 
record,  which  contains  all  the  testimony 
we  have  before  us,  and  show  one  word  of 
contradiction  of  the  final  concrete  esti¬ 
mate  of  Mr.  Hoffman,  that  in  his  opinion 
it  is  a  minimum,  it  is  realistic,  it  is  con¬ 
servative.  The  record  shows  that  no¬ 
body  in  the  great  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  went  behind  the  statements  of 
Mr.  Hoffman  and  his  aids  that  they  had 
screened  these  things.  The  committee 
does  not  have  the  technical  staff  to  do 
work  of  that  kind.  The  Appropriations 
Committee  does  have  it  on  the  House 
side,  and  the  Appropriations  Committee 
has  it  on  the  Senate  side.  Who  is  going 
to  screen  this  proposal  when  it  goes  over 
to  the  House?  My  old  friend,  Repre¬ 
sentative  Clarence  Cannon,  and  my  old 
friend,  Representative  John  Taber.  They 
are  very  experienced  screeners.  They 
have  hearts  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
economy.  The  appropriation  bill  on  the 
subject  must  first  be  reported  by  their 
committee.  It  then  goes  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  for  consideration  and  debate. 
Then,  when  it  reaches  the  Senate,  it  will 
be  referred  to  the  subcommittee  on  de¬ 
ficiency.  That  is  the  largest  subcom¬ 
mittee  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee,  deliberately  made  so  because 
we  have  among  other  things  this  very 
vital  ECA  program  to  handle,  and  we 
also  have  the  civil  functions  of  the  Army 
to  handle,  as  well  as  deficiencies.  I  say 
the  appropriation  feature  must  be  care¬ 
fully  analyzed,  and  this  one  phase  of  it, 


namely,  the  exact  dollar  needs  of  each 
country,  has  not  been  carefully  analyzed. 

I  have  checked  through  the  hearings 
and  I  have  talked  with  the  chairman  of 
what  is  called  the  watch-dog  commit¬ 
tee.  I  do  not  know  whether  most  of  the 
Senators  know  there  is  such  a  committee, 
but  there  is  a  watch-dog  committee  of 
five,  composed  of  some  of  the  ablest  in¬ 
ternational  bankers  and  economists  in 
the  country.  They  are  checking  and 
screening  all  the  time,  because  they  want 
the  program  to  work,  and  they  want  to 
save  the  American  taxpayer  from  any 
unnecessary  waste.  I  have  the  assur¬ 
ance  of  the  chairman  of  the  watch-dog 
committee  that  his  committee  will  be 
available  on  the  House  side  and  on  the 
Senate  side. 

But  let  us  have  a  full  analysis  of  the 
alleged  dollar  shortages  of  the  partici¬ 
pating  countries  who  have  said,  “We 
need  so  many  million  dollars,”  and  “We 
need  so  many  million  dollars.”  We  are 
going  to  see  that  that  is  screened  in  the 
best  possible  way. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  that  ap¬ 
proach,  I  feel  that  I  am  fully  justified 
in  taking  the  position  I  announced  at 
the  outset  of  my  remarks,  that  I  intend 
to  vote  against  any  horizontal  and  arbi¬ 
trary  cut  in  the  over-all  authorization, 
because  I  think  it  will  be  more  orderly, 
more  effective,  more  in  keeping  with 
sound  legislative  and  administrative 
practices,  to  get  all  the  facts  which  are 
necessary  for  intelligent  decision  before 
we  attempt  to  act. 

AMOUNT  TO  BE  AUTHORIZED  FOR  ECA — 1949 
I.  THE  PROBLEM  OF  EUROPEAN  RELIEF  SHOULD  BE 
LOOKED  AT  IN  ITS  TRUE  PERSPECTIVE 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  I  was  very 
much  interested  in  the  remarks  just 
made  by  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson],  particularly 
in  his  admonition  to  the  Senate  to  place 
the  subject  now  under  discussion  in  a 
tight  compartment,  and  not  to  discuss 
anything  else  in  connection  with  it.  I 
was  particularly  interested  to  note  that 
in  the  very  next  breath  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  was  discussing  reciprocal  trade 
agreements,  and  that  in  the  breath  fol¬ 
lowing  he  was  discussing  operations  in 
the  State  of  Wisconsin  under  the  migra¬ 
tory-bird  law. 

I  think  that  well  illustrates  the  fact 
that  unfortunately  the  problem  of 
European  relief  is  only  one  of  many  im¬ 
portant  problems  with  which  the  present 
Congress  will  be  called  upon  to  deal. 
Each  will  be  considered  by  the  Congress 
in  regular  order,  but  each,  in  a  sense, 
must  be  considered  in  connection  with 
the  others.  To  use  Mr.  Churchill’s  phrase 
of  last  evening,  we  must  look  at  their 
Integrity  as  well  as  their  relationship. 

(A)  FARMERS  AND  THE  SOIL 

High  agricultural  production  in  recent 
years  has  placed  an  unprecedented  bur¬ 
den  on  the  soil  of  the  United  States. 
Tremendous  crops  of  grain  and  other 
products  have  been  raised.  A  large  part 
has  been  shipped  overseas  to  Europe. 
Too  much  has  been  taken  from  our  soil, 
and  too  little  retained  or  returned  to  it. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  if  the  present 


policy  of  heavy  production  and  under¬ 
fertilization  is  continued  for  the  next  5 
years,  ten  to  twelve  million  acres  will  be 
threatened  with  a  permanent  loss  of 
fertility.  Despite  this,  vast  amounts  of 
fertilizer  have  been  shipped  and  are  be¬ 
ing  shipped  to  Europe  to  build  up  their 
land,  while  our  farmers  have  been  un¬ 
able  to  get  fertilizer  in  adequate  quanti¬ 
ties  at  any  price.  Of  particular  interest 
to  farmers  is  the  fact  that  there  is  still 
1,500,000  miles  of  unimproved  dirt  roads 
in  the  United  States. 

While  we  are  considering  the  gifts  of 
billions  of  dollars  to  the  governments  of 
foreign  countries  under  the  Marshall 
plan,  we  might  remind  ourselves  that  the 
amount  of  money  involved  in  the  Marshal 
plan,  $17,000,000,000,  would  restore  the 
fertility  of  every  farm  in  the  United 
States,  and  would  arrest  the  ruin  being 
caused  each  year  by  erosion.  Inciden¬ 
tally,  it  would  also  gravel  every  dirt  road 
in  the  country. 

(B)  SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 

It  is  estimated  by  the  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  that  at  least  50,000 
American  children  are  being  deprived  of 
schooling  entirely  this  year  as  a  result 
of  a  teacher  shortage  brought  about  by 
low  teachers’  salaries,  while  at  least  2,- 
000,000  more  children  are  receiving  sub¬ 
standard,  inadequate  instruction. 

Furthermore,  our  school  buildings  and 
equipment  are  grossly  insufficient.  If 
we  apply  the  $17,000,000,000  called  for 
under  the  Marshall  plan,  we  could  put 
our  schools  in  decent  condition  and,  at 
the  same  time,  every  teacher  in  the 
United  States  could  have  his  or  her  sal¬ 
ary  increased  from  the  present  $2,550  an¬ 
nual  average  to  nearly  $4,000  a  year  for 
the  next  10  years. 

(C)  CHILDREN 

Mr.  President,  the  hearts  of  Americans 
always  warm  at  the  mention  of  their 
children.  During  the  past  few  years  our 
people  have  been  exposed  to  barrages  of 
propaganda  concerning  ill-fed,  poorly 
clothed,  unhealthy  children  in  Europe. 
Is  it  inappropriate  to  point  out  that  many 
of  our  own  American  children  also  are 
underprivileged?  All  surveys  point  to 
the  need  for  better  food  for  the  children 
of  the  United  States.  Nor  is  this  condi¬ 
tion  of  recent  origin.  General  Hershey, 
wartime  director  of  the  selective  service, 
estimated  that  from  40  to  60  percent  of 
the  selectees  who  were  rejected  for  mili¬ 
tary  service  were  rejected,  in  part,  be¬ 
cause  of  malnutrition. 

May  we  not  remind  ourselves  of  the 
very  trite  adage  that  charity  begins  at 
home? 

(D)  AGED  AND  NEEDY  PERSONS 

In  that  connection,  Mr.  President, 
there  is  the  problem  of  the  aged  and 
needy  persons.  Last  year  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  Marshall-plan  funds  went 
to  the  Socialist-controlled  Government 
of  Great  Britain,  so  that  its  Government 
could  afford  to  pay  larger  benefits  to  its 
old  and  needy  persons — larger  benefits, 
I  may  say,  to  its  old  and  needy  persons, 
than  our  Government  was  able  to  pay 
to  its  aged  and  needy  persons.  It  has 
been  facetiously  suggested  that  perhaps 
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our  older  citizens  should  move  to  Eng¬ 
land. 

The  European  situation  with  respect 
to  food  has,  of  course,  greatly  changed 
since  this  matter  was  under  considera¬ 
tion  in  this  body  last  year.  A  recent 
dispatch  from  the  European  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  Kansas  City  Star  appeared  in 
that  newspaper  under  date  of  March  27, 
1949.  Mr.  Marcel  Wallenstein,  an  able 
and  well-informed  European  correspond¬ 
ent  for  that  paper,  reported  as  follows: 

After  the  end  of  hostilities,  millions  were 
in  want  in  Europe.  There  was  widespread 
suffering.  The  return  of  more  normal  condi¬ 
tions  in  western  Europe,  assisted  by  im¬ 
mense  American  shipments,  has  alleviated 
this  condition.  I  have  seen  no  evidence  of 
starvation,  nor  of  actual  want.  In  Germany, 
particularly,  the  children  seem  well  fed  and 
well  clothed.  American  troops  and  civil  or¬ 
ganizations  supply  children  there  not  only 
with  necessities,  but  with  some  luxuries,  such 
as  candy. 

GETTING  PLENTY  OF  FOOD 

In  all  the  cities  visited  in  Germany  there 
was  no  sign  of  malnutrition,  even  in  the 
camps  where  German  refugees  from  the  Po¬ 
lish  and  Russian  zones  are  living.  Goods  of 
all  kinds  were  on  display  in  the  shops.  Ger¬ 
man  motor  cars  were  on  the  roads.  Enor¬ 
mous  meals  were  obtainable  in  German  res¬ 
taurants  and  were  being  bought  and  eaten 
by  Germans  who  patronized  these  places. 
The  same  is  true  in  Prance,  where  the  people 
seem  at  least  as  well  fed  as  in  the  United 
States.  The  variety  of  food  here  is  amazing, 
and  if  prices  are  high,  they  are  not  so  high 
comparatively  as  in  the  United  States. 

Then  Mr.  Wallenstein  concludes  his 
dispatch  as  follows: 

The  United  States  has  been  holding  Eu¬ 
rope  above  the  Communist  tide  since  the  war. 
The  story  becomes  one  of  billions  rather  than 
millions.  Presently  additional  money  will 
be  asked  to  arm  European  forces  against  pos¬ 
sible  Russian  aggression.  This  may  be  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  general  safety.  But  somehow, 
somewhere,  a  halt  will  have  to  be  called,  as 
must  become  apparent  when  Congress  seri¬ 
ously  examines  the  cost. 

That,  Mr.  President,  is  what  we  have  to 
do — seriously  examine  the  cost.  I  know 
it  has  been  argued  here  today  and  at 
other  times  that  we  can  authorize  the 
full  amount  now  and  depend  on  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Appropriations  Committee  and  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  to  de¬ 
cide  on  the  amount.  I  think  every  Sen¬ 
ator  will  remember,  very  definitely,  that 
the  same  argument  was  made  when  the 
ERP  bill  was  originally  under  considera¬ 
tion.  After  the  authorization  was  made 
a  great  hue  and  cry  was  raised  that  we 
had  made  a  moral  commitment  to  the 
people  of  Europe  that  we  could  not  and 
should  not  deny. 

Mr.  President,  I  just  read  what  Mr. 
Wallenstein  saw  in  Germany  when  he 
was  there  recently.  In  that  connection, 
a  dispatch  appearing  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  March  27,  last  Sunday,  is  in¬ 
teresting.  It  has  this  to  say: 

Hamburg,  Germany,  March  26.— An  ama¬ 
teur  psychologist  here  has  it  all  figured  out. 
The  reason,  he  says,  why  Hamburgers  love 
the  American  song,  She’s  Too  Pat  for  Me,  is 
that  everyone  now  eats  so  well  that  they  can 
afford  to  be  choosy  and  persnickety  about 
waist  lines  again. 

There  appears  a  paragraph  in  this  dis¬ 
patch  which  would  be  of  no  personal  in¬ 


terest  to  any  Senator,  but  it  might  as  well 
be  put  into  the  Record.  It  is  as  follows : 

Sex,  indeed,  is  so  blatant  here  that  it  causes 
grave  concern  to  the  strict-minded  follow¬ 
ers  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  Experts  in  such 
fields  attest  that  Hamburg’s  Herbetstrasse  is 
the  most  notorious  street  in  the  world. 
Scantily  dressed  girls  stand  behind  flood¬ 
lighted  plate  glass,  like  dummies  in  a  de¬ 
partment  store  window,  for  Inspection  by 
passing  males. 

I  cannot  help  but  wonder  to  what  ex¬ 
tent,  if  any,  the  money  of  the  American 
taxpayers  is  financing  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly  this  exhibition. 

(E>  public  works 

Then,  Mr.  President,  there  is  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  public  works. 

Since  1940  there  has  been  virtually  a 
moratorium  on  the  construction  of  pub¬ 
lic  buildings  in  the  United  States.  Prac¬ 
tically  no  public  buildings  have  been  con¬ 
structed  since  November  23,  1940. 

While  billions  of  dollars  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  taxpayers’  money  have  been  going 
into  all  sorts  of  construction  of  public 
works  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  and 
in  the  British  Isles,  and  the  Lord  knows 
where  else  in  the  world,  our  own  people 
have  been  denied  buildings  that  are 
reasonably  required  for  the  necessities 
of  our  own  people. 

In  the  meantime  our  existing  highway 
system  has  been  rapidly  deteoriating. 

Forty-three  billion  dollars,  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Roads,  would  be  required  to  restore  our 
highway  system  to  first-class  condition, 
and  in  order  to  meet  an  ever-increasing 
traffic  load.  Forty-three  billion  dollars 
would  be  required  to  restore  that  system, 
for  instance  to  the  level  of  the  world- 
famous  Auto-Bahns  of  Germany.  Seven 
billion  dollars  would  be  required  to  bring 
up  to  date  our  waterworks  and  sewage 
systems,  $6,000,000,000  for  hospitals, 
desperately  needed  in  certain  areas,  and 
one  and  a  half  billion  dollars  for  publi- 
service  plants  and  recreation  programs. 

(F)  PUBLIC  EMPLOYEES 

In  that  connection,  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  mention  in  passing  the  problem 
of  our  public  employees.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  nearly  2,000,000  Federal 
employees  who  are  finding  themselves 
in  serious  financial  difficulties  as  a  result 
of  the  squeeze  of  high  prices.  There  is 
no  disagreement  that  this  problem  must 
be  solved  if  the  efficiency  and  the  morale 
of  the  Federal  Civil  Service  is  not  to  be 
destroyed. 

(G)  HOLDERS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  DEBT 

Then  there  is  the  problem  of  the  hold¬ 
ers  of  the  public  debt.  At  the  present 
time  the  Federal  Government  has  a  na¬ 
tional  debt  of  over  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  million  dollars.  The  interest 
payment  alone  amounts  to  over  $5,000,- 
000,000  annually.  The  Congress  has  a 
solemn  obligation  to  protect  this  huge 
debt  held  by  the  citizens  and  financial 
institutions  of  our  country.  It  is  only 
common  sense  to  say  that  now,  in  a 
period  of  unusual  prosperity,  is  the  time 
to  tackle  this  Goliath. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  our  people  are 
heard  to  say,  “If  you  can  authorize  so 
much  money  to  be  sent  to  foreign  coun¬ 


tries,  why  can  we  not  afford  to  have  a 
little  more  of  it  right  here  at  home?” 
If  we  cannot  cut  ECA  expense  we  can¬ 
not  cut  any  expense.  We  cannot  have 
at  one  and  the  same  time  economy 
and  frugality  at  home,  and  profligacy 
and  extravagance  abroad.  If  we  open 
wide  the  sluice  gates  on  public  spending 
abroad,  who  among  us  will  undertake 
to  keep  them  closed  at  home? 

(H)  THE  TAXPAYER - PERHAPS  THE  FORGOTTEN 

MAN 

Mr.  President,  if  one  sat  long  in  the 
galleries  of  the  Senate,  one  might  get  the 
idea  that  the  taxpayer  was  the  forgotten 
man. 

Federal  taxes  take  25  percent  of  our 
national  income.  Taking  into  consider¬ 
ation  State  and  local  taxes,  the  average 
wage  earner  in  the  United  States  works 
1  out  of  every  3  days  for  his  Government. 
In  the  other  2  days  he  must  work  enough 
to  support  himself  and  his  family. 

Last  year  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  United  States  paid  about 
$282  in  taxes  to  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.  Taking  into  consideration  State 
and  local  taxes,  the  average  American 
family  paid  about  $100  a  month  to  the 
Government  before  spending  a  penny  for 
the  necessities  of  life.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  has  suggested  that 
there  should  be  an  increase  in  the  tax 
take  from  the  American  people  of  $4,- 
000,000,000  a  year.  I  disagree  with  the 
proposal  to  increase  the  tax  burden  on 
the  American  people. 

I  am  impressed,  on  the  contrary,  with 
the  soundness  of  the  plan  recently  sug¬ 
gested  by  certain  distinguished  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee.  Their  plan  is  that  the  people  be 
given  relief  from  the  burden  of  taxes  by 
revision  of  the  wartime  excise  taxes  to 
prewar  levels.  When  we  are  considering 
sending  something  like  $5,000,000,000  as 
gifts  to  the  people  of  Europe,  is  it  inap¬ 
propriate  to  talk  a  few  minutes  about 
these  hidden  excise  taxes? 

I  call  them  hidden  taxes,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  for  two  reasons.  First,  because  our 
citizens  pay  them  with  little  knowledge 
of  their  presence;  and  second,  because 
these  taxes  tend  to  hide  the  cost  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  In  reality,  of  course,  excises 
are  nothing  more  than  sales  taxes,  the 
incidence  being  on  selected  items.  It 
will  be  recalled  that  Samuel  Johnson  de¬ 
fined  an  excise  in  his  dictionary  as  a 
“hateful  tax  on  commodities.”  The 
present  excise  rates  run  as  high  as  25 
percent  on  the  cost  of  over  50  items  and 
services,  many  of  them  part  of  the  daily 
existence  of  the  average  American. 

Before  the  war,  in  1940,  excise-tax  col¬ 
lections  amounted  to  nearly  two  billion  a 
year.  During  the  war  the  rates  of  ex¬ 
isting  taxes  were  sharply  increased  and 
new  taxes  imposed.  It  is  estimated  that 
in  the  current  fiscal  year  almost  $8,000,- 
000,000  will  pour  into  the  Federal  Treas¬ 
ury  from  these  hidden  taxes  alone. 

When  wartime  excise  taxes  were  im¬ 
posed,  the  American  people  were  sol¬ 
emnly  promised  they  would  be  termi¬ 
nated  6  months  after  the  end  of  the  war. 
Today,  43  months  after  VJ-day,  they  are 
still  in  effect.  Like  Tennyson’s  brook, 
are  they  destined  to  go  on  forever,  or 
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will  Congress  take  the  bit  in  its  teeth  and 
remove  them,  and,  if  so,  when? 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  popu¬ 
larize  excise  taxes  by  calling  them  luxury 
taxes.  This  is  a  misnomer,  almost,  I  am 
tempted  to  say,  a  fraud.  While  some 
luxury  items  are  on  the  list  of  excise 
taxes,  many  of  them  are  imposed  on 
common  household  necessities.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  baby  oil  is  now  subject  to  a  25- 
percent  excise  tax. 

The  women  of  America  are  particu¬ 
larly  hard  hit  by  these  excise  taxes — 
handbags,  cosmetics,  low-cost  jewelry  are 
all  subject  to  20-percent  levies.  Ameri¬ 
can  family  life  today  is  built  around  the 
automobile.  There  are  heavy  excise 
taxes  on  automobiles,  trucks,  tires,  tubes, 
and  accessories.  Ohr  telephone  and 
telegraph  services  are  back  to  normal, 
yet  our  people  still  pay  the  wartime 
excise  tax  on  these  services. 

I  shall  not  take  the  time  to  go  into 
all  these  hidden  taxes,  but  I  do  want  to 
say  one  thing  more  about  the  tax  load. 
It  is  sometimes  argued  that  most  of  the 
burden  of  the  tax  load  falls  on  the  rich 
who  are  quite  able  to  bear  it.  Plain, 
cold  figures  do  not  bear  out  this  con¬ 
tention.  They  refute  the  contention. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
average  wage  earner — the  little  man — 
is  the  one  who  is  hardest  hit  by  the  taxes 
levied  by  the  Federal  Government.  It 
is  estimated  that  at  the  present  time  over 
50  percent  of  the  individual  income-tax 
revenues  and  about  80  percent  of  excise- 
tax  revenues  are  taken  from  individuals 
with  incomes  of  less  than  $5,000  a  year. 
Excise  taxes,  therefore,  are  a  special 
burden  on  the  low-income  groups.  This 
is  because  low-income  individuals  spend 
a  large  proportion  of  their  earnings  on 
consumer  purchases  subject  to  excise 
levies.  The  more  children  in  a  family, 
the  larger  the  part  of  the  total  income 
that  must  go  for  basic  necessities. 

Persons  on  relief,  the  unemployed,  the 
student  veterans,  retired  employees — all 
are  especially  burdened  by  wartime  ex¬ 
cises.  It  is  in  effect  a  tax  with  no  exemp¬ 
tions,  except  for  the  rich,  who  alone  are 
exempt  on  the  income  that  they  save  and 
do  not  spend. 

So  much,  Mr.  President,  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  background  with  due  consideration 
for  which  I  believe  we  should  approach 
this  problem. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
George  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Missouri  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nevada? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MALONE.  In  the  Senator’s  opin¬ 
ion,  how  much  relief  do  the  working  men 
get,  speaking  particularly  of  those  in  the 
low-  and  moderate-income  classes,  by 
exempting  them  from  income  tax  and 
transferring  the  tax  to  corporations  and 
to  companies  and  businesses  which  in 
the  long  run  produce  the  commodities 
about  which  the  Senator  has  spoken? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  am  very  glad  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  has  brought  up  that  point. 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  going  to  be 
faced  with  this  proposition:  We  have 
been  warned  by  Senators  on  both  sides  of 


the  aisle  that  it  is  doubtful  if  the  Ameri¬ 
can  economy  can  stand  an  increase  in 
taxes  at  this  time.  If  we  appropriate 
these  moneys  and  send  them  all  over  the 
world  in  considerable  amounts,  we  are 
also  warned  that  an  increase  in  taxes  is 
inevitable.  If,  because  of  economic  con¬ 
ditions,  employers  are  unable  to  sell  their 
goods,  then  those  in  the  lower  income 
tax  brackets  who  are  employees  will  be 
out  of  jobs.  It  does  not  do  men  and 
women  who  are  out  of  jobs  very  much 
good  to  tell  them  that  they  are  relieving 
the  distress  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MALONE.  What  I  had  particu¬ 
larly  in  mind  to  ask  was  whether  the 
Senator  has  made  any  study  respecting 
how  the  taxes  which  are  placed  directly 
on  the  corporations  and  the  businesses, 
which  are  producing  the  materials,  the 
clothing,  the  products  the  wage  earners 
must  purchase,  are  passed  on?  In  other 
words,  if  a  working  man  in  the  moderate 
income  group  is  exempted  from  paying 
income  taxes  directly,  and  that  same 
amount,  or  an  additional  amount,  is 
loaded  on  the  companies  or  individuals 
or  organizations  producing  the  things  he 
must  buy,  how  are  those  taxes  paid? 
Are  they  paid  through  increase  in  the 
cost  of  what  the  man  buys,  or  are  the 
taxes  simply  absorbed  in  some  mysteri¬ 
ous  manner? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  have  just  stated  that 
figures  show  50  percent  of  the  income 
taxes  are  paid  by  people  in  the  lower 
income  tax  brackets,  that  is,  people  with 
incomes  of  less  than  $5,000  a  year.  The 
figures  also  show  that  80  percent  of  the 
excise  taxes  are  placed  on  people  simi¬ 
larly  situated.  So  that  the  taxes  neces¬ 
sarily,  in  the  last  analysis,  to  a  large 
extent  fall  upon  the  ultimate  consumers 
of  goods  in  this  country. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  am  very  glad  to. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Let  us  consider,  for 
example,  bread.  We  place  taxes  on  the 
corporation  making  the  bread.  Is  not 
the  price  of  the  loaf  of  bread  increased 
in  accordance  with  the  additional  tax 
and  any  other  expenses  involved  in  the 
production  of  the  bread,  and  does  not 
the  consumer  then  pay  a  tax  directly 
each  time  he  buys  something  over  the 
counter,  instead  of  paying  his  share  in 
the  beginning? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  think  that  the  tax,  to  a 
large  extent,  is  figured  as  a  part  of  the 
cost  of  doing  business,  of  producing  the 
loaf  of  bread,  and  is  figured  into  the  cost 
paid  by  the  ultimate  consumer  of  the 
bread. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  want  to  address 
myself  to  another  question  to  which  con¬ 
siderable  reference  has  been  made  in  the 
present  debate.  I  think  the  gifted  senior 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Vanden- 
berg]  referred  to  it  in  his  opening  ad¬ 
dress  delivered  near  the  commencement 
of  the  debate.  The  question  is  whether 
the  balance  of  international  trade  to 
which  the  ECA  program  is  addressed  can 
be  remedied  during  the  period  of  the 
program,  namely,  in  4  years. 
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Jl.  THERE  IS  GRAVE  DOUBT  WHETHER  PRESENT 

CONDITIONS  CAN  BE  REMEDIED  IN  4  YEARS 

When  this  program  was  first  proposed, 
many  of  us  in  the  Senate  had  grave 
misgivings  as  to  whether  it  would  accom¬ 
plish  what  its  backers  thought  it  would. 
When,  however,  Mr.  Hoffman  entered 
upon  his  difficult  task,  he  did  so  with  the 
good  will  and  the  best  wishes  of  every 
Member  of  the  Congress.  I  feel  sure  of 
that.  We  have  followed  his  operations 
with  a  sympathetic,  and,  I  hope,  an  in¬ 
telligent  interest.  For  my  part,  it  would 
be  pleasant  to  be  able  to  report  that 
whatever  doubts  I  may  have  entertained 
have  been  removed.  However,  I  should 
be  utterly  lacking  in  frankness  if  I  were 
to  say  so.  I  still  believe,  in  view  of  our 
experience  the  past  year,  that  there  is 
grave  doubt  whether  we  shall  be  able  to 
do  what  we  have  set  out  to  accomplish 
in  the  time  designated.  In  other  words, 
I  am  far  from  being  convinced  that  ERP 
will  be  any  more  successful  than  any  of 
its  ill-fated  predecessors,  all  of  which  are 
now  unhonored  and  unsung. 

(A)  ARE  THE  MEANS  WELL  CHOSEN  TO  ACCOMPLISH 

THE  END? 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  President,  are 
the  means  well  chosen  to  accomplish  the 
end?  The  program  which  is  now  being 
carried  out  is  based  on  a  fundamental 
premise  which  I  believe  to  be  unsound. 
This  is  the  idea  that  friendship,  cooper¬ 
ation,  can  be  bought  with  money.  What 
will  happen,  Mr.  President,  when  the  end 
of  the  rope  is  reached,  when  the  program 
is  terminated?  Will  we  be  gratefully 
thanked  for  what  we  have  done  when  we 
could  do  it,  or  will  we  be  bitterly  recrim¬ 
inated  against  because  we  are  not  carry¬ 
ing  on  forever? 

It  is  not  long  since  we  heard  bitter  cries 
emanating  from  across  the  Atlantic  of 
“Uncle  Shylock.’’  I  am  very  much  afraid 
they  will  be  resumed  when  we  cease  to 
pour  out  our  economic  lifeblood  in  what 
I  regard  to  be  an  unfortunate  enterprise. 
What  will  we  be  called  next?  It  may  be 
“Uncle  Sap.” 

(B)  CAN  THE  JOB  BE  COMPLETED  IN  FOUR  YEARS? 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  think  we  ought 
seriously  to  address  ourselves  to  the  ques¬ 
tion,  can  the  job  which  we  have  set  out 
to  do  be  accomplished  in  4  years?  It  is 
already  clear  that  at  the  end  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  4-year  program  a  new  program  in¬ 
volving  large  gifts  on  the  part  of  the 
American  people  will  be  proposed.  In  a 
report  entitled  “The  ERP,”  prepared  for 
delivery  before  the  Foreign  Policy  Associ¬ 
ation  on  April  15,  1949,  Prof.  Seymour  E. 
Harris,  eminent  professor  of  economics  at 
Harvard  University,  who  I  believe  has 
been  one  of  the  ardent  supporters  of  the 
program,  reviews — and  I  think  very  intel¬ 
ligently — the  possibility  of  a  continuing 
deficit  in  the  balance  of  trade  at  the  end 
of  the  present  4-year  plan.  His  conclu¬ 
sion  is: 

Surely,  In  the  light  of  the  optimistic  esti¬ 
mates  made,  a  reasonable  forecast  would  be 
a  dollar  deficit  of  $2,000,000,000  or  $3,000,000,- 
000  in  1952-53.  This  would  not  be  a  mean 
achievement:  the  reduction  might  be  about 
two-thirds  from  1947  and  one-half  from 
1948-49.  We  would  then  need  a  little  Marsh¬ 
all  plan  for  1962-57. 
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That  is  the  statement  of  Professor 
Harris,  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  plan. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  yield. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  interrupt  the 
Senator  because  he  quoted  me  as  being 
optimistic  as  to  the  objectives  in  1952. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  am  always  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator.  He  is  always  fair,  and 
always  interesting. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  should  like  to 
tell  the  Senator,  if  I  may  be  permitted 
to  do  so  under  the  rules,  upon  what  I 
base  my  statement. 

The  interesting  thing  is  that  my  state¬ 
ment  almost  completely  parallels  the 
figures  just  quoted  by  the  able  Senator 
from  his  Harvard  authority.  One  eve¬ 
ning  a  few  months  ago  I  had  the  privilege 
of  sitting  with  the  high  council  of  the 
OEEC.  The  council  consisted  of  the  top 
economic  experts  from  various  countries. 
They  very  frankly  said  that  evening  that 
in  1952  the  participating  countries  prob¬ 
ably  would  fall  $2,000,000,000  or  $3,000,- 
000,000  short  of  the  objective — almost  the 
same  figure  the  Senator  is  quoting. 
Therefore,  I  think  the  figures  probably 
are  sound. 

The  thing  of  great  interest  to  me  that 
evening  was,  first,  that  the  figures  were 
being  frankly  produced  by  the  benefi¬ 
ciary  countries  themselves;  secondly, 
that  they  were  being  frankly  recognized 
by  the  beneficiary  countries;  and,  third, 
but  most  impressive  of  all  to  me,  that  the 
figures  were  being  developed  not  for  the 
purpose  of  substantiating  any  supple¬ 
mentary  claims  for  additional  current  aid 
or  subsequent  aid  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  plan,  but  for  the  purpose  of  bring¬ 
ing  home  to  the  cooperating  countries 
themselves  the  fact  that  they  were  not 
yet  sufficiently  in  self-help  gear  to  reach 
the  target.  I  think  it  was  greatly  to  their 
credit  that  they  produced  the  figures, 
and  even  more  to  their  credit,  that  the 
purpose  of  their  production  was  to  inspire 
a  still  further  effort  of  self-help  in  the 
direction  of  reaching  the  target. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  thank  the  Senator  for  his 
very  interesting  observation.  It  seems 
to  me  that  that  is  additional  evidence 
that  the  ERP  program  is  exactly  what  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  so  interestingly 
and  accurately  characterized  it  as  being 
in  the  opening  day  of  the  debate,  a  “shot 
in  the  arm.”  In  other  words,  we  are 
sending  out  a  great  amount  of  money 
and  it  is  accomplishing  a  certain  purpose 
during  a  period  of  time.  But  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  at  the  end 
of  that  time  we  shall  again  be  asked  for 
one  of  these  periodic  continuing  grants 
of  aid  to  Europe.  In  other  words,  on 
the  basis  of  the  figures  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  reason  to  conclude  that  this 
program  will  be  any  more  successful 
than  UNRRA,  the  British  loan,  the  Turk- 
ish-Greek  transaction,  Bretton  Woods, 
or  the  first  year  of  ERP. 

Let  me  continue  with  the  statement  of 
Professor  Harris: 

This  does  not  mean  that  western  Europe 
will  become  either  a  mendicant  or  a  perma¬ 
nent  pensioner  of  the  United  States.  West¬ 
ern  Europe’s  income  seems  to  have  risen  to 
within  about  10  percent  of  the  1938  level  by 
1947;  and  the  anticipated  gains  for  1952-53 


are  35  percent  above  1947  and  20  percent 
above  1938.  Her  deficit  in  the  balance  of 
payments  is  already  about  one-third  less 
than  in  1947. 

I  ask  Senators  particularly  to  attend 
to  this  language  : 

These  are  not  mean  achievements;  but 
they  do  not-  justify  a  forecast  of  a  balanced 
dollar  market  by  1952-53. 

So,  Mr.  President,  just  as  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  has  said  based  upon  his 
conversation  with  the  high  council  of 
the  E.  E.  E.  C.,  at  the  end  of  the  4-year 
period  we  shall  again  be  met  with  the 
problem  of  the  balance  of  trade  with 
Europe,  and  application  will  be  again 
made  to  us  for  substantial  sums  in  relief. 
The  name  of  the  future  program  has  al¬ 
ready  been  brought  forward.  Appar¬ 
ently  it  is  going  to  be  called  the  little 
Marshall  plan. 

When  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Robertson]  was  addressing  the  Senate  a 
few  minutes  ago  I  understood  him  to  say 
that  no  responsible  body  appeared  before 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  in  op¬ 
position  to  the  bill  or  in  criticism  of  the 
bill.  Of  course,  the  hearings  show  that 
a  great  deal  of  the  testimony  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  mutual-admiration  society. 
Various  employees  of  the  EGA  appeared 
and  patted  each  other  on  the  back  and 
told  what  a  wonderful  work  the  others 
were  doing.  But  there  were  very  respon¬ 
sible  bodies  whose  representatives  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  committee  and  criti¬ 
cized  the  operation  of  the  ECA.  One  of 
those  was  the  Detroit  Board  of  Com¬ 
merce,  representing  more  than  6,000 
members  in  the  Detroit  area.  They  pre¬ 
sented  a  brief  dealing  with  the  European- 
aid  plan.  They  very  frankly  stated  in 
that  brief  that  last  year  they  went  on 
record  as  favoring  the  program.  In  the 
hearings  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  on  the  pending  bill 
this  same  organization,  representing 
6,000  Detroit  businessmen — the  official 
organization  of  Detroit  business,  as  I 
understand — presented  a  second  state¬ 
ment,  containing  their  views  after  ob¬ 
serving  the  operation  of  the  program 
the  first  year.  This  significant  state¬ 
ment  is  made: 

Permanent  industrial  aid  has,  however, 
lagged  seriously  and  unless  changes  of  think¬ 
ing  and  organization  take  place  quickly,  we 
doubt  very  much  the  ability  of  the  European 
nations  to  carry  on  after  1952  without  con¬ 
tinuing  aid  from  this  country. 

The  plain  truth  is  that  the  long-term 
effect  upon  Europe  in  what  we  are  doing 
will  be  inconsequential.  The  decline  of 
European  trade  has  taken  place  over  a 
period  of  75  years.  It  is  not  proximately 
caused  by  the  late  war  or  even  the  last 
two  wars  put  together.  These  wars  have 
aggravated  a  situation  which  was  caused 
primarily  by  the  rise  of  the  American 
economy.  As  I  have  said,  this  situation 
has  been  75  years  in  the  making.  In  my 
opinion,  it  is  utterly  unrealistic  to  say, 
and  I  hope  no  Member  of  the  Senate  will 
be  naive  enough  to  believe,  that  we  can 
change  the  balance  of  trade  between  the 
Old  World  and  the  New  World  in  4  years 
by  spending  seventeen  billions  of  Ameri¬ 
can  money. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stennis  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Nevada? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  am  very  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  what  the  Senator  is  saying — 
namely,  that  perhaps  the  difficulty  is 
caused  by,  we  might  say,  the  prosperity 
of  our  Nation;  or,  in  other  words,  that 
if  we  were  no  better  off  than  they  are, 
there  would  be  no  question  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  of  providing  this  aid,  but  each  na¬ 
tion  would  be  trying  to  take  care  of  itself. 

However,  the  point  the  Senator  now 
presents  is  a  little  different,  namely,  that 
we  cannot  change  the  balance  of  trade 
by  means  of  the  administration’s  plan 
for  this  three-phase  free-trade  program; 
or,  in  other  words,  this  program  for  un¬ 
restricted  trade  and  the  unrestricted  flow 
of  products  from  the  low-wage  countries 
into  our  country,  with  no  leveler  of  the 
difference  in  the  cost  of  production — 
that  is  to  say,  import  fees  to  take  care 
of  the  differential  in  production  costs  be¬ 
tween  this  country  and  other  countries 
which  are  in  competition  with  us;  and, 
of  course,  that  difference  is  chiefly  due 
to  the  difference  in  the  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing.  If  those  differences  were  removed, 
could  not  the  trade  balance  shift  almost 
immediately? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  think  that  is  the  one  way 
it  could  be  accomplished.  But  certainly, 
regardless  of  whether  that  will  do  it,  it 
cannot  be  accomplished  by  spending  a 
certain  sum  of  money  over  a  relatively 
short  period,  such  as  4  years. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  KEM.  Yes. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Then  the  purpose  of 
this  proposal,  if  it  is  to  accomplish  any¬ 
thing,  is  to  make  up  the  trade-balance 
deficits  in  the  interim,  while  this  addi¬ 
tional  part  of  the  program  is  being  made 
permanent  in  the  United  States,  so  that 
through  the  division  between  ourselves 
and  our  foreign  competitors  of  the  mar¬ 
kets  in  the  United  States,  their  trade- 
balance  deficits  will  become  progressively 
less? 

Mr.  KEM.  Exactly;  or,  in  other 
words,  it  is  to  enable  those  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  to  live  beyond  their  means,  beyond 
their  income. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  KEM.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MALONE.  That  is  exactly  what  " 
they  are  doing  now.  However,  if  we 
nail  down  free  trade  as  the  settled  policy 
of  our  country,  that  will  mean  that 
American  labor  receiving  $2  a  day  will  be 
in  competition  with  foreign  labor  being 
paid  40  cents  a  day.  Of  course,  some  of 
the  foreign  labor  is  just  as  efficient  as 
any  workman  can  possibly  be;  I  have  in 
mind,  for  instance,  labor  in  Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  England.  If  the  low-paid 
labor  in  those  countries  is  placed  on  an 
exactly  equal  basis  with  labor  in  the 
United  States,  and  if  the  products  of 
such  foreign  labor  are  permitted  to  flow 
unrestricted  into  the  United  States,  then 
I  ask  the  Senator  if  it  is  true  that  only 
two  things  can  happen :  Either  our  work¬ 
men  will  have  to  change  to  wage  stand¬ 
ards  and  living  standards  comparable  to 
those  of  the  rest  of  the  world — which 
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would  be  accomplished  by  slowly  lower¬ 
ing  the  level  of  our  standard  of  living, 
until  finally  it  was  equal  to  the  standard 
of  living  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
also  lowering  the  wage  levels  in  this 
country  to  the  levels  of  wages  in  other 
countries,  in  which  case  the  foreign 
workmen  would  be  earning  their  way,  but 
would  be  dividing  our  markets,  with  the 
result  that  they  would  be  earning  their 
way  at  the  expense  of  the  American 
workingmen;  or  we  could  continue  to 
make  up  the  trade-balance  deficits  of 
these  foreign  nations  and,  as  the  Senator 
has  so  ably  said,  continue  to  allow  them 
to  live  beyond  their  means,  and  we  would 
simply  make  up  the  deficit  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  see  no  alternative.  It 
seems  to  me  obvious  that  that  is  the  nec¬ 
essary  condition  which  confronts  us. 

In  that  connection,  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  that!  hope  we  shall  fool  neither 
the  American  people  nor  ourselves  by 
the  paltry  device  of  calling  this  proposal 
a  4-year  plan.  Let  us  tell  our  people 
frankly  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  compe¬ 
tent  authorities — university  professors 
and  hard-headed  businessmen — that  the 
present  conditions  of  trade  cannot  be 
materially  changed  in  4  years,  and  will 
not  be  remedied  in  4  years,  and  we  do 
not  want  anyone  to  believe  that  they 
will  be. 

HI.  "THE  CHEAPER  THAN  WAR  ARGUMENT" 

Mr.  President,  I  am  surprised  that  I 
have  gotten  this  far  in  my  remarks  with¬ 
out  having  some  Senator  raise  the  argu¬ 
ment,  “Is  not  this  plan  cheaper  than 
war?’’  That  question  is  asked  almost 
every  time  we  begin  to  discuss  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan  with  one  of  its  earnest  advo¬ 
cates  or  proponents.  They  state  the  pro¬ 
position  in  approximately  this  way:  “Is 
not  this  plan  cheaper  than  another  war? 
Wouldn’t  you  prefer  to  send  money  to 
Europe,  rather  than  to  send  arms? 
Wouldn’t  you  rather  send  commodities  to 
Europe,  instead  of  sending  your  young 
men  in  uniform  over  there?’’ 

Yes,  Mr.  President;  of  course  we  would. 
But  we  have  heard  that  argument  before. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  has  left  out  another  argu¬ 
ment  which  is  made  by  the  proponents. 
They  say,  “In  case  of  another  great  world 
catastrophe,  don’t  we  want  to  have 
friends  over  there?” 

Mr.  KEM.  Oh,  yes,  Mr.  President; 
that  argument  also  is  made,  but  it  as¬ 
sumes  that  we  can  buy  friendship  with 
money. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  think  that  can  be  done? 

Mr.  KEM.  There  is  nothing  in  experi¬ 
ence  or  recorded  history,  so  far  as  I  know, 
to  indicate  the  possibility  of  making  such 
a  purchase. 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  as  I  have 
said,  we  have  heard  the  argument  about 
preventing  another  war  by  adopting  this 
program.  When  the  British  loan  was  be¬ 
ing  considered,  we  were  told  by  an  emin¬ 
ent  authority,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  “This  clearly  is  an  investment,  not 


an  expenditure.”  And  we  were  told  that 
we  could  not  afford  not  to  make  the  loan. 
Of  course,  the  idea  was  that  we  could  in¬ 
vest  the  money  in  the  British  loan  and 
thus  could  prevent  another  war.  The 
same  thing  was  said  when  the  Bretton 
Woods  agreement  was  before  this  body. 
The  same  thing  was  said  when  the  Greek- 
Turkish  program  was  before  us. 

This  morning  the  Senator  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  [Mr.  Robertson]  read  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  Mr.  Harriman,  a  special  ambas¬ 
sador  under  the  ECA  plan.  He  was  asked 
what  the  alternative  was  to  going  for¬ 
ward  with  the  ECA  program;  and  he  re¬ 
plied: 

The  alternative  is  living  in  an  armed  camp. 

When  the  present  European  recovery 
program  was  proposed,  the  Honorable 
James  Forrestal  appeared  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
and  testified,  in  part,  as  follows: 

Our  own  objective  in  the  present  recovery 
program  for  Europe  is  the  prevention  of  war. 

Secretary  of  the  Army  Royall  followed 
him  before  the  committee,  and  de¬ 
clared — and  he  was  a  little  more  precise: 

Without  such  effort — 

Meaning  the  ERP  plan — 
the  Army  budget  and  the  Army  Itself  should 
be  increased. 

Very  well,  Mr.  President;  that  is  what 
they  said.  We  gave  them  what  they 
asked;  we  gave  it  to  them  practically 
in  full;  the  European  recovery  program 
was  adopted  substantially  as  proposed. 
It  is  true  that  it  was  cut  a  few  hundred 
million  dollars,  but  it  was  adopted  sub¬ 
stantially  as  proposed.  Nevertheless, 
within  a  few  weeks  it  became  apparent 
that  ERP  was  not  an  adequate  substitute 
for  national  defense,  because  the  same 
gentlemen  who  had  been  testifying  be¬ 
fore  our  committee  in  favor  of  ERP, 
came  back  and  asked  for  the  largest 
peacetime  appropriation  for  national  de¬ 
fense  in  the  history  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  this  point? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri  if  it  is  also  a  fact 
that,  assuming  the  Marshall  plan  were 
adopted  in  toto  and  assuming  that 
we  continued  our  great  defense  expendi¬ 
tures,  would  it  not  be  only  a  few  weeks 
until  the  same  leaders  would  come  be¬ 
fore  our  committees  and  say,  “This 
crutch  is  not  enough.  We  now  have  to 
give  all  those  European  nations  armored 
cars  in  which  to  ride  around”?  They  are 
going  to  ask  us  to  ratify  the  North  At¬ 
lantic  Pact  and  arm  those  countries,  at 
an  initial  expense  of  $1,800,000,000,  pro¬ 
jected  into  a  cost  which  no  man  can  fore¬ 
see.  Estimated  on  the  number  of  divi¬ 
sions  which  it  is  said  will  be  necessary 
in  western  Europe,  it  would  be  around 
$20,000,000,000  a  year. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  think  that  is  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  observation.  It  seems  appar¬ 
ent  that  ERP  is  not  only  not  an  ade¬ 
quate  substitute  for  our  own  national 
defense,  but  it  does  not  take  the  place  of 
the  American  people  arming  the  people 
of  western  Europe. 


Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nevada? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  remember  that  at  about  the 
time  the  Marshall  plan,  then  known  as 
ERP,  I  believe,  was  placed  before  the 
Senate,  or  at  least  placed  before  the  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee,  many  state¬ 
ments  were  made  by  representatives  of 
the  national  defense  organization  of  the 
United  States,  notably  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  and  others,  to  the  effect 
that  unless  the  Marshall  plan,  or  ERP, 
were  passed  without  amendment  and 
without  reduction  in  the  amount,  it 
would  become  necessary  to  spend  this 
great  amount  of  money  on  armament, 
indicating  directly  that  it  was  a  substi¬ 
tute  measure?  Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  KEM.  It  seems  to  me  the  words 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  Mr.  Royall, 
are  plain  and  direct.  I  quote : 

Without  such  effort,  the  Army  budget,  and 
the  Army  itself,  should  be  increased. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Indiana  for  a  question? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Does  the  Senator  recall 
that  at  the  beginning  of  the  debate  on 
the  Marshall  plan  the  plan  which  was 
brought  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  provided  for  an  initial  authoriza¬ 
tion  of  $17,000,000,000,  and  that  those  in 
charge  of  the  measure  said,  “We  want 
all  or  nothing”?  Today  the  same  lead¬ 
ership  is  saying  the  appropriation  asked 
for  at  this  time  in  connection  with  ECA 
is  also  sacred.  If  what  the  Senator  has 
cited  in  the  way  of  deficits  at  the  end  of 
the  4-year  period  is  correct,  these  same 
countries  are  going  to  have  a  trade  deficit 
of  between  $2,000,000,000  and  $3,000,000,- 
000.  Perhaps  the  American  taxpayers, 
through  their  representatives  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  would  have  been  wise  to  accept  the 
$17,000,000,000,  all  or  nothing.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  think  it  is  clear  that 
$17,000,000,000  could  not  accomplish  the 
task.  As  we  go  deeper  into  it,  we  see 
that  we  have  embarked  on  an  impossible 
enterprise,  and  that  the  authorities  are 
beginning  to  warn  us  of  the  necessity  of 
a  “little  Marshall  plan”  when  we  get 
through  the  big  Marshall  plan.  I  trust 
that  answers  the  Senator’s  question. 

Further  answering  the  question  of  the 
able  Senator  from  Indiana,  I  may  say  it 
is  my  belief  that  while  we  still  have  sub¬ 
stantial  resources  at  home  we  should 
spend  as  much  as  necessary  to  build  the 
national  defense  so  strong  that  no 
aggressor  nation  will  be  under  the  slight¬ 
est  temptation  to  attack  us.  But  I  fur¬ 
ther  believe  that  the  strongest  national 
defense  we  have  and  can  have  is  a  sound 
economy  at  home,  and  I  look  with  dim 
eyes  upon  ERP,  because  I  believe  its  in¬ 
evitable  result  is  to  weaken  the  economy 
of  the  United  States. 
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Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  JENNER.  The  Senator  spoke  of 
maintaining  strong  defenses  at  home.  I 
wonder  whether  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri  noticed  the  recent  statements  of 
Mr.  Krug,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in 
regard  to  our  becoming  a  have-not  nation 
in  the  very  strategic  materials  and  re¬ 
sources  which  we  need  to  maintain  in 
order  to  build  that  strong  defense? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  think  it  was  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  who  referred  to  that  point 
a  few  days  ago  in  the  debate.  I  was  very 
much  interested  in  it  and  I  was  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  evidence  he  presented, 
that  we  are  reaching  or  nearing  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  barrel  in  the  United  States, 
and  that  it  is  time  for  us  to  take  stock 
of  just  where  we  are. 

IV.  WE  ARE  BUILDING  COMPETITION  TO  PLAGUE 
US  LATER 

Mr.  President,  I  now  want  to  address 
myself  to  another  and  a  different  proposi¬ 
tion,  namely,  that  under  the  ERP  we  are 
building  competition  abroad  which,  like 
Banquo’s  ghost,  will  rise  to  plague  us 
later. 

In  addition  to  the  drain  on  our  econ¬ 
omy  due  to  the  tremendous  payments  re¬ 
quired  by  the  ECA  program,  there  is  an¬ 
other  effect  of  the  program  which,  for 
my  part,  I  do  not  believe  has  received  the 
attention  and  consideration  it  deserves 
by  this  body  or  by  the  American  people. 
This  was  brought  out  in  a  striking  way 
in  statements  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  George]  ,  dur¬ 
ing  hearings  before  the  Senate  com¬ 
mittee.  As  the  Senator  said: 

What  we  are  doing  is  modernizing,  for  in¬ 
stance,  textile  plants  in  Great  Britain  and 
elsewhere. 

Again : 

You  may  be  putting  a  whole  lot  of  in¬ 
dustry  in  this  country  pretty  well  out  of 
business. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  said  further: 

When  unemployment  multiplies  and  things 
begin  to  get  tight,  then  there  will  be  a 
tremendous  kick-back  in  this  country. 

Finally,  this  colloquy  occurred: 

Senator  George — 

He  was  addressing  this  to  Administra¬ 
tor  Hoffman. 

Senator  George.  What  I  want  you  to  re¬ 
member  is  that  I  warned  you  that  you  may 
be  greatly  aggravating  the  problem  we  have 
been  dealing  with  all  the  time  in  liberalizing 
trade  policies  and  you  are  going  to  greatly 
emplasize  the  necessity  of  more  and  more 
protection.  X  have  warned  you. 

“I  have  warned  you.”  It  seems  to  me, 
Mr.  President,  those  words  are  prophetic. 
They  remind  one  of  the  great  Roman 
Senator  who  climbed  to  the  rostrum  day 
after  day,  saying  “Carthago  delenda 
est.”  Continuing  the  quotation : 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Yes,  sir. 

But  later  on  Mr.  Hoffman  made  his 
thoughts  and  ideas  very  plain  about  the 
matter.  He  expressed  himself  as  bluntly 
as  did  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  when 
he  said: 

Sir,  I  cannot  tell  you  how  little  concerned 
I  am  about  European  competition. 


I  repeat  Mr.  Hoffman’s  statement: 

Sir,  I  cannot  tell  you  how  little  concerned 
I  am  about  European  competition. 

Upon  being  pressed  further,  Mr.  Hoff¬ 
man  expressed  his  opinion  thus: 

If  any  manufacturer  in  this  country  is 
not  In  a  position  to  manufacture  at  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  low  cost,  as  a  result,  as  I  say,  of  per¬ 
haps  lying  awake  nights  figuring  things  out, 
we  should  not  worry  too  much  about  him. 

In  other  words,  he  says,  “If  any  manu¬ 
facturer  is  not  able  to  meet  this  Euro¬ 
pean  competition,  we  should  not  worry 
much  about  him.” 

Mr.  President,  that  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  doctrine  of  economic  survival  pushed 
to  the  nth  power. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri  if 
that  is  not  right  in  line  with  the  three- 
phase  free-trade  program,  to  allow  the 
whole  world  to  compete  with  the  United 
States,  and  simply  to  say  that  the  sur¬ 
vivors  will  be  the  frabicators  and  the 
manufacturers  of  machinery?  At  least, 
they  will  be  the  longer  survivors,  because, 
under  the  plan,  the  machinery  necessary 
to  manufacture  large  fabricated  equip¬ 
ment,  such  as  agricultural  equipment, 
road  machinery,  automobile  machinery 
to  manufacture  automobiles,  compres¬ 
sors,  and  so  forth,  is  being  shipped  to 
Europe,  and  it  will  mean  only  one  thing, 
which  is  that  all  workmen  will  be  alike 
throughout  the  world  because  their  liv¬ 
ing  standards  will  be  leveled.  Is  not 
that  true? 

Mr.  KEM.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  the 
exact  result  of  what  Mr.  Hoffman  has 
said.  It  also  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Hoff¬ 
man’s  statement  affirms  in  every  respect 
the  remarks  of  the  able  Senator  from 
Nevada  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  for  a  question. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  Does  the  Senator  re¬ 
gard  the  statement  he  has  just  read  as 
being  one  made  in  disregard  of  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  American  business  man? 

Mr.  KEM.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  law  of  the  jungle — let 
the  stronger  survive. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  Would  it  not  appear 
that  this  whole  program  is  being  admin¬ 
istered  by  Mr.  Hoffman,  according  to 
his  own  testimony,  without  any  consid¬ 
eration  of  its  effect  upon  American  busi¬ 
ness  interests? 

Mr.  KEM.  None  whatever,  appar¬ 
ently. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  In  the  judgment  of 
the  Senator  from  Missouri,  can  we  dis¬ 
regard  the  interests  of  business  and  the 
employment  of  labor? 

Mr.  KEM.  There  is  nothing  in  history 
which  indicates  that  that  can  be  suc¬ 
cessfully,  done. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  The  ultimate  con¬ 
clusion,  then,  from  what  Mr.  Hoffman 
has  said,  is  that,  “I  shall  administer  this 
fund  in  Europe  without  regard  for  Amer¬ 
ican  business  or  American  labor.”  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  KEM.  “Let  American  business 
take  care  of  itself.” 


Mr.  BRICKER.  American  business 
will  go  down  and  labor  will  go  down  with 
it.  Is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  KEM.  That  is  it,  exactly.  I  shall 
deal  with  that  subject  further  in  a  mo¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Nevada. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  ask  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Missouri  if  he 
agrees  with  my  conclusion  that  there  has 
long  been  a  paradox  with  relation  to 
workingmen  in  America,  speaking  again 
of  the  moderate-income  groups  who  work 
with  their  hands?  The  administration 
has  been  following  the  same  plans,  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  10  or  12  years,  as  have  the 
very  rich,  the  very  top  of  the  manufac¬ 
turing,  producing,  and  investing  groups. 
It  has  always  seemed  a  paradox  that 
though  they  never  meet  cn  a  common 
ground  in  any  other  way,  they  are  both 
for  the  same  program.  I  said  yesterday 
that  the  administration  is  giving  lip  serv¬ 
ice  to  labor  legislation,  and  pulling  jobs 
right  out  from  under  labor’s  feet.  The 
able  Senator  from  Missouri  is  making 
it  much  more  clear  than  I  was  able  to  do 
yesterday.  But  I  wish  to  ask  the  Sen¬ 
ator  if  it  is  not  possible  that  one  explana¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Hoffman’s  statement  might 
be  that  money  is  fluid,  and  that  if  one 
man  or  a  group  of  men  control  a  billion 
dollars — and  many  men  control  much 
more  than  that — if  an  import  fee  is  to  be 
lowered  on  a  certain  type  of  textiles  man¬ 
ufactured  in  New  England,  in  the  South¬ 
ern  States,  or  anywhere  else  in  the 
United  States,  and  it  is  known  when  it 
is  to  be  lowered,  they  can  pick  up  a  tele¬ 
phone,  and,  through  a  broker,  can  buy 
into  a  textile  plant  in  Scotland,  or  any¬ 
where  else  in  the  world,  which  manufac¬ 
tures  the  same  type  of  material?  Could 
that  be  one  explanation  of  it?  At  long 
range  the  workingman  does  not  see  this. 
He  sees  the  immediate  legislation,  but 
misses  the  implication  of  the  lowering  of 
economic  levels  with  the  lowering  of  the 
import  fee.  He  does  not  see  that,  in  the 
long  run,  it  is  against  his  best  interests. 
Is  not  that  correct? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  think  that  is  exactly 
true.  Mr.  Hoffman  says  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  manufacturer,  “If  you  lie  awake 
nights  and  cannot  figure  out  how  to  meet 
European  competition,  then  just  close  up 
shop.”  But,  as  the  able  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Bricker]  suggests,  what  about 
the  employees  of  the  American  manu¬ 
facturer  who  has  to  close  up  shop? 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  believe  the  able 
Senator  is  putting  it  right  on  the  nail 
head.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  we  must  meet 
the  competition  of  $2  labor,  which  is 
just  as  efficient  as  is  our  own,  or  even 
more  so,  because  of  the  customary  habits 
of  working  long  hours  in  Scotland,  Eng¬ 
land,  and  other  countries?  Is  it  not, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  reasonable  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  Mr.  Hoffman  knows  that,  in 
order  to  meet  this  competition,  labor 
will  have  to  lower  its  standard  of  living, 
and  that  the  manufacturer  will  force 
the  workingman  down  to  a  lower  stand- 
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ard  of  living  on  a  par  with  that  of  the 
workers  of  the  rest  of  the  world? 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  Hoffman  is  an  able 
and  experienced  man,  and  it  seems  to 
me  he  must  know  that.  But  I  cannot 
help  but  wonder  whether  he  thinks  that 
the  working  man  or  woman  who  gets  a 
close-down  slip  in  his  or  her  envelope 
can  lie  awake  at  nights  and  figure  out 
the  answer. 

Mr.  President,  I  pose  this  question: 
Are  not  the  American  workers,  who  have 
made  America  strong,  entitled  to  some 
consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Congress?  Are  we  willing  to  say  to 
them,  “We  cannot  tell  you  how  little  con¬ 
cerned  we  are  about  European  competi¬ 
tion”? 

We  are  told,  Mr.  President,  that  his¬ 
tory  has  a  way  of  repeating  itself.  There 
is  a  story  of  a  Roman  emperor  who  sat 
on  the  wall  of  the  Imperial  City  play¬ 
ing  a  fiddle  while  Rome  burned.  We 
may  imagine  a  slave  calling  the  con¬ 
flagration  to  his  attention,  and  his  re¬ 
ply:  “Sirrah,  I  cannot  tell  you  how  lit¬ 
tle  I  am  concerned  about  fire.”  He  was 
a  Roman  emperor,  and  he  could  do  as 
he  pleased. 

Then,  Mr.  President,  there  was  a  queen 
of  France  who  was  told  that  the  people 
were  without  bread.  “Let  them  eat 
cake,”  she  said. 

So,  Mr.  President,  are  we  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Congress  to  say  to  our  fellow  citizens 
who  earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of 
their  brows,  “My  friends,  we  cannot  tell 
you  how  little  we  are  concerned  about 
European  competition”? 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MALONE.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
are  not  those  of  us  who  are  in  the  Con¬ 
gress,  who  have  to  vote  on  these  im¬ 
portant  matters,  making  up  our  minds 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  standard  of 
living  of  the  workingmen  in  the  United 
States  is  too  high,  and  whether  we  want 
to  lower  the  standard  below  the  critical 
point  I  described  yesterday,  which  repre¬ 
sents  the  differential  between  the  cost 
of  producing  articles  here  and  in  coun¬ 
tries  under  other  standards,  where  there 
is  competition?  Are  we  not  making  up 
our  minds  as  to  whether  we  should  up¬ 
hold  our  standard  of  living  in  some  man¬ 
ner,  while  assisting  the  countries  where 
standards  of  living  of  the  workingmen 
are  low? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  is  exactly  correct.  I  cannot  help 
feeling  that  if  the  working  people  of  the 
United  States  understood  this  subject 
they  would  make  up  our  minds  for  us. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  KEM.  For  a  question  only. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  am  not  sure  I  caught 
the  full  import  of  the  statement  of  the 
able  Senator.  Was  he  inferring  that  the 
working  people  of  the  country  were 
against  the  proposal  we  are  discussing? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  was  inferring  that  any 
working  man  or  woman  in  the  United 
States  who  understood  it  ought  to  be 
against  it. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Would  the  able  Sen¬ 
ator  not  consider  that  great  working¬ 
men’s  organizations  such  as  the  Ameri¬ 


can  Federation  and  the  CIO  are  capable 
of  understanding  issues  of  this  character, 
and  does  not  the  Senator  recall  that 
they  have  evidenced  their  support  of  the 
proposal  by  their  resolutions? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  have  the  highest  regard 
for  the  leaders  of  those  organizations, 
but  I  have  know  them  to  be  wrong  before. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  aware  of  the  fact  that  some 
organizations  which  have  adopted  reso¬ 
lutions  stated  in  the  resolutions  in  no 
uncertain  terms  that  certain  import  fees 
were  too  low  at  this  time,  and  are  not 
protecting  the  workingmen  and  that 
they  are  concerned  about  that?  Is  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  aware  of  the  fact 
that  they  did  not,  in  the  brief  submitted 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  Senate,  wholeheartedly  support 
this  free-trade  theory? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  appreciate  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  going  to  pur¬ 
sue  this  matter  further.  I  am  going  to 
let  it  rest  on  the  solemn  warning  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  In  connection  with 
the  Senator’s  very  powerful  statement  a 
moment  ago  about  the  warning  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia,  I  am  wondering 
if  the  Senator  would  have  objection  to 
language  used  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  being  inserted  at  this  point. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  am  always  glad  to  have 
a  suggestion  from  my  able  colleague 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Immediately  preceding  the  response  by 
Mr.  Hoffman,  “Sir,  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
little  concerned  I  am  about  European 
competition,”  which  response  my  col¬ 
league  has  quoted,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  stated: 

I  do  not  mind  putting  our  own  people  to 
the  test  and  I  go  all  the  way  on  a  rehabilita¬ 
tion  program.  When,  however,  you  are  go¬ 
ing  to  put  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  a  com¬ 
petitor  in  Prance  or  Great  Britain  or  Ger¬ 
many  or  elsewhere,  with  which  they  can 
certainly  undo  us,  there  is  another  day  com¬ 
ing  in  this  country,  and  somebody  is  going 
to  be  held  responsible  for  it,  Mr.  Hoffman. 

I  ask  the  Senator  if  that  is  not  in  itself 
a  very  strong  warning. 

Mr.  KEM.  It  emphasizes  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  able  Senator  from  Georgia. 
Let  me  say  that  the  able  Senator  from 
Georgia  has  just  entered  the  Chamber, 
and  I  express  the  hope  that  some  time 
during  this  debate  he  will  give  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  this  body,  and,  through  them, 
the  American  people,  the  benefit  of  the 
solemn  warning  he  gave  in  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

V.  INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT  IN  FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  speak  a  little 
further  about  the  matter  of  industrial 
development  in  foreign  countries.  The 
Marshall  plan,  supplemented,  as  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  told  us  yesterday, 
by  the  reciprocal  trade  program  and  the 
ITO  is,  of  course,  definitely  building  up 
industry  abroad  owned  privately  and 


owned  by  governments,  all  at  American 
expense.  This  operation  is  bound  to 
have  serious  effects  on  American  busi¬ 
ness  and  American  industry. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MALONE.  In  line  with  the  ques¬ 
tion  I  asked  a  moment  ago,  I  ask  the 
Senator  to  permit  me  to  preface  my  next 
question  by  reading  one  of  the  para¬ 
graphs  from  the  statement  made  by  Mr. 
Walter  J.  Mason,  national  legislative  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Finance,  found  on  page  675  of  part  1 
of  the  hearings  on  House  bill  1211,  where 
he  said: 

In  supporting  the  trade-agreements  pro¬ 
gram,  we  recognize  the  need  of  safeguarding 
American  labor  in  some  activities,  especially 
where  wages  are  a  relatively  heavy  factor  in 
the  cost  of  production,  against  competition 
that  threatens  to  undermine  our  labor  stand¬ 
ards. 

Is  not  that  exactly  what  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Missouri  has  been 
trying  to  outline,  that  this  protection 
must  remain? 

Mr.  KEM.  That  states  the  proposi¬ 
tion  better  than  I  could  state  it  myself, 
and  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  President,  many  of  the  countries 
in  which  we  are  building  up  industry  are 
important  sources  of  raw  materials  for 
American  industry,  and  many  of  the 
countries  from  which  we  draw  these  raw 
materials  are  only  too  glad  to  be  put  in 
a  position  where  they  can  process  the 
materials  themselves. 

Let  us  not  deal  in  generalities.  Let  us 
get  right  down  to  brass  tacks.  Let  us 
look  at  some  specific  instances  of  what  is 
going  on.  Let  us  look  to  our  great  neigh¬ 
bor  to  the  north,  “The  Lady  of  the 
Snows.” 

(A)  CANADA 

Canada  has  put  up  numerous  barriers 
against  the  export  of  timber,  logs,  pulp- 
wood,  and  the  like,  to  the  United  States, 
in  order,  frankly,  to  force  processing  of 
those  materials  in  Canada.  Quotas  pro¬ 
vided  by  law  limit  the  export  of  wood  for 
plywood  and  pulp.  The  land  laws  pro¬ 
vide  that  the  timber  taken  from  certain 
lands  may  not  be  exported.  In  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  administration  of  timber  leases 
contracts  often  provide  that  the  timber 
taken  from  the  land  shall  not  be  ex¬ 
ported. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  plywood, 
paper  mills,  and  pulp  mills  in  the  United 
States  have  been  hurt  by  these  provi¬ 
sions.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  we  find  the  Celanese  Corp.  putting 
up  a  factory  in  Canada  because  of  the 
greater  availability  of  wood  there. 

Much  of  Canadian  nickel  is  processed 
in  Canada,  but  some  in  this  country,  for 
instance,  in  Huntington,  W.  Va.  I  am 
informed  that  removal  of  these  plants  to 
Canada  is  likely  to  increase  the  propor¬ 
tion  manufactured  in  Canada.  It  is  a 
well  known  fact,  which  was  brought  out 
in  the  debate  in  the  United  States  Senate 
on  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  project,  that 
the  quantity  of  iron  ore  in  the  United 
States  is  decreasing  and  the  supply  is 
running  short.  Canada  has  relatively 
abundant  supplies.  May  we  indulge  the 
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hope  that  the  Canadian  policy  with  re¬ 
spect  to  wood  will  not  be  repeated  in  the 
case  of  iron  ore? 

(B)  SCANDINAVIA 

Let  us  now  look  at  Scandinavia.  The 
United  States  has  been  shipping  paper¬ 
making  machinery  to  Scandinavian 
countries  to  put  them  in  a  position  to 
manufacture  paper  by  using  the  very  lat¬ 
est  American  machinery  and  technology. 
What  we  are  doing  is  to  put  them  in  such 
a  position  that  they  can  manufacture 
paper  instead  of  exporting  pulp  to  the 
United  States. 

We  hear  that  there  is  a  shortage  of 
pulp  in  the  paper  mills  in  New  England. 
I  cannot  help  but  wonder  how  much  of 
the  pulp  which  would  otherwise  have 
gone  to  the  paper  mills  in  New  England 
is  being  processed  in  Marshall  plan  plants 
in  Norway  and  Sweden. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question  at  that  point? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nevada? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  wish  to  ask  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Missouri  if  he 
thinks  it  is  a  good  thing  for  the  United 
States  to  foster  and  keep  up  the  illusion 
of  wealth  among  the  foreign  countries 
which  we  have  encouraged?  In  other 
words,  the  people  of  every  foreign  na¬ 
tion  with  which  I  am  familiar  believe 
that  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
United  States  is  wealthy.  They  believe 
our  Treasury  is  a  bottomless  pit.  There¬ 
fore  their  attitude  is  that  they  are  en¬ 
titled  to  this  machinery  and  the  money 
we  are  forwarding  to  them  each  year  un¬ 
der  some  name — different  at  times,  it  is 
true,  beginning  with  lend-lease,  then 
UNRRA,  then  the  British  loan,  then  the 
Marshall  plan,  and  EGA,  and  continuing 
indefinitely,  but  all  fostering  the  idea 
that  we  are  an  ultra-rich  nation,  that 
our  strategic  and  critical  materials  with 
which  these  things  are  manufactured  are 
inexhaustible;  that  our  wealth  is  inex¬ 
haustible.  Therefore  they  have  no  com¬ 
punction  whatever  in  accepting  the  ma¬ 
chinery  to  which  the  Senator  has  so  aptly 
referred.  But  does  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  think  it  is  a  good  idea  to  have 
that  illusion  kept  up,  or  should  we  de¬ 
scribe  to  the  people  of  the  various  coun¬ 
tries  in  some  detail  that  presently,  per¬ 
haps  not  very  long  from  now,  we  in  the 
United  States  are  likely  to  experience 
some  of  the  difficulties  and  conditions 
ihey  are  now  experiencing? 

Mr.  KEM.  The  statement  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nevada  calls  to  mind  the  very 
apt  characterization  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  a  few  days  ago  when  he  spoke 
of  the  United  States  as  the  playboy  of 
the  western  world.  It  also  calls  to  mind 
the  observation  made  by  a  leading  busi¬ 
nessman  of  the  largest  city  in  my  State 
who  has  just  returned  from  Europe.  He 
said  the  Americans  have  demonstrated 
that  they  have  a  lot  of  money  and  darned 
little  sense. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  know  whether  or  not  the  Voice 
of  America  has  been  playing  “Stop  the 


Music”  to  the  rest  of  the  world;  whether 
the  people  of  other  countries  might  have 
gotten  that  idea  from  some  radio  pro¬ 
gram  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  KEM.  It  is  entirely  possible,  but 
I  should  think  they  could  have  gotten 
it  from  the  operations  and  the  ministra¬ 
tions  of  the  ECA. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  national  debt  of  the  United  States, 
which  is  approximately  $257,000,000,000, 
is  greater  than  the  national  debts 
of  the  16  western  European  nations  that 
are  under  the  Marshall  recovery  pro¬ 
gram? 

Mr.  KEM.  Perhaps  that  is  why  some 
of  our  European  friends  are  supposed 
to  be  joking  about  us  as  “Uncle  Sap.” 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  for  a  question? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  ask  the  indulgence 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri  to  allow  me  to  read  a  very  short 
dissertation  in  preface  to  my  question. 
It  is  taken  from  the  January  1947  issue 
of  American  Affairs.  The  article  is 
headed  “The  American  proposals  for  a 
collectivist  world  system,”  and  is  written 
by  Garet  Garrett.  I  read: 

The  one  brilliant  solution  that  has  been 
offered  is  that  we  shall  regularly  and  in  a 
systematic  manner  give  our  surplus  away 
instead  of  lending  it  and  expecting  ever 
to  receive  it  back. 

This  is  apropos  of  the  question  to  be 
propounded  to  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri  as  to  the  attitude  and  the  belief  of 
others  respecting  why  this  policy  is  con¬ 
sistently  being  carried  on  by  America. 

This  suggestion  comes  from  the  Eastern 
Economist,  New  Delhi. 

I  may  say  I  had  a  long  visit  with  the 
publisher  of  the  Eastern  Economist  when 
I  was  in  New  Delhi.  He  really  under¬ 
stands  things  very  well,  and  has  a  pene¬ 
trating  mind. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Is  the  statement 
now  being  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  to  be  interpreted  as  being  a  ques¬ 
tion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  desires  to  see  how  it  is  put.  The 
Chair  does  not  know  how  it  will  turn  out. 
The  Senator  from  Missouri  yielded  to  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  only  for  a  question. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
asked  the  Senator  from  Missouri  if  he 
agreed  with  the  interpretation  of  the 
Eastern  Economist  of  what  we  are  do¬ 
ing.  I  can  repeat  it  from  memory,  vir¬ 
tually,  but  it  would  be  very  helpful  if  I 
were  permitted  to  quote  the  language 
exactly. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  It. 


Mi-.  McMAHON.  If  a  Senator  may 
read  for  2  or  3  hours,  and  then  ask, 
“Now,  do  you  agree  with  that?,”  then  of 
course,  the  rule  would  cease  to  have  any 
meaning  whatsoever. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nevada  will  state  his  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
am  asking  the  Senator  from  Missouri  if 
he  agrees  with  the  interpretation  of  the 
Eastern  Economist  in  the  excerpt  I  now 
propose  to  read,  which  I  assure  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Connecticut,  will  not  require 
2  or  3  hours  to  read.  I  can,  of  course, 
understand  the  assumption  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Connecticut  that  anything 
which  does  not  agree  with  the  customary 
methods - 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nevada  will  proceed  with 
his  question. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  read: 

The  United  States  lend-lease  plan  of  help¬ 
ing  the  Allies  in  the  recent  war  has  been  ac¬ 
claimed  as  an  act  of  unparalleled  generosity, 
and  so  it  was.  But  it  was  also  a  brilliant  and 
ingenious  way  of  solving  what  would  other¬ 
wise  have  been  an  intractable  problem  re¬ 
sulting  in  a  world  malaise. 

The  productive  power  of  America  has  mul¬ 
tiplied  itself  so  fast  that  it  is  now  admitted 
that  she  cannot  continue  to  give  60,000,000 
jobs  unless  she  is  able  to  have  a  large  export 
trade.  But  in  the  long  run — not  so  long  as 
even  a  decade — exports  cannot  continue  un¬ 
less  imports  are  allowed  to  flow  in.  But 
United  States  economic  organization  is  such 
that  the  possibilities  of  her  being  paid  in 
imports  are  not  very  bright.  Lending  her 
surplus  would  mean  only  a  postponement 
of  the  day  of  reckoning  and  accounting. 
Sooner  or  later  imports  should  enter  America 
in  a  flood.  But  imports  will  or  at  least  might 
create  unemployment.  In  such  circum¬ 
stances  it  would  not  be  such  a  foolish  thing — 
as  some  might  imagine — to  give  away  goods 
to  other  countries,  for  on  balance  it  would 
be  better  to  part  with  surplus  goods  than 
to  create  unemployment. 

Now,  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President  I 

Mr.  McMAHON.  I  ask  the  Chair  to 
enforce  the  rule,  because  what  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Nevada  has  just  now  done  cer¬ 
tainly  does  not  comport  with  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  have  to  enforce  the  rule. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  to  answer  my  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Very 
well;  the  Senator  may  do  so. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  I  appreciate 
the  contribution  of  the  Senator  from 
Nevada. 

(C)  ARGENTINA 

I  know  that  Argentina  is  not  a  Mar¬ 
shall  plan  country,  at  least  not  yet;  but  it 
is  interesting,  since  Argentina  is  the 
source  of  considerable  raw  material  which 
used  to  be  processed  in  the  United  States, 
to  inquire  just  what  General  Peron  and 
Madame  Peron  are  doing  in  that  country. 

Argentina  a  few  years  ago  decided  it 
would  be  more  profitable  to  process  her 
hides  and  skins  locally  than  to  ship  them 
to  the  United  States.  She  has  therefore 
developed  a  tanning  industry,  and  this  has 
been  an  important  factor  in  the  shortage 
of  hides  in  the  United  States.  Similarly, 
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Argentina  has  been  processing  at  home 
her  own  dyewood  formerly  exported  to 
the  United  States. 

(D)  INDIA 

Now  let  us  look  at  India.  India  decided 
to  manufacture  her  mica  into  built-up 
mica  rather  than  to  send  so  many  split¬ 
tings,  as  they  are  called,  to  the  United 
States  to  be  manufactured  here.  This 
threatens  to  cause  a  shortage  of  unmanu¬ 
factured  mica  in  the  United  States.  The 
American  plants  cannot  get  raw  mate¬ 
rial  with  which  to  work  because  such 
material  is  being  processed  elsewhere  in 
the  British  Empire.  India  has  also 
placed  higher  export  taxes  on  raw  jute 
than  on  manufactured  jute;  and  the  in¬ 
ference  is  permissible  that  they  are  trying 
to  encourage  their  industry  at  home. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  Question? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Does  the  Senator  un¬ 
derstand  that  India  is  a  part  of  the  ster¬ 
ling  bloc  area,  and  that  the  import  and 
export  fees  are  slanted  toward  the  ster¬ 
ling  bloc,  meaning  that  the  fixing  of  the 
import  and  export  fees  favors  the  ster¬ 
ling  bloc  area?  It  is  more  profitable  for 
businessmen  to  trade  with  that  area; 
and  there  may  be  a  deliberate  purpose 
on  the  part  of  the  sterling  bloc  area  to 
bring  about  the  very  condition  of  which 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  is  complain¬ 
ing. 

Mr.  KEM.  My  understanding  is  that 
there  are  three  levels  to  the  house  of 
sterling.  Members  of  the  Empire  get 
in  on  the  ground  floor,  or  the  lower  level. 
A  preferred  class  comes  in  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  floor.  The  hoi  polloi  are  relegated 
to  the  third  floor.  Senators  may  not  be 
surprised,  Mr.  President,  when  I  say  that 
Uncle  Sam  is  on  the  third  floor. 

(E)  CHILE 

Chile  is  developing  a  local  copper-fab¬ 
ricating  industry.  As  a  result — I  suppose 
I  should  say  partly  as  a  result — copper  is 
in  short  supply  in  the  United  States. 

(F)  BRITISH  EMPIRE 

Let  us  look  at  the  British  Empire  a 
little  further.  The  British  have  what  is 
called  a  tin  cartel,  in  which  they  mo¬ 
nopolize  to  a  substantial  extent  the  entire 
supply  of  tin  of  the  world.  They  are 
enacting  and  have  been  enacting  a  series 
of  laws  and  regulations  to  favor  members 
of  the  Empire.  England  and  some  other 
countries  in  and  out  of  the  British  Em¬ 
pire  have  increased  their  production  of 
steel.  Of  course,  that  has  contributed 
to  the  shortage  of  scrap  iron  in  the 
United  States. 

Let  us  consider  the  subject  of  cocoa 
beans,  vast  quantities  of  which  are  proc¬ 
essed  in  the  United  States.  Great  quan¬ 
tities  are  consumed  by  Americans  of  all 
ages.  This  production  is  in  the  hands  of 
a  highly  organized  and  skillfully  oper¬ 
ated  cartel.  The  world’s  supply  is  allo¬ 
cated  by  the  International  Emergency 
Pood  Committee  of  the  United  Nations. 
The  United  States  producers  of  chocolate 
and  cocoa  are  of  the  opinion  that  com¬ 
peting  countries  obtain  the  beans  at 
lower  prices  than  those  paid  by  the 
United  States,  partly  because  of  the 


exchange  differentials  caused  by  the 
three-storied  house  of  sterling.  At  any 
rate  the  supply  of  the  raw  material  is 
short  in  the  United  States,  and  in  part 
it  is  due  to  the  machinations  of  the 
British-controlled  cartel. 

Present  supplies  of  essential  metals 
such  as  manganese,  chromium,  tungsten, 
nickel,  lead,  zinc,  copper,  tin,  and  bauxite 
are  far  from  abundant  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  several  cases  short.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  picture,  the  indus¬ 
trialization  of  South  Africa  and  Aus¬ 
tralia,  going  on  apace,  is  making  de¬ 
mands  on  some  or  all  of  these  metals. 

VI.  THE  APPROACH  OF  ECA  IS  UNREALISTIC 

Mr.  President,  I  have  talked  long 
enough,  and  I  am  about  to  conclude.  I 
wish  to  make  just  one  more  point,  and 
that  is  that  the  approach  of  the  ECA  is 
wholly  and  utterly  unrealistic.  The  pro¬ 
posed  extension  of  industrialization  to 
the  under-industrialized  countries  will 
do  two  things — and  these  are  the  two 
principles  things  it  will  do :  First, 
strengthen  the  announced  programs  of 
those  countries  to  process  their  raw  ma¬ 
terials  at  home;  second,  so  increase  the 
demand  for  raw  materials  that  they  will 
be  hard  to  get,  even  at  advanced  prices. 

Mr.  President,  I  claim  no  gift  of 
prophecy,  although  I  sometimes  think 
that  since  I  have  been  a  Member  of 
this  body  I  have  been  more  successful  in 
prophecy  than  in  persuasion.  However 
this  may  be,  it  seems  clear  to  me  that 
soon — very  soon — the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  will  abandon  its  evangeli¬ 
cal  approach  to  these  problems  and  face 
with  courage  and  decision  the  hard 
realities  of  an  international  existence  in 
a  very  matter-of-fact  world. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  by  competent 
authorities  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in 
this  Chamber — by  the  able  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  George],  to  whom  I  have 
previously  referred,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle,  and  by  the  able  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Taft]  on  this  side — that  un¬ 
less  we  cut  expenses  we  cannot  avoid 
higher  taxes,  and  that  higher  taxes  at 
this  time  would  have  an  undesirable,  and 
perhaps  an  unfortunate,  effect  upon  the 
economy  of  the  United  States. 

I  shall  vote  to  reduce  the  authorization 
in  the  pending  bill. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE— ENROLLED 
BILL  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Chaffee,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (H.  R.  2101)  to  abolish  the 
Regional  Agricultural  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  Washington,  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  and  transfer  its  functions  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make 
disaster  loans,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  it  was  signed  by  the  Vice  President. 

EXTENSION  OF  EUROPEAN  RECOVERY 
PROGRAM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1209)  to  amend  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948. 

Mr.  TYDINGS  and  Mr.  VANDENBERG 
addressed  the  Chair. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  no  list  before  him.  He  does 
not  know  whether  or  not  any  Senator 
has  made  previous  arrangements  to 
speak. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Chair  mean  that  it  is  appropriate  or 
proper  that  a  list  should  be  prepared? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Not  nec¬ 
essarily.  Sometimes  the  Chair  makes  a 
moral  commitment. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  should  like  to  voice 
a  word  of  criticism,  not  of  the  present 
occupant  of  the  Chair,  in  whose  judg¬ 
ment  I  have  the  greatest  confidence,  as 
he  well  knows.  However,  I  think  it  has 
been  previously  pointed  out  in  this 
Chamber  that  the  practice  of  having  a 
list  is  entirely  contrary  to  the  rules.  As 
one  Senator  I  desire  to  voice  a  word  of 
opposition  to  any  such  precedent  being 
established  or  countenanced.  Again  I 
say  that  my  statement  is  not  meant  in 
criticism  of  my  good  friend  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  appreciates  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Missouri.  The  Chair  mere¬ 
ly  wished  to  ascertain  whether  there  was 
such  a  list. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Tydings]  first  addressed  the  Chair.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland  is  recognized. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
had  nothing  to  say  in  the  long  course 
of  this  debate;  and  perhaps  a  continu¬ 
ance  of  that  silence  would  be  just  as 
well  as  an  effort  to  bring  some  small  ar¬ 
guments  to  the  support  of  the  pending 
measure.  However,  this  debate  has 
taken  such  a  wide  range  that  I  am  liter¬ 
ally  astounded  at  some  of  the  arguments 
which  I  have  heard  on  this  floor  in  op¬ 
position  to  the  proposal. 

For  the  moment  I  am  not  addressing 
myself  to  the  pending  amendment, 
which  seeks  to  reduce  the  amount  by  10 
percent,  but  to  the  arguments  of  those 
who  would  oppose  the  program  in  toto. 
Certainly  they  have  been  some  of  the 
most  unique  arguments  I  have  ever 
heard. 

For  example,  it  is  argued  that  under 
this  bill  we  are  furnishing  money  to 
Great  Britain  so  that  she  may  embrace 
and  further  the  socialistic  experiment 
on  which  she  is  in  part  now  engaged. 
The  inference  clearly  sought  to  be  drawn 
from  that  assumption  is  that  we  are  fur¬ 
nishing  the  money  to  socialize  the  British 
Government  and  people,  and  that  if  we 
did  not  furnish  the  money  Britain  would 
not  go  in  for  socialism  to  the  extent  that 
she  is  now  embracing  it. 

As  I  see  this  proposition,  the  contrary 
is  true.  If  it  were  not  for  the  aid  which 
comes  to  Britain  under  the  Marshall 
plan,  the  need  and  the  urge  for  socialism 
in  government  there  would  be  infinitely 
greater  than  it  is  now,  with  the  money 
that  is  going  to  Britain,  for  that  money 
acts  as  a  deterrent  against  widespread 
socialism.  So  I  cannot  accept  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  the  premise  that  the  grant  of 
money  to  Great  Britain  under  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan  is  made  in  furtherance  of 
British  socialism.  Heaven  knows,  if 
there  is  anything  in  the  British  picture 
that  is  slowing  down  the  march  of  so- 
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cialism,  it  is  the  aid  which  Britain  is 
receiving  from  the  United  States  under 
the  Marshall  plan.  All  the  talk  that  this 
money  is  aiding  the  socialism  of  Great 
Britain,  on  its  face  is  mere  tommyrot, 
for  without  this  financial  aid,  Britain 
would  be  embracing  a  far  greater  meas¬ 
ure  of  socialism  than  she  has  so  far  em¬ 
braced.  That  is  simply  common  sense. 
Socialism  by  governments  springs  pri¬ 
marily  from  a  need  to  spread  what  little 
there  is  over  a  wider  and  thinner  area. 

I  have  also  heard  the  unique  argument 
that  we  shall  be  better  off  from  a  mili¬ 
tary  and  security  standpoint  if  we  stand 
alone,  rather  than  if  we  take  those  who 
are  likeminded  with  us  and  bind  our¬ 
selves  together  with  them  in  a  common 
purpose  to  keep  the  peace.  That  is  so 
childish,  according  to  my  lights,  that  I 
find  it  difficult  to  find  the  words  to  meet 
such  a  ridiculous  argument.  To  over¬ 
simplify  it,  it  comes  down  to  this:  that 
one  man  can  fight  another  man  with 
more  assurance  of  success  than  nine  men 
together  can  fight  another  man.  That 
is  about  where  that  argument  seems  to 
end. 

Then,  too,  I  have  heard  some  wonder¬ 
ful  military  strategy  in  the  course  of  this 
debate.  I  have  heard  statements  made — 
and  with  some  accuracy,  I  think — about 
how  few  divisions  we  had  in  Europe  and 
in  Japan  during  the  last  war,  and  that 
therefore  all  the  money  for  the  North 
Atlantic  Pact  and  the  Marshall  plan  and 
for  military  support  is  money  thrown 
down  the  drain.  Mr.  President,  is  seems 
to  me  that  those  who  embrace  that  idea 
have  entirely  overlooked  the  significant 
fact  that  American  air  power,  plus  Brit¬ 
ish  air  power,  was  equal  to  many  dozens 
of  divisions  in  the  effect  it  had  upon 
beating  Germany  under  Hitler  to  her 
knees.  We  are  assuming  that  we  are  dis¬ 
cussing  land  operations  as  they  existed 
in  the  time  of  Napoleon.  But,  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  actually  we  are  talking  about,  not 
the  science  of  war  as  it  existed  under 
Napoleon,  but  the  science  of  war  in  the 
years  1938  to  1950.  Therefore,  we  did 
not  need  the  great  number  of  divisions, 
once  we  had  established  a  foothold  on 
the  Continent,  to  keep  up  the  pressure 
which  eventually  brought  the  victorious 
Allies  into  Berlin,  because  there  were  di¬ 
visions  in  skies  which  were  heaping 
devastation  upon  the  cities  of  Germany, 
the  bridges  of  Germany,  the  transporta¬ 
tion  systems  of  Germany,  at  a  rate 
greater  than  the  rate  at  which  a  thou¬ 
sand  artillery  brigades  could  level  such 
destruction.  Yet  I  have  heard  it  said 
that  we  should  not  associate  ourselves 
with  these  other  European  countries,  be¬ 
cause  mere  numbers  of  divisions  do  not 
count. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield,  merely  for  an  inquiry? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Yes. 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  inquiry  relates  in 
general  to  the  matter  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  has  been  discussing.  He  is,  of 
course,  the  distinguished  Chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee.  I  notice 
in  the  column  by  Mr.  Marquis  Childs, 
appearing  in  this  morning’s  Washington 
Post,  the  following  statement: 

That  secret  has  to  do  with  the  war  plan 
conditionally  agreed  to  by  the  United  States 


Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  While  the  details  of 
the  plan  are  carefully  guarded,  it  is  rather 
generally  known  that  it  is  based  on  the 
broad  assumption  that  the  Continent  must 
be  retaken  after  it  has  been  occupied  by  the 
Russian  Invader. 

Many  of  America’s  own  military  planners 
are  pretty  unhappy  about  the  assumptions 
on  which  the  war  plan  is  based.  They  had 
an  opportunity  in  World  War  II  to  see  how 
close  conquest,  occupation  and  liberation 
came  to  erasing  the  structure  of  civilization 
in  western  Europe. 

Is  the  Senator  advised  of  any  such 
plan  or  of  the  nature  of  the  military 
plans  which  seem  to  be  involved  in  the 
North  Atlantic  Pact? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  appreciates  the 
compliment,  implicit  in  the  question 
asked  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  that  he 
would  be  able  to  answer  such  a  question 
on  the  level  of  high  military  strategy.  I 
cannot  live  up  to  that  implied  compli¬ 
ment  by  my  good  friend,  the  able  Senator 
from  Ohio,  but  I  think  I  can  say  this 
without  losing  my  amateur  status:  I 
know,  as  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  knows,  that  in  our  military  plan¬ 
ning  against  any  contingency  in  the 
future  every  phase  of  the  problem  is 
taken  into  consideration.  For  example, 
if  we  were  to  be  confronted  with  a  war 
against  country  X,  we  would  assume 
that  certain  bases  would  be  in  our  hands, 
that  they  might  be  lost,  that  we  might 
have  to  regain  them,  that  we  might  hold 
them,  that  we  might  lose  them  perma¬ 
nently,  that  we  might  have  to  drop  back 
to  other  bases.  So  I  think  the  question 
implied  by  the  article  from  which  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  read,  stems  from 
the  fact  that  that  is  one  of  the  con¬ 
tingencies  which  would  have  to  be  em¬ 
braced  in  a  plan,  so  that  every  reason¬ 
ably  emergent  circumstance  would  have 
been  covered,  and  a  plan  adopted  to  deal 
with  it. 

I  hope  that  answers  the  question  asked 
by  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

I  have  just  come  from  the  marble 
room,  Mr.  President,  behind  the  Senate 
Chamber,  where  the  great  globe  rests  on 
its  stand.  Alongside  that  globe  is  a 
yardstick  by  which  one  can  measure  the 
distance  by  air  between  any  two  points 
on  the  globe.  It  is  startling  almost  be¬ 
yond  belief  to  find  that  the  distance  from 
Maine  to  Moscow  is  only  3,500  nautical 
miles;  that  is  all,  3,500.  How  far  is  it 
from  Honolulu  to  New  York,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent?  I  think  it  will  be  found  to  be  more 
than  3,500  miles.  However,  only  2  weeks 
ago  a  gentleman  in  a  plane — one  of  the 
old-fashioned  single-motored  planes — 
left  Honolulu  and  flew  all  the  way  to 
New  York,  nonstop;  and  that  distance  is 
greater  than  the  distance  from  Maine  to 
Moscow.  Yet,  some  gentlemen  seem  to 
have  the  idea  that  Moscow  is  10,000  miles 
away  from  us.  Actually,  the  distance 
from  here  to  Moscow  is  only  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  width  of  this  country  plus 
half  that  distance  again.  Only  2  or  3 
months  ago,  we  read  that  one  of  our 
great  planes,  a  B-36,  had  flown  nonstop 
3,800  miles  without  refueling.  There  is  a 
plane  capable  of  going  almost  half  way 
around  the  earth. 

What  does  all  of  this  have  to  do  with 
the  Marshall  plan,  Mr.  President?  It 


has  this  to  do  with  it:  First  of  all,  we 
cannot  use  World  War  H  as  a  yardstick 
by  which  to  gage  the  possibilities  and 
contingencies  which  might  exist  in 
World  War  III.  Science  and  invention 
have  moved  so  far  ahead  that  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  man  it  is 
possible  to  bomb  Europe  from  the  Amer¬ 
ican  continent  and  for  the  first  time  in 
the  lives  of  men  it  is  possible  to  bomb  the 
United  States  from  the  European  conti¬ 
nent.  That  is  an  entirely  new  circum¬ 
stance,  which  never  existed  before. 
Therefore,  when  we  concede  that  we  are 
trying  to  build  up  western  Europe,  we 
are  trying  to  keep  from  falling  into 
enemy  hands  the  possible  bases  which 
might  otherwise  fall  into  the  ha>nds  of 
potential  enemies  even  before  the  war 
starts,  and  from  which  they  could  at¬ 
tack  us  instantly  on  the  outbreak  of  war. 

Already  we  have  seen  Poland  picked 
off.  Already  we  have  seen  Czechoslova¬ 
kia  picked  off.  Already  the  pressure  has 
been  brought  on  Greece.  Already  the 
pressure  has  been  brought  on  Turkey. 
Pressure  was  brought  on  Italy,  and  a 
gigantic  internal  uprising  was  fomented, 
born  of  a  desire  to  have  allies  of  Russia 
take  over  Italy  and  her  government,  if 
possible.  That  effort  was  largely  frus¬ 
trated  by  the  effect  of  the  first  Marshall 
plan.  The  same  thing  happened  in 
France.  It  was  not  long  ago  that  little 
Norway  was  threatened  with  being  put 
in  the  nutcracker.  Are  we  now  to  sit 
down  here  and  twiddle  our  thumbs  until 
this  pattern,  already  in  effect  and  with 
much  of  Europe  already  gobbled  up,  take 
over  the  whole  of  the  European  conti¬ 
nent,  in  this  day  of  intercontinental 
bombers  and  the  atomic  bomb?  That  is 
something  we  might  ponder.  I  for  my¬ 
self  would  rather  have  the  bases  and 
the  potential  abilities  of  the  great  coun¬ 
tries  that  line  the  Atlantic  Coast  in  west¬ 
ern  Europe  on  our  side  rather  than  on 
the  other  side,  and  particularly  on  our 
side  prior  to  the  time  war  starts. 

I  admit  that  as  presently  constituted, 
perhaps,  a  great  country  like  Russia,  as 
it  exists  today,  could  roll  down  to  the 
Atlantic  seaboard.  There  is  very  little 
there  in  the  way  of  enemy  opposition  to 
withstand  such  a  Russian  thrust.  But 
4  or  5  days  or  3  or  4  weeks,  now,  are  more 
important  than  3  or  4  months  were  in 
World  War  I  or  World  War  II.  War¬ 
fare  is  not  the  slow  overland  proposition 
it  once  was.  It  is  a  matter  of  exceed¬ 
ingly  great  swiftness.  The  plane  that 
left  Guam  and  flew  to  Nagasaki  and 
dropped  the  bomb  that  killed  so  many 
people  consumed  in  the  operation  less 
than  24  hours.  Think  of  it.  In  24 
hours,  from  a  distance  far,  far  away, 
an  entire  city  with  its  entire  population 
behind  the  enemy  lines  w7as  wiped  out. 
I  like  to  think  that,  as  of  the  moment, 
3  or  4  weeks  might  be  decisive  at  the 
present  juncture  of  things,  and  if  we 
have  friends  who  can  delay  a  possible 
enemy  advance  for  such  a  length  of  time, 
we  could  shorten  the  war  immeasurably, 
in  my  opinion,  and  we  could  save  life, 
save  treasure,  and  save  the  western  alli¬ 
ance  and  western  European  civilization. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  most  of  the 
arguments  which  have  been  advanced 
against  the  over-all  policy  of  our  coun- 
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try  are  not  well  grounded  in  fact.  I 
think  it  is  perfectly  obvious  to  say  that 
Great  Britain  would  be  more  socialistic 
than  she  is  now,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  Marshall  plan,  for,  without  Marshall- 
plan  aid,  the  need  in  Britain  would  have 
been  greater,  and  socialism  thrives  more 
on  need  than  it  does  on  ideology.  It  is 
possible  to  attract  converts  to  socialism 
because  people  are  hungry  or  out  of  work 
or  poorly  housed,  just  as  it  is  possible 
to  attract  people  to  communism,  the 
more  extreme  doctrine  down  the  road 
of  political  ideologies.  So  the  argument 
that  all  we  are  doing  is  furnishing 
money  to  help  socialize  England  is  not 
true.  What  we  are  doing  is  furnishing 
money  to  slow  down  the  socialization  of 
the  great  British  Government.  It  stands 
to  reason  that  without  this  money  there 
would  be  more  socialization  than  there 
is  with  it.  That  is  merely  plain  common 
sense.  Nobody  has  offered  any  proof 
thus  far  to  the  contrary. 

It  is  my  opinion,  too — and  it  is  as  good 
as  an  opinion  on  the  other  side — that 
without  our  aid  to  Italy,  during  the  last 
year  particularly,  it  is  perfectly  possible 
that  the  number  of  seats  held  in  the 
Italian  Government  by  the  Communists 
would  have  been  much  greater  than  the 
number  actually  is. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  France. 
There  has  been  a  turning  point.  I  shud¬ 
der  to  think  what  might  have  been  the 
conditions  there  without  the  Marshall 
plan.  But  how  gentlemen  can  take  the 
position  that  we  can,  sit  here  and  twiddle 
our  thumbs,  while  all  Europe  is  taken 
away,  state  by  state,  and  still  be  more 
secure  than  we  would  be  by  resisting  an 
attack  on  the  western  European  states  by 
an  enemy  country,  is  beyond  my  com¬ 
prehension. 

The  Marshall  plan  may  not  hit  the 
bull’s  eye  every  time;  it  may  be  possible 
to  point  out  some  transaction  which  is 
not  altogether  to  my  liking;  it  may  be 
possible  to  point  out  some  phase  of  it 
which  could  be  held  up  to  scrutiny,  and 
about  which  it  might  be  said,  “Is  not  this 
bad?”  and  I  should  have  to  agree.  But 
I  am  arguing  the  over-all  general  effect, 
and  this  is  the  way  I  see  it:  A  strong 
western  Europe,  with  stabilized  currency, 
with  a  reasonably  well  employed  people, 
devoid  of  immediate  wants,  is  a  Europe 
that  can  help  the  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica  financially,  economically,  and  physi¬ 
cally  to  share  some  of  the  responsibility 
of  fighting  communism  and  keeping 
world  war  III  in  check. 

I  do  not  want  to  look  ahead  for  a  hun¬ 
dred  years,  and  I  am  not  prophesying 
that  far,  but  I  am  prophesying  that  for 
the  4  years  contemplated  by  the  Marshall 
plan  western  Europe  will  be  much 
stronger  than  it  would  have  been  without 
the  Marshall  plan  aid,  and  that,  the 
stronger  Europe  is,  the  less  need  there  is 
for  the  United  States  of  America  to  be  as 
strong  as  she  would  have  to  be  if  Europe 
were  weaker.  The  more  divisions  France 
has,  the  more  airplanes  Britain  has,  the 
more  tanks  Belgium  has,  the  more  ma¬ 
chine  guns  Holland  has,  the  less  we  have 
to  have  here.  The  more  men  who  march 
under  the  colors  of  the  countries  of  west¬ 
ern  Europe,  the  le^s  need  there  is  for 
military  training  in  this  country,  and 


the  lower  our  defense  expenditures  will 
be. 

Moreover,  in  my  humble  judgment,  for 
the  long  pull,  we  ought  to  get  back  from 
the  employment  of  the  help  given  under 
the  Marshall  plan  financial  advantages 
of  great  worth.  Once  there  has  been 
achieved  some  degree  of  foundational 
stability  in  Europe  and  we  all  stand  to¬ 
gether,  it  will  not  be  so  necessary  for  us 
to  appropriate  the  huge  sums  necessary 
for  our  own  defense,  as  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  us  to  appropriate  for  our  own 
defense  if  we  were  standing  alone.  It 
stands  to  reason,  Mr.  President,  that  if 
we  are  going  to  stand  alone,  we  must 
make  up  our  minds  to  spend  many  more 
millions  of  dollars  for  our  national  se¬ 
curity,  to  have  larger  forces  for  national 
security  than  we  now  have,  to  impose 
heavier  taxes  on  our  people  for  our  na¬ 
tional  security  than  are  now  imposed 
upon  them.  If  we  are  going  to  stand 
alone,  we  must  have  bigger  and  better 
everything,  including  taxes  and  restric¬ 
tions  on  our  economy,  in  order  to  sup¬ 
port  the  load.  To  those  who  want  to 
know  where  the  money  is  going  under  the 
Marshall  plan  appropx-iations,  my  an¬ 
swer  is,  “You  will  spend  just  as  much, 
and  more  besides,  if  this  Nation  stands 
completely  alone.  You  will  spend  $600,- 
000,000  this  year  alone  for  universal  mil¬ 
itary  training;  and  that  is  merely  a 
starter.” 

The  testimony  before  our  committee 
shows  that  when  universal  military 
training  has  been  in  existence  for  a 
couple  of  years  it  will  probably  cost  $2,- 
000,000,000  a  year.  That  is  one  expense 
we  will  have  to  undertake  if  we  stand 
alone. 

We  have  been  talking  about  a  70-group 
Air  Force.  That  runs  into  an  enormous 
sum  of  money.  There  is  another  thing 
we  shall  not  be  able  to  spread  over  the 
years  if  we  are  going  to  stand  alone — 
and  that  is  what  some  arguments  on  the 
floor  have  indicated — and  that  is  that 
we  must  have  that  70-group  Air  Force 
immediately;  and  if  we  have  it  imme¬ 
diately,  we  shall  have  to  have  higher 
taxes.  My  good  friend  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Brewster],  who  is  a  military  man,  I  am 
sure  will  bear  out  that  observation.  In 
other  words,  while  it  may  be  said  that 
our  appropriations  to  aid  those  who 
might  assist  us  in  time  of  war  are  large, 
we  will  spend  many  times  more  here  at 
home,  because  we  will  be  standing  by 
ourselves. 

The  position  of  my  good  friend  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Capehart],  who  does  me 
the  honor  of  listening  to  me,  is  this:  He 
says  he  would  rather  have  nothing  to 
do  with  any  of  the  countries  of  Western 
Europe ;  he  would  rather  have  them  bear 
none  of  the  share  of  responsibility  for 
keeping  peace  in  the  world;  he  would 
rather  have  American  dollars,  American 
boys,  and  American  resources  meet  Rus¬ 
sia  by  itself  than  to  have  the  help  of 
our  allies  in  the  western  area  of 
Europe - 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  the 
able  Senator  was  never  more  wrong  in 


his  life.  I  have  never  made  any  such 
statement.  He  must  be  wrong. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Then  I  take  it  back. 

I  had  inferred  from  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  a  day  or  two  ago  that  he  con¬ 
sidered  all  Marshall  plan  expenditures 
very  inadvisable. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  is  wrong  again.  I  did  not  say 
any  such  thing.  All  I  said  was — and  I 
still  stand  on  it,  and  I  shall  make  a 
speech  a  little  later  in  regard  to  it — that 
I  felt  we  might  well  reduce  Marshall  plan 
expenditures  from  $5,800,000,000  to  $3,- 
000,000,000.  At  no  time  did  I  say  any¬ 
thing  that  the  able  Senator  from  Mary¬ 
land  is  intimating  I  said.  I  believe,  in 
order  to  keep  the  Record  straight,  that 
the  able  Senator  from  Maryland  should 
either  quote  what  I  said,  or  withdraw  his 
statement,  because  I  am  certain  it  is  not 
true. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  glad  to  have  that  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana.  I  take  his  state¬ 
ment  at  face  value.  If  he  says  he  said 
nothing  of  that  kind,  or  conveyed  no  in¬ 
ference  of  that  kind,  or  intended  to  con¬ 
vey  no  inference  of  that  kind,  I  with¬ 
draw  all  I  have  said  in  that  respect  about 
him.  But  I  renew  the  attack  to  say  that 
the  Senator  feels  that  it  is  not  a  good 
thing  to  appropriate  the  sum  requested. 
Am  I  wrong  in  that? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  am  perfectly  will¬ 
ing  to  appropriate  $3,000,000,000,  and  Z 
shall  make  an  effort,  a  little  later  today, 
to  show  how  I  arrived  at  the  sum  of 
$3,000,000,000.  I  have  said  repeatedly  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  I  think  the 
Record  will  bear  me  out,  that  Mr.  Hoff¬ 
man  has  done  an  excellent  job.  I  think 
the  recovery  in  western  Europe  has  been 
splendid.  My  position  is  simply  that  we 
can  reduce  the  amount  and  still  get  the 
job  done.  That  has  been  my  position 
straight  through,  and  I  do  not  think  the 
Record  will  show  that  it  has  been  any¬ 
thing  other  than  that. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
certainly  glad  that  I  asked  the  Senator 
directly  the  question  which  I  asked  him, 
because  he  has  disabused  my  mind  of  a 
thought  I  had  when  I  listened  to  him  a 
day  or  two  ago,  that  he  was  in  general 
opposition  on  the  broad  front  to  what 
we  may  call  cooperation.  If  he  says  he 
is  not  in  opposition  to  that,  I  am  certainly 
glad  to  hear  it.  I  am  glad  to  know  that 
he  approves  of  the  Marshall  plan,  dif¬ 
fering  only  as  to  the  amount  of  the  con¬ 
tribution.  I  am  glad  to  know  that  he  is 
not  a  party  to  the  philisophy  which  be¬ 
lieves  that  America  should  stand  alone 
and  have  no  commitments  with  western 
Europe  in  the  form  of  the  Atlantic  Pact 
and  related  institutions,  for  its  own  se¬ 
curity  and  for  its  own  protection. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  can  yield  only  for  a  question. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  question  is  sim¬ 
ply  this:  The  records  of  ECA  show  that 
in  practically  every  instance  production 
in  western  Europe  and  in  England  has 
increased  above  prewar  levels.  The  rec¬ 
ord  also  shows  that  as  of  January  29, 
1949,  only  $2,300,000,000  of  last  year’s 
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appropriation  had  been  sent.  The  rec¬ 
ord  likewise  shows  that  $2,700,000,000  of 
last  year’s  appropriation  is  not  to  be 
sent.  The  record  shows  that  we  are  now 
asked  to  appropriate  $5,800,000,000.  I 
am  delighted  that  western  Europe  has 
had  such  an  excellent  recovery.  If  they 
have  had  such  a  fine  recovery  on  $2,300,- 
000,000,  then  if  we  send  $2,700,000,000 
more  out  of  last  year’s  appropriation, 
and  appropriate  $3,000,000,000  for  the 
next  year,  that  makes  a  total  of  $5,700,- 
000,000,  which  is  approximately  the 
same  amount  we  are  asked  to  appropri¬ 
ate  for  next  year.  My  position  is  that 
that  is  sufficient  to  do  the  job,  in  light  of 
the  fact  that  this  Nation  has  a  debt  of 
$250,000,000,000,  and  will  possibly  have  a 
deficit  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1950,  in  my  personal  opinion,  of  any¬ 
where  from  $5,000,000,000  to  $10,000,- 
000,000,  because  in  the  present  fiscal  year 
we  are  likely  to  have  a  deficit,  according 
to  the  President’s  statement  yesterday, 
of  from  $600,000,000  to  $700,000,000. 

My  position  is  that  the  people  of  west¬ 
ern  Europe  are  our  friends,  and  we  are 
their  friends;  and  that  we  have  been 
trying  to  help  them,  and  I  think  we  have 
done  a  good  job,  and  that,  as  our  friends, 
they  should  be  willing  to  see  our  position, 
which  is  simply  that  we  have  a  $257,- 
000,000,000  debt,  that  we  are  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  running  a  deficit,  and  that  next 
year,  due  to  falling  prices,  we  are  going 
to  have  less  income,  and  that  they  as  well 
as  we  ourselves,  should  be  interested  in 
maintaining  a  strong  economy  in  this 
Nation.  That  is  my  position.  That  is 
the  basis  on  which  I  arrive  at  my  posi¬ 
tion;  I  feel  that  it  is  a  sound  position, 
and  I  propose  to  offer  an  amendment  In 
keeping  with  it.  I  hope  I  shall  not  lose 
a  single  friend  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
as  a  result  of  my  position,  because  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  to  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
United  States  to  do  what  I  propose,  as 
well  as  in  the  best  interest  of  all  those  we 
desire  to  help,  because  all  of  us - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland  can  yield  only  for 
a  question.  The  Chair  has  some  obliga¬ 
tion  to  the  other  Members  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  and  while  not  desiring  to  cut  off  any 
Senator,  the  Chair  will  have  to  enforce 
the  rule. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  able  Senator  from  Maryland 
brought  me  into  this  discussion  origi¬ 
nally  by  stating  what  he  understood  I 
had  said,  I  think  I  am  at  least  entitled  to 
defend  myself  at  this  particular  point 
in  the  Record. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  am  very  glad,  even 
if  the  Chair  had  to  stop  the  statement 
of  the  Senator  by  enforcing  the  rule,  to 
have  had  his  remarks.  I  congratulate 
the  Senator,  because  while  I  do  not  agree 
with  him  in  toto,  I  think  basically  he  is 
more  or  less  in  accord  with  the  program, 
which  means  that  we  cannot  go  along 
forever  being  the  great  big  boy  who  car¬ 
ries  all  of  his  little  brothers  by  the  hand, 
and  that  back  of  this  program  is  the 
desire  to  help  the  little  brothers  from 
year  to  year  to  the  point  where  they  can 
stand  alone,  and  then,  as  they  become 
men  again  in  the  society  of  nations,  they 
can  help  us  to  carry  some  of  the  bur¬ 
dens,  financial,  moral,  physical,  and 


otherwise,  in  keeping  peace  in  the  world 
and  stooping  communism. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  can  yield  only  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  question  is, 
Should  we,  in  leading  these  little  brothers 
until  such  time  as  they  grow  up  to  be 
men,  take  too  big  a  gamble  so  that  we 
might  likewise  break  our  own  backs  in 
the  process  of  leading  them? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  can  see  that  some 
might  take  that  view,  but  I  think  we  are 
taking  less  of  a  gamble  in  what  is  pro¬ 
posed.  I  should  like  to  point  out  in  a 
phrase  or  two,  using  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana,  why  I  differ 
slightly  with  him  in  his  conclusion.  The 
Senator  has  pointed  out  that  the  testi¬ 
mony  abundantly  shows  that  Britain  has 
made  a  phenomenal  industrial  produc¬ 
tion  recovery.  I  concede  that,  and  if 
all  the  other  facts  which  existed  prior  to 
World  War  I  were  in  consonance,  then 
the  productive  record  of  Britain  would 
be  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  say,  “There, 
you  are  back  in  good  health.  Throw  away 
these  American  canes  and  walk  down  the 
international  street." 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  Brit¬ 
ain,  prior  to  World  War  II,  and  to  a 
greater  extent  before  and  after  World 
War  I,  was  a  nation  which  never  did 
balance  its  budget,  which  always  bought 
more  in  dollars  than  it  sold  in  dollars. 
So  that  even  if  Britain’s  production  had 
risen  to  mountainous  heights,  it  would 
not  fill  the  void  of  the  losses  which  have 
resulted  from  the  cessation  of  the  flow 
of  income  on  investments  overseas,  an 
income  that  has  come  in  as  a  result  of 
her  being  the  world’s  carrier  of  the  water 
commerce  of  the  world  for  many  years, 
from  her  great  and  far-flung  banking 
income,  from  her  tremendously  large  in¬ 
surance  income.  Britain’s  insurance 
company  is  among  the  primary  insur¬ 
ance  companies  of  the  world.  Her  in¬ 
surance  has  largely  gone  to  pot,  the  bank¬ 
ing  income  has  gone  to  pot,  her  invest¬ 
ment  income  has  gone  to  pot,  her  mer¬ 
chant  marine  has  likely  gone  to  pot,  so, 
even  though  her  production  was  greater 
than  it  was  before  the  war,  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  yet  to  take  care  of  the  other  void 
which  has  appeared. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Will  not  the  able 
Senator  admit  that  we  likewise  have  a 
$257,000,000,000  debt  which  will  be  left 
to  our  great  great-grandsons  to  pay,  and 
will  not  the  Senator  likewise  agree  that 
we  have  the  largest  peacetime  budget 
in  the  history  of  our  Nation,  and  will  not 
the  able  Senator  from  Maryland  likewise 
agree  that  we  are  now  running,  even  this 
year,  in  the  red,  and  that  we  are  going 
to  run  in  the  red  next  year?  Will  not  the 
able  Senator  agree  that  we  went  into  debt 
to  the  extent  of  almost  $200,000,000,000 
as  a  result  of  World  War  II,  with  approx¬ 
imately  a  million  men  killed  and  injured, 
and  will  not  the  Senator  admit  that  there 
should  be  some  degree  of  mutuality,  and 
that  if  we  give  the  participating  coun¬ 
tries  $3,000,000,000  under  all  the  circum¬ 
stances,  they,  as  well  as  we,  will  be  better 
off? 


Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  think  the  Senator 
has  a  good  point,  but  I  do  not  see  the  sit¬ 
uation  as  he  sees  it,  and  I  will  tell  him 
why.  Let  us  assume  he  and  I  are  both 
medical  doctors,  and  have  been  attending 
a  sick  patient  who  has  been  through  a 
very  harrowing  experience,  equivalent  to 
what  England  and  the  other  countries 
of  western  Europe  passed  through  as  a 
result  of  World  War  II.  The  Senator 
and  I  meet  at  the  bedside  of  the  patient 
in  this  year,  1949.  We  take  the  patient’s 
pulse,  we  take  his  blood  pressure,  we  ask 
the  patient  to  stick  out  his  tongue,  we 
take  the  blood  count,  and  do  the  other 
things  necessary  to  size  up  his  condition. 
The  Senator  from  Indiana  says  to  the 
Senator  from  Maryland,  “Our  patient  is 
coming  along  better  than  I  believed  pos¬ 
sible.”  The  Senator  from  Maryland  says, 
“I  agree  with  you.”  The  Senator  from 
Indiana  then  says,  “I  do  not  think  he 
need  take  this  medicine  for  more  than 
80  days  more.”  The  Senator  from  Mary¬ 
land  says,  “Well,  you  know,  we  should 
guard  against  a  relapse.  We  are  assum¬ 
ing  that  everything  during  the  year  1949 
is  going  to  conduce  to  the  patient’s  con¬ 
tinued  recovery.  It  is  true  that  he  has 
surpassed  our  diagnosis  up  to  now,  but 
so  long  as  we  have  him  coming  out  of  the 
slough  of  despond,  out  of  his  sick  bed, 
let  us  keep  up  the  treatment,  just  to  make 
certain  that  we  have  not  underestimated 
his  vitality,  until  he  can  stand  on  his  own 
feet  beyond  question,  and  help  our  tax¬ 
payers  and  help  our  soldiers,  our  sailors, 
and  marines  to  bear  some  of  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  meeting  the  onslaughts  of  com¬ 
munism,  so  that  our  own  country  will  not 
have  to  do  it  all  by  itself,  in  the  event 
this  good  old  sick  man  is  unable  to  stand 
with  us  when  the  emergency  comes.” 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  yield? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  For  a  question. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  My  question  is  this : 
I  can  certainly  agree  with  the  able  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Maryland  that  we  do  not  want 
a  relapse  of  our  patient,  but,  by  virtue 
of  the  same  reasoning,  does  the  Senator 
want — I  certainly  do  not — the  doctor 
who,  in  the  first  place,  is  the  United 
States,  to  catch  the  disease  which  the 
patient  has,  and  then  have  both  of  them 
on  our  hands,  both  of  them  in  bed,  both 
of  them  crippled,  neither  one  of  them  able 
to  walk,  and  neither  of  them  able  to  help 
to,  defend  the  world  against  the  commu¬ 
nistic  threat. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  If  I  were  to  be  com¬ 
pletely  frank  with  the  Senator  from 
Indiana,  I  would  assume  that  if  we  cut 
out  the  Marshall  plan  entirely  its  im¬ 
mediate  effect  upon  the  economy  of  this 
country  would  be  disastrous.  First  of 
all,  to  take  the  Senator’s  argument,  we 
would  lose  the  sale  of  many  hundreds  of 
millions  of  bushels  of  grain.  In  my 
judgment  the  farmers  of  Indiana  would 
ask  for  some  sort  of  treatment  in  the 
form  of  a  subsidy,  perhaps,  from  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  if  we  were 
to  withdraw  the  purchasing  power  which 
the  Marshall  plan  puts  into  the  grain 
market,  because  the  price  would  go  down 
so  precipitately  that  farmers  would  ask 
for  a  floor  at  some  point  higher  than  it  is 
today. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  have  not  finished 
yet.  I  have  only  come  to  grain.  I  am 
going  to  take  up  some  other  products, 
but  I  shall  yield  to  the  Senator  before 

1  come  to  them.  What  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  says  in  effect  is  that  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  for  the  wheat  and  the 
hog  and  the  cattle  farmers  of  Indiana 
if  they  lost  now  the  market  for  a  part 
of  the  products  which  are  at  the  present 
time  going  to  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  If  our  economy  is 
so  weak  and  so  synthetic  at  the  moment 
that  it  depends  upon  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  $3,000,000,000  and  five  and  a  half 
billion  dollars,  when  the  able  Senator 
from  Maryland  admits  that  in  1950  or 
1952  we  are  going  to  stop  the  Marshall- 
plan  spending — I  say  if  our  economy  is 
so  weak  at  the  moment,  and  if  we  are 
so  dependent  upon  about  $2,500,000,000 
appropriations  to  be  used  in  the  Marshall 
plan,  then,  in  all  seriousness,  we  had 
better  keep  the  five  and  a  half  billion 
dollars.  If  our  economy  is  so  weak  I 
hate  to  think  of  what  is  going  to  happen 
to  this  Nation.  I  am  sincei'e  and  honest 
in  that  statement. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  can  yield  only  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  That  admission 
that  the  economy  of  the  United  States  is 
on  the  way  out  is  one  of  the  most  frank 
admissions  I  have  ever  heard.  I  simply 
cannot  conceive  of  $2,500,000,000  making 
the  difference  between  the  success  and 
failure  of  this  Nation,  when  we  have  a 
national  income  of  $260,000,000,000  a 
year. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Let  us  take  the  re¬ 
verse  of  the  Senator’s  statement.  In¬ 
stead  of  reducing  the  appropriation  $2,- 
500,000,000,  let  us,  for  the  sake  of  illus¬ 
tration,  increase  it  by  $2,500,000,000  and 
serve  notice  on  the  farmers  of  this  coun¬ 
try  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  $8,000,- 
000,000  is  going  to  be  used  to  buy  farm 
products.  If  the  Senator  does  not  think 
that  would  be  important  in  raising  the 
price  of  American  farm  products,  then  I 
do  not  know  how  to  add  up  the  figures 

2  and  2  to  make  4. 

By  the  same  logic,  those  who  are  talk¬ 
ing  about  cutting  down  this  program  be¬ 
ing  good  for  America  may  conceivably 
have  an  argument  which  may  apply  over 
a  longer  period  of  years.  But  after  our 
farmers  at  the  request  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  have  gone  forth  to  raise  the  largest 
crops  in  history,  and  produce  cattle  and 
hogs  in  such  number  that  our  cattle  and 
hog  population  is  one  of  the  largest  of  all 
time,  if  we  were  to  announce  that  we  are 
going  to  cut  the  Government’s  purchases 
of  these  agricultural  products  by  50  per¬ 
cent  in  order  to  cut  down  the  expenses 
of  the  Government,  I  am  sure  many  of 
the  farmers  of  Indiana  would  say,  “Well 
if  that  is  all  you  have  in  mind,  we  would 
rather  not  have  the  cut  made  until  we  can 
work  the  surplus  out  of  our  feed  lots,  out 
of  our  granaries,  and  get  down  to  a  nor¬ 
mal  production  where  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  will  equalize,  so  we  will  not  be  at 
the  mercy  of  those  who  have  the  money 


to  speculate  while  we  do  not  have  the 
money  to  store  or  keep  our  products.” 
That  is  only  the  agricultural  part  of  it. 
That  is  merely  one  little  side  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  part  of  it. 

How  about  the  people  in  industry? 
How  about  all  the  various  products  which 
are  coming  from  industry?  I  understand 
that  in  the  last  2  or  3  months  the  unem¬ 
ployment  figures  have  gone  up  consider¬ 
ably.  Four  labor  men  stopped  me  in  the 
lobby  today  to  tell  me  that  employment 
has  tumbled  quite  a  little  momentarily. 
It  stands  to  reason  that  if  we  withdraw 
the  effect  of  the  purchases  which  come 
under  the  Marshall  plan  this  year  from 
the  industrial  market,  there  is  bound  to 
be  more  unemployment. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Indiana? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Yes. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  question  is  very 
simple.  Are  we  appropriating  money 
now  to  stop  communism,  to  promote 
peace  in  the  woi'ld,  or  are  we  appropriat¬ 
ing  money  in  order  that  our  own  manu¬ 
facturers  and  our  own  people  may  enjoy 
a  certain  degree  of  prosperity? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  shall  be  glad  to  an¬ 
swer  the  question.  Will  the  Senator 
allow  me  to  answer  his  question? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Yes;  I  should  like 
to  have  the  Senator  answer  the  question, 
because  it  is  something  which  is  bother¬ 
ing  many  people. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Without  the  threat  of 
communism,  without  the  threat  of  world 
war  HI,  without  the  threat  of  more  Rus¬ 
sian  aggression  such  as  we  have  already 
witnessed,  in  my  judgment  we  might 
make  only  a  small  appropriation  for  the 
aid  of  western  Europe,  which  would  be 
directed  primarily  to  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter.  That  would  be  all.  But,  with 
the  threat  of  communism  we  have  had 
to  go  further.  We  have  had  to  look 
around  to  the  next  international  elec¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  Senator  says 
“international  election?” 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Just  a  minute.  The 
next  international  election,  just  as  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  sometimes  have  to  look 
around  to  the  next  State  election.  We 
have  to  size  up  the  counties  that  are 
likely  to  be  with  us  in  the  next  elec¬ 
tion,  and  the  counties  that  are  likely 
to  be  against  us  in  the  next  election. 
Just  as  we  try  to  weaken  the  forces  of 
our  opponents  while  building  up  our  own 
forces,  so  we  do  with  Russia,  that  is,  we 
take  those  European  “counties”  that  are 
likely  to  be  with  us  in  the  next  interna¬ 
tional  election,  and  we  try  to  make  them 
so  strong - 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  will  not  yield  until 
I  have  finished.  We  try  to  make  them  so 
strong  that  when  Uncle  Sam  comes  out 
of  this  election  and  all  the  votes  are 
counted,  we  will  have  a  majority,  and  we 
will  have  peace,  civilization,  and  a  per¬ 
petuity  of  what  may  reasonably  be  called 
democratic  liberty. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Will  the  Senator 
please  answer  my  question  as  to  whether 


we  are  appropriating  this  money  to  stop 
communism  and  establish  peace,  or 
whether  we  are  appropriating  this  money 
in  order  to  give  business  and  our  manu¬ 
factures  and  farmers  a  certain  degree  of 
prosperity. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  thought  I  had  an¬ 
swered  that  question,  but  I  shall  do  so 
in  a  sentence.  We  are  doing  it  to  stop 
communism  and,  incidentally,  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  that  effort  we  are  able  to  help  our 
own  people  in  what  might  have  been  for 
certain  groups  such  as  farmers  one  of 
the  most  critical  economic  periods  in  the 
history  of  our  country.  But  primarily 
the  motivation  for  it,  the  reason  for  it, 
the  sine  qua  non,  without  which  there 
would  not  be  any  legislation,  is  our  desire 
to  survive  vis-a-vis  communism  as  it  en¬ 
croaches  from  the  east  farther  and  far¬ 
ther  toward  the  west. 

Mr.  President,  have  I  answered  the 
question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland  can  yield  only 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  Senator  said 
“Yes”  and  “No,”  “but  do  not  quote  me.” 
The  Senator  said  “Yes,  we  were  doing  it 
bojth  to  stop  communism” - 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  did  not  say  “do  not 
quote  me.” 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  “And  also  to  help 
our  manufacturers.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Just  a 
moment.  Will  Senators  suspend  for  a 
moment,  please? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  My  question  was 
this - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
Senators  suspend  a  moment,  please? 
The  Senator  from  Maryland  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland  yields  for  a 
question  only. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  My  question  is: 
Does  the  Senator  think  it  is  good  busi¬ 
ness,  does  he  think  it  is  ever  good  busi¬ 
ness  to  do  such  a  thing?  I  am  talking 
now  about  the  Senator’s  philosophy,  or 
premise  that  we  should  do  what  he  sug¬ 
gests  i-n  order  to  help  our  manufacturers 
and  farmers.  When  we  do  it  as  we  are. 
doing,  that  is,  giving  money  away  to 
various  countries,  are  we  not  in  the  same 
position  as  though  I  would  give  the  Sen¬ 
ator  $10,000  and  say  to  him,  “Now,  go 
out  and  find  somebody  you  think  might 
like  to  buy  what  I  am  making — give  him 
the  $10,000  and  then  give  him  the  mer¬ 
chandise,  too”?  If  the  Senator  wants  to 
discuss  it  from  an  economic  standpoint 
or  a  practical  standpoint,  that  is  his - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  rules  that  that  is  an  argument. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
going  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
the  same  question  he  asked  me;  and  if 
he  cannot  answer  it  because  of  the  par¬ 
liamentary  situation,  I  shall  answer  it 
for  him. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  asked  me 
whether  I  was  supporting  this  appropri¬ 
ation  as  a  means  of  halting  communism 
or  as  a  means  of  aiding  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  I  tried  to  give  him 
what  I  thought  was  a  pretty  honest  an¬ 
swer.  I  take  it  that  he  is  supporting  the 
proposal  because  he  is  doing  it  primarily 
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to  aid  the  people  of  America.  I  am  glad 
that  I  interpreted  the  Senator’s  state  of 
mind  so  accurately. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland  has  been  recog¬ 
nized  to  make  a  speech.  He  has  no  au¬ 
thority  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
a  question. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  in 
one  breath  the  Presiding  Officer  says  that 
I  cannot  answer,  and  then  the  able  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Maryland  desires  that  I  an¬ 
swer.  What  am  I  to  do? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Let  the 
Chair  make  this  statement:  The  Chair 
was  Indulgent  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  rule  because  he  thought  the  Senator 
from  Maryland,  in  undertaking  to  quote 
the  Senator  from  Indiana,  had  made  a 
remark  which  gave  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  the  privilege  of  answering  in  the 
form  of  a  speech.  To  that  extent  the 
Chair  indulged  the  Senator  from  Indi¬ 
ana.  The  Chair  rules  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  has  fully  covered  his  posi¬ 
tion.  The  Senator  from  Maryland  may 
not  ask  the  Senator  from  Indiana  a 
question.  The  Senator  from  Maryland 
is  recognized  to  make  a  speech,  and  for 
that  purpose  only. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  want  to  put  the  Senator  from  In¬ 
diana  in  a  false  position.  Inasmuch  as 
he  rose  very  promptly  when  I  pointed  the 
question  in  his  direction,  I  think  it  would 
be  only  fair  to  assume  that  he  is  sup¬ 
porting  this  proposal  not  because  it  helps 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  but  be¬ 
cause  it  is  directed  against  the  spread  of 
communism.  I  think  that  is  a  pretty 
fair  interpretation.  I  am  supporting  it 
for  both  reasons;  but  I  do  not  want  to 
put  the  Senator  from  Indiana  in  a  false 
position. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  No;  I  cannot  yield 
further.  I  wish  to  finish. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  a  point  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  do  not  under¬ 
stand  exactly  what  the  Senator  is  saying. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  that 
is  not  a  point  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  believes  that  the  Record  will  re¬ 
flect  the  situation. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  a  point  of  personal  privilege. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  Senator  cannot 
rise  in  my  time.  I  should  be  very  glad 
if  the  Senator  from  Indiana  could  do  so 
without  my  losing  the  floor;  but  I  cannot 
yield  to  him. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent - 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
yield  for  any  purpose  whatever.  I  can¬ 
not  yield  for  a  unanimous  consent  re¬ 
quest.  I  will  yield  for  a  question  only. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Maryland  yields  for  a  question 
only. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 


Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Will  the  Senator 
restate  his  understanding  of  the  position 
of  the  Senator  from  Indiana?  It  is  not 
clear  to  me.  The  Senator’s  last  re¬ 
marks  were  not  clear  to  me.  I  did  not 
hear  them. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  Senator  from 
Maryland  will  request  the  official  re¬ 
porters  to  furnish  him  at  the  earliest 
opportunity  a  transcript  of  the  last  ques¬ 
tion  he  asked  the  Senator  from  Indi¬ 
ana;  and  if  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
will  indicate  that  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  has  unfairly  assumed  what  the 
attitude  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  is, 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  Will  be  very 
glad  to  correct  it. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  did  not  say  un¬ 
fairly — 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  can¬ 
not  yield  except  for  a  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland  is  recognized  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  speech. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Does  the  Senator  wish 
me  to  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  The  Senator  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  Marshall  plan  instead  of 
furthering  socialistic  designs  in  Great 
Britain,  has  held  them  back. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  The  question  I  desire 
to  ask  first  is  this:  Did  not  the  Senator 
himself,  at  page  509  of  the  hearings,  quote 
from  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Hayhew, 
which  the  Senator  stated  were  couched 
not  in  the  language  of  a  politician,  but 
of  a  statesman? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  did;  and  if  the  Sen¬ 
ator  had  been  sitting  opposite  me  and 
looking  at  me,  he  would  have  known 
how  to  interpret  that  remark.  Quite 
obviously,  to  anyone  who  is  not  too  naive, 
the  humor  is  self-evident. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  should  like  to  ask 
this  further  question:  The  speech  by  Mr. 
Mayhew,  quoted  by  the  Senator  from 
Maryland - 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  In  derision. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Is  that  the,  one  be¬ 
ginning  on  page  493  of  the  Record? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
yield  only  for  a  question. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  That  is  a  question. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  do  not  know.  I 
have  not  the  book  before  me. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  have  it  before  me; 
and  the  Senator  has  a  copy  of  it  before 
him. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Maryland  cannot  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  to  read  from  a 
book. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  if  Mr.  Mayhew,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  British  Parliament,  did  not 
make  a  speech  before  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Economic  and  Social  Council  on 
February  23  of  this  year? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  My  answer  Is  that  I 
think  he  did;  and  in  order  to  anticipate 
the  next  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Missouri - 


Mr.  DONNELL.  I  have  not  asked  it. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  have  the  floor.  The 
Senator  will  have  to  listen,  whether  he 
is  anticipating  it  or  not. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Yes;  it  is  compulsory. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  Senator  is  about 
to  use  the  illustration  of  Mr.  Mayhew  to 
prove  that  the  British  would  have  been 
less  socialistic  without  Marshall  plan 
aid  than  they  have  been  with  it. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  That  is  what  the  Sen¬ 
ator  is  obviously  leading  up  to. 

In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  think  Mr. 
Mayhew  is  a  competent  witness.  In  the 
second  place,  I  doubt  very  much  whether 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  even  knows 
Mr.  Mayhew. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  In  the  third  place, 
I  do  not  believe  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri  has  ever  read  Mr.  Mayhew’s  auto¬ 
biography.  In  the  fourth  place,  if  he 
had,  neither  he  nor  I  would  take  Mr. 
Mayhew’s  statement  as  an  answer  to 
the  question  which  is  implicit  in  the 
preliminary  interrogation  of  the  eminent 
and  able  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  now  having  an¬ 
ticipated  the  question,  and  having  made 
a  statement  about  my  lack  of  biograph¬ 
ical  research,  I  should  like  to  ask  him  a 
question. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  yield  for  that 
purpose? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  yield  only  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  This  is  a  question,  if 
the  Senator  will  wait.  [Laughter  in  the 
galleries.  ] 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  suspend  a  moment.  It  is  against  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  for  occupants  of  the 
galleries  to  give  vent  to  any  expression 
of  approval  or  disapproval.  The  Chair 
hopes  that  the  occupants  of  the  galleries 
will  cooperate  in  observing  the  rule. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  The  first  question  I 
ask  is  this:  If  the  Senator  will  look  at 
the  book  before  him,  he  can  answer  the 
question  whether  or  not,  at  pages  493  and 
following  in  the  hearings  there  appears 
an  address  by  Christopher  Mayhew,  a 
member  of  Parliament,  to  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Economic  and  Social  Council  on 
Wednesday,  February  23,  1949. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  accept  the  word  of 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  that  it  is  there. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  It  is.  Will  the  Sen¬ 
ator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  do  not  propose  to 
read  all  of  this  speech,  I  assure  the  Sen¬ 
ator;  but  if  he  thinks  I  am  merely  quot¬ 
ing  excerpts  out  of  their  context,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  read  it  all. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Maryland  if 
Mr.  Mayhew  did  not  make  the  following 
statement,  among  others: 

ERP  aid  began  arriving  in  the  middle  of 
1948.  It  arrived  just  in  time  to  save  western 
Europe  from  a  truly  desperate  position.  It 
gave  us  a  breathing  space  in  which  to  renew 
our  efforts  to  solve  the  dollar  problem,  by 
expanding  exports  to  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere,  and  by  increasing  dollar  import  sav¬ 
ing  production  in  the  countries  of  western 
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Europe  and  in  other  countries  outside  the 
dollar  area.  United  States  lending  to  other 
countries,  though  on  a  smaller  scale,  con¬ 
tinues  to  assist  them  to  meet  their  needs  for 
dollar  supplies. 

Then  did  not  Mr.  Mayhew  say  this, 
after  some  intermediate  portions: 

Let  me  emphasize  this  point,  which  some 
may  not  have  fully  understood.  The  purpose 
of  Marshall  aid  is  to  set  us  free  from  depend¬ 
ence  on  America.  We  have  not  the  slightest 
intention  of  modifying  our  economic,  our 
social,  or  our  political  plans  in  order  to 
qualify  for  aid.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  using 
aid,  as  it  comes  to  us,  to  forward  those  plans 
on  which  we  know  our  particular  future 
depends. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Maryland  if  Mr. 
Mayhew  did  not  make  the  following  fur¬ 
ther  statement: 

This  means  concentration  on  capital  in¬ 
vestment,  increasing  productivity,  integra¬ 
tion  with  Europe,  strengthening  the  sterling 
area ,  and  liberalization  of  our  trade  with 
the  whole  world. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  In  legal  terms,  this  is 
called  cumulative  interrogation. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  ask  the  Senator  if 
Mr.  Mayhew  did  not  say  further: 

In  capital  investment,  Britain  is  currently 
devoting  one-fifth  of  her  gross  national  pro¬ 
duction  to  the  reequipment  and  moderniza¬ 
tion  of  her  production  resources.  This  is  an 
investment  of  some  £2,000,000,000,  or  $8,000,- 
000,000,  and  just  under  one-half  is  new  in¬ 
vestment.  More  than  700  new  factories  have 
been  completed  since  the  end  of  the  war. 

Then  this  sentence: 

Our  new  investment  covers  vast  coal-mod¬ 
ernization  plans,  huge  steel  and  electric  pow¬ 
er  plants,  and  very  considerable  develop¬ 
ments  in  agriculture. 

Did  he  not  also  state  as  follows: 

A  major  element  in  the  success  which  Brit¬ 
ain  has  been  able  to  achieve  has  been  the 
great  weight  we  have  given  in  all  our  plan¬ 
ning  to  what  we  may  call  human  welfare  and 
social  progress.  The  years  since  the  war 
have  seen  a  great  ferment  of  ideas  and  social 
experiment  in  Britain.  We  have  set  in  train 
a  great  expansion  of  education — including 
technical  education — a  unique  system  of  na¬ 
tional  insurance,  linked  with  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  system  of  industrial  injury  insurance 
and  a  complete  national  health  service,  great 
plans  for  town  and  country  planning,  and  a 
reorganization  of  our  key  industries  and  serv¬ 
ices  under  public  ownership. 

Then  did  not  he  not  further  say,  fi¬ 
nally: 

From  what  I  have  said,  Mr.  President,  it  is 
clearly  time  to  cease  talking  of  the  recovery 
of  Britain.  We  have  long  passed  that  stage. 
For  us,  the  social  and  economic  standards  of 
the  prewar  years  are  not  things  to  be  re¬ 
covered  but  rather  things  to  be  repudiated. 
Big  problems  still  face  us  but  we  are  no 
longer  interested  in  recovery — but  in  break¬ 
ing  fresh  ground,  in  terms  of  new  social  and 
economic  experiments. 

Did  not  the  gentleman  so  testify;  and 
does  not  that  indicate  to  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  that  Mr.  Mayhew,  re¬ 
gardless  of  what  the  Senator  may  think 
of  him,  thought  the  ERP  aid  was  highly 
material  in  furthering  those  programs  of 
modernization  and  socialization,  includ¬ 
ing  coal  modernization  plans,  develop¬ 
ments  in  electric  power  and  in  agricul¬ 
ture,  human  welfare,  and  social  prog¬ 
ress,  national  health  service,  great  pub¬ 
lic  ownership  plans,  and  town  and  coun¬ 


try  planning  ?  That  is  my  question  of  the 
Senator  from  Maryland.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  have  his  whole  question  in 
now? 

Mr.  DONNELL.  For  the  present;  yes. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Then  if  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  will  be  as  patient  with 
me  as  I  have  been  while  I  listened  to 
these  cumulative  interrogatories,  I  shall 
try  to  give  him  an  answer. 

First  of  all,  I  appeal  to  the  Senator’s 
good,  old-fashioned,  native-Missouri, 
horse-sense  intelligence. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  When  I  appeal  to 
that,  I  know  the  Senator  will  agree  that 
if  there  had  been  no  Marshall-plan  aid 
for  Great  Britain,  Britain  would  have 
had  a  harder  time  to  come  out  of  her 
difficulties  than  she  has  had  with  Mar¬ 
shall-plan  aid.  I  am  assuming  that  the 
Senator  will  answer  that  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  do. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  Senator 
who  is  speaking  cannot  command  of  a 
sitting  Senator  that  he  answer  a  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  only 
requested,  not  an  immediate  reply,  but 
that  the  Senator  be  cogitating  with 
the  good,  old-fashioned,  native-Missouri, 
horse-sense  intelligence  which  I  know 
he  possesses. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  has  already 
stated  that  without  the  Marshall  plan, 
conditions  in  Great  Britain  would  have 
been  tougher  than  the  present  condi¬ 
tions  there,  which  have  been  described 
by  statesmen  all  over  the  world — both 
British,  American,  and  those  of  other 
countries — as  embracing  one  of  the  most 
austere  programs  in  the  history  of  man¬ 
kind;  and  the  British  people  have  been 
described  as  embracing  that  program 
with  a  degree  of  patience,  tolerance,  and 
forbearance  which  has  challenged  the 
admiration  of  the  world.  It  stands  to 
reason  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
Marshall-plan  money,  it  would  have 
been  necessary  from  the  British  point  of 
view  to  have  carried  the  socialization 
faster  and  in  a  more  widespread  pat¬ 
tern  than  actually  was  necessary,  inas¬ 
much  as  many  of  the  hardships  were 
alleviated. 

But  finally  to  come  back  to  the  main 
premise  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
and  the  main  thing  he  wishes  to  know: 
If  Mr.  Mayhew,  being  a  witness,  had  fur¬ 
nished  testimony  which  had  been  deci¬ 
sive,  so  as  to  cause  us  to  cut  off  at  this 
good  instant  all  Marshall  plan  money 
which  either  has  now  been  pledged  and 
expended  or  has  been  pledged  but  is 
unexpended,  and  thus  to  serve  notice 
upon  the  British  people  that,  “Beginning 
on  April  1,  1949,  you  shall  not  receive 
another  pound  of  wheat,  another  pound 
of  flour,  another  pound  of  meat,  another 
piece  of  machinery”;  and  if  a  great  many 
British  people  knew  that  that  decision 
and  the  loss  of  Marshall  plan  aid  was 
due  to  Mr.  Mayhew’s  testimony,  if  he 
were  to  return  to  Great  Britain,  notwith¬ 
standing  their  long  reputation  for  law 
and  order  and  having  resort  to  the  proc¬ 
esses  of  the  courts,  they  would  meet  Mr. 


Mayhew  at  the  pier  with  one  of  the  big¬ 
gest  lynching  parties  ever  held  in  that 
or  any  other  country;  and  I  am  con¬ 
strained  to  believe  that  Mr.  Mayhew 
would  take  part  in  his  own  lynching,  so 
outraged  would  he  be,  if  such  action 
terminating  our  aid  to  Britain  under  the 
Marshall  plan  were  to  occur. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  knows  that 
in  our  own  country,  need  is  90  percent 
of  the  urge  for  socialized  programs,  re¬ 
gardless  of  whether  he  or  I  agree  with 
them.  I  am  sure  he  will  agree  that  all 
over  the  world  the  drive  toward  socialism 
has  had  its  mainspring  in  hardship,  need, 
wrong,  and  injustice,  in  many  cases.  So 
the  greater  the  need,  the  greater  the 
injustice,  the  greater  the  hardshipj,  the 
more  accurate  it  is  to  say  that  socialism 
moves  along  at  an  accelerated  pace. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Yes,  provided  it  is  not 
more  than  550  words  long.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  shall  make  it  within 
that  limit. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  is  this:  Will  he 
be  kind  enough  to  answer  the  previous 
question,  which  was  this:  Did  not  Mr. 
Mayhew,  a  Member  of  Parliament,  in  the 
language  which  I  read,  clearly  indicate 
that,  whether  mistaken  or  not,  it  was  his 
opinion  that  the  relief  by  ERP  had  fur¬ 
thered  and  advanced  the  socialistic  de¬ 
signs  and  progress  of  Great  Britain? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  Mayhew  may 
have  said  that,  but  that  does  not  make 
it  so,  because  the  Senator  from  Mary¬ 
land,  for  example,  takes  issue  with  him. 
It  is  simply  human  nature,  as  I  have 
tried  to  focus  the  good,  hard,  common- 
horse-sense  of  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri  on  the  problem,  that  if  there  had 
not  been  any  World  War  II,  there  would 
not  have  been  any  socialized  program 
in  Great  Britain.  Out  of  the  hardships 
of  that  circumstance  that  socialized  pro¬ 
gram  has  developed;  and  to  the  extent 
that  our  aid  has  alleviated  those  hard¬ 
ships,  the  less  socialism  will  take  place. 

To  prove  my  point  again,  let  me  say 
that  one  of  the  greatest  deterrents,  as 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  knows,  to  the 
inroads  of  socialism  in  Italy  was  the  aid 
furnished  by  the  United  States;  and  one 
of  the  most  effective  measures  in  re¬ 
stricting  the  growth  of  socialism  and 
communism  in  France  was  the  aid  com¬ 
ing  from  America;  and  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  restrictions  upon  the  growth  of  so¬ 
cialism  or  communism,  if  you  please,  in 
Britain  has  been  the  economic  aid  we 
have  furnished. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri,  I  believe, 
voted  last  year  for  the  Marshall  plan. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  May  I  interrupt? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  do  not  know  that 
he  did. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  May  I  state - 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  cannot  yield,  except 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  answer? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  There  is  none 
as  yet. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Then  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may.  My  answer  will  be 
very  brief.  It  arouses  a  very  sad  mem¬ 
ory,  but  I  should  like  to  state  this - 
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Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  can  yield  only  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  Inasmuch  as  the  inquiry  has 
been  propounded  to  me,  I  may  state  the 
answer  to  it. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Will  the  Senator  limit 
his  reply  to  1  minute? 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Well,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent — 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  Senator  certain¬ 
ly  can  state  “Yes”  or  “No”  in  1  minute. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  The  question  cannot 
be  answered  simply  “Yes”  or  “No."  I 
shall  have  to  state  this,  Mr.  President: 
As  I  have  previously  stated,  I  was  called 
to  Missouri  by  reason  of  the  death  of  my 
mother,  which  occurred  on  March  9  of 
last  year.  On  the  way  back,  I  stopped 
for  1  day  in  St.  Louis.  Consequently 
I  was  not  here  at  the  time  when  the 
vote  was  taken  on  the  Marshall  plan. 
But  I  telephoned  from  Webster  Groves, 
Mo.,  where  my  daughter  has  her  home, 
to  the  effect  that  were  I  here,  I  should 
vote  for  ERP;  and  that  is  the  way  the 
matter  is  recorded  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Then  the  Senator  has 
been  at  least  an  indirect  party  for  1  year 
to  the  spread  of  socialism  in  England. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  the  Senator  to  yield? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Maryland  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  for  a  question? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Did  not  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  understand  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  which  I  asked  of  him  a  few  minutes 
ago,  in  which  I  quoted  so  extensively 
from  Mr.  Mayhew,  was  In  substance  de¬ 
signed  to  bring  out  the  fact  that,  although 
the  Senator  from  Maryland,  in  whose 
judgment  and  ability  I  have  great  con¬ 
fidence,  as  he  knows,  expressed  the  view 
that  the  ERP  aid  from  this  country  had 
not  furthered  socialism  in  Britain,  yet 
there  is  at  least  one  man,  namely,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Parliament,  who  has  made  those 
statements  to  the  United  Nations  Eco¬ 
nomic  and  Social  Council,  who  disagrees 
with  the  learned  Senator  from  Mary¬ 
land?  Is  not  that  correct? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  think  Mr.  Mayhew's 
statement  is  probably  subject  to  a  dif¬ 
ferent  interpretation  from  that  which  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  puts  on  it.  But  I 
would  say  that  so  far  as  the  naked  lan¬ 
guage  at  first  blush  is  concerned,  it  does 
seem  to  support  the  Interrogation  by  the 
Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  But  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  facts  in  the  case  warrant  reach¬ 
ing  the  conclusion  which  Mr.  Mayhew 
reaches. 

Mr.  DONNELL  and  Mr.  McMAHON  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  just  one  final  ques¬ 
tion? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Maryland  yield;  and  if  so,  to 
whom? 

Mr .  TYDINGS.  I  yield  first  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  Senator’s  patience  and  the 
frankness  of  his  last  response,  which  I 


know  is  characteristic  of  him.  I  do  not 
limit  it  to  his  last  response,  for  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  responses  have  been  perfectly  frank 
throughout.  The  Senator  himself  has 
called  attention  to  certain  language  of 
Mr.  Mayhew’s,  without  as  I  see  it  in  any 
sense  stating  anything  against  Mr. 
Mayhew. 

May  I  ask  the  Senator  to  state  whether, 
on  page  510  of  the  hearings,  near  the 
middle  of  the  page,  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  [Mr.  Con- 
nally]  did  not  say  this: 

The  Chairman.  May  I  make  just  one  ob¬ 
servation?  I  may  be  in  error;  it  is  largely 
speculation.  Prom  the  reading  of  Mr.  May¬ 
hew’s  address,  it  occurs  to  me  that  he  wanted 
to  acknowledge  that  the  aid  that  had  been  al¬ 
ready  given  them  had  put  them  in  a  fair  way. 
He  was  talking  over  the  heads  of  some  of  them 
to  the  labor  government  and  to  the  radicals 
who  were  pressing  for  more  nationalization: 
“Just  keep  your  hats  on,  now.  We  are  going 
to  have  nationalization,  and  more  of  it,  be¬ 
cause  we  are  in  fine  shape  toward  recovery,” 
and  so  on  and  so  forth. 

Did  not  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Connally]  so  state? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  would  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  that  he  has  read 
the  record  accurately.  But  if  I  might 
interpret  that,  too,  I  should  say  that  I 
think  Mr.  Mayhew,  being  one  of  the 
species  of  human  beings,  the  genus  to 
which  the  Senator  from  Missouri  and 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  belong,  who 
walk  on  two  legs  and  depend  in  large 
part  upon  the  support  of  people  living 
in  a  local  community  for  their  prestige 
and  position,  Mr.  Mayhew  was  making 
that  speech  for  publication  back  in  Brit¬ 
ain  to  those  who  put  him  in  power,  more 
than  he  was  making  it  for  any  purposes 
within  the  United  States  of  America.  I 
say  that  merely  because  I  do  not  want 
to  pick  out  Mr.  Mayhew  and  put  him  in 
a  class  that  is  different  from  all  the  other 
statesmen  who  have  trod  the  halls  of 
legislation  through  time  immemorial. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  permitting  me  to  propound  that  final 
question. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  for  a  question. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  undertake  to  write  the 
policy  of  this  country  on  the  basis  of 
speeches  made  by  certain  of  the  Sena¬ 
tors  and  by  certain  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  who  might  travel 
around  the  earth  and  find  occasion  to 
express  their  individual  impressions  of 
the  world  situation? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  certainly  would  not 
want  to  be  compelled  to  adopt  all  that 
has  been  said  by  them. 

Mr.  BREWSTER  and  Mr.  PEPPER 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  yield ;  and  if  so, 
to  whom? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  should  prefer  that 
Senators  would  not  ask  me  to  yield 
further.  If  I  yield  to  one,  there  are 
three  other  Senators  desiring  me  to  yield 
to  them.  I  desire  to  conclude.  There 
are  other  Senators  who  want  to  speak. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
declines  to  yield. 


Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  am  afraid  if  I  con¬ 
tinue  yielding,  my  remarks  will  grow  to 
such  a  length  that  I  shall  preclude  other 
Senators  from  having  an  opportunity  of 
speaking  today.  So  I  shall  conclude,  Mr. 
President. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Maryland  declines  to  yield. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  shall  conclude  with 
these  observations:  Let  us  look  back¬ 
ward  for  a  moment,  in  dead  seriousness, 
for  none  of  us  has  a  patent  on  tearing 
the  veil  from  the  future.  As  Patrick 
Henry  said,  “I  know  of  no  way  of  judging 
the  future  but  by  the  past.”  If  we  will 
judge  a  little  from  the  past,  I  think  it  will 
aid  us  In  charting  a  course  for  the  future. 
It  is  easy  to  look  backward  after  some¬ 
thing  has  happened  and  say  what  should 
have  been  done.  If  we  had  known  3  years 
before  it  happened  that  Pearl  Harbor 
would  be  attacked  on  December  s,  1941, 
the  course  in  this  body  would  have  been 
different.  We  would  have  been  a 
stronger  country.  We  would  have  been 
more  united.  We  would  have  had  to  meet 
the  enemy  things  which  we  never  had. 
In  the  last  analysis,  we  would  not  have 
had  the  defeat  at  Pearl  Harbor.  But  we 
did  not  know.  We  did  not  give  our 
country  in  all  respects  that  degree  of 
support  to  which  the  facts  of  life  should 
have  entitled  them. 

What  happened  in  World  War  II. 
First  Austria,  then  Poland,  then  Holland, 
then  Belgium,  and  then  France  fell. 
Then  there  was  Russia.  And  so  the  pat¬ 
tern  went,  country  after  country.  As  the 
plan  unfolds,  after  having  pursued  a 
course  of  error  twice  before,  costing  our 
country  billions  of  dollars  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  precious  human  lives,  we 
this  time  are  trying  to  take  from  the  les¬ 
sons  of  the  past  the  knowledge  and  the 
teachings  of  our  error  and  apply  them  to 
the  present  and  the  future. 

As  this  plan  unfolds,  the  first  thing  is 
to  try  to  build  up  countries  that  are  like- 
minded  with  our  own,  having  a  common 
system  of  government  with  ours,  having 
certain  reservoirs  of  freedom  similar  to 
ours,  so  they  can  stand  on  their  own  feet, 
have  a  stable  currency,  a  reasonably 
satisfied  people,  and  a  satisfactory  stand¬ 
ard  of  living,  so  that  they  will  be  so  strong 
economically  that  the  blandishments  of 
new  ideas  and  new  ideologies  will  not  be 
able  to  win  them  away  from  the  orbit  of 
liberty  and  of  democratic  institutions  and 
free  enterprise  and  all  the  other  tradi¬ 
tions  we  hold  dear.  That  is  my  first 
point. 

The  second  thing  is  this  time  to  profit 
by  the  errors  of  the  past.  This  time  we 
are  going  to  put  the  democratic  world 
community  behind  a  good  strong  iron 
fence.  That  fence  is  called  the  North 
Atlantic  pact.  It  is  not  built  for  attack, 
it  is  not  built  for  conquest,  it  is  not  built 
for  aggression.  The  whole  purpose  and 
philosophy  of  erecting  that  fence  is  to 
protect  civilization,  world  civilization,  I 
should  say,  and  the  democracy  and  the 
free  institutions  we  love  and  cherish.  We 
are  trying  to  do  that  so  that  in  the  com¬ 
ing  emergency  no  one  nation  can  be 
singled  out  without  inviting  attack  from 
all  the  others  on  the  aggressor  nation. 

To  me  it  makes  sense.  To  some  Sen¬ 
ators  it  seems  to  be  a  danger.  They  say, 
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“We  will  be  stronger  to  let  the  world  go 
hang.  We  will  be  stronger  to  stand  here 
by  ourselves,  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
Britain  or  Denmark  or  Norway  or  Hol¬ 
land  or  Belgium  or  France.  Let  them 
stew  in  their  own  juice.  Let  them  go 
communistic.  Let  them  ally  themselves 
with  whomever  they  want.  Let  them 
make  more  agreements  with  Russia. 
That  does  not  concern  us.  We  will  sim¬ 
ply  stand  here  by  ourselves,  and  allow 
ourselves  eventually  to  be  surrounded  by 
world  communism.  What  of  it?  We  will 
be  better  off.” 

It  is  a  little  difficult  for  me  to  adhere  to 
that  belief.  I  say,  looking  back  over 
history,  that  those  people  gave  us  our 
Anglo-Saxon  civilization,  our  form  of 
government,  and  our  present-day  liber¬ 
ties,  to  a  large  extent.  England,  Scot¬ 
land,  Wales,  Ireland,  Holland,  Belgium, 
Denmark,  Norway  are  the  whole  warp 
and  woof  cf  these  United  States.  They 
are  our  forefathers.  They  have  our  form 
of  government ;  they  think  as  we  do ;  they 
are  democracies,  as  we  are;  they  fear 
communism  as  we  do;  they  have  less  to 
offer  than  have  we.  We  have  said  to 
them,  “Come  and  join  with  us,  and  if 
you  promise  you  will  stand  ready  to  fight 
when  any  one  of  us  is  attacked,  we  too 
will  promise  to  stand  ready  to  fight. 
If  we  do,  we  shall  command  over  half  the 
world’s  industrial  plant,  we  shall  com¬ 
mand  over  half  the  world’s  natural  re¬ 
sources,  we  shall  command  over  half  the 
world’s  wealth,  we  shall  have  as  many 
people  in  our  orbit  as  Russia  will  have  in 
hers,  eliminating  Asia.  Our  people  are  a 
strong  people.  We  have  fought  side  by 
side  in  two  recent  wars.  We  know,  by 
the  bond  of  blood  and  sacrifice,  that  your 
ideals  and  ours  are  things  we  hold  in 
common.” 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  policy  of  this 
administration,  and  I  thank  God  that  it 
is.  I  give  it  my  wholehearted  support, 
because  the  alternative  is  unthinkable. 

A  day  or  two  ago,  in  a  colloquy  with  an 
eminent  Senator,  there  was  taken,  as  an 
example,  the  fact  that  country  X  might 
be  attacked  by  another  country  after  the 
North  Atlantic  Pact  had  gone  into  ex¬ 
istence,  and  that  under  that  pact  we 
might  have  to  go  to  war  instantly. 
Whether  we  went  to  war  instantly  or 
eventually,  suppose  we  definitely  had  to 
go  to  war  anyway,  as  we  have  done  twice 
in  the  past.  If  we  went  to  war  instantly 
we  would  probably  shorten  the  war,  save 
lives,  treasure,  and  a  great  national  debt. 
We  are  assuming,  too,  that  the  next  war 
will  be  like  the  other  one.  What  an  er¬ 
roneous  assumption  that  is.  There  will 
be  no  battle  front  in  the  next  war,  no 
place  where  men  dig  trenches  in  the 
ground  and  oppose  each  other,  no  place 
where  the  artillery  shoots  at  the  opposing 
army.  The  battle  front  will  be  every  city 
in  every  nation  that  is  engaged  in  the 
war.  In  this  country  the  battle  front 
will  be  Baltimore,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  New 
York,  Boston,  and  the  countries  of 
western  Europe — men,  women,  and  chil¬ 
dren.  Already  we  have  had  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  it  in  Nagasaki  and  Hiroshima,  two 
cities  in  Japan,  where  a  bomb  on  each 
one  practically  wiped  out  the  entire 
population. 


Mr.  President,  we  need  the  countries 
in  western  Europe.  We  need  them  in 
peace  and  we  need  them  in  war. 

Let  me  give  another  illustration  be¬ 
fore  I  come  to  the  paths  of  peace  in  which 
we  need  them.  If  they  were  allied  with 
us  and  could  delay  an  attacking  enemy 
for  only  a  month,  in  this  day  when  we 
can  fly  the  ocean  in  a  mere  matter  of 
hours,  in  this  day  of  the  atomic  bomb, 
in  this  day  of  the  guided  missile,  a  month 
is  almost  the  difference  between  sur¬ 
vival  and  extinction,  modern  weapons  be¬ 
ing  what  they  are.  Never  again  will  this 
country  or  the  world  have  the  luxury  of 
time  in  which  to  get  ready  for  the  great 
scientific  blood-letting  that  will  come  in 
the  wake  of  world  war  III,  if  it  shall 
come.  The  time  to  fight  that  war  is  now, 
by  amassing  the  forces  of  democracy,  the 
military  forces,  the  financial  forces,  the 
spiritual  forces,  the  natural  resources,  in 
a  way  so  strong  that  no  country  on  God’s 
earth  will  dare  to  attack,  because  an  at¬ 
tack  on  one  is  an  attack  on  all,  and  such 
an  avalanche  of  might  and  strength  will 
be  brought  down  upon  the  aggressor  as 
will  give  him  pause. 

Therefore,  I  say  the  Marshall  recovery 
plan  is  wise  from  a  military  standpoint. 
It  is  wise  from  the  standpoint  of  build¬ 
ing  up  the  strength  of  the  democracies  as 
a  preparedness  measure  against  world 
war  III.  But  it  is  also  good  as  a  peace 
measure. 

Many  people  are  talking  about  the 
future  of  the  United  States.  Let  us  sup¬ 
pose  that  no  country  on  earth  bought 
one  article  manufactured  here,  or  one 
product  grown  on  our  farms.  Let  us  sup¬ 
pose  we  had  no  customers  outside  the 
United  States.  Then  we  should  have  to 
rearrange  our  economy.  It  is  true  that 
only  a  small  percentage  of  our  total  pro¬ 
duction  of  farm  and  factory  is  sold  out¬ 
side  the  United  States,  but  that  small 
percentage  is  mountainous  in  its  effect 
upon  the  over-all  economy,  the  velocity 
of  trade,  the  economic  strength  of  our 
country,  and  the  employment  of  our  peo¬ 
ple.  We  must  make  up  our  minds  that 
we  can  never  sell  to  Great  Britain,  to 
France,  or  to  any  of  the  other  countries 
in  western  Europe  unless  they  can  also 
sell  to  us.  We  cannot  have  one-way 
trade.  The  farmer  must  take  his  eggs — 
to  use  an  everyday  illustration — into 
town  and  sell  them  for  dollars  in  order 
to  get  the  dollars  he  needs  to  go  into  the 
store  next  door  and  buy  for  himself  a 
pair  of  shoes.  He  cannot  purchase  the 
shoes  until  he  sells  his  eggs.  The  British 
people  cannot  buy  our  products  until 
they  are  in  a  position  to  produce  some¬ 
thing  which  they  can  sell  to  us  or  to  other 
world  customers,  and  thereby  get  the 
money  to  buy  the  things  which  we  have 
in  superabundance. 

It  is  a  belief  of  mine,  and  I  think  it  is 
supported  by  most  of  the  economists  in 
the  world,  that  the  great  need  of  a  pros¬ 
perous  world  is  velocity  in  trade  as  well 
as  volume  in  trade.  The  more  countries 
that  are  able  to  produce  and  sell  goods, 
the  greater  the  volume,  the  greater  the 
velocity  of  trade;  and  in  the  wake  of 
the  velocity  of  trade  comes  a  quicken¬ 
ing  of  transportation,  a  quickening  of 
communication,  more  banking  business, 


more  insurance  business,  more  repairs, 
more  agencies,  more  offices,  more  homes, 
more  prosperity.  A  prosperous  England 
will  do  more  to  make  the  United  States 
prosperous  than  will  a  poor  England. 
Create  a  whole  world  outside  of  the 
United  States  into  one  great,  prosperous 
community,  and  the  United  States  will 
be  prosperous  beyond  the  dreams  of  men. 
But  put  beyond  our  borders  a  world 
which  is  impoverished,  without  trade, 
without  productivity,  without  means  to 
get  the  wealth  to  buy  the  things  we  pro¬ 
duce,  and  our  prosperity  will  correspond¬ 
ingly  decline. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  we  need  the 
Marshall  plan,  because  every  dollar  we 
spend  on  it  will  be  bread  cast  upon  the 
waters.  Revive  the  world,  get  it  moving 
again,  and  increase  the  velocity  with 
which  money  and  goods  find  their  way 
into  other  countries,  and  it  means  dol¬ 
lars  and  cents  in  the  pockets  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  United  States. 

I  can  see  no  greater  incentive  to  a  great 
depression  in  the  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica  than  would  be  an  impoverished  world 
outside  of  our  own  country.  If  it  should 
remain  impoverished,  the  doom  of  this 
Nation,  to  a  large  extent,  is  sealed,  for 
then,  and  then  truly,  not  only  would  we 
find  in  the  back-wash  of  that  economic 
circumstance  the  end  of  our  own  high 
standard  of  living,  our  own  prosperity, 
but  such  a  world  would  embrace  com¬ 
munism  very  rapidly,  because,  as  we  all 
agree,  communism  grows  and  thrives  on 
want,  misery,  and  deprivation. 

Therefore  I  see  in  this  program,  not 
money  going  out  to  aid  the  British,  not 
money  going  out  to  aid  the  French,  not 
charity  for  taking  care  of  the  poor,  the 
victims  of  the  recent  great  world  catas¬ 
trophe.  I  see  money  going  forth  in  the 
self-interest  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  I  see  our  own  security  strength¬ 
ened  by  strengthening  the  vitality  of  the 
people  of  western  European  countries. 
They  have  been  our  allies  before  in  great 
wars,  and  I  like  to  think  and  believe  they 
will  be  our  allies  in  any  future  war. 

I  see  a  lessening  eventually  in  the  bur¬ 
den  of  taxation,  through  the  western 
European  countries  reaching  a  higher 
economic  level  than  they  otherwise 
would.  I  see  in  that  a  possible  opportu¬ 
nity  for  us  to  reduce  our  own  expenses, 
because  without  a  strong  western  Europe 
we  will  have  to  have  universal  military 
training,  if  we  are  to  stand  alone.  We 
will  have  to  have  a  70-group  air  force, 
and  get  it  quickly.  We  will  have  to  spend 
more  money  if  we  stand  alone  in  this 
world,  in  its  present  state.  We  will  have 
to  have  allies,  or  everyone  of  our  citi¬ 
zens  will  have  to  be  a  part  of  the  National 
Defense  Establishment.  That  is  plain 
common  sense. 

I  would  rather  spend  $20,000,000,000  to 
help  the  Marshall  program  now  than  to 
spend  four  or  five  hundred  billion  or  pos¬ 
sibly  a  trillion  dollars  on  world  war  III. 

The  pending  proposal  presents  one  of 
the  best  opportunities,  through  the 
strengthening  of  the  participating  coun¬ 
tries  quickly,  spiritually,  and  eventually, 
through  alliance,  militarily,  to  serve  no¬ 
tice  on  the  world  that  the  day  of  world 
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wars  is  over,  that  united  we  stand,  and, 
God  willing,  no  aggressor  will  ever  start 
again  picking  off  one  nation  at  a  41016, 
as  Japan  did  in  the  Orient,  as  Germany 
did  in  Europe,  and  as  Italy  did  in  Europe 
and  Africa.  The  next  time  they  will 
take  us  all  on  at  once,  and  we  will  say, 
“You  had  better  watch  out.  You  cannot 
defeat  us  all.  Get  that  in  your  minds, 
and  be  a  good  boy  and  don’t  start  a  war. 
If  you  want  to  play  fair  we  will  play  with 
you,  but  if  you  start  a  war,  what  we  will 
do  to  you,  combined  and  acting  as  a  unit, 
you  already  know,  so  don’t  make  any 
mistake  about  it.” 

Therefore  I  say  the  Marshall  plan  is 
an  element  in  stopping  World  War  III 
away  back  before  it  breaks  out.  It  is 
preparedness  for  our  own  country.  It 
is  saving  us  money  which  we  would  other¬ 
wise  have  to  spend  now  for  our  own  na¬ 
tional  defense.  I  say  to  my  colleagues 
that  if  we  stood  alone,  with  the  whole 
world  arrayed  against  us,  I  would  not  be 
satisfied  with  the  present  defenses  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  yield? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  As  a  colleague  of  the 
Senator  on  the  Armed  Services  Commit¬ 
tee  I  find  myself  in  agreement  with  the 
general  thesis  of  his  remarks,  and  I  ask 
him  this  question:  In  his  opinion  will 
there  not  be  a  much  greater  need  for 
the  adoption  of  such  a  defense  program 
as  universal  military  training,  in  the 
absence  of  the  approval  of  the  EGA  pro¬ 
gram,  than  with  it? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  There  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  in  the  world  about  it.  We  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  many  of  us, 
at  least,  have  weighed  whether  or  not 
it  is  better  to  do  things  as  we  are  doing 
them  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  today, 
or  to  take  the  money  and  spend  it  for 
our  own  national  defense.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oregon  and  I  have  been  privi¬ 
leged  to  hear  in  certain  secluded  places 
strategy  at  the  highest  possible  level,  and 
it  does  not  present  a  pretty  picture.  At 
the  rate  the  world  is  moving  ahead  in 
the  field  of  science  and  invention,  with 
the  things  we  already  know,  which  have 
been  told  to  us,  and  what  we  can  reason¬ 
ably  imagine  by  the  slightest  stretch  of 
our  imagination,  there  could  be  no  more 
unfortunate  circumstance  from  the 
standpoint  of  preserving  the  democracy 
and  the  civilization  of  the  world  than  to 
have  the  countries  of  western  Europe 
turn  their  backs  on  us  and  look  to  the 
East,  as  they  make  one  alliance  after 
another  with  Soviet  Russia,  until  we 
stand  all  alone. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  making  this 
address  because  I  am  a  Democrat:  I  am 
not  making  it  to  help  the  administration. 
The  Senator  from  Ohio  is  perfectly  cor¬ 
rect  when  he  says  the  amount  of  money 
involved  is  huge.  He  is  perfectly  right 
in  wanting  to  save  every  dollar  he  feels 
can  be  saved  without  hurting  the  enter¬ 
prise.  I  am  not  quarreling  with  that  at¬ 
titude.  I  hope  that  if  there  is  to  be  a 
reduction  it  will  be  brought  about  in  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  if  a 
good  case  is  made  out  there  that  the 
fund  can  be  reduced  in  the  light  of  the 
circumstances  as  they  exist,  then  we 


should  support  such  a  reduction  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  There  is  nothing 
sacrosanct  about  it.  But  we  have  al¬ 
ready  taken  testimony  once  in  regard 
to  this  matter,  and  as  the  situation  is 
today,  we  think  this  authorization  should 
go  through  without  reduction.  That  is 
our  opinion,  and  we  are  united  about  it. 
As  I  remember,  we  are  practically  a  unit, 
if  not  a  unit. 

After  the  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions  has  all  the  facts  so  as  to  bring  the 
situation  down  to  date,  if  they  think  the 
appropriation  will  stand  a  2-  or  a  5-per¬ 
cent  reduction,  or  more,  that  is  a  matter 
we  should  consider.  I  am  not  debating 
that  today. 

What  astounds  me  is  that  some  of  my 
colleagues,  who  I  know  are  acting  in  the 
best  of  faith,  are  assuming  that  in  au¬ 
thorizing  the  appropriation  <jf  this 
money  we  are  motivated  because  we  want 
to  do  something  only  for  Great  Britain 
or  Prance  or  Holland  or  Belgium.  I  have 
not  $5,500,000,000  worth  of  charity  in  me 
today  to  lead  me  to  vote  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  American  people  money 
for  these  countries.  I  am  voting  in  self- 
interest,  to  prevent  a  larger  bill  falling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  as 
a  part  of  our  defense,  as  a  part  of  build¬ 
ing  our  outposts,  as  a  part  of  strengthen¬ 
ing  our  line  far  beyond  the  United  States, 
because  the  great  oceans  which  have  pro¬ 
tected  us,  and  over  which  the  enemy 
could  not  come,  are  only  theoretical  now, 
they  are  only  little  streams.  The  air¬ 
plane  goes  over  them  as  if  they  did  not 
exist.  Therefore  we  are  dealing  with  an 
entirely  new  situation. 

While  I  hope  I  am  actuated  to  some 
degree  by  the  humanities  which  are  im¬ 
plicit  in  this  appropriation,  I  could  not 
vote  for  it  if  I  did  not  believe  that  in  the 
last  analysis  it  is  not  only  good  for  the 
world,  but  extraordinarily  good  for  the 
United  States  of  America. 

I  should  like  to  recall — and  hope  I  am 
not  violating  any  confidence — one  little 
incident  of  World  War  H.  We  used  to 
read  in  the  newspapers,  somewhat  in 
mystification  at  first,  about  the  bombs 
which  were  shot  from  the  European  Con¬ 
tinent  and  directed  primarily  at  London. 
When  we  first  read  about  them,  knowing 
that  those  bombs  were  coming  from  a 
distance  of  75  to  100  miles,  and  that  our 
greatest  naval  guns  would  shoot  only  20 
or  25  miles,  we  used  to  say  to  ourselves, 
“There  is  some  trick  about  this.  There 
must  be  an  airplane  up  high,  which  no 
one  can  see,  that  drops  these  bombs. 
The  enemy  could  not  shoot  those  things 
from  100  miles  away.”  Yet,  we  had  to 
adjust  our  thinking  to  the  fact  that  ar¬ 
tillery — for  a  guided  missile  is  largely  a 
piece  of  artillery — had  leaped  ahead  four 
times  the  known  range  of  artillery  up  to 
the  time  when  World  War  II  broke  out. 
When  we  finally  did  come  upon  the  fields 
and  the  dugouts  in  Germany  where  these 
things  were  manufactured,  we  found  in 
the  arsenals  a  great  many  of  them  ca¬ 
pable  of  flying  200  miles,  not  80,  and  data 
showing  what  the  Germans  hoped  to  ac¬ 
complish  in  the  eventual  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  nothing  to  sup¬ 
port  the  brash  statement  I  am  about  to 
make.  It  is  only  my  own  idea.  I  do  not 
know  how  far  in  the  future  the  day  is — 


perhaps  it  will  never  come,  and  perhaps 
I  am  merely  a  Jules  Verne — but  if  I  am 
given  a  normal  lifetime,  I  expect  to  live 
to  see  the  day  when  a  guided  missile  will 
go  from  one  shore  to  another  across  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  Do  Senators  call  me  a 
dreamer?  Yes;  call  me  that. 

I  remember  when  General  Marshall 
came  before  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee  and  asked  us  to  give  him  $1,000,- 
000,000  and  said  he  did  not  want  anyone 
to  ask  him  what  it  was  for.  We  gave 
him  the  $1,000,000,000.  Years  after¬ 
wards  we  learned  it  was  for  the  atomic 
bomb.  Had  he  told  us  he  was  going  to 
spend  this  money  on  atomic  fission,  on 
continuing  with  experiments  which  many 
scientists  had  conducted,  wTe  laymen 
might  have  said,  “General,  do  you  not 
think  you  had  better  buy  some  tanks  and 
airplanes  with  that  billion  dollars?”  But 
one  day  the  war  was  over,  almost  that 
quick,  after  two  bombs  had  fallen  on  two 
great  Japanese  cities. 

When  we  talk  about  the  aviation  we 
had  in  the  last  war,  how  fast  the  planes 
flew,  what  they  accomplished,  and  so  on, 
we  are  talking  about  something  of  the 
past.  This  world  has  had  a  complete 
metamorphosis  since  that  time. 

In  1946  I  was  seated  at  a  table  in  Japan 
with  General  MacArthur.  There  were 
air  officers  there,  fine,  wonderful  men, 
great  heroes,  General  Kenney,  General 
Whitehead,  and  others,  men  who  had 
flown  the  Pacific,  men  who  had  guided 
air  squadrons  and  destroyed  the  enemy. 
Here  were  these  wonderful  generals  who 
had  been  engaged  in  so  many  desperate 
encounters  all  sitting  around  the  table 
talking  about  the  great  air  arm.  They 
discussed  what  it  had  done  in  the  war. 
General  MacArthur  was  silent.  He  had 
nothing  to  say.  My  eyes  were  as  big  as 
oranges.  I  was  drinking  it  all  in.  “Yes,” 
they  said,  “we  were  at  such  and  such  a 
place,  and  here  we  were  carrying  on,  and 
did  so-and-so,  and  at  another  place  we 
did  so-and-so.”  MacArthur  nodded  his 
head.  “Ah,”  one  of  these  great  generals 
said,  “there  is  no  use  talking,  the  air 
arm  is  coming  into  its  own.”  General 
MacArthur  looked  up  from  his  plate  and 
said,  “Gentlemen,  you  are  talking  about 
a  weapon  that  will  probably  be  obsolete 
when  the  next  war  breaks  out.” 

Mr.  President,  what  he  said  is  true. 
Given  enough  time,  these  men  who  are 
talking  and  thinking  in  the  realms  of 
the  cosmos,  who  already  have  con¬ 
founded  all  our  assertions  that  they  could 
not  do  it,  are  working  on  ways  and  means 
that  none  of  us  can  clearly  discern  to 
exterminate,  if  necessary,  our  enemies. 

So  Mr.  President,  in  the  name  of  na¬ 
tional  defense,  I  ask  that  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  the  appropriation  be  adopted, 
so  that  these  allies  of  ours  may  be 
strengthened  and  may  be  brought  up  to 
the  point  where  they  will  be  self-sup¬ 
porting,  so  that  eventually  they  may 
share  with  us  some  of  the  burdens  of 
blood,  of  physical  contribution,  of  natural 
resources,  of  money,  of  wealth,  to  help 
keep  the  peace  and  order  of  this  world, 
for  otherwise,  if  they  remain  poor  and 
weak,  we  are  likely  to  have  to  carry 
them  all  ourselves,  with  all  that  means. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  be  voted  down,  and  after  the  Ap- 
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propriations  Committee  has  gone  over 
the  matter,  if  they  feel  that  a  5  percent 
or  a  10  percent  reduction  is  possible,  let 
them  bring  the  bill  on  the  floor  and  if 
they  make  out  a  good  case  I  shall  want 
to  support  it.  We  should  not  give  a  dol¬ 
lar  that  is  not  necessary  to  complete  this 
picture.  But  let  us  have  a  thorough  ex¬ 
amination  of  it  first. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Taft]  for  himself  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  on  page  5,  lines 
14  and  16. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG  obtained  the  floor. 

Mi1.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  want  to  be  presumptuous,  but  since 
the  senior  Senator  from  Michigan  is 
about  to  speak,  I  wonder  if  he  would  yield 
to  me  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Technically 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  cannot  yield 
for  that  purpose.  The  Senator  from 
Michigan  may  surrender  the  floor  tem¬ 
porarily,  and  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  may  make  the  suggestion. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


Aiken 

Hill 

Morse 

Brlcker 

Hoey 

Mundt 

Capehart 

Humphrey 

Murray 

Chapman 

Ives 

Neely 

Chavez 

Jenner 

Russell 

Connally 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Saltonstall 

Donnell 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Sparkman 

Douglas 

Kem 

Taft 

Eastland 

Kilgore 

Taylor 

Ellender 

Knowland 

Thomas.  Utah 

Ferguson 

Langer 

Thye 

Fulbright 

Long 

Tydlngs 

Gillette 

Lucas 

Vandenberg 

Green 

McCarthy 

Wherry 

Gurney 

McClellan 

Williams 

Hayden 

McMahon 

Withers 

Hendrickson 

Martin 

Young 

Hickenlooper 

Maybank 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Fifty-three 
Senators  having  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  it  is  an  understatement  that  the 
general  issue  involved  in  the  pending  bill 
has  been  adequately  discussed.  I  wish  to 
bring  the  debate  back,  if  I  can,  to  the  im¬ 
mediately  pending  amendment.  If  I  can, 
I  wish  to  do  it  with  a  brevity  which  may 
precipitate  the  business  of  starting  to 
vote  as  soon  as  possible.  Therefore,  since 
I  wish  to  achieve  this  latter  result  par¬ 
ticularly,  I  ask  that  I  be  permitted  to 
proceed  without  interruption,  so  that  I 
may  be  sure  of  not  detaining  the  Senate 
more  than  10  or  12  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  always  reluctant 
to  disagree  with  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft].  I  wholly  recog¬ 
nize  the  good  faith  and  able  judgment 
which  inspire  his  proposal,  the  pending 
amendment,  and  the  kindred  proposals 
of  others. 

But  in  this  instanceit  seems  to  me  that 
all  the  equities,  all  the  logic,  and  all  the 
prudence — I  underline  the  word  “pru- 
>  dence” — argue  in  favor  of  sending  this 
authorization  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee  in  the  form  recommended  by 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and 
not  in  the  truncated  form  in  which  it 


would  be  if  the  amendment  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Ohio  were  adopted. 

Let  us  never  forget  that,  in  the  final 
analysis,  we  here  deal  with  our  own  na¬ 
tional  security.  Let  us  never  forget  that 
we  here  deal  with  an  instrumentality  of 
peace  which  is  proving — I  repeat,  prov¬ 
ing — to  be  the  greatest  stimulus  to  inde¬ 
pendent  peoples  to  grow  in  their  capacity 
to  resist  aggression.  It  is  difficult  to  put 
any  price  tag  on  such  an  enterprise — al¬ 
though  the  Soviets  have  done  so  for  us 
by  their  relentless  and  often  hysterical 
opposition  to  ECA.  I  am  simply  under¬ 
taking,  Mr.  President,  to  say  that  we 
must  proceed  with  solemn  care  and  with 
maximum  precaution  when  we  legislate 
in  this  area.  It  is  solely  in  respect  to  this 
question  of  procedure  that  I  make  this 
brief  appeal. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
very  frankly  said  that  it  felt  that  some 
readjustment  in  the  ECA  figures  might 
prove  to  be  justified  by  changed  condi¬ 
tions  as  demonstrated  by  intervening 
events  since  the  estimates  were  originally 
prepared.  We  held  open  the  ultimate 
appropriation  and  urged  a  new  and  inde¬ 
pendent  scrutiny  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  as  a  basis  for  ultimate  and 
final  Senate  action. 

But  I  respectfully  submit,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  that  this  scrutiny  by  the  Appropri¬ 
ations  Committee  can  be  neither  free 
nor  open  if  it  is  prejudiced  and  circum¬ 
scribed  in  advance  as  proposed  by  the 
pending  amendment.  We  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  have  speci¬ 
fically  asserted  that  we  do  not  consider 
this  authorization  figure  to  be  auto¬ 
matically  “the  last  word”.  Indeed,  I 
shall  be  surprised  if  ECA  itself  does  not 
volunteer  some  changes  resulting  from 
changed  conditions  since  the  early  win¬ 
ter  when  these  figures  were  made. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  this  candid 
procedure  deserves  the  Senate’s  cooper¬ 
ation.  The  authorization  as  written 
in  the  pending  bill,  represents  the  min- 
imums  which  the  ECA  believed  essential 
to  successful  self-help  rehabilitation  dur¬ 
ing  the  second  year  of  the  Marshall  plan, 
after  a  first  year  which  undeniably 
worked  miracles  in  the  winning  of  what 
has  come  to  be  known  as  the  cold  war. 
In  support  of  the  painstaking  figures 
submitted  by  ECA,  let  it  be  said  that  it 
is  generally  conceded  that  ECA  has 
superlative  management  which  is  faith¬ 
fully  reflecting  the  intentions  and  atti¬ 
tudes  of  Congress.  Its  figures  are  en¬ 
titled  to  comparable  respect.  It  must  be 
conceded  that  ECA  clearly  demonstrated 
that  its  figures  have  been  scrupulously 
and  expertly  screened,  and  that  the 
figures  had  already  taken  heavy  cutbacks 
before  they  were  submitted  to  our  com¬ 
mittee.  It  would  be  absurd  to  say  the 
ECA  figures  are  infallible.  But  it  would 
be  equally  absurd  to  say  that  they  do 
not  represent  the  best  advice  available 
to  the  Senate. 

I  respectfully  submit — I  earnestly 
urge — that  ECA  has  earned  the  right  to 
this  full  authorization,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance — and  that  is  all  I  am  talking 
about  at  the  moment — as  the  basis  for 
study  by  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
Otherwise  an  orderly  study  by  the  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee  is  impossible. 


I  remind  Senators  that  there  have 
been  no  committee  hearings  whatever  on 
this  amendment  or  on  any  of  the  other 
proposed  horizontal  reductions.  There 
has  been  no  committee  study  of  its  ef¬ 
fects.  There  has  been  no  opportunity 
for  ECA  itself  to  present  its  considered 
opinion  as  to  what  a  horizontal  cut  of 
this  magnitude  would  do  to  the  objectives 
which  this  legislation  seeks  to  serve.  I 
spoke  a  few  moments  ago  about  the 
solemnity  of  our  approaching  decision. 
Surely  it  is  much  too  solemn  to  admit 
of  quick  judgments  on  the  Senate  floor 
in  respect  to  the  very  lifeblood  of  this 
enterprise. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee  itself  is  entitled 
to — and  indeed  requires — this  full  orig¬ 
inal  authorization  if  it  is  to  have  a  free 
and  adequate  chance  to  give  intelligent 
attention  to  the  problem  which  ECA  will 
present  to  it.  Otherwise  the  entire  ECA 
concept  is  thrown  out  of  gear  ahead  of 
time  and  the  Appropriations  Committee 
has  no  rational  take-off  point  from  which 
to  proceed  with  its  analysis,  and  has  left 
no  basic  pattern  with  which  to  deal.  The 
result  is  that  ECA  is  asked,  at  the  very 
outset,  to  defend  what  it  would  believe  to 
be  an  indefensibly  crippled  and  incom¬ 
petent  budget.  Even  though  this  new 
and  independent  audit  by  the  Appropri¬ 
ations  Committee  might  result  in  a  con¬ 
viction  that  the  total,  arbitrary  cut  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  pending  amendment  is  un¬ 
justified — as  a  matter  of  sound  national 
economy  and  security — the  committee 
would  be  powerless  to  register  this  judg¬ 
ment.  I  submit  that  we  want  the  un¬ 
hampered  judgment  of  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee. 

The  figures  in  this  authorization  are 
not  set  figures.  They  represent  a  ceil¬ 
ing.  We  are  not  asked  to  authorize  $5,- 
430,000,000  for  the  next  15  months.  We 
are  asked  to  authorize  not  to  exceed  this 
amount — which,  by  the  way,  is  $1,370,- 
000,000  less  than  ECA  asked  for  its  first 
15  months.  “Not  to  exceed.”  Those 
am  words  of  latitude.  They  could  even 
describe  the  figures  proposed  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Ohio — or  any 
of  the  other  pending  amendments. 

Now  let  me  say,  Mr.  President,  that  I 
fully  agree  with  Senators  who  argue  that 
we  dare  not  overcommit  our  resources. 
A  solvent  government,  under  livable 
taxes,  is  our  first  and  indispensable  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  hopes  of  our  own  peo¬ 
ple  and  the  people  of  the  world  for 
peace  with  justice.  I  shall  never  con- 
scioulsy  violate  that  principle.  In  pur¬ 
suit  of  this  objective,  my  able  friend 
from  Ohio  commendably  says  he  intends 
to  apply  this  same  sort  of  a  flat  per¬ 
centage  reduction  generally  to  other 
appropriation  bills.  I  submit  that  even 
if  such  a  formula  shall,  by  some  happy 
miracle,  be  universally  applied,  its  appli¬ 
cation  to  ECA  ought  to  be  in  the  same 
place  where  it  is  applied  to  every  other 
appropriation,  which  is  in  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee  itself.  Otherwise, 
it  may  get  a  double  dose  which  not  even 
my  distinguished  friend  would  approve. 

Let  me  be  entirely  frank  about  my 
own  attitude  at  this  point.  I  have  said 
that  I  am  opposed  to  arbitrary,  hori¬ 
zontal  reductions,  unrelated  to  specific 
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realities,  in  this  ECA  budget  for  the 
next  15  months.  That  will  continue  to 
be  my  position.  But  if  I  should  be  con¬ 
fronted  with  actual  reductions  in  other 
appropriations,  comparable  to  what  is 
proposed  by  the  pending  ECA  amend¬ 
ment,  I  must  confess  that  I  should  find 
it  far  more  difficult  to  make  my  case. 
Therefore,  I  submit  that  even  those 
who  may  be  inclined  to  sympathize  with 
the  pending  amendment  will  find  them¬ 
selves  on  far  firmer  ground  if  they  deal 
with  the  ultimate  appropriation  rather 
than  with  this  authorization. 

I  have  been  asked  whether  the  ulti¬ 
mate  total  of  all  foreign-aid  bills  some 
of  which  have  not  yet  even  been  pre¬ 
sented — does  not  have  a  definite  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  amounts  which  we  can  safely 
and  wisely  assign  to  each  of  the  seg¬ 
ments.  My  answer  is  “Yes.”  But  my 
answer  also  is  that  we  have  no  effective 
way  to  deal  with  this  over-all  prob¬ 
lem  at  the  moment  here.  Clearly  the 
place  to  deal  with  it  is  in  the  clearing 
house  for  all  these  bills,  namely,  in  the 
Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  so  far  as  I  am  person¬ 
ally  concerned,  I  make  no  sort  of  ad¬ 
vance  commitment  that  I  shall  agree 
with  the  findings  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  But  I  urge  and  I  welcome 
its  independent  scrutiny  of  ECA  on  a 
basis  which  allows  it  a  full,  free,  fair 
field  of  action.  Serious  consideration 
must  be  given  to  the  ultimate  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Senate  Appropria¬ 
tions  committee,  and  it  certainly  will 
have  that  consideration  from  me.  I 
frankly  assert  that  the  pending  authori¬ 
zation  is  not  untouchable  when  meas¬ 
ured  in  appropriations,  although,  in  my 
opinion,  it  starts  with  preponderant 
presumptions  in  its  favor. 

I  ask  my  colleagues,  Mr.  President,  to 
give  themselves  the  advantage  of  an  un¬ 
hampered  double-check  through  the  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee  before  they  de¬ 
termine  the  ECA  appropriation.  I  ask 
them  to  give  themselves  this  protection 
against  error.  I  ask  them  to  give  ECA 
a  fair  chance  to  justify  its  own  persua¬ 
sive  mathematics  before  this  new  jury. 
I  ask  it  because  I  believe  that  ECA’s 
able  administrators  have  earned  this 
consideration  in  return  for  the  splendid 
and  obviously  effective  job  they  have 
thus  far  done;  and  because  the  cost  of 
ECA,  if  it  successfully  completes  the  task 
it  has  so  ably  started,  is,  even  at  the 
full  authorization  asked,  infinitely  less 
than  the  cost  to  us  if  this  great  western 
European  objective  limps  or  falters  or 
fails. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  pending 
amendment  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
make  brief  comments  on  two  matters  in 
connection  with  the  pending  legislation. 
In  order  to  keep  them  brief,  I  shall  not 
yield  until  I  finish  my  main  remarks. 

First,  I  wish  to  address  myself,  Mr. 
President,  to  the  so-called  guaranty- 
clause  amendment  which  has  been  re¬ 
ported  by  the  committee.  In  examining 
the  ECA  bill  as  reported  from  the  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee,  I  am  im¬ 
pressed  with  what  I  consider  to  be  the 
meaningless  character  of  the  proposed 
amendments  to  section  111  (b)  (3)  as 


set  out  on  page  3  of  the  bill.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  for  me  to  believe  that  these 
amendments  proposed  by  ECA  and 
approved  in  good  faith  by  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  were  intended  to 
help  the  guaranty  clause  accomplish  its 
original  purpose  of  providing  an  avenue 
for  greater  participation  of  private  enter¬ 
prise  through  the  extension  of  American 
techniques  and  know-how  of  produc¬ 
tion  to  the  problem  of  European  indus¬ 
trial  recovery — giving  the  impression, 
Mr.  President,  that  guarantees  may  still 
be  issued  up  to  the  $300,000,000.  But  I 
have  ascertained  that  this  is  not  true, 
and  any  Member  of  the  Senate  can 
ascertain  that  it  is  not  true  if  he  will 
take  the  time  to  read  the  hearings  on  this 
issue  that  have  already  taken  place  be¬ 
fore  the  House.  I  want  to  make  per¬ 
fectly  clear  at  this  point  in  my  remarks, 
the  purpose  of  this  speech,  as  far  as  the 
legislative  record  is  concerned  on  the 
legislation  pending  before  us.  It  is  to 
be  noted  that  the  junior  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  not  himself  offering  any 
amendments  on  this  point,  for  what  I 
consider  to  be  good  and  sufficient  rea¬ 
sons  from  a  parliamentary  standpoint, 
because  the  amendments  I  favor  are  al¬ 
ready  in  the  House  version  of  the  bill. 
The  amendments  that  I  favor  have  had 
an  adequate  hearing  on  the  House  side 
and  have  been  adopted  by  the  House. 
In  checking  through  the  hearings  on  the 
Senate  side,  I  have  satisfied  myself  that 
adequate  consideration  of  this  very  im¬ 
portant  problem  has  not  been  given  by 
the  Senate  committee.  I  am  satisfied 
also  that  in  view  of  the  lateness  of  the 
hour  and  the  pressure  for  a  vote,  any 
proposal  on  the  part  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  for  the  adoption  in  the  Senate 
of  the  amendments  which  have  already 
been  adopted  in  the  House  might  result 
in  the  defeat  of  those  amendments  in 
the  Senate,  because  I  do  not  believe  that 
it  is  reasonable  to  expect  the  Senate  at 
this  late  hour  to  give  the  kind  of  con¬ 
sideration  that  was  given  to  this  very 
important  issue  on  the  House  side.  But 
this  matter  is  going  to  conference,  Mr. 
President,  and  I  do  not  want  the  Record 
on  the  Senate  side  to  close  with  even  a 
presumption  that  the  recommendation 
of  the  committee  has  received  anywhere 
near  unanimous  support  in  the  Senate. 
I  am  satisfied  that  I  speak  here  today  not 
only  for  myself  but  for  a  considerable 
group  of  Senators  who  believe  that  this 
section  of  the  Senate  report  is  not  satis¬ 
factory,  whereas  the  corresponding  han¬ 
dling  of  the  issue  on  the  House  side  is 
satisfactory.  I  hope  the  protest  I  am 
making  here  this  afternoon  to  the  Senate 
committee’s  handling  of  the  problem  will 
be  of  help  when  the  matter  goes  to  con¬ 
ference.  I  hope  that  on  this  issue  the 
conference  report  will  adopt  the  action 
taken  by  the  House  and  reject  the  Senate 
committee’s  recommendation. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senate  com¬ 
mittee  starts  by  saying  that  the  guaran¬ 
ties  “shall  not  exceed  $300,000,000,”  giv¬ 
ing  the  impression  that  guaranties  may 
still  be  issued  up  to  $300,000,000,  but  I 
have  ascertained  that  this  is  not  true. 
Only  $27,700,000  of  this  sum  is  committed 
for  guaranties,  and  none  of  the  balance 
of  the  $300,000,000  is  available.  This  is 


due  to  the  fact  that  what  we  authorized 
for  guaranties  was  to  be  deducted  from  a 
$1,000,000,000  loan  fund  for  participating 
countries.  Very  naturally  the  participat¬ 
ing  countries  were  reluctant  to  approve 
guaranties  if  they  constituted  a  deduc¬ 
tion  from  their  lines  of  credit.  And,  of 
course,  that  is  the  position  we  ought  to 
expect  them  to  take  today,  if  the  deduc¬ 
tion  was  to  be  from  their  lines  of  credit. 
The  $1,000,000,000  loan  fund  was  fully 
committed,  except  for  $27,700,000  which 
ECA  appears  to  have  reserved  for  guar¬ 
anties. 

The  proposed  amendment  perpetuates 
this  competition  between  guaranties  and 
loans  by  a  further  statement  which  is 
completely  misleading  to  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  unfamiliar  with  this  clause. 
The  amendment  says  that — 

After  the  amount  of  notes  sold  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  extending  assistance  on  credit  terms 
(i.  e.,  loans  to  participating  countries) 

♦  *  *  and  the  amount  of  guaranties  made 

reach  in  the  aggregate  $1,000,000,000,  any 
further  guaranty  »  ♦  *  shall  create 

an  obligation  against  funds  appropriated 

*  *  *  (i.  e.,  grants  to  participating  coun¬ 

tries)  (p.  3,  line  17) . 

The  language  is  really  quite  deceptive 
in  that  it  would  lead  one  to  think  that 
there  is  a  possibility  of  getting  guaran¬ 
ties  under  this  amendment,  whereas  in 
truth  and  in  fact  there  is  no  such  possi¬ 
bility.  It  was  fatal  to  the  guaranties  to 
be  placed  in  competition  with  partici¬ 
pating  countries  for  the  $1,000,000,000 
line  of  credit,  and  now  this  amendment 
not  only  perpetuates  that  error  of  the 
original  act  but  adds  a  further  and  even 
more  fatal  competition  with  funds  grant¬ 
ed  to  participating  countries.  If  a  par¬ 
ticipating  country  would  not  approve  a, 
guaranty  because  it  might  reduce  its  al¬ 
location  of  credit  from  the  $1,000,000,000 
loan  authorization,  there  would  be  no 
chance  at  all  for  securing  approval  of  a 
guaranty  which  would  not  in  any  way 
or  to  any  extent  diminish  that  country's 
allocation  of  funds  granted  from  ECA. 

Furthermore,  it  has  not  been  made 
clear  by  testimony  or  otherwise  that 
guaranties  in  the  amount  of  $27,700,000 
plus  the  allocation  of  credits  has  already 
exhausted  the  $1,000,000,000  limit  so  that 
any  guaranty  in  the  future  would  have 
to  come  out  of  grants  to  participating 
countries  and  would  therefore  not  be 
approved. 

The  sum  and  substance  of  this  pro¬ 
posed  amendment  in  the  Senate  bill  com¬ 
pletely  defeats  the  purpose  of  Congress 
in  originally  authorizing  guaranties  in 
the  aggregate  amount  of  $300,000,000. 
All  of  these  facts  are  most  certainly  well 
known  to  ECA  but  not  to  the  Senate. 
There  is  only  one  possible  explanation 
of  sending  such  a  proposal  to  the  Senate, 
where  it  was  not  fully  examined  before 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  It 
must  have  been  the  purpose  of  ECA  to 
scuttle  the  guaranty  clause.  This  is  as 
effectively  accomplished  by  this  proposed 
amendment  as  it  could  be  by  outright 
repeal  which  they  did  not  dare  suggest 
in  view  of  the  very  strong  support  for 
this  guaranty  clause  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress. 

I  wish  therefore  to  enter  the  strongest 
possible  objection  to  the  adoption  of  this 
clause  as  proposed  by  ECA  and  submitted 
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by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  un¬ 
questionably  in  all  good  faith  and  with¬ 
out  perceiving  the  fatal  character  of  the 
language  used. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  Committee  of  the  House  in  careful 
and  extended  hearings  threw  out  this 
provision  in  toto  and  adopted  in  H.  R. 
3748  amendments  which  in  my  opinion 
will  fully  accomplish  the  original  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  guaranty  clause  by  making 
the  authorization  for  $300,000,000  in 
guaranties  completely  separate  and  dis¬ 
tinct  from  loans  or  grants,  by  expanding 
the  clause  to  include  the  conversion  of 
earnings  or  profits,  if  any,  in  addition  to 
the  amount  of  capital  invested,  to  the 
extent  provided  by  the  contract  of  guar¬ 
anty  approved  by  the  Administrator,  and 
by  expansion  of  the  risk  coverage  to  in¬ 
clude — not  only  ordinary  business  risks, 
confronted  by  any  industrial  enterprise 
started  in  the  United  States,  but  to  in¬ 
clude— and  this  is  the  heart  of  it — the 
extraordinary  risks  of  confiscation,  seiz¬ 
ure,  riot,  revolution,  or  war,  or  loss  of 
the  property  forced  by  any  law,  ordi¬ 
nance,  government  regulation  or  decree 
which  “in  the  opinion  of  the  Administra¬ 
tor  prevents  the  further  transaction  of 
business.”  These  are  all  risks  which  are 
confronted  in  a  world  of  revolution — 
risks  which  lie  properly  in  the  realm  of 
our  national  foreign  policy  rather  than 
on  the  level  of  private  business  manage¬ 
ment.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
guaranties  are  limited  to  $300,000,000 — 
a  relatively  small  proportion  of  the  bil¬ 
lions  we  are  spending  as  a  part  of  the 
calculated  risk  to  preserve  our  way  of 
life,  and  besides  in  the  event  of  a  liability 
accruing  to  the  United  Sttaes  under  any 
guaranty  the  Government  acquires  the 
currency,  credits,  or  assets  of  the  enter¬ 
prise  guaranteed.  There  will  be  no  such 
tangible  recovery  for  the  billions  spent 
in  grants. 

With  these  changes  so  wisely  adopted 
by  the  House  there  is  every  reason  to 
hope  that  the  unused  resources  of  recon¬ 
structive  power  which  are  inherent  in 
American  private  enterprise  can  be  re¬ 
leased  on  the  problems  of  bringing  great¬ 
er  industrial  production,  more  goods  and 
more  employment  in  the  permanent  form 
to  those  areas  which  the  Marshall  plan 
was  designed  to  help  rehabilitate. 

I  would  say,  Mr.  President,  that  T 
thought  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan,  the  primary  one  being,  of 
course,  to  rehabilitate  these  countries 
economically,  was  that  production  would 
be  reestablished  in  the  recipient  coun¬ 
tries.  I  thought  another  purpose  was  to 
demonstrate  the  desirability  of  the 
American  system  of  private  enterprise 
in  those  liberty-loving  countries  over  the 
other  system  which  Communist  totali¬ 
tarianism  is  seeking  to  foster.  But  when 
we  cannot  adopt  a  guaranty  clause  which 
will  protect  the  investments  of  private 
enterprise  against  the  very  dangers  of 
revolution  themselves,  it  seems  to  me  it 
is  rather  hopeless  to  expect  American 
investors  to  do  their  part  by  way  of  pri¬ 
vate  investment  in  those  countries  by 
establishing  factories  that  will  bring  to 
Europe  the  American  know-how,  the 
business  acumen,  and  the  production 
methods  of  America  in  an  endeavor  to 


get  those  countries  back  on  their  feet 
economically,  so  they  can  compete  with 
the  Communist  ideology.  So  I  say,  Mr. 
President,  that  those  changes,  so  wisely 
adopted  by  the  House,  offer  every  reason 
to  hope  that  the  unusued  resources  of 
reconstructive  power  which  are  inherent 
in  American  private  enterprise  can  be 
released  on  the  problems  of  bringing 
greater  industrial  production,  more 
goods,  and  more  employment  to  those 
areas  which  the  Marshall  plan  was  de¬ 
signed  to  help  to  rehabilitate. 

Favorable  action  on  the  guaranty 
clause  proposed  in  the  House  would  be 
an  effective  answer  to  the  Communist 
line  in  Europe  today,  which  maintains 
that  we  are  not  anxious  to  establish 
plants  for  production  because  they  will 
compete  with  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  stress  nothing  else 
in  this  speech,  I  would  stress  the  point 
that  the  guaranty  clause  and  the  pro¬ 
posals  for  which  I  am  arguing  today — 
incidentally,  proposals  recommended  by 
the  appropriate  committee  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Bar  Association — are  proposals 
which  seek  to  establish  in  Europe  private 
enterprise  production  plants  which,  in 
the  last  analysis,  will  compete  in  world 
markets  with  American  plants  here  at 
home.  So  my  proposal  is  not  one  which 
seeks  to  protect  the  American  business¬ 
man  in  any  selfish  enterprise  of  his,  but 
rather  to  spread  to  Europe  the  American 
know-how,  the  American  production 
methods,  so  that  on  European  soil  we 
shall  have  an  economic  line  of  defense 
against  the  advance  of  the  communistic 
ideology. 

In  the  Soviet  overseas  broadcast  from 
Moscow  to  North  America,  on  March  28, 
at  6:20  p.  m.  eastern  standard  time,  an 
article  from  a  Dutch  Communist  paper, 
De  Waarheid,  was  quoted  as  follows,  in 
respect  to  the  attitude  of  the  ECA  repre¬ 
sentative  in  Holland: 

De  Waarheid  says  that  the  talks  with  the 
Dutch  Economic  Ministry  held  with  Valen¬ 
tine  [ECA  representative]  about  having 
America  provide  the  needed  machinery  [to 
the  Netherlands]  brought  no  results,  for 
quite  understandable  reasons.  It  Is  not  ad¬ 
vantageous  for  America  to  have  Industry  de¬ 
velop  in  the  Marshalllzed  countries,  because 
this  leads  to  Infringement  of  the  American 
market. 

Of  course,  Mr.  President,  I  deny — and 
I  think  the  Record  is  perfectly  clear  the 
denial  is  sound— that  we  have  any  such 
motivation  in  this  country.  But  that 
article  in  the  Dutch  Communist  paper 
shows  the  tactics  to  which  communistic 
propaganda  resorts  in  seeking  to  twist 
and  falsify  the  motivations  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States.  To  combat 
that  type  of  news  propaganda  I  suggest 
that  we  might  answer  it  by  seeing  to  it 
that  a  guaranty  clause,  such  as  was 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
finally  comes  back  to  us  in  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  endeavoring 
to  discuss  the  House  amendments  in¬ 
dividually,  in  the  interest  of  saving  time, 
but  I  should  like  to  submit  for  the  Record 
a  simplified  explanation  of  them,  because 
this  matter,  in  my  judgment,  has  not  had 
adequate  consideration  on  the  Senate 
side.  Therefore  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  as  a  part  of  my  re¬ 


marks,  at  this  point,  a  summary  of  the 
principal  changes  in  the  guaranty  clause 
of  the  revised  ECA  Act  introduced  on 
March  23,  1949,  by  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SUMMARY  OF  PRINCIPAL  CHANGES  IN  THE  GUAR¬ 
ANTY  CLAUSE  OF  THE  REVISED  ECA  ACT,  INTRO¬ 
DUCED  ON  MARCH  23,  1949,  EY  CHAIRMAN  KEE 

OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  IN 

THE  HOUSE 

(Sec.  Ill  (b)  (3) ,  pp.  4,  5,  and  6  of  H.  R.  3748) 

1.  Inclusion  of  plant  modernization  or  ex¬ 
pansion:  The  act  is  amended  to  make  per¬ 
fectly  clear  that  guaranties  could  be  issued 
not  only  for  investments  In  new  projects  but 
for  expansion  or  modernization  of  existing 
projects.  This  was  done  by  adding  the  words, 
“including  expansion,  modernization,  or  de¬ 
velopment  of  existing  enterprises”  (p.  4,  lines 
5  to  7). 

2.  Addition  of  earnings  or  profits:  The 
original  guaranty  clause  extended  only  to 
the  conversion  into  dollars  of  foreign  cur¬ 
rency  up  to  the  amount  of  the  capital  in¬ 
vested.  This  was  a  top  limit:  Earnings  and 
profits  could  be  converted  instead  of  capital, 
but  the  total  sum  of  both  could  not  exceed 
the  amount  of  the  original  investment.  Now, 
however,  it  is  proposed  that  both  the  “amount 
of  dollars  invested”  and  “actual  earnings  or 
profits  on  said  project  to  the  extent  provided 
by  such  guaranty”  can  be  converted  (p.  4, 
lines  15  to  19). 

It  is  contemplated  that  the  Administrator 
shall  determine  in  the  contract  of  guaranty 
he  executed  with  each  approved  applicant 
what  rate  of  earnings  or  profits  should  be 
convertible  into  dollars — in  addition  to  the 
original  investment — under  the  guaranty. 
It  is  recognized,  as  pointed  out  in  the  bar 
committee  report  and  the  writer’s  testimony 
before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
that  investments  in  different  industries, 
projects,  and  enterprises  will  bear  different 
rates  of  return  or  earnings.  It  is  intended 
by  the  committee  that  the  Administrator 
shall  take  this  into  consideration  in  writing 
each  contract,  and  the  committee  deliberately 
left  the  matter  for  his  determination  by  say¬ 
ing  that  the  earnings  or  profits  could  be 
recovered  to  the  extent  provided  by  such 
guaranty. 

3.  Definition  of  investment:  Great  confu¬ 
sion  arose  under  the  original  act  as  to  what 
constituted  an  investment.  This  has  been 
specified  in  liberal  terms  so  as  to  include 
credit  transactions  involving  capital  goods 
items  and  related  services.  It  is  understood 
that  this  was  intended  to  include  long-term 
loans  to  finance  the  exportation  of  capital 
equipment  in  approved  cases — as  well  as  more 
complex  investments  in  approved  projects 
(p.  4,  line  22;  p.  5,  line  2). 

4.  Expansion  of  the  risk  coverage:  Previ¬ 
ously  the  guaranty  clause  only  protected  an 
investor  in  respect  to  the  convertibility  of 
currency.  Besides  adding  earnings  and 
profits  to  the  capital  investment  heretofore 
protected  in  this  respect  the  new  guaranty 
clause  proposes  also  to  guarantee  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  compensation  in  dollars  for  loss  of 
all  or  any  part  of  the  approved  investment 
by  reason  of  one  or  more  of  the  following 
causes:  “(a)  Seizure,  confiscation,  or  expro¬ 
priation,  (b)  destruction  by  riot,  revolution, 
or  war,  (c)  any  law,  ordinance,  regulation, 
decree,  or  administrative  action  (other  than 
measures  affecting  the  conversion  of  cur¬ 
rency),  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  prevents  the  further  transaction  of 
the  business  for  which  the  guaranty  was 
issued”  (p.  5,  lines  10  to  21) . 

This  expansion  of  the  risk  coverage  is  de¬ 
signed  to  give  reasonable  protection  to  pri¬ 
vate  investors  against  other  phenomena — 
which  are  political  rather  than  economic — 
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encountered  in  a  world  of  revolution,  and  is 
designed  to  remove  the  obstacles  which  have 
thus  far  prevented  the  full  participation  of 
private  enterprise  and  Its  production  know¬ 
how  In  the  task  of  reconstruction. 

The  amendment  recognizes  that  certain 
risks  be  on  the  level  of  national  foreign 
policy  rather  than  In  the  realm  of  private 
risks,  but  business  risks  of  the  ordinary  char¬ 
acter  are  not  guaranteed. 

5.  Subrogation  of  United  States:  When 
payment  Is  made  by  the  United  States  to  any 
of  these  additional  guaranties,  all  the  "cur¬ 
rency,  credit,  or  assets  on  account  of  which 
such  payment  Is  made”  become  the  property 
of  the  United  States  Government,  which  is 
subrogated  “to  any  right,  title,  claim,  or 
cause  of  action  existing  in  connection  there¬ 
with”  (p.  5,  line  21,  to  p.  6,  line  3). 

The  provision  for  subrogation  of  the  United 
States  is  to  be  construed  with  section  115  of 
the  act,  which  provides  that  all  participating 
countries  shall  submit  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  International  Court — which  all  have 
agreed  to  do  in  the  bilateral  agreements — in 
any  case  "espoused  by  the  United  States”  on 
behalf  of  any  of  its  nationals  claiming  com¬ 
pensation  or  damages.  When  the  United 
States  Government  has  paid,  pursuant  to  its 
guaranty  of  one  or  more  of  the  above  risks, 
it  may  pursue  the  claim  itself  in  the  country 
where  the  loss  occurred.  There  is  not  room 
here  to  develop  all  the  implications  of  this 
provision — its  importance  as  a  substitute  for 
battleship  diplomacy,  for  instance — but  at 
least  it  is  clear  that  the  party  having  the 
guaranty  would  be  relieved  of  years  of  dip¬ 
lomatic  negotiations  and  possible  futile  liti¬ 
gation  in  the  event  of  a  loss. 

6.  Revolving  fund  where  guaranty  dis¬ 
charged:  Under  the  old  clause,  if  a  guaranty 
had  once  been  approved  It  would  constitute 
a  deduction  from  the  $300,000,000  authorized 
for  guaranties — even  though  the  guaranty 
might  never  be  paid  by  the  United  States 
and  might  be  abandoned  or  discharged  for 
reasons  which  resulted  in  no  liability  to  the 
United  States.  The  present  amendment, 
therefore,  provides  that  any  funds  allocated 
to  a  guaranty  and  remaining  after  all  liability 
to  the  United  States  "has  been  released,  dis¬ 
charged,  or  otherwise  terminated,”  shall  be 
available  for  allocation  to  other  guaranties 
(p.  6,  lines  7  to  11). 

7.  Separation  of  guaranties  from  loans  and 
grants :  A  fatal  error  in  the  previous  guaranty 
clause  was  that  it  treated  the  $300,000,000 
authorized  for  guaranties  as  a  deduction  from 
the  $1,000,000,000  authorized  for  loans,  so 
that  a  participating  country,  considering 
whether  or  not  it  should  approve  a  guaranty, 
would  have  to  weigh  the  possibility  of  a 
corresponding  reduction  in  Its  own  credit 
line.  Every  guaranty  reduced  the  loan  funds 
pro  tanto,  and  no  country  could  tell  with 
certainty  whether  or  not  the  approved  guar¬ 
anty  might  be  deducted  from  its  own  share 
of  the  $1,000,000,000  authorization.  Under 
the  amendment  as  adopted  by  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  the  amount  au¬ 
thorized  for  guaranties  would  not  be  in¬ 
creased  and  is  stated  to  be  in  the  aggregate 
of  $300,000,000  (less  any  amount  allocated 
prior  to  April  3,  1949,  for  such  purposes, 
which  according  to  recent  estimates  cannot 
exceed  $27,700,000).  However,  the  guaranty 
authorization  would  be  separate  and  distinct 
from  loans  or  grants  so  that  there  could  not 
be  the  competition  between  applicants  for 
guaranties  and  the  participating  countries 
which  must  approve  those  guaranties  (p.  6, 
lines  6,  6,  and  15  to  23) . 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  may  be 
printed  at  this  point,  as  a  part  of  my  re¬ 
marks,  two  editorials  appearing  in  the 
Journal  of  Commerce,  one  of  them  on 
the  subject  of  foreign  investment  guar¬ 
anties,  and  the  other  entitled  “A  Real 


Chance”;  both  editorials,  Mr.  President, 
being  in  the  form  of  strong  support  of 
the  major  arguments  which  I  have  ad¬ 
vanced  in  this  brief  statement  on  the 
subject  this  afternoon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi¬ 
torials  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  of 
March  22,  1949] 

FOREIGN  INVESTMENT  GUARANTIES 

The  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  has 
paved  the  way  for  increased  participation 
of  private  American  capital  in  the  economic 
reconstruction  of  western  Europe. 

It  has  proposed,  in  a  formal  amendment 
to  the  ECA  Act,  changes  In  the  so-called 
ECA  guaranty  clause  which,  if  enacted  by 
Congress,  would  promise  to  break  the  com¬ 
plete  log  jam  that  thus  far  has  blocked 
American  private  investments  in  western 
Europe  under  the  Marshall  plan. 

But  ever  more,  in  taking  the  leadership  in 
this  question,  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  has  focused  public  attention  on 
the  fact  that,  without  the  existence  of  ade¬ 
quate  guaranties  for  private  American  in¬ 
vestments  in  foreign  countries,  President 
Truman's  (point  4)  program  of  American 
assistance  in  the  development  of  econom¬ 
ically  backward  areas  will  never  get  past  the 
blueprint  stage. 

The  ECA  guaranty  clause,  as  developed  by 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
through  close  cooperation  among  the  old- 
timers  on  the  committee  and  its  new  mem¬ 
bers  as  well  as  among  Democrats  and  Re¬ 
publicans,  may  not  be  the  final  answer  for 
the  economic  Implementation  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  point  4  program:  but  by  opening 
the  way  for  free  enterprise  participation  in 
western  Europe's  reconstruction,  it  will  at 
the  same  time  bring  the  vast  dependencies  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  Belgium,  and  Holland 
under  its  scope  and  thus  serve  as  a  labor¬ 
atory,  or  as  sort  of  a  pilot  plant,  for  the 
ultimate  extension  of  the  President’s  pro¬ 
gram  to  other  parts  of  the  world. 

This  newspaper  hopes  that  the  full  House 
as  well  as  the  Senate  will  accept  the  House- 
proposed  changes  in  the  ECA  guaranty 
clause — formalized  over  the  week-end  as  the 
so-called  Ribicoff  amendment  to  the  ECA 
Act — and  that  the  administration  itself  will 
use  its  Influence  to  push  for  the  adoption 
and  the  quick  practical  application  of  these 
changes. 

The  proposed  changes  in  the  ECA  guar¬ 
anty  clause  are  based  on  the  realization  that 
American  companies  must  be  protected 
against  all  foreign  losses  that  do  not  stem 
from  an  ineffective  operation  of  their  for¬ 
eign  investments  and  that  they  must  be  able 
to  convert  not  only  their  original  invest¬ 
ments  but  also  the  profits  on  these  invest¬ 
ments  back  into  American  dollars. 

But,  in  addition,  the  Ribicoff  amendment 
realizes  that  foreign  governments,  in  turn, 
will  be  reluctant  to  approve  American  private 
Investments  within  their  boundaries  as  long 
as  they  know  that  this  would  cut  into  the 
funds  which  otherwise  would  be  available 
to  them  directly  either  as  ECA  loans  or 
grants. 

That  is  why  under  this  amendment  a 
guaranty  fund  of  $300,000,000  would  be  set 
up  completely  outside  the  appropriations  for 
ECA  loans  or  grants.  The  guaranty  behind 
these  Investments  would  be  a  contingent 
liability  as  far  as  the  Treasury  is  concerned. 
In  subsequent  years,  though  not  immedi¬ 
ately,  it  may  actually  prove  possible  to  cut 
ECA  appropriations  once  the  new  guaranty 
mechanism  has  proven  its  worth. 

The  proposed  broadening  of  the  risk  pro¬ 
tection  would  meet  all  requirements.  The 
conversion  would  cover  profits,  as  well  as  the 
original  Investments.  Political  risks  against 
which  American  companies  Investing  in  ECA 


countries  are  to  be  protected  would  Include 
seizure,  confiscation,  destruction  by  a  for¬ 
eign  government,  riots,  revolution,  war  and 
forced  abandonment  a3  the  result  of  dis¬ 
criminatory  regulations  of  a  foreign  govern¬ 
ment. 

The  inclusion  of  war  damages  even  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  scope  of  the  coverage  which  had 
been  suggested  by  proponents  of  the  changes 
in  the  guaranty  clause. 

While  ECA  officials  still  do  not  seem  par¬ 
ticularly  keen  to  take  over  administration 
of  such  a  revised  guaranty  clause,  this 
should  not  induce  Congress  to  separate  the 
private  Investment  guaranty  from  ECA  and 
to  postpone  its  application  until  a  complete 
system  of  private  investment  guaranties  un¬ 
der  the  President’s  point  four  program  can 
be  worked  out. 

Such  a  decision  would  Involve  a  consider¬ 
able  delay  in  the  recruiting  of  American  cap¬ 
ital  and  know-how  in  the  economic  recon¬ 
struction  abroad  and  would  needlessly  sac¬ 
rifice  a  number  of  instrumentalities  already 
available  for  this  purpose. 

There  is  every  reason  to  speed  up  rather 
than  delay  the  economic  development  of 
the  vast  dependencies  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  Belgium  and  Holland  because,  by 
opening  up  the  rich  raw  material  sources 
of  these  countries,  our  strategic  stock-piling 
policy  would  receive  an  important  boost. 

Moreover,  the  Marshall  plan  countries  al¬ 
ready  have  signed  bilateral  agreements  with 
the  United  States  which  guarantee  Ameri¬ 
can  contracts  and  concessions  and  in  which 
these  countries,  as  well  as  the  United  States, 
have  agreed  to  submit  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  International  Court  all  cases  espoused  by 
the  United  States  for  her  nationals  for  com¬ 
pensation  and  damages. 

These  bilateral  agreements  would  have  to 
be  renegotiated  all  over  again  if  the  private- 
investment  guaranty  were  to  be  divorced 
from  ECA.  That,  of  course,  would  result  in 
long  delays. 

It  Is  for  these  reasons  that  this  newspaper 
favors  immediate  enactment  of  an  Improved 
guaranty  clause  as  part  of  this  year’s  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  ECA  Act. 

[From  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  of 
March  11,  1949] 

A  REAL  CHANCE 

One  of  the  most  Important  decisions  Con¬ 
gress  will  have  to  make  before  the  program 
for  the  second  ECA  year  is  formalized,  is 
whether  or  not  private  enterprise  is  to  be 
given  a  real  chance  to  cooperate  in  the  eco¬ 
nomic  reconstruction  of  western  Europe. 

This  decision  involves  the  so-called  guar¬ 
anty  clause  of  the  ECA  Act  which,  as  the  law 
now  stands,  is  the  provision  whereby  private 
Investments  abroad  of  an  approved  character 
are  given  a  Government  guaranty  assuring 
the  convertibility  of  currency  into  dollars  to 
the  extent  of  the  amount  of  dollars  invested 
in  the  foreign  country.  No  other  risks  are  as¬ 
sumed  by  the  Government  in  connection  with 
these  guaranteed  investments  at  present. 

This  guaranty  mechanism  has  been  a  com¬ 
plete  failure  to  date  and  if  the  amendments 
to  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
spelled  out  in  the  House  bill  No.  2362  (intro¬ 
duced  by  the  late  Representative  Bloom,  on 
February  7,  1949),  are  all  the  changes  the  ad¬ 
ministration  wants  made  in  the  act  at  this 
time,  the  guaranty  clause  may  as  well  be  writ¬ 
ten  off  as  a  useful  Instrument  of  western 
European  reconstruction  for  another  year. 

That  was  clearly  brought  out  in  a  recent 
hearing  of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  in  which  Norman  M.  Littell,  former  As¬ 
sistant  Attorney  General  and  now  a  practicing 
lawyer  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  as  well  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Foreign  Economic  Cooperation 
Committee  of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
and  Roy  W.  Gifford,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Borg-Warner  International  Corp., 
testified. 
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ECA  itself  apparently  is  quite  ready  to  give 
up  the  guaranty  provision  as  a  useless  ges¬ 
ture — at  least  for  the  present  time.  Repre¬ 
sentative  Vorys,  one  of  the  committee  mem¬ 
bers,  stated  at  these  ECA  hearings  that  the 
committee  had  been  “told  by  ECA  that  there 
are  simply  no  takers,  and  we  have  been  told 
there  would  be  no  takers,  even  if  the  guar¬ 
anty  provision  was  made  more  attractive.” 
He  also  revealed  that  “ECA  officials  are  re¬ 
luctant  to  continue  in  the  guaranty  field  and 
would  be  quite  happy,  I  think,  to  have  that 
and  the  loan  provisions  handled  by  others.” 

Mr.  Littell  went  a  step  further  and  accused 
ECA  of  having  "agreed  on  a  policy  line  to 
negate  this  participation  of  private  enter¬ 
prise  through  the  guaranty  clause  in  the  re¬ 
covery  program  of  Europe  because  they  are 
afraid  that  if  they  introduce  principles  such 
as  I  have  suggested  here  and  which  we  have 
approved  in  the  bar  report  for  improving  and 
increasing  the  guaranty  clause  to  $1,000,000,- 
000  that  Congress  will  promptly  deduct  $1,- 
000,000,000  from  the  other  appropriations  for 
the  Marshall  plan.” 

Both  Mr.  Littell  and  Mr.  Gifford  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  properly  encouraged,  a  large 
number  of  American  enterprises  would  be 
quite  willing  to  take  an  active  part  in  west¬ 
ern  Europe’s  reconstruction.  We  believe 
that  a  great  many  businessmen  and  bankers 
share  this  view. 

There  is  general  agreement,  however,  that 
without  the  proper  construction  of  the  guar¬ 
anty  mechanism  nothing  can  be  accom¬ 
plished.  Moreover,  by  the  same  token,  the 
President’s  new  bold  program — as  outlined 
in  point  four  of  his  Inaugural  Address — also 
will  be  doomed  to  failure  from  the  start  un¬ 
less  we  succeed  in  developing  a  satisfactory 
mechanism  for  the  protection  of  American 
capital  in  foreign  countries.  This  adds  con¬ 
siderable  weight  to  the  problem  now  before 
Congress. 

A  number  of  proposals  have  already  been 
made  which  are  designed  to  make  the  guar¬ 
anty  provision  more  effective.  Among  these 
are  (1)  the  recommendation  to  permit  con¬ 
version  not  only  of  the  original  investment 
but  of  interest  and  profits  as  well;  (2)  the 
extension  of  the  risk  coverage  to  losses  caused 
(a)  by  seizure,  confiscation  or  destruction 
by  a  foreign  government;  (b)  by  riots  or 
revolution,  or  (c)  through  forced  abandon¬ 
ment  as  a  result  of  discriminatory  policies  of 
a  foreign  government,  such  as  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  state  monopoly;  (3)  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  short-term  investments  as  well 
as  of  long-range  projects;  this  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  an  increase  in  the  guaranty  au¬ 
thorization  from  the  present  $300,000,000  to 
$1,000,000,000  and  definition  of  the  word 
investment  to  include  any  loan  of  6  months 
or  more;  and  (4)  an  extension  of  the  guar¬ 
anty  of  long-term  projects  beyond  the  pres¬ 
ent  1962  deadline. 

These  are  refinements  in  the  guaranty 
clause  without  which  it  will  be  impossible 
to  induce  American  capital  to  seek  employ¬ 
ment  abroad  under  current  world  condi¬ 
tions. 

But  even  their  adoption  still  would  not 
open  the  road  for  any  impressive  increase  in 
western  European  investments  by  American 
companies.  Something  else  will  have  to  be 
done  simultaneously. 

As  long  as  the  guaranty  fund  remains  in 
direct  competition  with  ECA  funds  available 
for  loans  to  foreign  governments  or  grants, 
foreign  governments  will,  of  course,  be  very 
reluctant  to  approve  investments  by  private 
industry  because  such  ventures  will  cut 
directly  into  the  funds  they  can  obtain 
directly  for  their  own  uses. 

As  the  law  now  stands,  it  is  wrong  to  imply 
that  Investment  guaranties  could  have  been 
issued  up  to  an  amount  of  $300,000,000. 
These  guaranties  would  have  to  come  out  of 
the  $1,000,000,000  loan  fund  established  last 
year  and  this  loan  fund  actually  has  been 
allocated  for  other  purposes— with  the  excep¬ 


tion  of  a  piddling  $27,700,000  which  actually 
has  been  set  aside  for  guaranties. 

This  factor  has  been  widely  overlooked  to 
date.  It  is  Mr.  Littell's  chief  argument  for 
a  change  in  the  present  ECA  set-up.  The 
guaranty  fund  must  be  increased  and  set  up 
independently  from  other  ECA  funds.  Other¬ 
wise  the  whole  scheme  will  remain  stagnant. 

Maybe  the  best  way  to  resolve  the  present 
stalemate  is  to  divide  ECA  into  two  separate 
units,  as  Borg-Warner’s  Mr.  Gifford  has  sug¬ 
gested.  Such  a  step  would,  of  course,  first 
require  establishment  of  a  new  policy  by 
Congress. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  do  that  this  year.  We 
do  not  doubt  that  Congress  ultimately  will 
provide  for  a  better  protection  of  American 
capital  abroad.  Then,  why  not  dc  it  quickly? 

We  would  like  to  see  this  done  this  year — 
and  we  believe  the  administration  should 
ask  Norman  M.  Littell  to  take  over  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  such  a  new  policy,  if  he  is  available 
for  the  return  to  a  Government  job. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Now,  Mr.  President,  I 
want  briefly  to  call  attention  to  state¬ 
ments  made  by  our  committee  in  its 
report,  starting  on  page  9 : 

15.  GUARANTIES  OF  CONVERTIBILITY 

Sec.  6  (b).  The  committee  considered  sev¬ 
eral  proposals,  including  those  made  by  the 
American  Bar  Association,  to  alter  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  basic  act  authorizing  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  to  guarantee  the  convertibility 
into  dollars  of  foreign  currency  secured  from 
new  American  Investments  in  participating 
countries. 

I  most  respectfully  say,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  consideration  which  the  com¬ 
mittee  gave  to  these  proposals,  as  shown, 
at  least,  by  the  written  record,  was  a  very 
cursory  consideration.  The  record  fails 
to  show  that  anything  approaching  the 
very  thorough  and  careful  hearing  on  the 
subject  as  was  given  on  the  House  side 
was  indulged  in  by  the  Senate  committee. 
I  want  to  say  further,  Mr.  President, 
that  when  a  committee  of  an  organiza¬ 
tion  such  as  the  American  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion,  composed  of  men  learned  in  these 
foreign-relations  problems  with  respect 
to  investments,  prepare  as  careful  a 
study  as  that  which  the  committee  has 
prepared  on  the  subject,  I  think  more 
careful  and  thorough  consideration  to 
the  report  should  have  been  given  than 
the  written  record  indicates  that  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
gave  to  the  American  Bar  Association’s 
recommendation. 

I  stand  here  today,  Mr.  President,  en¬ 
dorsing  the  American  Bar  Association’s 
recommendations  on  this  point  as  being 
superior  to  the  recommendation  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
They  are  recommendations  which,  on  the 
House  side,  were  found  to  be  exceedingly 
meritorious,  and  the  principles  thereof 
were  adopted  by  the  House  committee 
and  approved  by  the  House. 

Our  committee  continues  to  say: 

Three  questions  were  presented  by  these 
proposals : 

(1)  Should  the  terms  of  the  guaranties  be 
broadened? 

(2)  Should  part  of  the  ECA  appropriation 
be  earmarked  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making 
guaranties? 

(3)  Should  a  separate  fund,  additional  to 
the  ECA  appropriation  be  provided  for  this 
purpose? 

The  committee  felt  that,  insofar  as  the 
ECA  countries  were  concerned,  broadening 
the  terms  of  the  guaranties  would  not  re¬ 
sult  in  substantial  amounts  of  increased  in¬ 


vestments  unless  the  guaranty  was  made  so 
broad  that,  in  fact,  this  Government  would 
assume  most  of  the  risks  which  private 
capital  should  be  expected  to  carry 

I  enter  for  the  Record  a  categorical 
denial  of  the  soundness  of  that  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  committee.  I  say  that  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  committee  itself  repre¬ 
sents  a  confession  on  the  part  of  the 
committee  that  it  has  not  studied  in  de¬ 
tail  the  recommendation  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Bar  Association  committee.  Had  it 
done  so,  it  would  not  have  reached  that 
conclusion,  which  I  consider  and  believe 
to  be  a  highly  fallacious  one. 

Next  the  committee  says: 

The  proposal  to  earmark  a  certain  part  of 
the  ECA  appropriation  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  making  guaranties  would,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  committee,  Jeopardize  the  program. 
If  private  investors  did  not  come  forward 
promptly  with  projects  of  the  right  type  at 
the  right  time  the  effect  would  be  that  the 
segregated  funds,  which  are  urgently  needed 
in  the  coming  year,  would  be  used  ineffec¬ 
tively  or  would  be  immobilized  and  not  be 
used  at  all. 

I  merely  say  that  the  committee  fails 
to  point  out  that  the  Administrator  of 
ECA  has  jurisdiction  and  power  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  such  result  as  that  which  the 
committee  here  sets  forth  as  necessarily 
following  from  adoption  of  the  bar  com¬ 
mittee’s  proposal.  I  deny  the  statement. 
I  say  that  the  statement  itself  shows  that 
the  committee  has  not  given  careful  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  guarantee  clause  pro¬ 
posal  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
committee. 

I  read  further: 

As  to  the  proposal  to  set  up  a  separate 
fund  additional  to  the  ECA  appropriation, 
the  committee  noted  that  there  is  currently 
under  way  a  study  of  the  desirability  of  de¬ 
veloping  a  program  of  promoting  American 
investments  abroad  on  a  world-wide  basis. 
It  is  understood  that  recommendations  will 
shortly  be  made  to  the  Congress  by  the  exec¬ 
utive  branch  with  respect  to  such  a  program. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  common  parlia¬ 
mentary  tactic.  We  find  on  the  fringes 
that  some  study  is  being  made  of  some 
issue,  and  use  that  as  an  excuse  for  not 
meeting  it  head  on  directly.  We  pass  the 
buck  to  some  future  recommendation 
which  some  time  may  be  made,  some 
recommendation  which  may  come  out  of 
that  study. 

I  say  that  here  we  have  an  opportunity, 
in  a  small  way,  to  effectuate  and  imple¬ 
ment  and  put  into  practice  some  of  the 
recommendations  in  the  President’s 
Inaugural  speech  in  regard  to  the  eco¬ 
nomic  part  he  thinks  America  should 
play  in  the  world  economy,  and  to  put  it 
into  effect  under  the  type  of  control,  un¬ 
der  the  type  of  check,  under  the  type  of 
administration,  that  would  demonstrate 
to  the  world  the  superiority  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  enterprise  system  over  any  of  the 
socialistic  or  totalitarian  schemes  which 
are  competing  for  men’s  minds  today. 

I  merely  say  that  that  paragraph  of 
the  committee’s  report  represents  a 
passing  of  the  buck,  that  the  issue  should 
be  faced  as  the  House  faced  it.  The 
House  version  would  establish  a  policy 
with  respect  to  the  guaranty  clause 
which  in  my  judgment  would  be  a  great 
contribution  to  the  economy  of  Europe, 
in  the  way  of  demonstrating  by  actual 
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practice  the  superiority  of  the  American 
system  over  any  of  the  phases  of  totali¬ 
tarian  economic  forms  which  are  seeking 
the  approval  of  the  people  of  Europe. 

I  am  disappointed  that  our  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  Committee  came  back  with  a 
paragraph  in  its  report  which  is  subject 
to  the  fair  criticism  that  they  ran  away 
from  the  problem  rather  than  face  it. 
The  report  proceeds  to  say: 

The  committee  is  disappointed  that  the 
guaranty  program  has  not  been  more  produc¬ 
tive  but  hopes  that,  as  recovery  proceeds  and 
stability  develops  further,  American  risk 
capital  will  increasingly  seek  investment  op¬ 
portunities  in  Europe. 

That  is  a  pious  wish,  but  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  the  amendment  itself  con¬ 
tinues  the  same  causes  which  to  date 
have  been  responsible  for  the  failure  of 
the  guaranty  clause.  It  interferes,  as  it 
is  now  written,  with  the  lines  of  credit, 
with  the  $1,000,000,000  loan  provision. 
The  recipient  countries  are  not  going  to 
proceed  under  the  guaranty  clause,  or 
ask  to  have  the  guaranty  clause  put  into 
operation,  if  it  means  that  thereby  they 
will  cut  down  their  lines  of  credit.  That 
is  understandable,  and  instead  of  cor¬ 
recting  that  as  the  House  has  done,  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the 
Senate  continued  with  the  very  system 
which  has  produced  the  result  which 
causes  the  committee  to  express  its  dis¬ 
appointment  in  the  words,  “the  commit¬ 
tee  is  disappointed  that  the  guaranty 
program  has  not  been  more  productive 
but  hopes  that,  as  recovery  proceeds 
and  stability  develops  further,  American 
risk  capital  will  increasing  seek  invest¬ 
ment  opportunities  in  Europe.” 

I  say  that  the  committee  should  not 
have  indulged  in  such  a  pious  wish.  It 
should  have  done  something  about  cor¬ 
recting  the  causes  which  have  resulted 
in  the  fact  that  the  guaranty  program 
has  not  been  more  productive. 

Then  the  committee  says,  lastly: 

At  the  present  time  guaranties  can  be  made 
only  from  the  $1,000,000,000  public-debt 
funds  provided  for  in  the  original  act.  Only 
about  $20,000,000  of  these  funds  remain 
available.  The  amendment  proposed  in  sec¬ 
tion  6  (b)  of  the  present  bill  would  author¬ 
ize  the  continuation  of  the  guaranty  pro¬ 
gram  with  appropriated  funds  after  this 
$20,000,000  has  been  exhausted. 

I  respectfully  say,  Mr.  President,  that 
on  the  basis  of  those  statistics  the  com¬ 
mittee  is  wrong  in  its  facts,  and  we  have 
to  go  only  to  the  hearings  on  the  House 
side  to  see  how  wrong  they  are,  as  I 
pointed  out  in  my  main  remarks. 

I  close  this  part  of  my  speech  by  say¬ 
ing  that  I  have  made  these  remarks  be¬ 
cause  I  wanted  the  Record  on  the  Senate 
side  to  show  that  even  though  the  pend¬ 
ing  bill  may  pass  with  the  committee’s 
amendment  in  it,  it  did  not  pass  without 
objections  being  raised  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  I  hope  that  when  the  bill 
goes  to  conference  the  position  taken  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  this 
matter  will  prevail.  I  think  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  has  failed 
us  on  this  point  by  not  coming  forward 
with  an  amendment  which  really  would 
correct  the  trouble  the  committee  de¬ 
plored  when  it  said,  “The  committee  is 
disappointed  that  the  guaranty  program 
has  not  been  more  productive.” 


I  think  the  committee  should  do  some¬ 
thing  about  it  by  coming  forward  with 
an  amendment  such  as  that  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  American  Bar  Association 
committee,  so  as  to  establish  in  Europe 
clear  examples  of  the  superiority  of  the 
private  enterprise  system  over  any  form 
of  socialistic  enterprise. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  one  who  takes 
the  position,  as  I  think  some  during  this 
debate  have  done,  that  we  should  tell  the 
recipient  countries  in  Europe  whether  or 
not  they  should  follow  a  socialistic  course 
of  action  in  respect  to  some  particular 
industry.  That  is  their  business,  not 
ours.  I  repeat  what  some  have  heard  me 
say  before — so  long  as  the  free  ballot 
exists,  so  long  as  the  people  of  those 
countries  have  the  right  of  self-determi¬ 
nation,  so  long  as  they  can  walk  into  a 
secret  voting  booth  and  decide  for  them¬ 
selves  whether,  as  in  England,  for  in¬ 
stance,  they  wish  to  nationalize  their 
transportation  system,  that  is  their  busi¬ 
ness,  and  not  ours.  In  this  country  I 
would  oppose  such  reforms  in  our  econ-, 
omy,  but  the  fight  in  the  world  today  is 
not  a  fight  as  to  how  freedom-loving  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  recipient  countries  shall  oper¬ 
ate  their  economy.  The  fight  is  whether 
or  not  their  freedom  shall  be  preserved. 

Thus  I  say,  Mr.  President,  that  under 
such  a  guaranty  clause  as  I  am  arguing 
for  here  today,  and  as  the /House  has 
adopted,  we  have  an  opportunity  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  to  the  peoples  of  the  participat¬ 
ing  countries  the  superiority  of  our  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  system  over  the  various 
proposals  which  have  been  made  and  will 
in  the  future  be  made  to  nationalize  or 
socialize  some  of  their  industries. 

Mr.  President,  I  turn  for  just  a  few 
minutes  to  an  entirely  different  issue, 
quite  independent  of  the  one  on  which  I 
have  just  spoken.  I  turn  to  the  question 
of  the  Brewster  amendment,  in  regard  to 
whether  or  not  we  should  grant  ECA 
funds  to  the  Dutch  Government  so  long 
as  it  stands  openly  and  notoriously  in 
violation  of  the  rights  of  free  men  in  In¬ 
donesia,  and  in  violation  of  the  clear  find¬ 
ings  of  agencies  of  the  United  Nations  in 
respect  to  the  merits  of  the  Dutch  and 
Indonesian  issue. 

I  know,  Mr.  President,  that  some  of  my 
friends  on  the  Democratic  side  of  the 
aisle  find  themselves  somewhat  embar¬ 
rassed  because  at  least  up  until  this  hour 
the  principal  defense  on  this  great  issue 
of  human  liberty  has  come  from  the  Re¬ 
publican  side  of  the  aisle.  I  have  differed 
with  the  Senator  from  Maine,  as  the 
Record  shows,  on  some  issues,  but  I  want 
to  say  that  on  this  issue  I  stand  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  him.  It  is  pure  hypoc¬ 
risy  for  our  Government  to  represent  to 
the  peoples  of  the  world  that  we  stand 
behind  the  human  rights  section  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter;  that  we  stand 
for  the  protection  of  free  people  who  are 
making  a  fight  for  liberty,  and  then  coun¬ 
tenance  the  conduct  of  the  Dutch  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  respect  to  Indonesia. 

The  Indonesians  are  the  only  people 
in  that  part  of  the  world,  who,  up  to  this 
hour,  have  made  a  successful  fight 
against  Russian  communism  within  their 
borders.  Having  made  that  fight,  which 
will  go  down  in  the  pages  of  modern  his¬ 
tory  as  an  heroic  fight  for  freedom,  we 
now  apparently  find  the  United  States 


Government  aiding  the  Dutch  Govern¬ 
ment  in  its  insistence  upon  the  right  fur¬ 
ther  to  exploit  the  Indonesians. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  as  equally  opposed 
to  the  exploiting  methods  of  imperialism 
as  I  am  to  communism.  I  am  as  much 
opposed  to  the  imperialistic  exploitation 
of  the  Dutch  in  Indonesia  as  I  am  to 
Russian  communism  or  Hitler  facism, 
because  Dutch  imperialism  in  Indonesia 
tramples  the  freedom  and  the  liberties 
and  the  rights  of  people  as  much  as  do 
communism  or  Hitlerism. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  the  time  has  come 
to  make  perfectly  clear  to  the  Dutch 
Government  that  there  are  at  least  a  few 
of  us  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
who  are  not  going  to  sanction  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Dutch  Government  in  Indo¬ 
nesia. 

I  think  it  is  also  clear  that  the  time  has 
come  when  we  should  make  it  known  that 
there  are  at  least  a  few  of  us  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  who  are  not 
going  to  become  parties  to  any  pro¬ 
posed  amendment  which  rests  upon  the 
basis  of  either  political  strategy  or  politi¬ 
cal  expediency. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  honestly  face 
those  millions  of  peoples  in  the  world 
who  are  today  raising  qestions  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  mean  it  when  we  say 
we  are  ready  to  stand  as  the  protector 
of  the  people  who  are  willing  to  resist 
aggression  upon  the  liberties  and  the 
freedoms  of  people  who  oppose  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  totalitarian  government. 

I  say  that  if  we  have  any  partnership 
under  ECA  with  a  government  such  as 
the  present  Dutch  Government,  that  is 
willing  to  exploit  the  Indonesians,  and 
at  the  same  time  say  that  “unless  our 
program  is  sanctioned  or  unless  the 
funds  under  ECA  are  made  available  to 
us  we  will  not  cooperate  in  this  world  en¬ 
deavor  to  protect  freedom,”  the  sooner 
we  find  that  out  the  better. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  the  pro¬ 
posed  substitute  for  the  Brewster  amend¬ 
ment  that  is  being  formulated,  at  least  in 
the  minds  of  some  of  my  Democratic 
friends  in  the  Senate — and  it  has 
reached  the  point  that  at  least  the  recipe, 
the  ingredients,  have  been  put  on  pa¬ 
per — contain  such  language  as  this: 

(3)  The  provision  of  such  assistance  would 
be  inconsistent  with  the  obligations  of  the 
United  Nations  under  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  to  refrain  from  giving  as¬ 
sistance  to  any  state  against  which  the 
United  Nations  is  taking  preventive  or  en¬ 
forcement  action. 

My  answer  now,  in  advance  of  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  any  such  amendment,  Mr. 
President,  is  that  it  is  not  worth  the 
paper  on  which  it  is  written.  It  is  a  sub¬ 
terfuge.  It  is  a  face-saver.  I  suspect  it 
is  motivated  by  some  regret  that  the 
Democrats  themselves  were  not  the  first 
leaders  in  this  fight  to  protect  the  right 
of  the  Indonesians  to  be  free  from  the 
exploiting  practices  of  the  Dutch  Gov¬ 
ernment.  In  that  sad  country  we  see 
imperialistic  exploitation  at  its  worst. 
So  the  amendment  is  not  worth  the 
paper  on  which  it  is  written,  because  in 
the  last  analysis  it  plays  right  into  the 
hands  of  the  Russian  veto  power  on  the 
Security  Council. 

Let  us  not  fool  ourselves  about  that, 
and  let  us  not  be  guilty  of  misleading 
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the  American  public  as  to  the  true  mean¬ 
ing  and  effect  of  any  such  proposed 
amendment. 

Well,  it  is  argued  that  to  follow  the 
Brewster  amendment  would  be  to  follow 
a  unilateral  course  of  action.  Why,  Mr. 
President,  we  have  followed  unilateral 
courses  of  action  in  these  matters  in  a 
great  many  instances.  In  fact,  the  cut¬ 
ting  off  of  the  $15,000,000  of  ECA  funds 
to  Indonesia  itself,  as  far  as  giving  the 
Dutch  any  right  to  those  funds  in  In¬ 
donesia,  was  a  unilateral  action.  If  the 
action  was  justified  in  that  case,  if  it 
was  proper  to  act  unilaterally  in  that 
instance,  I  know  of  no  logical  premise  for 
arguing  that  we  are  not  justified  in  tak¬ 
ing  unilateral  action  against  the  Dutch 
Government  in  respect  to  the  totality  of 
its  grants  under  ECA  unless  it  changes 
its  course  of  action  in  Indonesia. 

Certainly  we  have  the  right,  I  insist, 
to  say  to  the  Dutch  Government,  “We 
cannot  give  assistance  as  long  as  you 
maintain  a  record  of  trampling  under¬ 
foot  the  freedom  of  liberty-loving 
people.” 

Our  selection  of  countries  to  receive 
ECA  aid  and  exports — and  I  am  not  dis¬ 
puting  the  desirability  of  the  exercise  of 
such  choice — constitutes  unilateral  ac¬ 
tion. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  and  let  us 
be  frank  about  it,  that  the  Indonesian 
case  is  a  hot  potato.  There  are  strong 
economic  forces  at  work  in  America  and 
abroad  that  want  us  to  follow  a  wrist¬ 
slapping  course  of  action  in  regard  to 
the  Dutch,  making  a  paper  record  of 
pretense  against  their  exploiting  of  the 
liberty-loving  people  of  Indonesia,  but 
at  the  same  time  knowing  that  all  it  is  is 
a  gesture  of  reprimand  against  the 
Dutch,  knowing  full  well  that  in  the  last 
analysis  we  will  give  them  their  full  funds 
under  ECA. 

I  say,  Mr.  President,  that  if  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  does  that  we  are  guilty  of  aid¬ 
ing  and  abetting  a  nation  that  has  a 
black  record,  a  disgraceful  record  in 
Indonesia  insofar  as  living  up  to  the 
principles  of  the  United  Nations  Charter 
themselves  is  concerned. 

We  cannot  have  a  strong  world  or¬ 
ganization  through  the  United  Nations 
if  we,  as  a  member  of  that  body,  aid 
and  abet  a  nation  which  stands  in  dis¬ 
graceful  violation  of  the  ideals  and  the 
objectives  of  the  charter  of  that  organ¬ 
ization. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  say  to  my 
Democratic  friends  that  I  am  not  going 
to  support  what  I  understand  will  be 
their  substitute  amendment,  because  on 
its  merits  it  does  not  deserve  support. 
I  shall  support  and  vote  for  the  Brew¬ 
ster  amendment. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  the  out¬ 
come  of  these  deliberations  and  the 
course  we  take  in  related  matters  may 
be  the  deciding  factors  between  national 
solvency  and  national  bankruptcy. 

Therefore,  in  my  opinion,  it  Is  incum¬ 
bent  upon  us  to  weigh  carefully  and  con¬ 
sider  thoroughly  the  implications  con¬ 
tained  in  the  measure  before  us. 

It  should  be  tested  in  the  light  of 
the  whole  financial  structure  that  has 
been  erected  in  years  of  mounting  debt. 


increasing  taxation,  and  overgrown 
spending. 

No  thinking  American  could  fail  to  be 
deeply  impressed  by  the  masterful  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  situation  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  [Mr.  George]  when  he  asserted 
that  we  must  cut  down  expenditures  or 
we  must  increase  taxes.  He  warned 
that  if  taxes  are  increased  we  shall  face 
the  grave  danger  of  a  depression  in  1949. 

Mr.  President,  at  a  time  when  the 
American  people  are  burdened  with  a 
national  debt  of  almost  $252,000,000,000 
we  are  not  justified  in  regarding  as* 
sacred  any  item  in  the  budget,  with  two 
exceptions. 

One  is  the  interest  on  the  national 
debt,  and  the  other  is  our  solemn  ob¬ 
ligation  to  the  disabled  veterans  and  the 
dependents  of  those  who  made  the  su¬ 
preme  sacrifice. 

I  recognize  the  vital  importance  of 
national  defense.  For  a  whole  life  time 
I  have  been  one  of  the  strongest  ad¬ 
vocates  of  a  national  defense  program 
that  would  give  us  military,  naval,  and 
air  superiority  over  any  nation  that 
would  dare  attack  our  national  sover¬ 
eignty. 

But  at  this  time  I  insist  that  careful 
scrutiny  be  given  to  every  proposal  for 
expanded-,  expenditures — even  for  de¬ 
fense  purposes — in  order  to  make  certain 
that  we  do  not  spend  beyond  our  ca¬ 
pacity.  The  same  care  must  be  exer¬ 
cised  in  considering  every  proposal  that 
would  increase  the  cost  of  Government. 

I  have  favored  social  welfare  advance¬ 
ment  that  would  benefit  all  the  people. 
Nevertheless,  under  no  circumstances 
would  I  agree  to  go  beyond  our  financial 
ability  to  attain  these  objectives,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  deserving  or  how  desirable.  * 

I  have  recognized  the  value  of  many 
reclamation  proposals,  conservation  pro¬ 
grams,  and  other  public-works  projects, 
but  I  submit  that  in  this  period  we  must 
curtail  every  project  that  is  not  of  imme¬ 
diate  necessity  and  which  would  add  un¬ 
necessarily  to  the  taxpayers’  burden.  I 
have  consistently  subscribed  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  payment  for  such  projects 
should  be  made  from  current  funds. 
Otherwise  we  would  be  forced  into  deficit 
financing. 

The  only  alternative  is  increased  taxa¬ 
tion.  I  am  conviced  that  higher  taxes 
at  this  time  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
public  interest.  Nevertheless,  I  would 
support  higher  taxes  in  preference  to  the 
enactment  of  legislation  that  would  re¬ 
sult  in  deficit  financing. 

Let  me  make  it  perfectly  clear  that 
throughout  my  public  life  I  have  sup¬ 
ported  progressive  legislation.  I  do  not 
say  that  any  of  the  essential  functions 
of  Government  should  be  curtailed,  but  I 
do  say  that  we  should  advance  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  honest  principles  and  sound 
fiscal  policies.  Furthermore,  we  must 
remain  within  the  limits  of  our  ability 
to  pay  without  danger  to  the  over-all 
national  economy. 

Let  me  illustrate.  During  the  4  years 
that  I  had  the  honor  of  serving  as  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Pennsylvania  I  recommended 
and  was  supported  by  our  State  legisla¬ 
ture  in  a  progressive  program  based  on 


sound  fiscal  policies  and  within  the  limits 
of  our  means  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis. 

We  enacted  into  law  a  comprehensive 
program  of  conservation,  stream  purifi¬ 
cation,  flood  control,  and  reforestation. 
We  expanded  and  improved  the  State 
highway  system.  We  assisted  local  com¬ 
munities  in  airport  construction.  Our 
educational  system  was  strengthened  by 
giving  more  aid  to  financially  handi¬ 
capped  school  districts  and  by  increasing 
compensation  to  teachers.  We  enacted 
into  law  provisions  for  a  compulsory, 
thorough,  and  periodic  physical  exami¬ 
nation  of  every  child  of  school  age  in 
the  Commonwealth. 

We  expanded  recreational  parks.  We 
inaugurated  a  program  to  modernize  our 
mental  and  penal  institutions.  We  es¬ 
tablished  health  clinics  and  provided 
funds  for  cancer  research. 

Workmen’s  compensation,  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance,  and  occupational-dis¬ 
ease  laws  were  liberalized  and  benefits 
increased.  A  second-injury  fund  was 
established  for  the  first  time  so  as  to  re¬ 
turn  handicapped  workers  to  gainful  em¬ 
ployment.  Our  fiealth  and  safety  laws 
were  enlarged  and  strengthened  in  order 
to  protect  our  workers. 

We  established  the  best  system  of 
blind  pensions  in  the  United  States.  We 
increased  old-age-assistance  grants;  also 
grants  for  dependent  children  and  for 
direct  relief. 

Legislation  was  enacted  to  regulate 
strip  mining  so  that  land  so  utilized 
would  be  restored  to  useful  purposes. 

Large  sums  of  money  were  appropri¬ 
ated  by  the  legislature  to  carry  out  these 
worthy  objectives.  The  point  that  I  want 
to  make  is  that  despite  increased  appro¬ 
priations  for  these  various  programs  car¬ 
ried  on  in  Pennsylvania,  State  taxes  were 
reduced  during  the  4-year  period  by 
$322,900,000.  We  did  not  borrow  one  cent 
or  increase  the  bonded  indebtedness  of 
our  State.  Instead,  we  reduced  the  State 
debt  $79,784,000  and  left  Pennsylvania 
with  a  net  debt  of  only  $44,642,000. 

That  was  progressive  legislation  based 
upon  honest  principles,  sound  fiscal  poli¬ 
cies,  and  within  the  limits  of  our  ability 
to  pay.  It  is  the  application  of  these 
principles  that  I  am  appealing  for  today 
in  the  fiscal  policies  of  our  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Mr.  President,  I  bring  these  matters  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  because  it  is 
our  responsibility  to  place  before  the 
American  people  the  full  facts  of  our 
financial  condition  so  that  they  can  judge 
with  some  degree  of  accuracy  how  much 
aid  we  can  give  to  other  nations  without 
endangering  the  safety  and  security  of 
our  own  people. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  question  the 
value  of  continuing  the  assistance  we  are 
giving  to  the  nations  of  western  Europe. 
I  am  sure  the  American  people  strongly 
desire  to  restore  the  free  people  of  Europe 
to  economic  stability  and  to  build  up 
their  resistance  against  domination  by 
communism.  We  want  to  help  them  get 
back  on  their  feet,  but  in  so  doing  we  do 
not  want  to  destroy  the  economic 
strength  of  America.  We  do  not  want  to 
bankrupt  ourselves.  The  most  solemn 
warning  that  can  be  sounded  in  America 
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today  is  a  warning  against  the  rapidly 
increasing  cost  of  government. 

The  distinguished  Administrator  of  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Administration, 
Hon.  Paul  G.  Hoffman,  in  submitting  his 
recent  report  stated: 

The  Congress  and  the  American  people,  be¬ 
fore  deciding  to  assume  the  heavy  burden  of 
continuing  this  undertaking,  should  have 
full  evidence  assuring  them  that  it  deserves 
their  support. 

Mr.  Hoffman  is  right.  But,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  contend  that  the  American  people 
are  entitled  to  more  than  that.  They 
should  have  not  only  full  evidence  that 
the  European  recovery  program  is  de¬ 
serving  of  support,  but  they  should  also 
have  full,  complete,  an  '.  convincing  evi¬ 
dence  that  they  can  afford  it.  At  least 
they  should  have  some  guidance  as  to 
how  much  they  can  afford  to  spend  with¬ 
out  danger  to  their  own  well-being. 

Mr.  Hoffman’s  report  gives  a  glowing 
recital  of  progress — splendid  progress — 
toward  recovery  in  western  Europe. 
“The  economic  recovery  achieved  in  1948 
is  impressive*’  he  states;  and,  pointing 
to  one  outstanding  achievement,  he  re¬ 
ports  as  follows: 

The  British  budget  has  been  brought  into 
balance  and  the  importance  of  this  accom¬ 
plishment  cannot  be  overemphasized. 

I  do  not  mean  to  minimize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  balancing  the  British  budget, 
but  it  is  my  earnest  hope  that  from  this 
day  forward  we  will  have  equal  success 
in  keeping  our  own  budget  balanced. 
That  is  so  much  more  important. 

Mr.  President,  a  little  less  than  2  years 
ago  we  had  before  us  a  proposal  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  for  the 
expenditure  of  $400,000,000  for  aid  to 
Greece  and  Turkey.  I  supported  that 
proposal,  with  the  warning  that  we  must 
make  a  survey  and  inventory  of  our  fi¬ 
nancial  condition  and  we  must  determine 
whether  we  were  willing  to  make  the 
necessary  sacrifices. 

At  that  time  I  said: 

The  people  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  should  be 
told  the  facts.  They  should  be  advised  that 
they  cannot  burn  the  candle  at  both  ends,  or 
we  shall  find  ourselves  tomorrow  where 
Britain  finds  itself  today. 

Our  people  must  learn  that  there  is  a 
bottom  even  to  the  American  pocket.  I  hope 
we  shall  not  have  to  learn  it  the  hard  way,  as 
the  British  did. 

Our  people  must  be  told  without  equivoca¬ 
tion  and  without  deceit  that  if  they  spend 
abroad,  they  must  pinch  at  home.  I  under¬ 
stand  I  am  saying  things  that  many  people 
do  not  like  to  hear.  Perhaps  many  will  re¬ 
sent  my  saying  these  things. 

However,  I  am  not  engaged  in  a  popularity 
contest.  I  am  after  facts.  X  am  gravely  con¬ 
cerned,  Just  as  all  other  Senators  are,  about 
the  future  of  America. 

Our  people  must  be  made  to  understand 
that  if  we  build  that  barrier  of  gold  in  Greece 
and  Turkey  and  Korea  and  elsewhere,  we 
cannot  spend  the  same  money  twice — we  can¬ 
not  use  it  to  buy  comforts  and  luxuries  for 
our  homes. 

Our  people  must  realize  that  they  cannot 
expect  new  and  expanded  services  from  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Our  people  must  be  made  to  understand 
that  it  will  be  necessary  to  cut,  and  cut 
sharply,  into  Federal  services  which  have  been 
built  up  in  the  past  15  years.  They  must  be 
told  now  that  sacrifices  will  be  in  order  on 
the  home  front. 


A  year  ago  I  vigorously  supported  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Act  and  urged  its 
immediate  enactment.  I  took  occasion 
at  that  time  to  repeat  the  warning  that 
its  tremendous  cost  would  demand  the 
strictest  economy  at  home. 

‘  At  that  time  I  said: 

The  United  States  is  a  rich  and  powerful 
Nation.  But  there  is  a  limit  to  our  resources. 
As  our  national  defense  and  foreign  obliga¬ 
tions  rise,  frugality  should  be  the  watchword 
on  the  home  front.  *  *  * 

We  must  eliminate  every  frill,  every  pro¬ 
posal  for  new  Federal  services  which  cost  the 
taxpayers  money. 

Every  project  not  immediately  necessary 
should  be  either  postponed  or  wiped  out. 

The  cost  of  Government  functions  must  be 
stripped  to  the  bone,  and  the  lobbyists  and 
pressure  groups  and  their  pet  projects  should 
be  booted  out  of  the  door. 

We  must  remain  solvent.  We  must  be 
strong  physically  and  spiritually  if  we  are  to 
meet  the  challenge  that  America  must  meet 
today. 

In  addressing  the  Senate  at  that  time,  I 
obtained  unanimous  consent  to  insert  as 
part  of  my  remarks  a  speech  which  I  de¬ 
livered  a  few  days  earlier  before  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  Forum.  In  the 
course  of  that  address,  I  again  sounded 
the  warning,  in  these  words: 

The  people  who  pay  the  bills  must  know 
the  value  of  their  freedom  and  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  pay  the  price. 

They  must  insist  upon  the  elimination  of 
new  Government  services  and  projects  that 
eat  up  the  money  they  pay  in  taxes.  The 
people  must  know  that  we  cannot  spend  the 
same  money  twice.  If  we  spend  it  for  pre¬ 
paredness  we  cannot  afford  an  ever-increasing 
bureaucracy,  swollen  pay  rolls,  and  expanded 
Federal  functions  on  the  home  front. 

The  people  must  choose  between  liberty 
and  independence  and  expensive  govern¬ 
mental  embroidery.  If  we  love  freedom  we 
must  be  willing  to  forego  the  high-priced 
frills  that  have  become  part  of  our  Federal 
system.  We  must  insist  that  all  projects 
not  immediately  necessary  be  eliminated  or 
postponed. 

It  means  paring  to  the  bone  the  cost  of 
every  governmental  function.  It  means  that 
money  expended,  even  for  necessary  func¬ 
tions,  must  be  utilized  to  the  maximum 
value  of  every  dollar.  It  means  that  the 
lobbyists  and  pressure  groups  must  be  denied 
their  pet  projects. 

Only  by  the  strictest  economy  can  we  pro¬ 
vide  the  necessary  funds  to  insure  ourselves 
against  tyranny  and  aggression. 

The  Communists  would  like  to  see  us  in 
financial  collapse,  debt  ridden,  and  bankrupt. 
That  is  the  soil  in  which  the  seed  of  com¬ 
munism  thrives. 

Those  who  advocate  unlimited  spending 
are  unwittingly  giving  aid  and  comfort  to 
the  forces  that  would  destroy  our  freedom. 

Yet,  in  the  face  of  an  uncertain  future  and 
the  necessity  for  huge  expenditures  for  peace 
and  preparedness  the  administration  in 
Washington  has  come  forward  with  the  most 
expensive  proposals. 

They  would  add  billions  of  dollars  to  the 
cost  of  government  here  in  America. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  this  is  the  time 
for  Spartan  courage  and  sacrifice.  We  must 
keep  America  dynamic  and  solvent. 

Mr.  President,  other  Members  of  this 
body  have  sounded  similar  warnings,  but 
these  warnings  have  gone  unheeded. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  should 
give  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  for  the  work  he  has 
done  in  calling  the  attention  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  our  reckless  spending.  Now  we 
find  every  level  of  government  in  nearly 


every  section  of  our  country  reaching  out 
for  higher  taxes  and  new  areas  of  taxa¬ 
tion.  States,  counties,  cities,  townships, 
districts,  and  boroughs  are  all  reaching 
into  the  pockets  of  the  taxpayers  in  order 
to  provide  money  for  increased  spending. 

Unless  we  check  the  tendency  in  that 
direction  one  thing  is  certain — we  will  go 
broke.  The  free  enterprise  plan  of 
America  will  be  destroyed. 

Mr:  President,  if  through  such  reck¬ 
less  extravagance  we  fail  to  keep  our  own 
economy  sound,  how  can  we  expect  to 
continue  our  aid  to  other  nations?  That 
is  why  I  appeal  to  every  legislative  body 
in  the  land  to  put  the  brakes  on  spend¬ 
ing  ;  to  place  economy  and  prudence  fore¬ 
most  in  their  objectives;  to  give  encour¬ 
agement  to  productive  enterprise ;  and  to 
aid  in  every  way  in  maintaining  our  na¬ 
tional  income  at  a  high  level. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  witnessed  in 
the  last  two  decades  a  change  in  the 
whole  thinking  of  millions  of  our  people. 
They  have  been  misled  by  false  promises 
into  believing  that  hard  work  and  thrift 
are  outmoded  virtues.  They  have  been 
taught  that  government  is  the  source  of 
everything  that  is  needed  to  make  life 
comfortable  and  secure. 

Mr.  President,  no  more  dangerous  the¬ 
ory  has  ever  threatened  our  national  ex¬ 
istence.  The  tragic  fact  remains  that 
the  trend  toward  a  socialistic  form  of 
government  is  interwoven  with  the  false 
notion  that  government  is  better  able  to 
do  things  for  the  people  than  they  can 
do  for  themselves.  Too  many  of  our  peo¬ 
ple  have  accepted  the  idea  that  govern¬ 
ments,  State  and  national,  have  inex¬ 
haustible  sources  of  revenue.  They  seem 
to  think  that  money  spent  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  does  not  cost  the  individual  cit¬ 
izen  anything.  The  result  has  been  a 
mad  scramble  for  higher  taxes  all  over 
our  country.  New  ways  and  means  of  in¬ 
creasing  taxation  are  being  devised  in 
order  to  provide  funds  for  bigger  Govern¬ 
ment  spending. 

Every  level  of  Government  is  involved 
in  this  move  to  dig  deeper  and  deeper 
into  the  pockets  of  the  wage  earner  and 
into  the  resources  of  business  and  pro¬ 
ductive  industry.  Tax  and  tax,  spend 
and  spend,  has  become  the  slogan  in  so 
many  places  all  over  the  Nation.  The 
statistics  of  the  rapid  increase  in  the 
cost  of  Government  and  the  heavily  in¬ 
creased  burden  of  taxation  and  debt  re¬ 
veal  one  of  the  most  shocking  stories  in 
American  history. 

It  is  not  my  purpose,  Mr.  President, 
to  give  a  recital  of  all  the  figures,  but 
I  should  like  to  point  out  some  of  the 
things  that  indicate  clearly  how  danger¬ 
ous  the  present  tendency  has  become. 

In  1930  the  cost  of  operating  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  was  less  than  $4,000,- 
000,000.  Ten  years  later  it  had  more 
than  doubled;  to  $9,000,000,000.  Our 
current  bill  for  Federal  Government  is 
more  than  $42,000,000,000  a  year. 

In  1940,  only  8  years  ago,  tax  collec¬ 
tions  for  all  levels  of  Government  were 
only  $14,000,000,000.  That  was  nearly 
19  percent  of  the  national  income,  or 
$109  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  the  United  States. 

In  1948,  the  total  tax  collections  had 
skyrocketed  to  above  $55,000,000,000,  bet- 
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ter  than  26  percent  of  the  national  in¬ 
come,  or  $377  for  each  individual. 

Every  time  $1,000,000,000  was  added  to 
the  cost  of  Government,  the  tax  bill 
went  up  $7  for  every  person  in  the  United 
States,  or  $28  for  the  average  family  of 
four. 

Spending  by  the  Federal  Government 
alone  is  now  greater  than  all  the  money 
spent  for  food  by  all  the  people  of  all  the 
48  States. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  debt  which 
must  be  paid. 

In  1930,  the  Federal  debt  was  only 
$16,000,000,000.  In  1940  it  had  climbed 
to  nearly  $43,000,000,000,  and  today  we 
owe  approximately  $252,000,000,000. 
That  is  about  $1,800  per  capita,  or  $7,- 
500  for  the  average  family.  In  other 
words,  the  Federal  Government  owes — 
listen,  Mr.  President — $15,  for  every  dol¬ 
lar  it  owed  18  years  ago. 

Let  us  look  at  the  debt  from  another 
angle:  In  1930,  the  total  debt  of  all  levels 
of  Government,  plus  the  private  debt, 
was  $188,000,000,000.  That  was  44  per¬ 
cent  of  the  national  wealth,  which  then 
amounted  to  $428,000,000,000. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  all  Senators  will 
listen  to  this:  Today  the  same  public  and 
private  debt  has  shot  up  to  almost  $444,- 
000,000,000,  or  71  percent  of  the  present 
national  wealth  of  $620,000,000,000.  Mr. 
President,  let  me  repeat  those  figures. 
In  1930  the  public  and  private  debt  was 
44  percent  of  the  national  wealth.  To¬ 
day,  the  public  and  private  debt  is  71 
percent  of  our  present  national  wealth. 

Is  it  not  plainly  evident  that  at  the 
rate  we  are  going,  it  will  not  be  long  be¬ 
fore  the  debt  of  our  country  will  be 
greater  than  our  entire  national  wealth? 

We  all  know  what  happens  to  a  cor¬ 
poration  when  its  debts  exceed  its  assets. 

With  the  expansion  of  big  government, 
the  number  of  civilian  employees  has 
increased  from  about  600,000  in  1930  to 
approximately  2,200,000  today. 

In  1930  there  were  less  than  500  sepa¬ 
rate  units  in  the  Federal  Government. 
Today  there  are  more  than  1,800  boards, 
bureaus,  divisions,  agencies,  and  com¬ 
missions.  ^ 

With  these  horrifying  figures  before 
us,  let  us  look  ahead  and  see  what  there 
is  in  store  for  us. 

The  budget  offered  by  President  Tru¬ 
man  calls  for  the  expenditure  of  nearly 
$42,000,000,000  during  the  next  fiscal 
year  He  has  asked  Congress  to  approve 
and  to  provide  the  funds  for  15  new  do¬ 
mestic  programs  to  be  financed  out  of 
general  tax  funds.  In  addition,  he  has 
asked  for  three  new  or  expanded  so- 
called  social-welfare  programs  to  be  fin- 
nanced  by  pay-roll  deductions. 

He  has  proposed  that  an  additional 
load  of  $4,000,000,000  be  added  to  the  tax 
burden  of  our  people. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
many  of  these  new  spending  proposals 
are  of  the  foot-in-the-door  variety, 
opening  the  way  to  vastly  increased  ex¬ 
penditures  when  they  are  in  full  swing. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  experts  that 
the  minimum  cost  of  these  new  projects, 
when  they  are  in  full  operation,  will 
shoot  the  Federal  tax  bill  above  $56,- 
000,000,000. 

It  has  been  estimated  also  that  if  all 
the  objectives  of  those  promoting  the 


new  programs  are  realized,  the  added 
cost  could  reach  theTtaggering  figure  of 
$42,700,000,000  a  year,  or  an  annual  tax 
burden  of  approximately  $04,000,000,000. 
That  would  be  double  the  tax  bill  we  are 
paying  today. 

Those  figures  should  cause  every  Amer¬ 
ican  to  stop,  look,  and  listen.  They  are 
frightening.  If  we  fail  to  check  the 
trend  toward  unlimited  spending  now, 
we  may  never  have  another  chance. 

Last  year’s  national  income  of  $220,- 
000,000,000,  great  as  it  was,  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  sustain  a  spending  prqgram  of  such 
vast  proportions,  or  any  substantial  part 
of  it. 

Furthermore,  no  one,  whether  an  aver¬ 
age  citizen  or  an  expert  economist,  can 
expect  that  we  shall  go  on  year  after 
year  with  a  national  income  as  large 
as  at  present. 

In  fact,  It  is  now  clear  that  the  in¬ 
come  for  1949  will  fall  far  short  of  the  na¬ 
tional  income  of  1948,  because  already 
employment  is  off  in  many  industries. 

There  are  now  3,500,000  unemployed  in 
the  United  States.  Lay-offs  are  increas¬ 
ing  in  metals,  glass,  pottery,  textiles, 
plastics,  electrical  appliances,  furniture, 
television,  automobiles,  and  other1  prod¬ 
ucts.  In  most  cases  the  men  laid  off 
are  skilled  mechanics.  It  now  looks  as 
if  unemployment  would  increase  during 
the  next  few  months. 

When  the  inevitable  drop  comes,  dis¬ 
aster  will  loom  over  us. 

If  the  national  income  should  drop  to 
$175,000,000,000,  the  loss  of  Federal  rev¬ 
enue  would  throw  the  present  budget  out 
of  balance  by  at  least  ten  to  twelve  bil¬ 
lion  dollars.  We  would  be  forced  into 
deficit  financing,  and  instead  of  reducing 
the  present  -national  debt  of  $252,000,- 
000,000  we  would  go  deeper  and  deeper 
into  debt. 

This  deficit  does  not  contemplate  the 
additional  spending  programs  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  budget,  nor  does  it  contem¬ 
plate  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  that  we 
will  consider  in  the  near  future. 

At  this  time,  nobody  can  predict  how 
much  it  will  cost  to  carry  out  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  North  Atlantic  Pact. 

Will  this  be  followed  by  a  Mediter¬ 
ranean  Pact  and  a  Far  Eastern  Pact 
which  will  require  the  spending  of  addi¬ 
tional  billions? 

Will  we  be  called  upon,  during  this 
session  of  Congress  to  make  appropria¬ 
tions  to  furnish  the  know-how  to  improve 
the  undeveloped  areas  all  over  the  world, 
as  was  suggested  by  our  President? 

I  cannot  take  the  time  of  the  Senate 
to  discuss  the  continually  increasing 
spending  and  taxes  and  debt  at  the  other 
levels  of  Government,  but  the  figures 
show  that  the  same  spending  infection  is 
spreading  throughout  State  and  local 
governments  all  over  the  Nation. 

I  regret  that  it  has  become  necessary 
to  paint  such  a  gloomy  picture.  The 
sooner  we  come  to  a  realization  of  the 
grave  danger  that  confronts  us,  the  bet¬ 
ter  off  we  will  be. 

It  means,  very  definitely,  that  unless 
we  stop  this  drunken-spending  spree  we 
will  soon  find  ourselves  at  the  end  of  the 
road  we  have  been  traveling,  the  road  to 
bankruptcy. 

This  threat  of  disaster  is  not  something 
that  may  worry  us  in  the  far-distant 


future.  It  hangs  over  our  heads  at  this 
very  moment. 

Unless  checked,  many  of  us  in  this 
Chamber  today  will  see  the  tragic  re¬ 
sult — a  bankrupt  Nation,  our  businesses 
destroyed,  and  our  freedom  lost. 

That  is  not  comforting.  It  is,  however, 
the  price  that  we  will  be  forced  to  pay  if 
through  carelessness,  indifference,  waste¬ 
ful  spending,  and  excessive  taxation  we 
allow  the  liberty  that  is  our  sacred  her¬ 
itage  to  slip  from  our  hands. 

In  my  carreer  as  a  public  official  and 
as  a  soldier,  covering  50  years,  I  have 
fought  constantly  to  preserve  and  safe¬ 
guard  individual  freedom.  I  do  not  pro¬ 
pose,  and  I  am  sure  the  Senate  does  not 
propose,  to  permit  reckless  and  extrava¬ 
gant  spending  to  destroy  the  freedoms 
that  have  been  bought  by  the  blood  of 
patriots  and  heroes  in  every  generation. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  criticized 
many  times  because  I  have  constantly 
preached  economy  in  government  and 
lower  taxes. 

I  shall  continue  to  do  so,  because  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  it  is  the  most  posi¬ 
tive  program  that  can  be  presented  to 
the  American  people. 

With  this  crisis  before  us,  it  is  the  only 
program  that  will  insure  a  future  of 
freedom  and  opportunity. 

I  realize  that  it  would  be  pleasant  and 
popular  to  advocate  spending,  a  some- 
thing-for-nothlng  policy,  without  regard 
for  the  future  of  America,  but  I  assure 
you,  Mr.  President,  with  all  the  emphasis 
at  my  command,  that  I  shall  never  en¬ 
gage  in  such  tactics.  There  is  too  much 
at  stake  for  our  country  and  the  world. 

Oh  yes,  Mr.  President,  the  free  spend¬ 
ers  of  today  may  receive  popular  acclaim. 
But  the  young  of  this  generation  and 
others  that  will  follow  will  heap  con¬ 
demnation  upon  them. 

The  burden  placed  upon  our  children 
and  their  children  will  be  back-breaking. 
It  will  be  unbearable.  They  will  have 
been  deprived  of  all  opportunity,  even 
their  very  freedom. 

Mr.  President,  on  February  23  of  this 
year,  there  appeared  in  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  an  editorial  which  sets  forth,  in 
language  much  more  eloquent  than  any 
words  of  mine,  the  dangers  which  await 
us  at  the  end  of  the  road  we  have  been 
traveling. 

The  writer  of  the  editorial  was  dis¬ 
cussing  the  Hoover  proposals  to  elim¬ 
inate  Government  waste  and  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  saving  estimated  at  $3,000,000,000 
a  year. 

His  warning  has  direct  application  to 
the  whole  philosophy  of  unrestricted 
spending,  inefficiency  and  mismanage¬ 
ment,  which  he  terms  “The  American 
disgrace.” 

I  should  like  to  quote,  in  part,  from 
that  editorial.  It  has  for  its  theme 
Our  Greatest  Danger:  Financial  Rocks 
Ahead.  The  editorial  states: 

This  country  is  faced  with  the  greatest 
danger  in  its  history. 

It  is  a  disaster  worse  than  war. 

For  we  have  always  been  able  before  to 
rebuild  after  war  and  to  grow  mightier. 

That  time  has  gone. 

The  imminent  danger  with  which  we 
are  confronted  transcends  all  political  dif¬ 
ferences. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  Republicans  against 
Democrats  or  New  Dealers  against  Old 
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Dealers.  It  Is  not  a  conflict  between  unions 
and  management.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  progress  of  social  security,  national 
health  or  any  other  controversial  question. 

The  cold,  stark,  ugly  fact  is  that  the 
United  States  is  rapidly  drifting  international 
bankruptcy. 

Unless  something  is  done  to  stem  the  tide 
we  will  be,  within  a  very  few  years,  no  better 
off  than  the  nations  of  Europe. 

It  is  this  condition  for  which  the  Moscow 
Communists  are  patiently  and  hopefully 
waiting. 

They  know  what  is  coming  unless  we  wake 
up.  They  can  well  afford  to  wait  *  *  *. 

The  insidious  enemy  which  is  serving 
Moscow  as  the  deadliest  of  fifth  columnists 
is  mismanagement. 

It  is  bitterly  ironic — but  a  great  laugh  for 
Stalin — that  America,  upon  whose  altars  we 
have  placed  the  god  of  efficiency,  is  dying  of 
dry  rot  because  of  gross  and  stupid  in¬ 
efficiency. 

The  most  powerful  business  corporation  in 
the  United  States  would  go  into  bankruptcy 
within  a  year  if  it  were  so  wretchedly  man¬ 
aged  as  is  the  business  of  our  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  today. 

There  is  this  difference,  however:  The  pri¬ 
vate  corporation,  mismanaged  and  criminally 
extravagant,  would  pay  for  its  own  sins  and 
go  broke;  but  the  Government  does  not  go 
out  of  business. 

It  simply  borrows  more  money  which  has 
to  be  paid  through  taxation  until  all  busi¬ 
ness  ceases,  the  factories  remain  idle,  and 
the  people  starve. 

That  is  the  history  of  all  mismanaged  na¬ 
tions  since  civilization  began. 

We  are  now  rapidly  coming  to  that  period. 

Only  courage  and  vision  can  save  us. 

Again,  this  newspaper  states  as  emphati¬ 
cally  as  possible :  This  is  not  a  party  issue. 

We  are  victims  of  our  own  follies  and  the 
follies  of  past  generations. 

The  guilt  rests  with  both  parties  and  all 
classes.  We  thought  our  wealth  would  never 
end. 

Referring  directly  to  the  Hoover  re¬ 
port,  the  editorial  continues: 

No  American  of  Intelligence  can  read  these 
reports  without  gasping  in  horror  at  our 
dangers. 

Yet,  there  is  a  grave  possibility  that  the 
greatest  task  of  its  kind  ever  accomplished 
in  the  history  of  America  will  go  for  naught. 

The  mean  and  petty  politicians  of  both 
parties  are  seeking  to  destroy  it  for  their 
own  selfish  ends  *  *  *, 

Here,  then,  is  the  call  to  the  American 
people  of  every  honest  shade  of  political 
belief. 

Here  is  the  challenge  to  save  us  from  the 
fate  for  which  Moscow  is  waiting. 

Shall  we  continue  to  drift? 

Or  shall  we  be  aroused  in  time  by  a  mighty 
outburst  of  public  sentiment? 

The  people  of  America  have  crusaded  for 
war  bonds,  for  Red  Cross,  for  community 
chests,  for  every  worthy  effort  devised  by  the 
mind  of  man. 

Twice  in  one  generation  they  have  gone  to 
war  to  fight  for  human  liberty.  They  have 
poured  forth  the  lifeblood  of  their  youth  and 
their  treasure.  They  have  willingly  and 
without  protest  taken  upon  their  backs  the 
most  staggering  burden  of  debt  history  has 
ever  recorded. 

Has  all  this  been  in  vain? 

The  Bible  has  said  that  where  there  is  no 
vision  the  people  perish. 

Will  the  leaders  of  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  Parties,  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers  and  the  AFL  and  the  CIO, 
the  church  leaders  of  all  denominations, 
every  civic-minded  group,  every  noonday 
club,  every  individual  citizen  unite  as  we 
have  always  done  in  war,  to  campaign  against 
the  evil  .which  is  destroying  us? 

Will  there  come  a  clarion  call  for  battle? 


Only  public  opinion  can  save  the  United 
States  from  the  bureaucrats  who  stifle  us. 

“Public  sentiment  is  everything,”  said  Lin¬ 
coln.  “With  public  sentiment  nothing  can 
fall.  Without  it  nothing  can  succeed.” 

Our  one  hope  is  the  people  themselves. 

Facing  the  Communist  horde — surrounded 
as  we  are  by  darkness  and  chaos  across  the 
world — this  must  be  a  holy  crusade — a  fight 
for  God,  for  country,  and  for  humanity. 

That  is  the  end  of  the  editorial.  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  who  have 
not  already  done  so  to  read  the  full  text. 
It  was  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  of  March  1  by  Representative 
Roy  O.  Woodruff,  of  Michigan,  and  may 
be  found  on  page  A1193. 

This  editorial  lays  down  a  challenge 
to  each  of  us  and  to  every  other  red- 
blooded  American. 

Again  I  say  that  under  existing  con¬ 
ditions  we  are  not  justified  in  regarding 
any  item  in  the  budget  as  sacred,  except¬ 
ing  the  interest  on  the  public  debt  and 
our  duty  to  the  disabled  veterans  and 
the  dependents  of  those  who  gave  their 
lives  for  their  country. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  nothing  sacred 
about  the  sum  of  $5,580,000,000  that  we 
are  asked  to  authorize  by  the  terms  of 
Senate  bill  1209. 

But  there  is  something  sacred  about 
preserving  the  solvency  of  America  be¬ 
cause  to  remain  free  a  nation  must  be 
solvent. 

I  shall,  therefore,  support  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  reduce  the  requested  authoriza¬ 
tion  by  a  reasonable  amount. 

I  am  convinced  this  can  be  done  with¬ 
out  impairing  the  effectiveness  or  the 
progress  of  European  recovery.  I  most 
sincerely  urge  my  colleagues  of  the 
Senate  to  support  such  a  reasonable 
reduction. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
propose  to  discuss  the  so-called  European 
economic  program  in  its  broad  aspects. 
With  respect  to  that  program  we  have 
adopted  a  policy  of  undertaking  to  extend 
assistance  to  the  peoples  of  western 
Europe  who  are  willing  to  do  those  things 
to  help  themselves  which  would  prevent 
them  from  falling  under  the  domination 
of  communism.  I  have  supported  that 
program.  I  believe  in  it,  and  I  propose 
to  continue  to  support  it  in  the  future. 

I  cannot,  Mr.  President,  accept  the 
philosophy  that  the  authorizations  of  ap¬ 
propriations  submitted,  even  though 
from  the  powerful  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations,  composed,  as  it  is,  of  able 
men,  are  sacred  and  that  the  Senate 
should  desist  from  any  idea  of  reducing 
them.  I  am  glad  to  testify  that  the  ad¬ 
ministrators  of  the  program  are  able 
men.  They  all  have  my  admiration.  Mr. 
Hoffman,  Mr.  Harriman,  Mr.  Douglas, 
and  others  on  the  upper  level,  who  are 
responsible  for  the  expenditures,  are 
among  the  ablest  Americans  of  their  gen¬ 
eration.  They  are  not,  however,  infal¬ 
lible.  I  do  not  believe  we  are  obligated 
to  accept  each  and  every  recommenda¬ 
tion  made  by  those  gentlemen  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  nor  do 
we  have  any  definite  responsibility  to 
complete  each  and  every  project  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  nations  of  Europe  which 
they  might  approve. 

I  should  be  willing  to  vote  for  an  actual 
reduction  in  the  authorization,  but,  I 


submit,  Mr.  President,  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Taft]  on  his  behalf  and  on  behalf  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  Georgia  does  not 
amount  to  an  actual  reduction  in  the  au¬ 
thorization.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  an  ad¬ 
justment  of  the  figures  in  the  light  of  con¬ 
ditions  which  exist  today,  with  respect  to 
furnishing  funds  which  will  be  adequate 
to  supply  the  same  goods  and  services 
contemplated  on  November  30,  when 
these  figures  were  arrived  at.  It  will,  in 
effect,  if  the  amendment  be  agreed  to, 
provide  an  increase  in  goods  and  services 
for  the  nations  of  Europe,  as  compared  to 
the  goods  and  services  which  could  have 
been  acquired  for  the  same  number  of 
dollars  at  the  time  the  proposals  were 
suggested. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  know  there  are 
substantial  reductions  in  almost  every 
commodity  going,  under  this  program, 
into  the  export  of  goods  to  the  nations 
of  Europe.  There  have  been  substantial 
reductions  in  costs  since  the  30th  day  of 
November.  Only  yesterday  the  press 
quoted  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  the  official  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government  for  gathering 
statistics,  as  anticipating  that  there 
would  be  a  10  percent  reduction  in  liv¬ 
ing  costs  in  the  coming  calendar  year.  I 
happened  to  pick  up  a  commercial  peri¬ 
odical,  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  a  few 
moments  ago,  and  noticed  on  the  front 
page  a  news  article  bearing  the  head¬ 
line  ‘‘Raw  Materials  Prices  Tumbling 
as  Supply  Meets  Demand.”  It  tells  of 
steel  scrap  falling  to  $33  a  ton,  and  re¬ 
ductions  in  the  price  of  copper,  lead, 
and  so  forth.  In  the  body  of  the  article 
there  is  a  very  startling  little  paragraph 
with  respect  to  one  important  commod¬ 
ity,  tallow,  which  shows  that  tallow  has 
dropped  from  a  postwar  high  of  27 
cents  a  pound  in  January  1948  to  51/, 3 
cents  a  pound  as  of  today’s  market. 
So  there  has  been  a  substantial  re¬ 
duction  in  the  prices  of  goods  of  every 
kind  and  character  that  are  required  for 
this  program  to  rebuild,  rehabilitate,  and 
strengthen  Europe  to  withstand  the  as¬ 
saults  of  communism  since  this  program 
was  arranged  on  November  30,  1948. 

I  was  talking  only  yesterday  to  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  editorial  staff  of  one  of  the 
great  weekly  news  magazines  of  this 
Nation.  A  study  has  just  been  con¬ 
ducted  of  construction  costs.  It  dis¬ 
closes  that  for  the  first  time  in  almost 
a  decade  the  bids  which  are  now  being 
submitted  for  the  construction  of  all 
types  of  buildings — of  roads,  structures 
of  all  kinds  and  descriptions — are  run¬ 
ning  far  below  the  engineering  estimates. 
For  8  or  10  years  engineering  estimates 
have  meant  very  little.  The  bids  which 
have  been  submitted  for  construction 
have  always  exceeded  the  engineering 
estimates.  But  today  the  bids  for  actual 
construction  are  running  from  7  to  15 
percent  below  the  engineering  estimates. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  perfectly  apparent 
to  me  that  this  small  reduction  of  10 
percent  can  be  completely  absorbed  in 
the  appropriation  without  in  anywise 
impairing  the  efficiency  of  the  European 
recovery  program.  The  only  thing  that 
would  be  impaired  if  the  Senate  should 
see  fit  to  vote  this  reduction  would  be 
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the  pride  of  the  administrators  of  the 
program,  who  have  taken  the  position 
that  Congress  should  not  in  any  event 
seek  to  tamper  with  the  figures  and  the 
projects  they  have  submitted  to  us  for 
our  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  would  be  a  fine 
thing  for  the  Congress  to  reduce  this 
amount,  even  though  it  be  the  token  re¬ 
duction,  which  is  proposed  in  the  amend¬ 
ment.  I  think  it  is  time  that  the  Con¬ 
gress  was  asserting  itself  in  some  way 
with  respect  to  the  tremendous  spending 
program  overseas — whereby  we  have 
provided  approximately  twenty-four 
thousand  million  dollars  for  the  relief  of 
foreign  nations — without  making  any 
reduction  whatever  in  the  figures  which 
have  been  submitted  by  those  who  were 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  the 
administration  of  the  funds  or  the  re¬ 
quests  which  have  come  to  us  from  the 
nations  abroad.  I  think  it  is  high  time 
that  we  at  least  made  this  token  cut, 
though  it  would  not  in  any  way  impair 
the  program,  and  put  the  world  on  no¬ 
tice  that  we  do  not  propose  indefinitely 
to  allow  every  dollar  of  appropriation 
and  authorization  that  is  sought,  and 
also  to  put  the  administrators  of  the  fund 
on  notice  that  Congress  is  scrutinizing 
their  actions,  that  Congress  does  not  pro¬ 
pose  to  have  any  waste  in  the  operation 
of  the  fund,  and  that  we  are  aware  of 
the  fact  that  declining  market  pi'ices  will 
enable  this  10-percent  reduction  to  be 
made  without  in  any  way  denying  to  any 
nation  in  Europe  the  help  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  enable  it  to  get  on  its  feet. 

Senators  have  been  beguiled  with  the 
argument  that  we  should  pass  this  ap¬ 
propriation  just  as  it  is,  and  then  sub¬ 
mit  the  matter  to  the  Committee  on  Ap¬ 
propriations,  that  an  authorization  is  not 
final,  that  the  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions  will  scrutinize  the  program,  and 
that  they  will  then  make  reductions,  but 
that  reductions  should  not  be  made  now.- 

Mr.  President,  as  one  who  has  served 
on  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
during  the  entire  time  these  huge  sums 
have  been  voted  for  these  foreign  pro¬ 
grams,  I  wish  to  say  that  those  who  make 
that  statement  can  tell  that  to  the  ma¬ 
rines,  but  they  need  not  undertake  to  tell 
it  to  me.  We  heard  the  same  argument 
upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate  last  year. 
We  had  before  us  the  authorization  bill, 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  made  practically  the  state¬ 
ments  which  have  been  made  here  this 
week,  to  the  effect,  “It  is  all  right,  now, 
we  must  maintain  this  authorization  just 
as  it  is,  but  let  the  Committee  on  Appro¬ 
priations  go  into  the  matter,  and  if  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  sees  fit  to 
recommend  any  cuts,  we  can  then  scru¬ 
tinize  the  whole  situation  the  second 
time.”  Those  statements  were  made  last 
year.  Unfortunately  for  some  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  they 
took  them  seriously,  and  the  committee 
held  long  and  exhaustive  hearings  on 
the  European  recovery  program. 

When  it  was  proposed  to  touch  the  ap¬ 
propriations  and  reduce  them  in  any 
amount,  a  veritable  avalanche  of  pro¬ 
tests  and  abuse  was  leveled  at  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Appropriations.  The  distin¬ 


guished  Senator  from  Michigan  came 
and  made  an  appearance  before  the  com¬ 
mittee,  and  stated  that  it  might  be  all 
right  to  make  cuts,  but  that  the  cuts 
which  had  been  proposed  and  were  being 
suggested  at  that  time  would  absolutely 
paralyze  the  program.  Of  course,  as  a 
practical  matter,  when  the  Senate  votes 
this  authorization,  it  is  practically  fixing 
the  appropriation,  it  is  fixing  it  at  least 
within  1  or  2  percent. 

Mr.  President,  not  referring  to  what 
occurred  in  the  Senate,  but  what  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  press,  one  would  have 
thought  last  year,  from  thejprotests  that 
appeared  in  the  newspapers',  that  those 
who  were  trying  to  reduce  the  appro¬ 
priation  were  a  group  of  impious  vandals 
who  were  seeking  to  profane  the  very 
Ark  of  the  Covenant.  They  said,  “This 
is  not  like  an  ordinary  authorization.  It 
is  a  commitment  to  foreign  powers.  They 
do  not  understand  our  system.  They  do 
not  realize  that  the  Committee  on  Ap¬ 
propriations  and  other  committees  have 
to  pass  on  the  appropriations  after  the 
authorization  has  been  enacted  into  law. 
The  ordinary  rules  that  apply  to  domes¬ 
tic  authorizations  should  not  attach  to 
an  authorization  for  the  Economic  Re¬ 
covery  Administration,  that  being  a  com¬ 
bination  of  foreign  nations.” 

As  a  practical  matter,  despite  the  al¬ 
most  herculean  efforts  by  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  and  others,  I  think  we 
finally  cut  $225,000,000  out  of  an  appro¬ 
priation  of  five  or  six  billion,  if  my  mem¬ 
ory  serves  me  correctly. 

I  therefore  say  to  Senators  who  would 
like  to  see  some  adjustment  in  these  fig¬ 
ures,  in  keeping  with  today’s  prices,  and 
those  in  the  15  months  that  lie  ahead, 
that  if  this  is  not  their  last  chance,  it  is  at 
least  their  best  chance  to  secure  some 
reduction  in  the  expenditures. 

Mr.  President,  we  also  are  confronted 
with  the  argument  that  we  should  pick 
out  specific  items  in  which  reductions 
are  to  be  enforced.  To  hear  Senators 
discuss  this  matter,  one  would  think  that 
the  administrators  of  the  fund  had  cre¬ 
ated  the  Congress  and  had  charged  it 
with  responsibility  for  the  operation  of 
its  details,  rather  than  that  the  Congr.  :s 
had  created  the  administrators  and  dele¬ 
gated  to  them  powers  and  duties  with 
respect  to  the  operation  of  the  funds. 

It  has  gotten  to  such  a  point  that  if 
one  talks  about  slicing  a  dime  off  the 
authorization— and  it  will  be  exactly  the 
same  way  in  the  case  of  the  appropria¬ 
tions— if  we  start  to  cut  off  a  dime,  Sen¬ 
ators  have  to  delve  down  into  the  ship¬ 
ments  made  overseas,  and  perhaps  finally 
they  wiH  come  up  with  two  pairs  of  shoe¬ 
laces  out  of,  say,  a  hundred  thousand 
going  to  the  Free  City  of  Trieste  on  other 
side,  and  someone  triumphantly  shouts, 
“Here,  you  can  take  off  these  two  shoe¬ 
laces,  and  thereby  save  a  dime.”  It  is 
impossible  to  go  into  the  matter  in  any 
such  detailed  fashion  as  that. 

We  have  provided  for  the  adminis¬ 
trators,  we  have  prescribed  for  the  op¬ 
eration  of  the  fund,  we  have  delegated 
to  them  great  powers,  they  are  men  of 
ability  and  patriotism,  and  it  is  their  duty 
to  take  such  funds  as  the  Congress  sees 
fit  to  authorize  and  appropriate  and  uti¬ 
lize  them  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge 


and  ability  in  promoting  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  the  purposes  of  the  program. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  their  duty  to  adjust 
the  program  to  fit  the  authorization  of 
Congress.  Of  course  Congress  should 
scrutinize  very  carefully  the  recommen¬ 
dations  of  the  administrators.  They  are 
our  agents,  they  are  our  creatures,  they 
are  our  advisors,  but  certainly  we  are 
not  bound  by  any  rule  that  we  have  to 
take  the  figures  exactly  as  they  hand 
them  to  us. 

I  could  make  some  suggestions  to  them 
as  to  what  I  think  should  be  done  in 
applying  this  very  modest  reduction  to 
this  fund.  In  the  first  place  I  have  never 
been  able  to  understand  why  Ireland 
and  Sweden  and  Portugal  were  brought 
into  any  rehabilitation  program  in 
Europe.  We  set  about  at  the  outset  to 
repair  the  ravages  of  war,  and  three  of 
the  countries  that  were  brought  into  the 
program  were  Ireland,  Sweden,  and 
Portugal.  Not  one  of  them  was  in  the 
war.  All  three  of  them  enjoyed  un¬ 
paralleled  prosperity  during  the  time  the 
war  was  raging.  None  of  them  suffered 
any  damage.  We  bought  from  them, 
and  we  had  to  do  preventive  buying  from 
them  at  extremely  higb  prices,  to  prevent 
them  from  selling  to  Germany  and  her 
allies  during  the  war.  Yet  we  are  told 
that  we  cannot  even  cut  off  the  funds 
that  are  going  to  Ireland, -Sweden,  and 
Portugal.  If  we  adopt  the  pending 
amendment  I  am  willing  to  suggest  to 
the  Administrator  that  I  think  it  might 
be  well  to  consider  the  advisability  of 
either  eliminating  completely  or  reduc¬ 
ing  greatly  the  funds  that  are  going  to 
those  three  nations. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mi*. 
Sparkman  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Georgia  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Is  the  Senator  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  Free  State  of  Ireland, 
which  he  has  mentioned  as  being  one  of 
the  nations  that  did  not  participate  in 
the  conflict,  furnished  on  a  voluntary 
basis,  to  the  British  forces  exactly  the 
same  percentage  of  men  that  we  con¬ 
scripted  under  the  draft? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Of  course,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  does  not  expect  me  here  and  now 
to  say  anything  that  would  in  anywise 
reflect  upon  the  courage  of  an  Irishman. 
Throughout  all  history  an  Irishman  has 
been  willpig  to  climb  the  highest  moun¬ 
tain,  wade  a  river,  or  swim  a  sea  in  order 
to  get  into  a  scrap.  I  am  not  talking 
about  the  individual  Irish  soldier.  I  am 
talking  about  the  Irish  Government. 
There  has  never  been  a  war  fought  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe  or  elsewhere  in 
which  Irishmen  who  could  get  to  the 
place  of  conflict,  did  not  take  part.  It 
was  just  that  spirit  that  brought  to  our 
country  the  forebears  of  some  of  our  best 
citizens.  Nearly  all  the  members  of 
Meagher’s  Irish  brigade  were  Irishmen; 
they  were  among  the  finest  shock  troops 
engaged  in  conflict  in  the  war  between 
the  States,  and  fought  at  Marye’s 
Heights,  near  Fredericksburg.  They 
were  shriven  by  the  priest  before  they 
entered  the  battle,  and  most  of  the  mem- 
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bers  of  that  brigade  were  killed.  The 
individual  Irishman  will,  if  he  can  get 
there,  get  into  any  war.  It  is  not  the 
individual  Irishman  I  am  talking  about. 
I  am  talking  about  the  Government  of 
Ireland.  The  Government  of  Ireland 
even  refused  to  permit  the  use  of  its 
ports  to  those  who  were  fighting  Ger¬ 
many.  The  Government  of  Ireland  even 
impounded  our  airplanes  that  got  into 
distress  and  were  forced  to  land  in  that 
country.  The  sons  of  old  Ireland  have 
engaged  in  every  conflict  they  could  pos¬ 
sibly  reach.  However,  no  one  can  de¬ 
tract  from  the  fact  that  the  Government 
of  Ireland  did  not  help  in  the  recent 
war,  and  in  my  judgment  Ireland  is  not 
entitled  to  one  dime  of  help  out  of  ECA. 

I  suspect  that  perhaps  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  was  responsible  for 
bringing  Ireland  in  as  a  beneficiary  of 
the  plan.  I  have  never  been  able  to  un¬ 
derstand  it  until  now  why  they  were  en¬ 
titled  to  so  many  of  our  tax  dollars. 

The  modest  cut  we  propose  to  make 
will  not  impair  the  program.  If  we  ever 
expect  to  make  any  cut  in  connection 
with  this  program,  we  will  have  to  do  it 
now,  because  we  will  not  be  able  to  make 
the  cut  in  the  Appropriations  Commit¬ 
tee,  after  the  authorization  has  been 
made.  We  went  through  a  similar  ef¬ 
fort  in  connection  with  UNRRA.  We 
went  through  a  similar  effort  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Greek-Turkish  aid  meas¬ 
ure.  We  went  through  it  in  connection 
with  the  Chinese-aid  legislation.  We 
had  the  same  experience  in  connection 
with  the  European  relief  bill. 

Then  when  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Commission  was  created  every  member 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  will 
recall  that  though  we  had  perhaps  the 
most  bitter  and  acrimonious  meetings  we 
have  ever  had  on  any  subject  we  were 
unable  to  bring  about  any  substantial 
reduction.  Let  no  Senator  salve  his  con¬ 
science  by  saying  that  he  will  vote  for 
reductions  later  when  the  appropriation 
measure  comes  before  us.  Let  no  Sen¬ 
ator  indulge  in  the  belief  that  the  cut 
will  be  made  by  amendment  proposed 
to  the  appropriations  bill.  I,  for  one,  do 
not  propose  to  carry  on  under  the  abuse 
that  will  be  heaped  upon  the  heads  of 
those  who  undertake  to  make  substan¬ 
tial  cuts  once  an  authorization  has  been 
made. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.' WHERRY.  Does  the  Senator,  as 
a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee,  remember  that  when  amend¬ 
ments  were  offered  to  the  bill  making 
appropriations  for  the  ECA  a  year  ago 
almost  before  the  ink  was  dry  on  those 
amendments  a  great  hubbub  was  raised 
over  the  fact  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  had  even  dared  to  offer  an 
amendment  providing  for  a  reduction  of 
$500,000,000? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  was  not 
on  the  floor  when  I  recounted  the  history 
of  last  year,  when  we  undertook  to  make 
even  the  most  modest  reduction,  and  I 
said  that  maledictions  were  heaped  upon 
the  heads  of  the  members  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  from  every  source,  and  we  were 
treated  as  being  almost  subversive  and 


as  being  guilty  of  treason  for  talking 
about  reduction  in  the  authorization  on 
the  ground  that  the  authorization  was, 
in  effect,  a  commitment  to  foreign 
nations. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  As  a  member  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  does  the  Sen¬ 
ator  feel  that  it  will  be  a  futile  thing  to 
endeavor  to  secure  a  reduction  in  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  or  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  after  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee  had  reported  the  bill? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  will  say,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  that  the  Appropriations  Commit¬ 
tee  will  be  so  chastened  as  a  result  of 
what  happ^hed  to  it  last  year  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  terrific  whipping  it  received 
for  even  considering  reducing  the  appro¬ 
priation  that  I  doubt  very  seriously  that 
any  substantial  effort  will  be  made  to 
reduce  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Is  it  the  Senator’s 
opinion  that  if  there  is  going  to  be  any 
cut  made  in  the  amount  provided  for 
ECA  it  must  be  done  now,  when  we  vote 
on  the  authorization  for  ECA. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  have  stated  before 
that  now  is  the  best  time,  and  this  is  the 
best  chance  Senators  have  to  show  their 
sincerity  of  purpose  if  they  really  wish 
to  reduce  the  appropriations  to  be  made 
under  this  act.  This  is  the  best  chance 
they  will  have  to  show  their  sincerity. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  have  been  in¬ 
terested  to  observe  among  the  press  of 
the  Nation,  that  those  who  have  insisted 
most  vigorously  that  the  European 
authorizations  and  appropriations  are 
sacrosanct  and  cannot  be  touched,  are 
the  ones  that  advocate  the  most  drastic 
reductions  in  our  domestic  expenditures. 
That  is  something  I  do  not  exactly 
understand,  but  it  is  a  fact  which  every 
Senator  must  recognize.  They  will  seek 
to  pillory  a  Senator  who  will  vote  to 
reduce  the  European  authorizations  in 
any  amount,  but  they  are  constantly 
carrying  on  a  campaign  to  reduce  all 
domestic  appropriations  that  are  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  of  these  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  in  terms  of  the 
American  people  first.  It  is  my  way, 
and  I  have  no  apology  to  make  for  it.  I 
have  supported  this  program.  There  is 
nothing  in  all  human  history  that  in  any 
wise  approaches  the  generosity  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  in  their  deal¬ 
ings  with  the  other  nations  of  the  earth 
to  restore  the  damage  that  was  inflicted 
during  the  war — not  only  to  restore  the 
damage,  but  to  rehabilitate' their  indus¬ 
try,  to  rebuild  their  nation,  and  to  give 
them  improved  living  conditions  they 
never  enjoyed  prior  to  the  war.  I  am 
proud  of  the  fact  that  America  has  been 
able  to  show  that  magnificent  attitude  of 
benevolence  and  willingness  to  assist. 
Of  course  it  was  not  all  unselfish.  We 
were  doing  it  in  order  to  have  other 
areas  in  the  world  that  would  be  free  of 
communism,  other  than  the  United 
States*  of  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  apologies  to 
make  for  making  comparisons  between 
the  treatment  of  this  appropriation,  or 
this  authorization,  and  that  which  is 
being  made  here  for  the  domestic  im¬ 
provement  in  the  United  States,  because 
I  do  not  desire  to^see  these  United  States, 


in  our  zeal  to  rebuild  and  recreate  and 
reclaim  and  improve  Europe — I  do  not 
wish  to  see  our  own  people  suffer. 

There  has  been  action  on  the  part  of 
a  committee  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  taken  the  other  day,  which  would 
reduce  all  improvements,  all  projects  for 
reclamation,  all  flood-control  projects, 
all  river  and  harbor  projects,  by  a  15- 
percent  reduction.  That  action  was  ap¬ 
plauded  by  the  v#ry  newspapers  that  are 
demanding  that  we  vote  the  full  au¬ 
thorization  for  ECA,  that  we  do  not  cut 
the  authorization  here.  For  my  part, 
while  I  am  willing  to  help  Europe,  I  am 
a  little  more  interested  in  keeping  the 
economy  of  this  Nation  on  a  sound  basis. 
I  am  more  interested  in  seeing  that  we 
go  ahead  in  the  United  States  in  order 
that  we  can  continue  to  provide  for  the 
nations  of  the  earth  that  are  compelled 
to  call  on  us  for  assistance.  I  do  not 
propose,  for  my  part — and  other  Sena¬ 
tors  may,  if  they  desire  to,  go  to  my 
people  and  have  them  say  “Well,  what 
became  of  our  project  here  to  reclaim 
the  acres  of  the  arid  regions,  to  build 
a  flood-control  project  to  protect  our 
fertile  acres,  and  to  create  means  of 
transportation  upon  rivers  in  this  land?’’ 
I  do  not  propose  to  tell  them,  “I  am  sorry 
we  could  not  give  you  the&  things,  but 
I  won  a  great  victory.  I  beat  down 
every  effort  to  reduce  the  ECA  appro¬ 
priations.  We  are  building  many  great 
projects  in  Europe.  Unfortunately,  we 
lost  our  project,  but  we  won  a  great  vic¬ 
tory  when  it  came  to  authorizations  of 
appropriations  for  ECA.” 

When  I  go  to  my  State  to  address  the 
Parent-Teachers  Association  and  they 
tell  me,  “We  regret  very  much  that  we 
could  not  get  a  few  million  dollars’  in¬ 
crease  in  the  appropriation  for  the 
school-lunch  funds,”  I  do  not  propose  to 
tell  them,  “That  is  too  bad,  but  we  saved 
every  dollar,  down  to  the  last  nickel, 
that  Mr.  Hoffman  said  he  ought  to  have. 
We  are  operating  a  very  fine  program  for 
feeding  the  children  of  France,  England, 
Italy,  and  other  nations.”  I  do  not  pro¬ 
pose  to  be  put  in  that  position;  but  other 
Senators,  with  their  aura  of  statesman¬ 
ship  around  them,  may  do  so. 

When  my  people  say,  “How  about  a 
good  road  here?  We  need  a  highway — 
let  us  get  Federal  aid  for  it,”  I  do  not 
propose  to  tell  them,  “We  are  building  a 
great  highway  system  in  Europe,  restor¬ 
ing  their  bridges,  and  building  their 
roads  with  the  entailed  funds  which 
have  been  paid  in  and  cannot  build  roads 
here.”  I  could  cite  any  number  of  other 
illustrations. 

When  we  come  to  the  question  of 
taxes,  we  may  have  to  increase  taxes 
10  percent  or  more.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  American  taxpayer  would  be  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  having  his  taxes  in¬ 
creased  10  percent.  I  do  not  propose  to 
say,  “I  am  sorry;  we  all  hate  to  have  to 
increase  taxes  10  percent,  but  I  beat 
down  a  10-percent  reduction  in  ECA. 
We  gained  a  great  victory  there,  and 
must  raise  the  taxes  to  pay  for  it.” 

Mr.  President,  we  must  balance  these 
things.  I  believe  that  this  program  can 
certainly  stand  the  proposed  amend¬ 
ment,  which  is  not  in  reality  a  reduction. 
I  assert  again  that  more  goods  and  serv- 
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ices  will  be  available  after  we  apply  the 
10-percent  reduction  than  would  have 
been  available  when  the  authorization 
figures  for  these  projects  were  determined 
back  in  November  1948. 

The  American  people  are  unselfish,  but 
I  do  not  believe  that  they  wish  to  have 
their  interests  neglected  merely  to  main¬ 
tain  the  fetish  that  we  must  not  lay  a 
hand  on  the  authorization  for  the  Euro¬ 
pean  recovery  program.  Either  we  must 
drastically  reduce  the  appropriations  for 
our  domestic  expenditures  or  we  shall 
have  to  increase  taxes  substantially. 
Otherwise  we  shall  be  operating  in  the 
red.  I  cannot  think  of  any  greater  trag¬ 
edy  that  could  befall  this  Nation  at  this 
time  than  to  be  operating  with  an  unbal¬ 
anced  budget  at  a  time  when  our  national 
income  is  so  great  as  it  is  now. 

If  we  are  going  to  reduce  appropria¬ 
tions,  we  should  at  least  apply  some  re¬ 
duction  to  the  European  recovery  pro¬ 
gram.  The  proposed  reduction  is  not 
so  much  as  has  been  applied  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  domestic  program.  It  is  a  modest 
10  percent.  At  least  the  European  recov¬ 
ery  program  should  not  escape  without 
any  reduction  whatever. 

There  are  a  number  of  illustrations.  I 
have  always  had  a  great  interest  in  the 
agricultural  appropriation  bill.  I  am  a 
great  believer  in  soil  conservation.  I  am 
a  great  believer  in  reforestation.  I  have 
undertaken  to  support  programs  of  agri¬ 
cultural  research,  not  only  in  produc¬ 
tion,  but  in  the  marketing  of  agricultural 
commodities.  I  should  greatly  dislike  to 
see  those  appropriations  reduced.  It 
would  be  a  very  poor  consolation  to  me 
to  tell  my  people  that  we  were  reclaim¬ 
ing  the  lands  of  Europe,  and  that  we  were 
conducting  great  reforestation  projects 
over  there.  I  am  willing  to  go  along  with 
some  projects  in  Europe,  but  I  do  not 
want  them  to  be  at  the  expense  of  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  for  aid  to  Europe. 
I  have  supported  the  principle  of  every 
program  of  aid  that  has  been  extended. 
From  time  to  time  I  have  voted  to  make 
reductions  in  those  programs.  I  have 
voted  for  such  reductions  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  I  have  voted  for  them  in  the 
Appropriations  Committee;  but  no  sub¬ 
stantial  reduction  has  ever  been  made 
in  a  single  one  of  them. 

I  hope  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  will  have  the  courage  to  face  the 
issue  presented  by  this  amendment, 
which  represents  merely  a  token  reduc¬ 
tion,  and  which,  as  I  have  stated,  cannot 
hurt  the  program.  It  can  only  hurt  the 
pride  of  Mr.  Hoffman. 

I  was  delighted  to  hear  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Vandenberg]  say  that  Mr.  Hoffman  him¬ 
self  might  condescend  later  to  tell  the 
Appropriations  Committee  that  the  ap¬ 
propriation  might  be  reduced.  I  hope 
that  will  be  the  case.  However,  from  the 
activities  which  I  have  observed  on  the 
part  of  some  of  those  who  are  doing  busi¬ 
ness  with  ECA,  it  appears  that  this  great 
man,  like  the  rest  of  us,  has  feet  of  clay. 
He  is  not  willing  to  have  any  change 
made  in  his  plans.  Statements  are  being 
made  to  the  effect  that  we  should  not  re¬ 
duce  the  authorization.  The  Congress  of 
the  United  States  should  at  least  take 
this  feeble  step  forward  in  asserting  some 


control  over  its  own  creatures  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  this  program.  Then  we 
can  tell  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
if  we  have  to  cut  the  domestic  appropria¬ 
tions  greatly,  if  we  have  to  increase  taxes, 
that  at  least  we  undertook  to  balance  the 
domestic  program  with  foreign  require¬ 
ments. 

I  was  delighted  to  hear  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Martin]  refer  to  the  national  debt  in  his 
remarks  this  afternoon.  At  times  I  have 
felt  that  the  fact  that  we  had  this  stag¬ 
gering  public  debt  of  approximately 
$250,000,000,000  had  been  entirely  over¬ 
looked  in  all  our  talk  about  current 
spending,  European  relief,  and  our  do¬ 
mestic  program,  whereby  we  hope  to 
make  even  greater  governmental  services 
available  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

The  public  debt  terrifies  me,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent.  In  view  of  this  gigantic  debt,  I  am 
sick  when  I  think  of  what  would  happen 
if  we  should  encounter  even  a  modest  re¬ 
cession  in  this  country.  The  national  in¬ 
come  does  not  have  to  fall  off  more  than 
a  few  billion  dollars  to  affect  the  Govern¬ 
ment  economy  to  the  extent  of  many  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars.  The  last  billions  on  top 
of  the  pyramid  of  our  national  income 
bring  in  infinitely  more  revenue  than  do 
the  billions  at  the  bottom.  I  do  not  think 
we  should  lose  sight  of  that  fact  when  we 
are  considering  items  of  this  kind.  We 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  importance  of 
the  orderly  liquidation  of  the  public  debt. 
The  generations  which  will  come  after 
the  last  of  us  shall  have  departed  from 
this  scene  will  have  problems  enough  of 
their  own  without  having  to  wrestle  with 
and  to  pay  the  staggering  debt  incurred 
through  the  folly  of  this  generation  and 
the  one  which  preceded  it.  So  we  should 
be  exceedingly  careful  in  the  handling  of 
every  piece  of  legislation  which  provides 
for  the  expenditure  of  public  funds,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  it  is  on  so  lavish  a  scale  as 
is  the  European  recovery  program,  to  see 
if  we  cannot  recapture  a  few  dollars  from 
somewhere  to  pay  upon  the  public  debt 
and  undertake  to  reduce  it  at  a  time 
when  we  have  almost  unparalleled  pros¬ 
perity  in  this  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
agree  to  this  amendment,  not  as  a  re¬ 
duction  in  the  fund,  because  it  is  a  mere 
token,  but  to  show  that  we  do  not  intend 
forever  to  accept  as  the  last  word  the 
requests  of  administrators  for  aid  to 
foreign  nations  which  we  have  already 
greatly  aided. 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON  obtained  the 
floor. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  parliamentary 
inquiry? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  cannot  yield 
for  a  parliamentary  inquiry.  He  can 
yield  only  for  a  question. 

•  Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  I  yield  for  a 
question  only. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Very  well,  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident. 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  Mr.  President, 
it  was  my  intention  as  a  new  Member 
of  this  body,  in  respect  to  the  great  arid 
far-reaching  issue  now  pending  before 
the  Senate,  namely,  Senate  bill  1209,  to 


listen  intently,  to  observe  carefully,  and 
then,  without  any  extended  remarks,  to 
resolve  the  issue  according  to  my  con¬ 
science  and  my  considered  judgment 
when  the  roll  is  called. 

But,  Mr.  President,  in  the  course  of  this 
extremely  interesting  and  enlightening 
debate,  I  have  come  to  realize  that  no 
one  who  has  taken  the  oath  which  has 
been  subscribed  to  by  every  Member  of 
this  body  and  who  has  had  any  personal 
experience  at  all  with  the  international 
complexities  involved  should  remain 
mute  at  this  time. 

Thus,  without  regard  to  the  embar¬ 
rassment  which  inexperience  in  this  body 
may  cause  me,  I  shall  be  bold  enough  to 
venture  to  state  as  briefly  as  possible 
some  of  the  convictions  from  which  I 
cannot  escape  as  a  result  of  the  convinc¬ 
ing  and  able  arguments  which  have  thus 
far  been  advanced. 

May  I  say,  sir,  at  the  outset  that  I 
was  one  of  those  who,  in  the  campaign 
of  1948,  supported  wholeheartedly,  and 
with  every  ounce  of  energy  and  enthu¬ 
siasm  I  possessed,  the  Marshall  plan? 
From  the  opening  of  my  campaign  to 
its  finish,  I  not  only  endorsed  and  urged 
it,  but  also  pleaded  with  the  people  of 
ny  State  to  give  it  all-out  support.  In¬ 
deed,  I  frequently  scolded  the  Congress 
before  its  final  passage,  because  it 
seemed  at  times  to  hesitate. 

I  did  that,  Mr.  President,  because  of 
a  deep  conviction  that  it  was  the  only 
medium  by  which  we  could  prevent  the 
further  march  of  the  forces  of  commu¬ 
nism  which  were  then  stalking  the  earth 
without  any  concentrated  or  well  or¬ 
ganized  opposition.  I  knew  from  my 
experiences  as  a  member  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  armed  forces  in  Italy,  Germany,  and 
Austria,  that  unless  positive,  vigorous, 
and  a  well-organized  course  of  action 
was  developed  and  executed  with 
promptitude,  both  Italy  and  Austria 
might  quickly  fall  to  the  onward  rush 
of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.,  its  satellites  and  allies. 
This  would  have  meant  complete  control 
of  middle  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean 
for  the  Communists  and  their  fellow- 
travelers.  But,  Mr.  President,  thanks  to 
the  great  leadership  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Vandenberg]  and  those  who  followed  his 
courageous  course,  that  battle  was  won. 

Costly?  Of  course  it  was  costly;  but, 
Mr.  President,  that  cost  was  slight  when 
compared  to  the  ghastly  cost  of  another 
war.  Let  us  look  briefly  at  the  cost. 

ERP  and  interim  aid  have  cost  us,  in 
actual  expenditures  and  commitments 
since  its  inception,  approximately  $5,- 
540,000,000.  World  War  II  cost  us,  for 
each  day  it  was  fought,  approximately  a 
quarter  of  a  billion  dollars,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  1,134,000  of  the  flower  of  our  youth 
killed  and  wounded.  Mr.  President,  if 
I  were  statistically  minded,  I  could  go  on 
and  on  with  figures  to  prove  that  this 
much  questioned  expenditure  has  justi¬ 
fied  itself,  even  though  I  shall  concede 
later  that  the  mission  itself  was  exe¬ 
cuted  in  an  extravagant  and,  in  some 
instances,  wasteful  manner. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  Senate  today 
Is '  considering,  not  an  investigation  of 
ECA,  but  rather,  whether  it  succeeded  in 
its  purpose;  and  if  so,  whether  its  con- 
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tinuance  is  essential  to  the  future  se¬ 
curity  of  our  Nation  and  the  ultimate 
establishment  of  the  peace  of  the  world. 
My  answer  is  unalterably  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive,  but  I  agree  immediately  with  all 
who  question  the  program,  that  the  final 
decision  of  the  Eighty-first  Congress 
must  reflect  the  experience  of  the  past. 
Recognition  must  be  given  to  the  many 
able  arguments  which  have  preceded  my 
humble  utterances,  and  which  clearly 
disclose  extravagance  and,  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  waste  in  the  direction  and  man¬ 
agement  of  the  program.  It  is  my  firm 
conviction,  Mr.  President,  that  it  would 
be  better  to  drop  the  program  immedi¬ 
ately,  rather  than  to  carry  it  on  so  in¬ 
eptly  as  to  permit  our  resources  to  be 
siphoned  into  left-wing  and  communis¬ 
tic  activities  which  will  one  day  rise  to 
haunt  us. 

But,  Mr.  President,  we  are  an  intelli¬ 
gent  and  responsible  people,  despite  our 
tendencies  toward  extreme  idealism,  our 
great  generosity,  and  our  tendency  to¬ 
ward  la'xity  in  the  management  of  fiscal 
matters.  Once  we  are  faced  with  grave 
responsibilities,  we  have  an  uncanny 
knack  of  meeting  them  adequately.  Mr. 
President,  I  say  that  at  this  moment  we 
are  faced  with  a  responsibility  as  grave 
as  war  itself,  because  if  we  fail  in  that 
responsibility  we  will  have  war — and 
have  it  sooner  than  we  expect. 

What  then,  Mr.  President,  is  that  re¬ 
sponsibility?  It  is  to  secure  ourselves, 
and  our  precious  heritages,  and  prevent, 
if  we  can,  by  any  just  and  sound  me¬ 
dium,  the  advent  of  another  world 
cataclysm. 

After  listening  carefully  to  this  great 
debate,  eloquent  throughout,  from  my 
point  of  view,  I  am  convinced  that  in 
respect  to  the  major  issue  immediately 
before  us,  namely,  the  enactment  of  some 
sound  extension  of  the  ECA,  there  is 
only  one  course  open  to  us,  namely,  to 
grant  the  extension. 

But  upon  what  terms  shall  it  be 
granted,  Mr.  President?  That,  to  me, 
is  the  really  immediate  issue.  Shall  it 
be  granted  as  before,  when  the  cost  had 
necessarily  to  be  based  entirely  upon 
conjecture;  or  shall  it  be  predicated 
upon  experience,  which  always  furnishes 
a  basis  from  which  to  project  one’s  esti¬ 
mates? 

I  shall  insist,  Mr.  President,  that  it 
be  held  to  the  lowest  possible  cost  to  the 
American  people,  for  I  am  one  of  those 
in  this  body  who  believe  that  we  can  sell 
ourselves  into  bondage  if  we  continue  to 
yield  to  extreme  impulses  which  ignore 
the  effects  upon  our  own  economy.  I 
have  seen  men  of  great  heart,  possessed 
of  genuine  ability,  endowed  with  fine 
minds  and  stout  bodies,  possessed  of  con¬ 
siderable  of  the  so-called  material  things 
of  life,  wind  up  penniless  and  well-nigh 
friendless  because  there  was  no  end  to 
their  charitable  nature.  This  can  hap¬ 
pen  to  a  nation,  and  will  happen  to  ours 
unless  we  are  on  guard  against  our  own 
idealistic  impulses.  I  do  not  mean  that 
we  must  change  the  noble  course  we  have 
followed  to  this  very  moment,  but  I  do 
mean  that  we  must  modify  the  speed 
with  which  we  pursue  that  course. 

Mr.  President,  I  stand  prepared  to  sup¬ 
port  the  ECA  and  all  it  represents  in 


international  cooperation;  but  amend¬ 
ments  have  been  offered  which  must  be 
considered,  and  considered  carefully  lest 
we  become  the  prey  of  the  very  forces 
we  seek  to  repel.  We  have  been  warned 
by  great  statesmen  and  patriots,  within 
and  without  this  body,  of  the  effects  that 
a  widespread  depression  might  have 
upon  our  own  economy.  I  take  the  liber¬ 
ty  of  quoting  from  the  statement  the 
senior  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
George]  made  on  the  Senate  floor  on 
March  29,  1949: 

In  my  opinion  there  is  but  one  thing 
which  will  bring  us  a  sizable  depression  in 
1949.  That  one  thing  is  to  superadd  to  the 
already  heavy  tax  burdens  of  the  American 
people  between  four  billion  and  six  billion 
dollars. 

Let  us  take  heed,  Mr.  President,  and 
act  with  caution  as  we  proceed  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  terms  upon  which  we  shall 
continue  our  charities  to  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  a  broken  and  distraught  world. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  I  should  like 
to  proceed  with  what  I  hope  will  be  a 
very  brief  discussion  of  a  few  of  the  re¬ 
lated  issues  which  have  been  raised  in 
the  course  of  this  debate.  Of  course, 
many  of  the  issues  were  raised  both  in 
the  hearings  before  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  in  the  course  of 
the  debates  on  this  floor;  but  chief  among 
them,  in  the  order  of  their  importance, 
was  the  proposal  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright], 
for  the  political  unification  of  Europe. 
In  respect  to  this  proposal,  I  shall  not 
take  the  time  of  the  Senate  by  extending 
my  remarks,  because  this  subject  was  so 
thoroughly  and  eloquently  covered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  in  his  address 
on  Wednesday  afternoon,  March  30,  that 
insofar  as  it  relates  to  the  pending  meas¬ 
ure,  it  would  be  repetitious.  This  much, 
however,  I  do  want  to  say,  namely,  that 
I  wholeheartedly  subscribe  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  policies  to  which  the  proposals 
address  themselves.  I  know  that  to 
many  it  seems  visionary,  but  let  me  say 
that  unless  we  turn  some  of  the  vision 
which  is  in  our  midst  and  all  about  us 
into  vigorous  and  positive  action  we  may 
well,  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  see  an 
application  of  Solomon’s  prophecy  that 
‘‘where  there  is  no  vision,  the  people 
perish.’’ 

Another  vital  issue  which  has  been 
rather  thoroughly  aired  and  debated  in 
the  course  of  the  arguments  on  Senate 
bill  1209  is  the  North  Atlantic  treaty.  I 
say  “vital”  because  up  to  this  time  in  the 
history  of  nations  and  their  relationship 
with  each  other  such  treaties  have  in  tha. 
final  analysis  always  been  “tried  and 
found  wanting.”  Usually  they  have  cul¬ 
minated  in  discord  between  the  nations 
involved,  and  too  often  their  violations 
have  led  to  war.  Thus,  as  we  enter  upon 
consideration  of  the  so-called  North  At¬ 
lantic  Pact,  let  us  do  so  in  the  light  of 
history  and  with  a  deep  consciousness  of 
the  frailities  of  human  nature.  Let  us 
not  forget  that  the  fate  of  nations  has 
turned  again  and  again  upon  the  whims 
of  an  individual  or  individuals.  In 
sounding  these  warnings,  I  want  to  make 
it  clear  that  I  shall  probably  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  debates — and  I  repeat, 
probably — support  the  North  Atlantic 


treaty  with  great  reluctance  and  a  trou¬ 
bled  mind;  but  if  my  vote  shall  be  to  ap¬ 
prove  the  treaty  it  will  be  because  I  have 
determined  that  in  a  world  beset  by  power 
politics  we  have  no  other  immediate  al¬ 
ternative.  I  know  not  what  the  debates 
on  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  will  disclose, 
either  in  respect  to  its  negotiation,  its 
high  purposes,  or  its  legality,  but  I  do 
say,  Mr.  President,  I  have  yet  to  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  is  entirely  within  the 
framework  of  our  Constitution.  I  am 
deeply  concerned  by  the  point  raised  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Missouri.'  There  is  no  question  but  what 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  of 
the  Senate,  may  make  treaties,  with  the 
concurrence  of  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
Senators  present,  but,  as  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Missouri  has  said, 
in  effect,  the  Congress  shall  have  the 
power  to  declare  war.  In  the  light  of 
these  two  constitutional  provisions,  I  am 
deeply  concerned  lest  articles  V  and  VI 
of  the  pact,  unless  amended,  prove  in¬ 
adequate  to  meet  the  framework  of  our 
Constitution,  for  I,can  readily  visualize 
the  case  where,  under  article  V,  military 
action  would  be  taken  against  the  will  of 
the  American  people  and  over  the  objec¬ 
tion  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
with  resulting  embarrassment  and  per¬ 
haps  disaster  to  our  whole  national  unity. 

So  much  for  the  legalisms  involved. 
But  greater  than  the  legalisms  are  some 
of  the  moral  issues. 

As  it  was  pointed  out  so  ably  and  elo¬ 
quently  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Brewster]  on  Tuesday, 
March  29,  in  the  colloquy  between  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Maine 
and  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Oregon,  we  are  already  confronted 
with  a  most  embarrassing  and,  to  me, 
grave  dilemma  in  connection  with  the 
approval  and  execution  of  the  pact.  On 
the  one  hand,  under  the  negotiations 
thus  far,  the  Netherlands  is  to  be,  as  I 
understand,  a  signatory  to  the  pact. 
Presumably  it  is  to  be  a  solemn  and  bind¬ 
ing  pact,  which  means  exactly  what  it 
says.  Now  we  find,  on  the  other  hand, 
from  the  records  as  disclosed  in  the 
aforesaid  colloquy,  at  pages  3495  to  3497 
of  the  Congressional  Record,  volume  95, 
that  the  Netherlands  is  already  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  a  solemn  and  binding  pact  to 
which  the  United  States  of  America  is 
also  a  member.  It  would  be  presumptous 
of  me  to  try  to  add  to  the  potency  of  the 
remarks  to  which  I  have  already  alluded. 
Under  those  circumstances,  it  is  sufficient 
to  say,  if  we  do  commit  ourselves  as 
parties  to  the  North  Atlantic  treaty,  we 
are  not  getting  off  to  a  very  good  start. 
Mr.  President,  if  this  treaty  or  any  oth¬ 
er  has  not  been  entered  into  upon  high 
moral  principles,  no  matter  how  binding 
it  may  be  in  the  law,  it  just  has  no  value. 
This  is  the  factor  which  concerns  me 
most  in  respect  to  the  approval  and  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  North  Atlantic  Pact. 

Mr.  President,  there  have  been  several 
collateral  issues  raised  in  the  course  of 
this  debate,  and  in  one  of  them  I  have  a 
particular  interest  because  of  some  per¬ 
sonal  contacts  with  the  subject  matter 
thereof.  I  refer,  sir,  to  the  disposition  of 
the  former  Italian  colonies,  and  I  speak 
on  this  question  with  deep  feeling  and 
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with  deep  conviction,  despite  the  fact 
that  I  know  there  will  be  those  who  will 
say  that  this  subject  was  not  thoroughly 
aired  at  the  hearings  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  because 
the  colonies  in  the  past  were  not  self- 
supporting,  but  that  to  the  contrary  they 
were  a  costly  operation  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Italy.  Measured  entirely  in  ma¬ 
terial  tOrms,  this  may  be  true,  but  there 
are  other  considerations , which  I  should 
like  to  have  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  discussion,  purely  for  the  purposes 
of  future  study  by  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  by  the  Members  of  this 
body. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  spend  consider¬ 
able  time  in  Italy  during  the  war,  trying 
to  repair  some  of  the  devastation  which 
our  armies  had  left  ip  their  wake,  trying 
to  restore  well-ordered  law  and  morality, 
so  that  the  operations  of  our  armies 
would  not  be  impaired  from  the  rear. 
In  thes^  operations,  my  job  became  more 
to  me  than  being  merely  a  good  soldier. 
I  came  to  know  and  understand  the 
Italian  people  at  all  levels,  and  though 
they  had  been  misled  by  false  and  un¬ 
worthy  leadership,  basically  their  aims 
and  objectives  were  very  much  akin  to 
our  own.  Thus,  I  saw  in  my  service  there 
an  opportunity  to  be  an  ambassador  of 
our  free  way  of  life.  I-  saw  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  inculcate  some  of  the  basic 
principles  of  our  system  of  justice.  After 
8  months  of  helping  to  direct  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  military  government  courts 
in  the  city  of  Rome  and  seven  adjacent 
provinces,  it  was  not  infrequent  that 
when  an  Italian  lawyer  had  a  choice  for 
his  client,  he  would  ask  for  trial  in  the 
allied  military  courts  rather  than  in  the 
Italian  courts.  So  I  could  go  on,  by  other 
examples,  to  establish  the  great  alliance 
which  came  to  exist  between  our  troops 
and  the  Italian  people,  largely  by  virtue 
of  the  ambassadorship  of  the  American 
GI,  his  great  heart  and  his  high  sense 
of  idealism.  That  good  will  which  was 
earned  by  blood,  sweat,  and  tears,  as  I  see 
it,  must  not  go  for  naught.  It  is  within 
our  power  today  to  turn  it  into  one  of 
the  media  through  which  world  peace  can 
be  attained;  but  surely,  Mr.  President, 
this  good  will  and  devotion,  those  strong 
bonds  of  friendship  forged  in  the  cruci¬ 
bles  of  war  and  in  the  awfulness  of  death 
and  devastation,  can  be  of  little  value  if 
we  strip  them  of  all  of  their  meaning  by 
permitting  Italy  to  become  again  an  eco¬ 
nomic  shambles  because  of  an  over¬ 
concentration  of  population.  That,  Mr. 
President,  is  the  most  vital  problem  with 
which  the  Italian  Government  has  to 
deal.  And  so,  I  am  suggesting,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  that  the  great  Government  of  the 
United  States  go  on  record  as  favoring 
an  outlet  and  a  remedy  for  this  problem. 
I  am  suggesting  that  insofar  as  Italy  is 
concerned,  we  completely  forgive  the 
sins  of  the  past,  remembering  how  easy 
it  is  to  mislead  a  whole  people  by  false 
hopes,  aims,  and  ambitions  when  those 
people  are  clearly  on  the  road  to  economic 
ruin,  to  mob  violence,  and  to  revolution. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 


Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  yield  when  I  have  finished  my  remarks. 
I  do  not  want  to  be  discourteous,  but,  for 
the  sake  of  brevity,  I  should  prefer  to 
yield  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

I  am  suggesting  that  we  give  Italy  an 
emigration  outlet,  a  safety  valve,  if  you 
please,  by  returning  the  Italian  colonies 
either  with  or  without  trusteeship.  Ac¬ 
tually,  there  is  only  one  condition  that 
I  personally  would  impose  upon  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Italy  in  the  event  of  the  re¬ 
turn  of  her  former  colonies  and  that 
would  be  a  proper  limitation  of  military 
activities  in  those  colonies. 

I  have  been  told,  Mr.  President,  that 
on  April  5,  which  is  next  Tuesday,  United 
Nations  will  take  up  the  question  of  the 
disposition  of  the  former  Italian  colo¬ 
nies.  Under  the  Charter,  it  is  quite  clear 
that  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  na¬ 
tions  represented  is  necessary  to  effectu¬ 
ate  that  proposal.  To  date,  the  United 
States  has  not,  officially  at  least,  taken 
a  definite  stand.  There  xari  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  that  the  decision  of  the  United 
States  in  the  matter  would  influence  the 
votes  of  many  other  nations.  Lest  there 
be  doubt  as  to  which  colonies  are  in¬ 
volved,  may  I  say  that  they  include  only 
those  which  were  under  the  monarchy 
in  the  pre-Fascist  era,  namely,  Eritrea, 
Somaliland,  and  Libya. 

In  respect  to  overpopulation,  Italy 
needs  an  emigration  outlet.  Today  she 
has  45,000,000  people  living  in  120,000 
square  miles.  That  would  compare  to 
531,000  people  in  the  State  of  New  Mex¬ 
ico.  Remembering  that  Italy  is  made  up, 
for  the  most  part,  of  rugged,  rocky,  and 
dry  mountain  country,  possessing  very 
limited  natural  resources,  with  resulting 
dependence  upon  imports  and  tourist 
trade,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  clearly  the 
need  for  a  well  ordered  plan  of  colonial 
expansion  which  will  lend  itself  to  both 
the  population  problem  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  large  waste  areas. 

Let  us,  for  a  moment,  consider  an¬ 
other  factor  which  is  almost  as -impor¬ 
tant  as  the  one  of  emigration,  namely, 
the  psychological  effect  which  our  sup¬ 
port  of  this  very  proper  return  of  terri¬ 
tory,  in  this  instance  a  sound  recogni¬ 
tion  of  property  rights  at  the  interna¬ 
tional  level,  would  have,  not  only  upon 
the  Italians  but  upon  all  the  people  of 
Europe  who  are  now  receiving  our  finan¬ 
cial  and  moral  support.  That  the  return 
of  the  colonies  would  have  a  terrific  im¬ 
pact  upon  the  political  front  in  Italy 
there  can  be  no  question,  nor  can  there 
be  any  question  that  it  would  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  a  complete  all-out  victory  for  the 
democratic  forces  now  in  control  in  Italy 
and  thus  strengthen  everywhere  in  Eu¬ 
rope  the  power  of  those  who  oppose  com¬ 
munism. 

There  are  one  or  two  oftier  factors 
which  should  not  be  overlooked.  One  is 
the  strategic  importance  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  Sea.  Down  through  history,  the 
fates  of  nations  have  changed  as  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Mediterranean  area  changed. 
Certainly  it  is  to  our  advantage  that  a 
friendly  nation  situated  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  Mediterranean  area  should  have  a 
voice  in  the  control  of  that  historic  area. 


In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  there  is 
one  other  factor  which  must  not  be  over¬ 
looked  in  any  consideration  of  this  all- 
important  question. 

In  the  Italian  colonies,  prior  to  the  war, 
there  was  tremendous  development 
brought  about  at  a  great  expenditure  of 
effort  and  money  by  the  Italian  people. 
Deserted  areas  were  transformed  into 
rich  and  fruitful  fields;  modern  cities 
took  the  place  of  dreary,  dirty,  unsuitable 
villages.  The  people  in  those  colonies 
soon  learned  the  European  methods  of 
agriculture,  and  production  in  all  of  the 
Italian  colonies  developed  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  Hospitals  and  public  schools 
were  established  in  the  colonies.  Com¬ 
pulsory  education  for  the  natives  was  in¬ 
stituted  and  great  progress  was  made  all 
along  the  line.  It  is  a  sad  thing,  Mr. 
President,  that  wicked  and  false  leader¬ 
ship  was  to  prevent  Italy  from  proving 
to  the  world  that  she  could  colonize  as 
well  and  as  constructively  as  any  nation 
which  ever  undertook  that  task. 

So,  Mr.  President,  it  is  my  sincere  hope 
that  the  Members  of  the  Senate  will  give 
this  great  issue  most  careful  considera¬ 
tion  that  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee  of  this  body  will  delve  into  every 
phase  of  the  matter,  and  that  the  out¬ 
come  of  those  studies  by  the  entire  Sen¬ 
ate  and  its  appropriate  committee  on 
the  subject,  will  cause  Senators  to  real¬ 
ize  how  important  this  matter  is  in  the 
whole  scheme  of  European  recovery,  how 
important  it  is  to  the  Atlantic  pact,  and 
how  important  it  is  to  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  here  some  sup¬ 
porting  data  and  information  which  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  included  in 
the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks;  and 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  I  should  like  to  file  some  sta¬ 
tistical  and  photographic  material  in 
support  of  these  articles. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PREFACE 

The  United  Nations  Assembly  will  discuss 
the  question  of  the  disposition  of  the  former 
Italian  colonies  on  April  5.  The  decision  will 
have  to  be  approved  by  a  two-thirds  majority. 

It  seems  that  the  United  States  has  not  as 
yet  taken  a  definite  stand  on  the  subject, 
and,  needless  to  say,  its  decision  will  be  a 
determining  factor  since  it  will  influence  the 
vote  of  the  other  nations. 

At  present,  France  and  the  Latin-Ameri- 
can  republics  are  in  favor  of  granting  Italy 
a  trusteeship  over  Libya,  Eritrea  and  Somali¬ 
land.  Several  western  European  and  Arab 
countries  are  undecided.  England,  together 
with  its  dominions  (with  the  exception  of 
South  Africa  which  does  not  agree  with  the 
English  position)  favors  the  exclusion  of  Italy 
from  Libya  and  Eritrea. 

The  USSR  has  wavered  on  the  question  of 
Italy's  return  to  colonial  administration,  but 
on  many  occasions — perhaps  for  political  and 
propagandist  expediency — it  has  seemed  to 
follow  a  line  which  might  be  interpreted  as 
favorable  to  Italy. 

At  present — excluding  possible  changes — 
the  USSR  and  the  satellite  countries  favor 
a  collective  trusteeship  proposed  by  the 
United  States  in  1945  and  later  scrapped. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  that  Eritrea, 
Somaliland  and  Libya  (constituting  the 
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former  pre-Facist  Italian  colonies)  be  placed 
under  Italian  administration  for  tbe  follow¬ 
ing  reasons: 

DOMESTIC  POLICY 

1.  An  unfavorable  decision  might  mean  a 
fatal  blow  to  the  democratic  Italian  Govern¬ 
ment; 

2.  The  Italian  Communist  forces’  prestige 
would  be  greatly  enhanced  through  an  ad¬ 
verse  decision  because  of  the  following  funda¬ 
mental  reasons: 

(a)  The  Italian  masses  are  keenly  conscious 
of  the  serious  emigration  problem  and  see  in 
the  African  territories  a  possible  source  of 
immediate  employment. 

(b)  The  Communists  might  maintain,  to  a 
certain  extent  justifiably,  that  the  western 
powers  are  tending  to  suffocate  Italy — as 
Russia  would  not. 

(c)  The  democratic  government  would  ap¬ 
pear  not  to  have  any  real  support  on  con¬ 
crete  problems  from  the  western  powers 
which  would  show  themselves  to  be  follow¬ 
ing  an  egotistical  policy. 

(d)  All  the  nationalistic  movements 
which  would  inevitably  arise  as  a  result  of  an 
unfavorable  verdict  to  Italian  equitable  as¬ 
pirations  might  turn  to  the  Communist  orbit 
or  might  contribute  through  their  agitation 
to  weakening  the  democratic  government. 

SOCIAL 

(A)  Italy  has  absolved  its  task  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  in  Africa  laudably,  transforming  desert 
and  primitive  regions  through  its  labor. 

Where  at  first  there  only  existed  insignifi¬ 
cant  villages  with  a  few  nuclei  of  natives, 
there  have  arisen  cities  organized  along 
modern  lines.  In  Eritrea,  for  example,  the 
agglomerates  of  “tucul”  such  as  Assab, 
Kerem,  Adi  Ugri,  and  even  Asmara,  were 
transformed  into  villages  and  modern  cities 
not  only  through  the  initiative  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  but  through  the  active  participa¬ 
tion  of  private  individuals. 

In  order  to  permit  commercial  and  agricul¬ 
tural  development,  Italy  constructed  roads 
which  have  since  become  famous.  Not  to 
speak  of  Libya,  now  known  to  thousands  of 
ex-GI's,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  in  the  dis¬ 
tant  Eritrea,  a  good  7,544  kilometers  of 
asphalt  roads  cover  that  region.  In  Eritrea 
alone  the  expenditures  for  public  buildings 
from  1913  to  1937  totaled  88,468,790  prewar 
lire  and  those  for  railroad  constructions 
91,028,000  prewar  lire.  Even  more  eloquent 
figures  can  be  cited  for  Somaliland  and  Libya. 

In  a  relatively  short  period  of  time  there 
has  been  a  tremendous  increase  in  the  local 
population.  With  a  social  policy  based  on 
generous  principles,  with  the  Institution  of 
hospitals,  centers  of  medical  assistance,  ma¬ 
ternity  centers,  and  rest  homes,  surprising 
results  have  been  achieved.  In  Eritrea,  for 
example,  the  native  population  went  from 
268,893  in  1905  to  600,573  in  1931,  thanks  to 
the  pacifying  activity  of  the  Italians  who 
put  an  end  to  racial  and  religious  persecu¬ 
tions  and  abolished  slavery,  and  also  to  the 
medical  "care  provided.  With  the  Italian 
colonization  all  the  other  races  also  had 
assistance  and  protection  and  developed  ex¬ 
tensively.  The  Jews  in  Libya,  for  example, 
Increased  from  7,124  in  1911  to  26,709  in  1940.  ' 
Only  recently,  under  the  British  administra¬ 
tion,  have  pogroms  recurred  and  there  has 
been  an  exodus  of  Jews.  Up  to  the  very  pres¬ 
ent  the  Jews  are  escaping  as  best  they  can, 
even  resorting  to  the  use  of  sail  boats,  and  are 
taking  refuge  in  Italy.  The  date  of  the  last 
arrival  at  Jewish  refugees  in  Italy  is  January 
26.  1949.  J 

The  figures  on  welfare  work,  taken  from 
detailed  statistics,  are  also  eloquent.  In 
Libya  55,000  patients  were  treated  and  cured 
during  the  1928-32  quadrennium.  In  the 
period  1932-42  this  figure  rose  to  192,750 
patients.  An  equal,  or  perhaps  greater,  in¬ 
crease  in  this  field  was  had  in  Eritrea  and 
Somaliland.  It  should  be  noted  that  before 
the  Italian  colonization  those  regions  did  not 
have  any  kind  of  assistance. 


As  for  the  education  of  children,  it  can  be 
stated  on  the  basis  of  statistics  that  during 
the  course  of  the  single  year  1938  a  good 
11,000  children  in  Libya  and  7,123  in  Eritrea 
and  Somaliland  received  an  elementary  or 
intermediary  education.  If  one  takes  into 
account  that  child  education  was  entirely 
absent  from  these  regions  of  Africa  inhabited 
by  nomadic  peoples,  the  Importance  of  the 
achievements  of  the  Italian  administration 
become  clear. 

The  contribution  that  Italy  made  to  the 
social  progress  of  its  former  colonies  has  been 
recognized  not  only  by  impartial  observers  of 
all  nationalities,  but  also  by  the  four-power 
commission  of  inquiry  which  unanimously 
established  that  Italy  accomplished  its  work 
of  civilization  in  Africa  with  excellent  re¬ 
sults,  adding,  furthermore,  that  the  native 
populations  are  not  as  yet  ready  for  complete 
independence. 

(B)  To  exclude  Italy  means  to  compromise 
all  that  has  been  done  for  the  natives  and 
for  the  development  of  those  areas,  and  to 
delay  their  independence. 

The  dismantlement  and  impoverishment 
of  the  areas  cultivated  and  industrialized  by 
Italy  is  already  in  progress. 

In  Cyrenaica,  for  example,  lands  on  which 
grapevines  and  trees  were  growing,  are  al¬ 
ready  being  used  by  the  Bedouins  for  pas¬ 
ture.  Beer,  macaroni,  tanning,  and  typo¬ 
graphical  works  are  being  demolished  and 
sold  as  scrap  piles.  Agricultural  machinery 
is  deteriorating  and  rusting. 

Identical  negative  results  are  to  be  noted 
in  Somaliland  and  Eritrea.  This  last  region 
which  had  been  flourishing  and  was  on  the 
road  to  ever-increasing  development,  now 
finds  itself  in  an  extremely  serious  economic 
crisis. 

The  messages  which  continue  to  reach 
Italy  from  Libyan,  Eritrean,  and  Somali 
leaders  are  not  only  the  expression  of  politi¬ 
cal  sentiment  but  the  fruit  of  real  economic 
necessity. 

(C)  Italy  is  the  only  country  having  an 
excess  of  laborers,  technicians,  and  person¬ 
nel  acquainted  with  the  locale  and  the  cus¬ 
toms  of  the  native  population. 

The  excessive  number  of  workers  in  Italy 
is  eloquently  demonstrated  by  the  number 
of  unemployed  which,  according  to  official 
statistics,  totals  2,000,000,  but  which  unof¬ 
ficial  statistics  estimate  at  the  extremely 
high  figure  of  3,000,000.  This  figure,  if  con¬ 
sidered  in  proportion  to  the  population, 
would  correspond  to  9,000,000  unemployed 
in  the  United  States. 

(D)  Italy  has  a  progressive  system  of  colo¬ 
nization.  It  is  based  on  the  development  of 
the  colonized  areas,  and  not  on  their  exploi¬ 
tation.  The  colonizers,  in  fact,  do  not  repre¬ 
sent  a  dominating  race  but  consist  of  indi¬ 
viduals  who  even  work  for  the  natives  and 
with  the  natives.  The  interests  of  the  colo¬ 
nizers  and  of  Italy  are  always  subordinated 
to  the  progress  of  the  entire  community. 
The  process  of  Italian  colonization  has  never 
worked  to  the  detriment  of  the  native  popu¬ 
lations:  The  lands  which  the  Italian  colo¬ 
nizers  worked  were  not  appropriated  from 
the  natives,  but  had  been  uncultivated  and 
abandoned. 

(E)  Thousands  and  thousands  of  Italian 
colonizers  who  were  forced  to  leave  Libya  or 
Eritrea  are  now  in  DP  camps  in  Italy.  There 
are  more  than  200,000  of  them  who  have  been 
left  with  nothing,  having  lost  everything  in 
Africa. 

ECONOMIC 

(A)  Italy  has  not  only  brought  civil  prog¬ 
ress  but  economic  progress.  The  existing 
productive  forces  were  augmented;  where 
there  was  nothing,  new  sources  of  production 
were  created  through  work  and  ingenuity. 

Colonial  development  has  reached  figures 
which  clearly  indicate  this  progress.  The 
following  are  some  significant  examples: 

Tripolitania:  Total  area  under  intense 
cultivation  before  1911:  2,162.35  hectares. 
After  1911  up  to  1940:  21,030.72  hectares. 


(In  olive  trees,  almond  trees,  grape  vines, 
citrus  fruit  trees,  etc.)  Total  semidesert  or 
uncultivated  area  before  1911:  42,405.60  hec¬ 
tares.  Total  area  reforested  from  1911  to 
1940:  37,406.83  hectares.  Cultivation  of  olive 
trees  before  1911:  4,107.35  hectares.  From 
1911  to  1940:  25,885.31  hectares.  Agricul¬ 
tural  credits  granted  by  the  Bank  of  Tripoli¬ 
tania:  87,673,750  prewar  lire  during  the  pe¬ 
riod  from  1924  to  1935. 

Cyrenaica:  Total  area  under  intensive  cul¬ 
tivation  before  1911:  1,823.67  hectares.  Be- 
1911-40:  16,111.63  hectares.  Production  of 
olive  oil  before  1911:  nonexistent.  Between 
1920-40:  62,000  gallons  yearly. 

Eritrea:  From  Eritrea,  during  the  period 
from  1923  to  1940,  zootechnical  and  manu¬ 
factured  agricultural  products  were  exported 
in  the  amount  of  156,623,908  prewar  lire. 

From  the  figures  on  the  maritime  traffic 
to  Eritrea  it  is  easy  to  deduce  the  growth  of 
that  colony  during  the  period  of  Italian  colo¬ 
nization:  The  passenger  maritime  traffic  by 
steamship  which  reajphed  a  yearly  average 
of  5,832  from  1907  to  1910  Increased  to  323,- 
918  in  1938;  the  number  of  passengers  trans¬ 
ported  on  sail  boats  during  the  same  periods 
rose  from  12,732  to  43,998.  The  quantity  of 
merchandise  transported  on  ships  goes  from 
20,684  tons  in  1902  to  148,587  in  1926  to  1,- 
295,190  tons  in  1938;  that  transported  on 
sail  boats,  from  14,075  tons  to  20,961  to  46,- 
645  during  the  same  periods. 

The  following  progress  in  the  volume  of 
maritime  trade  was  marked  in  the  field  of 
imports:  8,553  tons  as  an  annual  average 
in  the  period '  1899-1904;  170,305  tons  in 
1923-28;  189,426  in  1929-34;  in  the  field  of 
exports:  2,576  tons  In  1899-1904;  84,773  tons 
in  1923-28. 

In  1940  a  good  2,198  industrial  firms  ex¬ 
isted  in  Eritrea  which  had  invested  capital 
in  the  region  in  the  amount  of  2,198,100,000 
prewar  lire  and  2,690  commercial  firms  with 
an  invested  capital  of  about  a  half  billion 
prewar  lire. 

(B)  Because  of  the  affinity  in  climate  and 
the  proximity,  Italian  colonization  is  the 
least  costly  and  the  most  suitable.  This  can 
be  easily  deduced  from  the  fact  that  in 
Libya,  alone,  the  Italian  population  rose 
from  1,100  in  1911  to  112,596  in  1935. 

(C)  The  Italian  Government  is  spending 
more  than  40  billion  lire  for  the  Italian 
refugees  from  Africa.  These  colonizers — 
who  are  staying  in  DP  camps  in  Italy — were 
forced  into  idleness  and  constitute  a  serious 
element  of  unrest  both  in  the  economic  and 
political  fields. 

FOREIGN  POLICY 

1.  Italy  has  indicated  that  there  will  be 
no  difficulties  in  granting  the  United  States 
or  Great  Britain  military  bases  necessary 
for  the  defense  of  the  Mediterranean  sector. 

2.  Italy  is  willing  to  bring  about  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  the  native  populations  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  It  has,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  proposed  the  creation  of  an  Arab- 
state  in  Libya. 

3.  The  Italian  Government’s  attitude  is  one 
of  the  most  conciliatory.  Italy  has  shown 
herself  to  be  willing  to  give  up  the  base  at 
Tobruk  (Libya)  to  England,  the  Bay  of  Assab 
(Eritrea)  to  Ethiopia,  the  Fezzan  (south 
Libyan)  to  France,  to  propose  an  Italo- 
Franco-British  trusteeship  in  Eritrea,  etc. 

4.  Italy’s  return  to  Africa  as  trustee  is 
favored  by  the  native  populations. 

Contrary  to  what  has  been  said,  the  na¬ 
tive  populations  are  in  the  majority  pro- 
Italian.  Two  examples  should  suffice:  The 
administrative  elections  held  in  Tripoli  on 
January  19,  and  the  recent  adherence  to 
the  pro-Italian  party  in  Eritrea  of  the  de¬ 
scendant  of  Mahomet  Salb  Ibrahim  el  Mor- 
gani,  recognized  head  of  the  Eritreans  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Moslem  religion. 

The  Tripoli  elections  have  special  Impor¬ 
tance  If  one  considers  that  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  victory  was  had  by  the  pro-Italian  Arab 
party  despite  the  fact  that  the  ballot  was  not 
secret  and  the  seats  were  apportioned  on  the 
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basis  of  criteria  which  was  manifestly  dis¬ 
criminatory.  The  mayor  of  Tripoli  is  now 
Mr.  Caramanli,  a  former  officer  of  the  Italian 
Army,  educated  in  Italy,  and  a  declared  ex¬ 
ponent  of  Italo-Arab  cooperation. 

5.  Italy’s  return  to  Africa  would  reinforce 
the  position  of  the  present  democratic  gov¬ 
ernment,  it  would  strengthen  the  democratic 
forces  which  have  asserted  themselves  after 
such  a  difficult  electoral  struggle  and  it  would 
afford  Italy  the  possibility  of  greater  security, 
in  the  event  of  a  new  world  conflict. 

[From  the  Chicago  Herald-American  of 
February  14,  1949] 

Italy  Must  Have  African  Colonies  to  Check 
Reds 

(By  Karl  H.  von  Wiegand) 

Rome,  February  14. — An  epidemic  of  new 
strikes  once  again  reflects  the  increasing  pres¬ 
sure  of  Italy’s  insupportable  overpopulation 
and  the  imperative  need  for  the  return  to 
Italy  of  her  former  colonies  by  America,  Brit¬ 
ain  and  France. 

The  latter  three  colonies  have  not  tlfe 
slightest  need  of  these  or  other  areas  in 
Africa. 

Italy  must  be  given  a  “safety  valve”  emigra¬ 
tion  outlet  for  at  least  some  of  the  Italian 
people  who  cannot  be  given  work  and  have 
little  food.  ' 

The  return  or  nonreturn  of  Italy’s  African 
colonies  will  be  one  of  the  tests  of  sincerity 
of  statesmen  of  the  big  powers  who  say  they 
want  and  are  working  for  peace  and  stability 
in  Europe. 

The  interlocking  series  of  strikes  and  slow¬ 
downs  show  the  Communists  are  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  exploit  the  situation  created  by  over¬ 
population  pressure  and  growing  unrest 
which  Premier  Alcides  de  Gasperi,  Foreign 
Minister  Count  Carlo  Sforza,  and  Minister 
of  Interior  Mario  Scelba  are  battling. 

The  next  8  or  10  weeks  are  regarded  as  a 
critical  period  in  Italy. 

There  are  signs  the  Cominform  has  picked 
Italy  for  a  big  Communist  “push”  in  these 
weeks. 

Unemployment  figures  are  officially  given  as 
below  2,000,000,  but  unofficial  figures  place 
the  total  at  about  3,000,000.  Compared  in 
populations,  this  would  be  equivalent  to  from 
8,000,000  to  9,000,000  unemployed  in  the 
United  States.  That  would  be  regarded  as 
serious  in  America. 

HOLDS  FUTURE 

“The  question  of  the  return  of  the  colonies 
is  a  matter  of  life  or  death  in  Italy,”  a  high 
Government  official  remarked  to  me. 

In  Vatican  circles,  the  return  of  Italy’s 
African  colonies  is  emphasized  not  only  as  a 
“safety  valve”  emigration  outlet  but  as  a 
“spiritual  and  moral  uplift  and  stimulus  to 
the  Italian  people.” 

L’Osservatore  Romano,  official  organ  of 
the  Vatican,  has  revealed  that  Catholic 
priests  in  Italy  are  paid  as  low  as  $7.17 
monthly  and  that  the  basic  pay  of  bishops 
is  $30  and  archbishops  $32  a  month. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  a  recent  dispatch 
from  Cairo,  Africa’s  12,500,000  square  miles 
practically  are  held  and  fenced  in  by  two 
big  powers — Britain  and  France — and  by  two 
small  nations — Belgium  and  Portugal. 

RESOURCES  UNTAPPED 

With  a  population  of  only  176,000,000, 
whereas  more  than  three  times  that  many 
persons  could  live  and  prosper  in  Africa,  the 
four  European  nations  have  done  little  to 
develop  the  vast  resources  of  the  Dark  Conti¬ 
nent,  except  in  a  few  spots. 

Portuguese  Angola  stretches  1,000  miles 
along  the  Atlantic  south  of  the  Congo. 

Britain’s  possessions  in  Africa  in  colonies, 
protectorates,  mandates,  and  by  occupation 
are  larger  than  all  of  the  United  States, 
Mexico,  and  the  Central  American  Republics, 
while  French  possessions  are  as  large  as  the 
United  States  and  Mexico. 


Belgium  has  an  area  of  nearly  three  times 
the  size  of  Texas.  Portugal  has  an  area  of 
750,000  square  miles.  Spain  has  a  small 
sliver  of  less  than  15,000  square  miles. 

MUST  BACK  ARMS 

If  the  Governments  of  America,  Britain, 
and  France  are  sincere  in  their  professed 
aims  of  helping  Europe  to  peace  and  tran¬ 
quillity,  food  and  a  higher  standard  of  living 
for  the  populations,  and  a  more  encouraging 
outlook  for  the  future,  there  is  no  reason¬ 
able  or  logical  reason  why  Italy’s  African 
colonies  should  not  be  returned. 

If  these  colonies  are  not  returned,  those 
western  powers  will  be  playing  into  the 
hands  of  Soviet  Russia. 

It  can  profit  Italy  little  to  be  invited  into 
the  Atlantic  or  western  union  pacts,  if  she 
is  to  be  treated  as  a  national  concentration 
camp,  the  overpopulation  of  which  is  to  be 
given  no  emigration  outlet. 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  I  now  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  the  hour  is 
late,  so  I  shall  forego  the  privilege  of  ask¬ 
ing  the  Senator  a  question. 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  I  am  sorry  if  I 
seemed  to  be  discourteous. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  30  I  sent  to  the  desk  and  had  read 
amendment  3-3-49-D.  I  intended  to 
offer  it  as  a  substitute  for  the  Taft 
amendment,  for  the  reason  that  it 
amends  the  over-all  authorization  in  the 
bill,  and  also  reduces  the  authorization 
fiom  a  15-month  period  to  a  12-month 
period.  As  I  say,  the  amendment  was 
offered  3  or  4  days  ago.  I  wish  to  make 
a  very  brief  statement  regarding  it,  and 
to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  Committee  and  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  that  com¬ 
mittee.  I  should  like  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  it  voted  on  prior  to  vot¬ 
ing  on  the  Taft  amendment.  I  realize 
that  I  shall  have  to  have  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  do  that. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Taft 
amendment  is  an  amendment  in  the  first 
degree.  An  amendment  to  that  amend¬ 
ment  is  in  order. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  realized  that  I  would 
have  to  have  unanimous  consent.  That 
is  the  reason  I  should  like  to  have  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  here;  and  if  there  is  any  objec¬ 
tion,  I  shall  not  offer  it.  I  intended  to 
offer  it  as  a  substitute  for  the  Taft 
amendment  to  the  bill  under  considera¬ 
tion,  and  should  like  briefly  to  state  my 
reasons  for  offering  it. 

The  bill  under  consideration,  as  it 
comes  from  the  committee,  provides  for 
the  following  authorizations: 

(a)  One  billion  one  hundred  and  fifty 
million  dollars  to  carry  on  ECA  during 
April,  May,  and  June  of  this  fiscal  year; 

(b)  It  would  provide  $4,280,000,000  to 
carry  on  ECA  for  the  fiscal  year  begin¬ 
ning  July  1,  1949; 

(c)  It  would  provide  for  contract  au¬ 
thorization  and  expenditures  amounting 
to  $150,000,000  after  June  30,  1950. 

Or  summing  up  these  three  figures,  it 
makes  a  grand  total  of  $5,580,000,000  to 
carry  on  ECA  for  15  months,  plus  an 
indefinite  period  after  June  30,  1950,  in 
which  the  contract  authorization  would 
no  doubt  be  used  up. 

I  propose,  in  the  amendment  I  intend 
to  offer,  to  put  ECA  on  a  12-month  basis 


beginning  April  3  of  this  year.  There¬ 
fore  there  will  be  no  difficulty  about  the 
pipe  line;  it  will  continue  to  operate  for 
12  months  instead  of  15. 

The  amendment  further  provides 
$3,638,000,000  to  carry  on  ECA  for  the 
following  12  months,  commencing  April 
3,  1949,  and  ending  on  April  2,  1950;  as 
compared  with  the  $4,280,000,000  that  is 
provided  in  the  bill  for  the  12  months’ 
period  beginning  July  1,  1949. 

Or  putting  it  in  another  way,  my 
amendment  reduces  the  authorization 
for  the  April  3,  1949,  to  April  2,  1950, 
period  by  $642,000,000,  or  15  percent  and 
shortens  the  bill  from  15  months  to  12 
months.  In  other  words,  we  shorten  it 
up,  and  it  provides  a  15  percent  reduc¬ 
tion  on  the  balance  of  $4  280,000,000. 

The  amendment  proposed  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Ohio  would  provide, 
for  a  12-month  period,  that  is,  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  next  July  1,  $3,852,- 
000,000.  That  would  be  $428,000,000  less 
than  the  amount  proposed  in  the  bill  for 
that  period.  That  is,  the  Taft-Russell 
amendment  would  mean  a  reduction  of 
$428,000,000. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  proposed  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Ohio  provides  a  reduction  of  $214,- 
000,000  for  the  12-month  period  less  than 
my  amendment  would  provide. 

I  also  wish  to  point  out  that  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  senior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Ohio  would  not  cut  the  $150,- 
000,000  provided  in  the  bill  for  expendi¬ 
ture  after  June  30,  1950. 

It  seems  to  me  that  consistency  would 
require*  a  percentage  reduction  equal  to 
the  proposed  reduction  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Ohio  in  the  amounts  car¬ 
ried  in  the  bill  for  the  15  months  ending 
on  June  30,  1950. 

If  the  10  percent  reduction  were  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  $150,000,000,  that  figure 
would  be  reduced  by  $15,000,000,  leaving 
$135,000,000  and  the  amount  of  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  so-called  Taft  amendment 
would  rise  from  $543,000,000  to  $558,- 
000,000. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  disturbed  ov<jr  our 
national  economic  situation,  as  I  know 
many  other  Senators  and  citizens  are 
concerned.  We  all  know  there  has  been 
a  slackening  of  business  in  recent 
months.  Government  agencies  report 
that  nearly  4,000,000  persons  are.  now 
unemployed.  Prices  have  fallen,  very 
greatly  on  the  products  of  our  farms. 
We  are  in  an  uncertain  period — all  hope¬ 
ful,  of  course,  that  there  will  be  a  stabi¬ 
lization  that  will  result  in  continued 
prosperity. 

The  actions  the  Senate  will  take  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  few  weeks  will  be  crucial 
actions,  in  my  opinion.  We  can,  by  con¬ 
structive  action,  arrest  the  downward 
trend  in  business,  and  strengthen  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  people  in  the  future,  or  we 
can  by  our  actions  contribute  to  the  on¬ 
coming  of  a  serious  depression. 

It  is  a  matter  of  simple  arithmetic  that 
if  we  appropriate  all  the  money  that  has 
been  requested  in  the  budget,  there  will 
be  a  huge  deficit  and  the  imposition  of 
higher  taxes,  or  inflationary  deficit¬ 
financing  will  be  necessary.  One  or  the 
other  course  must  be  pursued. 

No  one  could  more  perfectly  or  more 
effectively  point  out  the  critical  fiscal 
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condition  that  threatens  than  did  the 
senior  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
George].  I  fully  concur  in  all  that  he 
said  to  us  last  Tuesday.  He  warned  that 
there  will  be  a  deficit  of  about  $5,000,000,- 
000  if  we  fail  to  cut  the  budget.  He  said 
that  an  increase  in  taxes  of  that  amount 
would  certainly  contribute  to  stagnation 
of  business  and  a  serious  depression. 

We  all  know  that  excessive  taxes  are 
a  drag  upon  business.  Every  schoolboy 
knows  that  taxes  enter  into  the  cost  of 
everything  we  buy.  To  argue  otherwise 
is  to  lack  elementary  knowledge  of  eco¬ 
nomics. 

The  Senate  has  yet  to  act  upon  the 
long  train  of  appropriation  bills.  Before 
us  now  is  our  first  test  of  what  action 
may  be  expected  on  other  money  bills. 
What  we  do  about  this  ECA  measure  will 
be  widely  accepted  as  the  beginning  of 
the  pattern  that  may  be  expected  from 
this  Senate. 

To  me  it  is  not  sound  legislating  to 
pass  this  authorization  bill  for  $5,580,- 
000,000  on  the  theory  that  the  time  to  go 
into  it  and  sift  its  provisions  is  after  it 
becomes  law  and  the  Appropriations 
Committee  has  worked  on  it.  Now  is  the 
time  for  us,  I  believe,  to  set  the  ceiling 
policy,  and  show  to  the  country  that  we 
are  determined  to  cut  expenditures  all 
along  the  line  in  the  interest  of  national 
prosperity,  and  to  stave  off  a  business¬ 
killing  tax  increase. 

We  all  know  from  the  debate  we  have 
been  having  that  there  is  a  scarcity  of 
information  in  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  hearings,  and  in  the  re¬ 
ports  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Ad¬ 
ministration,  to  justify  the  lump-sum  au¬ 
thorizations  in  the  pending  bill.  It  seems 
to  be  clear  that  the  totals  approximate 
what  the  participating  countries  have 
asked  for.  It  is  quite  clear  that  a  rule-of- 
thumb  procedure  was  followed  in  reach¬ 
ing  these  totals. 

For  instance,  Mr.  President,  there  is 
the  $940,000,000  provided  for  the  United 
Kingdom  and  supported  by  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  On  page  498  of 
the  committee  hearings  we  find  the  fol¬ 
lowing  discussion  concerning  the  British 
allotment: 

Senator  Tydings.  Before  the  final  figure 
was  submitted  were  any  projects  eliminated, 
or  scaled  down? 

Mr.  Finletter.  The  detailed  work  of  pre- 
paring'*'the  program  underlying  that  figure 
submitted  was  done  by  the  British  and  we 
did  not  take  it  up  project  by  project  with 
them.  The  entire  import  program  from  the 
dollar  area  was  considered,  and  an  attempt 
was  made  to  compress  it  to  the  absolute 
minimum  on  all  scores. 

Senator  Tydings.  It  was  compressed,  was  it 
not? 

Mr.  Finletter.  It  was. 

Senator  Tydings.  What  was  it  before  it  was 
compressed? 

Mr.  Finletter.  That  is  something  we  can¬ 
not  tell.  We  were  not  in  on  the  discussions 
of  the  British  Government. 

Senator  Tydings.  Your  staff  here  was  not. 
Your  representatives  in  London  were. 

Mr.  Finletter.  I  was  in  London  at  the 
time.  My  staff  was  not  in  on  the  detailed  dis¬ 
cussions  of  the  British  Government. 

Senator  Tydings.  I  think  you  do  not  in¬ 
tend  to  do  this,  but  the  impression  I  get 
from  your  testimony  is  that  this  figure  that 
you  now  have  before  us  was  the  figure  that 
was  arrived  at  after  discussions.  That  is  cor¬ 
rect.  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Finletter.  That  is  correct. 


Later  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
elicited  from  Mr.  Hoffman,  the  ECA  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  that  Mr.  Hoffman  sug¬ 
gested  a  25-percent  cut,  and  this  was 
generally  agreed  to.  That  is  how  the 
figure  of  $940,000,000  was  arrived  at. 

I  cite  this  testimony,  Mr.  President,  to 
emphasize  that  we  are  not  dealing  with 
a  sacred  figure;  that  if  we  do  not  approve 
it,  the  ECA  program  will  not  collapse 
and  communism  take  over  western 
Europe.  That  suggestion  has  been  made ; 
but  this  is  a  general  proposition  and 
these  figures  are  general.  They  do  not 
involve  eliminating  one  project  or  an¬ 
other,  but  simply  reduce  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  the  British  Empire  to  $940,000,- 
000. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  from  the 
ECA  and  other  sources  that  production  in 
western  Europe  is  now  above  prewar 
levels,  higher  than  before  the  war. 

Recent  elections  in  France  and  Italy 
revealed  sharp  declines  in  the  ranks  of 
communism. 

The  United  States  has  a  moral  obliga¬ 
tion  to  feed  the  hungry,  clothe  the  naked, 
and  relieve  destitution  in  freedom-loving 
countries.  > 

But  we  have  no  obligation,  legal  or 
moral,  to  finance  those  countries  to  new 
heights  of  prosperity — at  the  expense  of 
the  American  taxpayer. 

We  still  live  in  a  competitive  world. 
I  am  opposed  to  taking  the  American 
taxpayer’s  money  to  finance  world-wide 
commerce  for  foreign  countries  in  direct 
competition  with  our  own  merchants, 
and,  in  fact,  in  competition  for  our  own 
American  market. 

Yet  I  believe  that  with  Europe  over 
the  hump  in  postwar  recovery,  the  ECA 
program  now  largely  becomes  a  pro¬ 
gram  to  finance  our  competitors  in  world 
commerce.  No  doubt  this  phase  of  the 
matter  will  be  most  thoroughly  explored 
when  we  consider  the  bill  to  extend  the 
so-called  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act. 

This  ECA  matter  is  not  a  question  of 
what  we  would  like  to  do  to  banish  want 
from  the  face  of  the  globe,  but  a  question 
of  how  much  we  can  afford,  how  much 
deeper  we  must  dig  into  the  pockets  of 
the  American  people.  They  will  become 
more  conscious  of  this  outflow  of  their 
cash  and  goods  as  unemployment  spreads 
within  our  own  land. 

We  find  from  the  record  that  the  totals 
carried  in  the  pending  bill  are  arbitrary 
totals,  fixed  to  suit  the  expansion  plans 
of  the  recipient  countries. 

That  is  my  opinion  as  I  read  the  report, 
and  I  have  gone  into  it  quite  in  detail, 
since  the  colloquy  I  had  with  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smith]  recently 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  when  I  asked 
him  to  attempt  to  justify,  project  by  proj¬ 
ect  the  $940,000,000  allocated  to  the 
British. 

We,  too,  have  large  figures  to  deal  with 
in  our  own  fiscal  situation.  We,  too, 
can  make  arbitrary  ceilings  in  shaping 
the  pattern  of  our  budget.  That  is  how 
we  are  going  to  have  to  figure,  if  we  are 
to  escape  the  tax  increase  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator  has  warned  us  against. 

To  authorize  an  ECA  program  for  15 
months,  with  an  indefinite  period  beyond 
that  in  the  $150,000,000  to  be  allowed 
after  June  30,  1950,  would  be  in  my  opin¬ 


ion,  an  unwise  action,  in  view  of  the  un¬ 
certainty  of  our  own  domestic  situation. 

We  do  not  know  with  certainty  what 
conditions  will  be  a  year  from  now — 
much  less  than  15  months  from  now. 
We  make  our  major  appropriations  on  a 
yearly  basis,  and  operate  our  Govern¬ 
ment  on  a  fiscal-year  basis. 

To  have  the  12  months  for  ECA  begin 
on  April  3,  next,  as  I  propose,  would  not 
alter  the  year’s  basis  for  comparison  and 
bookkeeping  purposes.  The  12  months’ 
period  I  propose  simply  would  end  in 
April  1950. 

Congress  will  be  in  session  next  Janu¬ 
ary  and  then  we  can  take  another  search¬ 
ing  look  at  ECA,  in  the  light  of  condi¬ 
tions  abroad  and  at  home. 

By  putting  ECA  on  a  yearly  basis,  we 
would  be  required  to  keep  closer  tab  on 
it,  and  be  better  able  to  revise  it  as  con¬ 
ditions  arise,  than  if  we  have  to  wait 
until  the  15  months  have  expired. 

If,  next  January,  we  find  that  ECA 
must  be  continued,  we  certainly  would 
take  that  action. 

There  would  be  no  sudden  termina¬ 
tion  of  ECA  in  April  1950,  under  my 
amendment,  because  long  after  April 
1950,  the  goods  and  supplies  from  our 
factories  and  our  farms  would  continue 
to  flow  to  the  recipient  countries. 

In  fact,  today,  the  pipe  lines  are  full 
and  overflowing.  I  am  informed  the  ECA 
today  has  about  $2  500,000,000  worth  of 
goods  that  have  yet  to  be  shipped,  and  to 
be  paid  for  by  our  Treasury  Department. 

My  information  is  the  ECA  has  allo¬ 
cated  or  earmarked  all  its  funds,  but  that 
many  orders  are  yet  to  be  placed,  and 
many  months  will  be  consumed  in  manu¬ 
facturing  and  processing  these  goods. 

Therefore,  by  adding  this  $2,500,000,000 
to  the  $3,638,000,000  that  I  propose  in  my 
amendment  for  the  next  12  months  there 
will  be  more  than  $6,000,000,000  worth  of 
goods  and  cash  available  to  carry  on 
ECA. 

I  contend  that  the  15  percent  cut  over 
a  12 -month  period  that  I  propose  in  my 
amendment  is  not  drastic.  It  is  no 
more  drastic  than  what  we  propose  to 
do  on  appropriations  for  the  well-being 
and  happiness  of  our  own  people,  as  was 
suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell]  just  a  few  moments  ago. 

On  appropriation  bills  that  have  been 
reported  by  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  I  am  informed,  reductions 
approximating  15  percent  have  been 
made.  That  is  true  with  respect  to 
reclamation  projects  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  appropriation  bill,  and  is 
true  with  respect  to  the  civil  functions 
appropriation  bill,  both  of  which  have 
been  passed  by  the  House  and  sent  to  the 
Senate  with  reductions  below  the  budget 
estimates. 

I  believe  that  we  in  the  Senate  are 
going  to  have  to  do  as  well,  or  better, 
if  we  are  to  avoid  a  tax  increase  or 
go  through  another  black  period  of 
deficit  financing.  If  we  are  to  make 
those  cuts,  we  can  make  them  project 
by  project,  in  the  amount  of  15  percent, 
if  it  is  to  be  done  in  that  way.  I  believe 
cuts  should  be  considered  project  by 
project,  but  I  do  believe  a  pattern  must 
be  set  here  with  respect  to  appropria¬ 
tions. 

A  10-percent  cut  in  ECA,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  would  be  merely  a  token  reduction. 
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It  has  been  suggested  that  the  amount 
of  the  cut  is  not  important;  that  the 
big  thing  we  must  accomplish  in  the 
Senate  is  to  make  it  clear  that  we  can 
think  and  act,  and  do  not  subscribe  that 
any  authorization  presented  to  us  is 
sacred — save,  of  course,  appropriations 
necessary  to  service  our  national  debt, 
and  to  provide  for  war  veterans,  and  our 
national  defense. 

In  the  light  of  all  the  evidence  that 
production  in  western  Europe  is  now  up 
to  prewar  levels — and  even  above  it  in 
some  lines,  I  think  we  need  have  no 
worry  that  a  15-percent  cut  in  ECA  would 
materially  retard  Europe’s  expansion 
program. 

There  is  still  another  reason  I  should 
like  to  give  for  proposing  a  15-percent 
cut,  instead  of  a  token  10-percent  cut — 
and  that  is  that  prices  of  commodities 
have  dropped  substantially  and  the  trend 
is  downward.  That  is  true  of  grain.  I 
know  that,  because  in  my  own  territory 
the  price  of  grain  today  compared  to 
the  price  of  grain  a  year  ago,  has  in 
some  cases  been  reduced  as  much  as  half. 
In  my  opinion,  wher/  the  complete  corn 
crop  is  marketed — and  much  of  the  corn 
is  soft  corn  upon  which  a  loan  cannot 
be  made — it  will  have  a  tremendous  im¬ 
pact  on  the  market.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  a  15-percent  cut  can  easily  be  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  reason  of  reduction  in  prices 
during  the  next  9  months.  Even  with 
such  a  reduction,  by  reason  of  the  drop 
in  prices,  we  would  give  Europe  every¬ 
thing  that  is  being  asked  for  under  the 
ECA  program. 

Every  point  that  our  price  index  drops, 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollars  we 
provide  for  ECA,  rises. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  adopt  my  amendment. 
Its  adoption  will  be  a  signal  to  the  coun¬ 
try  that  we  are  determined  to  bring  our 
national  budget  into  balance  without 
resort  to  higher  taxes  or  deficit  financ¬ 
ing  and  thus  to  help  keep  our  nation 
strong  so  that  we  may  continue  to  do  our 
part  for  all  humanity. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  beginning  of  my 
explanation  of  the  amendment  I  stated 
to  the  distinguished  Vice  President,  who 
is  now  in  the  chair,  that  I  would  ask,  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  statement,  for 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
be  voted  upon  prior  to  the  vote  on  the 
Taft-Russell  amendment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
was  under  the  misapprehension  that  it 
affected  only  the  amendment  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Ohio,  but  upon  reflection  the 
Chair  finds  that  it  goes  beyond  that,  by 
cutting  down  the  period,  so  it  is  not  in 
order  as  a  substitute. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  therefore  suggest 
that  the  Taft  amendment  be  voted  upon 
prior  to  the  vote  on  my  amendment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
cannot  even  offer  it  at  this  time. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  If  that  be  true,  then 
I  send  to  the  desk  another  amendment 
which  I  offer  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Taft  amendment,  which  is  a  straight  15 
percent  reduction  of  the  amounts  in  the 
Taft  amendment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  stated. 


The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  5, 
lines  14  and  15,  it  is  proposed  to  strike 
out  “$1,150,000,000”  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  “$977,500,000.” 

On  page  5,  line  16,  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  “$4,280,000,000”  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  “$3,638,000,000.” 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
as  well  as  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  a 
question.  The  amendment,  while  a 
single  one,  affects  two  separate  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  bill.  Is  it  the  purpose  in 
each  chse  to  have  the  amendment  voted 
on  as  a  whole? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Yes. 

Mr.  TAFT.  My  intention  was  to  ask 
that  my  amendments  be  voted  on  as  one 
amendment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  both  amendments  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  single  amendment.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  is  in  order  as  an  amendment  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft]  for  himself  and 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell], 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  speak  upon  my  amendment.  I  think 
the  subject  has  been  thoroughly  cov¬ 
ered.  I  shall  not  detain  the  Senate  at 
all  except  to  show  what  the  figures  are. 
The  over-all  cut  on  a  15-percent  basis 
will  provide  a  reduction  of  $814,500,000. 
The  reduction  under  the  Taft  amend¬ 
ment  would  be  $543,000,000.  There  is  a 
difference  of  $271,500,000  between  the 
two  amendments.  I  believe  that  each 
and  every  argument  that  applies  to  one 
amendment  applies  to  the  other,  unless 
we  want  to  consider  the  Taft-Russell 
amendment  to  be  simply  a  token  re¬ 
duction. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
prepared  a  short  statement  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Taft-Russell  amendment. 
I  had  expected  to  vote  for  that  amend¬ 
ment,  but  cannot  do  so  because  of  a 
pair  I  have  with  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr] 
who  will  be  absent  the  remainder  of  the 
evening.  In  view  of  the  fact  that,  as  I 
understand,  the  Taft-Russell  amend¬ 
ment  has  been  amended  by  another 
amendment  which  was  just  offered,  I  will 
defer  offering  the  statement  I  have  pre¬ 
pared  in  support  of  the  Taft-Russell 
amendment.  I  do  so  by  reason  of  the 
parliamentary  situation.  As  I  under¬ 
stand,  the  Wherry  amendment  to  the 
Taft-Russell  amendment  is  to  be  voted 
on  first? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  would  be  voted  on  first,  as  it  is 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Then  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  will  next  be  voted  upon? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  the  first 
amendment  is  defeated,  then  the  next 
vote  will  be  on  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia.  If  the  first  amendment 
should  be  adopted,  of  course  it  would  take 
the  place  of  the  other  amehdment. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  I  so  understand. 


In  view  of  the  pair  which  I  have  with 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  and  the  fact  that  I  had  in¬ 
tended  to  support  the  Taft-Russell 
amendment,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  following  my 
remarks  a  brief  statement  which  I  have 
prepared.  I  do  that  because,  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Appropriations  subcommittee 
which  will  later  consider  this  legislation 
so  far  as  the  funds  are  concerned,  I 
wish  to  make  my  position  perfectly  clear, 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee  in 
determining  the  amount  of  the  appropri¬ 
ation  should  consider  the  reduction  in 
prices  which  has  occurred  since  the  es¬ 
timates  were  made. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR  MAYBANK 

It  is  my  purpose  to  vote  for  the  Taft- 
Russell  amendment  to  curtail  the  author¬ 
ization  bill  of  the  ECA  program  by  10  per¬ 
cent. 

—  In  the  past  I  have  supported  foreign-aid 
programs  and  various  loans  which  the  Con¬ 
gress  authorized,  but  at  the  present  time  it 
is  my  opinion  that  even  with  a  10-percent 
curtailment  in  funds,  the  dollars  in  purchas¬ 
ing  value  will  be  greater  than  the  10-percent 
curtailment. 

Everyone  knows  that  we  are  in  a  re¬ 
cession,  and  everyone  knows  further  that  the 
price  of  cotton,  cottonseed,  soybeans,  wheat, 
corn,  hogs  and  all  agricultural  products  of 
major  importance  have  declined  from  20  per¬ 
cent  to  more  than  100  percent.  Hence, 
naturally,  greater  quantities  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  for  ECA  with  fewer  dollars. 

It  will  be  my  further  purpose  as  a  member 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  unless 
there  is  a  substantial  recovery  among  the 
producers  of  this  country,  to  vote  for  an 
additional  reduction  in  keeping  with  the 
purchasing  value  of  the  dollar.  More  impor¬ 
tant,  from  a  tax  standpoint,  as  has  been 
clearly  stated  on  the  Senate  floor  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Georgia,  Senator  George, 
we  will  be  faced  with  a  deficit,  and  unless 
curtailments  are  made,  additional  taxes  will 
have  to  be  placed  upon  the  already  over¬ 
burdened  taxpayers.  This  would  result  in  a 
greater  recession.  I  shall  oppose  any  new 
taxes  unless  we  make  curtailment  of  unnec¬ 
essary  expenditures.  I  hope,  therefore,  that 
those  who  will  be*  willing  to  vote  for  the 
full  authorization  will,  when  the  time  comes, 
also  be  willing  to  vote  for  additional  taxes 
to  carry  out  the  program  unless  we  have  a 
great  recovery  in  the  United  States  of 
America. 

The  recent  action  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  in  lessening  marginal  requirements  on 
the  exchanges  in  evidence  of  the  situation 
confronting  us.  Also  last  month  after  con¬ 
ferences  in  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com¬ 
mittee,  because  of  the  recession,  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  Board  extended  the  time  pay¬ 
ment  on  automobiles,  and  further  reduced 
the  down  payment  on  durable  goods  which, 
are  now  in  oversupply. 

I  make  this  statement  because  I  desire  to 
go  on  record  as  favoring  a  curtailment  not 
only  now  when  the  authorization  bill  is  be¬ 
fore  us,  but  also  to  curtail  the  appropriation 
as  a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Often  I  have  heard  it  said  that  an  authori¬ 
zation  bill  does  not  mean  that  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee  has  to  appropriate  the 
full  amount,  but  usually  I  have  found  the 
public  favors  the  expenditures  recommended 
by  the  authorization  bill  on  the  theory  that 
we  are  honor  bound.  We  now  have  before  us 
in  the  Appropriations  Committee  a  large 
request  for  funds  because  of  a  Treasury  De- 
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partment  authorization  bill  passed  last  year 
to  purchase  materials. 

Nothing  worse  could  happen  for  the  econ¬ 
omy  of  the  country  at  this  time  than  to  have 
Congress  place  additional  taxes  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

Approximately  70  percent  of  our  appropria¬ 
tions  are  now  earmarked  for  debt  service,  the 
various  defense  units  of  the  Government, 
veterans'  care  and  for  pensions.  These  items 
cannot  be  reduced,  as  they  are  obligations 
and  for  the  defense  of  the  country.  Hence, 
only  a  small  pereent  of  the  total  budget — 
some  30  percent— dan  be  reduced.  No  one 
knows  what  the  trend  of  business  will  be  6 
months  from  now,  but  everyone  knows  that 
it  is  on  the  down  grade,  and  unless  some¬ 
thing  is  done  to  aid  the  taxpayers  and  busi¬ 
ness  it  will  continue. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  un¬ 
able  to  accept  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Wherry] 
to  my  amendment.  I  have  only  one  criti¬ 
cism  to  make  of  his  remarks.  The  10- 
percent  reduction  proposed  in  the 
amendment  which  has  been  offered  on 
behalf  of  the  junior  Senator  from  Geor¬ 
gia  and  myself  is  not  a  token  reduction. 
It  is  a  reduction  of  consequence.  It  is  a 
reduction  which  involves  $540,000,000, 
and  $540,000,000  “is  not  hay.” 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Wherry]  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft]  on  be¬ 
half  of  himself  and  the  junior  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  . 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  I  suggest  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names : 


Anderson 

Holland 

Mumjt 

Brewster 

Humphrey 

Murray 

Bricker 

Hunt 

.Neely 

Butler 

Ives 

O’Conor 

Byrd 

Jenner 

O’Mahoney 

Capehart 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Pepper 

Chapman 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Robertson 

Chavez 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Russell 

Connally 

Kem 

Saltonstall 

Cordon 

Kilgore 

Smith,  Maine 

Donnell 

Knowland 

Sparkman 

Douglas 

Langer 

Stennis 

Downey 

Lodge 

Taft 

Ecton 

Long 

Thomas,  Utah 

Ellender 

Lucas 

Thye 

Ferguson 

McCarran 

Tobey 

Fulbright 

McCarthy 

Ty  dings 

George 

McClellan 

Vandenberg 

Gillette 

McFarland 

Watkins 

Green 

McKellar 

Wherry 

Gurney 

McMahon 

Wiley 

Hayden 

Martin 

Williams 

Hendrickson 

Maybank 

Withers 

Hickenlooper 

Miller 

Young 

Hill 

Millikin 

Hoey 

Morse 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Seventy-six 
Senators  having  answered  to  their 
names,  a  quorum  is  present. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Wherry]  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Taft],  for  himself  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]. 

For  the  information  of  the  Senate,  the 
amendment  to  the  amendment  will  be 
read. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  In  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio 


[Mr.  Taft],  for  himself  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  in  line  2, 
it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  “$1,035,000,- 
000”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “$977,- 
500,000”;  and  in  line  4  to  strike  out  “$3,- 
852,000,000”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
“$3,638,000,000.” 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
desire  to  detain  the  Senate  any  great 
length  of  time  in  regard  to  this  amend¬ 
ment.  I  simply  desire  to  say  that  the 
amendment  would  merely  increase  by 
another  5  percent  the  cut  proposed  by 
the  so-called  Taft  amendment. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  Taft  amendment. 
Of  course,  if  Senators  decide  that  a  cut 
of  10  percent  or  15  percent  can  be  made, 
a  cut  of  20  percent  could  just  as  well  be 
made.  However,  I  am  unalterably  op¬ 
posed  to  these  meat-ax  reductions,  as 
proposed  in  this  case  by  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  to 
the  so-called  Taft  amendment.  There 
is  not  a  single  fact  to  support  this  kind  of 
reduction.  In  the  studied  opinion  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois,  this  is  a  most 
irresponsible  and  most  unsound  way  to 
legislate.  The  amendment  should  be 
defeated,  and  I  feel  sure  it  will  be. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  yeas 
and  nays  having  been  ordered,  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  I  un¬ 
derstand  that  after  this  amendment  is 
voted  on,  we  shall  have  an  opportunity, 
provided  the  amendment  is  defeated,  to 
vote  on  the  Taft-Russell  amendment.  Is 
that  correct? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  is  the 
assumption.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerl:  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  (when  his  name  was  called) . 
I  have  a  pair  with  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Thomas],  who  is 
absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate.  If  he  were 
present,  he  would  vote  “nay.”  As  I  in¬ 
tend  to  vote  the  same  way  I  am  at  lib¬ 
erty  to  vote.  I  vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  MAYBANK  (when  his  name  was 
called).  I  have  a  pair  with  the  junior 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr],  who 
is  absent  on  public  business.  If  he  were 
present  he  would  vote  “nay.”  Since  I 
also  intend  to  vote  “nay”  I  am  free  to 
vote.  I  vote  “nay.” 

The  roll  call  was  concluded. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  have  a  pair  with  the 
junior  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Baldwin].  If  he  were  present,  he  would 
vote  “nay.”  If  I  were  permitted  to  vote, 
I  would  vote  “yea.”  I  therefore  with¬ 
hold  my  vote. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  announce  that  on  this 
vote  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Eastland],  who  is  necessarily  absent,  is 
paired  with  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Malone].  If  present,  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  would  vote  “nay,”  and 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  would  vote 
“yea.” 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Taylor],  who  is  necessarily  absent, 
is  paired  with  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  who  is  absent  on  public  business. 
If  present,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  would 


vote  “yea,”  and  the  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  would  votfe  “nay.” 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Frear]  is  absent  on  public  business,  and 
if  present  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Wag¬ 
ner]  is  necessarily  absent,  and  if  present 
would  vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Bald¬ 
win]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate, 
and  his  pair  with  -the  Senate  from  Ne¬ 
braska  [Mr.  Butler]  has  been  previously 
announced. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Bridgeses  absent  because  of  illness  in 
his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Flanders]  is  necessarily  absent.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Schoeppel]  is  absent  on  official  busies? 
and  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Smith],  who  is  absent  be¬ 
cause  of  illness.  If  present  and  voting, 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Schoep¬ 
pel]  would  vote  “yea”  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smith]  would  vote 
“nay.” 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Ma¬ 
lone]  is  unavoidably  detained  and  is 
paired  with  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Eastland],  If  present  and  voting 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Malone] 
would  vote  “yea”  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland]  would  vote 
“nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  14, 


nays  68,  not 

voting  14,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 14 

Brewster 

Ecton 

Langer 

Bricker 

Ellender 

Martin 

Byrd 

Jenner 

Wherry 

Cain 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Williams 

Capehart 

Kem 

NAYS— 68 

Aiken 

Hunt 

Murray 

Anderson 

Ives 

Neely 

Chapman 

Johnson,  Colo. 

O’Conor 

Chavez 

Johnson,  Tex. 

O’Mahoney 

Connally 

Kefauver 

Pepper 

Cordon 

Kilgore 

Reed 

Donnell 

Knowland 

Robertson 

Douglas 

Lodge 

Russell 

Downey 

Long 

Saltonstall 

Ferguson 

Lucas 

Smith,  Maine 

Fulbright 

McCarran 

Sparkman 

George 

McCarthy 

Stennis 

Gillette 

McClellan 

Taft 

Graham 

McFarland 

Thomas,  Utah 

Green 

McGrath 

Thye 

Gurney 

McKellar 

Tobey 

Hayden 

McMahon 

Tydings 

Hendrickson 

Magnuson 

Vandenberg 

Hickenlooper 

Maybank 

Watkins 

Hill 

Miller 

Wiley 

Hoey 

Millikin 

Withers 

Holland 

Morse 

Young 

Humphrey 

Mundt 

NOT  VOTING— 

■14 

Baldwin 

Frear 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Bridges 

Kerr 

Taylor 

Butler 

Malone 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Eastland 

Myers 

Wagner 

Handers 

Schoeppel 

So  Mr.  Wherry’s  amendment  to  the 
amendment  of  Mr.  Taft  and  Mr.  Rus¬ 
sell  was  rejected. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Taft]  for  himself  and  the  junior 
Senator  from  Gerorgia  [Mr.  Russell], 
Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  address  the  Senate  with  refer- 
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ence  to  the  argument  which  has  been 
advanced  that  we  should  make  no  cut 
in  the  authorization,  because  that  func¬ 
tion  properly  belongs  to  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee.  That  argument  has 
been  made  repeatedly.  It  was  made  last 
year.  It  was  made  then  and  was  made 
this  year  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Vandenberg],  who, 
in  debate  with  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Bridges],  then  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee,  said: 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  ask¬ 
ing  me  about  the  function  of  the  Appropri¬ 
ations  Committee;  and  I  hope  I  have  indi¬ 
cated  to  him  that  I  consider  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  not  only  a  freedom  to  act,  but  a 
responsibility  to  act. 

But  within  that  authorization  there  is  not 
only  freedom,  I  repeat,  but  a  duty  not  only 
upon  the  Senator’s  committee  but  certainly 
upon  the  so-called  watchdog  committee,  if 
it  shall  be  created  under  the  terms  of  this 
bill,  to  provide  a  scrutiny  of  this  entire  en¬ 
terprise,  which  cannot  be  detailed  too  com¬ 
pletely  to  satisfy  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

I  answered  that  argument  at  that  time 
in  this  way: 

Mr.  Taft.  Mr.  President,  of  course,  I  con¬ 
sidered  this  question  before  offering  the 
amendment  to  the  authorization  bill. 

I  quite  agree  that  legally  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee  can  do  anything  it  pleases. 
It  can  appropriate  nothing,  if  it  wishes  to  do 
so.  But  I  think  in  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  if  this  bill  is  passed  without  my 
amendment,  the  European  countries  will 
consider  that  it  is  an  undertaking  to  give 
$5,300,000,000.  I  think  every  newspaper  in 
the  country  will  condemn  the  Appropriations 
Committee  if  it  does  not  thereafter  vote  to 
give  $5,300,000,000,  after  the  passage  of  this 
particular  bill,  if  my  amendment  is  not  added 
to  it. 

So  while  I  agree  as  to  the  legal  position,  I 
do  feel  very  strongly  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  will  not  be  a  free  agent  if  this  bill 
is  passed  without  my  amendment,  but  will 
for  all  practical  purposes  be  compelled  to 
adopt  the  full  figure. 

That  position  was  supported  by  the 
newspapers  of  the  country  when  the  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee  of  the  House 
undertook  to  reduce  the  amount  which 
had  been  authorized  by  both  Houses  of 
Congress.  I  should  like  to  read  what 
some  of  those  newspapers  said  at  that 
time.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  front-page 
editorial  appearing  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  which,  so  far  as  I  re¬ 
member,  is  the  only  front-page  editorial 
that  newspaper  has  run  in  many  years. 
I  read  from  that  editorial: 

The  action  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  cutting  the  ERP  appropriation  com¬ 
promised  the  pledged  word  of  the  United 
States,  undermined  the  structure  of  the 
Marshall  plan,  and  thereby  threatened  the 
safety  of  the  United  States  in  the  years  that 
lie  ahead. 

In  other  words,  the  position  which  one 
of  the  leading  newspapers  of  New  York 
took  was  that  we  had  violated  our 
pledged  word  after  we  had  carefully  con¬ 
sidered  the  amount  in  the  authorization 
bill  and  had  failed  to  appropriate  the 
amount.  Of  course  it  is  not  legally  true, 
but  for  practical  purposes  it  is  true.  For 
practical  purposes  the  European  coun¬ 
tries  do  not  understand  the  difference 
between  an  authorization  and  an  appro¬ 
priation.  Most  Americans  do  not  un¬ 


derstand  it.  Certainly,  some  editors, 
who  are  a  very  intelligent  group,  do  not 
understand  the  difference. 

I  read  from  the  Press  Herald  of  Port¬ 
land,  Maine: 

The  whole  matter  had  been  thoroughly 
fought  out  on  the  floor  when  authorization 
of  the  Administration’s  plan  was  voted;  and 
it  was  assumed  as  a  matter  of  course  that 
actual  voting  of  the  sums  necessary  to  do  the 
job  authorized  would  follow  as  a  routine 
matter. 

An  editorial  in  the  Scripps-Howard 
paper  here,  the  Washington  News,  is 
headed  “The  House  welshes.” 

In  other  words,  the  House  went  back 
on  the  promise  made  in  the  authoriza¬ 
tion.  The  editorial  says,  further: 

The  leaders  of  the  House  know  the  au¬ 
thors  of  the  plan  are  Secretary  Marshall  and 
their  own  Senator  Vandenberg.  They  know 
the  facts  were  checked  by  international  con¬ 
ferences,  by  16  foreign  nations — 

Just  as  today — 

by  the  executive  departments  of  our  Gov¬ 
ernment —  ' 

Just  as  today — 

by  Congressional  committees  and  by  the 
special  Harriman  committee  of  distinguished 
private  citizens.  They  know  that  no  legis¬ 
lation  of  the  kind  ever  has  had  such  pro¬ 
longed,  thorough,  and  objective  study  as 
this. 

It  undermines  the  spirit  of  our  allies  and 
their  confidence  in  us.  After  they  had  been 
lifted  up  by  our  promises,  they  are  knocked 
down  again.  They  accepted  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  of  this  money  by  Congress  in  good  faith. 
Now  at  best  they  will  say  we  mean  well 
but  are  so  fickle  and  unreliable  our  word  can 
not  be  trusted.  Others  will  say  we  delib¬ 
erately  tricked  them,  as  Russia  predicted. 

That  is  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
all  the  Scripps-Howard  newspapers  in 
many  States  throughout  the  Nation.  It 
is  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  powerful 
newspaper  chains  in  the  United  States, 
and  has  one  of  the  best-informed  edi¬ 
torial  staffs  in  the  United  States. 

I  read  from  the  Detroit  Post: 

When  Congress,  in  April,  passed  the  Euro¬ 
pean  recovery  bill,  it  authorized  appropria¬ 
tion  for  the  first  12  months  of  $6,533,000,000 
for  foreign  aid.  This  was  done  after  the 
House  and  Senate  committees  had  held 
exhaustive  hearings — 

Just  as  today — 

This  was  done  after  House  and  Senate  com¬ 
mittees  had  held  exhaustive  hearings,  had 
delved  deeply  into  the  computations  and  esti¬ 
mates  both  of  the  European  participants  and 
of  American  Government  experts.  The  final 
judgment  of  both  Houses,  entered  upon  that 
careful  basis,  was  for  6,533,000,000. 

Those  who  attempted  to  make  the  cut 
were  charged  practically  with  treason  for 
having  repudiated  the  promise  made  by 
the  United  States  Government. 

A  Washington  Post  editorial  of  June 
8  said: 

There  is  one  man  in  the  Kremlin  who  must 
have  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief  when  he  heard 
about  the  cut  in  the  ECA  appropriation — 

And  so  forth.  The  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press  heads  its  editorial  “The  betrayal  of 
ERP,”  and  says: 

There  is  nothing  sacred  about  any  particu¬ 
lar  amount,  but  Congress  after  careful  and 
prolonged  study  by  the  appropriate  commit¬ 
tees  settled  on  $6,500,000,000  for  European 
and  Asiatic  reconstruction  and  relief  for  next 


year.  For  the  appropriations  committee  to 
overrule  that  decision  is  indefensible. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  continue 
reading  editorials,  but  I  think  with  the 
exception  of  one  newspaper,  the  action 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  cut  down  the  ERP  appro¬ 
priation  as  determined  by  the  authoriza¬ 
tion,  was  condemned.  It  was  said  to  be 
a  repudiation  of  the  promises  made  by 
the  authorization.  Exactly  the  same 
thing  will  happen  this  year,  if  we  vote 
down  this  amendment  and  the  Appro¬ 
priation  Committee  attempts  success¬ 
fully  to  cut  the  appropriation.  Of 
course  those  who  make  such  statements 
are  not  legally  correct.  We  know  the 
distinction.  But  the  argument  will  be 
made  now,  as  it  was  made  a  year  ago, 
that  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
is  bound  by  the  action  of  the  Senate  and 
House  in  fixing  on  an  amount,  after 
careful  committee  consideration,  as  the 
amount  that  should  be  appropriated. 

To  a  certain  extent  they  are  right,  be¬ 
cause  this  is  not  the  ordinary  case  of  an 
appropriation.  We  authorize  a  program 
to  cost  so  much  for  period  of  5  or  10 
years,  and  of  course  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  has  to  reexamine  it  each 
year.  Here  is  an  authorization  for  only 
1  year,  and  the  conditions  upon  which 
we  fix  the  authorization  are  exactly  the 
same  conditions  that  will  be  before  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  when  they 
undertake  to  appropriate.  Of  course, 
they  may  differ  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  but  the  circumstances 
they  will  have  before  them  will  be  the 
same,  and  they  will  not  know  a  thing 
more  about  what  the  amount  should  be 
when  they  get  through  than  we  know 
now,  or  than  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  knew. 

There  have  come  back  from  Europe 
those  who  know  most  about  conditions 
there.  Every  prominent  official  in  the 
ECA  has  testified  before  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations.  Books  and  docu¬ 
ments  have  been  prepared  dealing  with 
each  country,  justifying,  so  far  as  they 
could  be  justified,  the  estimates  pre¬ 
sented.  Exactly  the  same  facts  will  be 
before  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

When  we  decide  on  this  matter,  we 
have  in  effect  fixed  the  policy,  and  un¬ 
less  we  reduce  the  sum,  as  I  see  it,  the 
policy  is  that  we  shall  make  up  the  ex¬ 
port  deficits  of  the  various  countries  in 
Europe  as  they  have  figured  them  and 
handed  them  to  the  ERP,  and  as  the  ERP 
has  approved  them. 

It  is  said  that  there  will  be  a  decrease 
in  prices,  that  the  Committee  on  Appro¬ 
priations  perhaps  will  find  that  lower 
prices  justify  a  somewhat  smaller  appro¬ 
priation.  Whether  prices  shall  be  a  lit¬ 
tle  lower  or  not,  the  Committee  on  Ap¬ 
propriations  will  be  making  just  as  much 
of  a  guess  in  the  month  of  April  as  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  made 
presumably  in  the  month  of  March,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  going  to  have  to  guess  the 
prices  for  the  next  15  months,  and  no 
person  on  earth  can  do  that  and  be  sure 
he  is  accurate. 

The  question  of  a  reduction  in  prices 
is  a  question  to  be  considered  by  the 
Executive,  and  to  the  extent  that  he  can 
get  a  reduction  in  prices  he  ought  to 
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spend  that  much  less  than  Congress  ap¬ 
propriates  or  authorizes.  I  do  not  think 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  in  that 
regard  will  be  any  better  off  than  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  has 
been. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Hoffman  does  not 
admit  the  claim  that  there  should  be  any 
reduction  in  the  appropriation  because 
of  a  change  in  prices,  because  he  says 
in  his  review  of  prices : 

The  results  of  this  reduction  are  that  the 
estimate  of  the  total  cost  of  our  goods  to  be 
shipped  to  Europe  from  the  dollar  areas  in 
1949-50  might  be  reduced  by  about 
$35,000,000— 

A  mere  nothing  when  we  take  into 
consideration  the  total  of  the  appropria¬ 
tion.  , 

The  estimate  of  European  earnings 
through  the  export  of  goods  to  the  Western 
Hemisphere  will  have  to  be  reduced  by  at 
iSast  twenty-five  to  thirty  million  dollars, 
and  therefore  the  only  possible  reduction  In 
the  estimate  of  the  net  figure  would  be  of 
the  order  of  five  to  ten  million  dollars. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Hoffman  says  what 
I  have  said  before,  that  this  whole  mat¬ 
ter  is  based  on  taking  the  foreign  figures, 
and  the  plans  of  the  foreign  countries 
for  exports  and  imports,  and  making  up 
the  difference  between  them  through  the 
advance  of  American  dollars.  He  says 
we  will  not  get  any  benefit  from  the  re¬ 
duction  of  prices  because  they  will  have 
their  prices  reduced,  so  their  deficits  will 
be  just  the  same  as  they  were  when  they 
started. 

He  at  least  does  not  admit  that  lower 
prices  are  going  to  make  any  difference 
in  the  total  net  result,  and  he  is  right, 
unless  we  repudiate  the  theory  of  a  bal¬ 
ance,  and  that  is  what  we  can  do  by 
adopting  the  amendment.  We  can  repu¬ 
diate  the  theory  that  we  are  bound  to 
make  up  whatever  the  deficits  may  be  of 
these  foreign  countries  under  the  plans 
they  happen  to  have  made.  Unless  we 
do  that,  we  accept  the  theory,  and  I  do 
not  see  how  any  reduction  can  be  justi¬ 
fied  by  the  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mich¬ 
igan,  in  effect,  today  said  the  same  thing, 
that  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  whole 
amount  in  order  to  do  what  is  proposed 
in  the  particular  way  outlined,  or  it  will 
not  serve  the  purpose  intended.  The  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Smith]  the  other  day  stated  the 
matter  very  clearly: 

The  measure  of  the  amount  of  aid  can 
therefore  be  stated  very  simply  as  the 
amount  of  necessary  dollar  purchases  for 
which  they  themselves  cannot  earn  the  dol¬ 
lars.  So  far  as  they  can  earn  the  dollars 
they  are  trying  to  do  so.  The  dollars  which 
they  need  for  their  imports,  over  and  above 
the  dollars  they  earn  for  their  exports,  con¬ 
stitute  the  adverse  balance  of  payments. 
Roughly  speaking,  this  is  the  gap  which  the 
United  States  must  finance  if  we  are  to  make 
recovery  possible. 

I  utterly  deny  the  correctness  of  that 
theory. 

Certainly  it  is  wrong  to  say  that  they 
cannot  change  their  plans,  cannot 
change  their  capital  exports,  cannot 
change  their  consumption.  Of  course 
they  can  change  them,  and  they  will 
change  them  if  they  have  to.  They  fit 


them,  necessarily,  to  the  money  we  ad¬ 
vance. 

Mr.  Hoffman  a  few  days  ago  submitted 
a  list  of  commodities  to  be  shipped.  It 
was  put  into  the  Record  by  the  distin* 
guished  Senator  from  Texas  this  week, 
and  I  have  here  the  list  of  the  commodi¬ 
ties.  They  add  up  to  $4,280,000,000, 
which  is  exactly  the  same  figure  reached 
through  the  balance-of-payments  the¬ 
ory. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Michigan  said  that  the  pend¬ 
ing  amendment  had  not  been  considered 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
If  it  was  not  considered  by  that  com¬ 
mittee,  the  committee  did  not  do  its  duty, 
because  it  was  its  duty  to  examine  as 
critically  as  possible  the  demand  for 
$5,430,000,000  to  be  authorized  for  goods 
to  be  shipped  to  foreign  countries,  $5,- 
430,000,000  to  come  out  of  the  pockets  of 
American  taxpayers.  Of  course,  this  was 
under  consideration  by  the  committee 
when  it  fixed  this  amount. 

My  objection  is  that  the  committee  ac¬ 
cepted,  without  dotting  an  “i”  or  cross¬ 
ing  a  “t,”  the  amount  submitted  by  the 
ECA.  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  says  they  have  screened  the 
figure  very  carefully,  and  have  submitted 
it  to  the  committee,  and  that  it  will  be 
a  repudiation  of  good  faith,  or  something 
of  the  kind,  if  we  do  not  accept  it.  If 
we  followed  that  theory  we  never  could 
cut  any  appropriation.  Every  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Government  comes  to  Con¬ 
gress  with  a  carefully  prepared  budget 
which  they  are  sincerely  convinced  is 
necessary  for  the  work  they  are  doing. 
Every  single  appropriation  request  is 
screened  by  the  Budget  Bureau,  then 
submitted  to  the  Congress,  and  certainly 
we  are  free  to  look  at  the  request  and 
decide  whether  it  shall  be  reduced  in  the 
over-all  interest  of  the  country,  and  a 
reasonably  balanced  budget,  if  it  becomes 
necessary  to  reduce  the  amount. 

What  I  have  been  trying  to  do  is  to 
break  down  the  theory  that  the  amount 
authorized  in  the  bill  is  sacred.  I  think 
all  our  appropriations  should  be  reduced, 
and  in  this  case  in  particular  I  think  it  is 
highly  desirable  that  we  authorize  a 
lesser  amount  than  we  authorized  last 
year.  Last  year  we  authorized  about 
$5,000,000,000.  With  the  total  we  are 
now  considering  it  is  about  $5,430,000,000. 

It  is  said  it  is  for  15  months,  but  as  a 
practical  matter,  having  given  the 
$5,000,000,000,  we  are  now  handing  Mr. 
Hoffman  $5,400,000,000,  which  at  any 
time  after  the  1st  of  July  he  may  commit 
to  the  participating  nations.  The  money 
he  has  is  in  one  lump  sum.  It  does  not 
flow  out  month  by  month  necessarily. 
We  are  actually  increasing  the  appro¬ 
priation  this  year. 

I  should  like  to  establish  definitely  that 
we  are  on  the  road  to  cut  down  the  ap¬ 
propriations,  that  we  are  not  permanent¬ 
ly  undertaking  to  grant  to  Europe  the 
same  standard  of  shipments  which  we 
have  followed  during  the  past  year,  par¬ 
ticularly  as  we  know  that,  according  to 
the  universal  testimony,  production  in 
the  participating  countries  has  increased, 
that  all  the  countries  are  very  much  bet¬ 
ter  off,  and  do  not  need  the  aid  in  the 
amount  which  would  be  given  to  them 
by  the  bill. 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  The  Senator  has  re¬ 
peated  what  I  understood  him  to  say  in 
his  remarks  yesterday  about  there  being 
an  increase  in  the  appropriation.  Will 
the  Senator  clarify  that,  because  I  had 
understood  from  the  Senator  from  Mich¬ 
igan  that  the  amount  for  15  months 
would  be  less  than  the  amount  for  the 
previous  period.  I  should  like  to  know 
what  the  Senator  from  Ohio  had  in  mind. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  thought  I  made  it  clear. 
For  the  first  period  it  was  $5,055,000,000. 
But  for  practical  purposes  it  is  a  larger 
amount  than  we  provided  before.  We 
.are  actually  today  authorizing  more 
of  the  American  taxpayers’  money  than 
we  authorized  last  year.  Yes;  it  is  to 
be  spread  over  15  months,  but  that  is 
comparatively  a  minor  matter.  It  can  all 
be  obligated  in  the  next  10  or  12  months 
if  it  is  desired  to  do  so.  It  can  be  obli¬ 
gated,  but  it  cannot  be  spent,  I  believe, 
except  month  by  month. 

Mr.  William  C.  Foster,  Ambassador  at 
Large  to  the  Economic  Cooperation  Ad¬ 
ministration  arrived  yesterday  in  New 
York.  He  opposed  this  amendment.  He 
declared  that  the  $5,580,000,000  proposed 
for  the  program  in  the  next  15  months 
was  just  about  sufficient  to  maintain  the 
present  aid  level — not  to  reduce  but  to 
maintain  the  present  aid  level.  That  is 
what  in  effect  the  bill  does.  It  in  effect 
continues  this  aid  at  almost  exactly  the 
same  amount  as  before.  Are  we  ever 
going  to  get  back  to  a  point  where  we 
can  gradually  reduce  the  appropriation? 
It  seems  to  me  that  unless  we  are  willing, 
by  our  vote  now,  to  say,  “You  had  $5,- 
000,000,000  last  year,  and  this  year  you 
will  get  a  little  less,”  I  do  not  believe  we 
can  ever  hope  to  get  back  on  a  basis 
wher^  we  will  ever  get  rid  of  this  burden 
of  $5,000,000,000  a  year. 

It  is  said  that  the  proposed  cut  is  an 
across-the-board  cut.  What  other  kind 
of  a  cut  would  Senators  make?  How 
would  Senators  cut  this  proposed  appro¬ 
priation?  If  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee  dared  to  make  a  cut  at  all  it  would 
be  an  across-the-board  cut.  It  may  not 
be  a  10-percent  cut,  it  may  be  a  9-percent 
or  a  2-percent  cut,  but  it  has  got  to  be 
an  across-the-board  cut. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  a  selective 
cut.  A  selective  cut  cannot  be  made.  If 
we  are  going  into  this  program  we  must 
give  Mr.  Hoffman  the  power  to  take  the 
reduction  we  make  and  apply  it  in  cases 
where  money  is  least  needed.  That  is  the 
only  way  we  can  hope  to  cut  this  par¬ 
ticular  appropriation.  No  matter  who 
does  it  at  any  time,  if  it  is  ever  done  it  is 
going  to  be  in  that  sense  an  across-the- 
board  cut.  But  it  is  not  an  across-the- 
board  cut.  Mr.  Hoffman  has  the  discre¬ 
tion  to  apply  20  percent  to  one  country, 
cut  aid  to  another  country  off  entirely, 
if  he  wants  to,  and  apply  a  less  reduction 
to  some  other  country,  and  to  allot  the 
money  as  he  thinks  is  most  necessary. 
We  are  simply  saying  to  him,  “We  do  not 
see  how  we  can  afford  the  sum  of  $5,- 
580,000,000.  We  thing  there  should  be  a 
10-percent  cut  if  we  are  going  to  come 
anywhere  near  working  out  the  proper* 
balance  of  our  receipts  and  our  disburse¬ 
ments  in  the  United  States.” 
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After  all,  I  think  the  main  reason  for 
the  reduction  is  that  we  face  a  deficit  in 
the  budget.  If  we  do  not  now  start  on 
this  course,  which  we  can  start  upon 
here,  of  reducing  10  percent,  we  are  go¬ 
ing  to  have  to  increase  the  taxes  on  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  Already  we 
have  a  deficit  of  something  like  $800,000,- 
000,  according  to  the  President’s  budget. 
I  think  the  budget  can  be  cut  about  $3,- 
000,000,000.  We  can  do  that  if  we  can 
cut  10  percent  on  those  things  that  are 
open  to  any  cut  at  all,  and  are  not  direct 
obligations  of  the  Nation.  If  we  cut  the 
budget  $3,000,000,000,  instead  of  making 
a  few  increases,  I  do  not  believe  a  tax 
increase  will  be  necessary.  Otherwise  I 
think  it  will  be. 

I  was  rather  interested  to  see  two  head¬ 
lines  alongside  each  other  in  this  morn¬ 
ing’s  New  York  Times.  One  headline  is: 

President  insists  on  full  ECA  fund;  Sen¬ 
ate  debates  It. 

In  the  next  column  we  find  the  head¬ 
line: 

Biggest  United  States  peril  rests  in  a  defi¬ 
cit,  Truman  declares. 

The  President  takes  the  position,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  correctly  I  think,  that 
a  deficit  is  something  we  cannot  face  and 
should  not  face  in  a  period  of  great  pros¬ 
perity  such  as  we  have  today,  and  that 
if  we  are  going  to  spend  the  money  he 
follows  out  the  logical  conclusion  of  his 
position,  and  says  we  have  got  to  have 
higher  taxes.  The  only  way  I  know  of 
that  we  can  avoid  the  obligation  at  least 
to  impose  heavier  taxes  on  the  American 
people  is  to  make  a  cut  in  this  bill,  and 
make  a  cut  also  in  the  various  domestic 
expenditures.  A  10  percent  cut  would 
just  about  save  us  the  necessity  of  a 
budget  deficit.  I  should  like  to  see  a  15 
percent  or  a  20  percent  cut  in  the  various 
appropriations,  but  unless  we  begin  with 
this  measure,  certainly  the  American 
people,  who  are  interested  in  their  own 
welfare,  are  going  to  say,  “If  you  do  not 
cut  the  foreign  requests,  certainly  you 
should  not  have  cut  the  requests  we  make 
here  at  home  for  the  absolutely  essential 
services  which  we  think  are  necessary 
to  maintain  health  and  welfare  and  the 
continued  progress  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  America.” 

After  all,  Mr.  President,  if  we  really 
want  to  cut,  if  we  really  want  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  new  taxes,  the  way  to  cut  is 
to  cut  when  the  opportunity  is  before  us. 
We  should  not  talk  about  what  we  are  go¬ 
ing  to  do  2  months  from  now  when  the 
Appropriations  Committee  takes  another 
look  at  the  problem,  but  to  settle  down 
now  and  say  that  we  can  cut  just  as 
effectively  now  as  then,  we  can  make  a 
policy  now  just  as  well  as  any  other  time 
on  the  general  principle  of  economy  in 
Government  expenditures. 

I  have  the  highest  regard  for  Mr. 
Hoffman,  but  every  man  who  is  engaged 
in  Government  thinks  that  his  particular 
field  is  obsolutely  necessary,  and  of  course 
he  does  not  like  a  cut  in  the  particular 
expenditures  which  he  asks  us  to  make. 
But  unless  Congress  assumes  that  re- 
ponsibility  we  will  not  make  the  cut. 
What  we  will  do  is  to  impose  on  the 
American  people  additional  taxes  above 


the  very  heavy  burden  that  exists  to¬ 
day — additional  taxes  of  two  or  three  or 
four  or  five  billion  dollars — in  order  to 
give  just  a  little  more  money  to  each  par¬ 
ticipating  country  in  Europe  so  that  we 
may  be  able  to  say  we  have  given  them 
exactly  what  they  really  wanted  and  can 
say,  “We  have  not  cut  anything  off  the 
request  you  made.” 

In  the  case  of  England  this  amount  is 
what  they  asked  in  the  beginning.  They 
came  in  with  a  request  for  the  amount 
included  in  the  bill.  Mr.  Finletter  said 
he  would  like  to  give  them  even  more, 
but  this  amount  is  exactly  what  they  re¬ 
quested.  In  effect,  we  are  telling  the 
people  we  are  not  going  to  turn  down  a 
reguest  made  by  any  foreign  government 
that  asks  us  for  money.  If  they  want 
that  much  money  we  are  going  to  in¬ 
crease  the  taxes  on  our  people  by  large 
sums  of  money,  which  I  think  will  be  a 
serious  deterrent  to  the  progress  of  our 
country.  It  would  be  a  serious  discour¬ 
agement,  particularly  if  we  increase  the 
corporation  tax  from  38  to  50  percent, 
which  is  practically  the  proposal  which 
has  been  made.  That  would  be  a  serious 
discouragement  for  people  to  go  into 
business,  a  serious  discouragement  for 
people  to  create  jobs  for  other  people,  a 
serious  discouragement  to  that  steady 
advance  in  the  investment  of  money  in 
capital  and  machines  and  tools  which  is 
absolutely  essential  if  we  are  going  to 
progress  in  this  country,  if  we  are  going 
to  keep  the  country  strong,  if  we  are  go¬ 
ing  to  keep  the  country  in  a  condition 
where  it  can  move  forward,  as  I  hope,  for 
many  years,  and  at  the  same  time  serv¬ 
ing  within  its  reasonable  ability  to  aid 
the  progress  of  and  give  assistance  to 
other  countries  in  those  respects  where 
we  find  that  our  aid  may  be  more  helpful 
than  simply  the  general  handing  out  of 
money. 

So.,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  we  have  to 
decide  today,  and  not  in  connection  with' 
any  appropriation  bill,  the  question 
whether  we  are  at  this  session  of  the 
Congress  to  take  an  unlimited  view  of 
the  amount  of  money  we  can  authorize 
and  appropriate,  the  amount  of  money 
we  can  pay  out,  the  amount  of  money  we 
can  levy  in  taxes  on  our  own  people. 
Unless  we  are  going  to  take  that  view  I 
think  we  ought  to  begin  now  to  cut  down 
this  particular  expense,  and  vote  the  very 
reasonable  reduction  which  I  think  can 
apply  in  principle  to  all  domestic  ex¬ 
penditures! 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  not  detain  the  Senate  long.  I  have 
not  heretofore  participated  in  the  debate 
except  on  the  opening  day  when  the  com¬ 
mittee  reported  the  bill  to  the  Senate. 
I  have  been  present  in  the  Senate  fairly 
regularly  and  have  heard  all  the  dis¬ 
cussions  on  the  measure. 

At  the  very  beginning  I  should  like  to 
say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  that,  of  course,  I  do  not  relish  levy¬ 
ing  taxes,  I  do  not  relish  making  appro¬ 
priations,  but  I  do  realize  that  there  is 
a  certain  degree  of  responsibility  resting 
upon  me,  as  it  rests  upon  every  other 
Senator,  to  perform  our  duties  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  opportunities  and  resources. 
In  that  connection  I  regard  our  foreign 


relations  as  of  the  highest  importance. 
I  regard  them  of  the  highest  importance 
because  they  so  vitally  touch  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  war  or  of  peace,  and  peace  is  the 
supreme  wish  and  hope  and  aspiration 
of  the  American  people.  They  are  more 
concerned  with  the  question  of  preserv¬ 
ing  the  peace  of  the  world  than  they  are 
with  the  particular  brackets  in  which 
they  find  their  financial  resources  at 
the  moment. 

A  year  ago  the  Congress  enacted  the 
ERP  bill,  or  the  Marshall  plan  bill.  It 
was  greeted  with  enthusiasm  when  first 
proposed  by  General  Marshall.  This  year 
which  is  the  beginning  of  the  second 
year,  is  probably  the  most  vital  and  most 
important  year  in  all  the  4  years  which 
were  originally  planned  for  the  operation 
of  this  program.  The  first  year  was  an 
experimental  year.  We  were  in  new 
ground.  We  went  forth  with  uncharted 
journeys  before  us.  Today  the  officials 
who  have  been  in  charge  of  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  this  plan  have  had  a  year’s 
experience  in  its  operation.  They  know 
a  great  deal  more  now  than  they  did 
then.  I  think  their  views  and  their 
testimony  are  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
the  Senate. 

I  suppose  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Taft]  and  other  Senators  who  favor  this 
reduction  feel  that  they  know  better 
about  what  it  is  going  to  cost  properly 
to  operate  the  plan;  they  know  better 
as  to  what  the  resources  of  the  various 
countries  are;  they  know  better  how 
much  each  country  can  produce  in  aid 
of  this  program,  than  do  the  administra¬ 
tors  and  the  officials  who  have  had  it  in 
charge. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say  for  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  that  it 
considered  these  questions  most  care¬ 
fully  and  diligently.  Members  of  the 
committee  have  attended  the  debates  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  They  have  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  welfare  of  this 
program.  Senators  complain  that  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  did  not 
consider  some  particular  amendment.  I 
ask  them  why  they  did  not  come  before 
the  committee  and  present  their  amend¬ 
ments.  We  heard  everyone  who  desired 
to  appear.  I  do  not  recall  seeing  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft]  present 
before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  at  any  time  while  it  was  deliberat¬ 
ing  upon  this  measure  or  while  it  was 
hearing  the  testimony  of  witnesses.  The 
committee  went  into  the  subject  most 
thoroughly. 

Mr.  President,  what  else  happened? 
These  estimates  and  figures  were  first 
prepared  by  the  respective  countries. 
They  made  their  requests.  Those  re¬ 
quests  then  went  to  the  OEEC,  which  is 
the  over-all  organization  of  the  countries 
in  Europe  which  are  participants  in  the 
plan.  They  screened  them.  They  re¬ 
duced  them.  The  requests  then  went  to 
Mr.  Hoffman  and  the  ECA  officials.  They 
reduced  them.  Mr.  Hoffman’s  staff  re¬ 
duced  the  requests  below  the  figures  as 
they  were  first  presented. 

The  estimates  of  amounts  as  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
were  reviewed  by  Mr.  Hoffman  himself. 
No  Senator  has  criticized  the  ability,  the 
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integrity,  or  the  patriotism  of  Mr.  Hoff¬ 
man.  He  is  a  man  of  wonderful  attain¬ 
ments,  a  great  businessman.  He  does  not 
want  any  higher  taxes  if  he  can  help  it. 
He  does  not  want  to  squander  any  of 
the  money  of  the  taxpayers  in  Europe  or 
anywhere  else;  but  he  does  want  to  see 
this  program  made  a  success.  He  wants 
to  see  the  task  to  which  he  has  set  his 
hand  successfully  followed  to  a  conclu¬ 
sion.  He  wants  to  see  Europe  recover. 
He  wants  to  see  that  the  dollars  which 
are  spent  in  the  United  States  in  fur¬ 
therance  of  this  program  are  prudently 
expended,  and  that  they  are  utilized  to 
accomplish  the  purposes  we  had  in  mind 
when  we  instituted  the  program. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Hoffman,  the  entire 
program  was  reviewed  by  Mr.  Harriman. 
Mr.  Harriman  is  the  European  represent¬ 
ative  of  Mr.  Hoffman.  Who  is  Mr. 
Harriman?  Is  he  some  little  “two-bit” 
job  hunter?  As  Senators  know,  Mr. 
Harriman  is  one  of  the  great  financiers 
and  businessmen  of  the  United  States.  I 
was  with  him  in  Paris  last  October  and 
November.  I  was  in  his  office.  I  dis¬ 
cussed  with  him  the  progress  of  this  pro¬ 
gram.  Mr.  Harriman  showed  a  grasp  of 
conditions  in  France  and  in  the  other  Eu¬ 
ropean  countires  that  it  was  marvelous  to 
see.  He  does  not  want  to  squander  the 
people’s  money.  He  has  a  pretty  good 
stake  in  the  Treasury.  He  pays  high 
income  taxes,  high  property  taxes,  and 
high  corporation  taxes,  I  am  sure. 

These  men  reviewed  this  program,  as 
it  is  now  before  us,  carefully,  conscien¬ 
tiously,  and  patriotically.  They  have 
testified  that  the  program  as  outlined  is 
necessary.  They  call  it  the  minimum 
requirement.  The  figures  which  they 
submitted  were  in  their  judgment  the 
minimum  figures  necessary  for  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  this  program. 

This  is  not  merely  a  grab  bag.  We  are 
not  giving  something  to  the  countries  of 
Europe  merely  to  pacify  them.  We 
want  to  give  them  enough  to  make  the 
program  a  success,  so  that  we  can  get 
out  of  it  sooner,  and  will  not  have  them 
on  our  hands  for  any  longer  period  than 
necessary.  But  if  we  do  not  give  them 
enough  to  accomplish  the  real  purposes 
of  the  program  they  will  be  back  again 
in  1953,  1954,  and  perhaps  1955. 

This  program  was  also  reviewed  by 
two  men  both  named  Bruce.  One  of 
them,  Mr.  Howard  Bruce,  of  Baltimore, 
a  great  financier  and  businessman  of 
many  years’  experience,  is  vice  chair¬ 
man  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hoff¬ 
man.  He  is  tried  in  all  the  hazards  and 
misunderstandings  of  business  and  has 
attained  eminence  in  his  own  right,  in 
the  field  of  finance  and  business  admin¬ 
istration. 

His  nephew,  the  son  of  Senator  Bruce, 
who  formerly  sat  in  this  Chamber,  is  the 
representative  of  Mr.  Hoffman  in  France. 
I  saw  him  in  France  last  October  and 
November.  He  was  here  and  testified 
before  the  committee  in  its  hearings  on 
this  bill.  He  is  a  man  of  wide  learning 
in  finance  and  business.  His  testimony 
was  that  the  amounts  submitted  to  the 
committee  were  the  minimum  amounts 
for  the  pursuit  of  the  program  which  we 
have  in  mind. 

Shall  we  simply  say  to  the  European 
countries,  “We  are  going  to  give  you  some 


money,  but  we  will  take  a  little  of  it  back. 
We  merely  wish  to  satisfy  you.  We  want 
to  give  you  only  enough  to  make  you 
hush.” 

What  is  the  use  of  spending  a  dollar 
unless  we  expect  it  to  accomplish  the 
results  we  have  in  mind?  There  is  no 
economy  in  chiseling  off  a  few  dollars 
here  and  a  few  dollars  there  if  by  so 
doing  we  impair  the  program  which  has 
been  envisaged,  a  program  which  a 
year’s  experimentation  has  proved  a 
success. 

No  Senator  in  the  debate  on  this  floor 
has  criticized  the  operation  during  the 
past  year.  Most  Senators  who  have 
spoken  of  it  at  all  have  said  that  we 
have  made  great  progress  and  have  bee® 
extremely  successful.  The  argument  is 
that  because  we  have  been  so  successful, 
therefore  we  ought  to  cut  some  of  it  off. 
It  is  said  that  Great  Britain  has  pro¬ 
gressed  rapidly  and  has  been  restored 
quickly.  That  is  an  exaggeration.  I  do 
not  believe  that  she  has  been  restored  so 
quickly,  but  there  are  those  who  say  that 
she  has  been  restored,  and  that  therefore 
we  ought  not  to  give  her  any  more,  but 
should  cut  her  off. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  in  England.  I 
consulted,  not  in  England,  but  in  Paris, 
with  our  representatives  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  We  brought  them  here  and 
they  testified  before  the  committee. 
They  said  there  had  been  marvelous 
progress  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but 
that  it  is  not  yet  out  of  trouble.  They 
stated  that  the  amounts  recommended 
in  this  bill  were  the  minimum  to  take 
advantage  of  the  momentum  which  had 
already  been  accumulated,  and  which 
would  bring  about  rehabilitation  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  the  logic  of 
any  arbitrary  cut,  a  5  percent  or  10  per¬ 
cent  or  15  percent  cut  made  arbitrarily, 
without  any  examination  of  the  merits? 
All  these  proposed  cuts  are  based  on  ar¬ 
bitrarily  slicing  off  a  certain  percentage, 
such  as  10  percent.  It  reminds  us  some¬ 
what  of  the  haggling  which  takes  place 
in  a  second-hand  clothing  store: 

“The  price  is  $10.” 

“No;  I  will  give  you  $9 — no;  I  think 
I  will  give  you  only  $8.” 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  logic  in  it; 
there  is  no  basis  for  it. 

Mr.  Finletter  is  our  representative  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  I  saw  him  in 
Europe.  He  appeared  here  before  the 
committee,  and  submitted  himself  to  ex¬ 
amination  by  the  committee.  At  that 
time,  Mr.  President,  where  were  the  Sen¬ 
ators  who  now  are  here  with  their 
pockets  stuffed  full  of  amendments? 
Why  did  not  they  then  come  before  the 
committee  and  listen  to  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  Finletter  and  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Bruce  and  the  testimony  of  the  other 
representatives?  Their  ears  should  have 
been  in  as  good  condition  then  as  their 
mouths  are  now,  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  i 

Mr.  President,  many  of  the  great  na¬ 
tions  of  Europe  have  their  representa¬ 
tives  in  the  United  States  now,  ready  to 
prepare  and  sign  the  North  Atlantic 
Pact.  I  shall  not  discuss  that  matter  in 
detail,  more  than  to  say  that  it  is  a  part 
of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  world  and 


to  resist  aggression  against  free  nations. 
Shall  we,  while  they  are  here,  cut  down 
this  program,  which  they  know  about 
and  which  the  whole  world  knows  about; 
shall  we  now  cut  it  down,  in  the  face  of 
the  tremendous  success  it  has  had  in  the 
first  year  of  its  operation?  Shall  we 
now  cut  it  down,  although  the  people  of 
the  United  States  are  in  favor  of  this 
program? 

Mr.  President,  I  dare  say  that  the  mail 
which  Senators  receive  in  opposition  to 
this  program  is  infinitesimal  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  amount  of  mail  they  re¬ 
ceived  in  opposition  to  rent-control  leg¬ 
islation  or  labor  bills  or  bills  dealing  with 
other  domestic  subjects.  Yet  the  mea¬ 
sure  now  before  us  and  its  associated 
measures  go  far  beyond  such  temporary 
arrangements.  These  measures  go  to 
the  peace  of  the  World;  they  go  to  the 
preservation  of  the  lives  of  human  be¬ 
ings;  they  go  to  the  rehabilitation  of  a 
broken  and  shattered  European  econ¬ 
omy. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  not  forget  that,  in 
a  large  sense,  economy  and  political  gov¬ 
ernments  are  intimately  related.  Wher¬ 
ever  we  find  a  prosperous  people,  the 
chances  are  that  they  have  respect  for 
property  and  for  law  and  order  and 
for  democratic  institutions.  But  where 
hunger,  desolation,  and  hardship  are 
found,  there  also  usually  are  found  ele¬ 
ments  demanding  that  the  Government 
do  something  to  relieve  their  misery. 
So,  Mr.  President,  these  things  are  inti¬ 
mately  tied  together.  We  must  not  for¬ 
get  that  in  our  deliberations 

Last  fall  I  happened  to  be  in  Italy.  I 
was  there  for  a  considerable  period  of 
time.  A  short  time  before  that,  the 
Italian  elections  had  been  held.  I  wish 
to  say  that  the  Marshall  plan  was  one  of 
the  dominating  influences  in  Italy  which 
brought  about  the  success  of  the  anti¬ 
communist  forces  in  those  elections.  We 
know  how  dangerous  that  situation  was 
and  how  uncertain  were  the  currents  of 
power  set  in  motion  by  the  Communists, 
and  operating  upon  the  people  of  Italy. 
But  the  Marshall  plan  was  a  great  stim¬ 
ulus  to  the  people  of  Italy;  it  was  a  de¬ 
terrent  against  the  Communists;  and  in 
that  election  the  anti-Communist  forces 
were  triumphant.  But  for  the  Marshall 
plan,  I  feel  sure  they  would  have  been 
defeated. 

Even  in  France,  since  January  1,  1948, 
the  elections  have  shown  the  recession  of 
communistic  forces  and  the  recognition 
by  the  French  people  of  constitutional 
government  and  a  return  to  the  institu¬ 
tion  under  which  they  have  lived  and 
under  which  they  desire  to  live  in  the 
future. 

Of  course,  Mr.  President,  we  must  be 
strong.  We  must  have  the  best  air  force 
in  the  world;  we  must  have  the  best  navy 
in  the  world;  and  we  must  have  an  ade¬ 
quate  army;  of  course  we  must;  but  the 
nations  of  Europe  with  whom  we  expect 
to  be  associated  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Pact  must  likewise  be  strong.  However, 
they  cannot  be  strong  for  military  pur¬ 
poses  unless  they  are  economically 
strong.  Under  this  program,  we  are  as¬ 
sisting  them  to  become  rehabilitate^  and 
to  improve  their  production  and  the 
utilization  of  their  resources  in  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  goods  which  they  can  send 
throughout  Europe. 
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Mr.  President,  the  proposed  arbitrary 
cut  of  10  percent  is  about  as  logical  as 
it  would  be  for  a  man  to  go  to  a  tailor 
and  say,  “I  want  a  suit  of  clothes.  How 
many  yards  of  cloth  will  it  take?” 

The  tailor  might  reply,  “It  will  take 
either  5  or  6  yards.” 

“Oh,”  the  man  would  say,  “that  is  too 
much.  Just  cut  off  2  yards.” 

The  tailor  would  reply,  “You  will  have 
to  get  along,  then,  will  2  yards  less  than 
it  takes  to  make  you  a  suit.” 

Mr.  President,  doubtless  all  of  us  re¬ 
member  the  old  Greek  myth  about 
„„  Procrustes.  He  was  a  gentleman  who 
wished  to  make  sure  that  his  friends  who 
were  visiting  him  rested  well;  but  his 
method  of  assuring  that  result  was 
rather  unusual,  for  if  he  found  that  the 
bed  was  too  short  for  them,  he  would 
apply  stretching  devices  to  their  limbs 
and  would  stretch  them  out  until  they 
were  long  enough  to  fit  the  bed;  or  if 
the  bed  was  too  short  for  them,  he  would 
arbitrarily  cut  some  inches  off  their  legs. 

Some  Senators  remind  me  of  that  old 
story  as  they  proceed  with  their  pro¬ 
posals  for  amendments  to  this  bill.  They 
say  we  should  cut  some  off  of  it.  Some 
gf  them  say  we  should  cut  off  10  percent. 
Mr.  President,  who  said  that  a  10-per¬ 
cent  cut  would  be  proper?  The  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Wherry]  said  that  would  not  be  the 
proper  cut;  he  said  15  percent  would  be 
the  proper  cut  to  make;  he  assured  us 
that  we  should  cut  off  15  percent.  But 
the  Senators  who  are  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  authors  of  the  Taft  amend¬ 
ment  have  refused  to  go  along  with  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  and  cut  off  15 
percent.  Instead,  they  know  exactly 
how  much  to  cut  off;  they  are  sure  it 
is  10  percent,  no  more  and  no  less.  Al¬ 
though  they  never  heard  a  word  of  the 
testimony,  and  are  not  familiar  with  it 
except  as  they  read  it  in  the  printed 
hearings  now  before  us,  yet  they  know 
with  the  exactitude  of  using  a  measuring 
tape  or  a  yardstick,  how  much  should 
be  cut  off.  They  know  exactly  what  and 
where  to  cut — exactly  10  percent,  they 
say;  no  more  and  no  less.  Perhaps  they 
are  thinking,  “If  we  do  that,  we  shall 
hush  up  the  newspapers.” 

Mr.  President,  I  am  amused. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hoey 
in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator  from 
Texas  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  As  a  Senator  who 
listened  to  all  of  the  evidence,  can  the 
Senator  from  Texas  tell  me  how  much 
of  the  money  going  to  Great  Britain  un¬ 
der  the  Marshall  plan  is  to  be  set  aside 
by  Great  Britain  for  the  development 
of  petroleum? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  do  not  recall  the 
amount  now. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Can  the  Senator  find 
that  out? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Yes.  Of  course,  I 
am  not  an  instantaneous  researcher. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  The  Senator  heard 
all  the  testimony,  I*  believe. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Yes;  I  heard  most 

it. 


Mr.  WHERRY.  I  ask  the  Senator,  how 
much  money  is  to  be  spent  by  Great 
Britain  in  the  development  of  petroleum? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  do  not  know.  I 
expect  that  Britain  will  get  considerable 
amounts  of  petroleum  from  the  Near 
East,  if  that  is  what  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  has  in  mind. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Texas  know  how  much  Britain  will 
obtain  from  the  Caribbean? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  No;  I  do  not.  But 
I  have  a  list  here.  I  am  sorry  that  I 
cannot  answer  all  the  questions  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska.  His  ingenious 
min’d  and  ready  wit  overwhelm  me,  Mr. 
President,  and  I  cannot  answer  all  his 
questions. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
a  very  fine  compliment,  coming  from 
the  great,  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas,  for  whom  I  have  the  highest 
regard. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  DVlr.  President,  I 
think  I  detect  a  dermve  note;  mixed  in 
with  the  Senator’s  high  regard,  it  seems 
that  there  is  something  of  derision. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Aside  from  my  high 
regard  for  the  Senator,  I  find  mixed 
statements  in  the  testimony,  which  is 
the  only  source  or  supply  of  information 
on  these  matters  that  I  have.  I  have  not 
had  my  pockets  full  of  amendments;  but 
I  have  depended  upon  the  evidence  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  Senator’s  committee,  when 
we  have  come  to  pass  on  this  matter  on 
the  floor  of  the'  Senate. 

I  find  that  $500,000,000  is  to  be  spent 
on  petroleum  by  Great  Britain  in  the  year 
1949-50.  So  I  investigated.  I  took  it 
up  with  ECA. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  rule,  the  Senator  from  Texas  may 
yield  only  for  a  question. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Very  well.  I  am 
sorry.  But  I  should  like  to  have  the 
Senator  explain  to  me  this - 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  should  be  most 
happy  to  enlighten  the  Senator. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  Senator,  if  he  will,  explain  to  me  why 
it  is  impossible  to  reduce  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  Great  Britain’s  pe¬ 
troleum  development,  which  will  be 
nearly  $500,000,000,  with  $150,000,000  of 
it  spent  this  year,  in  connection  with 
which  funds  are  earmarked  for  wildcat 
wells  in  the  Caribbean  and  in  Africa  and 
in  the  colonies,  mention  of  which  has 
been  made  in  this  debate,  so  that  they 
can  get  $400,000,000  in  supplies,  and  then 
send  the  oil  to  the  United  States  and  sell 
it  in  the  dollar  areas.  I  may  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator,  if  that  is  what 
they  want  to  do,  that  is  one  thing.  But 
certainly  if  I  were  on  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee,  I  believe  that  is  one 
place  where  it  would  be  possible  to  cut 
the  appropriation  nearly  half  as  much 
again  as  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  de¬ 
sires  to  see  it  cut,  and  to  do  so  without 
retarding  the  rehabilitation  of  Great 
Britain  in  any  way. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Texas  this 
question:  Is  it  not  correct  to  say  that 
what  we  actually  propose  to  do  is  to  per¬ 
mit  Great  Britain  to  take  $500,000,000  of 
these  ECA  funds  for  the  development 
of  petroleum  supplies?  Could  we  not 
cut  $150,000,000  from  the  appropriation 


to  be  spent  this  year  to  develop  her  own 
petroleum  supplies,  so  that  she  may  send 
oil  into  the  dollar  areas,  meaning  the 
United  States,  and  sell  it  in  competition 
with  the  oil  men  here  who  would  like 
to  do  the  same  thing,  that  is  to  say,  to 
wildcat,  get  pipe  and  develop  oil  in 
Texas?  , 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator,  but  I  shall  not  be  able  to  furnish 
as  much  information  about  oil  as  the 
Senator  himself  apparently  possesses. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  obtain  it  from  the 
record  of  the  hearings. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  Senator  knows 
so  much  about  it,  I  do  not  see  why  he 
wants  to  pester  me  with  questions.  I 
have  the  data  here. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Yes.  But  I  want 
to  get  through  pretty  soon. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  But  the  Senator  is 
raising  a  question  with  me,  as  a  jnember 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  sug¬ 
gesting  that  it  is  impossible  to  cut  the 
appropriation  15  percent.  Putting  my 
remarks  in  the  form  of  a  question,  I  shall 
ask  the  Senator  again,  with  respect  to 
one  project.  I  requested  a  list  of  the 
projects  the  other  day,  but  they  were 
not  submitted.  Mr.  Finletter  merely  cut 
25  percent  from  one  project.  By  the 
same  token,  Why  can  we  not  cut  off  50 
percent? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  may  say  to  the 
Senator,  he  can  do  that.  He  can  cut  off 
50  percent,  if  he  wants  to. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  That  is  my  measuring 
stick. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  Senator  has  a 
perfect  right  to  use  it.  I  want  to  make  it 
clear  that  the  authorizations  in  the  bill 
do  not  bind  Senators  to  vote  for  appro¬ 
priations  in  equal  amount.  We  are  the 
Senate,  which  is  a  free  body.  When  the 
matter  goes  to  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee,  that  committee  is  not  bound  by 
the  authorization.  The  Senator  from 
Nebraska,  as  a  member  of  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee,  has  a  right  to  vote  as 
he  pleases.  That  is  the  reason  for  the 
two  checks  upon  spending;  the  first  be¬ 
ing  the  authorization,  the  second,  the 
appropriation  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  If  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee  were  bound  by  the  mere  authori¬ 
zation  itself,  there  would  be  no  need  of 
such  a  committee. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Yes,  though  I  hope 
the  Senator  will  be  bz'ief. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  shall  be  very  brief. 
It  seems  to  me  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee  is  almost  foreclosed  by  the  au¬ 
thorization,  but  if  it  happened  to  be  the 
case  that,  acting  on  its  own  wisdom,  the 
Appropriations  Committee  were  to  cut 
$1,000,000,000  from  the  amount,  and  it 
came  back  to  the  floor,  would  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Texas  approve  it? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Certainly;  I  would 
vote  for  the  bill,  if  that  were  all  we  had 
before  us. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  With  $1,000,000,000 
cut  off? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Yes. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  want  to  thank  the 
Senator  for  that  statement.  That  is  an 
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entirely  different  situation  from  that  of 
a  year  ago. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  Senator  from 
Nebraska  is  a  member  of  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Yes,  and  proud  of  it. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  may  say  to  the 
Senator  cut  one  billion  off,  bring  the  bill 
back  to  the  Senate,  and  I  will  show  the 
Senator  what^T  will  do.  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  go  ahead  and 
make  a  $1,000,000,000  cut. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Very  well. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  It  was  said  on  the 
floor  awhile  ago  that  it  is  impossible  to 
get  any  results  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations;  that  they  have  a  regard 
for  an  authorization  and  will  not  touch 
it.  The  Senator  from  Nebraska,  who  is 
a  powerful  member  of  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee,  says  they  are  going  to 
cut  it  $1,000,000,000.  If  they  do,  the 
Senator  inquires  what  we  will  do.  If 
they  cut  it  $1,000,000,000,  I  will  give  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  a  chromo  with 
his  picture  on  it. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  realize  now  we  will 
not  be  able  to  cut  it  so  much  as  a  dime, 
because  I  think  the  authorization  means 
that  this  is  what  is  to  come  from  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  All  I  am 
asking  is,  if  they  cut  it  $1,000,000,000  or 
if  they  cut  $500,000,000,  when  it  comes 
back  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas,  for 
whom  I  have  the  highest  regard,  vote 
for  it? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Will  the  distinguished 
Senator,  in  that  event,  approve  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
or  will  he  do  what  was  done  last  year — 
claim  that  the  figures  are  sacred,  that 
the  Appropriations  Committee  is  to  vote 
for  the  appropriation  authorized,  with¬ 
out  taking  off  a  dime? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  No.  I  did  not  say 
that  last  year. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  At  any  rate,  that  is 
the  claim  made  last  year  when  some  of 
us  were  offering  amendments. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  Senator  in¬ 
quired  whether,  in  the  event  the  appro¬ 
priations  were  cut  $1,000,000,000  or 
$500,000,000, 1  would  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  regular  order.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  has  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
-Senator  from  Texas  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  for  his  cordial  remarks,  but  I 
should  not  want  to  be  a  member  of  a 
large  committee  such  as  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee  and  at  the  same  time 
go  around  slandering  them,  saying  the 
committee  will  not  do  anything.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  a  member  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  the  most 
powerful  committee  of  the  Senate,  the 
committee  that  holds  the  purse  strings 
of  the  Nation.  But,  according  to  the 
Senator,  the  committee  is  no  account, 
it  will  not  do  anything;  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee  lets  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee,  by  way  of  a  little  au¬ 
thorization,  be  not  only  the  boss  of  its 
own  conduct,  but  also  the  boss  of  the 


Senate  in  its  conduct,  in  addition  to  be¬ 
ing  the  boss  of  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee  itself.  I  think  some  internal 
treatment  is  needed  in  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee.  The  Senator  needs 
some  action  in  the  committee.  I  feel 
sure  the  great  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  McKellar]  knows  the  functions  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  He 
knows  that,  an  authorization  does  not 
bind  the  committee.  The  Senator  knows 
the  reason  for  providing  an  authoriza¬ 
tion.  When  I  first  came  to  the  Senate, 
that  was  not  done.  Each  committee  ap¬ 
propriated  what  it  pleased,  without  re¬ 
gard  to  authorizations  Later,  in  order 
to  provide  a  ceiling  on  appropriations, 
we  adopted  the  rule  with  respect  to  au¬ 
thorizations,  allowing  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee  to  appropriate  within 
prescribed  limits,  under  a  ceiling. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  anxious  to  con¬ 
clude  my  remarks.  As  I  suggested  a  little 
while  ago,  one  of  th&complaints  made  by 
those  who  are  supporting  the  amend¬ 
ment,  is  that  the  plan  is  working  too 
well  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  there¬ 
fore  they  want  the  appropriation  cut 
down.  This  is  the  second  year  upon 
which  we  are  about  to  embark,  the  most 
important  year  of  the  whole  program, 
because  we  shall  now  build  upon  the  ex¬ 
perience  we  have  had  and  the  knowledge 
we  have  gained  during  the  first  year, 
which  will  give  to  the  second  year  a  mo¬ 
mentum.  In  future  years,  if  the  money 
is  not  needed,  we  shall' be  able  to  make 
reductions,  not  a  cut  of  10  percent,  but 
a  radical  cut  in  the  appropriations  for 
the  third  and  fourth  years. 

Mr.  President,  a  member  of  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee  says  that  reference 
of  a  bill  to  that,  committee  is  futile.  I 
deny  it.  It  is  a  great  committee  of  the 
Senate.  I  have  never  been  a  member  of 
it,  but  I  have  appeared  before  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  many  occasions  and  now  and 
then  have  enjoyed  a  small  degree  of 
success,  but  generally,  no  success  at  all, 
when  the  Appropriations  Committee  is 
against  me. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks,  I  shall  ask  the  clerk  to  read  to 
the  Senate  a  letter  addressed  to  me  and 
signed  by  Mr.  Hoffman,  the  Administra¬ 
tor  of  ECA.  From  my  own  private  in¬ 
vestigations  while  I  was  in  Europe,  I  was 
amazed  to  note  the  progress  which  had 
been  made  in  many  of  the  countries  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year.  I  want  to  correct 
certain  quotations  of  figures.  Under  the 
pending  bill,  we  authorize  $4,280,000,000 
for  the  12  months,  $1,150,000,000  for  the 
3  months;  so  that  for  the  15-month 
period,  the  appropriation  is  $5,430,000,- 
000,  as  compared  with  the  program  last 
year,  which  was  for  12  months  only.  The 
appropriation  for  the  ensuing  year  is  a 
$730,000,000  reduction  as  against  the 
same  period  last  year.  In  other  words, 
we  have  sliced  off  not  10  percent  but 
$730,000,000  from  what  it  was  last  year. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  occu¬ 
pies  a  most  exalted  position  among  the 
nations  of  the  world. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question,  before  he 
concludes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida  for  a  question? 


Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  the  Senator  cleared  up  the  matter 
of  the  comparison  of  the  appropriations 
for  the  future. 

There  is  one  other  matter.  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell] 
probably  inadvertently  fell  into  the  error 
of  supposing  there  were  grants  made  to 
Ireland,  Portugal,  and  Sweden - 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  They  were  loans, 
not  gifts. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  They  were  loans  in 
those  cases;  there  were  no  grants  made 
at  all  to  those  countries.  Is  that  cor¬ 
rect? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  Senator  is  en¬ 
tirely  correct.  The  loans  were  made  be¬ 
cause  it  was  believed  that  by  making 
loans  the  rehabilitation  of  the  whole  area 
would  be  aided.  Those  loans  must  be 
repaid.  They  are  authorized  to  be  re¬ 
paid,  and  they  will  be  repaid. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Forida  for 
calling  the  matter  to  my  attention. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  occu¬ 
pies  the  most  enviable  position  in  the 
world  today.  Many  nations  look  to  the 
United  States.  It  is  said  that  they  look 
with  their  hands  out.  Where  else  can 
they  go  for  aid,  inspiration,  and  encour-’ 
agement,  to  face  the  world  and  overcome 
their  difficulties?  Where  can  they  look 
for  aid  except  to  the  United  States?  I 
think  of  brave  little  Norway,  which  suf¬ 
fered  so  terribly  during  World  War  II, 
lining  up  with  the  United  States  and 
other  nations  in  support  of  the  Atlantic 
Pact.  I  think  of  little  Denmark,  weak  in 
manpower,  perhaps,  but  a  great,  brave, 
heroic  nation,  lined  up  with  the  United 
States.  Look  at  Iceland,  away  yonder 
amid  Arctic  snows,  weak  in  manpower, 
small  in  population,  but  stout  of  heart 
and  rich  in  courage,  lining  up  under  the 
leadership  of  the  United  States  and  oth¬ 
er  parties  to  the  Atlantic  Pact. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  name  other 
countries,  which  are  parties  to  the  At¬ 
lantic  Pact.  We  occupy  a  position  of 
great  leadership  and  great  eminence. 
We  must  justify  the  regard  in  which  we 
are  held  by  the  other  nations  of  the 
world.  Let  us  continue  with  the  pro¬ 
gram;  let  us  carry  out  our  plans.  Let  us 
appropriate  what  the  people  in  Europe 
and  the  United  States  say  will  be  the 
minimum  requirement  for  the  carrying 
on  of  the  program  to  successful  com¬ 
pletion. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
vote  down  the  Taft  amendment  and,  in 
due  course,  will  vote  to  pass  this  bill. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Not  yet. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  a  let¬ 
ter  which  I  received  from  Mr.  Hoffman, 
and  I  should  like  to  ask  the  clerk  to 
read  it. 

Mi-.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  I  inquire 
who  has  the  floor? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  parliamentary 
inquiry? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  cannot  yield  for  a  parliamentary  in¬ 
quiry. 
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The  clerk  will  read  the  letter  which 
the  Senator  from  Texas  has  sent  to  the 
desk. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Economic  Cooperation 

Administration, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  March  29,  1949. 
The  Honorable  Tom  Connally, 

United  States  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Connally  :  I  understand  that 
a  proposal  has  been  made  to  cut  the  authori¬ 
zation  for  the  European  recovery  program 
by  a  flat  10  percent.  In  our  discussions  of 
the  recovery  program  with  the  Congress,  we 
have  made  it  clear  that  we  are  willing  to  go 
into  the  greatest  detail  in  discussing  the 
amounts  required  for  the  various  country 
programs.  At  the  same  time,  we  have  tried 
to  make  it  clear  that  an  arbitrary  percentage 
cut  might  well  result  in  shifting  the  program 
from  recovery  to  relief.  This  would  defeat 
the  very  objective  for  which  Congress  estab¬ 
lished  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administra¬ 
tion  and  would  be  contrary  to  my  under¬ 
standing  of  the  job  I  was  asked  to  do.  It  is 
still  true  that  if  a  man  is  drowning  in  a  well 
and  you  need  20  feet  of  rope  to  save  him,  18 
feet  won’t  do. 

The  authorization  approved  by  your  com¬ 
mittee  was  based  on  minimum  estimates  of 
the  amounts  that  would  be  needed  for  the 
last  quarter  of  this  fiscal  year  and  for  the 
next  fiscal  year.  The  proposal  for  an  arbi¬ 
trary  cut  suggests  that  the  amount  in  the 
authorization  bill  is  an  arbitrary  figure.  This 
is  by  no  means  the  case.  Our  estimates  were 
the  product  of  a  careful  and  lengthy  process 
of  review  and  screening.  In  arriving  at  these 
estimates,  we  had  nearly  a  year’s  experience 
to  rely  on.  The  amount  we  believe  is  needed 
is  not  a  guess,  but  a  realistic  appraisal  of 
facts.  The  figures  reflect  tangible  recovery 
objectives,  and  are  the  amounts  we  honestly 
think  are  required  to  achieve  those  objec¬ 
tives.  Any  arbitrary  reduction  in  such 
amounts  can  mean  only  one  thing:  It  will 
mean  that  many  of  the  specific  steps  toward 
European  recovery  simply  will  not  be  taken. 

The  Congress  itself  provided  for  the  ma¬ 
chinery  by  which  our  estimates  were  arrived 
at.  ECA  missions  in  each  of  the  participating 
countries  worked  in  the  closest  cooperation 
with  those  countries  in  developing  estimates 
of  the  import  requirements  for  the  next  year 
and  a  quarter.  The  individual  country  esti¬ 
mates  were  then  transmitted  to  the  Organi¬ 
zation  for  European  Economic  Cooperation 
In  Paris,  where  the  Europeans  themselves  re¬ 
viewed  the  figures  in  the  light  of  the  total 
economy  of  western  Europe. 

In  short,  the  OEEC  helped  to  convert  them 
into  a  single  estimate  for  the  total  program. 
The  resulting  figures  and  recommendations 
were  then  reviewed  with  the  greatest  thor¬ 
oughness  in  the  office  of  the  ECA  special 
representative,  Mr.  Harriman,  and  when  that 
review  was  completed  the  program  was  sent 
to  Washington  to  be  subjected  to  further 
detailed  analysis  and  consideration.  In 
Washington  the  ECA’s  own  staff  studied  and 
altered  the  estimates  of  requirements  to 
accord  with  our  views  of  what  is  necessary 
for  European  recovery  and  the  ability  of  the 
United  States  economy  to  meet  such  require¬ 
ments.  Also  in  Washington  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  International  Monetary 
and  Financial  Problems,  established  by  the 
Congress,  subjected  the  figures  to  the  closest 
scrutiny  and  advised  us  with  respect  to  the 
minimum  actually  required.  Finally,  with 
the  benefit  of  all  the  recommendations  se¬ 
cured  t'  rough  this  process  of  review,  it  was 
my  task  to  determine  the  amounts  to  be 
requested  from  the  Congress.  This  I  have 
done.  The  European  recovery  program  finally 
proposed  to  the  Congress  and  approved  by 
your  committee  is  a  tight  fit. 

The  effect  of  an  arbitrary  10-percent  cut 
will  be  far  greater  than  a  mere  reduction 
of  the  program  by  10  percent.  Europe  is 


living  today  in  austerity.  Even  to  continue 
on  that  basis,  foodstuffs  and  other  essentials 
of  life  must  continue  to  be  imported.  There 
is  little  give  in  these  items.  It  Is  therefore 
clear  that  any  reduction  in  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  would  have  to  be  borne  largely  by  the 
projects  aimed  at  making  Europe  self-sus¬ 
taining  by  1952.  And  the  serious  effects  of 
an  arbitrary  cut  will  not  end  there.  Im¬ 
ports  of  industrial  raw  material  and  equip¬ 
ment  are  used  in  the  factories  of  the  partici¬ 
pating  countries  to  produce  goods  both  for 
domestic  consumption  and  for  export. 
Through  such  exports  those  countries  earn 
money  with  which  to  purchase  additional 
imports.  Therefore  a  10-percent  cut  in  im¬ 
ports  under  the  European  recovery  program 
would  result  i.i  a  greater  cut  in  the  total 
imports  of  the  participating  countries  and 
would  impair  recovery  by  that  much. 

In  short,  as  I  have  said,  an  arbitrary  cut 
would  tend  to  make  the  European  recovery 
program  another  relief  program.  In  the  long 
run  such  a  course  would  cost  the  United 
States  taxpayers  more  money  rather  than 
less. 

I  want  to  emphasize  again  that  I  believe 
the  amount  ve  have  requested  is  essential  if 
Europe  is  to  achieve  recovery  by  1952.  I 
assure  you  that  I  don’t  want  to  spend  any 
more  money  for  European  recovery  than  is 
necessary.  If  the  amount  we  have  requested 
is  more  than  we  need  I  will  not  spend  it, 
and  if  recovery  is  achiev.d  more  rapidly 
than  we  now  estimate  it  will  be  the  amounts 
requested  in  the  future  will  be  less.  The 
way  to  reduce  the  cost  of  this  program  is 
not  to  hamper  recovery  by  arbitrary  cuts  in 
this  authorization,  but  instead  to  do  the  job 
as  quickly  as  possible  with  the  minimum 
amount  needed  to  provide  the  essential  sup¬ 
plies. 

I  believe  that  economic  aid  to  western 
Europe  is  just  as  important  as  money  for 
miltiary  expenditures.  Until  world  peace 
rnd  security  are  assured  through  the  success 
of  measures  we  decide  to  undertake,  includ¬ 
ing  the  European  recovery  program,  it  is  dan¬ 
gerous  to  resort  to  an  unwise  economy  which 
might  defeat  our  efforts. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Paul  G.  Hoffman, 

Administrator. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Every  argument  Mr.  Hoff¬ 
man  makes  in  the  letter  will  be  an  argu¬ 
ment  against  cutting  the  appropriation, 
will  it  not,  just  as  much  as  against  cut¬ 
ting  the  authorization? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  am  not  dealing 
with  the  appropriation:  I  am  dealing 
with  the  authorization.  I  have  said  re¬ 
peatedly,  and  the  Senator  heard  me,  that 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  is  not 
bound.  Something  might  occur  which 
would  change  conditions.  They  have 
complete  freedom.  It  is  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  who  is  arguing  that  whatever 
we  do  in  the  authorization  is  going  to 
settle  the  matter,  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  will  not  have  anything 
to  do  with  it,  that  what  we  do  here  will 
be  final.  I  take  issue  with  the  Senator. 
That  is  not  the  case  at  all. 

I  supposed  we  had  a  Committee  on 
Appropriations  composed  of  men  with 
heads  on  their  shoulders  and  brains  in 
their  heads  and  courage  in  their  inter¬ 
nals,  who  would  do  their  duty  regardless 
of  politics,  regardless  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  newspapers,  regardless  of  any¬ 
thing  else.  I  am  amazed  at  the  Senator 
from  Ohio.  He  is  a  man  who  has  a  rep¬ 


utation  for  courage,  yet  he  holds  news¬ 
papers  in  his  hands,  refers  to  what  some 
editor  said  somewhere,  and  quivers  and 
trembles  and  asks  what  is  wrong  about 
this  bill.  “Look  here:  The  Scripps- 
Howard  papers,  various  papers — look 
what  they  said  about  me  last  year  be¬ 
cause  I  did  not  vote  as  they  said.”  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  above  that  kind 
of  weak,  wobbly  backbone.  He  has 
plenty  of  courage.  Let  him  use  it.  Let 
him  vote  his  convictions,  and  let  the 
newspapers  do  what  they  want  to  do. 
We  are  not  responsible  for  what  the 
newspapers  say. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  think  the  Senator  mis¬ 
understood  my  question.  What  I  asked 
was  whether  every  argument  Mr.  Hoff¬ 
man  makes  is  not  an  argument  against 
any  cut  in  the  appropriation  just  as  much 
as  against  a  cut  in  the  authorization. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  When  it  comes  to 
the  appropriations,  and  he  appears  before 
the  committee,  I  expect  he  will  make  the 
same  arguments.  They  are  good  argu¬ 
ments.  . 

Mr.  TAFT.  Does  the  Senator  know  of 
any  public  official  who  does  not  violently 
oppose  a  cut  in  his  appropriations? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Most  of  them  do, 
but  they  are  specialists.  They  have  one 
little  particular  department.  Mr.  Hoff¬ 
man  has  the  whole  of  Europe.  He  is  not 
picking  out  any  one  particular  country. 
Naturally,  a  man  who  is  the  head  of  a 
particular  agency  works  for  that  agency. 
For  instance,  a  man,  let  us  say,  is  the 
Commissioner  of  Fisheries.  Therefore, 
he  wants  more  fish  and  more  fish  eggs. 
If  he  is  the  Commissioner  of  Public 
Lands,  he  wants  to  spread  out  and  take 
in  more  public  lands  and  more  public 
forests,  and  more  this  and  more  that, 
just  as  the  Senator  from  Ohio  is  not 
content  to  be  just  a  Member  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  but  has  to  be  a  leader  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  to  take  jurisdiction  over  all  the  bills, 
reach  out  and  get  the  bills,  wherever  they 
may  be,  pick  them  up,  and  get  out  his 
butcher  knife  and  slice  off  10  percent, 
then  the  next  bill  that  comes  along  he 
may  slice  off  only  5  percent,  depending 
on  whether  or  not  the  steak  he  cuts  off 
is  fat  and  juicy  and  toothsome. 

Mr.  President,  of  course  experts  in  par¬ 
ticular  agencies  want  all  they  can  get  for 
their  particular  departments.  There  is 
nothing  unnatural  about  that.  But  we 
are  not  considering  such  a  case.  The 
ECA  is  a  new  enterprise.  Mr.  Hoffman  is 
not  saturated  with  the  nationalism  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  He  does  not  speak 
French,  so  far  as  I  know,  and  would  not 
be  partial  to  France.  I  know  he  does  not 
speak  Dutch.  Very  few  people  can  speak 
Dutch.  [Laughter.]  He  is  not  an  ad¬ 
ministrative  stooge,  either. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I  as¬ 
sure  the  Senator  from  Texas  that  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  deliver  the  remarks  I  have 
to  make  in  Dutch,  for  I  do  not  think  any¬ 
one  here  could  understand  them. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  The  Senator  would  get 
“in  Dutch”  if  he  did.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  agree  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  quite  heartily.  On  the  subject  we 
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are  discussing  I  feel,  I  think  as  much  as 
most  of  us,  a  desire  to  reduce  the  expendi¬ 
tures  of  the  United  States,  and  I  should 
like  to  be  in  position  to  vote  in  favor  of 
a  reduction  in  the  bill  if  I  could  conscien¬ 
tiously  do  so  under  the  evidence  now  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate.  It  appears  to  me,  how¬ 
ever,  after  what  I  trust  has  been  a  care¬ 
ful  consideration  of  the  arguments  which 
have  been  adduced,  that  I  cannot  vote  in 
favor  of  the  Taft  amendment.  Recog¬ 
nizing  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  I  shall 
not  unduly  trespass  upon  the  time  of  the 
Senate,  but  I  should  like,  briefly  as  pos¬ 
sible,  to  state  the  views  which  have 
caused  me  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  I 
have  reached. 

Before  doing  so  I  should  like  to  ad¬ 
dress  myself  to  what  I  thought  I  heard 
the  Senator  from  Texas  state  a  few 
moments  ago,  though  I  am  not  quite  sure 
whether  he  did  or  not,  and  if  he  did  not, 
I  shall  not  venture  further  along  that 
line.  I  understood  the  Senator  to  refer 
to  the  fact  that  the  Atlantic  Pact  is  to 
be  signed  in  Washington  in  a  few  days, 
and  to  ask  “What  are  we  going  to  do 
about  this  vote  on  this  economic-cooper¬ 
ation  matter?  Are  we  going  to  cut  off 
these  amounts  and  reduce  them  while 
all  these  foreign  diplomats  are  here  in 
Washington?”  If  the  Senator  did  not 
refer  to  that,  I  shall  not  pursue  the  mat¬ 
ter  further. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  made  reference  to 
that.  I  do  not  think  I  made  it  in  the 
same  words  the  Senator  used,  but  I  did 
say  that  there  was  more  or  less  connec¬ 
tion  between  peace  and  economics,  that 
where  there  was  economic  prosperity 
there  was  more  apt  to  be  peace,  and  I 
asked  whether,  while  the  representatives 
of  foreign  countries  were  here  to  sign 
this  pact  in  behalf  of  peace,  we  were 
going  to  take  this  step  to  cut  the  ap¬ 
propriations.  I  did  say  that. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  desire  to  address 
myself  very  briefly  to  that  phase  of  the 
Senator’s  remarks  before  discussing  the 
amendment  now  before  the  Senate. 

To  my  mind  the  fact  that  these  diplo¬ 
mats  are  in  Washington,  whether  they 
have  come  or  are  coming  by  air  or  ship 
or  both,  has  nothing  whatsoever  to  do 
with  how  we  should  vote  on  either  the 
pending  amendment  or  on  the  bill  itself. 
I  realize  that  there  has  been  built  up  a 
vast  amount  of  widely  extended  public 
opinion  in  favor  of  the  ratification  of  the 
Atlantic  Pact.  I  shall  not  discuss  the 
pact  here  tonight,  but  to  my  mind  the 
present  of  all  the  diplomats  in  the  world 
meeting  together  in  the  hall  where  they 
are  to  convene  on  Monday,  to  the  strains, 
as  I  have  observed  in  the  newspapers,  of 
the  Marine  Band,  and  with  notable  cere¬ 
mony,  with  I  believe  some  thousand 
persons  or  so  present — all  this  vast 
amount  of  publicity  about  the  presence 
of  these  diplomats  to  my  mind  should  not 
weigh  with  the  Senate  one  fraction  of  a 
scintilla  in  determining  how  we  should 
vote  on  the  pending  bill  or  the  pending 
amendment. 

While  I  am  commenting  on  that,  let 
me  say  that  I  do  not  think  the  American 
public  should  be,  and  I  hope  it  will  not 


be,  unduly  influenced  in  the  opinion 
which  it  shall  form  of  the  Atlantic  Pact 
by  reason  of  the  great  advertising  which 
we  see  day  after  day,  statements  and 
pictures  and  all  sorts  of  indications  in 
the  press  of  the  unprecedented  situation 
of  all  these  diplomats  crowding  into 
Washington  for  this  great,  momentous 
occasion.  It  is  a  momentous  occasion, 
but  the  mere  fact  that  they  have  come 
here,  and  the  mere  fact  that  they  are  go¬ 
ing  to  sign  this  pact,  should  not  to  my 
mind  deter  the  Senate  or  any  Member 
of  it  from  using  his  own  individual  sound, 
best,  honest  judgment  when  it  comes  to 
the  vote  upon  whether  the  pact  shall  be 
ratified. 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  that  all  this 
publicity  about  the  procession  of  diplo¬ 
mats,  about  the  Marine  Band,  about  the 
luncheon  to  be  given  by  the  President, 
this  display  of  rank  and  diplomacy  that 
is  going  to  be  seen  here  in  Washington, 
illustrates  better  than  I  could  by  far  the 
soundness  of  the  position  taken  by  the 
eminent  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Wat¬ 
kins]  that  we  should  not  sign  the  pact. 
The  President  and  the  State  Department 
should  not  have  expected  to  have  the 
pact  signed  until  after  the  Senate  had 
considered  it,  just  as  various  other  coun¬ 
tries  which  are  to  be  signatories  are  not 
signing  until  after  their  respective  par¬ 
liaments  have  considered  the  pact. 

Mr.  President,  before  discussing  the 
pending  measure  itself,  I  want  to  make 
it  clear  that  I  do  not  agree  with  the  im¬ 
plication  which  I  thought  I  noted  in  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Connally],  that  because  all  these  diplo¬ 
mats  are  to  be  here,  and  because  of  the 
foreign  flags  which  are  going  to  be  dis¬ 
played,  and  because  the  Marine  Band  is 
going  to  play,  and  because  the  news¬ 
papers  all  over  the  country  will  report 
this  great,  momentous  incident,  which  is 
the  greatest,  so  we  are  told,  in  diplomacy, 
since  the  declaration  of  the  Monroe  Doc¬ 
trine — I  do  not  agree  that  the  Senate 
should  allow  that  great  display  of  pag¬ 
eantry  to  deter  them  from  the  proper 
consideration  of  a  vote  upon  the  pact 
when  the  pact  shall  come  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate  for  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  I  address  myself  now 
to  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft].  I  want 
to  say  that  the  Senator  from  Texas  has 
referred  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  as  not 
being  willing  to  be  merely  a  Member  of 
the  Senate,  but  that  he  desires  to  be  a 
leader  and  bring  in  various  bills,  and  pass 
on  them,  and  so  forth.  As  one  Member 
of  the  Senate,  without  any  flattery  what¬ 
soever  with  respect  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Ohio,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  rejoice 
that  the  Senate  has  within  its  member¬ 
ship  a  man  of  the  integrity,  courage, 
knowledge,  industry,  intelligence,  and  in¬ 
formation  possessed  by  the  senior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Ohio.  I  was  for  him  for  the  Re¬ 
publican  nomination  for  the  Presidency 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  my  mind  we 
would  have  made  no  mistake  in  selecting 
him  for  that  exalted  office.  As  one  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Senate,  instead  of  even  jocu¬ 
larly  rebuking  him  for  being  a  leader 
in  the  Senate — and  I  want  the  Senator 
from  Texas  to  hear  this,  since  he  has  just 
come  back  into  the  Senate  Chamber — I 


say,  instead  of  even  jocularly  rebuking 
the  Senator,  and  I  am  sure  the  statement 
was  jocular  in  the  mind  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas,  I  for  one  am  grateful  for  the 
presence  in  this  great  body  of  a  man  of 
the  intellectual  power  and  of  the  char¬ 
acter  possessed  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Ohio,  and  I  am  confident  that  my 
good  friend,  the  Senator  from  Texas, 
joins  in  that  view  which  I  now  express. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  speak  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  particular  amendment  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  He 
said  a  little  earlier  this  evening  that  the 
figure  in  the  bill  itself  is  not  a  sacred 
amount,  and  I  thoroughly  agree  with  him 
in  that  view.  To  my  mind  it  is  not  at 
all  obligatory  upon  the  Senate  to  adopt 
the  figure  or  the  figures  which  are  set 
forth  in  the  bill  if  the  Senate  shall  not 
deem  such  action  to  be  wholesome  and 
advisable  under  all  the  circumstances. 
But,  Mr.  President,  aS  I  have  considered 
the  matter  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion, 
and  desire  to  place  myself  on  record  to 
that  effect,  that  it  is  not  shown  by  the 
evidence  between  the  Senate  to  be’  ad¬ 
visable  that  we  shall  adopt  the  amend¬ 
ment  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 
Why  do  I  say  that?  Summing  my  rea¬ 
son  up  in  one  sentence,  I  will  say  that  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  evidence  before 
the  Senate  is  sufficient  to  justify  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Administration  is  in  error  in  recommend¬ 
ing  the  figures  which  are  set  forth  in 
the  bill. 

As  I  understand  generally  the  purpose 
of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act,  it  is 
for  our  Nation  to  go  reasonably  far  to- 
warJ  assisting  various  other  nations  of 
the  world  in  the  rehabilitation  of  their 
respective  countries.  The  judgment  of 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Administra¬ 
tion  is  to  the  effect  that  the  amounts  in 
the  bill  are  necessary  for  that  purpose, 
if  the  rehabilitation  is  to  be  carried  on 
in  accordance  with  the  policies  which  the 
respective  nations  themselves  believe  to 
be  the  proper  policies  for  their  own  in¬ 
ternal  development. 

I  had  not  seen  the  letter  from  Mr. 
Hoffman  and  did  not  know  of  it  until  it 
was  presented  here  a  few  minutes  ago, 
but  it  impressed  me,  as  I  heard  it  read, 
by  the  care  and  the  thought  that  had 
been  used  in  preparing  it.  I  recall  in 
that  connection  the  fact  that  the  senior 
Senator  from  Ohio  himself  referred  to¬ 
day,  as  I  understand,  to  the  fine  capacity 
which  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Hoffman 
in  the  administration  of  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Administration.  I  say,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  judgment  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Administration  is 
that  the  amounts  set  forth  in  the  bill 
are  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  going 
reasonably  far  toward  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  countries  involved,  provided  that 
rehabilitation  is  to  be  carried  out  in 
accordance  with  the  policies  which  the 
respective  nations  themselves  believe  to 
be  the  proper  policies  for  their  own  in¬ 
ternal  development. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  should  here  to¬ 
night  reduce  the  amounts  of  this  au¬ 
thorization,  as  I  see  it,  we  would  in  effect 
be  requiring  changes  to  be  made  in  the 
internal  developments  and  plans  of  the 
respective  nations.  I  think  we  have  a 
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perfect  right  to  bring  about  a  reduction 
which  would  cause  such  change  in  inter¬ 
nal  policies  provided  we  deem  it  the  part 
of  wisdom  to  make  such  a  requirement. 
It  is  our  money.  We  have  a  right  to  say 
whether  we  want  it  used  in  a  nation  such 
as  Great  Britain,  which  is  going  so  far 
along  socialistic  lines,  and  which,  at 
least  according  to  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Mayhew,  a  member  of  Parliament,  has 
been  so  much  aided  in  her  development 
along  socialistic  lines  by  the  use  of  ERP 
funds.  We  have  a  right  to  say  to  the 
nations  of  the  world  that  we  are  not 
going  to  permit  our  money  to  go  to  a 
nation  which  wants  to  follow  such  plans. 
But  I  do  not  believe  tha\  there  is  evidence 
before  us  to  show  that  in  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  the  Economic  Coopera¬ 
tion  Act  it  is  advisable  for  the  United 
States  of  America  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  its  appropriation  below  the  figure  in 
the  bill  to  a  point  which  would  in  effect 
require  a  change  by  these  nations  in  their 
internal  policies. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  address 
myself  very  briefly  to  the  subject  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  As  I  see  it, 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  of  course, 
retains  the  power,  notwithstanding  what 
we  may  pass  here  tonight  in  the  way  of 
an  authorization,  to  recommend  to  the 
Senate  a  proper  reduction;  and,  to  be 
sure  the  Senate  retains,  regardless  of 
what  recommendations  shall  be  made  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  the  power 
itself  to  bring  about  such  a  reduction. 

I  am  not  unmindful,  Mr.  President,  of 
the  fact  that  there  has  been  frequently 
used  in  the  Senate  the  argument  that 
when  an  authorization  has  been  made, 
the  Appropriations-  Committee  should 
follow  the  authorization.  I  do  not  per¬ 
sonally  agree  with  that  at  all.  If  I  am  not 
mistaken  I  have  either  expressed  myself 
to  that  effect  upon  the  floor  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  or  within  the  hearing  of  other  per¬ 
sons.  I  think  the  legal  situation  is,  as 
was  conceded  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio, 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee  does 
retain  that  power. 

I  think  that  as  a  result  of  this  debate 
upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee  should  observe  the 
fact  that  it  has  the  power  to  pass  inde¬ 
pendently  upon  what  is  done  here  by  way 
of  authorization,  and  to  recommend  to 
the  Senate  what  it  deems  to  be  the  proper 
amount.  It  may  be  that  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee  will  come  back  with  a 
recommendation  substantially  the  same 
as  or  identical  with  the  amount  set  forth 
in  the  bill.  I  should  not  be  greatly  sur¬ 
prised  if  it  did.  Neither  should  I  be 
greatly  surprised  if  it  recommended  some 
material  change  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Has  not  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee  complete  jurisdic¬ 
tion  to  summon  anyone  it  wishes  before 
it  and  go  into  the  whole  question  on  its 
own  responsibility? 

Mr.  DONNELL.  That  is  my  under¬ 
standing.  I  think  that  is  undoubtedly 
true. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  yield. 


Mr.  MAYBANK.  Will  the  Senator 
name  the  occasions  upon  which  the  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee  has  done  so? 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  cannot.  I  have 
never  served  upon  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  Let  me  answer  the  question 
fully.  It  may  be  that  in  the  past  the 
Appropriations  Committee  has  been  un¬ 
duly  guided  by  the  authorization  fea¬ 
tures  of  an  authorization  bill.  If  it  has, 
I  undertake  to  say  that  we  have  now 
arrived  at  a  point  where  the  Appropri¬ 
ations  Committee  should  realize,  beyond 
peradventure  of  doubt,  that  the  Senate 
expects  the  Appropriations  Committee 
to  retain  for  itself  the  power  which  it 
possesses,  and  not  to  act  as  a  mere  rub¬ 
ber  stamp  upon  an  appropriation. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Will  the  Senator 
support  the  Appropriations  Committee 
to  the  end? 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  make  no  promises 
whatsoever  as  to  what  I  shall  do.  I  shall 
do  as  I  have  done  tonight,  namely,  make 
my  decision  and  vote  as  I  deem  proper 
at  the  time.  I  shall  make  no  commit¬ 
ment  in  advance  of  the  time  when  I  am 
to  cast  my  vote. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Then,  as  I  under¬ 
stand  the  Senator’s  statement,  he  would 
not  support  the  Appropriations  Commit¬ 
tee,  but  he  retains  to  himself  the  right 
to  judge  what  to  do.  At  the  same  time, 
he  says  that  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee  has  the  right  to  change  the  au¬ 
thorization.  In  substance,  the  Senator 
states  that  he  would  pass  the  buck  to  the 
Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  say  no  such  thing. 
I  say  nothing  about  passing  any  buck, 
or  anything  to  that  effect.  I  say  that 
we  have  two  coordinate  committees  in 
the  Senate,  of  equal  dignity  and  power. 
One  of  those  committees  is  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Relations.  The  other  is 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  decline  to  yield 
further  at  this  point.  The  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee  should  have — and  I 
trust  does  have — the  backbone,  just  as 
it  has  the  legal  power,  to  use  its  own 
independent  judgment  upon  the  evi¬ 
dence  which  is  before  it.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  Appropriations  Committee  may 
do.  The  Appropriations  Committee  may 
say  that  the  Committee  on  Foreign^  Re¬ 
lations  was  right.  I  can  well  see  how 
the  Appropriations  Committee  might 
take  the  letter  of  Mr.  Hoffman  as  a  very 
significant  expression  to  the  general  ef¬ 
fect  that  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  was  right.  But  in  my  judgment 
every  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  should  consider  himself  un¬ 
der  a  solemn  duty,  which  cannot  be 
delegated  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee,  to  consider  and  act  independ¬ 
ently  upon  the  question  of  appropria¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Does  the  Senator  de¬ 
sire  to  ask  a  question? 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Yes.  Is  not  the  Sen¬ 
ator  agreeing  with  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  tonight? 


Mr.  DONNELL.  I  did  not  catch  the 
question. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  The  Senator  is  in 
accord  with  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  tonight,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  am  in  accord  with 
the  idea  of  voting  against  this  amend¬ 
ment,  for  the  reasons  which  I  have  just 
stated. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  I  understand;  but 
those  are  the  reasons  of  the  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  Committee,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  DONNELL.  They  have  their  own 
reasons.  I  have  mine.  My  reason  is  just 
as  I  have-stated  it  so  far.  I  propose  to 
vote  against  the  amendment  for  the  rea¬ 
sons  which  I  have  indicated. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  If  the  members  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  do  their 
duty,  as  I  am  sure  they  will,  will  the 
Senator  then  support  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee  if  it  should  reduce  the 
appropriation? 

Mr.  DONNELL.  As  I  have  stated  to 
the  Senator.'l  make  no  promises  directly 
or  indirectly.  I  consider  that  I  have  # 
solemn  duty,  when  the  report  of  the  Ap» 
propriations  Committee  is  brought  be¬ 
fore  us  for  consideration,  to  vote  for  it 
if  I  think  it  is  right.  If  I  think  it  is 
wrong,  I  shall  vote  against  it.  That  is 
the  only  promise  I  will  make  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  South  Carolina  or  to  any  other 
Member  of  the  Senate,  or  to  any  other 
constituent,  or  to  any  other  person  in 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  The  Senator  is  put¬ 
ting  off  the  date  when  we  shall  deter¬ 
mine  what  amount  of  money  we  shall 
actually  appropriate. 

*  Mr.  DONNELL.  That  question,  of 
course,  calls  for  a  “Yes”  or  “No”  answer, 
and  I  will  answer  it  “Yes,”  in  this  re¬ 
spect:  The  day  will,  of  course,  be  de¬ 
ferred,  because  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee  is  not  in  session  tonight.  I 
should  say  that  if  the  Appropriations 
Committee  were  in  session  tonight,  it 
would  be  exercising  very  doubtful  judg¬ 
ment  if,  within  a  period  of  30  minutes,  it 
should  pass  upon  a  question  involving 
five  and  a  half  billion  dollars.  Of  course, 
ft  will  mean  that  the  time  between  now 
arid  the  time  when  the  Appropriations 
Committee  shall  make  a  x-ecommenda- 
tion  will  elapse  before  we  receive  that 
recommendation.  But  even  if  we  adopt 
the  amendment,  or  pass  the  bill  without 
the  amendment,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  will  still  have  its  duty  to  per¬ 
form,  and  we  cannot  finally  act  upon 
the  amount  to  be  appropriated  until  the 
Appropriations  Committee  shall  have 
submitted  its  report.  So  the  effect  of 
what  I  am  advocating  here  tonight  is 
not  a  delay  of  one  15-minute  period. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  I  only  wish  to  say  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri  that  I  am  happy  to  have  him  ex¬ 
press  the  thought  that  we  are  not  ap- 
propi’iating  any  money  tonight. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  certainly  do  not 
understand  that  if  I  vote  tonight  for  this 
bill  I  am  voting  for  any  appropriation. 
I  shall  vote  upon  what  the  bill  says, 
namely,  an  authoi’ization  for  an  appi'o- 
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priation  to  be  made  in  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  the  amount  specified  in  the  bill. 

I  am  not  voting  on  any  appropriation. 

No  Senator  is  tonight  called  upon  to  vote 
upon  any  appropriation.  He  will  vote 
solely  upon  the  measure  which  is  before 
us,  which  is  merely  an  authorization. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  I  am  happy  to  hear 
what  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri  has  said.  I  do  not  want  any 
foreign  governments  to  be  fooled  into  be¬ 
lieving  that  we  are  voting  $5,000,000,000 
for  them  tonight,  because  in  my  judg¬ 
ment  the  Appropriations  Committee  will 
never  do  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri  can  yield  only  for 
a  question. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  South  Caro¬ 
lina.  I  do  not  want  any  foreign  govern¬ 
ment  to  be  fooled  either.  I  hope  the 
press  will  make  it  so  clear  that  no  one 
can  misunderstand,  that  what  we  are 
doing  is  a  mere  authorization,  and  that 
we  Are  not  passing  upon  the  final  amount 
to  be  appropriated. 

Reverting  for  a  moment  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Pact,  I  hope  also  that  the  press 
of  the  country  will  make  it  so  clear  that 
any  person  who  can  read  will  under¬ 
stand,  that  the  mere  fact  of  the  elaborate 
ceremony,  with  flags  flying,  the  Marine 
Band  playing,  the  luncheons,  and  the 
great  display  of  diplomats  is  not  a  final 
determination  that  the  United  States  is 
ratifying  the  North  Atlantic  Pact. 

Tonight  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Taft]  presented  various  newspaper  clip¬ 
pings  showing  that  after  the  action  taken 
last  year  on  the  European  recovery  bill 
certain  newspapers  over  the  country 
misunderstood  the  situation.  One  news¬ 
paper  stated  that  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  had  welshed.  Other  news¬ 
papers  indicated  that  the  committee  of 
the  House  had  gone  back  on  the  agree¬ 
ment  which  had  been  made  by  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  bill. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Con- 
nally],  with  his  fine  sense  of  humor  and 
his  dramatic  ability,  portrayed  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Ohio  as  being  almost  afflicted#* 
with  creeping  palsy  as  he  presented  those 
newspaper  statements  before  the  Senate. 

I  observed  no  indications  of  serious  ill¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio.  If  he  were  suffering  from  any  such 
ailment,  I  should  say  that  it  would  be  the 
duty  of  his  colleagues  promptly  to  com¬ 
municate  the  information  to  the  official 
physician  of  the  Senate.  I  do  not  believe 
that  there  was  any  indication  of  tremor, 
or  anything  approaching  cowardice,  or 
anything  approaching  fear.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  was  giving  us  what 
the  press  had  stated  and  what  the  press 
understood  and  believed. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say  two  things: 

In  the  first  place,  the  press  which  under¬ 
stood  that  the  authorization  bill  of  last 
year  was  the  equivalent  of  an  appropria¬ 
tion  was  100  percent  wrong,  and  I  hope 
the  press  will  wake  up  to  that  fact;  in 
fact,  I  hope  they  have  waked  up  to  it  to¬ 
night.  There  is  no  binding  effect  what¬ 
soever  in  an  authorization  bill,  as  re¬ 
gards  the  appropriation  thereafter  to 
be  made.  The  authorization  bill  simply 
creates  a  condition  under  which  author¬ 


ity  is  granted  to  make  an  appropriation; 
and  subsequently  the  question  arises  as 
to  whether  the  appropriation  shall  be 
made.  Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  say 
the  newspapers  were  wrong. 

Furthermore,  I  wish  to  say  that  even  if 
every  newspaper  in  the  United  States 
should  be  wrong  in  that  respect,  when 
we  change  this  figure,  if  we  do,  on  final 
action,  to  my  mind  the  Senate  will 
have  acted  properly,  conscientiously,  and 
legally  in  recognizing  the  fact  that  this 
is  merely  an  authorization  bill,  and  that 
what  subsequently  will  come  is  entirely 
distinct  from  it,  and  that  the  mere  fact 
that  the  appropriation  bill  may  carry  a 
different  figure  from  the  figure  in  the 
authorization  bill  will  not  mean  that 
there  has  been  any  backing  down  on  an 
obligation,  any  failure  on  the  part  of  any 
Member  of  Congress  to  do  his  duty  as  a 
Member  of  Congress.  I  hope  that  out  of 
this  debate  tonight  will  come  a.  general 
realization  by  the  press  of  our  Nation — 
yes,  and  perhaps  by  some  of  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate — of  the  fact  that  two 
great  coordinate  committees  are  involved 
in  this  matter,  each  of  which  should  act 
independently  of  the  other. 

So,  Mr.  President,  in  the  final  words 
which  I  shall  utter  tonight  I  wish  to  say 
that  because  of  the  facts  I  have  indi¬ 
cated — which,  summed  up  in  a  sentence, 
may  be  stated  as  this:  that  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  there  is  evidence  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate  sufficient  to  justify  the  conclusion 
that  the  Economic  Cooperation  Admin¬ 
istration  is  in  error  in  recommending  the 
figures  as  set  out  in  the  bill — I  shall  vote 
against  the  amendment  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Does  not  the  Senator 
think  the  burden  is  on  the  Economic  Co¬ 
operation  Administration-to  prove  that  it 
is  correct?  Can  the  Senator  find  in  the 
hearings  any  evidence  to  support  the  fig¬ 
ure  “$5,460,000,000,”  any  more  than  any 
other  figure  which  might  be  before  the 
Senate? 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  should  say,  in  an¬ 
swer  to  that  question,  that  there  has 
been  a  presumptive  finding,  as  I  see  it, 
by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
which  has  come  before  us,  after  hearing 
the  evidence,  and  has  recommended  that 
figure.  I  have  not  read  this  book  of  evi¬ 
dence  or  hearings,  and  I  doubt  whether 
any  Mgfnber  of  the  Senate  who  is  not 
a  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  has  read  it.  In  fact,  perhaps  not 
any  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  itself  has  read  all  of  it.  But 
the  committee  held  the  hearings,  and 
now  has  come  before  us  with  a  finding 
which  to  my  mind  is  entitled  to  some  pre¬ 
sumptive  value.  Therefore,  when  a 
Senator  not  a  member  of  the  committee 
rises  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  seeks 
to  reduce  the  amount  recommended  by 
the  committee,  and  contained  in  its  re¬ 
port,  I  say  that  the  burden  is  certainly 
upon  such  a  Senator  who  seeks  to  reduce 
the  amount  recommended  by  the  com¬ 
mittee;  or,  at  any  rate,  if  such  Senator 
does  not  concede  the  correctness  of  that 
statement,  then  I  say  we  are  entitled 
to  consider  all  the  arguments  and  all  the 


facts  and  all  the  evidence  which  have 
been  placed  before  the  Senate,  and  to 
draw  our  best  conclusion  from  those  facts 
and  from  that  evidence  and  from  those 
arguments. 

Mr.  President,  although  I  should  like 
to  see  a  substantial  saving,  made,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  expenditures  made 
by  the  United  States  Government,  and 
although  I  should  like  to  see  part  of  that 
saving'  made  in  this  bill,  yet  I  am  per¬ 
fectly  willing  tonight  to  say  that  either 
on  the  ground  that  the  evidence  which 
has  been  adduced  shows  that  the  pro¬ 
posed  amendment  is  wrong,  or  on  the 
basis  of  our  conclusions  after  searching 
the  entire  record  t6  the  extent  that  we 
Members  of  the  Senate  have  been  afford¬ 
ed  an  opportunity  to  do  so  in  connection 
with  the  debate,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
the  Taft  amendment  should  not  be 
adopted,  but  the  figure  contained  in  the 
bill  should  be  approved,  instead. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  not  delay  the  Senate  for  long.  I 
should  like  to  have  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  look  at  the  record  and  consider 
it. 

I  have  been  listening  all  evening  to 
Senators  who  have  been  trying  to  reduce 
the  expenses  of  our  expensive  Govern¬ 
ment  by  making  reductions  in  arbitrary 
amounts  in  connection  with  the  pending 
measure.  The  able  Senator  from  Texas, 
of  course,  at  times  becomes  very  humor¬ 
ous  and  likes  to  joke.  He  likes  to  wink  a 
little  at  other  Senators,  so  to  speak,  and 
he  likes  to  make  believe  that  those  of  us 
who  oppose  him  do  not  know  what  we 
are  talking  about.  Tonight  he  has  lik¬ 
ened  those  of  us  who  wish  to  reduce  the 
figure  contained  in  the  bill  to  a  man  who 
asks  a  tailor  to  make  him  a  suit  of  clothes, 
but  to  use  2  yards  of  cloth  less  than  the 
amount  that  is  absolutely  required,  as  a 
minimum,  to  make  a  suit.  The  Senator 
from  Texas  has  criticized  the  use  of 
arbitrary  figures  by  certain  Senators. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  examine  the  rec¬ 
ord.  I  state  here  and  now  that  unless 
this  body  wishes  to  finance  100  percent 
the  deficits — meaning  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  exports  and  imports — of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  countries,  we  should  make  a  cut  in 
the  figure  reported  by  the  committee.  I 
shall  take  the  record  of  the  ECA  itself 
and  shall  prove  to  the  Senate' that  what 
we  should  be  talking  about,  instead  of  a 
10-percent  cut  in  the  authorization,  is  a 
reduction  of  it  to  $3,000,000,000. 

I  had  intended  to  offer  an  amendment 
providing  that  the  figure  be  reduced  to 
$3,000,000,000.  I  shall  not  do  so,  because 
that  would  be  hopeless,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  this  body  has  already  voted 
down  an  amendment  providing  for  a 
15-percent  reduction. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  look  at  the  record. 
After  all,  this  matter  is  not  complicated; 
it  is  really  very  simple.  It  is  only  neces¬ 
sary  to  read  the  report  of  the  ECA. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  the  eighth  report  of 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Administra¬ 
tion,  Paul  G.  Hoffman,  Administrator,  of 
February  16,  1949.  I  am  looking  at  page 
2.  At  the  top  of  the  page  I  read: 

European  recovery  program. 

How  we  stand  as  of  January  31. 

At  the  bottom  of  that  page  it  is  stated 
that  $2,300,000,000  worth  of  goods  or  sup- 
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plies  from  last  year’s  appropriation  have 
been  shipped.  Keep  that  amount  in 
mind,  Mr.  President.  That  means  that 
$2,700,000,000  worth  of  last  year’s  appro¬ 
priation  has  yet  £o  be  shipped.  Yet,  by 
the  administration’s  own  reports — and  it 
has  not  been  denied  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate — recovery  in  Europe  is  now  back 
to  prewar  levels  in  every  instance,  and  in 
most  instances  it  is  above  prewar  levels. 
We  are  told  that  there  is  no  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  in 
Italy  and  in  western  Germany.  Let  us 
keep  that  fact  in  mind.  If  there  is  any 
Senator  who  disagrees  with  it,  I  wish  he 
would  say  so.  The  able  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Vandenberg]  a  week  ago 
tonight  agreed  with  that  statement,  but 
said  that  the  countries  of  Europe  have 
lost  a  great  many  of  their  foreign  invest¬ 
ments  and  have  lost  their  tourist  trade 
and  have  lost  other  things.  He  admit¬ 
ted  that  their  production  was  back  to 
normal,  and  in  most  cases  above  normal. 

I  arrive  at  my  figure  of  $3,000,000,000 
in  this  way — and  it  is  not  an  arbitrary 
figure:  There  is  still  $2,700,000,000  worth 
of  goods  or  supplies  from  last  year’s 
appropriation  to  be  shipped.  If  we  ap¬ 
propriate  $3,000,000,000  for  next  year, 
that  will  make  a  total  of  $5,700,000,000, 
which  is  approximately  $300,000,000  more 
than  is  being  asked  in  connection  with 
this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  in  all  fairness:  If 
the  nations  of  Europe  have  been  able  to 
make  the  remarkable  recovery  they  have 
made,  if  their  production  is  up  to  prewar 
levels  or  above,  and  if  they  have  been 
able  to  do  all  that  with  $2,300,000,000 
from  us,  then  if  we  give  them  another 
$2,700,000,000  worth  of  goods  from  last 
year’s  appropriation  and  $3,000,000,000 
worth  of  goods  from  the  next  appropri¬ 
ation,  or  a  total  of  $5,700,000,000  worth, 
what  more  can  we  do  for  them? 

After  all,  it  is  a  practicable  matter. 
We  talk  about  appropriating  this  money. 
Mr.  President,  we  do  not  have  the  money. 
How  do  Senators  know  that  we  shall 
have  the  money  next  year?  We  have  a 
$252,000,000,000  public  debt.  How  is  it 
possible  to  know  what  our  revenue  will 
be  next  yeart  with  prices  falling  as  they 
are  at  the  moment?  How  can  it  be 
known  that  we  will  collect  $40,000,000,- 
000  next  year?  Suppose  it  should  only 
'be  $35,000,000,000,  or  $32,000,000,000. 
Does  anyone  think  for  a  moment  that 
this  Nation  can  live  if  we  continue  to 
run  in  the  red  each  and  every  year,  with 
a  public  debt  of  $252,000,000,000  at  the 
present  time?  Yesterday  the  President 
of  the  United  States  said  that,  in  the 
current  fiscal  year  ending  on  June  30,  he 
anticipated  the  deficit  would  be  $700,- 
000,000  or  $800,000,000.  If  this  Govern¬ 
ment  of  ours — and  we  are  the  Govern¬ 
ment:  we  are  the  one  who  appropriate 
the  money — following  1948,  the  most 
prosperous  year  in  the  history  of  the 
Nation,  with  the  high  prosperity  we  are 
today  enjoying,  with  taxes  about  as  high 
as  the  people  can  be  asked  to  pay,  is  un¬ 
able  to  balance  the  budget  under  such 
conditions,  I  ask  how  in  the  name  of 
heaven  are  we  going  to  be  able  to  balance 
the  budget  and  keep  out  of  the  red  when 
prices  level  off. 


If  the  European  nations  were  as  friend¬ 
ly  to  us  as  I  should  like  to  feel  they  are, 
they  would  be  as  much  interested  in  our 
financial  condition  as  we  ourselves  are. 
What  good  is  it  going  to  do  us  to  give 
them  an  extra  two  or  three  billion  dollars 
if  thereby  we  run  our  Government  fur¬ 
ther  into  the  red?  Where  is  the  money 
coming  from?  Whose  money  is  it?  We 
do  not  have  it. 

How  is  it  possible  to  appropriate  mil¬ 
lions  and  billions  of  dollars  when  there 
is  an  existing  public  debt  of  $252,000,- 
000,000?  In  view  of  ECA’s  own  record,  in 
which  it  is  admitted  that  production  in 
certain  of  the  beneficiary  countries  is 
above  prewar,  in  which  it  is  admitted 
there  is  no  unemployment — those  are 
ECA  figures  and  records,  not  mine — and 
knowing  as  we  do  that  our  revenues  for 
the  next  year  are  going  to  be  less,  know¬ 
ing  that  we  have  a  $252,000,000,000  debt, 
and  knowing  that  the  worst  possible 
thing  that  could  happen  to  the  Nation 
would  be  that  we  run  into  the  red  for  the 
next  5  or  6  or  7  or  8  or  10  years,  and  pile 
billions  and  billions  upon  our  present 
$252,000,000,000  debt,  I  ask  what  are  we 
thinking  about?  When  are  we  to  begin 
reducing  appropriations?  When  are  we 
to  begin  cutting  expenses? 

I  say,  cut  the  authorization  to  $3,000,- 
000,000.  The  able  Senators  from  Ohio 
and  Georgia  offered  an  amendment  to 
cut  it  about  $500,000,000.  To  me,  the 
amount  is  absurd.  It  should  be  more 
than  that.  I  never  was  any  more  seri¬ 
ous  in  my  life.  I  never  was  any  more 
worried  about  the  future  of  our  Nation 
than  I  am  tonight,  because  any  Senator 
on  this  floor,  if  he  will  but  stop  to  think, 
can  come  to  but  one  conclusion,  and  that 
is  that  revenues  for  the  fiscal  year  end¬ 
ing  June  30,  1950,  are  going  to  be  small¬ 
er.  I  should  have  no  hesitancy  in  vot¬ 
ing  $5,000,000,000,  $6,000,000,000,  or 

$7,000,000,000  if  we  had  the  money,  if 
we  were  not  in  debt.  It  is  all  right  to 
laugh  about  the  matter.  It  is  all  right 
for  the  able  Senator  from  Texas  to  laugh 
about  it,  but  I  want  to  tell  Senators  the 
American  people  are  not  laughing. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  should  rather  not. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Very  well. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  say  to  Senators  in 
all  seriousness,  when  this  Nation  runs  a 
deficit  of  two,  three,  four,  or  five  billion 
dollars  during  peacetime,  and  when  we 
are  forced  to  increase  the  taxes  of  the 
American  people  in  order  to  pay  all  or  a 
portion  of  the  $5,000,000,000  that  is  talked 
about  tonight,  I  say  they  are  going  to  rise 
up.  I  say  that  our  grand  children  and 
great  grand  children  will  hate  us  for 
putting  them  so  heavily  into  debt.  It 
is  unnecessary.  It  is  unnecessary  be¬ 
cause,  by  ECA’s  own  records,  a  $3,000,- 
000,000  appropriation,  in  my  personal 
opinion,  will  do  the  beneficiaries  just  as 
much  good  as  the  $5,000,000,000  that  is 
talked  about,  unless  perchance  it  is  de¬ 
sired  that  the  American  taxpayers  shall 
balance  the  deficit  of  the  participating 
countries,  as  the  able  Senator  from  Ohio 
explained  here  this  afternoon. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  know  what  Senators 
are  thinking  about.  I  do  not  know  where 


the  money  is  to  come  from.  I  know  we 
do  not  have  it.  I  know  that  the  revenues 
of  our  Government  are  going  to  be  less 
next  year  than  they  are  this  year.  I 
know  we  are  going  to  be  called  upon 
shortly  to  appropriate  another  $1,000,- 
000,000  or  $1,500,000,000  to  rearm  the 
countries  of  western  Europe.  I  know  we 
should  cut  expenses,  and  I  believe  it  is 
the  intention  of  every  Senator  to  cut  ex¬ 
penses.  I  say,  God  help  us  when  we  start 
cutting  domestic  expenses,  which  we  may 
be  forced  to  do  as  a  result  of  reduced 
Government  income.  God  help  us  when 
we  are  forced  to  reduce  domestic  ex¬ 
penses,  after  we  have  voted  in  the  Senate 
to  appropriate  $5,500,000,000  in  order  to 
aid  people  in  other  countries,  when  it  is 
proved  to  the  American  people,  and  will 
be  proved  to  them,  that  it  is  unnecessary, 
and  that  half  the  amount  would  serve 
the  purpose  equally  well. 

I  am  pleading  with  the  Senate  to  give 
some  thought  to  the  matter  of  keeping 
our  Government  sound.  I  care  not 
whether  it  be  an  individual,  a  corpora¬ 
tion,  a  family,  or  a  government;  if  the 
individual,  corporation,  family,  or  Gov¬ 
ernment  continues  to  spend  more  money 
than  it  takes  in,  each  day  and  each 
month  and  each  year,  nothing  but  ca¬ 
lamity  can  come  to  it.  If  there  is  a  Sen¬ 
ator  on  the  floor  tonight  who  feels  that 
the  Federal  income  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1950,  will  be,  without 
increasing  taxes,  larger  than  it  will  be 
on  June  30  this  year,  I  wish  he  would 
stand  up  and  say  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  vote  for  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Indiana  yielding  the  floor? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas  before 
yielding  the  floor. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Would  the  Senator 
vote  for  $3,000,000,000  if  that  should  be 
the  amount  of  the  authorization  in  the 
bill? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Yes. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  Senator’s  views 
have  changed,  since  he  voted  against  all 
appropriations  a  year  ago,  and  also  voted 
against  the  bill.  Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  Senator  is  ab¬ 
solutely  correct.  I  offered  a  substitute 
for  the  bill  last  year,  which  was  rejected 
by  the  Senate,  but  I  voted  against  the 
bill  which  was  passed. 

I  may  say,  Mr.  President,  that  I  shall 
vote  against  the  pending  bill  unless  there 
is  a  substantial  reduction,  because  I  shall 
not  vote  for  billions  and  billions  of  dol¬ 
lars  for  foreign  aid  when  it  is  unneces¬ 
sary  and  then  deny  my  own  people  the 
many  things  they  need.  Someone  some¬ 
day  has  got  to  represent  the  taxpayers; 
someone  must  represent  the  common 
folks.  The  able  Senator  from  Texas 
said  a  moment  ago,  “You  should  not 
even  question  these  amounts,  because 
Mr.  Harriman  and  Mr.  Hoffman  and  Mr. 
Bruce  recommended  them” - 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I  did 
not  say  that. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Who  are  Mr.  Harri¬ 
man.  Mr.  Hoffman,  and  Mr.  Bruce? 
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They  represent  Wall  Street.  They  rep¬ 
resent  the  group  which  the  President  of 
the  United  States  went  up  and  down  the 
Nation  describing  as  undesirable  per¬ 
sons.  They  are  the  ones  who  recom¬ 
mended  $5,500,000,000,  It  was  not  the 
common  folks  who  recommended  it.  It 
was  not  the  Democratic  Party.  It  was 
not  the  able  Senator  from  Texas.  Who 
recommended  it?  The  representatives 
of  Wall  Street,  those  mischief  makers, 
those  awful  people — Mr.  Bruce,  with 
branch  offices  all  over  the  world;  Mr. 
Harriman,  who  inherited  his  millions 
and  is  a  member  of  a  Wall  Street  invest¬ 
ment  firm;  Mr.  Hoffman,  who  rep¬ 
resents  the  Studebaker  Corp.,  which  is 
financed  by  Wall  Street.  It  was  not  the 
Democratic  Party,  not  the  common  peo¬ 
ple,  not  the  taxpayers;  it  was  the  des¬ 
picable  Wall  Streeters  whom  Mr.  Tru¬ 
man  condemned  from  one  end  of  the 
Nation  to  the  other.  Now  the  able  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Texas  tells  us  that  we  should 
accept  the  figures  recommended  by  those 
men,  that  they  know  best,  and  we  know 
nothing  about  it.  It  was  only  last  Octo¬ 
ber  and  November  that  they  were 
called — well,  I  cannote  describe  the  terms 
which  were  used. 

Mr.  President,  I  say,  “Wake  up,  Amer¬ 
ica!  Let  us  have  the  courage  to  do  the 
right  thing;  let  us  have  the  courage  to 
face  the  facts;  let  us  try  to  realize  what 
we  are  doing;  let  us  keep  our  own  Nation 
strong.” 

Yes,  Mr.  President,  I  shall  vote  for  $3,- 
000,000,000.  If  there  is  a  dime  over  that 
amount,  I  shall  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  at¬ 
tended  this  debate  for  the  past  few  days, 
and  I  will  say,  in  all  frankness,  that  it 
has,  to  me,  had  an  atmosphere  of  great 
unreality.  It  is  as  if  World  War  II  had 
never  been  fought,  as  though  the  nations 
of  western  Europe  had  never  collapsed,  as 
though  airplanes  had  never  been  in¬ 
vented.  It  is  as  though  we  could  sit  in 
safety  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
which  once  was  so  broad. 

I  have  heard  those  who  are  in  favor 
of  economic  assistance  to  the  nations  of 
western  Europe  in  their  struggle  against 
communism  described  as  being  men  who, 
by  inference,  at  least,  are  opposed  to  a 
high  standard  of  living,  against  low  taxes, 
against  integrity  of  investments,  in  favor 
of  socialism,  have  not  the  interests  of  our 
boys  and  girls  at  heart,  are  not  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  welfare  of  the  plain  peo¬ 
ple  of  America,  and  do  not  desire  to  keep 
the  Government  sound. 

Those  are  a  few  of  the  things  which 
have  been  said.  I  may  say,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  that  I  am  in  favor  of  low  taxes,  a 
high  standard  of  living,  the  integrity  of 
investments;  I  am  opposed  to  socialism, 
in  favor  of  national  defense,  I  want  to 
keep  the  Government  sound,  and  I  want 
to  keep  the  boys  and  girls  at  home,  and 
out  of  war.  No  Senator  here  has  a  copy¬ 
right  on  a  desire  to  keep  the  country 
safe - 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  do  not  have  time  to 
yield.  I  shall  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  in  my  own  good  time.  I  have 
had  quite  a  difficult  time  getting  recog¬ 
nized.  Senators  opposed  to  the  bill  have 


had  the  floor  for  a  long  time,  and  I  in¬ 
tend  to  keep  it  for  a  few  minutes.  If  the 
Senator  will  be  patient  he  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  make  his  point  again. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  address  myself 
to  the  limiting  amendments  which  Ijave 
been  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Taft],  I  think  my  friend  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Wherry]  has  one  also. 
I  presume  he  does  not  speak  for  the 
minority,  although  I  see  nothing  in  the 
Record  to  make  the  point  clear - 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  certainly  want  to 
make  it  clear  that  I  do  not  speak  for 
any  Senator  except  myself.  My  amend¬ 
ment  has  already  been  voted  upon. 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  am  glad  to  have  that 
assurance.  I  thought  the  Senator  had 
another  amendment,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
relating  to  the  duration.  The  Senator 
did  not  make  that  point  clear  before.  I 
am  glad  he  makes  it  clear  now,  because 
it  is  my  recollection  that  most,  if  not  all, 
the  members  of  the  minority  on  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  were  in 
favor  of  the  proposition  which  I  am  dis¬ 
cussing. 

Mr.  President,  a  great  deal  has  been 
said  about  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  Senator  from  Ohio,  who,  I 
regret  to  say-  is  not  present  at  the 
moment,  went  so  far  as  to  say  we  had 
been  negligent  in  our  duty.  That  is  a 
serious  charge.  When  a  man  is  charged 
with  being  negligent  in  his  duty,  I  think 
it  is  a  very  serious  charge.  Heaven 
knows,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  boast 
about  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
but  I  say  in  all  candor  that  I  am  not  a 
bit  ashamed  of  it.  I  am  not  ashamed  of 
the  work  which  has  been  done  by  the 
watchdog  committee,  of  which  I  am  no 
longer  a  member,  but  of  which  I  was  a 
member  at  the  beginning.  I  challenge 
any  Senator  to  find  an  instance  of  an 
activity  of  the  Government  being  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  more  thorough  and  more  de¬ 
tailed  questioning  than  has  been  the  case 
in  the  watchdog  committee.  I  do  not 
think  a  more  thorough  investigation  can 
be  found. 

I  should  also  like  to  know  of  a  case  in 
which  a  standing  committee  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  has  organized  its  work  in  a  more 
realistic  manner  than  has  been  the  case 
with  the  watchdog  committee.  I  think 
we  have  done  our  duty.  The  fact  that  a 
committee  of  Congress  does  not  con¬ 
sider  every  individual  amendment  that 
every  Senator  may  offer,  does  not  mean 
that  he  does  not  consider  the  subject  as 
a  whole.  The  fact  that  we  did  not  con¬ 
sider  a  specific  amendment  cutting  the 
authorization  10  percent  does  not  mean 
we  have  not  given  the  most  careful  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  figures,  which,  of 
course,  we  did. 

We  shall  not  get  anywhere  in  this  dis¬ 
cussion  unless  we  have  certain  common 
assumptions.  So  long  as  the  idea  is  per¬ 
petuated  that  those  who  are  against  the 
Marshall  plan  are  in  favor  of  peace,  and 
those  who  are  in  favor  of  the  Marshall 
plan  are  aiding  communism — and  that 
has  been  said,  Mr.  President,  many 
times,  fantastic  as  it  may  be,  and  incred¬ 
ible  as  it  may  appear - - 


Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  shall  not  yield  now.  I 
shall  yield  in  my  own  good  time  and  in 
my  own  way,  after  I  have  developed  my 
point.  I  shall  yield  to  suit  myself,  and 
not  to  suit  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 
The  Senator  from  Indiana  yielded  to 
suit  hipiself. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President - 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
should  not  be  interrupted  when  he  de¬ 
clines  to  yield. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  said  that  those  who  are  opposing 
the  Marshal  plan  are  trying  to  get  a 
copyright  on  peace,  and  those  who  are  in 
favor  of  the  plan  are  in  favor  of  commu¬ 
nism,  when  all  the  world  knows  that  the 
Marshal  plan  has  been  a  brilliant  suc¬ 
cess.  Instead  of  following  the  Marshall 
plan,  some  have  been  following  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  those  who  said,  “Put  your'  money 
into  guns.”  Communism  can  only  be 
stopped  by  human  treatment,  and  that  is 
what  the  Marshall  plan  has  meant. 

Sometimes  when  we  sit  here  listening 
to  all  these  facts  which  are  individually 
correct,  with  the  erroneous  deductions  we 
hear  being  drawn  from  them,  we  wonder 
what  century  we  are  in.  We  must  have 
some  common  assumption  or  the  whole 
thing  makes  no  sense  at  all.  We  have  to 
assume  that  we  agree  that  the  attempt 
of  international  communism  to  set  up  a 
godless  world  dictatorship  is  a  danger. 
If  one  does  not  think  it  is  a  danger,  there 
is  no  use  arguing  with  him.  If  any  Sen¬ 
ator  does  not  think  it  is  a  danger,  he  is 
at  liberty  to  think  so.  But  if  the  as¬ 
sumption  I  have  stated  is  true,  then  it 
must  be  evidently  in  our  interest  to  help 
get  the  nations  of  western  Europe  onto 
their  feet  and  off  our  backs.  But  not 
because  we  like  them.  I  have  heard  a 
childish  notion  advanced  here  in  the  last 
few  days  that  we  help  the  nations  we 
like  and  we  do  not  help  the  nations  we 
do  not  like,  and  that  if  we  help  a  nation 
and  they  do  not  like  us,  our  feelings  are 
going  to  be  terribly  hurt. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  Sunday- 
school  picnic,  this  is  international  poli¬ 
tics.  We  are  helping  Germany,  we  are 
sending  a  great  deal  of  money  to  Ger¬ 
many.  We  are  running  the  air  lift  into 
Berlin  to  feed  2,000,000  Germans.  We 
have  had  two  wars  with  the  Germans  in 
our  lifetime.  We  are  not  sending  aid 
there  because  we  like  them.  We  are 
sending  it  there  because  it  seems  to  be 
the  right  thing  to  do. 

If  someone  is  sick  in  bed  in  a  hospital 
his  doctor  wants  to  get  him  well.  If  in 
the  process  of  getting  well  he  throws  a 
book  at  the  doctor  and  calls  him  a  low 
name,  the  doctor  realizes  the  patient  is 
getting  well.  The  doctor  is  not  trying  to 
win  popularity;  he  is  trying  to  restore  the 
patient’s  health  not  so  that  he  will  be 
liked  but  so  that  the  patient  will  be  able 
to  get  out  and  fight  for  himself. 

There  seems  to  be  an  idea  that  it  is 
possible  to  buy  popularity.  That  is  not 
possible  in  our  individual  lives,  and  how 
can  we  expect  to  find  it  so  in  interna¬ 
tional  life?  It  does  not  work  that  way. 

Here  we  have  Mr.  Hoffman,  a  very 
brilliant  and  able  man,  who  has  done  a 
very  brilliant  and  able  job.  I  suppose  if 
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he  had  done  a  poor  job,  we  would  cer¬ 
tainly  want  to  cut  the  authorization,  but 
he  has  done  a  good  job,  yet  there  are  still 
some  who  want  to  cut  it. 

I  think  Mr.  Hoffman’s  figures  are  hon¬ 
est.  I  think  they  are  as  near  to  rock- 
bottom  figures  as  can  be  gotten  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  proposition  of  this  kind. 
I  do  not  agree  with  the  contention  that 
the  situation  with  respect  to  appropria¬ 
tions  is  the  same  this  year  that  it  was 
last  year.  If  we  had  failed  last  year 
to  appropriate  the  money  which  we  had 
authorized,  it  would  have  been  a  psycho¬ 
logical  blow  to  the  sick  countries  in 
Europe.  Now  the  sick  countries  are 
much  healthier.  They  have  had  quite 
an  education  in  American  methods.  I 
think  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
is  perfectly  free  to  reduce  the  appropria¬ 
tion  below  the  ceiling  fixed,  and  the  fig¬ 
ure  in  the  bill,  Mr.  President,  is  a  ceiling. 
I  know  that  in  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  I  stated  on  the  record,  as  many 
other  Senators  did,  that  I  would  favor 
this  as  a  ceiling,  and  would  reserve  my 
right  to  vote  for  a  lower  appropriation 
if  the  costs  of  the  articles  we  must  buy 
declined.  So  let  no  one  assert  that  the 
situation  this  year  in  regard  to  appro¬ 
priations  is  the  same  as  it  was  last  year 
because,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  not. 

Now,  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Indiana. 

Mr.  JENNER.  The  Senator  stated 
that  there  must  be  one  general  assump¬ 
tion  upon  which  we  must  agree,  namely, 
that  communism  is  a  bad  thing.  I  wish 
to  ask  the  Senator  whether  or  not  it  is 
a  fact  that  since  the  Marshall  plan  has 
been  in  effect  communism  has  made  its 
greatest  gain,  and  has  come  to  dominate 
more  people  in  the  past  year  than  it 
ever  had  in  the  previous  20  years  of  its 
existence. 

Mr.  LODGE.  In  the  past  year  the 
Communists  have  had  the  greatest  set¬ 
back  in  westerns  Europe  they  have  had 
at  any  time  since  the  war.  They  have 
made  great  gains  in  China,  but,  so  far 
as  western  Europe  is  concerned,  they 
have  had  the  greatest  set-back  they  have 
had  since  the  war. 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
listened  to  Winston  Churchill  last  eve¬ 
ning. 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  did. 

Mr.  JENNER.  He  referred  to  that  very 
subject.  He  attributed  the  use  of  the 
term  “cold  war”  to  America,  and  in  sub¬ 
stance  he  asked,  “How  are  we  getting 
along  in  the  cold  war?”  He  said  what  the 
Senator  has  said,  that  in  western  Europe 
we  are  getting  along  pretty  well,  but  in 
the  east  things  are  not  going  so  well.  So 
I  ask  the  Senator  the  question,  Is  it  not  a 
fact  that  communism  actually  dominates 
more  human  beings  tonight,  1  year  after 
the  Marshall  plan  has  been  in  effect  in 
western  Europe,  than  it  dominated  in  the 
past  20  years  of  its  history? 

Mr.  LODGE.  No,  I  do  not  think  that  is 
the  case  in  western  Europe.  I  think 
communism  dominates  a  far  smaller 
number  of  people  in  western  Europe  than 
it  did  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  JENNER.  In  the  world,  I  mean. 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  thought  the  Senator 
said  western  Europe. 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  beg  the  Senator’s  par¬ 
don. 


Mr.  LODGE.  It  dominates  fewer  peo¬ 
ple  in  western  Europe  but  more  people 
in  China.  I  think  the  situation  in  China 
is  extremely  serious,  very  grave  indeed, 
but  I  do  not  think  this  is  the  time  or  the 
place  to  go  into  that. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  believe  the  Senator  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  watchdog  committee. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Yes. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Did  the  watchdog  com¬ 
mittee  ever  approve  the  figures  in  the 
proposed  appropriation? 

Mr.  LODGE.  No.  I  mentioned  the 
watchdog  committee  while  the  Sen¬ 
ator  was  out  of  the  Chamber,  I  think, 
because  of  the  statement  I  understood 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  to  have  made 
that  members  of  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations  had  been  negligent  in 
their  duty. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  made  no  such  statement. 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  understood  the  Sen¬ 
ator  to  say  that. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Not  at  all.  I  said  I  under¬ 
stood  the  Senator  from  Michigan  to  say 
that  my  amendment  had  not  been  given 
any  consideration  in  the  committee,  and 
I  said  that  if  it  had  not  been  given  con¬ 
sideration,  they  had  not  done  their  duty, 
because  it  was  necessarily  involved  in  the 
consideration  which  they  obviously  and 
properly  gave  to  the  amount  requested. 

Mr.  LODGE.  That  is  where  I  part 
company- with  the  Senator.  The  com¬ 
mittee  did  consider  the  over-all  figures 
and  all  the  factors  that  went  into  it,  and 
the  fact  that  it  did  not  consider  some 
individual  Senator’s  particular  amend¬ 
ment  does  not,  in  my  opinion,  indicate 
that  we  were  negligent  in  our  duty. 

Mr.  IVES  and  Mr.  TAFT  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Massachusetts  yield,  and  if  so, 
to  whom? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  yield  first  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  York,  and  then  I  shall 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  IVES.  Apropos  of  the  question 
previously  raised  by  the  able  Senator 
from  Indiana,  is  it  not  very  likely  that 
without  the  Marshall  plan  in  effect,  with¬ 
out  ECA  aid,  the  inroads  of  communism, 
the  march  of  communism  in  the  world, 
would  have  been  a  great  deal  more  pro¬ 
nounced  than  has  been  the  case? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  think  there  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  about  it. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LODGE.  Just  a  moment,  until  I 
answer  the  question.  I  think  there  is 
no  question  that  what  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  said  represents  the  facts. 
I  think  the  Marshall  plan  has  had  the 
effect  he  indicates.  It  has  tended  to 
prevent  the  development  of  an  open  war. 
I  think  it  has  been  a  great  preserver 
and  safeguard  for  the  lives  of  all  our 
sons  of  military  age,  and  I  believe  it  has 
completely  justified  itself. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  for  a  question. 

Mr.  JENNER.  On  the  assumption 
that  communism  is  bad  and  must  be 
stopped,  we  are  going  to  have  to  do  the 


same  thing  in  the  east,  in  China,  for 
example,  that  we  have  done  in  western 
Europe.  Is  not  that  correct,  under  the 
Senator’s  theory? 

Mr.  LODGE.  No;  I  do  not  think  we 
can  do  the  same  thing  in  China  we  can 
do  in  Europe.  I  do  not  know  China  very 
well;  I  have  been  there  only  twice,  but  I 
know  enough  about  it  to  lead  me  to  feel 
certain  that  the  whole  structure  is  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  of  Europe.  / 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  LODGE.  The  Senator  has  raised 
a  very  important  point  which  is  entitled 
to  one  or  two  moments’  consideration. 

China  is  larger  than  the  United  States 
in  area.  There  is  an  uncalculated  num¬ 
ber  of  people  who  live  in  China,  probably 
400,000,000.  There  are  no  roads  there 
to  speak  of,  there  is  very  little  technol¬ 
ogy.  They  are  a  people  not  accustomed 
to  western  methods  of  production.  In 
the  case  of  a  small  country  in  Europe, 
with  a  small  population,  something  can 
really  be  accomplished,  but  our  efforts 
are  swallowed  up  in  China.  So  while  I 
think  we  should  resist  communism  in 
China  in  whatever  way  we  can  do  it  ef¬ 
fectively,  I  do  not  think  we  can  apply 
the  same  medicine  to  China  that  we  ap¬ 
ply  to  western  Europe. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  for  a  question? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  if  com¬ 
munism  reared  its  ugly  head  in  India, 
what  would  we  do  about  that? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  do  not  know  that  there 
is  anything  we  can  do  in  India.  I  do 
not  think  the  situation  in  India  is  on  all 
fours  with  the  situation  in  China. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Is  it  any  worse  for  com¬ 
munism  to  come  in  through  our  eastern 
door  than  it  is  for  communism  to  come 
in  through  our  western  door? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  think  the  two  things 
are  on  a  different  footing.  I  think  it  is 
a  very  dangerous  thing  for  the  Atlantic 
nations  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Com¬ 
munists,  because  leaving  all  sentimen¬ 
tality  and  questions  of  humanitarianism 
out  of  the  question,  the  nations  of  west¬ 
ern  Europe  have  a  much  greater  produc¬ 
tivity,  and  consequently  they  are  a  much 
greater  military  and  cultural  asset  than 
any  other  country  on  earth;  so  in  that 
sense  they  deserve  special  consideration. 
I  shall  never  minimize  the  importance 
of -China,  and  I  hope  that  a  way  may  be 
found  to  develop  a  reafiy  successful 
Chinese  policy.  I  think  we  can;  but  we 
certainly  cannot  write  out  the  same  pre¬ 
scription  for  both  areas. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  again  yield? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JENNER.  But  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  our  security  and  our  peace,  and 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  future  secu¬ 
rity  and  the  peace  of  the  world,  is  not 
communism  just  as  much  a  threat  when 
it  comes  from  the  east  as  when  it  comes 
from  the  west? 

Mr.  LODGE.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  is 
the  same  thing;  because,  as  I  have  just 
said,  in  one  place  you  have  communism 
taking  over  a  great  industrial  complex, 
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technologically  strong,  and  that  is  bound 
to  make  the  impact  of  it  different.  The 
two  cannot  be  put  on  the  same  footing. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  my  colleague  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  yield  to  my  colleague' 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  My  colleague 
has  stated  that  the  problem  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  of  international  politics.  As  I  un¬ 
derstand  the  problem  of  international 
politics,  the  first  objective  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment  is  our  security,  the  advancement  of 
our  safety,  and  the  promotion  of  world¬ 
wide  peace.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Massachusetts  is  not  our  se¬ 
curity  greater  today  than  it  was  a  year 
ago  as  a  result  of  the  advancement  of 
the  Marshall  plan  and  what  we  have 
done  so  far  as  western  Europe  is  con¬ 
cerned  in  our  dealings  with  the  people  of 
that  area? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  think  our  security  is 
very  much  greater  today  than  it  was  a 
year  ago.  I  think  the  enactment  of  the 
selective  service,  the  authorization  of  a 
larger  Air  Force,  the  passage  of  the  uni¬ 
fication  bill,  have  all  been  factors  in 
bringing  about  greater  security,  but  I 
think  the  Marshall  plan  is  certainly  one 
of  the  very  fundamental  factors  in  caus¬ 
ing  us  to  be  very  much  better  off  today 
than  we  were  last  year. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  a  rather  detailed  question 
about  something  which  concerns  both  of 
us,  since  we  are  both  from  New  England. 
The  Senator  may  be  familiar  with  the 
statement  of  Mr.  John  G.  Wright,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Boston  Wool  Trade  Associa¬ 
tion,  made  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  Committee,  in  which  he  pointed 
out — 

The  business  of  buying  and  selling  wool 
is  practically  at  a  standstill  today,  and  many 
wool  mills  are  either  shut  down  or  are  run¬ 
ning  at  curtailed  capacity,  resulting  in  much 
•unemployment. 

He  goes  on  to  attribute  the  reason  for 
that  to  the  fact  that  we  get  practically 
two-thirds  of  our  wool  from  outside, 
chiefly  from  Australia,  approximating 
1,000,000,000  pounds,  for  which  we  are 
obliged  to  pay,  under  the  existing  regu¬ 
lations  in  buying  British  pounds  sterling 
at  $4.02,  while  our  European  competi¬ 
tors  are  able  to  buy,  with  American 
money  advanced  by  us  under  ECA,  Brit¬ 
ish  pounds  sterling  in  the  free  market 
at  $3.20,  giving  them  a  20-percent  ad¬ 
vantage  with  which,  with  their  lower 
production  costs,  they  are  able  to  funnel 
wool  into  our  markets,  and  secure  more 
American  dollars,  buy  more  cheap  Brit¬ 
ish  pounds,  and  continue  an  endless 
cycle.  As  Mr.  Wright  says  in  his  con¬ 
clusion  : 

I  cannot  bring  to  the  attention  of  this 
committee  too  forcibly  the  fact  that  unem¬ 
ployment  and  further  deterioration  In  our 
wool-textile  industry  will  continue  and  be¬ 
come  more  acute  until  the  advantage  en¬ 
joyed  by  certain  European  nationals  who 
have  access  to  free  market  sterling,  is  also 
made  available  to  American  business. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  to 
what  extent  that  subject  has  received 
attention  in  connection  with  the  pend¬ 


ing  measure,  or  what  measures  are  cal¬ 
culated  to  bring  equality  to  the  textile 
industry  of  our  own  New  England  and 
the  Northeast? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  can  speak  for  myself 
in  answering  the  Senator  from  Maine, 
that  the  matter  of  the  wool  trade  has 
taken  up  a  great  deal  of  my  time,  and 
concern.  That  particular  policy  of  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Administration 
is,  I  think,  a  mistaken  one,  and  I  am  try¬ 
ing  to  have  it  changed. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  The  Senator  does 
feel - 

Mr.  LODGE.  Let  me  answer  the  first 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  be¬ 
fore  he  goes  on  to  another  one.  Insofar 
as  the  importation  of  textiles  and  woolen 
goods  into  this  country  is  concerned, 
which  undercut  and  undersell  the  Amer¬ 
ican  product,  I  appeared  before  the  Fi- 
nace  Committee  to  request  that  in  the 
reciprocal  trade  extension  act  a  provi¬ 
sion  be  incorporated  which  would  pro¬ 
vide  that  importations  should  not  fall 
below  what  the  Senator  from  Maine 
knows  is  the  peril  point. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  know  what  the  peril 
point  is? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  could  not  tell  the  Sen¬ 
ator  offhand,  without  looking  them  up, 
what  the  precise  figures' are. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Let  me  advise  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  that  under 
the  existing  regulations  no  Senator  is 
permitted  to  know. 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  think  that  is  a  great 
mistake.  % 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  LODGE.  There  are  individual 
items  in  the  operation  of  the  Marshall 
plan  of  which  I  disapprove.  I  think  it 
is  a  pity  that  they  are  aiding  the  foreign 
watch  business.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Maine  knows  about  that.  There 
are  other  items  of  that  kind.  But  I 
think  the  over-all  net  effect  is  very  much 
in  the  interest  of  all  Americans,  includ¬ 
ing  the  people  who  work  in  these  indus¬ 
tries,  who,  after  all,  do  not  want  to  see 
their  sons  go  off  to  world  war  III. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  gather  from  the 
certain  phases  of  this  program  with 
which  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
has  an  especial  familiarity,  such  as  wool 
and  watches,  that  he  realizes  he  cannot 
fully  approve  of  the  practices  and  poli¬ 
cies  of  the  administration?  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  think  the  administra¬ 
tion  is  composed  of  human  beings,  and 
they  have  made  some  mistakes.  I  am 
hopeful  that  they  will  correct  the  mis¬ 
takes  as  they  are  pointed  out  to  them, 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  have  one  other 
question.  Is  the  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  familiar  with  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Hoffman,  the  Administrator,  to  one  of 
the  oil  companies,  regarding  the  prices 
of  Middle  East  oil  in  which  he  states  that 
they  were  charging  for  such  oil  in  this 
country  from  $1  to  $1.75,  while  for  the 
part  which  we  were  financing  in  Europe 
they  were  charging  from  25  cents  to 
$1.25  more?  He  referred  to  the  oil  be¬ 
ing  furnished  from  the  Middle  East  to 
Europe  on  which  ECA  funds  were  being 
expended.  Did  that  come  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  attention? 


Mr.  LODGE.  Is  it  the  Senator’s  ques¬ 
tion  that  oil  from  the  Middle  East  re¬ 
ceived  a  higher  price? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  They  charged  25 
cents  to  $1.25  more  a  barrel  for  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East  oil  supplied  to  Europe  than  they 
charged  for  the  oil  shipped  to  this  coun¬ 
try.  Does  the  Senator  think  that  ECA 
funds  should  be  used  in  that  way  to  pay 
so  obviously  disproportionate  and  un¬ 
competitive  a  price? 

Mr.  LODGE.  No;  I  do  not  defend  that 
price,  I  will  say  to  the  Senator.  I  have 
given  that  some  thought  also.  (  But  I  do 
think  that  there  is  an  advantage  in  the 
development  of  oil  in  that  part  of  the 
world  from  the  standpoint  of  Europe  and 
from  our  own  standpoint. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Returning  to  the  col¬ 
loquy  between  the  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Massachusetts  and  his  col¬ 
league  [Mr.  Saltonstall],  I  believe,  in 
reply  to  the  question  of  the  senior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Massachusetts,  the  junior  Sen¬ 
ator  made  the  statement  that  we  were 
more  secure  this  year  than  we  were  a 
year  ago  as  the  result  of  the  Marshall 
plan  activities.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LODGE.  Yes;  I  think  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan  is  one  of  the  factors  that  has 
increased  our  security. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Then  I  ask  the  Sena¬ 
tor,  if  we  are  more  secure  now  than  we 
were  a  year  ago,  why  do  we  propose  to 
spend  $15,000,000,000  this  year  on  our 
national  defense,  and  why  do  we  invite 
to  our  shores  representatives  of  the 
countries  of  the  North  Atlantic  area  to 
sign  a  security  pact  which  will  cost  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  more?  If  we  are  more 
secure,  why  do  we  keep  putting  up  the 
cost  of  security  and  building  up  a  greater 
defense? 

Mr.  LODGE.  Because  we  are  not  se¬ 
cure  enough.  That  is  ^simple  question. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  desire  to  de¬ 
tain  the  Senate  any  longer. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  am  very  much  in¬ 
terested  in  the  reply  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  made  to  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Brewster]  relative  to  the 
shipments  of  wool  and  of  textiles  to  New 
England.  I  have  in  my  hand  the  report 
on  the  European  recovery  program, 
United  Kingdom  study,  with  which,  no 
doubt,  the  Senator  is  well  acquainted,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Senator  made 
the  response  he  did  to  the  Senator  from 
Maine  that  the  wool  situation  should  be 
taken  care  of.  I  think  he  mentioned  that 
the  matter  of  watches  should  also  be 
taken  care  of,  as  well  as  the  oil  situa¬ 
tion — and  if  there  is  anything  that 
should  be  taken  care  of,  it  is  oil.  On 
page  63  there  is  a  statement  concerning 
the  over- all  situation.  I  should  like  to 
read  a  brief  excerpt,  consisting  of  about 
six  lines,  showing  the  degree  to  which 
exports  may  overcome  the  dollar  deficit. 
That  is,  of  course,  what  we  are  after  in 
this  appropriation. 

The  degree  to  which  exports  may  overcome 
the  dollar  deficit  may  be  ‘of  greater  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  solution  of  the  present  problem 
than  the  over-all  total.  Immediately  before 
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the  war  the  United  Kingdom  sold  about  4.5 
percent  of  total  exports  to  the  United  States 
and  17.5  percent  to  the  Wesern  Hemisphere 
as  a  whole.  The  object  of  the  program  is  to 
Increase  these  proportions  to  6  and  20  per¬ 
cent  by  1952-53.  Since  the  total  volume 
would  be  greater,  this  would  mean  an  in¬ 
crease  in  shipments  to  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere  of  about  80  percent  over  the  volume 
in  1938. 

I  ask  the  Senator  this  question :  When 
all  these  exports,  including  petroleum, 
come  from  the  United  Kingdom  or  the 
colonial  possessions  into  the  dollar  areas, 
will  we  not  run  into  the  same  diffculty 
which  the  Senator  pointed  out  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  wool,  textiles,  watches,  and  the 
other  items  mentioned  a  moment  ago,  if 
we  attempt,  with  the  aid  of  ECA  funds, 
to  increase  shipments  to  the  Western 
Hemisphere  by  1952  to  the  extent 
desired? 

Mr.  LODGE.  The  ideal  solution  is  for 
the  nations  of  Europe  to  build  up  their 
export  trade  by  producing  the  things 
which  we  do  not  produce.  With  skillful 
management,  it  ought  to  be  possible  for 
them  to  build  up  their  economies  with¬ 
out  having  a  deleterious  effect  on  Ameri¬ 
can  trade.  That  is  easy  to  say - 

Mr.  WHERRY.  That  does  not  answer 
my  question. 

Mr.  LODGE.  As  I  say,  that  is  easy  to 
say.  That  is  the  way  I  think  it  ought 
to  be  done.  As  I  understood  the  Sen¬ 
ator,  he  asked  me  to  peer  into  the  future. 
That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  do. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Inasmuch  as  this  is 
the  program  outlined  by  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  will  not  the  difficulty  be,  as  they 
make  shipments  of  fabricated  materials, 
textiles,  wool,  petroleum,  or  anything  else 
the  production  of  which  is  promoted  over 
there,  that  the  very  money  which  we  use 
to  promote  the  program  v/ill  come  back 
into  the  dollar  areas,  and  we  shall  have 
the  same  trouble,  especially  if  the  at¬ 
tempt  is  made  to  increase  shipments  to 
the  Western  Hemisphere  by  about  80 
percent  over  the  volume  of  1938?  Should 
we  subsidize  the  program  to  that  ex¬ 
tent? 

Mr.  LODGE.  The  Senator  asked  me 
to  look  into  the  future  and  tell  what  I 
think  is  going  to  happen  under  that  pro¬ 
gram.  Let  me  say  once  again  that  the 
ideal  solution  is  for  those  countries  to 
develop  their  export  trade  by  making 
things  which  they  produce  best,  and 
which  we  do  not  produce. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  agree  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Let  me  complete  my 
answer  to  the  Senator’s  question.  If 
one  of  those  countries  should  begin  un¬ 
der  selling  us  in  the  case  of  one  of  our 
staple  products  in  a  way  which  is  ex¬ 
tremely  harmful  to  us,  I  hope  that  we  in 
the  Congress  will  have  the  gumption  to 
place  a  peril-point  in  the  administrative 
act  to  prevent  our  own  industries  from 
being  scuttled.  • 

Mr.  President,  I  have  said  all  I  care  to 
say.  I  am  opposed  to  this  amendment, 
and  I  hope  it  will  be  defeated. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered 


by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft]  for 
himself  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell], 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  not  take  much  of  the  time  of  the 
Senate.  However,  I  wish  to  say  a  few 
words  about  this  amendment. 

As  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  I  am  glad  that  the  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  [Mr. 
Connally ] ,  and  my  colleague  from  Mich¬ 
igan  [Mr.  Vandenberg],  the  ranking  Re¬ 
publican  member  of  that  committee, 
have  stated  upon  the  floor  that  the 
amount  set  forth  in  the  bill  as  a  ceiling  is 
only  for  the  purpose  of  authorization, 
and  that  in  their  opinion  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee  has  full  authority — 
which  we  all  know  it  has  under  the  rules 
of  the  Senate — to  pass  upon  the  items  in 
the  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  President,  we  realize  that  at  times 
committees  have  overlapping  authorities. 
From  time  to  time  Congress  is  called 
upon  to  pass  authorization  measures, 
and  then  the  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions  in  each  House  has  full  authority 
to  pass  upon  the  items  in  the  appropria¬ 
tion  bill.  As  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  I  believe 
that  that  committee  will  perform  its 
duties  fully  when  the  appropriation  bill 
comes  before  it.  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
burden  of  proof  should  be  upon  those 
who  ask  for  the  appropriation,  and  that 
the  amount  fixed  as  a  ceiling  in  the  au¬ 
thorization  bill  is  not  necessarily  the 
amount  which  must  be  in  the  appropria¬ 
tion  bill  which  will  be  reported  to  the 
Senate. 

From  time  to  time  Members  of  the  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee  have  been  told, 
in  connection  with  an  appropriation  pur¬ 
suant  to  an  authorization  act,  that  the 
Committee  which  recommended  the  au¬ 
thorization  knew  more  about  the  subject 
than  did  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

In  this  particular  case  I  shall  not  vote 
to  reduce  the  authorization,  because  I 
feel  that  the  Appropriations  Committee 
should  perform  its  function.  I  feel  that 
the  time  has  come  in  the  Senate  for  that 
committee  to  perform  that  function, 
which  it  has  not  done  in  all  cases. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  to  keep  this 
Nation  strong  in  the  fight  against  com¬ 
munism  in  the  world,  we  must  keep  it 
economically  strong.  The  fact  that  I 
shall  not  vote  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
the  authorization  by  10  percent  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  of  my  feeling  as  to  a  reduction  both 
in  the  foreign  field  and  in  the  domestic 
field. 

In  connection  with  this  bill,  as  in  con¬ 
nection  with  all  similar  bills,  there  are 
two  tests:  First,  what  is  the  Nation’s 
capacity?  What  can  we  as  a  nation 
appropriate  and  remain  economically 
and  financially  strong?  Second,  what 
are  the  requirements  of  the  foreign  na¬ 
tions,  and  what  are  the  requirements  of 
our  domestic  budget,  in  order  that  we 
may  remain  strong  as  a  nation?  I  think 
the  responsibility  is  greater  this  year 
than  it  has  been  in  the  past  years  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  to  determine 
those  two  great  questions. 

I  shall  not  forget  that  when  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  determination  of  the  amount 


of  the  legislative  budget  was  postponed 
until  May  15,  I  stood  upon  this  floor  and 
stated  that  I  thought  that  was  a  mistake. 

The  able  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
George]  has  argued  the  question  of  taxes. 
I  think  that  is  a  very  pertinent  question, 
because  if  our  income  is  to  be  reduced 
and  our  expenses  are  not  to  be  reduced, 
we  shall  run  into  deficit  spending.  That 
will  be  a  calamity  not  only  for  the  United 
States,  but  for  all  those  who  are  on  the 
side  of  the  United  States  in  the  struggle 
to  make  this  a  better  world  in  which  to 
live. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Taft],  for  himself,  and  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rus¬ 
sell],  I  shall  not  take  very  much  of  the 
time  of  the  Senate,  although  I  think  I 
would  be  justified  in  doing  so,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  I  have  listened  patiently 
for  the  past  10  days  to  the  addresses  and 
the  colloquies  upon  the  floor  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  upon  many  questions  which  seemed 
to  be  utterly  immaterial  and  not  ger¬ 
mane  to  the  question  before  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  is  interested 
in  this  legislation  from  more  than  one 
standpoint.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
thing  which  now  vitally  concerns  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  America,  and  which  has  concerned 
them  almost  from  the  beginning  of  our 
Nation,  is  the  question  of  peace  for  man¬ 
kind.  We  have  seen  the  United  States 
participate  in  two  world  wars,  neither 
of  which  was  of  our  making.  We  at¬ 
tempted,  through  a  policy  of  neutrality, 
to  keep  out  of  both  wars.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  that  fact,  we  became  a  participant  in 
those  wars.  I  doubt  whether  there  is  a 
Senator  on  the  floor  tonight  who  would 
say  that  if  tomorrow  there  were  war 
somewhere  in  Europe  or  somewhere  in 
the  Middle  East,  if  an  aggressor  were  to 
start  war  there,  as  we  have  seen  aggres¬ 
sors  start  war  in  the  past,  the  United 
States  of  America  could  keep  out  of  the 
conflict  and  conflagration. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  Marshall  plan 
was  conceived  for  two  purposes.  The 
primary  purpose  was  to  keep  the  United 
States  of  America  out  of  war;  and  the 
second  purpose  was  to  rehabilitate  the 
western  democracies  of  Europe  in  order 
that  they  might  help  maintain  the  peace 
of  the  world. 

After  listening  to  some  of  the  debates 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  one  might  readily  believe 
that  the  Marshall  plan  is  a  one-way 
street,  that  all  we  are  doing  by  means 
of  this  appropriation  or  authorization 
is  merely  giving  a  grant  of  money  to  the 
western  democracies. 

Mr.  LANGER.  That  is  what  it  is — an 
appropriation. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  know  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  thinks  it  is.  According  to 
some  of  the  debates,  when  we  grant  or 
give  this  money  to  the  western  democ¬ 
racies  of  Europe,  we  have  no  hope  of  any 
kind  for  a  return  or  reward  as  a  result 
of  what  we  are  doing. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  interested  in  the 
safety  and  security  of  the  United  States. 
America  has  been  good  to  me.  It  is  the 
only  nation  in  the  world  in  which  a 
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humble  son  of  a  tenant  farmer  such  as 
I,  could  rise  to  a  seat  in  its  greatest  legis¬ 
lative  body. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  make  no  mistake 
about  it:  The  people  of  the  United  States 
are  more  concerned  about  peace  than 
about  any  other  single  thing. 

Senators  who  tonight  are  talking 
about  a  simple  10-percent  cut,  ‘for  which 
they  have  been  arguing  for  weeks,  are 
simply  attempting  to  pinch  pennies  on 
the  question  of  peace.  They  speak  of 
the  United  States  as  a  bankrupt  nation. 
Mr.  President,  I  remember  one  afternoon 
during  the  war  when  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  McKellar] 
brought  in  an  appropriation  bill,  and, 
without  even  a  record  vote,  the  Senate 
provided  $59,000,000,000  to  carry  on  cold, 
cruel,  devastating  war.  Yet  when  we 
ask  for  a  pittance,  so  to  speak,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  that  sum,  for  the  sake  of  peace, 
or  at  least  in  an  attempt  to  bring  peace 
to  the  world,  we  hear  Members  of  the 
Senate  talk  as  if  they  lived  back  in  the 
days  of  1850. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  say,  and  I  have 
never  said,  that  the  Marshall  plan  will 
avoid  war.  I  have  always  said  it  is  a 
calculated  risk  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people.  But  where  is  there  a  Sena¬ 
tor  who  has  any  alternative  other  than 
for  us  who  live  in  the  United  States  to 
stick  our  heads  in  the  sand,  like  the 
ostrich  of  legendary  fame?  In  that  case 
we  must  build  our  country  into  an  armed 
camp,  and  must  spend,  not  $5,000,000,000 
on  the  Marshall  plan,  but,  as  was  said 
so  ably  this  afternoon  by  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings],  billions 
upon  billions  of  dollars  in  getting  ready 
for  another  war. 

Mr.  President,  the  other  thing  the 
Marshall  plan  does  is  to  stop  commu¬ 
nism.  Some  Senators  speak  of  commu¬ 
nism  advancing  in  the  world,  but  I  say 
that  communism  has  been  stopped  dead 
in  its  tracks  in  Europe  as  a  result  of  the 
Marshall  plan.  The  able  Senator  from 
Askansas  [Mr.  Fulbright]  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Illinois  traveled  in  some  six  or 
seven  European  countries  last  year, 
where  the  Marshall  plan  was  in  effect.  I 
wish  every  Member  of  the  Senate  and 
every  person  in  the  United  States  could 
have  been  with  us  in  Turkey  and  Italy 
and  Greece  and  France,  and  could  have 
talked  to  the  people  on  the  street,  to 
those  high  and  low  in  government,  if  you 
please,  and  could  have  asked  them  what 
they  thought  the  Marshall  plan  had  done 
to  stop  the  deadly  menace  and  march 
of  communism  across  the  plains  and 
states  of  Europe.  There  was  not  a  sin¬ 
gle  person  to  whom  I  talked,  other  than 
a  Communist,  who  did  not  almost  get 
down  on  his  knees  and  thank  Almighty 
God  and  the  American  people  for  the 
Marshall  plan  and  aid  to  Turkey  and 
Greece.  Yes,  Mr.  President;  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan  and  our  aid  to  Turkey  and 
Greece  have  stopped  communism  in 
Europe,  and  have  stopped  it  cold.  The 
greatest  opponents  of  the  Marshall  plan 
today  in  the  world  are,  not  Members  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  but  the 
Kremlin  and  the  Politburo.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  Kremlin  and  the  Politburo  are 
fighting  tooth  and  nail  against  the 
Marshall  plan.  Every  time  we  cut  an  ap¬ 
propriation  or  authorization  of  this  kind, 


we  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  Politburo, 
and  in  my  opinion  we  help  destroy  the 
faith  which  the  people  of  Europe,  whom 
we  are  trying  to  help,  have  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  and  in  our  efforts  to  help  the 
people  of  Europe  rehabilitate  their  na¬ 
tions  to  the  point  where  they  will  be  able 
to  help  us  again  in  case  of  trouble,  and 
also  be  able  to  help  themselves  economi¬ 
cally. 

There  are  240,000,000  people  in  the  de¬ 
mocracies  of  western  Europe.  They  will 
recover.  Communism  will  not  cross  the 
line  unless  by  force.  I  agree  with  Win¬ 
ston  Chjurchill  when  he  said  last  night 
that  war  is  not  inevitable.  That  was  the 
greatest  statement  he  made  in  his  speech 
last  night,  in  my  humble  opinion;  That 
is  exactly  what  I  believe,  as  I  stand  here 
tonight :  that  war  is  not  inevitable.  The 
Marshall  plan,  along  with  the  atom 
bomb,  as  Mr.  Churchill  said,  is  the  real 
reason  why  the  Russians  are  hesitating 
in  these  graver  transactions  of  life,  and 
why  they  will  pause  before  they  take  any 
fatal  step. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  understand 
how  it  is  that  Members  of  the  Senate 
continually  stand  here,  day  after  day, 
and  condemn  England.  I  have  never 
heard  any  Senator  on  this  floor  castigate 
France  or  Italy  or  any  other  nation;  it 
is  always  England.  Yet  England  has 
been  the  greatest  ally  of  the  United 
States  in  the  last  two  world  wars.  But 
it  is  always  England  that  is  condemned 
by  Senators.  I  do  not  know  why  that 
is.  I  say  to  Senators  that  they  had  bet¬ 
ter  get  after  France  if  they  wish  to  criti¬ 
cize  any  country.  She  is  the  weak  link 
in  the  chain,  so  far  as  the  Marshall  plan 
is  concerned. 

No,  Mr.  President;  a  10-percent  hori¬ 
zontal  cut,  without  a  single  fact  or  figure 
to  back  it  up,  is  preposterous.  Senators 
simply  take  out  of  the  thin  air  the  figure 
10  percent,  by  which  they  would  reduce 
this  authorization,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  amount  of  the  authorization  has  al¬ 
ready  been  carefully  screened  by  Mr. 
Hoffman  and  his  experts.  As  the  able 
Senator  from  Texas  said  a  while  ago, 
certainly  Mr.  Hoffman  cannot  be 
charged  with  being  an  administration 
stooge.  Mr.  Hoffman  is  a  businessman, 
and  probably  has  just  as  much  interest 
in  the  economy  of  the  United  States  and 
in  the  laboring  men  of  the  United  States 
as  another  big  businessman,  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  .[Mr.  Capehart]  has. 
Probably  Mr.  Hoffman  pays  more  taxes 
than  the  Senator  from  Indiana  does. 
Yet  Mr.  Hoffman  is  asking  for  the 
amount  set  forth  in  the  bill.  Why  does 
he  ask  for  it? 

In  a  speech  which  he  made  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  night  before  last,  Mr.  Hoffman 
said,  as  quoted  in  the  press : 

“With  an  intensity  and  determination 
that  make  Hitler’s  efforts  seem  amateurish 
by  comparison,”  Russia  is  waging  “an  all-out 
drive  for  world  domination  that  carries  with 
it  the  possibility  of  World  War  III  unless  we 
can  meet  the  challenge.” 

A  little  later  he  said: 

Hunger,  poverty,  and  chaos  are  Russia’s 
“best  allies.” 

Later  on  he  said : 

Our  way  of  life  will  be  secure  if  Europe 
is  strong  and  free  in  1952.  I  believe  if  re¬ 
covery  is  an  accomplished  fact  in  1952,  it  is 


more  than  probable  that  the  Kremlin  will 
'have  decided  upon  a  policy  of  live  and  let 
live.  If  the  recovery  program  falls,  the 
Kremlin  will  make  an  all-out  effort  to  com- 
munlze  western  Europe. 

I  do  not  say  that  Mr.  Hoffman  has  any 
crystal  ball  into  which  he  can  look  and 
say  whether  that  is  what  would  happen. 
But  with  all  his  experience  in  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  funds  under  the  Marshall 
plan,  I  am  willing  to  accept  his  judgment 
rather  than  the  judgment  of  some  United 
States  Senator  who  does  not  know  a 
single  thing  about  the  program. 

I  have  been  in  the  Senate  14  year.  I 
have  never  contended  that  I  knew  every¬ 
thing  about  every  subject  that  came  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate.  I  have  to  put  faith  and 
confidence  in  men  who  have  studied  the 
problems  involved.  I  know  of  no  two 
Senators  upon  whom  I  could  rely  more 
confidently  than  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Connaely]  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michi¬ 
gan  [Mr.  VandenbergI,  who  have  devoted 
the  best  years  of  their  lives  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  to  studying  problems  of  foreign  pol¬ 
icy.  They  sit  in  committee  meetings  day 
after  day,  week  after  week,  listening  ,to 
all  the  testimony,  and  they  bring  forth 
a  unanimous  report  on  a  question,  and 
then  we  hear  from  Senators  who  purport 
to  know  more  about  the  problem  than 
these  two  distinguished  Senators,  who 
occupy  positions  in  our  bipartisan  for¬ 
eign  policy  which  is  so  important  to  the 
welfare  of  America  and  the  world.  To 
any  young  Senator  on  the  floor  tonight, 
or  to  any  older  Senator,  who  has  not  had 
an  opportunity  to  study  the  hearings  and 
to  analyze  the  testimony,  I  say  that  he 
cannot  go  very  far  wrong,  so  far  as  his 
conscience  is  concerned,  if  he  follows  the 
faithful,  devoted,  distinguished,  and 
honorable  leadership  of  the  two  great 
Senators  whom  I  have  mentioned. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  for 
himself,  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
listened  with  great  interest  to  the  major¬ 
ity  leader  in  the  early  part  of  his  address, 
regarding  the  attempt  to  maintain  the 
peace,  which,  in  my  judgment,  certainly 
is  the  objective  of  everyone  in  the 
United  States.  The  Senator  has  no 
monopoly  in  that  desire.  I  am  sure  he 
will  recognize,  as  do  many  others,  that 
when  it  comes  to  the  problem  of  keeping  - 
America  out  of  war,  the  great  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party  which  he  represents  also 
possesses  no  monopoly.  Within  my  life¬ 
time  I  have  experienced  two  Democratic 
administrations.  We  became  involved 
in  two  world  wars,  at  the  end  of  5  years, 
in  one  administration,  and  at  the  end  of 
9  years,  in  the  other.  I  do  not  say  the 
Democratic  Party  was  responsible.  I  do 
not  say  that  the  Republican  Party  could 
have  done  any  better.  I  simply  say  it  ■ 
could  not  have  done  any.  worse.  Let  us 
lay  the  subject  of  peace  and  war  on  the 
table  and  admit  that  every  American  is 
entitled  to  his  opinion  as  to  the  best  way 
of  maintaining  peace. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Certainly. 
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Mr.  LUCAS.  Will  the  Senator  tell  me 
what  I  said  that  caused  this  outburst? 
I  try  to  give  everybody  his  due  in  the 
Senate.  I  spoke  very  highly,  I  thought, 
of  the  bipartisan  foreign  policy  of  the 
Senate.  I  questioned  the  sincerity  of  no 
Senator,  whether  he  was  for  or  against 
anything.  The  only  thing  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  is  saying  is  that  if  some 
Senator - 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
yielding  for  a  question  only. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  The  Senator  has  started 
berating  me.  I  was  merely  wondering 
what  it  was  all  about. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  shall  tell  the  Sen¬ 
ator  what  I  was  alluding  to,  if  he  would 
like  me  to. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  shall  be  happy  to  listen. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  alluded  to  the 
first  portion  of  the  Senator’s  remarks, 
in  which  he  emphasized  that  the  single 
objective  should  be  peace — to  keep  us  out 
of  war.  I  think  there  was  a  very  clear 
implication  that,  on  this  side  of  the  aisle, 
or  on  the  other,  those  who  questioned  the 
exact  formula  the.  Senator  was  laying 
down  were  not  equally  interested  in  the 
maintenance  of  peace.  If  I  am  wrong, 
I  afn  very  sorry. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Maine  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  The  Senator  is  certainly 
in  error. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  shall  be  very  glad 
to  be  corrected. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  did  not  imply  that  any 
Senator  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  did 
not  want  peace.  If  I  had  done  so,  I 
should  want  to  apologize. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Then  let  us  start 
on  the  basis  that  we  all  want  peace. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  am  sure  I  do.  And  I 
am  sure  the  Senator  from  Maine  wants 
peace.  But  I  am  not  so  sure  the  Senator 
from  Maine  wants  peace  here  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  I  am  not  talking  about  the 
peace  of  the  world. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Maine  can  yield  for  a  question  only. 

Several  Senators.  Vote!  'Vote! 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  may  suggest  that 
is  a  very  poor  way  to  stop  the  Senator 
from  Maine.  I  think  perhaps  I  may  be 
pardoned  for  a  few  words. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  think  the  Senate  should 
be  in  order. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair  is 
trying  to  keep  order  in  the  Senate,  but  it 
is  an  up-hill  job.  The  Senator  from 
Maine  has  the  floor,  and  can  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  may  say  I  was  a  little 
surprised,  that  is  all,  at  the  comment 
made  by  the  Senator.  I  inferred  he  was 
making  an  attack  on  me.  Certainly  there 
was  nothing  I  said  that  gave  him  the 
right  to  do  so.  I  want  to  make  myself 
clear  to  the  Senator  from  Maine  and  to 
other  Senators  on  his  side  of  the  aisle. 
I  do  not  want  to  bring  politics  into  this 
matter,  because  there  is  no  politics  in¬ 
volved. 


Mr.  BREWSTER.  If  I  did  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  any  injustice  in  my  com¬ 
ment  on  his  remarks,  I  am  certainly 
sorry.  I  was  trying  to  make  it  plain  that 
I  thought  every  Member  of  the  Senate 
was  equally  concerned  in  seeking  peace, 
that  we  were  seeking  it  by  the  methods 
which  seemed  to  us  best.  I  voted  for  the 
Marshall  plan  originally.  I  expect  to  vote 
for  the  Marshall  plan  this  year.-  For  20 
years  I  have  supported  personally  prac¬ 
tically  every  measure  that  seemed  cal¬ 
culated  to  strengthen  our  hand  in  foreign 
relations.  I  still  reserve  the  right  to  my 
individual  opinion.  One  year  ago  I 
pointed  out  the  manner  in  which  I  felt 
$1,000,000,000  could  have  been  properly 
saved  in  the  ECA  expenditure.  I  enu¬ 
merated  the  items  concerned  with  the 
great  shipbuilding  program  which  was 
then  contemplated  in  the  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  which  I  thought  was  unwarranted 
in  the  face  of  all  their  needs.  Today, 
those  other  countries  have  a  greater  mer¬ 
chant  marine  than  they  had  ever  had  be¬ 
fore  in  history.  The  Senator  from  Michi¬ 
gan  said  we  were  not  going  to  put  them 
above  where  they  were,  we  were  merely 
trying  to  get  them  back  to  the  point 
where  they  were  before  the  war.  Today 
every  country  in  Europe  except  Ger¬ 
many  is,  in  the  point  of  industrial  pro¬ 
duction,  above  where  it  was  prior  to  the 
war.  That  I  think  is  a  pertinent  thing 
to  remember.  Exports  from  England  to 
this  country  during  the  next  year,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  announced  plans,  will 
amount  to  183  percent  of  prewar  ship¬ 
ments.  That  is  having  a  terrific  impact 
upon  our  economy,  and  it  must  con¬ 
stantly  continue  to  have.  I  think  it  is 
something  we  must  think  about,  whether 
it  be,  in  respect  to  oil,  charging  us  $1, 
$1.25,  or  $2  more  for  it  under  the  Euro¬ 
pean  program,  or  whether  it  be  in  respect 
to  the  $18,000,000  worth  of  the  most  mod¬ 
ern  textile  machinery  we  have  shipped  to 
the  ECA  countries,  60  percent  of  our  en¬ 
tire  modern  textile  machinery  going 
abroad  to  rehabilitate  their  economy.  I 
simply  say  the  point  may  come  where  we 
must  consider  the  dollar  problem. 

One  item  alone,  certainly  I  think 
everyone  will  agree,  must  have  great  sig¬ 
nificance.  All  the  values  in  this  program 
that  I  could  find  put  in  this  book  were 
based  on  November  30,  1948.  Is  there 
anyone  so  blind  now  as  not  to  know  that 
the  figures  for  the  coming  year  are  alto¬ 
gether  certain  to  be  very  materially  less? 
We  cannot  tell  how  much  less.  We  know 
they  will  be  much  less.  A  month  from 
now  we  shall  know  more;  although  today 
we  know  much.  That  is  the  reason  why 
I  feel  warranted  in  the  impression  that 
we  must  sharpen  our  pencils  and  that 
we  can  properly  and  safely  cut  this  item 
by  the  amount  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  without  doing  serious  injury 
to  the  recovery  we  all  desire. 

I  did  a  little  pencil-gharpening  as  to 
one  item.  It  was  on  the  item  of  food. 
I  figured  a  10 -percent  cut  on  food  and 
what  that  would  mean  to  England. 
Their  daily  calorie  consumption  is  nearly 
3,000.  Under  the  present  program  they 
are  to  get  2,990,  10  calories  less.  If  the 
10-percent  cut  suggested  by  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  should  go  into  effect,  England 


would  get  15  calories  less,  or  2,975.  l  am 
sure  that  would  not  be  fatal.  As  the 
result  of  the  $2,000,000,000  absorption  on 
the  food  costs,  British  textile  workers 
receive  $20  a  week  as  against  our  $60 
or  $70  for  American  workers.  But,  still, 
they  have  our  best  machinery,  and  the 
British  mechanics  receive  $30  a  week  as 
against  $75  and  $100  paid  American 
mechanics.  That  is  a  result,  in  large 
measure,  of  the  contribution  we  are 
making.  I  am  simply  suggesting  that 
at  some  point  we  must  remember  that 
charity  must. finally  begin  at  home. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft], 
for  himself  and  the  Senator  from  Geor¬ 
gia  [Mr.  Russell],’ on  which  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BUTLER  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  junior  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Baldwin].  If  he  were  present,  he 
would  vote  “nay.”  If  I  were  permitted 
to  vote,  I  would  vot&  “yea.”  I  withhold 
my  vote. 

Mr.  LONG  (when  his  name  was 
called).  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Thomas],  who  is  absent  by  leave  of  the 
Senate.  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  “nay.”  If  I  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote  “yea.”  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  MAYBANK  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  junior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Kerr],  who  is  absent  on  public  busi¬ 
ness.  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  “nay.”  If  I  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote  “yea.”  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

The  roll  call  was  concluded. 

■  Mr., LUCAS.  I  announce  that  on  this 
vote  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Eastland],  who  is  necessarily  absent,  is 
paired  with  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Malone],  If  present,  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  would  vote  “nay,”  and 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  would  vote 
“yea.” 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Frear],  who,is  absent  on  public  busi¬ 
ness,  is  paired  on  this  vote  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  frdhi  Kansas  [Mr.  SchoeppelJ.  If 
present,  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
would  vote  “nay,”  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  would  vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Taylor],  who  is  necessarily  absent, 
is  paired  with  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  [Mr.  Myers],  who  is  absent  on 
public  business.  If  present,  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  would  vote 
“nay.” 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Chavez]  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Wagner]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  announce  further  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Wagner]  would 
vote  “nay”  on  this  amendment,  if  present. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
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Baldwin]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  and  his  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Butler]  has  been  previ¬ 
ously  announced. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Bridges]  is  absent  because  of  ill¬ 
ness  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Flan¬ 
ders!  is  necessarily  absent.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
would  vote  “nay.” 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Schoeppel]  is  absent  on  official  busi¬ 
ness  and  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  FrearI.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Schoeppel]  would  vote  “yea”  and  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  FrearI 
would  vote  “nay.”  ' 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Smith]  is  absent  because  of  illness.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Ma¬ 
lone]  is  unavoidably  detained  and  is 
paired  with  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Eastland],  If  present  and  voting, 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr,.  Malone] 
would  vote  “yea”  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland]  would  vote 
“nay.” 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Tobey]  is  absent  on  official  busi¬ 
ness  and  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Lodge]  who  is  nec¬ 
essarily  absent.  If  present  and  voting, 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Tobey]  would  vote  “yea”  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Lodge] 
would  vote  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  23, 


nays  54,  as 

follows : 

YEAS— 23 

Brewster 

Gillette 

Martin 

Brlcker 

Holland 

Russell 

Byrd 

Jenner 

Taft 

Cain 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Watkins 

Capehart 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Wherry 

Ecton 

Kem 

Williams 

Ellender 

Langer 

Young 

George 

McClellan 

NAYS— 54 

Aiken 

Humphrey 

Mundt 

Anderson 

Hunt 

Murray 

Chapman 

Ives 

Neely 

Connaily 

Johnson,  Tex. 

O’Conor 

Cordon 

Kefauver 

O’Mahoney 

Donnell 

Kilgore 

Pepper 

Douglas 

Knowland 

Reed 

Downey 

Lucas 

Robertson 

Ferguson 

McCarran 

Saltonstall 

Fulbright 

McCarthy 

Smith,  Maine 

Graham 

McFarland 

Sparkrri&n 

Green 

McGrath 

Stennis 

Gurney 

McKellar 

Thomas,  Utah 

Hayden 

McMahon 

Thye 

Hendrickson 

Magnuson 

Tydings 

Hickenlooper 

Miller 

Vandenberg 

Hill 

Millikin 

Wiley 

Hoey 

Morse 

Withers 

NOT  VOTING— 

-19 

Baldwin 

Kerr 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Bridges 

Lodge 

Taylor 

Butler 

Long 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Chavez 

Malone 

Tobey 

Eastland 

Maybank 

Wagner 

Flanders 

Myers 

Frear 

Schoeppel 

So  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Taft 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Russell  was  re¬ 
jected. 

Mr.  LUCAS  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President - 


Mr.  LUCAS.  Does  the  Senator  desire 
me  to  yield  to  him? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  should  like  to  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  have  it 
stated 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  offer  hife  amendment? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  offer  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  8,  line  3, 
it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  “5  per  centum” 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof,  “25  per 
centum”,  and  on  page  9,  line  1,  after  the 
word  “materials”  it  is  proposed  to  insert 
“plus  amounts  allocated  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (h).” 

Mr.  ELLENDER  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  How  long  does  he  expect 
to  speak  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  cannot  exactly 
say,  but  it  will  require  probably  a  couple 
of  hours.  [Laughter.]  I  might  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  the 
floor  whenever  the  Senate  meets  to¬ 
morrow. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  The  Senator  is  not  start¬ 
ing  on  a  long  speech  again,  is  he? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No;  I  am  not  doing 
that.  s 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
hoped  that  we  might  get  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  to  vote  on  all  amend¬ 
ments  some  time  on  Monday  next,  giving 
us  an  opportunity  to  get  away  tomorrow 
permitting  Senators  to  take  care  of  the 
mail  in  their  offices.  But  if  we  cannot 
get  unanimous  cbnsent,  we  shall  prob¬ 
ably  have  to  return  tomorrow. 

I  should  like  to  test  out  the  sentiment 
of  the  Senate  to  see  what  could  be  done. 
I  should  be  willing  to  ask  for  a  recess 
until  11  o’clock  Monday  next,  if  we  could 
get  an  agreement  to  vote  on  all  amend¬ 
ments  by  4  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  on 
Monday. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  propose  that  as  a  unanimous 
consent? 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Monday, 
April  4,  1949,  at  the  hour  of  4  o’clock 
p.  m.,  the  Senate  proceed  to  vote,  with¬ 
out  further  debate,  upon  any  amend¬ 
ment  or  motion  that  may  be  pending  or 
that  may  be  proposed  to  the  pending 
bill  (S.  1209)  to  amend  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  that  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill  be  then  deemed  to  be 
ordered,  and  that  immediately  thereafter 
the  vote  be  taken  on  the  final  passage  of 
the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  object. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Has  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  any  other  terms  he  would 
like  to  suggest? 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  have  no  terms  at  all; 
just  an  objection. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  objects. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  a  quotation  from 


the  news  ticker  referring  to  a  statement 
by  Mr.  Hoffman  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Hoffman  said  that  if,  by  the  time  the  new 
ECA  program  passes  Congress,  there  are  indi¬ 
cations  of  general  price  decreases,  we  will 
need  less  dollars  and  we  will  ask  for  less 
dollars. 

Hoffman  talked  to  reporters  after  an 
Italian  delegation,  including  Ambassador  Al¬ 
berto  Tarchiani,  Foreign  Minister  Carlos 
Sforza,  and  Egidio  Ortona,  first  secretary  of 
the  Embassy,  had  paid  him  a  20-minute  call.  • 

THE  CASE  OF  SAMUEL  L.  WAHRHAFTIG 

[Mr.  HUMPHREY  asked  and  obtained 
leave  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  state¬ 
ment  prepared  by  him  regarding  the  case  of 
Samuel  L.  Wahrhaftig,  an  American  military 
government  official  in  Germany  removed  from 
his  position  in  the  office  of  the  military  gov¬ 
ernment  on  March  9,  1949,  which  appears  in 
the  Appendix.] 

■  I  - y -  I,  . . 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  12 
o’clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  11 
o’clock  and  2  minutes  p.  m.)  the  Senate 
;took  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Saturday, 
April  2,  1949,  at  12  o’clock  meridian.' 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
:  Senate  April  1  (legislative  day  of  March 
;  18),  1949: 

Collector  of  Customs 
Sam  D.  W.  Low,  of  Houston,  Tex.,  to  be 
!  collector  of  customs  for  customs  collection 

■  district  No.  22,  with  headquarters  at  Galves- 
•  ton,  Tex.,  to  fill  an  existing  vacancy. 

In  the  Army 

? 

The  following-named  officers  for  promotion 
in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United  States, 
under  the  provisions  of  sections  502  and  508 
!  of  the  Officer  Personnel  Act  of  1947.  Those 
officers  whose  names  are  preceded  by  the 

■  symbol  (x)  are  subject"  to  examination  re- 
i  quired  by  law.  All  others  have  been  exam- 
;  ined  and  found  qualified  for  promotion. 

To  be  first  lieutenants 
Don  Walter  Adair,  028491. 

Lloyd  Senter  Adams,  Jr.,  028238. 

Thomas  Jacob  Agnor,  Jr.,  028152. 

Robert  Hildebrand  Ahlers,  027905. 

Brooke  Albert,  027944. 

Donald  Gould.  Albright,  028025. 

Frederick  King  Alderson,  028458. 

|»  Alford  Edward  Allen,  028209. 

|  Robert  Wallace  Allen,  028211. 

Ferd  Emantiel  Anderson,  Jr.,  027906. 
Wayne  Stetson  Anderson,  028166. 

Gunnar  Binar  Andersson,  028239. 

Gilbert  (Chester  Anthony,  028248.  ■ 
i  Peter  Gerald  Arend,  028402. 

John  Loveland  Armstrong,  028469. 

’  Calvin  Lincoln  Arnold,  028071. 

V  Robert  Earl  Arnold,  028313. 

J  Alvin  Ash,  028539. 

William  Franklin  Ashby,  028664.  \ 

Shirley  Sylvester  Ashton,  Jr.,  028502. 
g  Grover  Woodrow  Asmus,  028605.  ! 

Robert  Anderson  Babcock  3d,  02855 
Richard  Hamlin  Bacon,  Jr.,  028656. 
Frederick  Clark  Badger,  027902. 

|  George  Raney  Bailey,  Jr.,  028707. 

Charles  Pitman  Baker  3d,  028434. 

David  Thomas  Baker,  027984. 

Francis  Rene  Baker,  028543. 

Van  Roy  Baker,  028083. 

Edmund  Keith  Ball,  028308. 
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To  carry  the  parallel  still  further,  let  me 
give  you  a  list  of  10  rules  for  the  making 
of  a  successful  politician  which  I  have  set 
down  tor  my  own  guidance.  A  politician 
must  haNte  a  good  personality.  He  must  have 
what  welBll  character — he  must  be  a  sub¬ 
stantial  human  being.  He  must  work  hard. 
He  must  be  S^ple  to  get  other  people  to  work 
for  him  and  wtth  him.  He  must  have  active 
ability  and  must  be  able  to  see  and  use  abil¬ 
ity  in  others,  fie  must  be  aggressive  but 
not  to  the  point  offceing  offensive.  He  must 
have  a  feeling  for  Vhat  people  want.  He 
must  be  able  to  make  decisions.  He  must 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  practical 
compromise  without  lossXff  principle.  Above 
all,  he  must  be  truthful,  ^jlie  man — or  the 
advertisement  that  does  notktell  the  truth  is 
distrusted  and  shunned,  ana,  rightfully  so. 
The  dog  of  untrammeled  ambiiton  is  usually 
pursued  by  the  rabbit  of  conscience. 

In  short,  I  find  little  difference  it  the  rules 
for  success,  whether  in  advertising^or  poli¬ 
tics,  or  any  other  field.  X 

To  what  extent  and  in  what  countries  are 
American  advertising  and  promotion  tech¬ 
niques  adaptable  to  marketing  problems?  It 
would  be  nice  to  give  a  flat  answer  and  mi 
exact  list,  but  either  the  problem  is  not  that\ 
simple  or  I  am  not  that  wise. 

It  is  obvious  that  advertising  does  not 
function  in  a  vacuum,  but  thrives  in  the  soil 
of  a  free  economy  with  its  characteristics  of 
competition,  publicity,  criticism,  continuous 
improvement, of  product,  and  adherence  to 
truth. 

It  is  likewise  obvious  that  advertising  will 
thrive  best  in  those  countries  where  condi¬ 
tions  most  nearly  approach  our  own.  In  free 
countries  we  will  find  that  it  work  much  the 
same  as  here.  In  the  totalitarian  countries 
it  will  hardly  work  at  all.  Again  the  reason 
is  clear.  The  essence  of  an  advertisement  is 
the  belief  and  faith  in  it  that  is  earned  by 
the  manufacturer. 

When  you  get  to  a  totalitarian  country  the 
printed  word  is  used  not  as  a  means  of  ex¬ 
amining  and  distilling  out  the  truth  but  as 
prpopaganda  to  enforce  a  predetermined 
point  of  view.  Here  all  words  lose  their 
meaning  and  advertising  suffers — it  is  dis¬ 
counted  like  everything  else  that  is  said.  The 
home  of  totalitarianism  is  also  usually  the 
home  of  the  state  monopoly  and  the  cartel, 
and  under  these  conditions  you  can  neither 
advertise  nor  do  business  as  we  understand 
It.  It  is  clear  to  ill  of  us,  I  think,  that  Amer¬ 
ican  advertising  would  not  pay  very  well  in 
Russia  even  if  it  were  possible.  On  this  basis 
I  think  you  can  make  up  a  list  of  countries 
where  our  advertising  methods  will  succeed 
that  will  be  as  good  as  any  I  could  give  you. 

Yet  there  is  one  saving  grace.  I  have  found 
people  are  much  the  same  the  world  over, 
and  if  you  treat  the  public  with  respect  it  will 
respect  you  in  return.  The  public ’every¬ 
where  responds  to  quality  and  character  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  integrity  of  Ameri¬ 
can  products  has  tended  to  make  them  sy¬ 
nonymous  for  quality  around  the  globe.  The 
public  in  other  countries  will  respond  like¬ 
wise  to  quality  and  integrity  in  advertising 
when  they  find  you  mean  what  you  say. 
Here  again  the  respect  has  to  be  earned  and 
in  many  places  you  start  from  scratch.  It 
takes  time  but  it  works.  To  the  newcomer 
in  the  foreign  advertising  field,  I  have  only 
this  word  of  advice.  The  temptation  to  be 
expedient  and  to'  compete  with  the  propa¬ 
gandist  will  be.  very  great,  but  like  most  ex¬ 
pediency  it  is  short-sighted  and  costs  more  in 
the  end.  It  only  succeeds  in  classifying  your 
product  as  one  of  those  that  claims  whatever 
is  necessary  to  make  a  sale.  Permanent  sales 
cannot  be  built  in  that  way. 

In  this  respect,  American  advertising  has  a 
function  to  perform.  It  is  clear  to  all  of  us 
by  flow  that  in^the  world  as  it  is  constituted 
today  we  cannot  live  alone.  It  is  clear  that 


this  country  can  live  only  in  a  world  of  char¬ 
acter,  truth,  faith,  and  honest  words  among 
neighbors  like  ourselves.  The  ERP  and  the 
Atlantic  Pact  are  but  one  expression  of  that 
fact.  They  are  merely  an  advance  guard 
which  must  be  followed  up  in  hundreds  of 
ways  and  through  thousands  of  common¬ 
place  details  in  our  daily  contacts  with  the 
countries  about  us.  It  must  be  followed  up 
by  trade,  by  quality  of  product,  by  strict  ad¬ 
herence  to  truth  in  the  printed  word — by  a 
slow  process  of  education.  I  am  certain  that 
it  will  be  ideas  rather  than  force  that  will 
finally  succeed  in  showing  the  rest  of  the 
world  what  kind  of  people  we  are  and  thus 
eventually  win '  them  over  to  our  way  of 
living. 

In  this  process,  American  advertising  with 
its  self-discipline,  its  policy  of  deliberate 
understatement,  its  sense  of  fair  play,  its 
respect  for  a  competitor,  and  its  ability  to 
live  and  let  live  can  play  a  vital  part.  It  is 
an  endeavor  worthy  of  the  best  that  is  in 
us  as  advertising  men. 


The  Freedom  Manifesto 


V  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

\  OP 

\  HON.  BROOKS  HAYS 

\  OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  Tlfe  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

> Friday ,  April  1,  1949 

Mr.  HAlXof  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently,  at  tile  conclusion  of  an  adress 
at  the  University  of  Florida,  Mr.  Edward 
J.  Meeman,  editfo. of  the  Memphis  Press- 
Scimitar,  offered  tlie  first  draft  of  a  pro¬ 
posed  freedom  man^eSto.  This  is  an  in¬ 
spiring  document  an\it  will  be  received 
favorably  wherever  thfe  love  of  freedom 
persists.  Under  leave  t\  extend  my  re¬ 
marks,  I  include  the  full  statement: 

The  ..Freedom  ManifIs^to 

For  the  last  100  years,  the  wotto  has  been 
dominated  by  the  Communist  manifesto,  is¬ 
sued  by  Marx  and  Engels  in  1848.  t£rue  lib¬ 
eralism  lias  been  under  attack  from  Marxism 
from  without.  As  the  democratic  motions 
have  been  weakened  by  human  fifth  columns, 
so  the  democratic  philosophy  has  been  weak¬ 
ened  from  within  by  the  poison  of  Marxist 
conceptions,  and  related  statist  conceptions. 

By  its  fruits,  shall  we  know  this  philosophy. 
The  Marxist  century  has  ended  with  half  of 
the  world  in  slavery  and  the  other  half  in 
fear.  , 

We  are,  in  this  year  of  1949,  starting  a  new 
century.  Let  us  make  it  a  century  of  hope. 

Let  us,  in  this  year  of  1949,  issue  a  freedom 
manifesto.  The  Communist  manifesto  led 
mankind  to  slavery  and  despair.  Tire  free¬ 
dom  manifesto  will  guide  the  world  to  liberty 
and  hope. 

Let  me  propose  a  basis  for  the  freedom 
manifesto. 

PROPOSED  BASIS  OP  THE  FREEDOM  MANIFESTO 

We  proclaim  the  Free  Society. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  economic,  since  eco¬ 
nomics  is  basic.  We  do  not  accept  the 
Marxian  theory  that  man  is  animated  only 
by  materialistic  motives.  We  do  not  believe 
that  ideas  and  ideals  are  only  an  expression 
of  a  predetermined  economic  system;  but 
we  do  believe  that  ideas  and  ideals  which 
do  not  find  expression  in  the  way  we  work, 
buy,  sell,  distribute,  and  consume  are  vain. 
So  we  express  freedom  in  our  economic  life. 

Marxism  teaches  that  one  economic  sys¬ 
tem  succeeds  another  in  automatic  evolu¬ 
tion-slavery,  feudalism,  capitalism.  Marx¬ 
ists  claim  that  capitalism  is  destined  to  be 
followed  by  socialism  or  collectivism  which 


is  to  be  the  final  and  permanent  system. 
This  we  deny. 

ECONOMIC  DIVERSITY 

There  is  no  need  to  accept,  or  reaspfi  to 
choose,  a  society  dominated  by  one  economic 
form.  In  our  free  society,  various  economic 
forms  exist  side  by  side,  in  competition  with 
each  other,  and  flourish  as  they  mfeet  human 
needs  and  conceptions  of  the  good  life;  they 
diminish  as  they  do  not  meet  these  needs. 

In  our  free  society  there.  Is  self-employ¬ 
ment — the  person  who  employs  himself  re¬ 
pairing  radios,  or  watches,  or  automobiles, 
or  making  by  hand,  furniture,  or  baskets,  or 
hats,  or  cookery.  Perhaps  we  should  hkve 
more  self-employment;  certainly  it  should 
be  recognized  as  ojie  of  our  permanent  and 
valued  economic  ^orms,  and  the  doors  should 
be  always  wide  ppen  to  it  for  those  who  like 
it  and  can  majse  it  pay. 

There  is  the  partnership. 

There  is. the  cooperative,  where  a  group 
of  people^oin  forces  to  produce,  to  sell,  or 
to  buy.  / 

Thej*  is  the  corporation.  Corrections  are 
needed  in  corporate  structure  and  practice. 
Stockholders  should  have  more  voice  and 
taMe  more  responsibility.  Workers  should 
Chare  profits  and  have  a  sense  of  owning  and 
belonging.  Perhaps,  even,  corporations 
need  to  develop  and  perhaps  can  develop, 
souls.  However,  which  of  us  would  want 
to  live  in  a  society  without  corporations? 
Not  everyone  wants  to  work  for  himself,  or 
in  a  cooperative,  or  for  the  Government,  or 
to  depend  on  such  forms  to  meet  all  his 
needs.  There  are  things  which  the  corpora¬ 
tion  can  do  better  than  any  other  economic 
form.  So  the  corporation  is  permanently 
one  of  the  economic  forms  in  our  free  so¬ 
ciety. 

There  is  government  or  public  ownership. 
Public  ownership  is  sometimes  inefficient, 
sometimes  bureaucratic;  but  there  are  eco¬ 
nomic  activities  which  government — munici¬ 
pal,  State,  or  national — can  do  better  than 
a  cooperative  or  a  corporation.  So  we  will 
have  government  ownership  in  our  free  so¬ 
ciety.  We  shall  get  away  from  bureaucracy 
and  inefficiency  by  an  extension  of  the  TV A 
idea.  That  is,  through  the  government  cor¬ 
poration  Instead  of  the  bureau,  through 
regionalism  instead  of  centralization  in  the 
capital,  we  shall  induce  government  enter¬ 
prise  rather  than  mere  government  opera¬ 
tion.  In  such  government  enterprise,  em¬ 
ployees  are  under  a  personnel  system,  op¬ 
pressed  neither  by  political  uncertainty  nor 
by  the  dead  hand  of  an  unimaginative  civil 
^  service;  they  may  find  careers,  promotion, 
\and  security  such  as  they  would  find  with 
1st,  well-managed  private  corporation. 

Hpwever,  Government  operation  is  only 
one  of  our  economic  forms;  it  is  not  a  social 
corrective  of  ills  that  may  exist  in  other 
forms.  ^Law,  not  collectivism,  is  that  cor¬ 
rective.  X 

\  NO  FINAL  DECISION 

In  our  free  society,  we  never  make  a  final 
decision  as  t’d,  how  much  of  one  economic 
form  we  shall  hkye  and  how  much  of  another. 
If  a  GovernmenVi  operation  is  not  working 
well,  the  people  will  not  hesitate  to  sell  it  to 
a  corporation  or  a  cooperative.  If  it  is  indi¬ 
cated  that  a  corporate  activity  should  be 
under  public  ownership,  the  people  will  not 
hesitate  to  buy  it.  Expisyience  and  a  sense 
of  values,  not  dogmatic  theory,  will  deter¬ 
mine  their  decisions,  and  decisions  are  al¬ 
ways  subject  to  review.  We  find  what  is 
better  by  never-ending  thought  and  experi¬ 
ment.  However,  changes  from  \ne  form  to 
another  are  made  without  confiscation,  and 
without  harm  or  loss  to  individuals^ 

•  PRIVATE  PROPERTY  \ 

The  right  of  private  property  is  funda¬ 
mental. 

The  institution  of  private  property  is  not 
evil;  it  is  a  positive  good.  Property  is  neces- 
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sary  to  the  freedom  and  dignity  of  man.  A 
propertyless  man  can  have  spiritual  freedom 
and  dignity,  but  not  complete  freedom  of 
movement,  activity,  and  enjoyment;  he  can¬ 
not  be  an  effective  citizen  in  a  vigorous  de¬ 
mocracy.  If  property  is  not  owned  by  in¬ 
dividuals,  it  will  be  owned  by  the  state,  and 
the  state  will  thereby  become  a  dictatorship. 
We  need  to  have  property  more  fairly  ac¬ 
quired,  more  widely  distributed,  and  more 
securely  held  against  loss  and  confiscation. 
High  taxes  from  war  and  excessive  govern¬ 
mental  activities  are  one  form  of  confiscation. 

A  free  society  requires  that  most  of  its  citi¬ 
zens  shall  be  responsible  property  owners. 

LABOR  MOVEMENT 

With  such  a  conception  of  the  need  of 
private  property,  the  labor  movement  will 
necessarily  change  its  strategy.  Instead  of 
moving  on  and  on  in  the  industrial  field  to¬ 
ward  the  confiscation  of  profits,  it  will  see 
them  as  a  necessary  thing.  It  will  strive  to 
increase  the  property  holdings  of  the  workers 
It  represents.  Under  a  system  in  which 
private  property  is  becoming  ever  more  widely 
held,  the  workers  represented  by  labor  unions 
would  become  owners  of  stocks  in  their  own 
and  other  industries.  Workers  should  be¬ 
come  owners;  owners  should  be  workers. 
Thus  we  can  attain  a  stability  under  which 
society  will  not  move,  with  the  inevitability 
of  gradualness,  into  a  centralized  Socialist 
6tate. 

RESERVES 

Under  such  a  system  there  should  be  few 
periods  of  recession  or  depression. 

However,  corporations  should  build  up  re¬ 
serves  for  pensions  and  for  employment,  in 
order  to  avoid  lay-offs  or  discharges  in  slack 
times.  This  will  minimize  dependence  on 
government  and  strengthen  the  property 
system. 

But  no  security  outside  one  self  can  equal 
the  security  of  ownership  of  property  in  a 
system  in  which  property  is  made  secure. 

The  ownership  of  property  by  individuals, 
and  the  building  up  of  private  savings  re¬ 
serves  should  be  that  reliance. 

decentralization 

A  healthy  rural  life  is  the  foundation  of  a 
free  society.  A  family  living  on  its  own  acres 
is  the  ideal. 

We  favor  the  decentralization  of  property, 
of  industries,  of  population.  Our  cities  are 
too  big.  They  should  be  remade  to  make 
possible  more  wholesome  living.  Bring  the 
country  to  the  city,  as  we  have  already 
brought  urban  comforts  to  the  countryside. 
Eliminate  smoke,  smells,  noise  and  traffic 
hazards.  Bring  to  the  country  the  interest 
and  variety  of  the  city;  to  the  city  dweller 
that  self-expression  that  comes  from  work¬ 
ing  with  growing  and  living  things. 

MASS  PRODUCTION 

Mass  production  should  have  brought  man 
freedom  from  drudgery,  not  slavery  to  mech¬ 
anism  and  to  artificial  appetites  for  un-need- 
ed  things  or  cheap  satisfactions.  The  object 
of  mass  production  should  not  be  something 
not  needed  or  to  be  thrown  away  after  a  brief 
use.  J  - 

The  commercial  manufacture  of  food  and 
clothing  outside  the  home,  the  commercial 
performance  of  services  for  the  individual 
which  the  individual  should  do  for  himself 
has  been  carried  too  far.  We  need  to  do 
more  things  for  ourselves  with  our  own 
hands. 

Exaggerated,  high-pressure  advertising  is 
illegitimate.  Man  is  not  a  consumer.  He  is 
not  a  waste  container  for  industries  whose 
wheels  dare  not  stop.  Industry  is  a  servant 
whose  Wheels  turn  at  the  command  of  man 
to  satisfy  his  needs.  We  are  not  slaves  of  the 
industrial  machine. 

POLITICAL  DEMOCRACY 

Freedom  depends  on  a  vigorous  political  ! 
democracy  also.  Citizens  should  take  re-; 
spcnsibility  for  government  in  their  coun-j 
tics,  towns,  and  cities.  When  citizens  com- ! 


mittees,  without  selfish  motives,  organ!) 
permanently  to  maintain  nonpolitical  coujjf- 
ty-manager  government,  as  is  done  in 
cinnati,  they  are  accepting  their  responsjfcil 
ity.  Then  there  is  no  room  for  a  boss. 

UNION  OP  THE  FREE 

We  do  not  despair  of  the  United  Nations. 
We  wish  to  continue  our  efforts  to  .make  it 
ever  more  and  more  effective  as  the  jorganiza- 
tion  of  our  “one  world.”  But  we  pyft  freedom 
first.  Freedom  is  fundamental.  If  freedom 
is  to  be  preserved  and  extended  In  the  world 
as  a  whole,  then  the  nation^  which  have 
long  practiced  freedom  must  federate.  They 
must  have  a  common  policy  Jn  international 
affairs,  a  common  defense  force,  a  common 
currency,  common  citizenship,  and  a  customs 
union.  Therefore,  we  favor  a  federal  union, 
not  merely  a  military  alliance,  of  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan  countries — those  contributing  and 
those  receiving.  Those  are  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Union  of. 
South  Africa,  Eire,  Great  Britain,  and  the , 
democracies  of  western  Europe.  We  favor  a* 
great  union  of  the  free,  and  we  urge  that  the ! 
first  steps  be  taken  now.  If  the  present  crisis  | 
which  threatens  freedom  should  pass,  itj 
will  still  be  necessary,  in  order  to  avert  or  to 
cope  with  future  dangers,  that  the  free  na-‘ 
tions  be  permanently  united  with  each  other.. 
To  the  great  union  should  be  added  other  ! 
states,  from/ime  to  time,  as  they  wish  to  join  , 
and  can  qualify  through  having  established 
within  themselves  the  practice  of  freedom' 
and  democracy. 

MAN 

In  order  to  bring  into  being  and  preserve' 
this  free  society,  we  must  have  men  who  are  ' 
determined  to  remain  free,  and  who  know: 
h6w  to  remain  free.  There  is  nothing  wrong  - 
witti  the  nature  of  man.  He  need  only! 
awaken  to  what  he  really  is,  and  live  in  the; 
fullness  and  perfection  of  his  true  nature. 
He  was  made  for  dominion  over  a  self  and  aj 
world  which  offer  him  satisfaction  and  joy, 
Man  is  the  expression  of  God,  the  fulfillment 
of  the  Divide  Being.  When  man  lives  at  one 
with  God,  ahd  wields  God’s  infinite  power,  he 
will  not  desite  any  puny  power  over  other 
men.  He  will,  not  submit  to  any  human 
being  so  foolish  hs  to  wish  to  lord  it  over  him. 
Here  is  the  key  to  human  freedom. 

How  shall  we  get  such  men,  such  citizens 
for  our  free  society?  By  cultivating  them. 
The  principles  are  laid  down  in  all  religions. 
Religions  do  not  agree  on  the  reasons  why 
men  should  be  good,  but  they  substantially 
agree  on  what  men  should  do.  The  need  is 
to  get  these  teachings  practiced.  This  can 
best  be  done  by  forming  groups  or  circles 
of  laymen  in  each  faith  to  meet  with  each 
other  to  study  the  practice  of  religion  and 
to  encourage  each  other  in  that  practice. 
It  is  useful  also  to  form  “cells"  which  cut 
across  denominational  lines  for  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  the  practice  of  Individual  respon¬ 
sibility  in  freedom. 

Thus  men  will  be  trained  to  live  and  help 
other  men  to  live  in  the  sunlight  of  freedom 
in  the  joy  of  that  self-expression  which  be¬ 
longs  to  all  the  sons  and  daughters  of  God. 


ERP  Nations  Selling  War  Goods  to  Reds — 
Survey  Shows  Russia,  Allies  Get 
$3,000,000,000 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

~  OP 

HON.  OTTO  E.  PASSMAN  „ 

OP  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  1,  1949 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec¬ 


ord,  I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Washington  Times-Herald  for  March 
24,  1949: 

ERP  Nations  Selling  War  Goods  to  Reds — 

Survey  Shows  Russia,  Allies  Get  Three 

Billions — Potential  Materiel  Sent  Un¬ 
der  91  Trade  Pacts 

(By  Frank  Holeman) 

Soviet  Russia  and  her-satellites  are  acquir¬ 
ing  through  91  trade  deals  with  Marshall 
plan  countries  many  of  the  potential  war 
materiels  which  this  Government,  through 
export  controls,  refuses  to  ship  to  the  U.  S. 
S.  R.  because  of  the  cold  war,  a  survey  showed 
yesterday. 

Statistics  on  the  flow  of  trade — amounting 
to  about  $3,000,000,000  in  total  value — across 
the  iron  curtain  came  from  government  agen¬ 
cies  and  embassies  here  of  our  European 
allies. 

spirit  of  act  violated 

Such  trade  deals  involving  heavy  industrial 
equipment  and  similar  war-vital  goods  vio¬ 
late  the  spirit  if  not  the  letter  of  the  Marshall 
plan  act,  and  also  grabs  off  potential  markets 
behind  the  iron  curtain  denied  American 
exporters  by  the  export-control  policy. 

The  cautious  Eightieth  Congress  inserted 
in  the  Marshall  plan  law  a  provision  designed 
to  prevent  recipient  nations  from  selling 
behind  the  iron  curtain  those  goods  which 
this  Government  will  not  export  into  the 
Communist  domain. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  economic  coop¬ 
eration  administration  official  pointed  out 
yesterday,  this  trade  is  saving  the  United 
States  money  in  that  the  ERP  nations  swap 
their  exports  directly  for  food  and  do  not 
have  to  use  dollars.  If  all  raw  materials 
had  to  be  bought  outside  the  iron  curtain, 
the  cost  of  the  $17,000,000,000  Marshall  plan 
would  go  up  another  $5,000,000,000  over  4 
years,  officials  estimate. 

method  used  by  reds 

The  way  in  which  Russia  and  its  satel¬ 
lites  have  been  able  to  force  industrial  equip¬ 
ment  from  Marshall  plan  countries  in  ex¬ 
change  for  vitally  needed  food  and  raw  ma¬ 
terial  shows  up  in  these  trade  facts: 

1.  In  fiscal  1950  Britain,  France,  and  other 
western  European  countries  are  committed 
to  sell  to  iron  curtain  countries  an  estimated 
$1,500,000,000  in  goods  which  will  further 
build  up  the  Communist  economy  and  make 
Russia  tougher  to  fight  if  war  comes.  Crude 
rubber,  tin  and  nickel,  scientific  equipment, 
locomotives,  generators — those  are  some  of 
the  “hot  items.” 

2.  In  exchange  for  this  inward  flow  of  po¬ 
tential  war  material  the  Communist  nations 
are  turning  over  approximately  $1,500,000,- 
000  in  raw  materials,  including  grain,  coal, 
timber,  potash  fertilizer. 

can’t  buy  it  here 

A  Commerce  Department  official  freely 
admitted  that  no  export  licenses  for  delivery 
to  Russia  would  be  granted  on  such  items  as 
these  on  the  Russian-British  trade  list: 

Ten  oil  refineries,  2,400  flat  trucks,  $600,- 
000  worth  of  scientific  and  laboratory  equip¬ 
ment,  1,100  narrow-gauge  locomotives,  150 
mobile  Diesel-electric  generators,  25  steam- 
power  turbines,  18  ball  mills  for  copper  ore 
grading. 

The  strict  export  controls  have  cut  our  out¬ 
going  trade  with  Russia  down  to  $500,000  a 
month,  compared  with  $12,000,000  a  month 
in  1947. 

One  top  ECA  planner  declared: 

“If  we  served  an  ultimatum,  and  told  the 
western  European  nations  to  quit  doing  busi¬ 
ness  with  the  Communists,  or  give  up  Mar¬ 
shall-plan  aid,  they  would  probably  have  told 
us  to  go  to  hell,”  he  said,  bluntly. 

“They  would  rather  have  their  world  trade 
than  the  aid  program  any  day.”  ' 

Britain,  getting  the  lion’s  share  of  United 
States  aid,  has  besides  its  Russian  agreement, 
a  trade  pact  with  Poland.  This  6-year  bar¬ 
ter  deal  calls  for  Britain  to  supply  $40,000,- 
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000  worth  of  wool  a  year,  3,000  to  5,000  tons 
of  crude  rubber  a  year,  $500,000  worth  of 
rubber  tires  for  cars  and  tractors  a  year, 
$500,000  worth  of  auto  spare  parts,  and  3,000 
pounds  of  semimanufactured  copper. 

TITO  GETS  MACHINERY 

In  addition-,  Britain  agreed  to  clear  the 
way  for  British  merchants  to  sell  Poland 
180,000  to  250,000  tons  of  crude  oil  from  the 
Middle  East  every  year.  Also,  they  would 
help  find  sisal,  manila,  electrolytic  nickel, 
ferrotungsten,  ferrovanadium,  ferromanga¬ 
nese,  and  1,000  tons  a  year  of  tin. 

None  of  the  stuff  could  be  exported  directly 
from  the  United  States,  the  Office  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Trade  advised.  Moreover,  the  United 
States  Munitions  Board  is  still  buying  sisal, 
manila,  tungsten,  vanadium  and  manganese 
for  war  stock  piles,  an  official  said. 

The  British-Yugoslav  pact  provides  for 
Tito  to  get  $10,000,000  worth  of  miscellane¬ 
ous  machinery,  $2,400,000  of  electro  tech¬ 
nical  material,  $140,000  worth  of  instru¬ 
ments  and  parts  for  scientific  use,  3,000  tons 
of  rolled  steel,  10,000  tires,  and  1,500  tons  of 
rubber. 

Other  deals  in  the  British  pattern  include: 

Prance:  Pacts  with  Finland,  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia,  Hungary,  Yugoslavia,  Bulgaria,  and 
Poland.  The  French  generally  export  luxury 
goods,  wines,  and  light  manufactures  in  ex¬ 
change  for  timber  and  other  raw  materials. 

Benelux  countries  (Belgium,  Netherlands, 
and  Luxemburg)  :  Pacts  with  Finland,  Czech¬ 
oslovakia,  Bulgaria,  Poland,  Russia,  Soviet 
zone  of  Germany.  Light  manufactures  and 
industrial  goods,  scientific  instruments,  etc., 
for  food  and  raw  materials. 

SOVIET  GETS  $9,000,000 

Sweden:  Pacts  with  Finland,  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia,  Hungary,  Yugoslavia,  Bulgaria,  Poland, 
Soviet  zone  of  Germany.  Sweden  sells  ball 
bearings,  a  wide  range  of  industrial  products, 
in  exchange  for  raw  materials,  sending  Russia 
$9,000,000  of  stuff  a  year. 

Italy :  Pacts  with  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary, 
Rumania,  Yugoslavia,  Bulgaria,  Poland,  Rus¬ 
sia,  Soviet  zone  of  Germany.  Italy  sells 
agricultural  products,  wines,  and  industrial 
goods,  for  raw  materials. 

Turkey:  Pacts  with  Finland,  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia,  Yugoslavia,  and  Poland.  Poland  has 
imported  $166,000,000  worth  of  goods  from 
Turkey  and  sold  $106,000,000  since  the  agree¬ 
ment  was  signed  in  July  1948. 

Greece:  One  pact,  with  Czechoslovakia; 
terms  secret. 

Switzerland:  Pacts  with  Finland,  Czech¬ 
oslovakia,  Hungary,  Rumania,  Yugqslavia, 
Bulgaria,  Poland,  Russia,  and  the  Soviet  zone 
of  Germany.  Switzerland  deals  in  a  wide 
range  of  industrial  and  agricultural  products, 
as  the  middleman  of  Europe.  Own  manu¬ 
factures  are  mainly  instruments  and  watches. 
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chemist  who  will  maintain  that  the  nu¬ 
tritive  value  of  oleo  is  equivalent  to  that 
of  butter.  The  sellers  of  oleo  may  say 
that  their  product  contains  an  equiva¬ 
lent  number  of  vitamin  units  or  an  equiv- 
lent  calorie  value.  These  two  standards 
do  not  in  any  way  indicate  the  nutritive 
value  of  the  two  food  products.  The  evi¬ 
dence  of  experience  is  that  animal  foods 
are  more  nutritive  than  vegetable  foods; 
that  healthy,  progressive  nations  and 
peoples  have  lived  on  a  diet  which  con¬ 
tained  an  adequate  proportion  of  animal 
food  products.  There  is  a  place  for  vege¬ 
table  foods  and  for  vegetable  oils.  But 
I  hold  that  the  consumer  should  know 
what  he  is  eating.  The  Rivers  amend¬ 
ment  fails  wholly  to  meet  this  require- 
'ment.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Poage 
■amendment  provides  the  guaranties 
:which  are  necessary.  The  Granger  bill 
[is  not  satisfactory.  Its  approach  is  in¬ 
direct,  its  effects  cannot  be  clearly  seen, 
but  in  the  absence  of  better  proposals — 
and  it  appears  that  this  is  the  best  meas- 
iure  we  shall  have  a  chance  to  vote  on 
[today — it  has  the  advantage  that  it  gives 
The  people  of  the  various  States  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  protect  themselves  through 

their  own  State  legislatures. 

' 


California  Democrats  and  the  Truman 


.  Administration 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Frida/,  April  1,  1949 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
listened  to  the  debate  on  the  butter-oleo 
issue  for  2  days.  There  is  general  agree¬ 
ment  that  the  tax  on  oleo  should  be  re¬ 
moved,.  I  certainly  agree.  The  impor¬ 
tant  .question,  the  question  which  has 
not, •■been  satisfactorily  resolved,  is  that 
of'  the  proper  marketing  of  oleomar¬ 
garine.  I  know  of  no  competent  bio- 


H0N.  NORRIS  P0ULS0N 

1 1  OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  1,^949 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
|leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
^Record,  I  include  an  article\  entitled 
^Capital  Scene,”  written  by  Prmk  Ma- 
comber,  and  printed  in  the  TribuhqSun 
ipf  San  Diego,  as  of  March  26, 1949.  ^SJTiis 
larticle  clearly  depicts  the  controversy 
^between  the  California  Democrats  ani 
(the  Truman  administration: 

CAPITAL  SCENE 

(By  Frank  Macomber) 

Washington,  March  26. — A  bitter  scrap  be¬ 
tween  Democratic  Party  leaders  in  California 
and  the  Truman  administration  is  boiling  to¬ 
ward  the  surface  here. 

,  The  reason?  Because  the  Interior  Depart¬ 
ment  has  sold  California  down  the  Colorado 
River,  so  to  speak. 

Top  California  Democrats,  in  the  Capital 
and  in  the  golden  State,  are  becoming  more 
and  more  concerned  about  the  treatment 
accorded  their  State  by  the  Reclamation  Bu¬ 
reau  in  the  struggle  between  California  and 
Arizona  over  the  division  of  Colorado  River 
water. 

Some  Californians  who  previously  sup¬ 
ported  the  Reclamation  Bureau  are  backing 
away  now  and  are  ready  to  Join  forces  with 
those  who  believe  the  time  has  come  for  a 
show-down.  That  must  come,  of  course,  at  a 
conference  with  President  Truman.  No  one 
else  can  resolve  the  differences  which  have 
created  the  present  strained  relations  be¬ 
tween  California  and  the  Reclamation 
Bureau. 

Senator  Sheridan  Downey  (Democrat,  of 
California)  for  months  has  been  the  only 
articulate  foe  of  the  Reclamation  Bureau. 


He  has  stood  up  in  committee  and  on  the 
Senate  floor  to  warn  that  the  Bureau  and  its 
policies  will  ruin  California’s  Central  Valley 
project  and  block  further  water  and  reclama¬ 
tion  development  in  the  State  if  Interior 
officials  aren’t  harnessed. 

The  senior  California  Senator  has  been  ac¬ 
cused  of  harping  too  much  on  the  evils  of 
the  Reclamation  Bureau,  whose  functions  in¬ 
fluence  the  shape  of  things  to  come  in  the 
far  West,  so  far  as  water  development  is  con¬ 
cerned.  But  Downey  merely  has  been  re¬ 
peating  what  other  California  legislators 
have  found  to  be  true  in  the  last  few  weeks. 

They  have  discovered  to  their  dismay — and 
the  word  has  been  passed  on  out  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  Democratic  Party  leaders — the  Recla¬ 
mation  Bureau  is,  firmly  on  the  side  of  Ari¬ 
zona  in  the  fight  over  Colorado  River  water. 
Like  Downey,  lawyers  and  California  State 
and  local  officials  who  have  come  to  Wash¬ 
ington  from  time  to  time  on  water  problems 
have  known  this  for  a  long  time.  But  the 
California  congressional  delegation  roster 
changes  in  some  respects  every  2  years — at 
election  time.  So  there  are  many  newcomers 
who  have  not  been  so  familiar  with  this  fight. 

Now  even  the  freshmen  must  realize  their 
fight  to  bring  California  its  share  of  Colorado 
River  water  is  not  only  with  Arizona  but  also 
with  the  Reclamation  Bureau. 

The  record  of  the  Bureau  in  the  last  few 
weeks — the  Bureau  and  the  Interior  Depart¬ 
ment  being  synonymous  in  this  essay — has 
proved  the  hostility  of  reclamation  officials 
toward  California.  For  example.  President 
Truman  said  he  didn’t  want  to  see  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Arizona  irrigation-reclamation  project 
started  until  the  2-State  Colorado  River 
water  controversy  had  been  resolved.  Budget 
Director  Frank  Pace  quoted  the  President  to 
this  effect  in  a  letter  to  Senator  O’Mahoney, 
Democrat,  of  Wyoming,  chairman  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee. 

Yet  when  Oscar  Chapman,  Interior  Under 
Secretary,  referred  to  the  project  in  a  letter 
to  O'Mahoney,  he  deleted  the  President’s 
thinking.  Moreover,  he  neglected  to  point 
out  that  the  President  had  gone  so  far  as  to 
say  the  Central  Arizona  project  was  not  in 
line  with  his  program  for  developing  the  Far 
West  at  this  time. 

These  omissions  were  deliberate,  according 
to  California  Congressmen,  and  certainly  they 
appeared  to  be.  Chapman’s  letter  to 
O’Mahoney  brought  into  the  open  the  hos¬ 
tility  between  California  and  the  Interior  De¬ 
partment,  at  least  the  Department’s  Recla¬ 
mation  Bureau. 

The  criticism  of  Downey  because  he  had 
harangued  so^  long  at  the  Bureau  has  died 
iown.  Californians  read  into  Chapman’s  let¬ 
ter  to  O’Mahoney  a  Bureau  approval  of  the 
Cenjral  Arizona  project  which  would  take 
frbnf,.  Calif ornia  some  1,200,000  acre-feet  of 
Colorado  River  water  annually. 

Chapnaan,  the  real  villain  of  the  piece  so 
far  as  CaiWornia  Congressmen  are  concerned, 
has  tippedVhis  hand  before,  but  not  many 
noticed  it.  Tn  effect,  he  was  supporting  the 
Central  Arizona  project  when  he  advocated 
time  and  agaimtthe  distillation  of  sea  water 
for  drinking  an®  irrigation  purposes  along 
the  California  coant  and  the  channelng  of 
surplus  Columbia  River  water  thousands  of 
miles  from  the  State  oKWashington  to  South¬ 
ern  California. 

These  projects  were  '•proposed  to  show 
California  has  potential  sources  of  addition¬ 
al  water  other  than  the  mighty  Colorado. 

Both  of  them  are  years  away,  even  if  they 
are  practical,  and  Californians  claim  neither 
of  them  are. 

In  at  least  one  other  way  Chapman  and 
the  Reclamation  Bureau  have  attempted  to 
thwart  California  in  her  fight  for  enough 
water  to  keep  the  southern  end  of  the  State 
from  turning  to  desert.  The  Under  Secre¬ 
tary’s  second  letter  to  O’Mahoney,  in  effect, 
was  an  unfavorable  report  on  a  California- 
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backed  resolution  to  send  the  Colorado  River 
water  division  quarrel  to  the  Supreme  Court 
for  settlement.  Chapman  said  this  should 
be  done  only  as  a  last  resort. 

This  position  is  Arizona’s  position  too,  for 
its  officials  know  full  well  a  Supreme  Court 
decision  Would  split  the  disputed  1,200,000 
acre-feet  of  Colorado  River  water  between 
the  two  contesting  States.  Arizona  must 
have  all  1.200S00  to  make  its  Central  Valley 
project  work.  \ 

Unfortunately, '  squeezed  into  the  middle 
of  this  mounting  struggle  between  Califor- 
not  and  the  Reclamation  Bureau  is  a  former 
Californian  who  would  like  to  support  the 
State  where  he  was  born,  but  can’t.  He 
is  William  E.  Warne,  Assistant  Interior  Sec- 
t  retary.  \ 

Warne  has  been  a  great  help  to  Califor¬ 
nians  as  they  come  to  the  Capital  with  indi¬ 
vidual  water -development  problems.  But 
when  it  comes  to  the  larger  issue  of  the  fight 
with  Arizona  he  must  remain  silent  officially 
and  must  side  with  his  superiors  'as  far  as 
policy  goes.  \ 

Not  until  O’Mahoney’s  committee  decides 
what  to  do  about  the  central  Arizona  project 
and  the  bill  to  let  the  supreme  Court  bfe  a 
water -rights  referee  will  Californians  make 
their  next  move.  If  the  committee  rules 
against  the  Golden  State,  you  can  look  for 
the  fight  to  take  on  partisan  lines,  with  Cali¬ 
fornia  Democratic  leaders  stepping  in  to 
blast  away  at  Chapman  and  his  associates 
through  the  White  House. 


Canadian  Tax  Reduction  Reflects  on 
United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  1,  1949 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  article  by  Merryle 
S.  Rukeyser: 

Canadian  Tax  Reduction  Reflects  on  United 
States 

(By  Merryle  S.  Rukeyser) 

The  newly  announced  tax-reduction  pro¬ 
gram  revealed  by  Douglas  Abbott,  finance 
minister  of  Canada,  provides  a  yardstick  for 
measuring  the  incompetent  management  of 
the  finances  of  the  Federal  Government'  in 
the  United  States. 

Exemptions  in  Canada  have  been  raised  in 
connection  v/ith  the  personal  Income  tax,  and 
rates  have  been  lowered.  In  addition,  the 
tax  rate  has  been  substantially  cut  for  small 
corporations,  though  increased  slightly  for 
large  ones.  The  net  over-all  effect  will  be 
substantial  tax  relief.  J 

Numerous  wartime  excise  taxes  in  Canada 
have  been  eliminated  and  others  have  been 
reduced.  In  addition,  there  has  been  relax¬ 
ation  of  import  restrictions,  and  numerous 
price  ceilings  have  been  removed. 

SEEK  STABILITY 

In  contrast  to  the  policy  of  the  Truman 
administration  in  proposing  this  year  net  in¬ 
creases  in  regular  Federal  taxes  of  $4,000,000,- 
000  and  $2,000,000,000  additional  in  pay-roll 
taxes  the  Canadian  fiscal  policy  nearly  4  years 
after  the  end  of  the  shooting  phase  of  the 
war  is  to  readjust  Dominion  affairs  to  more 
stable  conditions. 

Even  in  regard  to  price  ceilings,  the  Cana¬ 
dian  approach  has  been  more  orderly.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Truman  administration 
backed  and  filled.  The  administration  was 


anxious  to  beat  the  gun  early  on  removal  of 
war  controls,  and  then  later  changed  its  mind 
and  wanted  to  restore  them. 

But  in  respect  to  taxation,  the  Canadian 
attitude  seems  more  healthy  than  that  of  the 
Keynesians  and  other  doctrinaire  policy¬ 
makers  in  the  Fair  DeaL 

These  American  theorists  appear  to  be  con¬ 
temptuous  of  the  taxpayer.  They  lean  to  the 
totalitarian  view  tljat  the  total  national  in¬ 
come  belongs  to  the  Government,  and  that 
the  politicians  in  their  generosity  decide  how 
much  to  release  after  taxes  to  the  earners. 
tax  relief 

Thus,  they  are  reluctant  to  concede,  as 
the  Canadians  have,  that  the  time  has  come 
for  tax  relief. 

Shortly  after  the  Republican  congressional 
sweep  in  November  1946,  the  counter-propa¬ 
ganda  to  the  effect  that  the  time  has  not  yet 
come  for  tax  relief  began. 

This  was  carried  so  far  that  Secretary 
Snyder  took  the  view  that  even  correction 
of  admitted  tax  inequities  should  be  deferred. 

It  resulted  in  a  veto  by  President  Truman 
last  year  in  the  personal  income  tax  reduc¬ 
tion  schedules  passed  by  the  Eightieth  Con¬ 
gress.  The  bill  was,  of  course,  repassed  over 
the  Presidential  veto. 

But  through  the  campaign  of  1948  the  tax- 
reduction  measure  was  castigated  as  a  rich 
'  man’s  tax  law.  g 

That  characterization  was  a  Hitlerian,  lie 
because  the  1948  revenue  law  primarily  re- 
lieved 'low-income  groups,  removing  Several 
millions  from  the  bottom  of  the  tax’ rolls. 

wrong  slant  / 

In  addition  for  the  fiscal  year  to  date,  that 
is,  since  July  1  last,  collections  under  the  new 
law  have  resulted  in  a  loss  &t  revenue  pri¬ 
marily  from  the  low  brackets  only.  The 
workingmen,  including  those  on  pay-rolls 
subject  to  the  withholding  tax,  have  paid  in 
during  the  current  fiscal  year  $1,185,000,000 
less  than  in  the  previous  year.  On  the  other 
hand,  collections  from  the  so-called  rich  men, 
those  not  in  the  withholding  tax  groups,  have 
paid  out  in  Federal  income  taxes  substan¬ 
tially  the  samp  amounts  as  under  the  previ¬ 
ous  law.  jf  \ 

Another  difference  between  the  Canadian 
and  the  Fair  Deal  bloc  approach  is  that  the 
latter  evidently  regards  unprecedently  heavy 
peacetime  Federal  spending  as  an  instrument 
in  economic  planning  for  the  welfare  state. 

Whatever  the  notivation,  high  taxation 
and  a  big  Federal  budget  add  to  the  social 
overhead,  and  are  reflected  in  the  cost  of  dll 
goods  and  services  produced. 


Israeli  Veterans 


-  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  1,  1949 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  whole 
world  has  hailed  Israel’s  fight  for  her 
own  independence  and  her  resistance  to 
aggression.  The  courage  and  skill  shown 
in  this  struggle  have  been  convincing 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  Jews  of 
Israel  know  how  to  fight  in  the  cause 
of  justice.  A  group  of  Israeli  veterans 
are  about  to  tour  the  United  States  in 
the  interests  of  the  united  Jewish  ap¬ 
peal  and  to  thank  the  American  people 
for  their  sympathetic  consideration  of 
Israel.  There  is  appended  hereto  the  in¬ 
vitation  to  a  reception  to  these  veterans 


held  in  the  Capitol,  sent  to  interested 
Members  by  the  Honorable  Emanuel 
Celler,  of  New  York,  and  myself:  J 

Congress  of  the  United  States,  / 
House  of  Representative/, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  March  jfi,  1949.. 

Dear  Colleague:  You  are  cordi/lly  Invited 
to  be  present  at  a  reception  fo/soldier  vet¬ 
erans  of  Israel’s  fight  for  independence  on 
Friday,  1  p.  m.,  April  1,  in'  Statuary  Hall 
In  the  Capitol.  This  contingent  of  from  7 
to  12  Israeli  veterans  under  the  leadership 
of  Lt.  Col.  Mati  Dagan.Xt.  Herzala  Shalfon, 
Capt.  Geyra  Gershon,  jfnd  Maj.  Ben  Arzl,  is 
leaving  from  Washington  on  a  train  called 
the  Caravan  of  Hojfe,  one  of  seven  different 
train  units  whicl/will  visit  more  than  100 
cities  in  41  States  from  April  3  to  April  27 
sponsored  by  the  United  Jewish  Appeal  to 
thank  the  United  States  for  past  help  and 
as  part  of  the  current  campaign  to  raise 
$250,000,0p0  for  Jewish  refugees  and  rehabili¬ 
tation  ybrk  in  Europe,  north  Africa,  and 
Israel.,/ 

Also  present  at  the  reception  will  be  the 
military  attach^  of  the  Israeli  Embassy  (Col. 
E(raim  Ben  Arzi)  and  officials  of  the  United 
Swish  Appeal.  National  and  local  press 
Services  are  being  Invited  to  be  present  and 
to  take  photographs. 

Will  you  be  good  enough  to  telephone  ex¬ 
tension  450  or  1974  to  advise  that  you  will  be 
present. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  K.  JAVITS, 

Member  of  Congress. 
Emanuel  Celler, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Among  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
House  present  were:  Senator  Irving  M. 
Ives,  New  York;  Senator  Claude  Pepper, 
Florida;  Representatives  William  A. 
Barrett,  Pennsylvania;  Gordon  Can- 
field,  New  Jersey;  Emanuel  Celler,  New 
York;  Isidore  Dollinger,  New  York; 
Herman  P.  Eberharter,  Pennsylvania; 
William  T.  Granahan,  Pennsylvania; 
T.  Millet  Hand,  New  Jersey;  Edward  J. 
Hart,  New  Jersey;  James  J.  Heffernan, 
New  York;  Louis  B.  Heller,  New  York; 
Jacob  K.  Javits,  New  York;  Bernard  W. 
Kearney,  New  York;  Kenneth  B.  Keat¬ 
ing,  New  York;  Arthur  Klein,  New  York; 
Henderson  Lanham,  Georgia;  Henry  J. 
Latham,  New  York;  John  Davis  Lodge, 
Connecticut;  Harold  O.  Lovre,  South 
Dakota;  Ray  J.  Madden,  Indiana;  Abra¬ 
ham  J.  Multer, >  New  York;  Harry  P. 
O’Neill,  Pennsylvania;  James  T.  Patter¬ 
son,  Connecticut;  William  L.  Pfeiffer, 
New  York;  Abraham  A.  Ribicoff,  Con¬ 
necticut;  R.  Walter  Riehlman,  New 
York;%|ETER  W.  Rodino,  Jr.,  New  Jersey; 
Adolph  J.  Sabath,  Illinois;  Katharine  St. 
George,  NW  York;  George  A.  Smathers, 
Florida;  Aphony  F.  Tauriello,  New 
York;  Sidne^R.  Yates,  Illinois. 


The  Lacrosse  (Ya.)  High  School 

EXTENSION  OF'sREMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WATKINS  M>  IBBITT 


OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEI' 


TTVES 


Friday,  April  1,  1949 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  giVtes  me 
great  pleasure  today  to  welcome  to  whfh- 
ington,  the  seat  of  government  of  dur 
great  country,  the  senior  class,  its  teacn- 


./ 
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by  floods  to  repay  their  loans:  Now,  therefore, 
beMt 

Resolved  by  the  Scottsbluff-Gering  Na¬ 
tional.  Farm  Loan  Association  in  annual 
meeting  this  8th  day  of  March  1949,  That  we 
earnestly  urge  that  relief  measures  be  taken 
at  the  earliest  possible  date  to  relieve  the 
flood  conditions  in  Gering  and  Mitchell  Val¬ 
leys,  and  we  Recommend:  (1)  That  the  Corps 
of  Army  Engineers  undertake  the  stabilizing 
of  the  drains  o's  a  nonreimbursable  basis: 
(2)  that  Soil  Conservation  Service  stress  its 
program  for  better  x^rop  practices  to  prevent 
erosion  and  undertake  the  building  of  reten¬ 
tion  dams  and  some  terracing  on  the  uplands 
above  the  irrigation  districts;  and  (3)  that 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  lend  its  efforts  to 
a  better  efficiency  of  the  irrigation  system  by 
a  program  to  prevent  unreasonable  seepage 
conditions. 

COMMUNISM— PETITION 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  President,  I  present 
for  appropriate  reference,  and  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record,  without  all  the  signatures  at¬ 
tached,  a  petition  signed  by  40  citizens 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Hays,  Kans.,  in 
which  they  urge  the  Congress  to  take 
action  against  increasing  communism  in 
America. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  petition 
was  referred  to  the  Committe  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  without  all  the  signatures 
attached,  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

We  the  undersigned  ask  Congress  to  take 
action  on  effective  legislation  to  stop  the 
increasing  growth  of  communism  in  America 
and  in  foreign  countries. 

1.  Registration  and  fingerprinting  of  all 
Communist  Party  members  in  the  United 
States. 

2.  Assist  labor  in  its  effort  to  dispose  of  all 
Communist  leadership. 

3.  Increase  under  the  world-recovery  plan 
the  shipping  of  agricultural  products,  food, 
and  clothing  to  all  needy  and  Christian 
countries  of  the  world  to  increase  their  hope 
and  enthusiasm  in  their  fight  against  Com¬ 
munist  destruction. 

Albert  Dinkel, 

A.  A.  Herman, 

Mike  Billinger, 

•  Peter  Saner, 

Ben  A.  Rome 

(And  35  other  citizens  around  Hays,  Kans.) . 

ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  JOINT  COMMIT¬ 
TEE  ON  LABOR-MANAGEMENT  RELA¬ 
TIONS— REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ac^ninistra- 
tion,  I  report  favorably,  wit£r  an  addi¬ 
tional  amendment.  Senate  concurrent  10, 
to  provide  additional  funds  for  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Labor-Management  Rela¬ 
tions,  submitted  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Murray]  on  January  27, 
1949,  and  I  submi^-'a  report  (No.  206) 
thereon.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
inquire  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona  if  tins  is  not  the  concurrent  res- 
olution  submitted  by  the  distinguished 
Senator/irom  Montana  [Mr.  Murray] 
which  ih'ovides  for  the  payment  of  termi¬ 
nal  leave  to  employees  of  the  committee 
whpse  services  were  terminated? 

/Mr.  HAYDEN.  That  is  correct. 

/  Mr.  WHERRY.  It  also  asks  for  appro¬ 
priations  for  1  month  to  review  the  find¬ 
ings  of  the  committee,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  That  is  correct. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent  res¬ 
olution,  which  had  been  reported  previ¬ 
ously  from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  with  amendments,  on 
page  1,  line  5,  after  the  word  “through”, 
to  strike  out  “February  28”  and  insert 
“March  31,”;  and  in  line  6,  after  the  word 
“exceed”,  to  strike  out  “$10,000”  and  in¬ 
sert  “$13,975.80.” 

The  amendment  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  was,  on  page 
1,  line  5,  after  the  word  “and”,  to  strike 
out  “through  March  31,  1949,  to”  as  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  amended,  and  insert  “for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  1  month  following 
the  date  this  resolution  is  agreed  to,  to.” 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  ( the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  concurring),  That  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Labor-Management  Relations, 
created  by  title  IV  of  the  Labor-Management 
Relations  Act,  1947,  is  authorized  after  De¬ 
cember  31,  1948,  and  for  a  period  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  1  month  following  the  date  this  reso¬ 
lution.,  is  agreed  to,  to  incur  expenses  not 
to  excefed  $13,975.80,  which  shall  be  paid  one- 
half  frorivthe  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate 
and  one-half  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  vouchers 
signed  by  th^. chairman.  Disbursements  to 
pay  such  expenses  shall  be  made  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Senate  out  of  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  SenJtte,  sqdh  contingent  fund' 
to  be  reimbursed  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the 
amount  of  one -half-' of\the  disbursements  so 
made. 

PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF 

PRAYERS  BY  THE  CHAPLAIN— REPORT 

OF  A  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  Presided^,  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
I  report  favorably,  with  amendments, 
Seriate  Concurrent  Resolution  19,  author¬ 
izing  the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
prayers  offered  by  the  Chaplain,  the  Rev¬ 
erend  Peter  Marshall,  doctor  of  divinity, 
at  the  opening  of  the  daily  sessions  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  during 
the  Eightieth  Congress,  and  I  submit  a 
report  (No.  207)  thereon.  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  for  its  immediate  consid¬ 
eration. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  amendment  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  was,  on  page 
1,  line  2,  to  strike  out  all  after  the  re¬ 
solving  clause  and  insert: 

That  there  be  printed  as  a  Senate  docu¬ 
ment  the  prayers  offered  by  the  Chaplain, 
the  Reverend  Peter  Marshall,  D.  D.,  at  the 
opening  of  the  daily  sessions  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  during  the  Eightieth 
Congress,  1947-48,  and  at  the  opening  of 
the  first  10  daily  sessions  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  Eighty-first  Congress, 
1949,  together  with  excerpts  from  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Record  relative  to  Dr.  Marshall’s- 
death;  and  that  6,000  additional  copies  be 
printed  and  bound,  of  which  5,00  shall  be 
for  the  use  of  the  Senate  and  1,000  shall  be 


for  the  use  of  the  Joint  Committee  cm 
Printing.  / 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
“Concurrent  resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  prayers 
offered  by  the  Chaplain,  the  Reverend 
Peter  Marshall,  doctor  of  divinity,  at  the 
opening  of  the  daily  sessions  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  of  the  United  States  during  the 
Eightieth  and  Eighty-first  Congresses.” 

The  concurrent  resolution,  as  amend¬ 
ed,  was  agreed  to., 

bills^  Introduced 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time?  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  GURNEY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Mtjndt,  and  Mr.  Young)  : 

S.  1488.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  negotiation, 
approval,  and  ratification  of  separate  settle¬ 
ment  contracts  with  the  Sioux  Indians  of 
Cheyenne  River  Reservation  in  South  Dakota 
and  of  Standing  Rock  Reservation  in  South 
Dakota  and  North  Dakota  for  Indian  lands 
and  rights  required  by  the  United  States  for 
the  Oahe  Dam  and  Reservoir,  Missouri  River 
Development:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KNOWLAND: 

S.  1489.  A  bill  authorizing  a  review  of  the 
report  on  the  Interoceanic  Canal  across  Nica¬ 
ragua  contained  in  House  Document  No.  139, 
Seventy-second  Congress,  first  session;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  McGRATH: 

S.  1490.  A  bill  to  permit  investment  of 
funds  of  insurance  companies  organized 
within  the  District  of  Columbia  in  obliga¬ 
tions  of  the  International  Bank  for  Recon¬ 
struction  and  Development;  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  DOUGLAS: 

S.  1491.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rudolph 
Meinhard  and  Irene  Hallinger; 

S.  1492.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Agnes  Tar- 
jani;  and 

S.  1493.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Peter  Pen- 
ovic,  Milos  Grahovac,  Nikola  Maljkovic  and 
Mile  Milanovic;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado: 

S.  1494.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fausto 
Leonardo  Marcal;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Millikin)  : 

S.  1495.  A  bill  to  establish  a  United  States 
Air  Force  Academy;  to  tlje  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

INVESTIGATION  OF  PROPOSED  DISCON¬ 
TINUANCE  OF  CORRECTIONAL  INSTI¬ 
TUTION  AT  SANDSTONE,  MINN. 

Mr.  LANGER  submitted  the  following 
resolution  (5.  Res.  100),  which  was 
referred  to  tjie  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom¬ 
mittee  thereof  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
make  a  full  and  complete  investigation  with 
respect  to  the  proposed  discontinuance  of 
the  Federal  correctional  institution  at  Sand¬ 
stone,  Minn.,  with  a  view  to  determining 
whether  the  continued  operation  of  such  in¬ 
stitution  is  desirable  in  order-  to  prevent 
overcrowding  at  other  similar  institutions, 
or  whether  some  other  institutions  or  Fed¬ 
eral  penitentiaries  should  be  closed.  The 
committee  shall  report  to  the  Senate  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date  the  results  of  ,  its 
study  and  investigation,  together  with  such 
recommendations  for  legislation  as  it  may 
deem  necessary. 
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NsEC  2.  The  Attorney  General  Is  requested 
to  postpone  action  with  respect  to  the  clos¬ 
ing  of,  such  correctional  institution  until  the 
committee  shall  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
complete  the  investigation  and  study  author¬ 
ized  by  this  resolution. 

EXTENSION  OF  EUROPEAN  RECOVERY 
PROGRAM — AMENDMENT 

Mr.  CAIN  /for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bridges)  submitted  an  amendment  in¬ 
tended  to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  the  bill  (S.  1209)  to  amend  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.  R.  2023)  to  regulate  oleo¬ 
margarine,  to  repeal  certain  taxes  relat¬ 
ing  to  oleomargarine,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  was  read  twice  by  its  title  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 
COTTON  IN  OUR  ECONOMY— ADDRESSES 
BY  SENATOR  KEFAUVER  AND  WILLIAM 
D.  FELDER,  JR. 

[Mr.  KEFAUVER  asked  and  obtained  leave 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  addresses  de¬ 
livered  by  himself  and  William  D.  Felder,  Jr., 
before  the  Texas  Cotton  Association  on  March 
25,  1949,  which  appear  in  the  Appendix.] 

ATLANTIC  UNION— EDITORIAL  FROM  THE 
NEW  YORK  HERALD  TRIBUNE 

[Mr.  KEFAUVER  asked  and  obtained  leave 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  “Atlantic  Union,”  from  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  of  March  9,  1949,  which ' 
appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

ADDRESS  BY  ARCHBISHOP  BERGAN  AT 
ST.  PATRICK'S  DAY  BANQUET,  OMAHA,  j 
NEBR. 

|  Mr.  BUTLER  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  de-  | 
livered  by  Archbishop  Bergan  at  the  St.  i 
Patrick’s  Day  banquet  sponsored  by  Omaha’s  I 
Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians,  at  Omaha, ;! 
Nebr.,  on  March  17,  1949,  which  appears  in 
the  Appendix.] 

CHRISTIAN  ETHICS— LETTER  FROM  MRS. 

JOHN  A.  WOOD 

[Mr.  ROBERTSON  asked  and  obtained 
leave  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  letter 
from  Mrs.  John  A.  Wood,  mother  of  the. 
widow  of  Dr.  Peter  Marshall,  late  Chaplain 
of  the  Senate,  which  appears  in  the  Ap¬ 
pendix.] 

TRUMAN  ECONOMICS  AND  THE  REALI¬ 
TIES — EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  PHILADEL¬ 
PHIA  INQUIRER 

[Mr.  MARTIN  asked  and  obtained  leave  to, 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled  “Truman  Economics  and  the  Reali-  f 
ties,”  published  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
of  April  1,  1949,  which  appears  in  the  Ap-  . 
pendix.] 

WHY  SOUTH  FIGHTS  FOR  FILIBUSTER—' 
EDITORIAL  FROM  UNITED  STATES  NEWS 
AND  WORLD  REPORT 

[Mr.  NEELY  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  en¬ 
titled  “Why  South  Fights  for  Filibuster,” 
published  in  the  United  States  News  and 
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World  Report  of  February  11,  1949,  which 
appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

DEMOCRACY  CAN  TAKE  IT— EDITORIAL 
FROM  THE  PUTNAM  (W.  VA.)  DEMO¬ 
CRAT 

[Mr.  KILGORE  asked  and  obtained  leave 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  “Democracy  Can  Take  It,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Putnam  (W.  Va.)  Democrat  of 
March  25,  1949,  which  appears  in  the  Ap¬ 
pendix.] 

THE  CHICAGO  HOUSING  SHORTAGE— EDI¬ 
TORIAL  FROM  THE  CHICAGO  SUN- 
TIMES 

[Mr.  DOUGLAS  asked  and  obtained  leave 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  “Chicago  and  S.  1070,”  published 
in  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  of  March  23,  1949, 
which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

CENTRAL  AMERICA — EXCERPTS  FROM 
STATEMENTS  BY  EDUCATORS 

[Mr.  BREWSTER  asked  and  obtained  leave 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  excerpts  from 
statements  made  by  certain  eduators  rela¬ 
tive  to  Central  America,  which  appear  in 
the  Appendix.] 

BRETTON  WOODS,  THE  BRITISH  LOAN, 
AND  THE  MARSHALL  PLAN— STATE¬ 
MENTS  BY  PUBLIC  OFFICIALS 

[Mr.  BREWSTER  asked  and  obtained  leave 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  compila¬ 
tion  of  statements  made  by  certain  public 
officials  in  reference  to  the  Bretton  Woods  1 
and  British  loa-  agreements  and  the  Mar- 
shall  plan,  which  appear  in  the  Appendix.] 

VALUE  IN  TERMS  OF  PROPERTY  OF  ECA  ! 
AUTHORIZATION 


Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  debate  on  the  pending  measure, 
many  issues  have  been  raised  and  many 
fine  things  have  been  said  in  an  attempt 
to  justify  the  continuance  of  ECA. 
There  are  those  who  feel,  however,  that 
it  should  be  continued  on  as  economical 
a  basis  as  possible  because  $5,580,000,000 
is  a  lot  of  money. 

There  are  those  on  the  Senate  floor 
who  are  not  members  of  the  committee 
and,  I  am  satisfied,  at  least  one  member 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  who 
are  apprehensive  that  if  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  goes  through,  the  figure  of  $5,580,- 
000,000  will  be  the  appropriation  that  is 
finally  granted. 

Senators  have  made  speeches  in  which, 
disregarding  the  amount  of  money  in¬ 
volved,  they  stress  the  necessity  for 
financing  ECA,  and  contend  that  if  the 
authorization  should  be  reduced  the  re¬ 
sult  might  be  much  higher  costs  in  the 
event  we  should  become  involved  in  a 
third  world  war.  But,  regardless  of  all 
of  the  arguments  for  and  against  the 
objectives  of  the  bill  the  fact  remains 
that  very  few  have  given  consideration  to 
the  amount  of  value  in  $5,580,000,000. 

In  order  that  the  people  of  the  farm 
States  and  especially  Nebraska  may  have 
some  idea  of  what  it  means  to  appro-  1 
priate  $5,580,000,000,  I  ask  unanimous  tjf 


value  of  farm  land,  of  our  buildings,  of  our 
counties,  of  our  municipalities,  and  the  crop 
production  of  not  only  Nebraska  but  the. 
Middle  Western  States  that  we  call  the 
bread  basket  of  America: 

Aside  from  being  a  whale  of  a  lot,  how 
much  is  $5,500,000,000;  just  l^ow  much, 
actually. 

For  one  thing,  it  is  the  amount  that  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman  insists  the  United  States 
should  spend  on  foreign  aid  in  the  next  15 
months.  He  says  Congress  shouldn't  cut  it 
a  penny. 

For  another,  it  is  some  18  times  the  valu¬ 
ation  of  all  Omaha’s  assessed  real  and  per¬ 
sonal  property,  more  than  twice  the  valua¬ 
tion  of  Nebraska’s  assessed  valuation. 

It  is  little  more  than  five  times  the  total 
gross  farm  income,  including  Government 
payments,  of  Nebraska  farmers  in  the  record 
income  year  of  1947.  That  was  $1,139,086,000. 

Mr.  Truman  calls  for  foreign  aid  totaling 
$5,580,000,000. 

The  parallel  was  drawn  Thursday  by  Sena¬ 
tor  Wherry,  of  Nebraska,  the  Republican 
leader  in  the  Senate,  who  is  one  of  the  leaders 
in  the  fight  to  reduce  ECA  expenditures. 

He  favors  extending  the  aid  for  12  months 
at  a  time  instead  of  15  and  a  reduction  of  15 
percent  imthe  administration  request. 

He  drew  his  parallels  showing  how  much 
five  and  one- half  billions  is  in  order  that  the 
people  of  Nebraska  could  get  a  close-to-home 
comparison  of  what  foreign  aid  was  costing, 
he  declared. 

He  drew  them  shortly  after  President  Tru¬ 
man  made  it  clear  to  reporters  that  he 
wouldn’t  be  satisfied  with  anything  less  than 
the  full  $5,580,000,000. 

That,  said  Senator  Wherry,  is  $100,000 
more  than  the  total  farm  income  of  Minne¬ 
sota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  North  and  South  Da¬ 
kota,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas  in  1945,  the  last 
war  year. 

It  is  just  about  the  same  as  the  total  gross 
income  for  livestock  in  1947,  the  record  year, 
in  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  North  and 
South  Dakota,  Nebraska,^nd  Kansas.  That 
figure  was  $5,799,596,000. 

It  is  something  like  13  times  the  total 
assessed  valuation  of  Douglas  County  prop¬ 
erty,  personal,  tangible,  and  intangible. 

That  valuation  is  $455,707,864. 

Nebraska’s  assessed  valuation  in  1949  was 
$2,299,222,769.  Mr.  Truman  is  asking  more 
than  double  that  for  foreign  aid  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  bill. 

It  would  take  100,000  men  earning  $100  per 
week  10  years  and  9  months  to  make  that 
much. 

In  1934,  said  Mr.  Wherry,  the  entire  cost  of 
United  States  Government  was  $6,011,000,000, 
just  a  half  billion  more  than  the  requested 
ECA  appropriation. 

Mr.  Wherry  pointed  out  that  last  year’s 
record  corn  production  of  3,650,548,000 
bushels  would  have  to  be  sold  for  $1.50  per 
bushel  to  raise  the  $5,580,000,000  Mr.  Tru¬ 
man  has  asked.  That  is  20  to  30  cents  more 
than  today’s  market. 

“Similar  comparisons  could  be  made  in 
relation  to  industrial  income,”  Mr.  Wherry 
said.  “I  have  drawn  these  parallels  to  show 
the  folks  in  Nebraska  just  how  much  we 
are  being  asked  to  contribute.” 

STATE  AND  LOCAL  HISTORY  AND'AMER- 
;  ICANISM — STATEMENT  BY  DR.  SYL- 
[  VESTER  K.  STEVENS) \ 


consent  that  the  news  release  from  the 
Omaha  World-Herald  of  April  1,  1949, 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Yesterday’s  paper  carried  a  statement 
made  by  the  junior  Senator  of  Nebraska,  set¬ 
ting  out  some  of  these  comparisons  with  the 


Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr. 


esident,  I  feel 


that  the  understanding  of  State  and  local 
history  is  most  important  invimpressing 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States 
the  real  plan  of  our  form  of  government. 
Dr.  Sylvester  K.  Stevens,  State  h^torian 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
jhas  prepared  a  very  useful  statement  on 
jthat  subject,  and  I  ask  unanimous  cc 
sent  to  have  it  printed  in  the  Recor^i 
tat  this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 
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mous-consent  proposal  to  have  the  Sed-;' 
ate  vote  some  time  on  Monday  on  All 
other  amendments.  I  shall  talk  to  him  a; 
little  later  in  private,  and  perhaps  yean 1 
persuade  him  to  go  along  with  us.  / 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  / 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  yield.  / 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  should  /be  very 
glad  if  it  would  be  possible  to  tq£e  up  the 
amendment  on  which  I  spoM  at  some 
length  yesterday.  I  do  not  contemplate 
more  extended  speaking  on  ft,  so  I  hope! 
It  will  be  possible  to  dispose  of  It. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  hope  the  Senators  who 
have  amendments  will  remain  rather 
close  at  hand,  in  order  tlj&t  we  may  take 
up  some  of  them.  J 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  president,  let  me 
ask  the  distinguished  ihajority  leader  if 
he  plans — I  understood  he  said  this 
might  be  done,  but  I  should  like  to  know 
whether  he  can  assure  us  of  it — at  the 
end  of  the  presentation  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  affecting  strategic  materials,  to  lay; 
It  aside  temporarily,  so  that  we  may  then 
proceed  to  dispose  of  certain  other 
amendments.  I  wonder  whether  we  can 
have  a  clear  statement  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Yes;  I  think  I  have  that 
tentative  understanding  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Louisiana,  and  I  think  there 
will  be  no  question  about  it. 

Mr.  ELLfeNDER.  I  am  very  glad  to 
agree  to  have  that  done,  Mr.  President.; 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  discussing  the  amendment  which 
he  offered  last  evening. 

'message  from  the  house 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.  R.  2023)  to 
regulate  oleomargarine,  to  repeal  certain 
taxes  relating  to  oleomargarine,  and  for 
other  purposes,  in  which  it  requested  the 
.  concurrence  of  the  Senate.  _  J 

EXTENSION  OF  EUROPEAN  RECOVERY 
PROGRAM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1209)  to  amend  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  obtained  the  floor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]  on 
page  8,  line  3,  to  strike  out  “5  per  centum” 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “25  per 
centum”,  and  on  page  9,  line  1,  after  the 
word  “materials”,  to  insert  “plus  amounts 
allocated  in  accordance  with  subsec¬ 
tion  (h) 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
outset  I  wish  to  make  it  crystal  clear 
that  the  amendment  proposed  by  me 
does  not  in  any  manner  affect  the  pend¬ 
ing  authorization  for  the  ECA  program. 
The  sole  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
increase  by  20  percent  our  minimum 
share  of  the  local-currency  account  es¬ 
tablished  under  the  provisions  of  the 
present  law.  That  account  is  known  as 
the  counterpart  fund.  As  I  understand 
the  way  In  which  the  counterpart  fund 
operates,  the  importers  of,  let  us  say, 
France,  furnish  a  statement  of  the  re¬ 


quirements  of  French  merchants,  farm¬ 
ers,  or  manufacturers.  The  statement  of 
requirement  is  then  sent  to  the  ECA  Ad¬ 
ministrator  in  Washington.  After  he 
approves  it,  the  goods  are  purchased  and 
paid  for  from  dollars  allocated  to  the 
given  country,  in  this  case,  France. 
When  the  goods  reach  France,  they  are 
sold  through  normal  trade  channels  to 
the  manufacturer,  the  merchant,  or  to 
the  farmer,  and  so  forth.  They  are  paid 
for  in  francs.  The  francs  are  thereafter 
deposited  in  a  bank  and,  as  I  have  just 
indicated,  they  become  known  as  coun¬ 
terpart  funds.  Under  existing  law  not 
less  than  5  percent  of  this  special  local- 
currency  fund  is  allotted  to  the  use  of 
the  United  States  Government  for  pur¬ 
chase  of  strategic  materials  and  for  other 
local-currency  requirements  of  the 
United  States.  Section  10  (h) ,  found  on 
page  8  of  the  pending  bill,  states : 

(h)  Not  less  than  5  percent  of  each  special 
local  currency  account  established  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  shall  be  allocated  to  the  use  of  the 
United  States  Government  for  expenditure 
for  materials  which  are  required  by  the 
United  States  as  a  result  of  deficiencies  or 
potential  deficiencies  in  Its  own  resources  or 
for  other  local  currency  requirements  of  the 
United  States. 

Dropping  down  to  line  21,  subpara¬ 
graph  (2) ,  I  read  further: 

In  furtherance  of  such  objectives  and 
within  the  limits  of  the  appropriations  and 
contract  authorizations  of  the  Bureau  of 
Federal  Supply  to  procure  strategic  and  criti¬ 
cal  materials — 

At  this  point  on  page  9,  line  1,  my 
amendment  proposes  to  insert  “plus 
amounts  allocated  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (h).” 

As  I  have  already  indicated,  that  would 
have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  mini¬ 
mum  from  5  percent  to  25  percent.  I 
continue  the  reading  of  subparagraph 
(2); 

The  Administrator,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Director  of  such  Bureau,  shall  enter  into 
contracts  In  the  name  of  the  United  States 
for  the  account  of  such  Bureau  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  strategic  and  critical  materials  In 
any  participating  country.  Such  contracts 
may  provide  for  deliveries  over  definite  pe¬ 
riods,  but  not  to  exceed  20  years  In  any 
contract,  and  may  provide  for  payments  in 
advance  of  deliveries. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  detailed  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  amendment  which  is  now 
pending,  I  shall  ask  the  indulgenece  of 
Senators  in  order  that  I  may  pass  in 
parade  some  of  the  proposals  or  plans 
which  have  been  submitted  thus  far  by 
our  advisors,  in  order  to  bring  to  us  and 
to  the  world  permanent  peace.  It  will 
be  recalled  that  the  movement  started 
early  in  1945,  when  51  nations  met  at 
San  Francisco  to  organize  the  United 
Nations.  Under  date  of  July  28,  1945, 
the  Senate  adopted  a  resolution  agree¬ 
ing  to  membership  in  that  organization. 
We  were  told  at  that  time  that  other 
steps  were  necessary  in  order  to  make  it 
possible  for  us  to  have  a  settled  world, 
which  in  turn  would  lead  to  peace.  We 
were  told  at  that  time  that  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  Congress  agree  to  the  Bret- 
ton  Woods  proposals.  It  will  be  recalled 
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that  the  Bretton  Woods  proposals  are,  to 
a  certain  extent,  part  and  parcel  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  when  the  countries  were  meet¬ 
ing  at  San  Francisco  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  what  should  be  included  in 
the  charter,  there  were  present  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  all  countries  who  had 
met  at  Bretton  Woods,  N.  H.,  for  the 
purpose  of  devising  ways  and  means  of 
rendering  assistance  to  countries  that 
had  suffered  from  the  war.  As  a  result 
of  those  conferences  we  agreed  to  sub¬ 
scribe  to  the  Bretton  Woods  proposals. 

In  one  of  those  proposals  we  agreed  to 
subscribe  to  the  capital  stock  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Bank  to  the  extent  of  $3,- 
175,000,000.  The  United  Kingdom  was  to 
subscribe  in  the  amount  of  $1,300,000,000. 
Not  long  after  the  International  Bank 
was  created,  the  participating  countries 
were  asked  to  supply  a  minimum  of  2 
percent  of  what  they  had  subscribed.  We 
immediately  put  up  our  portion.  All 
other  countries  put  up  their  2  percent. 
Later  the  directors  of  the  bank  made 
further  calls  totaling  18  percent  on  all 
subscribers.  This  was  to  be  in  the  cur¬ 
rency  of  the  subscribing  nations,  and  to 
be  banked  in  those  countries.  It  was  also 
provided  that  the  bank  could  not  use 
the  18  percent  funds  of  the  other  coun¬ 
tries  without  the  express  permission  of 
the  respective  governments  concerned. 
Up  to  the  present  time  the  bank  has 
succeeded  in  freeing,  of  .these  18  percent 
funds  of  other  countries,  the  sum  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $2,000,000  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  another  $10,000,000  from 
Belgium  and  Canada.  So  that  actually, 
the  only  country  to  pay  its  entire  sub¬ 
scription  was  the  United  States.  In 
addition  to  the  2  percent  of  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  we  had  originally  deposited,  we  put 
up  this  additional  18  percent,  amounting 
to  $571,500,000.  Great  Britain’s  18  per¬ 
cent  amounted  to  $234,000,000.  All  she 
actually  put  up,  in  addition  to  the  orig¬ 
inal  2  percent,  which  amounted  to  $26,- 
000,000,  was  $2,000,000.  The  total  ac¬ 
tually  put  up  by  other  countries  as  a 
result  of  the  18  percent  call  was  $10,- 
000,000. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Does  the 
Senator  recall  that  when  the  British  loan, 
which  preceded  the  Marshall  plan,  was 
being  considered  by  the  Senate,  it  was 
repeatedly  stated  on  the  floor  that  one  of 
the  purposes  of  the  loan  was  to  enable 
Great  Britain  to  carry  her  load  in  the 
fund  and  in  the  International  Bank? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes,  that  was  one  of 
the  purposes,  I  may  say  to  the  Senator, 
but  after  she  procured  our  money  by 
way  of  a  loan  she  did  not  put  up  her  full 
share  for  the  International  Bank. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  It  was  one 
of  the  arguments,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes;  but  evidently 
none  of  the  money  was  used  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  as  I  have  just  stated.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  Mr.  President,  the  entire  amount 
of  subscribed  and  paid-in  stock  of  the 
International  Bank  aggregates  $1,004,- 
326,000,  and  we  have  put  up  every  penny 
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of  that  amount,  with  the  exception  of 
$10,000,000,  from  Belgium  and  Canada, 
$28,000,000  from  Great  Britain,  and  the 
2  percent  originally  subscribed  by  other 
nations.  There  were  also  sold  in  this 
country,  to  our  own  people,  bonds  of  the 
International  Bank  in  the  amount  of 
$250,000,000.  So  that,  of  this  entire 
amount  of  approximately  $1,000,000,000, 
we  in  the  United  States  have  placed  the 
greater  portion  at  the  disposal  of  the 
bank. 

Let  us  see  how  this  money  was  loaned 
out.  Belgium  received  $16,000,000; 
France,  $250,000,000;  The  Netherlands, 
$195,000,000;  Denmark,  $40,000,000;  Lux¬ 
emburg,  $12,000,000;  Chile,  $16,000,000; 
the  Dutch  Shipping  companies,  $12,- 
000,000;  Mexico,  $34,100,000;  Brazil,  $75,- 
000,000,  making  a  total  to  date  of  $650,- 
100,000.  There  is  still  available  for  lend¬ 
ing  purposes  $370,000,000.  Of  course, 
there  may  be  good  reasons  why  the  coun¬ 
tries  which  are  in  need  of  funds  today 
do  not  go  to  the  bank  which  was  created 
for  the  purpose  of  making  money  avail¬ 
able  for  them.  In  that  bank  they  must 
put  up  some  kind  of  security  if  they  wish 
to  borrow,  which  was  agreed  to  by  them 
as  part  and  parcel  of  the  plan  to  bring 
about  prosperity  and  permanent  world 
peace. 

Mr.  President,  the  next  step  which  was 
taken  by  us,  with  respect  to  the  Bretton 
Woods  proposal,  was  to  subscribe  to  the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  or  the  so- 
called  stabilization  fund.  It  will  be  re¬ 
called  that  when  the  matter  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  us  it  was  all  important  that 
the  fund  be  established  so  as  to  be  used 
in  order  to  stabilize  the  currencies  of  all 
participating  countries. 

Let  me  point  out  to  the  Senate  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  we  participated  in  that 
fund.  Our  share  was  $2,750,000,000 
which  we  put  up  in  United  States  dollars 
and  gold.  The  United  Kingdom  put  up 
$300,000,000  in  gold  and  $1,000,000,000 
pounds  sterling,  or  a  total  of  $1,300,- 
000,000;  all  other  nations  put  up  in  gold 
the  sum  of  $1,000,000,000. 

That  makes  a  total  in  United  States 
dollars  and  gold  of  $4,050,000,000.  Not 
long  after  Great  Britain  had  put  up  her 
$300,000,000  in  gold  she  immediately 
purchased  $300,000,000  of  United  States 
dollar  currency,  by  putting  up  an  equal 
amount  in  pounds  sterling,  so  that  today 
in  effect,  all  the  money  which  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  has  in  the  fund  is  sterling.  France 
withdrew  $125,000,000  in  United  States 
dollars;  the  Netherlands,  $62,500,000; 
Belgium,  $33,000,000;  Denmark,  $10,200,- 
000;  Norway,  $5,000,000;  Czechoslovakia, 
$6,000,000;  Turkey,  $5,000,000,  other  na¬ 
tions,  $135,900,000.  The  entire  amount 
which  has  now  been  withdrawn  from  that 
fund  aggregates  $700,000,000,  of  which 
$682,900,000  was  in  United  States  dollars. 
There  is  still  available  in  United  States 
dollars  the  difference  between  that  latter 
sum  of  $4,050,000,000. 

But,  again,  I  wish  to  point  out  to  the 
Senate  that  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  put  up  the  major  portion  of  that 
$4,000,000,000. 

Mr.  President,  not  long  after  we  were 
told  it  was  necessary  that  we  join  hands 
with  other  nations  in  the  formation  of 
the  International  Bank  and  the  stabiliza¬ 
tion  fund,  which  I  have  just  mentioned. 


another  proposal  was  made  to  us.  It  was 
another  “must,”  in  order  to  develop 
trade  among  various  nations  and  bring 
about  peace  and  prosperity. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  am  very  much  interested 
in  the  enlightening  report  which  the 
Senator  is  making.  Will  the  Senator 
summarize  what  the  experience  at  Bret¬ 
ton  Woods  has  cost  the  American  people 
up  to  this  time? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  that  informa¬ 
tion  here.  I  have  discussed  it.  We  have 
subscribed,  and  we  are  responsible  in 
those  two  ventures,  for  a  total  sum  of 
more  than  $6,000,000,000.  If  the  Sen¬ 
ator  will  be  patient  with  me,  I  shall  pres¬ 
ently  summarize  this  amount,"  together 
with  other  amounts  which  we  have  ob¬ 
ligated  ourselves  to  pay. 

Another  adjunct  to  this  peace  proposal 
which  was  described  as  essential  was  the 
increase  in  the  lending  ability  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank.  The  Export-Im¬ 
port  Bank  is  a  corporation  entirely 
owned  by  the  Federal  Government.  The 
Federal  Government  owns  the  stock  in 
it.  The  bank  has  a  lending  capacity  of 
$3,500,000,000.  We  increased  the  lending 
authority  to  that  amount,  under  date  of 
July  31,  1945,  about  the  same  time  and  in 
the  same  period  that  we  joined  the  United 
Nations  organization  and  subscribed  to 
the  International  Bank  and  the  stabiliza¬ 
tion  fund  to  which  I  have  just  referred. 
Under  that  plan  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  again  made  funds  available 
to  various  nations,  not  only  in  Europe, 
but  all  over  the  world.  The  outstanding 
loans  are  as  follows: 

Latin  America _  $711,  166,  866.  39 

Asia _  289, 191,  099.  07 

Europe -  2,  039,  392,  808.  63 

Other  contributions _  200,  367,  614.  28 


Total -  3,240,118,388.27 

Mr.  President,  that  is  another  obliga¬ 
tion  we  have  assumed  for  assisting  for¬ 
eign  nations,  in  addition  to  what  I  have 
just  stated  to  the  Senate. 

Let  me  give  a  break-down  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  loans: 


Sweden  _  $2,  155,  000 

France _  1,  200,  000,  000 


The  United  Kingdom  did  not  borrow 
from  the  Export-Import  Bank.  Subse¬ 
quently,  as  I  shall  point  out  in  a  few 
minutes,  we  made  them  a  direct  loan 
of  $3,750,000,000,  almost  on  her  own 
terms.  It  will  be  recalled  that  at  that 
time  the  British  were  very  much  disap¬ 
pointed  that  we  did  not  keep  on  with 
the  lend-lease  program  whereby  they 
could  get  all  the  supplies  and  materials 
they  needed  without  having  to  put  up 
any  security  or  in  fact  any  of  her  pos¬ 
sessions.  It  was  more  or  less  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  grant  of  gift. 

Other  countries  receiving  loans  from 
the  Export-Import  Bank  are — 

Austria _ $13,  505,  000.  00 

Belgium _  132,  000,  000.  00 

Czechoslovakia _ _ _  21,  987,  000.  00 

Denmark _  20,  000,  000.  00 

Finland _  125,  146,  204.  68 

Poland _  46,  166,  742.  52 

Germany _ _  23,  592, 103.  00 

Italy _  134,263,812.33 

The  Netherlands _ 209,  878, 142.  50 

Norway _ _ _  50,  250,  000.  00 


Mr.  President,  the  grand  total  of 
funds  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  made  available  to  foreign  govern¬ 
ments  by  loans,  credits,  and  grants  from 
July  1,  1945,  to  June  30,  1948,  plus  the 
ECA  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1949,  is  the  stupendous 
sum  of  $23,783,000,000. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
O'Conor  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Louisiana  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Indiana? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Do  the  figures  the  Sen¬ 
ator  has  given  include  UNRRA? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Do  they  include  the 
cost  of  the  army  of  occupation  in  Ger¬ 
many? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes,  up  to  June  30, 
1948. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Do  they  include  the 
cost  of  the  army  of  occupation  in  Japan? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes.  These  figures 
were  taken  from  a  report  made  by  the 
National  Advisory  Council.  I  shall  give 
a  break-down  of  them  for  the  benefit  of 
Senators. 

Insofar  as  I  am  aware,  the  only  thing 
that  is  not  included  in  this  tabulation 
is  the  approximately  $6,000,000,000 
loss  we  sustained  when  we  sold  $6,400,- 
000,000  worth  of  lend-lease  goods  in  the 
pipe  lines  to  Great  Britain  for  the  sum 
of  $640,000,000. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  soon  after  the 
war  our  Government  sold  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Great  Britain  lend-lease  goods 
in  the  pipe  line  valued  at  a  sum  in  excess 
of  $6,000,000,000.  For  that  amount  we 
received  an  I  O  U  of  $640,000,000,  or 
about  10  percent  of  the  value  of  the 
goods.  When  the  British  pay  that  debt, 
if  they  ever  do,  we  will  be  obligated  to 
spend  every  dime  of  it  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  We  cannot  spend  it  any¬ 
where  else  except  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  give  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  how  that  huge  sum  was  distrib¬ 
uted,  let  me  point  out  to  the  Senate  these 
facts;  The  United  Kingdom  got  $5,958,- 
000,000  worth  of  loans  and  gifts  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  twenty-five  or  thirty  billion  dol¬ 
lars  we  have  given  under  lend-lease,  and 
which  is  not  included  in  these  figures. 

France  got  $3,374,000,000.  Western 
Germany  got  $2,467,000,000.  Italy  got 
$1,868,000,000.  Greece  got  $942,000,000. 
The  Netherlands  got  $759,000,000.  Aus¬ 
tria  got  $580,000,000.  Belgium  and 
Luxemburg  got  $356,000,000.  Others  got 
$584,000,000.  The  total  to  the  European 
nations  participating  in  ECA  amounted 
to  $16,888,000,000. 

Other  European  nations  received  the 
following:  Russia,  $465,000,000;  Poland, 
$443,000,000;  Yugoslavia,  $249,000,000; 
Czechoslovakia,  $213,000,000;  all  others, 
$163,000,000,  or  a  total  of  $1,583,000,000. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JENNER.  The  Senator  made  ref¬ 
erence  to  $465,000,000  going  to  Russia. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes. 

Mr.  JENNER.  When  did  we  send 
them  $465,000,000? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  was  made 
available  to  them  soon  after  the  war, 
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when  things  were  going  fairly  well  be¬ 
tween  us. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Was  that  in  the  period 
from  1945  to  the  present  time,  to  which 
the  Senator  recently  referred  in  his 
remarks? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes. 

Mr.  JENNER.  In  what  form  was  that 
money  given  to  them? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  t  In  the  form  of 
goods  and  supplies  and  items  of  that 
character. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Did  it  include  goods  of 
a  strategic  nature? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  unable  to 
state  as  to  that. 

Mr.  JENNER.  The  Senator  does  not 
have  the  break-down? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  have  the 
break-down. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Lou¬ 
isiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  am  not 
clear  as  to  whether  the  Senator  is  in¬ 
cluding  in  the  total  the  pipe-line  lend- 
lease  goods  which  were  on  their  way  to 
the  United  Kingdom  and  to  other  na¬ 
tions  in  Europe. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  figures  I  have 
just  quoted  cover  all  the  money  in  the 
form  of  loans,  credits,  and  grants  that 
were  made  available  to  these  countries. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  But  not 
goods? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Certainly  there 
were  goods,  for  the  reason  that,  as  I 
have  just  indicated,  the  ECA  appropria¬ 
tion  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1949,  was  included. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  That  was 
not  quite  the  question  I  desired  to  ask. 
What  I  am  trying  to  ascertain  is  whether 
or  not  the  lend-lease  items  in  the  pipe 
lines  are  included  in  these  grants  and 
expenditures  and  investments. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  figures  I  have 
given  include  them,  and  the  only  thing 
left  out,  as  I  have  just  stated,  is  the  huge 
loss  we  took  on  the  $640,000,000  sale  of 
lend-lease  goods  to  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Which 
was  deducted  from  the  pipe  line? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  should  be  added 
to  the  almost  $6,000,000,000  figure. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  wonder  if  the  Sena¬ 
tor  in  his  study  of  these  loans,  grants, 
and  gifts  which  have  cost  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  taxpayers  since  1945  approximately 
$23,000,000,000 - 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Twenty-four  billion 
dollars. 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  wonder  if  the  Sena¬ 
tor  has  included  the  following  items:  As 
I  understand,  at  the  conclusion  of  World 
War  II,  we  had  several  billion  dollars’ 
worth  of  equipment — a  great  part  of 
which  was  in  the  British  Isles.  Does  the 
Senator  know  what  happened  to  that 
several  billion  dollars’  worth  of  goods, 
whether  or  not  they  are  included,  or  did 
we  just  walk  off  and  leave  them? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  A  moment  ago  I 
stated  that  in  addition  to  the  amount  of 


$5,958,000,000  that  was  chargeable  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  we  have  to  add  the  sum 
of  over  $6,000,000,000  of  lend-lease  sup¬ 
plies  which  our  Government  sold  to  Great 
Britain  for  $640,000,000  in  the  form  of 
an  IOU  given  to  us  by  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  JENNER.  What  was  the  total 
value  of  that  material? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Six  billion  four  hun¬ 
dred  million  dollars. 

Mr.  JENNER.  And  we  sold  it  to  Great 
Britain  for  10  cents  on  the  dollar? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes.  But  the  joke 
of  it  all  is  that  we  received  from  Great 
Britain  an  IOU,  and  if  and  when  the 
British  pay  us  the  amount  due  on  the 
IOU  we  will  have  to  spend  the  money 
in  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do. 

Mr.  JENNER.  We  know  that  England 
has  been  helping  to  build  up  the  war  po¬ 
tential  of  Russia  by  the  shipment  to 
Russia  of  jet  planes,  and  so  forth.  Day 
before  yesterday,  supposedly  for  nonwar 
goods,  Britain  loaned  Russia  36,000,000 
additional  dollars.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  know  whether  or  not  of 
the  $6,000,000,000  worth  of  war  equip¬ 
ment  we  left  in  England,  for  which  she 
gave  us  an  IOU,  which  amounted  to 
only  10  cents  on  the  dollar,  or  $640,- 
000,000,  which  we  shall  be  obliged  to 
spend  in  the  British  Isles,  England  has 
shipped  almost  $5,000,000,000  worth  of  it 
to  Russia  and  the  Russian  satellite  coun¬ 
tries  further  to  develop  their  war  poten¬ 
tial? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  believe  the  ECA 
Administrator  should  by  all  means  look 
into  that  before  any  more  funds  are  made 
available  to  Great  Britain.  This  should 
apply  to  all  countries  receiving  our  as¬ 
sistance. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Has  the  Senator  re¬ 
ceived  any  evidence  from  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  or  anyone  else  that 
that  matter  has  been  looked  into? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No ;  I  have  not. 

I  want  to  make  it  plain  by  way  of 
emphasis,  because  it  is  important - - 

Mr.  JENNER.  It  cannot  be  repeated 
too  often. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  want  to  make  it 
plain  that  the  figure  I  have  just  given  and 
with  respect  to  which  I  now  propose  to 
give  the  details — the  figure  of  $23,783,- 
000,000 — does  not  include  the  $S, 000,000,- 
000  loss  in  the  sale  of  lend-lease  supplies 
to  Great  Britain,  and  it  does  not  include 
the  amounts  we  are  liable  for  in  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  and  the 
International  Bank,  which  aggregate  al¬ 
most  $6,000,000,000.  So  it  would  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  add  to  the  figure  of  almost 
$24,000,000,000,  another  $6,000,000,000 
representing  our  loss  on  the  lend-lease 
sale  to  Great  Britain,  plus  almost  $6,000,- 
000,000  more  which  we  have  contracted 
for  in  the  Bretton  Woods  proposals.  I  am 
making  these  figures  available  to  the 
Senate  simply  to  illustrate  the  extent  to 
which  we  have  already  helped  our 
friends,  and  so  that  we  may  determine 
how  long  and  in  what  amounts  we  can 
continue  our  help.  The  amendment  I 
propose  is  simply  to  provide  that  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  one-fourth  of  this  counterpart 
fund  be  made  available  to  our  country 


so  that  we  can  replenish  the  millions  of 
tons  of  our  God-given  natural  resources 
Which  we  are  shipping  across  the  seas. 

By  my  amendment  I  do  not  ask  that 
the  strategic  materials  be  given  us  today 
or  tomorrow  or  next  week.  My  amend¬ 
ment  provides  that,  with  the  fund  men¬ 
tioned,  the  Bureau  of  Supplies,  together 
with  the  ECA  Administrator,  may  con¬ 
tract  over  a  period  of  20  years  for  the 
production  and  furnishing  of  those  ma¬ 
terials.  These  funds  so  derived  can  be 
retained  in  the  Bank  of  England,  in  the 
Bank  of  France,  or  in  the  bank  of  any 
other  country  receiving  ECA  funds,  and 
if  and  when  the  strategic  materials  are 
made  available  that  money  can  be  used 
in  order  to  purchase  them  for  the  use  of 
our  country.  That  is  all  my  amendment 
provides.  It  does  not  in  any  manner  re¬ 
duce  the  amount  of  the  appropriation. 
It  does  not  reduce  the  amount  of  United 
States  dollars  that  will  be  made  avail¬ 
able  next  year  to  the  ERP  countries.  It 
simply  provides  that  of  the  amount  of 
money  paid  over  by  the  receiving  country 
for  the  goods  purchased  with  our  dollars, 
and  which  is  placed  in  this  counterpart 
fund,  at  least  25  percent  shall  be  set 
aside  so  that  we  in  turn  can  contract 
with  the  nationals  of  the  various  coun¬ 
tries  to  furnish  us  with  strategic  mate¬ 
rials  in  the  future.  That  is  all  the 
amendment  requires,  and  I  cannot  for 
the  life  of  me  see  any  objection  to  such 
an  amendment. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Indiana? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Is  not  the  Senator’s 
amendment  also  in  keeping  with  the 
policy  already  established  by  Congress 
which  authorizes  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  go  out  into  the  world 
and  accumulate  stock  piles  of  strategic 
materials  needed  for  our  national  defense 
and  security? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct.  I 
shall  go  into  that  subject  in  a  little  more 
detail  in  a  few  moments. 

I  have  before  me  a  list  of  all  the  ECA 
countries  and  their  colonies  where  the 
strategic  materials  can  be  found.  What 
I  am  trying  to  do  is  to  make  possible  the 
use  of  a  minimum  of  25  percent  of  the 
fund  in  question  so  as  to  purchase  strate¬ 
gic  materials  from  those  we  are  assisting. 
In  other  words,  I  propose  that  we  say  to 
the  nationals  of  the  countries  in  ques¬ 
tion,  “We  have  so  much  money  in  your 
banks.  Go  out  and  try  to  discover  stra¬ 
tegic  materials.  We  will  furnish  you  the 
money  to  build  factories,  and  over  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  time  you  can  repay  us  when  you 
find  the  strategic  materials.”  That  will 
help  them  to  rebuild  their  economy. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  JENNER.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
dignitaries  from  these  countries  are  now 
on  our  shores  to  sign  the  North  Atlantic 
Pact,  and  the  North  Atlantic  Pact,  as  I 
understand,  is  directed  toward  the  se¬ 
curity  and  the  defense  of  these  very  na¬ 
tions  themselves,  would  it  not  be  reason- 
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able  to  assume  that  all  the  European 
countries  which  are  now  under  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan,  and  their  colonies,  which  have 
strategic  materials,  would  be  glad  to  co¬ 
operate  in  such  a  program  as  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  amendment  contemplates  in  order 
to  build  up  their  defense  and  security? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  My  answer  is  yes. 
I  propose  that  we  say  to  them,  “We  will 
use  at  least  25  percent  of  the  counterpart 
fund  in  order  to  help  you  to  develop  ways 
and  means  to  obtain  these  strategic  ma¬ 
terials.” 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  continue  reading 
from  this  table  showing  the  total  amount 
of  loans,  grants,  and  credits  from  our 
Government  to  foreign  nations.  I  give 
the  figures  for  Asia.  China  $1,898,000,- 
000;  Japan,  $1,609,000,000;  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  $507,000,000;  Southern  Korea, 
$307,0Cn,00Q;  other  Asiatic  countries, 
$218,000,000.  A  total  for  Asia  of  $4,539,- 
000,000. 

The  Western  Hemisphere:  Latin 
America  and  Canada.  Latin  America, 
$473,000,000;  Canada,  $300,000,000.  A 
total  of  $773,000,000. 

Senators,  that  is  the  total  amount  of 
aid  we  have  so  far  made  available  to 
our  friends,  as  of  the  dates  I  mentioned 
awhile  ago. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  table  from  which  I  have 
quoted  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Authorisations  and  appropriations  for  foreign 

relief  (loans,  credits,  grants,  etc.),  July  1, 

1945,  to  June  30,  1948 

(Includes  ECA  appropriation  for  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1949) 


European  nations  partici¬ 
pating  in  ERP: 

United  Kingdom  _ _ $5,  958,  000,  000 

France _  3,  374,  000,  000 

Western  Germany _  2,  467,  000,  000 

Italy _  1,  868,  000,  000 

Greece _  942,  000,  000 

Netherlands _  759,  000,  000 

Austria _  580,  000,  000 

Belgium-Luxemburg _  356,  000,  000 

Other _  584,  000,  000 


Total _  16,  888,  000,  000 


Other  European  nations: 

U.  S.  S.  R _  465,  000,  000 

Poland _  443,  000,  000 

Yugoslavia _  299,  000,  000 

Czechoslovakia _  213,  000,  000 

Other _  163,  000,  000 


Total _  1,  583,  000,  000 


Asia : 

China _  1,  898,  000,  000 

Japan _  1,  609,  000,  000 

Philippines _  507,  000,  000 

Southern  Korea _  307,  000,  000 

Other  Asia _  218,  000,  000 


Total -  4,  539,  000,  000 


Western  Hemisphere: 

Latin  Americas _  473,  000,  000 

Canada -  300,  000,  000 


Total -  773,  000,  000 


Grand  total _  23,  783,  000,  000 


Source:  P.  7,  Report  of  National  Advisory 
Council  covering  activities  Apr.  1  to  Sept.  30, 
1948. 


Included  in  the  amounts  shown  on  the 
foregoing  table  are  the  following  items: 

(a)  Interest-bearing  credits 
and  loans: 

Loan  to  United  Kingdom, 

authorized  July  1946-_  $3,  750,  000,  000 


Export-Import  Bank 

loans  to  France _ _  1,  200,  000,  000 

Sale  of  United  States 
surplus  property  on 
long-term  credit  to 

France  and  Italy _  544,  000,  000 

Loans  authorized  under 
ECA  program  for  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 

1949  _ _ _  1,  000,  000,  000 

Grants  and  Relief: 

United  States  contribu¬ 
tion  toward  UNRRA _  2,700,000,000 

United  States  foreign- 
relief  program  (au¬ 
thorization  of  July 

1947) _  332,  000,  000 

Interim  aid  to  Austria, 

France,  and  Italy,  en¬ 
acted  December  1947 _  522,  000,  000 

Greek-Turkish  aid _  400,  000,  000 


GARIOA  (Government 
and  relief  in  occupied 
areas) _  2,  850,  000,  000 


Germany _  1,  422,  000,  000 

Austria _  114,000,000 

Japan _  1,050,000,000 

Korea _  264,  000,  000 


ECA  appropriation  for 

fiscal  year  1948-49 _  4,  000,  000,  000 


Mi'.  ELLENDER.  Let  me  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  the  load  we  are 
now  carrying  in  order  to  help  the  occu¬ 
pied  countries  of  the  world.  At  first 
Great  Britain  made  a  start  in  helping. 
In  1946  our  contribution  to  Germany  was 
$211,000,000.  Great  Britain’s  was  $250,- 
000,000.  In  1947  our  contribution  was 
$251,700,000,  and  Great  Britain’s  was 
$319,400,000.  In  1948  our  contribution, 
including  ECA  allocations,  was  $1,079,- 
800,000.  Great  Britain  fell  from  $319,- 
000,000  to  $88,000,000.  In  1949,  including 
the  proposed  ECA  appropriation  which  is 
pending,  we  shall  have  contributed  $909,- 
000,000  as  against  $70,000,000  for  Britain. 

During  this  entire  period  the  French 
did  not  put  up  a  dime.  In  other  words,  in 
the  occupation  of  Germany  for  the  years 
1946  to  1949 — that  is,  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1949,  and  including  ECA  appro¬ 
priations — our  cost  is  $2,451,500,000, 
Great  Britain’s,  $727,000,000,  and  the 
French,  nothing. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  Austria.  In  Aus¬ 
tria  we  have  put  up,  for  the  years  1946, 
1947,  1948,  and  1949,  a  total  of  $526,000,- 
000,  including  ECA  aid;  the  British  and 
French  not  a  penny.  I  invite  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Senate  to  an  article  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Washington  Star  of  Sun¬ 
day,  March  27,  1949,  headed  “U.  S. 
reported  paying  expenses  of  three  other 
armies  in  Austria.”  I  read  one  para¬ 
graph  from  the  article: 

The  American  Army  pays  its  own  bills  for 
its  Austrian  household.  The  British,  French, 
and  Russian  armies  live  off  the  Austrian 
economy. 

And  the  Austrian  economy  lives  off  the 
American  taxpayer. 

It  costs  us  today  $4,000,000  a  week  in 
order  to  assist  Austria. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  the  entire  article  printed  in 


the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

United  States  Reported  Paying  Expenses  of 
Three  Other  Armies  in  Austria 
(By  George  Weller) 

Vienna,  Austria,  March  26. — When  if  ever 
you,  as  an  American  taxpayer,  get  a  chance 
to  look  at  your  bill  for  holding  Austria,  a 
light  like  an  atomic  bomb  may  dazzle  your 
brain. 

No;  it’s  not  the  size  of  the  bill.  It’s  the 
items  on  it  that  are  fantastic. 

You  have  been  paying  for  the  upkeep  of 
the  American  forces  in  Austria,  though  the 
peace  treaties  do  not  oblige  you  to  do  so. 

“All  right,  I  like  and  want  to  help  Austria,” 
you  say. 

Wait!  Here  are  some  more  items : 

1.  You  are  paying  for  the  British  forces 
here. 

2.  You  are  paying  for  the  French  upkeep 
here. 

3.  You  are  paying  for  the  Russian  Army 
here. 

4.  In  the  case  of  the  Russians,  you  are 
paying  for  the  red-starred  army  not  once, 
but  twice.  Your  Soviet  bill  is  half  again 
more  than  the  other  two. 

AUSTRIA  IS  BRIDGEHEAD 

Austria  is  an  invaluable  bridgehead  to 
the  west,  weaker  but  more  necessary  than 
Czechoslovakia  to  the  Communist  east.  To 
keep  its  economy  alive  you,  the  American 
taxpayer,  spend  $4,000,000  a  week. 

One  of  the  reasons  is  that  you  are  acting 
as  host  for  three  armies,  none  of  them  your 
own. 

The  American  Array  pays  its  own  bills  for 
its  Austrian  household.  The  British,  French, 
and  Russian  armies  live  off  the  Austrian 
economy. 

And  the  Austrian  economy  lives  off  the 
American  taxpayer. 

The  Russians,  under  the  smartest  little 
blackmail  system  west  of  the  iron  curtain, 
collect  everything  with  an  extra  dividend. 

The  vexed  question  of  how  much  the 
Americans,  through  the  Austrian  Govern¬ 
ment,  should  pay  to  support  everybody  else 
here  is  almost  constantly  under  discussion 
between  the  generals  representing  the  four 
powers. 

COSTS  OFTEN  DISCUSSED 

Sometimes  one  of  the  western  generals 
will  try  to  introduce  the  idea  of  "occupation 
costs.” 

But  Col.  Gen.  L.  V.  Kurasov  shies  away. 
If  you  start  pinning  down  where  American 
aid,  going  into  Austria,  is  going,  the  Russian 
racket  of  extra  collection  for  extra  troops 
sticks  up  like  a  mountain. 

Nearly  3  years  ago  a  low-level  committee 
struggled  to  hogtie  “occupation  costs”  into 
a  fixed  formula  to  include  wages  of  soldiers 
and  Austrian  workers,  rentals  for  premises, 
and  goods  supplied  by  Austria.  But  when 
the  four-power  board  tried  to  outlaw  special 
Soviet  charges  for  running  Russian  business 
enterprises,  transport,  and  administration, 
the  board  itself  disappeared  in  a  puff  of 
polemics. 

GENERALS  QUIT  ARGUING 

So  now  the  four  generals  have  given  up 
arguing  why  the  American  money  is  being 
collected.  They  just  bargain  about  the 
amount. 

Lt.  Gen.  Geoffrey  Keyes,  the  American, 
holds  out  for  the  lowest  amount  possible, 
usually  around  8  percent  of  the  Austrian 
budget.  Col.  Gen.  Kurasov  wants  12  per¬ 
cent  or  so.  The  Briton,  Lt.  Gen.  Alexander 
Galloway,  and  the  Frenchman,  Lt.  Gen.  M.  E. 
Bethousart,  usually  hover  around  9  percent. 

Last  year  they  compromised  on  10.5  per¬ 
cent.  For  1949  they  may  go  down  another 
point. 
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METHOD  CALLED  BLACKMAIL 

Why  do  the  Americans  keep  on  paying 
Russian  bills? 

Well,  at  least  one  American  official  here 
has  an  answer. 

“We’re  scared  of  the  Russians,”  says  he. 
“It’s  blackmail,  but  we  pay  and  keep  on 
paying  to  avoid  trouble.” 

Riding  the  American  gravy  train,  the 
Soviets  here  in  Austria  up  to  January  1  had 
taken  1,956,000,000  schillings  (about  $200,- 
000,000)  through  the  ever-abnormal  Austrian 
budget. 

The  French  and  British  had  taken  about 
$64,000,000  each.  But  20  months  ago,  when 
the  United  States  stopped  accepting  anything 
more  from  Austria,  the  Americans  had  re¬ 
ceived  $40,000,000  from  themselves,  of  which 
they  returned  $30,000,000. 

What  these  figures  mean  is  that  the  Rus¬ 
sian  puts  his  hand  in  for  about  4  percent 
of  the  Austrian  budget  and  the  Briton  and 
Frenchman  each  for  2.5  percent,  while  the 
American  keeps  pouring  money  in. 

RED  SYSTEM  EXPLAINED 

The  way  the  Russian  gets  his  extra  divi¬ 
dend  from  the  American  taxpayer  is  espe¬ 
cially  adroit.  Here’s  how  it  is  done: 

After  the  annual  percentage  figure  has 
been  agreed  on  by  the  four  generals — with 
Austrian  groans  audible  halfway  across  Eu¬ 
rope — all  four  powers  are  supposed  to  get  a 
quarter  share  of  the  pseudo-Austrian  pie 
made  of  American  materials.  The  facade  of 
Allied  equality  is  maintained,  but  it  is  only 
a  genteel  sham  to  conceal  the  Soviet  ad¬ 
vantage. 

The  Americans  take  their  $15,000,000  and 
hand  it  right  back  into  the  Austrian  econ¬ 
omy,  to  Join  the  approximate  $500,000,000 
they  have  given  under  ERP.  In  addition  the 
Americans  pay  in  dollars  their  household 
costs  of  around  $13,000,000. 

FRENCH  GET  SHARE 

The  French  take  their  $15,000,000  and  pay 
their  local  bills,  exclusive  of  soldiers’  pay. 
Whether  they  do  better  than  break  even, 
nobody  knows. 

The  British  claim  their  $15,000,000,  but 
for  the  last  6  months  they  have  let  it  re¬ 
main  untouched.  Without  releasing  their 
share,  as  the  Americans  have  done,  they 
have  given  the  Austrians  hope  that  they 
will,  by  paying  their  current  accounts  them¬ 
selves. 

The  Soviets  take  their  $15,Q00,000  and  use 
it  to  meet  some  expenses.  Then  they  take 
about  half  their  Austrian  bills  and  send 
them  unpaid  to  the  Austrian  Government. 
And  Austria  pays  them — with  American 
money. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Let  us  switch  now 
to  Asia.  In  Japan  the  United  States 
contribution  for  the  years  1946,  1947, 

1948,  and  up  to  June  30,  1949,  will  be 
$1,048,200,000;  the  British  contribution, 
nothing;  the  French  contribution,  noth¬ 
ing.  In  other  words,  we  have  borne  the 
entire  burden  in  order  to  maintain  the 
army  of  occupation  in  Japan,  and  to  as¬ 
sist  the  Japanese. 

In  Korea  our  contribution  for  the  years 
just  mentioned  is  $264,400,000,  with  no 
contribution  from  any  other  country. 

I  have  before  me  a  summary  of  the 
total  contributions  for  all  occupied  coun¬ 
tries.  The  United  States  contributions, 
beginning  with  1946  and  extending  to 

1949,  including  the  ECA  allocations,  were 
$4,290,300,000;  the  British,  $727,000,000; 
the  French,  nothing.  So  for  all  occu¬ 
pied  countries  we  have  put  up  85  percent 
of  the  entire  cost. 

I  now  wish  to  give  a  recapitulation  of 
expenditures  in  the  occupied  countries 
of  Europe  and  Asia.  These  figures  are 


exclusive  of  ECA  aid.  In  Europe  alone 
we  have  contributed  68  percent,  and  the 
British  32  percent.  In  Asia  we  have  con¬ 
tributed  100  percent.  Throughout  the 
world,  the  United  States  has  paid  80  per¬ 
cent  and  the  British  20  percent.  I  am 
citing  all  these  figures  simply  to  empha¬ 
size  the  extent  to  which  our  Government 
is  being  called  upon  to  dissipate  its  own 
resources  in  order  to  assist  the  world. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  JENNER.  In  connection  with  the 
astounding  facts  he  has  presented,  does 
the  Senator  know  that  the  national  debt 
of  our  country  is  almost  double  the  na¬ 
tional  debt  of  all  the  countries  in  the 
Marshall  plan? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  an¬ 
ticipating  me.  I  have  the  exact  figures, 
and  in  the  course  of  my  remarks  I  shall 
present  them  to  the  Senate.  I  shall  also 
present  to  the  Senate  a  statement  show¬ 
ing  the  area  which  we  occupy  and  our 
population,  in  contrast  to  the  area  and 
population  of  the  ECA  countries.  It 
seems  that  we  are  being  punished  be¬ 
cause  we  are  a  progressive  nation.  The 
whole  world  is  now  looking  to  us,  and 
-my  theory  is  that  if  we  continue  to  dish 
out  as  we  are  now  doing,  we  are  more 
than  likely  to  place  ourselves  on  the 
same  level  as  the  countries  we  are  try¬ 
ing  to  assist.  If  that  ever  happens,  God 
pity  the  world.  We  should  and  must  re¬ 
main  strong  if  the  lights  of  freedom  are 
to  continue  to  burn. 

Mr.  JENNER.  What  would  happen 
to  the  peace  and  security  of  the  world 
if  our  economy  should  go  down? 

Will  the  Senator  further  yield,  while 
we  are  talking  about  the  figures  for  Ger¬ 
many,  and  the  amount  which  the  United 
States  has  put  up,  as  compared  with  what 
the  other  nations,  France  and  England, 
are  putting  up? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Does  the  Senator  know 
that  while  we  have  been  doing  that  job 
in  western  Germany,  under  the  foreign 
policy  leadership  of  this  Nation  we  have 
permitted  Russia  to  take  out  of  this  very 
same  area  $12,000,000,000  in  war  repara¬ 
tions? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  read  about  it. 
I  have  not  verified  the  amount. 

Mr.  JENNER.  That  figure  should  be 
included  with  these  figures,  should  it  not? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes.  It  required 
quite  a  while  to  obtain  the  figures  which 
I  am  now  presenting  to  the  Senate.  My 
entire  office  force  was  working  on  the 
job.  I  have  very  competent  aid,  and  un¬ 
der  my  direction  the  employees  of  my  of¬ 
fice  have  obtained  the  information 
which  I  have  asked  for. 

Mr.  JENNER.  They  have  done  a 
great  job. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  realize  that  more 
could  be  done.  I  will  say  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Indiana  that 
my  office  force  is  continuing  this  work, 
and  when  Mr.  Hoffman  and  his  aides 
come  before  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  I  shall 
be  ready  to  ask  them  a  few  questions. 
I  believe  that  the  subject  should  be  ex¬ 
plored  from  every  angle.  I  hope  to  be 


in  a  position  to  ask  them  questions  to 
bring  out  the  facts. 

When  we  read  the  record  of  the  hear¬ 
ings  on  the  European  recovery  program 
we  do  not  find  much  said  as  to  how  this 
program  will  affect  our  own  economy. 
Our  State  Department  and  Mr.  Hoffman 
have  been  ambassadors  of  the  countries 
of  western  Europe.  Western  Europe 
could  not  have  sent  any  better  propa¬ 
gandists  than  were  supplied  by  the  State 
Department.  I  am  confident  that  the 
European  representatives  themselves 
could  not  have  made  a  better  case  than 
has  been  made  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment — and  all  of  this  without  consider¬ 
ing  how  it  would  affect  our  own  economy. 

Those  are  questions  that  should  be 
looked  into.  I  should  also  like  to  know 
the  extent  to  which  we  are  to  be  called 
upon  further  in  order  to  attain  the 
millennium  to  which  we  have  subscribed. 
If  we  are  to  continue  to  bear  almost  the 
entire  expense  of  placing  the  countries 
of  western  Europe  in  a  situation  in  which 
they  will  become  our  chief  competitors, 
it  is  bound  to  register  against  our  own 
economy. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  JENNER.  The  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  is  composed  of  13  members, 
as  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  knows. 
It  rather  reminds  me  of  a  ball  team 
where  the  score  is  always  13  to  0,  be¬ 
cause  in  this  instance  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  have  not  yet  had  a  chance  to  go  to 
bat. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
record  is  replete  with  statements  from 
various  sources,  including  the  brochure 
which  was  sent  all  over  the  country, 
about  the  Bretton  Woods  proposals  and 
the  proposals  to  increase  the  capital  or 
lending  authority  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  that  they  would  “do  the  trick.” 
However,  it  was  not  long  thereafter  that 
President  Truman  demanded  that  we 
loan  Great  Britain  $3,750,000,000.  I 
shall  not  go  into  the  details  of  the 
British  loan,  for  now  that  loan  is  water 
under  the  bridge.  I  do  not  deny  that 
some  good  came  from  that  loan,  but, 
of  course,  it  did  not  by  any  means  ac¬ 
complish  what  it  was  supposed  to  do. 
The  loan  was  to  carry  the  United  King¬ 
dom  economy  for  a  period  of  over  3  years, 
but  in  less  than  20  months  we  were  again 
asked  for  aid. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  we  come  to  the 
ECA  Act  which  was  adopted  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  during  the  Eightieth  Congress. 
Let  us  remember  that  all  the  proposals 
and  all  the  plans  our  advisers  said  would 
do  the  trick  did  not  work  out  that  way; 
but  in  the  meantime  we  continued  to  put 
up  the  money;  we  spent  the  amounts  I 
have  just  stated;  and  then  ECA  came 
into  being  last  year.  Under  that  plan 
we  are  being  asked  to  put  up,  over  a 
period  of  4  years,  a  total  of  $17,000,000,- 
000.  Last  year  we  appropriated  $5,009,- 
000,000,  plus.  We  are  now  being  asked 
to  appropriate  another  $5,500,000,000. 
With  that  money  the  economy  of  Europe 
is  to  be  improved. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  opening  remarks 
I  stated  briefly  how  the  so-called  counter- 
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part  fund  was  created.  I  now  hold  in 
my  hand  an  article  appearing  in  section 
2,  the  editorial  section,  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  of  Sunday,  March  27,  1949.  The 
article  is  entitled  “The  Marshall  Plan 
Delivers  a  Tractor.”  To  my  way  of 
thinking,  this  article  in  a  very  succinct 
manner  states  how  the  Marshall  plan 
is  working  and  how  the  counterpart  fund 
is  created.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  article  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Marshall  Plan  Delivers  a  Tractor 

(A  year  ago  this  week,  Congress  finally 
passed  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act,  which 
put  into  effect  the  Marshall  plan,  or  the  Euro¬ 
pean  recovery  program,  as  it  was  variously 
called.  The  bill  was  signed  by  President  Tru¬ 
man  April  3,  1948.  The  following  story  shows 
how  the  plan  has  worked  out,  and  is  working, 
in  the  life  of  an  individual  Frenchman.) 

(By  Stephen  White) 

Entrevin,  France,  March  26. — Le  Petit  En- 
trevin  is  a  few  houses  tucked  insignificantly 
into  the  rolling  landscape  of  Cher,  in  almost 
the  geographical  center  of  France.  Here 
M.  Albert  Jolivet  farms  90  acres  of  fertile 
land,  as  his  father  did  before  him.  Over  the 
years  he  has  not  done  badly,  but  this  year  he 
expects  to  do  even  better,  for  he  has  a  new 
tractor,  thanks  to  the  Marshall  plan. 

M.  Jolivet  would  be  incensed  if  he  were 
asked  to  think  of  the  tractor  as  a  gift.  He 
paid  for  it  in  hard  cash — well  over  500,000 
francs.  Nevertheless,  it  is  only  because  the 
Marshall  plan  is  in  operation  that  M.  Jolivet 
was  able  to  turn  his  francs  into  a  new  Ameri¬ 
can  tractor. 

For  months  his  name  had  been  on  the 
lists  of  the  company  in  Wisconsin  that  man¬ 
ufactures  the  machines.  The  trouble  was 
that  he  could  pay  only  in  francs.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  company  did  not  want  francs,  since  it 
cannot  buy  its  raw  materials  with  francs. 

Neither  could  M.  Jolivet  convert  his  francs 
into  dollars.  To  do  this,  he  would  have  to 
find  someone  with  dollars  who  wanted  francs 
with  which  to  buy  French  goods.  France 
had  few  goods  to  sell,  and  America  was  so 
overflowing  with  goods  that  it  had  no  par¬ 
ticular  desire  for  French  goods.  M.  Jolivet,  in 
short,  was  trapped  in  the  dollar  famine. 

ONE  OP  209  TRACTORS 

Fortunately  for  M.  Jolivet,  the  United 
States  and  16  European  nations  decided  to 
alter  the  normal  course  of  affairs.  The  United 
States  asked  these  nations  to  itemize  their 
needs,  and  promised  to  cooperate  by  taking 
care  of  the  dollar  program. 

France  listed  the  things  it  needed  most 
for  reconstruction.  There  was  nickel  and 
lead  and  cadmium;  steptomycin  and  cotton. 
One  item  was  tractors. 

The  General  Confederation  of  Agriculture — 
a  business  organization  of  French  farmers — • 
was  told  that  a  certain  number  of  tractors 
had  been  approved.  The  confederation  allo¬ 
cated  the  total  number  by  districts.  District 
meetings  allocated  the  tractors  to  individuals. 

M.  Jolivet  is  a  good  farmer,  with  a  fine 
reputation,  and  his  application  was  one  of 
the  oldest.  It  was  decided  that  he  was  en¬ 
titled  to  a  tractor. 

He  paid  the  requisite  number  of  francs  to 
the  Paris  agent  of  the  tractor  company.  The 
company  turned  over  the  francs  to  the  French 
Government.  The  United  States  Government 
turned  over  the  corresponding  sum,  in  dol¬ 
lars,  to  the  company. 

On  January  6,  the  steamship  Cape  Race 
reached  La  Havre  with  209  tractors.  On 
January  14  M.  Jolivet  plowed  a  furrow — not 
that  it  was  time  to  plow  furrows  just  yet,  but 
because  a  man  who  has  a  new  tractor  likes 
to  try  it  out. 


FRANCS  PLOWED  BACK 

So  M.  Jolivet  got  his  tractor.  But  what  of 
the  francs  lying  in  a  Paris  bank,  and  the 
dollars  that  the  United  States  paid  out? 

That  is  the  heart  of  the  Marshall  plan. 
The  dollars  come  from  the  pockets  of  the 
American  taxpayer.  They  are  his  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  rebuilding  of  France  and  of  a 
peaceful  world.  He  does  not  get  the  money 
back,  although  there  is  hope  that  he  will 
get  more  than  good  value  for  it  in  stability 
and  peace. 

The  francs  may  be  used  by  France  for  in¬ 
ternal  reconstruction.  M.  Jolivet’s  francs, 
which  already  have  bought  him  a  tractor, 
will  also  buy  him  electric  power,  and  good 
roads,  and  new  waterways.  These  francs — 
called  the  counterpart  fund — stay  in  their 
own  country,  where  they  are  of  value,  and 
build  it  back  to  strength. 

At  Dongere  Mondragon,  on  the  Rhone 
River,  these  francs  are  building  a  great  new 
dam.  With  luck  the  job  will  be  done  by 
1952,  and  360,000  kilowatts  of  electrical  ca¬ 
pacity  will  begin  feeding  power  into  the 
French  distribution  network.  The  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  European  recovery  program 
is  not  so  direct  as  in  the  case  of  a  shipment 
of  tractors,  but  it  is  another  part  of  the 
story  of  M.  Jolivet  and  his  tractor. 

CASH  INTO  KILOWATTS 

M.  Jolivet’s  500,000  francs  were  deposited 
in  the  Bank  of  France.  In  the  meantime, 
the  country  was  in  desperate  need  of  more 
electricity.  Hundreds  of  billions  of  francs 
were  necessary  if  the  power  system  was  to 
be  brought  up  to  demand.  But  the  Govern¬ 
ment  did  not  have  hundreds  of  billions  of 
francs. 

M.  Jolivet’s  francs  supplied  the  answer — 
his  and  billions  more  from  thousands  of 
other  M.  Jolivets.  Every  item  of  goods 
shipped  to  private  French  consumers  was 
represented,  francs  for  dollars,  in  the  coun¬ 
terpart  fund. 

France  is  not  allowed  to  spend  the  counter¬ 
part  fund  for  daily  governmental  running 
expenses.  Since  the  money  represents  goods 
for  which  the  French  made  no  payment,  it 
is  almost  as  if  it  were  newly  printed  money. 
Used  carelessly,  it  would  be  as  inflationary 
in  the  long  run  as  crisp  new  bills  with  noth¬ 
ing  to  back  them  up. 

Used  to  reequip  and  reconstruct,  the  money 
becomes  capital  investment.  It  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  permanent  installations  that  in 
time  can  earn  the  money  back  and  more, 
directly  (like  an  electrical  plant)  or  indi¬ 
rectly  (like  a  new  road). 

So  far,  140,000,000,000  francs  of  the 
counterpart  fund  have  been  released,  and 
there  is  no  sign  of  a  runaway  inflation.  In 
the  electrical -generating  industry  alone,  100,- 
000,000,000  francs  are  being  spent  this  year, 
much  of  it  counterpart  money.  The  dam 
at  Dongere  Mondragon  is  only  one  of  many. 

SUIT  FROM  DOWN  UNDER 

M.  Jolivet  has  other  needs,  however.  He 
needs,  for  example,  a  suit.  France  does  not 
produce  enough  wool,  and  the  United  States 
is  not  a  large  exporter  of  wool.  If  M.  Jolivet 
is  to  have  a  suit,  the  wool  must  come  from 
Australia. 

To  buy  wool  in  Australia,  one  must  have 
Australian  or  British  pounds.  To  earn  Brit¬ 
ish  pounds,  France  must  sell  in  Britain. 
Britain,  with  its  austerity  program,  cannot 
afford  to  buy  France’s  wines  and  quality 
merchandise. 

This  is  serious  to  more  people  than  M. 
Jolivet,  who  could  make  his  old  suit  do  a 
little  longer.  It  is  serious  to  France’s  great 
textile  industry,  to  the  tailors  and  shop¬ 
keepers  all  through  France.  It  is,  in  fact, 
serious  enough  to  cripple  the  Marshall  plan 
if  it  were  not  remedied.  But  the  remedy 
has  been  written  into  the  program. 

Britain  also  has  a  counterpart  fund.  For 
every  dollar  of  goods  shipped  to  private  in¬ 
terests  in  Britain  by  the  United  States,  the 
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equivalent  in  pounds  goes  into  a  British 
bank.  Like  the  French  fund,  it  may  be  used 
for  reconstruction.  But  a  certain  part  of 
it  must  be  set  aside  for  the  use  of  other 
Marshall-plan  countries. 

And  now  the  routine  is  a  familiar  one. 
The  textile  industry  in  France,  needing  wool 
from  Australia,  pays  for  it  in  francs,  which 
are  deposited  in  the  Bank  of  France.  Brit¬ 
ain,  from  its  counterpart  fund,  withdraws 
pounds  and  pays  the  wool  grower  in  Aus¬ 
tralia.  The  textile  mill  gets  its  wool  and 
goes  to  work;  the  tailor  makes  the  suit,  the 
shopkeeper  stocks  it,  and  M.  Jolivet  wears 
it  on  Sundays. 

France  seems  to  be  the  winner  in  this 
exchange.  To  a  great  extent,  France  is  usu¬ 
ally  the  winner — it  is  a  great  country  that 
has  suffered  most  under  two  wars.  Eut 
France  is  on  the  giving  side  as  well. 

Some  of  the  francs  in  its  counterpart  fund 
are  set  aside  for  the  use  of  other  countries 
which  need  French  goods  but  have  no  French 
money  to  pay  for  them. 

A  SYMPTOM  OF  DISEASE 

The  problems  of  M.  Jolivet  appear  to  have 
revolved  completely  about  the  matter  of 
money.  His  French  franc  was  good  nowhere 
except  in  France.  Consequently,  it  might 
appear  that  the  complexities  of  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan  are  unnecessary;  that  all  the 
western  nations  need  do  is  pass  a  law  mak¬ 
ing  money  freely  convertible  from  nation 
to  nation. 

That  it  can  appear  so  is  a  measure  of 
the  deceptiveness  of  money.  The  difficulty 
lies  not  in  money  but  in  the  goods  for  which 
the  money  stands.  To  make  the  franc  freely 
convertible  would  merely  be  to  make  it 
worthless  in  purchasing  power — not  because 
it  is  a  French  franc,  but  because  the  French 
are  not  producing  enough  goods  for  export 
to  balance  the  amount  they  must  import. 

Europe’s  difficulties  are  not  monetary;  the 
monetary  problems  are  the  symptoms  and 
not  the  disease.  The  difficulty  before  the 
Marshall  plan  was  like  the  dilemma  that 
faces  the  aspiring  actor.  He  finds  he  can¬ 
not  get  a  role  in  a  Broadway  play  until  he 
has  had  a  role  in  a  Broadway  play.  Sim¬ 
ilarly,  a  destroyed  Europe  was  faced  with 
the  problem  of  producing  goods  with  which 
to  buy  the  materials  she  needed  to  produce 
goods. 

The  Marshall  plan  is  intended  to  make 
this  possible.  For  4  years  the  United  States 
will  supply  the  funds  to  start  Europe  rolling 
again.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  it  is  hoped, 
the  machine  will  be  operating  under  its  own 
power.  France,  if  it  needs  tractors  from  the 
United  States,  can  sell  enough  goods  in  the 
United  States  to  buy  the  tractors.  And  the 
American  tractor  company  will  do  business 
in  francs — or  its  bank  will — as  willingly  as 
in  dollars,  because  the  franc  will  stand  for 
goods  actually  being  produced. 

UNITED  STATES  MUST  HAVE  SAY 

The  interim  period  is  an  uncomfortable 
one.  It  is,  for  example,  expensive  for  the 
United  States.  Hence,  the  United  States, 
not  unreasonably,  demands  the  European 
economy  be  made  workable  as  quickly  as 
possible.  And  this  brings  up  some  ugly 
complications. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  Europe  were 
short  exactly  one  steel  mill.  Belgium,  let 
us  say,  wanted  that  steel  mill,  and  so  did 
France.  In  a  normal  world,  both  would  build 
steel  mills,  and  the  better  steel  mill  would 
survive. 

That  may  be  fine  when  private  investors 
are  paying  for  the  mill.  It  is  a  little  hard 
to  defend  when  the  United  States  is  paying. 
So  the  United  States  is  in  the  position  of 
requiring  that  the  European  countries  de¬ 
cide  among  themselves  which  of  them  will 
have  the  steel  mill — with  the  Implied  threat 
that  if  they  cannot  decide  the  United  States 
will.  Clearly  this  is  American  interference 
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in  European  internal  affairs,  but  who  has  an 
alternative? 

Also,  having  made  the  decision,  the  coun¬ 
tries  must  enforce  it  by  refusing  permission 
to  certain  private  interests  which  may  wish 
to  build  still  another  steel  mill.  The  neces¬ 
sities  of  the  Marshall  plan,  in  this  and  other 
directions,  almost  require  an  amount  of 
governmental  corttrol  in  European  countries 
that  the  United  States  considers  socialistic. 
In  other  words,  the  great  defender  of  free 
enterprise  is  coming  perilously  close  to  forc¬ 
ing  socialism  on  its  friends  (most  of  whom 
have  appeared  to  indicate,  by  their  votes, 
that- they  want  it  anyway). 

AN  INVISIBLE  TRANSFUSION 

Meanwhile,  M.  Jolivet  plows  his  field  with 
his  new  tractor  and  awaits  the  arrival  of  his 
new  suit  and  the  increase  in  cheap  electricity, 
all  because  of  the  Marshall  plan.  But  he 
never  gives  the  Marshall  plan  a  thought.  He 
paid  for  his  tractor  and  he  plans  to  pay  for 
his  electricity  and  his  suit. 

“The  Marshall  plan?  It  doesn’t  mean  a 
thing  to  me.  I  have  received  no  gifts,”  he 
says. 

Perhaps  the  American  taxpayer  will  be 
a  little  disappointed  to  hear  M.  Jolivet  speak 
this  way,  and  yet  it  reflects  only  the  fact 
that  the  Marshall  plan  has  been  feeding  its 
aid  into  Europe  as  far  back  in  the  veins  as 
possible.  The  goods  go  through  the  normal 
channels  of  trade,  and  by  the  time  they  reach 
M.  Jolivet  they  appear  to  him  as  items  in  the 
normal  course  of  affairs. 

America's  reward  will  be  a  healthy,  strong 
France  that  can  take  it  place  as  an  equal  in 
the  family  of  nations — a  France  that  can  buy 
American  goods  and  pay  for  them  in  francs 
that  mean  something. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
come  now  to  a  discussion  of  our  ability 
to  perform,  our  ability  to  respond  to  all 
that  we  are  being  asked  to  do.  As  was 
suggested  by  my  good  friend  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Jenner],  the  national 
debt  of  the  ECA  countries,  according  to 
the  last  available  figures — which  are  the 
figures  for  1946 — was  $148,753,000,000,  or 
$695  per  person.  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
prior  to  the  war  the  total  debt  of  all  ECA 
countries  amounted  to  $60,110,000,000,  or 
$281  per  person.  In  1939,  before  the  war, 
the  per  capita  debt  of  the  United  States 
was  $351,  whereas  at  that  time  the  per 
capita  debt  of  the  ERP  countries  was 
$281. 

In  1946,  after  the  war — and  the  1946 
figures  are  the  latest  available  ones  for 
the  ERP  countries;  so,  in  order  to  show 
the  contrast,  I  am  using  the  1946  figures 
for  the  United  States  debt  rather  than 
the  figures  as  of  today — the  total  debt 
of  the  United  States  was  $269,900,000,- 
000,  or  a  per  capita  debt  of  $1,830.  In 
other  words,  the  per  capita  debt  of  the 
United  States  increased  from  $351  per 
person  in  1939,  before  the  war,  to  $1,830 
in  1946,  whereas  in  the  case  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  which  we  are  assisting 
under  the  Marshall  plan,  their  per  capita 
debt  increased  from  $281  in  1939  to  $695 
in  1946.  I  submit  those  figures  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  questions  asked  a  moment 
ago  by  my  distinguished  friend  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  wish  to  get  the  mat¬ 
ter  clear  in  my  own  mind.  The  Senator 
referred  to  the  debt  of  all  the  countries 
we  are  assisting.  Does  he  mean  the 


total  debt  of  the  Marshall-plan  coun¬ 
tries  was  approximately  $149,000,000,000, 
as  of  1946? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes;  the  total  debt 
of  the  ERP  countries  in  1946  was  $148,- 
753,000,000. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  attached  to  the 
statement  of  the  totals  a  detailed  state¬ 
ment  as  to  each  of  the  ERP  countries, 
showing  its  total  debt  and  per  capita 
ft 

*  National  debt: 


1939 

1946 

Total 

Per 

capita 

Total 

Per 

capita 

Lnited  States _ _  _ _  »... 

$45,  900, 000,  000 
60,110,000,000 

$351 

281 

$209, 900,  000,  000 
148,  753,  000, 000 

$1,  830 
695 

ERP  countries  1 _ 

1  Excludes  Germany.  Does  not  include  outside  possessions. 


Source:  Library  ol  Congress,  Legislative  Reference  Section. 


debt  in  the  year  1939  in  contrast  to  its 
total  debt  and  per  capita  debt  in  the  year 
1946,  which  is  the  last  year  for  which  fig¬ 
ures  are  available.  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  those  statements  or  tabula¬ 
tions  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula¬ 
tions  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Debt  burden,  1939 


Debt  burden,  1946 


Inter¬ 

nal 

Exter¬ 

nal 

Total 

Per 

capita 

Inter¬ 

nal 

Exter¬ 

nal 

Total 

Per 

capita 

United  States . . . . 

Million 

dollars 

Million 

dollars 

Million 
dollars 
45,  900 

Dollars 

351 

Million 

dollars 

Million 

dollars 

Million 

dollars 

269,900 

Dollars 
1, 830 

ERP  countries: 

303 

296' 

599 

89 

1,336 

90 

1,426 

204 

1,374 

221 

1,  595 

190 

5,  561 

176 

5,  737 
1,937 
17, 163 

684 

106 

140 

246 

64 

1,  779 

158 

472 

France . . . . . . . 

11, 307 

342 

11,649 

283 

16,  257 

906 

433 

109 

518 

627 

87 

102 

599 

701 

94 

8 

1 

9 

73 

6 

1 

7 

51 

288 

1 

289 

99 

310 

1 

311 

105 

7,670 

17 

101 

7,771 

176 

3,202 

659 

3,861 

85 

7 

24 

81 

33 

20 

53 

190 

2,287 

218 

2,287 

259 

5,  460 

042 

6, 102 

648 

140 

358 

122 

1,313 

82 

1,395 

459 

146 

112 

258 

33 

367 

34 

401 

49 

634 

634 

100 

3. 167 

3, 167 

468 

1,  421 

1,421 

338 

2,684 

2,684 

603 

300 

170 

470 

26 

391 

268 

659 

35 

31, 873 

31,  873 

667 

100,  052 

3,  097 

103, 149 

2,095 

60,110 

281 

148,  753 

695 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  demonstrated  the  size  of  our  debt 
in  contrast  to  the  debt  of  the  countries 
we  are  trying  to  assist.  I  should  like  to 
find  out  what  is  the  yardstick  or  other 
means  of  measurement  which  would 
demonstrate  that  we  are  in  a  position  to 
assist  our  friends,  not  only  to  the  extent 
we  already  have  assisted  them,  but  also 
to  the  extent  proposed  for  the  future. 
We  owe  almost  twice  as  much  money  as 
the  countries  we  are  assisting,  and  yet 
we  are  being  asked  to  do  more. 

I  have  here  certain  figures  showing 
the  population  and  area  of  our  country 
in  contrast  to  the  population  and  area  of 
the  ERP  countries.  The  United  States 
and  its  possessions  have  a  total  popula¬ 
tion  of  142,098,454;  the  ERP  countries 
and  their  possessions,  a  total  population 
of  937,930,450 — a  ratio  of  6V2  to  1.  The 
United  States  and  its  possessions  have 
an  area  of  3,619,623  square  miles;  the 
ERP  countries  and  their  possessions, 
23,162,999  square  miles — a  ratio  of  6  Mb 
to  1.  That  is  the  difference.  Our 
country,  a  small  country  in  contrast  to 
this  entire  area,  is  being  asked  to  give 
disproportionately  of  its  resources  in 
order  to  sustain  ERP.  The  aid  I  am 
talking  about  now  is  for  western  Europe. 
I  am  not  talking  about  what  we  may  be 
s 


called  upon  to  do  when  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  pact  'comes  into  being  or  when 
the  Pacific  pact  may  coihe  into  being. 
None  of  my  figures  have  either  of  those 
areas  in  contemplation.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  Atlantic  Pact  is  going  to  cost 
us,  but  according  to  estimates  I  have 
noted  recently  we  are  probably  going  to 
be  called  upon  to  make  available  to  our 
friends  all  the  guns  and  munitions,  and 
airplanes  and  everything  else  they  need 
for  defense,  at  our  cost,  while  with  the 
money  we  make  available  to  them,  they 
are  going  to  build  up  their  economy  and 
be  in  a  position  to  give  us  a  strong  com¬ 
petitive  race  for  world  trade. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Does  the  Senator  re¬ 
call  from  the  Holy  Scripture  the  story  of 
the  feeding  of  the  multitudes? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  With  the  loaves  of 
bread - 

Mr.  JENNER.  And  the  fishes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  And  the  fishes? 
Yes,  I  remember  that. 

Mr.  JENNER.  The  day  of  miracles  is 
over,  as  I  understand,  in  regard  to  mod¬ 
ern  history.  Is  that  not  so? 

Mi-.  ELLENDER.  I  agree. 
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Mr.  JENNER.  Yet  from  the  facts  and 
figures  presented  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  the  world  is 
asking  this  Nation  again  to  perform  a 
miracle.  Is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  looks  that  way,  I 
may  say  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  are  we  in  a  position  to 
continue  aid  at  the  same  rate  as  in  the 
past?  What  is  becoming  of  our  own 
economy?  As  pointed  out  in  debate  in 
the  Senate,  on  many  occasions,  we  to¬ 
day  owe  $252,000,000,000,  which  requires 
us  each  year  to  pay  in  excess  of  $5,000,- 
000,000  in  interest  on  that  loan.  Our 
people  must  make  huge  profits,  in  order 
to  pay  the  heavy  taxes,  that  must  be 
imposed  in  sufficient  volume  to  retire 
Government  bonds  and  keep  up  to  date 
the  payments  of  interest  on  the  public 
debt.  If  those  obligations  are  not  met,  it 
may  be  left  to  the  imagination  what  is 
going  to  become  of  our  economy.  Let  us 
default  on  our  debt  and  see  what  will 
happen. 

I  am  sure  most  Senators  are  familiar 
with  the  economic  picture  of  the  United 
States  as  of  March  30,  but  let  me  cite 
certain  facts.  It  is  now  April  2.  Every 
day  we  see  in  the  press  that  prices  are 
declining.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  un¬ 
employment,  which  has  an  effect  on  the 
national  income.  Income  from  wages 
and  salaries  during  the  first  quarter  of 
1949  are  down  approximately  $2,000,- 
000,000  from  the  fourth  quarter  of  1948. 
That  is  $2,000,000,000  less  of  income  upon 
which  taxes  can  be  imposed  in  order  to 
assist  in  retiring  the  public  debt  and 
paying  other  expenses  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Income  from  other  sources  has 
held  up  pretty  well. 

With  respect  to  unemployment,  the 
total  civilian  employment  as  of  Febru¬ 
ary  1949  was  57,200,000  as  against  57,- 
100,000  as  of  February  1948. 

Although  total  civilian  employment 
has  held  its  own,  the  total  labor  force 
has  increased  since  1948,  so  that  unem¬ 
ployment  has  increased  by  900,000  over 
February  1948.  The  total  estimated  un¬ 
employment  for  March  1949  is  3,500,000. 
In  February  1949  it  was  3,200,000  as 
against  2,600,000  in  February  1948. 

With  respect  to  prices,  wholesale  com¬ 
modity  prices  in  March  1949  were  6 
percent  below  the  peak  of  August  1948. 
The  cost-of-living  index  shows  a  drop  in 
consumer  prices  of  3  percent  from  peak, 
or  a  drop  of  5.5  points  from  August- 
September  1948.  The  index  for  Feb¬ 
ruary  1949  showed  169.0  as  against  174.5 
for  August-September  1948. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  place  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks  an  article  from  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  of  March  30,  1949,  entitled 
“Prices  Cut  on  Costly  Items  as  Buyer 
Resistance  Mounts.” 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PRICES  CUT  ON  COSTLY  ITEMS  AS  BUYER 
RESISTANCE  MOUNTS 

New  York,  March  29. — A  new  series  of  re¬ 
tail  price  cuts  was  laid  before  the  consumer 


today,  further  clipping  inflation’s  wings. 
Most  of  the  reductions  were  from  highly 
inflated  levels  and  many  of  them  were  small. 

Automobiles  and  auto  accessories,  radios, 
refrigerators,  ranges  were  among  the  wide 
variety  of  items  affected. 

The  main  item  common  to  all  the  price 
reduction  was  an  increased  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  buyer.  There  has  been  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  wait  and  see  whether  prices  will 
comes  down  a  bit. 

One  result  was  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  which  took  some  of  the  ijintrols  off 
installment  buying  early  this  month,  lowered 
the  margin  requirements  on  stock  purchases 
from  75  percent  to  50  percent.  It  brought 
quick  response  in  Wall  Street.  Buying  orders 
poured  into  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
today.  Prices  moved  ahead. 

Continued  reductions  in  such  basic  com¬ 
modities  as  lead,  zinc,  copper,  and  steel  indi¬ 
cated  there  might  be  further  cuts  in  manu¬ 
factured  goods. 

Radios  showed  the  biggest  drop.  Westing- 
house  Electric  chopped  a  lusty  20  to  50  per¬ 
cent  off  nine  home  model  sets.  That’s  as 
much  as  $130  on  a  cash  basis. 

Kaiser-Frazer  Corp.  knocked  $198  to  $333 
off  its  car  prices.  Henry  Ford  2d,  president 
of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  saw  a  possible  reduc¬ 
tion  in  Fords. 

Willard  Storage  Battery  Co.  clipped  $1.50 
off  its  $23.95  automobile  battery  and  up  to 
$2  off  large  automotive  types.  Electric  stor¬ 
age  Battery  Co.  shaved  its  prices  8  percent. 

Willard  said  It  was  the  first  major  battery 
producer  to  announce  a  reduction  in  7  years. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  With  respect  to  in¬ 
dustrial  production,  the  Federal  Reserve 
index  of  industrial  production,  manufac¬ 
turing  and  mining,  shows  a  drop  for 
March  1949  of  5  percent  or  10  points 
from  the  peak  of  October-November 
1948.  It  shows  185.0  for  March  1949  as 
against  195.0  for  October-November 
1948. 

With  respect  to  new  construction,  resi¬ 
dential  construction  showed  a  drop  of 
$75,000,000  from  March  1948.  The  total 
amount  spent  in  March  1949  was  $400,- 
000,000,  as  against  $475,000,000  in  March 

1948.  Construction  started  on  new  resi¬ 
dential  units  dropped  3,600  in  February 

1949,  compared  to  February  1948.  The 
new  residential  units  started  in  February 
1949  were  46,000  as  against  49,600  in 
February  1948.  Commercial  construc¬ 
tion  shows  an  increase  in  March  1949 
over  March  1948  of  approximately 
$15,000,000.  March  1949  shows  $481,- 
000,000  as  against  $466,000,000  in  March 
1948. 

With  respect  to  exports,  the  monthly 
average  has  been  declining  since  1947, 
whereas  the  monthly  average  of  imports 
has  been  increasing  since  1948.  The 
monthly  average  exports  for  1948  were 
$1,051,000,000;  imports,  $589,000,000; 
showing  an  excess  of  exports  over  im¬ 
ports  of  $461,000,000. 

Total  United  States  exports  during  the 
calendar  year  1948  dropped  17  percent 
from  the  total  for  the  calendar  year  1947; 
and  total  United  States  imports  in¬ 
creased  during  the  calendaFjfear  1948  23 
percent  over  calendar  year  1947.  The 
figures,  as  shown  in  a  bulletin  issued  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  1949  entitled  “Summary  of  the 
United  States  Foreign  Trade,  January- 
December  1843,”  are  as  follows: 


[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Exports 

Imports 

Calendar  year  1947 . . 

Calendar  year  1948 _ _ 

Drop  in  exports _ _ 

15,340 
12, 614 

5,733 

7,070 

i  2, 726 

Increase  in  imports _ 

2 1,337 

1 17  percent. 
2  23  percent. 


The  average  weekly  earnings  in  man¬ 
ufacturing  industries  show  a  decline  of 
78  cents  in  February  1949  as  compared 
to  the  peak  in  December  1948.  In  Feb¬ 
ruary  1949  it  was  $54.25;  in  December 
1948  it  was  $55.03. 

Farm  income:  Farm  income  dropped 
$116,000,000  in  February  1949  as  compared 
to  February  1948: 

February  1949 _ $1,  746,  000,  000,  000 

February  1948 _  1,  862,  000,  000,  000 

Bank  loans:  Bank  loans  increased  $3,300,- 
000,000  in  February  1949  as  compared  to 
February  1948: 

February  1949 _ $42,  000,  000,  000 

February  1948 _  38,  700,  000,  000 

Loans  and  investments  decreased  $2,100,- 
000,000  in  February  1949  as  compared  to 
February  1948: 

February  1949 _ $113,400,000,000 

February  1948 _  115,  500,  000,  000 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  announced, 
under  date  of  February  29,  1949,  as  most 
of  the  Senators  know,  that  it  had  re¬ 
duced  cash  down  payments  for  purchase 
of  stocks  from  75  percent,  as  has  been 
required  for  the  past  2  years,  to  50  per¬ 
cent.  According  to  the  Board,  this  cut 
is  warranted  by  the  general  credit  situ¬ 
ation. 

This  was  accompanied  by  a  statement 
by  Marriner  S.  Eccles  to  the  effect  that 
the  action  indicates  “a  recognition  that 
a  deflation  is  certainly  imminent.”  He 
added:  “I  am  sure  the  American  public 
in  its  good  sense  did  not  expect  the 
boom  of  the  last  3  or  4  years  to  go  on 
indefinitely.” 

According  to  a  news  item  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Evening  Star,  March  29,  1949: 

The  Board's  order  was  issued  in  the  wake 
of  a  flow  of  Government  reports  showing 
employment,  production,  prices,  bank  loans, 
and  sales  of  many  goods  coursing  down  to¬ 
gether  in  early  1949. 

This  action  by  the  Board  follows  a 
trend  started  in  1946.  In  that  year,  the 
Board  eased  the  stock-margin  require¬ 
ments  by  permitting  a  purchaser  to  put 
up  only  75  percent  Gash.  Prior  to  that 
time  the  requirement  was  for  100  percent 
cash. 

In  a  move  some  time  ago,  the  Board 
reduced  the  cash  down  payment  required 
on  installment  purchases  on  all  goods 
but  autos,  from  the  previous  20  percent 
to  a  level  of  15  percent.  The  install¬ 
ment  period  was  also  increased  to  21 
months,  thus  giving  an  additional  3  to  6 
months  time  to  each  purchaser,  and 
making  possible  a  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  monthly  payments  due  on 
each  installment  purchase. 

The  action  of  the  Board  in  again  cut¬ 
ting  the  cash  required  for  purchase  of 
stock  is  an  effort  to  stimulate  the  vol- 
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ume  of  stock  trading,  which  has  been 
unusually  light  for  many  weeks.  In 
general,  individual  stocks  are  down,  and 
risk  capital  is  scarce. 

Mr.  President,  I  quoted  a  moment  ago 
from  an  article  appearing  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Star  in  its  issue  of  March  29, 
1949.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks  the  entire 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Cut  in  Stock  Margins  Hailed  as  Lessening 

op  Inflation  Fears — “Deflation  Is  Cer¬ 
tainly  More  Imminent/’  Eccles  Says  in 

Interview 

Lessening  worry  about  inflation  was  appar¬ 
ent  today  in  the  Federal  Reserve  Board’s  de¬ 
cision  to  make  it  easier  to  invest  in  stocks. 

The  Board,  which  controls  the  volume  of 
money  and  credit,  already  had  made  it  easier 
to  buy  automobiles,  furniture,  etc.,  on  the 
installment  plan. 

Then  last  night,  it  decreed  that  stocks  maty 
be  bought  after  today  with  a  cash  down  pay¬ 
ment  of  50  percent  as  compared  to  the  75 
percent  required  for  the  last  2  years.  The 
cut  is  warranted,  the  Board  said,  by  the  gen¬ 
eral  credit  situation. 

eccles  finds  it  healthy 

Shortly  after  the  announcement,  Board 
Member  Marriner  S.  Eccles  said  the  action 
indicates  a  recognition  that  a  deflation  is 
certainly  more  imminent.  Mr.  Eccles  spoke 
on  a  television  broadcast. 

He  said  a  certain  amount  of  deflation  is  a 
healthy  thing  for  the  country  and  added: 

"I  am  sure  the  American  public  in  its  good 
sense  did  not  expect  the  boom  of  the  last 
3  or  4  years  to  go  on  indefinitely.” 

The  Board’s  order  was  issued  in  the  wake 
of  a  flow  of  Government  reports  showing  em¬ 
ployment,  production,  prices,  bank  loans,  and 
sales  of  many  goods  coursing  down  together 
in  early  1949.  * 

Not  in  4  years — since  the  approaching  end 
of  the  war  mad»  the  Board  in  1945  fearful 
of  an  inflationary  boom  spreading  out  of  the 
stock  markets — had  the  Board  made  securi- 
ties-buying  credit  so  liberal. 

TREND  BEGAN  IN  1946 

Throughout  1946,  when  it  was  sounding 
the  gong  against  inflationary  fires,  the  Board 
banned  grant  of  any  credit  to  stock  buyers. 

The  shift  in  the  Board’s  views  on  the  eco¬ 
nomic  state  were  underlined  by  the  fact 
easier  stock  margin  requirements  were  au¬ 
thorized  on  the  heels  of  consumer  credit 
control  relaxation  March  3. 

In  the  earlier  move,  installment  buyers 
were  given  21  months  to  finish  paying  off, 
thus  lengthening  payment  time  by  3  to  6 
months  for  various  goods,  and  consequently 
making  each  month’s  installment  smaller. 

The  cash  down  payment  on  all  goods  but 
autos  also  was  cut  to  15  percent  from  the 
previous  20-percent  level,  although  down 
payments  on  cars  were  held  at  33  percent. 

NO  SURE  ANSWER  SEEN 

What  easier  credit  might  do  to  stock  prices 
and  the  volume  of  stock  trading,  which  has 
been  unusually  light  for  many  weeks,  was 
something  for  which  there  was  no  sure  an¬ 
swer  in  advance. 

In ‘New  York  Wall  Streeters  greeted  the 
announcement  as  one  that  was  long  overdue. 
Harold  L.  Bache  of  Bache  &  Co.  said:  “It 
should  tend  to  broaden  our  markets  by  en¬ 
larging  buying  power.  It  should  aid  in  stim¬ 
ulating  the  use  of  risk  capital.”  However, 
few  brokers  expected  to  see  much  increase  in 
the  volume  of  business  on  security  ex¬ 
changes. 


The  order  caught  the  stock  exchanges  at 
a  time  when  credit  outstanding  ior  securi¬ 
ties  purchases  was  near  an  all-time  low  of 
around  $1,150,000,000  on  the  books  of  deal¬ 
ers  and  banks. 

The  volume  has  been  sliding  away  from  a 
$4,126,000,000  level  in  1946,  when  the  Board 
put  in  for  a  year  the  ban  against  any  exten¬ 
sion  of  credit  for  securities  purchases. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  article 
on  the  same  subject,  appearing  in  the 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune,  in  its  is¬ 
sue  of  March  23,  1949,  entitled  “Sharp 
Drop  Seen  in  Business  Field,”  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  re¬ 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Sharp  Drop  Seen  in  Business  Field — First 

Clues  ,  Indicate  Lower  Sales  and  Earn¬ 
ings 

New  York,  March  22. — A  sharp  drop  in 
business  activity  was  indicated  Tuesday  in 
industrial  reports  covering  the  first  months 
of  1949. 

The  first  clues  to  1949  business  began 
trickling  in  and  in  most  cases  they  showed 
lower  sales,  passed  or  cut  dividends,  threat¬ 
ened  lay-offs,  and  smaller  earnings. 

These  made  a  sharp  contrast  with  year- 
end  statements  which  have  been  published 
in  the  past  few  weeks  on  1948’s  high  volume 
and  profits. 

There  were  a  few  more  hard  jolts  than 
usual,  but  among  them,  too,  was  an  encour¬ 
aging  earnings  statement  or  an  extra  check 
for  stockholders. 

American  Woolen  Co.,  the  world’s  largest 
manufacturer  of  wool  fabrics,  reported  orders 
booked  during  the  first  10  weeks  this  year 
were  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  volume  a 
year  ago. 

GM  LAY-OFFS 

The  Frigidaire  division  of  the  big  General 
Motors  Corp.  said  it  was  considering  lay-offs 
of  workers  because  of  cautious  buying. 

The  Southern  Pacific  transportation  sys¬ 
tem  reported  its  net  operating  income  for 
January  and  February  was  more  than  $5,000,- 
000  under  the  first  2  months  of  1948. 

Gimbel  Bros.,  the  big  New  York  depart¬ 
ment  store,  cut  its  quarterly  dividend  from 
50  to  25  cents. 

And  Dun  &  Bradstreet,  the  business 
reporting  service,  said  210  businesses  went 
bankrupt  last  week,  the  highest  total  for  any 
week  since  1942. 

The  reports  came  from  all  types  of  in- 
dustr  and  while  there  was  a  preponderance 
of  softening  news,  there  also  were  some 
bright  spots. 

Worthington  Pump  &  Machinery  Corp. 
reported  January  and  February  sales  were 
holding  their  own  with  figures  of  a  year  ago. 

Commonwealth  &  Southern  Corp.  said 
its  February  net  income  was  a  little  above 
last  February. 

Oliver  Corp.  noted  narrowing  profit  mar¬ 
gins  but  said  sales  were  running  ahead  of 
early  1948. 

GUM  BUSINESS  GOOD 

And  William  Wrigley,  Jr.,  Inc.,  indicated 
the  chewing-gum  business  was  good  with  a 
special  dividend  of  50  cents  a  share. 

In  the  main,  however,  the  first  reports  of 
1949  conditions  indicate  manufacturers  aren’t 
selling  goods  as  readily  as  they  did  in  the 
opening  days  of  1948. 

The  lush  earnings  of  a  year  ago  are  being 
whittled  down  a  little. 

Industries  are  keeping  inventories  low  to 
keep  pace  with  hand-to-mouth  buying,  a 
healthy  situation  but  often  one  that  goes 


hand  in  hand  with  production  cut-backs,  lay¬ 
off,  shorter  workweeks. 

Moses  Pendleton,  president  of  American 
Woolen  Co.,  said  his  company  booked  orders 
totaling  about  $11,000,000  in  the  first  10 
weeks  this  year,  compared  with  $68,000,000 
in  thi  first  10  weeks  of  1948. 

And,  he  said,  unfilled  orders  on  Mhrch  15 
were  about  $30,000,000  compared  with  $95,- 
000,000  a  year  ago  and  $56,000,000  at  the 
yea**,  end. 

In  announcing  the  Frigidaire  division  pos¬ 
sible  lay-offs.  General  Manager  Mason  Rob¬ 
erts  said  they  would  be  “on  a  week-to-week 
basis,  until  we  see  where  sales  level  off.” 

Gimbel  treasurer,  Samuel  Ness,  said  the 
company  was  going  ahead  with  improvements 
in  its  stores  "in  order  to  increase  customer 
acceptance.” 

Mr.  El  .LENDER.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  what  I  may  say  is  a  slight  slump 
in  our  own  economy,  and  in  connection 
with  the  hearings  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  in  respect 
to  ^Senate  bill  833,  which  the  committee 
is  now  considering,  I  should  like  to  pose 
the  question.  How  far  are  we  expected 
to  render  further  aid  to  our  friends 
across  the  sea,  so  that  they  may  become 
greater  competitors  of  ours  all  over  the 
world?  I  should  like  to  point  out,  per¬ 
centage-wise,  the  industrial  production 
as  wel!  as  the  agricultural  production 
indices  in  the  ECA  countries.  I  shall  use 
100  as  the  index  for  1937,  and  try  to  show 
the  progress  which  has  been  made  by 
those  countries  in  revitalizing  their 
economies. 

Of  course  all  this  shows  that  the  funds 
we  have  furnished  in  the  past  have,  in 
some  way,  hit  their  mark.  As  was  said 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  two  or  three 
^occasions,  there  is  little  or  no  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  the  countries  we  are  now  assist¬ 
ing.  They  seem  to  be  getting  along  much 
better  than  they  did  before  the  war.  I 
should  like  to  point  out  specifically,  with 
respect  to  the  various  countries,  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  they  have  progressed  in¬ 
dustrially  and  agriculturally. 

Let  us  first  consider  Denmark.  Using 
100  as  the  starting  point  or  the  yard- 
stcik,  Denmark  was  in  1937  at  100  per¬ 
cent,  and  is  today  122  percent.  In  other 
words,  Denmark  is  now,  in  industrial 
production,  22  percent  over  what  it  was 
before  the  war.  Agriculturally  it  is  113 
percent  of  what  it  was  before  the  war. 

France  is  108  percent;  that  is,  8  per¬ 
cent  over  what  it  was  before  the  war. 

These  figures  are  taken  from  the  report 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Foreign  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation.  As  I  understand, 
these  figures  may  have  changed  a  little 
in  the  past  few  months.  This  report  is 
based  on  figures  gathered  in  the  latter 
part  of  1948.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  if.  a  survey  were  made  as  of  today, 
these  percentages  would  increase  to  some 
extent. 

As  I  have  said,  France  is  108  percent 
industrially,  and  its  agricultural  produc¬ 
tion  is  85  percent. 

Ireland,  industrially,  has  increased  to 
128  percent;  agriculturally,  142  percent. 

The  Netherlands  has  increased  to  108 
percent  industrially;  83  percent,  agri¬ 
culturally. 

Norway,  123  percent  industrially,  108 
percent  agriculturally. 
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Sweden,  142  percent  industrially,  95 
percent  agriculturally. 

United  Kingdom,  108  percent  indus¬ 
trially,  115  percent  agriculturally. 

The  following  countries  had  not 
reached  the  stage  of  production  which 
existed  prior  to  the  war  at  the  time  the 
data  was  obtained: 

Austria,  69.4  percent  industrially,  61 
percent  agriculturally.  „ 

Belgium,  92  percent  industrially,  90 
percent  agriculturally. 

Bizone  Germany,  55  percent  industri¬ 
ally,  62  percent  agriculturally. 

Greece,  69  percent  industrially,  85  per¬ 
cent  agriculturally. 

For  the  industrial  production  in  Ger¬ 
many,  Italy,  Turkey,  Iceland,  Trieste, 
and  Portugal,  the  figures  were  not  avail¬ 
able,  but  I  was  able  to  obtain  some  fig¬ 
ures  to  show  the  extent  to  which  four 
of  them  had  increased  their  agricultural 
production.  They  are  as  follows: 

Italy,  90  percent. 

Turkey,  106  percent. 

Iceland,  163  percent. 

Portugal,  103  percent. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  this  entire 
table  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Industrial 
produc¬ 
tion  index 1 
(1937=100) 

Proposed 
allocation 
of  funds  au¬ 
thorized  by 
S.  1209 2 

Industrial  production  index 
100  and  over: 

Denmark . . 

122.0 

108.0 

128.0 

108.0 

123.0 

142.0 

108.0 

$109, 000, 000 
875, 000, 000 
64, 000, 000 
355,  000,  000 
105, 000, 000 
54,  000,  000 
940,  000,  000 

France _ 

Ireland  _  _ 

Netherlands..  .  . 

Norway _  _ 

Sweden  .  1 . 

United  Kingdom. _ 

Total . . 

2,  502, 000, 000 

Industrial  production  index 
below  100: 

Austria . 

69.4 

92.0 

55.0 

69.0 

< 

197,  000,  000 
200,  000,  000 
404,  000,  000 
170,  000,  000 

Belgium . 

Bizone  Germany . 

Greece. . . 

Total...? _ _ 

971, 000, 000 

Industrial  production  in¬ 
dex  not  available: 

Germany  (French  zone) . 
Italy . . . . 

115, 000, 000 
555, 000, 000 
30,  OOP,  000 
7, 000, 000 
12,000,000 
10, 000, 000 

Turkey _ 

Iceland _ 

Trieste. . . 

Portugal . . 

Total . . . . 

729, 000, 000 

1  Figures  obtained  from  S.  Rept.  No.  13,  81st  Cong. 

2  Figures  obtained  from  S.  Rept.  No.  100,  81st  Cong. 


Agricultural  production  in  the  countries 
participating  in  ECA 


Indigenous  produc¬ 
tion  (metric  long 
tons)1 

Per¬ 
cent  of 
1948-49 

Pre¬ 

war 

1947-48 

1948- 
49  2 

to  pre¬ 
war 

Austria . . 

3,967 

3,175 

5,096 

2,098 
2,  518 
4,  799 
14,  903 
10, 102 
1,622 

2,438 
2,  872 
5,  768 
20,  722 
12,  055 
1,651 

61.0 

90.0 

113.0 

85.0 

62.0 

Belgium-Luxemburg _ 

Denmark . 

France...  . . . 

24,  386 
19,  522 
3 1,  509 

Germany,  bizone  . . 

Germany.  French  zone. . 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Agricultural  production  in  the  countries 
participating  in  ECA — Continued 


Indigenous  produc¬ 
tion  (metric  long 
tons)1 

Per¬ 
cent  of 
1948-A9 

Pre¬ 

war 

1947-48 

1948- 
49  3 

to  pre¬ 
war 

Greece . . . 

2, 155 

1,  664 
25 

1,844 

36 

85.0 

Iceland . . . 

22 

163.0 

Ireland _ _ 

1,497 
16,  955 
4,804 

1,950 

2,127 

142.0 

Italy... . . 

13,283 
3, 717 
1,459 

15,  312 
4,004 
1 ,  546 

90.0 

Netherlands . 

83.0 

Norway _ 

i;  429 
1,256 

108.0 

Portugal _ _ 

1,350 

1,297 
5, 197 
2,171 
7,  915 
16,  731 

103.0 

Sweden _ _ 

5;  480 
1,900 
7,470 
14,  587 

4,  435 

95.0 

Switzerland . . 

2,034 

114.0 

Turkey _ _ 

6,  494 
15,  040 

106.0 

United  Kingdom _ 

115.0 

1  Comprises  the  following  items:  Bread  grains,  coarse 
grains,  fats  and  oils,  sugar,  eggs,  dairy  products,  tobacco, 
oilcake  and  meal,  cotton. 

2  Preliminary. 

3  Does  not  include  grains. 

Source:  Report  on  the  Joint  Committee  on  Foreign 
Economic  Cooperation,  (S.  Rept.  No^3,  81st  Cong.). 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  it 
will  be  recalled  that  during  the  debate 
on  the  original  ECA  program  much  stress 
was  laid  upon  the  necessity  for  the  coun¬ 
tries  seeking  aid  to  reestablish  their  own 
currencies;  in  other  words,  to  stabilize 
their  currencies. 

Mr.  President,  what  have  European 
countries  done  to  stabilize  their  cur¬ 
rencies  and  achieve  monetary  reform? 

Both  the  ECA  report  and  the  joint 
committee  report  go  into  great  length 
in  discussing  the  budgetary  and  currency 
situation  in  each  of  the  countries.  They 
fail  to  draw  any  positive  conclusions  or  to 
evaluate  the  efficacy  of  the  steps  taken 
by  the  individual  countries.  The  ECA 
report  seems  to  apologize  for  prevailing 
conditions,  while  the  joint  committee 
seems  to  point  to  steps  that  still  must  be 
taken. 

However,  the  reports  indicate  six  coun¬ 
tries  have  taken  specific  steps  toward  a 
program  of  monetary  and  budgetary  re¬ 
form,  with  varying  success.  Little  or  no 
progress  is  indicated  in  two  countries — 
Austria  and  Greece. 

The  joint  committee  recognizes  that 
much  more  must  be  done  in  this  field  and 
criticizes  ECA  policy  as  follows : 

The  establishment  of  sound  currencies  in 
Europe  would  eliminate  these  retarding  in¬ 
fluences.  The  ECA  has  made  what  might  be 
described  as  a  commodity  approach  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  a  monetary  approach  to  the 
problem  of  European  recovery;  that  is,  it  has 
given  primary  emphasis  to  supplying  the 
means  of  production  to  Europe,  relying  on 
the  use  of  the  counterpart  funds  and  moral 
suasion  to  bring  about  currency  reform. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  almost  two- 
thirds  of  the  counterpart  fund  has  been 
used  to  apply  on  account  of  the  debts 
of  a  number  of  these  countries.  I  pro¬ 
pose  to  cover  that  subject  in  more  detail 
in  a  moment. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  wish  to  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  that  aside  from 
the  pending  amendment,  I  have  other 
amendments  which  I  propose  to  offer  in 
order  to  prevent  the  ECA  Administrator 
from  using  any  of  this  counterpart  fund 
for  the  purpose  of  permitting  a  country 
to  discharge  its  debts,  or  pay  interest 
thereon,  or  to  pay  for  the  current  opera¬ 
tion  of  its  government. 


I  am  wondering  why  that  was  per¬ 
mitted.  Why  should  the  money  of  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country  be  used  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  debts  of  ECA  countries,  when, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  been  led  to 
believe  that  it  was  to  be  used  to  build  up 
their  economy,  to  buy  machinery,  to 
build  roads,  and  necessities  of  that  char¬ 
acter?  I  hope  that  when  the  amend¬ 
ments  to  which  I  have  referred  are  pre¬ 
sented,  they  will  be  adopted.  There  is 
no  excuse  for  the  ECA  Administrator  be¬ 
ing  permitted  to  use  any  part  of  the 
so-called  counterpart  fund  in  order  to 
discharge  the  national  debts  of  the  ECA 
countries,  or  to  permit  the  use  of  any 
of  this  money  so  as  to  enable  them  to 
operate  their  governments. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  JENNER.  The  Senator  has  an¬ 
swered  the  question  I  had  in  mind.  I 
Was  about  to  ask  what  possible  justifica¬ 
tion  we,  as  Members  of  the  United  States 
.Senate,  could  have  for  asking  the  Amer¬ 
ican  taxpayers,  who  have  a  national  debt 
of  $250,000,000,000,  which  is  almost  twice 
the  debts  of  all  the  European  coun¬ 
tries,  to  dig  into  their  pockets  in  order 
to  send  money  to  Europe  to  enable  the 
countries  of  Europe  to  pay  off  their  debts 
to  other  foreign  countries. 

If  the  Senator  will  permit,  I  should 
like  to  ask  a  further  question.  In  view 
of  all  the  things  the  Senator  has  said, 
and  all  the  things  which  have  been  said 
in  regard  to  the  Marshall  plan,  and  the 
supposed  recovery  in  Europe,  is  it  not 
admitted  by  these  very  countries  them¬ 
selves  that  when  the  4-year  period  is 
over,  they  will  still  be  operating  with  a 
trade  deficit  of  from  two  to  three  billion 
dollars  each  year? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  They  are  simply 
setting  the  stage,  I  suppose,  to  extend 
the  Marshall  plan - , 

Mr.  JENNER.  Forever  and  forever? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  to  be  forever  and  forever. 
I  suppose  if  we  are  foolish  enough  to 
continue  to  offer  it,  they  will  be  willing 
to  accept. 

I  quote  further  from  the  joint  com¬ 
mittee’s  criticism  of  the  ECA  policy: 

A  higher  priority  and  a  more  direct  ap¬ 
proach  to  currency  stabilization  might  ac¬ 
celerate  European  recovery.  *  *  *  un¬ 

less  a  country  balances  its  budget,  taking 
the  necessary  steps  to  increase  its  revenues 
and  reduce  its  expenditures,  there  will  be 
a  continued  lack  of  confidence  in  its  cur¬ 
rency. 

As  long  as  each  participating  country  relies 
on  a  currency  that  is  not  desired  by  its  own 
people  and  by  other  nations,  there  will  be 
a  continuous  drag  on  the  recovery  program. 
ECA  in  considering  the  1949-50  assistance 
program  of  participating  nations  should  re¬ 
quire  that  each  program  lay  a  foundation 
for  a  sound  currency. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  here  quotations 
from  the  hearings  held  by  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Relations  on  this  issue, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
be  inserted  in  this  part  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

France:  From  joint  committee  report,  page 
42:  “During  the  first  6  months  of  the  year, 
the  French  Government  attained  compara- 
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tive  financial  stability  through  the  collection 
of  a  capital  levy-loan  and  by  limiting  the 
amount  of  money  in  circulation  through  the 
withdrawal  of  5,000-franc  notes.  *  «  * 

After  the  political  interregnum  of  the  sum¬ 
mer,  the  French  Government  started  a  new 
round  of  reforms  including  increases  of  cer¬ 
tain  tax  rates  and  speeding  up  of  collection 
of  taxes,  a  submission  to  the  assembly  before 
the  end  of  the  year  of  a  bill  providing  for 
reform  of  the  tax  system,  improvements  in 
the  administration  of  nationalized  indus¬ 
tries,  and  the  imposition  of  quantitative  as 
well  as  qualitative  controls  on  credit,  a  new 
departure  in  French  financial  policy.” 

In  consideration  of  these  reform  efforts, 
ECA  in  1948  released  140,000,000,000  francs 
of  counterpart  funds,  most  of  which  were 
used  for  reconstruction  of  industry  and  ag¬ 
riculture.  Twenty-five  billions  went  to¬ 
ward  retirement  of  debt.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion,  the  joint  committee  commented : 
“The  French*  Government  has  expressed  by 
this  action  its  intention  to  continue  to  fight 
inflation  and  to  restore  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  franc.” 

United  Kingdom:  The  joint  committee 
finds  that  the  United  Kingdom  has  “repressed 
inflation.”  From  its  report,  page  48:  “The 
inflated  monetary  supply  is  controlled  by  a 
series  of  financial  and  economic  measures, 
and  a  relative  financial  stability  has  been 
achieved.  The  budget,  which  was  brought 
into  balance  in  the  fiscal  year  which  ended 
a  few  days  before  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Act  was  signed,  is  expected  to  show  a  sub¬ 
stantial  surplus  this  year." 

From  ECA  report,  page  15:  In  the  United 
Kingdom:  “Inflationary  pressures  are  pro¬ 
gressively  reduced  by  using  the  counterpart 
fund  for  the  retirement  of  a  portion  of  the 
national  debt  held  by  the  Bank  of  England.” 

"This  has  amounted  to  82,000,000  pounds, 
which  is  the  sterling  counterpart  of  $331,- 
000,000  of  assistance  extended  in  the  form 
of  direct  grants.  The  net  effect  of  these  po'.\- 
cies  has  been  to  control  inflationary  tend¬ 
encies  so  that  prices  and  the  cost  of  living 
have  risen  only  moderately  during  the  past 
year”  (p.  50). 

Italy:  Committee  report,  pages  44-45: 
“The  Italian  Government  has  succeeded  in 
holding  prices  and  incomes  relatively  stable 
since  Setptember  1947,  when  strong  anti- 
inflationary  action  was  taken.  *  *  * 

[After  interim  aid.]  *  *  *  The  Italian 

economy  has  been  undergoing  a  slow  but 
steady  recovery.  Following  the  devaluation 
of  the  lira  in  December  1947,  the  lira-dollar 
exchange  rate  has  been  stable  at  approxi¬ 
mately  575  lire  to  the  dollar.  Exports  have 
increased  sharply,  in  fact,  beyond  anticipa¬ 
tion.  Despite  these  favorable  factors  there  is 
still  a  large  budget  deficit  for  the  fiscal  year 
1948-49.  The  deficit  is  roughly  equivalent 
to  the  investment  portion  of  the  budget,  the 
income  practically  covering  the  current  ex¬ 
penditures.” 

ECA  has  withheld  release  bf  counterpart 
funds  until  the  Italian  Government  moved 
toward  fiscal  reform.  During  the  year,  the 
Italian  Government  took  these  steps: 

1.  Removed  political  prices  and  most  sub¬ 
sidies. 

2.  Provided  for  increased  revenues  for  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

3.  Commitment  by  legislature  to  refrain 
from  increasing  budgetary  expenses  with¬ 
out  corresponding  receipts. 

In  consideration  of  these  steps,  ECA 
promised  release  of  funds,  but  is  reviewing 
Italian  performance  before  making  actual 
release. 

From  ECA  report,  page  15:  "Italy  *  *  * 

is  no  longer  suffering  froom  inflation,  but  it 
is  feared  that  unless  certain  monetary  and 
tax  reforms  are  undertaken,  recovery  might 
again  be  retarded  by  a  renewal  of  the  infla¬ 
tionary  pressures  experienced  in  1947.  Con¬ 
sequently,  the  ECA  has  agreed  to  the  Italian 
proposal  to  use  counterpart  funds  for  financ¬ 


ing  the  cost  of  recovery  projects  while  at  the 
same  time  the  ECA  has  encouraged  the  Ital¬ 
ian  Government  to  undertake  needed  fiscal 
reforms.** 

From  Joint  Committee  Report,  page  46: 
“The  Italian  Government  over  the  past  year 
has  financed  the  major  portion  of  its  budget 
deficit  without  recourse  to  the  central  bank, 
and  intends  to  pursue  this  policy.” 

Austria:  Since  currency  reform  in  Decem¬ 
ber  1947,  Austian  economy  has  been  a  pre¬ 
carious  balance  between  inflation  and  de¬ 
flation.  ECA  has  approved  expenditure  of 
338,000,000  schillings  for  productive  invest¬ 
ments,  the  main  item  of  which  was  recon¬ 
struction  of  railways.  ECA  has  also  approved 
plans  of  the  Austrian  Government  to  use 
850,000,000  schillings  of  counterpart  funds  to 
cancel  a  portion  of  the  national  debt. 

Denmark:  Joint  Committee  reports: 

“Among  the  European  countries  which  have 
tried  to  work  out  of  their  difficulties  through 
gradual  financial  reforms,  Denmark  appears 
to  have  had  an  outstanding  measure  of  suc¬ 
cess.  A  significant  amount  of  means  of  pay¬ 
ment  has  been  withdrawn  from  circulation 
and  price  levels  have  been  held-down  during 
the  process.” 

Greece:  Inflation  still  rampant,  and  a  fur¬ 
ther  price  increase  was  under  way  at  end  of 
the  year.  Greek  efforts  to  control  it  have 
been  largely  checked  by  ever-rising  military 
costs  and  refugee  support. 

Netherlands:  Joint  Committee  reports 
"considerable  success  in  the  stabilization  of 
wages  and  prices  and  reduction  of  the  budg¬ 
etary  deficit.  Black  markets  are  no  longer  ^ 
problem.”  The  1948  budget  deficit  will  bfe 
cut  in  two  in  1949.  Price  controls  and  ration¬ 
ing  can  probably  be  lifted  in  1949. 

Norway:  Joint  Committee  reports:  “Since 
liberation  the  inflationary  pressure  has  been 
contained  only  by  rigid  and  extensive  price 
controls,  rationing,  heavy  taxes,  and  sub¬ 
sidies.  Currently  taxes  absorb  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  national  income.”  Norwegian 
Government  is  using  heavy  tax  rate  and 
counterpart  funds  to  reduce  money  in  cir¬ 
culation  and  retire  Government  debt. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  now  to  touch  on  what  is  hap¬ 
pening  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  to 
indicate  how  the  aid  we  have  so  far 
granted  has  assisted  them,  and  what  we 
may  expect  in  the  future  from  Great 
Britain. 

A  good  many  Senators  feel  we  should 
assist  the  British  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible,  because  of  all  the  European 
countries,  they  are  our  best  customers; 
they  always  buy  more  from  us  than  we 
buy  from  them,  and  therefore  we  should 
do  all  in  our  power  to  get  their  trade. 

There  is  little  likelihood  that  Great 
Britain  will  ever  recover  to  the  point 
where  she  will  have  a  self-sustaining 
economy.  The  United  Kingdom  has 
never  produced  enough  to  support  her 
population.  She  has  survived  over  the 
centuries  by  virtue  of  the  resources  she 
has  obtained  from  her  dominions  and  her 
colonies,  and  by  investments  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  Today  her  dominions  and 
colonies  are  swinging  farther  and  far¬ 
ther  from  her.  As  more  and  more  of 
them  drift  away,  the  economy  of  the 
mother  country  will  worsen. 

Mr.  Thomas  K.  Finletter,  Chief  of  the 
ECA  Mission  to  the  United  Kingdom,  pre¬ 
sented  a  very  thorough  and  illuminat¬ 
ing  picture  of  Great  Britain’s  difficul¬ 
ties  in  world  trade,  in  his  testimony  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  (pp.  152-180).  Mr.  Finletter  pro¬ 
duced  charts  and  tables  in  support  of 


his  testimony  which  should  be  studied 
carefully  by  all  Senators.  Remember 
that  Mr.  Finletter  is  an  American,  and 
represents  the  American  Government  in 
all  these  transactions  with  the  United 
Kingdom.  As  I  shall  point  out,  Mr. 
Finletter  is  doubtful  that  British  industry 
will  be  stabilized  at  the  end  of  the  Mar- 
shall-plan  program. 

According  to  Mr.  Finletter — page  153: 
There  is  one  figure  that  stands  out  there 
rather  dramatically,  I  think,  which  does  point 
up  to  the  basic  trouble  of  Britain.  That  is 
the  fact  that  in  the  year  1947  Britain  had 
a  deficit  of  $2,700,000,000  with  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  She  was  short  that  amount  of 
money  in  her  trading  with  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  *  *  * 

Being  struck  with  that  figure,  we  tried  to 
find  out  w.’  at  caused  that,  what  was  the 
reason  for  it. 

I  might  say  to  Mr.  Finletter  that  if 
he  had  read  the  speech  I  made  on  the 
Senate  floor  in  1946,  when  the  British 
loan  was  under  consideration,  he  might 
have  obtained  considerable  information. 

I  am  glad  to  note  from  his  testimony 
that  he  seems  to  see  eye  to  eye  with  me 
in  the  prognostications  I  made  in  1946 
respecting  the  British  loan  and  what 
would  occur  to  the  British  economy  as  a 
result  of  that  loan. 

Mr.  Finletter  continued: 

The  reason  for  it  is,  in  a  word,  this:  Britain, 
ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  industrial 
revolution,  since  1820,  has  had  a  deficit  on 
her  merchandise  trade  account.  She  has 
balanced  that  deficit  on  her  merchandise 
trade  account  by  her  earnings  on  her  in- 
_  visible  account. 

That  is  to  say,  her  earnings  from  banking, 
insurance,  shipping,  oil,  and  her  income  from 
securities  held  abroad  and  her  earnings  from 
firms  in  which  she  participated  abroad. 

Britain’s  position  in  world  trade  has 
worsened  since  the  1920’s.  Again  quot¬ 
ing  Mr.  Finletter: 

I  think  that  that  first  chart  (chart  3,  p. 
154-A)  will  show  very  dramatically  what 
Britain’s  basic  problem  is. 

On  the  left  hand  side  of  that  chart  we  see 
the  story  from  1920  to  1938  of  Britain’s  mer¬ 
chandise  trade  account.  I  have  not  carried 
it  back  to  1820  because  it  seemed  unneces¬ 
sary.  But  it  shows  there  the  continuance  of 
the  old  story  of  Britain,  namely,  that  her 
imports  on  merchandise  trade  account  were 
bigger  than  her  exports  in  every  single  year. 

In  all  those  years  from  1920  to  1938,  roughly 
speaking,  the  invisibles  do  continue  the  old 
story  of  balancing  up  Britain’s  merchandise 
trade  deficit. 

There  was  nearly  always  in  the  1920’s  a 
surplus  on  balance  of  payments.  The  in¬ 
visibles  were  bigger  than  the  trade  deficit. 
But  when  you  get  to  the  thirties,  some 
trouble  appears  on  the  scene.  You  see  there 
is  rather  a  tendency  to  have  a  deficit. 

Nevertheless,  up  until  the  war,  the  state¬ 
ment,  generally  speaking,  is  true  that  the 
invisibles  did  balance  the  trade  deficit. 

The  next  chart  (chart  4,  p.  154-B)  shows, 
■I  think, 'rather  dramatically  what  happened 
during  the  war;  because  in  a  word  what  hap¬ 
pened  was  that  the  invisibles,  the  old  re¬ 
liables  of  Britain,  were  destroyed. 

For  the  year  1938  invisibles  were  playing 
their  old  game.  They  were  £232,000,000  to  the 
good:  whereas,  when  we  look  at  1946  and  1947, 
not  only  has  this  favorable  condition  of  the 
invisibles  been  eliminated  but  it  has  been 
put  into  red  ink,  and  there  are  very  sub¬ 
stantial  deficits  in  1946  and  1947. 

In  a  word,  the  problem  that  the  war  put 
upon  Britain  and  the  key  to  the  answer  as  to 
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why  this  $2,700,000,000  deficit  was  that  now 
the  invisibles  were  destroyed  and  we  had 
both  a  merchandise  trade  deficit  and  an  in¬ 
visible  deficit;  and  although  it  is  an  over¬ 
simplification,  it  may  be  said,  I  think,  as  a 
guide  that  that  is  in  a  sense  the  basic  prob¬ 
lem  of  Britain’s  overseas  account  today. 

The  situation  is  worse  than  I  have  already 
said,  because  not  only  is  there  this  deficit  of 
about  $2,700,000,000,  but  it  is  all  in  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere;  or,  roughly  speaking,  and 
good  enough  for  our  purposes,  in  the  dollar 
area. 

In  the  year  1938  we  see  that  Britain  has  a 
manageable  deficit,  about  £70,000,000;  where¬ 
as,  when  we  look  at  1946,  it  is  going  steadily 
down,  and  in  1947  it  reaches  £630,000,000. 

It  is  all  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  In 
other  words,  it  is  a  dollar  crisis. 

If  you  look  at  the  “Rest  of  the  world”  chart 
at  the  top,  you  will  see  that  Britain  is  an 
actual  surplus  in  1947,  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  outside  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

All  of  the  deficit,  in  short,  on  foreign- 
balance  payments  was  concentrated  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  reached  the  appall¬ 
ing  figure  of  $2,700,000,000. 

• 

According  to  Mr.  Finletter’s  charts, 
Britain’s  position  has  improved  in  1948. 
There  will  be  an  over-all  deficit  of  only 
£280,000,000.  He  states  that  since  com¬ 
ing  to  Washington,  results  indicate  that 
will  be  reduced  to  something  below 
£200,000,000.  However,  there  is  still  a 
deficit  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  of 
almost  £400,000,000— $1,600,000,000. 

The  program  as  worked  out  by  British 
officials,  in  cooperation  with  the  ECA, 
anticipates  an  over-all  surplus  in  1952-53 
of  £100,000,000;  however,  there  is  still  a 
deficit  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  of 
£73,000,000,  but,  according  to  Mr.  Finlet- 
ter — page  158 — the  British  officials  “in 
their  long-term  program,  state  that  they 
expect  to  be  able  to  eliminate  that  by 
gold  transfers  from  South  Africa  and  by 
ordinary  commercial  investment  by  the 
United  States  in  the  Commonwealth 
area.” 

The  anticipated  position  of  Britain  in 
1952-53  looks  good  on  paper.  But  can  it 
be  accomplished?  I  think  not.  Even 
Mr.  Finletter  was  reluctant  to  hazard  a 
guess  in  that  regard.  According  to  his 
testimony,  the  outcome  hinges  on  the 
success  of  the  import  and  export  pro¬ 
gram  which  the  British  envision  for  the 
next  few  years,  and  on  the  anticipated 
improvement  in  their  “invisible  ac¬ 
count.”  Quoting  Mr.  Finletter — pages 
163-164: 

Another  part  of  this  British  program  is 
to  control  her  imports  and  especially  the 
imports  from  the  dollar  area,  and  this  raises 
a  difficult  question. 

The  program  is  to  have  over- all  imports 
of  1952-53  at  85  percent  of  prewar,  but  to 
cut  down  especially  of  imports  from  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  particularly  to  cut 
down  to  60  percent  of  prewar. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  willing  to  import 
our  dollars  but  not  our  products? 

Mr.  Finletter.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  correct. 

I  would  like  to  explain  why  that  is.  The 
overriding  objective  of  this  long-term  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  British  is  to  get  into  dollar  bal¬ 
ance  by  1952—53,  and  there  is  only  one  way 
they  can  do  it,  and  that  is  to  increase  their 
exports  +o  the  dollar  area,  to  cut  down  their 
imports,  and  to  increase  their  net  invisible 
earnings. 

Mr.  Finletter,  who  represents  our  Gov¬ 
ernment,  speaks  in  that  fashion. 

The  long-term  program  is'very  specific,  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  saying  that  if  they  can  increase 


their  exports  to  the  Western  Hemisphere,  they 
will  increase  their  imports  from  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  This  Is  not  a  rigid  plan.  This 
is  only  the  best  Judgment  that  th«se  men 
can  bring  to  bear  as  to  what  they  think  is 
possible. 

I  repeat  that  that  is  the  key  to  this  prob¬ 
lem  of  imports  from  the  dollar  area.  They 
have  committed  themselves  in  unmistakable 
language  to  increase  their  imports  from  this 
area  above  the  program  level  if  they  can  in¬ 
crease  their  dollar  earnings  during  the  period. 

On  exports  we  run  up  against  a  very  diffi¬ 
cult  problem.  I  have  said  that  their  policy 
must  be  to  increase  exports,  and  here  we  run 
up  against  one  very  difficult  figure.  The  over¬ 
all  program  is  to  increase  exports  by  50  per¬ 
cent  over  prewar;  but  in  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere,  the  target  is  even  higher.  It  is  183 
percent.  Here  is  probably  the  most  critical 
figure  of  the  whole  British  program  of  re¬ 
covery. 

Can  they  make  this  figure  of  183  percent  of 
what  they  exported  to  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere  prewar?  It  is  an  extremely  serious 
question. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  they  can  do 
it. 

That  is  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Connally],  chairman  of  the  committee, 
speaking;  and  yet  they  are  willing  to 
risk  our  resources  to  assist  the  British  in 
trying  to  do  the  impossible. 

I  continue  to  quote  from  Mr.  Finletter: 

Mr.  Finletter.  It  is  one  which  goes  into 
the  question  of  British  costs.  It  goes  into 
the  question  of  rising  competition  from  other 
areas  and  continued  and  possible  rising  com¬ 
petition  from  the  United  States. 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  Is  that  increase  in 
dollars  or  volume?'' 

Mr.  Finletter.  That  is  in  volume.  Whether 
or  not  that  figure  can  be  reached  is  truly  the 
key  question  of  this  recovery.  If  you  were 
to  ask  we  whether  I  think  it  can  be  done  or 
not,  I  simply  cannot  answer  the  question. 

All  I  can  say  is  that  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  it  are  enormous,  but  I  think  it  must 
also  be  added  that  the  British  are  determined 
to  try  it — 

Of  course  they  are  determined  to  try  it, 
with  our  money — 

and  that  the  first  year’s  results  so  far  visibly 
on  the  record  give  one  reason  to  hope  that  it 
may  be.  done. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  quote  one 
further  paragraph  from  Mr.  Finletter, 
on  page  514  of  the  hearings: 

Senator  Tydings.  And  without  Marshall 
plan  aid,  as  outlined  here,  for  these  3  or  4 
years,  what  would  be  the  probability  of  in¬ 
creasing  those  exports  so  that  those  British 
exports  to  the  world,  plus  whatever  invisibles 
they  may  have  and  may  recapture,  would 
equal  the  cost  of  the  imports? 

Mr.  Finletter.  I  thirfk  the  chance  would 
be  almost  zero.  Senator. 

I  want  to  repeat  that  I,  too,  like  Mr.  Hoff- 
man,  have  only  been  willing  to  recommend 
to  this  committee  a  figure  which  I  consid¬ 
ered  a  rock-bottom  one.  This  $940,000,000 
figure,  as  I  have  previously  testified  before 
this  committee,  is  absolutely  rock  bottom.  I 
think  there  is  the  gravest  question  as  to 
whether  the  United  Kingdom  can  meet  that 
figure.  I  think  that  nothing  but  the  breaks 
plus  the  maintenance  of  the  present  drastic 
austerity  program,  and  the  drastic  drive  of 
the  British  people  to  beat  this  battle  of  the 
dollar  gap,  can  enable  them  to  do  it. 

Senator  Tydings.  You  have  anticipated  my 
next  question,  but  I  want  to  ask  it  of  you  ex¬ 
plicitly.  As  I  read  these  tables,  which  go 
only  up  to  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II 
and  which  show  that  the  invisibles  plus 
British  exports  from  1931  up  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  were  insufficient  to  pay  for  her 
needed  imports,  the  question  is  in  my  mind 


as  to  whether,  even  with  Marshall  plan 
money,  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  British 
can  make  the  grade  and  get  in  balance. 

Mr.  Finletter.  I  think  there  is  a  grave 
question,  Senator,  as  to  whether  it  can  be 
done. 

That  language  is  not  mine,  but  Mr. 
Finletter’s,  who  is  representing  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  in  these  transactions. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  appreciate  the 
reluctance  of  Mr.  Finletter  to  hazard 
a  guess  as  to  the  success  of  the  British 
program.  In  my  humble  opinion  it  is 
impossible  of  accomplishment.  I  so  pre¬ 
dicted  in  1946,  when  the  British  loan  was 
up  for  consideration.  If  it  should  be 
accomplished,  then  I  can  assure  the  Sen¬ 
ate  that  it  will  be  done  at  the  expense 
of  a  major  disruption  of  our  own  foreign 
trade  balance.  It  is  true  that  there  has 
been  some  improvement  in  Britain’s  fi¬ 
nancial  position  at  home,  and  some  de¬ 
crease  in  the  deficit  in  her  trade  bal¬ 
ance  with  the  Western  Hemisphere.  But 
how  has  that  been  done?  Mr.  Finletter 
furnished  a  chart  to  the  committee 
showing  the  commodity  composition  of 
United  Kingdom  exports — chart  45,  page 
164-A.  It  reveals  some  very  significant 
facts.  It  shows,  in  Mr.  Finletter’s  words 
on  page  164 — 

The  collapse  of  the  old  staples  of  Britain, 
namely,  cotton  and  coal.  *  *  *  The  old 

staples  of  Britain,  cotton  and  coal,  are  way 
down  the  line  and  way  off  compared  to  pre¬ 
war. 

In  other  words,  according  to  the  chart, 
Britain’s  export  of  cotton  is  only  slightly 
over  50  percent  of  the  1938  volume,  and 
export  of  coal  is  only  slightly  over  20 
percent  of  the  1938  volume.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  two  largest  items  of 
export,  namely,  vehicles — which  is  made 
up  of  a  substantial  amount  of  automo¬ 
biles — and  machinery,  are  up  250  per¬ 
cent  and  180  percent,  respectively,  of  the 
1938  volume.  Other  items  in  the  export 
picture  which  show  a  substantial  in¬ 
crease  over  1938  volume  are:  Electrical 
goods  and  apparatus,  210  percent;  non- 
ferrous  metals,  and  so  forth,  200  percent; 
cutlery,  hardware,  and  so  forth,  200  per¬ 
cent;  pottery,  glass,  and  so  forth,  200 
per  cent. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  if  the 
British  are  to  accomplish  their  goal  and 
reach  a  position  in  1952-53  where  their 
trade  deficit  with  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere  is  only  £73,000,000,  they  will  have 
to  make  a  sharp  inroad  into  world  mar¬ 
kets  that  are  -now  enjoyed  by  American 
products.  I  do  not  believe  this  can  be 
done,  even  though  the  labor  govern¬ 
ment  is  exercising  rigid  controls  in  an 
effort  to  keep  down  costs  of  wages  and 
raw  materials,  and  thereby  give  its  man¬ 
ufacturers  an  advantage  over  American 
manufacturers  in  the  world  markets. 
For  instance,  according  to  Mr.  Finletter, 
the  British  Government  will  spend  in 
the  current  fiscal  year  about  £475,000,- 
000  or  $2,000,000,000,  for  food  subsidies — 
page  159.  As  the  total  British  budget  is 
only  $14,000,000,000,  the  food-subsidy 
item  amounts  to  approximately  one- 
seventh  of  the  current  budget.  That, 
according  to  Mr.  Finletter,  “is  the 'key¬ 
stone  of  the  policy  which  enables  the 
British  Government  to  resist  increases  in 
wages  by  the  labor  unions — page  159. 
Undoubtedly  it  is  the  key  by  which  they 
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hope  to  open  the  door  of  foreign  markets 
to  British  products. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  mentioned  the 
export  and  import  program  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Government,  and  outlined  how  their 
plan  for  recovery  hinges  on  their  ability 
to  increase  their  exports  to  this  country, 
and  at  the  same  time  take  over  other 
markets  now  open  to  our  export  trade, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  will  reduce 
to  a  minimum  the  amount  of  goods  that 
will  be  imported  from  us.  In  other 
words,  as  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee  so  aptly  phrased  it,  “They  are  willing 
to  import  our  dollars  but  not  our  prod¬ 
ucts.” 

Let  us  now  examine  the  British  pro¬ 
gram  and  see  how  they  expect  to  over¬ 
come  the  deficit  which  has  come  about 
in  their  invisible  account.  There  we 
find  that  the  expectation  of  a  balanced 
foreign-trade  account  is  based  on  in¬ 
come  from  earnings  in  foreign  nations 
rather  than  from  increased  productivity 
in  the  homeland. 

We  find  that  in  1948  the  British  wiped 
out  the  1947  deficit  of  almost  £200,000,- 
000  in  its  invisible  account  and  showed 
a  small  surplus  in  that  year.  In  1952-53, 
the  expectations  are  that  the  surplus 
in  the  “invisible  account”  will  amount  to 
over  £250,000,000.  This  anticipated  sur¬ 
plus  is  comprised  of:  interest,  profits, 
and  dividends,  slightly  over  £40,000,000; 
shipping,  approximately  £90,000,000,  and 
an  item  labeled  “Other,”  amounting  to 
£240,000,000.  Against  these  surpluses 
must  be  charged  deficits  in  the  items  of 
overseas  Government  expenditures,  £90,- 
000,000,  and  travel,  £30,000,000;  leaving, 
as  I  have  just  indicated,  a  net  surplus 
of  approximately  £250,000,000.  These 
figures  are  taken  from  the  chart,  and 
are  approximate. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  withhold  com¬ 
ment  on  the  estimate  of  surplus  from 
interest,  profits,  and  dividends,  amount¬ 
ing  to  approximately  £40,000,000.  I  shall 
not  challenge  the  estimate  of  surplus 
from  shipping  of  approximately  £90,000,- 
000.  Probably  the  British  Labor  Gov¬ 
ernment,  by  a  continuance  of  its  rigid 
controls  over  wages  and  prices,  and  using 
American  ships  acquired  during  the  war 
through  lend-lease,  and  so  forth,  can 
undersell  our  American  shipping  and 
can  take  away  considerable  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  that  is  now  enjoyed  by  Americans. 
It  is  the  item  of  other  invisible  income 
amounting  to  £240,000,000  that  interests 
me.  On  page  166  Mr.  Finletter  explains 
this  item  in  this  w ay: 

I  must  say  a  word  about  the  other  account. 
“Other  Items”  include  earnings  from  oil. 
The  reason  that  oil  is  in  the  invisibles  is  it 
is  not  produced  in  the  United  Kingdom  or 
its  colonies;  therefore  it  is  included  as  an 
invisible  item. 

I  call  to  your  attention  that  oil  is  the  basis 
for  their  contemplated  and  programed  re¬ 
covery  in  1952-53. 

Mr.  President,  it  might  behoove  us  to 
inquire  as  to  the  methods  by  which  the 
British  Government  expects  to  increase 
its  earnings  from  foreign  oil  by  such  an 
enormous  amount.  Who  is  financing  its 
operations  in  these  foreign  countries? 
How  much  are  we  being  asked  to  put  up 
in  order  to  defend  the  interests  of  the 


British  in  these  foreign  countries?  The 
record  is  silent  in  that  regard. 

As  I  indicated  a  moment  ago,  I  pro¬ 
pose,  as  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  to  inquire  into  the  details  of 
this  item  when  the  Congress  is  called 
upon  to  make  the  appropriation  for  this 
enormous  sum. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  interpret  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  Mr.  Finletter,  the  job  which 
faces  the  British  Government  is  to  cut 
down  on  its  imports  from  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  while  at  the  same  time 
building  up  its  exports  to  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  so  that  by  1952  its  1948  trade 
deficit  of  $1,466,000,000  will  be  reduced 
to  the  sum  of  $480,000,000.  An  antici¬ 
pated  credit  balance  in  her  invisible  trade 
account  will  reduce  this  deficit  to  ap¬ 
proximately  $370,000,000.  In  other 
words,  between  now  and  1952,  Great 
Britain  will  have  to  readjust  her  econ¬ 
omy  so  that  there  will  be  a  net  decrease 
in  the  trade-balance  deficit  between  her¬ 
self  and  the  Western  Hemisphere  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $1,000,000,000.  To  do  that, 
she  will  have  to  purchase  outside  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  a  great  deal  of  the 
merchandise  she  now  is  buying  from  the 
Americas,  while  on  the  other  hand  she 
makes  a  great  inroad  on  the  markets 
available  in  the  Americas.  I  presume 
the  officials  of  the  British  Government 
have  in  mind  taking  over  much  of  the 
export  trade  which  we  now  enjoy  with 
South  America  and  Central  America. 
The  British  labor  government  expect  to 
do  this,  as  I  have  heretofore  stated,  by 
rigid  control  of  their  domestic  economy, 
holding  down  wages  and  prices  through 
a  system  of  food  subsidies  and  the  like, 
so  that  British  merchants  can  undersell 
competitors  from  the  United  States  and 
other  nations.  In  order  to  enable  the 
British  to  accomplish  this — in  order  to 
enable  them  to  take  away  from  American 
farmers  and  American  firms  the  mar¬ 
kets  we  now  enjoy  in  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere — our  American  taxpayers  are  be¬ 
ing  asked  to  dig  into  their  pocketbooks 
another  time  in  order  to  further  subsi¬ 
dize  the  scheme. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  have  just  indi¬ 
cated  is  not  all  they  are  asking  of  us. 
They  are  asking  us  to  keep  on  furnishing 
the  ways  and  means  by  which  they  can 
better  their  economy,  whereby  they  can 
“tool  up,”  so  to  speak,  so  as  to  be  better 
competitors  of  United  States  merchants 
and  farmers. 

Today  we  are  spending  billions  of  dol¬ 
lars  for  national  defense. 

In  1946-47  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  appropriated  $14,281,000,000  to 
that  end;  Britain,  $6,800,000,000. 

In  1947-48  we  spent  $10,924,000,000 
for  that  purpose;  Great  Britain,  $3,415,- 
000,000. 

In  1948-49  we  are  spending  $11,715,- 
000,000  for  that  purpose;  Great  Britain, 
$2,871,000,000. 

For  the  coming  year,  1949-50,  our  es¬ 
timate  of  expenditures  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  is  $14,268,000,000;  Great  Britain, 
only  $2,804,000,000. 

In  other  words,  while  we  are  assisting 
the  countries  across  the  Atlantic  who 
are  our  friends  to  improve  their  econo¬ 
mies  so  that,  I  suppose,  they  can  be  bet¬ 
ter  competitors  of  ours,  they  are  de¬ 


creasing  the  amount  of  funds  they  spend 
for  national  defense,  whereas  we  are  in¬ 
creasing  ours. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  I  desire 
to  point  out  that  soon  after  the  North 
Atlantic  Pact  is  voted  on — I  suppose  it 
will  be  voted  upon  favorably,  and  I  am 
for  it — we  shall  be  asked  to  lend-lease 
airplanes,  tanks,  guns,  and  ammunition 
in  order  to  arm  the  countries  of  western 
Europe.  We  shall  be  doing  that  while 
they,  with  our  resources,  will  be  devel¬ 
oping  their  economy  and  tuning  it  up 
so  as  to  become  better  competitors  of 
ours.  I  like  to  repeat  that  thought,  for  it 
is  the  truth. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Johnson  of  Texas  in  the  chair).  Does 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Am  I  correct  in  the 
assumption  that  the  Senator  from  Lou¬ 
isiana  agrees  with  me  that  if  the  North 
Atlantic  Pact  is  ratified,  the  request 
which  will  come  for  funds  to  arm  Eu¬ 
rope  will,  at  least  in  part  be  based  upon 
the  obligation  created  by  article  3  of 
that  treaty,  which  reads: 

ARTICLE  3 

In  order  more  effectively  to  achieve  the 
objectives  of  this  treaty,  the  parties,  sep¬ 
arately  and  jointly,  by  means  of  continuous 
and  effective  self-help  and  mutual  aid,  will 
maintain  and  develop  their  individual  and 
collective  capacity  to  resist  armed  attack. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
said,  the  initial  amount  to  put  the  At¬ 
lantic  Pact  into  effect  is  placed  at  $2,- 
000,000,006.  I  presume  that  as  the  pro¬ 
gram  develops  within  the  next  4  or  5 
years  there  will  be — I  can  see  it  in  con¬ 
templation,  and  I  have  seen  stories  to 
this  effect — an  expenditure  by  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  assist  in  arming  our  western 
allies  to  the  extent  of  $20,000,000,000. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  again? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Johnston  of  South  Carolina  in  the 
chair).  Does  the  Senator  from  Louisi¬ 
ana  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  And  at  least  in  part, 
the  huge  expenditure  the  Senator  now 
anticipates  will  be  made  in  order  to 
comply  with  article  3  of  the  North  At¬ 
lantic  Pact.  That  is  correct;  is  it  not? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct; 
there  can  be  no  doubt  about  it. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
pointed  out  in  the  early  part  of  my  re¬ 
marks,  in  the  past  we  have  been  dissi¬ 
pating  our  God-given  natural  resources 
in  unprecedented  amounts.  The  amend¬ 
ment  I  am  proposing  will  not  reduce  the 
number  of  dollars  which  can  be  appro¬ 
priated  under  this  authorization,  but  the 
amendment  simply  will  increase  our 
minimum  share  of  the  counterpart  fund 
which  is  created  by  law,  so  that  we  may 
use  the  amount  I  am  asking  for — that  is, 
not  less  than  25  percent — to  purchase 
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strategic  materials  from  those  countries. 
We  shall  furnish  a  part  of  that  money  to 
their  nationals  in  order  to  develop  mines 
in  which  such  materials  are  found  and 
of  which  we  are  in  short  supply. 

I  have  here,  Mr.  President,  a  partial 
list  of  strategic  materials  found  in  ERP 
countries,  and  which  are  now  being 
stock-piled  by  the  United  States.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  at  the  present  time 
the  Bureau  of  Federal  Supply  is  engaged 
in  stock-piling  operations.  We  appro¬ 
priate  cash  from  our  Treasury  in  order 
to  carry  out  the  program.  My  amend¬ 
ment  simply  provides  that  the  5  percent 
minimum  which  must  be  set  aside  for 
strategic  materials  shall  be  increased  to 
a  minimum  of  25  percent.  That  is  what 
it  does.  It  does  not  take  away  the  dol¬ 
lars.  The  dollars  we  appropriate  will 
be  spent  for  the  purpose  of  buying  such 
materials  as  are  needed  by  the  ECA  coun¬ 
tries.  These  materials  are  turned  over 
to  their  own  nationals  who  pay  for  it 
with  their  own  currency.  That  currency 
is  placed  in  an  account  called  the  coun¬ 
terpart  account.  Under  existing  law, 
95  percent  of  it  can  be  used  for  any  pur¬ 
pose  the  Administrator  and  the  inter¬ 
ested  government  may  agree  upon.  The 
Administrator  and  the  Government  could 
decide  to  buy  strategic  materials  for  our 
account  with  all  of  it.  But  they  have 
not  done  so.  That  is  where  the  shoe 
pinches.  The  only  safeguard  the  Amer¬ 
ican  taxpayers  have  is  the  provision  that 
a  minimum  of  5  percent  of  the  funds  shall 
be  used  to  buy  strategic  materials  and  to 
pay  our  operating  expenses  in  these  ERP 
countries.  I  am  seeking,  by  my  amend¬ 
ment,  to  increase  that  minimum,  or  safe¬ 
guard  to  the  American  taxpayers,  to  25 
percent  of  the  total  counterpart  funds. 
As  I  shall  point  out  in  a  moment,  two- 
thirds  of  the  counterpart  funds  have  been 
used  by  Great  Britain  and  other  coun¬ 
tries  to  discharge  their  national  debts 
and  to  pay  interest  upon  them.  Over 
one-half  billion  dollars  of  those  funds 
have  been  used  for  debt  retirement  and 
debt  cancellation,  and  only  $21,000,000 
has  been  used  for  purchase  of  strategic 
materials. 

I  have  before  me  a  table  prepared  in 
my  office  showing  the  production,  per¬ 
centagewise,  of  various  materials  of 
which  we  are  in  short  supply  in  this 
country,  such  as  antimony,  asbestos, 
bauxite,  chrome,  and  cadmium.  It  shows 
where  these  materials  are  principally 
located,  and  it  shows  further  that  all  the 
countries  with  whom  we  are  doing  busi¬ 
ness  under  ECA  possess  large  reserves 
of  these  strategic  materials.  Under  my 
amendment,  the  25-percent  minimum  I 
am  asking  to  have  set  aside  could  be  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  nationals  of  those  coun¬ 
tries  for  the  purposes  of  development,  as 
I  have  previously  indicated,  and'  when 
that  has  been  accomplished,  they  can  re¬ 
pay  us  by  way  of  strategic  materials. 
That  is  what  the  plan  proposes. 

As  I  have  said,  the  amendment  which 
I  propose  does  not  in  any  manner  de¬ 
crease  the  volume  of  dollars  that  we  are 
authorizing  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  ECA.  I  have  re¬ 
peated  that  statement  quite  often  in  the 
hope  that  it  will  well  register  in  the  minds 
of  Senators. 


Another  of  my  amendments  proposes 
that  none  of  the  counterpart  funds  shall 
be  used  in  order  to  discharge  the  debts 
or  to  pay  interest  on  any  of  the  national 
debts  of  any  of  the  beneficiary  countries. 
The  money  is  sent  abroad  by  us  for  the 
purpose  of  recovery,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  the  beneficiary  countries  to 
discharge  their  debts. 

At  this  point  in  my  remarks,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord  the  entire  statement  to  which  I  have 
referred,  showing  the  location  percent¬ 
agewise  of  the  various  strategic  mate¬ 
rials  of  which  we  are  in  short  supply. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Partial  list  of  strategic  materials  obtainable 
in  ERP  countries  and  possessions 

(Source:  Publication  of  Research  Depart¬ 
ment,  Crowell-Collier  Publishing  Co.) 


Material  and  United 
States  production 
(1940).  if  any 


Country 


Percent¬ 
age  of 
world 
produc¬ 
tion 


(1940) 


Antimony  (none) - 

Asbestor  (2.8) _ 


Bauxite  (8.8) 


Celestite  (unknown 
if  any). 

Chrome  (none) . . 


Cadmium  (51.0) 

Cobalt  (none)-. 
Copper  (31.6)... 


Diamonds  (none).... 


Graphite  (none) 


Lead  (23.2) 


Manganese  (none)... 
Mercury  (12.2) . 


Mica  (58.5) 


Nickel  (none) 


Canada _ 

Czechoslovakia . 

Italy . . . 

Canada... . . 

Southern  Rhodesia _ 

Union  of  South  Africa. 

Cyprus _ 

France _ _ 

Dutch  Guiana . . 

British  Guiana . . 

Italy . . 

Netherlands... . „ 

Greece _ 

British  Malaya . 

Norway _ _ 

United  Kingdom _ 


1.6 

2.4 
2.2 

67.5 
10.7 

5.4 
2.2 

18.5 
11.9 
11.2 
11.2 

5.5 
4.3 
2.8 


Turkey _ _ 

Union  of  South  Africa. 

Rhodesia. . . 

Greece _ 

New  Caledonia _ 

Southwest  Africa . 

Canada _ 

Norway _ _ 

Australia _ _ 

United  Kingdom _ 

France... - - 

Italy... . 

Rhodesia . . . 

French  Morocco _ 

Burma . . 

Canada _ _ _ 

Belgian  Congo.. . . 

Germany _ 

Canada... . . 

Turkey . . 

Rhodesia . . 

Finland.. _ _ 

Newfoundland _ 

U nion  of  South  Afriea. 

Norway _ _ 

Belgian  Congo . — 

Union  of  South  Africa. 

British  Guiana _ 

Germany _ 

Madagascar _ 

Italy . . 

Norway.. . 

Australia . . . 

Germany _ _ _ 

Belgium . . . 

Burma. . 

Italy . . 

France _ _ 

Canada _ _ 

Newfoundland _ 

Southwest  Africa _ 

Union  of  South  Africa. 

Egypt . . 

Italy.. . . . 

Czechoslovakia _ 

Germany _ _ 

Union  of  South  Africa. 

Canada _ 

Madagascar . 

Canada . ... 

Norway . . . 

New  Caledonia _ 

Greece . . 

Finland _ _ 


16.5 

13.8 

12.0 

4.9 

5.2 

18.4 

7.7 
5.0 

4.8 
3.0 

2.8 
1.4 

54.2 

25.2 
8.1 

11.7 

6.0 

3.0 

10.3 


9.7 


77.3 

3.7 


32.0 

9.6 
3.8 

2.7 
15.0 
10.5 

4.7 
4.5 
2.2 
2.4 


10.8 

3.0 

45.0 

1.9 

1.1 

2.5 

2.2 

1.7 

82.5 

1.4 

10.2 

1.4 


Partial  list  of  strategic  materials  obtainable 
in  ERP  countries  and  possessions. — Con. 


Material  and  United 
States  production 
(1940) ,  if  any 

Country 

Percent¬ 
age  of 
world 
produc¬ 
tion 
(1940) 

Platinum  (7.5) . 

Canada  - _ _ 

53.4 

Union  of  South  Africa 

12.1 

Italy-. . . 

1.5 

Belgian  Congo _ 

.3 

Rubber  (none) . 

British  Malaya . 

Netherlands  Indies _ 

Burma.,  .  ..  _ 

Anglo  Egyptian  Su¬ 
dan. 

Borneo _ _ _ 

Belgian  Congo . . 

French  Equatorial 
Africa. 

Netherlands  Guiana.  . 
French  Guiana . 

0 

Tin  (none) . 

British  Malaya.  . 

30. 1 

Netherlands  Indies _ 

16.2 

Belgian  Congo . 

5.6 

Burma . . 

2.6 

United  Kingdom _ 

Portugal _ 

1.0 

Australia _ _ 

2.2 

Tungsten  (8.4) . 

Burma. _ _ 

15.5 

Portugal . . 

6.3 

British  Malaya _ 

4. 1 

Australia . . . 

2.3 

Belgian  Congo . — 

Canada . . 

(2) 

Vanadium  (20.2) _ 

17.3 

Rhodesia _ _ 

13.0 

Zinc  (28.2) . 

Belgium . . 

11.3 

Canada. . . 

9.7 

Australia _ 

Newfoundland _ 

4.4 

Germany _ _ 

13.0 

France. . . 

3.7 

United  Kingdom . . 

3.4 

1  Not  available. 

2  Unavailable  if  any. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  to  my 
way  of  thinking,  it  makes  very  little  dif¬ 
ference  if  we  save  Europe  from  commu¬ 
nism,  if,  in  the  process,  we  bankrupt  our 
own  Government  and  exhaust  our  natu¬ 
ral  resources.  What  good  is  it  to  save 
Europe,  assuming  that  is  possible,  if  we 
reduce  our  own  standard  of  living  to  that 
of  Europe  and  lay  our  own  country  wide 
open  to  communism?  Unless  we  can 
make  democracy  a  living,  breathing  in¬ 
stitution  and  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
our  own  people,  we  are  apt  to  lose  our 
cherished  freedom. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  comment 
a  little  more  in  detail  on  the  amendment 
I  have  offered.  If  we  do  not  earmark  a 
sizable  portion  of  these  counterpart  funds 
for  purchase  of  strategic  materials,  to 
be  spent  when  the  materials  are  avail¬ 
able,  the  American  people  will  be  left 
holding  the  bag.  Let  us  not  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  the  ECA  program  will  be 
completed  in  1952,  according  to  present 
plans.  The  amounts  of  money  appro¬ 
priated  between  now  and  1952  will  be 
decreased  each  year.  In  other  words,  the 
amount  we  appropriated  last  year,  and 
the  amount  we  appropriate  this  year,  will 
comprise  the  bulk  of  the  funds  to  be  fur¬ 
nished  under  the  program. 

Already  over  one-half  of  the  counter¬ 
part  funds  deposited  under  the  program 
have  been  withdrawn  and  dissipated. 
According  to  figures  submitted  to  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  a 
total  of  $1,171,000,000  has  been  deposited 
in  counterpart  funds  in  the  participating 
countries,  and  $672,000,000  has  been  with¬ 
drawn.  The  figures  show  that  $41,100,000 
of  these  funds  have  been  used  in  France 
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for  development  of  strategic  materials. 
The  reports  also  indicate  that  $21,074,000 
has  been  expended  for  strategic  materials 
out  of  the  5  percent  counterpart  fund. 
For  this  $21,074,000,  we  have  obtained 
26,000  tons  of  rubber,  12,000  tons  of  hemp, 
aud  1,276,000  carats  of  industrial  dia¬ 
monds,  all  purchased  from  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Mr.  President,  the  counterpart  funds 
used  for  purchases  of  strategic  materials, 
amount  to  approximately  1.8  percent  of 
the  total  funds  deposited  and  3  percent 
of  the  funds  withdrawn.  Two-thirds  of 
the  counterpart  funds  withdrawn  have 
been  used  to  retire  the  national  debt  of 
several  of  the  participating  countries. 
Unless  the  Congress  takes  positive  action 
now,  I  fear  that  little  or  nothing  will 
accrue  to  us  in  the  way  of  replenishment 
of  our  natural  resources.  The  amend¬ 
ments  which  I  propose  will  not  hamper 
Mr.  Hoffman  in  his  administration  of  the 
European  recqvery  program.  It  will 
strengthen  his  position  in  dealing  with 
these  European  governments  for  the  re¬ 
turn  of  some  of  the  natural  resources 
which  we  are  shipping  to  them.  I  main¬ 
tain  that  the  Congress  should  take  posi¬ 
tive  action  to  strengthen  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  in  his  dealings  with  these  govern¬ 
ments. 

The  ECA  officials  say  the  reason  they 
have  not  been  able  to  spend  much  of  the 
counterpart  funds  in  the  purchase  of 
strategic  materials  is  because  such  ma¬ 
terials  are  not  now  available.  They  feel 
that  such  materials  will  have  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  through  long-term  contracts.  My 
amendment  will  provide  them  with  the 
means  of  negotiating  such  long-term 
contracts,  and  fulfilling  the  obligations 
of  those  contracts  when  the  materials  are 
available.  I  pointed  that  out  in  the  early 
part  of  my  remarks. 

From  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Bruce,  on 
page  333  of  the  hearings,  I  desire  to  quote 
the  following  statement: 

Generally  speaking,  X  do  not  think  this 
negotiation  Is  going  to  result  In  anything 
much  except  generalities  until  we  are  In  a 
position  to  negotiate  long-term  contracts. 
When  you  sit  down  to  negotiate  a  contract, 
you  can  stipulate  that  20  or  30  or  40  percent 
of  this  material,  for  a  term  of  years,  shall  be 
delivered  to  us  at  our  wish.  In  other  words, 
that  we  should  have  an  option  to  draw  on 
this  production.  But  we  are  In  a  period, 
particularly  in  the  ECA  countries,  where  the 
general  Industrial  recovery  has  run  away 
ahead  of  the  Increased  production  of  these 
strategic  materials;  so  the  demands  or  the 
shortage  of  supplies  have  gone  up  pretty 
rapidly. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  terms  of  my 
amendment,  a  minimum  of  25  percent  of 
the  counterpart  funds  can  be  accumu¬ 
lated  in  the  participating  countries,  to  be 
kept  in  reserve  by  the  respective  govern¬ 
ments  and  used  to  purchase  strategic  ma¬ 
terials  for  our  account  in  later  years. 
Counterpart  funds  accumulated  in  this 
manner  can  be  used  to  negotiate  long¬ 
term  contracts.  In  fact,  counterpart 
funds  have  already  been  used  for  this 
purpose  in  at  least  one  instance,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Bruce,  as  shown  on  page  334: 

We  negotiated  a  contract  for  increased  pro¬ 
duction  of  lead  In  north  Africa  where  we  put 
up  French  francs,  5  percent  counterpart;  and 
get  our  payment  In  a  percentage  of  produc¬ 
tion  if  the  development  proved  successful. 


Mr.  President,  the  proposal  that  I  have 
submitted  whereby  a  sizeable  proportion 
of  these  counterpart  funds  will  be  set 
aside  by  the  participating  nations  and  re¬ 
served  for  the  purchase  of  strategic  ma¬ 
terials  for  our  account,  will  fit  in  squarely 
with  the  present  program  of  the  ECA  Ad¬ 
ministrator.  It  will  help  combat  inflation 
in  the  participating  countries,  by  taking 
that  amount  of  currency  out  of  circula¬ 
tion  during  this  emergency  period,  and 
later  on,  when  supplies  of  these  strategic 
materials  become  plentiful,  and  the  econ¬ 
omy  of  these  nations  needs  rejuvenation, 
that  money  will  be  put  back  into  circula¬ 
tion.  Mr.  President,  the  proposal  I  have 
submitted  is  a  much  sounder  approach  to 
the  problem  than  is  the  policy  of  apply¬ 
ing  these  counterpart  funds  toward  the 
reduction  of  the  national  debts  of  par¬ 
ticipating  nations.  The  same  objective 
will  be  accomplished,  but  it  will  eliminate 
the  resentment  which  is  bound  to  arise 
among  our  people  when  they  learn  their 
hard-earned  money  is  being  used  to  re¬ 
duce  the  national  debts  of  these  Euro¬ 
pean  nations.  There  will  be  created,  in¬ 
stead,  an  atmosphere  of  cooperation  and 
good  will.  Our  people  will  feel  that, 
whereas  they  are  now  being  called  upon 
to  deplete  our  natural  resources  in  order 
to  help  our  neighbors  in  distress,  later  on 
our  neighbors,  after  they  get  back  on 
their  feet,  will  return  a  portion  of  those 
resources  to  us,  in  the  form  of  strategic 
materials.  That  is  a  form  of  lend-lease 
with  delayed  action  that  will  be  over¬ 
whelmingly  approved  by  our  people,  and 
I  doubt  that  there  will  be  any  genuine 
criticism  from  the  participating  Euro¬ 
pean  nations. 

Mr.  Hoffman,  in  testifying  before  the 
committee,  as  shown  at  page  37  of  the 
hearings,  stated  that  approximately 
$446,000,000  of  counterpart  funds  had 
been  withdrawn  and  used  for  debt  retire¬ 
ment.  On  pages  40-41  of  the  hearings 
appears  a  table  which  gives  a  detailed 
break-down  of  the  counterpart  funds 
which  have  been  expended  through  De¬ 
cember  31,  1948.  According  to  this  table, 
a  total  of  $540,000,000  has  been  used  for 
debt  retirement  and  cancellation,  as 
follows: 

Austria _ - _ $85,  000,  000 

France _ - _  103,  000,  000 

United  Kingdom _  330,  000,  000 

Norway _  22,  200,  000 


Total _  540,  200,  000 

These  funds  were  applied  toward  re¬ 
duction  of  the  debts  of  the  participating 
countries  as  a  means  of  combating  infla¬ 
tion  in  those  countries,  according  to  Mr. 
Hoffman’s  testimony.  I  read  from  page 
58  of  the  hearings : 

In  the  case  of  the  counterpart,  we  are 
charged,  under  the  law,  among  other  things, 
as  Senator  George  brought  out  very  clearly, 
with  bringing  about  a  financial  stability. 
You  can  dissipate  the  value  of  what  we  are 
doing  in  construction  or  anything  else  in  re¬ 
covery  if  you  have  Inflation  in  countries,  so 
we  figured  it  was  a  very  appropriate  use  to 
make  of  those  counterparts  where  you  had, 
as  you  had  in  Great  Britain,  more  money 
than  you  have  goods.  In  other  words,  it  is 
always  a  pressure  on  prices,  which  was  con¬ 
trolled  as  to  prices  yet  the  pressure  was  a 
type  of  pressure  that  you  wanted  to  relieve  if 
you  could,  and  the  best  way  to  relieve  that 
was  to  retire  a  certain  type  of  public  debt, 


with  the  understanding  that  if  the  situation 
reverses  they  would  reborrow  that  amount 
and  the  money  would  be  used  for  purposes 
of  construction. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  substan¬ 
tially  the  same  result  would  be  accom¬ 
plished  in  those  countries  under  the 
terms  of  my  amendment.  A  minimum 
of  25  percent  of  the  counterpart  funds 
would  be  set  aside  for  strategic  materials. 
That  money  would  not  be  spent  unless 
and  until  the  materials  became  available. 
The  ECA  Administrator  can  tie  it  in  with 
the  economic  picture  of  the  nation,  so 
that  there  will  be  a  safeguard  against 
spending  the  money  prematurely  and 
thereby  hindering  the  anti-inflation  pro¬ 
gram.  In  any  event  that  money  would 
be  set  aside  in  the  participating  country’s 
treasury,  out  of  circulation,  and  when 
there  is  a  recession  and  production  of 
materials  exceeded  demand,  the  spend¬ 
ing  of  that  money  will  have  a  more 
wholesome  effect  on  the  economy  of  the 
nation  than  will  Mr.  Hoffman’s  proposal 
that  the  government  reborrow  the  money 
and  spend  it  for  construction  projects. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  say  nothing  fur¬ 
ther  on  the  subject.  I  hope  that  Sena¬ 
tors  will  consider  this  proposal  very 
seriously.  I  understand  it  is  not  the  de¬ 
sire  of  the  majority  leader  to  vote  on  my 
amendment  today.  I  understand  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  [Mr.  Lodge]  is  very  much  in¬ 
terested  in  this  proposal  and  would  like 
to  be  present  when  the  Senate  votes  on 
it.  I  repeat,  that  I  am  very  hopeful  that 
Senators  will  study  my  amendment.  I 
am  asking  for  the  return  of  but  a  small 
part  of  what  we  are  making  available 
to  our  friends.  The  appropriation  ap¬ 
proved  last  year  provided  that  20  per¬ 
cent  of  the  funds  made  available  had 
to  be  in  the  form  of  repayable  loans. 
The  loans  had  to  be  secured  and  became 
the  property  of  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment.  The  loan  provision  has  been 
eliminated  from  the  pending  bill,  and 
the  ECA  Administrator  is  given  a  free 
hand  in  determining  whether  or  not 
loans  should  be  made.  I  am  not  at  all 
impressed  with  the  reasons  given  by  Mr. 
Hoffman.  He  states,  in  effect,  that  loans 
should  not  be  made,  because  they  would, 
in  some  way,  disturb  the  economies  of 
the  nations  which  we  are  striving  to 
assist.  What  about  our  own  economy? 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  which  I  am  proposing  will  not  in 
any  manner  decrease  the  number  of  dol¬ 
lars  we  appropriate  to  carry  on  this  pro¬ 
gram.  It  simply  means  that  at  least  25 
percent,  instead  of  5  percent  as  now 
provided  in  the  law,  will  be  available  to 
us  to  purchase  strategic  materials  which 
we  need  in  this  country,  and  the  rest  of 
the  counterpart  fund,  the  75  percent, 
can  be  used  in  order  to  assist  our  friends 
across  the  seas  in  such  manner  as  may 
be  mutually  agreed  between  our  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  country  in  which  the  fund 
is  deposited. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  whether,  in  view  of  the  econom¬ 
ic  recovery  which  has  occurred  in  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  nations  of  western  Europe 
since  the  ECA  program  was  inaugu¬ 
rated,  he  does  not  feel  that  the  25-per¬ 
cent  minimum  is  a  very  modest  figure. 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  can  be  no 
question  about  it.  Bear  in  mind  that 
this  is  only  a  minimum  of  25  percent  to 
be  set  aside  for  this  purpose.  I  hope  the 
Administrator  will  be  able  to  use  an 
even  greater  portion  of  the  funds  for 
that  purpose.  But,  of  course,  that  is  not 
likely,  because  the  act  now  provides  that 
the  ERP  country  must  agree  to  the  dis¬ 
bursement.  As  I  pointed  out  in  the  early 
part  of  my  remarks,  under  the  so-called 
Bretton  Woods  proposal,  when  we  estab¬ 
lished  the  stabilization  fund,  we  were 
not  supposed  to  give  our  money  away. 
There  was  supposed  to  be  a  fund  created 
to  stabilize  currencies  and  exchange 
dollars  for  the  currencies  of  other  coun¬ 
tries.  What  I  am  trying  to  bring  about  is 
a  kind  of  a  two-way  street,  to  earmark 
a  minimum  of  25  percent  of  the  fund, 
which  we  may  use  to  pay  our  expenses  in 
the  country  involved,  and  to  buy  mate¬ 
rials  which  we  have  dissipated  in  the 
past,  and  which  we  are  going  to  dissipate 
still  further  when  we  embark  on  the 
Atlantic  Pact. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any 
Senator,  I  hope,  that  if  and  when  we 
become  parties  to  the  Atlantic  Pact,  as 
I  am  sure  we  will,  the  next  step  will  be 
for  us  to  dig  down  further  into  our  nat¬ 
ural  resources  and  use  iron  ore,  copper, 
and  other  metals  to  furnish  guns,  tanks, 
airplanes,  and  other  necessary  imple¬ 
ments  of  war  to  the  members  of  the  pact. 
That  is  what  we  are  going  to  be  called 
upon  to  do. 

I  propose  that  we  say  to  the  ECA  na¬ 
tions,  “We  are  going  to  give  you  the  dol¬ 
lars  with  which  to  pay  for  the  program. 
You  put  up  your  francs” — pounds,  or 
whatever  the  currency  is — “put  them  in 
the  bank.  Reserve  at  least  25  percent  of 
this  amount  to  develop  these  strategic 
materials  for  your  use  and  our  use.” 
That  is  what  the  funds  are  to  be  used 
for.  Then,  when  the  time  comes  that 
those  materials  are  available,  they  will 
be  shipped  to  us,  and  we  will  not  have  to 
continue  to  dig  down  unto  our  own 
Treasury.  We  have  reached  the  bottom 
and  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  through  the 
bottom.  Frankly  speaking,  if  we  con¬ 
tinue  to  increase  our  debt  and  continue 
to  impair  our  natural  resources,  the  time 
is  not  far  off  when  our  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing  will  be  reduced  to  the  same  level  as 
that  of  the  people  we  are  trying  to  help. 
I  repeat,  God  pity  the  world  if  that 
comes  about. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  a  further  question.  I  am  sorry 
I  was  called  out  of  the  Chamber  and  was 
unable  to  hear  all  his  very  fine  address. 
I  wonder  if  the  Senator  touched  on  the 
fact  that  today  every  man  and  woman 
in  the  United  States  is  working  one  day 
out  of  three  to  pay  his  or  her  taxes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  did  not  approach 
the  matter  in  that  manner,  but  I  did 
point  out  that  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  United  States  today  owes 
$1,830  to  the  Government.  That  is  their 
share  of  the  debt  burden. 

Mr.  KEM.  Did  the  Senator  point  out 
that  the  average  American  family  is  pay¬ 
ing  $100  a  month  in  taxes? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  not  worked 
out  the  figures. 


Mr.  KEM.  In  view  of  that  situation, 
I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  if  it  is 
not  his  opinion  that  it  is  perfectly  fair 
and  proper  for  us  to  adjust  this  per¬ 
centage,  as  the  conditions  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  which  are  the  beneficiaries  of  the 
plan  improve  as  they  have  been 
improving? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  about  that,  and  if  the  decision 
were  left  to  me  I  would  increase  the  mini¬ 
mum  figure  above  25  percent.  My  rea¬ 
son  for  making  it  a  minimum  25  percent 
was  that  when  we  passed  the  act  last 
year,  20  percent  of  the  funds  appro¬ 
priated  had  to  be  loaned  to  the  partici¬ 
pating  countries.  Since  the  20 -percent 
loan  feature  has  been  eliminated,  I  have 
provided,  instead,  that  at  least  25  per¬ 
cent  of  this  counterpart  fund  shall  be 
reserved  and  used  to  help  France,  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  other  ERP  countries  to 
develop  the  strategic  materials  which 
they  need  and  we  need.  If  this  proposal 
shall  be  adopted,  under  the  act  we  can 
make  contracts  of  20  years’  duration  in 
order  to  obtain  these  much  needed 
resources. 

I  agree  fully  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  that  the  amount  is  a  pittance 
of  what  it  should  be,  but  for  fear  that  if 
the  minimum  percentage  is  raised  too 
high  we  might  not  be  able  to  obtain 
enough  votes  on  the  floor  to  adopt  the 
amendment.  I  am  asking  for  what  I 
think  is  rock  bottom.  I  do  not  see  how  a 
Senator  can  vote  against  such  a  proposal 
as  is  provided  in  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment. 

I  plead  with  my  colleagues  to  vote  for 
the  amendment  and  thereby  assist  our 
country  in  obtaining  much  needed  stra¬ 
tegic  materials. 

Mr.  CAIN.  Mr.  President,  in  his  2 
years  and  3  months  as  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  the  junior 
Senator  from  Washington  has  supported 
in  full,  sometimes  enthusiastically,  some¬ 
times  with  hesitation,  sometimes  reluc¬ 
tantly,  but  always  with  hope,  every  action 
the  Senate  has  taken  to  be  of  rehabili¬ 
tation  and  recovery  assistance  and  aid  to 
Europe  and  the  other  areas  of  the  world. 
Having  lived  throughout  the  world,  I 
have  a  keen  sympathy  and  some  little 
understanding  of  its  trouble,  suffering, 
strife,  and  turmoil.  I  have  lost  none  of 
my  sympathy,  none  of  my  desire  to  be 
of  assistance  to  those  in  need,  none  of 
my  respect  for  the  distinguished  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Connally]  or  for  the  great  senior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Vandenberg] 
who  was  the  chairman  of  that  commit¬ 
tee  in  the  Eightieth  Congress,  nor  have 
I  lost  any  of  my  hope  for  world  recovery, 
yet  I  voted  twice  last  night  in  favor  of 
amendments  which  would  have  reduced 
the  size  of  the  proposed  ECA  authoriza¬ 
tion  which  is  before  us. 

It  can  be  said  by  no  one  that  the 
junior  Senator  from  Washington  repre¬ 
sents  isolationism  in  any  respect,  and 
perhaps,  because  of  this  fact,  there  may 
be  those  who  will  wish  to  examine  the 
reasons  which  caused  me  to  partly  op¬ 
pose  the  program  of  authorization  which 
is  being  so  ably  advanced  on  the  floor 


by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  It 
well  might  be  that  others  will  not  con¬ 
sider  my  reasons  of  restraint  and  reduc¬ 
tion  to  be  valid  or  sound,  though  I  think 
and  believ^  that  they  are.  I  wish  to  sub¬ 
mit  my  thinking  and  some  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  in  question  to  my  colleagues,  f^r 
their  thoughtful  consideration,  while  of¬ 
fering  at  the  same  time  an  amendment 
which  I  hold  to  be  constructive,  well- 
intentioned,  and  designed  to  accomplish 
nothing  less  than  the  best  results  from 
our  continuing  participation  in  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  other  lands.  I  speak  simply  as 
an  American  citizen  who  is  obviously  as 
patriotic  as  any  other  Senator  in  this 
body.  As  I  respect  the  views  and  the 
motives  of  those  who  sought  to  bring  the 
prevailing  debate  on  a  magnificent  ques¬ 
tion  to  a  close  more  than  a  week  ago,  I 
trust  that  my  views,  however  much 
others  may  disagree  with  them,  will  not 
be  held  suspect  as  to  motive  or  construed 
to  be  a  dilatory  action  intended  to  delay 
a  final  vote  on  the  measure  which  con¬ 
fronts  us. 

Mr.  President,  the  vote  on  the  Taft- 
Russell  amendment  clearly  shows  that 
the  Senate,  despite  the  deep  misgivings 
of  many  Senators,  is  not  disposed  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  horizontal  cut  in  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  ERP  extension.  One  reason  for 
this  indisposition  is  plain:  It  is  impossi¬ 
ble  through  the  process  of  debate  closely 
to  examine  this  enormously  complicated 
proposition. 

Individual  Senators  have  devoted 
many  weeks  to  personal  examination  of 
the  materials  on  European  aid  which 
they  were  able  to  secure.  With  patient 
and  painstaking  care  they  have  brought 
to  the  Senate  floor  the  results  of  their 
labor.  But,  despite  all  their  efforts,  they 
have  been  to  a  considerable  extent  frus¬ 
trated  in  their  hope  of  analyzing  the 
ERP  extension  bill. 

There  are  two  principal  reasons  for 
this  frustration.  In  the  first  place  these 
individual  Senators  have  not  had  access 
to-  all  the  information.  They  have  been 
forced  to  bridge  gaps  simply  because  in¬ 
formation  either  was  not  forthcoming  or 
because  the  information  given  was  so 
confused  that  it  baffled  analysis.  In  the 
second  place,  no  matter  how  carefully 
Senators  have  set  forth  their  views  and 
matured  convictions,  the  heavy  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  traffic  which  duty  lays  upon 
the  Senate  made  it  impossible  for  the 
full  strength  of  the  Chamber  to  be  pres¬ 
ent  as  this  truly  vital  question  was 
thrown  open  to  debate. 

Therefore,  since  it  is  clear  that  hori¬ 
zontal  cuts  in  authorization  are  out  of 
the  question,  the  burden  of  the  analysis 
must  inescapably  be  assumed  by  the  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee  of  the  Senate. 
This  will,  indeed,  be  a  heavy  burden,  and 
I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  the  commit¬ 
tee  should  not  be  forced  to  assume  also 
the  burden  of  an  authorization.  The 
technicalities  of  authorization  we  well 
understand,  but  in  the  public  mind  an 
authorization  binds  the  Appropriations 
Committee  in  advance. 

In  this  situation  what  is  our  plain  re¬ 
sponsibility?  From  my  viewpoint  it  is 
that  we  must  see  to  it  that  the  ECA  is 
provided  with  funds  that  will  carry  them 
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along,  unimpeded,  until  the  30th  of  this 
coming  June.  That  we  may  authorize 
at  once,  From  my  point  of  view,  we  not 
only  may  but  we  ought  to  make  such  an 
authorization  at  once  in  the  hope  that 
the  Appropriations  Committee  will 
promptly  act  on  the  authorization.  But 
the  sum  required  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1950,  15  months  from  now,  is 
another  matter.  I  therefore  suggest  that 
the  size  of  this  sum  be  left  completely  in 
abeyance  until  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee  has  had  an  opportunity,  and  a  full 
opportunity,  and  a  thorough  and  a 
searching  opportunity,  to  examine  much 
more  closely  than  anyone  has  been  able 
to  do  up  to  date,  the  needs  of  ECA  for 
the  coming  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  and 
ask  to  have  read  an  amendment  on  this 
subject,  which  I  offer  for  myself  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Bridges!. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hol¬ 
land  in  the  chair) .  The  clerk  will  state 
the  proposed  amendment  for  informa¬ 
tion  only. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  5, 
line  16,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  all 
after  “1949”  through  page  6,  line  13. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  desire  to  have  the  proposed 
amendment  printed  and  to  have  it  lie 
on  the  table? 

Mr.  CAIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Washington  would  appreciate 
that  being  done,  so  that  a  vote  on  the 
proposal  may  be  held  in  abeyance  until 
the  first  of  r^ext  week  when  the  co¬ 
author  of  the  amendment,  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Bridges]  shall 
have  returned  to  Washington. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  that  will  be  done. 

Mr.  CAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know  that  I  am  correct,  but  I  have  a 
feeling  that  our  Nation  may  very  shortly 
be  confronted  with  a  deficit  fiscal  situ¬ 
ation.  If  that  assumption  shall  prove  to 
be  correct,  there  are  only  two  solutions 
possible.  One  is,  in  the  future,  to  resort 
to  deficit  financing,  as  on  occasions  in 
the  past  we  have  been  required  to  do. 
That  to  my  mind  would  be  ruinous  to 
the  future  welfare  and  the  best  interests 
of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
United  States.  The  other  solution  would 
be  to  increase  taxes  in  order  to  enable 
us  to  satisfy  our  obligations  and  main¬ 
tain  a  balanced  budget.  Again,  from  my 
point  of  view  I  think  additional  taxes  in 
the  coming  months  would  simply  con¬ 
stitute  a  further  burden  upon  the  pres¬ 
ent  burden  which  in  itself,  under  pre¬ 
vailing  tax  schedules,  is  too  heavy  for 
the  ultimate  well-being  of  the  average 
American.  We  ought  to  be  as  careful  as 
we  can  not  to  place  the  Nation  in  such 
a  position  that  it  must  be  financed 
through  deficit  means,  or  by  increased 
taxes  in  any  considerable  amount. 

Mr.  President,  it  so  happened  that  on 
the  24th  day  of  February  1947  the  junior 
Senator  from  Washington  made,  as  he 
recalls  so  vividly  now,  his  first  speech, 
or  an  effort  at  a  speech,  on  the  floor  of 
the  United  States  Senate.  At  that  time 
there  was  pending  a  budget-reduction 
question.  There  were  those  among  the 


Senators — and  I  belonged  to  their  school 
of  thought — who  in  1947,  2  years  ago, 
thought  we  should  do  something  rather 
drastic  about  cutting  the  budget  as  it 
then  was  before  the  Senate  and  the 
House  and  the  country.  I  was  only  one 
of  a  number  of  Senators  in  that  year, 
1947,  who  thought  this  country  would  be 
the  more  healthy  and  the  more  solvent, 
not  only  in  1947,  but  in  projected  years 
ahead,  if  in  1947  we  had  been  able  to 
establish  more  effective  ways  by  which 
to  reduce  our  national  budget  through 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  all  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  that  it  is 
important — perhaps  it  is  not — that  the 
junior  Senator  from  Washington  in  sup¬ 
porting  that  domestic  $6,000,000,000  cut 
2  years  ago  had  some  very  good  reasons 
for  his  decision. 

For  the  purpose  of  partly  clarifying 
my  own  thinking  in  1949,  I  desire  to  re¬ 
state  some  of  the  reasons  which  2  years 
ago  seemed  to  justify  a  move  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  hard-headed  economy.  I  re¬ 
member  saying,  2  years  ago,  that  I  was 
for  the  cut  in  question  because  I  recog¬ 
nized  a  vast  dollar  difference  between 
what  Government  must  have  to  be  effec¬ 
tive  and  what  it  naturally  enough,  be¬ 
cause  of  its  paternalistic  character, 
wants  in  order  to  accomplish  its  myriad 
activities,  purposes,  and  enterprises. 

Mr.  President,  with  reference  to  that 
reason  I  was  thinking  about  our  own  do¬ 
mestic  economy.  But  I  want  to  suggest 
that  there  is  very  little  difference  be¬ 
tween  governments  abroad  and  our 
Government  at  home  insofar  as  pater¬ 
nalism  is  concerned  and  the  desires  of 
the  respective  governments  to  get  just  as 
much  as  they  can  from  the  people  of  the 
world,  who  pay  the  bill. 

I  had  another  reason  for  voting  for 
that  budget  reduction  2  years  ago,  Mr. 
President,  and  I  stated  it  in  this  way 
“because  I  feel  no  real  or  solid  assurance 
that  our  present  high  level  of  national 
income  will  long  continue.”  I  do  not 
know  what  our  national-income  figures 
for  the  present  fiscal  year  will  be,  but  I 
have  good  reason  to  believe  that  they 
will  be  less  than  they  were  2  years  ago, 
and  because  the  national  income  will  be 
less  this  year,  and  probably  still  less  in 
the  year  to  come,  it  will  become  increas¬ 
ingly  difficult  for  this  country  to  finance 
and  satisfy  its  obligations  at  home  and 
abroad. 

My  third  reason  2  years  ago  for  sup¬ 
porting  a  reduction  in  a  national  do¬ 
mestic  budget  was  this: 

I  was  one,  and  am  one,  of  those  who  con¬ 
ceive  that  the  national  debt  is,  sir,  an  obliga¬ 
tion,  and  not  the  figment  of  anybody’s 
imagination.  Our  national  debt  must  be 
either  retired  or  repudiated.  Over  the  long 
pull  there  is  no  middle  course.  It  is  free¬ 
dom  on  the  one  hand,  or  outright  feudalism 
on  the  other. 

The  fourth  of  several  more  reasons  to 
support  an  economic  proposal  2  years  ago 
was  that  I  believed  then,  as  I  now  believe, 
that  prevailing  tax  burdens,  if  long  con¬ 
tinued,  will  further  destroy  American 
enthusiasm  and  incentive,  without  which 
we  as  a  nation  would  become  as  helpless 
and  futile  as  other  peoples  have  become 
who  struggle  only  for  the  state. 


I  concluded  my  remarks  on  the  budget- 
reduction  problem  2  years  ago  by  recom¬ 
mending  and  urging  an  equality  of  sacri¬ 
fice;  and  I  plead  for  it  now. 

With  reference  to  what  took  place  on 
this  floor  2  years  ago,  I  suggested  that 
the  junior  Senator  from  Washington  was 
a  western  Senator,  and  therefore  could 
more  selfishly  benefit  from  the  great 
number  of  tax  dollars  which  were  to  be 
appropriated  by  his  Government,  because 
the  development,  expansion  plans,  pro¬ 
grams,  dreams,  and  aspirations  of  the 
West  are  far  greater,  in  most  instances, 
than  are  those  of  the  East.  But  the  sug¬ 
gestion  was  made  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  Washington  and  by  a  number  of 
other  Senators  from  all  sections  of  the 
country  that  it  was  about  time  for  us  to 
begin  to  recognize  and  share  an  equality 
of  sacrifice  in  order  that  America  might 
live  within  its  means  and  be  healthy  and 
solvent,  and  bring  peace,  happiness,  and 
stability  not  only  to  itself,  but  to  our 
friends  everywhere  in  lands  across  the 
seas. 

I  am  struck  with  the  phrase  “an  equal¬ 
ity  of  sacrifice,”  because  to  me  it  means 
something  like  this:  Only  a  few  short 
days  ago  in  the  great  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  it  was  thought  wise  to  say  to 
the  people  west  of  the  Mississippi,  with 
reference  to  their  determination  that 
that  section  of  the  country  should  grow 
and  expand  and  increase  its  power  facili¬ 
ties — for  there  are  power  shortages  in 
this  day  and  year,  and  most  of  them  exist 
wrest  of  the  Mississippi  River — “Yes; 
your  programs  are  desirable;  they  are 
needed,  and  we  want  to  help  you;  but 
this  year  we  cannot  go  beyond  the  point 
of  85  percent  of  what  the  President  has 
recommended.” 

As  I  understand  it,  with  reference  to 
power  production,  the  construction  of 
dams,  and  reclamation  projects,  the 
House  of  Representatives  reduced  ap¬ 
propriations  for  those  purposes  15  per¬ 
cent  across  the  board.  I  am  not  too  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  situation  and  the  rea¬ 
sons  which  motivated  the  committees  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  there¬ 
fore  I  am  not  qualified  to  say  whether 
they  did  right  or  wrong;  but  I  have  a 
right  to  assume  that  members  of  the 
committees  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  having  jurisdiction  knew  exactly 
what  they  were  doing  when  they  made 
horizontal  reductions  of  15  percent,  and 
that  those  reductions  were  made  because 
there  is  a  prevailing  need  for  sacrifice 
and  for  economy.  If  that  assumption 
proves  to  be  correct,  I  raise  the  question 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  if  it  is  not 
proper  to  ask  the  nations  across  the  seas 
whom  we  seek  to  help  if  they  will  not 
recognize  and  share  an  equality  of  sac¬ 
rifice.  If  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  be 
short  at  home  it  might  well  be  necessary 
for  us  to  be  somewhat  short  with  our 
grants  abroad. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CAIN.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
gather  from  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington  that  he  believes  that 
we  in  the  Senate  should  watch  the  eco- 
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nomic  table,  and  try  as  best  we  can  to 
find  out  what  Is  to  happen  in  the  future 
before  we  launch  upon  an  expenditure 
so  large  as  this.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CAIN.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  understands  precisely 
what  I  have  endeavored  to  say,  that 
without  better  knowledge  than  we  have 
at  the  present  time  with  reference  to 
how  far  we  ought  to  go  in  our  commit¬ 
ments  abroad  we  should  proceed  with 
caution. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
That  being  so,  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  a  further  question.  In  my  State 
at  the  present  time  the  great  textile  in¬ 
dustry  is  operating  3  days  a  week,  where¬ 
as  only  a  year  ago  it  was  operating  5  or 
6  days  a  week.  Moreover,  instead  of 
operating  with  three  shifts,  a  great  many 
of  the  mills  are  operating  with  only  two 
shifts.  Does  not  that  mean  that  in  the 
near  future  the  income  of  those  cor¬ 
porations  will  be  greatly  reduced? 

Mr.  CAIN.  I  think  that  is  a  very  logi¬ 
cal  assumption. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  a  further 
i  question.  In  practically  every  warehouse 
in  my  State  there  are  stored  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  cloth  which  cannot  be  sold  at 
the  present  time.  What  effect  will  that 
have  upon  the  textile  industry  of  my 
State? 

Mr.  CAIN.  Although  I  know  nothing 
about  the  details  of  that  particular  in¬ 
dustry,  the  industry  in  question  might 
be  wrecked.  In  that  case  it  would  add 
nothing  to  the  national  income.  It 
therefore  follows  that  it  would  be  that 
much  more  difficult  for  America  to  meet 
its  obligations  if  we  assume  that  the  na¬ 
tional  income  will  remain  at  its  present 
level. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  one  fur¬ 
ther  question  in  connection  with  the  aid 
which  we  are  sending  to  the  countries 
overseas.  Is  it  not  true  that  last  year  we 
shipped  overseas  approximately  60  per¬ 
cent  of  our  textile  machinery,  even  with 
conditions  existing  such  as  I  have  pic¬ 
tured  to  the  Senator? 

Mr.  CAIN.  I  understand  that  pres¬ 
ently  a  very  large  percentage  of  textile 
machinery  and  equipment  is  going  over¬ 
seas. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Does  that  seem  to  be  of  any  help  to  busi¬ 
ness  in  America? 

Mr.  CAIN.  The  only  thing  I  can  sug¬ 
gest  to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
is  that  I  share  his  concern  and  distress. 
I  am  not  familiar  with  his  attitude  to¬ 
ward  the  program  for  aid  to  Europe. 
My  own  attitude  is  very  clear  to  me.  I 
want  to  help  in  bringing  about  recovery 
and  reestablishing  normalcy  in  Europe 
to  the  greatest  possible  extent.  But, 
first,  I  desire  to  make  as  certain  as  I  can 
that  we  remain  vigorous  and  strong  at 
home,  in  order  that,  over  a  long  period 
of  years,  we  shall  have  an  opportunity 
to  be  of  assistance  to  others  without 
wrecking  the  institution  to  which  the  en¬ 
tire  world  now  looks  for  assistance  and 
relief.  It  is  the  only  place  it  can  look. 

Mr.  President,  on  that  occasion  2  years 
ago,  when  I  tried  my  hand  for  the  first 
time  in  a  very  brief  presentation  of  the 


budget-reduction  problem  and  question, 

I  concluded  by  saying  this — I  think  it  is 
still  true;  and  I  hope  I  have  reason  to 
believe  it  will  be  true  for  as  long  a  time 
as  I  remain  in  the  Senate  or  in  public 
life: 

Mr.  President,  the  soundness  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  dollar  is  a  prize  and  goal  worth  fighting 
for.  The  dollar  is  worth  only  what  it  will 
purchase.  That  it  buys  so  little  today  is 
no  compliment  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  In  joining  with  other  Senators  who 
support  the  proposed  $6,000,000,000  budget 
cut  I  give  evidence  of  my  individual  faith  in 
the  willingness  of  the  American  people  to 
make  sacrifices  today  which  will  retain  for 
our  tomorrows  a  free  and  solvent  opportunity 
for  all. 

The  only  contribution  I  can  make  to 
the  prevailing  debate,  Mr.  President,  is 
to  continue  to  raise  the  question,  first, 
whether  we  are  granting  our  aid  to  the 
European  countries  in  the  very  best  pos¬ 
sible  way;  and,  second,  whether  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  for  us  to  make  substantial  cuts  in 
that  aid,  if  similar  cuts  are  necessary 
and  required  in  this  country,  to  the  end 
that  the  vigor  of  our  economy  will  per¬ 
mit  us  to  do  more  for  Europe  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  in  the  future,  rather 
than  less — for  the  prospect  that  we  may 
have  to  do  less  frightens  me. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CAIN.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  On  page  11  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  report  I  notice  that  Portgual  was 
given  no  aid  by  us  in  the  year  1948-49, 
but  for  the  year  1949-50  Portugal  has  re¬ 
quested  $100,600,000,  and  is  supposed,  as 
I  understand  from  the  table  used  in  the 
ECA  report,  to  get  $10,000,000.  Will  the 
Senator  explain  to  me  on  what  basis 
Portugal,  a  neutral  nation  during,  the 
war  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  one  which  did 
not  suffer  during  the  war,  is  to  receive 
some  of  the  money  we  are  providing  for 
European  recovery;  and,  if  so,  why  she 
needs  it  this  year,  although  she  did  not 
need  it  last  year? 

Mr.  CAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  I 
could  answer  adequately  the  Senator’s 
question,  but  I  cannot  do  so.  I  hope  he 
will  pose  that  question  to  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  that  I  shall  have  the  comple¬ 
mentary  opportunity  to  be  here  at  the 
time  when  that  question  is  discussed. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  had  occasion  to 
examine  briefly  the  testimony  of  the  va¬ 
rious  witnesses  before  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  on  the  question  of  the 
extension  of  this  European  aid  program. 
From  that  examination  and  from  the  in¬ 
formation  which  I  have  been  able  to  ob¬ 
tain  otherwise,  I  do  not  understand  that 
a  clear  and  .precise  account  has  been 
given  us  as  to  what  is  occurring  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  I  admit  that  the  subject  is  terrify¬ 
ingly  complex,  with  many  baffling 
phases;  but  I  am  seriously  disturbed  by 
the  sharp  contradictions  which  appear 
in  the  words  and  actions  of  officials  con¬ 
nected  with  the  United  States  and  Euro¬ 
pean  phases  of  the  program.  I  submit 
in  all  good  conscience  that  we  should  not 
be  asked  to  authorize  this  immense  sum 
without  first  making  a  thorough-going 
examination  of  the  whole  proposition, 
with  much  more  resultant  clarification 
than  we  have  yet  received. 


In  plain  terms,  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  important  things  which  I  should 
like  to  know  is  whether  the  European- 
aid  policy  now  being  pursued  by  the 
United  States  is  likely  to  make  a  stronger 
western  Europe  by  1952.  I  think  every 
American  citizen,  wherever  he  or  she  may 
live,  wishes  to  have  an  adequate  answer 
to  that  question.  Perhaps  the  answer  is 
available.  If  it  is,  I  merely  wish  someone 
to  tell  me  where  it  can  be  obtained,  be¬ 
cause  I  have  not  found,  from  what  is 
admittedly  an  abbreviated  study  of  this 
problem,  any  assurance  whatever  that  by 
1952  we  shall  have  achieved  what  so  many 
persons  presently  say  will  be  achieved, 
namely,  full  recovery  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe.  If  it  is  not  going  to  be  achieved 
by  1952,  we  likewise  should  know  that,  so 
that  we  can  plan  accordingly.  Will  we  by 
1952  have  helped  to  accomplish  construc¬ 
tive,  fundamental  changes  in  Europe,  or 
is  our  policy  liable  to  leave  Europe  in 
1952,  at  the  termination  of  the  Marshall 
plan,  substantially  where  it  was  when  we 
began  in  1947? 

For  example,  I  w,onder  whether  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska,  who  sits  on  my 
right  at  the  moment,  has  any  real  con¬ 
viction  as  to  whether  by  1952  Europe  will 
be  fundamentally  better  off  or  worse  off. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CAIN.  I  am  pleased  to  yield. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Before  that  question 
is  answered,  I  think  I  might  suggest  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Washing¬ 
ton  that  if  we  assume  that  Europe  will  be 
no  better  off  by  1952  or  will  be  only  half¬ 
way  better  off,  then  I  think,  we  should 
consider  what  the  continuing  program 
will  be.  Will  we  then  extend  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  another  4  years,  or  are  we  to 
go  on  continuously,  year  after  year,  at¬ 
tempting  to  remedy  the  deficit  dollar  bal¬ 
ances  of  these  European  countries?  That 
is  one  of  the  problems  which  I  think 
should  be  considered,  and  it  was  consid¬ 
ered  in  connection  with  the  authoriza¬ 
tion-reduction  amendment  which  was 
offered. 

Although  the  program  is  asked  to  be 
authorized  for  only  1  year,  in  each  case, 
and  although  we  are  told  by  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee  that  there  is  no  obligation  beyond 
the  year,  yet  it  is  my  feeling  that  the 
European  countries  have  planned  on  a 
4-year  program.  So  in  connection  with 
amendments  to  reduce  the  amount  of  the 
authorization,  such  as  the  amendments 
offered  last  night — not  only  my  own 
amendment  but  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Ohio — I  think  it  is 
vital  that  some  reduction  be  made  in  the 
authorizations  and  appropriations  under 
this  plan  for  the  countries  of  Europe,  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  by  a  token  re¬ 
duction  to  let  them  know  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  will  terminate  within  4  years,  and 
will  be  reduced,  if  possible,  so  that  they 
will  not  plan  for  more  and  more  ECA 
aid  in  the  future  in  the  event  their  re¬ 
covery  has  not  been  achieved  at  the  end 
of  the  4-year  program. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CAIN.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield; 
but  first  I  should  like  to  acknowledge 
my  gratefulness  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  for  his  question;  and  in  brief 
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response  to  it,  I  should  like  to  say  that  I 
am  trying  to  find  out  where  we  are  going, 
if  anywhere,  beyond  1952.  I  think  it  is 
probably  safe  to  assume — I  feel  this  way, 
and  I  believe  many  other  Senators  do, 
too — that  if  we  thought  our  objectives 
would  be  fully  achieved  by  1952,  as  Amer¬ 
icans  we  would  be  delighted  to  continue 
our  sacrifices  so  as  actually  to  put  the 
nations  of  Europe  on  their  feet.  But  if 
what  we  are  actually  doing  is  making 
permanent  our  operations  in  Europe,  I 
think  now,  rather  than  in  1952,  is  the 
time  to  begin  to  be  worried  about  that, 
so  that  we  can  accumulate,  if  possible, 
the  reserves  and  resources  with  which 
we  may  expect  to  be  able  to  continue 
those  operations. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Washington  whether  he 
has  in  mind  that  a  pertinent  answer  to 
the  pertinent  question  he  has  asked  has 
apparently  been  furnished  by  the  OEEC, 
the  high  council  of  the  participating 
European  countries.  In  the  discussion 
yesterday  the  distinguished  senior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Vandenberg]  had 
this  to  say,  as  shown  on  page  3750  of  the 
Congressional  Record: 

One  evening  a  few  months  ago  I  had  the 
privilege  of  sitting  with  the  high  council  of 
the  OEEC.  The  council  consisted  of  the  top 
economic  experts  from  various  countries. 
They  very  frankly  said  that  evening  that  in 
1952  the  participating  countries  probably 
would  fall  $2,000,000,000  or  $3,000,000,000 
short  of  the  objective — 

Does  the  Senator  have  that  very  pre¬ 
cise  statement  in  mind? 

Mr.  CAIN.  I  am  familiar  with  the  pre¬ 
ciseness  of  the  actual  statement  to  which 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  has  just  re¬ 
ferred,  and  I  myself  wish  to  reflect  upon 
it  a  little  further. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  whether  he  thinks  that  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  that  high  council,  the  OEEC,  is  at 
least  very  pertinent  in  connection  with 
the  important  question  the  Senator  from 
Washington  has  raised. 

Mr.  CAIN.  I  do,  indeed,  I  may  say  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  further  whether  it  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  from  the  hearings  before  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  such  high  economic  authori¬ 
ties  as  Prof.  Seymour  D.  Harris,  of  Har¬ 
vard  University,  are  of  the  same  opinion? 

Mr.  CAIN.  I  may  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri,  that  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  KEM.  Is  it  not  also  the  opinion 
of  hard-headed  businessmen,  such  as 
the  members  of  the  Board  of  Commerce 
of  Detroit? 

Mr.  CAIN.  Exactly. 

Mr-  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska? 

Mr.  CAIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  listened  very  atten¬ 
tively  to  the  first  part  of  the  presenta¬ 
tion  by  the  Senator  from  Washington. 
The  question  propounded  to  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate  is,  as  I  understand — 
and  I  ask  if  this  is  not  the  purport  of 
the  argument  to  date — that  the  budget 


this  year  will  require  an  expenditure 
of  from  $5,000,000,000  to  $6,000,000,000 
more  than  our  tax  collections  from  all 
sources?  The  Senator  from  Washing¬ 
ton  has  propounded  to  the  Senate  this 
question,  “IWiat  are  we  to  do?  Are  we 
to  increase  tax  rates,  or  are  we  going  to 
resort  to  deficit  financing?”  Is  that  a 
correct  statement? 

Mr.  CAIN.  The  Senator  has  defined 
my  position  rather  well.  I  have  said 
that  if  we  continue  the  course  we  seem 
to  be  following,  we  shall  be  faced  with 
a  deficit.  We  can  meet  the  situation 
either  by  deficit  financing  or  by  an  in¬ 
crease  in  taxes,  and  the  junior  Senator 
from  Washington  is  opposed  to  both 
methods.  The  junior  Senator  from 
Washington  is  suggesting  that  we  con¬ 
sider  whether  it  is  possible  to  live  within 
our  income  while  at  the  same  time  ex¬ 
tending  a  reasonable  amount  of  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  countries  overseas,  as  well  as 
doing  a  good  job  domestically. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  CAIN.  The  Senator  from  Wash¬ 
ington  is  glad  to  yield  for  any  question. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Does  the  Senator  feel 
that  if  the  tax  schedules  are  raised  so 
that  the  $5,000,000,000  or  $6,000,000,000 
more  may  be  paid  as  we  go,  on  an  annual 
basis,  it  will  have  a  depressing  influence 
upon  the  business  of  this  country?  The 
Senator  has  raised  a  question  as  to 
whether  our  national  income  will  remain 
at  the  present  level. 

Mr.  CAIN.  I  have  previously  men¬ 
tioned  that  in  my  opinion  if  taxes  are  to 
be  increased  to  any  substantial  degree  it 
will  further  injure  the  incentive  of  Amer¬ 
ican  industry  and  its  workers,  with  a  re¬ 
sulting  handicap  to  all  business. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  It  would  result  not 
only  in  a  loss  of  business  but  also  in  a 
loss  of  employment;  would  it  not? 

Mr.  CAIN.  That  is  true,  from  this  Sen¬ 
ator’s  point  of  view. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  CAIN.  Certainly. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  am  interested  in  the 
observations  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Washington  and  also  the  observations 
made  by  the  Senator  from  South  Caro¬ 
lina  a  few  moments  ago.  What  effect  is 
the  ECA  program  going  to  have  on  the 
textile  industry  of  this  country?  I  may 
ask  the  Senator  whether  he  heard  the 
observations  made  last  night  in  the  col¬ 
loquy  between  the  Senator  from  Maine 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  rel¬ 
ative  to  the  effect  it  has  already  had 
throughout  New  England? 

Mr.  CAIN.  I  am  not  an  authority  on 
the  textile  industry,  though  other  Sena¬ 
tors  have  stated  in  their  own  time  that 
the  industry  is  in  dire  straits,  with  ref¬ 
erence  particularly,  as  I  understand,  to 
portions  of  New  England  and  with  re¬ 
spect  to  certain  areas  in  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  The  point  I  wanted  to 
raise  with  the  Senator  in  the  form  of  a 
question  is  that  the  problem  respecting 
exports  is,  first,  that  the  purchase  of 
wool  itself  under  the  ECA  program  has 
given  a  tremendous  advantage  to  the 
fabricators  in  Britain  over  the  textile 
producers  of  New  England  and  the  south¬ 
ern  section  of  the  United  States,  where 


so  many  people  are  employed  and  there 
is  such  high  production  at  the  present 
time.  I  wanted  to  ask  the  Senator  this 
question:  Agreeing  that  we  believe  in 
the  objectives  of  the  ECA  program,  yet  if 
we  are  to  continue  the  policy  under 
which  ECA  is  presently  operated  with 
reference  to  the  purchase  by  the  United 
Kingdom  of  wool  to  be  fabricated  into 
textiles  and  returned  to  the  dollar  areas, 
in  addition  to  the  impact  as  a  result  of 
the  increase  in  taxes,  what  does  the  Sen¬ 
ator  think  would  be  the  effect  on  the  tex¬ 
tile  industry  of  this  country? 

Mr.  CAIN.  I  may  say  that  from  what 
I  know  it  would  be  very  unfortunate. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Has  the  Senator  re¬ 
ceived  a  copy  of  the  European  recovery 
program  report  published  by  the  United 
Kingdom? 

Mr.  CAIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  wondered  whether 
the  Senator  had  that  in  view.  I  know 
there  is  a  mass  of  information  contained 
in  that  report  which  we  should  read,  in 
order  to  become  thoroughly  informed  on 
all  the  problems  which  may  arise  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  appropriation.  I  refer 
particularly  to  page  63  of  the  report. 
I  ask  the  Senator  is  not  the  situation 
so  acute  at  this  moment  that  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Massachusetts  said  it  will  be 
necessary  to  do  something  about  it,  and 
that  you  will  have  to  do  something  about 
it  in  South  Carolina,  as  well  as  in  New 
England?  I  should  like  to  call  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senator  from  Washing¬ 
ton  and  also  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  and  ask  whether  they  have  read 
in  the  report  what  the  goal  is,  not  only 
at  present  but  for  the  life  of  the  ECA 
program,  so  far  as  exports  and  imports 
of  the  United  Kingdom  are  concerned? 

Mr.  CAIN.  No;  I  have  not  as  yet.  I 
intend  to  review  the  report. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  may  suggest  this  to 
the  Senator,  in  the  form  of  a  ques¬ 
tion — 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
would  like  to  suggest  to  Senators  that 
to  address  a  Senator  in  the  second  per¬ 
son  is  a  violation  of  the  rules  of  the 
Senate.  The  Chair  has  tried  to  empha¬ 
size  that  several  times.  The  Chair  real¬ 
izes  it  is  a  habit  easy  to  acquire. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
may  say  to  the  President,  I  was  address¬ 
ing  two  Senators,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  and  the  junior  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  and  asking  whether  they 
had  the  report  to  which  reference  was 
made.  I  believe  the  report  contains  in¬ 
formation  which  will  not  only  answer  the 
question  raised  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  but  it  should  be 
analyzed  by  every  other  Senator.  A  read¬ 
ing  of  the  report  shows  that  in  the  Brit¬ 
ish  view  this  is  not  a  short  program. 
They  intend  to  increase  their  exports  80 
percent  above  the  1939  level.  That  means 
exports  to  the  United  States  will  increase 
approximately  100  percent  before  they 
get  through  with  the  ECA  program,  under 
which  we  are  now  contributing  in  the 
form  of  grants,  in  order  to  give  them  free 
dollars  to  use  in  the  dollar  areas.  I  sug¬ 
gest  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  when  he  has  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  reflection,  he  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion,  will  it  have  an  impact  upon  taxes, 
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with  the  resultant  loss  in  national  in¬ 
come,  which  will  strike  at  the  very  sta¬ 
bility  of  our  Government?  What  will  the 
impact  be  when  the  imports  to  which  I 
have  referred  come  back  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  to  be  sold  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  the  products  of  our  domestic 
firms,  when  their  taxes  are  increased, 
when  business  has  slumped,  and  when 
we  are,  if  you  please,  at  the  mercy  not 
only  of  the  textile  fabricators  who  can 
undersell  us  because  of  lower  standards 
of  living  and  because  of  lower  costs? 
What  will  happen  in  the  future,  for  ex¬ 
ample  by  1952,  if  we  lose  to  other  nations 
the  markets  we  now  have’ 

Mr.  CAIN.  I  think  it  is  a  reasonable 
assumption  that  if  there  are  imported 
into  the  United  States  huge  quantities  of 
goods  which  undersell  the  products  of  our 
competitive  industrial  structure,  our 
economy  which  has  brought  so  much  to 
America  and  has  offered  so  much  to  for¬ 
eign  lands  can  collapse  and  be  wrecked.  I 
think  all  we  are  really  doing  in  the  course 
of  the  debate  is  to  raise  seriously  ques¬ 
tions  which  concern  us,  in  the  hope  that 
the  committees  having  jurisdiction  of  the 
subject  will  make  it  their  business  to 
secure  detailed  answers,  which  should  be 
carefully  scrutinized,  and  if  necessary 
preventive  measures  should  be  adopted 
so  as  to  avoid  getting  ourselves  first  into 
serious  trouble  and  then  trying  to  work 
our  way  out  of  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  asked  a  question, 
and  I  should  like  to  repeat  it  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  continuity: 

Is  our  policy  liable  to  leave  Europe  in 
1952,  at  the  termination  of  the  Marshall 
plan,  substantially  where  it  was  in  1947? 

What  would  that  mean?  We  keep  on 
forgetting,  I  think,  this  aspect  of  the 
subject.  It  would  mean  trade  balances 
out  of  gear,  budgets  unbalanced,  cur¬ 
rencies  inflated,  inter-European  trade 
dammed  up,  and  with  social  unrest  and 
upheaval  threatening  on  every  hand. 
These  are  questions  to  which  the  Con¬ 
gress  must  have  answers,  and  they  are 
most  certainly  questions  which  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  has  not,  so  far,  seen  fit  to 
answer. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  when  General 
Marshall  made  his  famous  offer  of  aid 
to  Europe  in  his  Harvard  speech  of  June 
5,  1947,  he  said: 

Any  assistance  which  this  country  may 
render  in  the  future  should  provide  a  cure 
rather  than  a  palliative. 

“A  cure  rather  than  a  palliative”  were 
the  words,  and  joint  action  was  declared 
to  be  essential. 

Well,  the  western  European  nations — 
with  Iceland,  western  Germany,  and 
Tux-key  thrown  in — agreed  to  act  jointly, 
had  numerous  consultations,  and  made 
a  lot  of  plans  and  finally,  in  April  1948, 
Congress  passed  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1948  and  later  appropriated 
$5,055,000,000. 

I  want  it  understood,  Mr.  President, 
that  although  I  was  concerned  a  year 
ago,  I  voted  “yea”  on  the  authorization, 
and  then  on  the  appropriation,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  today  I  have  no  apology  to  make 
for  either  one  of  those  votes.  I  wonder 
if  we  can  this  year  do  a  much  better  job 
than  we  did  a  year  ago. 


This  act  declared  that  “mindful  of  the 
advantages  which  the  United  States  has 
enjoyed  through  the  existence  of  a  large 
domestic  market  with  no  trade  barriers, 
and  believing  that  similar  advantages 
can  accrue  to  the  countries  of  Europe,  it 
is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  encourage  these 
countries  through  a  joint  organization  to 
exert  sustained  common  efforts  as  set 
forth  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  of 
European  Economic  Cooperation  signed 
at  Paris  on  September  22,  1947,  which 
will  speedily  achieve  that  economic  co¬ 
operation  in  Europe  which  is  essential 
for  lasting  peace  and  prosperity.” 

I  consider  those  words  to  be  brave  and 
noble,  indeed. 

The  aid  having  been  authoi’ized,  the 
several  European  countries  met  in  Paris 
again  and  on  April  16,  1948,  signed  what 
was  called  a  Convention  for  Eui’opean 
Economic  Cooperation.  They  thei’e 
agreed  to  join  together  to  make  the 
fullest  collective  use  of  their  individual 
capacities  and  to  undertake  the  elab¬ 
oration  and  execution  of  a  joint  recovery 
program. 

There  was  some  shai'p  questioning  in 
the  Senate  last  year  about  the  amounts 
of  the  aid  authox-ized. 

I  remember  those  questions,  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  and  how  searching  they  were.  But 
the  heai’tfelt  plea  was  made:  “Do  not 
haggle.  Grant  the  money.  Give  the 
program  a  chance.  A  year  hence,  when 
the  next  installment  of  aid  is  asked  for, 
then  Congress  can  make  the  most  search¬ 
ing  inquiry.”  So  we  granted  the  aid, 
passed  the  bill,  and  wished  the  great 
enterprise  good  luck  and  Godspeed. 

Mr.  President,  that  year  has  now  gone 
by.  The  new  installment  of  aid  is  being 
demanded.  But  where  is  the  searching 
inquii-y  of  what  has  been  done?  It  is  no 
place.  We  have  not  had  any  searching 
inquiry.  I  propose  that  we  make  one, 
starting  here  and  now.  I  say  this,  not 
as  one  inimical  to  the  idea  of  European 
aid  but  as  one  who  is  determined  that 
the  Senate  shall  know  exactly  what  the 
score  is  and  what  we  are  doing  when  we 
vote  on  this  bill. 

What  I  want  to  know  is,  What  has  been 
going  on  down  in  the  subcellars  of  Euro¬ 
pean  recovery?  I  want  to  be  shown  how 
valid  this  aid  proposition,  as  it  is  pres¬ 
ently  administered,  really  is.  And  pend¬ 
ing  some  detailed  and  forthright  infor¬ 
mation  from  the  administration,  which 
has  cei'tainly  not  been  forthcoming  so 
far,  I  propose  to  examine  the  proposition 
myself,  beginning  right  now. 

I  do  not  want  at  this  time  to  be  dis¬ 
tracted  by  such  questions  as  whether  or 
not  Britain  is  being  socialized  with  Amer¬ 
ican  dollars.  It  was  certainly  disingenu¬ 
ous  of  Mr.  Hoffman  to  tell  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  Febru- 
ary  28,  1949,  that  they,  the  British, 
“should  not  use  our  dollars  to  engage  in 
social  experimentation;  and  speaking 
largely,  there  has  been  none  of  that 
done,”  when  only  5  days  before,  Chris¬ 
topher  Mayhew,  speaking  for  the  British, 
had  told  the  United  Nations  Economic 
and  Social  Council  that,  “We  have  not 
the  slightest  intention  of  modifying  our 
economic,  our  social,  or  our  political 


plans  in  order  to  qualify  for  aid.”  When 
I  make  this  quotation,  I  want  it  distinctly 
understood  that  I  am  not  referring  to 
what  Mr.  Mayhew  said  about  British  re¬ 
covery.  I  know  that  he  spoke  about  in¬ 
ternal  recovery  and  not  dollar  balance. 
I  am  referi'ing  to  his  statement  about 
British  social  and  economic  plans. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  administration 
or  the  ECA  has  been  on  the  level  in  what 
they  have  said  to  Congi’ess  on  this  ques¬ 
tion,  but  I  do  not  want  to  turn  aside  on 
this  phase  now.  I  said  I  wanted  to  get 
down  to  the  bottom  of  this  proposition 
in  which  these  Marshall  plan  countries 
swore — and  if  they  did  not  make  a  moral 
commitment  when  they  took  our  money 
I  never  want  to  hear  again  about  moral 
commitments  on  our  part — in  which,  as 
I  say,  these  Marshall  plan  countries 
swore  “to  join  together  to  make  the 
fullest  collective  use  of  their  individual 
capacities”  and  “to  undertake  the  elabo¬ 
ration  of  a  joint  recovery  program.” 

I  do  not  want  either  to  use  up  time  on 
Amei'ican  suppliers  who  may  have  tided 
to  turn  the  Marshall  plan  into  a  gravy 
ti-ain,  or  on  reported  ECA  embarrass¬ 
ments  when  it  was  discovered  that  Amer¬ 
ican  ingot  aluminum  was  going  into 
Europe,  via  ECA,  while  the  British  were 
shipping  aluminum  scrap  here  for  dol¬ 
lars,  to  discuss  the  bungling  messes 
which  resulted  in  American  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  being  heaped  up  in  rusting  piles 
in  Europe.  No.  Maybe  such  reports 
were  garbled;  maybe  not.  Conceivably 
I  say,  conceivably  such  bungles,  if  they 
occurred,  might  have  been  made  even 
by  an  organization  superior  to  that  of 
Mr.  Hoffman,  and  surely  we  have  been 
told  that  the  caliber  and  efficiency  of  his 
organization  surpasses  that  of  any  corps 
of  technicians  ever  assembled.  I  hope 
this  is  so  and  that  the  organization  will 
become  even  more  efficient. 

Let  me  try  to  remove  what  wrappings 
I  can  fi-om  this  ECA  proposition,  and  let 
us  see  what  the  story  appears  to  be  so 
far  as  I  can  make  it  out.  I  want  to  know 
much  more,  and  that  is  why  I  want  more 
time  to  find  out  further. 

I  shall  have  to  describe  as  best  I  can 
what  seems  to  be  the  way  the  aid-to- 
Europe  set-up  works.  I  shall  have  to 
ask  for  the  Senate’s  consideration  while 
I  attempt  this,  for  I  am  not  an  economist 
and,  God  knows,  the  administration  has 
done  anything  but  give  clear  informa¬ 
tion,  and  I  can  only  use  what  fragmen¬ 
tary  materials  are  available.  Mr. 
Thomas  Finletter,  the  ECA  mission  head 
to  England,  says  that  he  is  full  of  ad¬ 
miration  for  the  energetic  way  in  which 
the  British  Government  has  told  its  citi¬ 
zens  the  economic  ABC  of  the  Marshall 
plan. 

Mr.  Finletter  recently  made  a  speech 
in  which  he  said  this: 

Britain  is  plastered  with  posters  pointing 
out  the  economic  facts  of  life. 

I  wish,  Mr.  President,  that  my  own 
Government  had  been  willing  to  do  the 
same  thing.  I  should  like  to  see  our 
Government,  and  all  its  agencies,  sell 
the  ECA  program  in  detail,  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
better  aware  of  what  they  are  being 
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asked  to  do  and  the  reasons  for  the  re¬ 
quested  sacrifices. 

When  the  Marshall-plan  countries 
signed  the  convention  I  spoke  of,  they 
set  up  the  machinery  for  what  they  call 
the  OEEC.  Watch  this  carefully.  This 
OEEC  has  as  members,  representatives 
of  various  countries.  It  also  has  a  Sec¬ 
retary-General  and  a  body  of  tech¬ 
nicians.  It  works  this  way:  The  vari¬ 
ous  governments  work  up  plans  of  what 
they  want  to  do.  Eventually  these  plans 
go  to  the  OEEC  which  does  the  “screen¬ 
ing”  that  is  so  much  talked  about.  It 
matches  up  these  plans  and  whittles 
them  down,  gets  the  O.  K.  of  the  various 
governments,  and  then  turns  them  over 
to  the  ECA.  If  the  ECA  approves,  then 
orders  for  the  goods  needed  are  placed 
with  Uncle  Sam  picking  up  the  check. 
The  ECA,  of  course,  is  purely  a  financing 
agency,  and  does  no  buying  whatever. 

I  have  tried  to  put  this  description 
down  in  the  form  I  have  used  in  order 
that  I  might  understand  the  mechanics 
of  this  Organization  which  we  did  so 
much  to  initiate  and  launch  a  short  year 
ago. 

But  wait  a  minute.  The  position  of 
this  OEEC  is  very  peculiar.  It  has  no 
authority  of  its  own  to  make  these  big 
decisions.  Its  members,  aided  by  the 
Organization’s  technicians’  draft  reports, 
make  recommendations  and  urge  various 
pieces  of  action,  but  they  have  no  author¬ 
ity  to  enforce  the  recommendations. 
Real  authority  rests  with  the  individual 
governments  who  send  representatives 
to  OEEC.  It  is  said  that  the  OEEC  is 
growing  in  strength  and  authority,  but, 
if  it  can  make  a  decisive  move  without 
the  consent  of  the  constituent  govern¬ 
ments,  I  have  yet  to  learn  it.  I  should 
like  to  be  advised  that  it  has  that  author¬ 
ity,  because  it  would  be  very  helpful. 

When  these  governments,  individually, 
make  decisions  on  action,  the  decision  of 
each  government  is  echoed  in  OEEC  and 
a  formal  decision  by  all  the  governments 
in  Marshall-plan  deals  is  also  echoed  by 
OEEC. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  what  worries  me 
a  great  deal.  OEEC  technicians  can 
draft  plans,  but  that  does  not  mean  by 
.  a  long  shot  that  the  governments  will 
carry  out  those  plans.  Remember  that 
fact,  because  I  shall  get  to  it  in  a  minute. 

For  these  countries  to  get  on  their 
feet  they  were  supposed  to  do  a  series 
of  things:  They  were  to  get  going  and 
balance  their  budgets  and  stablize  their 
currencies;  they  were  to  do  everything 
they  could  to  jack  up  their  exports;  they 
were  to  pare  down  their  imports  wher¬ 
ever  they  could;  they  were  to  be  as 
economical  in  every  way  as  they  could  be 
with  their  housekeeping;  and,  above  all, 
they  were  to  get  busy  and  start  breaking 
down  the  barricades,  the  tariffs,  the 
trade  restrictions,  and  the  like,  that 
separated  them  from  one  another. 

The  grand  result  would  be  that  every¬ 
thing  would  be  shipshape  and  in  balance 
in  1952 — as  we  all  hope  it  will — when 
European  aid  came  to  an  end. 

It  stood  to  reason  that  if  these  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  were  going  to  do  these 
things  within  4  years  they  would  have 
to  hump  themselves  and,  sure  enough, 
a  tremendous  racket  and  noise  com¬ 


menced  in  Europe  and  the  papers  were 
full  of  it.  There  seemed  to  be  a  lot  of 
activity  going  on,  but  just  what  it  was 
was  hard  to  say,  at  least  for  me,  as  a 
visitor  to  Europe  on  two  occasions  in 
the  last  2  years,  it  was  a  little  hard  to 
say,  but,  anyway,  Europe  was  getting 
our  dollars. 

In  the  meantime  those  OEEC  people 
were  very  busy,  and  after  a  number  of 
months  went  by  we  were  told  that  they 
were  working  on  a  plan.  This  European 
plan  was  going  to  be  the  great  coopera¬ 
tive,  long-range  scheme  that  would  get 
Europe  economically  working  as  some¬ 
thing  like  a  coordinated  whole.  It  was 
not  going  to  look  any  more  like  the  dif¬ 
ferent-colored  patchwork-quilt  affair 
that  the  school  geography  books  showed 
in  our  grammar-grade  days. 

This  was  indeed  hopeful  news.  That 
is,  we  could  feel  hopeful  of  something 
constructive,  even  if  we  did  not  know 
yet  what  *was  in  the  plan. 

In  the  meantime  there  was  a  Friend¬ 
ship  Train  to  Italy,  and  the  French  sent 
us  a  Gratitude  Train  and  the  Marshall 
plan  wheat  and  cotton  and  oil  and  coal 
were  pouring  into  Britain  and  the  conti¬ 
nent. 

Months  went  by,  and  finally  on  the 
30th  of  December  the  OEEC  published 
in  Paris  what  they  called  on  “Interim  re¬ 
port  on  the  European  Recovery  Pro¬ 
gramme.”  It  is  one  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  documents  one  could  hope  to  read, 
and  I  recommend  it  to  the  Members  of 
the  Senate.  It  acknowledges  the  efforts 
that  have  been  made  so  far,  it  analyzes 
the  situation  as  it  is  now  in  relation  to 
its  background,  and  then,  in  subdued  but 
explicit  words,  utters  the  most  profound 
warnings.  This  report  does  not  depre¬ 
cate  European  aid.  It  argues  that  aid  is 
essential,  but  it  warns  Europe  of  what 
the  countries  there  have  to  do,  in  words 
that  almost  say  “Now  or  never,”  and  it 
warns  in  a  way  that  makes  the  reader 
wonder  whether,  if  pressure  is  not  forth¬ 
coming,  the  warnings  will  not  be  heeded. 
The  light  this  report  throws  on  European 
recovery  is  very  different  from  the  golden 
Neon  glow  the  Administration  gives  us. 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  try  to  describe  that 
golden  neon  glow  a  little  further  before  I 
go  on.  It  is  that  light  shed  by  Adminis¬ 
tration  witnesses  in  their  testimony  for 
the  extension  of  ERP.  Most  of  these  wit¬ 
nesses  were  optimistic,  with  a  show  of 
self-restraint.  They  showed  fervent 
conviction  that,  by  and  large,  and  with 
due  consideration  for  the  difficulties  in¬ 
herent  in  the  proposition,  ECA  had  been 
a  grand  success,  and  that  there  was 
every  reason  for  pushing  resolutely 
ahead.  Let  me  quote  Mr.  Harriman,  the 
United  States  special  representative,  as 
striking  this  optimistic  note: 

The  objective  of  OEEC,  everything  they 
are  doing,  everything  ECA  is  doing,  is  with 
the  determination  to  have  Europe  freed  from 
extraordinary  aid  by  1952.  If  you  ask  me  a 
question  as  to  whether  it  will  be  attained 
or  not,  I  can  only  say  that  I  believe  it  can 
be  attained  and  that  I  personally  believe  it 
will  be  attained. 

That  is  to  say,  according  to  Mr.  Har¬ 
riman,  western  Europe  will  be  in  the  clear 
by  1952. 

But  when  it  came  to  any  consideration 
of  just  what  had  been  done — and  I  mean 
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a  clear,  graphic,  factual  picture  that 
showed  real  joint  action  between  the 
Marshall  plan  countries — the  story  be¬ 
came  cloudy,  generalized  and  evasive. 

Now  this  report,  issued  in  Paris,  shows 
that  the  technicians  of  the  OEEC,  people 
from  all  over  western  Europe,  have  been 
very  busy  and  cooperative  indeed.  Their 
report  might  be  described  as  a  detailed 
memorandum  of  information  prepared 
for  an  incoming  referee  in  bankruptcy, 
for  that  is  what  Europe  is,  hopeful,  but 
bankrupt.  If  that  is  true,  and  if  the 
United  States  is  going  to  the  aid  of  the 
bankrupt,  I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  Senate  deserves  a  bald  and  unvar¬ 
nished  account  of  what  is  going  on  in 
Europe  and  what  we  are  doing  there.  I 
say  we  are  not  getting  such  a  bald  and 
unvarnished  account. 

I  should  like  to  quote  a  little  from  this 
OEEC  Interim  Report : 

Europe  Is  no  longer  the  predominant  source 
of  manufactured  supplies.  Even  In  1938 
nearly  one-half  of  the  world’s  output  of 
manufactures  was  produced  outside  western 
Europe:  now  the  proportion  is  much  higher. 
For  many  years  the  problem  of  paying  for 
these  supplies  has  been  growing.  Between 
1913  and  1939  Imports  from  overseas  were 
Increasing  but  exports  were  declining;  exports 
of  manufactures  of  the  main  industrial  na¬ 
tions  fell  by  one-quarter.  The  market  for 
some  of  E’urope’s  manufactures  was  becom¬ 
ing  more  and  more  restricted. 

Even  if  there  had  been  wo  world  wars,  this 
course  of  world  economic  development  would 
sooner  or  later  have  forced  a  change  in 
western  Europe’s  economic  structure. 

Let  me  repeat  that  sentence : 

Even  if  there  had  been  no  world  wars,  this 
course  of  world  economic  development  would 
sooner  or  later  have  forced  a  change  in 
western  Europe’s  economic  structure.  The 
loss  of  her  predominance  in  manufacturing 
woUld  have  compelled  an  adaptation  in  the 
nature  of  her  exports,  and  specialization  in 
those  types  of  products  where  here  competi¬ 
tive  advantage  was  greatest.  The  gradual 
reduction,  in  more  recently  developed  conti¬ 
nents,  of  advantages  of  inexpensive  land 
and  labor  would  have  forced  Europe  to  re¬ 
duce  her  dependence  upon  imports  of  pri¬ 
mary  products. 

The  report  then  goes  on.  Let  me 
quote  a  few  phrases: 

Reasons  have  been  given  for  thinking  that 
the  forecast  of  exports  and  of  invisible  earn¬ 
ings  are  unduly  optimistic. 

And  again: 

While  the  production  targets  set  may  be 
individually  possible,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
they  can  all  be  achieved  in  so  short  a  time 
as  three  and  a  half  years. 

The  word  used,  Mr.  President,  is 
“doubtful.”  If  these  targets  cannot  be 
reached  in  three  and  a  half  years,  when 
can  they?  That  the  Report  does  not 
say  and  I  am  not  by  any  means  con¬ 
demning  the  Report  when  I  say  this. 
The  authors  of  the  Report  were  a  very 
sober  lot.  But  it  does  use  the  words 
“doubtful”  and  “unduly  optimistic”  over 
and  over,  and  again  and  again. 

Again  and  again  and  again  the  report 
reiterates  such  sentences  as  this: 

In  view  of  the  serious  difficulties  that  the 
participating  countries  will  have  in  paying 
for  the  imports  from  the  outside  world,  an 
expansion  of  intra-European  trade  (that  is, 
trade  inside  of  western  Europe),  is  most 
Important. 
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I  know  that  individual  countries  have 
made  remarkable  production  records.  I 
know  that  some  countries — Norway,  for 
example — are  bending  every  effort  to 
climb  out  of  the  abyss  into  which  they 
were  plunged  by  the  war.  But  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  wonder  how  far  these  individual 
countries  can  go,  how  much  strength  they 
can  hope  for  in  the  future  unless  there 
is  some  real  European  consolidation. 

Listen  to  the  OEEC  again  on  this  pro¬ 
duction  question : 

The  exports  of  many  European  coun¬ 
tries  are  expected  to  Increase  only  slowly 
during  the  next  18  months.  The  postwar 
replacement  and  restocking  boom  is  coming 
to  an  end  in  many  overseas  countries  and 
for  many  products.  Increasing  sales  re¬ 
sistance  is  being  encountered  in  many 
markets.  Many  European  products  have 
been  out  of  the  markets  for  nearly  10 
years.  The  world  Import  market  for  manu¬ 
factures  has  hardly  expanded  at  all  during 
the  last  35  years.  Moreover,  in  these  calcu¬ 
lations,  no  allowance  has  been  made  for  a 
possible  further  deterioration  in  the  terms 
of  trade  betwen  the  primary  products  im¬ 
ported  and  the  manufactures  exported. 
Terms  of  trade  are  assumed  to  be  only  10 
percent  worse  than  in  1938,  a  year  in 
which  primary  producers  were  notoriously 
depressed. 

Further,  says  the  report,  no  matter  how 
hard  these  countries  work  to  expand  their 
exports  to  dollar  countries — 

It  is  almost  certain  that  western  Europe 
will  be  unable  to  afford  the  whole  of  the  im¬ 
ports  planned  *  *  *  increased  produc¬ 

tion  in  Europe  of  goods  that  can  no  longer 
be  imported  from  the  outside  world  for 
lack  of  means  of  payment,  whether  that 
production  is  for  consumption  at  home  or 
for  sale  to  one  or  more  of  the  participants 
will  go  far  to  minimize  the  effect  of  Europe’s 
inadequate  purchasing  power  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

One  of  the  most  important  statements 
in  the  report  is  this: 

It  was  recognized  from  the  first  that  an 
Intra-European  payments  agreement  was  no 
more  than  a  palliative. 

No  more  than  a  palliative.  I  ask  Sena¬ 
tors  to  remember  that  quotation  for  it  is 
of  importance  when  this  analysis  is 
presently  pieced  together. 

I  have  said  that  the  OEEC  as  an  or¬ 
ganization,  of  and  by  itself,  cannot  en¬ 
force  anything.  The  participating  gov¬ 
ernments  alone  apparently  have  the  au¬ 
thority  to  do  that.  This  may  seem  like  a 
contradiction,  but  in  reality  it  is  not. 
Governments  can  and  do  endorse  all  sorts 
of  laudable  plans  but  do  not  necessarily 
carry  them  out.  We  all  recall  the  Kellogg 
Pact  to  outlaw  war. 

I  was  much  struck  with  Mr.  Hoffman’s 
reply  when  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  George]  asked  him  whether  he  has 
a  program  of  pressure  to  revalue  any  of 
the  currencies  that  are  away  out  of  line. 
Mr.  Hoffman  said: 

I  feel  very  much  encouraged  about  action 
In  that  field  this  year  because  of  the  interim 
report  of  the  OEEC.  That  report  itself  con¬ 
tains  the  statement  that  1949  is  the  year  that 
must  ("must”  is  the  word  used)  bring  fiscal 
stability  to  Europe.  In  other  words,  the  Euro¬ 
peans  themselves,  speaking  through  OEEC 
have  recognized  the  problem.  We  are  now  in 
a  position  to  suggest  that  they  act  on  their 
own  report  wherever  action  is  desirable.  In 
other  words,  it  is  now  their  recommendation 
and  all  we  propose  to  do  is  to  remind  them 
of  their  recommendation. 


That  is  Mr.  Hoffman’s  statement:  “All 
we  propose  to  do  is  to  remind  them  of 
their  recommendation.”  But  it  is  clear 
as  day  that  unless  the  European  govern¬ 
ments  have  the  will  and  the  wit  to  put 
that  recommendation  into  effect,  or  un¬ 
less  pressure  is  put  on  them  to  do  it,  the 
recommendation  will  remain  embalmed 
in  the  report  as  a  pious  statement  urging 
a  desirable  action  that  never  occurred. 
And  1949,  the  year  in  which  it  is  said 
that  fiscal  stability  must,  the  word  is 
“must” — and  I  would  underline  the  word 
“must” — be  brought  to  Europe,  will  pass 
into  history  leaving  Europe  as  much  a 
fiscal  cripple  as  she  is  today. 

The  OEEC  interim  report  was  pub¬ 
lished  on  December  30.  A  little  over  a 
month  later  the  hearings  began  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee.  In  the  testimony  this  OEEC  report 
appears  in  numerous  chameleon  forms. 
I  have  already  quoted  Mr.  Hoffman’s 
statement  wherein  he  speaks  with  grati¬ 
tude  of  the  fact  that  the  OEEC  report 
says  that  fiscal  stability  must  be  reached 
in  1949.  When  he  says  that,  the  OEEC 
appears  as  a  beacon  light  of  hope.  But 
if  we  look  at  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  committee’s  report  on  the  bill  we 
will  find  on  page  6  this  passage: 

A  question  as  to  the  attainability  of  this 
objective  has  been  raised  by  the  publication 
of  an  OEEC  analysis  of  the  separate  partici¬ 
pating  country  4-year  programs  which  indi¬ 
cated  that,  on  the  basis  of  present  plans, 
these  countries  would  have  a  dollar  deficit  of 
some  $3,000,000,000  at  the  end  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  The  Administrator  pointed  out  that 
this  analysis  had  been  made  for  the  purpose 
of  diagnosing  the  problems  facing  western 
Europe.  It  is  regarded  by  the  OEEC  as  a 
warning  that  far-reaching  changes  will  have 
to  be  made  if  they  are  to  become  independent 
of  outside  aid  by  1952.  The  necessary  ac¬ 
tion  to  revise  these  plans  has  already  been 
initiated. 

What  just  a  minute  ago  had  been  a 
beacon  light  of  hope  now  becomes  a  mere 
diagnosis.  The  difference  is  subtle  but 
a  difference  is  there.  In  almost  the  same 
bz-eath  the  OEEC  report  can  be  taken  as 
evidence  of  glorious  promise  or  as  a  mem¬ 
orandum  to  be  deprecated  and  referred 
to  in  an  obscure  passage.  And  when  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  says  “The 
necessary  action  to  revise  these  plans 
has  already  been  initiated,”  I  do  not  get 
much  help  from  that.  I  do  not  care 
about  the  revision  of  the  plans.  I  want 
to  know  about  action  on  the  plans  when 
they  have  been  revised.  Action  is  what 
we  ought  to  have  for  the  good  of  all  of 
us.  Let  us  hope  we  get  it. 

In  all  the  debates  last  year  and  in  all 
the  earnest  arguments  made  before  we 
even  had  a  bill  last  year,  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  talk  about  the  necessity  of 
joint  action  and  how  necessary  unity  was. 
I  have  quoted  the  words  from  the  origi¬ 
nal  Foreign  Assistance  Act  about  our 
age-old  enjoyment  of  a  big  internal  mar¬ 
ket  without  trade  barriers  and  how  it 
would  be  good  if  Europe  did  the  same  as 
we  have  done.  I  have  quoted  to  the 
Senate  how  the  Marshall  plan  countries 
themselves  swore  to  make  the  fullest  col¬ 
lective  use  of  their  capacities.  I  call  to 
the  Senate’s  attention  further  that  the 
very  bill  before  us  now,  S.  1209,  which 
calls  for  the  extension  of  ERP,  also  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  insertion  into  the  original 


act  of  the  words  “to  encourage  the  uni¬ 
fication  of  Europe.” 

Unity,  unity,  everybody  wants  unity, 
but  we  will  discover  if  we  carefully  scan 
the  testimony  of  the  administration  wit¬ 
nesses  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  that  “unity”  is  the  word 
that  makes  them  nervous  and  jittery. 
Introduce  this  subject  and  we  get  either 
nervous  and  exasperated  volubility  or  we 
get  hesitation,  ambiguity,  or  just  plain 
silence. 

I  say  that  to  me  this  phenomenon  is 
very  mysterious.  If  unity  is  what  is  de¬ 
sirable,  why  be  so  shy  about  discussing 
it  or  giving  the  facts. 

What  do  we  mean  by  unity?  I  sup¬ 
pose  it  means  many  things  to  different 
people.  What  do  we  mean  by  the  words 
“economic  integration  of  western  Eu¬ 
rope,”  “unification,”  and  all  the  rest?  I 
do  not  know  the  score  here,  but  I  am 
satisfied  of  this:  That  the  time  when 
Britain  and  Europe  could  be  the  work¬ 
shop  of  the  world  is  forever  past.  I  may 
be  wrong,  but  I  believe  that  to  be  true. 
Europe  and  England  once  upon  a  time 
were  the  workshop  of  the  world.  That 
day  has  gone  never  to  return.  That  day 
can  never  come  again,  and  the  problem 
of  getting  Europe  pulled  together  in  some 
kind  of  shape  so  as  to  earn  her  living  is 
made  the  tougher  by  the  devastation  and 
bankruptcy  of  the  war.  I  do  not  know 
the  right  prescription  for  this  case.  I 
only  judge  that  somehow  some  sort  of 
real  and  fundamental  integration  must 
come. 

Occasionally  I  hear  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright] 
speak  to  that  subject,  and  I  listen  to  him 
as  carefully  and  as  thoughtfully  as  I  can, 
for  I  am  not  an  authority  on  the  subject. 

But  even  if  I  do  not  know  the  whole 
score,  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  become 
such  a  nervous,  hush-hush  subject.  Is 
there  a  body  hidden  here?  After  all,  our 
legislation  last  year  asked  for  it  and  we 
are  voting  the  money.  All  I  want  right 
now  is  the  whole  story,  the  true  story 
with  the  bare  bones  laid  out  where  we 
can  see  them  and  make  up  our  minds. 
I  think  I  share  the  wish  of  every  Senator. 
I  can  assure  the  Senate  that  the  bare 
bones  were  not  laid  out  in  the  testimony 
on  ERP  extension. 

What  we  get  is  two  very  curious  and 
different  kinds  of  statement. 

The  first  type  of  statement  might  be 
summed  up  as,  “Now  this  integration  or 
unity,  or  whatever  it  is,  is  coming  right 
along,  but  it  takes  time,  and  you  must 
not  jostle  people.  The  desire  for  inte¬ 
gration  must  spring  from  the  heart  of 
those  who  would  be  integrated.  It  can¬ 
not  be  imposed.  We  must  not  meddle. 
Everything  is  working  out  for  the  best, 
but  I  would  just  as  soon  not  discuss  this 
subject  further.” 

The  second  type  of  statement  might  be 
summed  up  this  way:  “Western  Europe 
is  acting  in  closer  cooperation  today 
than  it  has  in  500  years.  You  would 
never  believe  it  to  see  the  way  those  peo¬ 
ple  are  revealing  each  other’s  trade  se¬ 
crets.  It  is  really  wonderful  how  inti¬ 
mately  and  confidently  they  consult  with 
one  another.  The  proof  of  it  is  in  the  re¬ 
markable  intra -European  payments 
plan  and  the  discussions  going  on  for  a 
customs  union  between  France  and  Italy 
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and  the  similar  discussion  with  the  Ben¬ 
elux  countries.” 

I  can  make  a  few  remarks  about  this 
line  of  argument.  Take  the  intra-Euro¬ 
pean  payments  plan  first.  What  does  it 
amount  to?  Most  of  the  countries  were 
in  a  sweat  to  buy  needed  goods  from  one 
another,  but  a  large  number  of  them 
were  heavily  in  debt  to  the  rest.  As  I 
understand,  under  this  plan  deficits 
arising  between  the  European  countries 
are  financed  as  a  part  of  the  recovery 
program.  Under  this  scheme  surplus 
countries  set  up  deposits  of  local  curren¬ 
cies  against  which  debtor  nations  may 
draw.  In  turn,  when  the  time  comes  to 
clear  trade  balances,  the  creditor  coun¬ 
tries  will  have  the  assurance  that  where 
uncleared  balances  remain  because  of 
unequal  trade  they  will  receive  condi- 
tiohal  grants  from  ECA  equal  to  their 
net  grants.  In  a  way,  it  is  like  taking  in 
each  other’s  washing  to  get  trade  mov¬ 
ing,  wholly  within  the  Marshall  plan 
countries,  and  backed  by  ECA. 

If  a  device  of  this  kind  helps  to  break 
a  log  jam,  it  is  certainly  a  good  thing  to 
do,  but  I  do  not  see  any  reason  to  imply 
that  this  is  some  triumph  of  integration 
that  gives  a  rosy  promise  for  the  future. 
My  chief  concern  is  not  with  what  hap¬ 
pens  between  now  and  1952,  except  as  it 
applies  to  what  is  likely  to  happen  from 
1952  on,  for  generations  in  the  future. 
As  the  OEEC  report  says,  this  intra- 
European  payment  plan  was  “recognized 
from  the  first  as  *  *  *  no  more  than 
a  palliative.  What  it  could  do  was  to 
provide  a  breathing  space.”  Our  own 
watchdog  committee  in  Congress  says: 

This  arrangement  must  be  regarded  only 
as  an  expedient  which  does  little  to  correct 
the  fundamental  difficulties.  Its  operation 
does  not  strengthen  weak  currencies.  It  of¬ 
fers  no  incentive  for  improvement.  The 
plan  makes  possible  the  postponement  of 
monetary  reform  but  does  not  bring  such  a 
reform  about. 

My  recollection  is  that  General  Mar¬ 
shall  said  aid  must  provide  a  cure  and 
not  a  palliative.  Yet  our  own  watchdog 
committee  indicates  that  what  we  are 
doing  in  some  instances  represents  a 
palliative  only,  and  not  a  cure. 

As  for  the  customs-union  discussions, 
I  know  that  last  Saturday,  March  26, 
Prance  and  Italy  signed  an  agreement 
providing  for  a  customs  union  and  also 
providing  for  economic  union  within  6 
years’  time.  Six  years  is  a  long  time, 
and  I  want  to  know  a  great  deal  more 
right  now  about  what  they  propose  actu¬ 
ally  to  do  and  their  chances  of  doing  it. 
So  far  as  Benelux  is  concerned,  the  head 
of  the  ECA  mission  to  the  Netherlands 
said  in  his  testimony  that  “greater  prog¬ 
ress  has  been  made  than  can  yet  be  made 
known,  because  delicate  diplomatic  in¬ 
ternational  negotiations  are  involved.” 

That  may  be  true,  but  only  last  week 
the  newspapers  reported  that — 

At  a  meeting  in  The  Hague  2  weeks  ago 
Benelux  realization  was  postponed  from  Jan¬ 
uary  1  to  June  30,  1950. 

I  do  not  know  the  precise  meaning  of 
“realization”  in  this  dispatch,  but  I  think 
that  the  word  “postpone”  is  clear  enough. 
It  is  certainly  a  first-class  contradiction. 

To  sum  up,  the  suspicion  arises  that 


unity  and  integration  are  heavy  on  the 
talk  side  and  very  meager  on  the  ac¬ 
complishment  side.  Why?  That  there 
would  be  tremendous  difficulties,  I  can 
well  imagine,  but  that  the  difficulties 
could  be  surmounted,  I  certainly  believe. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  in  1940,  when 
Prance  was  on  the  verge  of  collapse,  the 
British,  in  the  effort  to  keep  Prance  in 
the  war,  made  the  truly  revolutionary 
move  of  offering  to  consolidate  the  two 
countries  and  to  accept  a  common  citi¬ 
zenship.  True,  Prance  was  too  far  gone 
seriously  to  consider  the  offer,  but  the 
offer  was  made.  I  was  abroad  at  the 
time  and  I  felt  that  the  offer  was  made 
in  good  faith.  Are  such  offers  literally 
and  completely  impossible  today? 

I  cannot  speak  with  assurance,  but  the 
newspapers  show  little  pieces  of  evidence 
as  to  how  the  wind  may  be  blowing. 

I  said  that  the  OEEC  report  was  issued 
December  30.  The  hearings  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
came  in  February  just  past  and  ran  from 
February  8  to  February  28.  Within  a 
week  after  the  hearings  closed  some 
rather  arresting  news  began  coming  in. 

A  new  steering  committee  of  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan  council  consisting  of  men  of 
Cabinet  rank  met  in  Paris  under  the 
leadership  of  Sir  Stafford  Cripps.  Listen 
to  the  New  York  Times  for  March  4: 

The  apparently  growing  opinion  among 
the  experts  Is  that  the  single  European 
“master  plan,”  which  ECA  Administrator 
Paul  Hoffman  urged  last  summer  and  which 
the  council  undertook  to  produce,  will  never 
materialize.  It  is  expected  that  there  will 
be  numerous  adaptations  of  national  plans 
during  the  next  year  or  so,  but  no  substan¬ 
tial  sacrifice  of  national  interests  or  aims  in 
favor  of  European  unification. 

Let  me  quote  further: 

Nobody  now  expects  Britain  to  resume  her 
former  purchases  from  the  Continent,  which 
must  find  more  essential  exports  to  earn  its 
sterling.  Strengthened  as  it  is  expected  to 
be  by  the  new  committee  at  cabinet  level, 
the  Marshall  plan  council  is  not  the  inter¬ 
national  economic  authority  that  some  had 
hoped  it  would  become.  The  internation¬ 
ally  enlisted  secretariat  of  the  council  had 
hoped  that,  under  the  pressure  of  United 
States  opinion,  it  would  move  steadily  to¬ 
ward  European  unity  by  approximating  a 
general  European  recovery  plan. 

If  this  newspaper  dispatch  tells  us  any¬ 
thing,  it  is  that  a  rift  in  the  lute  of  unity 
has  certainly  appeared.  Unity  is  not  do¬ 
ing  so  well. 

Two  days  later  comes  news  of  further 
trouble  in  the  Council. 

The  Times  says  that  the  big  problem 
was  how  “to  bridge  the  sharp  differences 
that  arose  between  the  British  and  the 
continentals  regarding  what  Europe 
should  do  to  achieve  economic  salvation 
by  the  end  of  the  Marshall  plan.” 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  greater 
question  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Further  on  this  same  dispatch  says 
that  the  continentals,  in  resisting  the 
Cripps  proposals— which  incidentally 
called  for  more  strictly  national  rather 
than  international  proposals— main¬ 
tained,  among  other  things,  “that  the 
solution  lay  in  further  developing  trade 
within  Europe.” 


If  nothing  else,  these  two  stories  would 
seem  to  show  that  a  fissure  or  split  was 
developing  in  western  Europe. 

Hard  on  the  heels  of  these  stories  from 
Paris  comes  a  dispatch  from  Canada.  I 
quote  now  from  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  for  March  8,  1949: 

Disagreement  between  the  British,  and 
Canadian  Governments  over  the  future  eco¬ 
nomic  policies  of  the  British  nations  as  a 
whole  has  been  developed  for  some  months 
and  has  now  broken  into  the  open. 

The  dispatch  goes  on  to  say: 

Canada  wants  British  goods  to  pay  for 
Canada’s  exports  to  Britain.  It  cannot  se¬ 
cure  anything  like  the  quantity  of  goods  it 
desires  and  needs,  because  Britain  is  concen¬ 
trating  its  trade  in  an  expanding  area  of 
barter  throughout  the  sterling  zone  and  even 
in  eastern  Europe  and  Russia.  The  goods 
which  Canada  wants  are  sucked  into  this 
bilateral  trading  system. 

Further,  says  the  dispatch: 

Since  Canada  is  by  far  the  United  States’ 
best  cash  customer,  the  United  States  can¬ 
not  be  disinterested  in  any  policy  which 
would  reduce  that  market.  And  the  policies 
now  advocated  widely  in  Britain,  almost  In¬ 
evitably  would  lead  to  a  sharp  reduction  in 
Canada's  imports  from  the  United  States. 

Two  weeks  later,  on  the  25th  of 
March — Friday  of  last  week — John 
Marsh,  general  manager  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Exporters  Association,  made  a 
speech  at  Toronto.  Here  is  how  the  New 
York  Times  reports  his  speech: 

One-half  of  the  world,  led  by  Sir  Stafford 
Cripps,  has  moved  back  the  clock  of  progress 
by  barter  trading  or  state  trading  *  *  *. 

Britain’s  present  fiscal  policy  will  keep  the 
pound  and  the  dollar  apart  for  10  years. 
*  *  *  Canada  and  the  United  States  must 

make  up  their  minds  to  what  extent  in  the 
future  they  are  prepared  to  subsidize  and 
maintain  the  United  Kingdom’s  position  in 
Europe. 

Mr.  President,  I  take  it  that  is  what 
most  of  us  are  trying  to  determine — 
namely,  what  we  intend  to  do  in  Europe 
during  the  years  to  come. 

Mr.  President,  by  no  means  do  I  have 
the  full  facts  at  my  disposal.  I  wish  I 
did.  I  wish  every  other  Senator  did. 
But,  Mr.  President,  if  I  were  asked  to 
make  a  deduction  from  these  newspaper 
dispatches,  this  is  what  I  would  deduce 
without  any  trouble  at  all : 

That  we  are  witnessing  a  grotesque 
revival  of  the  old  imperial  preference 
system,  undertaken  at  Ottawa  in  1932  in 
a  last  vain  prewar  attempt  to  bolster 
Britain’s  declining  position  in  world 
trade;  that  Britain,  now  weakened  and 
enfeebled  in  comparison  with  her  former 
grandeur,  seeks  to  nationalize  her  indus¬ 
tries  and  use  them  as  a  center  for  a  new 
barter  empire.  I  do  not  know  whether 
that  conclusion  is  right  or  wrong,  Mr. 
President;  but  certainly  it  is  the  only 
conclusion  which  can  safely  be  drawn 
from  what  has  recently  been  described 
in  the  press  of  this  country  and  the 
press  of  Canada. 

If  what  I  deduce  is  true  or  anywhere 
near  truth,  we  may  ask  what  caused 
Britain  to  do  this.  I  do  not  know. 
Could  it  be  to  put  the  best  face  on  the 
matter,  that  the  British  lost  patience  with 
the  Continentals,  thought  they  were  too 
irresolute  to  undertake  austerity  and  tax 
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themselves  out  of  bondage?  Could  it  be 
that,  since  the  British  themselves  were 
willing  to  tighten  their  belts  and  count 
only  upon  potatoes  and  brussels  sprouts 
as  unrationed  food,  they  at  last  deter¬ 
mined  that  their  only  hope  was  to  cut 
loose  economically  from  western  Europe, 
as  far  as  they  were  able,  and  set  out  to 
put  together  an  imperial  barter  system? 

I  do  not  know;  but  if  that  is  true,  then 
western  Europe  is  broken  indeed.  Then 
Europe  is  divided  not  into  two  parts  by 
an  iron  curtain,  but  into  three  parts,  with 
the  iron  curtain  and  the  English  Channel 
as  dividing  walls. 

If  this  be  true,  then  the  Brussels  com¬ 
pact,  the  Western  Union,  signed  in 
March  1948,  between  Britain,  Prance, 
Belgium,  Luxemburg,  and  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  is  just  an  old-fashioned  military 
alliance,  with  the  participating  countries 
united  in  nothing  but  dread  of  a  common 
enemy,  and  disunited  by  fundamental 
economic  clashes.  If  this  is  anywhere 
near  true,  Mr.  President,  then  I  should 
say  that  any  Atlantic  pact  would  rest 
upon  a  very  shaky  foundation,  and  that 
our  need  for  full  information  was  doubly 
necessary. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  critical  in 
this  analysis,  but  I  do  not  propose  to 
stop  here.  I  am  not  interested  simply 
in  arguments.  I  am  not  opposed  to 
assisting  is  the  rehabilitation  of  Europe. 
To  the  contrary,  I  am  in  favor  of  it. 
But  I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  we  can 
no  longer  go  on  as  we  have  been  going — 
appropriating  money  by  the  billions  of 
dollars — until  we  know  more  clearly 
where  we  are  and  what  we  should  do. 

I  wish  to  know  more  precisely  just  how 
constructive  the  work  of  ERP  in  Europe 
is.  The  OEEC  report  says  that  numerous 
things  must  be  done — and  the  word 
“must”  is  underlined.  What  assurance 
is  there  that  they  will  be  done?  I  shall 
never  forget  the  message  which  President 
Roosevelt  sent  to  Congress  on  February 
12,  1945,  asking  for  action  on  Bretton 
Woods.  The  Bretton  Woods  Conference, 
said  President  Roosevelt — and  I  am 
quoting  now — “submitted  a  plan  to  create 
an  International  Monetary  Fund  which 
will  put  an  end  to  monetary  chaos." 

Well,  Mr.  President,  we  have  had  the 
fund  for  a  long  time,  but  monetary  chaos 
is  still  with  us. 

In  this  message — 

Said  President  Roosevelt — 

I  have  recommended  for  your  consideration 
the  immediate  adoption  of  the  Bretton  Woods 
agreements.  *  *  *  They  are  all  parts  of  a 
consistent  whole.  That  whole  is  our  hope  for 
a  secure  and  fruitful  world,  a  world  in  which 
plain  people  in  all  countries  can  work  at 
tasks  which  they  do  well,  exchange  in  peace 
the  products  of  their  labor,  and  work  out 
their  several  destinies  in  security  and  peace. 

This  beautiful  dream  landscape  which 
President  Roosevelt  then  painted  was  go¬ 
ing  to  come  true  with  Bretton  Woods. 
We  have  the  Bretton- Woods  agreements, 
but  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  look  at  the 
daily  papers  to  see  how  near  we  are  to  a 
world  free  from  misery  and  want.  With 
each  one  of  these  costly  adventures  there 
is  always  the  lavish  promise  of  results 
which  never  materialize.  And  when  the 
results  are  not  achieved,  a  new  adventure 
is  promptly  launched. 


It  is  said  that  ERP  has  helped  to  stave 
off  communism  in  western  Europe.  That 
may  be  true.  I  do  not  know.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  we  have  brought  about  a  revul¬ 
sion  against  communism  that  is  only  skin 
deep.  It  seems  to  me  conceivable  that  we 
have  been  buying  off  communism  on  a 
day-to-day,  24-hour  basis. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  not  good  enough. 
We  are  not  imperialists,  and  we  can  shout 
that  from  the  housetops  with  a  clear  con¬ 
science.  No  imperialist  in  God’s  world 
has  ever  given  away  wealth  as  we  have 
been  doing.  I  want  to  know  more’  about 
this  unity  that  we  have  been  told  so  skit¬ 
tishly  about.  I  want  to  know  a  great 
deal  more  about  it.  We  remember  that 
a  month  or  so  before  General  Marshall 
made  his  famous  offer  of  aid  in  June  1947, 
Dean  Acheson  made  a  speech  at  Cleve¬ 
land,  Miss.,  in  which  to  some  extent  the 
idea  of  the  Marshall  plan  was  foreshad¬ 
owed.  In  that  speech  Mr.  Acheson — then 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  instead  of  be¬ 
ing  Secretary  of  State,  as  he  is  now — 
said: 

European  recovery  cannot  be  complete  until 
the  various  parts  of  Europe’s  economy  are 
working  together  in  a  harmonious  whole. 
And  the  achievement  of  a  coordinated  Euro¬ 
pean  economy  remains  a  fundamental  objec¬ 
tive  of  our  foreign  policy. 

Does  it  remain  so  still,  Mr.  President? 
If  it  does,  is  it  just  an  objective  that  is 
piously  stated?  Do  we  pay  the  money 
without  insisting  on  anything  in  return? 
I  want  to  know  a  lot  more  about  these 
things.  If,  in  order  to  get  some  con¬ 
structive  action,  pressure  must  be  applied, 
I  want  to  know  about  that,  and  about 
where  and  how  pressure  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  overseas.  I  want  an  answer  to  this 
question,  which  troubles  me  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual  American,  and  I  wonder  whether 
it  troubles  others:  Are  the  current  de¬ 
velopments  in  Europe  such  as  to  bring 
about  an  economic  cleavage  between  Brit¬ 
ain  and  the  western  part  of  the  conti¬ 
nent?  If  they  are,  then  the  story  of  ERP 
has  been  misrepresented  to  us — although 
I  do  not  mean  it  has  been  intentionally 
misrepresented.  Is  there  any  way  in 
which  pressure  from  us  will  alter  this 
situation  for  the  better? 

Mr.  President,  I  simply  am  not  willing 
and  do  not  want  to  vote  a  dollar  to  pul- 
motor  a  series  of  separate  fundamentally 
disunited  European  nations  back  to  the 
sort  of  condition  in  which  they  were  in 
1939,  when  they  proved  to  be,  as  we  all 
remember,  nothing  short  of  a  push  over 
for  Adolph  Hitler.  Unless  we  get  for  our 
money  something  very  real  and  very  sub¬ 
stantial  and  sound,  we  are  throwing  the 
money  away,  which  does  not  become  the 
representatives  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  in  this  and  the  other  body. 
If  we  are  not  getting  something  solid  and 
substantial  for  our  money,  then  our  whole 
foreign  policy  deserves  reconsideration. 
We  should  not  forget  that  the  Atlantic 
Pact,  which  other  Senators  have  been 
discussing  in  recent  days,  is  to  be  super¬ 
imposed — is  it  not — on  ERP  Europe.  If 
the  ERP  foundation  is  rickety — and  se¬ 
rious-minded  men  in  this  body  are  doing 
their  best  to  determine  whether  it  is, 
and  if  it  is,  how  best  to  improve  it — the 
Atlantic  Pact  superstructure  cannot  be 
secure.  We  should  do  something  con¬ 
structively  worth  while  at  this  time,  and 
we  must  be  conscious  of  it  in  terms  of 


ERP,  or,  to  put  it  another  way,  should 
we  make  mistakes  with  the  ERP,  we  are 
foredooming  the  Atlantic  Pact  to  com¬ 
plete  failure  before  ever  a  vote  is  taken 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  have  no  wish  whatever  to  be  either 
stubborn  or  uncooperative  in  the  matter 
before  us.  But,  so  far  as  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  Europe  is  concerned,  it  was  for 
that  reason  that  I  joined  with  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  [Mr.  Bridges]  in  an  amendment 
designed  to  afford  us  more  time  to  ex¬ 
amine  and  investigate  and  also  to  pro¬ 
vide  additional  time  for  those  who  are 
greater  specialists  on  the  subject  than 
we  are. 

For  all  the  reasons  which  have  been 
given,  I  have,  for  myself  and  for  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee  give  serious  and  continuing  con¬ 
sideration  over  a  period  of  the  next  sev¬ 
eral  months  to  what  we  are  doing  and 
what  we  ought  to  do  for  the  needs  of 
European  recovery  in  the  period  of  the 
year  beginning  July  1, 1949.  The  amend¬ 
ment  seems  to  us  to  be  reasonable.  We 
should  like  to  think  it  will  prevail.  We 
certainly  want  more  time  among  our¬ 
selves  to  examine  and  investigate  all  the 
critical  questions  I  have  raised  without 
being  able  to  provide  the  answers,  be¬ 
fore  we  are  required  to  vote  to  authorize 
greater  sums  of  the  American  taxpayers’ 
money  for  the  year  which  lies  ahead. 

Mr.  KEM,  Mr.  KNOWLAND,  and  Mr. 
McFARLAND  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Washington  has  yielded  the  floor. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  I  was  on  my 
feet  before  the  Senator  yielded  the  floor, 
I  should  like  to  ask  him  a  question. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Washington  wants  to  resume 
the  floor,  in  order  to  yield,  the  Chair  will 
recognize  him. 

Mr.  CAIN.  For  the  purpose  of  com¬ 
plying  with  the  Senator’s  request,  I  shall 
be  most  pleased  to  resume  the  floor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri? 

Mr.  CAIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  whether  he  does  not  feel  that 
the  decision  he  is  asking  the  Senate  to 
make,  to  postpone  consideration  of  Euro¬ 
pean  aid  for  the  fiscal  year  commencing 
July  1,  1949,  would  not  have  a  very  salu¬ 
tary  effect  on  the  nations  of  western 
Europe  in  bringing  to  their  attention  in 
an  abrupt  way  the  fact  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  are  expecting  them  to  go  for¬ 
ward  with  the  program  of  political  and 
economic  integration  which  they  have  so 
glibly  promised  to  us  through  the  OEEC. 

Mr.  CAIN.  It  would  be  my  opinion 
that  a  delay  would  have  a  salutary  effect 
not  only  upon  the  nations  whom  we  seek 
to  assist  through  the  grants  and  loans 
in  question,  but  it  would  be  tremendously 
helpful  and  healthful  for  the  American 
people,  in  bringing  to  them  a  far  greater 
knowledge  of  what  they  are  expected  to 
contribute,  than  they  have  possessed  up 
to  this  time. 

Mr.  McFARLAND  and  Mr.  BALDWIN 
addressed  the  Chair. 
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The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  EALDWIN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Washington  yield  for 
another  question? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Has  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yielded  the 
floor? 

Mr.  CAIN.  Mr.  President,  because  of 
my  knowledge  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  who  is  standing,  has  been 
desirous  of  getting  the  floor  for  a  long 
time,  he  can  have  it  whenever  he  wants 
it.  If,  however,  he  cares  to  ask  me  one 
more  question,  if  I  am  permitted  to  do  so, 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  answer  it. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  should  merely  like 
an  answer  to  one  question,  in  the  light 
of  the  question  asked  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Kem],  Does  not  the  Senator  from 
Washington  also  think  it  a  possibility 
that  if  we  were  to  delay  and  continue 
to  discuss  the  matter  indefinitely,  it 
might  also  lend  some  credence  to  the 
communistic  propaganda  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  America  were  going  to  let  west¬ 
ern  Europe  down? 

Mr.  CAIN.  I  take  it  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  and  the  Senator  from  Wash¬ 
ington  would  simply  disagree  as  to  what 
the  result  of  a  delay  might  be.  I  am 
absolutely  convinced  it  would  be  health¬ 
ful  and  beneficial  to  all  parties  con¬ 
cerned.  I  take  it  that,  in  the  terms 
of  a  calculated  risk,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  disagrees  with  my  desire 
for  a  delay. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  The  Senator  is  very 
honest  in  expressing  his  view,  and  I 
should  like  to  be  likewise  honest  in  ex¬ 
pressing  mine.  I  do  disagree  with  the 
Senator  most  heartily.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  CAIN.  It  is  an  honest  disagree¬ 
ment  between  friends. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Indeed  it  is. 

VIEWS  ON  THE  STRAUS-BOKE  RIDER 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  Mr.  President, 
resolutions,  letters,  telegrams,  and  edi¬ 
torials  from  water  and  power  users’  or¬ 
ganizations,  farm  and  labor  groups,  vet¬ 
erans’  associations,  engineers,  religious 
leaders,  engineering  and  other  publica¬ 
tions,  newspapers  and  resource-conser¬ 
vation  leaders,  from  coast  to  coast,  urge 
repeal  of  the  Appropriations  Act  rider 
severing  Reclamation  Commissioner 
Michael  W.  Straus  and  Regional  Direc¬ 
tor  Richard  Boke  from  the  Reclamation 
pay  roll.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  few  excerpts  therefrom  be  placed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

During  the  time  that  I  served  as  Commis¬ 
sioner  I  made  considerable  effort  to  find  a 
man  of  high  caliber  to  succeed  me.  »  ♦  * 

I  wa  quite  relieved  to  hear  his  (Mr.  Straus’) 
expression  of  'willingness  and  very  quickly 
recommended  his  appointment  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Interior,  who,  after  considerable 
questioning  about  appointing  a  man  who  was 
not  an  engineer  to  the  position,  approved  my 
recommendation.  Nothing  has  transpired 


since  to  cause  me  to  regret  that  recommenda¬ 
tion.  *  *  *  Mr.  Straus  has  discharged 

his  duties  honestly  and  with  an  enthusiasm 
and  ability  that  no  past  Commissioner  has 
exceeded.  (Letter  from  former  Commissioner 
Harry  W.  Bashore  to  Secretary  Krug,  March 
11,  1949.) 


Resolved,  That  the  Orange  Cove  Chamber 
of  Commerce  does  hereby  condemn  the  fight 
against  Reclamation  Commissioner  Straus 
and  Regional  Director  Boke.  We  also  con¬ 
demn  the  unfair  and  nasty  tactics  hereto¬ 
fore  and  now  practiced  *  *  *  as  being 

unworthy  of  consideration  by  the  incum¬ 
bents  of  the  high  office  of  United  States  Sen¬ 
ator.  We  commend  the  entire  Reclamation 
Bureau  for  its  integrity  and  ability.  (Orange 
Cove,  Calif.,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  March 
1,  1949.) 

We  deplore  the  attacks  made  upon  the 
officials  of  the  project.  *  *  *  We  believe 

such  attacks  largely  grow  out  of  the  desire 
of  the  land  monopolists  to  break  down  the 
acreage  limitation.  We  urge  you  to  sustain 
the  project  as  it  is  and  its  officers  who  are 
doing  their  duty.  (Western  Cooperative 
Dairymen’s  Union,  Fresno,  Calif.,  January 
5,  1947.) 

We  *  *  *  do  condemn  the  above  action 

taken  by  said  committee  (action  of  Senate 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  to  force  Straus 
and  Boke  off  Reclamation  pay  roll)  and  pray 
that  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  and  the 
United  States  Senate  will  not  support  such 
action.  (From  resolution  passed  by  board  of 
directors.  Southern  San  Joaquin  Municipal 
Utility  District,  March  10,  1949.) 

This  effort  to  fire  these  officials  is  due  to 
their  firm  stand  in  favor  of  the  family-size 
farm.  (J.  T.  Sanders,  legislative  counsel,  the 
National  Grange,  June  4,  1948.) 

The  Straus-Boke  rider  appears  to  have 
grown  out  of  limitations  in  the  law  which 
these  men  enforced,  thereby  bringing  per¬ 
sonalities  ahead  of  the  issues  involved.  We 
believe  good  legislation  demands  that  it  be 
killed  and  urge  your  support  along  the  lines 
outlined  above.  (Telegram  from  Flathead 
Valley  (Mont.)  Citizens’  Association,  March 
18,  1949.) 

Whereas  Mr.  Straus  and  Mr.  Boke  have 
been  conscientious  officials  and  the  reason 
for  the  rider  was  that  they  fearlessly  insisted 
on  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  recla¬ 
mation  law.  *  *  *  Resolved  by  the  Cali¬ 

fornia  State  Grange,  That  Congress  repeal 
said  rider.  (Resolution  by  California  State 
Grange,  October  21,  1948.) 

The  avowed  purpose  of  this  rider  is  to  drive 
from  office  two  specified  officials  who  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  their  record  for  giving  effect 
to  the  very  act  of  Congress  which  they  are 
sworn  to  enforce.  (From  resolution  by  San 
Francisco  Labor  Council,  May  28,  1948.) 

So  far  as  concerns  reclamation  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  may  we  offer  the  following  points 
upon  which  we  believe  action  should  be  had 
at  an  early  date?  (1)  Repeal  the  Straus-Boke 
rider  to  Interior  appropriation  bill  of  the 
Eightieth  Congress.  These  men  deserve  full 
support,  not  condemnation.  (California 
State  Federation  of  Labor  in  letter  to  the 
President,  December  18,  1948.) 

Veterans  are  deeply  interested  in  having 
160-acre  water  limitation  enforced  and  ob¬ 
ject  to  lynching  of  public  officials  by  sub¬ 
terfuge  in  order  to  defeat  it.  (M.  C.  Her¬ 


mann,  California  department  quartermaster- 
adjutant,  Veterans  of  Foreign  V/ars,  May  21, 
1948.) 


I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  to  you,  gratuitously,  my  complete 
confidence  in  your  ability  and  integrity. 
(Harold  Kramer,  general  manager,  Loup 
River,  Nebr.,  public  power  district,  June  8, 
1948.) 

There  aren’t  many  who  will  hew  to  the 
line  as  you  have  in  your  fight  for  what’s 
right.  (Kirby  Billingsley,  member,  Washing¬ 
ton  State  Conservation  and  Development 
Board,  November  5,  1948.) 

It  is  very  embarrassing  to  us  that  our 
Democratic  Senator,  who  should  be  standing 
firmly  on  the  platform,  should  be  straying 
off  with  the  big  Republican  landholders  to 
repeal  the  provision  of  the  acreage  limita¬ 
tion  *  *  *  no  public  servant  should  be 

dismissed  when  he  is  doing  his  duty.  (Let¬ 
ter  to  President  Truman  from  S.  L.  Heisinger, 
California  State  assemblyman  for  24  years 
from  Fresno  County,  in  the  heart  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Valley  project,  January  6,  1948.) 


We,  undersigned  residents  of  Terrabella 
irrigation  district,  affirm  our  confidence  in 
Boke  and  Straus  and  the  Bureau.  We  ear¬ 
nestly  protest  efforts  by  Senator  Downey  to 
remove  them  from  their  positions.  (Howard 
McNeill  and  nine  other  members  of  Terra¬ 
bella  irrigation  district,  California,  Febru¬ 
ary  9,  1949.) 

The  Humboldt  County  Central  Labor  Coun¬ 
cil  declares  again  its  support  of  public  de¬ 
velopment  of  Central  Valley  water  resources 
under  reclamation  law,  its  confidence  in  those 
officials  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Rec¬ 
lamation  who  have  been  dismissed  by  con¬ 
gressional  rider  because  of  their  stanch  loy¬ 
alty  to  the  antimonopoly  and  antispeculation 
provisions  of  the  reclamation  law.  (Resolu¬ 
tion  of  Central  Labor  Council  of  Humboldt 
County,  Calif.,  August  23,  1948.) 


I  am  writing  you  in  protest  to  any  appro¬ 
priations  bill  rider  which  would  require  that 
the  Reclamation  Commissioner  or  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  reclamation  director  be  engineers. 
*  *  *  Men  who  are  merely — or  should  I 

say  primarily — engineers  are  not  always  sat¬ 
isfactory  as  administrators  of  Federal  laws 
and  policies  such  as  those  related  to  recla¬ 
mation.  The  type  of  administrator  needed 
should  have  an  understanding  of  engineering 
and  its  broader  aspects;  but  far  more  than 
engineering  knowledge,  he  needs  to  have  an 
understanding  of  the  social  consequences  and 
economic  effects  of  the  works  or  programs 
that  are  constructed  or  pursued  by  the 
agency.  *  *  *  I  have  never  heard  any 

sentiment  expressed  by  my  fellow  Cali¬ 
fornians,  including  fellow  engineers,  that  the 
holders  of  the  positions  in  question  should 
be  engineers.  (Letter  of  March  19,  1949,  from 
Robert  B.  River,  Oakland,  Calif.;  graduate 
civil  engineer,  formerly  with  U.  S.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers.) 

The  Senators  who  have  been  gunning  for 
Reclamation  Commissioner  Michael  Straus 
have  done  the  job  up  brown— or  rather  red. 
They  have  used  an  unbeatable  formula:  If 
logical  argument  fails  to  disqualify  a  man, 
then  question  his  loyalty.  *  *  *  This  neat 
piece  of  stiletto  work  must  be  viewed  in  the 
context  of  the  long  squabble  over  reclama¬ 
tion  in  California.  Mr.  Straus,  as  an  advo¬ 
cate  of  public  power  and  a  champion  of  rigor¬ 
ous  enforcement  of  the  160-acre  limitation  on 
reclamation  lands,  has  made  many  enemies, 
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including  Senator  Downey.  (Washington 
Post.  March  24,  1949.) 

These  men  will  never  get  their  just  due 
from  the  Government.  Instead,  they  will  be 
confronted  with  congressional  investigations 
of  their  work  and  preemptory  dismissal  from 
the  Government  service  after  long  years  of 
work.  (President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  in 
1911,  speaking  of  A.  P.  Davis,  chief  engineer 
of  Roosevelt  Dam  in  Arizona,  who  was  later 
dismissed  as  Commissioner  of  Reclamation 
because  Mr.  Work,  Republican  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  believed  the  post  should  be  ad¬ 
ministered  by  a  businessman  and  not  a  quali¬ 
fied  engineer.) 

These  two  men — Straus  and  Boke — are 
guilty  of  the  heinous  crime  of  having  faith¬ 
fully  and  honestly  implemented  the  1902 
Reclamation  Act  signed  into  law  by  Repub¬ 
lican  President  Theodore  Roosevelt.  (Mar¬ 
tin  Agronsky,  radio  commentator,  July  3, 
1948.) 

The  latest  attempt,  therefore,  to  change 
our  national  land  policy  is  a  challenge  which 
cannot  be  lightly  laid  aside  by  those  who 
have  faith  in  the  liberty-loving  independent 
American  farmers  who  cultivate  the  soil. 
(Bishop  Robert  J.  Armstrong,  of  Sacramento, 
in  the  Catholic  magazine,  America,  1947.) 

It  sounds  like  some  California  politician  is 
irked  at  the  Bureau  Director  because  he  pos¬ 
sibly  has  declined  to  take  his  advice  or  that 
of  some  of  his  more  powerful  constituents. 
(Valley  Evening  Monitor,  McAllen,  Tex.,  May 
28,  1948.) 

It  is  a  political  move  designed  to  get  rid 
of  Commissioner  Michael  Straus  and  Re¬ 
gional  Director  Richard  Boke  by  a  clever 
maneuver,  unworthy  of  Congress  and  not  In 
accordance  with  the  fundamentals  of  our 
system  of  government.  (Engineering  News- 
Record,  June  24,  1948.) 

Why  were  these  desperate,  underhanded, 
and  grossly  unfair  tactics  employed  by  the 
foes  of  the  Central  Valley  project?  It  was 
to  push  out  of  the  way  two  men  who  have 
stood  resolutely  for  enforcement  of  the  terms 
of  the  United  States  Reclamation  Act  in  re¬ 
gard  to  acreage  limitation  and  multiple  pub¬ 
lic  development  of  natural  resources  in  the 
big  California  project.  It  is  a  monetary  and 
ignoble  victory  for  the  forces  that  have 
fought  the  CVP  from  the  beginning.  (The 
San  Francisco  News,  June  2,  1948.) 

The  Eightieth  Congress  was  hostile  to  Mr. 
Straus  because  he  has  been  active  in  pro¬ 
moting  construction  of  publicly  owner  power 
transmission  lines.  *  *  *  The  require¬ 

ment  of  an  experienced  and  qualified  engi¬ 
neer  for  the  job  might  have  an  apparent 
shade  of  reason  to  back  it  up  were  there  not 
a  similar  case  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  of 
a  government  official  being  published  for  his 
promotion  of  public  power  facilities.  *  *  * 
Mr.  A.  P.  Davis  was  removed  as  Commissioner 
of  Reclamation  by  Mr.  Work,  Republican  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Interior,  in  1923.  The  excuse 

*  *  *  was  that  Mr.  Work  believed  the 

post  should  be  administered  by  a  business¬ 
man  and  not  a  qualified  engineer.  (Nash¬ 
ville  Tennessean,  about  November  15,  1948.) 

Retention  of  Michael  W.  Straus  as  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Reclamation  was  urged  Thurs¬ 
day  by  D.  P.  Ducy,  president  of  the  Water 
Development  Association  of  Southeastern 
Colorado,  in  a  letter  to  President  Truman. 

*  *  *  “Straus  is  not  an  engineer  but  he 


is  a  capable  administrator,”  Ducy  said. 
(Pueblo  (Colo.)  Chieftain,  November  5,  1948.) 


While  covered  over  by  a  cloud  of  general 
charges,  the  real  case  against  the  two  men 
(Straus  and  Boke)  grows  out  of  the  position 
they  take  in  two  matters.  One  is  the  policy 
of  giving  irrigation-water  users  the  benefit 
of  reclamation  power  earnings  and  charging 
them  rates  they  can  afford  to  pay.  The  other 
is  their  stiff  adherence  to  the  160-acre  limi¬ 
tation  on  farms  receiving  water.  Despite 
the  pressure  of  the  big  landowners,  no  Con¬ 
gress  has  ever  had  the  nerve  to  repeal  this 
law.  (Lowell  Mellett  in  the  Washington 
Star,  June  3,  1948.) 

Signed  by  24  assemblymen,  a  telegram  was 
dispatched  last  night  to  United  States  Sen¬ 
ator  Kenneth  McKellar,  of  Tennessee,  chair¬ 
man  of  a  Subcommittee  on  the  Interior, 
urging  him  to  support  repeal  of  a  rider  on 
an  Eightieth  Cingress  bill  denying  salary  to 
Richard  Boke,  Sacramento,  regional  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and 
Michael  W.  Straus,  Reclamation  Commis¬ 
sioner.  (Sacramento  Union,  March  11,  1949.) 

What  the  battle  boils  down  to  is  a  rider  on 
the  Interior  bill  barring  Mike  Straus  as  Rec¬ 
lamation  Commissioner  and  Richard  Boke  as 
California  regional  reclamation  director. 
Both  are  honest,  able  men.  But  they  made 
the  mistake — in  the  opinion  of  the  lobby¬ 
ists — of  enforcing  the  160-acre  limitation  on 
reclamation  land.  (Washington  Merry-Go- 
Round,  June  6,  1948.) 

The  rider  was  aimed  at  Straus,  who  has 
been  active  in  promoting  publicly  owned 
transmission  lines.  President  Truman  said 
the  rider  was  a  victory  for  special  interests 
Intent  upon  stopping  the  construction  of 
transmission  lines  for  delivery  of  power  from 
Federal  dams.  *  *  *  Straus  is  regarded 

as  a  friend  of  public  power  projects,  and,  as 
such,  is  opposed  by  private  power  interest. 
(Tampa  Tribune,  November  13,  1948.) 

EXTENSION  OF  EUROPEAN  RECOVERY 
PROGRAM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1209)  to  amend  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND  and  Mr.  BALDWIN 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  California. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  forward  an  amendment  that  I  de¬ 
sire  to  offer  at  this  time,  and  I  ask  that 
it  be  read. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  cannot  offer  it  at  this  time,  as  there 
is  an  amendment  already  pending. 

Without  objection,  the  amendment 
will  be  read  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  At  the  end  of  the 
bill,  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

An  amount,  equal  to  any  balance,  unobli¬ 
gated  as  of  April  2,  1949,  or  subsequently  re¬ 
leased  from  obligation,  of  funds  appropri¬ 
ated  by  Public  Law  793,  approved  June  28, 
1948,  for  the  purposes  of  the  China  Aid  Act  of 
1948  is  hereby  made  available  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  for  obligation  through  February  15, 
1950,  for  assistance  to  areas  in  China  which 
he  may  deem  to  be  not  under  Communist 
domination,  to  be  furnished  in  such  man¬ 
ner  and  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
may  determine  without  regard  to  the  fore¬ 
going  provisions  of  this  act. 


Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry.  Was  not  the  so- 
called  Ellender  amendment  laid  aside 
temporarily? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
understands  that  an  agreement  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  lay  aside  temporarily  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  LMr.  Ellender],  It  was  spo¬ 
ken  of  earlier  in  the  day,  but  the  Chair 
does  not  recall  that  it  was  actually  done. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  there  was 
a  tentative  agreement  to  do  that.  It  was 
never  done.  We  had  hoped  to  do  it  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  speech  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana.  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous-consent  that  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  be 
temporarily  laid  aside,  without  preju¬ 
dice,  in  order  that  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Senator  from  California 
may  be  considered  at  this  time. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob¬ 
jection?  The  Chair  hears  none;  and  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  Knowland ]. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
may  say  it  will  not  take  me  more  than 
15  minutes,  but,  before  proceeding,  I 
should  like  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  to  be  present.  I 
understand  the  amendment  is  agreeable 
to  him.  I  should  be  perfectly  willing  to 
postpone  my  brief  remarks  until  Mon¬ 
day,  if  the  majority  leader  desires  me 
to  do  so. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
cannot  control  that. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  In  connection  with 
laying  aside  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi¬ 
ana,  may  I  inquire  whether  that  amend¬ 
ment  will  again  become  the  pending  ques¬ 
tion,  after  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  California  is  disposed 
of? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  It  will  auto¬ 
matically  return  as  the  pending  question. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  I  think  the 
Senator  from  California  is  correct.  I  do 
not  see  the  senior  Senator  from  Texas  on 
the  floor.  I  understand  he  will  return  in 
a  moment.  I  assume  it  is  all  right  for 
the  Senator  from  California  to  proceed 
with  his  remarks. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  has  to  do  with  funds  to  be 
furnished  to  areas  in  China  which  are 
not  under  Communist  domination,  out  of 
the  existing  appropriation  of  $275,000,000, 
at  the  expiration  of  the  present  period 
of  authorization  on  April  2.  It  is  meant 
to  continue  the  authorization  for  those 
unobligated  balances  until  February  15, 
1950,  for  assistance  to  areas  in  China 
which  the  President  may  deem  to  be  not 
under  Communist  domination. 

I  wish  to  compliment  the  able  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
and  the  ranking  Republican  member  of 
that  committee  for  the  presentation  they 
have  made  of  ECA  legislation,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  at  ho  time  has  our  policy 
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with  respect  to  China  been  so  clear  as 
has  our  policy  toward  Europe. 

In  a  recent  book  written  by  Claire 
Chennault,  major  general.  United  States 
Army,  retired,  he  had  this  to  say: 

The  United  States  Is  losing  the  Pacific  war. 

Three  years  after  VJ-day  this  country  is 
facing  the  loss  of  everything  It  won  during 
the  four  bloody  years  It  took  to  defeat  Japan. 

Here  are  the  facts: 

Gen.  George  C.  Marshall  told  Congress  in 
the  spring  of  1948  that  if  Manchuria  were 
lost  to  the  Chinese  Communists,  the  United 
States  position  in  southern  Korea  would  be 
untenable. 

Manchuria  has  been  lost  to  the  Chinese 
Communists. 

General  Marshall  also  told  Congress  that 
If  the  Chinese  Communists  controlled  North 
China  the  United  States  position  in  Japan 
would  be  extremely  serious. 

North  China  has  been  lost  to  the  Chinese 
Communists. 

General  Douglas  MacArthur  warned  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  In  the  fall  of  1948  that 
If  the  Chinese  Communists  take  the  lower 
Yangtze  Valley  and  Shanghai,  the  American 
military  bastion  on  Okinawa  will  be  out¬ 
flanked  and  his  position  in  Japan  will  be  as 
exposed  and  untenable  as  it  was  In  the 
Philippines  during  1941. 

In  a  recent  article,  which  I  shall  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks.  Prof. 
Roscoe  Pound,  who  recently  returned 
from  China,  where  he  served  as  adviser 
to  the  Ministry  of  Justice,  had  this  to 
say: 

American  policy  In  the  Far  East  ought  to 
take  into  account  more  than  China.  It 
should  take  account  of  China,  Korea,  and 
Japan  In  one  comprehensive  and  consistent 
policy — even  one  comprehensive  Asiatic 
policy. 

A  little  further  on  he  said: 

Such  has  not  been  the  American  policy  as 
to  China  since  the  war.  Our  policy  has  been 
one  of  consistent  and  insistent  pressure  upon 
the  National  Government  of  China  to  com¬ 
promise  with  the  Communists  where  no 
compromise  was  possible. 

Further  on  he  says: 

If  any  proof  was  needed,  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  in  Czechoslovakia  is  proof  that  no  mid¬ 
dle  way  is  possible  under  Communist  domina¬ 
tion.  It  shows  no  less  that  the  Communists 
with  Russia  behind  them,  will  accept  nothing 
short  of  complete  domination.  Witness  what 
has  been  happening  in  Yugoslavia.  Coalition 
of  a  constitutional  government  operating  un¬ 
der  a  bill  of  rights  with  Communists  is  im¬ 
possible  except  on  the  terms  in  which  Mark 
Twain  characterized  the  Biblical  prophecy  of 
the  lion  and  lamb  lying  down  together — the 
lamb  inside. 

I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Professor  Pound's  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Roscoe  Pound’s  Analysis  op  Chinese-Amer- 

ican  Affairs — Hits  United  States  Aims 

for  Compromise,  Misconception  of  Red 

Role 

American  policy  in  the  Far  East  ought  to 
take  into  account  more  than  China.  It 
should  take  account  of  China,  Korea,  and 
Japan  in  one  comprehensive  and  consistent 
policy — even  one  comprehensive  Asiatic  pol¬ 
icy.  Indeed  it  should  be  part  of  a  world¬ 
wide  policy  of  at  least  ranging  ourselves  with 
the  constitutional  governments  which  are 
endeavoring  to  set  up  democracies  operating 
under  law.  Economic  unification  of  the 


world,  the  bringing  of  every  part  of  the  world 
to  our  back  door  by  radio  and  aerial  transpor¬ 
tation  require  that  a  foreign  policy  look  at 
the  world  as  a  whole.  It  should  look  at  this 
land  or  that  with  respect  to  the  whole  and 
as  to  the  effect  of  what  we  do  or  leave 
undone  upon  the  picture  of  the  whole  world. 

Such  has  not  been  the  American  policy 
as  to  China  since  the  war.  Our  policy  has 
been  one  of  consistent  and  insistent  pressure 
upon  the  National  Government  of  China  to 
compromise  with  the  Communists  where  no 
compromise  was  possible.  Before  the  Chi¬ 
nese  constitution  was  adopted,  abrogation 
of  the  frame  of  government  under  which 
China  had  been  unified  in  a  National  Gov¬ 
ernment  was  demanded  and  today,  while  the 
National  Government  is  functioning  under 
a  constitution,  summary  throwing  over  of 
that  constitution  is  a  prime  item  in  the 
Communist  demands.  If  any  proof  was 
needed,  what  has  happened  in  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia  is  proof  that  no  middle  way  is  possible 
under  Communist  domination.  It  shows  no 
less  that  Communists  with  Russia  behind 
them  will  accept  nothing  short  of  complete 
domination.  Witness  what  has  been  hap¬ 
pening  in  Yugoslavia.  Coalition  of  a  con¬ 
stitutional  government  operating  under  a 
bill  of  rights  with  Communists  is  impossible 
except  on  the  terms  in  which  Mark  Twain 
characterized  the  Biblical  prophecy  of  the 
lion  and  the  lamb  lying  down  together — the 
lamb  inside. 

Our  policy  has  been  in  effect  to  undermine 
the  morale  of  an  exhausted  and  war -weary 
people  by  insisting  that  it  could  have  peace 
only  by  yielding  to  the  Communist  demands 
by  compromise  amounting  to  abdication. 
We  must  remember  that  recent  China  has 
been  long  and  severely  afflicted  by  war.  One 
might  begin  with  the  Opium  War  in  1840 
when  a  western  power  forced  opium  on  the 
Chinese  Government  of  that  day.  Aggression 
went  on  for  a  generation,  and  in  1885  France 
sliced  off  a  great  territory.  There  followed 
continual  and  increasing  extortion  of  ces¬ 
sions  and  concessions  by  European  powers 
and  successive  insurrections.  At  the  time 
of  the  Boxer  Rebellion  the  European  powers 
and  the  United  States  intervened.  There 
were  no  less  than  11  insurrections  in  25  years 
before  1911-12  when  the  monarchy  collapsed. 
Then  followed  a  long  struggle  from  1912  to 
1928  with  the  war  lords.  In  1931  the  Japa¬ 
nese  set  up  a  puppet  regime  in  Manchuria 
and  began  a  series  of  aggressions  culminating 
in  the  invasion  in  1937  and  8  years  of  occu¬ 
pation  of  a  large  and  richest  part  of  the 
country.  With  the  expulsion  of  the  Japa¬ 
nese  and  while  reconstruction  was  going  on 
the  Communists  set  up  a  civil  war.  All  this 
weakened  the  will  of  the  people  to  resist,  and 
we  have  made  it  weaker  by  persistent  calling 
upon  the  Government  to  give  in.  It  must 
be  remembered  also  that  during  the  war, 
without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the 
Chinese  people,  we  undertook  to  give  away 
not  a  little  of  Chinese  territory. 

CHINESE  COMMUNISM 

I  hear  it  said  that  Chinese  communism  is 
only  a  mild  socialism,  distinct  in  all  but 
name  from  the  Soviet  brand.  The  conclu¬ 
sive  answer  to  this  can  be  seen  in  emphatic 
pronouncements  from  Chinese  Communists 
themselves  as  to  the  place  of  communism  in 
China  in  the  world  Communist  regime  pro¬ 
moted  in  Russia.  Even  more  an  answer  is  to 
be  found  in  what  has  happened  in  Poland 
and  in  Czechoslovakia.  What  so-called 
“liberation”  by  communism  means  is  brought 
out  by  Bernard  Goldstein,  the  only  leader 
of  th  '  Jewish  community  in  Warsaw  at  the 
time  of  the  liberation  by  Russia.  Goldstein 
was  a  Socialist.  But  this  was  not  enough. 
He  tells  us  that  he  soon  found  that  the 
liberation  was  but  another  destroying 
tyranny. 

What  speaks  for  Itself  is  the  flow  of  refu¬ 
gees  by  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
from  the  Communist-occupied  areas  to  na¬ 


tional  centers  where  the  government  has 
found  shelter  for  them,  fed  them,  and  pro¬ 
vided  work  for  them.  There  is  no  such  flow 
into  the  “liberated”  areas;  it  is  only  out  of 
them. 

Communist  demand  for  abrogation  of  the 
Constitution  means  abrogation  of  the  bill 
of  rights.  The  bill  of  rights  in  the  Chinese 
constitution  is  not  a  mere  preachment.  It 
is  safeguarded  by  an  independent  judicial 
yuan — an  independent  coordinate  depart¬ 
ment  of  government — in  which  the  grand 
justices  have  the  ultimate  power  of  inter¬ 
preting  the  constitution  and  are  authorized 
to  enforce  the  express  provisions  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  that  executive  acts  and  ordinances 
and  legislative  acts  in  contravention  of  the 
constitution  are  null  and  void.  Demand 
that  this  excellent  modern  constitution,  put 
into  effect  at  the  end  of  1946,  be  thrown  over 
before  it  has  had  a  fair  chance  to  operate, 
and  while  the  government  was  in  the  throes 
of  reconstruction  after  a  long  hard  war  on 
its  own  soil,  is  but  an  example  of  what  Com¬ 
munists  do  the  world  over  in  setting  up 
despotic  military  regimes  intolerant  of  indi¬ 
vidual  rights  and  repressive  of  all  freedom 
of  belief,  opinion,  writing,  and  teaching. 

AMERICAN  PRESSURE  ON  THE  CHINESE 
NATIONALIST  GOVERNMENT 

For  3  years  in  which  I  served  as  adviser 
to  the  Chinese  Ministry  of  Justice,  I  saw  the 
effect  of  constant  pressure  from  America  on 
the  Chinese  Government  while  it  was  strug¬ 
gling  with  a  huge  task  of  reconstruction. 
It  was  setting  up  a  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment  and  putting  the  constitutional  organi¬ 
zation  in  operation  thereunder;  it  was  re¬ 
storing  the  courts  and  judicial  organization 
and  the  administration  of  justice,  disrupted 
by  the  Japanese;  it  was  restoring  the  edu¬ 
cational  system  and  rebuilding  educational 
institutions;  it  was  restoring  and  rebuild¬ 
ing  penal  and  correctional  institutions,  often 
torn  down  and  everywhere  left  seriously  im¬ 
paired  by  the  Japanese  occupation;  it  was 
reconstructing  the  process  of  administration; 
it  was  rebuilding  bridges,  railroads,  roads, 
and  lines  of  communication  and  transporta¬ 
tion  destroyed  or  dislocated  by  the  Japanese 
during  8  years  of  holding  the  greater  part  of 
the  country.  Within  a  year  from  the  time 
the  national  government  got  back  from 
Chungking  the  work  of  reconstruction  had 
made  marvelous  progress. 

I  conducted  a  thorough  survey  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  justice  in  three  Provinces 
and  six  cities,  and  could  report  to  the  Min¬ 
istry  that  the  courts,  the  codes,  and  the  cor¬ 
rectional  institutions  were  functioning  well, 
and  in  spite  of  many  difficulties  growing  out 
of  the  Japanese  occupation  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice  in  eastern  China  would  bear 
comparison  with  the  administration  of  jus¬ 
tice  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  and  in 
America.  There  has  been  a  tendency  in 
America  to  be  unreasonable  in  what  was  ex¬ 
pected  of  the  National  Government  in  China. 
It  was  impossible  to  expect  100  percent  con¬ 
stitutional  democracy  and  100  percent  per¬ 
fect  administration  of  justice  of  a  country  of 
continental  extent  and  400,000,000  popula¬ 
tion  which  had  never  known  democratic  po¬ 
litical  institutions  nor  justice,  according  to 
law  in  the  western  sense.  It  was  impossible 
to  expect  this  perfection  to  be  achieved  in 
a  generation  after  the  revolution  of  1911-12, 
two-thirds  of  which  was  taken  up  with  fight¬ 
ing  to  establish  a  national  government 
against  the  war  lords  and  in  standing  out 
against  Japanese  invasion  -and  occupation, 
and  the  remaining  time  largely  taken  up  in 
resisting  the  Communists.  When  looked  at 
on  the  background  of  these  difficulties  the 
work  of  the  National  Government  since  1928 
deserves  all  praise. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  China  had  to 
suffer  more  and  fight  longer  than  any  other 
of  the  allied  countries  or  German-occupied 
countries  in  the  last  World  War.  What  the 
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Government  had  to  do  was  to  set  up  a  well- 
organized,  modern,  constitutional  demo¬ 
cratic  state  operating  according  to  law. 
When  this  was  done  it  could  go  about  funda¬ 
mental  economic  and  social  reforms.  But  to 
try  these  while  endeavoring  to  set  up  con¬ 
stitutional  government  might  have  defeated 
both.  Chinese  popular  habits  of  thought 
and  conduct  which  had  crystallized  for  ages 
were  not  to  be  remade  overnight.  As  I  have 
put  it  before,  form  had  to  come  before  re¬ 
form.  Let  us  not  forget  that  we  have  serious 
problems  of  race  prejudice  and  discrimina¬ 
tion  and  of  class  relations  in  this  country 
which  we  have  left  unsolved  for  much  more 
than  a  generation.  We  do  not  consider  our 
policy  inefficient  or  reactionary  because  we 
have  not  solved  them. 

COMMUNIST  CLAIMS  AS  TO  SOCIAL  REFORMS 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  explanation  of 
the  progress  made  by  the  Communists  in 
China  is  to  be  found  in  neglect  of  the  na¬ 
tional  government  to  take  up  and  push  cer¬ 
tain  fundamental  social  reforms  undertaken 
and  carried  forward  by  the  Communists.  I 
have  heard  it  said  that  these  are  four:  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  peasantry,  agrarian  reform,  the 
youth  movement,  and  the  advancement  of 
women. 

I  suspect  that  Communist  education  of 
the  peasantry  is  simply  indoctrination  in 
communism.  Over  a  large  part  of  China  the 
national  government  has  had  to  do  over 
again  much  of  what  it  had  achieved  hi  the 
way  of  popular  education.  As  to  education 
of  the  peasantry,  I  have  in  my  possession 
some  charts  which  I  found  in  more  than  one 
place  which  were  used  for  teaching  good 
agricultural  methods  and  how  to  read  at  the 
same  time.  One  institution  in  Soochow  is 
devoted  to  the  training  of  teachers  to  carry 
forward  this  mode  of  instructing  the  peas¬ 
ants.  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  been  doing  nothing  for  peasant 
education. 

I  have  heard  it  said  repeatedly  that  the 
Chinese  peasant  is  under  a  feudal  system  of 
land  tenure.  Nothing  could  be  more  mis¬ 
taken.  The  difficulties  of  the  Chinese  peas¬ 
ant  do  not  arise  from  feudalism  or  from 
large  estates  that  need  breaking  up.  As  far 
back  as  the  third  century  before  Christ,  the 
Chinese  abolished  feudal  tenure  and  primo¬ 
geniture.  The  agrarian  problem  in  China 
grows  out  of  the  very  success  of  that  reform 
which  caused  the  land  to  be  divided  and 
subdivided  endlessly.  The  trouble  is  not  too 
large  estates  but  minute  farms  too  small  to 
sustain  a  population  sometimes  denser  in 
rural  areas  than  in  cities  of  the  west.  This 
has  been  aggravated  by  the  introduction  of 
a  western  law  of  inheritance  which  makes 
for  increased  subdivision.  Where  there  had 
been  a  household  inheritance,  a  system  bor¬ 
rowed  from  continental  Europe  has  intro¬ 
duced  a  modern  individual  inheritance. 
When  an  owner  of  a  small  tract  dies  leaving 
five  children,  instead  of  the  household  suc¬ 
ceeding,  the  inheritance  must  be  divided  into 
five.  This  makes  use  of  the  implements  we 
use,  and  yet  the  Chinese  farmer  gets  a  larger 
yield  from  an  acre  than  cultivators  of  Europe 
or  America.  Next  to  minute  subdivision  of 
the  land  his  troubles  arise  from  the  com¬ 
plete  dislocation  of  transportation  and  so  of 
distribution  during  the  Japanese  occupation. 

As  to  the  youth  movement,  it  has  gone  for¬ 
ward  in  the  domain  of  the  Government  quite 
as  much  as  elsewhere  in  the  world.  The 
Communists  have  no  exclusive  claim  in  this 
respect. 

As  to  the  advancement  of  women,  sub¬ 
division  (7)  of  article  26  of  the  constitution 
provides  for  election  by  women’s  organiza¬ 
tions  of  delegates  to  the  National  Assembly 
or  National  Peoples  Congress,  the  body  which 
elects  the  president  and  vice  president  and 
has  power  of  amendment  of  the  constitution. 
At  the  session  last  spring  in  which  the  con¬ 
stitutional  government  was  organized,  a 


number  of  women  sat  as  delegates.  Also,  a 
number  of  women  have  been  elected  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  legislative  yuan,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  survey  of  the  administration 
of  justice  in  eastern  China  I  found  women 
judges  in  many  of  the  courts.  In  each  of 
the  cities  which  I  visited  I  found  a  woman 
judge  sitting  in  domestic  relations  cases  and 
cases  of  juvenile  delinquency.  I  doubt  very 
much  whether  the  Communists  have  done 
anything  comparable  to  what  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  achieved  in  this  connection. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  while  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  was  carrying  on  the  war,  the  Com¬ 
munists  were  reaching  the  people  through  a 
program  of  social  reform.  What  this  really 
comes  to  is  that  while  the  Government  was 
exerting  itself  to  the  utmost  to  set  the  coun¬ 
try  free  from  the  Japanese  occupation,  and 
since  the  war  has  been  exerting  itself  to  the 
utmost  with  difficult  problems  of  reconstruc¬ 
tion,  the  Communists  have  been  active  in  in¬ 
doctrinating  in  communism  and  in  destruc¬ 
tion. 

OBJECTIONS  RAISED  TO  STANDING  BY  THE 
NATIONALIST  GOVERNMENT 

Let  me  speak  briefly  of  the  objections  which 
are  raised  to  our  standing  by  a  government 
which  we  treated  as  an  ally  during  the  war — 
a  government  which  is  one  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions.  It  is  said  frequently  that  the  Chinese 
officials  and  public  men  are  reactionary.  In 
my  experience  what  is  said  to  be  their  re¬ 
actionary  attitude  is  simply  one  of  inquiry 
whether  measures  proposed  to  be  borrowed 
from  the  western  world  are  applicable  in 
China.  It  does  not  take  long  for  an  adviser 
of  one  of  the  Ministries  to  learn  that  much 
which  he  has  been  inclined  to  urge  at  first 
sight  needs  thorough  examination  to  be 
assured  that  it  can  be  made  to  work  under 
the  conditions  in  which  it  must  be  applied. 
Much  is  said  about  corruption  of  Chinese 
officials  and  public  men. 

I  inquired  very  carefully  as  to  corruption 
in  the  administration  of  justice,  conferring 
with  bankers,  businessmen,  industrialists, 
members  of  chambers  of  commerce,  and 
newspaper  men.  In  no  case  could  I  get  any¬ 
thing  specific.  Under  the  monarchy  corrup¬ 
tion  was  notorious.  There  was  a  general 
feeling  that  under  the  courts  as  they  are  to¬ 
day  nothing  but  a  tradition  of  suspicion 
could  be  shown.  One  newspaperman  sug¬ 
gested  to  me  that  the  pay  of  the  judges  was 
so  inadequate  that  it  stood  to  reason  they 
must  be  corrupt  or  they  could  not  live.  In 
fact  I  found  the  judges  with  inadequate 
salaries  eke  out  their  meager  salaries  by 
teaching  law.  This  is  something  which  such 
lights  of  our  American  bench  as  Joseph  Story 
and  Thomas  McIntyre  Cooley  did  and  many 
other  judges  have  had  to  do  in  American 
judicial  history.  It  is  said  also  that  the 
Chinese  officials  and  public  men  are  ignorant 
and  inefficient.  Association  with  them  for 
14  years  has  convinced  me  that  this  is  quite 
unfounded.  Let  me  name  a  few  with  whom 
I  had  especially  long  and  close  association. 
Dr.  Wang  Chen-hui,  head  of  the  Judicial 
Yuan,  is  a  D.  C.  L.  of  Yale  and  Barrister  of 
Gray’s  Inn.  He  is  recognized  as  an  outstand¬ 
ing  jurist  everywhere.  His  translation  of  the 
German  civil  code  into  English  is  regarded 
as  a  classic.  Dr.  Hsieh  Kwan-sheng  is  a 
docteur  en  droit  of  the  University  of  Paris, 
author  of  a  history  of  Chinese  law  in  French, 
published  in  France.  He  did  signal  work  in 
keeping  the  machinery  of  justice  going  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  and  his  experimental  court  at 
Chungking  to  try  out  the  draft  code  of  civil 
procedure  was  a  real  contribution  to  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  law.  Dr.  Su,  the  Minister  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  a  doctor  of  philosophy  of  Berlin,  is  a 
learned  scholar  and  liberal  administrator  of 
great  good  sense.  His  judgment  as  to  what 
is  practicable  in  legal  education  in  China  has 
been  of  real  value  for  reconstruction.  Judge 
Y.  H.  Kuo,  president  of  the  High  Court  of 
Shanghai,  would  be  a  notable  judge  any¬ 
where.  Just  before  leaving  I  made  a  report 


on  his  draft  of  a  statute  on  conflict  of  laws. 
It  is  a  masterly  piece  of  work  much  better 
than  the  draft  prepared  for  the  Pan-American 
Congress  of  codification  of  law  for  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere.  No  American  city  has  a 
better  court  than  his. 

I  have  heard  complaint  that  the  Chinese 
officials  do  not  take  advice.  On  the  contrary, 
I  suspect  they  sometimes  have  relied  too 
much  upon  advice  from  experts  from  the 
Western  World  unacquainted  with  the  con¬ 
ditions  to  which  their  advice  was  to  be  ap¬ 
plied.  At  any  rate,  I  have  found  that  the 
Chinese  officials  give  marked  attention  to  ad¬ 
vice  so  far  as  money  is  available  to  carry  it 
out.  Where  they  do  not  it  is  usually  be¬ 
cause  of  lack  of  money  to  do  what  ideals 
indicate.  Under  the  constitution  the  leg¬ 
islature  controls  the  funds  and  officials  can 
do  no  more  than  appropriations  allow. 

Complaint  has  been  made  in  this  country 
that  the  government  ignores  minority  par¬ 
ties  other  than  the  Communists.  These  mi¬ 
nority  parties,  however,  are  made  up  of  lead¬ 
ers  with  few  or  no  followers  as  it  was  dem¬ 
onstrated  at  the  time  of  the  first  elections 
under  the  constitution  when  the  majority 
party  agreed  to  withdraw  its  candidates  in 
certain  districts  and  leave  a  free  field  for  the 
minority  parties.  Very  generally  candidates 
ran  by  petition  and  defeated  the  candidates 
of  these  parties  at  the  election.  Moreover, 
one  of  the  leaders  of  a  minority  party  which 
has  probably  the  most  following  is  listed  by 
the  Communists  as  a  war  criminal  along 
with  the  leaders  of  the  majority  party. 

I  hear  it  said  also  that  the  Government  has 
been  guilty  of  gross  violations  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution.  As  to  this  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  Constitution  was  not  in  force  until  the 
end  of  1946  and  the  Government  was  not 
fully  organized  under  it  until  the  spring  of 
1948.  Much  of  what  I  have  read  is  based  on 
conditions  during  the  war  which,  of  course, 
were  abnormal.  In  the  second  place,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  civil  war  is  still  in  prog¬ 
ress.  We  in  America  have  not  been  too 
scrupulous  to  enforce  the  Bill  of  Rights  or 
adhere  to  the  strict  terms  of  the  Constitution 
in  times  of  civil  war  or  even  of  world  war. 
President  Lincoln  was  accused  of  violation  of 
the  Constitution  during  our  Civil  War.  The 
action  of  our  Government  toward  citizens  of 
Japanese  birth  in  California  or  its  setting  up 
of  military  rule  in  Hawaii  and  superseding  of 
the  courts  there  during  the  last  World  War 
serve  to  remind  us  that  a  bill  of  rights  is 
sometimes  embarrassing  to  a  government  un¬ 
der  the  stress  of  war.  But  certainly  it  is  not 
for  the  Communists  to  preach  adherence  to 
a  constitution. 

Again,  it  is  complained  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  employs  a  secret  police.  But  we  main¬ 
tain  a  Secret  Service  and  certainly  the  FBI 
do  not  go  about  in  uniform.  Moreover,  the 
third  degree  has  had  a  high  development  with 
us  even  in  time  of  peace.  When  war  is  in 
progress  and  a  fifth  column  is  active,  a  gov¬ 
ernment  cannot  confine  itself  to  a  uniformed 
police.  Detectives  in  plain  clothes  are  an 
everyday  matter  even  in  time  of  peace. 

What  can  the  Communists  show  in  the  way 
of  constructive  achievements  even  remotely 
to  compare  with  what  the  Chinese  National 
Government  has  done  under  the  greatest 
of  difficulties  in  the  way  of  building  up  a  con¬ 
stitutional  regime  and  in  reconstruction  after 
8  years  of  enemy  occupation? 

WHAT  COMMUNIST  DOMINATION  OF  CHINA  WILL 
MEAN 

Will  Communist  domination  mean  a  coun¬ 
try  with  which  we  in  America  can  have  com¬ 
mercial  relations  such  as  we  have  had  in¬ 
creasingly  for  100  years?  Will  it  mean  a 
country  with  which  we  can  have  the  cultural 
relations  which  we  have  maintained  increas¬ 
ingly  for  more  than  60  years?  One  has  only 
to  look  at  the  pronouncements  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  Communists  as  to  American  relations  to 
answer  these  questions. 
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What  then  are  we  to  do  in  our  relations 
with  a  Communist  regime?  For  one  thing,  I 
submit  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  effect  of 
what  we  do  on  Korea,  on  Japan,  and  indeed 
on  all  Asia  if  not  on  Continental  Europe. 
We  must  remember  the  effect  of  what  we  do 
on  the  remnant  in  China  for  the  situation 
need  not  be  more  despaired  of  than  when  the 
Japanese  occupied  the  best  part  of  the  land. 
If  we  give  continued  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
Chinese  Communists  by  our  attitude  toward 
even  the  remnant  of  the  National  Govern¬ 
ment  we  shall  be  undoing  what  we  have  been 
striving  to  do  toward  maintaining  demo¬ 
cratic  constitutional  government  in  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  only 
two  nights  ago  a  very  able  speech  was 
delivered  by  the  Honorable  Winston 
Churchill,  former  Prime  Minister  of 
Great  Britain,  in  which  he  had  this  to 
say: 

In  consequence  of  the  Soviet  conduct,  rela¬ 
tions  of  Communist  Russia  with  the  other 
great  powers  of  the  world  are  without  prece¬ 
dent  in  history.  Measures  and  counter 
measures  have  been  taken  on  many  occasions 
which  in  any  previous  period  could  only  have 
meant  armed  conflict.  The  situation  has 
been  well  described  by  distinguished  Ameri¬ 
cans  as  the  “cold  war.”  And  the  question  is 
asked,  “Are  we  winning  the  cold  war?”  This 
cannot  be  decided  by  looking  at  Europe  alone. 
We  must  also  look  to  Asia.  The  worst  disaster 
since  our  victory  has  been  the  collapse  of 
China  under  Communist  attack  and  intrigue. 
China,  in  which  the  United  States  have 
always  taken  a  high  interest,  comprises  an 
immense  part  of  the  population  of  the  world. 
The  absorption  of  China  and  India  into  the 
Kremlin-controlled  Communist  empire  would 
certainly  bring  measureless  bloodshed  and 
misery  to  eight  or  nine  hundred  million 
people. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks  an  article  by 
Mark  Sullivan  which  appeared  on  Jan¬ 
uary  18,  1949. 

There  b„eing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Chinese  Reds’  Triumphs  Traced  to  Roosevelt 

Policies  at  Yalta — Mark  Sullivan  Says 

1945  Agreements  With  Stalin  Are  Main 

Cause  of  Chiang’s  Imminent  Downfall; 

Marshall  Mission  Also  Cited 

(By  Mark  Sullivan) 

Washington,  January  18. — Everywhere  in 
America — St.  Louis,  Philadelphia,  Grand 
Rapids,  Dallas,  any  city  or  town,  or  farm 
community  anywhere — people  must  ask 
anxiously  about  the  imminent  fall  of  China 
to  the  Communists,  what  it  means  to  us 
and  to  the  world. 

What  is  now  coming  to  climax  in  China 
had  its  root  in  agreements  made  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  with  Premier  Stalin  of  Russia 
at  Yalta  in  February  1945.  These  agreements, 
with  other  steps  by  us  and  a  policy  followed 
by  us,  are  the  main  cause  of  what  is  now 
taking  place.  We  are  responsible. 

The  Yalta  agreements  were  secret  at  the 
time.  They  have  since  become  public,  and 
the  accompanying  circumstances  have  in 
large  part  come  to  light,  partly  through  two 
books,  both  authoritative,  both  by  intimates 
of  Roosevelt.  One  is  by  James  F.  Byrnes, 
an  official  aid  to  Roosevelt  at  Yalta,  and  later 
Secretary  of  State  under  Truman.  The  other 
book  is  based  pn  diaries  and  notes  of  Harry 
Hopkins,  likewise  with  Roosevelt  at  Yalta 
and  at  all  times  an  intimate  associate.  The 
Hopkins  material  is  edited  and  supplemented 
by  Robert  Sherwood,  also  a  devoted  associate 
of  Roosevelt.  (A  third  book,  by  a  scholar, 
Dr.  David  J.  Dallin,  “Soviet  Russia  and  the 


Far  East,”  containing  authoritative  and 
valuable  information,  has  been  consulted  in 
the  preparation  of  this  article.) 

YALTA  PARLEY  RECALLED 

Roosevelt  went  to  Yalta  to  arrange  for 
Stalin  to  take  part  in  the  war  against  Japan. 
Up  to  that  time  Russia  had  participated  only 
in  the  war  against  Germany.  Stalin  brought 
to  Yalta  a  set  of  demands,  to  be  the  price  of 
helping  to  fight  Japan.  The  price  was  an 
immense  extension  of  Russian  territory  and 
power  in  Eastern  Asia,  to  be  taken  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  China — some  of  it  territory  belong¬ 
ing  to  China,  some  of  it  territory  which  had 
been  taken  from  China  by  Japan  and  which 
China  expected  to  get  back. 

To  Stalin’s  demands  Roosevelt  agreed. 
Stalin,  cagey  and  firm,  “insisted” — this  word 
is  used  by  Sherwood — that  the  agreements 
be  put  in  writing:  “The  heads  of  the  three 
Great  Powers  have  agreed  that  these  claims  of 
the  Soviet  Union  shall  be  unequivocally  ful¬ 
filled  after  Japan  has  been  defeated.” 

This,  Sherwood  wrote  later,  "was  the  most 
assailable  point  in  the  entire  Yalta  rec¬ 
ord,  *  *  «  for>  if  china  had  refused  to 

agree  to  any  of  the  Soviet  claims,  presumably 
the  United  States  and  Britain  would  have 
been  compelled  to  join  in  enforcing  them.” 

That  was  an  appalling  demand.  But  there 
was  another  more  profoundly  offensive  to 
China,  more  shocking  by  what  it  put  upon 
Roosevelt  personally:  “It  is  understood  that 
the  agreement  *  *  *  referred  to  above 

will  require  concurrence  of  Generalissimo 
Chiang  Kai-shek.  The  President  will  take 
measures  *  *  *  to  establish  this  concur¬ 
rence  on  advice  from  Marshal  Stalin.” 

CHINA  seen  victimized 

What  Roosevelt  had  done  at  Yalta  includ¬ 
ed  this:  He  had  made  secret  agreements  with 
Stalin,  some  remaining  secret  until  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  Byrnes  inquired  into  them,  say¬ 
ing  as  he  wrote  later:  “I  wanted  to  know  how 
many  IOU’s  were  outstanding.”  The  agree¬ 
ments  were  at  the  expense  of  China — 
China  was  already  fighting  alongside  us  in 
the  war  against  Japan,  but  China,  by  the 
agreements,  must  yield  territory  and  make 
other  concessions  as  a  price  to  get  Russia  to 
join  in  the  fight  against  Japan.  If  China 
refused,  then  under  the  agreement  Roosevelt 
would  “on  advice  from  Marshal  Stalin,"  “take 
measures”  to  “establish  concurrence.” 

The  territory  and  other  acquisitions,  in¬ 
cluding  control  of  railroads,  which  Russia 
got  through  the  demands  Roosevelt  agreed 
to,  together  with  further  advantages  Russia 
got  in  the  winding  up  of  war  against  Japan, 
including  arms  taken  from  Japan,  these  com¬ 
posed  leverage  and  impetus  by  which  the 
Communists  were  able  to  make  the  drive 
against  China  that  has  now  reached  the 
stage  of  imminent  success. 

Later  we  did  more  than  further  the  drive. 
In  1946  General  Marshall,  sent  to  China  by 
President  Truman,  publicly  called  on  Chiang 
Kai-shek  to  take  Chinese  Communist  leaders 
into  a  coalition  government.  Such  a  pro¬ 
posal,  coming  officially  from  a  country  that 
was  historically  China’s  friend,  undermined 
Chiang  Kai-shek’s  prestige,  strengthened  the 
Communists.  About  the  same  time  we  sus¬ 
pended  for  18  months  the  shipment  of  arms 
to  the  Chiang  Kai-shek  government  which 
we  had  been  carrying  on  during  the  war 
against  Japan.  This  crippled  Chiang  Kai- 
shek’s  military  strength,  increased  the  mo¬ 
mentum  of  the  Communist  drive. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  give  a  brief  quotation  from 
a  recent  book  by  Mr.  George  Creel' en¬ 
titled  “Russia’s  Race  for  Asia,”  in  which 
Mr.  Creel  has  this  to  say: 

It  is  not  only  the  fate  of  China  that  quivers 
in  suspense;  the  future  of  all  Asia  hangs  on 
the  outcome  of  the  Communist  drive  for 


China’s  conquest  and  utter  subjugation. 
The  fires  of  Red  insurrection  blaze  high  in 
Indonesia,  Burma,  Indochina,  and  the 
Malay  Archipelago,  and  flying  sparks  are  fall¬ 
ing  on  timber  in  India,  Siam,  and  even  Japan 
and  the  Philippines.  If  Nationalist  resist¬ 
ance  collapses  in  China,  it  is  a  whole  con¬ 
tinent  that  will  be  communized,  opening  the 
way  for  Russia’s  mastery  over  more  than  half 
of  the  world’s  population. 

Further  on  he  says : 

As  far  back  as  1868  the  United  States  pro¬ 
claimed  the  “open  door”  in  China  as  a  for¬ 
eign  policy  second  only  in  importance  to  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  It  was  stoutly  reaffirmed 
in  1899  when  Russia,  Britain,  Japan,  France, 
and  Germany  planned  the  virtual  dismem¬ 
berment  of  China.  Again  at  the  Nine-Power 
Conference  in  1922,  Secretary  of  State 
Charles  Evans  Hughes  forced  the  adoption  of 
this  explicit  pledge :  “To .  respect  the  sov¬ 
ereignty,  the  independence,  and  the  terri¬ 
torial  and  administrative  integrity  of  China.” 

General  MacArthur  sent  a  cablegram 
to  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
under  date  of  March  4,  1948,  in  which  he 
said: 

The  international  aspect  of  the  Chinese 
problem  unfortunately  has  become  some¬ 
what  beclouded  by  demands  for  internal  re¬ 
form.  Desirable  as  such  reform  may  be,  its 
importance  is  but  secondary  to  the  issue  of 
civil  strife  now  engulfing  the  land,  and  these 
two  issues  are  as  impossible  of  synchroniza¬ 
tion  as  it  would  be  to  alter  the  structual  de¬ 
sign  of  a  house  while  the  same  was  being  con¬ 
sumed  by  flame  *  *  *  the  maintenance 

of  China’s  integrity  against  destructive  forces 
which  threaten  her  engulfment  is  of  in¬ 
finitely  more  concern.  For  with  the  firm 
maintenance  of  such  integrity,  reform  will 
gradually  take  place  in  the  evolutionary 
processes  of  China’s  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  at  this  time 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  a 
letter  which  I  addressed  to  General  Mac¬ 
Arthur,  under  date  of  February  18,  1949, 
and  a  copy  of  his  reply,  dated  February 
26,  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  th£  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

February  18,  1949. 
Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur, 

Headquarters,  SCAP. 

Dear  General  MacArthur:  Enclosed  is  a 
copy  of  a  letter  I  have  addressed  to  Senator 
Millard  Tydings,  Chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  of  the  Senate,  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  together  with  part  of  the 
Congressional  Record  of  yesterday  in  which 
I  made  some  brief  remarks  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  in  regard  to  the  matter. 

Both  as  a  Senator  of  the  United  States  and 
as  a  representative  of  the  Pacific  coast  State 
of  California,  I  have  been  greatly  concerned 
regarding  developments  in  China  and  in  more 
recent  reports  concerning  policies  in  Japan 
and  elsewhere  in  the  far  Pacific  area. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  Armed  Serv¬ 
ices  Committee  of  the  Senate  has  a  respon¬ 
sibility  to  itself,  to  the  Congress,  and  to  the 
people  of  the  country  to  become  fully  in¬ 
formed  of  all  the  facts  regarding  these  de¬ 
velopments  and  the  implications  of  certain 
pending  policies.  I  believe  that  this  infor¬ 
mation  must  be  secured  prior  to  the  time 
that  policies  get  frozen  otherwise  we  may 
find  that  while  communism  has  been  halted 
in  western  Europe  we  have  left  our  Pacific 
flank  vulnerable. 

Next  week  I  intend  to  formally  bring  this 
matter  before  the  entire  membership  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  and  urge 
that  you  be  invited  to  give  us  the  benefit  of 
your  vast  first-hand  experience  in  the  Pa- 
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cific  area  together  with  such  other  informa¬ 
tion  you  may  believe  the  committee  should 
have  in  order  to  help  formulate  policies  for 
the  defense  of  our  country.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  if  and  when  the  committee  extends 
such  an  invitation  you  will  feel  that  your 
duties  there  will  permit  you  to  accept. 

I  cannot  help  but  believe  that  decisions 
will  be  made  in  the  next  few  months  that 
will  have  a  great  bearing  on  the  peace  of 
the  world  and  the  security  of  our  country 
for  this  generation  of  Americans  and  for  their 
children. 

With  best  personal  regards,  X  remain. 
Sincerely  yours, 

William  F.  Knowland, 

United  States  Senator. 


General  Headquarters, 

Supreme  Commander  For  the 

Allied  Powers, 

Tokyo,  Japan,  February  26,  1949. 
Hon  William  F.  Knowland, 

Armed  Services  Committee,  United  States 
Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Knowland:  Thank  you  for 
your  thoughtful  note  of  the  18th.  Some 
measure  of  your  views  with  respect  to  the 
desirability  of  my  appearance  before  the 
Congress  came  to  my  attention  through 
Washington  dispatches  of  the  press  associa¬ 
tions.  Soon  thereafter,  however,  the  rumors 
of  a  contemplated  reversal  of  American  pol¬ 
icy  with  respect  to  Japan  were  set  at  rest  by 
categoric  denials  by  the  President,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army.  The  reasons  for  seeking  my  recall 
were,  therefore,  greatly  modified.  I  sent  a 
message  to  Senator  Tydings  to  such  effect 
with  an  expression  of  the  hope  that  it  would 
be  found  unnecessary  to  request  my  appear¬ 
ance  at  this  critical  time  in  the  Far  East 
and  am  most  grateful  for  your  subsequent 
action  and  that  of  the  other  members  of  the 
committee  thereon. 

We  all  recall  so  pleasantly  your  short 
visit  here.  Much  time  has  since  elapsed  and 
the  passing  of  events  has  witnessed  decided 
progress  in  fields  of  effort  then  just  getting 
under  way.  You  would  be  interested  in  an 
on-the-ground  comparative  study  of  condi¬ 
tions  now  against  conditions  then  and  I 
am  hopeful  that  in  the  not-too-distant  fu¬ 
ture  you  will  find  the  time  to  revisit  us. 
You  may  be  sure  of  a  most  hearty  welcome 
when  and  if  you  can  do  so  and  I  am  sure 
that  your  observations  and  suggestions  would 
be  most  helpful. 

With  cordial  regard. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Douglas  MacArthur. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  in 
conclusion,  I  merely  wish  to  say  my 
amendment  would  not  do  a  great  deal 
for  China.  It  provides  for  no  additional 
funds.  It  makes  available,  however,  the 
unobligated  balance,  and  it  shows  the 
intent  of  Congress,  while  we  are  giving 
the  President  power  and  discretion,  that 
these  funds  shall  be  made  available  to 
non-Communist  areas  of  China. 

Certainly,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  should 
leave  any  doubt  whatsoever  that  in  case 
there  should  at  some  future  time  be  a 
change  of  policy,  it  is  our  intent  that 
none  of  those  funds  shall  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  any  Communist  region  in  China. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  able  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
if  the  amendment  as  it  has  been  worked 
out  is  agreeable  to  him. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  agree  to  the  amendment.  However, 
I  personally  do  not  like  to  pick  out  cer¬ 
tain  parties  and  certain  areas  and  deny 


any  relief  to  them.  I  should  much  pre¬ 
fer  merely  to  turn  the  money  over  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  let 
him,  through  the  State  Department,  allo¬ 
cate  it  for  use  where  he  thinks  it  should 
go.  There  are  plenty  of  places  in  China 
to  which  he  can  allocate  it  without  get¬ 
ting  into  the  territories  about  which  the 
Senator  from  California  is  so  much  con¬ 
cerned. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  do  not  have  the 
floor. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  yield  so  that  the 
Senator  may  ask  a  question. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  If  the  amendment 
is  to  be  accepted,  let  me  call  the  attention 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  to  the  fact  that  I  am  in  receipt 
of  a  communication  from  the  junior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Lodge]  the 
fourth  paragraph  of  which  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

I  ask  further  that  today  or  Monday  a 
quorum  be  called  before  we  reach  a  vote 
on  any  amendments  whatever  so  that  I  may 
know  about  them. 

It  seems  the  amendment  is  to  be'  ac¬ 
cepted,  and  I  imagine  it  would  not  make 
any  difference,  so  far  as  this  particular 
request  is  concerned,  because  there  would 
be  no  record  vote  on  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  end  result  would  be  the  same. 
I  ask  the  Senator  from  California  if  he 
knows  whether  this  amendment  is  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  junior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  cannot  answer 
that  question,  because  I  have  not  dis¬ 
cussed  this  specific  amendment  with 
him. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  in 
bringing  the  request  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  I  am  only  doing  my  duty. 
So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  it  is  perfectly 
agreeable  to  me  that  the  amendment  be 
accepted  without  the  presence  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  on  the  floor, 
but  inasmuch  as  he  asked  that  if  any 
amendment  to  the  bill  were  offered  today 
or  Monday,  a  quorum  should  be  called,  I 
felt  I  should  submit  his  request. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  available  in  the  city,  at 
his  office? 

Mr  WHERRY.  Unfortunately,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  unavoid¬ 
ably  out  of  the  city.  He  had  to  leave  on 
a  very  important  mission  last  night,  and 
was  paired  on  the  vote  which  was  taken 
on  the  amendment  offered  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft], 

I  want  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California  to  know  that,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  what  he  suggests  is  perfectly 
agreeable.  On  the  other  hand,  I  thought 
I  should  make  known  to  the  Senator  the 
request  which  had  been  made.  While 
this  is  an  amendment  which  has  been 
accepted  by  the  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  and  I  imagine  that  if  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Massachusetts  were  present  he 
would  be  in  total  agreement,  I  thought  I 
should  at  least  bring  the  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senator  from  California. 
Whatever  the  Senator  from  California 
may  desire  to  do  is  all  right  with  me. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  So  far  as  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  California  is  concerned,  he  is 


perfectly  willing  to  continue  the  debate 
on  the  amendment  until  Monday,  but, 
inasmuch  as  the  language  of  this  amend-  . 
ment  had  been  worked  out  between  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  the  junior  Senator  from 
California,  I  thought  there  would  be  no 
objection  to  it.  But  I  cannot  say  with 
certainty  whether  the  Senator  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  would  be  for  the  amendment 
or  against  it  if  he  were  present  in  the 
Chamber.  I  do  not  know  the  answer  to 
that  question. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  for  one  more  question,  I  ask  him  if 
he  feels  now  that  senatorial  courtesy  has 
been  complied  with  and  that  the  record 
is  clear?  The  chairman  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  having  offered  to  accept  the  amend¬ 
ment,  if  the  Senator  feels  that  is  clear¬ 
ance,  I  think  he  should  proceed  and  press 
for  the  acceptance  of  the  amendment. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  feels  that  there 
should  be  any  further  extension  of 
courtesy  in  the  circumstances,  that  is  a 
matter  for  the  Senator  to  decide.  I  shall 
not  decide  that  question. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
might  suggest  that  if  the  amendment 
were  agreed  to,  the  action  could  be  re¬ 
considered,  either  by  unanimous  consent 
or  on  motion. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  felt  that  I  should 
submit,  as  I  have  done,  the  suggestion 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  What  is  the 
position  of  the  Senator  from  California 
with  regard  to  his  amendment? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  so 
far  as  the  junior  Senator  from  Califor¬ 
nia  is  concerned,  I  should  like  to  pro¬ 
ceed,  because  I  am  trying  to  expedite  the 
business  of  the  Senate.  Since  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Massachusetts  would  have  re¬ 
served  to  him  all  his  parliamentary 
rights  by  making  a  motion  to  reconsider 
on  Monday  if  he  were  so  inclined,  I  think 
that  under  the  circumstances  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  Senate  might  be  expedited  if 
the  amendment  were  agreed  to  or 
accepted. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  might  delay  the  business  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  if  we  should  have  to  go  back  and  re¬ 
consider  the  amendment.  This  is  a  very 
unusual  suggestion,  that  because  a  Sen¬ 
ator  is  absent  for  2  or  3  days - 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  care  to  disagree  with  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Texas,  but  very 
often  when  a  Senator  who  has  been  so 
vitally  interested  in  a  measure  as  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions,  has  been  in  this  one,  and  is  un¬ 
avoidably  absent,  it  is  not  unusual  to 
comply  with  such  a  request. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  was  going  to  say 
that  we  should  comply  with  the  request, 
but  I  think  it  is  a  very  unusual  thing  that 
the  Senate  should  stand  still  until  some 
Senator  returns  2  or  3  days  from  now.  I 
do  not  approve  that  kind  of  procedure. 
However,  the  Senator  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  is  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  and  I  shall  not  ob¬ 
ject,  but  as  chairman  of  the  committee 
I  should  prefer  that  the  amendment  be 
acted  on. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  have  the  understanding 
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that  the  amendment  will  be  the  pending 
amendment  when  the  Senate  meets  on 
Monday. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  thought  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Loui¬ 
siana  was  pending. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  No;  It  was  tempo¬ 
rarily  laid  aside  in  order  that  the  Senate 
might  take  up  the  amendment  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  California. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Know- 
land  amendment  is  the  pending  ques¬ 
tion,  but  any  Senator  could  bring  the 
Senate  back  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Ellender  amendment  by  demanding  the 
regular  order,  which  would  bring  before 
the  Senate  the  business  which  had  been 
temporarily  laid  aside. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  that  if  the  matter  is  to  go 
over — and  I  think  it  is  wise  it  should  go 
over — the  amendment  suggested  by  the 
Senator  from  California  needs  certain 
refinement  in  regard  to  the  provision 
which  has  been  inserted  in  it  which  makes 
it  different  from  the  original  amendment 
the  Senator  offered. 

In  acting  on  such  an  amendment  we 
should  realize  the  state  in  which  China 
is  at  this  time.  With  the  hordes  of  Chi¬ 
nese  people  needing  food,  if  there  is  a 
place  where  food  is  available,  and  we  im¬ 
pose  certain  restraints  on  the  distributor 
of  the  food,  it  is  an  open  invitation  to 
mob  violence  and  stealing  and  to  all  the 
things  we  are  trying  to  avoid. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  nothing  worse 
than  a  horde  of  hungry  persons.  They 
are  not  thinking  of  order,  and  because 
someone  may  think  the  Communists  are 
in  control  in  certain  places  where  they 
may  not  be,  we  may  have  on  our  hands 
at  any  time  a  situation  which  would  in¬ 
vite  some  sort  of  military  action,  in  a 
land  which  is  already  so  overrun  with 
military  that  no  one  from  one  end  of  it  to 
the  other  is  happy. 

Let  us  consider  some  of  the  history  of 
our  own  country.  Consider,  for  instance, 
the  fall  of  Richmond,  and  think  of  what 
happened  to  the  stores  of  food  which 
were  on  hand  there,  and  how  the  people 
acted.  Think  of  how  hungry  people  act 
in  such  a  situation. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
think  it  very  unwise  to  insert  any  provi¬ 
sion  in  the  amendment  which  would  al¬ 
low  the  President  such  a  type  of  discre¬ 
tion  that  there  might  be  an  open  invita¬ 
tion  to  mob  violence  on  the  part  of 
hungry  people. 

Let  any  Senator  assume  he  possesses 
perhaps  tons  of  food,  and  children- are 
starving  on  all  sides  of  him.  Is  he  going 
to  refuse  to  distribute  the  food  because 
those  children  happened  to  be  in  a  Com¬ 
munist-dominated  territory? 

If  we  are  to  make  this  money  available 
to  China,  let  it  be  handled  in  the  normal 
way.  When  we  attempt  to  afford  aid  to 
certain  people,  let  us  not  do  something 
which  will  result  in  a  disorderly  situation. 

Mr.  President,  I  trust  the  Senator  from 
California  will  return  to  something  like 
his  original  amendment,  or,  if  action  on 
the  amendment  shall  go  over  until  Mon¬ 
day,  that  he  will  meanwhile  think 
through  the  sentence  in  regard  to  Com¬ 
munist  domination. 


Of  course,  I  realize  that  simply  by  rea¬ 
son  of  what  I  have  just  said  I  may  open 
myself  to  the  criticism,  in  view  of  the 
feelings  of  the  people  of  the  world  to¬ 
day,  that  I  am  in  favor  of  feeding  Com¬ 
munists.  Perhaps  I  am  and  perhaps  I 
am  not.  I  do  not  believe  that  half  the 
people  of  China  who  are  under  Com¬ 
munist  domination  today  know  anything 
about  the  Communist  situation.  But, 
Mr.  President,  I  have  been  in  the  midst 
of  such  mobs  as  I  spoke  of.  I  know  how 
people  feel  when  they  are  hungry.  I 
know  the  responsibility  that  rests  upon 
one  who  is  charged  with  keeping  and 
preserving  some  kind  of  order.  I  wish 
to  say  to  the  Senate  that  if  the  amend¬ 
ment,  as  it  is  now  written,  is  adopted, 
it  will  result  in  laying  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  Administrator  and  on  the  should¬ 
ers  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
a  problem  and  a  task  which  it  will  be 
utterly  impossible  for  them  to  fulfill, 
and  the  result  may  be  to  bring  about 
serious  disorder  in  China. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
will  say  in  answer  to  the  Senator  from 
Utah  that  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  let 
the  amendment  go  over  the  week  end, 
and  to  listen  to  any  suggestion  which 
he  may  care  to  offer.  I  think  we  may 
have  two  problems  before  us.  One,  the 
question  of  food,  which  the  Senator  has 
mentioned.  Our  Government,  over  a 
long  period,  has  even  sent  food  into 
Russia,  as  the  Senator  knows,  at  times 
when  there  were  great  famines  in 
that  country.  But  in  addition  to  food, 
there  are  various  types  of  equipment  in¬ 
volved;  and,  so  far  as  the  junior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  California  is  concerned,  apart 
from  the  question  of  food,  and  think¬ 
ing  of  capital  investments,  fuel,  trans¬ 
portation  equipment,  and  so  forth,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  and  the  House  should  make 
it  perfectly  clear  to  the  people  of  China 
at  the  present  time  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  not  going  to  re¬ 
ceive  authority  to  spend  the  funds  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  for 
all  types  of  equipment  and  send  such 
equipment  into  the  Communist-domi¬ 
nated  areas  of  China.  That  would  be 
too  much  authority;  it  would  be  a  too 
wide  opening  of  the  door,  and  I  do  not 
believe  the  Congress  wants  to  give  that 
type  of  authority  to  the  President.  > 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  We  all  know 
that  arms  which  have  been  given  to  cer¬ 
tain  factions  in  China  or  to  the  National 
Government,  have  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  Communists.  They  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Communists  in  va¬ 
rious  ways,  by  having  been  surrendered, 
by  having  been  captured,  by  having  been 
sold,  by  having  been  handed  over.  Any¬ 
thing  that  one  can  imagine  takes  place 
in  connection  with  the  transfer  of  arms 
in  a  country  when  its  people  are  unset¬ 
tled  and  hungry.  Such  wording  as  the 
amendment  now  contains  might  be  an 
invitation  to  someone  who  thought  he 
could  chase  down,  follow  through,  and 
try  to  get  back  some  arms  which  might 
have  been  transferred  by  third  parties. 


Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  is  trying  to  do  something  fine,  he 
is  trying  to  do  something  the  United 
States  probably  ought  to  do,  but  let  us 
do  it  in  such  a  way  that  in  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  what  we  authorize  we  do 
not  invite  the  type  of  action  which  will 
result  in  making  conditions  in  China 
worse  than  they  are,  when,  in  fact,  we 
are  really  trying  to  make  better  condi¬ 
tions  in  China.  Let  us  see  if  we  cannot 
change  the  wording  of  the  amendment 
so  that  the  one  who  is  in  charge  of  ad¬ 
ministering  the  fund  will  not  be  holding 
back  when  in  fact  he  should  go  forward, 
and  will  not  by  his  actions  be  inviting 
disorder  in  attempting  to  bring  about  an 
orderly  process. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President - 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  California  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
consideration  of  the  amendment  is  ap¬ 
parently  going  to  require  more  discus¬ 
sion  than  I  had  supposed.  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks  a 
copy  of  the  Yalta  agreement,  and  a  copy 
of  Report  on  Crimea  Conference,  a  re¬ 
port  by  those  who  attended  the  Yalta 
Conference  in  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  and  Soviet  Russia. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  matters  referred  to  are  as  follows: 

Following  Is  the  text  of  the  agreement 
between  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Great  Britain,  Winston  Churchill,  and 
Generalissimo  Stalin,  signed  at  Yalta  on 
February  11,  1945: 

“The  leaders  of  the  three  great  powers — 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  Great  Britain — have  agreed  that 
in  2  or  3  months  after  Germany  has  sur¬ 
rendered  and  the  war  in  Europe  has  ter¬ 
minated  the  Soviet  Union  shall  enter  into  the 
war  against  Japan  on  the  side  of  the  Allies 
on  condition  that: 

“1.  The  status  quo  in  Outer-Mongolia 
(the  Mongolian  People’s  Republic)  shall  be 
preserved. 

“2.  The  former  rights  of  Russia  violated  by 
the  treacherous  attack  of  Japan  in  1904  shall 
be  restored,  viz: 

“(a)  the  southern  part  of  Sakhalin  as 
well  as  all  the  islands  adjacent  to  it  shall 
be  returned  to  the  Soviet  Union; 

“(b)  the  commercial  port  of  Dairen  shall 
be  internationalized,  the  preeminent  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  this  port  being 
safeguarded  and  the  lease  of  Port  Arthur 
as  a  naval  base  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  restored; 

“(c)  the  Chinese-Eastern  Railroad  and  the 
South-Manchurian  Railroad  which  provides 
an  outlet  to  Dairen  shall  be  jointly  operated 
by  the  establishment  of  a  joint  Soviet-Chi- 
nese  company  it  being  understood  that  the 
preeminent  interests  of  the  Soviet  Union 
shall  be  safeguarded  and  that  China  shall 
retain  full  sovereignty  in  Manchuria. 

“3.  The  Kuril  islands  shall  be  handed  over 
to  the  Soviet  Union. 

“It  is  understood,  that  the  agreement  con¬ 
cerning  Outer-Mongolia  and  the  ports  and 
railraods  referred  to  above  will  require  con¬ 
currence  of  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek. 
The  President  will  take  measures  in  order  to 
obtain  this  concurrence  on  advice  from  Mar¬ 
shal  Stalin. 

“The  heads  of  the  three  great  powers  have 
agreed  that  these  claims  of  the  Soviet  Union 
shall  be  unquestionably  fulfilled  after  Japan 
has  been  defeated. 
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“For  its  part  the  Soviet  Union  expresses 
its  readiness  to  conclude  with  the  National 
Government  of  China  a  pact  of  friendship 
and  alliance  between  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  and  China 
in  order  to  render  assistance  to  China  with 
its  armed  forces  for  the  purpose  of  liberating 
Chin",  from  the  Japanese  yoke. 

“February  11,  1945. 

“J.  Stalin. 

“Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

“Winston  S.  Churchill.” 


REPORT  ON  CRIMEA  CONFERENCE 

For  the  past  8 'days,  Winston  S.  Churchill, 
Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain,  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  Marshal  J.  V.  Stalin,  Chairman 
of  the  Council  of  Peoples  Commissars  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  have  met 
with  the  Foreign  Secretaries,  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
and  other  advisers  in  the  Crimea. 

In  addition  to  the  thre  heads  of  govern¬ 
ment,  the  following  took  part  in  the  con¬ 
ference: 

For  the  United  States  of  America: 

Edward  R.  Stettinius,  Jr.,  Secretary  of 
State; 

Fleet  Adm.  William  D.  Leahy,  United  States 
Navy,  Chief  of  Staff  to  the  President; 

Harry  L.  Hopkins,  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President; 

Justice  James  F.  Byrnes,  Director,  Office  of 
War  Mobilization  and  .Reconversion; 

General  of  the  Army  George  C.  Marshall, 
United  States  Army,  Chief  of  Staff,  United 
States  Army; 

Fleet  Adm.  Ernest  J.  King,  United  States 
Navy,  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  and  Com¬ 
mander  in  Chief,  United  States  Fleet; 

Lt.  Gen.  Brehon  B.  Somervell,  commanding 
general,  Army  Service  Forces; 

Vice  Adm.  Emory  S.  Land,  War  Shipping 
Administrator; 

MaJ.  Gen.  L.  S.  Kuter,  United  States  Army, 
staff  of  commanding  general,  United  States 
Army  Air  Forces; 

W.  Averell  Harriman,  Ambassador  to  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.; 

H.  Freeman  Matthews,  Director  of  Euro¬ 
pean  Affairs,  State  Department; 

Alger  Hiss,  Deputy  Director,  Office  of  Spe¬ 
cial  Political  Affairs,  Department  of  State; 

Charles  E.  Bohlen,  Assistant  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  together  with  political,  mili¬ 
tary,  and  technical  advisers. 

For  the  United  Kingdom: 

Anthony  Eden,  Secretary  of  State  for  For¬ 
eign  Affairs. 

Lord  Leathers,  Minister  of  War  Transport; 

Sir  A.  Clark  Kerr,  H.  M.  Ambassador  at 
Moscow; 

Sir  Alexander  Cadogan,  Permanent  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs; 

Sir  Edward  Bridges,  Secretary  of  the  War 
Cabinet; 

Field  Marshal  Sir  Alan  Brooke,  Chief  of  the 
Imperial  General  Staff; 

Marshal  of  the  Royal  Air  Force  Sir  Charles 
Portal,  Chief  of  the  Air  Staff; 

Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  Andrew  Cunning¬ 
ham,  First  Sea  Lord; 

General  Sir  Hastings  Ismay,  Chief  of  Staff 
to  the  Minister  of  Defense; 
together  with — 

Field  Marshal  Alexander,  Supreme  Allied 
Commander,  Mediterranean  Theater; 

Field  Marshal  Wilson,  head  of  the  British 
Joint  Staff  Mission  at  Washington; 

Admiral  Somerville,  Joint  Staff  Mission  at 
Washington,  together  with  military  and  dip¬ 
lomatic  advisers. 

For  the  Soviet  Union: 

V.  M.  Molotov,  Peoples  Commissar  for  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.; 

Admiral  Kuznetsov,  Peoples  Commissar  for 
the  Navy; 

Army  General  Antonov,  Deputy  Chief  of 
the  General  Staff  of  the  Red  Army; 

A.  Y.  Vyshinski,  Deputy  Peoples  Commissar 
for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.; 


I.  M.  Maiski,  Deputy  Peoples  Commissar 
of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.; 

Marshal  of  Aviation  Khudyakov; 

F.  T.  Gusev,  Ambassador  in  Great  Britain; 

A.  A.  Gromyko,  Ambassador  in  United 
States  of  America. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  ask  what  those  documents  have  to  do 
with  the  amendment? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  They  merely  lay  a 
foundation  for  the  general  Chinese  pol¬ 
icy  or  lack  of  policy  which  we  have  had 
during  the  past  few  years. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  think  we  are  mag¬ 
nifying  this  matter  beyond  all  reason. 
The  Senator  goes  back  to  Yalta  and  back 
to  Potsdam  and  something  else  in  con¬ 
nection'  with  a  little  $50,000,000  appro¬ 
priation. 

Mr.  President,  I  largely  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Utah.  I  said  when  I  first 
returned  to  the  Chamber  that  I  was  will¬ 
ing  to  appropriate  this  money,  but  I  dis¬ 
like  to  put  in  the  amendment  prohibi¬ 
tions  concerning  how  the  money  shall  be 
used.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  let  the 
President  of  the  United  States  exercise 
discretion,  under  the  guise  of  the  State 
Department,  in  saying  where  and  how 
this  money  shall  be  expended.  If  it  is  a 
matter  of  charity  or  relief  I  do  not  see 
why  we  should  say,  “We  are  going  to  re¬ 
lieve  these  people,  but  if  they  are  not 
Democrats  we  will  not  give  them  any¬ 
thing,  and  if  they  are  not  Republicans 
we  will  not  give  them  anything.” 

I  am  rather  ashamed  of  that  sort  of 
attitude.  If  we  are  going  to  relieve  peo¬ 
ple  who  need  relief,  very  well;  I  do  not 
care  where  they  reside.  They  might  be 
temporarily  in  a  Communist  area,  un¬ 
der  the  control  of  Communists;  they 
might  be  in  an  area  controlled  by  a  war¬ 
lord.  I  do  not  begrudge  the  Chinese  the 
$54,000,000,  but  I  do  not  quite  agree  with 
the  philosophy  of  the  Senator  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
had  thought  that  we  had  reached  mu¬ 
tually  agreeable  language.  Apparently 
we  have  not.  But,  as  I  understand  the 
able  Senator,  the  chairman  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee,  at  this  time, 
insofar  as  he  is  concerned,  if  the  admin¬ 
istration  determines  that  it  will  put  this 
sum  into  the  Communist-dominated 
areas  of  China,  it  is  perfectly  agreeable 
with  him.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
has  ar  perfect  right  to  take  that  attitude. 
It  is  not  agreeable  to  the  Senator  from 
California  that  such  action  be  taken.  I 
am  not  referring  to  a  temporary  measure 
that  might  be  necessary  to  be  adopted  for 
the  feeding  of  hungry  people,  but  I  am 
referring  to  other  matters,  to  various 
types  of  supplies,  to  capital  investments, 
to  other  things  which  would  build  up  the 
strength  of  a  Communist  China  when 
this  Government,  by  a  lack  of  policy  in 
the  Far  East,  has  done  a  great  deal  to 
undermine  the  position  of  the  Chinese 
Nationalist  Government,  and  has  con¬ 
tributed  mightily  to  the  advance  of  the 
Communist  forces  who  now  stand  on  the 
Yangtze  River  and  are  threatening  to 
overwhelm  400,000,000  Chinese  and  take 
them  behind  the  iron  curtain. 


Mr.  President,  I  have  supported  the 
able  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  in  the  ECA  program  for  Eu¬ 
rope.  I  expect  to  support  the  North 
Atlantic  Pact  because  I  believe  that 
communism  is  a  threat  to  the  security  of 
free  people  everywhere,  and.  a  threat  to 
the  security  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  But,  for  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot 
see  how  we  can  follow  that  policy  in  Eu¬ 
rope  to  keep  western  Europe  from  going 
behind  the  iron  curtain,  and  apparently 
be  absolutely  unconcerned  whether  400,- 
000,000  Chinese  shall  be  taken  behind 
the  iron  curtain.  That  is  not  a  con¬ 
sistent  policy.  We  have  had  a  foreign 
policy  in  Europe.  We  have  had  no  pol¬ 
icy  at  all  in  the  Far  East. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator’s  speech,  which  he  has  made 
after  I  yielded  to  him  for  a  question,  re¬ 
veals  what  is  at  the  bottom  of  this 
thing — a  partisan  political  attack.  I  was 
perfectly  willing  to  agree  to  a  reasonable 
appropriation  for  China,  but  the  Senator 
wants  to  bring  in  Yalta  and  other  things. 
That  shows  that  at  the  bottom  this  is 
a  partisan  political  attack.  I  do  not  ap¬ 
preciate  that  any  more  than  the  Sena¬ 
tor  seems  to  appreciate  my  attitude  on 
the  subject. 

So  far  as  what  the  Senator  said  in 
reference  to  having  supported  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  on  the  subject  of  ECA,  I  should 
think  he  is  not  supporting  the  chairman, 
but  I  would  assume  he  is  supporting  the 
bill  because  he  thinks  it  is  a  proper  bill. 
I  do  not  support  legislation  simply  be¬ 
cause  certain  Senator’s  names  are  oh 
bills  as  sponsors.  I  support  legislation 
because  I  believe  it  to  be  proper.  I  want 
to  relieve  hungry  Chinese  to  the  extent 
of  $54,000,000.  With  $54,000,000  noth¬ 
ing  is  going  to  be  done  in  respect  to 
changing  the  political  situation  in  China. 
Fifty-four  million  dollars  would  be  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  a  drop  in  the  bucket, 
nothing  more  than  a  scratch  on  the  pane. 
I  dislike  the  thought  that  some  Senators, 
every  time  they  hear  a  bush  rattle,  be¬ 
lieve  there  is  a  Communist  behind  it, 
and  so  forth,  and  so  on. 

That  is  my  attitude  on  the  question.  I 
expressed  my  willingness  to  agree  to  this 
proposal,  but  I  did  not  know  that  it  was 
to  be  used  to  make  a  political  attack. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  In  the  first  place, 
the  junior  Senator  from  California  has 
not  used  this  proposal  to  make  a  political 

q  ff  q  nlr 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  He  has. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  It  rises  above  par¬ 
tisanship. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  It  ought  to.  The 
Senator  has  stated  that  we  have  had  no 
policy  in  China.  He  stated  that  we  have 
had  a  policy  in  Europe,  but  have  had 
no  policy  in  China,  which  has  resulted 
in  giving  encouragement  to  the  Com¬ 
munists  and  undermined  the  National 
Government  of  China.  Did  not  the  Sen¬ 
ator  say  that? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Yes;  and  I  firmly 
believe  that  to  be  a  fact. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Exactly;  and  yet 
the  Senator  says  that  he  is  not  injecting 
politics  into  this  debate. 
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Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  If  the  Senator 
from  Texas  will  examine  the  record  of 
the  junior  Senator  from  California  on 
the  original  ECA  bill  and  on  the  pend¬ 
ing  bill,  and  his  statements  on  the  North 
Atlantic  Pact,  he  will  see  what  my  po¬ 
sition  has  been.  The  statements  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas  are  certainly  not 
going  to  change  the  position  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  California,  because  I  strongly 
believe  that  the  best  interests  of  my 
country  lie  in  supporting  that  program. 

I  recognize  the  fact  that  men  may  hon¬ 
estly  differ;  but  by  the  same  token,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States — and  we  must  all  take  some  of 
the  responsibility — has  been  derelict  in 
its  policy  so  far  as  China  is  concerned. 

I  do  not  consider  that  I  am  raising  a 
partisan  question  when,  as  a  Member  of 
the  United  States  Senate  representing 
in  part  the  State  of  California,  which 
looks  out  over  the  broad  Pacific,  I  at¬ 
tempt  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  to  what  I  believe  to  be  a  vital  issue. 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  fair  for  the  Senator 
from  Texas,  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  to  charge  me  with 
doing  so  for  the  sole  purpose  of  partisan 
politics,  and  I  very  much  resent  his 
statement. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  am  sorry  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  California  is  offended. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  This  entire 
debate  is  out  of  order  and  against  the 
rules.  A  Senator  may  yield  only  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  floor,  have  I  not? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Texas  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  intend  to  retain  it. 

I  have  no  feeling  in  this  matter.  The 
Senator  from  California  is  entirely  in 
error  if  he  thinks  that  because  I  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  my  policy  is  to  be  in¬ 
fluenced  by  personal  considerations.  I 
assume  that  the  Senator’s  attitude  on 
these  measures  is  sincere.  I  assume  that 
he  is  voting  for  them  because  he  believes 
in  them.  Yet  he  seems  to  think  that  be¬ 
cause  he  voted  for  some  of  the  measures 
which  I  supported,  I  am  under  some  per¬ 
son  obligation  to  him  for  doing  so.  I 

ant  every  member  of  my  committee 
and  every  Member  of  the  Senate  to  vote 
his  own  convictions,  regardless  of  person¬ 
alities. 

The  Senator  knows  that  I  have  been 
sympathetic  with  what  I  thought  was  his 
object  in  offering  this  amendment.  I 
agreed  to  it.  I  surrendered  the  position 
of  my  amendment,  which  was  almost 
identical  with  his,  in  order  to  give  him 
the  opportunity  to  call  it  his  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  BALDWIN  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Indiana. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  for  a  question? 
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Mr.  BALDWIN.  For  a  question,  or  for 
a  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Really  I  cannot  put  this 
in  the  form  of  a  question,  but  I  have 
noticed  that  the  other  debate  has  not 
followed  the  line  of  questions. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  raise  the  question  of 
a  quorum.  I  think  this  subject  is  too  im¬ 
portant  for  so  few  Members  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  to  be  considering,  and  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Connecticut  yields,  he  will  lose 
the  floor. 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Connecticut  has  not  yielded  for  that 
purpose.  If  the  Senator  from  Connecti¬ 
cut  yields  for  that  purpose,  he  will  lose 
the  floor. 

Mr.  JENNER.  He  can  regain  the  floor. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand,  I  have  yielded  the  floor  to 
the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Connecticut  yields  the  floor,  he 
does  not  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  floor,  and  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President - 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  Senator 
cannot  yield  the  floor  to  another  Senator. 
Recognition  of  a  Senator,  when  another 
Senator  yields  the  floor,  is  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  JENNER.  The  Senator  from  Con¬ 
necticut  has  apparently  lost  the  floor.  I 
am  addressing  the  Chair,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent — 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Lucas], 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  that  I 
had  hoped  he  would  proceed  with  a  5- 
minute  speech,  in  accordance  with  our 
understanding.  I  have  agreed  with  a 
number  of  Senators  that  no  quorum  calls 
would  be  made.  A  great  number  of  Sena¬ 
tors  are  on  their  way  home.  There  are  a 
number  of  parties  in  the  city  for  foreign 
diplomats - 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  LUCAS.  One  moment.  Let  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  finish. 

There  are  a  number  of  parties  to  which 
Senators  have  been  invited,  and  I  think 
it  is  very  important  that  they  be  present. 
If  we  are  to  have  a  quorum  call,  that  will 
mean  that  I  shall  have  broken  faith  with 
Senators  who  have  been  told*  that  there 
would  be  no  quorum  calls.  Rather  than 
have  a  quorum  call,  I  would  simply  move 
to  recess.  I  have  the  floor,  and  that  is 
what  I  intend  to  do  if  there  is  any  ques¬ 
tion  of  a  quorum  call. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  for  a  question. 


Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  should  like  to  make 
my  position  clear,  if  I  may  do  so. 

I  have  been  here  all  afternoon  hoping 
that  I  might  undertake  to  discuss  briefly 
an  amendment  which  I  have  to  offer.  I 
asked  for  recognition  at  the  time  the 
junior  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Knowland]  obtained  the  floor.  When  I 
finally  obtained  recognition  the  junior 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Jenner] 
askecLme  if  I  would  yield  to  him.  I  did 
not  know  that  the  junior  Senator  from 
Indiana  intended  to  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  I  thought  he  had  a  unan¬ 
imous-consent  request  to  propound,  and 
I  yielded  for  that  purpose.  Then  when 
he  asked  me  to  yield  the  floor,  I  yielded 
the  floor,  but  not  particularly  to  him. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Lucas]  has  the  floor. 


Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
agreed  with  the  Senator  from  Connecti¬ 
cut  that  he  might  take  5  minutes  to  dis¬ 
cuss  an  amendment  which  he  proposes 
to  offer.  If  he  does  not  desire  to  do  s0,  I 
Jshall  make  a  motion  that  the  Seflate 
take  a  recess  until  Monday  next  at  11 
o’clock.  I  so  move,  Mr.  President. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  andf(at  5 
o’clock  and  27  minutes  p.  m.)  the  Sen¬ 
ate  took  a  recess  until  Monday,  April  4, 
1949,  at  11  o’clock  a.  m. 

NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  2  (legislative  day  of  March 
,18) ,  1949: 

United  States  Public  Health  Service 

The  following-named  candidates  for  pro¬ 
motion  in  the  Regular  Corps  of  the  Public 
Health  Service : 

Senior  surgeons  to  be  medical  directors 
(equivalent  to  the  Army  rank  of  colonel) : 
Winfield  K.  Sharp,  Jr.  Frajtik  S.  Fellows 
Fred  T.  Foard  Ralph  B.  Snavely 

Estella  F.  Warner  Richard  B.  Holt 
Lucius  F.  Badger  Edgar  W.  Norris 

Edwin  H.  Carnes  Charles  Ferguson 

Franklin  J.  Halpin  Jt3e ngt  L.  K.  Hamilton 

Gregory  J.  Van  Beeck/jack  Masur 
lErval  R.  Coffey  j  Paul  H.  Stevenson 
I  Fletcher  C.  Stewart/  Maurice  A.  Roe 
Adolph  S.  Rumreich  PeTcival  E.  Faed 
‘Alfred  J.  Aselmeyej  Oswald  F.  Hedley 


Joseph  O.  Dean 
Ivan\W.  Steele 


, Raymond  A. 

Vonderlehr 

William  H.  Sebrell,  Jr.  Kennl 
.Homer  L.  Skinpfer 
I  Alonzo  F.  Brani 
James  A.  Crabtree 
William  W.  Nesbit 
Joseph  F.  VaiyAckeren  Paul  A. 
John  R.  Murdock  Gilbert 
Anthony  P.  Rubino  A.  William* 
In  the  Air  Force 


Willia: 
Vane 
Frank 
Lee  C. 


R.  Nelson 
F.  Ossenfort 
Hoge 

Thweatt,  Jr. 
iatkins 
eal 

iunnahoo 
ggio 


The  following-named  officers  for  temporary 
appointment  in  the  Air  Force  of  the  United 
States  ufider  the  provisions  of  section  515, 
Officer  Personnel  Act  of  1947. 

J  To  be  brigadier  generals 
Col. 'Bertrand  Ellwood  Johnson,  AO28920, 

!Air  Force  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel,  U.  S.  Air  Force). 

Col.  Albert  Meldrum  Kuhfeld,  A038663,  Air 
Force  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 

colonel,  U.  S.  Air  Force) . 

Col.  William  Taylor  Thurman,  A026374,  Air 
‘Force  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 

colonel,  U.  S.  Air  Force) 


\ 
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Appointment  in  the  Navy 

Vice  Adm.  Arthur  W.  Radford,  United  States 
Navy*  to  have  the  grade,  rank,  pay,  and  al¬ 
lowances  of  an  admiral  while  serving  under 
a  Presidential  designation  as  Commander  in 
Chief,  Pacific,  Commander  in  Chief,  United 
States  Pacific  Fleet,  and  High  Commissioner 
of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

In  the  Navy 

The  following-named  officers  for  permanent 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  rear  admiral  in 
the  line  of  the  Navy:  • 

Charles  A.  Nicholson, Roscoe  H.  Hillenkoet- 

II  ter 

Evander  W.  Sylvester  Francis  P.  Old 
John  R.  Redman  Charles  C.  Hartman 
James  H.  Foskett 

The  following-named  officers  for  permanent 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  rear  admiral  in 
the  Supply  Corps  of  the  Navy: 

John  Ball 

Frank  C.  Dunham  \ 

The  following-named  officers  for  perma¬ 
nent  appointment  to  the  grade  of  captain  in 
the  line  of  the  Navy:  \ 

Harold  J.  Pohl  Vilhelm  K.  Busck 

George  G.  Crissman  Herman  O.  Parish 
John  J.  Hourihan  Frank  B.  Schaede 
Walter  B.  Davidson  Henry  D.  Rozendal 
Lynn  C.  Petross  Edwin  S.  Schanze 
Alexander  MacIntyre  Douglas  V.  Gladding 
Virgil  F.  Gordinier  Warren  E.  Gladding 
Hugh  P.  Thomson  William  E.  Oberholt- 

Graham  C.  Gill  zer,  Jr. 

Bennett  S.  Copping  Theodore  W.  Rimer 
William  K.  Rhodes  Daniel  J.  Sweeney 
Winthrop  E.  Terry  Orville  K.  O’Daniel 
John  C.  Hammock  George  W.  Campbell 
Walter  J.  Whipple  Erasmus  W.  Arment- 

Herald  F.  Stout  rout,  Jr. 

Frederick  A.  Davisson 

The  following-named  officers  for  perma¬ 
nent  appointment  to  the  grade  of  captain  in 
the  Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy: 

Clarence  L.  Blew  William  P.  Stephens 
Herbert  G.  Shepler  Jack  R.  George 

The  following-named  officer  for  permanent 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  captain  in  the 
Supply  Corps  of  the  Navy: 

Walter  E.  Fratzke 

The  following-named  officer  for  permanent 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  captain  in  the 
Dental  Corps  of  the  Navy: 

Clifford  C.  DeFord 

The  following-named  officers  for  permanent 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  commander  in 
the  line  of  the  Navy: 


Gilbert  E.  Boone 
John  C.  Cheasty 
Louis  W.  Mang 
Arthur  D.  Cook 
John  B.  McAuliffe 
Donald  W.  Seiler 
Harold  V.  Wardlow 
Ernest  J.  Youngjohns 
Jr. 

John  W.  Magan,  Jr. 
Paul  T.  Coil 
Alden  B.  Chace 
Edward  R.  Halloran 
Charles  F.  Fischer 
Robert  D.  Powers,  Jr. 
Delwin  W.  Classman/ 
Roger  F.  Miller  / 
Richard  K.  Cock ey 
George  M.  Winafe 
Carl  V/.  Heywobd 
Ernest  W.  Hufnphrey 
Ralph  W.  Ai'hdt 
Samuel  Cl.-  Shilling 
Robert  ^  Trower  ni 
Georg&'E.  Marix 
Ned  Harrell 
JuiiAn  T.  Bollinger 
George  W.  Ellenburg 
James  D.  Adam 


Robert  Feddern 
Thomas  H.  Hoffman 
Warren  C.  Boles  J 
Henry  H.  Fox,  Jnr 
Glendon  D.  Williams 
Leonard  J.  Flynn 
Walter  P.  Redland 
.Peter  Belip- 
Henry  C./Bridgers,  Jr. 
Chester^.  Smith 
Virgil  £.  Deitrick 
Willidm  C.  Howes 
Janies  J.  Richardson 
Donald  A.  Nienstedt 
.Raymond  A.  Kotrla 
'Floyd  F.  Miller 
Jack  A.  Obermeyer 
Russell  H.  Wallace 
Emery  A.  Grantham 
Kenneth  W.  Patrick 
Roger  B.  Woodhull 
Richard  E.  Ball 
Charles  E.  Gibson 
John  M.  Ballinger 
Robert  S.  Willey 
Parkman  B.  Moore 
Ralph  Kissinger,  Jr. 
Newell  E.  Thomas 
Ralph  A.  Smith 


Richard  P.  NicholsonDavid  B.  Bell 
William  P.  Mack  Saverio  Filippone 
William  D.  Brinckloe, Falkland  M.  Lans- 


Jr. 

Lewis  A.  Rupp 
Walter  H.  Keen,  Jr. 
Paul  E.  Hartmann 
Frank  N.  Shamer 
Charles  H.  Meigs 
Henry  A.  Rowe 
Terrell  H.  W.  Connor 
Frank  W.  Taylor 
Carl  R.  Hirschberger 
Warren  W.  Ford 
Lawrence  V.  Julihn 
Paul  K.  Taylor 
John  L.  Kelley,  Jr. 
Charles  H.  A.  Rohr 
Stanley  M.  Zimny 
Frank  F.  Menefee 
Carl  R.  Doerflinger 
Harry  B.  Hahn 


downe 

Harvey  P.  Lanham 
William  M.  Stevens 
Hubert  B.  Reece 
Donald  M.  White 
Gerald  P.  Joyce 
Edward  D.  Spruance 
Victor  H.  Wildt 
Thomas  M.  Adams 
Archie  “H”  Soucek 
Morton  H  Lytle 
John  G.  Hughes 
Harmon  B.  Sherry 
David  E.  Dressendor- 
fer 

Richard  A.  Waugh 
Roger  W.  Mehle 
Albert  S.  Freedman,  Jr. 
John  S.  Slaughter 


John  G.  Feder 
John  W.  Thomas 


Neville  C.  Bowers  j 
Melville  M.  Drisk  ill 
Frank  T.  Norrij 
Clifford  A.  St  venson 


Pierre  D.  Collins 
Charles  L.  LaBonte 
Robert  F.  Lynch 
Frederick  F.  Fallis 
William  A.  Evans  ./ 
Bernhard  H.  Bieri,  Jr. 


Robert  H.  Northwood 
lliam  J.  Held 
(William  M.  Porter 
Charles  Stein,  Jr. 

John  W.  Neel 
Donald  V.  Wengrovius 
The  following  named  officers  for  perma¬ 
nent  appointment  to  the  grade  of  com¬ 
mander  in  the  Chaplain  Corps  of  the  Navy: 
Irving  y r.  Stultz 
Walters.  Peck,  Jr. 

The,  following-named  officers  for  perma¬ 
nent  appointment  to  the  grade  of  comman¬ 
der  In  the  Civil  Engineer  Corps  of  the  Navy: 


Harold  L.  Haworth 
Harrison  F.  Thrapp 
Earl  G.  Dobbins 
Richard  E.  Slattery 
Lloyd  E.  Root 
William  M.  Gordon 
John  H.  Cain 
Robert  S.  Stewart 
Garland  M.  Inscoe 
Carl  H.  Plumlee 
Loys  A.  Johnson 
Deane  E.  Carberry 


Stephen  H.  Payson 
Palmer  W.  Roberts 
Harry  C.  Rowe 
Joseph  C.  Luppens 
Arthur  P.  Gardiner 
Bernhard  O.  Roessler 
Mark  H.  Jordan 
Herbert  J.  Hartman 
Perry  M.  Boothe 
Harlan  F.  Winn 
William  C.  Owens 
George  T.  Swiggum 


The  following-named  officers  for  perma¬ 
nent  appointment  to  the  grade  of  comman¬ 
der  in  the  Dental  Corps  of  the  Navy : 


Clifford  H.  Rice 
C’yde  H.  Wals worth 
Burnell  W.  Vincent 
John  H.  McEachren 
George  C.  Rader 


William  A.  Newman 
Kenneth  L.  Longeway 
Davis  Henderson 
William  L.  Strangman 
Donald  E.  Cooksey 


The  following-named  officers  for  perma¬ 
nent  appointment  to  the  grade  of  comman¬ 
der  in  the  Medical  Service  Corps  of  the  Navy : 

John  J.  Engelfried 

Allen  F.  Bigelow 

The  following-named  officers  for  perma¬ 
nent  appointment  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
commander  in  the  line  of  the  Navy: 

Robert  L.  Thienes  Willard  W.  Olson 
Mayo  A.  Hadden,  Jr.  James  C.  West 
Eric  B.  Bower  Frederick  D.  Forger 


Helmuth  E.  Hoerner 
Charles  C.  Aikins 
Nathan  F.  Waters 
Landis  E.  Dcner 
Martin  D.  Carmody 
Harry  A.  Haszard 
Winfred  R.  Prescott 
Ernest  S.  Park 
William  R.  Hazlett 
Chester  L.  Dillard 
William  C.  Adler,  Jr. 
Elwood  B.  Faust 
William  N.  Janes 
Gordon  J.  Vanderford 
Jack  Arnold 
Winfield  S.  Munro 


William  A.  Spalding, 
Jr. 

James  D.  Billo 
Gustave  “A" 
quist,  Jr. 

Max  P.  : 

Frank  W. 

Orazio  Sir 
Herbert 


lelll 

land 


The  following-named  officers  for  permanent 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  commander  in 
the  Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy: 

Thomas  M.  Manley  Thomas  C.  Ryan 
Stephen  D.  Sutliff,  Jr.  Paul  T.  Moore 
John  C.  Traugh  Vinton  Hall 

Walter  M.  Weber  Perry  W.  Gard 

John  W.  Albrittain  Benjamin  W.  Clark 

Herschel  E.  Richard-y 
son 


Raymond  G.  Wyllie 
Harold,-'  M.  Sanderson 
Russ^fl  L.  Reiserer 
Richard  G.  Augenblick 
ert  S.  Sehreiber 
fercy  E.  Kedigh 
ank  P.  Morrison 


Aldo  A.  Cipolat  /  Richard  P.  Howe 
LeRoy  B.  Fraser,  j/  William  B.  Whitehurst 
Richard  M.  McLekiore  Colin  J.  Ricketts 
James  W.  Fewerf  George  A.  Hall 
Malcolm  C.  Fsfedman  Stanley  A.  Wood 
Herman  J.  Carders  Edward  M.  Volz 


Paul  D.  1 
Eldridge  ,Aord,  Jr. 
Nils  W/Boe 
Eugene  W.  Seitz 
Thedfrore  Feuerbach 
PatCl  D.  Culver 


William  K.  Wardall 
Robert  J.  Clinton 
Harry  E.  Sorenson 
Wade  W.  Lape 
Nathaniel  D.  McClure 
HI 


Vernon  W.  H.  Camp-  Harry  F.  Lenhardt 
bell 

George  M.  Davis,  Jr. 

Albert  G.  Gibbs 
Broor  A.  Johnson 
George  Donabedian 
The  following-named  officers,  for  perma¬ 
nent  appointment  to  the  grade  of  com¬ 
mander  in  the  Supply  Corps  .of  the  Navy: 
Donnelley  S.  Embree  Raymond  F.  Parker 


mliam  Bl  Troendle  Edward  J.  Drozdz 
John  W.  Shong 
Roy  M.  Voris 
John  H.  Pfeil 
Marcel  N.  Piller 
Bruce  A.  McGraw 
Donald  H.  Johnson 
Delmar  Walker,  Jr. 


ueorge  T.  Lillich 
James  D.  Copeland 
James  W.  Smith 
Charles  C.  Stamm 
Edward  W.  Auster- 
muehle,  Jr. 
Thomas  B.  Harrison 


Raymond  L.  Ettinger  Alfred  R.  Lyngby 


Harold  E.  Vita 
Archibald  W.  Curtis 
Howard  C.  Flatau 
Hugh  R.  Everett 
James  W.  Guy 
William  B.  Krause 
William  F.  Krantz 
Charles  F.  Weiss 
Edward  S.  Buchanan 
Virgil  A.  Erwin,  Jr. 
Vernon  E.  Scholer 
James  B.  Cain 
Robert  W.  Gillette 
Robert  R.  Sparks 
Joseph  E.  Sheehan 
Edward  P.  Stafford 
George  Worthington, 
Jr. 

Robert  T.  Rutzel 
Robert  E^Merchant 
John  W.  Pair 
Richard  W.  Hyde 
Frederick  W.  Oliver 
Eugene  R.  Hanson 
John  L.  Butts,  Jr. 
Jonathan  Q.  Ras¬ 
mussen 

Donald  W.  Mac- 
Kiernan 

Robert  D.  Flynn 
Armand  C.  Crossen 


James  E.  Miller 
Lloyd  D.  Ruth 
John  Q.  Carter 
Charles  W.  Hubbell 
William  H.  Neal  III 
William  H.  Bolt,  Jr. 
Harry  R.  McRae,  Jr. 
Harry  D.  Metke 
Charles  E.  Gainor 
Karl  H.  Imholte 
Gaylord  B.  Lyon 
Merle  J.  Randleman 
Richard  H.  Mills 
Robert  D.  Oakley,  Jr. 
Robert  C.  Cochran 
Edward  A.  Arnold,  Jr. 
Robert  J.  Daniels,  Jr. 
John  A.  H.  Torry,  Jr. 
Millard  J.  Wooiey 
William  J.  Morran 
Frank  R.  West 
Harold  R.  Thompson, 
Jr. 

Michael  C.  Argento 
Leo  B.  Blocker 
Armistead  B.  Smith, 
Jr. 

Donald  M.  L.  Hager 
Donald  N.  Brown 
Jon  E.  Thomas 


_ .  ,  _  .  Edward  C.  Monroe 

Edwin  S.  Thomas,  Jr.  Francis  Tofalo 

Joseph  W.  Philippbar,  Henry  c  Pield>  Jr 

^r'  John  W.  Crawford,  Jr. 

Leo  W.  Nelson  Maximilian  W.  Munk 

Raymond  W.  Glasgow  Frank  A.  Andrews 
Edgar  L.  Margolf  Theodore  L.  Appel- 

Carl  B.  Irwin  .  quist 

Merlin  H.  Staring  \  William  P.  Willis,  Jr. 
Edward  D.  Schrader  William  R.  Kurtz 
The  following-named  officer  for  perma¬ 
nent  appointment  to  the  g$ade  of  lieutenant 
commander  in  the  MedicS^  Corps  of  the 
Navy: 

William  C.  Mulry 

The  following-named  officers  K>r  perma¬ 
nent  appointment  to  the  grade  of.  lieuten¬ 
ant  commander  in  the  Supply  Corpv  of  the 
Navy: 


Edward  J.  Hagen 
Ned  L.  Thomas 
Michael  Mittrick 


John  A.  Donehoo* 
Rodney  N.  Gray 
John  P.  Allen 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

April  2  (legislative  day,  March  18),  1949 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Cain  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bridges)  to  the  bih  (S.  1209)  to  amend  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  viz: 

1  On  page  5,  line  16,  strike  out  all  after  “1949,”  through 

2  page  6,  line  13. 
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81st  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


S.  1209 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

April  2  (legislative  clay,  March  18),  1949 
Ordered  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Proposed  by  Mr.  Knowland  to  the  bill  (S.  1209)  to  amend 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  viz:  At  the  end 
of  the  bill  insert  the  following : 

1  Sec.  13.  An  amount,  equal  to  any  balance,  unobligated 

2  as  of  April  2,  1949,  or  subsequently  released  from  obliga- 

3  tion,  of  funds  appropriated  by  Public  Law  793,  approved 

4  June  28,  1948,  for  the  purposes  of  the  China  Aid  Act  of 

5  1948  is  hereby  made  available  to  the  President  for  obliga¬ 
te  tion  through  February  15,  1950,  for  assistance  to  areas  in 
I  China  which  he  may  deem  to  be  not  under  Communist 
8  domination,  to  be  furnished  in  such  manner  and  on  such 
h  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  determine  without  regard 

lb  to  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  Act, 
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been  basic  objectives  of  Democratic 
linistrations. 

pecifically,  this  means  conservation  of 
forests  and  watersheds,  and  the  construction 
of  multiple-purpose  projects  in  order  to  de¬ 
velop  cheaper  electric  power  for  farm,  home, 
and  industry,  to  irrigate  farm  lands,  and 
prevent  disastrous  floods. 

It  means  stabilized  farm  prices  to  increase 
production  afSd  raise  living  standards  on  the 
farms,  just  as  \  means  credit  and  other  aids 
given  to  industry  when  needed  to  expand 
employment  and  production  of  goods. 

It  means  not  interference  with,  but  pro¬ 
tection  of  our  econcSapic  enterprise  system. 
It  means  safeguarding ,  and  equalizing  and 
maintaining  an  open  door  of  opportunity 
to  which  all  our  people  cart  look  forward  with 
confidence.  In  short,  it  means  helping  the 
people  to  help  themselves. 

We  do  not,  for  example,  think.of  farm-crop 
price  supports  as  subsidies  or  boftuses.  They 
are  part  of  a  stabilizing  and  equaling  pro¬ 
gram  to  place  agriculture  nearer  to  parity 
with  industry  for  the  benefit  of  both. 

Under  the  common-sense  policies  of  Demo¬ 
cratic  administrations,  most  farmers  have 
prospered.  But  not  all  our  farmers  are  shar¬ 
ing  in  the  Nation’s  prosperity.  There  are 
still  too  many  who  have  shared  too  little. 
Despite  the  progress  our  farmers  have  made, 
the  per  capita  income  of  persons  on  farms 
in  1948  was  only  $909  as  compared  with 
$1,568  for  persons  not  on  farms. 

Parity  means  more  than  stable  farm-crop 
prices.  It  also  means  good  housing,  elec¬ 
tricity,  better  health  facilities,  improved 
roads,  and  better  rural  schools.  It  should 
also  mean  adequate  credit  to  meet  the  farm¬ 
ers’  basic  needs.  The  people  of  our  farm 
communities  are  not  only  entitled  to  free¬ 
dom  from  want  and  fear,  but  they  are  also 
entitled  to  freedom  of  opportunity. 

We  can,  and  we  will,  push  forward  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman’s  Pair  Deal. 

Not  only  our  own  people,  but  the  people 
of  the  world  seek  our  success.  The  vitality 
of  our  efforts  toward  bettering  the  lot  of  our 
people  are  an  inspiration  to  those  who  still 
seek  freedom  and  economic  development 
and  security. 

President  Truman,  in  his  inaugural  ad¬ 
dress,  proposed  a  bold  new  program  for  the 
development  of  the  underdeveloped  areas  of 
the  world  to  improve  the  levels  of  living  of 
the  people  and  to  help  them  to  help  them¬ 
selves  in  providing  more  food  and  housing 
and  power. 

The  President  has  suggested  that  we  share 
our  abundant  knowledge  and  technology  to 
this  end.  No  program  can  make  a  more 
effective  contribution  to  world  peace  and 
security,  including  our  own.  As  the  Presi¬ 
dent  pointed  out,  the  best  markets  for  our 
goods  are  the  developed  areas  of  the  world. 

As  we  have  demonstrated  here  at  home, 
prosperity  in  one  area  secures  the  prosperity 
of  the  others.  *  *  *  The  development  of 

the  West  has,  for  example,  strengthened  the 
economy  of  the  East. 

This  bold  new  program  will  face  its  share 
of  doubters  and  dissenters.  It/faces  squarely 
the  issue  of  world  development  and  world 
peace.  It  ushers  in,  as  did  Jefferson’s  Loui¬ 
siana  Purchase,  a  new  era  of  progress — a  new 
set  of  goals  and  of  problems.  But  the  re¬ 
sults  will  be  similarly  effective  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  our  Nation,  and  the  future  of  our  chil¬ 
dren. 

We  who  have  worked  on  the  development 
of  our  own  Nation  are  particularly  interested 
in  this  bold  new  program  of  point  4.  We 
are  aware  that  as  we  export  our  technical 
knowledge,  4/e  will  also  export  those  princi¬ 
ples  of  freedom  and  fair  play,  or  protection 
of  minqntles  and  underprivileged,  of  demo¬ 
cratic  /oncern  for  the  rights  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  that  have  been  as  important  to  our  own 
growth  as  have  our  abundant  resources  and 
oyr  technical  skills 


In  connection  with  this  program,  the 
United  Nations  is  holding  a  world  confer¬ 
ence  on  the  conservation  and  utilization  of 
resources  this  coming  summer  here  in  this 
country.  Experts,  scientists,  and  adminis¬ 
trators  interested  in  the  development  gf  re¬ 
sources  from  all  over  the  world  will  get  to¬ 
gether  to  exchange  knowledge,  and  experi¬ 
ence.  This  initial  step,  long  sought  by  con- 
servationsist,  will  give  us  an  opportunity  to 
give  drive  and  direction  to  improving  the  use 
and  protection  of  the  world’s  basic  resource 
assets. 

This  step,  and  those  to  follow,  in  carrying 
forward  the  President’s  program  will  require 
our  constant  attention  and  intelligent  action. 

Let  me  point  out  again  that  the  election 
of  November  2,  1948,  did  not  settle  anything 
except  that  President  Truman  and  his  team 
were  to  stay  on  the  job  with  a  lot  better 
help  in  the  House  and  Senate  than  they  had 
before. 

In  November  1948  the  people  told  the  world 
what  they  wanted.  On  that  day  they  chose 
a  program  of  liberal  progressive  action. 

They  refused  to  be  turned  back  to  the 
1900’s.  They  asked  not  for  a  free  ride,  nor 
for  a  sort  touch.  They  asked  for  a  fair  deal. 
And  that’s  what  the  Democratic  Party  pro¬ 
poses  to  give  them. 

But  to  guarantee  this  Fair  Deal  takes  more 
than  the  words  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  / 

Intakes  more  than  Democratic  Members  of 
the  Congress. 

It  tal^es  the  living  force  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  in  active  support  of  their 
President 'and  their  Congress. 

It  calls  fG;  active  fighting  democracy. 

Everyone  of., us  who  believes  in  the  program 
of  liberal,  progressive  action  must  get  into 
the  fight.  \ 

I  am  confident,  ^though  there  may  be  some 
differences  of  opinion  in  our  own  party,  on 
how  best  to  accomp'fish,  the  Fair  Deal  pro¬ 
gram,  that  the  major  'sjid  essential  features 
of  that  program  will  be  Adopted. 

I  am  also  confident  thA^  on  the  strength 
of  our  achievements  and  th^  vigor  our  party 
possesses  that  we  will  move-.on  to  further 
victories  and  t,d  even  greater  Service  to  the 
people  of  the  Nation.  \ 

We  need  only  courage  and  common  sense 
and  cooperation.  \ 

LOBBY  ACTIVITIES  TO  EXEMPT  THE^  ARMY 

ENGINEERS  FROM  PROPOSED  REORGAN¬ 
ISATION  ACT  \ 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  som&v 


that  action  had  been  taken  to  preclude  future 
activities  of  this  nature  and  that  an  in-, 
vestigation  would  be  made  of  the  incidej 
reported  by  you. 

This  investigation  has  been  made,  arfd  I 
find  that  on  or  about  January  27,  1949,  at 
a  routine  staff  conference  held  by  the  dis¬ 
trict  engineer,  San  Francisco,  C'smf.,  and 
attended  by  the  civilian  heads  of  five  divi¬ 
sions  of  his  office,  the  key  civilian  employees 
present  brought  up  the  matter  of  the  re¬ 
organization  of  the  Government  and  its 
probable  effect  on  the  Corns,  of  Engineers. 
During  the  discussion  ttyf  question  of  em¬ 
ployees  presenting  their/views  to  their  rep¬ 
resentatives  in  Congress  was  raised. 

It  was  brought  out  in  the  investigation 
that  the  district  engineer  advised  strongly 
against  such  actiori  but,  when  it  was  argued 
that  civilian  employees  had  that  basic  right, 
he  felt  that  he  could  not  deny  it  to  them. 
As  a  result,  a  paper  similar  to  the  one  you 
sent  me  was  drafted  in  the  conference  with 
.  several  persons  participating  in  the  com¬ 
pilation,  and  about  six  copies  were  made 
and  given  to  those  who  attended  the  con¬ 
ference.  The  document  was  not  released  for 
general  distribution  by  the  district  engineer, 
and  if  it  was  given  wide  circulation  it  was 
Without  his  knowledge,  and  contrary  to  his 
intention. 

In  the  face  of  the  assertion  by  civilian 
employees  of  their  right  to  petition  Con¬ 
gress,  I  feel  that  the  district  engineer  could 
have  furnished  better  guidance  and  directed 
the  matter  into  channels  that  at  least  would 
not  have  involved  his  office.  Inasmuch  as 
the  incident  occurred  prior  to  the  issuance 
of  my  instructions  of  February  19,  1949,  I 
have  decided  that  an  admonition  to  the 
district  engineer  is  appropriate  in  this  case. 

May  I  assure  you  again  that  it  is  my  firm 
intention  that  officers  and  civilian  employ¬ 
ees  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  shall  adhere 
strictly  to  the  policy  of  the  Department  of 
the  Army  and  the  law  as  it  applies  to  politi¬ 
cal  activities  on  their  part  designed  to  influ¬ 
ence  legislation. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Kenneth  C.  Royall, 
Secretary  of  the  Army. 

PROGRAM  FOR  SENATE  SESSIONS— SIGN¬ 
ING  OF  NORTH  ATLANTIC  PACT 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  majority  leader 
about  the  program  of  the  Senate  for  to¬ 
day.  I  have  heard  discussions  about  the 
Senate  taking  a  recess  this  afternoon  in 


.weeks  ago  I  spoke  to  the  Senate  about  the  \ order  that  Senators  may  attend  the  cere- 


improper  lobbying  activities  of  the  Army 
engineers  in  connection  with  the  Reor¬ 
ganization  bill.  I  forwarded  evidence 
concerning  that  subject  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  Hon  Kenneth  C.  Royall, 
who  assured  me  he  would  make  an  in¬ 
vestigation.  I  now  have  received  a  reply 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  regard¬ 
ing  the  investigation,  and  in  fairness  to 
him  and  all  concerned,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  letter  be  printed  in  the 
body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Department  op  the  Army, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  April  1,  1949. 
Hon.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr., 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Lodge:  This  letter  is  in 
further  reply  to  your  letter  of  March  10, 
1949,  with  reference  to  the  distribution  of 
a  release  of  a  political  nature  by  the  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  San  Francisco  district,  Corps 
of  Engineers.  An  interim  reply  was  made 
to  you  on  March  15,  in  which  it  was  stated 


miony  of  the  signing  of  the  North  Atlan¬ 
ta  Pact.  I  should  appreciate  it  very 
mrtch  if  the  Senator  would  give  us  some 
idea^of  his  plans. 

Mr.  'LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  I  expect 
to  ask  the  Senate  to  take  a  recess  at 
3:30  o’cldfck  this  afternoon.  It  is  my  un¬ 
derstanding  that  the  signing  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Pact  will  take  place  about  4 
o’clock,  or  shortly  thereafter.  Any  Sen¬ 
ator  who  desirek  to  do  so  may  leave  the 
Senate  Chamber  before  that  time.  I  un¬ 
derstand  that  speeches  by  the  foreign 
ministers  will  begin  at  3  o’clock.  Each 
foreign  minister  will  bAallowed  a  5-min¬ 
ute  speech,  which  will  take  1  hour.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  immediately 
thereafter  the  signing  of  the  pact  will 
take  place,  and  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  will  go  on  the  radio  at  4:30. 
It  may  be  that  he  will  speak  prfevious  to 
the  signing  of  the  pact.  At  any  rate,  any 
Senator  who  desires  to  leave  the  Chamber 
before  3 : 30  to  listen  to  the  speeches  fn.ay 
do  so ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  if  we  tafeje 
a  recess  at  3:30  Senators  will  be  able  to 
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get  there  in  plenty  of  time  to  see  the 
signing  of  the  pact  and  hear  some  of  the 
foreign  ministers  speak. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  Sen¬ 
ators  on  this  side  of  the  Chamber  would 
like  to  know  whether  there  are  any  seat¬ 
ing  arrangements  for  Members  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  do  not  understand  that 
there  are.  It  may  be  that  there  are,  but 
I  have  not  been  informed  about  it. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  at  what 
hour  does  the  Senator  intend  to  have  the 
Senate  resume  its  session?  Will  it  be 
tomorrow? 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Yes.  After  we  take  a  re¬ 
cess  at  3:30,  the  Senate  will  not  come 
back  today.  The  recess  will  be  until  to¬ 
morrow. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
understood  that  it  was  necessary  to  have 
a  card  to  gain  admission,  because  of  the 
limited  seating  accommodations. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  That  may  be  so.  I  un¬ 
derstood  that  every  Senator  and  ever” 
Member  of  the  House  had  been  invited. 

I  may  be  mistaken. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Is  the  ceremony  to 
be  at  the  Department  of  Commerce  Audi¬ 
torium? 

Mr.  LUCAS.  It  will  be  at  the  audito¬ 
rium  in  the  Department  of  Labor  Build¬ 
ing  on  Constitution  Avenue. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  arrangements.  I  do  not  know 
who  has  been  invited  or  who  has  not 
been  invited,  but  I  was  under  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  all  Senators  had  been  invited. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  if  at  the  present  time 
the  Senator  has  any  plan  for  a  night  ses¬ 
sion  tomorrow  night,  in  order  that  Sena¬ 
tors  may  make  their  plans? 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
glad  the  Senator  asked  that  question. 

After  the  Senate  takes  a  recess  this 
afternoon  until  tomorrow  morning  at  11 
o’clock,  it  is  planned  to  have  a  night  ses¬ 
sion  tomorrow.  I  hope  that  we  can  get 
along  with  the  ECA  program  and  com¬ 
plete  consideration  of  the  pending  bill. 
We  have  been  debating  it  for  10  days,  and 
only  two  amendments  have  been  voted 
upon.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  e3{- 
plored  every  possibility  in  connection 
with  the  ECA  program,  and  some  things 
that  are  not  possible.  I  hope  we  can 
move  along  and  reach  a  vote  on  the  bill. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  Senate 
is  behind  in  its  legislative  schedule.  It 
is  the  hope  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
that  we  may  comply  with  the  Reorgani¬ 
zation  Act  and  conclude  this  session  of 
Congress  byJul/  31.  But  certainly,  if 
at  that  time  t^ere  is  still  a  backlog  of 
legislation  on /the  calendar,  it  will  be 
necessary  fos  Congress  to  continue  in 
session  after,  the  31st  of  July  by  passing 
a  joint  resolution,  if  that  is  the  proper 
procedure,/or  by  having  the  President 
of  the  United  States  call  a  special  session. 

I  say  that  in  the  utmost  good  faith, 
with  the  hope  that  we  can  expedite  the 
business  of  the  Senate,  to  the  end  that 
Congress  can  adjourn  by  July  31.  One 
of  the  reasons  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
has  been  planning  sessions  beginning  at 

II  o’clock,  and  some  night  sessions,  is  the 
hope  that  we  can  complete  consideration 
of  the  ECA  bill  and  other  pressing  mat¬ 


ters  which  follow  it  on  the  calendar.  In 
reality  some  of  them  have  a  dead  line. 
I  say  that  so  that  Senators  may  under¬ 
stand  exactly  what  is  in  the  offing  in  the  ] 
coming  months. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  a  question  in  regard 
to  the  arrangements  for  this  afternoon. 
Perhaps  the  Senator  may  have  explained 
the  situation,  or  perhaps  I  did  not  hear 
everything  he  said.  Is  there  any  ar¬ 
rangement  by  which  Senators  will  at¬ 
tend  the  ceremony  in  a  body,  or  by  which 
we  can  be  admitted  without  tickets,  or 
must  we  have  tickets?  Just  what  are 
the  arrangements  for  our  accommoda¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  will  say  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Missouri  that  I 
have  no  information  about  the  details,, 
or  how  the  seating  arrangements  are  to; 
be  handled.  I  do  not  know  whether  all 
Senators  are  invited.  I  should  think  all, 
Senators  would  have  been  invited. 
Whether  or  not  they  are,  I  do  not  know.; 

Mr.  DONNELL.  So  far  as  I  know,  no 
invitation  has  been  received  by  myself.  I 
am  not  soliciting  one,  but  I  should  like  to! 
get  full  information  on  the  question. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  should  like  to  take  the 
Senator  with  me. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  my 
information  is  that  the  entire  member¬ 
ship  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  as  well  as  the  chairmen 
and  ranking  members  of  all  other  com¬ 
mittees,  are  formally  invited. 

My  further  information  is  that  prob¬ 
ably  any  Senator  can  gain  admit-i 
tance  if  he  cares  to  attend.  However! 
tickets  have  been  issued,  and  some  Sena¬ 
tors  have  already  received  their  tickets.; 
I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  arrange^' 
ments,  and  neither  did  out  committee; 
The  capacity  of  the  hall  is  more  or  less 
limited. 

That  is  all  the  information  I  can  give 
the  Senator  at  the  moment.  I  under¬ 
stand  that  the  actual  signing  will  prob¬ 
ably  not  take  place  until  about  4:30 
o’clock.  A  certain  amount  of  oratory 
must  first  be  expended.  That  is  a  habit 
-which,  .this  .body  ha*  at  times, 

EXTENSION  OF  EUROPEAN  RECOVERY 
PROGRAM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1209)  to  amend  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Knowland],  to  add  at  the  end  of  the  bill 
a  provision  relating  to  China. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
the  purpose  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Connecticut  at  this  time  to  discuss  an 
amendment  submitted  by  him  to  the 
pending  bill.  The  amendment  deals  with 
section  111  of  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Act  of  1948,  and  would  add  the  following 
language: 

No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  this 
act  to  a  participating  country  during  any  pe¬ 
riod  with  respect  to  which  the  Secretary  of 
State  determines  that  such  country  Is  vio¬ 
lating  any  treaty  with  the  United  States. 

Briefly,  Mr.  President,  the  amendment 
would  accomplish  this:  If  any  nation 


which  has  a  treaty  with  any  other  na¬ 
tion — regardless  of  what  may  be  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  involved,  but  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  case  of  treaties  pertain¬ 
ing  to  trade  between  the  two  nations — 
is  in  violation  of  such  treaty,  or  if  any 
other  nation  which  may  be  a  party  to 
the  treaty  is  in  violation  of  it,  then  if  the 
Secretary  of  State  determines  there  is 
such  a  violation,  ECA  funds  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  country  which  is  in  violation  of 
the  treaty  could  be  withheld. 

Mr.  President,  this  matter  came  to  the 
attention  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Connecticut  through  a  representative  of 
the  so-called  American  Trade  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Morocco.  It  so  happens  that  the 
president  of  that  association  and,  as  I 
understand,  some  of  its  members,  live 
within  the  State  of  Connecticut.  This 
association  was  chartered  in  November 
1947.  It  now  has  an  active  membership 
of  36,  31  of  whom  are  veterans  of  World 
War  II,  and  12  of  whom  are  presently 
officers  on  the  United  States  active  Re¬ 
serve  list.  These  facts  are  mentioned 
because  several  of  the  members  of  this 
association  served,  in  the  Mediterranean 
area,  and  during  the  war  years  they  be¬ 
came  familiar  with  that  region  and  with 
the  trade  possibilities  there,  and  so  de¬ 
cided  that  when  their  service  was  ended, 
they  would  go  into  the  export  and  im¬ 
port  business  and  would  trade  with  Mo¬ 
rocco.  Their  activities  include  import 
and  export  trade,  generally,  and  truck¬ 
ing,  garages,  automobile  agencies,  agen¬ 
cies  for  machinery,  electrical  equipment 
and  appliances,  insecticides,  textile,  tires, 
tin  plate,  and  the  general  run  of  business 
which  is  covered  by  export  and  import 
activities.  That  trade  includes  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  such  companies  as  Armstrong, 
Nash,  Westinghouse,  Remington  Rand, 
and  Kelvinator;  the  products  of  many 
of  the  leading  companies  manufacturing 
some  of  the  best-known  American  prod¬ 
ucts  are  handled  by  members  of  this  as¬ 
sociation.  It  is  estimated  that  the  aver¬ 
age  annual  volume  of  trade  per  member 
is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $250,000  worth. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  not 
offered  by  the  junior  Senator  from  Con¬ 
necticut  to  take  care  of  this  specific  sit¬ 
uation.  I  felt  that  it  was  highly  prob¬ 
able  that  if  this  situation  existed  there, 
probably  there  were  or  might  be  similar 
situations  in  the  future,  and  that  some 
action  should  be  taken  at  this  time  to 
amend  the  bill  in  such  a  way  that  our 
State  Department,  which  handles  such 
matters,  and  the  administration  of  ECA 
would  know  what  is  the  sentiment  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  a  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  ask  the  Senator 
whether  I  am  correct  when  I  say  that  we 
are  now  spending  $3,000,000  or  $4,000,000 
of  ECA  funds  in  French  Morocco  each 
month,  but  that  presently  we  have  no  « 
American  representative  of  ECA  in 
French  Morocco. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  is  a  fact,  but  it  may  very 
well  be. 
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Mr.  MCCARTHY.  May  I  ask  a  fur¬ 
ther  question? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Am  I  correct  in 
saying  that  a  number  of  the  members 
of  the  American  Legion  Post  in  French 
Morocco  were  active  prior  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  landings  during  the  war.  and  that 
as  of  this  time  some  of  those  men,  who 
at  the  time  of  the  American  landings 
were  jailed  by  the  local  officials  because 
of  the  help  they  gave  to  the  American 
forces — or  course,  they  were  released 
after  the  Americans  took  over— are  now 
being  seriously  hampered  and  limited 
because  the  same  Vichy  officials  now  are 
passing  on  the  amount  of  ECA  material 
which  can  be  obtained  by  those  particu¬ 
lar  American  veterans? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  understand  that  to 
be  the  fact,  basing  my  knowledge  upon 
representations  which  have  been  made 
to  me;  and  which  I  have  no  reason  to 
doubt,  for  the  men  who  have  made  them 
appear  to  be  honorable  American  citi¬ 
zens. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Will  the  Senator 
permit  a  further  question? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  may  say  first 
that  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  corre¬ 
spondence  with  the  American  Legion 
in  French  Morocco,  particularly  with 
Mr.  Rodes,  who  is  the  commander  of 
that  Legion.  Mr.  Rodes  is  now  a  Re¬ 
serve  officer  in  the  United  States  En¬ 
gineers  Corps,  and  was  in  OSS  for 
about  a  year  and  a  half,  in  French  Mo¬ 
rocco,  before  our  forces  landed  there.  I 
have  had  much  correspondence  with 
him,  and  have  checked  it  as  closely  as 
possible.  I  wonder  whether  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Connecticut  has  received  the 
impression  I  have,  namely,  that  as  of  to¬ 
day  there  is  much  discrimination  in 
French  Morocco  against  the  Jews  and 
the  Moroccans,  and  that  the  Moroccans 
and  the  Jews  are  led  to  believe  that  such 
discrimination  occurs  because  of  a  man¬ 
date  from  the  ECA?  Of  course,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Connecticut  and  I  know  that 
is  ridiculous;  we  know  that  there  is  no 
such  mandate  from  the  ECA;  but  such 
discrimination  is  doubly  vicious  when 
the  blame  for  it  is  attempted  to  be  placed 
on  the  ECA. 

I  may  say  that  I  have  before  me  a  tele¬ 
gram  from  the  adjutant  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Legion  post  in  French  Morocco,  Her¬ 
bert  Abrams.  He  is  a  one-legged  World 
War  II  veteran.  I  should  like  to  read  the 
telegram,  which  is  dated  March  27,  1949: 

Despite  stiff  consular  protest,  500  pounds 
matzoth  to  be  distributed  gratis  for  imminent 
Jewish  holidays  refused  release  from  port. 

As  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
knows,  matzoth  is  the  Passover  bread 
which  the  Jewish  people  use  during  the 
Jewish  holidays.  This  telegram  seems  to 
be  definite  proof  of  that  type  of  discrimi¬ 
nation,  in  that  that  bread,  imported  from 
the  United  States,  and  to  be  distributed 
free  to  the  Jewish  people  there  for  the 
Jewish  holidays,  is  not  allowed  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed;  the  French  Moroccan  authori¬ 
ties,  despite  protests  from  our  consular 


office,  say  they  will  not  release  that  ma¬ 
terial,  which,  of  course,  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  with  ECA  funds.  So  I  wonder 
whether  the  Senator  has  in  mind  adding 
to  his  amendment  any  provision  which 
would  prevent  discrimination  because  of 
race  or  religion  in  the  handling  of  ECA 
funds? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Let  me  say  that  I  am 
not  so  familiar  with  some  of  the  details 
the  Senator  has  mentioned  as  his  re¬ 
marks  indicate  he  is.  However,  I  am  un¬ 
der  the  impression  that  the  French  au¬ 
thorities  there  are  generally  discriminat¬ 
ing  against  American  citizens,  and  that 
they  are  doing  so  in  violation  of  treaties 
by  which  France  is  bound.  It  is  for  that 
reason  that  I  have  offered  this  amend¬ 
ment,  namely,  in  order  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States  and  also  to  the  French 
Nation  the  fact  that  we  Americans  do  not 
like  that  kind  of  discrimination,  and  that 
we  are  insistent  that  something  be  done 
about  it. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Let  me  ask - 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  another 
question? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  yield  for  a  further 
question. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  ask  the  Senator 
whether  he  is  aware  of  two  particular 
cases  of  apparent  discrimination  in 
French  Morocco:  One,  that  of  a  World 
War  II  veteran,  an  American,  who  is 
operating  a  trucking  line  there  and  has 
invested  much  of  his  money  in  trucks  and 
equipment,  but  who  has  found  that  when 
repair  parts  are  sent  to  him,  the  French 
Moroccan  officials  will  not  release  them 
so  that  he  can  use  them,  but  tell  him  that 
he  has  to  send  them  back  to  the  United 
States;  and,  second,  that  this  particular 
young  man  is  not  allowed  any  ECA  ma¬ 
terials,  which  are  rationed - 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry - 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Connecticut  cannot  yield  to  an¬ 
other  Senator  except  for  a  question. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
asking  the  Senator  whether  he  is  aware 
of  this  particular  case.  If  I  may  finish 
my  question,  it  is  a  case  in  which  the 
local  French  officials  say  to  this  young 
World  War  II  veteran,  who  has  all  his 
life’s  savings  invested  in  this  trucking 
company,  “You  cannot  get  any  ECA 
goods” — even  though  he  wants  to  pay 
for  them,  of  course - 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair  is 
inclined  to  enforce  the  rule  that  a  Sen¬ 
ator  cannot  yield  to  another  Senator  ex¬ 
cept  for  a  question.  He  hopes  Senators 
will  cooperate. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
asking  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
whether  he  is  aware  of  a  certain  situa¬ 
tion,  if  I  may  ask  him  that. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  the  Sena¬ 
tor  is  asking  a  question,  of  course  he  may 
continue. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  am  going  to  ask 
the  Senator  whether  he  is  aware  of  an¬ 
other  documented  case.  I  am  asking 
this  specifically  as  a  question,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  will  understand. 


Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  pause  a  moment  to  let  me 
answer  the  first  question,  I  may  say  to 
the  junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  I  am 
not  aware  of  that  particular  situation, 
although  I  have  in  my  prepared  manu¬ 
script  reference  to  a  similar  situation 
which  I  want  to  offer  as  a  typical  ex¬ 
ample  of  what  can  happen.  It  is  not 
my  purpose  to  multiply  the  number  of 
instances  which  have  occurred.  But  I 
am  very  glad  to  have  the  junior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Wisconsin  supplement  the  re¬ 
marks  I  am  making  and  ask  such  ques¬ 
tions  as  are  permissible  under  the  rules 
concerning  the  situation,  because  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  feels  that  it 
is  an  extremely  important  one,  which 
ought  to  be  given  thorough  considera¬ 
tion  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  If  I  may  ask  the 
Senator  one  further  question,  it  is  this; 
Is  the  Senator  aware  of  the  fact  that  an 
official  of  the  Commerce  Department 
was  sent  to  French  Morocco  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  particular  situation  referred  to? 
Is  the  Senator  aware  of  the  fact  that  I, 
among  others,  have  talked  to  this  Com¬ 
merce  Department  official  since  he  re¬ 
turned,  and  that  he  made  the  state¬ 
ment — and  I  believe  this  is  violating  no 
confidence — that  there  was  considerable 
discrimination  in  French  Morocco 
against  American  nationals  who  were 
attempting  to  do  business? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  understand  that 
is  so. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  go¬ 
ing  to  claim  the  floor  in  a  minute  if  col¬ 
loquy  of  this  kind  continues. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair  is 
undertaking  to  the  best  of  his  ability  to 
enforce  the  rules  of  debate,  which  permit 
a  Senator  to  yield  only  for  a  question. 
The  Chair  cannot  enforce  the  rule  unless 
he  has  the  cooperation  of  Senators.  A 
Senator  who  may  have  the  floor  knows 
when  a  question  is  being  asked  and  when 
one  is  not  being  asked.  The  Chair  thinks 
Senators  ought  to  cooperate  with  the 
Chair  in  endeavoring  to  enforce  observ¬ 
ance  of  the  rule.  The  Chair  recognizes 
that  frequently  in  asking  a  question  a 
Senator  may  legitimately  lay  the  basis 
for  it  by  a  preliminary  observation.  But 
certainly  it  is  not  in  order  for  him  to 
make  a  speech. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  I  am  asking  a  perfectly  legitimate 
and  what  to  me  is  a  very  important  ques¬ 
tion.  I  do  not  know  why  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  objects  to  having  the  infor¬ 
mation  brought  out.  I  intend  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  ask  such  questions  at  such  time 
as  I  think  they  may  properly  be  asked. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
as  being  within  his  rights  in  laying  a 
foundation  for  the  question. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  does 
not  always  happen  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  may  say  I  desire  to 
comply  with  the  rules  insofar  as  I  can. 
But  I  understood  the  junior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  was  asking  a  question, 
and  it  seemed  to  me  proper  to  let  him 
ask  it. 

Mr.  LANGER  rose. 
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Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  yield  for  one  ques¬ 
tion  to  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota, 
and  then  I  shall  not  yield  further. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  desire 
to  ask  whether  the  amendment  the  Sen¬ 
ator  is  offering  is  the  one  that  is  covered 
by  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Legion  of  Morocco,  Post  No.  1. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  may  say  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  North  Dakota  it  deals  with 
that  subject. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President - 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Nevada? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Nevada  for  a  question  only. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  a 
point  of  order. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Connecticut  cannot  yield  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  May  I  say - 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Nor  can  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  yield  for  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  in  order  that  I 
may  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Connecticut  cannot  do  that 
without  losing  the  floor. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  very  much  to  yield  to  my 
good  friend  from  Nevada  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  but  I  have  been  on  the  floor  2  or  3 
days  trying  to  get  an  opportunity  to 
make  this  speech.  The  Senator  from 
Connecticut  would  like  the  opportunity 
to  continue,  if  he  may. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Connecticut  has  full  control  of 
that,  himself. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  for 
a  question. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Does  the  Senator 
now  realize  that  he  is  talking  to  almost 
entirely  empty  seats  in  the  Senate,  and 
does  he  realize  that  there  are  many  of  us 
who  were  detained  in  committee  meet¬ 
ings,  who  by  reason  of  the  ruling  of  the 
chair  are  unable  to  get  on  the  roll  or  in 
any  way  show  that  we  are  present  in  the 
Senate  today? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  President,  if  by 
unanimous  consent  I  may  yield  so  that 
a  quorum  call  may  be  had,  with  the 
understanding  that  I  can  get  the  floor 
after  the  roll  has  been  called,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  yield  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  I  ask  for  such 
unanimous  agreement. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  con¬ 
strained  to  object. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  can  only  yield  to  another  Senator 
for  a  question.  He  cannot  yield  for  a 
quorum  call  without  himself  losing  the 
floor.  He  may  regain  it  if  the  Chair 
recognizes  him;  but  under  the  rules  it  is 
so  clear  that  no  one  can  dispute  it,  that 
a  Senator  who  has  the  floor  cannot  yield 
for  a  quorum  call  without  himself  losing 
the  floor.  Any  Senator  who  has  the 
floor  has  control  of  that. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
incident  that  it  seemed  to  the  junior 
Senator  from  Connecticut  warranted 


the  presentation  of  this  particular 
amendment  arose  in  connection  with  our 
trade  relations  in  Morocco.  Morocco  is 
not  a  French  territory.  It  is  an  au¬ 
tonomous  nation  ruled  over  by  a  Sultan. 
Under  a  protectorate  agreement  passed 
in  1912,  the  French  agreed  to  provide 
certain  administrative  and  security 
functions  for  the  Sultan  of  Morocco.  All 
acts  of  the  French  Government  in 
Morocco  are  for  and  on  hehalf  of  the 
Sultan  and  cannot  legally  exceed  the  au¬ 
thority  which  the  Sultan  himself  had 
prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  pro¬ 
tectorate.  Morally  all  acts  of  the  pro¬ 
tectorate  authorities  should  be  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  people  of  the  protectorate, 
the  Moroccans  themselves,  and  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  subordinate  the  latter’s  interest 
to  those  of  the  protector  should  be  re¬ 
pugnant  to  all  fair-minded  people.  The 
United  States  has  always  had  special 
privileges  in  Morocco  and,  except  for  two 
or  three  brief  periods,  has  been  on  the 
friendliest  of  relations  with  that  coun¬ 
try  and  with  its  Sultans. 

Our  first  treaty  of  commerce  and 
friendship  with  the  Sultan  §f  Morocco 
was  away  back  in  1787,  and  the  first 
piece  of  real  estate  owned  by  our  Repub¬ 
lic,  the  Legation  at  Tangier,  was  a  gift 
from  the  Sultan,  deeded  to  the  United 
States  in  1820.  We  have  had  special 
privileges  and  enjoyed  most-favored-na¬ 
tion  treatment  there  since  1836. 

This  most-favored-nation  agreement 
gave  us  the  benefits  of  a  British  treaty 
passed  in  1856  and  still  in  force.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  treaty  we  may  export  and 
import  from  Morocco  without  license  re¬ 
quirements.  We  are  not  subject  to  local 
laws  unless  and  until  approved  by  the 
Department  of  State,  and  we  are  subject 
to  judiciary  procedures  only  when  they 
take  place  before  our  own  consular 
court.  Our  rights  under  the  old  treaties 
were  admitted  by  all  nations,  including 
France,  who  signed  the  Act  of  Algeciras 
in  1906.  This  act  also  assured  us  and 
other  signatories  equal  rights  with 
France  and  rights  to  free  trade  in 
Morocco. 

In  1912  France  entered  into  a  protec¬ 
torate  agreement  with  the  Sultan  of 
Morocco.  Under  this  agreement  she 
guaranteed  security  for  the  Sultan  and 
was  to  furnish  certain  administrative 
services.  Another  provision  was  that  all 
foreign  relations  contacts  by  the  Sultan 
would  be  carried  out  through  his  French 
administration.  In  other  words,  France 
took  over  the  administrative  direction, 
subject  to  the  Sultan,  of  Moroccan  for¬ 
eign  affairs. 

The  arrangement  merely  provided  that 
certain  governmental  functions  of  the 
Sherifian  empire  would  be  carried  out  by 
French  personnel.  The  United  States 
recognized  this  protectorate  status  after 
France  assured  us  that  all  treaties  would 
be  respected  just  as  they  would  have  been 
respected  had  the  protectorate  agree¬ 
ment  not  existed. 

Although  numerous  attempts  to  nullify 
these  engagements  have  been  made,  our 
State  Department  has  never  permitted 
them,  and  the  basic  treaty  arrangements 
at  the  present  time  are  those  outlined  in 
the  foregoing.  However,  we  did  accept 
certain  economic  limitations  during  the 


war  and  as  a  part  of  our  program  to 
prevent  flow  of  currency  and  capital  be¬ 
tween  allied  and  enemy  countries. 
These,  however,  are  well  defined  and  do 
not  give  French  officials  of  the  Sultan’s 
Empire  any  of  the  rights  that  they  have 
taken  in  connection  with  American  prop¬ 
erty  or  American  business  operations. 

Among  other  agreements  a  very  im¬ 
portant  one  contained  in  the  act  of 
Algeciras  was  that  no  tax  would  be  placed 
on  incoming  merchandise  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  two  or  three  specified  articles, 
such  as  tobacco,  other  than  a  straight 
1 2V2  percent  ad  valorum  assessment. 
Arbitrary  additional  taxes  reaching  at 
times  as  high  as  150  percent  of  the  value 
of  the  merchandise  commenced  to  be 
applied  by  the  middle  of  1947.  These 
taxes  have  been  protested  vigorously  and 
regularly  by  the  consul  general  at  Casa¬ 
blanca,  by  the  Minister  at  Tangier,  and 
by  the  State  Department.  No  result  has 
been  obtained  from  these  protests,  and 
at  this  time  the  amounts  illegally  ex¬ 
torted  from  Americans  before  they  could 
clear  their  imports  through  customs 
would  run  well  into  seven  figures. 

Moreover,  local  laws  have  been  ap¬ 
plied  to  Americans  without  State  De¬ 
partment  acceptance.  One  of  them  is  a 
decree  passed  on  the  30th  of  December 
1948  which  placed  embargoes  on  mer¬ 
chandise  coming  into  Morocco  from  all 
sources  except  France.  This  decree  was 
not  accepted  by  the  State  Department 
but  was  immediately  applied  neverthe¬ 
less,  resulting  in  the  seizure  in  customs 
of  everything  that  arrived  subsequent  to 
January  15,  1949.  Protests  about  this 
have  been  made  on  every  diplomatic  level 
but  to  no  avail.  The  Governor  General 
of  Morocco  informed  our  Minister  that 
he  had  recommended  to  Paris  that  the 
goods  be  released  but  that  he  was  power¬ 
less  to  act  without  instructions  from 
Paris. 

Our  rights,  Mr.  President,  under  the 
old  treaty,  were  admitted  by  all  nations 
signing  the  Act  of  Algeciras  in  1906  for 
our  recognition  of  the  French  protector¬ 
ate  agreement.  A  great  many  attempts 
have  been  made  by  French  officials  in 
the  past  to  abolish  our  rights  and  to  pro¬ 
tect  Morocco.  Up  until  now  those  at¬ 
tempts  have  been  always  combated  by 
our  diplomatic 'service.  As  was  stated, 
some  rights  were  temporarily  yielded, 
under  wartime  restrictions,  but  as  war 
emergency  conditions  became  less  acute, 
many  of  the  former  rights  were  reac¬ 
quired  by  Americans.  There  was  some 
reluctance,  and  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  temporizing  by  the  French  in  the  re¬ 
turn  of  these  privileges,  and  many  sub¬ 
terfuges  were  employed  to  prevent  Amer¬ 
icans  from  enjoying  the  equal  treatment 
which  was  assured  by  our  treaty.  When 
the  European  emergency  aid  started,  the 
treaty  violations  and  the  discriminations 
against  us  became  worse  than  at  any 
time  in  the  history  of  our  relations  there. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  say  that  this 
American  Trade  Association,  representa¬ 
tive  as  it  is,  and  containing  in  its  mem¬ 
bership,  as  it  does,  many  veterans  of  the 
last  war,  who  served  in  that  particular 
area,  has  made  many  protests  regarding 
the  violations  of  our  treaties.  I  wish  to 
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read  from  one  of  those  protests  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  the  nature  of  the  claim: 

American  Trade  Association,  only  active 
American  trade  group  In  French  Morocco, 
composed  entirely  of  American  citizens  do¬ 
ing  business  here,  over  80  percent  veterans 
of  World  War  II,  request  that  as  condition 
of  receiving  credits,  France  guarantee  de¬ 
sist  violations  treaty  rights  of  American 
citizens  In  French  Morocco.  Specific  viola¬ 
tions  now  being  protested  by  consulte  gen¬ 
eral  Casablanca  Include  arbitrary  assessment 
excessive  customs  duties  on  our  Imports  and 
refusals  and  delays  of  our  import  licenses. 
Also  requests  Immediate  action  to  end  above 
violations  and  discriminations  against  Amer¬ 
ican  goods  and  American  firms.  Previous 
experience  shows  very  credits  United  States 
granted  were  used  to  further  French  business 
firms  over  Americans  to  divert  normal  Amer¬ 
ican  direct  trade  with  Morocco  through  met¬ 
ropolitan  France  to  promote  French  na¬ 
tionally  owned  industries  to  the  detriment 
of  American  free  enterprise.  Further  grants 
of  credits  should  contain  full  safeguards  to 
prevent  recurrence  of  foregoing  and  to  as¬ 
sure  Immediate  and  full  return  to  Americans 
of  rights  guaranteed  them  by  existing 
treaties. 

It  would  seem,  Mr.  President,  from  this 
complaint  that  what  the  French  author¬ 
ities  are  doing  is  using  American  tax¬ 
payers’  money  in  a  way  which  will  dis¬ 
criminate  against  Americans  who  are 
competing  in  French  Morocco,  as  they 
have  a  right  to  do,  under  those  treaties, 
and  also  using  it  in  a  way  highly  detri¬ 
mental  to  American  businessmen  and  in 
violation  of  the  treaties.  The  junior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Connecticut  might  say,  Mr. 
President,  that  he  does  not  desire  to 
prolong  the  reading  of  a  number  of  pro¬ 
tests  which  have  been  directed  to  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
and  the  Senate,  the  State  Department, 
and  other  officials  concerned  with  this 
particular  situation. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  President,  merchan¬ 
dise  accumulated  since  January  15 
belonging  to  40  American  importers  is 
being  illegally  held  by  French  custom  offi¬ 
cials  in  the  port  of  Casablanca,  Morocco. 
These  imports  are,  principally,  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  American  veterans  who  estab¬ 
lished  businesses  in  Morocco  after  demo¬ 
bilization  and,  in  many  cases,  represent 
their  entire  liquid  capital.  Market 
changes,  deterioration  and  thefts  already 
have  caused  heavy  losses. 

The  law  under  which  the  property  is 
impounded  is  admittedly  a  violation  of 
our  treaties  which  may  not  be  applied 
to  Americans.  Several  consular  and  dip¬ 
lomatic  protests  by  United  States  For¬ 
eign  Service  officers  were  ignored.  The 
undersigned  came  to  Washington  and 
called  the  matter  to  the  attention  of 
members  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley]  brought  it  to  the 
personal  attention  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  who  instructed  an  assistant  secre¬ 
tary  to  investigate  and  take  appropri¬ 
ate  action. 

As  a  result,  the  United  States  Minister 
to  Morocco  called  on  the  Governor  Gen¬ 
eral  on  March  17.  The  latter  stated 
that  he  would  not  act  until  instructed 
to  do  so  by  Paris.  It  is  repeated  that 
the  holding  of  this  American  property  is 
admitted  to  be  entirely  illegal  and  even 
by  the  officials  holding  it. 


Other  treaty  violations  have  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  without  result.  Prior  to 
the  passing  of  the  last  ECA  Act,  the 
American  Trade  Association  of  Morocco 
suggested  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  that  the  bill  include 
provisions  for  withholding  funds  from 
nations  wilfully  violating  treaties  with 
the  United  States. 

Both  the  Economic  Cooperation  Ad¬ 
ministrator  and  the  State  Department 
objected.  Meanwhile,  all  other  measures 
have  proved  ineffective,  and  the  illegal 
acts  against  Americans  have  increased 
both  in  frequency  and  seriousness.  The 
fact  that  the  Governor  General  of  an  im¬ 
portant  protectorate  is  powerless  to  ac¬ 
cede  to  a  personal  request  by  a  United 
States  Minister  shows  the  high  level  from 
which  this  policy  now  being  followed  in 
Morocco  by  the  French  officials  really 
stems.  It  would  seem  to  the  junior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Connecticut  that  this  condi¬ 
tion  is  intolerable.  It  would  seem  a  diffi¬ 
cult  and  an  impossible  thing  for  us  with 
equanimity  to  see  American  money  given 
to  officials  of  another  government  who 
are  openly  engaged  in  a  systematic  cam¬ 
paign  to  violate  American  treaties,  to  the 
detriment  of  American  businesses  in 
Morocco,  in  order  to  favor  their  own  par¬ 
ticular  nationals. 

Mr.  President,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Connecticut  would  like  to  call  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Senate  to  a  particular  item 
in  the  situation  which  illustrates  the 
point  which  the  junior  Senator  from 
Connecticut  is  endeavoring  to  make,  as 
proving  the  honesty  and  the  wisdom,  in¬ 
deed,  the  utter  effectiveness  and  justice, 
of  this  type  of  amendment.  One  of  the 
men  who  belongs  to  this  association  re¬ 
ported  that  he  had  just  paid— and  this 
was  as  of  last  January — a  little  over  150 
percent  custom  charges  on  truck  tires 
which  were  imported  into  Morocco,  a 
country  which  was  committed  by  treaty 
to  charge  no  more  than  12%  percent. 
He  states  that  he  has  assurances  from 
representatives  of  the  State  Department 
that  these  charges  are  illegal  and  in 
flagrant  violation  of  these  treaties. 

In  September  1948,  the  chief  of  the 
Morocco  Diplomatic  Cabinet  agreed  with 
our  Minister,  so  he  claims,  that  certain 
taxes  which  account  for  40  percent  of 
the  amount  paid  were  illegal,  and  that 
he  undertook  to  remedy  this  situation. 
It  appears  that  he  was  powerless  to  get 
anywhere  against  the  anti-American 
factions  in  the  French  protectorate. 

Back  in  the  summer  of  1946  Morocco 
was  virtually  without  any  tires.  The 
only  importers  were  members  of  a  syndi¬ 
cate  to  whom  the  Protectorate  had  given 
the  exclusive  right  to  profit  from  the 
tire  business.  This  syndicate  is  actually 
one  of  the  groupements  established  by 
the  Vichy  Government  as  a  part  of  its 
totalitarian  program. 

In  theory,  the  syndicate  was  required 
to  sell  90  percent  of  its  tires  to  persons 
holding  coupons  issued  by  Government 
services.  Ten  percent  could  be  sold  on 
the  black  market,  where,  in  the  summer 
of  1946,  an  ordinary  passenger-car  tire 
brought  over  $200,  10  times  the  price  of 
a  tire  bought  with  a  coupon.  This  ob¬ 


viously  gave  an  enormous  value  to  the 
coupons. 

The  situation  was  ended  by  Americans, 
especially  veterans,  who  took  advantage 
of  their  priorities  in  buying  Government 
surpluses,  their  export  quotas  of  tires, 
and  their  treaty  rights  to  unrestricted 
imports  and  sales  in  Morocco,  in  putting 
considerable  quantities  of  tires  on  the 
market.  This  free  market  soon  created  a 
healthy  competition  that  left  only  rea¬ 
sonable  profits  and  removed  virtually  all 
value  from  tire  coupons. 

The  syndicate  and  functionaries  who 
sponsored  the  coupons  resented  this  com¬ 
petition.  Every  possible  obstacle  was 
put  in  the  way  of  the  Americans,  al¬ 
though  their  operations  finally  enabled 
thousands  of  additional  trucks  to  take 
the  road,  and  made  tires  more  plentiful 
and  less  expensive  than  anywhere  else 
under  French  jurisdiction.  Conditions 
were  so  normal  that  during  the  latter 
part  of  1947  and  the  first  half  of  1948 
official  dollars  were  given  only  for  agri¬ 
cultural  tires. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Marshall  plan, 
$1,400,000  was  allocated  to  bring  tires  into 
Morocco.  The  entire  sum  was  allotted 
to  the  syndicate.  The  syndicate  decided 
that  10  percent  of  the  funds  would  be 
given  to  newcomers,  including  the 
Americans  who  had  ended  the  tire  short¬ 
age,  and  90  percent  to  its  original  mem¬ 
bers.  That  is,  the  syndicate  got  90  per¬ 
cent  and  our  people  got  10  percent. 

Large  recipients  among  such  members 
were  firms  that  are  the  exclusive  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  European  brands  of  tires, 
and  whose  primary  interests  are  in  keep¬ 
ing  imports  of  American  tires  at  a  mini¬ 
mum.  The  inclusion  of  these  firms  in  an 
American  program  is  so  raw  that  even 
members  of  the  syndicate  disclaim  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  it,  stating  that  it  was 
ordered  by  the  Residency  General. 

I  may  say  that  the  junior  Senator  from 
Connecticut  does  not  claim  to  have  these 
facts  as  of  direct  knowledge,  but  claims 
to  have  them  from  American  citizens 
whose  honor  and  integrity  he  has  no 
reason  whatsoever  to  question,  and  who 
have  been  trying  to  do  business  in  Mo¬ 
rocco  under  these  treaties,  but  have  met 
with  all  sorts  of  obstacles  and  all  kinds  of 
difficulties. 

To  make  our  position  as  Americans 
more  difficult,  the  dollars  given  to  our 
competitors  are  charged  to  them  at  the 
official  rate.  This  value  is  taken  as  the 
basis  for  their  customs  duty,  whereas  our 
imports  are  appraised  at  twice  as  much, 
or  even  more.  The  system  has  been  the 
subject  of  a  number  of  official  complaints, 
as  only  invoice  value  computed  at  offi¬ 
cial  rates  may  be  taxed  under  our  trea¬ 
ties.  The  question  whether  internal  or 
external  values  should  be  the  basis  for 
customs  charges  is  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  discussion,  but  no  possible  unbiased 
reasoning  can  justify  different  appraisals 
for  identical  articles  entering  the  same 
port  at  the  same  time,  a  differentiation 
based  upon  whether  it  is  Americans  who 
are  doing  the  importing,  or  whether  it  is 
Frenchmen  or  others.  Whatever  the 
pretext,  the  reason  is  that  certain  French 
bureaucrats  are  more  interested  in  giv¬ 
ing  a  competitive  advantage  to  certain 
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French  nationals  than  in  maintaining 
their  treaty  obligations  and  their  official 
integrity. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Con¬ 
necticut  if  he  would  consider  a  manipu¬ 
lation  of  currencies  by  the  foreign  na¬ 
tions  who  are  recipients  of  the  ECA-plan 
money  in  the  same  category,  that  is,  ma¬ 
nipulation  of  their  currencies  for  trade 
advantage. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  the  possibilities  of  avoid¬ 
ing  doing  the  right  thing  under  this  pro¬ 
gram  are  infinite,  and  it  surely  must  have 
come  to  the  attention  of  Americans  that 
in  many  instances  all  sorts  of  plans  are 
being  made  to  avoid  it. 

I  point  out  to  the  junior  Senator  from 
Nevada  that  from  the  outset  I  have  been 
a  warm  supporter  of  ECA,  and  that  I 
intend  to  vote  for  it  this  time.  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  me,  however,  that  the  more  we 
go  into  this  matter  and  the  longer  we 
continue  it  the  more  careful  we  must  be 
in  its  administration,  because  it  is  not 
going  to  be  helpful  to  the  whole  program, 
in  the  long  run,  if  we  stand  idly  by  and 
see  all  sorts  of  exceptions  and  discrimi¬ 
nations  and  inequities  worked,  while  we 
merely  shrug  our  shoulders  and  say, 
“Nothing  much  can  be  done  about  it.” 
I  think  most  important  things  can  be 
done  in  the  next  year  to  tighten  up  the 
administration  of  the  fund  where  there 
are  inequities.  I  am  dealing  with  the 
Moroccan  situation,  as  no  doubt  the 
junior  Senator  from  Nevada  knows. 

To  continue  his  remarks,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Connecticut  recalls  that 
the  other  day  the  junior  Senator  from 
Nevada  was  discussing  the  situation  in 
Indonesia,  where  it  appeared,  from  what 
the  Senator  said,  that  great  injustices 
were  being  worked  against  the  Indo¬ 
nesians,  and  with  our  money.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  to  make  it 
possible  for  the  State  Department  to  shut 
off  ECA  funds  from  any  nation  that  may 
be  in  treaty  violation  with  us,  as  it  is  the 
claim  of  the  junior  Senator  from  Con¬ 
necticut  that  France  is  in  violation  of 
treaties  with  us  regarding  trade  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  Americans  in  Morocco. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  yield  .to  the 
Senator  from  Nevada? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MALONE.  In  regard  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  manipulation  of  currency,  it  is 
well  known  that  most  of  the  European 
nations  have  their  currency  overvalued. 
As  an  example,  the  English  pound  is 
officially  valued  at  $4.03.  I  have  in  my 
hand  a  copy  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
of  April  4,  that  is  today,  and  to  clarify 
my  question  I  wish  to  read  from  an  article 
in  it: 

THE  POUND  STERLING - EUROPE’S  TRADERS  GET  IT 

CUT-RATE,  SO  UNDERSELL  AMERICAN  IMPORT 

FIRMS - THE  TRICK  IS  PERFORMED  FOR  WOOL, 

HIDES,  TEA,  RUBBER,  TIN,  SPICES,  DIAMONDS - 

THE  SOVIET  IS  A  SPECIALIST 

Many  an  American  importer  of  commodities 
is  complaining  about  a  new  kind  of  cut-rate 
competition. 


Nub  of  the  trouble  is  that  the  pound  ster¬ 
ling,  officially  held  at  just  above  $4  by  Bri¬ 
tain  for  dealings  which  United  States  and 
other  traders  have  with  the  British  Em¬ 
pire,  is  unofficially  available  at  about  15  per¬ 
cent  discount  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
One  New  York  hide  importer  sums  up  the 
problem:  The  $4  rate  is  simply  an  overvalua¬ 
tion  of  the  pound. 

Having  got  hold  of  this  cheaper  sterling, 
Dutch,  Belgian  and  other  traders  are  able 
to  pay  high  prices  for  wool,  hides,  tea,  rubber, 
tin,  furs,  skins,  pepper,  spices,  diamonds  and 
other  British  Empire  commodities  which  can 
be  bought  with  pounds. 

To  sum  up  I  would  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  that  the  overvalued 
pound  or  the  franc  or  the  guilder  presents 
this  difficulty.  When  we  deal  in  the  offi¬ 
cial  rate  we  lose  in  the  first  transaction 
by  the  amount  of  the  overvaluation. 
Then  if  the  traders  of  other  countries — 
unofficially — get  it  at  a  cut  rate,  the  situ¬ 
ation  as  has  just  been  outlined,  as  it 
appears  from  the  article  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  prevails,  and  then  it  hap¬ 
pens,  as  the  Senator  now  complains  with 
respect  to  French  Morocco,  that  the  for¬ 
eign  traders  get  the  advantage  of  the 
American  business  men. 

While  American  traders  are  officially 
prohibited  from  trading  in  the  “black” 
or  unofficial  foreign  currency  market — 
it  is  nevertheless  done  to  some  extent — 
and  such  trading  is,  of  course,  encouraged 
by  the  existence  of  the  artificial  and 
entirely  unjustified  official  rate — it  is  a 
form  of  piracy. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  pound — offi¬ 
cial  value  $4.03 — is  available  as  low  as 
$2.25,  which  is  nearer  50  percent  black 
market  than  15  percent. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Let  the  junior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Connecticut  say  that  he  is  not 
dealing  here  particularly  with  the  ma¬ 
nipulation  of  the  exchange.  What  the 
junior  Senator  from  Connecticut  is  deal¬ 
ing  with  is  the  actual  violation  of  trade 
treaties  between  Morocco  and  the  United 
States,  which  France  recognized  when 
she  assumed  the  protectorate.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  amendment  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  Connecticut  is  to  try  to  give 
the  State  Department  some  authority 
and  control  over  that  particular  situa¬ 
tion.  It  seems  to  the  junior  Senator  from 
Connecticut  that  the  State  Department 
and  the  administration  of  the  ECA  funds 
must  have  and  mtist  exercise  like  au¬ 
thority  over  the  matters  of  exchange  to 
try  to  prevent  the  inequities  and  the 
injustices  which  can  be  worked  in  that 
highly  intricate  manner. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  yield  for  a  question 
only. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  understood  perfectly 
that  the  Senator  was  dealing,  in  a  very 
highly  efficient  manner,  I  should  say, 
with  the  inequities  that  can  be  imposed 
and  are  being  imposed  on  American  busi¬ 
nessmen.  French  Morocco  happens  to 
be  an  example  of  the  effect  of  such 
manipulation.  But  let  me  take  the  lib¬ 
erty  to  interrupt  the  Senator  at  this 
point  to  ask  if  the  inequities  brought 
about  by  other  means — I  might  add  by 
quotas  on  imports  and  by  currency 
manipulation — all  directly  lead  to  the 
same  thing,  and  that  is  to  the  disadvan¬ 
tage  of  the  American  businessman? 


Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  may  say  to  the 
junior  Senator  from  Nevada  that  what 
we  are  doing  with  ECA  is  an  unprece¬ 
dented  thing,  the  like  of  which  the  world 
has  never  known  before.  If  the  people 
of  Europe  and  the  world  elsewhere  could 
understand  it  and  would  not  suspect  us, 
as  many  of  them  do,  of  some  ulterior  mo¬ 
tive,  I  am  sure  their  hearts  would  be 
gladdened.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems 
to  me  that  even  when  we  are  admin¬ 
istering  a  charity  we  must  do  it  in  an 
effective,  efficient  way,  not  only  to  make 
the  greatest  use  of  what  we  have  to  give, 
but  also  to  command  the  respect  of  the 
people  to  whom  we  are  giving  it.  That 
seems  to  the  junior  Senator  from  Con¬ 
necticut  to  be  a  very  important  thing  in 
connection  with  the  administration  of 
this  fund. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Connecticut 
may  say  further  to  his  friend  the  junior 
Senator  from  Nevada  that  he  believes  by 
and  large,  that  in  the  past  year  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  ECA  program  has 
been  very  good  indeed,  but  the  junior 
Senator  from  Connecticut  believes  that 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  accept  it  as 
perfect,  and  no  reason  why  the  Senate 
should  not  take  such  measures  as  may 
be  necessary  to  improve  the  administra¬ 
tion  and  to  bring  home  to  the  people 
with  whom  we  are  dealing  the  point  that 
we  have  some  rights  and  our  own  na¬ 
tionals  have  some  rights,  which  must  be 
recognized  and  respected. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  may  say  to  the  junior 
Senator  from  Connecticut  that  I  intend 
to  support  his  amendment.  I  sincerely 
believe  that  amendments  should  be 
added  to  the  ECA  bill  for  clarification, 
but  I  am  reserving  my  commitment  to 
vote  for  or  against  the  bill  until  such 
time  as  I  see  such  amendments  added 
which  would  safeguard  the  American 
businessman  and  producer  against  such 
abuses. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  The  junior  Senator 
from  Connecticut  appreciates  the  state¬ 
ment  and  the  support  of  the  junior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  > 
George  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  If  European  tires  are 
available  for  shipment  to  Morocco,  I  do 
not  quite  understand  why  we  should  ad¬ 
vance  money  to  Morocco  to  buy  tires  at 
all.  Why  is  not  that  outside  the  purpose 
of  the  ECA?  Why  can  we  not  cut  down 
the  ECA  allotment  to  Morocco  and  let 
Morocco  buy  her  tires  in  Europe? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  That  is  certainly 
within  the  range  of  possibility,  certainly 
within  the  range  of  probability,  and  ap¬ 
parently  the  thing  that  should  be  done. 
The  point  the  junior  Senator  from  Con¬ 
necticut  is  trying  to  make  is  that  so  long 
as  we  make  ECA  funds  available  for 
tires  in  Morocco,  then  our  own  people 
who  are  selling  tires  should  at  least  have 
an  even  break  with  the  people  of  France 
who  are  selling  them.  That  is  my  point. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri? 
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Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  for 
a  question. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  has  done  a 
very  worth-while  thing  in  bringing  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  the  obvious  in¬ 
justice  being  done  through  the  operation 
of  ECA  to  Americans  who  are  trading  in 
Morocco.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  must  have  also  given  con¬ 
siderable  attention  to  the  effect  of  ECA 
upon  Americans  who  are  manufacturing 
and  trading  at  home — for  instance,  in  the 
State  of  Connecticut.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  this  ques¬ 
tion:  I  noticed  in  the  newspaper  a  day 
or  so  ago  that  the  New  Haven  Clock  Co., 
an  old  established  clock  and  watch 
manufacturing  company  in  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  had  been  closed  down  since  Feb¬ 
ruary  because  of  inability  to  meet  foreign 
competition.  In  this  connection  the 
competition,  as  I  understand,  happens 
to  be  Swiss  competition.  But  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
if  it  is  not  entirely  possible  that  other 
Connecticut  enterprises  and  other  New 
England  enterprises  will  not  soon  be  at 
a  serious  disadvantage  in  competing  with 
factories  abroad  using  low-cost  foreign 
labor  and  built  with  Marshall  plan 
money? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  In  answer  to  that 
question,  the  junior  Senator  from  Con¬ 
necticut  will  say  that  the  people  of  Con¬ 
necticut  have  long  recognized  the  fact 
that  the  ECA  program  was,  in  effect, 
building  up  potential  competitors  for 
them  in  western  Europe.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  the  long  industrial  history  of  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  many  times  in  the 
past  our  people  have  been  in  competition 
with  European  manufacturers  and  Euro¬ 
pean  commercial  interests.  The  only 
thing  the  people  of  Connecticut  ask  is  a 
fair  deal  and  fair  play,  and  an  even  op¬ 
portunity  in  such  competition.  If  we  are 
to  maintain  a  high  standard  of  living  in 
the  State  of  Connecticut,  obviously  if  at 
the  same  time  we  are  going  to  allow  the 
importation  into  the  United  States  of 
goods  manufactured  abroad  with  very 
much  cheaper  labor,  to  be  sold  at  prices 
which  reflect  such  cheap  labor,  we  shall 
be  put  out  of  business.  That  is  what  is 
happening  to  the  clock  industry.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  if  there  is  any  import  tax  to  be 
charged  on  such  articles,  it  should  make 
up  for  the  differential  in  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion,  and  no  more.  We  do  not  ask 
favored  treatment.  We  ask  only  for 
even-handed  justice  in  such  matters. 
We  in  Connecticut  recognize  that  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  ECA,  as  the  junior  Senator 
from  Connecticut  has  previously  said,  is 
to  build  up  potential  competitors.  We 
accept  that  dangerous  possibility  as  be¬ 
ing  far  better  than  a  communistic 
western  Europe,  and  so  we  are  willing  to 
go  along  with  the  program. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Missouri  is 
absolutely  correct  when  he  says  that  the 
long-range  effect  of  this  program,  if  con¬ 
tinued  in  an  overgenerous  fashion,  will 
be  to  reestablish  the  industries  of  west¬ 
ern  Europe  on  such  a  basis  of  competition 
that  we  shall  never  be  able  to  catch  up 
with  them.  In  the  entire  program  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  must  be  very  careful 
about  that  situation.  Take  as  an  ex¬ 


ample  the  Moroccan  situation.  We  have 
treaties  which  give  our  people  certain 
rights.  When  the  treaty  provides  for  an 
ad  valorem  tax  of  12  y2  percent,  and  the 
French  officials  in  the  protectorate  im¬ 
pose  a  tax  of  150  percent,  and  then  use 
our  money  to  bring  in  goods  to  be  sold 
there  in  competition  with  our  own  people, 
certainly  that  is  far  from  justice.  If 
that  sort  of  thing  is  continued,  it  seems 
to  me  that  American  interests,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  Connecticut’s  interests,  will  wane 
very  rapidly  as  a  result  of  this  sort  of 
program. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  am  sure  that  the  indus¬ 
trial  history  of  Connecticut  is  one  in 
which  every  citizen  of  Connecticut  may 
well  take  pride.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  whether  in  the 
long  history  of  industrial  development  in 
his  State  the  people  of  Connecticut  have 
ever  before  had  to  face  foreign  competi¬ 
tion  subsidized  with  the  money  of  the 
American  taxpayers. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  will  say  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Missouri  that  we  have  never 
had  to  face  that  situation  before;  but  we 
have  had  to  face  foreign  competition 
many  times.  New  England  in  general, 
and  Connecticut  in  particular,  have  gone 
through  several  evolutions  of  industrial 
development.  When  we  have  found  that 
a  particular  product  became  unprofit¬ 
able,  we  have  had  to  use  our  ingenuity 
and  vigor  to  shift  to  another.  But  we 
would  prefer  to  meet  their  competition 
on  a  basis  which  is  fair,  open,  and  proper, 
rather  than  competition  which  is  subsi¬ 
dized  by  taxes  collected  from  the  pockets 
of  our  own  people. 

Mr.  KEM.  Have  not  the  people  of 
Connecticut  learned,  by  what  I  may  call 
rather  unfortunate  experiences,  that 
when  other  parts  of  the  world  or  other 
parts  of  the  United  States  enjoy  some 
industrial  advantage,  industry  does  not 
hesitate  to  leave  Connecticut? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  That  is  true.  That 
is  a  problem  which  we  have  had  to  face 
throughout  our  history;  and  many  in¬ 
dustries  have  gone  to  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  KEM.  Is  not  that  the  problem 
facing  New  England  today? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  That  is  the  problem 
facing  New  England  today;  and  the  only 
way  we  can  meet  it  is  with  the  excep¬ 
tional  skill  and  ability  of  Connecticut 
workers  and  other  New  England  work¬ 
ers,  and  the  ability  and  skill  of  Con¬ 
necticut  and  New  England  management, 
which  have  been  able  to  meet  the  compe¬ 
tition.  But  we  want  to  meet  it  on  a 
fair  basis.  We  do  not  want  to  meet  it 
at  a  disadvantage.  In  the  game  of  trade 
we  do  not  want  to  spot  the  other  fellow 
two  touchdowns  before  we  are  really  per¬ 
mitted  to  have  anything  we  may  do 
count. 

Mr.  KEM.  The  other  day  I  noticed  an 
item  in  the  press  to  the  effect  that  the 
stockholders  of  the  American  Woolen 
Co.,  a  fine  old  New  England  industry,  met 
in  annual  meeting  at  Springfield,  Mass. 
They  were  addressed  by  the  president, 
who  disclosed  to  them  the  fact  that  the 
unfilled  orders  this  year  were,  as  I  recall. 


10  percent  of  what  they  were  a  year  ago. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  if 
such  information  as  that  is  not  perturb¬ 
ing  to  the  entrepreneurs  and  industrial¬ 
ists  of  his  State  and  of  New  England. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Such  information  as 
that  is  very  perturbing.  Let  me  explain 
my  position.  As  I  previously  stated,  I 
voted  for  ECA  in  the  first  instance,  and 
I  intend  to  vote  for  it  again.  We  know 
that  with  ECA  funds  we  are  rebuilding 
Western  Europe.  We  know  that  in  the 
past  the  industries  of  western  Europe 
have  been  competitors.  They  have 
manufactured  goods  which  have  been  in 
competition  in  world  trade  with  goods 
manufactured  in  the  State  of  Connect¬ 
icut.  We  know  if  we  continue  this  pro¬ 
gram  that  competition  may  become 
keener  than  it  ever  has  been  before. 
However,  we  accept  the  proposition  that 
we  would  prefer  to  have  western  Europe 
rehabilitated  on  a  fair  basis  of  compe¬ 
tition  in  the  trade  marts  of  the  world 
rather  than  have  it  overrun  by  commu¬ 
nism,  which  seems  to  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  to  be  the  only  alternative. 

This  factor  must  be  accepted  as  a  part 
of  the  entire  program.  In  helping  to 
rehabilitate  western  Europe  we  do  not 
want  to  put  the  industries  of  western 
Europe  in  a  favored  position  as  com¬ 
pared  with  those  of  our  own  people.  We 
do  not  want  to  let  them  violate  treaty 
rights  which  we  have  long  had  with 
nations  with  which  we  have  dealt  in  the 
markets  of  the  world  for  a  great  many 
years.  We  do  not  want  them  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this,  that,  and  the  other  thing 
to  improve  their  situation  and  place  them 
in  a  favored  position  over  us  in  competi¬ 
tion  in  world  trade. 

I  come  back  to  the  original  proposi¬ 
tion,  that  the  industries  and  workers  of 
Connecticut  can  take  care  of  themselves 
in  world  trade  if  they  have  an  even  and 
fair  chance  with  the  other  fellow.  But 
they  cannot  do  it  if  American  funds  are 
to  be  used  by  other  nations  to  give  their 
own  nationals  an  advantage  by  way  of 
tariff  regulations,  the  requirement  of  all 
sorts  of  certificates,  the  meeting  of  all 
sorts  of  regulations,  and  the  imposition 
of  high  taxes  which  make  it  possible  for 
those  people  to  discriminate  against  com¬ 
petitive  goods  of  like  kind  from  the 
United  States.  That  is  the  purpose  of 
this  amendment. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  contribu¬ 
tion  and  for  his  questions. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  for 
a  question. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  am  very  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  discussion  between  the  junior 
Senator  from  Connecticut  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Missouri,  because  I  think  it  is 
pertinent  to  the  events  which  are  hap¬ 
pening  all  around  us.  As  the  junior 
Senator  from  Connecticut  has  so  aptly 
and  ably  said,  we  in  the  United  States 
will  meet  any  competition  which  is  not 
based  upon  an  unfair  advantage.  I  ask 
the  junior  Senator  from  Connecticut  if 
the  fabricating  and  textile  industries,  the 
clothes-pin  industry,  and  various  other 
industries  of  New  England  have  not  been 
built  up  over  a  period  of  years  with  cer¬ 
tain  protection  through  the  tariff  or  im- 
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port  fee,  to  the  workingman  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  equal  approximately  to  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  living  standards,  the  methods 
of  manufacture,  and  other  factors?  I 
ask  the  Senator  further,  if  the  methods 
we  are  following  in  shipping  up-to-date 
machinery  and  equipment  together  with 
our  stream-lined  methods  of  manufac¬ 
ture  and  production  to  Scotland,  Eng¬ 
land,  and  the  other  countries  in  Europe 
will  not  work  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
New  England  States,  unless  the  import 
fees  or  tariffs  are  kept  at  such  a  level 
as  to  equalize  the  difference  between  the 
living  standards  of  New  England  work¬ 
men  and  the  living  standards  of  Euro¬ 
pean  workmen? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Connecticut,  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  that  question,  would  say  that 
wherever  in  other  parts  of  the  world  the 
standard  of  living  can  be  improved  and 
raised,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
will  benefit  indirectly,  but  in  a  very  real 
way,  from  such  development.  However, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  is  absolutely  correct  in  indicating 
that  we  have  reached  a  preeminent  posi¬ 
tion,  so  far  as  our  standard  of  living  is 
concerned,  and  that  if  we  now  allow  the 
products  of  cheap  labor,  using  machinery 
produced  with  our  own  money,  and  given 
or  lent  to  foreigners,  to  be  used  by  them, 
to  enter  the  United  States  in  competition 
with  articles  produced  by  our  own  work¬ 
men,  and  if  at  the  same  time  we  are 
forced  to  compete  in  foreign  markets 
under  conditions  under  which  our  peo¬ 
ple  are  not  treated  fairly  or  are  not  given 
the  same  opportunities  foreigners  are 
given,  then  in  time  our  standard  of  living 
will  be  dragged  down  to  the  lower  stand¬ 
ards  of  living  of  other  countries.  I  be¬ 
lieve  there  can  be  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  T.  yield. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  follow  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  perfectly,  and  I  am 
wholly  in  accord  with  what  he  says.  It 
seems  to  me  that  as  we  help  other  coun¬ 
tries  raise  their  living  standards,  such 
import  fees  or  tariffs  can  be  lowered  in 
proportion;  and  finally,  when  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  living  of  other  countries  are  raised 
to  approximately  the  standard  of  living 
in  the  United  States,  there  can  be  free 
trade,  without  damage  or  injury  to  any¬ 
one.  The  objective  is  the  same  except 
some  favor  an  abrupt  lowering  of  tariffs 
on  import  fees  based  on  the  1934  Trade 
Agreements  Act,  while  some  of  us  believe 
that  during  the  interim  period  while  we 
are  assisting  the  other  countries  of  the 
world  to  reach  our  standard  of  living 
that  the  urage-living  standard  of  the 
working  men  of  America  should  be  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  flexible  import  fee,  which 
can  be  progressively  lowered  as  the  living 
standards  of  the  foreign  labor  is  raised, 
so  that  when  they  approximate  our  own 
then  free  trade  is  immediate  and  auto¬ 
matic. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  If  the  workingmen 
in  England  or  in  any  other  foreign  coun¬ 
try  were  paid  exactly  the  same  wages 
that  American  workmen  are  paid,  for 
the  same  amount  of  output,  the  same 
number  of  hours,  and  the  same  amount 
of  effort,  obviously  there  would  be  no 


differentiation;  but  if  we  are  expected  to 
create  wealth  with  which  to  help  do  all 
the  things  now  in  contemplation,  obvi¬ 
ously  we  cannot  permit  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  measures  which  will  tear  down 
our  own  industrial  strength. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  yield  for  one 
more  question? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Then,  it  seems  to  me 
cognizance  should  be  taken  of  that  situa¬ 
tion,  and  our  import  fees  and  tariffs 
should  be  lowered  to  that  extent,  as  we 
are  able  to  raise  foreign  standards  of  liv¬ 
ing  while  maintaining  our  own  standard 
of  living.  Let  me  say  that  I  agree  fully 
with  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  that 
the  only  way  by  which  we  can  maintain 
our  position  and  help  ourselves,  to  say 
nothing  of  helping  others  including  the 
European  and  Asiatic  nations,  is  by 
maintaining  in  our  country  such  a  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  as  we  presently  have.  If 
we  are  able  to  do  that,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  standard  of  living  in  European 
and  other  nations  is  raised,  then,  if  and 
when  that  happens,  free  trade,  which  is 
the  ultimate  goal,  would  be  a  very  ideal 
situation  and  under  a  flexible  import  fee 
would  automatically  result.  Does  the 
Senator  agree  as  to  that? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  It  would  be  a  very 
ideal  situation,  no  doubt;  but  in  my 
opinion  it  is  a  long  way  off. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  our 
problem  today  is  to  preserve  our  own 
strength  and  at  the  same  tfme  to  help 
the  other  nations  in  every  way  we  can, 
because  helping  them  is  a  better  alter¬ 
native  than  war.  But  the  choice  be¬ 
tween  helping  them  and  trying  to  avoid 
war  and  also  running  the  risk  of  under¬ 
mining  our  own  economy  and  weakening 
our  own  system  is  a  very  difficult  one. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  fully  agree  with  the 
Senator;  and  that  completes  my  ques¬ 
tions.  Of  course,  it  will  be  a  long  time 
in  coming  but  they  then  are  the  judges 
of  their  own  living  standards. 

With  the  flexible  import  fee  a  market 
is  immediately  resulting  in  establishing  a 
market  basis  for  foreign  goods — bringing 
them  in  on  our  basis  of  costs  and  living 
standards. 

A  principle  is  established  for  trade  be¬ 
tween  the  58  member  nations  of  the 
United  Nations  having  58  different 
standards  of  living  without  upsetting 
the  economics  of  any  of  them  while 
striving  for  the  goal  of  bringing  all  of 
them  up  to  our  wage-living  standards, 
instead  of  our  country  going  down  to 
theirs  and  trying  to  all  come  up  to¬ 
gether — as  will  be  the  case  if  immediate 
free  trade  is  adopted  as  the  settled  policy 
of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  how  much 
longer  he  will  take? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  am  about  through. 
Perhaps  I  shall  need  3  minutes  more. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  appreciate  that  infor¬ 
mation,  because  I  have  an  announcement 
to  make  with  respect  to  the  signing  of 
the  pact  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  now  if  the  Senator  wishes  me  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  No;  I  wish  to  have  a 
quorum  obtained  first. 


Mr.  BALDWIN.  Very  well. 

Mr.  President,  summing  up  my  re¬ 
marks,  let  me  say  that  this  amendment 
would  merely  make  it  possible  for  the 
Secretary  of  State,  collaborating  with  the 
Administrator  of  ECA,  to  withhold  ECA 
funds  from  any  ECA  country,  or  any 
country  receiving  ECA  funds,  if  that 
country  was  in  violation  of  a  treaty  with 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  recognize  that  such  a 
provision  would  be  difficult  to  administer, 
but  I  firmly  believe  that  as  we  go  forward 
with  this  program — and  I  believe  we 
should  and  must  go  forward  with  it — we 
must  be  more  careful  than  ever  in  its  ad¬ 
ministration;  and  we  must,  above  all 
things,  see  that  our  own  people  and  other 
people  who  are  relying  upon  our  help  re¬ 
ceive  fair  and  just  treatment  all  the  way 
around. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KnowlamdI. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  that  suggestion  for 
a  moment? 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Yes;  I  do. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President, 
speaking  for  the  committee,  in  regard  to 
the  Knowland  amendment,  let  me  say 
that  the  committee  is  not  in  disagree¬ 
ment  regarding  it.  If  we  can  obtain  a 
vote  now,  I  think  we  can  dispose  of  the 
amendment  without  further  discussion. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  have  no  desire  for 
further  discussion,  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  There  is  not  a  great 
deal  of  difference  between  the  amend¬ 
ment  I  have  offered  and  the  Knowland 
amendment;  but  I  told  the  Senator  from 
California  that,  if  he  desired  to  do  so,  he 
could  push  the  adoption  of  his  amend¬ 
ment,  instead  of  mine.  So  the  result  is 
that  we  are  not  in  disagreement. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  congratulate  the  Sen¬ 
ators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Is  the  Senate  ready  to  have  the 
question  put? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Yes. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Then 
the  question  is.  Shall  the  amendment  be 
agreed  to? 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LANGER  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  should  like  to  have  the  Rec¬ 
ord  show  that  on  the  amendment  dealing 
with  $54,000,000  aid  to  China,  which  was 
adopted  a  short  time  ago  by  a  voice  vote, 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  voted 
“nay.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  recurs  on  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  which 
will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  8,  in 
line  3,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  “5  per¬ 
cent”,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “25  per¬ 
cent.” 

On  page  9,  line  1,  after  “materials”,  it 
is  proposed  to  insert  “plus  amounts  alio- 
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cated  in  accordance  with  subsection 
<h).” 

Mr.  LUCAS  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  for  a  question. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  rise  for  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry,  which  I  should  like  to 
explain. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  shall  yield  for  that 
purpose,  if  I  may  do  so  under  the  rules. 

Mr.  MALONE.  During  the  past  sev¬ 
eral  days,  Mr.  President,  a  technical  rule 
has  been  enforced,  to  the  effect  that 
unless  a  Senator  is  on  the  floor  when  a 
quorum  is  called,  he  is  marked  as  absent. 
Twice  or  three  times  the  junior  Senator 
from  Nevada  has  been  in  committee 
meeting,  as  he  was  this  morning,  and 
has  been  asked  to  remain,  although  no 
permission  had  been  granted  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  Thus  I  find  that  I  am  not  marked 
as  present  when  a  quorum  call  is  had 
under  those  circumstances,  and  of  course 
thereafter  it  is  too  late  to  be  recorded  as 
present. 

So  I  wonder  whether  a  general  state¬ 
ment  can  be  made  in  regard  to  how  a 
Senator  may  in  some  way  obtain  official 
permission  to  be  in  attendance  at  a  com¬ 
mittee  meeting,  if  that  is  required,  after 
the  session  of  the  Senate  begins.  If 
such  permission  can  be  granted,  then, 
as  usual,  all  Senators  who  are  required 
to  remain  at  committee  meetings  can  be 
marked  as  present,  when  a  quorum  call 
is  had  in  the  Senate. 

I  rise  to  make  that  inquiry  because  I 
feel  that  if  a  Senator  is  marked  absent 
on  a  quorum  call,  anyone  reading  the 
Record  might  think  that  Senator  was 
away  somewhere  on  a  vacation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  the 
judgment  of  the  Chair,  the  Senate  aides 
can  insert  in  the  Record  each  day  a  list 
of  Senators  who  are  present  at  commit¬ 
tee  meetings  when  quorum  calls  are  had. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names : ' 


Aiken 

Hunt 

Millikin 

Anderson 

Ives 

Mundt 

Baldwin 

Jenner 

Murray 

Butler 

Johnson,  Tex. 

O’Conor 

Cain 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

O’Mahoney 

Chapman 

Kem 

Pepper 

Connally 

Kerr 

Robertson 

Cordon 

Kilgore 

Saltonstall 

Donnell 

Knowland 

Smith,  Maine 

Eastland 

Langer 

Sparkman 

Ellender 

Lodge 

Stennis 

Ferguson 

Long 

Taylor 

Flanders 

Lucas 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Frear 

McCarran 

Thomas,  Utah 

Fulbright 

McCarthy 

Thye 

George 

McClellan 

Vandenberg 

Hayden 

McFarland 

Watkins 

Hendrickson 

McGrath 

Wherry 

Hill 

McKellar 

Williams 

Hoey 

Holland 

Humphrey 

Malone 

Martin 

Maybank 

Young 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Sixty- 
four  Senators  having  answered  to  their 
names,  a  quorum  is  present. 
CEREMONIES  ATTENDING  SIGNING  OF 
NORTH  ATLANTIC  PACT 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  a  slight  misunderstanding  with  re¬ 
spect  to  Senators  attending  the  signing 


of  the  North  Atlantic  Pact,  this  after¬ 
noon,  in  the  Labor  Department  Audi¬ 
torium  on  Constitution  Avenue.  The 
latest  report  is  that  Senators  who  do  not 
have  tickets  are  invited  to  attend 
the  ceremony,  and  they  should  be  there 
by  2:30  this  afternoon.  Tickets  can  be 
obtained  at  the  information  desk  in  the 
auditorium.  I  make  that  announce¬ 
ment,  and  announce  further,  that  the 
invitation  includes  the  wives  of  Senators 
as  well. 

EXTENSION  OF  EUROPEAN  RECOVERY 
PROGRAM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1209)  to  amend  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 

Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  do  I  cor¬ 
rectly  understand  that  the  pending  ques¬ 
tion  is  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellen- 
der]? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Lou¬ 
isiana  [Mr.  Ellender]. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
not  my  purpose  again  to  discuss  my 
amendment  in  detail,  but  I  want  to  make 
it  crystal  clear  that  it  does  not  in  any 
manner  decrease  the  authorization  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  pending  bill.  It  simply  makes 
certain  that  at  least  25  percent  of  the 
so-called  counterpart  fund  is  to  be  used 
by  the  Administrator,  by  and  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Bureau  of  Federal  Sup¬ 
ply,  to  purchase  strategic  materials  which 
are  in  short  supply  and  are  required  by 
this  Nation  in  order  to  assure  continued 
and  uninterrupted  production  at  all 
times. 

As  Senators  are  aware,  the  bill  before 
the  Senate  provides  on  page  8,  beginning 
with  line  3,  that  not  less  than  5  percent 
of  each  special  local  currency  account 
shall  be  used  for  that  purpose.  What  I 
am  proposing  by  my  amendment  is  mere¬ 
ly  to  increase  the  minimum  of  5  percent 
provided  for  in  the  bill  by  an  additional 
20  percent  as  a  minimum. 

Mr.  President,  if  my  amendment  is  ap¬ 
proved,  25  percent  of  the  counterpart 
fund  will  be  used  by  the  Administrator, 
in  collaboration  with  the  head  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Bureau  of  Supply,  to  contract  with 
the  nationals  of  Great  Britain,  with  the 
nationals  of  France,  or  with  the  nationals 
of  any  country  in  which  a  counterpart 
fund  is  established  for  the  purchase  of 
strategic  materials.  A  contract  could  be 
entered  into  covering  a  period  of  not  more 
than  20  years  in  which  ways  and  means 
could  be  agreed  upon  so  as  to  provide  cur 
country  with  the  essential  strategic  ma¬ 
terials.  And  I  desire  to  repeat  that  under 
the  terms  of  the  Atlantic  Pact  those  ma¬ 
terials  will  eventually  be  used  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  our  friends  across  the  seas. 

As  I  stated  in  debate  last  Saturday,  I 
cannot  see  any  reason  why  any  Senator 
should  vote  against  this  proposal.  What 
the  nations  of  western  Europe  want  and 
desire  today  are  dollars.  We  are  making 
those  dollars  available  to  them,  and,  as 
I  pointed  out,  those  dollars  are  used  to 
purchase  in  this  country  and  elsewhere 


goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  which 
they  need.  Those  goods,  wares,  and  mer¬ 
chandise,  after  being  paid  for  with  United 
States  dollars,  are  shipped  to  the  country 
needing  them,  and  are  sold  to  the  na¬ 
tionals  of  the  particular  country,  for 
francs  in  France,  or  for  pounds  in  Great 
Britain,  in  fact,  for  the  currencies  of  the 
countries  which  are  entitled  to  them. 
Such  currencies  are  placed  in  banks  in 
the  participating  countries,  and  are 
known  and  designated  as  counterpart 
funds.  I  hesitate  to  repeat  so  often  what 
constitutes  the  counterpart  funds.  I  wish 
to  make  certain  that  everyone  under¬ 
stands  that  the  counterpart  funds  and 
the  amount  of  dollars  herein  authorized 
are  separate  and  distinct. 

Up  to  March  1949  the  ECA  made  com¬ 
mitments  totaling  $3,367,000,000  to  carry 
out  its  obligation  under  the  present  law. 
Of  that  huge  sum  only  $1,171,000,000  was 
actually  expended.  In  terms  of  curren¬ 
cies  of  the  countries  which  received  these 
goods  a  total  of  $1,171,000,000  was  placed 
in  the  counterpart  funds.  Of  that 
amount  5  percent  was  set  aside  to  pay 
for  personal  services,  travel,  transporta¬ 
tion,  communications,  rents,  and  utili¬ 
ties,  printing  and  binding,  contractual 
services,  supplies  and  materials,  equip¬ 
ment,  and  strategic  materials.  The  stra¬ 
tegic  materials  purchased  amounted  to 
only  $21,074,400  and  consisted  of  26,000 
tons  of  rubber,  12,000  tons  of  hemp,  and 
1,276,000  carats  of  industrial  diamonds. 

The  remainder  of  this  counterpart 
fund,  $672,000,000,  was  released  to  these 
countries,  and  $539,000,000  of  this 
amount  was  used  to  retire  the  debts  of 
the  following  participating  countries,  in 
these  amounts: 

Austria  used  $85,000,000;  France  used 
$102,000,000;  Great  Britain  used  $330,- 
000,000;  and  Norway  used  $22,200,000. 

Just  think  Senators,  almost  two-thirds 
of  the  amount  withdrawn  from  this  fund 
has  been  used  to  retire  debt.  I  am  cer¬ 
tain  that  was  never  contemplated  and  I 
am  disappointed  that  the  administrator 
should  have  permitted  the  use  of  those 
funds  for  such  a  purpose. 

If  my  amendment  shall  be  agreed  to, 
the  dollars  will  continue  to  flow  to  the 
countries  entitled  thereto  in  the  amounts 
fixed  by  the  ECA  Administrator  and  his 
advisers.  I  repeat,  Mr.  President,  these 
dollars  will  be  used  to  purchase  in  our 
country  and  elsewhere  the  goods  which 
the  ERP  countries  need.  The  goods  when 
received  in  the  ERP  countries  will  be  sold 
in  the  regular  trade  channels  for  the  cur¬ 
rencies  of  those  countries.  These  local 
currencies  will  then  be  deposited,  as  I 
have  often  said,  in  this  counterpart  fund, 
and  at  least  25  percent  will  be  ear¬ 
marked  to  purchase  needed  materials 
which  we  must  have  in  this  country  and 
for  other  local  currency  requirements  of 
the  United  States.  That  is  the  whole 
story. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  see  how  in  the 
name  of  common  sense  Senators  should 
not  vote  for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  a  statement  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Gillette]  in  support  of  an 
amendment  to  the  pending  bill  which  is 
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now  on  the  desk.  I  also  ask  consent  that 
the  text  of  the  amendment  be  printed 
following  the  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  State¬ 
ment  and  amendment  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  which  has 
been  submitted  is  to  put  corn  in  a  similar 
position  to  that  In  which  wheat  has  been 
placed  by  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  The 
same  reasons  which  motivated  the  Senate 
Committee  to  require  that  15  percent  of  the 
allocated  wheat  be  shipped  in  the  form  of 
flour  ought,  it  would  seem,  to  be  equally  ap¬ 
plicable  to  corn,  not  alone  because  of  the 
palatability  and  nutritive  value  of  processed 
corn  products  such  as  corn  meal,  corn  grits, 
and  corn  flour,  but  because  our  surplus  of 
corn  in  this  country,  both  present  and  in 
prospect,  is  greater  than  the  surplus  of 
wheat.  I  want  to  list  several  reasons  why  it 
seems  to  me  the  amendment  should  be 
adopted. 

First,  every  contribution  that  we  can  make 
to  full  employment  of  our  people  and  the 
wage  level  which  must  be  maintained  for 
our  country’s  prosperity  ought  to  be  made. 
During  1948  and  to  date,  in  1949,  the  175  dry 
corn  processing  mills  in  the  United  States 
employed  approximately  35,000  people  and 
are  operating  at  less  than  50  percent  of 
capacity.  During  this  period  the  mills  have 
had  to  curtail  production,  reduce  working 
forces  and  reduce  hours  of  work.  Corn  has 
been  exported  as  grain  with  practically  no 
processed  corn  included.  The  capacity  of  the 
industry  has  been  reported  to  me  to  be  110,- 
000,000  bushels  of  corn  a  year,  but  today, 
operating  at  50  percent  of  capacity,  they  will 
process  not  more  than  55,000,000  bushels. 
As  evidence  of  the  reduced  volume  in  this  in¬ 
dustry,  dollar  sales  of  this  industry  in  1947 
were  about  $265,000,000;  in  1948,  about  $123,- 
000,000,  or  considerably  less  than  half;  and 
it  is  estimated  that  the  1949  sales  will  be  but 
little  more  than  $80,000,000. 

Second,  it  is  wise  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  European  recovery  program,  after  World 
War  I  under  the  Hoover  recovery  program, 
large  quantities  of  corn  meal,  corn  grits,  and 
corn  flour  were  shipped  to  Europe  with  de¬ 
tailed  cooking  instructions  printed  in  differ¬ 
ent  languages  and  inserted  in  each  sack. 
This  not  only  helped  greatly  to  solve  their 
food  needs,  but  also  built  up  a  future  de¬ 
mand  for  these  corn  products  of  ours,  to  the 
advantage  of  the  European  consumer,  the 
American  labor,  and,  of  course,  the  American 
farmer. 

Third,  these  foreign  countries  have  unsuc¬ 
cessfully  attempted  to  mill  our  corn  with 
wheat-mi’’ing  equipment,  with  decidedly 
unsatisfactory  results.  They  are  not  in  the 
habit  of  using  our  corn  as  a  food  and  in 
milling  methods  which  render  it  less  palata¬ 
ble  and  less  useful.  From  their  standpoint 
it  not  only  militates  against  their  present 
need  but  against  a  future  market  for  these 
wonderful  food  products  which  our  country 
produces  in  surplus  and  for  which  it  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  find  a  world  market. 

Fourth,  there  will  be  a  considerable  saving 
in  ocean  space  for  shipping  these  processed 
products.  Only  64  percent  of  every  bushel 
of  corn  milled  into  corn  meal,  corn  grits,  and 
corn  flour,  would  be  exported.  Thirty-six 
percent  or  about  20  pounds  of  every  bushel 
of  corn  would  be  retained  in  the  United 
States  in  the  form  of  hominy  feed.  This 
means  20  pounds  of  ocean  space  saved  for 
every  bushel  of  corn  shipped.  In  addition 
to  this  factor,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
by  sending  corn  abroad  in  the  form  of  corn 
products  there  will  be  a  substantial  saving 
on  terminal  handling  and  transportation 
charges. 

Fifth,  cotton  bags  for  packing  corn  meal, 
corn  grits,  and  corn  flour  offer  clothing  mate¬ 
rial  for  civilian  use  and  another  outlet  for 


the  product  of  our  United  States  cotton  in¬ 
dustry. 

Sixth,  it  is  recognized  that  with  any  normal 
year  we  will  produce  more  corn  than  the 
domestic  market  can  absorb  and  any  action 
that  will  help  develop  a  continuing  market 
for  this  surplus  is  distinctly  to  the  advantage 
of  American  economy. 

I  revert  to  the  comment  I  made  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  ago  relative  to  the  milling  of  our  corn 
with  foreign  equipment.  This  was  notably 
apparent  in  Germany  and  in  Japan.  These 
and  other  foreign  countries  have  unsuccess¬ 
fully  attempted  to  mill  our  corn  with  wheat¬ 
milling  equipment.  So  far  from  encouraging 
the  use  of  our  corn  as  food,  this  had  a  dia¬ 
metrically  opposite  effect.  In  our  own  Na¬ 
tion,  in  some  of  our  States,  the  per  person 
consumption  of  corn  meal,  grits,  and  flour 
considerably  exceeds  that  of  wheat  flour.  In 
fact,  the  average  per  person  consumption 
throughout  the  United  States  is  heavy  and 
much  above  the  use  in  foreign  countries, 
particularly  Europe.  The  use  of  corn  in 
processed  form'  as  food  here  is  certainly  an 
earnest  of  the  possibilities  and  expansion  of 
use  abroad  if  foreign  consumers  are  made 
acquainted  with  properly  processed  prod¬ 
ucts,  with  their  quality  and  with  the  meth¬ 
ods  for  using  these  wonderful  foods. 

I  am  told  that  our  dry  corn-milling  indus¬ 
try  can  export  approximately  65,000,000 
bushels  of  corn  in  this  processed  form  of 
meal,  flour,  and  grits,  if  our  available  facili¬ 
ties  are  utilized.  It  should  also  be  kept 
clearly  in  mind  that  the  residue  of  the  mill¬ 
ing  in  the  way  of  hominy  feed  and  corn  oil 
would  be  retained  in  the  United  States. 
Thus  hominy  feed  remains  and  is  consumed 
in  our  own  livestock  industry.  Likewise, 
every  bushel  of  corn,  if  processed  on  this  side, 
would  yield  about  one-half  pound  of  valu¬ 
able  and  nutritious  oil.  Foreign  milling 
would  not  permit  this  oil  extraction  and  it 
constitutes  a  loss.  There  is  never  a  carry¬ 
over  in  our  country  of  hominy  feed  or  corn 
oil  at  any  time.  The  entire  quantity  of 
these  feeds  and  oils  produced  by  our  dry 
corn-milling  industry  is  consumed  each  year. 
I  am  also  assured  that  shipping  facilities  are 
adequate  and  secondary  ports  available  for 
the  export  of  these  milled  products  which 
are  not  available  for  the  shipment  of  the 
whole  grain. 

We  have  in  his  country  many  thousands 
of  small  mills.  I  was  unable  to  get  the 
exact  number  but  back  in  the  days  when  we 
were  paying  processing  tax,  it  is  estimated 
that  some  20,000  mills  paid  processing  tax. 
While  all  of  these  mills  are  not  equipped  to 
make  products  for  export,  any  program  which 
increases  the  export  of  milled  corn  affects 
their  operation  similarly  from  the  standpoint 
of  corn  useage  and  employment  of  labor. 
Every  one  of  these  small  mills  would  benefit 
either  directly  or  indirectly  from  this  pro¬ 
gram. 

In  the  Eightieth  Congress,  I  am  advised, 
the  House  unanimously  passed  amendment 
to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1948  which 
appeared  in  the  Federal  Register  of  March 
20  and  April  1  of  last  year.  This  amendment 
stated ; 

■  “The  most  persuasive  argument  in  behalf 
of  this  amendment  springs  from  the  fact 
that  in  the  main  European  countries  do  not 
have  good  milling  facilities  for  corn.  It  must 
be  milled  in  available  mills  abroad  which 
are  adapted  to  the  grinding  of  wheat  and  the 
net  result  is  that  a  high  grade  quality  of  corn 
meal,  corn  grits,  and  corn  flour  cannot  be 
produced  in  the  mills  abroad.  This  means 
an  inferior  product  from  the  standpoint  of 
nutritional  and  caloric  value.  That  is  high¬ 
ly  Important  because  the  very  purpose  of  the 
food  commodities  to  be  sent  abroad  is  to 
build  up  the  physical  capacity  of  the  people 
to  reconstruct  their  own  industrial  economy 
and  this  of  course  requires  products  where 
every  element  of  nutrition  is  carefully  pre¬ 
served.’’ 


It  Is  not  my  purpose  to  burden  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  of  this  ECA  program  with  addi¬ 
tional  work  and  restrictions.  But  this 
amendment  does  not  add  a  new  product  on 
the  program.  It  is  in  the  Interest  of  our 
economy  and  that  of  the  nations  we  are 
aiding  and  inasmuch  as  the  provision  has 
already  been  made  for  wheat,  I  feel  that  it 
is  only  fair  that  similar  provisions  be  made 
for  the  major  crop  of  the  United  States, 
our  corn  crop,  which  depends  so  largely  for 
its  maintenance  and  expansion  on  a  foreign 
market. 

AMENDMENT  INTENDED  TO  BE  PROPOSED  BY  MR. 

GILLETTE  TO  THE  BILL  (S.  1209)  TO  AMEND 

THE  ECONOMIC  COOPERATION  ACT  OF  1948 

On  page  4,  line  22,  strike  out  the  period  and 
insert  a  semicolon  and  the  following:  “and 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence :  ‘The  amounts  of  corn  and  corn 
grits,  corn  meal,  and  corn  flour  produced  in 
the  United  States  to  be  transferred  by  grant 
to  the  participating  countries  shall  be  so 
determined  that  the  total  quantity  of  United 
States  corn  used  to  produce  the  corn  grits, 
corn  meal,  and  corn  flour  procured  in  the 
United  States  for  transfer  by  grant  to  such 
countries  under  this  title  shall  not  be  less 
than  15  percent  of  the  aggregate  of  the  un¬ 
processed  corn  and  corn  in  the  form  of  corn 
grits,  corn  meal,  and  corn  flour  procured  in 
the  United  States  for  transfer  by  grant  to 
such  countries  under  this  title.’  ” 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
great  sympathy  for  the  objective  which 
the  able  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  in 
mind  in  offering  this  amendment.  The 
record  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  will  show  that  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley]  and  I  both 
presented  to  the  committee  something  of 
the  same  point  of  view  which  has  been 
expressed  here  today  so  ably  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana.  But 
after  hearing  from  Mr.  Hoffman  and  his 
representative,  and  after  the  committee 
made  inquiry  into  the  possibility  and  the 
desirability  of  doing  what  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  has  in  mind,  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  I  think  I  might  say,  and 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  better 
course  was  to  do  what  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  did  regard¬ 
ing  this  matter  in  its  report  to  the 
Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  obviously 
has  in  mind  that  these  counterpart 
funds,  to  the  extent  of  25  percent  or 
more,  could  be  used  for  acquiring  for  our 
country  strategic  and  critical  materials 
from  the  beneficiary  countries  without 
any  detriment  to  the  economies  of  those 
countries  which  we  are  striving  by  the 
pending  measure  to  put  upon  a  recovered 
basis.  Yet  the  experts  who  had  special 
knowledge  of  the  subject  told  us  it  was 
not  possible.  That  is  to  say,  they  told 
us  that  if  we  used  any  appreciable 
amount  of  counterpart  funds  for  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  strategic  and  critical  mate¬ 
rials,  the  net  and  practical  effect  of  such 
action  would  be  to  diminish  the  aid  and 
assistance  we  are  giving  the  beneficiary 
countries  in  endeavoring  to  overcome 
their  shortage  of  dollars,  for  the  reason 
that  they  propose  to  use  these  strategic 
and  critical  materials  in  acquiring  dol¬ 
lars  from  this  country  partially  to  over¬ 
come  their  dollar  deficits.  So  if  we  ac¬ 
quire  these  strategic  and  critical  mate¬ 
rials  with  their  counterpart  funds,  their 
own  currencies,  they  will  have  that  much 
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less  effective  means  by  which  they  may 
obtain  dollars  in  the  ordinary  way  from 
us. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  understand  the 
Senator,  for  all  the  critical  materials  the 
United  States  needs  and  which  can  be 
furnished  by  the  EGA  countries,  he  is 
suggesting  that  we  appropriate  extra 
dollars,  that  is  dollars  in  excess  of  those 
we  are  now  making  available  to  those 
countries  we  are  assisting? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  It  comes  down  sub¬ 
stantially  to  that.  To  my  surprise  and, 
frankly,  to  my  regret,  I  made  the  discov¬ 
ery  by  the  inquiry  conducted  ir  the  com¬ 
mittee,  that  the  Senator’s  amendment 
amounts,  in  practical  effect,  to  the  re¬ 
duction  of  the  number  of  dollars  we  pro¬ 
pose  to  make  available  to  the  beneficiary 
countries.  I  am  glad,  of  course,  to  note 
that  the  Senator  from  Massachusett 
TMr.  Lodge]  is  upon  the  floor,  because 
in  committee  we  adopted  an  amendment 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  which  makes  greater  progress  in 
this  direction  than  has  been  made  in  the 
past.  He  is  better  qualified  to  tell  just 
what  his  amendment  will  do  than  am  I. 
So  I  should  like  to  defer  to  a  statement 
from  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
before  concluding  my  own  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  permit  me  to  ask  him  a  ques¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Is  it  not  true  that  if  we 
increase  the  amount  which  has  to  be 
earmarked  from  the  counterpart  fund 
we  necessitate  an  increased  dollar  au¬ 
thorization  if  the  over-all  authorization 
is  to  have  its  intended  effect? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Exactly.  That  is  what 
we  discovered  in  the  committee,  as  I  said, 
to  the  surprise  and  to  the  regret  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida.  I  had  hoped  we 
might  be  able  to  acquire,  through  the 
use  of  counterpart  funds,  a  larger  quan¬ 
tity  of  critical  and  strategic  materials, 
but  we  were  told  in  the  committee  that 
almost  exactly  to  the  exent  we  required 
the  use  of  counterpart  funds  for  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  such  critical  and  strategic 
materials,  as  a  practical  matter  we  would 
reduce  the  dollar  aid  we  are  giving  to  the 
various  countries  by  that  amount. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  does 
not  mean  to  say  that  my  amendment 
would  bring  about  a  reduction  in  dollar 
aid  that  is  authorized  in  the  pending 
bill? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Of  course,  we  propose 
to  acquire  strategic  and  critical  mate¬ 
rials  from  the  participating  countries, 
and  they  propose  to  sell  them  to  us.  In 
fact,  such  contemplated  sales  have  al¬ 
ready  entered  into  their  calculation  in 
the  advice  given  us  as  to  the  amount  of 
their  dollar  deficits.  So  we  expect  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  critical  and  strategic  materials. 
But  if  we  buy  them  with  the  currency  in 
the  form  of  counterpart  funds  that 
means  the  western  European  countries 


will  receive  in  the  future  that  much  less 
dollar  remuneration  from  us  for  such 
expected  sales. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is 
aware  of  the  fact  that  under  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  bill,  particularly  paragraphs 
(h)  and  (i— 2 )  of  section  10,  the  25  per¬ 
cent  minimum  could  be  advanced  to  the 
nationals  of  an  EGA  country  to  develop 
strategic  materials  for  future  delivery, 
and  if  and  when  they  become  available, 
then  the  advance  as  well  as  any  balance 
remaining  could  be  used  to  pay  for  such 
materials? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  may  point  out  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  that  I  am  afraid 
he  has  not  given  full  weight  to  the  lan¬ 
guage  in  the  present  law  which  would 
allow,  as  I  interpret  it,  the  use  of  any 
part  of  the  counterpart  funds  for  just 
such  purposes.  Let  me  call  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Senator  to  the  language  in 
the  present  law.  I  am  reading  now  from 
section  115  (b)  (6),  somewhat  down  in 
the  subsection.  These  are  the  uses  to 
which  the  counterpart  funds  may  be 
put — and  I  am  reading  from  the  law: 

For  the  stimulation  of  productive  activity 
and  the  exploration  for  and  development  of 
new  sources  of  wealth. 

Undoubtedly,  under  that  section  the 
counterpart  funds  of  any  beneficiary 
country  could  be  used  to  the  extent  they 
might  deem  desirable  for  the  stimula¬ 
tion  of  productive  activity  and  the  explor¬ 
ation  for  and  development  of  new  sources 
of  wealth,  and  that  would  include  the 
exploration  for  and  the  development 
of  necessary  strategic  and  Critical 
materials. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  aware  of  those 
provisions  of  the  law.  The  point  I  am 
trying  to  make  is  that  not  more  than  5 
percent  of  those  funds  can  be  used  by 
us  to  acquire  such  materials  unless  we 
can  obtain  the  consent  of  the  bene¬ 
ficiary  nation. 

I  know  that  the  counterpart  funds  can 
be  used  for  development,  but  the  un¬ 
fortunate  thing  is  that  very  little  of  them 
have  been  used  for  that  purpose.  As  I 
indicated  to  the  Senate  Saturday,  and  as 
I  said  today,  $672,000,000  of  the  counter¬ 
part  funds  have  been  released.  And  this 
is  the  way  the  money  has  been  used - 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Yes;  I  heard  the  Sen¬ 
ator  make  the  statement. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Four  hundred  and 
forty-six  million  dollars  for  debt  retire¬ 
ment — later  figures  show  $539,000,000 
used  for  debt  retirement.  One  hundred 
and  seventy-two  million  dollars  for  recon¬ 
struction  and  rehabilitation.  Forty-one 
million  dollars  for  development  of  stra¬ 
tegic  and  critical  materials. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  reply  to  the  able  Senator  from 
Louisiana  that  there  must  have  been 
some  reason  why  a  larger  part  of  the 
counterpart  funds  was  not  used  for  the 
acquisition  of  the  strategic  and  critical 
materials.  Let  me  call  the  Senator’s  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not  the  law 
which  limits  the  amount  of  the  counter¬ 
part  funds  which  may  be  so  used.  The 
law  says  that  not  less  than  5  percent 


of  such  counterpart  funds  may  be  used. 
But  it  does  not  limit  the  percentage  of 
the  counterpart  funds  to  5  percent.  It  is 
a  fact  that  the  Administrator,  out  of 
his  knowledge  of  the  subject,  has  entered 
into  bilateral  agreements  with  the  bene¬ 
ficiary  countries  that  only  5  percent  of 
the  counterpart  funds  shall  be  employed 
for  the  advantage  of  the  United  States, 
but  that  is  not  a  limitation  in  the  law. 
That  is  a  limitation  in  the  agreement 
entered  into  between  the  beneficiary 
countries  and  the  Administrator,  and  the 
Administrator  satisfied  the  committee  of 
the  wisdom  of  his  action  in  entering  into 
those  agreements. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  has  offered  an 
amendment,  which  is  summarized  on 
page  15  of  the  committee  report: 

Paragraph  1  emphasizes  the  Administra¬ 
tor’s  obligation  to  make  use  6f  his  bargain¬ 
ing  power  to  increase  the  production  of 
materials,  and  to  assist  other  agencies  of 
the  Government  in  purchasing  materials. 

Paragraph  2  authorizes  the  Administrator, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Bureau  of  Federal 
Supply,  and  within  the  limits  of  the  appro¬ 
priations  available  to  the  Bureau  of  Federal 
Supply,  to  enter  into  contracts  for  periods 
as  long  as  20  years  for  the  purchase  of  ma¬ 
terials. 

Paragraph  3  makes  it  clear  that  this  au¬ 
thority  does  not  in  any  way  restrict  the 
other  agencies  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  from  stimulating  production  or  pur¬ 
chasing  materials  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

I  am  sure  the  able  Senator  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  will  perhaps  desire  to  say 
something  further  about  his  own  amend¬ 
ment. 

About  all  I  can  add,  Mr.  President,  is 
that  the  subject  has  been  carefully 
studied  and  several  of  us  on  the  commit¬ 
tee  had  the  objective  in  mind.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Louisiana  has  presented  to  the 
Senate  the  fact  that  due  inquiry  was 
made  of  the  Administrator  and  his  as¬ 
sistant.  Having  in  mind  the  objectives 
of  this  measure,  we  became  convinced 
that  the  Senator’s  amendment  did  not 
provide  the  best  way  to  accomplish  what 
the  able  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  in 
mind.  The  Lodge  amendment  makes 
more  progress  than  the  others  make  in 
that  direction.  Circumstances  in  the 
future,  next  year  or  the  year  after,  may 
lead  the  Administrator  to  find  and  to 
feel  that  we  can  use  a  larger  percentage 
of  the  counterpart  funds  for  this  purpose 
than  we  are  presently  using.  But  when 
he  does  so  conclude,  there  is  ample  lati¬ 
tude  in  the  law  for  him  to  do  that,  be¬ 
cause  he  is  limited  only  by  the  language 
which  says  not  less  than  5  percent;  but 
there  is  no  limitation  which  forbids  him 
from  using  more  than  5  percent  if  admin¬ 
istratively  it  is  deemed  necessary  and 
desirable  to  do  so. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
in  order  to  be  able  to  spend  more  than 
the  5-percent  minimum  of  the  funds  to 
acquire  materials  for  our  country  it 
would  be  necessary  to  obtain  the  consent 
of  the  beneficiary  country,  which  has  a 
right  to  the  use  of  this  counterpart 
fund? 
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Mr.  PEPPER.  Of  course,  this  is  a 
mutual  transaction.  However,  our  con¬ 
sent  is  also  required  to  any  agreement 
which  may  be  entered  into.  This  is  a 
matter  of  negotiation.  As  I  say,  there 
is  nothing  in  the  law  to  prevent  the 
parties,  by  negotiation  and  agreement, 
from  accomplishing  what  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  has  in  mind  as  soon  as 
our  ablest  and  best-informed  representa¬ 
tives  may  discover  it  feasible  to  do  so. 

Mr.  et  LENDER.  Provided  the  bene¬ 
ficiary  country  agrees  to  it,  and  provided 
there  is  any  money  remaining  in  the 
counterpart  fund. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  think  it  would  be 
within  the  power  of  the  beenficiary 
country  to  disagree;  but  if  it  could  be 
shown  that  it  was  feasible  and  was  not 
inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  the 
act,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  imagine  that 
there  would  be  any  objection  on  the  part 
of  the  beneficiary  country. 

Mr.  KEM  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  brief  state¬ 
ment? 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  that  I  may  be  permitted 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  for  a  brief  statement,  without  los¬ 
ing  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  comment  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  and  to  read  into  the  Record 
three  or  four  excerpts  from  the  hearings 
which  I  think  will  elucidate  the  subject. 

When  the  committee  began  consider¬ 
ing  this  subject  I  was  a  very  strong  and 
enthusiastic  partisan  of  the  objective 
which  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  sug¬ 
gests,  and  I  still  am.  I  well  remember 
that  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Pep¬ 
per]  was  also  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of 
what  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  try¬ 
ing  to  accomplish.  However,  we  discov¬ 
ered  as  we  went  into  the  subject  that  the 
method  suggested  in  this  amendment  is 
not  the  practical  way  to  get  the  result 
which  we  all  wish  to  achieve. 

I  should  like  to  read  three  excerpts 
from  the  hearings.  The  first  is  on  page 
68.  I  asked  Mr.  Hoffman  a  question. 

Senator  Lodge.  My  next  question  is  this: 
As  brought  out  in  the  OEEC’s  interim  report, 
the  participating  countries  stress  the  im¬ 
portance  of  manufacturing  which  includes 
the  use  and  fabrication  of  raw  materials, 
largely  strategic  materials,  of  which  there  is  a 
world-wide  shortage.  Should  not  emphasis 
then  be  placed  by  ECA  on  development  of 
new  sources  of  these  materials  within  the 
participating  countries  and  in  their  overseas 
possessions? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  There  certainly  should  be, 
sir,  and  we  intend  to  put  that  emphasis  on 
the  program  this  year. 

Senator  Lodge.  In  that  case  would  you  ob¬ 
ject,  and  if  so,  why,  to  a  requirement  that 
loans  made  by  ECA  participating  countries 
be  repaid  in  whole  or  in  part  with  strategic 
materials  to  be  obtained  from  increases  over 
present  production? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  That  question  was  up  and 
battled  over  this  year.  I  took  the  position — 
and  several  members  of  ECA  do  not  agree 
with  me — that  that  provision  would  delay 
our  getting  strategic  materials  until  we  reach 


that  point  where  the  loans  were  about  to  be 
repaid,  which  is  about  4  or  5  years  from  now. 
The  first  payment,  I  think,  is  5  years  from 
the  date  the  loan  is  made. 

I  felt  the  time  we  most  needed  our  strategic 
materials  was  in  the  immediate  future  for 
stock  piling.  I  did  not  want  to  see  the  obli¬ 
gation  that  I  feel  these  countries  have  to  us 
and  to  themselves  to  help  build  up  their 
security  discharged  by  that  kind  of  a  stipu¬ 
lation,  which  to  my  way  of  thinking  we 
deferred. 

As  a  practical  matter  I  am  quite  confident 
that  we  did  get,  and  will  get,  much  more  in 
the  way  of  delivery  of  strategic  materials  in 
the  next  2  or  3  years  with  that  clause  out 
than  with  that  clause  in. 

I  should  like  to  read  next  a  statement 
by  Mr.  Bruce,  the  Deputy  Administrator. 
This  statement  is  found  on  page  237. 
He  was  discussing  strategic  materials  in 
French  colonies. 

We  got  interested  in  it  first,  of  course,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  very  wise  insistence  by  Con¬ 
gress  on  the  development  and  the  bringing 
to  the  United  States  of  any  strategic  or  other 
scarce  materials  which  might  be  available. 
As  you  all  know,  I  think,  the  presence  of 
materials  of  that  nature  in  the  French  Union 
does  not  amount  to  any  significant  amounts 
nor  are  they  distributed  amongst  nor  are 
there  present  a  surplus  of  any  so-called  stra¬ 
tegic  materials  which  are  of  immediate  value 
to  us. 

Next  I  go  to  page  332.  This  is  also  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Bruce: 

Mr.  Bruce.  In  the  enabling  act,  you  have 
assigned  to  us,  as  I  pick  them  out,  five  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  One  to  see  to  it  that  par¬ 
ticipating  countries  facilitate  the  transfer  to 
this  country  of  strategic  materials  for  stock 
piling  and  other  purposes.  At  the  end  of 
that  paragraph,  you  say: 

“After  due  regard  for  reasonable  require¬ 
ments  for  domestic  use  and  commercial 
export.” 

Under  that  paragraph  we  have  purchased 
some  $23,000,000  or  $24,000,000  worth  of  stra¬ 
tegic  materials,  mostly  in  spot  materials. 

We  are  pretty  close  to  closing  another,  say, 
$16,000,000  that  will  bring  us  up  around 
$40,000,000,  all  from  our  counterpart  funds, 
which,  incidentally,  is  about  the  amount  of 
counterpart  accrued  to  the  end  of  December 
in  the  three  principal  countries  concerned. 

In  these  programs,  some  of  the  items  fade 
away.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think  during 
the  coming  year  a  good  many  will  take  their 
place.  I  am  rather  optimistic  that  our  ac¬ 
tual  purchases  out  of  the  5-percent  counter¬ 
part  fund  will  increase. 

The  next  assignment  is  that  the  partici¬ 
pating  countries  agree  to  promote  increased 
production  and  upon  request  to  negotiate  a 
schedule  of  future  minimum  availability  to 
this  country,  for  future  delivery,  in  agreed 
percentages,  of  production,  or  absolute 
quantities.  We  have  opened  negotiations  on 
that  point.  Mr.  Harriman  expects  to  have 
assign  in  the  next  few  days  a  man  we  all 
think  is  the  most  competent  fellow  for  this 
kind  of  negotiation  we  could  lay  our  hands 
on. 

Generally  speaking,  I  do  not  think  this  ne¬ 
gotiation  is  going  to  result  in  anything  much 
except  generalities — 

This  is  the  important  point — 
until  we  are  in  a  position  to  negotiate  long¬ 
term  contracts.  When  you  sit  down  to  ne¬ 
gotiate  a  contract,  you  can  stipulate  that  20 
or  30  or  40  percent  of  this  material  for  a 
term  of  years  shall  be  delivered  to  us  at  our 
wish.  In  other  words,  that  we  should  have 
an  option  to  draw  on  this  production.  But 
we  are  in  a  period,  particularly  in  the  ECA 
countries,  where  the  general  industrial  re¬ 
covery  has  run  away  ahead  of  the  in¬ 


creased  production  of  these  strategic  mate¬ 
rials;  so  the  demands  or  the  shortage  of  sup¬ 
plies  have  gone  up  pretty  rapidly. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Under  my  amend¬ 
ment,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  not  only  is 
the  25-percent  minimum  set  aside  for 
the  purchase  for  our  account  of  strate¬ 
gic  materials  and  for  our  local  currency 
requirements,  but  it  is  provided  in  sub- 
paragraph  2  of  paragraph  (i) ,  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  page  8,  that  the  funds  can  be  used 
to  make  advances  for  the  development 
of  such  materials?  I  quote: 

In  furtherance  of  such  objectives  and 
within  the  limits  of  the  appropriations  and 
contract  authorizations  of  the  Bureau  of 
Federal  Supply  to  procure  strategic  and  criti¬ 
cal  materials — 

And  I  add  at  the  top  of  page  9,  after 
the  word  “materials” — 
plus  amounts  allocated  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (h),  the  Administrator,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Director  of  such  Bureau, 
shall  enter  into  contracts  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States,  etc. 

In  other  words,  the  Bureau  of  Federal 
Supply  can  use  not  only  the  cash  which 
Congress  appropriates,  but  it  can  co¬ 
operate  with  the  Administrator  of  ECA, 
with  a  view  to  making  contracts  over  a 
definite  period,  but  not  to  exceed  20 
years,  which  is  the  very  thing  the  Sena¬ 
tor  is  now  talking  about. 

Mr.  LODGE.  That  is  correct.  I  in¬ 
tend  to  come  to  that  point  in  a  moment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  would  be  an 
assistance  to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Federal  Supply  and  not  a  deterrent, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  LODGE.  It  would  not  be  any 
assistance  to  the  Administrator  to  re¬ 
quire  him  to  earmark  25  percent  of  the 
counterpart  funds  unless  we  increase  the 
authorization  for  ECA  by  that  amount. 
If  we  do  that,  that  has  the  ultimate  effect 
of  appropriating  an  extra  sum  of  dollars. 
That  is  the  weakness  in  the  proposal. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  the  Senator 
concedes,  does  he  not,  that  this  amend¬ 
ment  does  not  in  any  manner  reduce  the 
amount  of  dollars  which  are  authorized 
for  the  recovery  of  those  countries? 

Mr.  LODGE.  Yes.  In  effect  it  sets 
aside  a  percentage  of  the  counterpart 
funds,  which,  in  effect,  is  setting  aside 
dollars  which  would  be  used  for  other 
purposes.  The  money  would  be  used  to 
help  those  countries  close  their  dollar 
gap,  if  it  were  not  used  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  should  like  to  place  in 
the  Record  certain  excerpts  from  the 
hearings,  if  I  may,  but  I  will  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  the  Senator 
agree  that  the  counterpart  fund  should 
be  used  to  discharge  the  debts  and  pay 
the  current  expenses  of  the  governments 
of  the  beneficiary  countries? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  think  the  counterpart 
funds  should  be  used  in  order  to  get  those 
countries  on  a  healthy  financial  basis. 
I  am  unable  to  go  into  details  as  to  the 
national  debt  and  the  currencies  of  those 
countries;  but  certainly  they  have  a  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  subject. 
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I  should  like  to  conclude  placing  in  the 
Record  this  excerpt  from  Mr.  Bruce’s 
statement : 

We  could  not  very  well  go  much  further 
than  we  have  gone  without  destroying  what 
is  the  major  object  of  the  program,  without 
pulling  down  the  economy  of  these  countries. 

If  I  may  interpolate,  Mr.  Bruce  makes 
the  statement  which  I  have  been  trying 
to  make,  that  if  they  had  gone  any  fur¬ 
ther  in  using  counterpart  funds  for  this 
purpose,  it  would  have  pulled  down  the 
economy  of  those  countries. 

The  final  outcome  of  this,  of  course,  is  to 
increase  the  world-wide  production  of  these 
materials;  and  to  do  that,  you  simply  have 
to  make  long-term  contracts.  We  can  nego¬ 
tiate  with  the  Government,  but  when  you 
get  down  to  do  business,  in  the  wind  up  you 
will  be  negotiating  with  some  privately  owned 
production;  and  in  many  instances  our  own 
nationals  are  stock  owners  or  part  owners 
of  it. 

Then  on  page  334: 

If  we  are  backed  up  by  somebody  with  some 
real  money  and  prepared  to  make  long-time 
contracts,  I  think  much  more  can  be  done. 
Say  that  we  will  be  the  sales  agent,  the  ex¬ 
ploring  agent,  for  such  a  body.  Of  course, 
if  you  gentlemen  say  so,  we  can  take  it  over; 
but  we  are  a  young  organization;  we  are  going 
out  of  existence  in  3  y2  years. 

Then  on  page  335: 

Senator  Lodge.  Do  not  answer  this  if  it 
ought  not  to  be  answered  on  the  record,  but 
if  you  can  answer  it,  I  think  it  would  be 
interesting  to  the  public.  Have  you  made 
any  agreements  that  extend  for  a  greater 
period  of  time  than  the  act? 

Mr.  Bruce.  I  am  thinking  of  one  that  is 
not  finally  signed  by  the  Euro;  ean  party  to 
the  contract.  It  has  been  agreed  to  at  this 
end.  It  is  one  in  which  we  would  carry  on 
our  option  for  10  years,  I  think. 

Senator  Lodge.  You  have  not  been  ham¬ 
pered  by  lack  of  legal  authority  to  go  ahead 
and  make  long-term  commitments,  have  you? 

RESTRICTION  TO  USE  OF  ONLY  COUNTERPART 
FUNDS 

Mr.  Bruce.  No;  we  are  hampered  by  not 
having  the  dollars.  We  are  more  hampered 
by  that  than  anything  else. 

Senator  Lodge.  As  the  law  now  stands,  and 
I  want  to  get  it  clear,  you  can  use  counter¬ 
part  funds,  but  you  cannot  use  dollars.  Is 
that  it? 

Mr.  Bruce.  Yes;  for  purchasing. 

In  other  words,  they  have  the  power 
now  which  is  suggested  by  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Then; 

Senator  Lodge.  Could  you  have  made  seme 
advantageous  deals  for  the  United  States  if 
the  law  had  given  you  the  power  to  pay  in 
dollars?  Some  deals  that  you  missed  that 
you  could  have  made  otherwise. 

Mr.  Bruce.  I  think  so. 

And  then  I  said  to  him : 

I  would  appreciate  very  much  if  you  could 
have  someone  in  your  office  draft  some  lan¬ 
guage  that  you  could  offer  as  an  amendment 
to  this  bill,  which  would  make  it  possible 
for  you  to  do  just  that. 

Mr.  President,  the  upshot  of  all  that 
was — and  the  committee  spent  a  great 
many  hours,  extending  over  seven  or 
eight  daily  meetings,  on  this  matter — 
that  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
did  not  wish  to  promote  the  strategic  ma¬ 
terials  objective  at  the  expense  of  the 
economic  recovery  of  the  countries,  be¬ 


cause  obviously  that  would  be  to  defeat 
the  whole  purpose  of  the  bill,  which  is  to 
get  them  on  their  feet  and  off  our  backs. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  want  to  get 
strategic  materials  for  the  United  States, 
in  order  to  replenish  our  own  dwindling 
stocks ;  and  we  want  to  do  so  without  in¬ 
curring  a  greater  burden  upon  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

So  we  ended  up  with  paragraphs  (1), 
(2),  and  (3)  on  pages  8  and  9,  in  which 
we  give  the  Administrator,  Mr.  Hoffman, 
the  power  to  make  these  contracts  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States  Government, 
in  pursuance  of  the  regularly  established 
list  of  the  Munitions  Board,  with  the 
right  to  make  contracts  for  as  long  as  20 
years,  using  the  already  appropriated 
funds  for  that  purpose. 

The  House  of  Representatives  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee  has  reported  a  bill 
for  a  large  sum  of  money — I  do  not  have 
the  precise  figures  now,  but  it  is  some¬ 
where  around  $600,000,000,  in  appro¬ 
priations  and  contract  authorizations  for 
strategic  materials.  We  take  advantage 
of  the  fact  that  we  have  an  extremely 
able  Administrator  in  Mr.  Hoffman,  and 
that  he  has  an  extremely  able  team  of 
men  all  over  the  world;  and  we  also  take 
advantage  of  the  fact  that  he  is  in  an 
unusually  strategic  bargaining  position; 
and  we  put  him  behind  the  already  duly 
enacted  strategic  materials  polcy  of  the 
Congress,  using  the  appropriations  that 
are  being  made  to  carry  out  the  law.  It 
seems  to  me  that  is  an  intelligent,  prac¬ 
tical  way  to  go  at  the  matter,  and  it  fits 
Mr.  Hoffman  right  into  the  existing 
structure. 

Mr.  WHERRY  and  Mr.  ELLENDER 
addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  yield  first  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Nebraska,  and  then  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  thank  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  how  interested 
the  Senator  is  in  this  particular  phase 
of  the  ECA  bill,  which  provides  for  the 
purchase  and  production  of  strategic  ma¬ 
terials  for  our  own  country.  I  am  in  total 
agreement  with  the  statement  he  has 
made  about  the  Administrator.  If  he 
were  continued  as  the  head  of  ECA,  no 
doubt— at  least  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  and,  I  think, 
in  the  opinion  of  most  other  Senators — 
the  new  provisions  written  into  para- 
gragh  (i)  (1),  on  page  eight,  relative  to 
the  purchase  and  production  of  strate¬ 
gic  materials,  might  be  administered  in 
a  practical  way. 

But  I  wish  to  submit  a  question  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu¬ 
setts.  Let  us  say  that  Mr.  Hoffman  were 
no  longer  the  ECA  Administrator,  for 
life  is  uncertain,  and  we  cannot  tell  what 
will  happen  in  the  future.  I  wish  to  ask 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  about  the  language  of  para¬ 
graph  (1),  under  subsection  (i),  on  page 
8,  reading  as  follows: 

(i)  (1)  The  Administrator  shall,  to  the 
greatest  extent  practicable,  without  detriment 
to  the  European  recovery  program,  initiate 
projects  for  and  assist  the  appropriate  agen¬ 
cies  of  the  United  States  Government  in 
procuring  and  stimulating  increased  produc¬ 
tion  in  participating  countries  of  materials 


which  are  required  by  the  United  States  as 
a  result  of  deficiencies  or  potential  deficien¬ 
cies  in  its  own  resources. 

I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  if  he  believes  that  under 
such  broad  language  it  would  be  possible 
for  an  administrator  to  use  Government 
agencies  not  only  to  go  into  the  home 
lands  of  the  participating  countries  but 
also  into  their  colonial  possessions,  and 
there  plow  new  dirt,  so  to  speak,  to  bring 
into  production  certain  projects  which 
had  not  even  been  thought  of  prior  to  the 
war;  and  yet  using  our  own  money,  to 
help  them  do  that  prospecting  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  very  products  which  might  in 
the  mind  of  the  Administrator  constitute 
potential  deficiencies,  he  could,  as  a  re¬ 
sult,  have  them  shipped  into  dollar  areas 
where  they  would  come  into  direct  com¬ 
petition  with  commodities  being  handled 
by  American  nationals,  who  are  prohib¬ 
ited  from  bringing  in  production  from 
the  same  fields. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nebraska  raises  three  or  four 
points.  I  shall  attempt  to  answer  them 
in  the  order  in  which  he  raised  them. 

In  the  first  place,  the  present  Admin¬ 
istrator  will  continue  for  only  3  or  4 
years  more ;  in  other  words,  he  is  a  tem¬ 
porary  official.  So  there  is  no  question 
about  there  being  an  ECA  Administra¬ 
tor  with  these  powers  afterward.  The 
Bureau  of  Federal  Supply  is  a  perma¬ 
nent  agency  of  the  Government,  and  is 
the  operating  agency  for  our  stock-pil¬ 
ing  policy.  The  Senator  asks  whether 
this  provision  will  make  it  possible  for 
projects  to  be  initiated  in  colonial  areas. 
The  answer  is  “Yes.” 

Mr.  WHERRY.  At  any  place? 

Mr.  LODGE.  At  any  place  which 
comes  within  the  ECA  program,  because 
this  provision  does  not  include  countries 
which  are  not  in  the  ECA  program.  In 
my  opinion,  we  should  get  into  the  colo¬ 
nies.  There  are  undoubtedly  in  the 
Congo,  and  elsewhere  in  Africa,  strategic 
materials  which  are  very  precious,  and 
which  we  need  very  badly;  so  I  think  we 
should  get  into  the  colonies. 

There  is  the  possibility,  as  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  says — and  I  am  going  to 
meet  the  question  head  on — that  a 
shortage  might  develop  in  this  country 
of  something  which  is  not  strategic  to¬ 
day,  but  which  obviously  might  be  vital 
at  a  later  time.  The  Senator  asks 
whether  under  this  act  the  Administra¬ 
tor  could  react  in  the  way  indicated  in 
that  kind  of  an  emergency.  The  answer 
is  that  he  could.  Of  course,  like  all  pow¬ 
ers,  in  the  hands  of  a  bad  man  it  might 
be  unsatisfactory;  but  I  myself  think  it 
is  wise  to  have  that  power  in  this  meas¬ 
ure. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Does  this  new  provi¬ 
sion  comply  with  the  original  objectives 
of  the  act,  as  passed  in  1948? 

Mr.  LODGE.  Yes.  I  have  asked  Dr. 
Wilcox  to  get  me  a  copy  of  the  act. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  quote  from  the  dec¬ 
laration  of  policy  in  the  1948  act: 

Provided,  That  no  assistance  to  the  partic¬ 
ipating  countries  herein  contemplated  shall 
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seriously  impair  the  economic  stability  of 
the  United  States. 

***** 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  effect¬ 
uate  the  policy  set  forth  in  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  by  furnishing  material  and  fi¬ 
nancial  assistance  to  the  participating  coun¬ 
tries  in  such  a  manner  as  to  aid  them, 
through  their  own  individual  and .  concerted 
efforts,  to  become  independent  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  outside  economic  assistance  within 
the  period  of  operations  under  this  title. 

And  then  it  sets  forth  the  procedures 
by  which  that  might  be  accomplished. 

I  do  not  find  there  one  word  which 
would  indicate  the  slightest  intention  of 
having  this  country  evolve  a  financial 
plan  for  the  development  of  a  world-wide 
industrial  expansion,  let  us  say,  in  petro¬ 
leum  for  the  participating  countries,  or  to 
finance  the  development  of  their  colonial 
possessions  or  the  development  of  new  in¬ 
dustrial  enterprises  in  foreign  countries 
or  in  any  countries  except  the  participat¬ 
ing  countries  themselves. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Will  the  Senator  ask  me 
one  question  at  a  time? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  That  is  one  question. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Very  well. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  The  first  question  is, 
Does  not  the  new  section  violate  the  very 
fundamental  objectives  of  the  act? 

Mr.  LODGE.  No. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Secondly - 

Mr.  LODGE.  The  Senator  asks  me 
that  one  question,  Does  not  this  violate 
the  act? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Yes. 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  may  say  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  in  reply,  no;  it  is  the  language  of  the 
act.  I  shall  read  the  language  of  the 
act.  According  to  page  17  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  section 
115,  paragraph  (b) — section  5,  the  agree¬ 
ment  shall  provide  for  the  adherence  of 
any  such  country,  for  the  purposes  of 
this  title,  and  shall,  where  applicable, 
make  appropriate  provision,  among 
other  things — subsection  5— for — 

(5)  facilitating  the  transfer  to  the  United 
States  by  sale,  exchange,  barter,  or  otherwise 
for  stock-piling  or  other  purposes,  for  such 
period  of  time  as  may  be  agreed  to  and  upon 
reasonable  terms  and  in  reasonable  quanti¬ 
ties,  of  materials  which  are  required  by  the 
United  States  as  a  result  of  deficiencies  or 
potential  deficiencies  in  its  own  resources, 
and  which  may  be  available  in  such  partici¬ 
pating  country  after  due  regard  for  reason¬ 
able  requirements  for  domestic  use  and  com¬ 
mercial  export  of  such  country; 

Further,  on  page  17  appears  this  lan¬ 
guage  about  the  special  account: 

Such  special  account,  together  with  the 
unencumbered  portions  of  any  deposits 
which  may  have  been  made  by  such  country 
pursuant  to  section  6  of  the  joint  resolu¬ 
tion  providing  for  relief  assistance  to  the 
people  of  countries  devastated  by  war  *  *  * 
shall  be  held  or  used  within  such  country 
for  such  purposes  as  may  be  agreed  to  be¬ 
tween  such  country  and  the  Administrator 
in  consultation  with  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  International  Monetary  and 
Financial  Problems  and  the  Public  Advisory 
Board  provided  for  in  section  107  (a)  for 
purposes  of  internal  monetary  and  financial 
stabilization,  for  the  stimulation — 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  pertinent 
part — 

for  the  stimulation  of  productive  activity 
and  the  exploration  for  and  development  of 


new  sources  of  wealth,  or  for  such  other  ex¬ 
penditures  as  may  be  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  title. 

The  language  of  the  pending  bill  does 
not  go  so  far  as  the  act  does  in  that 
respect.  I  have  been  reading  from  the 
existing  law  which  was  enacted  by  the 
Congress.  It  has  been  in  effect,  it  has 
been  on  the  books,  for  a  long  time,  and 
does  not  seem  to  have  done  any  harm. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  But - 

Mr.  LODGE.  Just  a  moment.  Let  me 
refer  to  paragraph  117  (a),  reading  as 
follows: 

Sec.  117.  (a)  The  Administrator,  in  fur¬ 
therance  of  the  purposes  of  section  115  (b) 
(5),  and  in  agreement  with  a  participating 
country,  shall,  whenever  practicable,  pro¬ 
mote,  by  means  of  funds  made  available  for 
the  purposes  of  this  title,  an  increase  in  the 
production  in  such  participating  country  of 
materials  which  are  required  by  the  United 
States  as  a  result  of  deficiencies  or  potential 
deficiencies  in  the  resources  within  the 
United  States. 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  a  complete 
answer  to  the  Senator’s  question. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  But  that  promotion, 
which  is  really  confined  to  purchase  or 
barter  trade  primarily  is  done  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  the  particular 
title  of  the  act.  If  the  word  “promotion” 
means  we  can  depart  from  promotion 
within  the  participating  countries,  and 
undertake  it  in  all  parts  of  the  world - 

Mr.  LODGE.  No. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  That  seems  to  me  to 
expand  the  provisions  of  the  act  itself. 

Mr.  LODGE.  There  is  no  question  of 
undertaking  it  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
The  language  of  the  bill  applies  only  to 
the  ECA  countries.  There  is  no  extension 
of  the  area  of  deliveries  in  the  act. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  The  reason  I  ask  the 
question,  and  the  reason  I  am  primarily 
interested  is  because  of  the  report  issued 
by  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  European 
Recovery  Program,  released  on  February 
29.  At  page  76  the  report  states: 

Total  Investment  In  petroleum  develop¬ 
ment  during  1949-50  will  be  about  $500,000,- 
000,  nearly  $400,000,000  of  wliich  will  be  for 
expenditures  on  overseas  production,  main¬ 
tenance,  and  new  construction,  and  $100,- 
000,000  to  $120,000,000  of  which  will  go  toward 
expanding  refinery  capacity  in  the  United 
Kingdom  itself. 

One  large  new  refinery  is  planned  in  the 
South  of  England,  and  the  capacity  of  a 
number  of  exisiting  installations  is  to  be 
expanded  considerably.  The  substantial 
overseas  investment  involves  projects — 

Please  note  this  particularly — 
to  increase  the  production  of  refineries  in  the 
Middle  East,  the  Carribbean,  and  in  Holland — 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  have  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  attention  when  he  is  talking  to 
someone  else. 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  was  obtaining  the  in¬ 
formation  for  the  Senator,  so  I  could  give 
him  an  intelligent  answer. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  LODGE.  The  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  knows  that  is  perfectly  proper  and 
entirely  customary.  I  was  trying  not  to 
waste  time.  I  was  asking  Mr.  Wood 
whether  it  is  not  true  that  this  petroleum 
activity  was  included  under  the  general 


provisions  of  the  ECA  Act,  rather  than 
under  the  provision  relating  to  strategic 
materials,  and  whether  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  strategic  materials  authorization 
to  do  this. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  But  if  petroleum  be¬ 
comes  potentially  deficient  in  the  United 
States,  then  I  say  it  is  a  strategic 
material. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Indeed  it  would  be,  and 
we  ought  to  get  it  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  That  is  the  only  rea¬ 
son  at  all  that  I  can  see  to  justify  the 
Senator  in  his  position. 

Mr.  LODGE.  If  we  have  an  oil  short¬ 
age  in  this  country,  does  not  the  Senator 
think  we  ought  to  develop  oil  somewhere 
else?  Will  the  Senator  answer  my  ques¬ 
tion?  I  have  been  answering  his. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Yes.  I  think  before 
we  go  any  place  else,  the  safest  place  in 
the  world  to  develop  the  oil  industry,  if 
we  are  going  to  develop  any,  is  within 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  LODGE.  The  Senator  has  evaded 
my  question. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  thought  I  answered 
it. 

Mr.  LODGE.  The  Senator  did  not  an¬ 
swer  it  at  all. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Wherein  did  I  fail  to 
answer  it? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  asked  the  Senator 
whether  in  the  event  cf  an  oil  shortage 
in  America,  we  should  not  try  to  get  the 
oil  somewhere  else,  rather  than  let  it 
stop  there? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LODGE.  Yes.  I  tried  to  get  an 
answer. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  cannot  answer  the 
Senator’s  question,  unless  he  will  yield. 
There  is  a  rule  that,  unless  I  obtain 
unanimous  consent - 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  always  yield.  The 
Senator  knows  that. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  permit  me  to  answer? 

Mr.  LODGE.  Yes.  I  am  trying  to  get 
an  answer  from  the  Senator. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Very  well,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  certainly  if  the  oil  supply  of  this 
country  should  become  deficient  and 
there  should  be  a  war,  oil  would  then  be¬ 
come  a  strategic  material.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  about  that.  But  at  this  time 
600,000  barrels  of  oil  are  coming  into  this 
country  each  day,  and  the  price  of  oil 
has  declined  20  percent  within  the  past 
few  weeks.  What  I  am  asking  is  this: 
On  the  theory  that  oil  is  a  strategic  ma¬ 
terial,  in  the  event  of  war,  if  an  adminis¬ 
trator  can  say  that  there  is  a  potential 
deficiency,  does  the  Senator  believe  that 
the  bill  provides  that  the  United  States, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  production  of  oil, 
may  finance  wildcatting  in  the  Carib¬ 
bean  or  Holland,  or  in  any  or  all  the  other 
beneficiary  countries  and  their  posses¬ 
sions  and  put  into  the  oil  business  the 
nationals  of  other  countries  in  order 
that  they  may  be  able  to  ship  the  oil 
back  into  the  dollar  areas  where  it  would 
come  into  direct  competition  with  oil 
developed  by  the  producers  of  oil  in  this 
country? 

Mr.  LODGE.  Frankly,  I  think  the 
Senator  is  seeing  spooks. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Well - 
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Mr.  LODGE.  Wait  a  minute,  please; 
let  me  answer.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
language  that  requires  the  Administra¬ 
tor  to  do  it.  If  an  emergency  situation 
should  arise,  and  it  should  be  desirable 
to  do  that,  the  Administrator  could  do  it 
under  the  existing  law,  anyway.  This  bill 
does  not  add  anything  in  that  respect  to 
that  which  is  in  the  law  already.  That  is 
the  short  answer. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  That  is  the  answer  I 
have  been  trying  to  get,  because  I  wanted 
the  Record  to  show. 

Mr.  LODGE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  wanted  the  Record 
to  show  that  in  the  mind  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
the  language  found  on  page  8,  section  10, 
subparagraph  (i)  does  not  expand  the 
present  objectives  of  the  act  now  in  force. 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  may  reassure  the  Sen¬ 
ator  on  that  pcLit,  speaking  as  one  Sen¬ 
ator  who  is  interested  in  the  matter,  that 
that  was  not  the  purpose  of  it.  It  is 
not  my  anticipation  that  the  law  would 
be  used  that  way.  It  is  my  anticipation 
that  this  language  would  be  used  to  get 
the  strategic  and  critical  materials  in 
the  normal  acceptance  of  the  term. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield,  please,  for  one  more  ques¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  LODGE.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  While  we  can  all  agree 
with  the  Senator’s  interpretation  as 
to  the  intent  of  the  bill,  could  it  not  be 
interpreted  by  an  Administrator  who  did 
not  possess  the  same  practical  ability  as 
that  of  the  present  Administrator,  to  in¬ 
clude  an  over- all  program  whereby  the 
petroleum  industry  could  be  developed 
along  the  lines  I  mentioned  a  moment 
ago? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  do  not  think  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  this  new  language  in  order 
to  do  it.  The  Administrator  has  recently 
approved  the  establishment  of  a  watch 
and  clock  factory  in  Scotland.  He  could 
just  as  well  approve  the  establishment 
of  an  oil  refinery. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Why  does  the  Senator 
want  this  language  if  he  already  has 
what  he  wants? 

Mr.  LODGE.  Because  I  am  not  in¬ 
terested  in  refineries  or  watch  and  clock 
factories  in  connection  with  this  particu¬ 
lar  language;  I  am  interested  in  obtain¬ 
ing  strategic  materials  to  replenish  our 
depleted  resources.  The  provisions  of 
the  existing  law  have  been  inadequate  in 
that  respect.  Therefore  we  want  to  put 
this  language  in  so  that  we  can  get  those 
strategic  materials.  That  is  the  burden 
of  my  song. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  yield.  I  should  like  to 
inquire  what  it  is  from  which  the  Sena¬ 
tor  is  reading. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  am  reading  from  a 
paper.  Does  the  Senator  wish  to  see  it? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  was  wondering  wheth¬ 
er  it  was  a  study  of  some  develop¬ 
ment — 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
show  the  Senator  anything  I  have. 

Mr.  LODGE.  That  is  good. 


Mr.  WHERRY.  I  think  the  language 
goes  further  than  the  Senator  thinks  it 
does. 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  should  be  very  much 
worried  if  the  language  should  not  be 
enacted  into  law,  because  I  think  it  is 
the  best  hope  we  have  of  getting  some  of 
the  materials  which  we  shall  need  if  we 
ever  get  into  an  international  emergency. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  In  this  report  I  find 
that  an  authentic  trade  paper  carried  an 
interview  with  the  ECA  in  which  it  is 
stated  that  United  States  funds  and 
know-how  will  be  used  to  expedite  the 
British  Government’s  search  for  oil  and 
other  minerals  in  British  colonial  areas 
in  Africa - 

Mr.  LODGE.  Who  says  that? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Just  a  moment.  I 
shall  give  the  Senator  the  authority.' 
One  authority  is  the  Platt’s  Oilgram 
News,  dated  February  24,  1949. 

Mr.  LODGE.  What  is  that — an  oil 
company? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  It  is  a  paper  pub¬ 
lished  in  this  country. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Is  it  the  organ  of  a  pri¬ 
vate  oil  company? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  It  is  a  newspaper 
published  for  the  benefit  of  oilmen  and 
other  interested  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  I  do  not  own  any  share  in  it. 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  did  not  think  the  Sen¬ 
ator  did.  Does  the  Senator  think  an  oil 
company  would  have  an  entirely  disin¬ 
terested  view  on  a  question  such  as  this? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  think  a  newspaper, 
whether  owned  by  the  Government,  by 
the  oil  companies,  or  disinterested  citi¬ 
zens,  can  raise  questions  which  should  be 
answered. 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  do  not  think  it  is  an 
utterly  dependable  guide  to  the  national 
welfare  of  the  United  States,  so  far  as 
the  conservation  of  vital,  strategic  ma¬ 
terials  is  concerned. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  It  might  be  a  very 
good  guide  if  this  problem  should  con¬ 
front  it. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Has  the  Senator  seen 
the  statement  of  Secretary  Krug  and  the 
statement  of  former  Secretary  Ickes  to 
the  effect  that,  as  a  result  of  depletion 
of  our  oil  resources,  the  United  States 
will  never  again  be  able  to  have  the 
necessary  oil  to  conduct  a  war  in  the 
tragic  event  that  another  war  should  be 
forced  on  us? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  have  seen  that 
statement  in  the  Small  Business  Com¬ 
mittee.  All  sorts  of  evidence  has  been 
produced  to  show  that  we  shall  never 
get  increased  only  supplies  in  this  coun¬ 
try  if  we  ship  our  oil  all  over  the  world 
and  do  not  provide  any  for  the  United 
States  of  America.  We  need  60,000  oil 
wells  in  this  country  at  this  particular 
time. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Does  the  Senator  think 
that  the  proper  way  to  conserve  the  oil 
of  the  United  States  is  to  pump  it  all 
out  of  the  ground  and  send  it  all  over 
the  world? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Unless  we  continue 
to  increase  the  supply  in  this  country, 
our  source  of  oil  will  dry  up. 

Mr.  LODGE.  This  is  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  discussion,  but  I  think  it  really  has 
practically  nothing  to  do  with  the  amend¬ 
ment.  I  see  that  many  Senators  are  be¬ 


ginning  to  listen  to  us  in  this  colloquy, 
and  I  want  to  hasten  to  reassure  them 
that  the  amendment  does  not  add  to  or 
detract  from  the  situation  created  by  ex¬ 
isting  law  insofar  as  oil  is  concerned. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  wanted  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  But  the  Senator 
quoted  from  page  8  of  the  bill.  I  agree 
with  much  of  what  the  Senator  said 
about  strategic  materials,  but  I  should 
like  an  answer  to  my  question,  which  is 
this:  Are  we  justified  in  going  beyond 
the  objectives  of  the  original  act  to  pro¬ 
vide  money  to  plow  new  dirt  in  new  oil 
fields - 

Mr.  LODGE.  The  Senator  absolutely 
refuses  to  listen  to  what  I  tell  him.  This 
is  not  new  language.  It  does  not  go  be¬ 
yond  the  law.  I  have  read  the  language 
already,  and  I  shall  not  read  it  again, 
because  I  do  not  want  to  waste  the  time 
of  the  Senate.  I  hope  the  Senator  will 
read  it  tomorrow.  It  is  entirely  within 
the  purview  of  the  law  which  has  been 
on  the  books  since  last  year  and  to 
which  the  Senator  has  not  objected  ancf'' 
to  which  even  Platt’s  Oilgram  News  has 
not  objected,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  It  can  be  done,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Senator’s  own  testi¬ 
mony — 

Mr.  LODGE.  Under  existing  law. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  And  it  can  be  done 
under  the  new  law? 

Mr.  LODGE.  The  proposed  new  law 
in  this  respect  is  a  repetition  of  the  old 
law.  There  is  no  use  in  going  over  this 
weary  round  of  argument  again. 

I  have  tried  to  make  it  clear  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska,  but  I  seem  to 
have  failed  to  convince  him.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  a  question.  In  view 
of  the  language  in  paragraph  (i),  page 
8,  of  the  bill,  reading  partly  as  follows: 

The  Administrator  shall  to  the  greatest 
extent  practicable,  without  detriment  to  the 
European  recovery  program,  initiate  projects 
for  and  assist  the  appropriate  agencies  of 
the  United  States  Government  in  procuring 
and  stimulating  increased  production  in  par¬ 
ticipating  countries  of  materials  which  are 
required  by  the  United  States,  etc. 

Is  it  the  Senator’s  understanding  that 
the  counterpart  fund  is  to  be  used  to  ex¬ 
pand  existing  facilities  or  to  establish 
new  facilities  to  develop  strategic  ma¬ 
terials? 

Mr.  LODGE.  It  could  be,  up  to  5  per¬ 
cent. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  that  all? 

Mr.  LODGE.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand  that 
the  5  percent  minimum  provided  for  is 
to  purchase  strategic  materials  for  our 
account  and  not  for  development  pur¬ 
poses.  It  is  stated  very  plainly  in  the 
bill  that — 

Not  less  than  5  percent  of  each  special 
local  currency  account  established  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  shall  be  allocated  to  the  use  of  the 
United  States  Government  for  expenditure 
for  materials  which  are  required,  etc. 

In  other  words,  it  is  for  the  purchase 
of  strategic  materials  that  the  5  percent 
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minimum  has  been  earmarked.  The  act 
states  that  not  less  than  5  percent  of  the 
counterpart  fund  can  be  used  to  purchase 
materials.  But,  under  paragraph  (i) ,  as 
I  understand,  the  Administrator  is  given 
authority  to  expand  existing  facilities 
and  to  create  new  facilities  in  order  to 
obtain  strategic  materials.  The  counter¬ 
part  fund  is  to  be  used  for  that  purpose, 
but  none  of  it  is  to  be  used  to  purchase 
materials  for  our  account  except  the  5 
percent  provided  for  in  section  10,  page 
8,  beginning  with  line  3.  Am  I  correct 
in  that  statement? 

Mr.  LODGE.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  a  hundred  percent  of  the  counter¬ 
part  fund  can  be  used  for  development. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  in 
error.  Not  less  than  5  percent  is  ear¬ 
marked  to  make  purchases  for  our  ac¬ 
count  and  for  other  local  currency  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  a  while 
ago  I  called  the  attention  of  the  able 
Senator  from  Louisiana  to  the  fact  that 
the  pending  bill,  reported  by  the  com¬ 
mittee,  provides  that — 

Not  less  than  5  percent  of  each  special 
local  currency  account  established  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  shall  be  allocated  to  the  use  of  the 
United  States  Government  for  expenditure 
for  materials  which  are  required  by  the 
United  States  as  a  result  of  deficiencies  or 
potential  deficiencies  in  its  own  resources 
or  for  other  local  currency  requirements  of 
the  United  States. 

It  is  not  less  than  5  percent;  but  the 
Administrator  is  not  limited  to  5  percent 
in  the  amount  that  might  be  so  employed. 
It  is  subject  to  agreement  between  the 
beneficiary  country  and  the  United 
States  Government. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  answer  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Pepper]  I  understand  that  the  present 
law  states  “not  less  than  5  percent”  of 
the  counterpart  funds  shall  be  used  for 
the  purchase  of  strategic  materials. 
That  is  a  minimum,  a  safeguard,  which 
was  placed  in  the  original  ECA  appro¬ 
priation  in  order  to  assure  our  taxpayers 
that  a  very  small  proportion  of  these  huge 
sums  would  be  returned  to  us  in  the  form 
of  strategic  materials.  All  I  am  seeking 
is  to  increase  that  minimum  to  25  per¬ 
cent.  The  Senator  correctly  states  that 
the  government  of  the  participating 
country  and  our  Government  could,  by 
agreement,  increase  that  percentage. 
But  why  should  we  leave  this  important 
matter  to  future  agreement  between  our 
Government  and  the  beneficiary  govern¬ 
ment?  If  the  beneficiary  government 
disagrees,  what  then?  Now  is  the  time  to 
increase  that  minimum,  not  next  year  or 
the  year  after.  I  fear  that  if  we  do  not 
strengthen  the  hand  of  the  Administra¬ 
tor  in  this  matter  of  acquiring  strategic 
materials  with  some  of  the  counterpart 
funds,  there  will  be  little,  if  any,  counter¬ 
part  funds  left  over  with  which  to  nego¬ 
tiate  judging  from  the  rate  they  are  be¬ 
ing  expended  to  reduce  the  national  debts 
of  certain  ERP  countries. 


Mr.  President,  I  shall  endeavor  to  set 
at  rest  the  fear  of  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  possibility  that  my  amend¬ 
ment  would  result  in  less  United  States 
dollars  being  available  to  the  participat¬ 
ing  countries.  My  distinguished  friend 
and  colleague  has  in  mind,  I  am  sure, 
that  under  my  amendment  this  25  per¬ 
cent  of  the  counterpart  funds  must  be 
spent  this  year,  or  in  the  immediate  fu¬ 
ture,  for  strategic  materials  to  be  shipped 
to  our  country.  That  is  not  what  my 
amendment  contemplates.  I  realize  that 
if  counterpart  funds  are  used  to  purchase 
materials  which  have  been  programed 
for  production  and  sale  to  the  United 
States  Government  for  United  States 
dollars  between  now  and  1952,  it  will 
necessarily  mean  less  United  States  dol¬ 
lars  available  in  those  countries  than  is 
now  contemplated.  But  my  amendment 
provides  that  these  counterpart  funds 
can  be  used  over  a  period  of  20  years. 
It  does  not  interfere  with  the  present 
program.  The  purchases  now  contem¬ 
plated  can  be  carried  out  as  planned.  I 
am  seeking  to  make  it  possible  for  our 
Government  in  future  years  to  acquire, 
with  this  25  percent  fund,  materials  re¬ 
sulting  from  increased  production,  and 
as  has  been  pointed  out,  such  increased 
production  could  be  obtained  by  expendi¬ 
ture  of  a  portion  of  the  remaining  75  per¬ 
cent  of  counterpart  funds.  As  I  have 
stated,  this  production  to  be  acquired 
from  the  25  percent  fund  need  not  be  ac¬ 
quired  immediately,  or  even  within  the 
next  year  or  two.  It  may  be  acquired  in 
later  years,  out  of  surplus  production.  Its 
purchase  with  counterpart  funds  would 
not  in  any  way  adversely  affect  the  or¬ 
dinary  flow  of  American  dollars  to  the 
participating  country,  or  disrupt  the  in¬ 
ternal  economy  of  that  country.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  expenditure  of  this  local 
currency  will  provide  an  additional  in¬ 
ternal  source  of  revenue  for  the  country 
in  later  years,  when  the  economy  of  the 
Nation  will  no  doubt  require  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Massachusetts  to  yield 
further. 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
as  to  the  development  referred  to  in  sub- 
paragraph  (i)  page  8,  begining  in  line  10 
the  counterpart  fund  must  be  used  for 
development  purposes  only  and  not  for 
the  purpose  of  acquiring  for  our  country 
materials  which  we  may  need? 

Mr.  LODGE.  My  understanding  is 
that  a  hundred  percent  of  the  counter¬ 
part  funds  can  be  used  for  development. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  For  development; 
but  both  governments  must  agree  to  it. 
Under  paragraph  (h)  5  percent  of  that 
fund  is  set  aside  for  our  Government’s 
use - 

Mr.  LODGE.  For  the  purchase  of 
materials. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct;  not 
less  than  5  percent.  But,  under  para¬ 
graph  (i)  the  Adihinistrator  is  given  the 
right  to  use  the  counterpart  fund  to 
boost  the  production  of  materials.  In 
addition  to  that,  under  paragraph  (i)  2 
of  section  10,  in  order  that  production 
may  be  increased,  a  contract  can  be  en¬ 


tered  into  through  the  Bureau  of  Fed¬ 
eral  Supply  for  a  period  of  20  years, 
which  will  require  more  dollars  in  order 
to  acquire  the  materials. 

Mr.  LODGE.  It  does  not  require  more 
dollars  than  the  budget  has  already  au¬ 
thorized. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct,  but 
it  requires  dollars  over  and  above  the 
amount  being  made  available  under  the 
pending  bill  for  their  acquisition  by  us. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Exactly.  I  think  that 
is  the  cleverness  of  the  whole  scheme.  It 
takes  the  Administrator,  with  his  hard¬ 
hitting  organization  and  his  bargaining 
position,  and  puts  him  into  the  existing 
strategic  material  policy  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  cleverness  of 
the  whole  scheme  is  that  95  percent  of 
the  counterpart  fund  is  going  to  be  used 
to  build  factories,  if  necessary  to  develop 
the  economy  of  those  nations,  and  to  de¬ 
velop  their  mines,  then  we  are  going  to 
have  to  use  more  dollars  with  which  to 
buy  the  output  of  those  factories  and 
mines.  And  later  on,  under  the  Atlantic 
Pact,  we  will  no  doubt  have  to  ship  it  back 
to  them  in  the  form  of  guns,  airplanes, 
ammunition,  and  other  implements  of 
war. 

Mr.  LODGE.  That  possibility  is  im¬ 
plicit  in  the  whole  Marshall  plan.  This 
paragraph  (i)  does  not  do  anything  new 
in  that  respect.  That  has  been  the  law 
ever  since  the  ECA  Act  first  became  law. 
It  does  not  add  anything  to  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  what  is  meant  by  this  lan¬ 
guage: 

In  furtherance  of  such  objectives  and 
within  the  limits  of  the  appropriations  and 
contract  authorizations  of  the  Bureau  of 
Federal  Supply  to  procure  strategic  and  criti¬ 
cal  materials,  the  Administrator,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Director  of  such  Bureau,  shall 
enter  into  contracts  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States  for  the  account  of  such  Bureau 
for  the  purchase  of  strategic  and  critical  ma¬ 
terials  in  any  participating  country. 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  can  answer  that  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  not  that  mean 
that  whatever  we  have  now  appropriated 
for  account  of  the  Bureau  of  Federal 
Supply,  or  whatever  we  appropriate  in 
the  future,  may  be  used  to  buy  strategic 
materials? 

Mr.  LODGE.  Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  developed - 

Mr.  LODGE.  By  the  Munitions  Board. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Not  only  by  the  Mu¬ 
nitions  Board. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Hoffman  does  not  orig¬ 
inate  the  list.  It  is  prepared  by  the  duly 
constituted  authorities  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  set  up  by  permanent  law.  He  does 
not  have  to  decide  what  are  strategic 
materials. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand  that, 
but  under  paragraph  (i),  of  section  10, 
as  I  have  just  pointed  out,  it  is  provided 
that  the  “Administrator  shall”  do  what? 
That  he  shall  “without  detriment  to  the 
European  recovery  program,  initiate 
projects  for  and  assist  the  appropriate 
agencies  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  in  procuring  and  stimulating  in¬ 
creased  production,”  and  so  forth. 
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Is  it  not  a  fact  that  what  is  meant  by 
that  language  is  that  the  counterpart 
fund  could  be  used  by  Mr.  Hoffman  with 
the  consent  of  the  beneficiary  nation,  to 
develop  factories  or  to  develop  mines  in 
that  country?  Then  the  Bureau  of  Sup¬ 
ply  comes  into  the  picture  and  makes  con¬ 
tracts,  within  its  appropriation,  for  the 
purchase  of  strategic  materials  so  devel¬ 
oped. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Let  me  give  an  illustra¬ 
tion  to  show  the  purpose  of  paragraph 
(i).  In  a  certain  EC  A  country  or  colony 
there  are  tin  deposits,  let  us  say.  Under 
paragraph  (i)  he  can  prod  them  and 
jostle  them  and  get  them  started. 

,Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  funds  would 
be  used  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  LODGE.  He  could  use  counter¬ 
part  funds. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Counterpart  funds? 
Mr.  LODGE.  He  could.  Now  let  me 
make  one  remark  as  a  basic  statement. 

The  ECA  from  the  very  outset  has 
carried  within  itself  the  possibility  of 
building  up  competition  with  American 
industry.  There  is  no  question  about 
that.  That  does  not  relate  to  just  the 
oil  business,  but  the  watch  and  clock 
business,  the  textile  business,  all  sorts 
of  businesses.  It  carries  within  it  that 
possibility.  It  is  my  hope  that  Mr. 
Hoffman  is  clever  enough,  now  that  these 
foreign  countries  are  beginning  to  re¬ 
vive,  to  steer  the  revival  in  such  a  way 
that  they  will  concentrate  on  articles 
we  do  not  produce,  and  not  try  to  under¬ 
cut  our  American  economy,  which  would 
be  a  great  mistake  from  their  stand¬ 
point  as  well  as  from  ours.  That,  as  a 
broad  proposition,  has  always  been  true, 
and  it  is  becoming  a  little  more  vivid 
now  because  the  countries  of  Europe  are 
becoming  a  little  more  prosperous.  But 
there  is  nothing  in  paragraph  (i)  which 
adds  anything  to  the  power  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  has  always  had,  to  develop 
some  economic  plan  which  might  be  bad 
for  some  businesses  in  Louisiana  or  in 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  permit  a 
question? 

Mr.  LODGE.  Certainly. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Should  it  not  be  noted, 
however,  that  in  subparagraph  (6)  of 
section  115  (b),  any  use  a  beneficiary 
country  might  make  of  these  counter¬ 
part  funds  for  either  of  those  purposes, 
that  is,  the  stimulation  or  exploration 
of  their  natural  resources,  must  never¬ 
theless  be  agreed  to  by  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  LODGE.  There  is  that  safeguard, 
which  is  a  very  real  safeguard,  and  then, 
of  course,  there  is  the  advisory  council 
to  which  Mr.  Hoffman  refers  everything, 
as  I  understand;  so  that  it  is  not  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  American  industry  being  shut 
out.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  pressure 
on  Mr.  Hoffman  all  the  time  to  see  to  it 
that  he  does  not  run  the  ECA  in  such  a 
way  as  to  kill  the  goose  that  lays  the 
golden  eggs. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  have  stated  just 
about  explains  all  I  have  to  say  on  the 
amendment.  I  think  it  represents  the 
most  practical  way  of  achieving  the  end 
which  I  know  every  Senator  has  in  his 
heart,  that  is,  building  up  the  strategic 


material  stock  piles  for  this  country 
which  have  been  so  badly  depleted. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 
He  has  been  very  courteous,  and  I  apolo¬ 
gize  to  him  for  taking  so  much  of  his 
time. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  yield  so  that  I 
may  ask  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
a  question? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MALONE.  In  connection  with  the 
strategic  materials  and  minerals  which 
we  will  get,  supposedly,  with  the  5  per¬ 
cent,  it  is  assumed,  in  addition  to  all  other 
aid  we  should  grant  a  specific  country, 
we  should  pay  directly  for  the  minerals, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  LODGE.  The  price  is  not  stipu¬ 
lated. 

Mr.  MALONE.  We  will  pay  for  the 
minerals  and  materials  we  receive  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  any  other  money  we  give  out¬ 
right  to  the  country  involved,  will  we 
not? 

Mr.  LODGE.  No;  that  is  not  a  pay¬ 
ment  to  be  made  at  the  expense  of  the 
over-all  authorization.  There  is  a  stra¬ 
tegic  material  stock-pile  appropriation 
bill  which  has  been  reported  out  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations,  un¬ 
der  a  separate  law. 

Mr.  MALONE.  My  question  went  to 
the  point  that  we  do  pay  specifically  for 
the  minerals,  in  addition  to  any  other 
moneys  we  allot,  or  give,  or  lend,  or  what¬ 
ever  we  may  choose  to  call  it  at  the  mo¬ 
ment,  to  the  respective  countries. 

Mr.  LODGE.  The  minerals  are  bought 
from  the  man  who  owns  them,  and  they 
would  be  paid  for  in  the  currency  of  his 
country,  it  might  be  from  counterpart 
funds.  If  so,  of  course,  they  would  be 
eventual  drains  on  the  United  States 
Treasury,  because  the  whole  counterpart 
fund  represents  a  drain  on  the  United 
States  Treasury. 

Mr.  MALONE.  We  do  pay  directly  for 
the  minerals,  in  addition  to  any  further 
money  we  give  to  the  country  for  recov¬ 
ery,  do  we  not? 

Mr.  LODGE.  That  statement  stand¬ 
ing  by  itself  would  not  give  a  true  pic¬ 
ture,  because  if  that  were  the  fact,  we 
probably  would  not  get  any  materials  at 
all,  even  if  we  did  pay,  because  many  of 
the  countries  simply  have  not  the  drive 
and  the  gumption  necessary  to  promote 
development. 

Mr.  MALONE.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  further,  of  course  we  have  no  time 
to  debate  the  question,  but  we  have  been 
receiving  these  minerals  over  a  period  of 
50  years;  and  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  that  we 
would  not  get  them  if  we  established  a 
principle  of  integrity  of  investments  in 
those  countries.  Then  private  capital 
will  take  the  business  risks  but  they  can¬ 
not  take  the  risk  of  nationalization  and 
socialization  of  their  capital  so  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  must  advance  the  capital. 

I  will  ask  one  further  question,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield. 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Do  we  have  provision 
in  the  Procurement  Division  of  the 
United  States  Treasury  for  the  purchase 
at  this  time  of  such  materials  from  any 
source? 


Mr.  LODGE.  We  have.  The  Presi¬ 
dent’s  1950  budget  carries  an  item  for 
setrategic  materials,  as  follows: 

First.  For  direct  appropriation  to  the 
Bureau  of  Federal  Supply,  $314,000,000. 

Second.  For  contract  authorization, 

$211,000,000. 

Total,  $525,000,000. 

Mr.  MALONE.  All  that  information 
is  very  interesting  to  complete  the  rec¬ 
ord,  but  do  we  not  have,  and  have  we 
not  had  for  many  years,  a  Procurement 
Division  in  the  United  States  Treasury 
which  has  full  authority  to  contract  for 
these  materials  anywhere  it  may  find 
them,  for  a  stock  pile? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LODGE.  My  opinion  is  that 
there  is  in  the  Treasury  a  Bureau  of 
Federal  Supply  which  is  the  operating 
agency  to  carry  out  the  policies  of  the 
Munitions  Board.  That  is  my  under¬ 
standing  of  the  way  it  works. 

Mr.  MALONE.  For  the  information 
of  the  Senator,  before  we  had  a  Mu¬ 
nitions  Board  we  had  such  a  Procure¬ 
ment  Division,  and  it  has  been  active, 
although  sometimes  encroached  upon  by 
other  departments  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  other  bureaus  which  we 
continually  set  up.  But  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  Senator,  we  do  have  such 
a  division,  which  can  make  such  con¬ 
tracts  with  anyone,  anywhere,  for  the 
materials  we  need  for  a  stock  pile. 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  will  say  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nevada  that  from  all  I  hear 
it  has  not  accomplished  very  much,  be¬ 
cause  we  are  woefully  lacking  in  a  great 
many  strategic  materials  which  will  be 
utterly  vital  to  the  welfare  of  our  young 
manhood  in  uniform  in  case  we  have  an¬ 
other  conflict. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield  on  the  very 
point  the  Senator  from  Nevada  is  rais¬ 
ing? 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  one  more 
question? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  Senator 
from  Nevada  asked  a  question,  and  I 
thought  I  might  suggest  what  the  an¬ 
swer  may  be. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  withdraw  my  re¬ 
quest. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Will  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Missouri  yield? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Is  it  not  true 
that  the  procurement  agency  has  only 
a  limited  period  during  which  it  can  act? 
In  other  words,  it  must  contract  prac¬ 
tically  from  appropriation  to  appropria¬ 
tion,  or  exhaust  its  already  appropriated 
funds.  It  cannot  contract  on  a  long- 
range  agreement  to  buy.  The  provision 
in  question  would  encourage  and  sustain 
the  productive  industry  in  the  countries 
producing  strategic  materials  on  a  firm 
contract,  because  it  would  enable  us  to 
enter  into  a  20-year  contract,  so  the  pro¬ 
ducer  could  rely  for  a  period  of  20  years 
upon  that  contract  rather  than  upon 
year-to-year  appropriations.  I  think 
that  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  busi¬ 
ness. 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  think  the  Senator 
places  his  finger  on  a  very  sensitive  point. 
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The  testimony  indicates  that  if  we  are 
really  going  to  secure  satisfactory  results 
in  the  procuring  of  strategic  and  critical 
materials,  the  matter  must  be  handled 
in  terms  of  a  period  of  years  and  a  long 
period  of  development.  If  the  matter  is 
handled  on  a  hand-to-mouth  basis,  we 
cannot  accomplish  very  much.  I  am  not 
an  expert  on  the  subject,  but  that  is  the 
advice  I  have  received. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  producers 
will  not  rely  upon  the  possibility  of  future 
procurement  and  invest  and  produce  to 
the  extent  they  will  if  they  have  a  firm 
contract  over  a  period  of  15  or  20  years. 
If  they  have  such  a  firm  contract,  they 
will  expand  their  capital  investment. 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  understand  that  is 
fundamental. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Missouri  has  the  floor,  and  has 
been  interrupted  to  a  considerable  extent. 
He  has  been  waiting  for  a  long  time  for 
an  opportunity  to  continue  his  speech. 
I  know  how  tiring  it  is  to  be  obliged  to 
wait  as  long  as  he  has. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  yield  for  one  question. 

Mr.  MALONE.  As  a  preface  to  my 
question,  I  will  say  that  there  are  500 
tons  of  chromite  on  the  dumps  in  Rho¬ 
desia,  and  there  are  large  quantities  of 
manganese  there,  that  could  and  would 
be  gotten  out  without  question  by  private 
producers  if  we  were  not  mixing  up  in  it 
as  we  are  doing  under  ECA.  The  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States  has  appropri¬ 
ated  from  time  to  time  certain  amounts 
of  money,  in  varying  amounts,  for  the 
purchase  of  strategic  and  critical  mate¬ 
rials.  We  can  contract  for  the  ores  I 
refer  to  under  the  Procurement  Division 
of  the  Treasury. 

Now,  if  I  understand  the  Senator  cor¬ 
rectly — and  that  was  the  other  question 
I  asked — anything  we  buy  in  the  way  of 
strategic  and  critical  materials  we  pay  for 
directly,  in  addition  to  any  money  given 
to  the  nation  in  which  the  critical  and 
strategic  materials  are  located? 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  the  an¬ 
swer  to  the  Senator’s  question  is  that  the 
ECA  Act  does  not  provide  that  we  shall 
reduce  their  dollar  exchange  by  making 
them  give  us  strategic  materials,  because 
if  we  did  that  we  obviously  would  have  to 
raise  the  appropriation.  That  would  de¬ 
feat  the  purpose  of  the  law.  That  is  a 
fair  answer  to  the  Senator’s  question. 

Mr.  MALONE.  It  is  no  answer  at  all. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like 
to  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
an  amendment  which  is  pending  and  ly¬ 
ing  on  the  desk.  The  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  to  prevent  the  money  of 
the  American  taxpayer  being  used  to 
finance  and  implement  experiments  in 
socialism.  The  amendment  which  is  to 
section  111  of  the  ECA  Act,  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  this 
act  to  any  participating  country,  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  which  shall  undertake,  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subdivision,  to 
acquire  and  operate,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the 
iron  and  steel  industry  of  such  country  or  any 
other  basic  industry  thereof. 


It  is  inconsistent  for  the  United  States 
to  be  spending  billions  of  dollars  to  stop 
Marxist  communism  and  at  the  same 
time  investing  billions  of  dollars  to  sub¬ 
side  .  Marxist  socialism.  Socialism  and 
communism  are  fruit  of  the  same  tree. 
They  are  both  based  on  the  theories  of 
Karl  Marx.  Their  ideologies  are  largely 
the  same  with  one  distinction.  The  Com¬ 
munist,  as  the  term  is  generally  under¬ 
stood  today,  advocates  that  nationaliza¬ 
tion  of  the  means  of  production  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  overthrowing  capitalist  gov¬ 
ernments  by  force  and  violence ;  while  the 
Socialist  advocates  that  nationalization 
of  industry  be  obtained  by  the  so-called 
democratic  methods. 

Mr.  President,  a  great  Englishman  has 
recently  visited  our  shores.  He  has  been 
acclaimed  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  as 
perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  Englishmen 
of  all  times.  I  quote  from  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill  in  a  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  November  16,  1948: 

Today  the  Socialists  boast  that  they  are 
the  opponents  of  communism.  Socialist  par¬ 
ties  in  every  European  country  have  been 
found  altogether  inadequate  barriers  against 
it.  Indeed,  as  this  bill  shows,  they  are  the 
handmaids  and  heralds  of  communism,  and 
prepare  the  way  at  every  stage  and  at  every 
step  for  its  further  advance.  The  Commu¬ 
nist  textbooks  are  full  of  this  theme;  they 
have  been  for  years.  Of  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  socialism  and  communism,  if  I  may 
make  another  quotation  from  the  past,  I  said 
a  good  many  years  ago:  “A  strong  dose  either 
of  socialism  or  communism  will  kill  Brittan- 
nia  stone  dead,  and  at  the  inquest  the  only 
question  for  the  jury  will  be,  ‘Did  she  fall  or 
was  she  pushed?’  ” 

Those  are  the  words  of  Winston 
Churchill. 

Communism  is  the  form  of  Marxism 
that  has  developed  in  Russia,  and  the  ad¬ 
herents  of  communism  are  in  control 
of  the  government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics.  Socialism  is  the 
form  of  Marxism  that  has  developed  in 
Great  Britain  and  some  of  the  other 
countries  of  western  Europe,  and  the 
British  Socialst  Party  today  is  in  control 
of  the  government  of  Great  Britain. 

England  and  France  have  already  so¬ 
cialized  many  of  their  industries.  A  list 
of  these  socialized  industries  has  been 
prepared  for  me  by  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress.  This  is  the  list  of  the  nationalized 
industries  in  Great  Britain : 

First.  Coal  mines. 

Second.  Civil  aviation. 

Third.  Cable  and  radio  communica¬ 
tions. 

Fourth.  Inland  transport — railroals, 
motor  transport,  docks,  canals,  and  so 
forth. 

Fifth.  Electricity  supply. 

Sixth.  Steel  industry — effective  In 
May  1950  or  18  months  after  passage  of 
Nationalization  Act. 

Seventh.  Land.  Land  itself  not  na¬ 
tionalized  but  profits  accruing  from  de¬ 
velopment  or  improvement  of  land  go  to 
the  state. 

Eighth.  Social  welfare — doctors  and 
dentists. 

Ninth.  Bank  of  England. 

Tenth.  Radio  broadcasting. 

I  have  here  the  list  of  the  nationalized 
or  government-controlled  industries  in 
France.  I  believe  the  majority  leader, 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Lucas] 


the  other  day  referred  to  France  as  the 
weakest  link  in  the  Marshall  plan  chain. 
This  is  the  list  of  nationalized  industries 
in  France: 

First.  Coal  mines. 

Second.  Railroads. 

Third.  Civil  aviation. 

Fourth.  Tobacco  products. 

Fifth.  Manufacture  of  gunpowder. 

Sixth.  Match  industry. 

Seventh.  Gas  industry. 

Eighth.  Electricity  industry. 

Ninth.  Insurance  companies — 34  com¬ 
panies. 

Tenth.  Bank  of  France. 

Eleventh.  Four  leading  deposit  banks. 

Twelfth.  Aircraft  industry. 

Thirteenth.  Renault  automobile  works. 

Fourteenth.  Dye  corporations — as¬ 

sumed  German  interests. 

Fifteenth.  South  American  cables. 

Sixteenth.  Motion-picture  industry. 

Seventeenth.  Potash  mines — Alsace. 

Eighteenth.  Potash  industry — large 
governmental  interests,  although  some 
portions  are  still  privately  owned. 

Nineteenth.  Telephone. 

Twentieth.  Telegraph. 

Twenty-first.  Postal  service. 

Twenty -second.  Porcelain  manufac¬ 
tory — Sevres. 

Twenty-third.  Tapestry  manufac¬ 
tories — Gobelins  and  Beauvais. 

This  process  in  both  those  countries 
has  been  accelerated  to  a  great  extent 
by  the  use  directly  and  indirectly  of 
Marshall-plan  money.  The  most  impor¬ 
tant  project  now  pending  is  that  of  Eng¬ 
land  to  nationalize  the  iron  and  steel  in¬ 
dustry,  which  as  I  understand,  under 
existing  law,  will  be  effective  in  May  1950, 
or  18  months  after  the  passage  of  the 
Nationalization  Act. 

Let  us  see  what  Mr.  Churchill,  the 
great  Englishman,  thought  about  the 
iron  and  steel  bill  when  it  was  pending 
before  the  House  of  Commons.  I  quote 
from  Mr.  Churchill,  in  the  debate  on 
that  bill  on  November  16,  1948 : 

This  measure  cannot  wholly  be  Judged  on 
its  merits  or  demerits,  if  such  there  be,  ex¬ 
cept  in  relation  to  the  general  economic  life 
of  Britain  and  our  position  ih  the  world,  and 
also  In  relation  to  the  United  States  on 
whom  the  Socialist  Government  and  Social¬ 
ist  policy  are  living  from  month  to  month 
and  from  hand  to  mouth. 

Again  Mr.  Churchill,  in  the  same  de¬ 
bate,  said: 

When  a  measure  of  first-rate  importance 
is  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  it 
is  always  necessary  for  us  to  ask  the  ques¬ 
tion,  Is  it  going  to  help  the  country  or  is 
it  a  partisan  maneuver?  Is  it  progress 
that  is  sought  or  is  it  faction?  This  is  cer¬ 
tainly  the  time  to  apply  that  test,  because 
on  the  morrow  of  our  greatest  victory  we 
are  living  on  subsidies  by  loan  or  gift  pro¬ 
vided  by  taxes  on  the  hard-working  and 
heavily  burdened  people  of  the  United 
States.  I  have  always  thought  that  we 
should  need  their  help  after  the  war,  but 
it  should  be  a  point  of  honor  with  us,  ir¬ 
respective  of  party  nostrums,  to  regain  our 
full  economic  independence  at  the  earliest 
moment,  and  to  do  nothing  that  would  put 
off  that  event  either  by  hampering  our  out¬ 
put  or  wantonly  dividing  our  people. 

Along  the  same  line  Is  an  editorial 
from  the  London  Economist  of  November 
20,  1948: 

Even  those  who  have  been  most  reluctant 
to  believe  that  ministers  of  the  Crown  would 
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so  far  forget  their  responsibility  as  to  mon¬ 
key  with  a  major  industry  for  reasons  of 
mere  internal  party  maneuverings  are  now 
compelled  to  agree  with  Mr.  Churchill  when 
he  calls  the  bill  “a  feature  in  party  tactics 
intended  to  keep  the  Socialist  left  wing  as 
far  as  possible  in  order,  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  as  long  as  possible  in  office.” 

Again,  Mr.  President,  we  find  this  lan¬ 
guage  used  by  Mr.  Churchill  in  a  speech 
at  Blenheim  on  August  4,  1947: 

Therefore  I  supported  the  American  loan 
and  I  will  still  support,  and  justify,  further 
appeals  to  the  United  States  provided  that 
we  are  doing  our  best,  that  we  are  making 
the  most  of  our  resources,  that  we  are  de¬ 
termined  to  become  a  self-supporting  na¬ 
tion  and  system  at  the  earliest  moment,  and 
will  put  aside  every  Impediment,  and  labor 
long  and  hard. 

It  is  when  we  are  not  trying  otir  best,  not 
making  the  most  of  ourselves  and  our  re¬ 
sources,  not  pursuing  a  wise  or  practical 
policy,  not  coming  forward  as  a  united  na¬ 
tion,  not  trying  to  deal  with  the  problems 
on  their  merits,  that  there  is  humiliation 
in  asking  and  receiving  aid  from  a  mighty 
and  friendly  ally. 

Mr.  President,  the  most  disturbing 
thing  about  this  process  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  average  American  taxpayer 
is  that  he  is  buying  into  a  blind  pool. 
He  does  not  know  how  far  the  thing  is 
going. 

The  other  day  the  chief  of  the  brain 
trust  of  the  British  Socialist  Party  was 
also  a  visitor  to  our  shores.  He  came  to 
the  city  of  Washington,  and  he  was  in¬ 
terviewed  by  the  Washington  Post.  I 
quote  from  that  newspaper  of  a  few  days 
ago: 

LASKI  ADMITS  SECRET  PLAN  OF  SOCIALIZATION 

Harold  J.  Laski,  peppery  braintruster  of 
the  British  Labor  Party,  said  here  last  night 
that  there  are  three  industries  his  party  plans 
to  nationalize  next — but  “nothing  except 
force  would  cause  me  to  reveal  what  they 
are.” 

In  other  words,  the  American  people 
are  subsidizing  an  unknown  program, 
and  nothing  but  force  would  cause  Mr. 
Laski,  the  head  of  the  brain  trust  of  the 
Socialist  Party,  to  reveal  what  it  is. 

During  the  first  year  under  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  have  contributed  $1,319,100,000  to 
support  the  experiment  in  socialism  in 
England.  It  is  proposed  that  for  the  en¬ 
tire  program.. as  now  published  we  con¬ 
tinue  to  contribute  until  England  shall 
have  received  practically  $5,000,000,000. 

Mr.  President,  every  nationalized  in¬ 
dustry  in  England  is  losing  money.  Not 
only  is  our  money  being  used  to  accel¬ 
erate  the  purchase  of  private  industries 
and  make  them  operations  of  the  state, 
but  it  is  being  used  directly  or  indirectly 
to  make  up  a  deficit  in  the  operations  of 
the  industries  which  have  already  been 
taken  over. 

I  quote  again  from  the  same  high  au¬ 
thority,  Mr.  Winston  Churchill: 

la  the  Parliamentary  debates  on  No¬ 
vember  16,  1948,  Winston  Churchill  said: 

Vy*  can  now  already  see  that  nationaliza¬ 
tion  and  state  ownership  have  been  a  great 
and  costly  failure  In  all  the  industries  to 
which  they  have  been  applied,  and  this  will 
become  more  obvious  to  the  public  with 
every  day  that  passes. 


Mr.  President,  let  us  inquire  whether 
the  figures  back  up  that  statement  by 
Mr.  Churchill.  The  British  Transport 
Commission  announced  that  for  the  first 
financial  year  there  would  be  a  loss  of 
$112,000,000.  During  the  first  year  after 
socialization  the  coal  industry  lost  $94,- 
000,000.  Civil  aviation  lost  $100,000,000 
in  the  first  14  months  of  operation.  Elec¬ 
tricity,  in  the  first  few  months  it  has  been 
socialized,  lost  $28,000,000. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  experience 
of  the  English  in  coal  production.  Dur¬ 
ing  1938,  the  last  year  before  the  war,  the 
British  coal  industry,  then  not  socialized, 
produced  227,000,000  tons  of  coal.  The 
goal  for  production  for  the  first  year 
after  socialization  was  211,000,000  tons. 
The  actual  production  was  only  208,- 
500,000  tons,  although  8,000  more  men 
were  used  than  in  1938.  Compare  this 
with  steel:  In  1938  the  production  was 
10,500,000  tons.  The  Socialist  Govern¬ 
ment,  which  went  into  power  in  1945, 
called  on  the  steel  industry  under  private 
ownership  to  produce  14,500,000  tons. 
Still  under  private  ownership,  the  indus- 
•try  actually  produced  about  14,900,000 
tons. 

In  other  words,  the  coal  industry  under 
Government  ownership  fell  far  short  of 
its  goal,  whereas  the  steel  industry  under 
private  ownership  exceeded  its  goal  by 
a  substantial  margin.  So,  Mr.  President, 
judged  by  the  record,  Government  opera¬ 
tions  of  basic  industries  in  both  England 
and  France  have  not  been  successful. 
They  have  survived  only  because  the 
American  taxpayer  has  been  footing  the 
bill  by  putting  up  money  earned  by  Amer¬ 
ican  taxpayers  under  the  American  sys¬ 
tem  of  free  enterprise  and  private  initia¬ 
tive.  As  an  American  businessman 
domiciled  in  Europe  recently  said:  “We 
are  certainly  showing  these  Europeans 
that  we  have  a — blank — lot  of  money 
and — blank — little  sense  to  go  with  it.” 

Mr.  President,  now  I  wish  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  what  I  con¬ 
sider  to  be  a  very  important  proposition : 
Under  the  ECA  plan,  privately  owned 
business  in  the  United  States  is  being 
placed  in  a  position  where  it  will  compete 
in  both  foreign  and  domestic  markets 
with  Government-owned  enterprises. 
American  businessmen  here  at  home  have 
had  a  little  experience  with  competing 
with  Government  enterprise,  and  they 
have  found  that  it  is  hard  going  and  is 
very  difficult  competition.  Under  the 
ECA  plan,  American  businessmen  are  be¬ 
ing  put  in  a  position  where  they  have  to 
compete,  or  will  have  to  in  the  days  that 
lie  ahead,  with  Government-owned  en¬ 
terprises  not  only  in  the  foreign  markets 
of  the  world  which  we  generally  enter 
with  the  citizens  of  other  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  but  also  in  the  markets  in  the 
United  States.  I  do  not  believe  this 
aspect  of  the  ECA  plan  has  received  the 
attention  it  really  deserves. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  the  moneys  of 
the  American  taxpayer  are  being  used  to 
build  up  industry  owned  by  foreign  gov¬ 
ernments.  This  will  have,  as  I  see  it, 
three  serious  effects  on  our  economy: 
First,  it  will  build  up  foreign  competitors 
capable  of  sweeping  American  industry 


out  of  foreign  markets;  second,  it  will  in¬ 
vite  American  industries  to  move  abroad 
and  team  up  with  foreign  governments; 
and,  third,  it  will  progressively  cut  off 
American  supplies  of  raw  materials 
which  foreign  governments  will  manu¬ 
facture  on  their  own.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  important  point  to  bear  in  mind 
in  connection  with  that  situation  is  that 
with  their  relatively  cheap  labor,  such 
government-owned  enterprises  will  be  in 
a  position  to  undersell  us  in  the  world 
markets  and  in  our  own. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McMahon  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Missouri  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  On  the  point  of  the 
differential  in  labor  costs,  does  the  Sena¬ 
tor  have  any  figures  to  show  what  is  being 
paid  to  labor  in  England  today,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  in  the  coal  mines?  What  does 
the  British  coal  miner  get,  as  compared 
to  the  pay  received  by  the  United  States 
coal  miner? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  am  sorry  I  do  not  have 
any  figures  on  that  point,  but  I  think  I 
can  safely  say  to  the  Senator  from  Con¬ 
necticut  that  for  many  years  the  com¬ 
pensation  of  foreign  labor  has  been  less 
than  that  of  American  labor;  that  we 
have  built  up  in  the  United  States  a 
standard  of  living  which  is  the  envy  of 
all  the  rest  of  the  world.  Certainly  if 
the  past  is  an  indication  of  the  future, 
I  think  we  car.  proceed  on  the  theory 
that  if  we  are  to  maintain  the  American 
standard  of  living,  wages  in  America 
will  be  higher  than  in  many  other  places 
in  the  world. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Would  the  Senator 
say  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  under  the 
socialized  government  in  England,  the 
wages  of  the  miners  there  are  not  higher 
than  the  wages  of  miners  who  are  under 
our  free-enterprise  system  in  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is 
safe  to  assume  that  the  wages  in  Eng¬ 
land  are  lower.  I  feel  sure  of  that,  al¬ 
though  I  do  not  have  the  figures  here. 
To  my  notion,  no  workers  anywhere  else 
in  the  world  enjoy  the  standard  of  living 
that  the  American  worker  enjoys,  and 
therefore,  it  seems  to  me,  no  workers 
elsewhere  in  the  world  receive  the  wages 
which  American  workers  receive. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  In  other  words,  does 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  agree  that  the 
Socialist  Government  of  England  has  not 
brought  to  English  wage  earners  a  higher 
level  of  wages  than  they  had  before? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  think  perhaps  tempo¬ 
rarily  with  the  aid  of  American  money 
the  income  of  English  workers  has  been 
greatly  increased.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  is  the  very  milk  in  the  coconut:  The 
workers  in  England  are  supporting  the 
Socialist  Party  there  because  with  the 
aid  of  the  Marshall-plan  money  they 
are  able  to  get  more  money  for  less  work 
than  they  have  ever  had  before  in  their 
lives. 

Does  that  answer  the  Senator’s  ques¬ 
tion? 
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Mr.  BALDWIN.  That  answers  the 
question. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  brought  up 
that  point,  because  I  think  it  is  very  im¬ 
portant.  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  to  deal 
in  generalities,  and  that  I  did  not  bring 
the  figures  with  me.  But  I  am  sure  that 
the  assumption  upon  which  he  and  I  are 
proceeding  is  correct. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  As  I  understand  the 
Senator,  his  point  is  that  the  working¬ 
men  in  any  country  cannot  look  forward 
to  higher  wages  indefinitely  under  a  so¬ 
cialistic  system. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  feel  certain  that  that  is 
true,  Mr.  President,  because  I  have  just 
shown  how  production  has  fallen  off  in 
England  under  the  Socialist  regime.  In 
the  last  analysis,  the  income  of  the  work¬ 
ers  is  dependent  upon  production;  and 
any  system  which  lowers  production, 
rather  than  increases  it,  is  going  to  re¬ 
sult,  in  the  long  run,  in  lower  compensa¬ 
tion  for  the  workers,  unless  there  is 
someone  like  Uncle  Sam  standing  by, 
ready  and  willing  to  subsidize  the  enter¬ 
prise. 

There  is  an  industry,  Mr.  President, 
about  which  I  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
gather  some  figures  that  I  think  will  be 
interesting  to  the  Senate. 

Let  us  look,  for  example,  at  the  over¬ 
seas  airlines.  It  was  announced  the  other 
day  that  the  British  Overseas  Airways, 
which  is  owned  by  the  government  and 
which  has  been  losing  some  ten  million 
pounds  a  year,  had  contracted  for  the 
purchase  of  ten  Boeing  Strato-Cruisers 
which  will  be  delivered  beginning  in  the 
fall  of  1S49.  This  involves  an  outlay 
of  some  $15,000,000,  which  can  come  from 
no  source  other  than  Marshall  plan  aid. 
Hence  American  taxpayers  are,  in  effect, 
giving  equipment  to  a  foreign  overseas  air 
line.  Having  seen  how  we  are  taking 
care  of  the  British  overseas  airlines, 
let  us  contrast  it  with  the  plight  of  our 
own  overseas  lines.  American  Overseas 
was  recently  disposed  of  by  its  parent 
company,  American  Airlines,  Inc.  In 
the  annual  report  of  the  American  Air¬ 
lines,  Inc.,  for  the  fiscal  year  1948,  just 
published,  I  find  this  very  significant  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  transaction: 

It  is  evident  that  American  Overseas  will 
in  the  future  require  additional  capital,  and, 
if  so,  it  must  secure  most  of  that  from  its 
principal  stockholder,  American  Airlines. 

I  invite  special  attention  to  this : 

American  Airlines  presently  has  no  addi¬ 
tional  funds  for  that  purpose  and  presently 
has  no  source  from  which  it  can  reasonably 
secure  such  additional  funds. 

In  other  words,  the  private  industries 
of  America  have  no  stomach  to  compete 
with  a  British  Government-owned  enter¬ 
prise  financed  with  American  money. 
It  simply  does  not  look  good  to  them. 

The  American  Overseas  Lines’  equip¬ 
ment,  consisting  of  Constellations  and 
DC-4’s  is,  according  to  the  report,  obso¬ 
lete.  The  history  of  the  lines  and  of 
their  experience  in  competing  with  Brit¬ 
ish  Government-owned  enterprise  has 
been  such  that,  as  we  have  just  seen,  no 
risk  capital  can  be  secured  on  reasonable 


terms.  While  this  is  going  on,  its  di¬ 
rect  competitor,  the  British  Government, 
is  being  financed  by  ECA. 

Under  those  circumstances,  is  it  any 
wonder  comment  is  made  that  Ameri¬ 
can  governmental  authorities  in  Europe 
within  the  last  year  have  shown  that 
they  have  a — blank — lot  of  money,  but — 
blank — little  sense? 

Let  us  look  at  the  situation  in  Bel¬ 
gium.  Sabina,. the  Belgian  air  line,  has 
recently  received  the  first  of  four  Convair 
airliners,  which  cost  $450,000  each. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  yield  for  a  question  only. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Do  I  correctly  under¬ 
stand  the  Senator  to  say  that  those  who 
are  supporting  the  Marshall  plan  have 
little  sense?  Is  that  the  implication? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  say  the  comment  has 
been  made  that  the  Americans  in  charge 
of  governmental  expenditures  in  Europe 
within  the  last  year  have  shown  that 
they  had  a  blank  lot  of  money  and  blank 
little  sense.  I  shall  be  glad  to  give  the 
Senator  my  authority  for  that  if  he 
would  care  to  have  it. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  No.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  think  if  the  Senator  will 
visit  Europe  he  will  find  that  that  general 
opinion  is  widespread  in  many  countries 
of  western  Europe.  It  is  attested  re¬ 
cently  by  many  things.  Only  last  night 
I  was  reading  an  article  about  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Marshall  plan  in  France,  in 
which  it  was  stated  that  the  French 
workman  utterly  and  totally  fails  to  com¬ 
prehend  what  is  going  on.  He  cannot 
believe  that  the  American  Government 
is  taxing  its  citizens,  sending  the  money 
to  France,  and  giving  it  away,  without 
an  ulterior  motive. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further  at  that  point? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  am  glad  to  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Then  I  do  not  under¬ 
stand  the  Senator  to  say  that  Senators 
on  the  floor  who  are  favoring  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan  are  without  sense.  Am  I  cor¬ 
rect  in  that? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
Senator  understands,  but  I  certainly 
made  no  such  statement.  I  could  make 
no  such  statement  under  the  rules.  If  I 
were  of  that  opinion,  I  should  not  say  so. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  am  sure  of  that. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  assure  the  Senator  I 
have  in  mind  the  rules  of  the  Senate.  I 
shall  try  to  adhere  to  them  in  every  re¬ 
spect.  I  may  say,  in  passing,  that  it  is 
my  opinion  that  if  more  Senators  knew 
how  ECA  is  being  operated  in  Europe, 
more  Senators  would  oppose  it  here  on 
the  Senate  floor. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  The  Senator,  in  speaking 
about  the  Marshall  plan,  indicated  that 
Americans  who  are  in  the  old  country 
apparently  have  plenty  of  money  to 
spend,  but  apparently  have  no  sense  as 
to  the  way  it  should  be  spent. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  that 
is  not  a  question. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  say  the  comment  is  fre¬ 
quently  made  as  to  American  govern¬ 


mental  expenditures  in  Europe,  and  if  the 
Senator  cares  for  my  opinion  about  it,  I 
do  not  think  it  is  without  justification.  I 
think  the  comment  made  here,  the  other 
day,  by  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Jenner]  is  exactly  correct  and  exactly  in 
point,  when  he  said  that  today  Uncle  Sam 
is  the  playboy  of  the  Western  World.  I 
appreciate  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois.  I  do  not  often  enjoy  it. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Illinois? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  yield  for  a  question  only. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  think  the  Senator  will 
agree  with  me  that  I  could  scarcely  come 
to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  within  the  last 
few  days  without  hearing  the  Senator 
either  debating  with  someone  or  discuss¬ 
ing  this  question. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  KEM.  The  Record,  Mr.  President, 
will  show  to  what  extent  I  have  monop¬ 
olized  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  a 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  KEM.  To  repeat  what  I  have 
previously  said,  I  believe  that  time  will 
show  that  I  have  been  more  successful 
in  prophecy  than  in  persuasion. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  a  point  of  order.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  not  abiding  by  the  rules  of  the 
Senate,  in  that  he  is  not  confining  him¬ 
self  to  asking  a  question. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  how  does 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  get  the  floor? 
That  is  what  I  do  not  understand. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  get  it  the  same  way 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  got  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Missouri  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  look  at  the  situation  in  Belgium. 
Sabina,  the  Belgian  air  line,  has  re¬ 
cently  received  the  first  of  four  Con¬ 
vair  airliners,  which  cost  $450,000  each. 
We  have  many  air  lines  operating  out  of 
the  cities  of  our  State,  particularly  out 
of  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City.  But  none 
of  them,  financed  by  private  capital,  al¬ 
though  carrying  mail  under  Government 
contract,  can  afford  Convair  air  liners 
costing  $450,000  each.  Air  lines  running 
out  of  St.  Louis,  for  instance,  such  as  the 
Chicago  &  Southern,  cannot  afford  Con- 
vairs.  They  operate  modes  DC-3’s  and 
DC-4’s.  The  ECA  allotted  Belgium 
$200,000,000  plus  $50,000,000  in  loans. 
Belgium,  I  understand,  has  a  similar  al¬ 
location  for  this  year.  And  so  it  goes. 

Mr.  President,  in  concluding  my  re¬ 
marks,  I  want  to  address  myself  to  an 
argument  which  I  have  frequently 
heard  in  the  cloakrooms  regarding  the 
amendment  to  which  I  am  referring. 
Senators  have  said:  “I  would  favor  that, 
but  I  do  not  feel  that  we  should  inter¬ 
fere  in  the  internal  economy  of  a  for¬ 
eign  country.” 

That  argument,  Mr.  President,  in  my 
judgment,  with  all  due  respect  to  the 
able  Senators  who  are  advancing  it,  is 
is  unsound.  In  placing  the  condition 
which  my  amendment  contemplates,  we 
are  not  in  any  sense  attempting  to  dic¬ 
tate  to  another  country  how  its  affairs 
shall  be  conducted.  We  are  simply  say- 
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ing:  “We  wish  to  know  how  our  money, 
the  money  you  are  asking  us  to  give  you, 
will  be  used.” 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft] 
said  on  last  Wednesday - 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order?  The  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri  has  had  a  difficult  time  in  making 
his  remarks,  because,  almost  constantly, 
there  has  been  conversation  going  on  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  think  we 
should  have  order.  Senators  may  not 
agree  with  what  the  Senator  says  re¬ 
garding  a  particular  matter,  but  he  is 
entitled  to  be  heard  and  is  entitled  to  the 
attention  of  those  Senators  wTho  remain 
on  the  floor.  I  ask  for  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  for  his  courtesy. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Taft]  said  on  last  Wednesday: 

I  do  not  want  to  cut  Great  Britain  off  be¬ 
cause  she  is  adopting  a  socialist  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment. 

I  agree  that  she  can  adopt  any  kind 
of  government  she  wishes,  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  American  money  should  be 
used  by  England  to  finance  her  experi¬ 
ments  in  socialism. 

By  adopting  my  amendment  we  would 
not  be  interfering  with  her  Government. 
As  the  Senator  from  Ohio  wants  to  do, 
we  would  be  following  through  and  speci¬ 
fying  the  use  to  which  our  money  may  be 
put.  That  is  exactly  what  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  said,  in  his  very  fine  address 
a  few  days  ago,  we  should  do.  But  that 
is  what  we  are  not  doing.  The  plain  fact 
is  that  if  placing  such  conditions  consti¬ 
tutes  interference  in  the  internal  econ¬ 
omy  of  another  country,  we  are  guilty  of 
many  such  interferences,  and  on  many 
fronts.  Viewed  from  that  aspect,  the 
entire  ECA  program  constitutes  a  gi¬ 
gantic  interference.  We  can  see  that 
from  the  terms  of  the  act  itself.  Section 
11",  subsection  (b)  of  the  law  provides: 

In  addition  to  continued  mutual  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  participating  countries  in  such  a 
program,  each  such  country  shall  conclude 
an  agreement  with  the  United  States  in 
order  for  such  country  to  be  eligible  to  re¬ 
ceive  assistance  under  this  title.  Such  agree¬ 
ment  shall  provide  for  the  adherence  of  such 
country  to  the  purposes  of  this  title  and 
shall,  where  applicable,  make  appropriate 
provision,  among  others. 

Then  the  act  goes  on  to  specify  many 
things  the  Administrator  can  require  in 
bilateral  agreements  with  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  with  which  he  deals.  The  act  also 
provides  that  if  the  recipient  country 
does  not  comply,  it  shall  not  be  eligible  to 
receive  assistance  under  the  act. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  is:  Is  it 
interference  for  Congress  to  lay  down  a 
condition  with  which  a  recipient  country 
may  be  required  to  comply,  when  it  would 
not  be  interference  for  the  Administrator 
to  do  that?  What  I  am  asking  Congress 
to  do  is  nothing  more  than  what  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  himself  could  require  in  a  bi¬ 
lateral  agreement.  There  is  no  reason 
for  us  to  throw  up  our  hands  in  holy 
horror  with  regard  to  making  a  condition 
in  connection  with  the  handing  out  of 
largess  under  the  Marshall  plan,  because 
we  have  been  doing  that  very  thing  from 


the  very  beginning  of  the  plan.  The 
ippst  conspicuous  case  is  that  of  Spain. 
We  have  denied  Spain  any  participation 
under  the  act.  We  have  assigned  as  the 
reason  for  that  denial  the  fact  that  Spain 
does  not  have  a  government  of  which  we 
approve  and  of  which  the  ECA  countries 
approve.  In  other  words,  we  have  said 
to  Spain: 

If  you  want  to  be  eligible  to  receive  assist¬ 
ance  under  the  act,  you  must  make  certain 
changes  in  the  fundamental  structure  of  your 
government. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that,  if  it  is 
consistent  to  make  such  a  requirement 
of  Spain,  is  it  inconsistent,  at  the  same 
time,  to  be  making  a  similar  requirement 
in  the  case  of  England?  Is  it  unfair  or 
improper  or  unwise  for  us  to  say  to  Eng¬ 
land  that,  in  our  judgment,  it  would  be 
wise  and  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  to  discontinue  the  use  of  our 
money  in  the  nationalization  of  Eng¬ 
land’s  means  of  production? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mag- 
nuson  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Am  I  correct  in  my  in¬ 
ference  that  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
has  no  particular  objection  to  our  re¬ 
fusal  to  include  Spain  within  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan  countries? 

Mr.  KEM.  That  would  be  a  question 
for  another  day.  I  have  not  looked  into 
it  sufficiently  to  reach  a  mature  and  con¬ 
sidered  judgment.  But  the  point  I  am 
making  is  that  we  have  done  that,  and  it 
is  now  wholly  inconsistent  for  us  to  say, 
in  handing  out  money  under  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan,  that  we  do  not  want  to  make 
any  conditions  which  would  involve  the 
use  of  the  money  in  the  structure  of  the 
government. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  I  understand  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  thesis  correctly,  the  Senator  agrees 
that  we  have  also  used  unilateral  require¬ 
ments  in  our  relationships  with  many 
countries  not  only  in  connection  with  the 
Marshall  plan  but  in  connection  with 
other  international  understandings.  Is 
not  that  correct? 

Mr.  KEM.  We  certainly  have.  The 
act  contemplates  it.  The  act  authorizes 
the  Administrator  to  do  that,  and  the 
Administrator,  in  many  instances,  has 
done  that  very  thing. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Doeos  the  Senator  agree 
with  me  then  that  the  objection  to  the 
laying  down  of  conditions  on  that  basis, 
that  such  a  requirement  would  be  uni¬ 
lateral  in  nature,  certainly  is  not  a  sound 
objection,  based  upon  the  policy  we  have 
already  followed? 

Mr.  KEM.  It  certainly  is  not.  It  is  a 
very  inconsistent  position  to  take. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  a  series  of  ques¬ 
tions,  if  the  Senator  will  yield  further. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Would  the  Senator 
agree  that  unilateral  requirements  are 
not  necessarily  inconsistent  with  the 
policies  we  have  already  followed,  and 
would  the  Senator  agree  with  me  that 
the  withdrawal  of  the  $15,000,000,  for 
example,  which  had  been  granted  under 


the  Marshall  plan  for  the  carrying  out 
by  the  Dutch  of  her  Indonesian  policies, 
was  a  unilateral  condition? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  would  say  that  in  my 
judgment  it  would  clearly  be  a  condition 
which  we  are  placing  on  the  use  of  our 
money. 

Mr.  MORSE.  And  therefore  would 
the  Senator  say  it  was  unilateral? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  think  the  agreements 
under  the  Marshall  plan,  while  they  are 
referred  to  in  the  enabling  act  as  bilateral 
contracts,  are  largely  unilateral  in  their 
essence  because  the  money  all  comes 
from  the  United  States.  They  are  bi¬ 
lateral  in  the  sense  that  the  recipients 
of  our  largesse  undertake  to  do  certain 
things. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Would  the  Senator 
agree  that  if  it  is  proper  policy,  within 
our  existing  agreements,  to  withhold  the 
$15,000,000  from  the  Dutch  in  connection 
with  the  Indonesian  policy'  it  would  like¬ 
wise  be  consistent  to  withhold  all  the 
Dutch  money  under  ECA  until  the  Dutch 
complied  with  existing  findings  of  au¬ 
thorized  agencies  of  the  United  Nations 
in  regard  to  their  violations  in  Indonesia 
of  United  Nations  principles? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  would  agree  with  the 
Senator  to  this  extent.  If  we  are  of  the 
opinion  that  our  money,  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  is  used  to  accomplish  certain 
purposes  in  Indonesia  of  which  we  do 
not  approve,  it  would  be  entirely  proper 
and  entirely  consistent  to  attach  a  con¬ 
dition  to  further  gifts  to  Holland,  namely, 
that  no  further  money  should  be  used 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  I  understand 
the  answer,  and  the  Senator  in  his  usual 
forthright  way  has  certainly  met  the 
issue  I  wanted  to  present,  and  if  he  will 
permit  me  I  should  like  to  put  the  ques¬ 
tion  in  a  somewhat  different  form. 

Does  the  Senator  agree  with  me  that 
if  we  make  a  finding  of  fact  that  the 
Dutch  Government,  by  its  refusal  to  date 
to  live  up  to  the  principles  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  in  respect  to  its  Indo¬ 
nesian  policy,  would  upon  receipt  of 
future  money  under  ECA  be  strength¬ 
ened  in  its  ability  to  carry  on  its  exploit¬ 
ing,  imperialistic  practices  in  Indonesia, 
we  have  the  right  to  say  we  stand  for 
the  protection  of  human  freedom  under 
the  United  Nations  Charter  so  far  as  the 
use  of  our  money  is  concerned  in  any 
part  of  the  world? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
entirely  and  wholly.  I  think  he  has  put 
the  case  very  well.  I  think  for  us  to  do 
so  would  be  entirely  consistent  with  what 
we  have  done  in  Spain  and  what  we  have 
done  in  other  countries,  and  particularly 
what  we  have  done  in  Italy,  as  I  shall 
undertake  to  show  in  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Would  the  Senator 
agree  with  me  that  any  amendment 
proposed  as  a  substitute  for  the  Brew¬ 
ster  amendment,  in  connection  with 
denying  ECA  funds  to  the  Dutch  Gov¬ 
ernment  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
making  the  grant  of  money  under  ECA 
to  the  Dutch  Government  dependent 
upon  the  exercise  by  Russia  of  a  veto  of 
any  decision  reached  by  the  United  Nar 
tions  Security  Council,  constitutes  play¬ 
ing  right  into  the  hands  of  the  Russians, 
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making  such  an  amendment  in  fact  a 
mere  mockery? 

Mr.  KEM.  The  question  Is  one  a  little 
bit  outside  of  what  I  am  discussing  this 
afternoon.  What  I  am  discussing  is  in 
line  with  the  question  the  Senator  put 
just  before  that,  namely,  whether  it  is 
proper  and  consistent  for  us  to  tag  and 
follow  through  the  use  to  which  our 
money  is  put.  I  say  to  the  Senator  that 
I  think  it  is  entirely  proper  for  us  to  do 
that,  is  entirely  consistent  with  what  we 
have  heretofore  done,  and  I  think  what 
we  should  continue  to  do  in  the  future. 

So  far  as  arguing  questions  involving 
the  colonial  policy  of  Holland  in  its  rela¬ 
tions  to  the  United  Nations  is  concerned, 
I  should  prefer  not  to  do  that  today. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  the  Senator’s 
criticism  of  my  question  is  a  perfectly 
fair  one.  If  he  will  permit  me  to  restate 
it  in  terms  which  I  think  would  be  fair, 
I  should  like  to  put  it  in  this  way:  Does 
the  Senator  agree  we  have  the  right, 
when  it  comes  to  examining  any  amend¬ 
ment  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  the 
Brewster  amendment,  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  substitute  will  make 
it  possible  for  the  United  States  to  de¬ 
cide  the  conditions  under  which  Ameri¬ 
can  money  shall  go  to  the  Dutch  Govern¬ 
ment,  rather  than  transfer  that  decision 
to  Russia  by  way  of  her  exercising  a  veto? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  believe  it  is  clearly  not 
only  our  right,  but  our  duty  and  our 
responsibility. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  probably  the 
most  striking  instance  to  support  the 
thesis  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  that 
we  have  a  right,  as  I  understand,  to  lay 
down  a  condition  as  to  how  our  money 
shall  be  used  is  to  be  found  in  our  rela¬ 
tionship  with  Italy  under  the  EGA. 

It  is  frequently  said  that  one  of  the 
most  important  accomplishments  of  the 
Marshall  plan  is  the  victory  against  com¬ 
munism  in  the  Italian  elections  in  April 
1948.  In  the  hearings  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate  committee,  Mr.  J.  D.  Zellerbach,  the 
head  of  our  mission  to  Italy,  testified: 

As  a  matter  of  fact  I  think  it  is  quite  clear 
that  the  election  last  April,  which  resulted 
in  the  success  of  De  Gaspari  and  his  party, 
(they  obtained  just  abou’;  a  50  percent  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  House  of  Deputies)  and  also 
the  election  of  many  members  of  other  cen¬ 
tral  parties,  which  give  the  present  coalition 
government  about  two-thirds  of  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  House  of  Deputies,  was  very 
largely  the  result  of  the  fact  of  American 
aid  and  of  the  ERP. 

The  issue  of  the  campaign  as  between  the 
Communists  and  the  non-Communist 
parties  was  the  ERP.  I  do  not  say  that  the 
EBP  won  the  election,  because  after  all  there 
was  great  support  from  the  non-Communist 
people  of  all  ranks  in  Italy  for  the  candidates 
of  non-Communist  parties,  but  the  issue  in 
the  campaign — it  was  made  the  issue — was 
the  question  of  American  aid. 

Of  course,  Mr.  President,  every  effort 
was  made  by  those  in  charge  of  ERP  to 
handle  the  matter  in  such  a  way  as  to 
bring  about  the  kind  of  a  result  in  the 
Italian  election  which  the  vast  majority 
of  the  American  people  wanted,  in  other 
words  a  favorable  result  from  our 
standpoint. 

For  instance,  the  second  grant  of  aid 
for  Ir.aly  was  announced  the  day  before 
the  Italian  people  went  to  the  polls  for 
the  general  election  on  the  following  day. 


The  total  authorized  the  day  before  the 
election,  to  which  wide  publicity  was 
given  throughout  Italy,  was  $8,102,000. 

Hon.  James  Clement  Dunn,  the 
American  Ambassador  to  Italy,  took  an 
active  part  in  the  campaign.  A  dispatch 
from  Rome  dated  April  15„  published  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  April  16,  1948, 
reads: 

Speaking  in  Naples  today,  3  days  before 
Sunday’s  crucial  general  election,  United 
States  Ambassador  James  Clement  Dunn  let 
it  clearly  be  understood  that  he  foresaw  the 
defeat  of  the  Communist-dominated  Popular 
Front.  The  occasion  for  his  speech  was  the 
arrival  of  the  six  hundredth  ship  from  the 
United  States  carrying  supplies  under  the 
postwar  UNRBA  relief  program. 

Mr.  Dunn  stated  that  he  was  reporting  to 
the  American  Government  that  American  aid 
to  Italy  is  amply  justified  by  the  progress 
made  by  the  Italian  people  themselves. 

Mr.  Dunn’s  speeches,  of  which  he  has  de¬ 
livered  several  during  the  electoral  cam¬ 
paign,  have  repeatedly  been  the  object  of 
bitter  Communist  attacks.  *  *  *  Undis¬ 

mayed  by  Communist  rage,  Mr.  Dunn  went 
quietly  ahead,  pointing  out  to  the  Italians  on 
every  possible  occasion  what  American  aid 
has  meant  to  them  and  to  their  country. 

Hon.  Tom  C.  Clark,  the  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  United  States,  in  a  radio 
broadcast  to  the  Italian  people  a  few  days 
before  election,  asked  for  a  defeat  of  the 
Communist  forces.  He  asked  the  voters 
to  return  a  resounding  victory  for  God 
and  freedom. 

After  the  election  Mr.  Harriman  laid 
particular  emphasis  on  the  effect  of 
American  aid.  He  said,  according  to  the 
New  York  Times  of  April  21,  1948 : 

The  Italian  election  was  a  clear  indication 
that  the  recovery  program  had  strengthened 
the  democratic  parties  in  all  countries. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  do  not  ap¬ 
prove  of  what  Mr.  Zellerbach,  Mr.  Dunn, 
and  Mr.  Clark  did  in  connection  with  the 
Italian  election.  I  do  say  that  in  view  of 
the  record  we  cannot  now,  with  any  de¬ 
gree  of  consistency  whatever,  piously  dis¬ 
claim  any  intention  to  interfere  in  the  in¬ 
ternal  affairs  of  any  country  in  Europe. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  want  to  say  as  a  foun¬ 
dation  for  my  question  that  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  is  performing  a 
very  important  service  in  clarifying  what 
I  think  is  a  great  issue. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  thank  the  able  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Namely,  the  right  of  our 
Government  to  lay  down  conditions,  if 
we  shall  see  fit  to  lay  them  down,  as  a 
condition  precedent  to  the  appropriation 
of  funds.  The  Senator  and  I  are  agreed 
on  the  right.  I  think  we  are  in  disagree¬ 
ment  on  our  policy  in  exercising  the 
right.  So  I  ask  the  Senator  if  he  will 
permit  me  to  ask  him  two  or  three  ques¬ 
tions  along  this  line. 

Is  it  not  true  that,  to  the  extent  of  our 
interference,  through  the  Marshall  plan, 
in  internal  policies  in  Italy,  in  that  the 
supplying  of  the  goods  and  money  did 
have  an  effect  on  the  electorate,  that  the 
freedom  of  choice  as  to  the  economic 
forms  of  Italy  were  left  in  the  Italian 
people  by  the  American  Government? 
We  made  no  attempt  to  interfere  with 
the  exercise  of  freedom  of  choice. 


Mr.  KEM.  Well,  except  the  moral  sua¬ 
sion  that  we  exercised  in  announcing  the 
gift  the  day  before  the  election,  and  hav¬ 
ing  our  Ambassador  urge  the  Italian  peo¬ 
ple  to  stand  up  for  God  and  country,  and 
for  the  harangue  by  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  over  the  radio.  I 
think  it  is  hard  to  say  that  the  Italian 
people,  under  those  circumstances,  under 
our  great  moral  suasion,  were  exercising 
an  entirely  untrammeled  freedom  of 
choice. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  is  true,  though,  is  it 
not,  that  by  use  of  the  ballot  they  re¬ 
tained  the  right  to  decide  whether  or  not 
they  wanted  to  vote  against  communism 
in  that  election  or  against  the  commu¬ 
nistic  candidates,  and  support  the  can¬ 
didates  whose  cooperation  with  the 
United  States  they  knew  was  a  foregone 
conclusion  if  they  elected  them? 

Mr.  KEM.  The  Senator  is  a  very  care¬ 
ful  and  diligent  student  of  the  processes 
of  democracy,  and  I  know  the  Senator 
will  agree  with  me  that  many  times  the 
form  of  democracy  is  retained  when  the 
spirit  of  it  is  violated  utterly.  Now,  to 
what  extent  the  Italian  people  were  act¬ 
ing  as  free  agents  in  this  case  I  do  not 
care  to  express  an  opinion.  The  evidence 
I  have  is  not  sufficient.  The  reference 
I  made  to  the  situation  is  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  demonstrating  that  we  have  not 
hesitated  to  interfere  in  the  internal  af¬ 
fairs  of  other  countries. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  the  Senator  has 
established  that  fact,  but,  if  he  will  per¬ 
mit  me,  I  want  to  point  out  to  him  what 
I  think  our  difference  is. 

Mr.  KEM.  Yes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  We  have  still  left  to  the 
Italian  people  in  Italy  and  to  the  English 
people  in  England  the  choice  of  deciding 
for  themselves  whether  they  want  to  use 
the  funds  to  nationalize  an  industry  or 
not  to  nationalize  an  industry,  have  we 
rot? 

Mr.  KEM.  Yes;  clearly,  and  I  think 
to  the  extent  that  the  choice  has  in¬ 
volved  the  use  of  our  own  money  we  have 
not  been  sound  or  correct  or  wise  in  per¬ 
mitting  that. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  the  difference. 
I  hasten  to  add,  as  I  think  the  Senator 
knows,  that  I  would  vote  against  any 
proposition  for  the  nationalization,  for 
instance,  of  the  transportation  system 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  am  sure  of  that. 

Mr.  MORSE.  But  did  we  not  leave  it 
up  to  the  British  people  to  decide  for 
themselves  whether  they  wanted  to  na¬ 
tionalize  the  transportation  system  of 
England,  and  they  decided  to  nationalize 
it  through  their  elected  representatives 
in  Parliament? 

Mr.  KEM.  Certainly. 

Mr.  MORSE.  One  more  question. 
Does  the  Senator  know — and  I  do  not 
mean  this  facetiously,  because  I  think 
there  is  an  important  point  in  it — 
whether  or  not  even  the  leaders  of  the 
Conservative  Party  in  Great  Britain 
approve  of  his  proposal  that  we  deny  to 
them  ECA  funds  if  the  funds  were  to  be 
used  to  socialize  and  British  industry? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  do  not  think  the  Senator 
was  in  the  Chamber  at  the  time  I  com¬ 
menced  my  remarks. 

Mr.  MORSE,  I  was  not. 
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Mr.  KEM.  I  quoted  in  considerable 
detail  from  Winston  Churchill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  sorry  I  was  not 
present  when  the  Senator  did  that. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  think  Mr.  Churchill 
touched  on  exactly  that  point.  The  Re¬ 
porter  has  the  copy  of  his  statement. 
But  I  think  the  Senator  will  find  that 
Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  the  leader  of  the 
Conservative  Party  in  England,  has  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  in  quotations  which  I 
read  into  the  Record,  on  that  exact 
proposition. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shall  read  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  speech  or.  that  point.  I  simply 
wish  to  say  that  I  shall  be  very  much 
surprised  if  even  Winston  Churchill  or 
any  other  of  the  Conservative  leaders 
in  Great  Britain  are  saying,  by  any 
quotation  the  Senator  can  find,  that  they 
would  disapprove  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  approving  the  granting  of 
ECA  funds  unless  we  adopted  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  amendment  as  a  condtion  preced¬ 
ent  to  the  granting  of  the  funds. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  do  not  want  to  put  any 
unfair  or  incorrect  connotation  on  what 
Mr.  Churchill  has  said,  and  I  invite  the 
Senator’s  attention  to  Mr.  Churchill’s 
language,  and  to  a  quotation  I  inserted  in 
my  remarks  from  the  London  Economist. 

As  I  understand,  the  Conservative 
Party  is  very  unhappy  with  the  present 
state  of  affairs,  where  the  American 
money  is  being  used  as  a  slush  fund  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  the  interests 
of  the  Socialist  Party  in  that  country. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  think  that  if  the  Conservative 
Party  were  in  control  in  England  they 
would  undoubtedly  be  also  asking  for 
funds  to  carry  out  the  economic  policies 
of  that  party? 

Mr.  KEM.  It  has  been  said  on  the 
floor  before,  and  I  think  every  Senator 
will  agree,  that  Mr.  Churchill  is  first  of 
all  an  Englishman. 

That  brings  me,  Mr.  President,  to  the 
last  proposition  to  which  I  want  to  ad¬ 
dress  myself.  The  Marshall  plan  aid 
that  is  now  going  out  is  being  used  to 
support  a  Socialist  Government  in  Eng¬ 
land.  The  same  thing  in  my  judgment 
that  occurred  in  Italy  is  occurring  in 
England  today.  The  difference  is  that 
in  England,  instead  of  supporting  the 
anti-Marxist  forces,  in  England  we  are 
supporting  the  Marxist  forces.  In  other 
words,  our  money  is  being  used  in  Eng¬ 
land  to  uphold  one  branch  of  the  great 
Marxian  Socialist  Party. 

It  is  an  open  secret  that  ECA  funds 
are  being  used  for  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
fluencing  the  approaching  election. 
American  aid  is,  of  course,  definitely 
contributing  to  the  popularity  of  the 
Socialist  government  in  England.  On  the 
surface  it  appears  that  British  socialism 
is  doing  well  and  that  the  recovery  of 
Britain  is  assured.  But  it  is  Marshall 
plan  aid  which  gives  this  aspect  to 
socialism.  As  the  British  election  draws 
near,  clothing,  thanks  to  Marshall  aid, 
has  been  de-rationed.  Sugar  and  candy 
have  been  de-rationed — thanks  to  Mar¬ 
shall  aid  sugar  from  Cuba.  New  factories 
are  arising  all  over  England.  Much  of 
the  equipment  is  coming  from  the  United 
States,  and  the  requisite  dollars  are 
available  only  because  Marshall  aid  sup¬ 


plies  imports  which  normally  consume 
these  dollars. 

In  other  words,  as  I  have  said  before, 
Marshall  plan  aid  is  a  great  political 
slush  fund  to  assist  the  Labor  Party  and 
socialism  in  the  coming  British  election. 

There  are  two  ways  of  life  competing 
in  the  world  today.  The  American  way, 
based  upon  free  enterprise  and  personal 
initiative,  has  given  the  American  people 
an  economy  that  is  the  envy  of  the  rest 
of  the  world.  The  second  way  is  the 
Socialist  way,  as  now  being  practiced  by 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
and  by  the  Socialist  controlled  govern¬ 
ment  of  England.  This  has  been  a  failure 
wherever  tried.  In  Russia  they  have 
been  experimenting  with  socialism  for 
approximately  30  years.  Today  we  are 
told  by  travelers  who  are  able  to  pene¬ 
trate  the  iron  curtain  that  Russia  is  the 
poorhouse  of  Europe.  We  are  told  by 
travelers  and  observers  who  have  come 
back  from  England,  and  who  have  ob¬ 
served  their  figures  of  production,  that 
production  in  England  has  been  gradual¬ 
ly  dropping  ever  since  the  Socialist  ex¬ 
periment  began  there. 

I  believe  that  it  is  against  the  interest 
of  the  United  States  to  contribute  the 
hard-earned  money  of  the  American  tax¬ 
payer,  earned  under  the  American  sys¬ 
tem  of  free  enterprise  and  individual 
initiative,  to  support  and  maintain  a 
political  ideology  totally  foreign  and  re¬ 
pugnant  to  the  American  people.  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  adopt  the  amendment. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  make  one  further 
quotation.  It  appears  at  page  A3844  of 
the  Appendix  to  the  Congressional  Rec¬ 
ord,  80th  Congress,  second  session.  It 
is  a  dispatch  from  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald-Tribune  of  Sunday,  June  13,  1948, 
and  was  inserted  in  the  Record  by  a 
Member  of  the  House  from  New  York, 
Hon.  Abraham  J.  Multer,  as  an  extension 
of  his  remarks.  The  dispatch  reads  as 
follows: 

London,  June  12. — Winston  Churchill 
charged  today  that  Great  Britain’s  Labor 
government  “has  become  dependent  on  the 
generosity  of  the  capitalist  system  of  Amer¬ 
ica.” 

Nationalization  of  British  industry  has 
been  a  “complete  failure,”  Mr.  Churchill 
charged,  and  “nothing  less  than  the  complete 
discrediting  and  abandonment  of  the  social¬ 
ist  conceptions  about  industry  can  restore 
our  country.” 

Further  in  the  dispatch  I  read  another 
quotation  from  Mr.  Churchill: 

“In  my  long  experience,”  he  said,  “I  have 
never  seen  such  an  exhibition  of  squalid 
party  malice  and  intrigue  or  one  more  cyni¬ 
cally  divorced  from  the  revival  and  well¬ 
being  of  our  country. 

“How  the  Socialist  Ministers  can  go  about 
bragging  on  their  Socialist  program  and  of 
the  nationalization  of  industry  on  party  lines, 
how  they  can  deride  the  system  of  free  en¬ 
terprise  and  capitalism  which  makes  America 
great  and  wealthy  and  then,  at  the  same 
time,  eagerly  seek  the  aid  which  has  hitherto 
been  so  generously  granted  from  across  the 
Atlantic — that  is  a  grimace  which  baffles  the 
limitations  of  our  language  to  explain.” 

That  is  the  end  of  Mr.  Churchill’s 
remarks.  I  continue  to  read  from  the 
dispatch : 

“The  Conservatives,  if  elected  to  power,”  he 
said,  “would  curtail  the  failure  and  waste 
of  state  planning  and  state  trading,”  would 
reduce  government  expenditure,  would  eradi¬ 


cate  an  inevitable  conflict  between  the  In¬ 
terests  of  employers  and  the  employed,  would 
clear  the  way  for  promotion  for  talent,  merit, 
and  fidelity  and  would  bring  all  firms  up  to 
the  standard  of  the  best. 

Mr.  Churchill  declared  that  British  youth 
is  in  revolt  against  the  folly  that  it  is  better 
that  every  one  should  have  half-rations 
rather  than  that  any,  by  their  exertions  or 
ability,  should  earn  a  second  helping. 

“The  need  of  the  British  nation,”  he  con¬ 
cluded,  “is  a  new  Parliament  in  which  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  age  will  be  refreshed  by  the  new 
impulse  of  youth  and  the  majority  of  the 
nation  united  in  an  inflexible  resolve  that 
our  country  shall  remain  a  great  power  in  the 
world — earnest,  masterful,  vital,  self-sup¬ 
porting,  valiant,  and  free.” 

THE-^IGNTWGTTF  THE  NORTH  'ATL  ANTIC  ' 

PACT  j 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
President,  at  this  very  hour  the  eyes  and 
the  ears  of  the  world  are  turned  toward 
and  tuned  to  the  city  of  Washington, 
where  the  representatives  of  12  nations 
are  now  assembled  and  about  to  sign  a 
treaty  known  as  the  North  Atlantic  Pact. 
The  names  of  the  representatives'  and 
the  countries  they  represent  are  as 
follows: 

Paul-Henri  Spaak,  of  Belgium;  Lester 
B.  Pearson,  of  Canada ;  Gustav  Rasmus¬ 
sen,  of  Denmark;  Robert  Schuman,  of 
France;  Bjarni  Benediktsson,  of  Ice¬ 
land;  Count  Carlo  Sforza,  of  Italy;  Jo¬ 
seph  Bech,  of  Luxemburg;  Dirk  U.  Stik- 
ker,  of  the  Netherlands;  Halvard  M. 
Lange,  of  Norway;  Jose  Caeiro  da  Matta, 
of  Portugal ;  Ernest  Bevin,  of  the  United 
Kingdom;  and  Mr.  Achesori,  represent¬ 
ing  the  United  States. 

After  the  treaty  is  signed  it  must  be 
iratified  by  the  countries  just  mentioned. 
Of  course,  this  means  that  our  country, 
'the  United  States,  must  formally  ratify 
the  treaty.  According  to  this  afternoon’s 
Washington  Star,  the  jireaty  when  rati¬ 
fied  will  pledge  these  12  nations  to  do 
‘four  specific  things:  / 

■  First.  Strengthen  .their  free  institu¬ 
tions,  promote  conditions  of  stability  and 
well-being,  and  encourage  economic  co¬ 
operation.  / 

Second.  Maintaih  and  develop  their 
individual  and  collective  capacity  to  re¬ 
sist  armed  attaqfc  through  continuous 
and  effective  self-help  and  mutual  aid. 

Third.  Consult  together  if  the  terri¬ 
torial  integrity,  political  independence, 
or  security  of  any  one  of  them  is  threat¬ 
ened.  i 

Fourth.  Consider  an  armed  attack  on 
any  one  of  tfie  12  as  an  attack  against 
all  and,  consequently,  to  take  such  in¬ 
dividual  and  collective  action— including 
the  use  of  armed  force — as  each  party 
considers  necessary  to  restore  and  main¬ 
tain  the  security  of  the  North  Atlantic 
area.  / 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  tiave  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  a 
copy  of  the  editorial  published  in  this 
afternoon’s  edition  of  the  Washington 
Evening  Star.  The  editorial  is  entitled 
“Mr..  Truman’s  Great  Role.” 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

MR.  TRUMAN’S  GREAT  ROLE 

It  would  be  unbecoming  on  this  historic 
d,&y  of  signature  of  the  North  Atlantic  Secu¬ 
rity  Pact  not  to  take  particular  notice  of  the 
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.great  role  which  has  been  played  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman  in  recasting  the  foreign  policy 
of'the  United  States. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  since  George 
Washington  admonished  a  struggling  young 
Nation  ’  ggainst  permanent  alliances,  since 
Thomas  Jefferson  spoke  out  against  en¬ 
tangling  'alliances,  since  James  Monroe 
enunciated  the  policy  which  bears  his  name 
and  which  serVed  thereafter  for  more  than 
a  century  as  the  guiding  star  of  our  foreign 
policy.  We  have  seen  great  powers  come  and 
go.  Through  the  processes  of  age  and  decay 
in  other  parts  of  the  globe  rather  than 
through  any  design  of  our  own,  we  have  seen 
the  United  States  rise  to  the  pinnacle  of 
world  power.  Finally  came  the  time  when 
we  had  to  decide  what  use  would  be  made 
our  power,  whether  in  the  face  of  a  new 
world  aggression  we  would  shackle  ourselves 
with  the  remnants  of  the  old  isolationist  tra¬ 
dition,  or  whether  we  would  move  forth  boldly 
in  an  endeavor  to  employ  our  power  to  pre¬ 
vent  another  war  rather  than  fight  it  after 
it  had  begun.  \ 

The  man  who  had  to  make  that  decision 
was  Harry  S.  Truman,  newly  come  to  the 
White  House  through  the  accident  of  the 
death  of  his  predecessor.  For  a  man  fixed 
with  the  ultimate  responsibility,  it  was  no 
easy  decision  to  make.  Certainly  there  were 
grave  risks  involved,  but  Mr.  Truman  saw 
very  clearly  that  it  was  not  a  question  of  ac¬ 
cepting  or  avoiding  risks,  but  of  choosing 
between  risks.  And  it  is  to  his  everlasting 
credit  that  he  chose  the  risk  which  went 
along  with  the  assumption  of  responsibility. 
He  decided  that  the  immense  power  of  the 
United  States  should  be  used  afflrmatlvly  in 
the  interests  of  a  decent  world,  and  it  may 
very  well  be  that  the  whole  hope  of  western 
civilization  rides  on  that  decision. 

Of  course,  other  men  contributed  to  the 
grand  design.  General  Marshall  and  Senator 
Vandenberg  were  conspicuous  among  them. 
But  in  the  last  analysis  it  was  the  President 
who  had  the  responsibility,  who  made  the 
decision,  and  who  is  entitled  to  the  credit. 
The  Rio  Pact,  which  changed  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  from  a  unilateral  to  a  reciprocal 
undertaking,  was  followed  by  the  Truman 
doctrine  of  extending  financial  and  military 
aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey  so  that  they  could 
resist  the  threat  of  communism.  Then  came 
the  European  recovery  program,  without 
which  western  Europe  could  not  have  sur¬ 
vived  as  a  non-Communist  community.  To¬ 
day  it  is  the  North  Atlantic  Pact,  which,  with 
the  attendant  arms  agreement,  spells  the  end,/ 
of  American  isolation.  Ahead,  still  un¬ 
formed  but  rich  with  promise,  lies  point  four 
of  the  inaugural  address — a  program  for  ap¬ 
plying  American  skill  and  American  resources 
to  the  resuscitation  of  the  backward  areas 
of  the  world.  / 

What  history  will  say  of  the  man  who  has 
fathered  this  unprecedented  .undertaking, 
where  he  will  be  ranked  among  the  American 
Presidents,  can  best  be  left  $6  the  historians. 
But  if  the  desired  results  are  achieved,  if 
aggressive  communism  ig’"turned  back,  if  the 
peace  is  saved,  if  the/consummate  disaster 
of  another  war  is  averted,  we  of  this  genera¬ 
tion  will  at  least  know  that  once  again,  in 
a  time  of  great  need,  the  American  system 
has  produced  a  President  who  had  the  wis¬ 
dom  and  the  courage  to  make  the  right  de¬ 
cision  and  the  strength  of  character  to  act 
upon  it.  / 

THE  SECRET  SEVEN— PERSONAL 
STATEMENT 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  on  Sat¬ 
urday  last  one  of  my  colleagues  ap¬ 


proached  me  In  this  Chamber  and  ut¬ 
tered  a  jesting  remark.  He  asked,  with 
a  smile,  “What  Is  your  secret  number?” 
The  remark  conveyed  no  meaning  to  me, 
and  I  promptly  forgot  It. 

Yesterday,  however,  I  found  in  the 
newspapers  a  Washington  dispatch  which 
recalled  to  my  mind  the  remark  made  by 
my  colleague  the  day  before.  The  first 
paragraph  of  the  article  was  as  follows: 

A  group  of  Republican  Senators  who  half- 
jokingly  are  known  as  the  Secret  Seven  ap¬ 
parently  have  undertaken  full-scale  warfare 
on  the  whole  range  of  President  Truman’s 
legislative  program. 

In  the  next  paragraph  the  article 
states : 

This  group  operates  independently  of  the 
Republican  policy  committee  in  swinging  its 
meat  ax  at  Democratic  proposals. 

The  next  paragraph  listed  my  name 
as  one  of  the  group  referred  to  as  the 
Secret  Seven. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  you  to  know, 
and  I  want  every  Member  of  the  Senate 
to  know,  that  I  am  not  now,  nor  have  TJ 
evfer  been,  a  member  of  any  group  td 
whidi  the  label  “Secret  Seven”  or  secret 
any  other  number  could  be  truthfully 
appliedN 

Purthehpore,  I  am  not  and  ha?e  never 
been,  associated  with  any  group  in  the 
Senate,  or  efs^where,  that  is  engaged  in 
full-scale  warfare  against  the  whole 
range  of  President  Trumdn’s  legislative 
program,  as  the  ai^cle  Atates. 

Obviously,  the  intimation  given  in  the 
article  was  that  I  had  , adopted  a  policy 
of  oppposition  to  every\administration 
proposal,  regardless  of  merit,  and  that  I 
had  joined  with  other  Senators  to  wreck 
the  Democratic  legislative  program. 

Mr.  President,  that  Is  completely 
false.  In  considering  legislation' -j  have 
conferred  Informally  with  many  of  my 
colleagues,  Democrats  as  well  as  Repub¬ 
licans.  I  have  always  considered  eafc 
bill,  as  It  came  before  this  body,  strictlj 
pn  its  merits.  My  vote,  for  or  against, 
every  measure,  regardless  of  its  source, 
has  been  decided  by  the  answers  to  four 
questions : 

First.  Is  it  right? 

Second.  Will  it  work? 

Third.  Is  it  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
people? 

Fourth.  Can  we  afford  it? 

That  is  the  yardstick  I  apply.  I  have 
no  other  yardstick. 

I  will  support  President  Truman’s  leg¬ 
islative  proposals  when  the  four  ques¬ 
tions  I  have  listed  can  be  answered  in 
the  affirmative. 

I  will  oppose  President  Truman’s  pro¬ 
gram  and  every  other  proposal  that  does 
not  meet  these  requirements. 

In  order  that  there  be  no  misunder¬ 
standing  of  my  position,  I  repudiate  as 
entirely  without  foundation  the  state¬ 
ment  that  I  am  a  member  of  any  Secret 
Seven  or  any  other  group  pledged  to 
sabotage  the  administration  program. 


RECESS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  take  a  recess  until  11  o’clock 
a.  m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  3 
o’clock  and  29  minutes  p.  m.)  the  Sen¬ 
ate  took  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Tues¬ 
day,  April  5,  1949,  at  11  o’clpck  a.  m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  4  (legislative  day  of  March 
18),  1949: 

Post  Office  Department 
John  W.  Aske^yf  of  Virginia,  to  be  Comp¬ 
troller,  Post  Office  Department,  vice  John  J. 
Haggerty,  resigned  and  retired. 

In  the  Air  Force 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint¬ 
ment  in  the  United  States  Air  Force,  in  the 
grades  indicated,  with  dates  of  rank  to  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 
under  the  provisions  of  section  308,  Public 
Law  625,  Eightieth  Congress  (Women’s 
Armed  Services  Integration  Act  of  1948) : 

To  be  majors 


Millicent  Anderson 
Grace  M.  Barth 
Marjorie  E.  Bowman 
Edythe  S.  Cobbe 
Martha  L.  Cross 
Ruth  M.  Downey 
Edith  G.  Eide 


Edith  E.  Gintzer 
Helen  Kulikowska 
Kathleen  McClure 
Margaret  L.  Miller 
Catherine  M.  Moran 
Margaret  J.  Steele 
Vera  E.  Von  Stein 


To  be  captains 

Rachel  W.  Brinton  Claire  J.  McDonald 
Jane  A.  Buck  Mary  E.  McPherson 

Bernice  D.  Coulter  Olive  L.  Moeckel 
Lillian  W.  Duncan  Theresa  C.  Mravintz 
Leonora  E.  Emblch  Genevieve  K.  O’Brien 
Gladys  Foley  Rose  E.  Panowski 

Adeline  Franzel  Elizabeth  Ray 

Elizabeth  T.  Hickson  Edythe  L.  Robertson 
Rosalia  A.  Hoffmann  Marguerite  L.  Roux 
Anita  E.  Johnson  Elizabeth  O.  Ryland 

Anne  S.  Krizanauskas  Marion  L.  Watt 
Lorna  V.  Kubli  Olive  E.  Young 


To  be  first 
Margaret  V.  Berry 
Margaret  R.  Brinson 
Rose  J.  Coppa 
Lucille  B.  Dion 
lorence  R.  Ferris 
la  L.  Geick 
EllCta  T.  Gilbert 
SaraEkGoldin 
Carolyn.  F.  Greenway 
Jessie  VAflogan 


lieutenants 
Helen  R.  Huyett 
Marcia  A.  Levy 
Agnes  W.  McAmis 
Gloria  K.  Miller-Potter 
Dorothy  A.  Porter 
Mary  L.  Porter 
Jane  Sewell 
Barbara  S.  Smith 
Virginia  J.  Starbuck 
Gwendolyn  J.  Watson 


be  second  lieutenants 
Betty  B.  Coleman 
Delores  M.  Kpapik 

The  following-samed  persons  for  appoint¬ 
ment  in  the  United  States  Air  Force,  in  the 
grade  indicated,  with  . dates  of  rank  to  be  de¬ 
termined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 
under  the  provisions  oKsection  506,  Public 
Law  381,  Eightieth  Congress  (Officer  Per¬ 
sonnel  Act  of  1947) : 

To  be  second  lieutenants 
Robert  S.  Barmettler  John  R.  ftabicht 
Axel  Bolvig,  Jr.  Ned  D.  McDonald,  Jr. 

Leon  E.  Boswell  Terrence  V.  nCcGuire 
Charles  C.  Briggs,  Jr.  Joseph  F.  OlsBefski 


John  A.  Burdick 
John  F.  Christopher 
James  L.  Dennis 
Michael  Fatula 
Jack  A.  Fowler 


Herbert  W.  Rer 
ton 

Harold  K.  Snook 
Edward  G.  Sperry 
Robert  C.  Storrie 
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IN  THE  SENATE  0E  THE  UNITED  STATES 

April  4  (legislative  day,  March  18),  1949 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Cain  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bridges)  to  the  bill  (S.  1209)  to  amend  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  viz: 

1  On  page  5,  line  16,  strike  out  all  after  “1949,”  through 

2  page  6,  line  13,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

3  “together  with  such  sums  as  the  appropriations  committees 

4  of  Congress  shall  recommend,  and  the  Congress  appropriate, 

5  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1950”. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  0E  THE  UNITED  STATES 

April  4  (legislative  day,  March  18),  1949 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  McCarthy  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Danger)  to  the  bill  (S.  1209)  to  amend  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  viz: 

1  On  the  first  page,  line  3,  after  the  word  “That”  insert 

2  “(a)”  and  between  lines  6  and  7  insert  a  new  subsection 

3  as  follows: 

4  “(b)  The  proviso  in  such  section  is  amended  to  read 

5  as  follows :  ‘ Provided ,  That  no  assistance  to  the  participating 

6  countries  herein  contemplated  shall  seriously  impair  the 

7  economic  stability  of  the  United  States  or  the  competitive 

8  position  of  American  enterprise  within  such  countries.’  ” 

9  On  page  10,  line  4,  strike  out  “a  new  subsection  as 

10  follows”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “the  following  new 

11  subsections”. 
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On  page  10,  strike  out  the  quotation  marks  at  the  end  of 
line  20,  and  between  lines  20  and  21  insert  the  following: 

“(f)  In  order  to  prevent  impairment  of  the  competitive 
position  of  American  enterprise  in  participating  countries, 
the  Administrator  shall — 

“  ( 1 )  appoint  and  assign  to  duty  in  each  partici¬ 
pating  country  and  in  each  dependent  area  under  its 
administration  with  respect  to  which  at  least  $5,000,000 
per  annum  is  expended  in  providing  assistance  under 
this  title  a  liaison  officer  who  shall  have  the  duty  of 
determining  whether  American  enterprise  in  such 
country  or  area  is  being  discriminated  against  in  the 
provision  of  such  assistance  and  of  reporting  any  such 
discrimination  to  the  Administrator; 

“  (2)  provide  for  the- withholding  of  assistance  under 
this  title  from  any  cartel,  syndicate,  organization,  or 
group  in  any  participating  country  if  such  cartel,  syndi¬ 
cate,  organization,  or  group  has  caused  American  enter¬ 
prise  in  such  country  to  be  discriminated  against  in  the 
provision  of  such  assistance  ; 

“(3)  provide  for  consultation  with  American  busi¬ 
ness  organizations  or  trade  groups  representing  Amer¬ 
ican  enterprise  in  participating  countries,  prior  to  ap¬ 
proval  of  programs  or  projects  affecting  such  enterprise, 
in  any  case  in  which  business  organizations  or  trade 
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groups  representing  nationals  of  such  countries  have 
been  consulted  in  the  planning  of  such  programs  or 
projects. 

“(g)  Commodities  and  materials  procured  under  this 
title  in  the  United  States  for  consumption  or  use  in  over¬ 
seas  dependent  areas  of  participating  countries  shall  to  the 
greatest  extent  practicable  he  transported  from  the  United 
States  directly  to  such  areas.” 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  section  as  follows : 

“Sec.  13.  Section  118  is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  of  the  second  sentence  thereof  the 
following:  ‘or  (3)  such  country,  or  a  major  political  subdi¬ 
vision  or  dependent  area  thereof,  is  discriminating  in  the 
distribution  of  commodities  or  materials  provided  as  assist¬ 
ance  under  this  title  on  grounds  of  race  or  religion.’  ” 
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elemental  sense  of  human  decency.  The 
rechaction  of  the  Dutch  ultimatum  to  24 
hourk was  in  simple,  human  terms,  in  effect, 
a  demand  that  the  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Republic  get  out  of  a  sickbed  in  Kaliwrang, 
where  th£\Committee  of  Good  Offices  was  in 
session,  tra’Vel  in  the  evening  over  a  difficult, 
partly  moumainous  road  to  the  Republican 
capital,  conv^e  his  Cabinet  and  parlia¬ 
mentary  working  committee,  and  have  an 
unconditional  surrender  on  all  main  points 
of  differences  in  Dutch  hands  in  Batavia  by 
10  o’clock  next  morning.  The  first  that  the 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Committee  of  Good. Offices  at  Kaliwrang 
knew  of  the  attack  was  when  they  saw  the 
bombs  falling  on  the  capitol  of  the  Republic 
ol^  Indonesia.  The  Committee  was  at  that 
time  denied  facilities  to  notify  the  Security 
Council  for  an  emergency  meeting. 

The  heroic  heights  of  the  historic  tradi¬ 
tions  of  liberty  and  honor  and  the  noble 
heights  of  the  humane  spirit  of  the  Dutch 
people  over  the  centuries  will  forever  measure 
the  depths  to  which  some  responsible  Dutch 
officials  dragged  down  the  good  name  of  a 
great  people.  The  people  of  the  Netherlands 
will  yet  repudiate  these  officials  who  mis¬ 
represented  their  noble  name  before  the 
world.  The  peoples  of  the  western  European 
democracies  will  repudiate  the  votes  of  their 
governments  in  the  Security  Council  which 
supported  for  a  time  the  crushing  of  the 
Republic  of  Indonesia  and  buried  for  a  time 
the  principles  and  procedures  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations.  The  ghosts  of  Ethi¬ 
opia  and  Manchuria  from  the  tomb  of  the 
old  League  of  Nations  haunt  today  the 
chambers  of  the  United  Nations.  The  As¬ 
sembly  of  the  United  Nations  will  yet  call 
to  the  judgment  bar  of  mankind  all  those 
who,  with  force  of  arms,  defy  the  orders  of 
the  United  Nations  to  cease  fire  and  resume 
the  procedures  of  peace.  The  United  Na¬ 
tions,  in  the  face  of  a  threat  to  the  peace  of 
the  world,  cannot  by  drift  or  default,  escape 
the  obligations  of  its  great  Charter  which 
holds  that  nations  with  dependent  territories 
are  accountable  to  the  world  community. 

The  officials  of  the  Netherlands  Govern¬ 
ment  disregarded  the  United  Nations  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Good  Offices,  broke  the  Renville 
agreement,  violated  the  Security  Council 
resolution  of  August  1,  1947,  attacked  with¬ 
out  United  Nations,  because  all  these,  in  ful¬ 
fillment  of  international  obligations,  stood 
across  the  road  of  an  unwarranted  attack 
on  the  Government  of  the  Republic  in  the 
islands  where  cross  the  roads  of  freedom  and 
peace  in  the  world. 

This  violation  of  the  United  Nations  order 
stands  out  in  the  perspective  of  two  attacks. 
The  Communists  failed  to  break  the  staunch 
ranks  of  the  moderate  Republican  Govern¬ 
ment.  Taking  advantage  of  the  Dutch  re¬ 
jections,  delays,  and  broken  negotiations, 
the  Communists  sought  to  undermine  and 
overthrow  the  Republican  Government. 
Word  came  from  Moeso,  a  Moscow-trained 
Indonesian,  for  the  Conynunist  uprising 
against  the  moderate  Republican  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  Republican.- Government,  with¬ 
out  outside  aid,  crushed  the  Communist  re¬ 
volt.  / 

The  Dutch  failed’ by  rejection  of  neutral 
proposals,  delays,  broken  negotiations,  eco¬ 
nomic  strangulation,  and  political  frag¬ 
mentation,  toyfireak  down  the  moderate  but 
staunch  Republican  Government  as  it  tried 
to  hold  the  line  for  the  principles  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  Word  came 
from  The  Hague  for  a  sudden  attack  against 
the  Republican  Government.  The  Republic 
was  /flushed  in  the  field  but  will  rise  again 
iny<he  power  of  the  moral  opinion  of  man- 
ifnd. 


Indonesian 


XIX.  THE  RENVILLE  AGREEMENT  AND  THE  OBLIGA¬ 
TIONS  OP  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

The  procedures  of  the  United  Nations  and 
the  principles  of  the  Linggadjati  and  Ren¬ 
ville  agreements  will  rise  again  in  this  des¬ 
perate  but  still  hopeful  world,  which,  under 
God,  is  patiently  in  the  making. 

Word  from  The  Hague  indicates  that  the 
Netherlands  Government  is  at  long  last  con¬ 
sidering  the  resumption  of  negotiations.  It 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  United  Nations 
to  make  sure  that  in  such  negotiations  the 
President  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Re¬ 
public  and  their  associates  are  restored  to 
their  capital  and  have  equal  freedom  of 
negotiations  under  the  auspices  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  principles  and  the  procedures  of 
the  United  Nations  Committee  on  Indonesia. 

The  Vandenberg  amendment  to  the  ECA 
bill  proposes  to  tie  the  ECA  to  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  by  incorporating  in 
this  amendment  section  5  of  article  2  of 
the  Charter  which  provides  that:  “All  mem¬ 
bers  shall  give  the  United  Nations  every  as¬ 
sistance  in  any  action  it  takes  in  accordance 
with  the  present  Charter,  and  shall  refrain 
from  giving  assistance  to  any  state  against 
which  the  United  Nations  is  taking  preven¬ 
tative  or  enforcement  action.”  We  thus,  as 
far  as  possible,  keep  our  procedures  within  f 
the  framework  of  the  United  Nations  in  the' 
exact  language  of  the  Charter.  S’his  amend¬ 
ment  .  will  serve  to  support  and  strengthen 
the  United  Nations  in  its  heavy  responsibility 
in  dealing  with  the  complex 
question. 

The  Indonesian  story  is  not  a-  one-sided 
story,  all  black  or  all  white  on;  either  side. 
Though  the  Indonesian  story  h#is  its  hopeful 
lights  and  tragic  shadows  on  both  sides,  it  is 
yet  written  in  the  record'  of  the  United 
Nations  that  it  has  been  .thainly  the  Dutch 
representatives  who  have  delayed  and  delayed 
in  the  negotiations,  rejected  and  rejected  sug¬ 
gestions  made  by  representatives  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  defied  and  defied  orders 
of  the  Security  Cotincil.  It  is  our  faith  that 
increasingly  large  groups  of  forward-looking 
and  humane  people  of  the  Netherlands,  with 
its  noble  and  heroic  traditions,  are  yearning 
for  an  early'  and  fair  settlement  of  this  in¬ 
creasingly  tragic  and  "destructive  dispute. 
We  look,  to  both  Governments  now  to  follow 
through  in  good  faith  for  a  decent  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  prcedures  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions.  In  case  the  Kingdom  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands  and  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  fail  to 
fulfill  the  hopeful  promises  within  a  reason¬ 
able  time,  it  is  the  sense  of  a  large  body  in 
the  United  States  Senate  that  the  Security 
Council  should  so  report  to  the  world,  and 
that  the  American  representative  should, 
along  with  his  colleagues  in  the  Security 
Council,  take  the  lead  for  the  adoption  of 
enforcement  procedures. 

The  adoption  of  enforcement  procedures 
by  the  Security  Council  in  accordance  with 
this  amendment,  expressed  in  the  identical 
language  of  the  Charter,  would  then  obli¬ 
gate  the  United  States  and  other  member 
nations  to  withdraw  any  assistance  from  a 
government  against  which  the  measures  of 
enforcement  were  proceeding.  In  this  way 
there  would  be  brought  to  bear  against  a 
defiant  member  nation  not  the  unilateral 
action  of  one  nation  but  the  united  action 
of  all  nations  in  the  United  Nations'.  If  any 
colonial  power,  in  the  face  of  the  moral 
opinion  of  the  world,  should  veto  the  reso¬ 
lution  for  enforcement  procedures,  then 
both  the  nation  which  defies  and  the  na¬ 
tion  which  vetoes  should  be  brought  to  the 
moral  judgment  bar  of  that  great  forum  of 
world  opinion,  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations.  If  it  should  develop  that 
the  present  fair  words  should  become  a  cover 
for  more  delay,  rejection,  and  defiance,  and 


if  the  United  Nations  fails  after  the  exhausj 
tion  of  its  procedures  to  secure  compliant 
we  believe  the  Administrator  of  the  RCA 
would  be  in  moral  position  to  use  his  ej(e cu- 
tive  power  with  regard  to  ECA  funds  ii/a,  way 
made  appropriate  by  such  failures. , 

Senator  Brewster  has  performed/ a  public 
service  in  bringing  the  Indonesian  question 
to  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  am  strongly  in 
favor  of  his  position  but  do  hot  consider 
this  the  proper  time  for  his  amendment.  It 
now  appears,  on  the  assurances  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State,  that  representatives  of  the 
two  governments  are  to  resume  negotiations 
at  an  early  date. 

At  the  time  of  the  shameful  attack  by  the 
Netherlands  on  the  Republic  of  Indonesia, 
in  violation  both  of  the  Renville  agreement 
and  the  cease-fire  order  August  1,  1947,  and 
the  subsequent  defiance  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  I  thought  that  ECA  aid  should  have 
been  cut  off,  not  only  to  the  East  Indies,  but 
to  the  Kjngdom  of  the  Netherlands. 

Sincarrhe  ECA  aid.  was  not  cut  off  to  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  during  the  pe¬ 
riod/of  Dutch  defiance,  it  is  not  now  ap¬ 
propriate  to  cut  off  such  aid  when  this  de¬ 
fiance  seems  to  be  coming  to  an  end  and 
/negotiations  between  the  two  governments 
are  in  the  process  of  being  resumed.  Now 
that  the  officials  at  whose  instance  this  most 
reprehensible  attack  was  made  are  being 
replaced  by  men  of  more  understanding  and 
good  will,  the  timing  of  the  amendment 
might  have  consequences  that  would  not  now 
best  serve  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  in¬ 
tended.  Furthermore,  we  have  time  to  con¬ 
sider,  for  all  practical  purposes,  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  this  amendment  after  the  nego¬ 
tiating  officials  have  had  time  ta»  prove  the 
real  intent  and  substance  of  the  fair  assur¬ 
ances  now  given  in  press  dispatches  from  the 
Netherlands  and  from  Indonesia.  In  the 
present  circumstances  we  should  trust  the 
good  faith  of  these  dispatches.  In  case  our 
faith  in  their  good  faith  proves  to  be  un¬ 
justified,  we  have  time  in  the  later  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  appropriation  for  ECA  to  effec¬ 
tuate  the  intent  of  this  amendment  without 
now  appearing  to  doubt  the  good  faith  of 
these  latest  assurances. 

In  this  complex  situation  in  which  so 
much  depends  on  good  faith,  let  us  build  on 
good  faith  and  fair  hopes  wherever  we  can 
find  them.  The  Secretary  of  State  has  ex¬ 
pressed  his  confidence  in  the  good  faith  of 
the  present  assurances  and  his  hope  for  the 
real  resumption  of  negotiations  for  a  peace¬ 
ful  settlement  of  this  protracted  and  tragic 
dispute.  In  -the  light  of  developments,  we 
calx  return  to  the  purpose  of  the  Brewster 
amendment  with  more  timeliness  and  no 
less  effectiveness. 

By  tire  blood  of  the  sons  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  by'the  blood  of  the  sons  of  Indonesia 
who  struggled  and  died  in  the  heroic  Dutch 
undergrounckffor  the  freedom  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  by  the ’  proclamations  of  the  beloved 
Queen  and  the  "'qommitments  of  the  Minis¬ 
ters  of  the  Netherlands,  by  the  struggles  and 
brave  hopes  of  the' Republic,  by  the  national 
aspirations  of  the  people  of  Indonesia,  and 
by  the  needs  of  the  world  and  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  Security  Council,  the  truce  must 
be  restored  and  the  political  principles  must 
be  fulfilled  in  the  freedom,  independence, 
and  cooperation  of  these  two’" great  peoples  in 
one  of  the  great  commonweallbs  of  free  and 
equal  nations  of  our  modern  wo^d. 

A.  Larger  destiny 

In  the  restoration  of  the  peace  and  the 
Renville  principles,  the  people  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  the  people  of  the  Republic,  and  all  the 
people  of  Indonesia  have,  under  God,  a 
rendezvous  with  a  larger  destiny  of  creative 
cooperation  in  a  time  and  in  a  world  in  need,. 
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of  the  beet  which  these  historic  peoples  can 
give  together.  May  they  not  fall  mankind 
in  this  desperate  hour.  Rather  may  they 
rise  to  the  responsibility  of  their  power  and 
the  opportunity  for  thetr  greatness  to  give 
fresh  hopes  of  food  and  freedom  to  the  hun¬ 
gry  and  fearful  people  of  the  earth  who, 
looking  to  the  east,  would  lift  their  eyes  in 
prayer  toward  the  morning  of  their  hopes- tqr 
*  freer-and  fairer-world.  -  . — ' " 

EXTENSION  OP  EUROPEAN  RECOVERY 
PROGRAM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  (S.  1209)  to  amend  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President - 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Texas. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  want  to  say  just 
a  word  to  all  Senators.  We  are  very 
anxious  to  speed  along  the  pending  bill 
and  dispose  of  amendments  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  We  hope  Senators  will  re¬ 
main  on  the  floor  as  far  as  possible  to¬ 
day,  so  that  we  can  get  action  on  amend¬ 
ments  that  are  pending,  of  which  there 
is  a  large  number,  many  of  them  of 
small  import,  but  still  the  amendments 
are  here.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  vote 
immediately  on  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment. 

v  The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  agreeing  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender], 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and 
the  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez], 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
O’Mahoney]  are  absent  on  official  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Downey]  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Wagner]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gil¬ 
lette],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Humphrey],  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  are  absent  on 
public  business. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Graham]  is  absent  because  of 
illness. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mur¬ 
ray],  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Neely],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Pepper],  and  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Thomas],  are  absent  on  official 
business  at  the  White  House,  and  if  pres¬ 
ent  would  vote  “nay”  on  this  amend¬ 
ment. 

I  announce  further  that  if  present  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gillette],  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Graham],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Humphrey],  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  O’Mahoney],  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Wagner] 
would  vote  “nay”  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Brewster]  is  absent  on  official  State 
business,  and  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smith]  who  is 
absent  because  of  illness.  If  present  and 


voting,  the  Senator  from  Maine  would 
vote  “yea,”  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Capehart]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Martin]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Bridges]  is  absent  because  of  ill¬ 
ness  in  his  family. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  22, 


nays  56,  as  follows: 

Bricker 

YEAS— 22 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Mundt 

Butler 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Taft 

Cordon 

Kem 

Taylor 

Eastland 

Langer 

Wherry 

Ecton 

Long 

Williams 

Ellender 

McClellan 

Young 

Frear 

Malone 

Jenner 

Millikin 

Aiken 

NAYS— 56 

Holland 

Morse 

Anderson 

Hunt 

Myers 

Baldwin 

Ives 

O’Conor 

Cain 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Reed 

Chapman 

Kefauver 

Robertson 

Connally 

Kerr 

Saltonstall 

Donnell 

Kilgore 

Schoeppel 

Douglas 

.Knowland 

Smith,  Maine 

Ferguson 

i Lodge 

Sparkman 

Flanders 

1  Lucas 

Stennis 

Fulbrlght 

McCarran 

Thomas,  Okla. 

George 

McCarthy 

Thye 

Green 

McFarland 

Tobey 

Gurney 

McGrath 

Tydings 

Hayden 

McKellar 

Vandenberg 

Hendrickson 

McMahon 

Watkins 

Hlckenlooper 

Magnuson 

Wiley 

Hill 

Maybank 

Withers 

Hoey 

Miller 

NOT  VOTING— 

•18 

Brewster 

Gillette 

O’Mahoney 

Bridges 

Graham 

Pepper 

Byrd 

Humphrey 

Russell 

Capehart 

Martin 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Chavez 

Murray 

Thomas,  Utah 

Downey 

Neely 

Wagner 

So  Mr.  Ellender’s  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  which 
I  offer. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  7,  be- 
for  the  period  in  line  24,  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  a  comma  and  the  following:  “and 
by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  thereof  a  comma  and  the  follow¬ 
ing:  ‘but  such  special  account  shall  not 
be  used  for  administrative  expenditures 
of  the  government  of  such  country  or 
for  payment  of  interest  on  or  retirement 
of  the  national  debt  of  such  country.’  ” 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  desire  to  discuss  this  amendment  at 
length  for  the  reason  that  it  was  dis¬ 
cussed  by  me  Saturday,  as  well  as  yes¬ 
terday.  The  amendment  speaks  for  it¬ 
self.  Its  purpose  is  to  prevent  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  from  using  any  portion  of 
the  counterpart  funds  to  retire  the  na¬ 
tional  debts,  or  to  pay  the  interest  there¬ 
on,  or  to  pay  the  administrative  expend¬ 
itures  of  the  governments  of  the  bene¬ 
ficiary  countries. 

As  I  pointed  out  during  the  debate, 
of  the  $1,171,000,000  which  has  been 
placed  to  March  1949  in  the  counterpart 
fund,  represented  by  deposits  in  the  var¬ 
ious  banks  of  the  beneficiary  countries, 
$672,000,000  has  been  withdrawn.-  -0f 


that  amount,  $539,200,00  has  been  used 
to  retire  debts. 

In  Austria  $85,000,000  were  used  from 
the  counterpart  funds  to  retire  national 
debts  of  that  country. 

In  France  $102,000,000  of  counterpart 
funds  were  used  to  reduce  their  national 
debt. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  the  sum  of 
$330,000,000  of  counterpart  funds  were 
used  for  reduction  of  the  national  debt. 

In  Norway  the  sum  of  $22,200,000  of 
counterpart  funds  were  so  used. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Was  any  part  of 
that  money  used  to  reduce  the  debts  of 
any  of  these  countries  owed  to  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Insofar  as  I  have 
been  able  to  ascertain,  no  part  of  it 
was  used  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President - 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  What  troubles  me  about 
the  amendment  is  that  in  certain  cases 
representatives  of  the  ECA  have  made 
agreements  with  these  countries  for  the 
calendar  year  1949.  I  do  not  like  to  go 
to  the  extent  of  repudiating  such  agree¬ 
ments.  I  entirely  agree  with  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  policy  as  it  would  apply  to  the 
future. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  My  amendment  ap¬ 
plies  only  to  future  appropriations.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  testimony  presented  to 
the  committee  by  Mr.  Hoffman,  a  total  of 
$4,000,000,000  in  counterpart  funds  will 
be  established  under  the  previous  appro¬ 
priation,  and  he  stated  that  only  $672,- 
000,000  had  been  withdrawn  to  date. 
That  leaves  more  than  $3,250,000,000  of 
counterpart  funds  which  would  not  be 
affected  by  my  amendment.  The  Ad¬ 
ministrator  ought  to  be  able  to  carry 
out  any  commitments  he  has  made  with 
that  huge  sum  of  money. 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  obligations  entered 
into,  I  think,  apply  to  the  entire  calendar 
year  1949.  In  the  case  of  France,  for 
instance,  the  French  budget  hag  been 
balanced  by  agreement  on  our  part  that 
during  the  calendar  year  1949  they  may 
take  some  part  of  the  counterpart  fund 
to  help  them  balance  their  budget.  I  do 
not  like  to  go  back  on  that  agreement.  I 
agree  with  the  principle  the  Senator 
seeks  to  put  into  force.  I  think  he  is  en¬ 
tirely  correct.  I  do  not  see  why  from 
now  on  we  should  be  balancing  the  bud¬ 
gets  of  these  countries  or  paying  off  their 
national  debts,  but  I  think  it  would  be 
well  if  the  Senator  could  in  some  way 
except  obligations  already  entered  into. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  willing  to  ac¬ 
cept  any  suggestion  the  Senator  may 
make  along  that  line,  although  I  do  not 
think  my  amendment  would  affect  any 
commitments  previously  made.  My  ob¬ 
ject  is  to  affect  only  the  appropriations 
which  are  to  be  made  under  the  pending 
authorization.  I  am  not  seeking  to  in¬ 
clude  the  past  appropriation. 


1949 
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Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  am  very 
much  inclined  to  support  the  Senator’s 
amendment,  but  I  agree  with  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Ohio  that  if  under  existing  law 
ECA  has  made  any  firm  commitments, 
we  probably  are  morally  and  perhaps 
legally  bound,  if  there  is  such  a  term  in 
this  program,  to  accommodate  those 
commitments.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
could  modify  his  amendment  by  recog¬ 
nizing  the  exemption  of  agreements 
which  were  made,  let  us  say,  by  March 
1  last,  or  April  1,  providing  that  any 
agreement  made  prior  to  such  date 
would  not  be  affected. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  willing  to 
modify  my  amendment  to  that  extent. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa 
is  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations,  and  I  am  not.  I  have 
no  knowledge  of  such  commitments  and 
agreements.  The  hearings  are  silent  in 
that  regard.  I  will  gladly  modify  my 
amendment  in  order  to  make  certain  it 
will  apply  only  to  future  appropriations 
or  to  a  specific  date,  say  April  1,  1949. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion.  ,  ; 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  wish  to  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  that  I  am 
in  sympathy  with  what  I  believe  the 
Senator  wants  to  do  and  proposes  to  do 
by  the  amendment.  My  only  question 
is  along  the  line  raised  by  the  Senator 
from  £>hio  [Mr.  Taft],  that  if  we  have 
existing  commitments  we  should  honor 

them.  ,  ,, 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  suggest  a  modification 
of  the  'amendment.  At  the  end  of  the 
Senator’s  amendment  I  suggest  the  in¬ 
sertion  of  the  words,  “except  as  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  prior  to  April  1,  1949,  may 
have  agreed  to  such  use  during  the  cal¬ 
endar  year  1949.”  _ 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
modify  my  amendment  by  adding  the 
language  suggested  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft]. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  modifies  his  amendment,  which  he 
has  a  right  to  do. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  amendment  as  modified  be  read. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  Mr.  Ellender’s 
amendment,  as  modified,  is  as  follows. 

On  page  7,  before  the  period  in  line  24, 
insert  a  comma  and  the  following:  “and  by 
inserting  before  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
thereof  a  comma  and  the  following:  ‘but 
such  special  account  shall  not  be  used  for 
administrative  expenditures  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  such  country  or  for  payment  of  in¬ 
terest  on  or  retirement  of  the  national  debt 
of  such  country,’  ”  except  as  the  Administra¬ 
tor  prior  to  April  1,  1949,  may  have  agreed  to 
such  use  during  the  calendar  year  1949. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  to 
delete  the  words  “during  the  calendar 
year  1949.” 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  language  as  it  now  appears. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  “Except  as 
the  Administrator  prior  to  April  1,  1949, 
may  have  agreed  to  such  use.” 

Mr.  TAFT.  Yes;  “may  have  agreed 
to  such  use.” 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  accept  that  modi¬ 
fication. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend¬ 
ment  has  been  modified  accordingly. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  gave  very  careful  considera¬ 
tion  to  this  matter.  There  is  involved 
not  only  the  question  of  the  agreements 
which  have  been  made  between  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  and  several  countries,  but 
there  is  also  involved  the  very  important 
question  of  the  employment  of  the  money 
in  a  campaign  against  inflation.  None 
of  us  like  to  have  our  money  go  for  the 
purposes,  suggested  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  but  it  is  going  to  go  for  some 
purpose  when  the  bill  is  put  into  opera¬ 
tion. 

The  amendment,  Mr.  President,  would 
in  the  future  prevent  any  arrangements 
of  this  kind.  They  might  be  in  some  in¬ 
stances  of  the  highest  value,  of  the  high¬ 
est  consideration.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  a  matter  which  should  be  left  to 
the  Administrator,  because  he  has  a  wide 
field  of  operation,  and  he  has  to  use  one 
employment  for  this  purpose  and  an¬ 
other  employment  for  that  purpose.  The 
committee  considered  this  matter  very 
carefully  and  rejected  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  My  only  point  is  this:  We 
have  sent  these  countries  a  large  amount 
of  food.  The  government  gets  the  food 
for  nothing  from  us.  The  government 
then  turns  around  and  sells  it  to - 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  No;  it  pays  in  coun¬ 
terpart  funds. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  mean  we  receive  no  dol¬ 
lars  for  it. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  No. 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  government  then 
turns  around  and  sells  the  food  to  its 
citizens,  and  collects  cash,  which  is  a  free 
gift  to  that  government  so  far  as  it  is 
concerned,  in  these  counterpart  funds. 
To  provide  that  at  least  25  percent  of 
those  funds  shall  not  be  used  for  the 
ordinary  expenses  of  the  government  or 
the  payment  of  its  debts,  but  shall  be 
preserved  so  that  we  can  later  use  that 
money  to  buy  strategic  materials  in  that 
country,  is,  I  think,  certainly  a  very  mild 
limitation.  They  can  use  the  other  75 
percent,  which  is  a  free  gift,  gratis,  for 
nothing,  to  enable  them  to  balance  their 
budgets.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that 
when  we  insist  on  25  percent  for  our  own 
use  we  are  being  in  any  way  unreason¬ 
able.  In  effect,  it  is  tantamount  to  say¬ 
ing  that  we  are  giving  75  percent  of  all 
this  stuff  free,  but  25  percent  has  to  be 
paid  for  sooner  or  later.  I  cannot  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  would  be  a  serious  embar¬ 
rassment  in  any  way  to  the  Adminis- 

trator.  , 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  the 
foreign  countries  do  pay  us  for  all  the 
stuff  we  send  them.  They  do  not  pay  us 


dollars,  but  they  pay  us  in  what  is  called 
the  counterpart  funds,  with  which  the 
Senator,  of  course,  is  fully  familiar. 

Mr.  TAFT.  If  they  use  it  to  pay  their 
own  debts  they  do  not  pay  us. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Does  this  cover  the 
25  percent  only? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No.  It  applies  to 
all  counterpart  funds  which  may  be 
established  under  the  pending  authori¬ 
zation. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  That  is  what  I  have 
in  mind. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  other  words,  my 
amendment  prevents - - 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  This  amendment  I 
have  in  my  hand,  amendment  E? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  amendment 
would  prevent  the  use  of  any  portion  of 
the  counterpart  funds,  to  pay  the  na¬ 
tional  debts,  and  interest  thereon,  and 
the  administrative  expenses  of  any  bene¬ 
ficiary  country. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio - 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  was  mis¬ 
taken.  I  confused  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment  with  the  previous  amendment. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  other  amend¬ 
ment  was  defeated. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  may  state  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  that 
the  amendment  which  was  just  defeated 
provided  that  not  less  than  25  percent 
of  the  counterpart  funds,  shall  be  used 
to  purchase  strategic  materials  for  our 
account.  It  did  not  relate  to  debt  retire¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  It  was  limited  to 
strategic  materials.  There  is  in  the  bill 
another  clause  dealing  with  strategic 
materials  which  was  very  carefully  pre¬ 
pared.  The  Senator  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  [Mr.  Lodge]  took  a  special  interest 
in  it,  and  will  no  doubt  discuss  it  when 
it  shall  be  reached. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  discussed  it  yesterday. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  discussed  it  yesterday  and 
may  probably  do  so  again.  So  Senators 
need  not  worry  about  strategic  materials. 
They  are  cared  for.  They  have  been 
cared  for,  not  in  hasty  debate  on  the 
floor,  during  which  Senators  frequently 
make  errors  in  a  general  way,  but  have 
been  given  careful  consideration  in  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

The  adoption  of  the  amendment  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  will 
simply  complicate  the  operations  of  the 
Administrator  in  administering  the  act. 
I  hope  very  much  that  the  Senate  will 
defeat  the  amendment,  because  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  is  a  prudent  and  a  wise  man. 
He  has  a  grasp  of  this  situation  such  as 
none  of  us  can  acquire.  I  very  much 
hope  that  the  amendment  will  not  be 
adopted. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  let¬ 
tered  E,  as  modified,  offered  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender] . 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  On  this  amendment, 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
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Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senate  votes  on  the  amendment,  I 
wish  to  say  a  few  words.  The  purposes 
of  the  ECA  Act  will  be  found  on  page  2, 
title  1  thereof.  Among  the  purposes,  as 
they  are  stated  in  order,  are: 

(1)  Promoting  industrial  and  agricultural 
production  in  the  participating  countries: 

(2)  Furthering  the  restoration  or  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  soundness  of  European  cur¬ 
rencies,  production,  and  finances;  and 

(3)  Facilitating  and  stimulating  the  growth 
of  international  trade — 

And  so  forth.  Mr.  President,  if  we  had 
put  first  things  first  we  would  have 
placed  No.  2  in  the  first  place,  because 
basically  there  cannot  be  any  recovery 
in  Europe  unless  the  soundness  of  the 
currency  of  the  participating  countries 
is  maintained,  and  unless  they  have  bal¬ 
anced  budgets,  or  budgets  at  least  that 
can  be  brought  into  balance,  and  unless 
theif  fiscal  affair's  are  properly  cared  for. 

That  is  in  the  basic  act.  Undoubtedly 
it  was  the  primary  purpose  of  the  act  to 
bring  about  the  recovery  of  western  Eu¬ 
rope.  Not  only  is  that  provision  in  the 
basic  act,  but  when  we  came  to  the  coun¬ 
terpart  fund  we  intentionally  permitted 
the  placing  of  currencies  paid  on  account 
of  anything  furnished  to  European  coun¬ 
tries  in  the  so-called  counterpart  fund. 
That  was  not  to  be  our  money.  Only  5 
percent  of  it  now,  by  agreement,  is  used 
for  our  benefit.  The  total  deposit  is  for 
1  the  benefit  of  the  countries  participating 
in  the  Marshall  plan  program.  That  was 
a  double  generosity  upon  our  part,  so  to 
speak. 

We  could  have  saved  ourselves  a  great 
deal  of  money  had  we  set  up  a  revolving 
fund  of  $5,000,000,000,  and  pledged  the 
Congress  to  maintain  the  integrity  of 
that  fund,  and  to  convert  the  currencies 
of  all  the  countries  in  that  fund  into  dol¬ 
lars  for  use  again  by  the  various  coun¬ 
tries.  Obviously  we  could  have  got  by 
with  a  program  of  about  $5,000,000,000, 
plus  the  annual  appropriations  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  integrity  of  the  fund;  but  we 
did  not  do  that.  That  would  have  slowed 
down  the  process  of  European  recovery. 
I  think  it  would  have  taken  a  much  long¬ 
er  time,  and  the  revolving  fund  alone 
might  have  been  inadequate  to  have 
brought  about  recovery.  We  said  to 
those  countries,  “You  may  establish  this 
counterpart  fund,”  and  under  the  law 
which  we  then  wrote  we  said  we  would 
exercise  only  this  control  over  it.  In 
effect  we  said,  “We  will  countersign  the 
check,  to  see  that  it  goes  for  constructive 
purposes.”  Manifestly  we  cannot  say 
that  this  is  not  for  a  constructive  pur¬ 
pose,  when  it  is  directly  for  the  purpose 
of  aiding  and  assisting  and  bringing 
about  the  soundness  of  the  budgets  and 
finances  of  the  western  European  coun¬ 
tries.  With  respect  to  the  counterpart 
fund  itself  we  enumerated  this  purpose: 

For  the  purpose  of  internal  monetary  and 
financial  stabilization,  for  the  stimulation  of 
productive  capacity  and  the  exploration  for 
and  development  of  new  sources  of  wealth — 

And  so  forth.  That  is  a  specific  pur¬ 
pose.  We  said  that  the  participating 
countries  would  be  privileged  to  use  the 
money  for  that  specific  purpose,  that  is, 
to  draw  on  the  counterpart  fund  for  that 
purpose.  This  amendment  limits  and 


changes  the  entire  philosophy. '  It  seems 
to  me  that  it  changes  it  to  the  detriment 
of  the  purposes  which  we  had  in  mind. 

When  it  comes  to  the  appropriation 
for  the  next  fiscal  year,  1951,  we  may  well 
say  that  that  is  to  be  a  revolving  fund 
for  that  year  and  the  following  year,  the 
last  year  of  the  program,  and  that  we 
will  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  fund; 
but  we  would  not  then,  I  hope,  claim  that 
the  fund  belonged  to  us  as  an  asset  which 
we  might  take  over.  Much  as  I  stand 
for  economy,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would 
be  short-sighted  economy  to  launch  a 
program  such  as  the  Marshall  plan  and 
then  limit  the  use  of  local  currencies 
that  were  exacted  by  the  respective  gov¬ 
ernments,  and  which  have  been  placed 
in  the  counterpart  fund.  We  would  cer¬ 
tainly  cut  our  entire  contribution  to 
European  recovery  in  half. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Georgia,  who  is  so  well  acquainted 
with  finance  and  business.  He  states 
the  case  exactly.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  basis  of  all  recovery  is  a  sound  finan¬ 
cial  system.  That  is  why  we  have 
adopted  this  plan.  We  have  allocated 
the  money  to  particular  countries,  and 
they  are  the  ones  which  will  expend  the 
counterpart  fund.  If  we  do  not  allow 
them  to  exercise  any  discretion  or  judg¬ 
ment,  we  shall  not  be  carrying  out  the 
original  purposes  of  the  ECA. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  we  may  have 
an  immediate  vote. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender],  as  modified.  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  and 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Thomas]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Downey]  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Wagner]  are  necessarily  ab¬ 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gil- 
\  lette]  ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Humphrey],  and  the  Senator  from  Geor¬ 
gia  [Mr.  Russell]  are  absent  on  public 
business. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Graham]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

I  announce  further  that  if  present  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gillette],  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Graham],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Humphrey],  the  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa  [Mr.  Thomas],  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Wagner]  would 
vote  “nay”  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Brewster] 
is  absent  on  official  State  business,  and  is 
paired  with  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Smith],  who  is  absent  because  of 
illness.  If  present  and  voting  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Maine  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  would  vote 
“nay.” 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Martin]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 


The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Bridges]  is  absent  because  of  illness  in 
his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Reed] 
is  detained  on  official  business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  27, 
nays  55,  as  follows: 

YEAS— -27 


Butler 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Schoeppel 

Cordon 

Kem 

Stennls 

Donnell 

Langer 

Taft 

Ellender 

Long 

Taylor 

Ferguson 

McCarthy 

Tobey 

Frear 

McClellan 

Watkins 

Hickenlooper 

Malone 

Wherry 

Jenner 

MUllkln 

Williams 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Mundt 

NAYS— 55 

Young 

Aiken 

Hoey 

Morse 

Anderson 

Holland 

Murray 

Baldwin 

Hunt 

Myers 

Brlcker 

Ives 

Neely 

Cain  ^ 

Johnson,  Tex. 

O’Conor 

Chapman 

Kefauver 

O’Mahoney 

Chavez 

Kerr 

Pepper 

Conn  ally 

Kilgore 

Robertson 

Douglas 

Knowland 

Saltonstall 

Eastland 

Lodge 

Smith,  Maine 

Ecton 

Lucas 

Sparkman 

Flanders 

McCarran 

Thomas,  Utah 

Fulbrlght 

McFarland 

Thye 

George 

McGrath 

Tydings 

Green 

McKellar 

Vandenberg 

Gurney 

McMahon 

Wiley 

Hayden 

Magnuson 

Withers 

Hendrickson 

Maybank 

Hill 

Miller 

NOT  VOTING— 

14 

Brewster 

Gillette 

Russell 

Bridges 

Graham 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Byrd 

Humphrey 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Capehart 

Martin 

Wagner 

Downey 

Reed 

So  Mr.  Ellender’s  amendment  “E”  as 
modified,  was  rejected. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  “B,”  dated  March  9, 
1949.  I  offer  it,  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  4,  line 
22,  it  is  proposed  to  .insert  the  following: 

(b)  So  much  of  section  112  (d)  of  such 
act  as  precedes  paragraph  (1)  thereof  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“(d)  The  term  'surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modity’  as  used  in  this  section  is  defined  as 
any  agricultural  commodity,  or  product 
thereof,  produced  in  the  United  States  which 
is  in  excess  of  domestic  requirements.  Any 
agricultural  commodity,  or  product  thereof, 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  excess  of  domestic 
requirements  (A)  if  so  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  or  (B)  if,  in  the 
case  of  an  agricultural  commodity,  such 
commodity  is  selling  at  less  than  its  parity 
or  comparable  price,  or  (C)  if,  in  the  case 
of  a  product  of  an  agricultural  commodity, 
such  product  is  selling  at  less  than  a  price 
sufficient  to  reflect  to  producers  of  such  com¬ 
modity  the  parity  or  comparable  price  of 
such  commodity.  The  comparable  price  for 
any  agricultural  commodity  shall  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
used  in  lieu  of  its  parity  price  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  subsection  if  the  production  or 
consumption  of  such  commodity  has  so 
changed  in  extent  or  character  since  the  base 
period  as  to  result  in  a  price  out  of  line  with 
parity  prices  for  the  basic  commodities  cot¬ 
ton,  wheat,  corn,  tobacco,  rice,  and  peanuts. 
In  providing  for  the  procurement  of  any  such 
surplus  agricultural  commodity  for  transfer 
to  any  participating  country  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  such  country,  the 
Administrator  shall,  insofar  as  practicable 
and  where  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
of  this  title,  give  effect  to  the  following:.” 
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On  page  4,  in  line  23,  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  “(b)  ”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
“(c).”  \ 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  the  ne¬ 
cessity  for  such  an  amendment  as  this 
is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  EiCA, 
during  the  last  year,  spent  $618,000,000 
for  food  purchases  abroad,  at  a  time 
when  our  own  country  was  producing 
huge  surpluses  of  grain  and  cotton,  and 
at  a  time  when  the  Federal  Government 
was  allocating  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  to  support  farm  prices  domesti¬ 
cally.  Of  course,  not  all  the  $618,000,- 
000  total  was  expended  on  foods  which 
are  grown  in  th@kUnited  States. 

My  amendment  would  not  affect  future 
purchases  of  such  commodities  by  EC  A. 
It  would,  however,  present  repetition  of 
the  vast  wheat-buying  program  which 
ECA  financed  in  Canada  last  year. 

Testimony  before  the  Senate  Agricul¬ 
ture  Committee  in  February  revealed 
that  ECA  spent  $354,000,000  for  Canadian 
wheat  and  flour  last  year,  a  year  in 
which  the  United  States  produced  the 
second  largest  wheat  crop  in  its  history, 
and  at  a  time  when  this  commodity  had 
been  declared -surplus  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

The  last  Congress  apparently  thought 
it  had  written  into  ECA  legislation  safe¬ 
guards  against  transactions  of  this  na¬ 
ture.  It  Specifically  prohibited  offshore 
purchases  of  commodities  which  had 
been  declared  surplus  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  Administrators  of  ECA 
discovered  a  loophole,  however.  They 
decided  that  United  States  transporta¬ 
tion  and  loading  facilities  were  over¬ 
taxed,  and  that  it  would  have  been  im¬ 
possible  to  ship  from  this  country  what 
they  had  already  programed  in  the  way 
of  wheat,  plus  the  equivalent  of  what 
was  later  shipped  from  Canada.  They 
decided  that,  although  wheat  was  in  sur¬ 
plus  here,  it  was  not  available.  The  tes¬ 
timony  of  Secretary  Brannan  and  Dr. 
Fitzgerald,  of  ECA,  revealed  that  both 
Agriculture  and  ECA  took  this  attitude. 
Both  of  these  gentlemen  admitted  that 
no  actual  survey  had  been  undertaken 
to  determine  whether  additional  United 
States  wheat  might  not  have  been 
shipped.  Both  asserted  that  no  inves¬ 
tigation  had  been  made  to  determine 
whether  Canadian  ports  and  loading 
facilities  might  not  have  been  used  to 
handle  United  States  wheat. 

Frankly,  I  am  very  skeptical  of  the 
contention  that  more  United  States 
wheat  could  not  have  been  shipped. 
Certainly  such  a  finding  should  never 
have  been  made  without  a  more  exten¬ 
sive  study  of  the  problem  than  either 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  or  ECA 
undertook. 

Today  wheat  is  selling  in  the  United 
States  below  the  so-called  parity  price. 
More  than  360,000,000  bushels  of  this 
commodity  are  under  Federal  loans  and 
purchase  agreements.  I  do  not  believe 
there  can  be  any  question  that  had  ECA 
done  all  its  wheat  buying  in  the  domestic 
market  wheat  would  today  be  selling  at 
least  at  parity  levels,  and  there  would 
have  been  no  necessity  to  place  such  huge 
quantities  under  loan,  How  much  the 
Government  will  eventually  lose  on  the 
360,000,000  bushels  which  it  now  seems 


certain  to  acquire  under  the  loan  pro¬ 
gram  only  time  will  tell. 

But  in  the  face  of  a  declining  market 
and  in  the  face  of  another  huge  domestic 
wheat  crop,  the  loss  could  well  mount  to 
$100,000,000  or  more. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  JENNER.  Just  a  moment.  I 
have  but  a  very  short  statement.  When 
I  have  completed  my  presentation  of  it, 
.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  dollars 
which  we  appropriate  for  ECA  and  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture’s  price- 
support  program  come  from  the  same 
source — the  pockets  of  American  taxpay¬ 
ers.  Certainly  it  is  poor  economy  to  per¬ 
mit  ECA  to  expend  its  funds  in  such  a 
way  as  to  increase  the  need  for  additional 
price-support  operations  in  our  domestic 
market.  The  Canadian  wheat  deal, 
while  it  ostensibly  saved  ECA  a  few 
million  dollars,  may  cost  American  tax¬ 
payers  $100,000,000  or  more  in  farm 
price-support  operations. 

With  mountainous  surpluses  of  Amer¬ 
ican  grains  glutting  the  markets  today 
and  with  another  huge  crop  in  prospect, 
farm  price-support  losses  during  the  next 
year  or  two  may  well  mount  into  billions 
of  dollars  if  we  give  ECA  a  free  hand  to 
buy  offshore  those  commodities  which 
we  have  in  abundance  in  the  American 
market. 

The  evasion  of  the  spirit,  and  I  believe 
the  letter  of  the  law,  by  ECA  in  the 
Canadian  wheat  deal  places  upon  us  an 
obligation  to  write  into  new  ECA  legis¬ 
lation  language  which  will  be  plain 
enough  for  bureaucrats  to  understand. 
We  must  spell  out  what  they  may  do  and 
what  they  may  not  do  in  matters  which 
vitally  affect  the  welfare  of  this  Nation 
and  which  involve  expenditures  of  such 
vast  sums  of  money. 

The  amendment  which  I  have  offered 
has  just  one  purpose — to  prevent  ECA 
from  making  further  costly  mistakes 
such  as  the  Canadian  wheat  deal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks  an  editorial 
from  the  Indianapolis  Star  on  this  sub¬ 
ject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mag- 
nuson  in  the  chair) .  Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  NEEDED  ECA  AMENDMENT  \ 

Senator  William  E.  Jenner,  of  Indiana,  is 
absolutely  right  in  one  thing  regarding 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration. 
American  money  should  not  be  used  to  pur¬ 
chase  ECA  goods  ,off  the  shores  of  the  United 
States  when  the  commodities  are  surplus  in 
this  country.  That  simply  is  putting  a  double 
burden  on  the  American  people. 

The  present  ECA  law  provides  there  shall  be 
no  offshore  purchases  of  commodities  de¬ 
clared  surplus  in  the  United  States  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  But  to  date  the 
Department  has  made  no  such  declarations. 
Mr.  Jenner  feels  the  spirit  of  the  law  has 
been  violated  by  recent  ECA  wheat  purchases 
in  Canada  in  the  face  of  a  declining  United 
States  wheat  market.  This  proposed  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  law  would  specifically  require 
that  the  ECA  use  its  American  money  to  buy 
needed  farm  goods  in  the  U.  S.  A.  which  are 
priced  below  parity. 


The  ECA  is  paying  off  in  the  struggle  against 
the  inroads  of  communism.  The  American 
people  are  behind  it.  But  it  is  crazy  to  add 
the  cost  of  Government  support  of  below-par- 
ity  farm  commodities  to  the  burden  ECA  puts 
on  the  American  taxpayer  when  it  is  un¬ 
necessary  to  do  so.  In  helpiflg  Europe  to  its 
feet  let’s  not  deliberately  beat  ourselves  over 
the  head. 

To  use  the  ECA  as  a  dumping  ground  for 
unneeded  American  industrial  and  agricul¬ 
tural  surpluses  would  violate  the  purposes 
of  the  program  and  confirm  Communist 
charges.  But  that  is  not  what  Mr.  Jenner 
proposes.  He  simply  contends  that  when 
there  is  surplus  wkeat  in  this  country  and 
American  money  is  being  used  to  buy  wheat 
for  Europe,  the  ECA  should  buy  our  surplus 
wheat,  not  Canada’s  or  Argentina’s.  Con¬ 
gress  should  swiftly  enact  this  safeguard 
against  the  stupidity  of  some  of  our  bureau¬ 
crats. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  McCarthy  and  Mr.  ANDERSON 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  still  has  the  floor. 
Does  the  Senator  yield,  and  if  so,  to 
whom? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  yield  first  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  two  questions.  First,  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  Senator,  in  what  way  would 
his  amendment  affect  the  right  of  ECA 
to  purchase,  for  example,  foreign  wheat 
or  rye  after  it  has  been  imported  into 
this  country? 

Mi>  JENNER.  The  amendment  would 
simply  say  to  ECA,  using  the  Senator’s 
example,  that  so  long  as  wheat  and  rye 
are  in  surplus  in  this  country,  and  so 
long  as  they  are  selling  below  parity,  the 
ECA  must  purchase  those  crops  in  Amer¬ 
ica  and  must  not  buy  the  Canadian  crops. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  am  afraid  the 
Senator  did  not  understand  my  question. 
What  about  the  Canadian  crop  which 
£as  been  previously  imported  into  this 
country?  Let  us  say  we  have  imported 
three  or  four  or  five  million  bushels  of 
rye.  In  what  way  will  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Indiana  af¬ 
fect  the  right  of  ECA  to  purchase  that 
rye? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  do  not  think  anything 
that  has  been  done  will  be  affected  by 
my  amendment.  It  spells  out  the  policy 
which  I  have  just  stated,  and  it  prohibits 
the  purchase  of  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  or  their  products  so  long  as  they  are 
in  surplus  in  this  country  and  so  long 
as  they  are  selling  below  parity.  The 
Senator  refers  to  rye  which  has  been 
brought  into  this  country  and  intermin¬ 
gled  with  American  rye.  Was  that  the 
Senator’s  question? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  pay  very  close  attention,  and  I  also 
hope  that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson]  will  pay  close  attention. 
I  wonder  in  what  way  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Indiana  will 
affect  the  situation  in  which  we  allowed 
the  importation  of  4,000,000  bushels  of 
Canadian  rye  during  the  past  year.  An¬ 
other  two  or  three  million  bushels  will 
be  coming  in  shortly.  This  rye  has  been 
intermingled  with  five  or  six  or  seven 
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million  bushels  of  American  rye.  At  this 
time  the  farmers  have  in  their  bins  ap¬ 
proximately  10.000,000  bushels  of  rye. 
That  is  particularly  important  to  my 
State  of  Wisconsin,  in  that  we  have  ap¬ 
proximately  5,000  or  6,000  farmers  who 
raise  rye  as  a  cash  crop.  ECA  has  been 
boycotting  a  total  of  approximately  10,- 
000,000  bushels  of  rye  which  is  presently 
in  this  country.  The  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  has  been  boycotting  that 
rye.  It  is  said  that  because  it  is  in  part 
Canadian  rye  and  in  part  American  rye 
they  will  not  buy  it.  The  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  is  the  purchasing 
agent  for  the  Army.  Because  of  the  sit¬ 
uation  existing,  the  Army  has  purchased 
in  Argentina  four  or  five  cargoes  of  rye, 
which  is  a  tremendous  amount.  Because 
of  this  boycott  on  the  part  of  CCC  the 
farmers  in  Wisconsin  and  in  Indiana,  if 
they  want  to  sell  that  commodity,  must 
sell  it  far  below  parity.  Moreover,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  boycott,  the  Army  is  pur¬ 
chasing  rye  outside  this  country. 

I  am  wondering  if  the  Senator’s  amend¬ 
ment  will  not  merely  aggravate  the  sit¬ 
uation  and  make  it  worse.  If  the  Sen¬ 
ator  can  show  me  how  the  amendment 
will  actually  cure  the  situation  and  will 
prevent  a  boycott  of  the  huge  amount  of 
rye  which  is  causing  a  depression  of  the 
market,  I  should  like  to  support  his 
amendment.  But  frankly,  I  think  it  will 
not  cure  the  situation. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  this 
question:  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
farmers  of  Indiana  and  the  farmers  of 
Wisconsin  raise  a  good  grade  of  hard 
rye,  which  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  the 
milling  of  flour,  and  that  the  price  is  far 
below  parity,  and  the  taxpayers  will  pay 
a  great  deal  of  money  to  purchase  the 
rye,  I  am  curious  to  know  in  what  con¬ 
ceivable  way  the  Senator’s  amendment 
can  cure  the  situation. 

Have  I  made  myself  clear? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  think  the  Senator  has 
made  himself  clear.  The  situation  will 
be  cured  by  my  amendment  in  this  re¬ 
spect:  If  rye  is  in  surplus  in  this  country 
and  is  also  selling  below  parity,  then  ECA 
cannot  purchase  Canadian  rye  and  bring 
it  into  this  country. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Let  me  interrupt  the 
Senator  at  that  point.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which  has  the  authority  to  determine 
whether  a  certain  commodity  is  in  sur¬ 
plus,  has  not  declared  rye  in  surplus,  but 
has  allowed  the  huge  importation  to 
which  I  have  referred,  which  has  resulted 
in  depressing  the  price  of  rye  for  our 
farmers,  and  since  the  ECA  must  main¬ 
tain  its  contracts,  in  what  way  can  the 
amendment  correct  that  situation? 

Mr.  JENNER.  Of  course  my  amend¬ 
ment  cannot  tell  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  anything.  I  have  to  rely  upon  the 
honesty  and  integrity  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  fairly  to  ascertain  the  facts.  If 
there  is  a  surplus  of  rye,  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  says  there  is  no  surplus,  my  amend¬ 
ment  would  not  correct  it  at  all.  But  I 
assume  a  department  of  the  Government 
will  act  honestly  and  fairly,  and  if  wheat 
or  cotton  or  rye  or  corn  or  any  other 
crop  Is  in  surplus,  the  ECA  Administrator 
cannot  go  to  some  other  country  and 
spend  $340,000,000  of  the  American  tax¬ 


payers'  money,  as  was  done  last  year  in 
the  wheat  deal.  The  excuse  which  was 
offered  was  that  wheat  was  in  surplus. 
All  I  am  doing  in  my  amendment  is  to 
spell  out  the  procedure  when  a  com¬ 
modity  is  in  surplus.  It  was  said  they 
did  not  have  the  facilities  to  ship  the 
grain,  but  no  study  was  made  to  ascertain 
whether  there  were  any  facilities  to  ship 
through  Canadian  ports. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Would  the  Senator 
consider  an  amendment  to  his  amend¬ 
ment,  which  would  provide  that  once  the 
Agricultural  Department  allows — of 
course  the  President  works  through  the 
Agricultural  Department — once  the  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Department  allows  the  im¬ 
portation  of  wheat,  rye,  corn,  and  so 
forth,  and  once  the  grain  is  in  this  coun¬ 
try  depressing  the  local  market,  then 
ECA  would  treat  it  the  same  as  local 
grain? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  think  the  Senator 
is  dealing  with  an  entirely  different 
problem.  I  would  not  want  my  amend¬ 
ment  to  have  added  to  it  the  amend¬ 
ment  suggested  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  because  I  am  dealing  with  a 
situation  which  involves  a  surplus  of 
grain  which  is  selling  below  parity,  and 
the  taxpayers  have  to  support  the  price. 
It  prohibits  the  ECA  Administrator  from 
taking  the  taxpayers’  dollars  and  pur¬ 
chasing  the  commodity  in  Canada,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  or  South  America,  to  ship  to  the 
ECA  countries.  I  think  the  Senator  has 
a  different  problem,  and  I  would  not 
want  to  consider  his  amendment  in  con¬ 
nection  with  my  amendment.  My 
amendment  has  been  lying  on  the  desk 
for  almost  2  or  3  weeks.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  support  an  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  but  I  would  not 
want  my  amendment  amended  in  the  re¬ 
spect  he  suggests. 

Mr.  McCarthy.1*  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Is  not  the  Senator 
confusing  an  actual  surplus  with  a  de¬ 
clared  surplus?  In  the  rye  situation  we 
have  an  actual  physical  surplus,  to  the 
extent  that  the  farmers  of  Indiana  and 
the  farmers  of  Wisconsin  are  taking  a 
financial  beating.  The  taxpayers’  money 
is  being  spent  to  bring  the  price  of  rye 
up  to  the  support  level.  There  is  no 
declared  surplus.  If  the  Senator’s 
amendment  would  take  care  of  a  situ¬ 
ation  in  which  there  was  an  actual  sur¬ 
plus  as  contrasted  with, a  declared  sur¬ 
plus,  I  would  be  glad  to  support  it.  If 
the  Senator’s  amendment  were  to  legiti- 
mitize  the  present  boycott  of  6,000,000 
or  8,000,000  bushels - 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  do  not  think  it  does 
that. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Is  it  not  true  that  under 
section  22  of  the  Aiken-Hope  Act  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  can  stop  the  im¬ 
portation  of  rye  or  of  any  other  farm 
commodity  which  is  interfering  with  the 
price-support  program,  and  the  Secretary 
can  either  increase  ad  valorem  taxes  or 


place  quantitative  limitations  on  the 
amount  of  farm  commodities  which  are 
imported?  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
failed  to  act  on  this  question,  and  we 
now  have  several  million  bushels  of  Ca¬ 
nadian  rye  in  the  United  States,  together 
with  a  larger  carry-over  than  we  had 
either  last  year  or  the  year  before  which 
has  caused  a  depressed  rye  market.  The 
Government  is  spending  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  in  supporting  rye  when  it  is  selling 
at  about  15  cents  a  bushel  below  support 
prices  and  more  than  30  cents  a  bushel 
below  parity. 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  think  the  Senator  has 
answered  his  own  questien.  I  think  that 
situation  can  be  cured.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  do  not  believe  my  amendment  ac¬ 
tually  does  anything  which  is  not  already 
in  the  ECA  law,  except  that  I  am  defi¬ 
nitely  spelling  out  the  fact  that  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  and  the  ECA  Ad¬ 
ministrator  cannot  purchase  abroad 
while  there  is  a  surplus  in  this  country, 
and  we  do  not  have  the  facilities  with 
which  to  ship  the  grain  to  the  ports  from 
which  it  is  to  be  sent  to  European  coun¬ 
tries. 

In  other  words,  where  there  is  a  sur¬ 
plus  they  must  find  ways  and  means  to 
take  that  surplus  crop  of  the  United 
States  and  use  it  under  the  ECA  pro¬ 
gram — if  that  crop  is  in  surplus  and  if 
it  is  selling  at  below  parity. 

I  might  further  say  that  already  un¬ 
der  the  law  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  has  authority  to  prevent  the  very 
situation  the  Senator  has  been  dis¬ 
cussing,  and  I  do  not  think  that  prob¬ 
lem  applies.  I  cannot  speak  for  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture;  he  will  have  to 
perform  his  duty  under  the  law.  What 
the  amendment  does  is  simply  this: 
Whenever  there  is  a  crop  in  surplus  in 
this  country  and  that  crop  is  selling  for 
below  parity,  the  ECA  Administrator  is 
prohibited  from  making  off-shore  pur¬ 
chases.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
already  has  the  law,  and  if  he  wishes  to 
enforce  it  he  can.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  declared 
wheat  in  surplus  last  year,  and  then  said 
the  farmers  did  not  have  to  sell  wheat 
in  order  to  get  it  transported.  I  am  just 
spelling  out  by  letter  that  the  ECA  Ad¬ 
ministrator  and  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  must  comply  with  the  law. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  further  ques¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  Senator  says 
he  is  spelling  this  out  so  that  it  will 
provide  that  when  a  grain  is  below  sup¬ 
port  level  there  will  be  no  off-shore  pur¬ 
chases.  If  he  will  do  that,  I  shall  be 
happy  to  support  it. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  much  interested  in  the  amendment, 
which  is  suggested  in  an  effort  to  accom¬ 
plish  something  in  connection  with  the 
problem  we  are  discussing,  but  I  think  it 
will  not  do  that,  and  I  think  that  can 
easily  be  proved  by  anyone  who  under¬ 
stands  the  situation. 

We  are  dealing  with  a  situation  which 
does  not  suggest  to  us  that  the  present 
regulation  shall  be  continued;  we  are 
cTealing  with  a  transportation  problem. 
The  question  has  been  raised  as  to  buying 
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wheat  in  Canada.  There  is  no  loophole 
in  the  law.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
always  planned  to  export  as  much  Ameri¬ 
can  wheat  as  could  be  exported  from  the 
record  crop  in  this  country.  When  the 
facilities  of  transportation  wef-e  fully 
utilized,  it  was  planned  to  go  to  Canada 
and  take  a  part  of  the  surplus  Canadian 
wheat  off  the  market,  and  to  prevent  that 
wheat  doing  the  very  thing  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  is  worrying  about  rye 
having  done. 

There  was  set  up  in  the  United  States 
not  many  years  ago  a  special  coordinator 
in  order  to  move  the  wheat,  possibly  to 
countries  outside  the  United  States, 
where  hunger  existed  and  where  aid  was 
being  given.  There  was  brought  down 
from  New  York  the  president  of  a  steam¬ 
ship  company.  Captain  Conway,  who  had 
had  a  most  distinguished  record  during 
the  war  in  the  transportation  of  com¬ 
modities.  He  was  given  wide  powers  by 
the  President  to  move  all  the  wheat  he 
could  move  from  this  country,  and  yet 
he  did  not  succeed  in  moving  more  wheat 
in  those  years  than  was  contemplated 
would  be  exported  this  crop  year  from 
the  huge  supply  in  this  country.  So 
there  was  not  a  loophole.  This  country 
was  trying  to  move  all  it  possibly  could 
move,  and  its  current  goal  is  500,000,000 
busheK'of  wheat  plus  200,000,000  bushels 
of  coarse  grains. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  am  intensely  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico,  because,  if  I  remember 
correctly,  during  the  last  year  I  was  with 
a  group  of  Senators  who  attempted  to 
ease  the  situation,  and  the  United  States 
bought  in  Canada  approximately  55,- 
000,000  bushels  or  $55,000,000  worth  of 
wheat,  I  have  forgotten  whether  it  was 
dollars  or  bushels.  The  question  I  wish 
to  ask  is,  Was  it  because  we  did  not  have 
enough  bottoms  to  take  the  wheat  across 
the  water,  or  was  it  because  there  were 
not  a  sufficient  number  of  boxcars  to  take 
the  wheat  from  the  interior  to  the  sea¬ 
board? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  It  happened  to  be 
a  combination.  There  was  a  failure  to 
have  the  boxcars  at  the  right  place  when 
■  the  harvest  was  ready  in  the  particular 
locality.  There  was  a  clogging  of  facil¬ 
ities  around  a  terminal  elevator  in  Kan¬ 
sas  City.  Suddenly,  the  next  day,  there 
came  a  clogging  in  Omaha,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  move  wheat.  So  the  diffi¬ 
culty  coincides  with  the  harvest  in  every 
part  of  the  country. 

With  the  best  possible  brains  and  with 
the  finest  planning,  and  with  powers 
which  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
does  not  now  possess,  it  was  not  able  to 
move  more  grain  to  the  port  and  actually 
load  the  grain  than  was  contignplated 
in  this  year’s  delivery.  The  shipping 
schedules  are  behind  already. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  real¬ 
ize  that  the  difficulty  the  Senator  men¬ 
tions,  which  is  also  experienced  when 
the  shipment  of  grain  is  the  heaviest, 
when  the  grain  is  being  harvested.  But 
this  question  arose  primarily  in  the  last 
quarter  of  last  year,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  •  ANDERSON.  No.  The  contract 
for  the  purchase  of  the  grain  in  Canada 


was  made  in  the  last  quarter  of  1948,  the 
last  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year,  not  the 
calendar  year.  It  was  started  during 
May,  June,  and  July  1948. 

The  point  I  was  making  was  that  the 
matter  came  up  in  the  Senate  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Agriculture  not  too  long  ago,  in 
an  attempt  to  check  on  the  powers  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  At 
that  time  the  representative  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Recovery  Administration,  Dr. 
FitzGerald,  presented  a  complete  story 
as  to  why  it  was  necessary  from  his 
standpoint.  The  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  also  made  its  explanation.  The 
only  controversy  we  had  was  as  "to 
whether  or  not  there  had  been  a  special 
survey  made  from  day  to  day.  The  only 
answer  that  could  be  given  was  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  long 
had,  since  the  first  crisis  developed  in 
the  shipment  of  grain,  specialists  who 
follow  it  from  day  to  day  and  who  are  in 
steady  contact  with  the  shipping  facili¬ 
ties  and  with  the  markets,  and  their  state¬ 
ment  was  that  it  had  been  impossible  to 
ship  more  grain  from  this  country.  In 
fact,  right  now  shipments  are  behind 
schedule.  I  say  now  that  while  we 
would  all  have  liked  to  see  more  grain 
shipped,  and  while  it  is  desirable  now 
to  ship  all  the  grain  it  is  possible  to  ship 
and  not  dip  into  the  Canadian  market, 
there  are  physical  limitations  as  to  how 
much  grain  we  can  get  to  the  seaboard, 
and  we  have  found  thati^ut  many  times 
during  the  last  year. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  THYE.  Is  there  provision  in  the 
ECA  Act  under  which  we  are  now  op¬ 
erating,  and  as  written  without  this 
amendment,  that  covers  the  question? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Yes,  it  covers  it; 
but  I  want  to  point  out  the  difference, 
and  I  should  be  glad  to  do  so  in  just  a 
minute.  .  There  is  a  difference  between 
what  is  now  in  the  act  and  what  is  be¬ 
ing  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  In¬ 
diana.  There  is  a  prohibition  now 
against  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
buying  grain  in  other  places  when  there 
is  a  surplus  above  domestic  needs  in  the 
United  States.  This  amendment 
changes  the  definition  of  a  surplus  in 
what  I  think-  is  a  very  serious  fashion, 
and  it  is  that  with  which  I  seek  to  deal. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  I  was  pres¬ 
ent  at  the  Senate  Agricultural  Commit¬ 
tee  hearings  at  the  time  this  question 
was  given  a  complete  airing,  and  I  was 
possibly  one  of  the  most  critical  of  all 
critics  because  we  had  purchased  151,- 
000,000  bushels  of  wheat  in  Canada  when 
we  were  already  supporting  the  prices  of 
wheat,  and  putting  a  huge  quantity  of 
wheat  into  storage  here  under  the  sup¬ 
port-price  program.  The  explanation 
which  was  given  us  at  that  particular 
time,  of  course,  was  the  transportation 
problem,  and  that  seems  to  have  been 
answered  completely. 

The  other  question  was:  What  would 
they  do  in  the  future?  Would  they  ever 
in  the  future  go  to  sources  off-shore  and 
buy  a  quantity  of  a  product  of  which  we 
had  a  surplus  and  which  was  in  a  sense 
softening  our  own  markets  and  consti¬ 
tuting  a  problem  which  it  was  beyond 
the  possibility  of  our  economy  to  solve 


or  our  administrators  to  solve.  That  is 
the  question  we  must  clear  up  here.  The 
amendment  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Indiana  is  a  proper  amendment,  unless 
we  can  clarify  the  question  definitely  as 
to  the  future  conduct  of  the  adminis¬ 
trators  of  the  ECA  program. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  only  want  to  say 
that  what  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
has  said  about  his  interest  in  this  mat¬ 
ter  and  about  the  vigor  with  which  he 
went  after  these  figures  is  entirely  cor¬ 
rect.  He  was  joined  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young]  and  other 
Senators  who  were  very  anxious  to  ques¬ 
tion  the  Department  of  Agriculture  offi¬ 
cials  and  the  officials  of  ECA,  and  I  think 
they  did  develop,  as  far  as  was  humanly 
possible,  the  true  facts  in  connection 
with  this  matter.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  as  always,  was  defending  his 
people  as  vigorously  as  he  knew  how,  but 
I  think  he  reached  the  point,  with  the 
rest  of  us,  when  he  felt  that  the  question 
of  shipping  more  American  wheat  was  a 
matter  of  transportation. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  Army  has  ac¬ 
tually  been  begging  for  rye  to  be  used  in 
the  .occupied  area  of  Germany.  As  the 
Senator  and  I  know,  many  people  in  that 
area  prefer  rye  to  wheat,  so  the  Army,  in 
Austria  and  in  Germany,  has,  as  I  said, 
been  literally  begging  for  rye.  The  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  is  the  pur¬ 
chasing  agent  for  the  Army  and  has  in 
effect  said,  “There  is  plenty  of  rye  in  this 
country,  but  it  is  a  mixture  of  Canadian 
rye  and  America  rye.”  It  amounts  to, 
roughly,  eight  or  nine  million  bushels; 
I  do  not  recall  the  exact  figure.  The 
Corporation  says,  therefore,  that  the  rye 
is  here,  that  it  is  available,  it  is  depress¬ 
ing  the  market,  and  it  is  costing  the 
farmers  money,  “but  we  will  not  pur¬ 
chase  the  rye  for  you.”  That  has  forced 
the  Army  to  go  to  the  Argentine,  and  up 
to  this  time  buy  either  four  or  five  car¬ 
goes  of  rye.  < 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  as  of  today  the 
price  of  rye  to  the  farmer  is  far  below 
parity,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  con¬ 
tracts  with  the  farmer  which  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  must  fulfill 
will  soon  become  due;  in  other  words,  the 
Corporation  will  have  to  take  the  rye  off 
the  farmer’s  hands  at  prices  far  above 
today’s  prices,  will  the  Senator  agree 
with  me  that  there  is  something  radically 
wrong  somewhere  in  the  situation,  either 
because  of  ECA’s  rules  or  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation’s  rules,  something 
which  is  costing  us  a  tremendous  amount 
of  money? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  am  glad  the  Sen¬ 
ator  has  raised  that  point.  I  agree  with 
him  that  there  is  something  radically 
wrong.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  have 
joined  the  movement  he  and  other  Sena¬ 
tors  have  promoted  and  have  tried  to  get 
purchase  of  this  rye  made  by  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  and  the  ECA, 
and  my  information  is  that  they  are  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  the  purchase  of  some  of  rye, 
which  I  think  we  should  have  done  some 
time  ago. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  JENNER.  But  the  point  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  not  well  taken 
when  he  refers  to  my  amendment,  be¬ 
cause  it  deals  with  an  entirely  different 
situation.  Does  not  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  agree  with  me  that  all  my 
amendment  does  is  to  provide  for  action 
to  spell  out  what  is  already  implied  in 
the  present  EC  A  law? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  No,  I  do  not,  and  I 
will  try  to  explain  why  I  do  not.  I  admit 
it  spells  out,  but  I  want  him  to  know  what 
it  spells.  The  amendment,  in  line  10  as 
it  is  printed,  provides: 

If,  in  this  case  of  an  agricultural  com¬ 
modity,  such  commodity  is  selling  at  less 
than  its  parity  or  comparable  price — 

I  will  drop  the  question  of  comparable 
price  for  the  moment. 

If  *  *  *  such  commodity  is  selling  at 

less  than  *  *  *  parity.  , 

Now  it  so  happens  that  in  1950,  unless 
there  is  a  change  by  the  Congress,  the 
parity  definition  carried  in  the  Hope- 
Aiken  bill  will  become  operative.  I  am 
not  criticizing  the  Hope-Aiken  bill  or  the 
provisions  of  it,  because  I  suggested  to 
the  Congress  the  desirability  of  a  sliding 
scale  when  I  was  in  a  different  position. 
I  am  not  going  to  shift  my  ground  in  the 
slightest.  But  we  now  recognize  that  un¬ 
less  there  is  affirmative  action  taken  by 
the  Congress  prior  to  July  1  next,  letTis 
say,  that  agricultural  supports  will  be 
dropped.  Support  prices  will  then  range 
from  60  percent  to  90  percent  of  parity. 
This  amendment  does  not  require  such 
products  to  be  carried  in  surplus  when 
it  is  necessary  to  support  them.  It  de¬ 
clares  them  in  surplus  any  time  they  are 
below  parity,  and  parity  is  100  percent. 
But  remember  that  the  support  price 
does  not  come  in  until  the  price  ranges 
from  60  percent  to  90  percent  of  parity. 

I  will  say  to  the  Senator  in  all  serious¬ 
ness  that  those  of  us  who  have  struggled 
a  long  time  with  the  agricultural  prob¬ 
lem  are  bound  to  feel  it  is  going  to  be 
dangerous  to  introduce  a  new  concept  of 
supporting  prices  into  the  present  al¬ 
ready  troubled  situation.  There  are  men 
on  this  floor  who  are  not'  happy  over 
the  change  from  90  percent  of  parity — 
92  V2  percent  in  the  case  of  cotton — to  a 
sliding  scale  that  now  is  from  60  percent 
to  90  percent,  and  it  is  likely  to  involve, 
for  cotton,  next  year  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  75  percent.  But  to  say  that  a 
product  is  in  surplus  the  minute  it  falls 
below  100  percent  is  a  concept  that  I 
think  is  very  bad  for  the  whole  agricul¬ 
tural  picture. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Of  course,  this  program 
comes  up  each  year,  and  all  I  am  trying 
to  do  by  my  amendment  is  to  spell  out 
and  prohibit  the  Government  from 
spending  $354,000,000  for  Canadian 
wheat  and  flour  at  a  time  when  the 
American  farmer  has  a  bumper  crop,  and 
when  we  have  granted  him  less  support 
prices  on  his  crop. 

So  far  as  the  Aiken-Hope  measure  is 
concerned,  I  voted  for  the  Aiken-Hope 
measure,  but  I  have  been  giving  it  con¬ 
siderable  thought.  I  do  not  believe  we 
can  maintain  the  American  standard  of 
life  and  American  economy  on  a  60-per- 


cent-to-90-percent  sliding  scale.  So  I 
think  it  will  have  to  be  increased  before 
that  measure  comes  into  effect,  because, 
after  all,  60  percent  of  parity  on  some 
agricultural  commodity  is  only  a  few 
cents  more  a  bushel  than  the  present 
price. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  wish  to  start  into  a  debate  of  that 
measure,  because  I  am  sure  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Aiken]  and  I  will  be  most  happy  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  it  when  the  time  comes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Will  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  please  tell  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  that  the  60  percent  simply  can¬ 
not  apply,  and  that  72  percent  is  the 
minimum  which  can  be  applied  when 
quotas  are  in  effect,  and  that  the  high¬ 
est  support  ever  given  wheat  before  the 
war  was  57  percent. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  May- 
bank  in  the  chair).  The  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  It  may  satisfy  the 
situation  for  the  present  to  say  that  the 
schedule  of  support  prices  in  the  Hope- 
Aiken  bill  represents  the  highest  sup¬ 
port  prices  eve?  given  to  the  American 
farmer  in  time  of  peace.  Before  we 
abandon  that  program,  we  had  better 
bear  that  fact  in  mind. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  ♦ 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  THYE.  In  order  to  keep  the  Rec¬ 
ord  perfectly  clear  and  not  confuse  what 
is  before  the  Senate  at  this  particular 
time,  let  us  avoid  discussing  the  long- 
range  agricultural  program,  because  we 
do  an  injustice  not  only  to  the  farm  pop¬ 
ulation,  but  to  the  legislation  itself  if 
we  pick  it  up  here  and  involve  it  in  the 
world  problem  of  recovery.  There  is 
much  about  the  sliding-scale  provision 
in  the  long-range  farm  program  which 
must  not  now  become  confused  in  the 
public  mind  while  we  are  discussing  Eu¬ 
ropean  recovery.  The  only,  question  we 
must  clarify  here  is  the  provision  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  junior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Indiana.  The  question  is.  Will 
the  administrators  of  the  ECA  go  off¬ 
shore  to  buy  commodities  or  products  to 
supply  the  European  recovery  program 
if  we  are  confronted  with  a  surplus  at 
home  with  which  we  do  not  know  what 
to  do?  If  we  have  such  a  surplus  as  we 
had  last  year,  and  the  ECA  goes  offshore 
to  buy  commodities  and  products,  it 
-will  find  me  criticizing  it,  as  I  did  last 
fall,  and  as  the  majority  of  members  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  criticized  it. 

I  venture  to  make  the  prediction  that 
the  ECA  officials  will  not  go  offshore 
again  to  buy  wheat  when  we  have  here 
300,000,000  bushels  of  surplus  wheat.  So 
I  again  say  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
that  I  believe  the  act  covers  specifically 
what  his  amendment  proposes  to  do.  I 
think  the  question  was  given  a  suffi¬ 
cient  airing  before  the  Senate  Com¬ 


mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  this 
winter,  in  February,  so  that  the  ECA  of¬ 
ficials,  including  Dr.  FitzGerald,  will 
never  make  the  same  mistake  again.  He 
was  told  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  it 
was  the  United  States  taxpayers’  dollars 
which  purchased  the  wheat  from  Can¬ 
ada.  When  he  talked  about  a  saving 
to  the  ECA  being  involved,  it  did  not 
set  well  with  us,  because  it  was  the  tax¬ 
payers’  money  which  was  supporting  the 
price  under  our  surplus  wheat,  as  well 
as  financing  ECA  in  its  operations. 

I  am  sure  that  in  the  future  ECA  will 
function  without  the  amendment,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  welfare  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  producers  of  America. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  that  with  that  very  fine  statement 
by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  I  could 
well  rest  my  case,  because  he  has  'Stated 
my  position  very  well.  The  present  law 
provides  that  the  definition  of  a  surplus 
agricultural  commodity,  as  used  in  this 
section,  is — 

any  agricultural  commodity  or  product 
thereof  produced  in  the  United  States  which 
is  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  to  be  in  excess  of  domestic  require¬ 
ments. 

I  think  we  are  safest  if  we  leave  it  with 
that  definition,  as  the  .Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  so  well  stated. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  wish  to  return  to  the 
first  question  I  asked  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Mexico.  Granting 
that  the  authority  exists,  and  that  there 
has  been  a  sufficient  airing  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  and  that  from  now  on  the  program 
will  be  handled  satisfactorily  to  all  con¬ 
cerned,  do  we  not  again  get  back  to  the 
transportation  problem?  Are  we  not 
still  confronted  with  the  transportation 
problem? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Precisely;  and  my 
only  suggestion  to  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  is  this:  I  believe  that  next  year,  as 
the  work  of  procuring  grain  progresses, 
both  the  ECA  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  will  make  such  a  careful 
study  of  how  much  grain  is  to  be  shipped 
and  what  the  maximum  transportation 
limits  are  that  the  question  will  not  arise 
again. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  John¬ 
son  of  Texas  in  the  chair).  Does  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  If  it  is  a  question  of 
boxcars,  cannot  the  supply  of  boxcars 
be  controlled  by  the  Office  of  Defense 
Transportation,  or  whatever  agency  has 
supervision  of  that  matter?  I  cannot 
see  how  the  rye  was  ever  imported  into 
the  United  States  in  the  first  place,  if 
there  was  a  question  of  shortage  of  trans¬ 
portation,  and  if  the  Administrator 
seriously  wanted  to  carry  out  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  act.  So  I  suggest  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
that  if  it  is  a  question  of  boxcars,  before 
grain  is  ever  shipped  in  boxcars  from 
Canada  to  the  United  States  we  should 
give  consideration  to  the  question  of 
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transportation  of  our  own  grain  to  the 
seaboard,  and  then  across  the  water. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  quite  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
support  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Jenner]  which  provides  that  EC  A  funds 
cannot  be  used  to  purchase  agricultural 
commodities  when  the  same  is  selling  for 
less  than  parity  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  It  is  not  very  often  that  I  dis¬ 
agree  with  my  good  friend  from  New 
Mexico  LMr.  Anderson]  on  any  agricul¬ 
tural  matter,  but  I  do  so  in  this  instance. 

The  Agricultural  Department  and  the 
ECA,  at  long  last,  in  hearings  before 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Fores¬ 
try,  as  well  as  before  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  have  finally  alleged  a 
shortage  of  boxcars  and  shipping  facili¬ 
ties  in  the  United  States  as  their  reason 
for  buying  $354,000,000  worth  of  wheat  in 
Canada.  This  was  not  the  real  reason. 

First,  I  wish  to  say  a  word  about  the 
availability  of  shipping.  There  have  been 
empty  boxcars  sitting  on  the  sidings  of 
every  railroad  in  the  wheat-raising  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country  since  last  fall.  True, 
there  was  a  small  strike  on  the  west 
coast  last  fall,  which  was  referred  to  in 
the  hearing  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  but  most  of  the  wheat  does 
not  go  in  that  direction.  There  have 
been  boxcars  available.  There  were  ship¬ 
ping  facilities  available  to  take  Canadian 
wheat  to  Europe.  Surely  those  shipping 
facilities  could  and  should  have  been 
made  available  for  American  wheat. 

The  real  reason  why  Canadian  wheat 
was  purchased  was  set  forth  in  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Paul  G.  Hoffman  to  me,  dated 
February  1,  1949.  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  state¬ 
ment,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Economic  Cooperation 

Administration, 

Washington,  D.  C.j  February  1,  1949. 
Hon.  Milton  R.  Young, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Young:  This  Is  in  reply  to 
your  letter  of  January  25,  expressing  concern 
about  the  purchase  by  the  United  Kingdom 
of  $55,000,000  worth  of  Canadian  wheat  with 
funds  made  available  to  the  United  Kingdom 
by  ECA. 

From  April  3  through  December  31,  1948, 
ECA  has  authorized  the  purchase  of  food 
and  agricultural  commodities  valued  at  $1,- 
799,000,000.  Of  this  total,  $1,184,400,000  have 
been  authorized  for  purchases  in  the  United 
States,  $354,200,000,  for  purchases  in 
Canada  and  Newfoundland,  $164,800,000  for 
purchases  in  Latin  America,  and  $95,700,000 
for  purchases  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Total  authorizations  for  this  period 
amounted  to  $4,044,800,000,  including  $336,- 
700,000  for  ocean  freight.  Of  the  authoriza¬ 
tions  for  purchase  of  food  and  agriculture 
products  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland, 
$256,400,000  have  been  for  purchase  of  bread- 
grains. 

During  the  earlier  part  of  the  9  months 
ending  December  31,  1948,  purchases  of 
bread  grains  in  Canada  were  necessitated  by 
the  lack  of  availabilities  from  the  United 
States.  More  recently,  authorizations  for 


purchase  in  Canada  have  been  limited  to 
purchases  by  the  United  Kingdom  where,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  existence  of  an  agreement  be¬ 
tween  these  two  countries,  prices  paid  have 
been  $2  a  bushel,  in  store,  Fort  William. 
Currently,  participating  countries  are  paying 
about  $2.43  a  bushel  for  hard  red  winter 
wheat  at  the  Gulf  and  higher  prices  for 
spring  wheat  at  Atlantic  ports.  Prior  to 
August  1,  1948,  the  price  United  Kingdom  had 
been  paying  for  Canadian  wheat  was  $1.55  a 
bushel,  in  store,  Fort  William,  whereas  hard 
wheat  at  the  Gulf  was. costing  from  $2.50  to 
$2.75  a  bushel.  During  the  9  months  ending 
December  31,  the  wheat  purchased  by 
United  Kingdom  from  Canada  and  paid  for 
with  ECA  funds,  has  cost  at  least  $50,000,000 
less  than  it  would  have  cost  if  purchased  in 
the  United  States. 

However,  this  saving  has  not  been  the  sole, 
or  even  the  main,  reason  for  authorizing  the 
use  of  ECA  funds  for  these  purchases;  nor 
have  these  purchases  been  made  in  disregard 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Economic  Coopera¬ 
tion  Act.  The  act  provides  that  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  shall  not  authorize  the  use  of  ECA 
funds  for  offshore  procurement  for  com¬ 
modities  for  which  supplies  available  in  the 
United  States  are  sufficient  to  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  participating  countries. 
To  date,  we  have  not  felt  that  the  supplies 
of  wheat  available  in  the  United  States  were 
sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
participating  countries  as  well  as  all  of  the 
requirements  of  nonparticipating  countries. 
As  a  consequence,  it  appeared  to  us  to  be 
most  desirable  to  authorize  the  use  of  ECA 
funds  for  the  purchase  of  low-priced  wheat 
under  the  Canadian-United  Kingdom  Wheat 
Agreement,  thus  saving  the  American  tax¬ 
payers'  money,  rather  than  to  require  all 
purchases  of  wheat  for  the  participating 
countries  to  be  made  from  the  United  States 
when  prices  are  uniformly  substantially 
above  $2  a  bushel  and  thus  forcing  the  non¬ 
participating  countries  to  shift  at  least  a 
major  portion  of  their  purchases  to  Canada. 

The  assistance  which  Canada  has  obtained 
under  the  Marshall  plan  is,  as  I  am  sure  you 
realize,  wholly  indirect.  This  indirect  as¬ 
sistance  has  been,  X  believe,  considered  to  be 
a  major  Incidental  advantage  of  the  entire 
program.  ECA’s  responsibility  is  to  furnish 
recovery  assistance  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
This  assistance  is  given  when  it  allots  funds 
for  the  purchase  of  the  wheat  needed  to 
maintain  bread  distribution  in  that  country. 
When  these  funds  are  spent  in  a  country 
other  than  the  United  States,  as  for  example, 
Canada,  that  country  is  thereby  benefited. 
It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  the 
American  dollars  which  the  United  Kingdom 
pays  to  Canada  are  in  turn  spent  by  Canada 
in  the  United  States  so  that  the  United 
States  ultimately  gets  the  benefit  of  the  in¬ 
creased  production  and  employment  of  labor 
that  grows  out  of  the  expenditure  of  funds 
authorized  by  Congress  for  European  re¬ 
covery  even  though  some  of  the  dollars  thus 
expended  return  to  the  United  States  via  a 
third  country.  Incidentally,  the  expenditure 
by  the  participating  countries  with  ECA  funds 
in  Canada  has  sufficiently  improved  the  dol¬ 
lar  position  of  that  country  to  permit  it  to 
relax  many  of  its  restrictions  on  imports 
from  the  United  States.  These  restrictions 
formerly  applied  to  a  long  list  of  agricultural 
commodities. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter  that  the 
Director  of  our  Food  and  Agriculture  Divi¬ 
sion  recently  wrote  to  Mr,  Charles  Dewey  on 
this  same  subject  which  contains  additional 
Information  thereon.  We  recognize  that  a 
potential  development  of  agricultural  sur¬ 
pluses  in  the  United  States  may  create  many 
problems  for  all  of  us  and  we  shall,  of  course, 
want  to  do  everything  possible  to  contribute 
to  a  solution  of  these  problems,  consistent 
with  the  specific  responsibilities  assigned  to 


us  by  Congress  of  encouraging  and  assisting 
European  economic  recovery.  Perhaps  you 
would  like  to  discuss  this  matter,  particularly 
as  it  affects  wheat,  with  Dr.  FitzGerald.  If 
so,  he  will  be  delighted  to  make  himself 
available  at  your  convenience. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Paul  G.  Hoffman,  Administrator. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  The  first  reason  given 
by  Mr.  Hoffman  for  the  purchase  of 
$354,000,000  worth  of  wheat  in  Canada 
was  that  they  made  a  saving  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $50,000,000.  That  is  quite  true. 
But  while  they  were  making  that  saving 
in  Canada  we  were  spending  millions  of 
dollars  in  support  of  wheat  prices  here. 
At  the  present  time  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  has  more  than  $500,- 
000,000  committed  to  the  support  of 
wheat  prices  alone.  It  is  estimated  by 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  that  by  July  1  this  year  they 
will  have  committed  $2,500,000,000  in 
support  of  farm  commodity  prices.  Sec¬ 
retary  Brannan’s  statement  later  was  to 
the  effect  that  if  this  crop  comes  through, 
we  may  have  the  total  amount  made 
available  for  price  supports  committed 
in  support  of  the  1949  crop.  That 
amount  is  $4,750,000,000. 

Nowhere  in  the  letter  does  Mr.  Hoff¬ 
man  mention  lack  of  available  shipping 
facilities.  He  states  in  his  letter  with 
reference  to  purchases  in  Canada: 

However,  this  saving  has  not  been  the 
sole  or  even  the  mafn  reason  for  authorizing 
the  use  of  ECA  funds  for  these  purchases; 
nor  have  these  purchases  been  made  in  dis¬ 
regard  of  the  provisions  of  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Act.  The  act  provides  that  the 
Administrator  shall  not  authorize  the  use 
of  ECA  funds  for  offshore  procurement  for 
commodities  for  which  supplies  available  in 
the  United  States  are  sufficient  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  participating  countries. 
To  date,  we  have  not  felt  that  the  supplies 
of  wheat  available  in  the  United  States  were 
sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
participating  countries  as  well  as  all  of  the 
requirements  of  nonparticipating  countries. 

That  statement  was  made  by  Mr.  Paul 
G.  Hoffman  on  February  1. 

Today  we  have  a  carry-over  which 
threatens  the  entire  price  structure  of 
wheat.  It  threatens  to  cost  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  many  millions  in  support  of 
wheat  prices  alone.  Yet,  on  February  1 
Mr.  Hoffman  states  that  there  is  not 
enough  wheat  to  go  around.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  had  declared  wheat  to  be  surplus. 
There  will  be  a  carry-over  of  at  least 
300,000,000  bushels.  In  my  judgment 
the  Secretary  of Agriculture  was  not 
properly  exercising^the  functions  of  his 
Department  when  he  made  no  objection 
to  those  purchases  in  Canada. 

As  I  have  stated,  Mr.  Hoffman  nowhere 
in  the  letter  mentions  the  lack  of  avail¬ 
ability  of  shipping.  He  mentions  the 
need  of  supplying  Canada  with  dollars. 
He  points  out  how  that  would  help  the 
economy  of  the  United  States.  If  Can¬ 
ada  were  an  ECA  country,  it  might  be  a 
different  story;  but  I  do  not  believe  she 
is.  She  has  recently  reduced  her  excise 
taxes,  and  probably  eliminated  them 
completely.  She  has  reduced  income 
taxes.  In  my  opinion  Canada  is  a  good 
neighbor,  and  if  she  were  in  need  of  help 
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we  should  help  her;  but  our  financial 
condition  is  worse  than  hers. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  while  I 
concur  in  the  purpose  of  the  amendment, 
I  believe  that  what  we  need  is  not  more 
amendments,  but  to  keep  watch  of  the 
Administrator  to  see  that  he  carries  out 
the  intent  of  the  Congress.  All  the 
amendments  in  the  world  would  do  us 
no  good  in  regard  to  the  disposal  of 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  if  we 
simply  adopted  the  amendments  and  let 
the  Administrator  go  his  own  merry  way 
and  do  as  he  pleased  about  observing 
the  intent  of  the  Congress.  So  it  seems 
to  me  that  this  amendment  is  superflu¬ 
ous.  It  would  perhaps  only  confuse  the 
issue,  and  it  is  unnecessary. 

But  I  shall  be  glad  to  join  with  its 
authors  or  with  any  other  Members  of 
the  Senate  in  attempting  to  see  to  it 
that  the  Administrator  carries  out  the 
congressional  intent. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  one  or  two  questions.  First 
of  all,  in  what  way  would  the  amend¬ 
ment  hurt  the  present  authorization? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  is  completely  unneces¬ 
sary. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Assume  that  it  is; 
would  it  hurt  in  any  way  if  it  Tyere 
adopted? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  would  leave  it  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  determine 
the  surplus. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  But  if  the  amendment 
is  adopted,  will  it  hurt  the  present 
authorization? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  would  regard  the 
amendment  as  a  gratuitous  slap  at  the 
Administrator.  Perhaps  he  needs  a  slap, 
but  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  has 
given  him  one  slap  this  winter. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Then  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  has  answered  the  second 
question  I  had  in  mind. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  may  say  probably  he 
needed  it. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  That  is  the  point  I 
was  going  to  make.  The  Senator  from 
Vermont  suggests  that  it  might  confuse 
the  Department,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  Department  is  already  in  a  state  of 
utter  confusion;  so  perhaps  this  amend¬ 
ment  might  help  clear  up  the  situation 
or  iron  out  the  difficulties. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  THYE.  It  seems  to  me  that  at  the 
hearings  before  the  committee  last  winter 
there  was  no  question  in  the  mind  of 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  or  in  the  mind 
of  any  other  Member  of  the  committee 
that  the  ECA  Administrator  or  Dr.  Fitz¬ 
Gerald  felt  that  they  should  be  criticized 
by  us  for  having  made  purchases  off¬ 
shore  when  we  ourselves  had  surpluses 
of  wheat.  My  question  is  this:  Does  the 
act  spell  it  out  now? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  No. 

Mr.  THYE.  If  the  act  spells  it  out 
now,  then  if  we  adopt  the  amendment, 
will  it  cause  confusion  in  our  minds,  as 
well  as  in  the  mind  of  the  Administrator 
of  ECA? 


Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  have  a  copy  of 
the  act  before  me,  but  I  believe  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson] 
has  a  copy  of  it  in  his  hand.  I  ask  him 
if  he  will  read  that  provision  of  the  law. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  It  reads  as  follows: 

The  term  “surplus  agricultural  commod¬ 
ity”  as  used  in  this  section  is  defined  as  any 
agricultural  commodity  or  product  thereof 
produced  in  the  United  States  which  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  be 
in  excess  of  domestic  requirements. 

Mr.  THYE.  That  spells  it  out;  but  if 
there  is  any  doubt  in  the  mind  of  anyone, 
I  shall  address  this  question  to  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee,  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Con- 
nally]  :  Does  the  act  give  us  any  assur¬ 
ance;  or  is  there  any  doubt  in  the  mind 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas,  as  chairman 
of  the  committee,  whether  if  we  ever 
found  the  ECA  making  offshore  purchases 
of  any  commodity  which  was  at  the  time 
recognized  as  in  surplus  supply  in  the 
United  States,  he,  as  chairman  of  the 
committee,  would  criticize  that  function¬ 
ing  of  ECA  and  the  administrators  of 
ECA,  under  such  circumstances? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield,  if  there  is  no  ob¬ 
jection. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  wish  to  make  this 
general  statement:  Agricultural  com¬ 
modities  have  been  given  special  consid¬ 
eration  by  the  law  and  by  the  ECA,  in 
that  they  are  the  only  kind  of  commod¬ 
ities  which  the  ECA  itself  undertakes  to 
purchase.  All  other  commodities  are 
purchased  by  the  participating  countries 
through  their  agents  here  or  through 
their  purchasing  commissions. 

It  is  the  earnest  desire  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Relations,  as  I  take  it  also 
to  be  the  desire  of  Senators  who  have 
spoken  on  this  matter,  to  see  to  it  that 
agricultural  products  receive  the  highest 
and  best  consideration. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
that  if  in  the  course  of  events  it  comes 
to  the  attention  of  our  committee,  by  the 
action  of  a  Senator  not  on  the  com¬ 
mittee  or  by  the  action  of  a  member  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  that 
the  law  is  not  being  carried  out  in  its 
spirit,  as  well  as  in  its  letter,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  will  not 
hesitate  to  bring  the  matter  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Administrator  and  the  proper 
authorities,  to  see  to  it  that  such  action 
is  corrected,  and  that  the  act  is  admin¬ 
istered  in  the  way  in  which  the  Congress 
determined  it  should  be  administered,  at 
the  time  when  the  act  was  enacted. 

Mr.  THYE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Does  that  clear  up 
the  situation? 

Mr.  THYE.  It  answers  the  question; 
and  it  clarifies  it,  I  am  certain,  in  the 
minds  of  everyone. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  in  con¬ 
clusion  let  me  say  that  after  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  had  the  ECA 
administrators,  particularly  Mr.  Fitz¬ 
Gerald,  before  the  committee  and,  as  we 
might  say,  took  them  to  task  somewhat, 
conditions  have  improved.  I  know  that 
to  be  a  fact,  because  I  received  from  the 
director,  or  whatever  his  title  may  be,  in 
one  of  the  ECA  countries  a  cablegram  in 


which  he  stated  that  they  were  unable  to 
buy  the  type  of  wheat  they  wanted  to  buy 
with  ECA  funds.  I  took  up  that  matter 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  It 
seems  that  they  wanted  to  buy  Manitoba 
wheat,  but  that  we  had  a  surplus  of 
wheat  of  exactly  the  same  quality,  grown 
either  in  Montana  or  in  the  Dakotas  or 
in  that  general  area,  so  that  this  country 
refused  to  let  ECA  money  be  used  to  buy 
the  wheat  from  Manitoba,  inasmuch  as 
wheat  of  the  same  grade  or  quality,  but 
grown  in  this  country,  was  available,  I 
know  that  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  has  been  keeping  a  close  watch  on 
the  situation. 

I  do  not  feel  too  keenly  about  this 
amendment,  one  way  or  the  other.  I 
simply  say  it  is  unnecessary.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  vital  whether  the  amendment 
is  adopted  or  rejected. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JENNER.  In  other  words,  the  in¬ 
tent  is  already  specified  in  the  law;  is  it? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  JENNER.  But  last  year  a  $354,- 
000,000  mistake  was  made,  apparently 
because  the  administrators  did  not  fol¬ 
low  the  intent  of  the  law. 

All  this  amendment  would  do  would  be 
to  make  sure  that  that  does  not  happen 
this  year. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Unfortunately,  when 
Congress  passes  laws,  the  Congress  seems 
to  have  to  follow  them  up  in  order  to  see 
that  they  are  complied  with,  or  else  take 
the  chance  of  having  some  evasions  of 
the  laws  occur. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  lettered  “B”  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  demanded  and  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Hunt]  ,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman], 
and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Thomas]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Downey],  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Wagner]  are  necessarily  ab¬ 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gil¬ 
lette],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Humphrey],  and  the  Senator  from  Geor¬ 
gia  [Mr.  Russell]  are  absent  on  public 
business. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Graham]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Gillette],  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Graham],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey], 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Spark¬ 
man],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Thomas],  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Wagner]  would  vote  “nay”  on 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Brewster] 
is  absent  on  official  State  business,  and 
is  paired  with  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Smith]  who  is  absent  be¬ 
cause  of  illness.  If  present  and  voting, 
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the  Senator  from  Maine  would  vote 
"yea,”  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
would  vote  “nay.” 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Martin]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate. 

The  Senate  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Bridges]  is  absent  because  of  illness  in  his 
family. 

The  Senate  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Tobey]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  32, 
nays  48,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 32 


Baldwin 

Hickenlooper 

Mundt 

Brlcker 

Jenner 

Reed 

Butler 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Schoeppel 

Cain 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Taft 

Cordon 

Kem 

Taylor 

Eastland 

Knowland 

Thye 

Ecton 

Langer 

Watkins' 

Ellender 

McCarthy 

Wherry 

Ferguson 

Malone 

Williams 

Frear 

Milllkln 

Young 

Gurney 

Morse 

NAYS— 48 

Aiken 

Ive3 

Miller 

Anderson 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Murray 

Chapman 

Kefauver 

Myers  * 

Chavez 

Kerr 

Neely 

Connally 

Kilgore 

O’Conor 

Donnell 

Lodge 

O’Mahoney 

Douglas 

Long 

Pepper 

Flanders 

Lucas 

Robertson 

Ful  bright 

McCarran 

Sal  tons  tall 

George 

McClellan 

Smith,  Maine 

Green 

McFarland 

Stennis 

Hayden 

McGrath 

Thomas,  Utah 

Hendrickson 

McKellar 

Tydings 

Hill 

McMahon 

Vandenberg 

Hoey 

Magnuson 

Wiley 

Holland 

Maybank 

Withers 

NOT  VOTING— 

•16 

Brewster 

Graham 

Sparkman 

Bridges 

Humphrey 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Byrd 

Hunt 

Tobey 

Capehart 

Martin 

Wagner 

Downey 

Russell 

Gillette 

Smith,  N.  J. 

* 

So  Mr.  Jenner’s  amendment  was  re¬ 
jected. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 


A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Chaffee,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  following  bills  of  the  Senate: 

S.  26.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jose  Babace; 
S.  27.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain  Basque 
aliens; 

S.  208.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ella  L. 
Browning;  and 

•  S.  748.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Charles  L. 
Bishop. 

MEETING  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  COMMIT¬ 
TEE  OR  SUBCOMMITTEES  DURING  SES¬ 
SIONS  OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  or  any  subcommittee  thereof  may 
meet  during  the  sessions  of  the  Senate 
until  further  notice. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection - 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  be  kind 
enough  to  state  his  request  again? 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  I  merely  request 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee  or 
any  subcommittee  thereof  may  meet 
during  the  sessions  of  the  Senate. 


Mr.  DONNELL.  Let  me  ask  whether 
that  request  means  that  there  would  be 
any  counting  as  “present”  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Chamber,  in  connection  with  a 
quorum  call,  any  Senators  who  were  in 
attendance  at  such  committee  meet¬ 
ings,  tfnless  they  were  actually  physically 
here  in  the  Senate  Chamber. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Oh,  no;  the  request 
has  nothing  to  do  with  that  situation. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

EXTENSION  OF  EUROPEAN  RECOVERY 
PROGRAM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1209)  to  amend  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  two  amendments  which  I  send  to 
the  desk.  They  involve  the  maritime 
provinces  in  connection  with  ECA  policy. 
Both  amendments  have  been  discussed 
with  the  chairman  of  the  committee  and 
probably  will  be  accepted  by  the  com¬ 
mittee.  I  ask  that  they  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Which 
amendment  does  the  Senator  desire  to 
have  first  stated? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  My  amendment  A. 
I  think  we  can  save  time  if  we  can  get 
them  into  the  bill  now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed 
to  insert  at  the  end  of  the  bill  a  new  sec¬ 
tion,  as  follows: 

The  Administrator  shall,  In  providing  for 
the  procurement  of  commodities  under  au¬ 
thority  of  this  title,  take  such  steps  as  may 
be  necessary  to  assure,  as  far  as  is  prac¬ 
ticable,  that  at  least  50  percent  of  the  gross 
tonnage  of  commodities  procured  out  of 
funds  made  available  under  this  title  and 
transported  to  or  from  the  United  States 
on  ocean  vessels,  computed  separately  for 
dry-bulk  carriers,  dry-cargo  liner  and  tanker 
services,  is  so  transported  on  United  States 
flag  vessels  to  the  extent  such  vessels  are 
available  at  market  rates  for  United  States 
flag  vessels;  and,  in  the  administration  of  this 
provision,  the  Administrator  shall,  insofar 
as  practicable  and  consistent  with  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  title,  endeavor  to  secure  a  fair 
and  reasonable  participation  by  United  States 
flagships  in  cargoes  by  geographic  area. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  make  a  very  brief  explanation  of 
the  amendment.  To  the  ECA  bill  last 
year  there  was  submitted  an  amendment 
by  former  Senator  White  and  myself 
which  provided  that  50  percent  of  the 
cargoes  in  control  of  the  ECA  Adminis¬ 
trator  should  be  shipped  in  American 
bottoms.  The  purpose  of  the  amendment 
was,  of  course,  very  obvious  to  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House,  be¬ 
cause  we  were  confronted  with  the  same 
situation  then,  and  are  even  at  this  time, 
as  that  which  confronted  us  after  World 
War  I,  namely,  the  prospect  of  the 
American  flag  disappearing  from  the 
seas.  The  possibility  of  keeping  the 
American  merchant  marine  alive  re¬ 
volves  around  the  ECA  program.  The 
Administrator  later  placed  a  different  in¬ 
terpretation  upon  the  intent  of  Congress 
as  expressed  in  that  amendment,  and  de¬ 
cided,  for  reasons  of  his  own,  that  he 
need  not  follow  it.  There  were  several 


conferences  between  shippers,  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee,  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish¬ 
eries,  and  many  others,  including  the 
Maritime  Commission.  An  understand¬ 
ing  was  evolved  whereby  Mr.  Hoffman 
would  agree — he  first  made  such  agree¬ 
ment  informally — to  make  every  attempt 
to  see  that  at  least  50  percent  of  the  goods 
were  shipped  in  American  bottoms. 

Some  difficulty  was  encountered,  so 
that  the  chairman  of  the  House  Mer¬ 
chant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee 
offered  an  amendment  in  the  House,  and 
I  offered  one  in  the  Senate,  which  made 
it  mandatory  on  the  Administrator  that 
he  do  this.  I  want  it  clearly  understood 
that  unless  the  flexible  provisions  of  this 
amendment  are  carried  out,  we  shall 
have  to  ask  the  Senate  and  the  House  to 
pass  a  mandatory  bill  requiring  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  to  ship  in  American  bottoms 
at  least  50  percent  of  the  goods  over 
which  the  Administrator  has  control,  in 
offshore  trade,  in  coastwise  trade,  and  in 
crosswise  trade,  on  all  categories  of 
vessels. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  as 
originally  drawn,  the  committee  did  not 
agree  to  the  amendment  because  it  re¬ 
quired  percentages  for  each  particular 
country.  Thg  ECA  found  it  unworkable 
and  Impracticable.  The  committee  has 
no  objection  to  this  new  version,  which 
simply  makes  a  global  computation  and 
divides  it  only  as  to  the  kind  of  ships 
It  does  not  try  to  require  that  each  coun, , 
try  have  a  percentage  separate  and  apartj 
from  the  others \.j  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  correct,  in 
part.  Of  course,  the  Administrator, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  amendment, 
has  flexible  authority.  The  House  bill 
and  my  bill  made  it  a  mandatory  50  per¬ 
cent,  country  by  country.  Many  of  us 
feel  that  this  should  be  done.  But  the 
Administrator  can  do  that,  or  he  can 
make  it  an  over-all  50  percent,  under 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  It  is  not  now  com¬ 
pulsory,  as  it  was  under  the  provisions  of 
the  original  amendment.  Is  that  cor¬ 
rect? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Even  under  this 
amendment  the  Administrator  is  given 
certain  discretion,  because  the  language 
provides  that  the  Administrator  shall, 
insofar  as  practicable  and  consistent 
with  the  purpose  of  the  title,  endeavor 
to  secure  a  fair  and  reasonable  participa¬ 
tion  by  United  States-flag  ships  in  car¬ 
goes  by  geographical  areas.  In  other 
words,  he  is  empowered  to  do  it  and,  in¬ 
sofar  as  practicable,  he  is  commanded  to 
do  it.  So  the  committee  has  no  objection 
to  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wash¬ 
ington  [Mr.  Magnuson], 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  at  this  time  to 
insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
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ninth  report  for  the  Public  Advisory 
Committee  of  ECA. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  ninth  report  for  the  Public  Advisory 
Committee  (ECA)  will  be  released  tomorrow. 
It  will  show — 

1.  47.2  percent  United  States  participa¬ 
tion:  The  trend  has  been  (by  reference  to 
prior  reports) — 

Percent 


April  through  October - - - 49.  4 

November _ 48.  9 

December _  48.  4 

January _ 48.  0 

February _ 47.  2 


2.  United  States  participation  since  No¬ 
vember  has  been  43  percent. 

3.  Eliminate  Bizone,  Greece,  Austria,  and 
Trieste  (where  shipments  are  largely  United 
States-controlled)  and  the  April-February 
percentage  is  41.8  percent. 

4.  Eliminate  Bizone,  Greece,  Austria,  and 
Trieste  and  the  November-February  percent¬ 
age  is  35.8  percent. 

5.  1949  participation  of  France  (the  biggest 
recipient),  16.7  percent;  United  Kingdom, 
10.9  percent. 

6.  Principal  offenders,  cumulative  April  to 


February : 

United  Kingdom _ _ 17.  6 

Denmark _ 17.  7 

Belgium  (7.5  liner) _ 38,7 

Netherlands _  29.  8 

Norway _ 30.  7 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  next  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Washing¬ 
ton  [Mr.  Magnuson]. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  At  the  end  of 
the  bill  it  is  proposed  to  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

(c)  Section  112  of  such  act  is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

“(j)  No  funds  authorized  for  the  purposes 
of  this  title  shall  be  used  for  the  payment 
of  charges  incurred  after  60  days  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  amendment  for  eharter 
hire,  freight  or  passenger  charges,  or  for 
any  other  purpose,  to,  on  behalf  of,  or  for 
the  account  of  any  vessel  documented  under 
the  laws  of  any  foreign  country  not  a  par¬ 
ticipating  country  unless,  in  the  case  of  in¬ 
dividuals  the  owner  or  owners  of  such  vessel 
is  a  national  of  the  country,  and  in  the  case 
of  a  corporation  a  majority  of  the  voting 
power  or  controlling  interest  is  vested  in 
nationals  of  the  country,  under  whose  laws 
such  vessel  is  documented.  In  administer¬ 
ing  this  provision  the  Administrator  may 
rely  on  the  certificate  of  the  owner  of  any 
vessel  as  to  the  nationality  of  such  owner 
if  an  individual  and  as  to  the  nationality 
of  the  controlling  interest  or  majority  stock 
ownership  in  the  case  of  a  corporation.” 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  has  no  objection  to  this 
amendment.  It  is  a  modification  of  a 
former  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (putting 
the  question).  The  amendment  is 
adopted. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I  re¬ 
spectfully  object  to  the  action  just  taken, 
for  the  reason  that  no  adequate  oppor¬ 
tunity  was  given  any  Senator  to  vote 
either  for  or  against  the  amendment. 
The  Chair  put  the  question  with  such 
rapid  fire  action  that  it  was  impossible 


for  any  Senator  to  vote.  I  realize  that 
the  printed  Record  will  not  show  it,  but 
that  is  the  fact.  While  I  am  not  going 
to  vote  against  the  amendment,  I  cer¬ 
tainly  protest  against  any  action  by  the 
Chair  by  which  Senators  are  precluded 
from  voting.  I  respectfully  request  that 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  vote,  and  I  therefore 
move  that  the  action  just  taken  be  set 
9sidc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  certainly  did  not  intend  to  pre¬ 
clude  any  Senators  from  voting. 

As  many  as  favor  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Washington  will  say  “Aye.”  Opposed 
“No.”  The  ayes  appear  to  have  it;  the 
ayes  have  it,  and  the  amendment  is 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  placed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  amendment  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  explana¬ 
tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  this  amend¬ 
ment  is  to  prohibit  the  use  of  Panamanian 
and  Honduran  vessels  and  other  vessels  be¬ 
ing  operated  under  “runaway”  flags  for  the 
transportation  of  ECA  commodities.  The 
amendment  is  phrased  so  as  not  to  discrimi¬ 
nate  against  any  legitimate  maritime  flag 
and  would  not  discriminate  against  Pana¬ 
manian  flag  vessels  owned  by  Panamanian 
citizens.  The  amendment  would  however 
prohibit  the  use  of  some  2,500,000  tons  of 
shipping  placed  under  the  Panamanian  and 
Honduran  flags  by  Greeks,  Americans,  British, 
Swedish,  Norwegian,  Portuguese,  and  Vene¬ 
zuelan  citizens. 

For  the  period  April  to  November  1948,  in¬ 
clusive,  there  were  959  sailings  in  the  move¬ 
ment  of  coal  and  grain  in  Italy  and  France 
from  the  United  States.  Forty-two  of  these 
voyages  were  made  by  Panamanian  flag 
vessels  and  28  were  made  by  Honduran  flag 
vessels.  The  payment  of  freight  was  made 
in  dollars.  The  shipowners  operating  these 
vessels  made  no  contribution  to  the  economy 
of  the  United  States  or  to  the  economy  of 
the  participating  nations  since  they  paid  no 
taxes.  The  shipowners  operating  these  ves¬ 
sels  made  no  contribution  in  terms  of  making 
dollar  exchange  available  to  the  participating 
nations.  These  shipowners  threatened  the 
economic  revival  of  western  Europe  by  un¬ 
dermining  the  stability  of  the  maritime  in¬ 
dustry  which  is  essential  to  the  ERP  nations. 
These  vessels  were  deliberately  registered 
under  Panamanian  and  Honduran  flags  to 
evade  minimum  world-wide  safety  at  sea 
standards,  and  to  evade  income  taxes  and 
currency  exchange  regulations  prevalent 
under  the  legitimate  maritime  flags. 

I  am  informed  that  the  Economic  Co¬ 
operation  Administration  at  the  present  time 
prohibits  the  use  of  Panamanian  and  Hon¬ 
duran  flagr  vessels  for  successive  charters 
under  the  ECA  program  and  insofar  as  is 
possible  gives  preference  to  United  States 
flag  vessels  and  to  the  vessels  of  the  par¬ 
ticipating  nations  over  those  flying  the  Pan¬ 
amanian  and  Honduran  flags.  The  ECA, 
however,  does  not  have  a  legislative  mandate 
to  ban  these  vessels  which  drain  dollars 
from  the  productive  circle  compassing  the 
ECA  program.  During  recent  hearings  be¬ 
fore  the  House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish¬ 
eries  Committee,  Congressman  Hart,  spe¬ 
cifically  inquired  of  Mr.  Syran,  Director  of 
Transportation  for  ECA,  whether  ECA  would 
have  any  objection  “to  a  provision  being 
written  into  the  measure  that  Panamanian 
and  Honduran  vessels  should  be  excluded 


entirely  from  the  operation  of  this  program.” 
Mr.  Syran’s  answer  was  “I  would  not  have 
any  objection.” 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  are  on 
record  in  favor  of  this  amendment.  Hie 
International  Transport  Workers  Federation, 
an  affiliated  body  of  transport  workers 
unions  from  virtually  all  of  the  participat¬ 
ing  countries  recently  held  a r  special  meet¬ 
ing  in  London  to  discuss  the  threat  to  mari¬ 
time  labor  standards  and  to  the  stability  of 
the  maritime  industry  from  these  runaway 
flags  and  unanimously  petitioned  Adminis¬ 
trator  Paul  Hoffman  to  ban  the  use  of  these 
vessels.  Incidentally  the  ITF  is  one  of  the 
strongest  supporters  of  the  ECA  among  trade- 
union  groups. 

The  amendment  proposed  will  require  no 
great  administrative  difficulties.  The  legiti¬ 
mate  maritime  nations  of  the  world  will 
gladly  and  can  simply  supply  certificates 
to  each  of  their  vessels  certifying  the 
citizenship  of  the  controlling  interests. 

This  amendment  would  further  the  aims 
of  the  European  recovery  program  by  pro¬ 
viding  additional  taxes  and  currency  ex¬ 
change  for  the  participating  nations,  addi¬ 
tional  taxes  for  the  United  States,  and  by 
providing  a  healthier  atmosphere  for  the 
important  maritime  industry. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  a  third  amendment  which  will  take 
only  a  few  minutes  of  the  time  of  the 
Senate — 5  minutes,  at  the  most.  It  re¬ 
lates  to  the  same  subject,  the  future  of 
the  American  merchant  marine,  if  any. 
The  amendment  has  been  printed  and 
has  been  lying  on  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  10, 
beginning  with  line  3  and  ending  with 
line  20,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  sec¬ 
tion  11  (b). 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  before  the  Senate  provides  for  the 
transfer  from  the  Maritime  Commission 
to  Italy  of  10  passenger  ships.  These 
ships  are  owned  by  the  United  States 
Maritime  Commission,  and  they  are  to  be 
transferred  to  Italy  without  charge  for 
a  period  up  to  3  years. 

As  I  understand,  the  purpose  of  that 
provision  in  the  bill,  and  the  purpose  of 
the  amendment,  is  to  permit  the  Italian 
Government  to  transport  immigrants 
from  the  mainland  of  Italy  to  Argentina, 
Australia  and  possibly  north  African  col¬ 
onies.  I  understand  the  final  disposition 
of  the  colonies  is  subject  to  great  dispute 
in  the  United  Nations,  as  to  whether  they 
should  go  back  to  Italy,  or  Italy  should 
have  a  trusteeship,  or  what  should  be 
done  with  them. 

I  have  no  objection  to  Italy  trans¬ 
porting  as  many  people  as  she  wishes  in 
order  to  develop  a  colonial  empire  or 
colonial  econmy  which  might  help  reha¬ 
bilitate  Italy  herself.  But  I  do  have 
great  objection  to  inclusion  in  the  bill  of 
a  provision  taking  10  passenger  ships 
from  the  United  States  Maritime  Com¬ 
mission  and  turning  them  over  to  the 
Italian  Government  for  this  purpose. 

If  we  had  a  great  many  passenger 
ships  that  would  be  one  story.  If  we  had 
a  surplus  of  passenger  ships,  that  would 
be  another  story.  The  truth  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  is  that  one  of  the  most  serious  draw¬ 
backs  in  the  American  merchant  marine 
today,  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  we 
are  unable  to  participate  in  world  pas- 
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senger  trade,  is  the  fact  that  there  are 
practically  no  passenger  ships  on  the 
seas  flying  the  United  States  flag. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  about  to  leave  the 
Chamber,  when  I  conclude  what  I  have 
to  say,  to  go  upstairs  to  a  meeting  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For¬ 
eign  Commerce.  We  are  discussing  a 
bill  in  that  committee  which  will  pro¬ 
vide  that  if  the  Army  has  ships  to  be  con¬ 
verted  they  may  be  used  to  transport 
back  and  forth  in  the  student  season  stu¬ 
dent^  who  may  desire  to  go  to  Europe,  in 
an  exchange  of  students. 

There  is  a  complete  lack  of  passenger 
ships  on  the  Pacific  under  the  American 
flag.  Most  Americans  who  travel  by 
water  today  must  attempt  to  secure  pas¬ 
sage  on  foreign  lines.  We  have  here  an¬ 
other  attempt  to  whittle  away  at  the 
American  merchant  marine,  a  merchant 
marine  which  today  is  fast  disappearing 
from  the  seas,  a  merchant  marine  which 
should  be  the  strongest  in  passenger  and 
cargo  ships  in  the  entire  world,  and  the 
strongest  operating  merchant  marine. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Italy  herself,  as 
part  of  her  rehabilitation,  could  well  find 
ways  and  means,  which  I  am  sure  she 
can,  to  transport  the  number  of  people 
she  wants  to  transport.  I  may  be  incor¬ 
rect,  and  should  like  to  be  corrected  if 
I  am,  but  I  understand  the  matter  of 
whether  or  not  Italy  is  to  control  these 
colonies  is  still  in  dispute,  and  has  not 
yet  been  decided. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  say  most  re¬ 
spectfully  that  the  Senator  is  totally 
mistaken  regarding  the  destination  of 
this  immigration  movement.  It  has 
npthing  to  do  with  north  Africa  or 
Italian  colonies  whatever.  This  affects 
a  removal  of  surplus  population  into 
areas  particularly  in  South  America  and 
in  Australia.  It  is  a  population  move¬ 
ment,  it  is  not  a  colony  movement.  It 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
Italian  colony  question. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  stand  corrected 
about  where  these  people  are  intended  to 
go,  but  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
question  as  to  that,  and  the  application 
will  be  made  for  the  transfer  of  ships 
for  use  any  place.  Much  has  been  said 
in  Italy,  and  a  great  deal  has  been  safd 
by  the  Italian-speaking  newspapers  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  effect  that  if 
Italy  could  get  some  ships,  most  of  the 
movement  might  take  place  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean.  There  is  no  restriction  in  the 
provision  as  to  where  the  ships  are  to  go. 
But  that  is  beside  the  point.  My  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  provision  still  stands;  it  is  a 
movement  of  Italians  out  of  Italy  on 
American  ships  that  will  be  given  to  Italy 
without  charge,  when  there  is  a  great 
dearth  of  passenger  ships  on  the  high 
seas  flying  the  American  flag.  That  is 
why  I  oppose  this  portion  of  the  bill,  and 
ask  that  it  be  stricken  out. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  explanation  of  the  provision 
in  the  bill  is  very  simple,  and  to  my  way 
of  thinking  it  is  one  of  the  highly  con¬ 
structive  sections.  One  of  Italy’s  funda¬ 
mental  economic  problems  is  overpopu¬ 
lation,  and  any  constructive  answer  to 
overpopulation  in  Italy  is  a  fundamental 


contribution  toward  putting  Italy  in  a 
sound  economic  position. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  need 
not  worry  about  the  destination  of  these 
ship  movements,  because  he  may  refer 
to  the  committee  report,  and  he  can 
rely  upon  what  the  committee  report 
says  in  this  connection.  The  committee 
report  points  out  that  these  vessels  are 
to  operate  between  Italy  and  South 
America  and  Australia. 

Only  10  vessels  are  involved.  My  un¬ 
derstanding  is  that  they  are  Liberty 
ships.  They  are  to  be  loaned  to  Italy 
for  this  purpose.  They  are  to  be  oper¬ 
ated  by  Italy,  at  their  own  expense, 
manned  by  Italians,  and  paid  for  out  of 
Italian  funds.  The  movement  seems  to 
have  the  complete  and  enthusiastic  ap¬ 
proval  of  all  departments  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  in  the  view  of  the  Committee 
on  .Foreign  Relations  this  is  one  of  the 
corfipletely  constructive  undertakings 
that  is  involved  in  the  program. 

Mr.  IVES.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  VANDENBERG,  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  IVES.  I  do  not  desire  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan; 
I  wish  to  make  a  statement  regarding 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  CORDON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  yield? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  CORDON.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  interested  in  ascertaining 
whether  the  committee  had  information 
from  the  Maritime  Commission  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  availability  of  Liberty-type 
ships  for  passenger  service,  whether 
there  is  a  requirement  that  they  be  avail¬ 
able  for  passenger  service,  or  whether 
they  are  to  turn  over  the  ships  and  have 
them  remodeled. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  There  is  no  restric¬ 
tion  in  the  amendment.  I  have  been 
reading  on  many  occasions  that  they  in¬ 
tend  to  use  them  for  any  immigration 
pur-poses  they  wish.  The  feeling  on  the 
part  of  most  of  the  newspapers  which 
presume  to  speak  for  the  Italian  people 
is  that  a  great  many  of  the  ships  are  to 
be  used  in  the  Mediterranean  trade. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
let  me  answer  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
first,  although  I  wish  to  come  back  to 
the  Senator  from  Washington,  who  seems 
to  be  relying  upon  something  other  than 
official  information  in  connection  with 
the  programing  of  these  ships. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  If  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  will  permit  me,  I  shall  con¬ 
clude  my  comment  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington.  I  assert  to  the  .Senator 
from  Washington  that  he  may  read  in 
the  committee  report  a  definition  of  the 
objective  of  this  portion  of  the  bill.  It 
is  clearly  and  specifically  asserted  that 
this  is  a  movement  to  South  America  and 
Australia,  and  the  Senator  from  Wash¬ 
ington  can  rely  upon  that. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  hope  I  can  rely 
on  it,  but  I  still  state  that  my  objection, 
regardless  of  where  the  ships  are  going, 
is  a  basic  one,  due  to  the  lack  of  Ameri¬ 
can  passenger  ships  flying  our  flag  on 
the  high  seas,  and  the  value  of  10  of 
those  ships  to  our  Government. 


Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Of  course,  this  is  " 
only  a  temporary  transfer. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  For  3  years. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  In  answer  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon,  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  is  advised  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  information  on  this  subject  orig¬ 
inates  with  the  Maritime  Commission; 

The  use  of  C-4’s  is  contemplated  under 
this  provision  insofar  as  they  are  available. 
The  question  of  their  availability,  however, 
is  not  of  material  significance  because  there 
are  232  Victory  ships  in  the  stand-by  fleet.  . 

The  ships  here  involved  will  be  taken 
from  the  stand-by  fleet. 

Mr.  CORDON.  If  that  means  a  trans¬ 
fer  of  the  laid-up,  moth-balled  Victory 
ships,  as  is,  to  Italy,  I  can  see  no  ob¬ 
jection  whatever.  If  it  means  the  very 
few  which  have  been  reconverted  to 
passenger  purposes,  then  I  find  myself 
in  line  with  the  Senator  from  Washing¬ 
ton. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  The  Senator 
from  Michigan  has  the  floor,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent.  If  the  Senator  from  Washington 
will  permit  him  to  reply. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Withers  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
wilL  state  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  ask,  Who  has  the 
floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President, 

It  does  not  make  much  difference.  I 
shall  be  happy  to  conclude,  or  to  yield  to 
any  Senator. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  it  makes 
very  much  difference  to  the  junior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oregon,  if  we  are  going  to 
have  rules  in  the  Senate  and  operate 
under  them.  Lrose  to  say  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson] 
has  the  floor  and  that  he  can  yield  only 
for  questions. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  The  Senator 
from  Michigan  yields  the  floor. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  a  point  of  privilege. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Recognition  is  en¬ 
tirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Chair.  The 
observations  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
are  beside  the  point.  He  cannot,  for 
this  body,  determine  who  is  recognized. 
That  is  up  to  the  Chair.  And  when  the 
Chair  stated  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  had  the  floor,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  has  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
the  way  the  Chair  ruled. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  ruling  is  subject 
to  appeal.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas  that  if  that  is  the  particular 
kind  of  contest  he  wants  to  indulge  in 
this  afternoon,  so  long  as  I  am  on  the 
floor  I  am  going  to  do  what  I  can  to 
protect  the  rights  of  Members  who  have 
the  floor;  and  the  Senator  from  Wash¬ 
ington  had  the  floor,  and  he  did  not 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  IVES.  Mr.  President - - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  IVES.  Does  the  Senator  from  New 
York  have  the  floor? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  IVES.  I  do  not  want  to  spend 
much  of  the  Senate’s  time  this  after¬ 
noon,  because  of  the  large  number  of 
amendments  which  are  before  us  which 
will  require  action.  But  I  do  want  to 
emphasize  as  emphatically  as  I  can  the 
forepart  of  the  remarks  made  by  the  able 
Senator  from  Michigan  when  he  referred 
to  the  economic  plight  of  Italy  and  the 
need  for  action  such  as  is  contemplated 
through  the  use  of  these  particular  ves¬ 
sels.  I  think  it  is  becoming  more  and 
more  recognized  that  the  Italian  problem 
itself,  from  the  standpoint  of  economics, 
is  almost  entirely  a  problem  of  overpopu¬ 
lation.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
something  more  than  10,000,000  people 
in  Italy  above  and  beyond  the  number  of 
people  who  can  be  accommodated  by  the 
Italian  economy,  and  unless  and  until 
this  particular  problem  can  be  at  least 
rationalized,  the  problem  of  Italy  itself, 
so  far  as  communism  and  the  inroads  of 
Soviet  Russia  in  the  direction  of  Italy 
are  concerned,  will  not  have  been  solved. 

I  think  that  what  is  asked  for  in  the 
bill  is  a  very  slight  matter,  insofar  as 
our  American  merchant  marine  is  con¬ 
cerned,  when  we  consider  its  over-all  im¬ 
portance  to  the  European  recovery  pro¬ 
gram,  and  to  our  efforts  to  combat  the 
extension  of  Communist  Russia  in  the 
world.  I  well  recognize  the  point  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Magntjson]  regarding  the  American  mer¬ 
chant  marine,  and  I  wholeheartedly  con¬ 
cur  in  what  he  has  had  to  say  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  his  previous  amendment,  but 
in  spite  of  that,  I  hope  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Washington 
in  the  present  instance  will  be  defeated, 
because  the  importance  of  these  vessels 
in  helping  to  meet  the  particular  problem 
involved,  as  I  see  it,  far  transcends  any 
other  consideration. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  now  like  to  conclude  my  response 
to  the  able  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Cordon],  because  it  seems  to  me  that  my 
answer  to  him  throws  light  upon  the 
problem  as  it  seems  to  disturb  the  able 
Senator  from  Washington. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  wants  to 
know  whether  these  ships  are  available. 
I  inadvertently  referred  to  them  in  the 
first  instance  as  Liberty  ships.  That 
was  my  error.  I  meant  Victory  ships. 
I  repeat  that  the  information  received 
from  the  Maritime  Commission — and  I 
read  literally — is  as  follows: 

The  use  of  C-4’s  is  contemplated  under 
this  provision  insofar  as  they  are  available. 
The  question  of  their  availability,  however, 
is  not  of  material  significance  because  there 
are  232  Victory  ships  in  the  stand-by  fleet. 

In  other  words,  the  problem  does  not 
arise  which  disturbs  the  able  Senator 
from  Washington,  that  any  of  the  con¬ 
verted  ships  are  to  be  used.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  only  ships  to  be  used  are  Vic¬ 
tory  ships  which  will  be  reconverted  by 
the  Italian  Government  itself  in  order 
to  make  them  eligible  for  the  3  years  of 
temporary  loan.  There  need  be  none  of 
the  fears  which  the  able  Senator  from 
Washington  expresses  either  in  respect 
to  the  character  of  the  ships  or  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  journeys  which  they  will 


take.  He  need  have  no  further  anxiety 
about  that. 

I  should  like  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Washington  if  there  is  anything 
he  wants  to  ask  me. 

Mr.  MAGNTJSON.  Of  course,  Mr. 
President,  there  are  different  types  of 
Victory  ships.  We  have  a  few  in  the 
stand-by  fleet  which  can  be  readily  con¬ 
verted  to  semipassenger  ships  for  the 
passenger  uses  required  by  the  Italian 
Government.  Of  course,  the  Italian 
Government,  in  asking  for  these  ships, 
will  ask  the  American  merchant  marine 
for  the  type  of  ships  which  are  best  able 
to  be  converted  into  passenger  ships. 
My  fears  are  based  somewhat  on  ex¬ 
perience.  We  have  transferred  other 
ships  to  European  countries  for  similar 
purposes.  We  have  transferred  ships  to 
Italy.  The  transfer  to  Italy  was  made 
on  the  basis  of  the  broad  request  that 
she  wanted  to  use  them  for  dealing  wijyi 
her  immigration  problem,  because  of  the 
overpopulation  of  her  country.  We  have 
found  those  ships  ending  up  in  compe¬ 
tition  with  American  trade. 

I  shall  not  take  the  time  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  to  recite  the  details,  but  I  wish  to 
place  in  the  Record  a  statement  dealing 
with  the  subject.  We  have  found  that 
there  has  been  a  shifting  of  the  registers. 
We  have  found  the  Italian  Government 
to  acquiesce  in  the  shifting  of  the  regis¬ 
ters.  The  Government  must  allow  the 
ships  to  be  registered.  Such  ships  have 
wound  up,  not  in  carrying  immigrants, 
but  in  competition  with  American 
steamship  lines.  It  is  fears  of  that  kind 
that  beset  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  that  the  pur¬ 
pose  sought  to  be  attained  is  laudable, 
but  what  is  now  proposed  is  another  thing 
that  whittles  away  at  the  American  mer¬ 
chant  marine.  We  transferred  a  very 
famous  ship  to  Italy  on  the  same  basis. 
We  transferred  the  Matsonia,  which  is 
one  of  the  best  passenger'  liners  we  had 
prior  to  World  War  II,  to  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Line,  and  then  it  was  transferred  to 
Italy  for  immigration  purposes.  We 
find  then  the  Matsonia  plying  into  New 
York  in  direct  competition  with  the 
American  merchant  marine.  The 
transfer,  for  that  purpose,  was  ac¬ 
quiesced  in  by  the  Italian  Government, 
which  had  previously  asked  that  the  ship 
be  given  to  it  to  be  used  only  for  passen¬ 
ger  purposes.  There  are  three  or  four 
other  ships  in  the  same  category. 

The  experience  of  the  operators  of 
ships  of  the  American  merchant  marine 
respecting  the  transfer  of  ships  was  that 
the  transfer  had  gone  to  such  an  extent 
that  we  almost  passed  a  bill  providing 
for  a  firm  policy  in  the  American  mer¬ 
chant  marine.  If  I  could  rely  upon  the 
assurance  that  no  transfer  shall  be  made, 
even  from  our  mothball  fleet,  then  I 
would  feel  better  satisfied.  But  I  am 
fearful  that  we  will  again  have  a  similar 
experience  to  that  which  we  had  before, 
and  that  these  10  ships  will  be  used  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent,  without  interrupting  the  Senator 
from  Michigan,  to  place  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  the  statement  regarding 
some  of  the  ships  which  have  been 
transferred. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ELIMINATION  OP  PROPOSAL  TO  TRANSFER  10 
PASSENGER  SHIPS  TO  ITALY 

Section  11  (b)  (lines  3  through  20,  p.  10)  of 
S.  1209  would  permit  the  transfer  of  10  pas¬ 
senger  vessels,  owned  by  the  United  States 
Maritijne  Commission  to  Italy  without 
charge  for  a  period  up  to  3  years.  Section 
11  (b)  of  S.  1209  should  be  stricken  from  the 
bill  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  The  Congress,  on  two  previous  occasions, 
has  considered  the  question  of  charter  of 
United  States  tonnage  to  ERP  nations  •Snd 
twice  rejected  it.  This  proposal  is  a  revival 
of  the  ship-charter  proposal  contained  in  the 
original  ECA  bill,  which  after  serious  consid¬ 
eration  by  both  the  Senate  and  House  was 
rejected.  The  large-scale  launchings  of 
ships  in  participating  countries  during  the 
last  year  and  the  resulting  rapid  decline  in 
the  American  merchant  marine  have  rein¬ 
forced  the  arguments  against  charter  of 
American-owned  tonnage  to  other  nations. 

2.  No  showing  has  been  made  for  the  need 
for  such  vessels  or  of  the  present  availability 
of  ships  under  the  Italian  flag,  or  of  the 
present  availability  of  ships  to  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Refugee  Organization  under  various 
flags.  Senate  Report  100  suggests  that  since 
the  vessels  presumably  would  be  operated  be¬ 
tween  Italy  and  South  America  and  Australia 
they  would  offer  no  competition  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  merchant  marine.  However,  the  char¬ 
ter  of  these  vessels  to  Italy  without  charge 
would  permit  the  diversion  of  the  existing 
Italian  passenger  fleet  to  the  Atlantic  passen¬ 
ger  trade.  The  American  merchant  marine 
is  already  under  a  serious  handicap  in  this' 
trade.  The  United  States  Government  has 
returned  the  two  large  passenger  vessels,  the 
Vulcania  and  the  Saturnia,  to  the  Italian 
Government,  and  these  vessels  are  available 
for  the  Italian  emigration  program.  The 
Italians,  however,  choose  to  run  them  in  the 
Atlantic  trade. 

According  to  the  British  shipping  journal, 
the  Shipping  World,  of  November  17,  1948, 
the  Italian  Minister  of  Merchant  Marine  on 
October  27  last  stated  that  the  last  touches 
were  being  placed  on  plans  which  will  result 
in  the  acquisition  of  700,000  tons  of  new 
shipping  for  the  Italian  merchant  marine  in 
the  course  of  the  next  4  years.  The  maga¬ 
zine  states  “a  large  part  of  the  Government 
shipbuilding  scheme  is  to  be  devoted  to  the 
building  of  passenger  vessels.”  The  Italians 
should  be  expected  to  help  themselves  by 
utilizing  their  own  tonnage  in  this  program 
before  coming  to  the  United  States  for  help. 

The  United  States  Government  recently 
sold  the  large  vessel,  the  Matsonia,  to  the 
Panamanian  Lines,  Inc.  This  line  also  owns 
the  steamship  Argentina  (formerly  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  liner  Bergensfjord,  with  a  passenger 
capacity  of  approximately  1,000)  and  the 
steamship  Protea  (formerly  the  American 
vessel  American  Banker,  with  accommoda¬ 
tions  for  approximately  500  displaced  per¬ 
sons)  .  This  line  is  controlled  by  a  Greek  citi¬ 
zen  residing  in  Switzerland  and  two  British 
citizens  residing  in  Buenos  Aires,  but  operates 
under  the  Panamanian  flag  from  Italian  ports 
and  with  Italian  crews.  The  line  is  also  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Home  Line,  which  now  oper¬ 
ates  the  Italia  (formerly  the  American  troop 
transport,  the  John  Ericson)  and  the  Brasil 
(formerly  the  Drottningholm) .  The  Home 
Line  is  controlled  by  the  Swedish  American 
Line  and  by  Interlocking  directorates  tied  up 
with  the  Panamanian  Line.  Although  some 
of  these  vessels,  and  the  Matsonia  in  particu¬ 
lar,  were  sold  by  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  belief  that  the  vessels  would  be 
used  primarily  in  the  Italian  emigration  pro¬ 
gram,  we  now  find  that  the  bulk  of  these  ves¬ 
sels  will  be  operated  in  the  trans-Atlantic 
trades  to  our  shore.  These  vessels  could  and 
should  be  made  available  to  the  Italian  emi- 
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gratlon  program  before  any  further  ship 
transfers  by  the  United  States  Government 
are  requested. 

4.  Under  the  European  recovery  program 
the  participating  nations  are  committed  to 
helping  each  other.  Accordingly  the  Italian 
Government  should  first  seek  assistance  from 
the  other  European  participating  nations. 
The  British,  in  contrast  to  our  situation, 
have  made  a  magnificent  recovery  in  regard 
to  the  availability  of  passenger  vessels  and 
are  demobilizing  large  troop  transports  one 
after  another.  The  French  are  putting  the 
lie  de  France  back  into  trans-Atlantic  serv¬ 
ice,  and  shortly  they  will  have  the  former 
Europa  in  such  service.  The  French  have  re¬ 
cently  bought  the  American  liner,  the  George 
Washington.  Good  \  recovery  in  passenger 
tonnage  has  also  been  made  by  the  Low 
Countries  and  the  Scandinavian  countries. 
On  the  other  hand,  our  passenger  fleet  is 
still  seriously  depleted  even  from  its  inade¬ 
quate  prewar  level.  Tonnage  for  the  Italian 
emigration  program  should  be  made  avail¬ 
able  by  Italy  herself  and  by  other  partici¬ 
pating  European  nations. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  think  I  have  concluded  my  statement. 
I  suggest  to  the  able  Senator  from  Wash¬ 
ington  that  all  the  precedents  he  recites 
are  somewhat  beside  the  point,  because 
this  operation  is  proceeding  under  the 
responsibility  of  the  ECA.  I  think  the 
Senator  can  rely  upon  the  assurances 
which  have  been  given  him  that  these 
ships  will  be  used  exclusively  for  the  in¬ 
dicated  purposes,  and  that  they  will  be 
returned  when  the  indicated  purposes  are 
completed. 

Mr.  CORDON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CORDON.  Perhaps  it  might  sat¬ 
isfy  some  who  fear  that  the  ships  might 
be  misused,  if  on  page  10,  line  13,  at  the 
end  of  the  line,  there  be  inserted  be¬ 
tween  the  word  “the”  and  the  “pur”,  the 
first  syllable  of  the  word  “purpose”,  the 
word  “sole”  which  would  indicate  that 
there  was  no  other  purpose  or  use  for 
the  ships  excepting  the  handling  of 
passengers. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  The  objection  to 
that  is  that  the  movement  of  emigrants 
going  to  South  America  and  Australia 
is  a  one-way  traffic.  If  there  is  a  stand¬ 
by  cargo  to  help  bring  the  vessel  back 
other  than  in  ballast,  the  committee  feels 
that  there  should  not  be  a  complete  pro¬ 
hibition  against  it. 

Mr.  CORDON.  I  am  not  offering  the 
amendment.  However,  I  indicate  that 
there  will  be  a  competitive  element. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  If  one  of  these 
ships  does  go  to  Australia,  I  hope  it  will 
not  come  back  through  the  Panama 
Canal  with  a  cargo  which  normally  might 
be  carried  by  an  American  ship.  That 
is  what  will  probably  happen  in  the  case 
of  some  of  these  ships. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  very  much 
doubt  it;  and  I  share  the  Senator’s  hope 
that  it  will  not  happen. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wash¬ 
ington  [Mr.  Magnttson]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  North  Da¬ 
kota  [Mr.  Lancer]  and  myself,  I  offer 
the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  stated. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  1, 
line  3,  after  the  word  “That”  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  insert  “(a)”  and  between  lines 
6  and  7,  to  insert  a  new  subsection,  as 
follows: 

(b)  The  proviso  In  such  section  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  “ Provided ,  That  no  as¬ 
sistance  to  the  participating  countries  here¬ 
in  contemplated  shall  seriously  Impair  the 
economic  stability  of  the  United  States  or 
the  competitive  position  of  American  enter¬ 
prise  within  such  countries.” 

On  page  10,  line  4,  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  “a  new  subsection  as  follows” 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “the  following 
new  subsections.” 

On  page  10,  it  is  proposed  to  strikeout 
the  quotation  marks  at  the  end  of  line 
20,  and  between  lines  20  and  21,  to  insert 
the  following: 

(f)  In  order  to  prevent  impairment  of  the 
competitive  position  of  American  enterprise 
in  participating  countries,  the  Administrator 
shall— 

(1)  appoint  and  assign  to  duty  in  each  par¬ 
ticipating  country  and  in  each  dependent 
area  under  its  administration  with  respect 
to  which  at  least  $5,000,000  per  annum  is 
expended  in  providing  assistance  \^ider  this 
title  a  liaison  officer  who  shall  have  the  duty 
of  determining  whether  American  enterprise 
in  such  country  or  area  is  being  discriminated 
against  in  the  provision  of  such  assistance 
and  of  reporting  any  such  discrimination  to 
the  Administrator: 

(2)  provide  for  the  withholding  of  assist¬ 
ance  under  this  title  from  any  cartel,  syndi¬ 
cate,  organization,  or  group  in  any  participat¬ 
ing  country  if  such  cartel,  syndicate,  organ¬ 
ization,  or  group  has  caused  American  enter¬ 
prise  in  such  country  to  be  discriminated 
against  in  the  provision  of  such  assistance; 

(3)  provide  for  consultation  with  American 
business  organizations  or  trade  groups  repre¬ 
senting  American  enterprise  in  participating 
countries,  prior  to  approval  of  programs  or 
projects  affecting  such  enterprise,  in  any  case 
in  which  business  organizations  or  trade 
groups  representing  nationals  of  such  coun¬ 
tries  have  been  consulted  in  the  planning  of 
such  programs  or  projects,  f 

(g)  Commodities  and  materials  procured 
under  this  title  in  the  United  States  for 
consumption  or  use  in  overseas  dependent 
areas  of  participating  countries  shall  to  the- 
greatest  extent  practicable  be  transported 
from  the  United  States  directly  to  such  areas. 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  it  is  proposed  to 
add  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  13.  Section  118  is  amended  by  insert¬ 
ing  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  second 
sentence  thereof  the  following:  “or  (3)  such 
country,  or  a  major  political  subdivision  or 
dependent  area  thereof,  is  discriminating  in 
the  distribution  of  commodities  or  materials 
provided  as  assistance  under  this  title  on 
grounds  of  race  or  religion.” 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  had  its  inception  when  the 
commander  of  the  American  Legion  post 
in  French  Morocco,  a  Mr.  Rodes?  a  Re¬ 
serve  officer  in  the  United  States  Corps 
of  Engineers  in  business  in  French  Mo¬ 
rocco,  contacted  my  office  sometime  ago. 
He  is  one  of  34  or  35  World  War  II  vet¬ 
erans  doing  business  in  French  Morocco. 

They  called  my  attention  to  a  very 
unusual  situation,  one  which  I  frankly 
could  not  believe  until  I  had  checked  it 
to  some  extent  with  ECA.  I  have  not 
gone  into  the  question  in  as  much  detail 


as  I  should  like  to  have  done.  It  deals 
with  what  appears  to  be  very  deliberate 
discrimination  against  American  busi¬ 
nessmen  in  French  Morocco,  not  discrim¬ 
ination  in  favor  of  the  native  Moors,  but 
discrimination  in  favor  of  Europeans, 
principally  the  French,  doing  business  in 
French  Morocco. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.'  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  should  like  to 
identify  the  amendment  about  which  the 
Senator  is  speaking.  Will  he  indicate 
to  me  whether  or  not  it  differs  in  any 
respect  from  the  amendment  submitted 
by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Baldwin]? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  It  differs  very 
much. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  May  I  ask  the 
Senator  whether  it  deals  with  the  same 
general  subject  as  that  to  which  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Con¬ 
necticut  is  addressed? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  It  is  the  same  gen¬ 
eral  subject,  but  I  believe  I  have  gone  into 
it  in  more  detail.  One  further  feature 
is  added. 

If  the  Senator  will  refer  to  the  bottom 
of  page  3  of  my  amendment,  to  section 
13,  amending  section  118,  he  will  find 
that  in  that  respect  it  differs  from  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Con¬ 
necticut  in  its  purpose. 

Senators  will  realize  that  in  giving  this 
information  I  have  had  to  rely  upon  cor¬ 
respondence  from  veterans  in  French 
Morocco,  and  upon  Mr.  Rodes,  who  is 
here.  It  has  been  impossible  for  me  to 
check  the  veracity  of  all  the  statements 
which  have  been  made.  However,  I  did 
call  upon  Mr.  Wilson,  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  who  apparently  had  been 
in  French  Morocco  for  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
vestigating  this  particular  situation.  I 
shall  try  to  quote  him  as  nearly  verbatim 
as  I  can. 

I  asked  him  whether  there  was  any 
evidence  of  discrimination  against  Amer¬ 
icans  doing  business  in  French  Morocco. 
I  am  not  referring  to  discrimination  in 
favor  of  the  natives  of  Morocco.  I  am 
referring  to  discrimination  against 
Americans,  in  favor  of  European  na¬ 
tionals.  Mr.  Wilson  told  me  that  he 
thought  Mr.  Rodes  was  stretching  the 
point,  and  perhaps  exaggerating,  but  he 
stated  very  definitely  that  there  was  dis¬ 
crimination  against  Americans  doing 
business  in  French  Morocco. 

I  asked  him  whether  he  had  any  evi¬ 
dence  of  discrimination  in  French  Mo¬ 
rocco  because  of  race  or  religion.  We 
had  obtained  a  picture  of  very  definite 
discrimination  against  the  Moslems  and 
the  Jews  in  the  rationing  of  ECA  food 
and  material.  I  asked  Mr.  Wilson  if  he 
had  made  any  investigation  of  that  sub¬ 
ject.  I  gathered  that  he  did  not  care  to 
be  quoted  upon  that  particular  subject. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  would 
do  a  number  of  things.  Li  the  first 
place,  it  would  provide  that  in  any  area 
receiving  more  than  $5,000,000  of  ECA 
funds  a  year  a  representative  of  ECA 
should  be  present  in  the  area  as  a  liaison 
officer.  Incidentally,  the  original  pro¬ 
gram  for  French  Morocco  called  for  $3,- 
200,000  a  month,  or  a  little  less  than 
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$40,000,000  a  year.  Presently  there  Is  no 
one  in  Morocco  representing  ECA. 

Secondly,  the  amendment  would  pro¬ 
vide  that  there  should  be  no  further  dis¬ 
crimination  against  Americans  doing 
business  in  French  Morocco. 

Third,  section  118  of  the  act  would  be 
amended  by  the  addition  of  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  13.  Section  118  is  amended  by  insert¬ 
ing  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  sentence  thereof  the  following:  ‘‘or  (3) 
such  country,  or  a  major  political  subdivi¬ 
sion  or  dependent  area  thereof,  is  discrim¬ 
inating  in  the  distribution  of  commodities 
or  materials  provided  as  assistance  under  this 
title  on  grounds  of  race  or  religion.” 

The  purpose  of  this  provision  is  to  pro¬ 
tect  Jews  and  Moslems  in  French  Mo¬ 
rocco.  Normally  it  might  occur  to  us 
that  we  in  the  United  States  should  not 
be  too  much  concerned  with  what  is  being 
done  in  French  Morocco  by  way  of  dis¬ 
crimination  or  lack  of  discrimination. 
However,  all  the  evidence  I  have  indi¬ 
cates  that  those  who  are  responsible  for 
this  discrimination  against  Jews  and 
Moslems  have  done  everything  possible  to 
make  it  appear  that  this  was  a  mandate 
of  ECA.  As  I  stated  yesterday,  this  is 
obviously  completely  ridiculous.  ECA 
has  not  issued  any  mandate  to  discrimi¬ 
nate  against  anyone  because  of  race  or 
religion.  But  if  the  people  in  that  area 
can  convince  the  Jews  and  Moslems  that 
they  are  being  discriminated  against  be¬ 
cause  of  a  mandate  from  ECA,  to  all  in¬ 
tents  and  purposes  that  is  nearly  as  bad 
as  though  ECA  had  issued  such  a  man¬ 
date. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  Senator’s 
amendment  was  placed  on  my  desk  only 
a  short  time  ago,  and  I  have  read  it  only 
hurriedly. 

I  ask  the  Senator  whether  or  not  the 
provisions  on  page  2  of  his  amendment 
would  apply  to  countries  which  have 
established  quotas  against  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  American  goods  and  services? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  It  would  apply  to 
any  country  which  is  discriminating 
against  American  nationals.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  American  money  and 
American  goods  which  are  used  to  pro¬ 
mote  this  program,  I  feel  very  strongly 
that  we  should  not,  of  course,  use  them 
to  give  Americans  doing  business  in 
French  Morocco  or  any  other  place  an 
advantage;  nor  do  I  believe  that  they 
should  be  wrecked  and  run  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  by  the  use  of  American  money. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  At  the  moment 
I  am  not  disputing  with  the  Senator  the 
merits  of  his  amendment.  I  am  sym¬ 
pathetic  with  the  general  principles 
which  he  expresses.  Whether  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  purpose  can  properly  be  attained  in 
this  bill,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say;  but  I 
am  concerned  to  know  what  his  amend¬ 
ment  is  designed  to  reach. 

Let  me  give  an  illustration.  Coun¬ 
ty  A  has  established  a  quota  against 
the  importation  or  purchase  in  that 
country  of  certain  types  of  American 
goods  or  services.  For  example,  take 
the  motion-picture  industry.  There  are 
some  countries  in  Europe  which  have 
established  quotas  against  the  importa¬ 


tion  of  more  than  a  certain  percentage 
or  a  certain  number  of  American  motion 
pictures.  Perhaps  the  same  restriction 
applies  to  American  magazines  in  certain 
countries.  Such  restrictions  apply  to 
other  American  services  and  goods.  In 
the  event  a  country  does  establish  a  rigid 
quota  over  which  imports  of  American 
goods  and  services  will  not  be  permitted, 
does  the  Senator  feel  that  his  amend¬ 
ment  touches  that  point? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  No.  Unfortunately, 
my  amendment  does  not  go  that  far.  I 
think  the  Senator  has  a  very  worthy 
thought  in  mind,  but  my  amendment  is 
not  intended  to  cure  that  particular  sit¬ 
uation.  I  have  gone  over  the  amend¬ 
ment  very  carefully  with  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  our  drafting  service.  I  have 
triedflftierely  to  provide  that  there  shall 
be  no  discrimination  against,  and  no 
favors  given  to,  American  nations  do¬ 
ing  business  in  foreign  nations.  There 
is  an  additional  provision  with  respect 
to  discrimination  on  grounds  of  race  or 
religion. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  invite  the 
attention  of  the  Senator  to  the  language 
on  page  2  of  his  amendment,  beginning 
in  line  3 : 

(f)  In  order  to  prevent  impairment  of  the 
competitive  position  of  American  enterprise 
in  participating  countries,  the  Administrator 
shall — 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  language  “in 
order  to  prevent  impairment  of  the  com¬ 
petitive  position  of  American  enterprise” 
goes  directly  to  the  heart  of  the  provi¬ 
sion  in  some  countries  of  Europe  against 
the  importation  of  certain  American 
goods  and  services  over  a  stated  amount, 
if  we  are  prepared  to  sell  and  business 
wants  to  buy  them.  •  * 

Then,  dropping  down  in  the  amend¬ 
ment  to  line  15,  for  instance,  leaving  out 
(1)  and  beginning  with  (2),  in  line  15: 

(2)  provide  for  the  withholding  of  assist¬ 
ance  under  this  title  from  any  cartel,  syndi¬ 
cate,  organization,  or  group  in  any  participat¬ 
ing  country  if  such  cartel,  syndicate,  organ¬ 
ization,  or  group  has  caused  American  enter¬ 
prise  in  such  country  to  be  discriminated 
against  in  the  provision  of  such  assistance. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  That  is  to  say,  ECA 

n  cQiof-Qnr*p 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  Senator 
interprets  that  as  applying  only  to  the 
securing  of  ECA  assistance,  does  he? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  call  attention  to 
line  20,  where  the  words  “of  such  assist¬ 
ance”  appear.  They  refer,  of  course,  to 
ECA  assistance. 

Let  me  make  myself  clear,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent.  If  the  foreign  nation  wishes  to 
discriminate  against  an  American  busi¬ 
nessman  on  its  own  account,  with  its 
own  money,  my  amendment  would  not 
touch  that  situation  in  any  manner,  at 
this  time*  My  amendment  merely  refers 
to  the  use  of  ECA  funds  to  put  Americans 
out  of  business. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Then,  as  I 
understand  the  amendment,  it  does  not 
apply  to  matters  outside  the  economic 
activities  of  the  country,  except  as  ECA 
funds  are  used  to  stimulate  the  particu¬ 
lar  economic  activity,  and  in  that  case 
American  enterprise  should  not  be  dis¬ 
criminated  against  by  the  use  of  ECA 
funds;  is  that  correct? 


Mr.  MCCARTHY.  That  is  the  intent 
of  the  amendment. 

Let  me  say  now,  in  case  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  did  not  hear  me  relate  this 
matter  before,  that  Mr.  Wilson,  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  together  with 
another  gentleman  was  sent  to  French 
Morocco.  Upon  his  return  to  this  coun¬ 
try  he  said,  “Although  Mr.  Rodes  may  be 
exaggerating  his  story  somewhat,  there 
is  discrimination.” 

Perhaps  the  Senator  from  Iowa  recalls 
that  story. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Yes;  I  do. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  In  other  words,  the 
Department  of  Commerce  sent  two  men 
to  French  Morocco  to  investigate  the 
claim  that  American  nationals  were 
being  discriminated  against.  Mr.  Wil¬ 
son,  upon  his  return,  said,  “There  defi¬ 
nitely  is  discrimination  against  Ameri¬ 
cans.” 

Of  course,  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
speaking  of  discrimination  against 
Americans  in  favor  of  the  natives  of 
French  Morocco,  but  I  refer  to  discrimi¬ 
nation  against  Americans  in  favor  of 
European  nationals,  principally  the 
French. 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  answered  the 
Senator’s  question. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  think  the 
Senator  has  answered  it. 

I  was  attempting  to  probe  the  meaning 
of  the  amendment,  to  see  exactly  to  what 
it  referred,  and  whether  it  would  apply 
to  the  entire  economic  situation  in  those 
countries,  private  as  well  as  public,  or 
whether  it  merely  would  apply  to  the 
use  of  ECA  funds  in  a  discriminating 
way  against  Americans  in  the  countries 
that  are  participating. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  a  fur¬ 
ther  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Iowa? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Does  the  Sen¬ 
ator  have  evidence  that  such  discrimi¬ 
nation  as  he  has  been  informed  occurs 
in  French  Morocco  exists  in  any  of  the 
other  ECA  countries? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  as 
perhaps  the  Senator  from  Iowa  knows, 
I  have  not  been  taking  as  active  a  part 
in  this  matter  as  have  many  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
Frankly,  I  have  not  gone  out  of  my  way 
to  make  investigation  in  regard  to  dis¬ 
crimination  in  other  nations.  If  there 
is  such  discrimination,  of  course,  the 
amendment  would  apply  equally  to  dis¬ 
crimination  of  that  sort  in  any  other 
nation. 

Mr-  HICKENLOOPER.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  may  say  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Senator  that  this  amend¬ 
ment  is  not  identical  to  the  one  which 
was  submitted  and  approved  by  the 
American  Trade  Association  of  Morocco 
and  the  American  Legion.  They  sub¬ 
mitted  an  amendment  to  me  and  asked 
that  it  be  submitted  to  the  Senate.  I 
went  over  the  amendment  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  those  who  have  been  closer  to  this 
legislation  than  have  I.  I  was  convinced 
that  the  amendment  as  submitted  by 
them  was  too  restrictive  and  went  too 
far.  So  I  tried  to  make  the  amendment 
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as  easy  as  possible  from  the  standpoint 
of  administration  by  the  ECA,  and  at  the 
same  time  have  it  accomplish  the  desired 
purpose. 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  read  a 
cablegram  which  was  sent  by  Herbert 
Abrams,  who  is  adjutant  of  the  American 
Legion  post  in  Morocco.  He  is  a  one- 
legged  veteran  of  World  War  II.  I  think 
I  should  read  this  cablegram  so  as  to 
round  out  the  picture.  It  was  sent  on 
the  27th  of  March  of  this  year: 

Despite  stiff  consular  protest,  500  pounds 
matzoth  to  be  distributed  gratis  for  Imminent 
Jewish  holidays  refused  release  from  port. 

Yesterday  I  said  that  the  material 
referred  to  in  the  cablegram,  whichr  is 
Jewish  Passover  bread,  I  believe,  was 
purchased  with  ECA  funds.  However,  I 
wish  to  correct  that  statement,  for  I  find 
that  it  was  not  purchased  with  ECA 
funds,  but  was  sent  there  absolutely 
gratis.  It  was  a  gift — from  whom,  I  do 
not  know,  but  apparently  from  some 
group  in  the  United  States — to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  Jewish  people  in  that  area 
absolutely  free.  But  the  French  in  that 
area  say,  “No;  we  are  going  to  pile  this 
up  and  let  it  spoil;  we  will  not  release  it, 
or  at  least  we  will  not  release  it  until 
after  the  Jewish  holidays.” 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Then,  as  I  in¬ 
terpret  the  Senator’s  amendment, '  it 
would  not  reach  that  situation  at  all, 
because  ECA  funds  did  not  participate 
in  the  purchase  of  that  particular  article. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  It  would  not  touch 
that  particular  situation;  but  it  would 
say  to  those  who  are  administering  these 
matters  in  French  Morocco,  “You  shall 
no  longer  continue  to  discriminate,  as 
you  are  today,  against  the  Jews  and  the 
Moslems  in  that  area.” 

Let  me  add  that  in  that  area  the  offi¬ 
cials  who  now  are  in  charge  of  allocating 
ECA- funds  are,  in  many  cases,  the  Vichy 
officials  who  were  in  charge  there  prior 
to  the  American  landings  during  the  war. 
For  example,  one  of  the  officials  of  the 
American  Legion  post  was  active  in  giv¬ 
ing  the  Americans  aid  and  in  collecting 
information  for  them  before  our  landings 
in  Morocco.  At  the  time  of  the  landings 
by  the  Americans  there,  he  was  jailed. 
When  the  Americans  took  control,  he 
was  set  free,  of  course.  If  the  Americans 
had  not  been  successful  there,  I  assume 
he  would  have  been  executed.  The  Vichy 
official  who  apprehended  him  in  and  in¬ 
sisted  that  he  be  jailed  is  now  passing 
upon  his  requests  for  ECA  dollars. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  further  ques¬ 
tion?  -n, 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  wonder 
whether  the  Senator  has  given  consid¬ 
eration  to  this  phase  of  his  amendment; 
Generally  speaking,  throughout  the  co¬ 
operating  countries  there  has  been  very 
little,  if  any,  complaint  of  this  kind. 
This  is  the  first  and  only  country  as  to 
which  such  discrimination  has  been  sug¬ 
gested,  and  I  have  not  heard  of  it  with 
regard  to  this  particular  country  until 
recently.  I  wonder  whether  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  has  considered  that  per¬ 
haps  by  the  amendment  he  would  be 


Setting  up  countless  areas  of  irritation  in 
the  administration  of  this  fund,  and 
would  be  creating  a  forum  where  persons, 
either  justifiedly  or  unjustifledly,  could 
raise  numerous  issues,  perhaps  petty, 
perhaps  without  grounds,  perhaps  with 
grounds,  on  occasion;  in  short,  that  the 
amendment  would,  as  we  sometimes  say 
in  the  practice  of  law,  set  up  an  area  for 
a  multiplicity  of  lawsuits.  Has  the  Sen¬ 
ator  considered  that  phase  of  the  matter? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  in 
answer,  I  may  say  that  no  matter  how 
hard  it  is  to  administer  a  law  properly,  no 
matter  how  hard  it  is  to  do  right,  I  think 
we  should  attempt  to  do  it.  I  agree  heart¬ 
ily  with  the  Senator  that  if  we  amend 
the  act  so  as  to  say  that  Americans  shall 
no  longer  be  put  out  of  business  through 
the  use  of  American  money,  I  know  it 
will  create  certain  administrative  diffi¬ 
culties;  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  that; 
but  the  mere  fact  that  it  may  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  administer  the  law,  in  my  opinion 
in  no  way  justifies  our  simply  relaxing 
and  saying,  “Well,  we  will  not  do  right  by 
these  boys,  because  it  would  be  a  bit 
difficult.”  While  it  may  be  difficult,  keep 
in  mind  that  we  are  talking  here  about 
boys  who  were  in  the  American  service 
4  or  5  years,  who  went  to  a  foreign 
country  to  establish  a  business,  as  they 
were  entitled  to  do,  and  who  went  over 
on  the  invitation  of  the  nationals  of  the 
foreign  country.  Let  me  now  cite  an  ex¬ 
ample.  One  boy,  a  veteran,  has  two 
busses.  He  organizes  a  bus  line.  An¬ 
other  boy  organizes  a  truck  line,  a  per¬ 
fectly  legitimate  type  of  business.  They 
have  repairs  shipped  in  from  this  coun¬ 
try.  What  happens?  The  repairs  are 
held  at  the  port  of  entry.  They  beg  the 
French  officials  to  release  them,  but  the 
officials  say  “No.”  They  go  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  consular  office.  The  consul  makes  a 
protest.  The  French  say,  “No,  the  rem¬ 
edy  which  we  give  you  is  to  ship  them 
back  to  the  United  States.”  The  same 
thing  is  true  with  respect  to  gasoline. 
The  French  authorities  put  completely 
'out  of  business  a  bus  line  a  young  Ameri¬ 
can  veteran  has  struggled  for  some  time 
to  organize  and  operate.  They  put  it  out 
of  business  by  saying,  “You  will  get  no 
gasoline” — referring  to  ECA  gasoline,  of 
course.  I  say  it  is  wrong.  It  is  so  com¬ 
pletely  wrong  that  when  such  things  are 
going  on  we  should  to  some  extent  try  to 
remedy  the  situation. 

Let  me  make  my  position  clear.  I  am 
not  one  who  would  attempt  to  rise  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  condemn  Mr. 
Hoffman  for  the  administration  of  ECA. 
I  think  Paul  Hoffman,  with  the  equip¬ 
ment  which  he  has  at  hand,  has  done 
perhaps  a  better  job  than  any  other  man 
I  could  conceivably  suggest  for  that  im¬ 
portant  office.  I  know  he  was  loaded 
down  with  a  great  deal  of  debris  in  the 
matter  of  personnel  when  he  took  over. 
Some  of  them  he  could  not  get  rid  of. 
So  I  want  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that 
while  I  am  suggesting  these  amendments 
and  pointing  out  what  is  wrong  in  cer¬ 
tain  areas,  it  is  not  intended  as  a  criti¬ 
cism  of  Paul  Hoffman.  The  program  is 
vast - 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  McCarthy.  If  I  may  finish  this 
sentence.  The  program  is  vast  and  tre¬ 
mendous.  No  matter  how  good  the  ad¬ 
ministration  is,  there  will  be  found  some 
things  to  criticize.  So  again  I  wish 
to  make  it  very  clear,  that  I  admire  Mr. 
Hoffman  tremendously.  I  think  he  has 
done  a  better  job  than  ony  other  man  I 
can  conceive  of  could  have  done. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  ask  just  one  more  question,  to  com¬ 
plete  what  I  was  endeavoring  to  de¬ 
velop? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Certainly. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Will  the  Sen¬ 
ator  tell  me  how  his  amendment  is  to 
reach  the  situation  of  the  importation 
of  automobile  parts  to  the  African  port, 
when  they  were  presumably  purchased 
with  the  money  of  the  American  veterans 
to  whom  the  Senator  has  referred,  and 
when  ECA  money  was  not  used  in  the 
purchase?  How  would  the  Senator’s 
rmendment  ever  apply  to  the  use  of  ECA 
funds,  and  how  would  it  touch  for  in¬ 
stance  such  transactions  as  the  auto¬ 
mobile  parts  importation? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  shall  try  to  ex¬ 
plain  it.  Senators  will  understand  I  am 
not  an  authority  on  the  administration 
of  ECA;  I  do  not  claim  to  be;  but  as  I 
understand  the  situation,  it  is  roughly 
this:  Assuming  an  American  national 
living  in  French  Morocco  has  in  his  pos¬ 
session  local  currency.  He  applies  to  the 
ECA,  or  to  whoever  is  administering  it. 
He  says,  “I  want  to  buy  $1,000  worth  of 
material,  or  $5,000  worth.”  The  only 
way  in  which  he  can  obtain  that  material 
from  the  United  States  is  to  get  American 
dollars  from  ECA  in  return  for  the  local 
currency.  Let  us  assume  that  he  get  it. 
With  that  money  he  orders  repair  parts 
for  the  bus  line  or  the  truck  line. 

By  the  tifne  the  parts  arrive  at  the 
port,  a  European  living  in  the  locality 
who  happens  to  have  a  bus  line  or  a 
truck  line  contacts  the  proper  people. 
He  says,  "Shut  them  off.  Do  not  let 
that  American  get  these  repair  parts  for 
his  trucks  or  for  use  in  his  business.” 
The  parts  arrive,  but  the  American  vet¬ 
eran  is  told,  “No,  they  will  not  be  released 
to  you.”  Let  us  understand  that  the  ma¬ 
terial  is  in  the  port.  It  is  American  ma¬ 
terial.  It  is  being  obtained  for  th<:  buses 
or  trucks  of  the  American  boy,  and  he 
is  told,  “No,  you  cannot  get  it.  Send  it 
back  to  the  United  States.” 

The  Senator  inquires  how  my  amend¬ 
ment  would  take  care  of  such  a  situation 
as  that.  It  provides  that  if  discrimina¬ 
tion  is  practiced  against  American  na¬ 
tionals  doing  business  ECA  funds  for 
that  area  shall  be  cut  off.  I  may  say 
to  the  Senator  I  think  they  should  be 
cut  off.  I  am  not  worried  for  fear  they 
will  ever  have  to  be  cut  off. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  one  more  ques¬ 
tion  on  that  point? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  next  to  the  Senator  from  Florida, 
but  I  may  say  I  am  not  disturbed  about 
the  ECA  funds  ever  being  cut  off.  because 
if  the  French  officials  and  the  officials  of 
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French  Morocco  know  that  unless  dis¬ 
crimination  is  ended  the  funds  will  be 
cut  off  and  they  will  get  no  more  Ameri¬ 
can  dollars,  then,  so  certainly  as  we  stand 
here  today,  discrimination  will  be  ended. 

I  have  said,  and  I  repeat,  we  should 
keep  in  mind  that  I  am  not  referring  to 
discriminations  against  Americans  in 
favor  of  the  nationals  of  French  Morocco. 
I  am  referring  to  discriminations  against 
Americans  in  favor  of  European  na¬ 
tionals  doing  business  with  French 
Morocco. 

I  should  like  first  to  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Florida.  He  has  been  asking 
me  to  yield  for  some  time.  After  that,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  yield  further  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  thank  the  able  Sen¬ 
ator.  I  shall  be  off  the  floor  in  a\,few 
moments.  I  ask  the  Senator  if  he  floes 
not  consider  that,  under  the  law  as  it 
went  into  effect  in  the  first  place,  the 
Administrator  has  authority  to  cut  off 
ECA  funds  whenever  it  may  appear  to 
be  to  the  interest  of  this  country  to  do 
so;  or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  when  it 
may  appear  contrary  to  the  interests  of 
this  country  to  continue  to  make  ECA 
funds  available?  I  ask  the  Senator  also 
whether  he  has  overlooked  the  fact  that 
Morocco  is  a  dependency  of  the  French 
Republic,  and  that  we  have  in  existence 
with  the  French  Republic  treaties  of 
friendship  and  amity,  under  which  our 
trade  is  conducted,  and  whether  we  do 
not  have  other  agreements  such  as  the 
reciprocal-trade  agreement  in  effect  with 
the  French  Republic? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  May  I  interrupt  to 
answer  that  part  of  the  Senator’s  ques¬ 
tion,  upon  that  point? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  If  the  Senator  will  let 
me  finish  the  question,  let  me  ask  him 
further  whether  he  is  not  also  aware 
that  there  is  in  the  bilateral  agreement 
itself — that  is,  the  ECA  agreement  be¬ 
tween  our  Administrator  and  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  French  Republic — the 
following  language,  found  at  page  61  of 
a  supplement  to  the  first  report  to  the 
Congress  of  the  Economic  Administra¬ 
tion: 

The  Government  of  France  will  take  the 
measures  it  deems  appropriate,  and  will  co¬ 
operate  with  other  participating  countries, 
to  prevent,  on  the  part  of  private  or  public 
commercial  enterprises,  business  practices 
or  business  arrangements  affecting  inter¬ 
national  trade  which  restrain  competition, 
limit  access  to  markets  or  foster  monopo¬ 
listic  control,  whenever  such  practices  or 
arrangements  have  the  effect  of  interfering 
with  the  achievement  of  the  joint  program 
of  European  recovery. 

Finally,  I  ask  whether  the  Senator  does 
not  consider  that  any  alleged  discrimi¬ 
nation  against  American  nationals  by 
the  French  Republic  or  its  dependencies 
would  be  the  appropriate  subject  of 
negotiation  and  friendly  adjustment  be¬ 
tween  the  two  countries,  rather  than  for 
Congress  to  legislate  that,  upon  a  tech¬ 
nical  discrimination  of  the  sort  the  Sen¬ 
ator  has  in  mind,  or  a  relatively  negli¬ 
gible  one,  the  whole  ECA  program  shall 
come  to  an  end? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  If  I  may  answer  the 
Senator’s  last  question  first,  the  question 
whether  the  discrimination  should  not 
be  brought  to  an  end  by  means  of 


friendly  negotiation  rather  than  by  leg¬ 
islation,  let  me  say  that  our  consul  in 
French  Morocco  apparently  has  been 
trying  to  use  his  influence  in  order  to 
bring  discrimination  to  an  end,  in  a 
friendly  fashion.  His  efforts  have  not 
been  successful.  American  nationals 
have  been  put  out  of  business  in  French 
Morocco.  My  answer  to  the  Senator’s 
question  is.  Yes,  we  should  definitely  do 
it  by  legislation.  We  should  say,  “Start¬ 
ing  tomorrow  or  the  next  day,  you  people 
in  French  Morocco  will  not  be  able  to 
use  American  money  to  put  American 
nationals  out  of  business  and  to  route 
all  their  business  to  European  nationals.” 

Now,  if  I  may  answer  the  first  part 
of  the  Senator’s  question,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  let  me  include  a  few  words  I 
neglected  to  include  in  the  question? 

In  order  that  the  Senator  may  have  all 
the  facts  before  him  in  answering  the 
question,  I  shall  be  glad  to  add  that,  in 
addition  to  the  section  I  read  from  the 
ECA  agreement  now  in  effect  with  the 
French  Republic,  I  should  have  added 
that  in  an  annex  to  the  agreement  there 
occurs  the  following: 

Discriminating  against  particular  enter¬ 
prises. 

That  also  is  forbidden  on  the  part  of 
the  beneficiary  country.  The  other  ques¬ 
tion  I  was  going  to  ask  the  able  Senator 
was,  If  we  are  going  to  legislate,  who  is 
to  determine  when  the  breach  occurs? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  May  I  answer  the 
first  question  first?  The  question  was  in 
regard  to  any  treaties  had  with  French 
Morocco - 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Has  the  Senator  re¬ 
ceived  a  telegram  similar  to  the  one 
which  I  now  read? 

Despite  strong  demands  by  Plitt  10  days 
ago,  authorities  refuse  release  merchandise,. 
Air  mailing  written  proof  of  threatened  auc¬ 
tions.  State  intend  enforce  decisions.  An¬ 
swer. 

I  may  say,  in  explanation  of  my  ques¬ 
tion  and  of  this  telegram,  that  it  concerns 
some  goods  shipped  to  Morocco  by  the 
persons  about  whom  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  talking.  The 
goods  are  being  held  by  the  Moroccan 
authorities  in  violation  of  our  under¬ 
standing  with  Morocco  and  with  our  un¬ 
derstanding  with  France.  The  situation 
has  existed  for  a  great  many  years.  Can 
the  Senator  think  of  any  more  specific 
cases  in  which  there  has  been  a  direct 
violation  and  in  which  the  Department 
has  taken  no  action? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  Senator’s  ques¬ 
tion  is  whether  I  have  any  other  infor¬ 
mation  such  as  is  referred  to  in  the  tele¬ 
gram.  My  answer  is  “Yes.”  Keep  in 
mind  that  I  have  been  depending  upon 
letters,  telegrams,  and  contacts  with  the 
American  Legion  post,  but  so  far  I  have' 
not  been  able  to  get  to  the  bottom  and  to 
check  each  one  of  these  matters.  Ac¬ 
cording  the  the  stories  coming  to  me,  the 
instance  can  be  multiplied  a  hundred¬ 
fold.  In  fact,  the  French  officials  go  even 
further.  An  American  boy,  a  veteran. 


has  material  shipped  to  him  which  is 
piled  on  the  dock.  The  Moroccan  au¬ 
thorities  will  not  release  it.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  consul  gets  in  touch  with  the  French 
authorities  and  says,  “Release  these 
go<5ds.  You  are  violating  treaty  rights.” 
But  the  French  authorities  say,  “No;  we 
will  not.”  Then  they  go  a  step  further 
and  auction  off  the  goods.  I  wish  the 
Senator  from  Florida  would  listen  to  this, 
because  it  concerns  him.  The  French 
officials  go  a  step  further  and  had  the 
American  material  impounded.  Then 
they  say,  “We  will  auction  off  these 
goods.”  Many  times  they  conduct  an 
auction  without  even  notifying  the  young 
man  who  has  paid  for  the  materials 
which  are  to  be  auctioned. 

If  I  may  further  answer  the  question 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida,  who  asked 
concerning  dealings  we  have  with  French 
Morocco,  I  will  say  that  at  the  time  we 
recognized  French  Morocco  as  a  pro¬ 
tectorate  of  the  French,  it  was  done  with 
the  express  provision  that  the  recogni¬ 
tion  was  bnly  on  condition  that  French 
nationals  would  under  no  circumstances 
be  favored  over  American  nationals  in 
French  Morocco.  For  some  35  years  we 
have  had  absolutely  free  trade  between 
French  Morocco  and  the  United  States, 
to  the  benefit  not  only  of  this  country, 
but  also  of  French  Morocco. 

In  1944,  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
French  had  lost  much  control  in  French 
Morocco,  which  was,  in  effect,  almost  an 
enemy  territory,  that  agreement  was  held 
in  abeyance,  and  we  very  closely  scruti¬ 
nized  any  material  being  sent  into 
French  Morocco. 

Early  in  1948  free  trade  was  again  re¬ 
stored  between  the  United  States  and 
French  Morocco.  However,  it  was  found 
that  some  trade  was  being  diverted  from 
France  to  the  United  States.  I  should 
like  to  read  from  the  testimony  of  the 
head  of  the  American  Legion,  who  testi¬ 
fied  before  the  House  committee  on  that 
question : 

An  edict  just  published  by  the  authorities 
of  the  French  protectorate  of  Morocco  has 
reinstituted  a  system  of  import  licensing 
that  was  abandoned  in  March  1948,  with  ad¬ 
ditional  provisions  and  drastic  embargoes 
which  will  destroy  most  business  between 
Morocco  and  the  United  States. 

I  call  attention  particularly  to  this: 

In  a  report  of  interviews  with  French  au¬ 
thorities,  the  local  economic  weekly  states 
frankly  that  the  decree  was  aimed  against 
Americans. 

Let  me  repeat  that : 

“In  a  report  of  interviews  with  French 
authorities,  the  local  economic  weekly  states 
frankly  that  the  decree  was  aimed  against 
Americans.”  The  editorial  also  states  that 
the  action  was  taken  as  a  result  of  pressure 
by  the  United  States  in  connection  with  the 
Marshall  plan. 

The  new  edict  is  for  the  purpose  of 
discriminating  against  American  na¬ 
tionals.  Furthermore,  they  are  using 
propaganda  to  show  that  all  this  dis¬ 
crimination  against  Americans,  Jews, 
and  Moslems  is  a  result  of  the  ECA  man¬ 
date,  which  I  think  makes  it  cioubly 
vicious. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  desire  to  ask  the 
Senator  a  further  question.  Did  I  cor¬ 
rectly  understand  him  to  say,  in  refer¬ 
ring  to  one  incident,  that  at  least  one  of 
the  officials  with  whom  our  own  people 
had  to  deal  was  a  former  Vichyite  official 
in  Morocco? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  One  of  the  young 
men  who  is  presently  being  discrimi¬ 
nated  against  and  whose  business  is  be¬ 
ing  ruined  must  go  to  the  identical 
Vichyite  official  who  caused  him  to  be 
jailed  because  of  aid  he  was  giving  to 
Americans.  What  success  attends  his 
efforts  we  can  easily  imagine.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  that  he  is  being  forced  out  of 
business  by  the  use  of  American  money. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  whether,  in  his  investigation 
of  the  matter,  or  from  information 
which  has  been  brought  to  him,  there 
were  claims  that  customs  duties  and 
taxes  were  required  on  imports  at  rates 
higher  than  those  fixed  by  treaties  and 
at  rates  far  in  excess  of  the  rates 
charged  to  French  nationals  who  were 
bringing  imports  into  Morocco. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  In  connection  with 
that,  let  me  go  very  briefly  over  the 
testimony  of  Robert  Rodes,  who  is  the 
commander  of  the  American  Legion  and 
is  also  head  of  the  American  trade  or¬ 
ganization  involved.  He  gave  this  testi¬ 
mony  before  the  House  committee : 

Americans  with  their  treaty  rights  always 
have  been  a  hindrance  to  the  aims  of  this 
clique  whose  resentful  acts  against  us  have 
caused  hundreds  of  official  protests. 

Recent  examples  are:  Requiring  American 
importers  to  cede  part  of  their  imports,  at  a 
loss,  to  a  Government  agency  so  that  the 
latter  can  turn  it  over  to  merchants  of  its 
choosing  for  prices  that  assure  them  success¬ 
ful  competition  with  the  original  importers; 
giving  regional  monopolies  to  political  fa¬ 
vorites  with  whom  Americans  have  competed 
for  years;  requiring  Americans  to  pay  cus¬ 
toms  charges  that  are  as  much  as  500  percent 
in  excess  of  legal  rates.  Repeated  consular 
protests  have  failed  to  stop  this  or  to  obtain 
reimbursement  of  millions  of  francs  paid 
under  protest - 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  When  these  goods 
are  seized  at  the  place  of  import  and 
their  passage  into  the  hands  of  the  im¬ 
porter  has  been  denied  to  the  importer, 
what  happens  to  the  goods? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  This  is  a  phenome¬ 
nal  part  of  the  picture.  The  goods  are 
at  some  later  date  auctioned  off,  but  one 
of  the  unusual  things  about  these  auc¬ 
tions  is  that  in  many  instances,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  information  I  receive,  the 
young  man.  the  American,  who  owns  the 
goods,  is  never  even  notified  that  his  own 
goods  are  to  be  auctioned.  In  other 
words,  suppose  a  World  War  veteran  in 
Morocco  asks  for  ECA  funds  to  get  some 
materials  such  as  tires.  They  are  piled 
up  on  the  dock,  and  a  French  official  ar¬ 
bitrarily  says,  “We  will  not  release  them 
to  you.”  The  American  consul  goes  to 
the  French  official  and  says,  “You  are  vi¬ 
olating  treaty  rights.”  He  says,  “All 
right.  Do  something  about  it.  Your 
Army  and  your  Navy  are  not  here.”  So 
the  young  veteran  does  not  get  his  mate¬ 
rial.  Then  at  some  subsequent  date, 


without  notice,  the  goods  are  auctioned 
off  to  one  of  the  local  political  favorites. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  So,  would  the  Sena¬ 
tor  say  that  a  local  importer,  such  as  the 
one  the  Senator  has  described,  has  the 
choice  either  of  paying  the  exorbitant 
fees  demanded,  or  having  his  goods 
shipped  back  to  the  United.  States  at  a 

great  loss'** 

Mr.  McCarthy.  That  is  true,  and 
even  the  payment  of  the  exorbitant  fee 
at  times  will  not  bring  about  a  release  of 
the  goods. 

I  should  like  to  quote  further  from 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Rodes  before  the 
House  committee.  He  said: 

Unfriendly  acts  too  petty  to  provoke  official 
complaints  would  fill  volumes.  Examples  in 
the  experience  of  this  post  follow. 

I  shall  give  two  of  those  examples. 

In  October  1947  a  shipment  of  American 
flags  was  arbitrarily  and  illegally  held  by 
customs  authorities  in  the  port  for  ap¬ 
proximately  6  weeks.  Authority  to  release 
it  was  given  only  in  December  1947,  pre¬ 
venting  their  appearance  in  the  city  oil 
the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  American  land¬ 
ings  the  eighth  of  November. 

I  hope  the  Senators  follow  that.  In 
other  words,  the  loeal  American  Legion 
post  was  putting  on  a  celebration  com¬ 
memorating  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the 
landing  at  Casablanca.  The  local  Vichy 
officials  who  were  in  charge  of  all  im¬ 
ports  said,  ‘‘The  American  flags  you  are 
going  to  use  in  your  celebration,  in  your 
parade,  will  not  be  released  to  you  until 
after  your  celebration  has  ended.” 

Let  me  quote  the  second  illustration. 

When  this  post  decided  to  have  a  Christ¬ 
mas  party  for  inmates  of  three  orphanages 
in  Casablanca,  the  French  authorities  dis¬ 
paraged  the  idea  stating  that  it  was  “just 
American  propaganda.” 

In  other  words,  the  French  authorities 
say  it  is  bad  propaganda  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Legion  to  feed  the  orphans  in  the 
orphanage.  I  continue  reading: 

When  we  went  ahead  with  our  plans  they 
forbade  the  orphanages  to  permit  their 
charges  to  attend. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  desire  to  take 
the  time  of  the  Senate  further,  as  we 
have  very  important  legislation  before 
us,  which  I  hope  will  finally  be  passed 
upon  today,  but  let  me  say  that  I  feel 
there  should  be  an  end  to  the  two  types 
of  discrimination  being  carried  on  in 
French  Morocco,  with  the  use  of  Amer¬ 
ican  dollars  and,  in  the  eyes  of  the  local 
people,  with  American  support,  first,  the 
discrimination  against  American  na¬ 
tionals,  and,  second,  what  is  equally  and 
perhaps  doubly  vicious,  the  discrimina¬ 
tion  against  the  Jewish  and  Moslem  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  rationing  of  American  food  and 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Does  the  Sen¬ 
ator  feel  that  the  ECA  officials  now  have 
any  authority  to  act  with  respect  to  ECA 
funds  in  these  circumstances? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  If  they  have  not 
now  any  authority  they  will  have  such 
authority  after  this  amendment  is  agreed 
to.  They  how  have  authority,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  to  send  an  American  to  French 


Morocco  to  administer  the  disbursement 
of  ECA  funds.  The  original  program 
was  for  $3,200,000  of  ECA  funds  a  month, 
about  $36,000,000  a  year.  I  believe  that 
would  justify  sending  one  man  over 
there  at  a  salary  of  three  or  four  or  five 
hundred  dollars  a  month  to  make  sure 
that  the  funds  were  properly  admin¬ 
istered. 

To  answer  the  Senator’s  question  fur¬ 
ther,  the  ECA  does  have  the  authority 
to  send  a  liaison  officer  to  French  Mo¬ 
rocco  to  make  sure  that  the  funds  are 
being  properly  administered.  That  they 
have  not  done,  and  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  they  have  not  done  it,  I  think  we 
should  make  them  do  it,  as  we  would 
under  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Does  the  Sen¬ 
ator  believe  that  the  ECA  authorities 
have  the  right  now  to  give  or  withhold 
ECA  aid  in  French  Morocco? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  If  ECA  does  not 
have  the  right  today  to  deny  funds  to  an 
area,  or  territory,  or  protectorate,  or  na¬ 
tion,  that  is  badly  misusing  the  fundsfto 
the  detriment  not  only  of  American  pres¬ 
tige  but  also  to  the  detriment  of  the 
nation  itself,  from  the  economic  stand¬ 
point — if  ECA  does  not  have  that  power, 
we  should  give  it  to  them,  and  they  would 
be  given  the  power  under  this  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  think  I  am  in 
agreement  with  the  spirit  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  statement,  but  I  am  of  opinion  that 
the  ECA  authorities  have  the  right - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  for  more 
than  a  question? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  understand  the 
Senator  is  asking  a  question. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  am  attempt¬ 
ing  to  ask  a  question  of  the  Senator.  I 
have  to  make  a  statement  in  order  to 
preface  my  question.  I  shall  try  to  ask 
a  question. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  understand  the 
Senator  is  asking  me  a  question. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  In  order  to 
preface  the  question  I  am  expected  to  ask 
the  Senator,  and  which  I  intend  to  ask, 
I  will  suggest  to  him  that  it  is  my  im¬ 
pression  that  the  ECA  authorities  have 
the  right  to  allocate  funds  to  the  coun¬ 
tries  and  determine  how  much  they  will 
allocate  to  various  countries. 

Now  my  question:  Does  not  the  Sena¬ 
tor  believe  that  if  the  ECA  has  the  right 
to  grant  or  withhold  funds  to  French 
Morocco,  and  if  the  ECA  has  been  grant¬ 
ing  funds  in  French  Morocco  with  an 
awareness  of  the  discrimination  to  which 
the  Senator  has  referred,  should  not 
someone  check  up  on  ECA,  or  the  admin¬ 
istration  that  is  permitting  such  things 
under  the  ECA  in  French  Morocco? 
Cannot  the  matter  be  reached  through 
ECA;  and  if  it  is  not  reached  by  them, 
should  we  not  see  what  changes  in  ECA 
would  be  indicated? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  In  fairness  to  ECA, 
I  believe  the  funds  are  allocated  on  the 
basis  of  whether  the  economy  of  the 
country  will  be  benefited  by  the  funds. 
I  doubt  very  much  that  Mr.  Hoffman, 
under  the  authority  we  have  given  him, 
has  a  right  to  cut  the  funds  if,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  there  is  discrimination  because 
of  race  or  religion,  or  if  there  is  discrim- 
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ination  against  American  nationals.  I 
may  be  wrong;  as  I  have  said.  I  am  not 
an  authority  on  the  ECA  workings;  but 
as  I  understand  the  law  passed  last  year, 
it  in  effect  said  to  Mr.  Hoffman,  “You 
shall  determine  how  much  money  is  to 
be  used  to  bolster  the  economy  of  this 
area.”  So  long  as  the  funds  are  bolster¬ 
ing  the  economy,  even  though  they  may 
completely  wreck  certain  nationals,  even 
though  they  may  discriminate  against 
people  because  of  race  or  religion,  I  doubt 
very  much,  without  my  amendment, 
that  he  does  have  authority,  in  effect,  to 
use  a  big  club.  What  I  want  to  give  him 
is  a  club  which  he  can  use  and  say,  “No 
more  shall  there  be  discrimination,  or 
your  funds  will  be  cut  off.”  As  I  have 
said,  I  do  not  think  he  would  have  to  cut 
the  funds  off.  The  mere  threat  would 
be  sufficient. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Is  it  in  the  Senator’s 
knowledge  of  this  situation  that  protest 
after  protest  after  protest  has  been  made 
by  our  State  Department  representatives 
in  Morocco  to  the  French  protectorate 
authorities,  and  without  result? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  All  the  information 
I  have  indicates  that  the  local  consular 
office  has  protested  time  after  time,  and 
I  call  attention  again  to  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Rodes,  in  whom  I  have  a  great  deal 
of  confidence.  He  is  a  reserve  officer  in 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  a  very  high 
type  of  individual.  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  will  remain  in  the  Chamber, 
as  this  partially  answers  his  question. 
Mr.  Rodes  tells  me  that  when  the  local 
consul  prQtests  this  unfair  treatment,  or 
when  the  members  of  the  American  Le¬ 
gion  protest,  then  the  local  officials — the 
Vichy  officials,  and  I  use  the  term  advis¬ 
edly— say,  “What  are  you  going  to  do? 
Your  Army  is  not  here,  your  Navy  is 
not  here.”  So  they  continue  to  use 
American  funds  to  continue  this  unfair 
discrimination.  In  effect  they  say,  “We 
are  boss  now,  because  you  have  no  force 
here.” 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 
Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Is  it  the  Senator’s 
purpose,  by  his  amendment,  to  arm  our 
people  with  plain  but  additional  author¬ 
ity  to  bring  home  to  the  French  officials, 
whomever  we  might  have  to  deal  with  in 
the  future,  when  a  similar  situation  may 
arise,  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Con¬ 
gress,  as  expressed  in  the  legislation,  that 
ECA  funds  shall  not  be  continued  to  a 
country  which  persists  in  that  type  of 
discriminatory  activity 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes.  In  effect,  that 
is  what  we  will  be  doing.  We  will  say  to 
our  consular  or  ECA  official,  if  we  put  one 
there — and  I  think  we  should — that 
when  he  goes  to  the  local  French  port 
authority  and  says,  “I  want  you  to  re¬ 
lease  this  material  to  these  American 
businessmen,  these  veterans,”  and  the 
local  Vichy  officials  says,  “No,  I  will  not; 
your  Army  and  your  Navy  are  not  here; 
try  to  make  me  do  it,”  then  our  repre¬ 
sentative  can  say,  “All  right,  we  will 
make  you  do  it.  Unless  you  release  them, 


all  the  ECA  funds  which  you  are  using  to 
perpetuate  yourselves  in  power  will  be 
shut  off.”  He  will  then  change  his  tune 
quite  quickly. 

Mr.  CORDON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CORDON.  Does  the  Senator  ex¬ 
pect  to  offeiT'his  amendment  immedi¬ 
ately? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  have  already  of-, 
fered  it,  and  hope  to  have  a  vote  on  it. 
However,  if  any  Senators  desire  to  give 
the  matter  further  thought  or  discuss 
the  matter  with  ECA  or  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  or  the  State  Department, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  withhold  my  amend¬ 
ment  so  far  as  an  immediate  vote  on  it 
is  concerned,  keeping  in  mind,  of  course, 
that  I  shall  be  forced  to  call  it  up  for  a 
vote  before  final  action  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  CORDON.  If  the  Senator  feels 
like  giving  us  a  little  time  to  study  the 
amendment,  I  should  appreciate  it. 
There  is  a  portion  of  the  amendment 
that  is  very  valuable,  and  should  be  re¬ 
tained.  I  should  like  to  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  discuss  the  matter  with  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  and  perhaps  he 
will  agree  that  certain  portions  might  be 
deleted  and  others  retained. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  That  might  be  well. 
I  think  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Baldwin]  has  an  excellent  amend¬ 
ment  designed  t;o  accomplish  the  same 
purpose;  but  I  do  not  think  his  amend¬ 
ment  goes  quite  far  enough.  He  does 
not  cover  race  and  religion.  The  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Langer]  has  a 
very  fine  amendment.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
wishes  to  discuss  the  matter  further,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  refrain  from  calling  up 
my  amendment  for  a  vote  at  this  time,  if 
I  may  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  tem¬ 
porarily  withdrawn. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  I  call  up  an  amendment  submitted 
by  the  junior  Senator  from  Connecticut, 
which  is  lettered  “A.”  I  ask  that  the 
amendment  may  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  4, 
between  lines  19  and  20,  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  the  following: 

(c)  Section  111  of  such  act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection  as  follows: 

“(d)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  un¬ 
der  this  act  to  a  participating  country  dur¬ 
ing  any  period  with  respect  to  which  the 
Secretary'  of  State  determines  that  such 
country  Is  violating  any  treaty  with  the 
United  States.” 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Connecticut  yester¬ 
day  discussed  this  amendment  at  some 
length.  The  junior  Senator  from  Con¬ 
necticut  would  like  very  much  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  make  a  correction 
in  the  Record  containing  his  remarks. 
On  page  3858  of  the  Congressional  Rec¬ 
ord  of  April  4,  in  the  second  column,  the 
middle  column  o^that  page,  strike  out 
the  words  “If  any  nation  which  has  a 
treaty”  and  so  forth,  to  the  end  of  the 


first  paragraph  in  the  third  column,  and 
substitute  for  that  paragraph  as  follows,: 

If  any  nation  which  has  a  treaty  with  the 
United  States,  or  any  nation  which  has  a 
treaty  with  any  other  nation  to  which  the 
United  States  is  a  party,  is  in  violation  of 
such  treaty,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  ECA  funds  to  that  nation  which  is 
in  violation  can  be  withheld  so  long  as  the 
violation  continues. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  cor¬ 
rection  will  be  made. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Do  I  understand 
the  Senator  is  now  calling  up  his  amend¬ 
ment  for  action? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Yes;  the  junior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Connecticut  is  calling  up  his 
amendment 'for  action. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  May  I  ask  the  Sen¬ 
ator  if  he  would  consider  the  proposal  I 
shall  make?  I  think  very  much  of  the 
Senator’s  amendment.  I  intend  to  sup¬ 
port  it.  However,  some  Senators  have 
indicated  that  they  would  like  to  have 
time  to  study  my  amendment,  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Con¬ 
necticut,  and  an  amendment  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Langer]  has 
against  discrimination  because  of  race 
or  religion,  and  seU  if  we  cannot  per¬ 
haps  agree  on  a  provision  the  commit¬ 
tee  might  accept  and  that  would  per¬ 
haps  meet  with  at  least  partial  approval 
from  ECA.  I  personally  very  much  dis¬ 
like  adopting  any  amendment  which 
may  tie  the  hands  of  ECA  officials  un¬ 
duly.  I  think  our  amendments  are  in 
perfect  shape.  I  think  they  will  ac¬ 
complish  what  they  are  designed  to  ac¬ 
complish.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  some 
Members  of  the  Senate  want  to  study 
the  amendments  further  and  see  if  we 
cannot  arrive  at  something  acceptable 
to  the  committee,  I  should  like  to  ask 
of  Jhe  Senator  to  lay  aside  the  amend¬ 
ment  temporarily  so  we  can  discuss  the 
matter. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  will  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  that  he  does  not 
want  to  have  the  pressing  of  his  amend¬ 
ment  at  this  time  interfere  in  any  way 
with  the  amendment  which  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Wisconsin  is  offering.  How¬ 
ever,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  perfectly  proper 
to  say  at  this*  time  that  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Connecti¬ 
cut  would  accomplish  almost  the  same 
thing  that  I  believe  would  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin.  The  Senator 
from  Connecticut  is  anxious  to  secure  a 
vote  upon  his  amendment,  but  would  be 
glad  to  withhold  requesting  action  on  it 
until  later,  if  that  is  desired  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Wisconsin,  because  it  seems 
to  me  that  in  these  two  particular 
amendments  there  is  much  virtue,  and 
that  they  deal  with  a  problem  which  is 
a  very  real  one  and  a  very  fundamental 
one. 

I  may  say  to  my  friend  from  Wiscon¬ 
sin  that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
has  made  some  effort,  has  tried  to  arrive 
at  some  change  of  language  that  would 
be  acceptable  to  the  committee.  I  may 
say,  further,  that  the  committee  has  it- 
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self  been  most  cooperative.  But  it  seems 
to  me  we  have  arrived  at  a  point  when 
it  is  a  little  bit  difficult  to  go  any  further. 
I  mean  we  have  arrived  at  an  issue  that 
is  fundamental  to  the  whole  problem. 
The  Senator  from  Connecticut  thinks 
that  probably  the  only  way  to  resolve 
the  question  is  to  have  a  vote  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  which  will  settle  the  matter. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Connecticut,  he  claims,  does 
give  wide  discretion  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  determining  whether  or  not  any 
particular  nation  is  in  violation  of  any 
treaty,  and  leaves  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  determine  that  particular  fact. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  recog¬ 
nizes  that  in  our  governmental  relations 
there  are  innumerable  treaties  with 
many  nations  across  the  face  of  the  globe 
that  might  be  directly  or  indirectly  in¬ 
volved  in  this  matter.  It  is  his  purpose 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  need  not  be 
required  to  go  over  all  those  treaties  to 
check  each  one,  but  is  entitled  to  act  in 
a  situation  when  a  protest  is  made  for  a 
plain  violation  of  one  of  these  treaties, 
and,  then,  under  those  circumstances  he 
can  determine  whether  or  not  the  protest 
is  made  in  good  faith,  whether  or  not  it 
is  of  vital  concern  to  the  interests  of  the 
United  States,  or  to  any  of  her  citizens, 
and  whether  or  not  the  claimed  violation 
does  in  fact  constitute  a  violation  of  a 
treaty. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  an  inquiry? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  observe  that  the 
Senator’s  amendment  uses  this  lan¬ 
guage: 

No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  this 
act  to  a  participating  country  during  any 
period  with  respect  to  which  the  Secretary 
of  State  determine  that  such  country  is  vio¬ 
lating  any  treaty  with  the  United  States. 

The  question  I  ask  the  Senator  is  this : 
Is  itliis  idea  that  the  amendment  refers 
only  to  continuing  violations,  or  would 
it  apply  to  a  situation,  for  illustration,  in 
which  a  gross  violation  of  a  treaty  oc¬ 
curred,  we  will  say,  on  January  1? 
Would  it  prevent  the  giving  of  assistance 
thereafter,  because  of  that  one  violation? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  will  say  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Missouri  that 
the  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  re¬ 
quire  the  withholding  of  funds  from  a 
participating  country  which  is  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  a  treaty,  until  such  time  as  the 
violation  is  remedied,  or  until  such  time 
as  some  reciprocal  agreement  or  arrange¬ 
ment  is  made  to  take  care  of  it. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  The  particular  point 
I  had  in  mind  was  this:  The  adminis¬ 
ter,  looking  at  this  amendment — if  the 
amendment  should  be  adopted — and 
finding  a  situation  in  which,  ten  days 
before  he  looks  at  the  amendment,  a 
violation  has  occurred,  may  say  to  him¬ 
self,  “What  is  my  duty?  There  is  no 
continuing  violation.  There  was  a  gross 
violation  10  days  ago,  after  this  amend¬ 
ment  went  into  effect,  but  there  is  no 
continuing  violation.”  Would  it  be  his 
duty  to  refrain  from  furnishing  assist¬ 


ance  thereafter,  or,  by  the  reason  of  the 
fact  that  only  one  violation  had  occurred, 
would  he  be  not  prohibited  from  giving 
assistance  thereafter? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  only  one  violation  had  occurred,  he 
would  be  in  a  position  to  say,  “There 
has  been  a  violation.  Apparently  there 
has  been  no  complaint.  No  protest  has 
been  made  to  me.  The  situation  is  ap¬ 
parently  being  remedied.  Our  own  peo¬ 
ple  are  satisfied.  I  will  not  withhold  the 
funds.”  I  have  tried  to  use  language 
which  applies  to  withholding  only  so  long 
as  a  violation  continues  to  exist.  The 
language  is —  \ 

determines  that  such  country  is  violating  any 
treaty  with  the  United  States. 

The  language  is  not  “has  violated”  or 
“proposes  to  violate,”  but  “is  violating” — 
is  in  the  process  of  violating  a  treaty  with 
the  United  States. 

The  purpose  of  that  particular  type  of 
language  is  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
ECA  Administrator  or  his  representative, 
whoever  may  be  in  charge,  to  deal  with 
a  present  situation,  and  not  be  required 
to  go  into  the  past  and  dig  up  past  vio¬ 
lations,  or  anticipate  some  which  may 
occur  in  the  future.  The  purpose  is  to 
enable  him  to  say  to  those  people,  “We 
have  looked  into  the  situation  as  a  result 
of  the  protest  of  our  own  people.  We 
have  determined  that  there  is  a  violation. 
Unless  you  remedy  the  violation  or  come 
to  some  satisfactory  agreement  about  it, 
we  shall  have  to  ask  that  ECA  funds  be 
withheld.”  That  is  the  modus  operandi 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  was  wondering 
whether  the  language  would  possibly  per¬ 
mit  something  which  the  Senator  would 
not  want  to  permit.  Would  it  free  the 
Administrator  from  the  obligation  to 
cease  to  furnish  assistance  after  the  act 
had  been  committed?  The  Senator 
would  probably  want  to  make  it  obliga¬ 
tory  upon  the  Administrator  to  cancel 
further  assistance. 

Let  me  illustrate.  Suppose  this 
amendment  goes  into  effect  on  the  15th 
day  of  April  of  this  year.  Then  let  us 
say  that  one  of  the  participating  coun¬ 
tries,  on  the  1st  day  of  July  of  this 
year,  after  the  act  has  gone  into  effect, 
and  with  the  full  knowledge  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  the  public,  and  the  press, 
commits  some  gross,  egregious  act  of 
violation  of  an  existing  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  that  country,  but 
it  does  not  continue.  It  simply  commits 
that  one  gross  act,  which  may  injure 
this  country  to  the  extent  of  millions  of 
dollars,  to  take  an  extreme  case.  What 
would  be  the  duty  of  the  Administrator 
thereafter  under  this  language?  Would 
he  be  permitted  to  continue  to  furnish 
assistance,  or  would  he  be  precluded 
from  doing  so?  Would  he  not  be  faced 
by  a  very  difficult  alternative,  as  to 
whether  he  should  cease  further  assist¬ 
ance,  or  whether  he  should  continue  it 
after  that  one  gross  violation,  known 
to  him,  known  to  the  public,  and  known 
to  the  press,  had  occurred?  I  should  like 
to  have  the  Senator’s  opinion  in  regard 
to  that  illustration. 


Mr.  BALDWIN.  The  opinion  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  is  that  his 
amendment  is  not  sufficiently  broad  to 
take  care  of  that  particular  situation — 
and  I  think  purposely  so,  because  it  seems 
to  me  that  that  type  of  thing  would 
happen  only  rarely,  and  that  if  it  did 
happen,  there  certainly  would  be  other 
provisions  in  the  treaty  which  would 
adequately  deal  with  the  situation. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
give  to  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
ECA  a  working  arrangement,  a  working 
tool.  I  cannot  conceive  of  a  violation  of 
a  treaty  such  as  was  suggested  by  the 
Senator  from  Missouri,  which  would  not 
have  a  continuing  effect.  The  ECA  Ad¬ 
ministrator  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
would  be  in  a  position  to  say,  “You  have 
violated  the  treaty.  It  has  had  the  fol¬ 
lowing  effect.  Until  you  make  recom¬ 
pense  or  cure  the  situation  in  some  way, 
we  shall  withhold  ECA  funds.” 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Take  as  an  illustration 
the  case  I  am  about  to  cite.  I  am  not 
criticizing  the  amendment.  I  am  won¬ 
dering  if  it  goes  as  far  as  the  Senator 
would  logically  desire  it  to  go. 

Suppose  there  were  a  treaty' between 
this  country  and  one  of  the  participating 
countries,  country  A,  under  which  it  was 
provided  that  every  ship  bearing  the 
American  flag  should  be  permitted  to 
dock  at  a  certain  particular  port  in  coun¬ 
try  A.  Suppose  a  ship  goes  to  country  A, 
to  that  particular  port,  on  the  first  day 
of  August  of  this  year,  after  this  amend¬ 
ment  shall  have  gone  into  effect;  and 
suppose  that  the  customs  officials  and  the 
port  authorities  refuse  permission  for 
that  ship  to  dock  at  that  particular  port. 
Suppose  the  ship  goes  on  its  way  and  no 
further  attempt  is  made  to  dock.  It  goes 
to  some  other  country  and  then  returns 
to  America.  The  Administrator  of  ECA 
says  to  himself,  “What  is  my  duty? 
There  has  been  a  gross  violation  of  a 
treaty,  in  a  specific  case  involving  grave 
injury  to  shippers,  but  it  is  not  continu¬ 
ing.  Is  it  my  duty  to  cut  off  further 
participation,  or  is  it  my  duty  to  permit 
further  participation?”  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  Senator,  without  any  criticism 
of  his  amendment,  whether  he  thinks 
possibly  that  case  ought  to  be  covered, 
rather  than  merely  the  case  of  a  con¬ 
tinuing  series  of  violations? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  may  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  that  that  violation 
in  itself  has  a  continuing  nature,  so  long 
as  the  particular  nation  which  has  pre¬ 
vented  the  entry  and  docking  of  the  ship 
continues  in  that  frame  of  mind  to  the 
point  where  the  ship  goes  on.  There  is  a 
continuing  violation  of  the  treaty  then 
and  there,  because  it  could  always  be 
anticipated  that  the  ship  might  come 
back  with  the  same  cargo,  or  with  a  dif¬ 
ferent  cargo.  As  I  previously  stated  to 
the  Senator,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  any 
violation  of  a  treaty  or  agreement  which 
is  not  in  and  of  itself  a  continuing  one, 
or  which  does  not  carry  with  it  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  violation  which  are  con¬ 
tinuing.  It  seems  to  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  that  his  amendment  is  broad 
enough  to  cover  that  particular  situation. 
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Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  final  question? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  It  seems  to  me  that  in 
the  case  which  I  have  cited  there  was 
only  one  actual  violation  of  the  treaty, 
namely,  when  the  ship  sailed  away.  But 
since  the  Senator  seems  to  think  there 
would  be  a  continuing  violation,  I  ask  the 
Senator  whether,  in  the  case  which  I 
have  cited,  in  which  the  ship  comes  to  the 
dock  and  is  refused  permission  to  dock, 
and  goes  on  its  way,  never  to  return,  the 
Senator  thinks  that  under  the  terms  of 
his  amendment  the  Administrator  would 
be  required  to  refuse  further  assistance, 
or  whether  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the 
Administrator  to  grant  further  assistance 
to  country  A. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  The  amendment  says 
“with  respect  to  which  the  Secretary  of 
State  determines  that  such  country  is 
violating  any  treaty  with  the  United 
States.” 

It  seems  to  me  that  under  those  cir¬ 
cumstances  it  would  be  up  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  to  decide  whether  or  not 
that  violation  constituted  a  continuing 
violation  in  contravention  of  this  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  law,  or  whether  the  situation 
was  sufficiently  serious,  under  all  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  the  Senator  details,  to 
warrant  his  shutting  off  ECA  funds. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  reali&s 
that  great  discretion  and  wide  latitude 
must  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  ECA  au¬ 
thorities  and  in  the  hands  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  and  that  is  the  purpose  of 
this  particular  language.  It  does  not 
seem  to  me  that  we  should  draw  up  lan¬ 
guage  detailing  the  circumstances  and 
conditions  under  which  the  funds  would 
have  to  be  withheld.  We  must  leave 
considerable  discretion  in  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  ECA.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
particular  amendment  does  exactly  that, 
and  that  it  meets  almost  every  particular 
situation  which  could  be  conceived  of.  I 
am  willing  to  concede  that  it  does  not, 
perhaps,  fully  meet  the  situation  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  presented; 
but  if  it  does  not,  experience  will  demon¬ 
strate  that,  and  then  we  can  amend  the 
provision. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  One  final  question,  if 
the  Senator  please:  In  the  case  I  have 
cited,  the  Secretary  of  State  would  have 
the  legal  right  to  determine  that  a  con¬ 
tinuing  violation  of  the  treaty  is  occur¬ 
ring,  even  though  there  has  been  only 
one  incident,  namely,  the  one  I  recited; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  It  seems  to  me  thaA 
he  would,  because  the  effect  of  the  viola¬ 
tion  would  be  continuing.  In  other 
words,  the  damage  the  shipper  would 
sustain  under  those  circumstances  would 
be  damage  which  would  accrue  the  mo¬ 
ment  the  ship  turned  her  prow  around 
and  started  back  to  the  United  .States 
or  went  to  another  port,  at  which  there 
would  be  a  transshipment,  or  something 
of  the  sort.  The  effect  of  that  violation 
would  be  a  continuing  one;  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  Secretary  of  State  could 
then  say,  “You  violated  the  treaty.  Here 
are  the  damages  that  are  entailed;  and 
until  such  time  as  recompense  is  made  by 
some  agreement  with  this  individual. 


working  through  the  Department  of 
State,  we  are  going  to  withhold  the  E<5A 
funds” — or  he  would  take  some  other  ac¬ 
tion  in  connection  therewith  which 
would  not  be  altogether  agreeable  to  the 
participating  country.  It  seems  to  me 
that  such  authority  must  be  granted,  in 
order  to  protect  our  own  interests  and 
really  to  accomplish  the  effective  work¬ 
ing  of  this  entire  program. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  for  his  courtesy. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question  in  regard., 
to  the  interpretation  of  subsection  (d)  ? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  .yield. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  also  call  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri  to  this  matter,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  I  consider  him  to  be  one  of  the  most 
competent  lawyers  in  the  Senate,  as  well 
as  one  of  the  most  detailed,  at  times. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  both  remarks.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  In  line  4,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  phrase  “participating 
country,”  the  question  which  interests 
me  is  whether  that  phrase  would  include 
a  protectorate.  In  that  connection,  I 
wish  the  Senator  would  keep  in  mind 
that  the  French  officials  in  Morocco,  the¬ 
oretically  at  least,  obtain  their  power 
only  from  the  Sultan  of  Morocco;  they 
are  working  as  the  agents  of  the  Sultan 
of  Morocco,  not  as  agents  of  the  French 
Government. 

Would  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
consider  that  a  protectorate  would  come 
under  the  phrase  “participating  coun¬ 
try”? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  It  is  my  understand¬ 
ing  that  the  situation  in  Morocco  is  es¬ 
sentially  this:  Our  people  are  relying 
upon  a  series  of  treaties  which  we  have 
made  with  Morocco  over  the  years,  going 
back  a  long  time;  and- when  the  French 
Government  took  over  the  protectorate 
of  Morocco — I  think  it  was  in  1912 — the 
French  Government  recognized  those 
treaties,  and  the  agreement  or  protector¬ 
ate  is  such  that  it  constitutes  a  ratifica¬ 
tion  by  the  French  Government  of  those 
treaties.  In  other  words,  the  French 
Government  moved  into  a  status  quo 
which  it  recognized  and  agreed  to  be 
bound  by. 

So  although  this  treaty  is  one  directly 
between  the  United  States  and  Morocco, 
nevertheless,  as  the  Senator  from  Con¬ 
necticut  understands,  it  is  one  to  which 
the  French  Government  is  bound  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  the  provisions  of  the  protectorate. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Let  me  ask  whether 
I  am  correct  in  saying  that  from  1912 
until  1944  we  had  free  trade  with  Mo¬ 
rocco,  which  was  the  result  of  a  treaty 
which  we  made  at  the  time  when  we  rec¬ 
ognized  the  French  protectorate.  In 
fact,  I  understand  that  one  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  our  so  recognizing  French  Mo¬ 
rocco  as  a  protectorate  of  the  French  was 
that  in  French  Morocco,  American  na¬ 
tionals  would  be  treated  as  nationals  in 
the  same  way  French  nationals  were 
treated.  The  current  discrimination 
against  American  nationals  in  French 
Morocco  is  not  the  result  of  any  action 
on  the  part  of  the  French  Government, 
but  it  is  the  result  of  the  French  adminis¬ 
trators  in  French  Morocco,  who  are 


working  in  French  Morocco  under  the 
Sultan. 

A  short  time  ago  they  issued  a  new 
edict  providing  for  some  unusual  and 
tremendously  high  import  duties  which 
they  apply  only  against  Americans.  If 
that  discrimination  is  continued,  under 
the  terms  of  the  Senator’s  amendment — 
and  I  ask  this  question  of  him  particu¬ 
larly  because  as  I  understand  the  situa¬ 
tion,  his  interpretation  of  his  own 
amendment  is  more  or  less  binding  on 
the  Administrator  in  connection  with 
the  application  of  the  law,  if  anyone 
questions  it — would  such  a  discrimina¬ 
tion  be  considered  a  violation  on  the  part 
of  French  Morocco,  so  that  ECA  aid  to  it 
would  be  cut  off;  or  would  the  Senator 
consider  it  a  violation  by  the  French,  so 
that  ECA  aid  to  France  would  be  cut  off? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  It  seems  to  me  that 
those  French  officials  are  serving  two 
sovereignties.  First  of  all,  they  are 
French  officials  of  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  are  residing  ?in  Morocco  and 
are  exercising  the  authority  of  the  Pro¬ 
tectorate  which  France  has  over  Morocco. 
So  in  that  respect  they  are  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  French  Government.  But, 
in  addition,  they  are  serving  under  the 
Protectorate,  by  virtue  of  which  they  can 
exercise  such  power  as  the  Moroccan 
Government  could  exercise  in  respect  to 
these  treaties.  In  other  words,  France 
by  taking  over  this  Protectorate  sub¬ 
scribed  to  and  is  bound  by  the  treaty 
which  Morocco  has  with  the  United 
States.  Consequently,  when  her  officials, 
representing  her,  in  the  exercise  of  what¬ 
ever  authority  they  have  in  connection 
with  the  carrying  on  of  the  Protectorate, 
violate  this  treaty,  it  seems  to  me  that 
they  are  in  violation  of  a  treaty  which 
is  adequately  covered  under  the  terms 
of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  consider  adding  in  line 
4,  after  the  word  “country”,  the  words 
“or  protectorate”?  I  make  that  sugges¬ 
tion  for  the  reason  that  I  personally  do 
not  think  the  French  Government  in 
France  has  any  more  control  over  the 
officials  administering  this  law  in  French 
Morocco  than  we  have.  Our  consular 
officials  have  repeatedly  protested  to 
these  Vichy  officials.  I  have  had  no  in¬ 
dication  whatsoever  that  the  French  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  France  could  be  any  more 
effective  in  protesting  than  we  have  been. 
So  I  would  question  the  wisdom  of  inter¬ 
preting  the  amendment  as  meaning  that 
we  should  cut  off  aid  to  France  if  French 
Morocco  continued  to  violate  her  treaties 
with  us. 

Whether  the  additibn  I  have  suggested 
to  the  amendment  would  cure  the  defect, 
I  do  not  know.  But,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  a  great  constitutional  law¬ 
yer  here  at  our  right,  in  the  person  of 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Donnell],  if  we  can  have 
him  express  an  opinion  on  that  matter, 
without  causing  the  Senator  from  Con¬ 
necticut  to  lose  the 'floor,  I  should  like 
to  have  th^t  done;  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  that  purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none. 
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Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  President,  who 
is  to  propound  the  question? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  It  has  already  been 
propounded. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President, 
without  the  Senator  losing  the  floor,  I 
may  say  I  do  not  desire  at  this  time,  if 
I  may  exercise  that  option,  to  undertake 
to  answer  the  question  which  has  been 
presented.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the 
legal  situation  as  between  Morocco  and 
France,  and  I  have  made  no  study  of  it. 
It  would  be  thoroughly  an  offhand  opin¬ 
ion,  and  I  do  not  feel  that  I  should  an¬ 
swer  it.  I  should,  however,  like  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  section  103 
(a)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of 
1948  defines  the  term  participating 
country.  I  do  not  know  whether  that 
would  enter  at  all  into  the  discussion 
between  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  but 
I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  whether  I  may  read  that 
definition  into  the  Record  at  this  point. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  shall  be  very  glad 
to  have  the  Senator  do  so. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  It  reads  as  follows : 

Sec.  103.  (a)  As  used  in  this  title,  the 
term  ‘‘participating  country”  means — 

(1)  any  country,  together  with  dependent 
areas  under  its  administration,  which  signed 
the  report  of  the  Commitee  of  European 
Economic  Cooperation  at  Paris  on  Septem¬ 
ber  22,  1947;  and 

(2)  any  other  country  (including  any  of 
the  zones  of  occupation  of  Germany,  any 
areas  under  international  administration  or 
control,  and  the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste  or 
either  of  its  zones)  wholly  or  partly  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  together  with  dependent  areas  under 
its  administration; 

provided  such  country  adheres  to,  and  for 
so  long  as  it  remains  an  adherent  to,  a  Joint 
program  for  European  recovery  designed  to 
accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  The  Senator  from 
Connecticut  would  say  that  in  his  hum¬ 
ble  judgment,  that  description  of  “par¬ 
ticipating  country”  is  sufficiently  broad 
to  cover  the  Moroccan  situation,  because 
under  the  protectorate  the  French  are 
administering  Morocco.  It  is  a  zone  over 
which  they  have  the  power  of  adminis¬ 
tration.  It  certainly  was  the  intention  in 
drafting  the  amendment  to  cover  that 
particular  situation.  I  may  say  for  the 
benefit  of  the  record  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  that  the 
particular  situation  which  inspired  the 
amendment  is  the  Moroccan  situa¬ 
tion,  although  it  was  the  purpose  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  to  draft  an 
amendment  which  would  be  sufficiently 
broad  under  the  ECA  Act  itself  and  the 
definitions  contained  therein,  to  cover 
other  subjects  of  like  kind  that  might 
arise  anywhere. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Just  one  final  ques¬ 
tion,  if  the  Senator  will  yield  again. 
Would  the  Senator  have  any  serious  ob¬ 
jection,  I  wonder,  to  having  added  after 
the  word  “country”  in  line  4,  the  words 
“or  protectorate”?  I  may  say  the  reason 
I  ask  the  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  is  that  in  drafting  my 
amendment  I  went  into  the  situation  in 
very  great  detail,  with  whatever  legal  au¬ 
thorities  were  available.  We  felt  that 
merely  naming  a  participating  country 


was  insufficient.  So  my  amendment 
reads  as  follows: 

Each  participating  country,  and  in  each  de¬ 
pendent  area — 

I  fear  that  if  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  were  to  be 
adopted  in  its  present  form  it  would  re¬ 
quire  that  the  ECA  Administrator  cut  off 
all  aid  to  the  protecting  country  if  he 
found  that  a  protectorate  was  violating  a 
treaty.  If  the  Senator  would  add  the 
words  “or  protectorate”  between  the 
words  “country”  and  “during,”  that 
would  cure  that  which  otherwise  might 
be  a  fatal  defect  in  his  amendment. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  President,  I  mod¬ 
ify  my  amendment  by  inserting  as  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
in  line  4,  after  the  words  “participating 
country”,  the  words  “or  protectorate”, 
and  likewise,  in  line  5,  after  the  word 
“country”,  at  the  end  of  the  line,  by  in¬ 
serting  the  words  “or  protectorate.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  modified  as  indicated. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  for  his  suggestion.  Mr. 
President,  in  closing  my  remarks  on  this 
question,  I  may  say  again  it  does  seem  to 
me  that  in  this  particular  situation,  re¬ 
garding  the  material - 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Is  the  Senator 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  regular  old- 
line  firms  doing  business  in  Morocco,  who 
have  been  there  for  a  long  time,  living 
under  these  conditions — for  instance,  the 
Socony  Vacuum  Oil  Co.,  the  Armstrong 
Cork  Co.,  the  Coca-Cola  Export  Co.,  the 
International  Business  Machines  Corp., 
the  Newmont  Mining  Co.,  and  a  long  list 
of  others — are  making  no  complaints 
that  they  are  being  discriminated 
against  although  they  are  American  con¬ 
cerns  that  have  been  doing  business  there 
for  a  long  while?  I  wonder  whether  the 
Senator  can  tell  me  why  it  is  that  such 
companies  are  not  complaining,  whereas 
the  people  of  whom  the  Senator  is  speak¬ 
ing  are  complaining. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  President,  I  may 
answer  that  question  by  saying  it  is  a 
very  pertinent  one  and  a  very  good  one. 
I  am  glad  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
asked  it,  because  it  is  the  very  question, 
I  might  say  to  my  distinguished  friend, 
that  I  myself  asked  of  the  persons  who 
were  making  the  complaint.  To  one  of 
them  I  said,  “There  must  be  other  busi¬ 
ness  interests  in  Morocco  who  are  equally 
concerned  about  this  situation.  Does 
this  apply  to  everybody?”  He  replied 
“No,  it  does  not.  These  other  concerns 
have  no  trouble.”  I  said,  “Why  is  that 
so?”  He  said,  “The  reason  is  that  the 
other  concerns  are  all  represented  by 
French  citizens,  so  that  French  citizens 
in  Morocco  dealing  with  French  adminis¬ 
trators  in  Morocco  and  with  French 
nationals  in  France,  are  able  to  obviate 
the  difficulty.”  Those  whom  we  want  to 


protect  by  this  amendment  are  the  small- 
business  men.  They  are  just  starting 
their  enterprises.  They  realized  from 
their  experiences  during  the  war  the 
great  responsibilities  there  are  in  that 
part  of  Africa,  and  so  ttfey  have  gone 
there  personally  to  try  to  engage  in 
business.  They  have  no  French  repre¬ 
sentatives.  They  are  trying  to  conduct 
the  business  themselves.  That  accounts, 
I  think,  for  the  fact  that  the  older  con¬ 
cerns  have  no  difficulty,  because  of  their 
French  representation,  and  that  the  new 
concerns  do  have  difficulty  because  they 
are  still  American  citizens  trying  to  make 
a  livelihood  and  bring  a  new  service  and 
a  new  product  to  a  new  land. 

MEETING  OF  COMMITTEE  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  The  committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  has  been 
finding  it  extremely  difficult  to  transact 
business,  owing  to  the  long  hours  during 
which  the  Senate  has  held  its  sessions. 
We  have  a  very  important  subject  in¬ 
volving  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  River, 
affecting  a  great  many  States  in  the 
West.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
during  the  sessions  of  the  Senate,  at 
least  tomorrow,  the  committee  may  be 
permitted  to  continue  its  hearings. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Withers  in  the  chair).  Is  there  objec¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  re¬ 
serving  the  right  to  object,  I  shall  not 
object  to  the  Senator’s  request,  but  I  wish 
to  say  there  is  no  more  important  bill 
pending  before  the  Senate  than  the  one 
now  under  consideration.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  get  Senators  to  remain  in  the 
Senate  Chamber  long  enough  to  attend 
to  the  business  of  this  particular  bill. 
I  have  difficulty,  I  may  say,  getting  a 
Democratic  Senator  now  and  then  into 
the  Senate  Chamber  to  take  my  place  for 
a  little  while.  Senators  on  the  other  side 
do  not  seem  to  have  quite  so  much  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  that  regard.  But  I  beg  Sen¬ 
ators  to  wait.  Let  us  pass  the  pending 
bill.  We  can  get  through  tonight,  if 
Senators  will  stay  here  and  attend  to 
this  business.  If  they  do  not,  we  shall 
have  to  meet  again  tomorrow  and  prob¬ 
ably  tomorrow  night.  I  certainly  hope 
Senators  will  realize  that  the  meetings  of 
the  Senate  are  just  as  important  as  the 
meetings  of  a  committee.  A  committee 
is  only  a  part  of  the  Senate;  it  is  only  an 
agency  of  the  Senate.  I  hope  Senators 
will  stay  here  on  the  floor  until  we  can 
pass  this  important  bill.  When  we  get 
it  out  of  the  way,  there  will  be  more  op¬ 
portunity  for  Senators  to  indulge  their 
hobbies,  their  desires,  and  to  hold  hear¬ 
ings  before  committees.  I  shall  not  ob¬ 
ject,  but  I  hope  the  Senator  will' under¬ 
stand  our  position. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  will  say  to  the 
Senator  that  I  understand  the  position 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  and  I  sympathize  with  him, 
I  assure  him.  t 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  Senator  cannot 
sympathize  with  me  by  walking  off  the 
Senate  floor  and  leaving  us. 
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Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  assure  the  Sen¬ 
ator  that  I  shall  be  within  easy  call. 
When  there  is  a  signal  for  a  vote,  the 
members  of  the  committee  will  be 
present. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Can  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  give  assurance  that  when 
the  Senators  vote  they  will  vote  right? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  can  speak  only 
for  myself,  not  for  the  other  members  of 
the  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  the  request  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Wyoming  is  granted. 
EXTENSION  OF  EUROPEAN  RECOVERY 
PROGRAM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1209)  to  amend  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  I 
hope  these  amendment  will  prevail. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my 
amendment,  and  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  quorum  having  been  suggested, 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


Aiken  • 

Hoey 

Mundt  - 

Anderson 

Holland 

Murray 

Baldwin 

Hunt 

Myers 

Bricker 

Ives 

Neely 

Butler 

Jenner 

O’Conor 

Cain 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

O'Mahoney 

Chapman 

Kefauver 

Robertson 

Chavez 

Kem 

Saltonstall 

Connally 

Kerr 

Schoeppel 

Cordon 

Kilgore 

Smith,  Maine 

Donnell 

Knowland 

Sparkman 

Douglas 

Langer 

Stennls 

Ecton 

Long 

Taft 

EUender 

Lucas 

Taylor 

Ferguson 

McCarran 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Flanders 

McCarthy 

Thomas,  Utah 

Frear 

McClellan 

Thye 

Fulbright 

McGrath 

Tobey 

George 

McKellar 

Vandenberg 

Green 

Magnuson 

Watkins 

Gurney 

Malone 

Wherry 

Hayden 

Maybank 

Wiley 

Hendrickson 

Miller 

Williams 

Htckenlooper 

Millikin 

Withers 

Hill 

Morse 

Young 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Seventy- 
five  Senators  having  answered  to  their 
names,  a  quorum  is  present. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Con¬ 
necticut  [Mr.  Baldwin]. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  not  adopt  the 
amendment.  The  ECA  has  been  giving 
attention  to  this  matter  of  so-called 
complaints.  They  have  had  many  com¬ 
plaints,  but  only  one  complaint  as  to 
which  any  basis  of  fact  or  proof  was 
submitted.  That  was  on  the  part  of  a 
small  group  of  so-called  importers  in 
Morocco.  The  ECA  will  correct  that 
situation. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  been  in  touch 
with  our  representative  in  Paris,  who  is 
sending  an  agent  to  Morocco  now  to  go 
into  all  the  details  respecting  this  matter. 

This  amendment  is  a  radical  one.  It 
provides  that  we  shall  cut  off  all  aid,  all 
help,  to  Morocco,  provided  sbmeone  has 
violated  some  one  little  clause  of  some 


obscure  treaty  that  has  been  in  existence 
100  years,  but  has  become  obsolete,  and 
no  one  is  paying  any  attention  to  it. 
The  State  Department  has  power  and 
authority  to  handle  all  the  matters  in 
violation  of  any  treaty,  an  old  one  or  a 
new  one. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  one  signifi¬ 
cant  thing  about  this  situation.  The 
complainants  in  this  case  are  not  the 
only  Americans  in  Morocco  doing  busi¬ 
ness.  Some  of  the  complainants  were 
soldiers  who  remained  in  Morocco  after 
World  War  II.  They  took  a  fancy  to  the 
country,  or  the  country  took  a  fancy  to 
them,  I  do  not  know  which,  but  some  of 
them  remained  there  and  went  into 
business. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that,  although 
many  old  American  interests  are  there, 
and  have  been  there  for  many  years,  they 
are  not  complaining.  No  one  is  com¬ 
plaining  on  behalf  of  the  regularly  or¬ 
ganized  American  merchants  and  im¬ 
porters  who  have  been  in  Morocco  for 
many  years. 

'The  ECA  is  prepared  to  handle  this 
matter  in  a  sensible  and  logical  way. 
But  the  language  of  this  amendment  is 
very  broad.  It  reads: 

No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under 
this  act — - 

None  whatever— »■  , 

to  a  participating  country  or  protectorate 
during  any  period  with  respect  to  which  the 
Secretary  of  State  determines  that  such 
country  or  protectorate  is  violating  any 
treaty  with  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  seated  a  moment 
ago,  we  are  sending  a 'top  man  from 
Paris  to  Morocco,  who  is  on  his  way 
now,  to  investigate  all  these  cases,  and 
if  there  is  any  discrimination,  or  any 
violation  of  the  fundamental  rights  of 
Americans,  they  will  be  corrected,  and 
corrected  promptly.  But  under  the  pro¬ 
posed  amendment  it  would  not  be  very 
practical  in  all  cases  for  the  ECA  to 
send  out  inspectors,  GI  men,  and  the 
like,  to  try  to  regulate  every  transac¬ 
tion  in  Morocco. 

The  ECA  has  asked  for  details  in  this 
particular  case  so  that  an  investigation 
can  be  made.  In  only  one  case  have  they 
been  furnished  any  proof  or  data.  That 
will  be  investigated,  and  any  other  case 
like  it  will  be  investigated. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  very  much  that 
the  Senate  will  vote  the  amendment 
down. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  read  the  amendment  again  and  then 
discuss  it,  only  briefly.  It  is  not  my 
purpose  to  prolong  the  discussion.  The 
amendment  merely  provides: 

No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under 
this  act — 

That  is,  the  ECA  Act — 
to  a  participating  country  or  protectorate 
during  any  period  in  respect  to  which  the 
Secretary  of  State  determines  that  such 
country  is  violating  any  treaty  with  the 
United  States. 

I  think  the  point  made  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Texas,  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations,  is  a  good  one,  that  the  United 
States  has  treaties  with  many  other  for¬ 
eign  powers,  and  we  do  not  want  to  im¬ 


pose  upon  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States  the  necessity  of  examining 
all  those  treaties. 

The  only  thing  the  amendment  does  is 
to  provide  that  where  there  is  a  treaty, 
if  one  of  our  own  citizens  who  is  trying 
to  do  business  in  a  country  under  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  finds  that  he  is  dis¬ 
criminated  against,  and  that  the  treaty 
is  violated,  he  can  make  a  protest  to  the  - 
Secretary  of  State,  and  then  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  can  determine  whether 
there  is  a  violation  of  the  treaty,  and, 

I  submit,  incidental  to  that,  whether  the 
violation  is  of  sufficient  consequence  to 
warrant  him  in  shutting  off  ECA  funds. 
This  amendment,  Mr.  President,  simply 
provides  a  working  tool  in  the  hands  of 
our  own  people  to  see  to  it  that  there  is 
not  any  discrimination  against  our  own 
nationals,  to  see  to  it  that  our  commit¬ 
ments  with  foreign  powers  and  their 
commitments  with  us  are  respected. 

Now  as  to  the  point  that  there  are 
other  companies  doing  business  in  Mo¬ 
rocco  which  are  hiding  no  fault  with  the 
situation  there.  That  is  true,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent.  But  in  every  single  instance — and 
I  have  taken  occasion  to  look  into  this 
particular  point — in  every  single  in¬ 
stance,  with  one  exception,  those  com¬ 
panies  are  represented  in  Morocco  by 
Frenchmen,  by  French  nationals,  by 
French  citizens.  They  are  companies 
which  are  long  established  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  French  representatives  of 
those  companies  know  how  to  deal  with 
the  French  officials  there,  and  know  how 
to  deal  with  their  own  countrymen  who 
come  to  Morocco  from  France.  The  per¬ 
sons  in  Morocco  we  are  seeking  to  pro¬ 
tect  by  my  amendment — and  incidentally 
other  persons  might  need  the  same  pro¬ 
tection  all  around  the  world  as  our  busi¬ 
ness  expands  with  the  ending  of  the  war 
and  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  peace — 
are  small-business  men.  They  are  vet¬ 
erans  in  this  particular  case  who  have 
gone  over  there  to  establish  a  small  ex¬ 
port  or  import  business,  to  operate  a 
truck  line,  or  a  bus  line,  because  they 
seemed  to  think  that  there  was  a  possi¬ 
bility  for  them  to  find  employment  there 
after  the  war  was  over. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that 
those  persons  are  entitled  to  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  State  Department.  They  are 
entitled  to  be  certain  that  theBtate  De¬ 
partment  has  in  its  hands  a  bewer  weapon 
than  it  apparently  now  has,  because  pro¬ 
test  after  protest  after  protest  has  re¬ 
ceived  attention,  and  courteous  atten¬ 
tion,  and  earnest  attention,  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  attention,  but  such  attention  as 
the  protests  have  received  has  not  been 
successful  in  protecting  the  interests  of 
these  particular  individuals. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  wish  to  ask  the 
Senator  a  question,  in  view  of  the  state¬ 
ment  made  by  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Connally]  that  there  had  been  only 
one  complaint.  Have  there  not  been  an 
unlimited  number  of  complaints  to  the 
effect  that  when  material  has  been 
shipped  to  French  Morocco,  material 
bought  with  ECA  funds,  of  course,  re¬ 
peatedly,  the  material  has  been  piled  up 
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on  the  dock  and  that  the  local  Vichy  offi- 
-scials  have  refused  to  release  it  to  the 
American  veterans  who  have  bought  it; 
that  even  after  the  local  consular  officer 
has  filed  protest  they  have  refused  to  re¬ 
lease  it,  and  then  in  many  cases  have 
proceeded  to  auction  off  the  material  be¬ 
longing  to  American  veterans,  without 
even  notifying  the  veterans  that  the  ma¬ 
terial  belonging  to  them  would  be  auc¬ 
tioned  off? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  will  say  that  that 
has  happened.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
has  asked  the  question,  because  I  should 
like  to  detail  briefly  the  type  of  infringe¬ 
ment  these  people  have  been  up  against. 

Customs  duties  and  taxes  on  imports, 
when  aprlied  to  Americans,  are  many 
times  the  rates  fixed  by  treaties.  Often¬ 
times  they  are  many  times  those  charged 
to  French  nationals  bringing  in  the  same 
goods. 

American  importers  are  often  required 
to  turn  over  40  or  50  percent  of  their 
cargoes,  at  a  substantial  loss,  to  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  who  in  turn  sell  it  to  local 
merchants  of  their  own  choosing  at  prices 
which  give  the  latter  a  competitive  ad¬ 
vantage  over  our  own  people. 

American  trucking  firms  who  have 
licenses  for  country-wide  operation  have 
been  informed  that  exclusive  regional 
monopolies  have  been  given  for  about 
half  the  area  of  Morocco,  and  that  these 
territories  may  no  longer  be  served  by 
others. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  President,  an 
embargo,  in  effect,  was  placed  upon  all 
American  goods  shipped  in  by  members 
of  this  importing  associatioh,  which  is 
made  up  of  some  37  different  individual 
American  citizens,  most  of  them  veterans. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  veterans  of  this  Legion  Post  in  Mo¬ 
rocco  who  are  urging  the  adoption  of 
such  an  amendment  are  largely  men  who 
served  very  effectively,  many  of  them  in 
the  Corps  of  Army  Engineers,  in  prepar¬ 
ing  for  the  landing  at  Casablanca?  Is  it 
not  also  true  that  at  least  one  of  these 
veterans  is  a  young  man  who  was  jailed 
by  the  local  Vichy  official  because  of  the 
help  he  gave  to  the  American  forces  in 
preparing  the  landing?  Of  course,  he 
was  freed  when  the  American  landing 
was  successful.  Is  it  not  also  true  that 
today  this  young  man  who  was  jailed  be¬ 
cause  of  the  help  he  gave  the  Americans 
must  go  to  the  identical  Vichy  official 
who  had  him  jailed,  in  order  to  request 
ECA  funds?  And  is  it  not  true  that  that 
young  man,  among  many  others,  is  being 
put  out  of  business? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  understand  that  to 
be  the  fact.  It  has  been  so  represented 
to  me,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  it. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  an  inquiry? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  The  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  due  to  the  suggestion  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  inserted 
in  two  places  in  the  proposed  amend¬ 
ment  the  word  “protectorate.”  I  want' 
to  ask  the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  if 
I  may,  in  what  sense  he  uses  the  word 


“protectorate.”  I  call  his  attention  in 
that  connection  to  this  fact.  Webster’s 
Dictionary,  in  defining  the  word  “pro¬ 
tectorate”,  defines  it  only  as  a  govern¬ 
ment  or  as  a  nation.  It  defines  it  as — 

1.  Government  by  a  protector;  also,  the 
rank  or  office  of  a  protector,  or  the  period  of 
his  rule. 

In  the  second  place  it  defines  the  term 
“protectorate”  as — 

2.  A  relation  of  superior  authority  as¬ 
sumed  by  one  power  or  state  over  an  infe¬ 
rior  or  a  dependent  one,  whereby  the  former 
protects  the  latter  from  domestic  or  foreign 
disturbance  or  dictation  (usually  having  ex¬ 
clusive  control  of  its  foreign  relations)  and 
shares  in  the  management  of  its  affairs;  also 
the  authority  so  assumed,  or  the  period  of 
its  exercise — 

And  I  had  overlooked  this,  but  I  find 
it  in  here — 

or  the  country  so  protected. 

I  observe,  Mr.  President,  that  in  the 
Funk  and  Wagnall’s  College  Dictionary 
the  term  “protectorate”  is  defined  in 
three  ways,  one  of  which  is — 

A  country  or  region  under  the  protection 
of  another. 

I  assume,  Mr.  President,  and  I  ask  the 
Senator  if  I  am  correct  in  understanding, 
that  the  sense  in  which  he  uses  the  word 
“protectorate”  as  it  has  been  inserted  in 
the  amendment,  is  the  latter,  namely,  “a 
country  or  region  under  the  protection 
of  another.” 

Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  will  say  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Missouri  that  that  is- the  mean¬ 
ing  I  understand  the  term  has  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  use  of  the  term  in  this 
particular  amendment. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  In  other  words,  the 
Moroccans  asked  the  French  to  come  in, 
and  surrendered  to  them  a  part  of  their 
sovereignty,  and  the  French  now  have  a 
protectorate  over  them.  It  certainly  is 
the  intention  of  the  Senator  from  Con¬ 
necticut  in  drafting  the  amendment  and 
inserting  this  language,  to  leave  no  doubt 
of  the  fact  that  not  only  is  a  country  as 
such  France  for  example,  being  included, 
but  also  a  protectorate  which  that  coun¬ 
try  is  exercising  in  another  country. is 
likewise  to  be  included. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  again  yield? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  take  it  by  the  last 
portion  of  the  Senator’s  statement  that 
he  means  that  the  word  “protectorate” 
as  used  by  him  is  in  the  sense  of  a  coun¬ 
try  or  region  under  the  protection  of 
another? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  take  about  2  minutes  of 
the  Senator’s  time.  I  have  a  list  of  the 
bid  companies  that  have  been  in  Morocco 
doing  business  for  years,  who  are  not 
complaining  about  this  matter  at  all. 
The  list  is  as  follows:  * 

Socony-Vacuum  Oil  Co.,  Armstrong 
Cork  Co.,  Coca  Cola  Export  Co.,  Interna¬ 
tional  Business  Machines  Corp.,  New- 
mont  Mining  Co.,  St.  Joseph  Lead  Co., 
Atlantic  Refining  Co.,  Singer  Sewing  Ma¬ 
chine  Co.,  Companie  Continentale  du 


Maroc,  International  Harvester  Co.,  Re¬ 
public  Enterprises,  Inc.,  and  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  Nfew  Jersey. 

These  are  well  established  companies 
that  have  been  doing  business  there  for 
years.  They  are  not  making  any  com¬ 
plaint  of  discrimination. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Do  I  understand  from 
the  Senator’s  statement  and  from  the 
list  he  has  read  of  these  big  companies, 
that  the  ECA  is  willing  to  protect  the  big 
interests  that  are  doing  business  in 
Morocco,  but  is  unwilling  to  do  anything 
for  the  little,  ordinary  individual  who 
wants  the  protection  of  his  Government 
and  is  not  able  to  employ  French  repre¬ 
sentation? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
surprised  that  a  man  of  the  dignity, 
learning,  and  stature  of  the  former  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Connecticut  should  make  ,  such 
an  appeal  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 
Of  course  we  want  to  give  every  American 
the  right  to  protection.  But  what  does 
the  Senator  propose  to  do?  Here  is  his 
amendment: 

No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  this 
act  to  a  participating  country  or  protectorate 
during  any  period  with  respect  to  which  the 
Secretary  of  State  determines  that  such 
country  is  violating  any  treaty  with  the 
United  States. 

That  is  the  function  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment.  We  want  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  to  handle  those  matters.  We  have 
offered  to  investigate  this  case.  There 
are  many  complaints,  but  there  has  been 
only  one  case  in  which  any  proof  was 
offered.  Now  on  the  way  to  Morocco 
from  the  Paris  office  is  a  special  repre¬ 
sentative  who  is  going  there  to  investi¬ 
gate  this  situation. 

Do  Senators  think  it  is  just  that  all 
assistance  to  the  entire  country  of 
Morocco  should  be  cut  off  because  on 
some  insignificant  occasion  some  dis¬ 
crimination  in  one  particular  may  have 
been  found?  Shall  we  cut  off  the  entire 
country?  The  theory  is,  if  a  man  has 
the  toothache,  we  should  pull  out  all  his 
teeth,  and  not  merely  the  one  which  is 
aching.  If  he  has  an  injury  to  is  foot, 
cut  his  whole  leg  off.  Do  not  amputate 
one  or  two  toes.  Cut  his  leg  off  so  that 
he  will  not  be  troubled  again. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  the  way  to 
reach  or  solve  this  problem. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  In  a  moment.  We 
are  undertaking  to  use  sanctions  under 
the  ECA,  with  regard  to  questions  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  Department. 
The  State  Department  has  many  meth¬ 
ods  of  providing  sanctions  and  putting 
pressure  on  the  offenders,  if  there  be  any 
offenders.  But  let  us  not  interrupt  the 
work  of  the  ECA  simply  because  some  in¬ 
dividual  may  find  a  single  complaint  in¬ 
volving  one  little  incident.  The  chief 
difficulty  complained  of  is  in  connection 
with  the  sale  of  automobile  tires.  I  do 
not  know  the  details,  but  apparently  the 
complaint  is  that  the  agents  for  some  of 
the  automobile  manufacturers  cannot 
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sell  as  many  tires  as  they  would  like  to 
sell. 

4i.now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Con¬ 
necticut. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  a  long  way  past  the  remark  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas  concerning  teeth. 
The  question  I  want  to  ask  my  distin¬ 
guished  friend  from  Texas,  for  whom  I 
have  the  highest  admiration,  is  this: 
Does  he  not  believe  that  turn-about  is 
fair  play?  The  reason  for  the  amend¬ 
ment  is  that  the  Moroccan  and  French 
officials  have  been  pulling  the  teeth  of 
our  people  long  enough,  and  we  want  to 
put  a  pair  of  tweezers  in  the  hands  of 
the  Department  of  State,  so  that  there 
can  be  some  tooth  pulling  in  the  other 
direction. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  A  pair  of  tweezers 
cannot  pull  anything  but  a  hair.  The 
Senator  is  adopting  .a  clumsy  method. 
We  are  trying  to  do  what  he  wants  done. 
The  JECA  is  investigating.  It  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  investigate,  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  will  investigate.  He  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  investigate.  But  let  us  not 
throw  road  blocks  in  front  of  the  ECA 
and  the  State  Department.  Give  them  a 
chance.  Because  of  one  or  two  little  in¬ 
cidents  in  North  Africa  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  would  cut  off  all  aid  to 
Morocco.  We  do  not  execute  a  man  for 
shooting  crap.  We  simply  fine  him. 
But  the  Senator  would  cut  the  head  off 
Morocco  if  there  were  found  one  case  of 
a  man  being  unable  to  buy  an  automobile 
tire  on  terms  which  he  thought  were 
just  and  proper. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
reject  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Baldwin],  as  modified. 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  •will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  announce  that  my 
colleague  the  junior  Senator  from  Ari¬ 
zona  [Mr.  McFarland]  is  attending  a 
meeting  of  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  by  invitatioji,  and  is  therefore 
necessarily  absent.  'If  present  and  vot¬ 
ing  he  would  vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Downey],  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Wagner]  are  necessarily  ab¬ 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gil-' 
lette  ],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Humphrey],  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  are  absent  on 
public  business. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Graham]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  - 
McMahon]  is  absent  on  official  business 
fulfilling  an  important  engagement  of 
long  standing  at  the  Department  of  Na¬ 
tional  Defense. 

I  announce  further  that  if  present  ahd 
voting,  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Downey],  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr! 
Gillette],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Humphrey],  the  Senator  from  Con¬ 


necticut  [Mr.  McMahon],  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  York  [Mr.  Wagner]  would 
vote  “nay”  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Brewster] 
is  absent  on  pfficial  State  business,  and  is 
paired  with  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Smith]  who  is  absent  because  of  ill¬ 
ness.  If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Maine  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  would  vote 
“nay.”  <  *«>« 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Martin]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Bridges]  is  absent  because  of  illness 
in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Reed] 
is  detained  on  official  committee  business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  22, 


nays  59, 

as  follows: 

YEAS— 22 

Baldwin 

Hendrickson 

Schoeppel 

Bricker 

Ives 

Taylor 

Butler 

Kem 

Watkins 

Cain 

Knowland 

Wherry 

Donnell 

Langer 

Wiley 

Ecton 

McCarthy 

Williams 

Ferguson 

Malone 

Flanders 

Mundt 

NAYS— 59 

Aiken 

Jenner 

Myers 

Anderson 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Neely 

Chapman 

Johnson,  Tex. 

O’Conor 

Chavez 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

O’Mahoney 

Connally  , 

Kefauver 

Pepper 

Cordon 

Kerr 

Robertson 

Douglas 

Kilgore 

Saltonstall 

Eastland 

Lodge 

Smith,  Maine 

Ellender 

Long 

Sparkman 

Frear 

Lucas 

Stennls 

Fulbright 

McCarran 

Taft 

George 

McClellan 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Green 

McGrath 

Thomas,  Utah 

Gurney 

McKellar 

Thye 

Hayden 

Magnuson 

Tobey 

Hlckenlooper  Maybank 

Tydings 

Hill 

Miller 

Vandenberg 

Hoey 

Millikin 

Withers 

Holland 

Morse 

Young 

Hunt 

Murray 

NOT  VOTING— 

15 

Brewster 

Gillette 

Martin 

Bridges 

Graham 

Reed 

Byrd 

Humphrey 

Russell 

Capehart 

McFarland 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Downey 

McMahon 

Wagner 

So  Mr.  Baldwin’s  amendment,  as 
modified,  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I  de¬ 
sire  to  call  up  the  amendment  which  we 
have  previously  been  discussing.  At  that 
time,  I  was  asked  to  lay  it  aside  tem¬ 
porarily,  so  that  some  Senators  might 
have  time  to  study  it.  That  has  been 
done.  Some  suggestions  which  I  believe 
to  be  well  taken  have  been  made.  I 
understand  that  some  Senators  wished 
to  contact  the  ECA,  to  find  out  what 
their  attitude  is.  My  understanding  is 
that  the  ECA  takes  a  rather  dim  view  of 
this  amendment. 

However,  I  believe  that  some  of  the 
suggestions  which  have  been  made  in 
regard  to  the  amendment  have  consider¬ 
able  merit.  In  line  with  those  sugges¬ 
tions,  I  am  now  striking  out  a  substantial 
part  of  the  amendment.  I  ask  all  Sena¬ 
tors  who  have  copies  of  the  amendment 
before  them  to  strike  out  the  portions 
I  shall  now  indicate: 

Beginning  in  line  1,  on  page  1,  strike 
out  everything  from  line  1  to  line  8, 
inclusive. 


On  page  2,  beginning  in  line  21,  strike 
out  the  balance  of  that  page. 

On  page  3,  beginning  in  line  1,  strike 
out  everything  to  and  including  line  8. 

Those  changes  make  the  amendment 
much  simpler  and  much  less  inclusive; 
and  as  thus  modified,  the  amendment 
now  provides  merely,  first,  that  the  ECA 
Administrator  shall  assign  to  any  coun¬ 
try  or  subdivision  thereof  which  is  re¬ 
ceiving  more  than  $5,000,000  a  year  in 
ECA  funds,  a  liaison  officer  to  report  to 
ECA,  in  connection  with  the  adminis¬ 
tration  in  that  area,  any  discrimination 
against  American  nationals,  and  so  forth. 

In  the  second  place,  the  amendment 
as  now  modified  provides  that  ECA  funds 
shall  be  withheld  from  any  cartel,  syn¬ 
dicate,  organization,  or  group  in  any  par¬ 
ticipating  country  if  such  cartel,  syn¬ 
dicate,  organization,  or  group  is  causing 
American  enterprise  in  such  country  to 
be  discriminated  against. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  overlooked 
another  change  in  the  amendment, 
namely,  on  page  2  in  line  18,  strike  out 
the  words  “has  caused,”  and  insert  “is 
causing.” 

As  thus  changed  or  modified,  the 
amendment  still  includes  a  provision 
which  I  consider  of  the  utmost  import¬ 
ance,  namely,  one  for  the  withholding 
of  ECA  funds  from  any  country  or  major 
political  subdivision  or  dependent  area 
thereof  if  it  is  found  that  such  country 
or  subdivision  or  area  is  discriminating 
because  of  race  or  religion  in  meting  out 
ECA  food  or  material.  I  have  particu¬ 
larly  in  mind  the  extreme  racial  and  re¬ 
ligious  discrimination  currently  being 
carried  on  in  French  Morocco. 

At  first  glance,  as  I  have  said  before, 
it  might  seem  that  perhaps  we  here  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  should 
not  be  too  much  concerned  with  racial 
discrimination  in  a  place  so  far  away  as 
French  Morocco.  However,  the  people 
of  French  Morocco  who  are  responsible 
for  such  racial  discrimination  are  doing 
an  outstanding  job  of  convincing  the 
Jews  and  Moors  that  that  discrimination 
is  the  result  of  an  ECA  mandate.  In  other 
words,  when  they  ration  their  food— for 
there  is  strict  rationing  in  French  Mo¬ 
rocco,  as  perhaps  all  of  us  realize — and 
when  they  thus  discriminate  against  the 
Jews  and  Moslems,  they  say  they  do  so 
because  of  a  mandate  by  the  ECA. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Certainly. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  As  a  matter  of  ad¬ 
ministering  this  amendment,  if  it  be 
adopted,  let  me  refer  to  the  language  on 
page  2,  in  line  5  and  following: 

The  Administrator  shall — 

(1)  appoint  and  assign  to  duty  in  each 
participating  country  and  in  each  dependent 
area  under  its  administration  with  respect  to 
which  at  least  $5,000,000  per  annum  is  ex¬ 
pended — 

And  so  forth.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  mean  by  that  language  that 
it  will  be  necessary  for  the  Administrator 
to  wait  until  $5,000,000  has  been  expend¬ 
ed  in  1  year,  before  he  shall  determine 
whether  he  is  to  appoint  such  a  liaison 
officer;  or  is  he  to  estimate  in  advance 
whether  $5,000,000  or  more  will  be  ex¬ 
pended  in  that  country  or  dependent  area 
per  annum? 
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I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
appreciates  the  problem  with  which  the 
Administrator  would  be  confronted  in 
connection  with  determining  whether  to 
appoint  such  an  officer. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  understand  the 
question.  In  connection  with  the  allo- 
cation-of  ECA  funds  to  a  certain  nation 
or  a  certain  area,  this  amendment  as¬ 
sumes  that  if  the  ECA  Administrator  de¬ 
cides  that  more  than  $5,000,000  will  be 
spent  in  1  year  in  any  protectorate  or  in 
any  country,  he  will  assign  a  liaison  offi¬ 
cer  to  the  protectorate  or  country.  For 
instance,  the  original  program  was  for 
$3,200,000  a  month  in  French  Morocco, 
or  roughly  $36,000,000  a  year.  This 
amendment  means  that  when  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  piakes  that  allocation,  if  he 
decides  that  more  than  $5,000,000  will  be 
spent  there  in  a  year,  he  will  say,  “This 
is  important  enough  so  I  will  have  one  of 
my  own  men  in  that  spot,  to  take  care  of 
the  administration.” 

Two  things  concern  me  very  greatly 
in  the  matter  of  discrimination. 
The  first  is  the  use  of  American  funds 
to  put  American  boys  out  of  business. 
The  Senator  from  Texas,  in  questioning 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  brought 
out  the  point  that  the  owners  of  monopo¬ 
lies  now  in  existence  are  not  complain¬ 
ing.  The  syndicates  and  monopolies  are 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  way  the  plan 
is  being  administered.  It  is  the  little  fel¬ 
low,  the  small-business  man,  who  can¬ 
not  pay  off  by  hiring  a  Vichy  official,  and 
making  him  the  president  or  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  his  organization.  They  are  the 
ones  who  are  dissatisfied.  I  wonder 
whether  the  Senate  realizes  that  as  of 
today  we  are  spending  roughly  $36,000,- 
000  a  year  in  French  Morocco.  We  do 
not  have  a  single  representative  there 
supervising  the  disbursement  of  funds 
for  ECA.  Who  is  handling  ECA  funds  in 
French  Morocco?  The  men  in  charge 
are  the  old  Vichy  officials  who  opposed 
the  American  landing  at  Casablanca. 
They  today  are  doling  out  the  funds. 

I  shall  run  the  risk  of  boring  Senators 
who  were  here  a  short  time  ago,  by  re¬ 
peating  very  briefly  an  illustration  of 
what  happened.  A  young  man  who 
serve  in  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  as  I  re¬ 
call,  at  least,  in  the  American  Army — 
most  of  the  Americans  there  were  in  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers — was  very  ac¬ 
tive  in  helping  plan  the  landings  in  Af¬ 
rica;  so  much  so,  that  the  local  Vichy 
official,  when  the  landings  started,  ar¬ 
rested  him  and  put  him  in  jail.  Of 
course,  had  we  been  unsuccessful,  the 
young  man  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
shot.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Army.  What  happened?  Our  land¬ 
ings  were,  of  course,  successful.  The 
young  man  was  released.  To  whom  does 
he  have  to  go  now  in  order  to  make  ap¬ 
plication  for  ECA  dollars?  None  other 
than  the  identical  Vichy  official,  who 
said,  “Let  us  jail  this  man,  and,  if  the 
landings  do  not  become  successful,  we 
will  shoot  him.”  The  young  man  must 
go  to  the  same  Vichy  official,  for  he  is  the 
man  who  is  handling  the  ECA  money. 
The  result,  of  course,  has  been  that  there 
has  been  not  merely  one  complaint,  as 
the  Senator  from  Texas  suggests,  but  an 
unlimited  chain  of  complaints. 


I  have  before  me  two  letters  on  the 
letterhead  of  the  Foreign  Service  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  One  is  signed 
by  Mr.  Paul  Fletcher,  American  consul 
general  in  French  Morocco.  It  was  writ¬ 
ten  to  Mr.  Robert  E.  Rodes,  Reserve  of¬ 
ficer  in  the  American  Army  engineers,  a 
man  who  served  under  the  Office  of  Stra¬ 
tegic  Services  in  French  Morocco  for  a 
year  and  a  half,  and  a  man  who  is  ob¬ 
viously  very  much  disliked  by  the  Vichy 
officials  who  were  opposing  him  at  that 
time  and  who  today  can  pass  upon  his 
requests  for  ECA  funds. 

The  first  letter  is  addressee^,  to  Mr. 
Rodes  by  our  own  consul  general.  I 
shall  not  take  the  time  of  the^Senate  to 
read  the  entire  letter.  It  is  available,  if 
Senators  care  to  have  it.  I  read  from  the 
letter  as  follows: 

As  you  are  already  fully  aware,  this  office 
fully  reports  such  matters  to  the  Department 
of  State,  and,  when  pertinent,  makes  recom¬ 
mendations  regarding  possible  action  which 
the  Department  may  desire  to  take.  These 
problems  have  not  only  been  under  continued 
study,  but  most  of  them,  notably  the  question 
of  Import  duties,  import  licenses,  and  dis¬ 
crimination  against  American  business  inter¬ 
ests,  have  given  rise  to  representations  to 
the  protectorate  authorities  by  thisxDffice  and 
by  the  American  Legation  in  Tangier,  the 
result  of  which  has  been  a  partial,  if  not 
complete,  improvement  of  the  situation. 

Regarding  the  question  of  import  duties, 
you  undoubtedly  know  that  this  office,  the 
Legation  in  Tangier,  and  the  consul  at  Rabat, 
have  made  the  most  energetic  representations 
to  the  protectorate  authorities.  The  whole 
matter  is  now  before  the  Department  of 
State. 

This  is  not  the  picture  of  an  individual 
or  isolated  complaint,  but  of  a  whole 
chain  of  complaints,  which  the  local  con¬ 
sul  general  has  found  it  impossible  to 
remedy.  Mr.  Rodes,  a  commander  of 
the  legion,  is  in  town.  I  have  tried  to 
check  his  background.  So  far  as  I  know 
he  is  a  very  truthful  and  a  very  honest 
individual.  He  tells  me — and  this  is  an 
unusual  picture,  which  I  want  particu¬ 
larly  to  call  to  the  attention  of  Sen¬ 
ators — when  an  American  veteran  has 
material  shipped  into  the  area — mate¬ 
rial,  it  will  be  understood,  purchased  with 
ECA  funds — the  material  is  piled  on  the 
dock  and  the  local  Vichy  official — in  this 
particular  case,  the  same  individual  who 
was  energetic  in  getting  the  young  men 
jailed  when  they  were  helping  during  the 
landings — the  Vichy  official  says,  “No,  sir. 
The  material  will  not  be  released  to  you. 
It  will  be  piled  here  on  the  dock.”  When 
the  local  consul  protests,  when  he  goes 
to  the  official  and  says,  “You  are  violat¬ 
ing  all  the  treaty  rights  of  these  Amer¬ 
ican  boys,”  what  do  Senators  think  the 
answer  of  the  local  port  authority  is,  the 
answer  that  is,  of  the  Vichy  official?  He 
says,  “Protest  as  much  as  you  want  to. 
We  are  running  the  show  now.  Your 
Army  and  your  Navy  are  not  here.” 

All  we  propose  to  do  in  this  instance 
is  to  give  ECA  a  power  which  they  do 
not  now  have.  We  propose  to  give  to  ECA 
a  big  club  which  they  can  use,  so  when 
the  American  consul  goes  to  the  port  and 
says,  “Will  you  release  this  material?” 
and  the  port  authority  replies,  “No,  we 
won’t;  your  Army  is  not  here;  your  Navy 
is  not  here;  we  are  running  the  show,” 
then  the  consul  can  say,  “Yes,  you  are 


running  it.  But  unless  you  release  this 
material,  then  you  are  running  it  with¬ 
out  American  funds.” 

I  should  like  to  read  very  briefly  from 
another  letter  from  the  consul  general, 
Mr.  Fletcher.  I  think  I  shall  merely  read 
a  portion  of  it: 

With  reference  to  the  numbered  list  of 
alleged  “illegal  or  unfair  actions  by  officials 
of  the  French  Protectorate  at  Morccco,  or 
actions  contrary  to  United  States  policy,” 
that  you  enclose  in  your  letter  of  January 
10,  1949,  you  will  recall  that  you  have  been 
Informed  on  several  occasions  that  actions  of 
the  protectorate  government  which  infringe 
upon  American  treaty  rights,  or  which  dis¬ 
criminate  against  Americans,  have  been  pro¬ 
tested,  in  some  cases  repeatedly,  by  this  office. 

If  I  may  repeat,  I  am  reading  from  a 
letter  written  by  Mr.  Fletcher,  the  Con¬ 
sul  General.  He  says: 

Such  actions  have  been  protested,  in  some 
cases  repeatedly,  by  this  office.  Needless  to 
say,  all  such  matters  are  reported  to  the 
Department  of  State. 

I  am  going  to  again  run  the  risk  of  re¬ 
peating  something  which  I  said  several 
hours  ago  when  some  of  the  Senators 
who  are  now  on  the  floor  were  not  pres¬ 
ent.  Here  is  a  picture  which  I  do  not 
think  it  is  conceivable  that  any  Member 
of  the  Senate  can  stomach. 

A  veteran,  we  will  say  John  Jones,  who 
has  been  in  the  American  service  for 
3,  4,  or  5  years,  has  material  which  he 
purchased  with  money  he  had  saved  over 
a  period  of  years.  He  is  using  ECA 
funds.  The  material  is  piled  up  on  the 
dock.  He  is  told,  “We  will  not  release 
this  to  you.”  There  is  nothing  he  can  do. 
The  consul  protests.  He  inquires,  “Will 
you  release  the  material?”  The  reply  is, 
“No.  Your  Army  and  Navy  are  not 
here.”  Then  what  happens?  They  pro¬ 
ceed  to  auction  off  the  material,  and  in 
most  cases  at  a  private  auction  without 
even  notice  being  sent  to  the  young  man 
whose  material  is  being  sold. 

As  I  have  said,  the  amendment  does 
not  tie  the  hands  of  the  ECA  in  the 
slightest  degree.  It  merely  gives  ECA  a 
power  which  it  does  not  Jiave  today,  and, 
furthermore,  it  provides  that  a  repre¬ 
sentative  shall  be  sent  to  the  locality  to 
keep  track  of  this  situation.  It  seems  to 
me  that  if  we  are  spending  $3,200,000  in 
French  Morocco,  then  we  should  add  so 
much,  perhaps  another  $300,  $350,  or  $400 
a  month,  to  send  an  American  there  to 
report  back  to  Paul  Hoffman  as  to  what 
is  being  done. 

There  is  another  phase  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  which  I  consider  to  be  quite  impor¬ 
tant,  namely,  the  religious  and  racial 
discrimination  which  has  reached  a  new 
high,  under  the  guise  of  American  ap¬ 
proval.  It  is  a  discrimination  against 
the  Moslems  and  Jews. 

I  have  before  me  a  cablegram  which 
I  have  read  before,  sent  by  Herbert 
Abrams,  a  crippled  World  War  II  vet¬ 
eran,  adjutant  of  the  local  Legion  post: 

Despite  stiff  consular  protest,  500  pounds 
matzoth  to  be  distributed  gratis  for  immi¬ 
nent  Jewish  holidays  refused  release  from 
port. 

As  I  understand,  matzoth  is  the  so- 
called  Passover  bread  which  the  Jewish 
people  eat  during  that  holiday.  It  was 
sent  to  Morocco  free  to  be  distributed 
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gratis  to  the  Jewish  people,  but  the  local 
authority  says,  “No;  it  must  be  piled  up 
until  it  spoils,  or  at  least  until  after  the 
Jewish  holiday  is  over.’’ 

Perhaps  we  should  not  be  disturbed 
with  religious  discrimination  which  oc¬ 
curs  so  far  away.  We  have  some  in  this 
country  which  should  be  taken  care  of; 
but  if  this  religious  and  racial  discrimi¬ 
nation  is  being  indulged  in  with  Amer¬ 
ican  approval,  I  see  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  say  that  it  shall  be  stopped. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to 
refer  very  briefly  to  testimony  given  be¬ 
fore  the  House  committee.  I  do  not  have 
it  before  me  at  the  moment,  but  it  dis¬ 
closed  a  long  chain  of  petty  abuses  and 
violations  of  the  rights  of  Americans. 
I  am  speaking  of  discrimination  against 
American  nationals.  I  should  like  to  give 
a  few  examples  from  a  long  list  of  dis¬ 
criminations  against  American  nationals. 

The  American  Legion  post  in  Morocco 
planned  a  celebration  in  connection  with 
the  fifth  anniversary  of  our  landings  at' 
Casablanca.  A  number  of  sizable  Amer¬ 
ican  flags  had  been  ordered  for  the  occa¬ 
sion.  Those  flags  reached  the  port.  The 
port-control  officer  who  was  in  charge 
was  one  of  the  Vichy  officials  who  fought 
our  landings,  and,  naturally,  he  said, 
“They«shall  not  be  released  until  after 
your  celebration  is  over.”  The  man 
handling  American  money  said,  “You 
shall  not  have  these  American  flags  with 
which  to  celebrate  the  American  land¬ 
ings.” 

The  American  Legion  post  decided  to 
have  a  party  for  orphans  in  French 
Morocco,  to  give  them  some  of  the  food 
which  they  needed.  The  local  officers 
said,  “Oh,  no;  you  cannot  do  it,  because 
it  is  American  propaganda.” 

In  other  words,  if  the  American  Legion 
Post  should  attempt  to  feed  the  Starving 
children  of  French  Morocco  they  would 
be  prevented  from  doing  it,  because  it  was 
American  propaganda  and  might  make 
the  local  residents  feel  a  little  more 
kindly  toward  the  American  people. 

In  view  of  the  complete  picture,  Mr. 
President,  this  illegal  discrimination 
against  American  nationals  in  French 
Morocco,  against  young  men  there  who 
were  largely  responsible  for  the  success 
of  our  landings  in  north  Africa;  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  ECA  funds  are  being  dis¬ 
tributed  by  men  who  were  our  enemies, 
and,  seemingly,  are  still  our  enemies — I 
am  speaking  only  of  the  local  officials — in 
view  of  the  unwarranted  discrimination 
against  Jews  and  Moslems,  claiming  that 
it  is  the  result  of  a  mandate  of  the  ECA, 
I  very  seriously  urge  that  the  Senate 
agree  to  my  amendment,  which  will  give 
ECA  the  club  necessary  to  use  to  correct 
the  situation  in  Morocco. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  want  to  debate  the  issue.  It  is  the 
same  issue  which  was  voted  down  a  while 
ago,  except  that  it  is  worse.  So  I  am  ask¬ 
ing  for  a  negative  vote  with  reference  to 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Wisconsin. 


Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Does  the  Senator 
think  it  is  bad  to  protect  the  young  men 
who  fought  the  war  in  north  Africa? 
Does  the  Senator  think  it  is  bad  to  pro¬ 
tect  them  against  the  Vichy  officials  who 
are  using  American  money  to  ruin  the 
business  of  those  young  men  in  French 
Morocco?  Does  the  Senator  think  it  is 
bad  to  say  that  in  French  Morocco  there 
shall  be  no  more  racial  and  religious  dis¬ 
crimination? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  Senator’s  ques¬ 
tion  is  so  involved  and  drags  in  so  many 
issues  that,  in  order  to  answer  it,  we 
would  l^ave  to  go  over  to  Morocco  and 
investigate  the  Jews,  the  Moslems,  and, 
perhaps,  Hottentots  who  might  come  up 
to  Morocco  from  farther  south.  We  have 
an  Administrator  in  charge  of  the  work, 
and  he  is  a  good  one.  We  have  a  man  in 
Paris  who  supervises  it,  and  he  is  a  good 
man.  The  charges  which  have  been 
brought  here  are  infinitesimal,  but  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  would  cut  off 
all  aid  to  Morocco  and  north  Africa  if 
one  person  is  found  who  the  Senator  says 
has  violated  some  provision  of  the  act. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  Senator’s  ques¬ 
tion  is  a  multilateral  question;  it  is  not 
a  unilateral  question.  It  is  a  whole  flock 
of  questions  thrown  into  one  question 
which  asks  whether  I  want  to  protect 
American  citizens. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Wait  a  moment.  I 
have  not  yet  yielded.  When  I  yield,  you 
can  interrupt. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Senators  will 
observe  the  rule  not  to  address  other  Sen¬ 
ators  in  debate  in  the  second  person. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  so' 
far  as  I  have  violated  the  rule,  I  apol¬ 
ogize. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Both  Sena¬ 
tors  have  violated  it. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  apologize  for  my 
violation.  When  I  yield,  I  shall  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon¬ 
sin. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  propounds 
to  me  a  question  which  asks  whether  I 
think  it  is  wrong  to  protect  American 
citizens.  No;  I  do  not.  Then  he  says; 
“Do  you  think  it  is  wrong  to  try  to  see 
that  religious  minorities  are  properly 
looked  after?”  I  am  very  busy  at  home 
looking  after  racial  minorities,  whom  my 
opponents  on  this  floor  are  constantly 
trying  to  gather  to  their  bosoms. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator’s  amend¬ 
ment  is  merely  another  fly  in  the  oint¬ 
ment,  another  little  pin-prick  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  ECA.  The  ECA  is 
doing  a  grand  job,  and,  if  it  is  let  alone, 
it  will  do  what  we  intend  it  to  do,  namely, 
to  try  to  help  broken  economies  and 
shattered  business  enterprises  and  en¬ 
able  them  to  stand  on  their  own  feet. 
But  they  cannot  do  it  if  there  are  to 
be  all  these  complaints  about  some  offi¬ 
cial  over  there.  The  money  is  turned 
over  to  the  governments  of  the  recipient 
countries.  We  can  not  administer  it  with 
the  many  appointees  the  Senator  wants. 
He  wants  a  whole  flock  of  officials  of  the 
United  States  to  go  smelling  around, 


peeking  behind  the  door,  and  looking 
through  the  keyhole.  The  Senator  has 
been  asking  me  questions.  Let  me  ask 
him  a  question.  Does  he  want  to  cut  off 
all  aid  to  Morocco? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  so  that  I  may  answer  his  question? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  Senator  has 
not  read  my  amendment,  or  he  would 
not  have  made  the  statement  that  it 
provides  for  cutting  off  all  aid  to  Morocco. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  did  not  say  the 
Senator’s  amendment  did  that.  I  asked 
the  Senator  if  that  is  what  he  wants.  I 
have  read  his  amendment  half  a  dozen 
times.  He  offered  an  amendment,  with¬ 
drew  it,  a  similar  amendment  was  voted 
down  awhile  ago,  and  now  he  offers  still 
another  amendment.  If  thl’Senator  has 
in  mind  what  he  intends  to  do,  maybe 
the  Senator  from  Texas  might  under¬ 
stand;  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  call  the  Senator’s 
attention  to  the  fact  that  nothing  in  my 
amendment  provides  that  all  aid  be  cut 
off  over  the  area,  but  only  in  cases  in 
which  it  is  found  that  there  is  discrimi¬ 
nation  against  an  American  national. 

If  the  Senator  will  turn  to  page  2,  he 
will  find  that  there  are  two  principal  pro¬ 
visions.  One  says  that  the  ECA  Admin¬ 
istrator  shall  appoint  a  man  to  represent 
him.  Mr.  Hoffman  will  send  a  man  to 
Morocco.  If  we  are  spending  over 
$5,000,000  a  year  in  French  Morocco — in 
other  words,  if  we  are  spending  it  on  the 
Hottentots — we  will  send  a  man  over  to 
see  how  it  is  being  spent. 

Second,  the  Administrator  shall  “pro¬ 
vide  for  the  withholding  of  assistance 
under  this  title  from  any  cartel,  syndi¬ 
cate,  organization,”  and  so  forth. 

In  other  words,  that  refers  to  the  type 
of  monopoly  we  are  preventing  from  re¬ 
ceiving  our  money  in  north  Africa — to 
see  that  no  ECA  funds  will  go  to  such 
a  monopoly  if  it  is  found  they  are  caus¬ 
ing  American  enterprise  there  to  be  dis¬ 
criminated  against. 

The  amendment  does  not  tie  the  hands 
of  ECA.  It  says  to  Mr.  Hoffman,  “We 
are  giving  you  a  good-sized  club  without 
which  you  cannot  administer  funds  un¬ 
der  ECA.” 

On  page  2  of  the  amendment  it  is  pro¬ 
vided  that  if  it  is  found,  in  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  assistance,  that  there  is  discrimi¬ 
nation  on  the  ground  of  race  or  religion 
the  assistance  shall  be  cut  off. 

In  answer  to  the  Senator’s  question 
as  to  whether  I  would  cut  off  all  aid  to 
French  Morocco,  my  answer  is,  yes;  if 
Vichy  officials  there  are  to  administer 
,  it,  and  wreck  American  business  in 
French  Morocco.  If  we  see  that  they 
are  discriminating  against  Jews  and 
Moslems,  then  I  say  we  should  cut  off 
the  assistance. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
is  not  asking  a  question  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  asked  me  a  question. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  does 
not  authorize  the  Senator  to  violate  the 
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rule.  Does  the  Senator  from  Texas  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  No;  I  did  not  yield. 
The  Senator  is  through,  and  has  sat 
down. 

The  Senator’s  amendment  is  very 
simple.  It  is  a  perfectly  little,  simple, 
harmless,  dovelike  amendment.  He  is 
going  over  into  Morocco  to  tell  them  how 
to  run  their  church  and  their  religious 
affairs.  He  will  put  on  the  high  cap  of 
a  religious  functionary,  and  pass  on  all 
questions  of  religion. 

Away  with  it.  That  is  not  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  ECA.  The  Senator  wants  to 
have  a  job  holder  appointed  in  every 
locality  to  investigate  the  companies  and 
their  books.  He  wants  to  provide  for 
withholding  assistance  from  any  “cartel, 
syndicate,  organization,  or  group” — any 
group.  He  goes  forth  and  sees  a  group 
standing  on  the  street,  and  he  says, 
“Wait  a  minute.  Are  you  Jews,  or  Arabs, 
or  what  are  you?  We  want  to  know. 
ECA  wants  to  know.  We  are  going  to 
regulate  you.  We  are  going  to  make  you 
live  up  to  the  catechism  and  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  some  particular  religion  or 
church.” 

He  wants  to  regulate  every  “cartel, 
syndicate,  organization,  or  group” — 
everybody.  He  wants  to  regulate  every¬ 
body  in  North  Africa  under  this  little 
amendment,  holding  out  or  withdrawing 
their  funds  if  they  do  not  do  as  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Wisconsin  thinks  they  should 
do. 

If  this  amendment  shall  be  agreed  to, 
I  hope  the  ECA  will  ask  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  to  go  over  and  be  the  head 
man.  I  should  like  to  see  his  examina¬ 
tion  of  these  religious  groups.  I  should 
like  to  see  him  prying  into  these  cartels. 
Of  course,  he  would  have  to  have  an 
assistant,  a  good  one,  if  he  was  able  to 
do  anything  along  those  lines. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  wish  to  ask  the 
Senator  whether  he  realizes  that  this 
amendment  does  not  suggest  that  we 
regulate  any  group?  It  merely  says  that 
where  American  money  is  being  used  to 
finance  these  cartels,  these  organiza¬ 
tions — of  which  the  Senator  is  aware, 
I  am  sure — the  assistance  shall  cease,  if 
it  is  found  that  American  nationals  are 
being  discriminated  against. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  have  read  the 
amendment  half  a  dozen  times. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  amendment 
does  not  suggest  that  we  regulate  anyone 
or  anything.  It  suggests  that  where 
American  funds  are  being  used,  they 
shall  not  be  used  to  wreck  American 
business,  and  that  American  funds  shall 
not  be  used  to  promote  religious  and 
racial  discrimination. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  President,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
cannot  make  a  point  of  order  unless  the 
Senator  who  has  the  floor  is  violating  a 
rule. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield. 


Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  Senator  can¬ 
not  yield,  because  he  has  not  the  floor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Texas  has  the  floor.  He  yielded 
to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  I  have  been  pretty  patient  with 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  I  have 
answered  many  of  his  questions  which 
have  no  really  vital  relation  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President - 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CONNALLY,  I  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Texas  this  question: 
Has  the  Senator  from  Texas  studied  the 
amendment,  or  has  he  read  it?  It  seems 
to  me  the  Senator  has  either  completely 
misunderstood  it  or  has  given  a  false  im¬ 
pression  of  it,  and  I  do  not  care  to  accuse 
him  of  the  latter. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  the 
keen  mind  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
never  overlooks  anything,  either  in  the 
motives  of  other  Senators,  or  informa¬ 
tion  of  other  Senators.  I  will  not  argue 
with  him.  He  can  draw  his  own  con¬ 
clusions.  I  have  not  been  biased.  I 
doubt  if  the  Senator  ever  read  this 
amendment  until  a  few  minutes  ago.  We 
have  read  it  in  the  committee,  and  I  have 
read  it  here  on  the  floor,  and  read  the 
changes  in  it,  new  amendments,  and 
substitutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  state  what  amend¬ 
ment  would  do — at  least  it  would  have 
that  tendency,  though  I  cannot  say  it 
would  do  it — under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Vermont.  Russia  is  making 
a  campaign,  a  propaganda  campaign,  all 
over  the  world,  that  the  ECA  and  our 
Marshall  plan,  and'  our  sponsorship  of 
these  measures,  are  intended  to  go  inside 
the  countries  of  Europe,  and,  wherever 
possible,  use  the  power  of  the  ECA  to  in¬ 
fluence  those  countries  in  their  domestic 
affairs.  Does  anyone  doubt  that?  It 
is  carried  in  the  newspapers  every  day 
from  Moscow  that  the  United  States  is 
undertaking  to  use  this  great  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the^welfare  of  broken  and  shat¬ 
tered  countries  to  enforce  the  American 
will.  That  is  what  the  Senator’s  amend¬ 
ment  would  do;  it  would  affect  the  most 
sensitive  thing  in  the  lives  of  the  people, 
theirTeligious  questions.  It  would  touch 
their  business  organizations. 

Mr.  President,  the  objective  of  the 
Marshall  plan  was  the  opposite  of  that, 
the  objective  was  to  let  every  country 
handle  the  funds,  let  every  country  regu¬ 
late  its  own  economy,  and  let  every 
country  pursue  its  own  way  of  life.  So, 
Mr.  President,  I  urge  that  we  let  this 
amendment  die,  and  let  the  ECA  go  on 
with  the  great  work  it  is  doing  under  the 
able  management  of  men  who  know  what 
they  are  talking  about. 

As  I  have  said  before,  there  has  al¬ 
ready  been  sent  to  Morocco  from  the 
Paris  office  a  man  to  investigate  these 
matters.  Do  not  my  colleagues  think  he 
will  be  met  with  concern?  I  hope  he  will 
be  met  with  concern  by  the  officials  of 
those  governments. 


If  we  let  the  ECA  alone  it  will  work 
these  questions  out.  If  we  interfere  with 
it,  disturb  it,  annoy  and  badger  it,  and 
punch  it  around  by  amendments  of  this 
character,  we  will  destroy  its  good  influ¬ 
ence,  and  will  hamper  its  operations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  Senate  to  vote 
the  amendment  down. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  Ivish  to  detain  the  Senate  long,  be¬ 
cause  I  have  already  expressed  my  own 
views  with  reference  to  the  amendment 
which  was  offered  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  but  I  should  like  to 
say  a  word  about  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  who  is  an  able  and 
sincere  Senator,  has  made  the  claim  that 
the  violations  of  the  rights  of  our  people, 
which  have  been  responsible  for  the 
amendments  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  and  the  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin,  are  of  a  very  minor  nature.  I 
should  like  to  address  myself  to  that 
point. 

It  appear^  to  be  the  fact  that  in  Mo¬ 
rocco  local  laws  have  been  applied  to 
Americans  without  State  Department 
acceptance.  That  is  a  direct  violation 
of  a  treaty  of  long  standing  between 
Morocco  and  the  United  States,  to  which 
the  French  Government  agreed  when  it 
took  over  the  protectorate. 

One  of  the  acts  complained  of,  Mr. 
President,  is  a  decree  passed  on  the  30th 
of  December  1948,  which  placed  embar¬ 
goes  on  merchandise  coming  into  Moroc¬ 
co  from  all  sources  excepting  France. 
This  decree  was  not  accepted  by  our 
State  Department,  but  was  immediately 
applied,  nevertheless,  resulting  in  the 
seizure  in  customs  of  everything  that 
arrived  subsequent  to  January  15,  1949. 

As  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  un¬ 
derstands,  as  a  result  of  this  decree  all 
the  goods  shipped  into  Morocco  which 
the  officials  there  claimed  were  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  decree,  were  held  and  im¬ 
pounded,  and  whether  they  were  of  a 
perishable  nature,  or  of  whatever  nature 
they  were,  and  whatever  effect  the  de¬ 
tention  might  have  upon  their  value,  was 
of  no  consequence  to  the  French  officials 
in  Morocco  whatsoever. 

Protests  about  this  were  made  on 
every  diplomatic  level,  but  to  no  avail, 
and  the  Governor  General  of  Morocco 
himself  informed  the  American  Minister 
in  Morocco,  so  I  am  given  to  understand, 
and  reliably  so,  that  the  Governor  Gen¬ 
eral  of  Morocco  had  recommended  to 
Paris  that  the  goods  be  released,  but  that 
he,  the  Governor  General  of  Morocco, 
was  powerless  to  act  without  instructions 
from  Paris. 

Mr.  President,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Connecticut  can  wax  just  as  sentimental 
and  just  as  earnest  about  the  ECA  pro¬ 
gram  as  can  his  distinguished  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Texas.  The  Senator  from 
Connecticut  may  say,  Mr.  President,  that 
he  was  one  of  the  early  Senators  in  this 
body  to  speak  in  behalf  of  this  whole 
program,  and  that  he  has  supported  it 
vigorously  throughout  his  career  in  the 
United  States  Senate.  He  does  not  say 
that  in  any  boastful  way.  He  merely 
says  it  to  indicate  that  his  early  adher¬ 
ence  to  the  principles  of  ECA,  his  early 
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belief  in  Its  efficacy,  continues  uninter¬ 
rupted  until  now. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Connecticut, 
however,  is  alive  to  the  fact  that  mil¬ 
lions  upon  millions  of  dollars  taken  out 
of  the  pockets  of  American  taxpayers  are 
going  into  this  program,  and  it  was  an¬ 
ticipated  by  all  of  us  who  voted  for  it 
that  such  would  be  the  case.  But  the 
junior  Senator  from  Connecticut  is  also 
aware  of  the  fact  that  these  American 
dollars  are  being  used  all  over  the  world 
to  build  up  economies  that  eventually 
will  be  in  competition  with  us.  We  know 
that  is  so.  We  anticipate  that  it  will  be 
so.  We  expect  that  it  will  be  so. 

All  we  ask,  Mr.  President,  in  return  is 
that  when  the  time  comes  that  these  na¬ 
tions  are  in  direct  and  able  and  compe¬ 
tent  competition  with  us,  our  own  people 
shall  be  able  to  meet  them  in  a  fair  field 
and  with  no  favor,  and  that  all  our  trade 
routes,  all  our  trade  connections,  all  our 
business  dealings  throughout  the  world 
built  up  over  a  long  period  of  years  shall 
not  be  torn  down,  but  shall  be  continued. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  conceivable  that  in 
this  Moroccan  situation  the  reason  why 
these  French  officials  are  taking  the  posi¬ 
tion  they  do  is  to  tear  down  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  future  American  business  in  that 
part  of  the  world. 

What  is  true  of  Morocco,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  can  be  true  as  well  of  any  other 
part  of  the  world  where  American  citi¬ 
zens  for  years  have  done  business,  and 
ask  for  the  future  only  a  fair  and  full  and 
equal  opportunity  to  continue  doing 
business.  They  ask,  Mr.  President,  only 
t  a  fair  and  equal  opportunity  to  compete 
with  their  own  money  against  industries 
and  businesses  and  economies  which 
have  been  reestablished  with  their  own 
money,  too,  as  competent  competitors. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  no  one  in  feel¬ 
ing  most  sincerely  and  deeply  that  the 
United  States  in  this  program  is  under¬ 
taking  something  that  is  new  and  novel 
in  the  entire  world,  something  that  is  so 
generous  in  its  concept  that  today  there 
are  millions  of  people  in  the  world  who 
suspect  us  of  some  improper,  ulterior,  un¬ 
just  motive  of  future  aggrandizement  for 
ourselves  which,  Mr.  President,  certainly 
is  not  the  case.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
when  we  put  into  the  hands  of  the  men 
who  have  the  difficult,  the  trying,  and 
almost  impossible  task  of  administering 
this  undertaking,  the  weapon  which  they 
need  to  deal  with  other  people  around 
the  world,  some  of  whom  are  extremely 
shrewd  and  extremely  sharp,  and  who  do 
not  govern  their  conduct  by  the  same 
rules  of  morality  by  which  we  have  al¬ 
ways  governed  ours — when  we  put  into 
their  hands,  as  this  amendment  does,  Mr. 
President,  an  additional  weapon  to  help 
them,  then  we  are  helping  this  program, 
we  are  making  it  more  effective,  since  we 
are  making  its  administrators  more  com¬ 
petent  to  do  the  vitally  important  job 
they  have  to  do. 

I  may  say,  Mr.  President,  to  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee,  and  the  distin- 
quished  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  to  the  staff,  that 
the  junior  Senator  from  Connecticut  is 
extremely  grateful  to  the  committee  for 
the  interest  it  has  shown  in  this  matter, 
in  having  sent  special  representatives  to 


Morocco  and  for  showing  a  real,  genu¬ 
ine  interest  in  this  whole  situation,  which 
Is  so  important  to  these  veterans  who 
thought  that  they  had,  in  Morocco,  for 
days  and  years  to  come,  the  opportunity 
of  reestablishing  their  businesses  and 
their  lives,  of  building  their  futures  and 
of  developing  their  opportunities  which 
were  denied  to  them  or  laid  aside  when 
many  of  them  donned  the  uniform  of  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States  to 
fight  in  this  very  area. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  the  purpose  of 
the  pending  amendment,  nor  was  it  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Connecticut,  to  im¬ 
pede  the  administration  of  the  program. 
What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  lend  it 
help  and  assistance,  and  make  it  more  ef¬ 
fective  than  we  think  it  otherwise  can 
be. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  one  who  has 
found  fault  with  the  administration  of 
ECA  during  the  past  year  and  a  half.  I 
think  it  has  been  most  effective.  I  shall 
vote  for  the  'bill,  without  any  hesitation. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  when  Senators 
who  have  interest  in  the  effectiveness  of 
the  legislation  offer  suggestions  as  to 
making  it  stronger,  they  should  not  be 
charged  with  trying  to  undermine  the 
whole  program.  They  should  be  given 
some  credit  for  their  own  thoughts  and 
their  own  energy  in  trying  to  lend 
strength  to  it  and  to  the  machinery 
through  which  it  must  be  accomplished. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  In  view  of  the 
statement  made  by  the  very  able  senior 
Senator  from  Texas  to  the  effect  that  he 
did  not  believe  we  should  worry  about 
regulating  “The  Hottentots”  in  Africa, 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  spend¬ 
ing  roughly  $3,200,000  a  month  on  what 
he  ^lls  “The  Hottentots”  of  Africa;  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  spending 
that  many  American  dollars,  it  seems 
only  logical  and  sensible  that  we  should 
do  a  little  regulation  when  it  comes  to 
the  spending  of  that  money. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  As  I  understand  the 
Senator’s  question  it  is  to  the  effect  that 
what  we  are  trying  to  do - 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  If  I  may  restate 
the  question,  the  Senator  ^rom  Texas 
made  a  very  eloquent  argument  that  we 
should  not  concern  ourselves  with  regu¬ 
lating  what  he  called  “The  Hottentots” 
to  whom  we  are  contributing  this  money. 
I  do  not  think  they  are  Hottentots.  I  be¬ 
lieve  they  are  normal  people  like  you  and 
me,  Mr.  President,  though  among  them 
are  Jews,  Moslems,  and  Frenchmen.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  already 
committed  ourselves  to  spend  roughly 
$36,000,000  a  year  on  what  the  able  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Texas  refers  to  as  “Hotten¬ 
tots,”  perhaps  we  should  see  to  it  that 
the  money  is  properly  spent,  and  that  a 
dollar’s  worth  of  value  is  obtained  for 
every  dollar  spent.  Does  the  Senator 
agree  with  me  in  that? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  agree  heartily.  In 
other  words,  if  we  do  not  attach  to  the 
administration  of  the  fund  and  of  the 
whole  program  conditions  which  make 
it  effective,  and  which  give  our  people 
power  and  authority  to  deal  with  .its 


disbursement,  it  seems  to  me  we  will  be 
discredited  in  the  eyes  of  many  of  these 
people.  It  must  have  a  weakening  effect 
on  the  whole  program  in  some  parts  of 
the  world  to  see  American  money  thrown 
out  willy-nilly,  and  to  see  the  local  people 
take  advantage  of  it  to  the  detriment 
of  the  citizens  of  the  country  which  is 
furnishing  the  money  in  the  first  place. 
It  seems  to  me  it  would  lend  great 
strength  and  additional  prestige  to  the 
United  States  in  Morocco,  for  example, 
or  in  any  other  place  where  a  circum¬ 
stance  such  as  detailed  here  took  place, 
if  the  administration  were  given  wide, 
broad,  effective  powers  to  deal  with  the 
proper  conduct  of  the  program,  and  to 
see  that  the  money  goes  to  the  right 
place,  at  the  right  time,  and  that  there 
is  no  discrimination  against  the  nationals 
of  our  own  country. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Has  the  Senator 
seen  a  letter  written  to  the  able  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
on  March  24, 1949,  by  a  Mr.  A.  M.  Vardas, 
who  was  a  captain  in  the  Corps  of  En¬ 
gineers? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Captain  Vardas 
calls  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  to  the  fact  that  he  was  active  with 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  in  planning  the 
invasion  of  North  Africa;  that  he  was  im¬ 
prisoned  and,  as  he  says,  probably  would 
have  been  shot  if  the  invasion  had  not 
been  successful.  He  states  that  the 
Deputy  Prefect  who  ordered  his  arrest  is 
still  on  the  job  and  active  in  deciding 
whether  he,  an  American  veteran,  or  any 
dfher  American  veteran  shall  get  Ameri¬ 
can  ECA  funds,  or  whether  they  shall  be 
diverted  from  them  to  wreck  their  busi¬ 
ness.  If  the  Senator  has  not  seen  the 
letter,  I  should  like  to  bring  it  to  his 
attention. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  may  say  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Wisconsin  that  I  had  not  seen 
the  letter.  I  had  heard  some  reference 
to  it,  but  had  not  actually  seen  the  letter. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Is  the  Senator 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  port  authori¬ 
ties  in  French  Morocco  impounded 
American  flags  and  would  not  allow  them 
to  be  released  until  after  the  celebration 
which  the  Legion  was  conducting  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  fifth  anniversary  of  our  land¬ 
ing  in  French  Morocco? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  That  was  detailed  to 
me  as  one  of  a  large  number  of  inci¬ 
dents  of  a  similar  kind.  Let  me  say  that 
while  I  am  primarily  concerned  with  the 
situation  in  Morocco,  and  while  it  is  the 
development  of  affairs  there  which  has 
inspired  the  amendment  which  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Connecticut  offered,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Connecticut  also  sees  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  like  thing  happening  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  world.  He  is 
impelled  to  support  this  amendment  in 
the  vote  to  come,  as  he  was  impelled  to 
offer  an  amendment  on  his  own  behalf, 
in  order  that  the  ECA  Administration 
might  have  the  proper  authority,  in  black 
and  white  in  the  statutes  of  the  Congress, 
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with  which  to  deal  with  that  particular 
situation. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  final  question?  • 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  yield  for  one  more 
question. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Does  the  Senator 
agree  with  me  that  the  amendment 
which  I  am  proposing  would  in  no  way 
weaken  the  hand  of  ECA,  but  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  would  strengthen  the  hand  of  ECA, 
so  that  if  the  amendment  were  adopted. 
Paul  Hoffman  would  have  the  power  to 
see  that  the  money  is  properly  used,  a 
power  which  he  does  not  now  have? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  That  is  my  opinion. 
That  was  my  purpose  in  offering  the 
amendment  in  my  own  behalf,  and  is  my 
purpose  in  supporting  this  amendment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  McCarthy],  as  modified. 

Mr.  CORDON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  as  he  has 
now  perfected  it.  The  junior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  is,  of  couse,  very  much 
interested  in  the  situation  to  which  he 
has  called  attention,  arid  which  has  de¬ 
veloped  in  Morocco.  Until  I  heard  the 
statements  on  the  floor  I  knew  nothing 
of  that  situation. 

'  My  interest  in  the  amendment  springs 
from  its  broad  aspects,  rather  than  its 
application  to  the  Moroccan  situation  or 
any  other  specific  situation.  When  we 
embarked  upon  the  European  recovery 
program  and  it  was  presented  to  us  as 
a  new  and  great  adventure  in  European 
recovery,-  we  had  in  mind  that  it  was  our 
duty,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  self- 
interest  and  from  the  standpoint  of  sim¬ 
ple  equity  to  those  countries  which 
had  borne  the  physical  burden  of  com¬ 
bat,  to  do  what  we  could  to  recreate 
for  them  a  self-sustaining  economy. 

It  is  heartening  to  note  from  the  re¬ 
ports  that  ECA  has  made  that  our  efforts 
have  so  far  been  successful,  and  that 
those  countries,  with  the  aid  we  have 
been  able  to  furnish  them,  have  gone  far 
on  the  road  to  recovery.  Mr.  President, 
we  want  to  do  all  we  can  not  only  to 
help  them  reach  their  prewar  economic 
status,  but  to  go  beyond  that  point,  in 
order  that  there  may  be  something  more 
of  hope  in  the  future  than  they  had 
in  the  years  before  World  War  II. 

If,  however,  we  indulge  ourselves  with 
the  hope  that  with  our  aid  the  thing  we 
seek  to  accomplish  can  be  accomplished, 
and  that  there  can  arise  in  the  bene¬ 
ficiary  countries  a  sound  and  produc¬ 
tive  economy  on  a  higher  level  than  those 
countries  have  heretofore  known,  then 
we  must  recognize  that  when  that  day 
comes  there  will  be  a  greatly  increased 
production  in  the  world.  There  must 
of  necessity  be  a  greatly  increased  inter¬ 
national  trade. 

The  coming  of  an  increased  interna¬ 
tional  trade  will  in  the  future,  as  it  has 
in  the  past,  cause  trends  toward  monop¬ 
olistic  practices  and  toward  trade  agree¬ 
ments  the  sole  purpose  of  which  is  to 
benefit  those  who  make  the  specific  and 
.particular  agreements.  We  have  had 
those  in  the  past.  So  long  as  human 
nature  lives  and  men  are  selfish,  the  same 


thing  must  be  expected.  I  do  not 
ascribe  to  the  countries  which  we  seek 
to  put  on  their  feet  motives  any  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  ones  which  subsist  in  this 
country  today-  We  are  all  alike  in  that 
respect. 

At  the  end  of  a  year  and  a  half  we 
see  production  in  the  European  coun¬ 
tries,  the  beneficiary  countries  under 
ECA,  now  at  a  level  substantially  equal 
to  the  prewar  level,  with  every  hope  of 
going  above  it.  We  must  realize  that  on 
some  tomorrow  we  shall  be  faced  with 
competitive  trade  in  all  those  countries. 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  be  realistic 
enough  and  practical  enough  at  least  to 
take  a  look  at  where  our  own  foreign 
trade  will  be  on  that  day. 

Mr.  President,  we  know  that  at  least 
while  we  are  furnishing  the  funds  with 
which  this  recovery  is  going  forward 
this  country  must  of  necessity  be  the 
importing  recipient  of  most  of  the  ex¬ 
ports  from  other  countries.  They  are 
getting  dollars.  They  will  spend  those 
dollars  where  the  dollars  came  from. 
That  means  that  if  trade  is,  as  it  must 
be,  a  tworWay  street,  there  must  also  be 
somewhere  in  the  future  an  opportunity 
for  our  people,  independent  of  ECA,  to 
have  their  trade  outlets. 

Because  purchases  with  ECA  funds 
are  limited  in  character,  consisting 
chiefly  of  a  few  major  staples  in  food 
a  very  few  of  the  major  raw  products, 
and  a  very  few  of  the  major  heavy  in¬ 
dustrial  machinery  items,  they  represent 
trade  with  only  a  handful  of  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  this  country  who  historically 
had  outlets  in  Europe  for  their  surplus 
products.  Unless  that  other  great  num¬ 
ber  of  producers  in  the  United  States 
can  at  least  maintain  during  the  recon¬ 
struction  and  recovery  period  some  con¬ 
tacts  in  the  areas  across  the  sea  where, 
prior  to  the  war.  they  had  export  outlets, 
so  that  the  people  in  those  areas  will  at 
least  remember  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  a  producing  America  in  other 
fields  than  this  handful,  then  we  shall 
be  in  a  position,  when  recovery  has  been 
achieved,  of  having  to  start  from  scratch 
to  create  new  markets,  although  we 
might  have  saved  the  ones  we  had  yes¬ 
terday  by  giving  a  little  attention  now 
to  this  matter  of  at  least  requiring  that 
our  competitive  position  be  defended  and 
saved  in  those  areas. 

That  is  what  this  amendment  in  its 
broad  aspects  seeks  to  do.  It  does  not 
seek  to  give  to  any  American  producer 
any  competitive  advantage  whatever. 
It  seeks  only  to  maintain  for  him  a  fair 
competitive  position  in  those  areas. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  agree  that  the 
inclusion  of  this  amendment  in  the  ECA 
Act  will  have  the  effects  that  are  con¬ 
tended  for,  with  reference  to  its  being 
a  new  weapon  for  Russia  in  the  propa¬ 
ganda  battle  with  Russia.  After  all,  Mr. 
President,  Russia  needs  no  weapon  for 
her  propaganda,  for  she  creates  her 
weapons  as  she  goes  along.  She  is  in 
the  position  of  not  being  bound  either 
by  truth  or  by  fact.  So  the  inclusion 
of  this  amendment  will  not  change  the 
Russian  approach  one  iota;  and  certainly 
those  with  whom  we  deal,  who  surely 
by  now  can  understand  what  we  seek  to 
do,  cannot  complain  if  we  ask  only  that 


a  fair  competitive  position  be  main¬ 
tained  during  the  recovery  period,  so  that 
in  the  minds  of  our  former  customers — 
when  the  time  comes,  if  it  ever  comes, 
when  we  can  have  free  bilateral  trade 
throughout  the  world — there  will  at  least 
be  a  memory  that  the  United  States  can 
produce  efficiently  in  many  other  fields. 

Mr.  President,  because  I  believe  that  a 
fair  evaluation  of  the  amendment  must 
convince,*Us  that  it  would  do  that,  and 
only  that,  and  because  I  believe  that  the 
administration  of  such  provisions  by  the 
ECA  Administrator,  having  in  mind  sound 
administrative  practices,  can  be  most 
helpful  in  maintaining  for  the  United 
States  only  a  fair  chance  in  this  new 
competitive  world,  I  believe  the  amend¬ 
ment  should  be  adopted. 

I  recognize  that  there  will  at  least  be 
temptations  in  the  European  countries 
who  are  the  beneficiaries  under  the  ECA 
Act  to  attempt,  at  least,  to  institute  the 
constrictive  and  restrictive  trade  prac¬ 
tices  and  agreements  which  we  are  told 
led  in  great  part  to  World  War  II. 

However,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  that 
the  very  fac$  that  the  amendment  is 
adopted  will  of  itself  in  all  probability 
go  much  further  toward  achieving  the 
result  we  wish  to  have  achieved  than  even 
the  enforcement  of  the  act  without  the 
amendment  in  wise  hands  could  take  it. 
I  believe  that  if  we  adopt  the  amend¬ 
ment,  we  shall  be  .  saying -to  those  with 
whom  we  deal,  “We*are  going  to  do  every¬ 
thing  for  you  we  can  do  in  helping  you 
move  down  the  road  to  recovery.  We 
only  ask  that  you  give  us  a  fair  “break”; 
and  because  we  believe  we  deserve  it,  we 
intend  to  insist  upon  it.” 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
lettered  “B”,  as  modified,  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Carthy]. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and 
the  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Ander¬ 
son],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Miller],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  O’Mahoney],  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson],  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis],  and  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Thomas] 
are  unavoidably  detained. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Downey]  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Wagner]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gil¬ 
lette],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Humphrey],  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  are  absent  on 
public  business. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Graham]  is  absent  because  of  ill¬ 
ness. 

I  announce  further  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson],  the  Senator  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  [Mr.  Robertson],  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Thomas],  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Wagner] 
would  vote  “nay”  on  this  amendment. 
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Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Brewster]  is  absent  on  official  State 
business,  and  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smith],  who  is 
absent  because  of  illness.  If  present  and 
voting,  the ’Senator  from  Maine  would 
vote  “yea,”  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Bridges]  is  absent  because^pf  illness 
in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Martin]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  33, 


nays  45,  as 

follows: 

*  YEAS— 33 

Baldwin 

Hlckenlooper 

Malone 

Brlcker 

Hunt 

Millikin 

Butler 

Ives 

Morse 

Cain 

Jenner 

Mundt 

Cordon 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Schoeppel 

Donnell 

Kem 

Taylor 

Douglas 

Knowland 

Watkins 

Ecton 

Langer 

Wherry 

Ferguson 

Lodge 

Wiley 

Flanders 

McCarthy 

Williams 

Hendrickson 

McClellan 

Young 

NAYS— 45 

Aiken 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Myers 

Chapman 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Neely 

Chavez 

Kefauver 

O’Conor 

Connally 

Kerr 

Pepper 

Eastland 

Kilgore 

Reed 

Ellender 

Long 

Saltonstall 

Frear 

Lucas 

Smith,  Maine 

Fulbright 

McCarran* 

Sparkman 

George 

McFarland 

Taft 

Green 

McGrath 

Thomas,  Utah 

Gurney 

McKellar 

Thye 

Hayden 

McMahon 

Tobey 

Hill 

Magnuson 

Tydings 

Hoey 

Maybank 

Vandenberg 

Holland 

Murray 

Withers 

NOT  VOTING— 

18 

Anderson 

Gillette 

Robertson 

Brewster 

Graham 

Russell 

Bridges 

Humphrey 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Byrd 

Martin 

Stennis 

Capehart 

Miller 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Downey 

OMahoney 

Wagner 

So  Mr.  McCarthy’s  amendment,  as 
modified,  was  rejected. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  Mr.  MALONE,  and 
Mr.  MAGNUSON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
desire  to  call  up  my  amendment  lettered 
“C”,  which  I  offered  on  March  25. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  6, 
between  lines  13  and  14,  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  a  new  subsection,  as  follows: 

(c)  Section  114  (c)  fs  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
“The  Administrator  is  authorized  and  di¬ 
rected  to  set  aside  not  less  than  5  percent 
of  the  funds  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  as  a  positive  incentive  fund,  and  to 
make  additional  allocations  out  of  such 
fund  to  finance  the  transfer  of  commodities 
and  services  required  to  carry  out  specific 
measures  of  mutual  assistance  taken  by  two 
or  more  participating  countries  looking  to¬ 
ward  the  union  of  such  countries.” 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  senior  Senator  from  Georgia,  speak¬ 
ing  on  an  earlier  amendment,  pointed 
out  very  forcefully,  two  of  the  purposes 


set  forth  in  title  I  of  the  original  act 
were,  as  follows: 

(2)  furthering  the  restoration  or  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  soundness  of  European  curren¬ 
cies,  budgets,  and  finances;  and 

(3)  facilitating  and  stimulating  the 
growth  of  international  trade  of  participat¬ 
ing  countries  with  one  another  and  with 
other  countries  by  appropriate  measures  in¬ 
cluding  reduction  of  barriers  which  may 
hamper  such  trade. 

This  amendment  is  designed  to  fur¬ 
ther  those  two  objectives. 

What  I  have  in  mind  specifically — and 
I  think  this  will  make  it  clearer  than  a 
general  description  at  the  moment — is 
that  in  a  proposition  such  as  has  been 
made  between  Belgium  and  the  Nether¬ 
lands  for  bringing  about  the  economic 
union  of  those  countries  it  also  includes 
Luxemburg;  the  primary  problem  is  the 
unification,  not  the  political  union,  but 
the  economic  union  of  those  two  coun¬ 
tries. 

They  have  already  undertaken  that 
project,  but  they  have  had  considerable 
difficulty.  Only  a  few  days  ago  there  was 
an  announcement  in  the  newspapers  that 
because  of  those  difficulties  they  have 
postponed  for  6  months  the  projected 
convertibility  of  their  currencies.  In 
other  words,  they  have  announced  that, 
whereas  they  intended  to  make  their  cur¬ 
rencies  convertible  as  of  January  1950, 
they  have  postponed  it  until  the  1st  of 
July,  which  means  a  6-month  delay. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to 
authorize  the  ECA  to  assist  in  the  spe¬ 
cific  project  of  bringing  about  a  common 
currency  between  those  two  countries,  or 
any  other  two  countries.  The  Belgian 
and  Netherlands  Governments  have  al¬ 
ready  committed  themselves  on  that  sub¬ 
ject.  Within  the  past  few  days,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  press,  the  Italian  and  French 
Governments  have  signed  a  treaty  un¬ 
dertaking  to  do  the  same  thing.  That 
treaty  has  not  been  made  public,  but 
I  think  it  is  generally  agreed  that  it  in¬ 
volves  very  much  the  same  thing  between 
Italy  and  France  that  Belgium  and  the 
Netherlands  are  undertaking,  namely, 
looking  toward  the  elimination  of  all 
tariff  barriers.  I  think  the  first  step  is  to 
eliminate  any  tariffs  between  the  two 
countries,  later  all  quotas,  and  so  forth. 
At  a  later  stage  they  intend  to  remove  all 
barriers,  and  within  approximately  6 
years  they  intend  to  have  a  complete 
union,  which  means,  as  I  understand, 
freedom  of  movement  of  goods,  persons, 
and  capital.  That  will  enable  them  to 
have  a  common  currency  and  to  conduct 
their  economic  system  in  a  manner  very 
similar  to  that  which  we  employ  in  this 
country.  I  think  that  is  the  real  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  ECA  and  the  one  which  has 
the  greatest  hope  of  enabling  those  na¬ 
tions  to  stand  on  their  own  feet. 

In  contrast  to  that,  the  present  ap¬ 
proach  is  largely  to  look  at  each  country 
and  see  what  the  needs  are,  to  help  them 
pay  deficits  in  their  balance  of  trade,  and 
then  to  help  them  build  plants  and,  of 
course,  supply  raw  materials,  or  whatever 
may  be  necessary.  I  discussed  last  week 
how  they  have  built  up  and  are  in  the 
process  of  building  up  largely  increased 


facilities  in  petroleum  refining,  in  the 
textile  business,  and  in  other  businesses, 
so  that  they  are  creating  a  condition 
which,  in  a  sense,  will  make  it  more  diffi¬ 
cult,  I  think,  to  bring  about  economic 
union  after  this  program  has  been  more 
fully  developed  than  it  is  today. 

Taking  as  an  example  Italy  and 
France,  the  kind  of  problem  with  which 
they  are  confronted  and  with  which 
they  will  be  confronted  for  the  whole 
period  of  6  years,  is  how  to  enable  those 
two  economies  to  get  together  without 
creating  great  difficulties  and  losses  in 
some  industries.  It  is  much  the  same 
problem  which  we  encounter  in  this 
country  when  we  abolish  tariffs.  Some¬ 
one  will  be  injured.  I  think  a  good  il¬ 
lustration  of  it  would  be  to  consider  the 
two  great  motor  manufacturers  of  those 
two  countries. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  The  Senator  refers 
to  looking  toward  a  union  of  such  coun¬ 
tries.  Does  the  Senator  refer  solely  to 
an  economic  union,  or  also  to  a  political 
union? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  In  this  amend¬ 
ment  I  am  talking  about  economic  union. 
That  is  the  sort  of  project  that  is  visu¬ 
alized.  But  I  would  not  want  to  exclude 
any  kind  of  union.  The  Benelux  coun¬ 
tries  have  progressed  further  than  has 
France  and  Italy.  So  I  intentionally 
omitted  the  word  “political”  because 
that  is  not  the  primary  purpose.  The 
two  will  be  closely  interwoven,  I  think. 
When  two  or  more  countries  have 
brought  about  an  economic  union,  we 
hope  it  will  later  progress  into  a  politi¬ 
cal  union.  I  do  not  want  to  make  it 
exclusive,/' 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Will  the  Senator  give 
us  some  examples  of  the  use  of  the 
money  in  the  manner  contemplated? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  what  I 
was  hoping  to  do.  Taking  Italy  and 
France  as  a  good  example,  this  amend- 
^/nent  is  not  an  effort  to  impose  upon 
'  them  and  to  say,  “You  must  do  it.” 
They  have  already  agreed  to  do  it.  It 
is  simply  designed  to  assist  them  in  get¬ 
ting  over  the  hump,  so  to  speak.  The 
Netherlands  and  Belgium  have  already 
agreed  to  do  it.  They  have  committed 
themselves  in  a  treaty.  I  am  reliably 
informed,  and  I  am  positive  it  is  true, 
although  the  treaty  has  not  yet  been 
published,  that  the  Italians  and  French 
have  signed  such  a  treaty.  They  stated 
some  months  ago  that  they  were  con¬ 
sidering  such  a  treaty.  The  exact  terms 
of  it  have  not  been  published,  but  will 
be  within  a  very  short  time,  I  believe. 

The  kind  of  problem  which  arises  is 
best  illustrated,  perhaps,  by  considering 
the  two  major  companies,  the  two  lead¬ 
ing  industrial  enterprises,  of  Italy  and 
France,  the  Citroen  in  France  and  the 
Fiat  in  Italy.  They  are  competing  firms. 
They  manufacture  very  similar  motor¬ 
cars. 
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Obviously,  doing  away  with  all  bar¬ 
riers,  including  tariffs,  will  involve  some 
dislocation  of  their  trade.  For  purposes 
of  illustration,  I  think  probably  what 
might  happen  is  that  the  Citroen  com¬ 
pany,  if  the  market  in  Italy  is  thrown 
open  to  it,  might  be  able  to  undersell  the 
Fiat  Co.  Either  they  should  be  merged 
or  they  should  specialize.  Let  us  say 
that  the  firms  would  make  cars  and  the 
other  manufacture  trucks,  perhaps. 
There  is  likely  to  be  some  unemployment 
and  some  financial  loss. 

I  use  that  as  an  illustration  of  two 
companies  which  obviously  compete. 

The  purpose  of  the  fund  is  to  enable 
the  EC  A  to  say  to  these  countries,  “In 
order  to  achieve  this  object  and  have 
you  relax  restrictions  sooner  than  you 
otherwise  would,  we  will  establish  an  ad¬ 
ditional  incentive  fund  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.” 

They  have  suggested  6  years,  but  per¬ 
haps  it  cat*  be  done  in  2  or  3  years. 

I  am  not  proposing  to  increase  the  ap¬ 
propriation.  It  is  to  be  done  within  the 
funds  which  will  be  appropriated.  A 
certain  amount  of  them  can  be  used  for 
this  specific  purpose,  to  further  this  spe¬ 
cific  undertaking,  rather  than  to  look  at 
each  country  and  say,  “You  need  an  oil 
refinery  or  a  steel  plant,  and  we  will  help 
you  build  it  in  order  for  you  to  build  up 
your  exports  and,  as  an  individual  coun¬ 
try,  to  balance  your  trade.” 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Ohio  for  a  question. 

Mr.  TAFT.  When  the  Senator  speaks 
of  a  union  of  such  countries,  does  he 
mean  a  political  union,  or  is  the  phrase 
broad  enough  to  cover  an  economic 
union? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  intended  eco¬ 
nomic  unions.  I  just  explained  that  to 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Don¬ 
nell],  I  did  not  want  to  exclude  in  the 
future  political  unions  in  the  Benelux 
countries.  What  I  had  in  mind,  in  the 
Iflrst  instance,  was  an  economic  union, 
because  the  purpose  of  the  funds  is  to 
assist  in  this  specific  kind  of  an  under¬ 
taking  which  I  have  mentioned.  Two  of 
them  are  already  under  way.  Two  of 
them  have  already  been  undertaken  by 
the  countries  involved. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Do  I  understand  this  type 
of  assistance  is  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
authorization  money,  or  taken  away  from 
the  countries  which  were  not  looking 
toward  union  with  other  countries,  and 
put  in  a  special  fund,  to  make  additional 
payments  to  those  looking  toward  a 
union? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Exactly.  That  is 
what  I  mean  by  the  word  “incentive.” 
That  is  an  incentive,  because  it  is  addi¬ 
tional  funds  to  those  who  undertake  it, 
as  opposed  to  those  who  wish  to  build 
up  their  own  individual  nationalistic 
economies.  I  think  the  incentive  is  war¬ 
ranted  to  those  who  seek  to  undertake 
to  bring  their  two  countries  into  har¬ 
mony,  to  adjust  their  fiscal  policies. 
There  will  be  involved,  of  course,  in  an 


undertaking  such  as  the  Italian-French 
or  the  Belgian-Netherlands  association, 
an  adjustment  of  their  domestic  fiscal 
policies.  They  must  be  brought  into  line 
before  their  currencies  can  be  made  con¬ 
vertible,  or  a  common  currency  adopted. 
I  am  not  saying  we  should  tell  them  they 
shduld  do  it.  They  have  already  under¬ 
taken  it. 

Mr.  TAFT.  If  this  5  percent  were  set 
aside,  and  the  Administrator  could  not 
find  any  project  answering  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  this  amendment,  would  we  save 
the  5  percent? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No;  I  did  not 
anticipate  that.  Actually  5  percent 
would  not  go  nearly  far  enough  in  the 
case  of  both  the  countries  I  have  cited, 
namely,  Italy  and  France. 

I  may  say  that  the  amendment,  to  my 
mind,  would  determine  a  policy  for  the 
Administrator  to  follow.  I  think  he  could 
probably  do  what  is  provided  without 
the  amendment.  However,  I  think  he  is 
not  doing  it,  so  that  the  5  percent,  or  not 
less  than  that,  is  rather  a  token  amount. 
What  I  am  trying  to  do  is  to  impress 
upon  the  administration  of  the  ECA  that 
this  is  a  very  important  objective,  and 
that  the  final  success  of  the  whole  ECA 
is  in  bringing  about  the  economic  union, 
if  not  of  all,  certainly  of  a  major  part 
of  the  countries.  In  the  case  of  the  four 
countries  I  have  mentioned,  which  have 
already  said  they  want  to  do  it,  we  would 
save  money  in  the  long  run  if  we  has¬ 
tened  the  process  and  made  it  easier  for 
them,  and  helped  them  along  the  road, 
rather  than  looking  at  each  one  indi¬ 
vidually  and  saying,  “What  do  you 
need?  We  will  give  it  to  you.” 

Mr.  DpNNELL  and  Mr.  MILLIKIN 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield,  and  if  so, 
to  whom? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri,  who  was  on  his 
feet  first. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  As  I  understand,  the 
Senator  uses  the  term  “positive  incen¬ 
tive  fund”  as  applicable  to  the  further 
language  of  the  amendment,  “toward  the 
union  of  such  countries.”  In  other 
words,  this  money  is  to  be  used  as  an 
incentive,  or  a  sort  of  a  premium  to 
encourage  these  countries,  either  in  the 
first  instance  to  make  an  economic  union, 
or  ultimately  a  political  union,  toward 
which  the  Senator  hopes  their  efforts 
will  be  directed.  Am  I  correct  in  that? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  What  I  have  in 
mind  in  this  amendment  is  the  economic 
union.  As  I  have  said,  if  that  bothers 
any  Senator,  I  have  no  objection  to  say¬ 
ing  “economic  union,”  but  I  thought  it 
preferable  to  leave  it  as  a  union  which 
they  might  choose. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  take  it  that  the 
Senator  by  his  answers  indicates  that 
this  money  is  to  be  used  as  an  incentive, 
or  premium,  toward  encouraging  these 
countries  to  the  union,  whatever  the  type 
may  be,  either  economic  or  political. 
The  question  I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator 
is  this:  Does  he  think  it  is  wise  or  proper, 


tq.  any  of  the  business  of  this  country, 
to  be  using  premiums  or  incentives,  in 
the  way  of  our  money,  to  encourage  other 
nations  to  be  forming  unions  between 
themselves?  Is  not  that  a  matter  in 
which  our  country  should  not  take  any 
part  whatsoever? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  anticipate 
that  we  should  direct  them  to  do  it,  but 
in  the  case  of  these  four  very  important 
countries,  they  have  already  undertaken, 
by  treaties,  to  commit  themselves  to  do 
it,  and  it  seems  to  me  very  wise,  under 
those  circumstances,  for  us  to  help  them 
achieve  the  purpose  they  have  already 
accepted. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  And  to  offer  a  pre¬ 
mium  to  that  effect? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  assuming 
that’it  is  a  proper  and  desirable  objective. 
I  realize  there  is  a  very  strong  sentiment 
in  this  country  which  does  not  want  to 
see  these  countries  get  together  for  fear 
it  will  mean  competition  with  us.  We 
hear  complaints  of  them  going  into  mar¬ 
kets  which  we  have  and  taking  them 
over.  I  have  already  been  taxed  with 
the  fact  that  last  year  our  trade  with 
Egypt  was  down  about  50  percent  below 
what  it  was  the  year  before,  and  that 
what  we  are  doing  is  building  up  strong 
competitors.  If  that  is  the  view  to  be 
accepted,  we  should  not  carry  on  ECA  at 
all.  It  seemed  to  me  a  fundamental  ob¬ 
jective  was  to  put  these  countries  in 
such  a  condition  that  they  could  com¬ 
pete,  and  that  is  necessarily  going  to 
cause  our  business  some  difficulties. 
Otherwise,  however,  the  whole  objec¬ 
tive  of  this  matter  seems  to  me  negative. 
I  have  to  make  assumptions  on  the 
theory  that,  in  spite  of  this  possible  com¬ 
petition,  we  have  to  try  to  make  these 
countries  self-sufficient. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  final  question  along  th,at  line? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  understand  the 
Senator  to  indicate  that  he  is  personally 
hopeful  that  both  an  economic  and  polit¬ 
ical  union  will  result. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  correct. 

Mi'.  DONNELL.  And  I  understand 
the  purpose  of  the  Senator’s  amendment 
is  to  provide  an  incentive  or  a  premium 
to  those  countries  to  induce  them  to  go 
forward  in  the  effort  to  perfect  such  a 
union.  The  question  I  wish  to  ask  the 
Senator  is.  Does  he  think  that  is  a  matter 
in  which  this  country  should  take  sides? 
Is  it  any  business  of  our  country  to  be 
offering  premiums  and  incentives  to 
other  countries  to  join  together,  between 
themselves,  in  either  a  political  or  eco¬ 
nomic  union? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  have  assumed 
that  in  appropriating  and  spending  five 
or  six  billion  dollars  a  year  we  had  an  ob¬ 
jective,  and  that  that  objective  was  to 
make  these  countries  sufficiently  strong 
economically  so  that  tljey  could  stand  on 
their  own  feet,  and  could  defend  them¬ 
selves  physically.  If  economic  union 
contributes  to  that,  it.seems  to  me  we 
have  a  great  interest  in  it.  If  they  are 
to  remain  isolated,  as  they  are  now,  and 
one  believes  that  they  will  not  be  self- 
sufficient  and  able  to  defend  themselves 
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at  the  end  of  4  years,  I  see  no  reason  for 
carrying  on  the  ECA. 

As  I  said,  however,  I  do  not  anticipate 
and  have  never  anticipated  that  we  must 
make  a  condition  precedent  and  say, 
“You  will  not  get  any  money  unless  you 
do  so  and  so,”  but  when  these  countries 
have  undertaken  to  do  it,  and  are  in  the 
process  of  doing  it,  and  we  believe  it 
would  promote  their  ability,  I  think  we 
should  assist  them.  I  call  the  Senator’s 
attention  to  two  objectives  which  are 
entirely  in  accord  with  this,  that  is,  in 
the  original  law  of  last  year,  title  1,  page 
2  of  the  original  law,  not  in  anything 
that  has  been  brought  up  in  connection 
with  the  pending  legislation.  In  the 
middle  of  the  page  I  find  this  language: 
“facilitating  and  stimulating  the  growth 
of  international  trade  of  participating 
countries  with  one  another  and  with 
other  countries  by  appropriate  measures 
including  reduction  of  barriers  which 
may  hamper  such  trade.” 

To  me  that  seems  exactly  what  the 
amendment  does. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  May  I  ask  the  Senator 
another  question? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Does  the  Senator  find 
anything  in  title  1  of  the  Economic  Co¬ 
operation  Act  of  1948,  in  either  section 
102  (a)  or  section  102  (b),  which  state 
the  “Findings  and  declaration  of  policy" 
and  “Purposes  of  title” — does  he  find 
anything  in  that  language,  which  covers 
possibly  a  printed  page,  which  refers  to 
the  union  of  the  countries,  either  political 
or  economic? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  know  what 
“union”  means  to  the  Senator.  An  eco¬ 
nomic  union  to  me  means  an  absence  of 
barriers  to  trade.  I  put  it  the  other  way. 
To  me  it  means  “free  movement  of  goods, 
persons,  and  capital.”  That  is  what 
union  is.  If  the  Senator  prefers  to  put 
it  in  the  other  terms,  I  have  no  objection. 
I  have  stated  what  I  mean  by  union. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  ask  the  Senator 
again  whether  in  any  portion  of  the 
“Findings  or  declaration  of  policy,”  or  the 
“Purposes  of  the  Title,”  in  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  he  finds  a  decla¬ 
ration  in  favor  of  or  specifying  in  terms 
that  the  act  is  for  the  purpose  of  favor¬ 
ing  the  union  of  any  of  the  countries 
which  are  beneficiaries  under  the  act. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  would  say  that 
the  greater  part  of  section  102  (a) ,  and 
specifically  the  part  I  have  just  read,  is 
exactly  that,  that  that  is  just  what  it 
means.  I  know  of  no  other  way  to  re¬ 
move  the  barriers  to  trade  except  by 
union.  There  are  two  ways  of  saying  the 
same  thing.  What  does  the  Senator 
mean  by  “an  economic  union”? 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  will  answer  that  in 
a  moment.  I  say  that  economic  union 
might  be  occasioned  by  some  sort  of  a 
treaty  by  which  two  countries  were  made 
into  one  economic  entity.  I  think  that 
might  be  an  economic  union.  But  the 
question  I  want  the  Senator  to  answer 
if  he  will — I  am  sure  he  is  quite  willing 
to  do  so — is.  Does  he  find  anywhere, 
either  in  section  102  (a)  or  in  section 
102  (b),  any  mention  in  terms  of  the 
union  of  the  countries  which  are  bene¬ 
ficiaries  of  the  act? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes.  There  is  a 
good  de#l  of  language.  I  will  read  this 


part,  which  has  the  same  result  as  the 
other.  I  read  from  section  102  (a) : 

The  accomplishment  of  these  objectives 
calls  for  a  plan  of  European  recovery,  open 
to  all  such  nations  which  cooperate  in  such 
plan,  based  upon  a  strong  production  effort, 
the  expansion  of  foreign  trade,  the  creation 
and  maintenance  of  internal  financial  sta¬ 
bility,  and  the  development  of  economic  co¬ 
operation,  including  all  possible  steps  to 
establish  and  maintain  equitable  rates  of  ex¬ 
change  and  to  bring  about  the  progressive 
elimination  of  trade  barriers. 

I  say  that  the  only  purpose  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  union,  as  I  see  it,  is  the  elimination 
of  all  restraints  on  the  free  movement 
of  persons,  capital,  and  goods.  That  is 
another  way,  a  short  way,  of  saying  “an 
economic  union.”  as  distinguished  from 
a  political  union. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Finally,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent — and  I  do  not  want  to  monopolize 
the  time  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
or  the  other  Senators — the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  does  not  find,  however,  does  he, 
in  section  102  (a)  or  section  102  (b)  from 
beginning  to  end  the  word  “union”  of  the 
countries  which  are  participants  in  the 
benefits  of  the  act? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No.  If  it  really 
were  significant  I  would  have  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  substituting  in  place  of  the  word 
“union”  the  words  “the  free  movement 
of  goods,  persons,  and  capital,”  which  to 
me  means  exactly  the  same  thing.  But 
I  used  that  kind  of  expression  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  economy  of  words  and  space. 
That  is  all  it  means. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  should  like  to 
submit  a  question  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  sympathetically,  because  I 
think  there  is  a  fundamental  idea  which 
might  be  served  by  an  amendment  of  this 
character.  Inasmuch  as  the  ECA  plan 
as  thus  far  authorized,  deals  usually 
with  individual  programs  for  individual 
countries,  and  does  not  deal  with  joint 
programs,  although  joint  programs  ob¬ 
viously  are  contemplated  and  en¬ 
couraged,  I  wonder  whether  the  Sena¬ 
tor  would  remove  from  his  amendment 
the  things  which  I  think  make  it  objec¬ 
tionable,  and  yet  leave  that  objective  in 
it.  I  will  make  these  suggestions  to  the 
Senator,  without  commitment,  however. 

First.  The  Senator’s  amendment  says: 
“The  Administrator  is  authorized  and  di¬ 
rected.”  I  would  suggest  that  “and  di¬ 
rected”  be  eliminated,  because  it  might 
prove  that  there  is  no  feasibility  for  the 
program  which  the  Senator  contem¬ 
plates,  and  if  the  direction  were  to  re¬ 
main,  then,  as  the  able  Senator  from 
Ohio  indicates,  there  has  been  set  aside  a 
fund  which  would  be  sterile  and  the  bal¬ 
ances  would  be  reduced  by  that  amount. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Why - 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Let  me  finish, 
and  then  the  Senator  will  see  what  I  have 
in  mind. 

Then  I  would  suggest  the  elimination 
of  the  phrase  “not  less  than  5  percent,” 
because  I  am  sure  neither  the  Senator  nor 
anyone  else  can  estimate  at  the  moment 
what  practical  use  and  opportunity  may 
evolve  in  respect  to  his  suggestion. 

Then  to  meet  the  viewpoint  of  the 
able  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Don¬ 


nell],  which  I  somewhat  share,  I  sug¬ 
gest  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  the  Sena¬ 
tor  to  retain  the  phrase  “as  a  positive  in¬ 
centive  fund,”  so  long  as  the  remainder 
of  the  language  describes  the  net  re¬ 
sult;  and  also  that  the  phrase  “economic 
cooperation”  is  the  equivalent  of  the 
word  “union”  in  the  final  line. 

Now  let  me  pull  the  whole  suggestion 
together,  which  I  am  afraid  has  been 
rather  incoherent,  and  to  ask  the  Senator 
for  his  reaction  to  the  amendment  in  the 
following  language: 

The  Administrator  is  authorized  to  set 
aside  any  such  portion  of  the  funds  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated,  and  to  make 
allocations  out  of  such  fund  when  deemed 
practicable  by  the  Administrator  to  finance 
the  transfer  of  commodities  and  services  re¬ 
quired  to  carry  out  specific  measures  and  mu¬ 
tual  assistance  taken  by  two  or  more  partici¬ 
pating  countries  looking  toward  the  economic 
cooperation  of  such  countries. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Just  a  moment. 
I  do  not  see  any  objection  at  all  to  most 
of  that  language  suggested  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Michigan.  The  5  percent, 
for  example,  I  threw  in  on  the  thought 
that  it  is  purely  a  token  amount.  If  the 
Administrator  undertakes  the  matter  at 
all,  it  will  require  much  more  than  5  per¬ 
cent,  so  I  see  no  objection  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  suggestion. 

I  wonder  what  the  Senator  from  Michi¬ 
gan  would  think  about  the  words  “eco¬ 
nomic  union”  in  place  of  the  words 
“economic  cooperation”  suggested  by 
him.  In  both  illustrations  he  gave  he 
himself  called  it  an  economic  union. 
The  word  “economic”  would  qualify  the 
word  “union,”  and  it  would,  at  least  to 
some  extent,  meet  the  objection  of  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  that  it  was  not 
intended  to  suggest  a  political  union. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  If  I  may  respond 
to  the  Senator,  I  would  say  that  my  own 
notion  would  be  that  the  word  “union” 
is  a  highly  limiting  word  in  respect  to 
the  type  of  relationship  which  is  con¬ 
templated.  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  what 
the  word  “union”  means  in  all  its  impli¬ 
cations.  I  do  not  believe  we  could  call 
the  customs  arrangement  contemplated 
between  France  and  Italy  a  union,  even 
though  we  find  it  in  its  own  title. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  What  would  the 
Senator  think  of  this  phrase:  “Looking 
toward  the  free  movement  of  goods,  per¬ 
sons  and  commodities  among  the  afore¬ 
said  countries?” 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  think  that  en¬ 
ters  the  area  of  controversy,  and  again 
is  a  definition  of  methods  rather  than 
objectives.  It  seems  to  me  the  words 
"economic  cooperation,”  which  are  the 
first  two  words  in  the  title  of  the  act 
itself,  are  controlling  words  upon  which 
the  Senator  might  well  rely. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  this  were  the 
first  time  I  was  considering  the  matter 
I  might,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  that 
very  element — although  this  is  known  as 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Act — has  not 
been  a  great  and  very  important  part 
of  it.  That  is,  we  have  looked  entirely 
too  much  to  the  rehabilitation  of  each 
individual  country.  I  admit  I  may  be 
quibbling  with  words.  “Economic  co¬ 
operation”  in  a  more  definite  sense  at 
least  than  it  has  been  incorporated  in 
the  first  year’s  activity  of  the  act,  is  what 
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I  have  in  mind.  It  is  a  matter  of  degree 
only,  at  least  in  my  mind,  between  what 
those  words  mean  and  what  the  word 
“union”  means,  I  was  trying  to  ap¬ 
proach,  or  to  express  exactly,  what  I 
think  Italy  and  France  and  Belgium  and 
the  Netherlands  are  seeking  to  under¬ 
take.  It  may  be  that  those  words  mean 
that.  To  me  they  do  not  mean  much 
of  anything.  I  was  seeking  something  a 
little  more  positive  as  a  statement  of  pol¬ 
icy  to  the  administrator;  that  this  kind 
of  an  undertaking  in  which  these  people 
have  engaged  is  worthy  of  our  special 
assistance.  That  is  all  I  was  trying  to 
get  at.  It  is  more  a  statement  of  policy 
than  anything  else. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  one  further 
statement? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  want  the  Sena¬ 
tor  to  understand  that  I  am  not  pushing 
this  language  upon  him  at  all.  I  was 
simply  trying  to  see  if  it  was  possible  to 
put  what  I  believe  to  be  a  good  idea  in 
terms  which,  at  least  so  far  as  the  senior 
Senator  from  Michigan  is  concerned,  I 
would  not  have  too  much  objection  to, 
although,  of  course,  I  would  not  under¬ 
take  to  speak  for  the  committee. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Millikin]  has  been  on  his 
feet  for  several  minutes. 

Before  I  yield,  let  me  say  that  I  ap¬ 
preciate  very  much  the  suggestions  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan.  I  should 
like  to  think  them  over  for  a  moment.  I 
think  the  first  two  suggestions  are  en¬ 
tirely  acpeptable.  The  only  comment 
•  about  economic  cooperation  is'  that  I 
have  the  feeling  that  it  weakens  the 
amendment  so  that  it  does  not  mean  very 
much:  If  I  could  find  a  suitable  word  to 
give  it  a  little  more  positive  character,  I 
am  sure  I  would  be  willing  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  a 
while  ago  I  requested  the  Senator  to 
give  an  example  of  the  type  of  action 
which  is  contemplated,  which  is  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  benefit  of  this  incentive  fund. 
Tf*e  Senator  from  Arkansas  mentioned 
that  the  Citroen  Automobile  Co. 
is  in  France,  and  another  automobile 
company  is  in  Italy,  and  that  if  there 
were  a  customs  union  or  some  kind  of 
an  economic  union  between  those  two 
oountries  one  or  the  other  of  the  plants 
might  be  in  difficulties.  What  do  we 
propose  to  do  about  that? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  There  would  be  a 
period  of  adjustment. 

Let  me  give  one  or  two  other  aspects 
of  the  same  problem.  There  is  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  population  in  Italy - 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Will  the  Senator  for¬ 
give  me  for  pressing  the  question  I  have 
asked?  This  amendment  seems  entirely 
amorphous  to  me.  I  cannot  picture  the 
type  of  aid  which  the  Senator  has  in 
mind.  That  is  why  I  took  the  liberty  of 
asking  the  Senator  to  give  some  specific 
examples. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  This  would  be  an 
over-all  aid  to  the  countries  which  under¬ 
took  it.  I  did  not  intend  that  this  should 
be  a  specific  payment  to  one  or  the  other 
of  the  countries;  but  there  would  arise 


problems  of  unemployment,  transport  of 
people,  and  probably  problems  in  the 
marketing  field.  I  would  visualize  like 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  which 
might  have  to  be  resorted  to  to  smooth 
out  the  situation  with  regard  to  agri¬ 
cultural  products,  although  Italy  and 
France  are  fairly  complementary.  What 
they  could  do  would  be  to  bring  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Italians  into  southern  France  and 
increase  the  production  of  wheat  and 
other  agricultural  commodities  in 
France,  which  would  immediately  tend, 
I  think,  to  lower  the  cost  of  production 
and  balance  their  trade  better  than  it  is 
now  being  balanced.  The  Italians  can¬ 
not  come  in  freely  now.  {For  example, 
they  are  unable  to  remit  their  earnings 
back  to  Italy.  They  are  unable  to  bring 
their  families  over  there.  If  there  were 
a  free  movement  of  persons  and  con¬ 
vertibility  of  currency,  I  am  told  that  a 
great  many  more  Italians  would  come 
in.  It  is  in  the  financing  of  that  kind  of 
thing  that  a  program  would  be  estab¬ 
lished,  and  this  money  would  be  used 
for  that  purpose  rather  than  for  the 
erection  of  petroleum  plants,  refineries, 
textile  factories,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing  on  a  national  scale. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Have  any  of  those 
countries — Italy,  France,  or  the  Benelux 
countries — indicated  any  specific  meas¬ 
ures  of  mutual  assistance  as  to  which 
they  would  like  help? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  As  I  have  said, 
the  Italian  treaty  has  just  been  signed. 
Let  us  go  to  the  Benelux  countries.  I  am 
told  that  this  is  the  situation  as  between 
the  Netherlands  and  Belgium:  At  the 
moment  the  Netherlands  is  a  country 
with  great  restrictions,  heavy  rationing 
and  restrictions  of  all  kinds,  such  as  we 
had  during  the  war.  They  have  quotas 
for  all  kinds  of  consumer  goods.  In  Bel¬ 
gium  there  is  a  very  strong  economy, 
with  a  strong  core  of  hard  currency — 
gold — in  their  reserves.  They  have  an 
industrial  productive  capacity  which  is 
beyond  their  own  needs.  Unemployment 
is  already  appearing  in  Belgium.  I  was 
told  that  it  was  estimated  that  it  would 
cost  the  Belgian  economy  approximately 
$100,000,000  if  next  week,  we  will  say, 
they  undertook  to  make  the  currencies 
convertible  between  the  two  countries, 
for  the  reason  that  there  is  a  great  de¬ 
mand  in  the  Netherlands  for  durable 
goods  manufactured  in  Belgium  which 
are  not  manufactured  in  Holland.  Hol¬ 
land  today  does  not  have  the  Belgian 
currency  to  purchase  such  commodities, 
because  she  is  not  exporting  enough.  I 
was  told  that  in  that  case  it  would  cost 
the  Belgian  economy  between  $75,000,000 
and  $100,000,000  to  enable  the  Belgians  to 
absorb  the  immediate  shock  which  would 
take  place  within  a  year  or  two,  but 
mostly  the  first  year,  in  order  to  supply 
the  market  in  the  Netherlands  and  have 
the  currencies  convertible. 

What  it  amounts  to  is  that  Belgium 
is  unable  to  make  the  currency  of  the 
Netherlands  convertible  today  because  of 
the  extent  of  the  demands  upon  her  econ¬ 
omy.  I  say  that  it  would  be  much  more 
beneficial  in  the  long  run  if,  instead  of 
using  the  $100,000,000  to  build  plants  in 
each  country,  it  were  used  to  enable  them 
to  put  their  economies  together,  by  aboli- 
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tion  of  restrictions  and  by  making  their 
currencies  convertible.  Then  they  could 
draw  upon  the  plants  already  built  in 
Belgium,  which  I  think  are  probably 
more  economical  than  the  plants  being 
built  in  the  Netherlands. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Have  any  of  those 
countries  asked  for  this  type  of  aid? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  think  the 
ECA  has  ever  tried  to  give  it,  and  I  do 
not  believe  those  countries  would  be 
recognized  as  being  eligible  for  such  aid. 
All  this  amendment  would  do  would  be 
to  make  them  eligible  for  aid  to  accom¬ 
plish  that  purpose. 

The  Belgian  authorities  have  evidenced 
great  interest  in  trying  to  bring  about 
such  a  condition.  The  other  day  there 
was  a  delay  of  6  months  in  the  negotia¬ 
tions  because  of  the  difficulties  which 
were  encountered. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  that  Belgium  has  made  some  re¬ 
quest  to  this  country  or  to  ECA  to  the 
effect  that  it  would  like  to  have  the  aid 
of  an  amendment  of  this  character? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  has  made  requests  to  ECA. 
Some  very  responsible  persons  have  told 
me  that  they  thought  it  would  prove  very 
beneficial  in  bringing  about  a  union. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  see  no  standards  in 
the  amendment  governing  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  the  money. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Does  the  Senator 
see  any  standard  in  the  act  itself  for 
spending  any  of  this  money? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  That  does  not  make 
this  proposal  smell  any  better. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Does  that  mean 
that  the  Senator  believes  that  the  entire 
program  should  be  thrown  out? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  did  not  say  that, 
and  I  would  not  say  that.  I  am  invit¬ 
ing  the  attention  of  the  Senator  to  the 
fact  that  he  is  talking  about  5  percent 
of  more  than  $5,000,000,000  to  finance 
entirely  amorphous  and  unspecified  ob¬ 
jectives. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Does  the  Senator 
think  that  is  any  different  from  giving 
them  complete  discretion  as  to  the 
$5,000/100,000? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Let  us  assume  it  is 
no  different.  I  am  trying  to  find  the 
content  of  this  amendment.  May  I  as¬ 
sume  that  there  are  no  standards  in  it? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  the  stand¬ 
ards  are  quite  as  precise  as  the  standards 
in  the  original  act. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Let  us  assume  that 
to  be  true.  I  ask  if  there  are  any  stand¬ 
ards  in  the  amendment? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  language  is 
“specific  measures  of  mutual  assistance.” 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Which  specific  meas¬ 
ures,  and  under  what  standards? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  mentioned  two 
specific  measures. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Has  Belgium,  the 
Netherlands,  Italy,  or  France  made  a  re¬ 
quest  for  help  along  the  line  of  those 
measures,  or  are  they  measures  which 
the -Senator  is  suggesting? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Belgium  and  the 
Netherlands  have  already  announced 
that  they  are  in  the  process,  in  a  specific 
manner,  of  achieving  this  aim.  What 
I  should  like  to  do  would  be  to  give  au¬ 
thority  to  ECA  to  assist  in  the  achieve- 
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ment  of  that  aim,  rather  than  build  up 
their  individual  economies. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Does  the  Senator  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  objective  of  our  own  State 
Department  in  trying  to  break  down  pref- 
erences  ? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Does  the  Senator 
means  under  the  reciprocal-trade  agree¬ 
ments? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes;  I  think  that 
is  a  very  good  policy. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Does  not  the  Sena¬ 
tor  understand  that  a  customs  union  is 
the  imposition  of  a  100  percent  pref¬ 
erence? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  As  between  those 
two  countries? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  No;  as  between  those 
countries  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Under  an  eco¬ 
nomic  union  we  would  treat  those  two 
countries  as  though  they  were  one. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
know  that  such  a  union  would  break 
down  the  barriers  between  those  two 
countries  and  remove  the  tariffs  as  be¬ 
tween  those  two  countries? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  But  it  would  retain 
tariffs  against  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  That  would  have  the 
effect  of  a  new  100-percent  preference 
in  our  world  economy. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  <  I  see  what  the 
Senator  is  driving  at.  As  I  stated  a  mo¬ 
ment  ago,  there  is  a  well-developed  view 
that  in  permitting  the  unification  of 
Europe  we  are  building  up  a  competitor 
and  a  situation  which  will  be  hard  on 
our  economy.  I  see  no  escape  from  that. 
That  seems  to  me  to  be  inherently  in¬ 
volved  in  the  entire  program  of  getting 
Europe  on  her  feet  again.  Let  us  as¬ 
sume,  for  illustration,  that  all  16  coun¬ 
tries  break  down  their  barriers  and  enter 
into  an  economic  union.  Then,  as  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  those  16 
countries,  the  union  of  which  we  might 
call  country  X,  we  would  have,  of  course, 
the,  relationship  which  exists  between 
Great  Britain  and  ourselves  today.  But 
they  would  have  eliminated,  as  among 
themselves,  all  barriers.  In  that  sense 
they  would  have  achieved,  I  suppose,  100 
percent  discrimination;  but  they  would 
then  be  regarded  as  one  economic  union. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  The  Senator  is  aware, 
is  he  not,  that  prior  to  the  formation  of 
a  customs  union  an  American  exporter 
had  to  get  over  a  tariff  wall  to  get  in  to, 
3et  us  say,  one  of  the  two  countries  which 
later  made  up  the  union.  But  so  did  the 
competing  businessmen  of  one  of  the 
two  countries  which  later  made  up  that 
union.  However,  when  the  customs  un¬ 
ion  is  established  that  type  of  competi¬ 
tion  goes  out  of  the  picture,  and  the 
American  exporter  has  to  bear  the  tariff 
all  by  himself,  without  the  equalizing  ef¬ 
fect  of  a  tariff  between  the  two  countries. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  deny  at 
all  that  this  amendment  would  cause  a 
movement  to  make  Europe - 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  am  not  challeng¬ 
ing  the  customs-union  movement;  I  am 
merely  trying  to  develop  that  it  is  serious 
business,  and  that  perhaps  we  should  go 
a  little  slowly  and  not  try  to  deal  with  it 
“off  the  cuff.” 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  ECA  program  is  creating  com¬ 
petition  for  the  United  States.  In  other 
words,  we  are  building  tremendous  tex¬ 
tile  plants,  for  instance,  in  many  of  these 
countries.  There  already  have  been 
complaints  about  that.  We  are  giving 
these  countries  new  modern  machinery 
for  such  factories,  and  cloth  will  be  made 
in  them,  and  that  cloth  will  compete  with 
cloth  manufactured  in  the  United  States. 
Even  if  it  does  not  compete  here  in  the 
United  States,  it  will  compete  in  South 
American  markets  and  in  other  markets. 
There  is  no  getting  around  that  fact. 

But  otherwise  Europe  will  not  be  able 
to  balance  its  payments.  So  we  are 
faced  with  the  necessity  of  choosing  be¬ 
tween  hitting  the  rock  or  hitting  the 
reef. 

In  other  words,  the  motive  behind  this 
program  i?  not  fundamentally  an  eco¬ 
nomic  one,  but  is  one  based  on  stopping 
the  spread  of  communism;  for  if  com¬ 
munism  spreads,  we  shall  be  in  a  much 
more  difficult  economic  situation.  There 
is  no  question  about  that.  Accordingly, 
we  shall  be  in  a  more  difficult  economic 
situation  either  if  the  people  of  Europe 
form  a  union  or  if  they  do  not,  because 
we  are  building  up  their  economic 
strength.  Today  we  already  are  becom¬ 
ing  aware  of  some  of  the  effects  of  such 
a  program.  I  think  the  Senator  is  aware 
of  it.  We  frequently  see  in  the  news¬ 
papers  articles  in  reference  to  how  the 
products  of  such  foreign  factories  are 
capturing  the  trade  in  Egypt  or  in  India, 
and  that  is  being  done  with  the  products 
of  foreign  factories  which  we  are 
building. 

Some  persons  may  say,  “Let  us  be  rid 
of  the  whole  thing.”  The  reason  we  do 
not  do  so  is,  fundamentally,  for  fear  of 
the  liklihood  that  those  countries  would 
be  forced  to  become  Communist  coun¬ 
tries,  and  then  their  economic  power 
would  be  turned  against  us  in  a  much 
more  direct  and  effective  way. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  understand,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  the  theory  of  the  approach  here. 
My  difficulty  comes  from  the  complete 
lack  of  any  sort  of  standards  to  govern 
the  Administrator,  and  from  what  I 
think  are  the  rather  indefinite  notions 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ar¬ 
kansas  about  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  think  they 
are  any  more  indefinite  than  is  the  origi¬ 
nal  act  which  states  the  purpose.  I  read 
to  the  Senator  the  purpose  as  stated 
there.  I  do  not  know  how  the  language 
of  the  original  act  can  be  made  any  more 
specific.  That  act  was  passed  last  year, 
and  I  know  it  is  not  a  whit  more  specific 
than  is  this  amendment. 

Of  course,  this  entire  matter  gives  very 
broad  discretion  to  the  ECA.  There  is 
practically  no  limitation  on  what  the 
Administrator  of  the  ECA  may  do  in  this 
matter.  In  fact,  he  already  has  done  al¬ 
most  anything  he  has  cared  to  do  about 


it;  and'  we  rely  entirely  upon  the  in¬ 
tegrity  and  judgment  of  the  Administra¬ 
tor. 

In  that  regard,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  in 
the  position  of  criticizing  the  Adminis¬ 
trator.  He  has  a  great  reputation.  He 
is  a  great  businessman.  However,  I  feel 
that  the  administration  has  leaned  over 
backwards  in  trying  to  avoid  bringing 
about  economic  cooperation  or  union,  as 
well  as  political  cooperation  or  union,  of 
these  countries.  I  think  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  follows  the  broad  approach  of  a 
businessman  who  feels  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  as  a  whole  is  rather  a  nuisance — 
as  our  own  businessmen  generally  feel— 
and  that  the  world  in  general  and  the 
United  States  in  particular,  would  be 
much  better  off  if  there  were  no  politi¬ 
cians  and  no  laws  bothering  them  all  the 
time;  that  if  these  matters  would  only 
be  left  up  to  the  businessmen,  everything 
would  be  fine.  I  think  that  is  the  na¬ 
tural  feeling  of  many  successful  business¬ 
men.  However,  I  do  not  think  it  is  amiss 
for  the  Congress  to  suggest  that  in  order 
to  make  this  program  more  effective, 
these  countries  should  abolish  their  tar¬ 
iffs  and  trade  barriers,  and  should  bring 
about  a  free  movement  of  persons  and 
goods  and  capital. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
think  it  would  be  sound  for  Congress, 
before  adopting  an  amendment  of  this 
type,  to  determine  exactly  what  type  of 
unions  it  wishes  to  encourage?  We  have 
political  unions,  we  have  economic  unions 
of  the  type  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
has  discussed,  we  have  customs  unions, 
and  I  do  not  know  how  many  other  kinds 
of  unions.  Before  we  put  money  into 
them,  should  not  we  know  exactly,  what 
they  are,  so  as  to  be  able  to  determine 
whether  we  approve  of  the  particular 
kind  of  union  for  which  we  are  spending 
our  money? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  think  at 
all  that  the  Administrator  or  the  Con¬ 
gress  should  say,  “This  is  the  kind  of 
union  we  want,  and  you  must  follow 
that.”  My  position  is  that  when  two 
countries  undertake  to  bring  about  such 
a  union — as  has  been  done  in  the  case 
of  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands — and 
when  they  are  having  difficulties,  as  they 
have  been,  it  would  be  the  better  part 
of  wisdom,  and  would  save  us  money, 
and  would  make  the  whole  operation 
more  efficient,  if  we  were  to  assist  them 
in  doing  it.  I  would  not  approve  of  hav¬ 
ing  the  Congress  say,  “You  must  follow 
this  kind  of  union,  and  no  other  kind.” 
I  think  that  certainly  would  be  going 
beyond  our  proper  function. 

But  when  they  are  undertaking  to  do 
a  good  job  and  are  struggling  under  great 
difficulties,  if  we  try  to  help  them,  it 
seems  to  me  that  will  be  a  very  efficient 
and  proper  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Would  not  it  be  a 
sounder  procedure  if  we  had  before  us 
the  terms  of  the  union  to  which  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Arkansas  is  referring? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  did  not  occur 
to  me  to  bring  here  the  agreement  of  the 
Benelux  countries.  It  was  entered  into 
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a  year  or  so  ago,  as  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  knows.  Those  countries  are 
making  progress,  but  they  are  having  a 
very  difficult  time  because  of  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  economy  in  the  Netherlands. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Colorado  mean 
that  he  would  like  to  examine  that  agree¬ 
ment  ;  and  that  if  he  does  not  approve  of 
it,  he  would  say,  “That  is  not  the  kind 
we  want  to  encourage’’? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Does  not  the  difficul¬ 
ty  they  are  having  suggest  that  perhaps 
the  union  is  not  as  feasible  as  it  seemed 
in  the  first  instance?  That  is  not  my 
suggestion;  I  am  wondering  whether  the 
difficulties  to  which  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  refers  carry  that  suggestion. 

Would  not  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
agree  with  me  that  there  is  no  magic  in 
a  customs  union  applied  indiscriminately 
between  groups  of  nations?  It  might  be 
a  fatal  thing  to  combine  some  countries 
into  an  economic  or  customs  union. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes;  I  think  that 
is  true;  but  I  doubt  whether  the  Senate 
should  undertake  to  make  that  judg¬ 
ment.  I  think  the  countries  involved 
should  make  that  judgment.  It  seems 
to  me  that  in  undertaking  to  judge 
whether  those  countries  would  benefit  by 
a  union,  and  should  pursue  it,  the  Sena¬ 
tor  is  going  much  further  than  we  seek 
to  go  in  this  amendment  or  in  the  amend¬ 
ment  which  I  propose  with  regard  to 
political  union. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  a  proper  function 
of  the  Senate  at  all.  I  may  say  we  do 
not  undertake  to  judge  the  validity  of  the 
economic  undertakings  under  the  bill, 
either.  The  Administrator  does  that. 
For  example,  a  new  steel  plant  is  being  ^ 
built  in  Norway,  an  industry  they  did  not 
have  before.  I  personally  have  great 
doubt  that  that  is  an  economic  under¬ 
taking  under  normal  circumstances,  or 
they  would  have  had  one  before  the  war. 
But  since  the  war,  given  the  money,  they 
think  they  would  like  a  steel  plant,  and 
they  are  having  one  built.  That  is  the 
tendency  of  the  program.  Instead  of 
bringing  the  countries  together,  the 
tendency  is  to  build  up  their  nationalism 
and  their  national  self-sufficiency.  As  a 
result  of  the  program,  I  think  we  shall 
have  16  countries  much  more  national¬ 
istic  than  they  were  before  the  war. 
Judging  from  the  Senator’s  remarks,  I 
think  he  approves  of  that,  because  they 
will  be  weak  little  countries  who  can 
present  no  strong  competition  to  our 
business.  The<only  trouble  with  that  is, 
they  are  also  weak  with  regard  to  Russia, 
and  they  also  will  continue  to  be  as  they 
were  before  the  last  war,  a  ready  market 
for  a  new  war,  either  among  themselves 
or  with  regard  to  Russia. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Colorado? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Can  the  Senator 
point  to  anything  in  my  remarks  which 
would  indicate  that  I  am  for  or  against/' 
nationalism,  or  that  I  am  in  any  way 
discussing  the  basic  reason  for  our  ECA 


organization?  If  the  Senator  cannot 
point  to  that,  will  he  not  concede  that 
I  have  been  driving  to  the  single  point, 
would  it  not  be  wise  for  us  to  know  the 
particular  kind  of  union  we  are  talking 
about,  before  we  commence  to  spend 
money  on  it? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Before  the  Admin- 
istrator _ 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  the  Senator  will 
permit  me  to  answer  the  question,  before 
the  Administrator  approves  any  project 
I  am  quite  sure  he  will  know  what  kind 
of  union  it  is  and  wMat  kind  of  project 
it  is,  in  every  respect,  just  as  he  does  in 
the  case  of  the  projects  he  now  finances. 
We  do  not  know;  the  Congress  does  not 
know;  and  it  seems  very  odd  to  me  the 
Senator  is  so  curious  about  that,  when 
he  has  evinced  no  particular  interest  in 
the  kind  of  projects  toe  are  financing, 
for  example,  in  England  now,  with 
$940,000,000.  Nothing  has  been  said  in 
the  debate  about  the  specific  programs, 
and  we  do  not  approve  of  them  or  disap¬ 
prove  of  them. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Colorado? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Will  the  Senator 
point  to  anything  in  the  Record  that  in¬ 
dicates  I  have  shown  no  interest  in  what 
he  is  speaking  of? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No.  In  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  it,  I  had  not  heard  the  Sena¬ 
tor — 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Is  it  necessary  to  en¬ 
gage  in  unlimited  garrulity  in  order  to 
demonstrate  that  one  is  interested  in 
something? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  had  assumed,  be¬ 
cause  the  Senator  had  not  inquired 
about  it,  that  he  was  not  interested. 
That  may  be  an  improper  assumption. 
If  it  is,  I  apologize  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  ask  the  Senator 
whether  he  would  not  consider  that  to  be 
an  improper  assumption? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  the  same  as 
with  the  assumption  respecting  the 
Senator’s  attitude  about  the  effect  of 
tariffs.  The  Senator  did  not  in  so  many 
words,  I  am  quite  free  to  admit,  say  he 
would  approve  of  that.  But  the  impli¬ 
cation,  I  thought,  from  the  way  the  Sen¬ 
ator  posed  the  question,  was  that  he 
thought  that  might  be  a  very  dangerous 
thing;  and  that  being  so,  then  he  would 
oppose  it  as  dangerous  to  our  economy. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Colorado? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Does  not  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  think  the  junior  Senator 
from  Colorado  would  put  his  point 
bluntly  and  straight  without  requiring 
the  junior  Senator  from  Arkansas  to 
draw  implications? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is  so 
much  more  versed  in  matters  of  this 
kind,  and  I  thought  perhaps  he  assumed 
I  knew  more  than  I  do  about  it,  and  that 


would  be  the  implication,  very  clearly. 
To  me  it  was  fairly  clear. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Missouri? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Does  not  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Arkansas  think  it  is  a  very  long 
step  from  the  objectives  of  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  which,  as  I  un¬ 
derstand,  was  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  European  countries,  and  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  set  forth  in  the  act  itself?  Does 
he  not  think  it  is  a  very  long  step  from 
that  to  our  country  interfering,  by  giv¬ 
ing  premiums  to  countries  in  Europe  to 
encourage  them  to  form  either  political 
or  economic  unions  among  themselves? 
And  does  not  the  Senator  think  the 
United  States  might  with  perfect  pro¬ 
priety  decide  that,  instead  of  trying  to 
offer  premiums  to  other  countries  as  to 
what  kind  of  unions  they  should  make 
one  with  another,  we  had  better  confine 
our  efforts,  after  we  rehabilitate  these 
countries,  to  the  development  of  our  own 
Nation,  rather  than  interpose  in  foreign 
countries? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  the  an-  # 
swer  to  that  question  depends  upon 
whether  the  Senator  from  Missouri  or 
any  other  Senator,  may  think  they  can 
be  rehabilitated  and  become  self-suf¬ 
ficient,  stand  upon  their  own  feet,  and 
pay  their  bills,  without  some  form  of 
freedom  of  trade  or  economic  union  or 
economic  cooperation.  I  happen  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  these  countries  cannot,  as  I 
use  the  word  become  “rehabilitated” 
without  some  kind  of  union,  for  this 
reason:  Before  the  war,  even  before  the 
great  destruction,  these  countries  were 
not  paying  their  way.  There  was  an  ad¬ 
verse  balance  of  trade,  in  other  words,  a 
deficit  in  their  international  payments. 
There  now  is  put  on  top  of  that,  of  course, 
the  destniction  resulting  from  the  war, 
which  has  made  conditions  even  worse. 
But  it  is  my  belief  that  after  we  have  re¬ 
habilitated  them  physically — and  that  is 
what  I  think  the  Senator  meant;  I  mean, 
rehabilitating  their  factories,  giving  them 
new  factories,  they  are  still  going  to  have 
a  deficit  in  their  balances  and  they  will 
still  be  in  a  position  where  either  we 
must  give  them  money  or  lend  them 
money,  or  they  are  going  to  have  to  look 
to  somebody  else,  if  we  do  not  do  it;  in 
which  event,  they  will  of  course  have  to 
turn  to  the  east — to  prevent  which  is 
the  whole  objective  of  this  program. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Missouri? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  The  Senator  agrees, 
does  he  not,  that  under  the  Marshall 
plan  thus  far,  the  nations  have  made 
an  amazing  recovery  in  many  instances, 
and  in  some  of  them,  their  production 
is  even  greater  than  it  was  before  the 
war?  That  is  a  fact,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  may  say  to  the 
Senator,  there  are  some  very  significant 
facts  in  regard  to  that  matter.  Some  of 
them  have  made  a  greater  production  of 
physical  goods.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
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very  significant  fact  which  is  very  little 
mentioned  here,  is  that  their  trade 
among  themselves  is  less  than  two-thirds 
of  what  it  was  before  the  war,  in  spite 
of  the  great  increase  in  production.  Of 
course  we  are  still  paying,  as  the  Sena¬ 
tor  well  knows;  we  are  proposing  to 
pay  more  than  $5,000,000,000  this  year, 
to  make  up  the  deficit  in  their  balances. 
Under  their  own  estimates — and  they, 
I  think,  would  naturally  be  more  opti¬ 
mistic  probably  than  the  facts  warrant — 
they  estimated  in  1952  there  would  still 
be  a  deficit  of  $3,000,000,000,  which  to 
me  suggests  that  the  deficit  is  perma¬ 
nent,  unless  something  is  done  to  change 
the  nationalism  of  16  separate  entities, 
existing  as  they  have  for  many  years. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Does  not  the  Sena¬ 
tor  think  the  primary  function  of  this 
Nation  after  we  have  assisted  in  rehabili¬ 
tating  the  European  countries  and  car¬ 
ried  forward  our  program  for  2  years 
more,  is  for  our  Nation  to  carry  on  its 
own  development  without  undertaking  to 
encourage  particular  types  of  economic 
union  or  political  union  in  other  nations 
than  our  own?  Is  not  that  the  primary 
and  proper  purpose  to  which  our  national 
effort  should  be  confined? 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  No;  it  seems  to  me 
that  our  proper  purpose  is  to  see  that 
the  effort  is  successful.  I  could  see  no 
excuse,  I  may  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri,  for  the  ECA,  even  today,  if  it 
did  not  look  toward,  and  if  there  were 
not  some  possibility  of,  a  situation  being 
created  there  that  will  mean  a  substan¬ 
tial,  economically  prosperous,  and  self- 
sufficient  area  in  the  world.  Otherwise, 
ECA  would  be  merely  a  charitable  un¬ 
dertaking.  I  could  not  even  defend  this 
year’s  appropriation,  or  last  year’s  ap¬ 
propriation,  if  I  assumed  the  Senator’s 
conclusion  that  we  are  just  to  run  off  and 
leave  it  within  2  or  3  years,  and  that  that 
is  all  there  is  to  it.  I  do  not  think  the 
countries  can  stand  upon  their  own  feet, 
individually,  any  more  than  they  did  be¬ 
fore  the  war. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Sparkman  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Arkansas  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri? 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Does  the  Senator 
think  that  if,  in  our  judgment,  it  would 
be  advisable  for  any  one  of  the  foreign 
countries  involved  to  change  its  form  of 
government,  let  us  say,  from  that  of  a 
duchy  or  a  kingdom,  or  whatever  it  might 
be,  to  some  other  form,  it  would  be  ap¬ 
propriate  for  our  Government  to  give  in¬ 
centive  gifts  or  premiums  to  enable  that 
country  to  carry  forward  the  project  of 
changing  its  form  of  government? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  well 
knows  that  because  a  certain  country 
does  not  have  the  kind  of  government  of 
which  we  approve,  we  do  not  give  it  gifts 
We  have  already  exercised  that  kind  of 
judgment.  We  have  exercised  it  in  the 
case  of  Spain  because  some  of  us  do  not 
like  Spain.  We  have  not  only  excluded 


her  from  ECA  aid,  but  from  membership 
in  the  United  Nations.  In  that  sense 
we  are  already  exercising  our  judgment. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  if,  tomorrow  morn¬ 
ing,  we  should  wake  up  and  find  that  the 
Communists  had,  in  some  manner,  taken 
over  the  government  of  Italy,  we  would 
discontinue  aid  to  Italy.  All  of  the  na¬ 
tions  in  the  program  are  nations  which 
we  call  democratic  countries,  western 
civilized  countries.  I  think  that  what  I 
have  described  is  exactly  what  we  are 
doing  in  approving  this  legislation. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  If  our  country  should 
deem  that  England  would  be  better  off 
as  a  republic  than  she  is  as  a  kingdom, 
at  least  in  name,  does  the  Senator  think 
it  would  be  appropriate  or  wise  for  our 
Government  to  appropriate  money  as  a 
premium  or  incentive  to  be  given  to 
England  to  change  her  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  from  the  constitutional  monarchy 
it  now  is,  without  a  written  constitution, 
I  agree,  to  a  republic?  Does  the  Senator 
think  a  gift  of  money  by  our  Government 
to  England  to  encourage  her  as  an  in¬ 
centive  or  premium  to  make  that  change 
would  be  advisable  or  appropriate? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  it  would  be 
highly  unwise,  certainly. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Does  the  Senator 
think  it  is  appropriate  or  wise  or  proper 
for  us  to  be  giving  premiums  or  incentive 
to  countries  to  encourage  them  to  join 
together  into  either  political  or  economic 
unions? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes,  when  they 
have  undertaken  to  do  it.  We  are  not 
imposing  it  on  them.  They  are  already 
in  the  process  of  it,  and  we  are_  helping 
them  to  do  it. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  further  inquiry? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Is  the  amendment  de¬ 
signed  to  apply  to  situations  which  have 
already  developed? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  certainly  do  not 
intend  that  the  Administrator  of  ECA 
should  try  to  force  countries  to  do  some¬ 
thing  they  do  not  want  to  do.  I  cannot 
assume  that  he  would  be  so  stupid  as  to 
attempt  that.  The  amendment  does  not 
say  that  the  Administrator  cannot 
gamble  with  the  money  at  Monte  Carlo. 
It  assumes  he  is  not  going  to  do  that. 
But  we  do  not  have  to  put  a  provision  in 
it  saying  that  he  cannot  do  it.  He  might 
do  it,  for  all  the  Senator  knows. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  for  a  fur¬ 
ther  question. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Will  the  Senator  agree 
that  there  is  certainly  nothing  either  ex¬ 
press  or  implied  in  the  Economic  Cooper¬ 
ation  Act  of  1943  which  authorizes  the 
Economic  Administrator  to  go  to  Monte 
Carlo  and  gamble  with  the  money,  and 
will  he  agree  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
act  which  prohibits  him  from  doing  that? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  not  expressly 
provided. 


Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  further  inquiry? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Does  not  the  Senator 
agree  that  the  tenor  of  the  whole  bill  is 
entirely  opposed  to  that,  and  contem¬ 
plates  that  the  Economic  Administrator 
shall  use  the  money,  instead  of  going  to 
Monte  Carlo  to  gamble  with  it,  for  the 
economic  rehabilitation  of  Europe? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  tenor  of  the 
legislation  is  that  the  Administrator  will 
use  common  sense  in  administering  the 
act  and  will  use  the  money  only  in  those 
cases  in  which  it  is  justified.  ^That  is  ob¬ 
viously  the  tenor  of  my  amendment.  We 
always  assume  that  a  man  will  not  do 
something  perfectly  ridiculous. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
one  final  question,  if  the  Senator  will 
yield  further. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  The  Senator  thinks, 
as  I  understand,  that  it  is  appropriate 
that  our  country  look  over  the  European 
countries  and  say  that  it  would  be  better 
that  country  A,  country  B,  and  country 
C  shall  join  together  in  either  an  eco¬ 
nomic  or  a  political  union.  Does  the 
Senator  think  it  is  appropriate  for  this 
country  to  appropriate  money  as  an  in¬ 
centive  or  as  a  premium  to  encourage 
those  countries  to  form  such  a  union, 
either  political  or  economic?  Am  I  cor¬ 
rect  in  so  understanding  the  Senator? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No.  The  Senator 
from  Missouri  keeps  assuming  that  we 
ought  to  look  over  them  and  tell  them 
to  do  it. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Should  we  encourage 
them  to  go  on  with  it? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  In  two  instances, 
Belgium  and  the  Netherlands,  Italy,  and 
France,  they  have  already  undertaken  to 
bring  about  a  free  movement  of  goods, 
persons,  and  capital.  Since  they  have 
undertaken  it,  I  think  it  would  contribute 
greatly  to  the  rapid  rehabilitation  of 
those  countries  and  to  their  ability  to  pay 
their  way  and  enable  them  to  get  along 
without  the  extraordinary  aid  which  we 
are  giving  them.  Therefore  I  think  it 
would  be  a  very  sensible,  efficient,  and 
economical  way  to  promote  what  I  as¬ 
sume  is  the  objective,  namely,  to  increase 
the  economic  strength  and  stability  of 
those  countries.  That  is  what  this 
amendment  would  do. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  ask  the  Senator’s 
pardon  for  asking  a  further  question 
after  having  announced  that  the  other 
question  was  my  final  one. 

Does  the  Senator  feel  that  there  is 
any  merit  whatsoever  to  the  view  that 
our  country  should  confine  itself  to  the 
purposes  of  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Act,  which  is  to  bring  about  the  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  those  countries,  and  should  not 
undertake  to  give  premiums  and  incen¬ 
tives  to  those  countries  to  form  unions, * 
«or  to  continue,  if  they  are  in  process  of  so 
doing,  that  which  we  think  would  be  best 
suited  to  our  interests. 
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Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  was  very  difficult 
to  follow  all  of  the  question  asked  by  the 
Senator.  I  will  say  that  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Act  contemplates  exactly 
this.  I  read  to  the  Senator  three  times 
the  section  which  provides  that  one  of 
the  purposes  is  to  remove  barriers  to 
trade.  I  think  one  way  to  do  that  is  to 
do  just  what  the  Netherlands  and  Bel¬ 
gium  are  doing  and  what  France  and 
Italy  are  intending  to  do.  I  think  it  is 
entirely  consistent  with  the  original  act 
which  was  passed  last  year. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHTr- 1  yield. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Did  not  the  Senator 
concede  a  few  moments  ago  that  the 
word  “union”  is  not  used  anywhere  in 
the  sections — V- 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  words  which 
are  used  as  descriptive  of  the  situation 
amount  to  union.  The  committee  adopt¬ 
ed  an  amendment  using  the  words  “uni¬ 
fication  of  Europe.”  I  believe  the  Sena¬ 
tor  knows  that.  I  call  the  Senator’s  at¬ 
tention  to  page  1,  line  6,  of  Senate  bill 
1209.  This  amendment  was  adopted 
unanimously  by  the  committee.  It  pro¬ 
vides  that  it  is  to  encourage  the  unifica¬ 
tion  of  Europe.  I  should  think  the  Sen¬ 
ator  would  have  a  great  deal  more  ob¬ 
jection  to  that  language  than  he  would 
have  to  the  language  which  I  am  pro¬ 
posing. 

I  should  like  to  add  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  added  the  words  “fed¬ 
eration  of  Europe.”  So  it  is  not  an  idea 
which  has  been  suddenly  brought  for¬ 
ward.  , 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Will  the  Senator  tell 
us  whether  he  thinks  the  unification  of 
Europe  means  a  union  of  the  various 
countries  of  Europe  which  we  are  trying 
to  encourage  by  the  act? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  have-not  looked 
up  the  word  “unification”  in  Funk  and 
Wagnall’s  dictionary  in  the  past  few 
minutes,  but  I  should  think  it  meant  eco¬ 
nomic  as  well  as  political  unification. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Has  the  Senator’s 
amendment  been  presented  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Not  this  one.  The 
other  one  was  presented.  I  offered  this 
amendment  last  week,  and  it  has  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  commit¬ 
tee.  The  committee  itself  did  not  con¬ 
sider  it  prior  to  the  reporting  of  the  bill. 
Frankly,  the  idea  of  how  to  promote  it 
did  not  crystallize  until  subsequent  to 
that  time,  and  after  considerable  dis¬ 
cussion  with  various  persons. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
was  filed  on  March  25? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  There  was  one 
statement  I  wanted  to  read  from  the  tes¬ 
timony  of  Mr.  Hoffman  just  to  show  that 
this  idea  is  not  so  strange.  I  think  Mr. 
Hoffman  and  the  ECA  have  not  pursued 
this  particular  kind  of  project  for  various 
reasons.  One  is  that  the  Italians  and  the 
French  had  not  made  progress  in  the  first 
instance;  that  is,  so  that  there  was  no 


opportunity  for  the  ECA  to  knovtr  about  it, 
and  last  year  saw  the  beginning  of  the 
Belgian  and  Netherlands  effort  to  bring 
about  an  economic  union  between  them. 
I  doubt  if  they  had  presented  it  to  the 
ECA. 

As  I  have  said,  the  amendment  is 
purely  permissive,  especially  after  elimi¬ 
nating  the  word  “directed,”  as  suggested 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Michigan. 
This  is  what  Mr.  Hoffman  said: 

They — 

Referring  to  the  OEEC  countries — 
must  make  a  much  greater  effort  to  develop 
intra-European  trade4  This  objective  will 
require  drastic  changes  from  traditional  pat¬ 
terns.  It  is  going  to  require  European  gov¬ 
ernments  to  agree  on  plans  to  break  down 
tariff  barriers,  to  build  customs  unions,  and 
to  modify  immigration  barriers  to  permit  the 
sensible  deployment  of  labor. 

That  is  what  Mr.  Hoffman  thought 
should  be  done  in  order  to  achieve  the 
purpose  of  the  whole  program,  which 
is  the  economic  rehabilitation  of  Europe; 
that  is,  putting  the  countries  of  Europe 
on  their  feet. 

He  mentions  the  main  thing  I  have  in 
mind,  that  is,  to  build  the  customs 
unions,  modification  of  immigration  bar¬ 
riers,  free  movement  of  persons,  which  is 
hindered  now  between  Italy  and  France, 
which  is  not  only  hindered  by  immigra¬ 
tion  quotas,  but  because  tfie  laborers 
cannot  remit  the  funds  they  earn  in 
France  back  to  their  families  in  Italy, 
because  their  currencies  are  not  con¬ 
vertible,  and  they  cannot  get  a  reason¬ 
able  exchange  for  the  francs  they  earn 
in  France  to  send  in  lira  to  their  families. 
I  am  told  that  is  the  principal  reason  why 
Italian  laborers  are  not  moving  into 
France,  where  they  are  needed  very 
badly,  especially  in  the  agricultural  areas 
in  southern  France.  They  could  make  a 
great  contribution  to  the  increased  pro¬ 
duction  of  agricultural  products  in  that 
area. 

Mr.  President,  if  Senators  will  con¬ 
sider  the  situation  in  France  and  Italy, 
I  think  they  would  see  that  those  two 
economies  are  fairly  complementary,  and 
that  the  difficulty  should  not  be  too  great, 
that  there  would  be  a  much  larger  mar¬ 
ket  for  industrial  products,  and  there¬ 
fore,  according  to  our  own  experience,  a 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  production  of 
those  products,  which  would  make  them 
competitive  in  international  trade,  which 
would  enable  them  to  balance  their  pay¬ 
ments. 

It  seems  to  me  that  those  who  fear  the 
building  up  of  a  strong  economic  union  in 
Europe  are  taking  exactly  the  same  atti¬ 
tude  the  Russians  assumed  toward  a 
union  in  eastern  Europe.  There  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  similarity.  I  do  not  mean  to  in¬ 
ject  entirely  the  question  of  commu¬ 
nism,  but  just  keep  it  on  the  economic 
level. 

The  Senate  will  recall  that  a  little  more 
than  a  year  ago  the  Balkan  countries,  the 
satellite  countries,  I  think  under  the 
leadership  of  Tito  in  Yugoslavia  and 
Dimitrov  in  Bulgaria  started  to  form  a 
union.  They  suggested  it  would  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  form  a  Balkan  union,  to  get 
together  to  reduce  their  tariffs  among 
themselves,*  and  try  to  generate  more 
trade.  The  Russian  reaction  was  vio¬ 
lently  against  that,  and  that  was  one 


of  the  first  times  when  Tito  fell  out  with 
the  Kremlin.  That  was  a  variation  from 
the  accepted  party  line  in  Moscow. 

The  Russians  do  not  want  any  union 
of  those  countries  at  all  because  that 
would  confront  them  with  a  strong  united 
area  which  could  resist  their  pressures 
much  more  readily  than  is  possible  now. 
Now  they  have  their  relations,  as  Sen¬ 
ators  know,  the  bilateral  agreements  the 
Russians  have  made,  I  think,  twenty-odd, 
with  each  country,  and  they  like  to  treat 
separately  with  each  country,  because 
then  Russia  exercises  its  great  power  on 
each  individual  country,  and  obviously 
that  puts  Russia  in  a  much  more  advan¬ 
tageous  position. 

I  think  we  should  clarify  our  attitude. 
Do  we  want  a  strong  union,  or  do  we 
not?  If  we  agree  with  the  Russians  that 
it  would  be  dangerous  to  our  future  econ¬ 
omy  to  build  up  a  strong  union,  we  should 
not  be  indulging  in  the  folly  of  an  ECA, 
but  should  cut  it  off  and  let  the  countries 
go  their  own  way.  Then  we  would  be 
in  a  much  stronger  position  to  go  over 
and  sell  what  we  produced.  At  least  we 
would  not  have  competitors.  Whatever 
they  got  they  would  have  to  buy  from 
us.  I  suppose  they  can  not  produce 
things  like  cotton  and  other  articles 
which  we  might  sell  to  them. 

I  assume  that  our  objective  is  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  strong  Europe,  and  the  only  way  I 
can  see  of  creating  a  strong  Europe  is  to 
have  one  unified  economically.  I  do  not 
think  we  should  dictate  the  union;  it 
should  grow  in  accordance  with  the  tastes 
of  the  countries.  But  I  do  not  think 
there  can  be  any  do,ubt  about  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  those  countries  economically  be¬ 
fore  the  war,  much  more  after  the  war. 
They  have  lost  the  foreign  investments 
which  they  relied  on  to  balance  their 
trade.  They  are  gone,  and  I  think  they 
are  gone  forever.  I  do  not  think  that  for 
50  years,  or  longer,  they  have  balanced 
tjjeir  actual  exports  and  imports  of  goods. 

The  British  had  very  large  foreign  in¬ 
vestments,  as  did  other  countries,  Bel¬ 
gium  and  France,  for  instance,  which 
balanced  their  trade.  But  now  they  have 
lost  them,  and  I  do  not  think  there  is  the 
slightest  chance  of  their  getting  a  bal¬ 
ance  of  their  payments.  So  I  wonder 
what  our  attitude  will  be  in  1952  when 
the  ECA  is  supposed  to  end.  If  we  fol¬ 
lowed  the  idea  we  now  entertain,  we 
would  keep  on  giving  these  countries  as¬ 
sistance,  whatever  it  took.  I  think  it 
would  be  a  very  poor  policy  to  assume  we 
would  permanently  support  them.  It 
would  be  much  better  to  have  them  man¬ 
ufacture  goods  or  raise  commodities  we 
could  use.  At  least  we  would  get  some 
goods  which  would  contribute  toward  our 
standard  of  living. 

I  do  not  see  any  end  to  what  we  are 
doing  unless  the  countries  are  made 
strong  economically,  and  to  me  that 
means  they  must  be  united.  I  do  not  see 
any  other  way. 

I  think  it  is  a  rather  interesting  co¬ 
incidence  that  Russia  opposes  a  federa¬ 
tion  so  violently.  I  think  that  is  one  of 
the  most  persuasive  reasons,  when  we 
see  Russia,  with  Lenin  in  power,  in  the 
twenties,  and  now  with  the  present  re¬ 
gime,  violently  opposing  a  union,  either 
of  the  western  countries  or  the  eastern 
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countries.  That  is  very  persuasive  to 
me  that  we  are  right. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  The  Senator  did  not 
understand,  did  he,  that  I  was  opposing 
a  European  union?  Did  he  not  under¬ 
stand  that  my  point  was  that  this  coun¬ 
try  has  the  business  of  attending  to  its 
own  affairs,  after  it  shall  have  contrib¬ 
uted  its  money  through  the  ECA,  and 
that  thereafter  it  has  no  function  to  go 
about  encouraging  and  giving  incentive 
agreements  and  premiums  to  European 
countries  to  form  either  political  or  eco¬ 
nomic  unions  which  we  may  think  they 
should  form?  The  Senator  did  not  un¬ 
derstand  I  was  opposing  a  union,  did  he? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  think  as 
little  about  the  money  as  the  Senator 
does.  It  seems  to  me  that  when  we 
raise  this  money  from  the  taxpayers  and 
give  it  away,  we  have  an  obligation  to  see 
that  it  is  spent  for  some  useful  and 
profitable  purpose.  It  does  not  seem  to 
me  we  should  take  the  money  of  the 
taxpayers  and  throw  it  away,  and  say, 
“We  do  not  care  what  you  do  with  it; 
whether  it  results  in  anything  good  or 
not  is  no  affair  of  ours.”  I  cannot  ac¬ 
cept  that  at  all.  There  is  a  very  deep 
obligation  on  us,  if  we  are  to  give  the 
money,  to  see  that  the  money  accom¬ 
plishes  something.  That  is  the  only  dif¬ 
ference  between  us. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  The  Senator  did  not 
understand  that  I  was  advocating  throw¬ 
ing  our  money  away,  did  he? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  very 
plainly  stated  we  should  have  no  concern 
with  what  they  do  about  it,  or  anything 
of  the  sort,  that  we  should  just  give 
them  the  money  and  then  leave  them 
alone,  and  should  not  be  concerned  with 
whether  they  had  a  union  or  not,  or 
whether  it  was  effective  or  not.  It  seems 
to  me  the  obligation  to  see  that  some¬ 
thing  beneficial  for  the  long-time  fu¬ 
ture  comes  out  of  it,  is  part  and  parcel 
of  the  undertaking. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Does  not  the  Sena¬ 
tor  understand  that  my  position  is  not 
at  all  hostile  to  the  continuance  of  the 
ECA  for  the  coming  2  years?  Does  he 
not  further  understand  that  my  point 
was  that  after  we  shall  have  completed 
this  particular  task  of  rehabilitation  it 
is  not  the  proper  function  of  our  Na¬ 
tion  to  go  over  to  Europe  and  by  pre¬ 
miums  or  incentives  seek  to  bring  about 
political  or  economic  unions  which  we 
think  proper  in  foreign  countries?  Does 
not  the  Senator  understand  that  to  be 
my  position? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  understand  the 
Senator’s  view.  I  just  simply  do  not 
agree  with  him. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  it  is  a  very 
shortsighted  view  that  we  should  not  do 
everything  we  can  within  reason  to  see 
that  the  program  is  a  success,  and  that 
it  results  in  a  strong  democratic  group 
of  nations  which  can,  I  think,  make  a 
more  profitable  and  a  more  prosperous 
world  economically,  and  a  more  secure 


world  from  the  point  of  view  of  war. 
The  ECA  is  one  aspect  of  the  same  prob¬ 
lem  with  which  the  Atlantic  Pact  is  con¬ 
cerned.  — 

I  understood  the  Senator  to  say  on 
Sunday  last  that  he  is  opposed  to  the 
Atlantic  Pact  also.  Well,  all  I  can  say 
is  that  I  disagree  with  the  Senator.  The 
Senator  is  quite  entitled  to  his  view.  But 
that  is  the  military  aspect  of  the  prob¬ 
lem.  The  matter  we  are  now  concerned 
with  Is  the  economic  aspect  of  it.  I  think 
there  is  a  political  aspect  in  order  to  make 
a  strong  western  world.  All  I-  can  say 
is  that  the  Senator  and  I  just  do  not 
agree,  and  that  is  perfectly  proper.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri  may  well  be  cor¬ 
rect,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  in  this 
program  the  least  we  can  do  is  to  en¬ 
courage  these  people  to  take  whatever 
steps  they  are  willing  to  take  that  will 
contribute  to  a  strong  Europe.  I  do  not 
know  any  better  way  to  express  the 
matter  than  that. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  one  further  question? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  The  Senator  men¬ 
tioned  my  statement  of  last  Sunday.  I 
assume  the  Senator  referred  to  my  state¬ 
ment  made  last  Sunday  afternoon  on  a 
radio  program?  * 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  from 
Missouri  told  me  what  I  just  said,  in  per¬ 
son.  I  did  not  have  to  rely  on  the  radio 
program.  The  Senator  told  it  to  me  di¬ 
rectly. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  What  I  said  to  the 
Senator  personally  is  entirely  consistent 
with  what  I  said  on  the  radio.  What  I 
said  was,  if  I  may  put  it  in  the  form  of  a 
question,  as  follows:  Does  not  the  Sena¬ 
tor  know  that  the  position  taken  by  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  is  that  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Missouri  is  endeavoring  to  keep 
his  mind  open,  and  to  hear  the  argu¬ 
ments,  to  hear  the  views  upon  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  Atlantic  Pact,  and  to  vote, 
when  the  time  to  vote  comes,  as  he  then 
thinks  proper?  Second,  however,  that 
if  the  Senator  from  Missouri  were  re¬ 
quired  to  vote  at  this  time  on  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  Pact  he  would,  as  he  has  twice  previ¬ 
ously  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
vote  “nay.”  The  Senator  understands 
that  to  be  the  position  of  the  Senator 
from  Missouri,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  congratulate 
the  Senator  from  Missouri.  He  always 
makes  his  position  very  clear,  and  that  is 
perfectly  proper.  I  am  not  quarreling 
with  that  position,  except  insofar  as  I 
just  do  not  subscribe  to  it.  It  is  a  case 
of  a  basic  difference  as  to  the  effect  of 
our  two  experiences  in  two  wars.  I  have 
the  feeling  about  Europe,  that  after  all, 
both  those  wars  were  generated  there 
among  these  quarreling  individual  na¬ 
tion-states,  and  we  had  to  get  into  them. 

If  I  could  forget  about  them  and  if  I 
thought  that  we  could,  by  having  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  them,  forward  the  cause 
of  peace,  I  would  join  the  Senator.  I 
simply  do  not  think  it  is  a  reasonable  at¬ 
titude  in  view  of  our  experience.  If  they 
have  another  war  I  think  we  will  have 
to  be  in  it.  I  think  if  they  remain  as  in¬ 
dividual  states,  as  they  now  are,  and  have 


been,  they  are  very  likely  to  have  a  war, 
either  among  themselves,  or  as  a  result 
of  Russian  attack.  After  all,  both  of 
these  former  wars  did  not  arise  from  at¬ 
tack  by  Russia.  They  were  generated  by 
the  frictions  of  these  little  countries 
themselves — that  is,  relatively  speaking 
little  countries.  So  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  frictions  which  arise  out  of 
these  nation-states,  without  Russia,  will 
generate  another  war,  and  if  we  build 
them  up  strong  enough  to  make  war,  and 
leave  them  there  in  the  same  state  they 
were  before,  I  see  no  reason  why  the  Sen¬ 
ator  would  doubt  that  they  are  very  likely 
to  have  war  again,  having  had  war  twice 
in  25  years. 

Even  if  there  were  not  this  great  dan¬ 
ger  of  Russia,  I  believe  that  once  they 
get  back  on  their  feet,  and  the  rivalry 
begins  all  over,  they  might  very  well  end 
up  in  another  war.  It  is  too  great  an  at¬ 
traction.  The  existence  of  these  small 
nations,  feeble  and  unable  to  defend 
themselves,  and  struggling  over  the  lim¬ 
ited  trade  there,  is  just  too  great  an  at¬ 
traction  to  an  ambitious  state,  whether 
it  be  Russia  or  Germany  to  fish  in  those 
troubled  waters.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  if  there  is  to  be  any  salvation 
to  Europe  itself,  or  to  ourselves  in  the 
sense  that  we  are  to  avoid  involvment 
in  another  war,  or  avoid  another  war, 
for  that  matter,  something  of  this  kind 
should  be  done. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  one  further  ques¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  The  Senator  has  been 
very  frank  and  very  honest,  as  he  always 
is  in  his  discussion.  May  I  ask  the  Sen¬ 
ator  a  question?  Does  he  think  it  is 
advisable  when  the  Atlantic  Pact  comes 
before  the  Senate  that  there  shall  be  the 
fullest  opportunity  for  investigation  and 
study  and  examination  by  every  Member 
of  the  Senate  of  that  pact  before  the 
Senate  shall  act  upon  ratification? 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  I  should  like  to  an¬ 
swer  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  if  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  will  permit. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  will  answer,  and 
then  I  shall  yield  for  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  to  answer. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  fullest  exam¬ 
ination,  under  the  usual  procedures  of 
the  Senate,  certainly  is  warranted.  Now, 
if  the  Senator  refers  to  the  suggestion 
which  he  made  that  every  Senator  be 
given  the  right  of  cross-examination  of 
every  witness,  to  me  that  is  a  wholly  un¬ 
realistic,  impossible  method  by  which  to 
proceed.  On  the  other  hand  I  should 
like  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri, 
because  I  assume  that  he  himself  is  in¬ 
terested  in  doing  some  questioning,  that 
I  would  be  in  favor  of  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  having  an  opportunity  to  ques¬ 
tion  any  specific  witnesses  for  a  reason¬ 
ably  limited  period.  I  do  not  think  that 
either  the  Senator  from  Missouri  or  any 
other  Senator  outside  the  committee 
should  be  turned  loose  without  restraint. 
But  if  he  has  a  request  which  he  should 
like  to  submit,  to  be  permitted  to  ask 
questions  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  or 
someone  else  for  a  reasonable  period,  I 
think  we  could  arrive  at  an  agreement. 
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When  I  say  “we”  I  mean  the  committee 
and  the  Senator.  I  would  have  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  such  a  request.  It  is  purely  a 
matter  of  holding  the  examination  to 
within  what  I  call  reasonable  bounds  as 
to  time. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  permit  another  question? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  May  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  first? 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  make  the  contribution, 
if  that  is  what  it  might  be  called,  that 
if  the  performance  in  the  last  2  weeks  is 
any  criterion  of  what  we  are  going  to 
face  when  the  Atlantic  Pact  comes  along, 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  need  have  no 
fears  or  apprehensions,  for  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  will  be  given  to  ventilating  every 
possible  aspect  of  that  treaty.  I  think 
the  Senator  is  needlessly  alarmed  about 
that  so  long  as  he  possesses  the 
strength — and  I  am  glad  he  has  it — to 
appear  here  daily  on  the  floor  and  to  at¬ 
tack  each  and  every  aspect  of  the  treaty 
or  the  matter  in  hand  that  he  thinks 
should  be  attacked.  I  make  that  not 
by  way  of  any  criticism  whatsoever. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  There  is  one  little 
Item  I  think  t'he  Senator  from  Missouri 
might  be  interested  in  which  illustrates 
the  kind  of  problem  confronting  Europe 
now  that  production  in  Europe  is  pick¬ 
ing  up,  I  read  an  AP  dispatch  from 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  dated  March  17, 
as  follows: 

Nearly  2,000,000  metric  tons  of  European 
coal  and  coke  will  find  no  market  In  the  sec¬ 
ond  quarter  of  1949  despite  a  continuing  fuel 
shortage,  the  United  Nations  Economic  Com¬ 
mission  for  Europe  said  today. 

Much  coal,  produced  mainly  in  Poland, 
Belgium,  and  the  United  Kingdom,  during 
April,  May,  and  June,  will  remain  unsold  be¬ 
cause  of  technical  difficulties  or  because  other 
European  countries  cannot  pay  for  it.  At 
the  same  time  the  United  States  will  be 
called  on  to  fill  coal  and  coke  deficits  in  west¬ 
ern  Europe  totaling  more  than  5,000,000 
metric  tons.  (The  metric  ton  is  2,204.6 
pounds.) 

Officials  of  the  Commission’s  coal  commit¬ 
tee,  which  allocates  coal  and  coke  to  Euro¬ 
pean  countries,  have  been  working  on  the 
problem  for  months.  Despite  their  efforts, 
the  apparent  surplus  for  the  second  quarter 
of  this  year  is  greater  than  at  any  time  since 
the  end  of  the  war  while  the  European  deficit, 
though  gradually  declining  as  Europe’s  pro¬ 
duction  increases,  is  estimated  at  5,220,000 
tons. 

That  illustrates  what  a  ridiculous  eco¬ 
nomic  situation  exists  over  there,  where 
currencies  are  not  convertible.  In  one 
little  country  there  is  a  surplus  of  coal 
which  they  would  like  to  sell,  but  in  the 
adjoining  country,  because  they  have 
none  of  the  currency  of  that  country, 
they  cannot  bTiy  it.  So  we  ship  it  from 
the  United  States  at  a  cost  of  $21  a  ton, 
$10  or  $11  more  expensive  because  of  the 
freight.  Yet  there  are  2,000,000  tons 
there  that  cannot  be  used. 

I  am  not  a  real  expert  on  these  matters, 
but  to  me  it  seems  a  little  silly  to  have 
that  sort  of  condition.  It  is  the  type  of 
thing  that  I  hope  we  can  solve  by  en¬ 
abling  those  countries  to  have  common 
currencies  and  abolish  barriers  to  the 
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free  movement  of  goods,  capital,  and 
persons. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  One  reason  for 
the  delay  in  accomplishing  the  economic 
union  instead  of  talking  about  it  is  that 
the  embers  of  nationalism  are  still  burn¬ 
ing  in  many  countries.  British  manu¬ 
facturers  and  workers  are  very  much  like 
American  manufacturers  and  workers  in 
their  reluctance  to  compete  with  goods 
from  abroad.  But  another  and  even 
more  important  reason  is  that  nations 
willing  to  take  the  risks  of  economic 
union  do  not  have  the  financial  means  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  the  initial  dislocations 
that  will  be  caused  when  customs  unions 
or  convertibility  of  currencies  first  take 
effect.  For  example,  I  am  informed  that 
in  the  opinion  of  European  financial  ex¬ 
perts  the /initial  impact  of  absolute  con¬ 
vertibility  of  currency  between  Belgium 
and  the  Netherlands  would  result  in  im¬ 
mediate  Dutch  purchases  from  Belgium 
amounting  to  perhaps  $100,000,000.  This 
immediate  strain  on  the  Benelux  finan¬ 
cial  structure  is  more  than  the  countries 
concerned  can  support,  and  the  date  for 
putting  convertibility  into  effect  has 
therefore  been  put  off. 

Similarly,  there  have  been  recent  re¬ 
ports  that  the  Benelux  nations  are 
thinking  of  extending  their  proposed 
economic  union  by  inviting  France  and 
Italy  to  participate.  The  Scandinavian 
nations  are  discussing  similar  arrange¬ 
ments.  In  each  case  one  of  the  major 
difficulties  will  be  to  find  the  financing 
needed  to  meet  the  initial  impact  of 
union.  After  the  initial  impact  has  been 
withstood  those  nations  should  be  able 
to  carry  the  rest  of  the  program  by 
themselves  and  to  share  in  the  great 
benefits  that  economic  union  is  bound  to 
produce  in  Europe,  as  it  has  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  field  in  which  I 
believe  the  Economic  Cooperation  Ad¬ 
ministration  can  and  should  play  a  part. 
Because  the  European  nations  willing  to 
try  economic  union  cannot  withstand 
the  initial  financial  impact  of  measures 
such  as  customs  unions  and  currency 
convertibility,  ECA  is  spending  addition¬ 
al  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  every 
year  to  finance  the  economic  isolation  of 
these  countries. 

How  much  better  it  would  be  if  ECA 
used  at  least  a  part  of  its  funds  to  help 
those  European  nations  who  are  willing 
'  to  help  themselves  by  financing  the  ini¬ 
tial  impact  of  currency  convertibility 
and  customs  unions  for  the  countries 
which  are  willing  to  risk  them.  In  my 
opinion,  such  a  program  would  be  a  ma¬ 
jor  contribution  to  the  achievement  of 
economic  recovery  in  Europe. 

The  possibilities  inherent  in  such  an 
ECA  incentive  policy  are  tremendous. 
For  example,  with  the  chance  of  obtain¬ 
ing  additional  ECA  assistance  needed  to 
make  the  program  work,  the  Scandi¬ 
navian  nations  might  be  encouraged  to 
conclude  their  current  discussions  by 
.forming  a  customs  union  and  adopting 
free  convertibility  of  currency,  and 
France  and  Italy  might  in  time  do  like¬ 
wise.  Once  these  combined  trading  areas 
have  been  formed  and  have  developed 


some  working  experience,  the  possibilities 
of  merging  two  or  more  combined  trad¬ 
ing  areas  into  larger  trading  areas  and 
eventually  into  a  jingle  European  trad¬ 
ing  area  will  be  enormously  increased. 

Such  an  ECA  incentive  program  might 
substantially  alter  the  present  distribu¬ 
tion  of  ECA  allocations  among  the  par¬ 
ticipating  countries,  but  any  such  shift 
could  only  be  a  healthy  one.  Moreover, 
it  is  far  more  likely  that  after  a  brief 
period  the  shift  would  cancel  itself  out 
because  each  country  would  necessarily 
have  to  take  those  measures  toward  the 
single  trading  area  necessary  to  increase 
or  restore  its  own  allocation.  The  can¬ 
cellation  of  shifts  along  these  lines  will 
be  far  from  negative  in  effect.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  likely  that  the  present 
number  of  dollars  allocated  to  each  na¬ 
tion  would  be  many  times  more  effective 
and  useful  once  all  nations  had  taken 
concrete  steps  toward  economic  union. 
When  and  if  this  development  should 
come  to  pass,  it  will  follow  that  less  dol¬ 
lars,  rather  than  more,  will  be  needed  by 
Europe  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  President,  we  Lave  heard  much 
about  Europe’s  balance-of -payments 
deficit  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  I  do 
not  wish  to  minimize  that  deficit,  and  I 
agree  that  Marshall-plan  funds  must  be 
used  to  eliminate  it.  But  I  do  not  think 
we  should  ignore  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  Europe’s  deficit  versus  the  rest  of 
the  world  and  the  unnecessary  and 
wasteful  balance-of-payments  problems 
that  have  arisen  in  Europe  itself  because 
of  the  policies  of  economic  isolation 
practiced  by  many  European  nations 
and  the  lack  of  any  sustained  drive  to¬ 
ward  economic  union.  If  Europe  were  a 
single  trading  area — as  the  United  States 
is  a  single  trading  area — that  fact  alone 
would  probably  increase  Europe’s  pro¬ 
ductivity  so  much  that  its  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  would  be  reduced  by  half. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  heard  much 
talk  about  pouring  our  money  down 
European  rat  holes.  I  do  not  believe 
such  talk,  and  I  believe  that  we  are  using 
our  money  in  Europe  for  a  very  good 
purpose.  But  I  am  not  convinced  that 
we  are  using  our  money  as  efficiently  as 
we  might.  I  am  not  convinced  that  we 
are  doing  enough  to  assist  and  encour¬ 
age  the  measures  for  economic  union 
which  all  countries  talk  about  and  which 
most  countries  hesitate  to  put  into  effect. 
The  only  way  to  begin  is  to  begin.  Let 
us  experiment  with  a  small  part,  say,  5 
percent  of  the  authorized  ECA  appro¬ 
priation.  Let  us  use  this  5  percent  to 
help  European  nations  who  are  willing 
to  take  a  chance — those  who  are  willing 
to  risk  the  temporary  dislocation  of  eco¬ 
nomic  union  in  order  to  obtain  its  long- 
range  benefits.  Let  us  help  those  who 
are  courageous  enough\o  start  walking 
now  along  the  road  which  this  Congress 
believes  is  the  only  true  road  to  recov¬ 
ery — the  road  toward  the  unification  of 
Europe. 

I  say  that  in  view  of  the  amendment 
which  has  already  been  approved  by  the 
committee. 

Mr.  President,  in  line  with  the  sugges¬ 
tion  made  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
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Michigan,  I  should  like  to  modify  my 
amendment  to  read  as  follows: 

(c)  Section  114  (c)  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
“The  Administrator  is  authorized  and  di¬ 
rected  to  set  aside  a  portion  of  the  funds 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  when 
deemed  practicable  by  the  Administrator, 
and  to  make  additional  allocations  out  of 
such  fund  to  finance  the  transfer  of  com¬ 
modities  and  services  required  to  carry  out 
specific  measures  of  mutual  assistance  taken 
by  two  or  more  participating  countries  look¬ 
ing  toward  the  closer  economic  cooperation 
of  such  countries.” 

Mr.  President,  I  intend  to  yield  the 
floor  very  soon.  I  simply  wish  to  clarify 
the  language. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ar¬ 
kansas  LMr.  Fulbright]  as  modified. 

Mr.  MAYBANK  and  Mr.  LODGE  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  South  Carolina  is  recognized, 
inasmuch  as  he  first  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum-,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  quorum  having  been  suggested, 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  point  out  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  that  for  several  hours  I  have  been 
trying  to  obtain  the  floor. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Then,  Mr.  President, 
in  justice  to  the  Senator  from  Massachu¬ 
setts,  I  withdraw  the  suggestion  of  the 
absence  of  a  quorum,  if  he  desires  me  to 
do  so.  I  wish  to  point  out,  however,  that 
there  are  only  a  handful  of  Senators  on 
the  floor  at  this  time.  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright)  has  raised 
some  very  important  questions  and  I 
know  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
will  do  likewise.  Therefore,  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  because 
although  it  is  now  only  7:3fPp.  m.,  there 
are  only  a  handful  of  Senators  to  listen 
to  the  debate.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum  only  in  justice  to  the  Senator 
from  Masachusetts,  of  course. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  very 
courteous  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  and  I  appreciate  it.  But  I  have 
very  little  pride  of  authorship  in  any¬ 
thing  I  shall  say.  I  have  been  waiting 
for  such  a  long  time  to  obtain  recogni¬ 
tion,  that  I  do  not  ask  for  a  quorum  call. 
However,  I  appreciate  the  courtesy  of  the 
Senator  from  California  in  suggesting  it. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  My  only  purpose  in 
suggesting  the  absence  of  a  quorum  was 
to  have  a  larger  attendance  of  Senators 
to  hear  the  remarks  of  the  Senator,  be¬ 
cause  at  the  present  time,  at  7:30  in  the 
evening,  there  are  only  a  few  Senators 
on  the  floor.  However,  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  Masachusetts  desires 
that  I  do  so,  I  withdraw  the  suggestion 
of  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  South  Carolina  withdraws  his 
suggestion. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
very  courteous  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  and  I  appreciate  his  kindness. 

I  shall  make  only  a  few  remarks  about 


this  matter.  If  other  Senators  are  in¬ 
terested,  I  imagine  that  they  will  enter 
the  Chamber  and  will  hear  me.  But  I 
do  not  wish  to  disturb  any  of  them. 

Mr.  President,  although  I  disagree 
with  what  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
is  proposing,  I  wish  to  begin  by  com¬ 
mending  him  for  the  zeal  with  which  he 
has  for  years  been  propagating  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  an  integrated  Europe.  I  re¬ 
member  the  Fulbright  resolution,  of 
which  he  was  the  author  in  the  House 
of  Representatives;  and  I  think  he  has 
had  a  stimulating  and  educational  effect 
on  public  opinion. 

I  regard  him  as  quite  a  master  in  the 
use  of  words  and  the  fact  that  he  has 
been  unable  to  find  words  to  express 
what  he  wishes  to  do  in  this  instance,  is 
to  me  a  strongfindication  of  the  fact  that 
^his  amendment  really  lacks  substantial 
merit. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  says  there 
are  two  classes  of  people  or  two  schools 
of  thought  in  the  United  States,  insofar 
as  this  amendment  is  concerned:  First, 
those  who  are  opposed  to  an  integrated 
Europe  because  they  are  afraid  of  com¬ 
mercial  competition,  and  wish  to  con¬ 
tinue  with  a  so-called  “Balkanized”  Eu¬ 
rope;  and,  second,  the  group  of  people, 
such  as  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  who 
favor  an  integrated  Europe.  However,  I 
suggest  that  there  is  a  third  category, 
namely,  those  who  favor  an  integrated 
Europe,  but  oppose  the  method  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  for 
achieving  it.  That  is  the  group  to  which 
I  belong. 

Mr.  President,  I  favor  his  objectives, 
I  think  it  would  be  a  wonderful  thing  if 
we  were  to  see  an  integrated  Europe  in 
which  the  standard  of  living  was  higher, 
in  which  the  capacity  to  resist  military 
aggression  '  was  greater,  .which  would 
mean  that  the  world  no  longer  confront¬ 
ed  a  power-politics  division  between  two 
great  powers,  such  as  we  see  today.  Then 
there  would  be  a  world  in  which  we 
would  have  what  is  called  a  third  force, 
a  European  complex  in  which  there 
would  be  some  degree  of  economic,  mili¬ 
tary,  and  political  unification.  In  fact, 
I  go  even  further;  I  think  it  would  be 
a  crying  shame  if  the  Mr  -shall  plan  came 
to  an  end  and  found  Europe  still  the 
same  old  row  of  tenement  houses  and 
fire-traps  which  have  been  there  in  the 
past  and  have  been  the  immediate  cause 
of  two  world  conflagrations. 

As  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and 
as  a  Senator,  I  favor  the  unification  of 
Europe,  and  I  never  lose  a  chance  to  agi¬ 
tate  for  -it.  I  have  tried  to  encourage 
our  own  officials  to  do  what  they  could, 
through  the  power  of  personal  influence 
and  suggestion,  to  encourage  it;  and 
many  times  I  have  said  to  some  of  the 
people  of  Europe  that  if  they  do  not 
make  some  real  progress  toward  achiev¬ 
ing  a  unified  Europe,  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
will  have  a  strong  sense  of  disillusion¬ 
ment  and  will  feel  that  one  of  the  fun¬ 
damental  underlying  purposes  of  this 
whole  project  will  have  failed  of  realiza¬ 
tion. 

The  present  law  on  this  subject  has 
some  good  things  to  say  about  economic 
cooperation  in  Europe;  and  now  we  are 


proposing  to  amend  the  law,  by  means  of 
this  bill,  as  shown  in  line  6,  on  page  1, 
where  we  would  add  the  words  “to  en¬ 
courage  the  unification  of  Europe.”  Also 
something  has  been  accomplished  toward 
unification,  although  not  as  much  as  we 
would  hope  for.  However,  the  Office  of 
European  Economic  Cooperation  has 
made  some  progress;  it  has  taken  some 
steps  which,  although  very  small  when 
viewed  from  the  United  States,  neverthe¬ 
less  are  quite  significant  when  viewed 
from  the  European  standpoint.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  until  the  Office  of  European  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  was  set  up,  it  was 
practically  impossible  for  a  truck  load 
of  merchandise  to  go  from  Holland  to 
Italy  without  being  completely  unloaded 
and  then  reloaded  at  every  frontier. 
But  after  a  tremendous  amount  of  pull¬ 
ing  and  hauling,  the  Office  of  European. 
Economic  Cooperation  has  ended  that 
practice,  and  now  a  loaded  truck  can  be 
sent  from  Holland  to  Italy  without  hav¬ 
ing  to  be  unloaded  and  reloaded  at  the 
frontiers ;  now  it  can  traverse  that  route 
in  much  the  same  way  that  we  can  send 
a  truck  from  Boston  to  Philadelphia. 
That  may  not  seem  like  a  great  deal  to  us, 
but  it  is  a  great  deal  over  there. 

I  think  the  progress  which  has  been 
made  has  been  disappointing,  and  I  hope 
they  do  much  better.  I  certainly  do  not 
wish  the  refusal  of  the  Senate  to  adopt 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  to  be  interpreted  in  any  way 
as  an  indication  on  our  part  that  we 
would  not  welcome  the  unification  of 
Europe.  If  we  do  reject  the  amend¬ 
ment — and  I  hope  we  do — it  must  be 
understood  that  we  do  so,  not  because 
we  disapprove  of  its  purpose,  but  because 
we  think  the  method  it  proposes  is  not 
what  it  should  be — and  would  defeat  its 
stated  purpose. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Hoffman  is  deeply 
impressed  with  the  desirability  of  Euro¬ 
pean  integration.  I  deny  the  accuracy 
of  the  description  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  that  the  program  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  is  “financing  economic  isola¬ 
tion,"  to  quote  his  words.  I  think  that 
is  a  totally  erroneous  description.  I 
think  as  much  encouragement  as  can 
be  given  is  given  by  the  language  of  the 
law.  But,  Mr.  President,  there  are  some 
things  which  it  is  just  as  well  not  to  spell 
out.  There  are  some  things  by  which 
we  stand  to  lose  more  than  we  stand  to 
gain  if  we  begin  to  spell  them  out.  If 
we  say  that  we  desire  to  set  up  a  premium 
to  be  paid  as  a  reward  for  union,  then  I 
think  we  lay  ourselves  open  to  the  charge 
that  we  are  trying  to  buy  unification; 
that  Uncle  Sam,  or  Uncle  Shylock,  or 
whatever  the  Communists  choose  to  call 
us,  is  simply  going  into  £he  market  and 
is  crudely  putting  down  the  almighty 
dollar,  to  get  these  people  together. 

Mr.  President,  if  history  teaches  us 
anything,  it  teaches  us  that  attempts  to 
unify  Europe  by  external  compulsion 
have  never  worked.  We  can  go  back  in 
history  as  far  as  the  time  of  Atilla,  the 
Hun;  or  Genghis  Khan;  or  Charle¬ 
magne;  or  Napoleon;  or  Hitler,  and 
doubtless  there  are  a  great  many  more 
like  them — those  who  have  tried  to  unify 
Europe  by  external  compulsion.  But  it 
simply  has  not  worked.  Such  unifies- 
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tlon  must  be  a  process  of  growth;  it  must 
come  from  over  there.  Slow  as  it  is — • 
and  we  can  say  we  think  it  is  terribly 
slow,  and  that  we  are  disappointed  in 
the  progress — yet  I  think  we  would  de¬ 
feat  our  own  purpose  if  we  were  to  un¬ 
dertake  to  write  into  this  law  a  premium 
for  unification.  In  my  judgment,  such 
a  procedure  on  our  part  would  play  di¬ 
rectly  into  the  hands  of  the  Communists. 
It  is  not  hard  for  us  to  imagine  tha“line” 
the  Communists  would  adopt  if  we  were 
to  embark  upon  such  a  policy.  It  would 
look  like  bribery.  They  would  make  it 
look  like  an  exercise  of  improper  influ¬ 
ence. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  and 
not  because  I  am  not  in  favor  of  Euro¬ 
pean  unification — which  I  am — but  be¬ 
cause  I  think  the  amendment  will  de¬ 
feat  its  own  purpose,  I  have  risen  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
say  just  a  word,  I  feel  about  this  mat¬ 
ter  largely  as  the  way  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  has  just  expressed  him¬ 
self.  I  should  like  to  add  however,  I 
seem  to  sense  that  there  is  altogether 
too  much  disillusionment  about  whiat 
may  become  possible  through  the  United 
Nations.  It  is  a  name  so  little  men¬ 
tioned,  and  so  seldom  mentioned  -with 
favor,  that  sometimes  I  suppose  it  is 
shocking  for  one  to  say  that  he  still  re¬ 
lies  upon  it  with  considerable  faith.  But 
I  had  certainly  been  one  of  those  to  hope 
that  the  United  Nations  might  be  a  home 
where  all  nations  and  peoples  might  find 
happy  residence  and  accord.  I  have  not 
abandoned  that  hope  yet.  We  had  in 
the  United  Nations  organization  the  in¬ 
strument  by  which  peoples  might  be 
brought  together  more  closely  econom¬ 
ically,  culturally,  politically,  and  spirit¬ 
ually.  When  I  say  the  United  Nations, 
I  mean  the  organization  and  its  sub¬ 
sidiary  and  affiliated  associations  and  in¬ 
strumentalities. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  when 
we  speak  of  social  and  economic  co¬ 
operation,  that  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  is  a  medium  through  which  both 
those  aspirations  might  well  be  achieved. 
Certainly  through  the  instrumentalities 
and  subsidiary  associations  of  the  United 
Nations  it  is  possible  to  lower  trade  bar¬ 
riers,  to  stabilize  currencies  and  even  to 
make  them  convertible,  to  make  pos¬ 
sible  the  free  interchange  of  goods  and 
services  and  travel,  and  to  bring  great 
nations  and  hosts  of  people  together  into 
such  intimacy  and  harmony  that  they 
Can  truly  belaid  to  be  living  in  union 
one  with  another.  But,  Mr.  President, 
the  idea  that  there  must  be  some  kind 
of  amalgamation  of  the  several  nations 
into  some  sort  of  entity  seems  to  me  to 
be  more  than  we  have  any  reason  to  ex¬ 
pect. 

I  recall  the  dramatic  gesture  Prime 
Minister  Churchill  made  to  France  on 
the  verge  of  France’s  fall,  when  he  of¬ 
fered  to  the  French  Republic  actual 
Union  with  the  United  Kingdom.  I  sup¬ 
pose  that  is  the  kind  of  union  which 
some  of  the  advocates  of  union  have  in 
mind.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  that 
kind  of  union  is  the  thing  that  we  may  ex¬ 
pect  in  the  future.  I  have  heard  it  sug¬ 
gested  that  there  should  be  a  union  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  When  I 


recall  the  difficulty  our  friends,  the 
Canadians,  have  had  in  having  a  per¬ 
fect  union  of  some  of  the  divergent  ele¬ 
ments  of  Canada  itself,  I  have  not 
thought  the  situation  could  be  made  any 
more  perfect  by  adding  us  to  the  number, 
or  them  to  us. 

I  am  willing  to  go  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance  in  the  admission  of  new  States  into 
the  Union,  although,  the  further  afield 
we  go,  the  greater  the  difficulties  and 
problems  encountered,  when  there  is  a 
lack  of  geographic  propinquity,  continu¬ 
ity,  proximity,  or  contiguousness.  Then, 
when  there  are  different  backgrounds 
and  other  conditions,  it  makes  actual 
union  a  little  more  difficult  than  might 
appear  upon  the  surface. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  for  Europe  to  have  the  kind 
of  union  we  have;  I  mean  the  sort  of 
union  that  would  make  one  nation  out 
of  them  all,  or  out  of  more  than  one  of 
them. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Excuse  me,  please.  It 
might  be  that  would  be  giving  up  some¬ 
thing  that  might  be  worth  preserving, 
and  I  foresee  it  is  unlikely  that  in  the 
predictable  future  the  whole  number  can 
become  a  single  political  entity — or  per¬ 
haps  any  more  than  one — able  and  will¬ 
ing  to  merge  their  distinct  features  into 
a  single  political  organism.  I  now  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
does  the  Senator  feel  that  the  Benelux 
movement  is  a  bad  thing? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  On  the  contrary,  I 
think  it  is  an  excellent  thing.  But  it  is 
the  kind  of  thing  I  foresee  as  the  course 
of  the  future  rather  than  breaking  down 
the  lines  that  demark  the  boundaries  of 
a  country,  breaking  down  the  unity  of 
nationality  which  they  possess,  and  try¬ 
ing  to  telescope  several  peoples  in  several 
countries  into  a  single  nation.  Perhaps 
I  am  in  error,  but  I  had  not  understood 
that  the  *  Benelux  association  makes 
those  countries  a  single  nation.  Am  I 
in  error  in  that  surmise? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No;  but  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  amendment — I  do  not  know 
whether  the  Senator  was  here  when  it 
was  presented - 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Yes,  I  heard  a  good  deal 
of  the  debate. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  to  assist  specifically  two 
of  the  principal  countries.  There  is 
not  much  difficulty  with  Luxemburg, 
but  it  is  to  assist  Belgium  and  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  for  example,  to  achieve  the  ob¬ 
jective  of  Benelux  a  little  more  quickly 
and  easier.  They  have  already  under¬ 
taken  it.  That  is  the  only  purpose  of 
the  amendment.  The  amendment  very 
carefully  is  not  advocating  political 
unity.  I  have  another  amendment  that 
pertains  to  that.  The  Italians  and 
French  are  undertaking  a  very  similar 
trek  • 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Yes;  I  heard  the  Sena¬ 
tor  give  the  illustration  relative  to  the 
automobile  companies. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  purpose  is  to 
help  them.  If  we  are  opposed  to  it,  that 
is  one  thing.  If  we  are  in  favor  of  it 
and  think  it  is  a  beneficial  thing,  that 
is  another.  A  part  of  the  money,  as  de¬ 


termined  by  the  Administrator,  can  help 
them  solve  certain  of  their  problems  in 
that  connection.  That  is  all  in  the  world 
the  amendment  proposes. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  two  distinct  things.  One  is  the  idea 
of  unity  and  union,  about  which  I  have 
heard  a  great  deal,  and  to  which  I  was 
addressing  myself.  The  other  is  the 
amendment.  I  am  perfectly  agreeable  to 
the  modified  amendment,  because  I  do 
not  think  it  proposes  to  do  anything,  or 
to  authorize  the  Administrator  to  do 
anything  that  could  not  have  been  done 
without  it.  I  do  not  know  of  any  new 
power  or  authority  it  gives  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  that  he  did  not  possess  or  could 
not  have  exercised  without  it.  However, 
if  the  Senator  thinks  it  clarifies  the 
authority  of  the  Administrator  a  little 
bit,  or  puts  a  little  further  emphasis 
upon  the  purpose,  I  certainly  see  no  ob¬ 
jection,  because  what  is  in  the  amend¬ 
ment  is  obviously  what  we  are  trying  to 
achieve 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  stated  practically 
what  the  Senator  from  Florida  had  said, 
in  the  beginning  of  my  remarks.  I  think 
the  Administrator  has  authority  to  do  it, 
but  I  think  he  has  not  done  it  at  all. 
That  may  be  due  to  his  interpretation  of 
the  objective.  The  amendment  contains 
rather  a  statement  of  policy  than  any¬ 
thing  else,  that  this  is  the  sort  of  thing 
we  would  like  to  see  done,  and  we  au¬ 
thorize  him  to  do  it.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator,  he  may  do  it  now,  if  he  wants 
to;  but  I  know  of  no  instance  of  his 
attempting  to  do  it. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  want-' 
to  see  the  greatest  possible  cooperation 
among  the  participating  countries.  That 
is  what  we  made  a  condition  of  the  ECA 
plan  when  it  was  initiated.  We  said  they 
not  only  had  to  do  all  they  could  to  help 
themselves,  but  they  had  to  work  coop¬ 
eratively  with  one  another.  It  is  mar¬ 
velous  the  cooperation  they  have 
achieved  in  working  out  and  blending 
their  needs  and  submerging  their  differ¬ 
ences  and  in  presenting  their  requests, 
which  have  had  such  harmony  and  ac¬ 
cord,  as  the  requests  exhibited. 

I  am  in  favor  of  that  to  the  limit.  But, 
Mr.  President,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
I  do  not  want  to  be  associated  with  any 
declaration  of  policy  that  seems  to  con¬ 
template  more  than  the  most  intimate 
cooperation,  the  most  cordial  and  sensi¬ 
ble  working  together  of  those  nations  and 
peoples.  I  do  not  myself  want  to  be  as¬ 
sociated  with  any  sentiment — and  there 
is  a  good  bit  of  it  in  the  country,  and 
some  in  the  Congress — that  seems  to  be 
pressing  upon  Europe  in  an  effort  to 
squeeze  it  into  a  compact  single  entity. 
I  am  not  in  favor  of  that.  That  is  the 
reason  I  felt  that  if  the  amendment 
should  be  adopted,  it  might  be  well  for 
those  who  care  to  do  so  to  express  them¬ 
selves  as  clearly  as  might  be  possible. 

I  think  the  ECA  has  achieved  wonders 
in  bringing  together  the  nations  of  west¬ 
ern  Europe  into  cooperation  one  with 
another,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  when 
ECA  comes  to  an  end  they  will  continue 
to  cooperate,  because  they  will  see  what' 
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a  valuable  lesson  they  have  learned  by 
such  cooperation.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  asked  when  the  hearings  were  in  prog¬ 
ress,  “Is  it  not  to  be  hoped  that  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  cooperation  which  Europe  has 
set  under  the  ECA  may  move  all  the 
nations  and  peoples  of  the  world  into 
some  similar  cooperation  in  the  vast  in¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  Nations  itself?” 
I  still  look  forward  to  that;  but  I  do 
not  want  to  be  understood  as  trying  to 
coerce  or  to  telescope  all  these  nations 
into  one  by  any  sort  of  pressure  from 
this  country. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Does  the  Senator 
agree  with  me  that  probably  the  incen¬ 
tive  to  get  together  as  one  group  and  to 
work  as  one  group  must  come  from 
within,  rather  than  from  any  reward 
from  the  outside? 

•  Mr.  PEPPER.  I  think  that  is  the  only 
way  it  can  be  done  upon  a  satisfactory 
bsisis. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  In  other  words,' ‘vif 
their  necessity  is  so  great  that  they  can¬ 
not  do  business,  in  producing  coal,  for 
instance,  the  necessity  itself  will  force 
them  to  get  together  and  will  hold  them 
together  better  than  will  any  financial 
reward  we  might  offer  them  in  the  way 
of  an  incentive.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  The  Senator  is  entirely 
correct.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  econ¬ 
omy  of  the  earth — not  merely  the  econ¬ 
omy  of  a  few  nations — has  taken  on  a 
singleness  of  pattern,  so  that  there  is 
no  part  of  the  globe  which  can  live  and 
progress  distinct  and  severed  from  the 
rest  of  the  globe.  Even  America  cannot 
be  prosperous  unless  our  economy  is  a 
part  of  a  prosperous  world  pattern.  So 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  inevitable  and 
remorseless  pressure  of  circumstances  is 
forcing  a  sort  of  unity  between  many  re¬ 
gions  and  among  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  That  is  what  I  hope  will  show 
itself  in  the  United  Nations  organiza¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
it  was  the  force  of  necessity  which 
brought  together,  the  13  colonies,  rather 
than  the  hope  of  any  reward? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  have  no  doubt  about 
that. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Necessity  brought 
them  together  so  they  could  live  and 
maintain  themselves. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  have  no  doubt  about 
that  at  all. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  refer  to  the  point  which 
the  Senator  from  Utah  made.  In  the 
case  of  the  original  states  there  was  no 
outside  entity  removing  the  necessity. 
One  thing  the  Senator  ought  to  con¬ 
sider,  I  think,  is  the  fact  that  we  are 
supplying,  through  ECA,  many  of  the 
necessities,  and  paying  the  deficits  of 
some  nations.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Utah  heard  the  statement  I  made  a 
moment  ago  regarding  surplus  coal  in 
Europe.  Because  those  countries  lack 
exchange,  we  are  sending  coal  over  there, 
although  there  is,  in  some  countries, 


more  than  they  can  use.  We  are  remov¬ 
ing  the  necessity  to  which  the  Senator 
has  referred.  If  those  nations  do  not 
do  any  more  in  the  next  year  than  they 
have  done,  I  do  not  intend  to  vote  for  an 
extension  of  ECA,  because,  instead  of 
uniting,  they  are  building  up  their  na¬ 
tional  economies  as  Individual  and  sepa¬ 
rate  nations.  I  think  the  Senator’s  idea 
that  necessity  will  do  the  job  is  a  very 
good  one,  although  our  program  is  not 
encouraging  that  very  natural  motive  to 
play  its  part. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  that  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  in  his  observation,  that  prob¬ 
ably  what  we  are  doing  in  furnishing 
them  coal  from  the  United  States,  when 
they  have  coal,  is  taking  away  the  neces¬ 
sity  which  would  force  them  to  get  to¬ 
gether  so  that  they  would  get  the  coal 
for  themselves.  I  am  wondering  if,  in 
the  administration  of  ECA,  our  Adminis¬ 
trator  should  take  that  into  considera¬ 
tion  and  say,  “You  are  producing  more 
coal  than  you  have  markets  for.  Do  not 
depend  entirely  on  us.” 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  what  I  have 
been  talking  about.  Countries  must  have 
the  currency  with  which  to  purchase  it, 
or  else  we  must  give  it  to  them. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Can  they  not  agree  on 
their  currency? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  They  have.  The 
purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to  enable 
them  to  do  that  very  thing.  It  requires 
more  than  an  agreement  out  of  thin  air. 
They  have  got  to  accomplish  it  by  actual 
economic  adjustments  in  their  economy. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  FULBRIGH*!.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  am  very  much  in 
the  position  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  MillikinL  Will  the  Senator  point 
out  in  a  practical  way  how  his  amend¬ 
ment  will  bring  about  the  desired  condi¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  know  how 
to  be  any  more  practical  than  to  say,  as 
an  example,  that  the  Netherlands  and 
Belgium  have  agreed  to  work  toward  an 
economic  union. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Have  they  adopted  a 
common  currency? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  What  is  to  prevent 
their  doing  that?  We  are  not  stopping 
them,  are  we? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  tried  to  make 
that  clear.  I  hate  to  delay  the  Senate 
any  longer.  There  are  great  difficulties 
in  making  a  currency  convertible  or  in 
making  a  common  currency.  There 
would  be  very  great  dislocation,  for  the 
reason  that  the  currency  in  Holland  is  a 
very  weak  currency,  supported  by  do¬ 
mestic  requirements,  rationing,  and  so 
forth.  Their  currency  does  not  have  a 
value  to  it,  such  as  our  currency  has,  or 
as  has  th^Belgian  franc.  If  it  were  said 
tomorrow  that  the  currency  was  con¬ 
vertible,  there  would  be  an  immediate 
demand  for  the  products  of  Belgium.  It 
has  been  estimated  by  quite  good  au¬ 
thority  that  it  would  amount  to  $100,- 
000,000.  That  is  an  estimate,  but  there 
would  be  a  very  great  demand  upon  the 
Belgian  economy  which  it  could  not 
stand. 


The  only  purpose  of  my  amendment  is 
to  enable  them  to  stand  it.  I  mean  that 
if  the  Netherlands  were  given  the  right 
to  do  so,  it  would  purchase  all  kinds  of 
goods  which  are  not  obtainable  in  Hol¬ 
land.  That  is  what  it  would  amount  to. 
It  would  put  a  great  strain  upon  the 
Belgian  economy.  It  would  mean  that 
Belgium  alone  would  practically  guaran¬ 
tee  the  currency  of  the  Netherlands  and 
her  balance  of  payments.  It  seems  to 
me  to  be  just  as  legitimate  and  proper 
an  objective  for  us  to  use  the  funds  which 
we  are  going  to  spend  any  way.  My 
amendment  does  not  require  any  addi¬ 
tional  funds,  merely  the  funds  we  al¬ 
ready  have.  Instead  of  building  new 
plants  in  Norway  and  new  textile  facto¬ 
ries  in  Great  Britain,  we  say,  “You  are 
already  in  the  process  of  doing  this.” 
What  we  do  m  that  case  is  to  give  more 
money  to  Belgium  to  enable  her  to  fur¬ 
nish  products  to  the  Netherlands  so  she 
can  absorb  the  shock  of  the  demand  upon 
her  economy.  It  is  believed  that  once 
that  initial  demand  for  durable  goods  is 
satisfied,  a  sort  of  saturation  point  will 
be  reached,  just  as  in  our  own  economy, 
in  many  lines.  The  currency  should  re¬ 
main  convertible,  because  their  econo¬ 
mies  are  more  or  less  complementary. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  As  I  understand,  the 
Senator  would  make  the  currencies  con¬ 
vertible  through  the  use  of  United  States 
dollars.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  What  we  do  in 
that  case  is  to  reimburse  the  Belgians 
for  the  demands  by  the  Dutch,  whose 
currency  is  not  worth  what  the  Belgian 
currency  is. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  That  is  practically 
what  I  said  a  moment  ago,  that  we  would 
make  our  currency  the  common  cur¬ 
rency  between  them. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  Is  another 
way  to  put  it,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  is 
a  much  more  beneficial  way  than  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  build  these  plants  in  each  coun¬ 
try.  It  is  not  a  question  of  “you  do  this 
or  nothing  at  all.”  It  is  merely  a  shift¬ 
ing  from  one  activity  they  are  now  pur¬ 
suing  to  this  one.  If  this  called  for  an 
additional  appropriation,  or  was  a  case 
of  our  projecting  ourselves  into  a  situa¬ 
tion  we  were  not  now  in,  it  would  be  an 
entirely  different  thing.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  would  ever  think  of  bringing  it  up 
in  that  case.  But  all  we  are  doing  is 
shifting  from  the  program  which  calls 
for  building  all  sorts  of  industrial  under¬ 
takings.  They  even  are  contemplating 
the  electrification  of  all  railroads  in 
Europe,  assuming  this  program  goes 
through. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  under  ECA? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Certainly.  That 
was  in  the  report.  They  have  not  done 
it  yet,  but  it  was  intimated  in  one  of  the 
reports  that  if  everything  went  well  in 
Congress,  and  so  on,  they  might  electrify 
all  Europe.  That  conserves  coal.  They 
forget  that  coal  is  one  of  the  things  of 
which  they  have  a  large  supply.  But 
there  are  all  kinds  of  projects  like  that 
contemplated,  the  steel  plant  in  Norway, 
and  various  other  things.  What  is  sug¬ 
gested  is  a  more  efficient  way  of  spend¬ 
ing  the  money.  That  is  the  point  I  hope 
I  have  impressed  on  the  Senate. 
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Mr.  WATKINS.  What  I  desire  to  find 
out  is  whether  there  is  any  practical  way 
to  accomplish  that  under  the  program. 
I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  that  the  objective  is  desirable, 
but  I  have  not  been  able  yet  to  see  in 
the  Senator’s  program  a  practical  way 
to  make  it  work. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  How  practical  is  it 
when  we  pay  the  deficit  of  Great  Britain? 
We  have  tentatively  agreed  to  give  them 
$940,000,000.  What  is  practical  about 
that?  It  is  a  very  impractical  thing 
to  hand  over  $940,000,000. 

Mi'.  WATKINS.  It  is  from  my  view¬ 
point. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  All  we  dojs  hand 
them  the  money,  and  they  will  use  it  to 
purchase  goods  they  sell  to  their  people. 
What  is  practical  about  it?  This  whole 
thing  is  not  practical  in  that  sense. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  It  is  not  on  a  busi¬ 
ness  basis. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  see  how 
we  can  apply  the  ordinary  concept  of 
practicality  and  economy  to  this  whole 
program.  The  Administrator  looks  at 
these  things  and  decides  which  one  he 
thinks  is  the  most  beneficial,  and  fol¬ 
lows  it. 

I  have  no  great  criticism  of  it,  as  long 
as  it  is  under  the  program  which  has 
been  followed,  that  is,  looking  at  each 
economy,  trying  to  build  up  that  econ¬ 
omy,  paying  for  the  necessary  food,  and 
so  on.  I  merely  think  that  at  this  late 
date,  especially  .when  two  of  the  major 
segments,  these  two  pairs  of  the  great 
countries,  wish  tib  pursue  this  other 
policy,  it  would  be  more  economical;  and 
I  stress  “more”  because  it  is  more  prac¬ 
tical,  if  you  please,  than  the  other  ap¬ 
proach.  That  is  all  there  is  to  this. 

I  think  that  in  the  long  run  it  would 
probably  result  in  a  saving  of  money, 
because  these  two  countries,  once  they 
are  together,  would  be  more  likely  to 
balance  their  payments,  and  therefore 
make  necessary  smaller  payments  next 
year  and  the  next  and  the  next.  Really 
no  reasonable  person,  in  my  opinion, 
honestly  believes  the  countries’  payments 
are  going  to  be  balanced  in  1952.  I 
asked  that  question  of  nearly  everyone, 
from  Mr.  Hoffman  on  down,  and  they 
would  not  say,  “Yes;  I  believe  they  will 
be  in  balance.”  They  did  say,  “That  is 
our  assumption.”  In  other  words,  “We 
hope  it  will  be  and  assume  it  will  be.” 
None  of  them  say,  “Yes;  I  firmly  believe 
they  will  be  in  balance.”  The  implica¬ 
tion  is  very  clear  that  tills  program  will 
go  on  for  an  indefinite  period.  The  more 
quickly  we  make  the  countries  efficient, 
the  more  likely  we  are  to  quit  paying  out 
this  annual  dole.  That  is  the  only  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  amendment.  It  is  not  any¬ 
thing  very  radical  or  strange  at  all. 

I  admit  that  I  think  Mr.  Hoffman 
could  do  what  is  proposed  without  the 
amendment,  but  I  think  it  would  be  a 
very  beneficial  suggestion  as  to  policy  if 
the  Senate  adopted  it.  That  is  about 
its  principal  significance.  It  is  a  sug¬ 
gestion  of  policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 

of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Sparkman  in  the  chair) .  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 


The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 


Aiken 

Hunt 

Murray 

Baldwin 

Ives 

Myers 

Butler 

Jenner 

Neely 

Cain 

Johnson,  Colo. 

O’Conor 

Chapman 

Johnston,  S 

.  c. 

Reed 

Connally 

Jiefauver 

Robertson 

Cordon 

"TCem 

Saltonstall 

Donnell 

Kerr 

Schoeppel 

Douglas 

Kilgore 

Smith,  Maine 

Ellender 

Knowland 

Sparkman 

Ferguson 

Langer 

Stennis 

Flanders 

Lodge 

Taft 

Frear 

Long 

Taylor 

Fulbright 

Lucas 

Thomas,  Utah 

George 

McCarran 

Thye 

Green 

McCarthy 

Tydings 

Gurney 

McClellan 

Vandenberg 

Hayden 

McFarland 

Watkins 

Hendrickson 

McKellar 

Wherry 

Hickenlooper 

McMahon 

Wiley 

Hill 

Magnuson 

Williams 

Hoey 

Millikin 

Young 

Holland 

Mundt 

The  PRESIDING 

OFFICER  (Mr. 

Sparkman 

in  the  chair) 

.  Sixty-eight 

Senators  having  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
to  me  we  ought  to  be  able  to  secure  some 
agreement  as  to  limitation  on  debate  on 
the  amendments.  We  have  been  debat¬ 
ing  the  bill  and  the  amendments  now  for 
some  12  or  13  days,  and  I  hope  there  will 
be  no  objection  to  the  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  request  I  am  about  to  submit. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  no  Senator  be  permitted  to 
speak  longer  than  20  minutes  on  any 
amendment  or  motion  that  may  be  pend¬ 
ing,  or  on  any  amendment  or  motion 
that  may  be  proposed  to  the  pending 
measure. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec¬ 
tion  is  heard. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask, 
what  is  the  pending  amendment  before 
the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  lettered 
“C,”  as  heretofore  modified,  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful- 
BRIGHXl. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
committees  be  permitted  to  hold  meet¬ 
ings  tomorrow  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate:  The  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  the  Committee  on  Expendi¬ 
tures  in  the  Executive  Departments,  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  the  Committee  on  the  Judic¬ 
iary,  and  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
"  and  Civil  Service. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  object.  I  think  any 
such  wholesale  performance  is  not  justi¬ 
fied. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec¬ 
tion  is  heard. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
we  can  finish  this  bill  tonight.  I  think 
most  of  the  Members  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  are  willing  to  stay  here  until  we 
finish  it. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
inquire  of  the  majority  leader  how  long 
he  intends  to  keep  the  Senate  in  session 
tonight? 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Until  we  finish  the 
amendments,  if  we  cannot  get  a  limita¬ 


tion  of  debate.  We  are  very  anxious  to 
finish  the  bill,  and  we  feel  that  sufficient 
time  has  been  spent  on  the  bill.  We 
feel  that  the  remaining  amendments  are 
not  too  important,  perhaps — they  may 
be  important  to  some  Senators — and  we 
would  like  to  finish  tonight.  I  think  we 
can  stay  here  and  probably  finish  by 
midnight. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Is  it  the  intention  of 
the  majority  leader  to  stay  here  if  it 
takes  all  night? 

Mr.  LUCAS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  make  it  plain  that  I  have  not  taken 
any  time  at  all  in  the  discussion  of  the 
$5,000,000,000  bill.  I  intend  to  offer  an 
amendment;  and  so  long  as  I  now  have 
the  floor,  I  might  as  well  do  it  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  invite  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  the  report  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Foreign  Economic  Coop¬ 
eration,  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Joint 
Committee.  I  call  attention  to  page  5. 
I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  fact  that  the  President  requested  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Army,  State,  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Interior,  and  Commerce  to  nomi¬ 
nate  representatives  to  make  represen¬ 
tations  as  to  the  possible  retention  of 
plant  schedules  for  dismantling  in  the 
three  western  zones  of  Germany.  Part 
of  this  report,  on  page  5,  reads  as  follows: 

These  facts  suggest  that  after  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  ECA  the  presumption  should  be  that 
plants  remaining  in  Germany  should  be  left 
there  unless  It  can  be  shown  that  (1)  they 
are  war  plants  or  (2)  that  they  would  make 
a  demonstrably-  greater  contribution  to  pro¬ 
duction  in  some  other  country  than  Ger¬ 
many. 

I  ask  every  Senator  to  mark  this  rec¬ 
ommendation  by  the  President’s  own 
appointees. 

The  significance  of  our  past  commitments 
to  other  countries  should  be  appraised  in  the 
light  of  present  conditions.  If  our  agree¬ 
ments  'alone  are  considered,  the  United 
States  “owes”  the  liberated  countries  repara¬ 
tions  from  Germany.  The  United  States  does 
not,  however,  owe  both  reparations  and 
Marshall  Plan  aid. 

If  this  bill  goes  through  they  will  be 
getting  both.  The  President’s  own  ad¬ 
visers  said  that  that  should  not  take 
place. 

In  any  future  appropriations  for  the  ECA 
a  portion  could  be  set  aside  to  buy  the 
claims  of  the  participating  countries  for 
German  reparations;  that  is,  the  European 
countries  require  a  given  amount  for  dol¬ 
lar  aid.  In  return  for  a  part  or  all  of 
these  dollars  the  United  States  asks  these 
countries  to  surrender  their  reparations 
q^ims.  It  would  then  be  up  to  each  coun¬ 
try  to  decide  whether  it  would  rather  have 
the  dollars  or  the  reparations.  We  could 
then  make  whatever  disposition  of  the 
plants  involved  seemed  desirable  to  us. 

On  page  2  Is  given  a  list  of  the  plants 
in  Germany.  They  are  given  by  zones, 
for  the  United  States  zone,  the  British 
zone,  and  the  French  zone.  At  that  time 
there  were  186  plants  in  ^he  American 
zone,  and  the  destruction  of  81  percent 
of  them  had  been  completed.  In  the 
British  zone  there  were  405  plant?,  and 
one-third  of  them  had  been  torn  down. 
In  the  French  zone  there  were  233,  and 
30  percent  of  those  had  been  torn  down, 

Mr.  President,  on  June  4,  1946,  I  de¬ 
livered  a  speech  in  this  Senate  Chamber 
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entitled  “Is  America  today  a  peace¬ 
seeking  nation?’’  At  that  time,  I  called 
attention  to  the  confusion  and  double- 
talk  which  marked  the  “Statesmanship” 
of  our  times  by  saying: 

There  has  been  so  much  said  about 
America’s  new  obligations  in  international 
affairs,  and  such  a  terrible  misrepresentation 
of  what  is  actually  happening  to  America  in 
the  process  of  meeting  those  obligations, 
that  X  cannot  permit  another  moment  to  go 
by  without  challenging  again  the  completely 
false  doctrine  and  the  false  philosophy  which 
Is  destroying  America,  both  from  without, 
and  from  within. 

Until  our  foreign  policies,  our  dealings 
with  other  people,  and  our  external  rela¬ 
tions  with  all  the  other  nations  of  the  world 
are  firmly  rerooted  and  reestablished  in  tra¬ 
ditional  American  concepts  and  practices, 
America  as  we  have  known  it,  is  doomed. 

Mr.  President,  today  we  are  confronted 
with  a  request  for  additional  funds  to 
extend  American  aid  under  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948  to  west¬ 
ern  European  countries. 

This  administration  has  no  hesitancy 
about  making  public  its  requests  for  con¬ 
tinued  American  grants  and  gifts  to 
other  nations.  And  it  has  no  hesitancy 
in  continually  assuring  us  not  only  that 
our  vital  American  principles  and  inter¬ 
ests  are  to  be  secured  with  these  funds, 
but  also  that  each  expenditure  consti¬ 
tutes  another  progressive  step  in  the 
process  of  an  overall  strengthening  of 
our  vital  interests  and  security.  It  is 
alleged  that  we  must  spend  this  money 
for  the  security  .of  the  United  States. 

Yet,  Mr.  President,  it  is  obvious  that 
this  administration  strategy  is  increas¬ 
ingly  less  convincing  to  those  who  are 
now  terribly  concerned  as  to  what  has 
really  been  going  on  in  our  international 
affairs. 

Is  it  not  alarming  to  discover  that 
this  request  for  additional  ECA  funds  is 
only  another  request  for  deficiency 
appropriations  to  bail  out  this  admin¬ 
istration  from  the  terrifying  consequen¬ 
ces  of  a  long  series  of  secret  agreements, 
which  the  United  States  Senate  has 
never  even  had  a  chance  to  discuss,  much 
less,  to  ratify,  amend,  or  repudiate? 

For  2  years  I  have  asked  that  those 
agreements  be  made  public.  I  have 
asked  that  the  Senate  be  allowed  to  see 
them,  but  up  to  the  present  time  we  have 
not  seen  them.  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  more  than  one  or  two  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  Senate  have  ever  seen  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  repeat  my 
statement  that  this  request  for  addi¬ 
tional  ERP  funds  is  only  one  of  a  long*1' 
continuing  series  of  administrative  re¬ 
quests  for  deficiency  appropriations  to 
bail  out  of  bankruptcy  its  foreign  policies 
to  date.  Again,  let  me  say  that  each 
one  of  these  requests  has  been  made 
against  the  background  of  the  most  out¬ 
rageous  secret  diplomacy  in  American 
history. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  at  this  time  to 
put  this  new  request  for  ECA  funds  in 
its  proper  setting.  I  am  quoting  from  a 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations,  S.  2202,  of  February  26,  1948, 
entitled  the  “European  Recovery  Pro¬ 
gram,”  which  reveals  that  since  the  end 
of  the  second  World  War  the  following 


American  grants,  gifts,  loans,  and  credit 
have  been  extended  just  to  Europe: 

Credits  and  loans:  Interest-bearing  credits 
and  loans  include  (1)  the  loan  to  the  United 
Kingdom  of  $3,750,000,000,  authorized  by 
Congress  in  July  1946;  (2)  two  Export-Im¬ 
port  Bank  reconstruction  loans  to  Prance, 
one  of  $550,000,000  in  September  1945,  the 
second  of  $650,000,000  in  Junen946;  (3)  sale 
of  United  States  surplus  property  abroad  and 
surplus  merchant  vessels  on  long-term 
credit,  to  Fran.ce  at  a  credit  of  $300,000,000, 
and  to  Italy  at  a  credit  of  $160,000,000  for 
purchase  of  surplus  property  in  Europe,  and 
$42,000,000  to  each  for  the  purchase  of  mer¬ 
chant  vessels;  (4)  lend-lease  settlements  and 
pipe-line  credits.  In  the  period  from  July 
1,  1945,  to  June  30,  1947,  the  United  States 
Government  authorized  repayable  loans  and 
credits  to  the  Paris  Conference  countries  of 
$7,353,000,000  in  all. 

Grants  and  relief:  Grants  and  relief  in¬ 
clude  (1)  UNRRA,  toward  which  the  United 
States  contributed  $2,700,000,000;  (2)  United 
States  foreign-relief  program,  including  an 
authorization  of  $332,000,000  in  July  1947, 
and  a  donation  of  $15,000,000  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Children’s  Emergency  Fund;  (3) 
interim  aid  to  Austria,  France,  and  Italy,  in 
the  amount  of  $52^,000,000,  enacted  in  De¬ 
cember  1947;  (4)  Greek-Turkish  aid,  to  the 
amount  of  $400,000,000;  (5)  relief  of  occu¬ 
pied  areas;  (6)  lend-lease  aid  not  repayable. 
In  the  period  from  July  1,  1945,  to  June  30, 
1947,  the  United  States  Government  author¬ 
ized  assistance  under  the  programs  listed 
above  of  some  $1,943,000,000,  allocable  to 
certain  of  "the  Paris  Conference  countries. 
A  further  $767,000,000  allocable  to  German 
relief,  and  $481,000,000  not  allocable  to  spe¬ 
cific  countries  in  Europe  but  intended  al¬ 
most  entirely  for  the  Paris  Conference  coun¬ 
tries.  were  authorized,  making  a  total  of 
$3,191,000,000,  to  which  interim  aid  should 
be  added,  making  the  total  as  of  December 
31,  1947,  $3,788,000,000. 

Thus  loans,  credits,  grants,  aW  relief  to 
the  Paris  Conference  countries  and  Germany 
authorized  in  the  period  July  1,  1945,  to  De¬ 
cember  31,  1947,  totaled  a  little  over 

$11,000,000,000. 

To  this  must  be  added,  Mr.  President, 
the  additional  billions  which  have  been 
furnished  under  the  first  year’s  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Marshall  plan. 

Mr.  President,  today  three  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  bankers  of  North  Dakota,  three  of 
the  top  bankers  of  my  State,  Happened 
to  be  in  Washington  attending  a  bank¬ 
ers’  conference.  They_came  to  the  Capi¬ 
tol,  and  I  chatted  with  them.  I  said  to 
them,  “I  just  want  you  three  gentlemen 
to  guess  the  share  of  Fargo,  N.  Dak — 
the  place  of  residence  of  one  of  the 
bankers,  and  a  city  of  32,000 — “in  the  cost 
of  the  Marshall  plan  plus  the  cost  of  the 
other  aid  we  have  been  giving  Europe.” 

Mr.  President,  do  you  know  what  the 
highest  guess  was?  The  highest  guess 
was  half  a  million  dollars,  when  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  share  of  Fargo,  N.  Dak., 
has  been  figured  by  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  as  being  over  $10,000,000. 

I  say  in  all  sincerity,  Mr.  President, 
let  the  people  of  the  United  States  figure 
out  what  all  this  foreign  aid  and  all 
these  foreign  grants  and  gifts  mean  to 
their  particular  localities.  Then  let  some 
of  the  Senators  who  are  in  favor  of 
shoveling  out  this  money  with  scoop 
shovels  go  home  and  face  their  constit¬ 
uents,  and  let  them  stand  for  reelection. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  tell  you  further 
that  I  happen  to  be  in  the  very,  very 
fortunate  position  of  not  having  the  least 
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objection  to  mailing — and  I  intend  to — 
to  every  county  in  the  United  States 
and  every  county  seat  of  every  county 
in  the  United  States  a  statement  of  ex¬ 
actly  what  the  share  of  those  poor  people 
in  all  these  foreign  gifts  and  grants 
amount  to.  Then  let  the  ones  who  voted 
for  that  go  home  and  face  those  people, 
as  in  my  judgment  they  should  face 
them. 

How  well  I  remember  when  after 
World  War  I — and  we  have  only  to  read 
the  Record  about  it — after  Mr.  McAdoo 
sent  several  million  dollars  across  the 
water,  three  years  later  Senator  after 
Senator  rose  on  this  floor  and  apologized 
for  having  voted  to  have  that  money 
sent  there.  They  apologized  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  America. 

Mr.  MALONE  rose. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  yield  until  I  complete  my  remarks. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  take  my  stand, 
as  I  am  taking  it  tonight,  and  let  the 
responsibility  for  this  matter  be  cast, 
first  of  alt,  on  the  Democratic  Party,  and 
then  upon  those  Republicans  who  wish 
to  join  in  giving  away  the  substance  of 
America. 

Mr.  President,  is  it  not  a  cause  for 
alarm  that  these  continuing  requests  for 
American  grants  and  aid  continue  to  be 
projected  on  the  basis  of  secret  agree¬ 
ments,  when  not  even  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee  know  what  they  are,  and  cannot  get 
them?  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to 
be  on  that  committee.  »If  I  were,  I  would1 
never  vote  to  report  to  the  Senate  a  bill 
of  this  sort,  unless  the  Department  of 
State  made  public  the  secret  agreements, 
at  least  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  I  say  that  the  administration 
does  not  dare  bring  out  these  secret 
agreements  for  action  by  the  Senate. 

It  is  little  wonder,  then,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  that  the  administration’s  hope  for 
a  successful  peaceful  solution  to  the 
world’s  perplexing  problems  continues  to 
deteriorate,  in  direct  proportion  to  these 
increasing  requests  for  American  finan¬ 
cial,  economic,  and  military  aid. 

Something  has  gone  terribly  wrong 
when  out  of  one  side  of  their  mouths 
our  American  statesman  pour  optimistic 
assurances  about  how  this  continuing  aid 
is  leading  to  a  peaceful  solution  of  the 
terrifying  problems  into  which  they  have 
gotten  us,  while  out  of  the  other  side  of 
their  mouths  they  clamor  for  a  tremen¬ 
dous  increase  in  armaments  to  secure  the 
peace,  which,  they  say,  their  peaceful  at¬ 
tempts  cannot  achieve.  Nowhere  in 
this  double-talk,  Mr.  President,  so 
clearly  revealed  as  in  the  fact  that  while, 
on  January  16,  1948,  Secretary  Royall 
told  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Commit¬ 
tee  that  the  American  people  had  to 
choose  between  the  Marshall  plan,  or  a 
return  to  selective  service  and  military 
preparedness,  yet  now  we  are  told  we 
have  to  have  both. 

Underlying  this  appeal  for  new  Mar¬ 
shall  plan  funds,  Mr.  President,  is  a  vio¬ 
lent  contradiction  between  the  adminis¬ 
tration’s  words  and  its  acts — a  contra¬ 
diction  which  has  been  in  existence  for 
years,  and  which,  if  it  is  not  resolved, 
will  prove  to  be  a  curse  not  only  to  us  but 
to  generations  of  Americans  yet  unborn. 
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Mr.  President,  time  does  not  permit  a 
complete  over-all  analysis  of  every  as¬ 
pect  of  this  dilemma.  Therefore,  I  wish 
to  limit  myself  to  a  discussion  and  anal¬ 
ysis  of  just  one  aspect,  namely,  that  of 
the  role  which  our  policy-makers  have 
assigned  to  Germany  in  this  whole  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  reorganization  and  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  European  economy.  We 
have  plenty  of  assurances,  Mr.  President, 
plenty  of  solemn  promises,  plenty  of  ad¬ 
ministration  statements  of  objectives 
concerning  an  agreed-upon  policy  toward 
Germany’s  future.  Not  the  latest  of 
these  is  incorporated  in  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  which  in  section 
115  (f)  instructed  the  Administrator — 
To  request  the  Secretary 'of  State  to  obtain 
the  agreement  of  those  countries  concerned 
that  such  capital  equipment  as  is  scheduled 
for  removal  as  reparations  from  the  three 
western  zones  of  Germany — 

And  note  these  next  words — 
be  retained  in  Germany  if  such  retention 
will  most  effectively  serve  the  purposes  of 
the  European  recovery  program. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  incorporated  in 
section  115  (f)  of  the  Economic  Coopera¬ 
tion  Act  of  1948. 

On  February  14,  1949,  Mr.  N.  H.  Col- 
lisson,  Deputy  Chief  of  the  ECA  Mission 
to  the  United  States,  United  Kingdom, 
Occupied  Areas  of  Western  Germany, 
told  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
that — 

The  Economic  Cooperation  Administra¬ 
tion  recognizes  that  the  recovery  of  western 
Germany  is  essential  to  the  peaceful  re¬ 
covery  and  rehabilitation  of  those  countries 
in  western  Europe  participating  in  the 
European  recovery  program.  It  is  generally 
accepted  that  this  community  of  nations 
pledged  to  mutual  aid  cannot  achieve  re¬ 
covery  without  the  help  which  Germany  can 
and  must  contribute. 

Yet  what  are  the  facts  underlying  these 
assurances  by  the  ECA  staff?  If  we  turn 
to  page  32  of  the  hearings  on  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  European  recovery  program, 
we  find  that  tfie  ECA  recommendations 
of  appropriations  for  Germany’s  recov¬ 
ery  are  based  on  the  level-of-industry 
agreement  of  October  1947,  which  was 
reached  by  the  joint  United  States  and 
British  occupation  authorities,  without 
any  reference  whatever  to  the  new  ECA 
recovery  program.  This  was  plainly 
stated  by  Mr.  Hoffman,  when  he  said: 

As  I  say,  you  simply  have  to  have  recovery 
in  western  Germany,  but  I  do  want  to  make 
this  point,  that  It  is  not  for  ECA  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  levels  of  production  in  Germany. 
It  is  for  ECA  to  help  achieve  that  level  as 
soon  as  possible. 

This  means  that  ECA  is  only  rubber- 
stamping  the  Morgenthau  plan  for  the 
de-industrialization  of  Germany,  which 
has  been  twice  revised,  namely  on  March 
26,  1946,  and  in  October  1947.  Yet  in 
neither  revision  has  there  been  any  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  function  Germany  has  to 
play  in  the  over-all  European  recovery 
program. 

Actually,  Mr.  President,  the  wh^e  mat¬ 
ter  of  dismantlement  of  German  industry 
continues  to  be  such  a  secret  that  the 
members  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  themselves  were  told  that  the 
United  States  policy  could  not  be  publicly 
revealed.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any 
member  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 


mittee  left  on  the  floor,  but  I  hope  I  may 
be  pardoned  for  saying  that  if  they  are 
not  doing  anything,  as  they  apparently 
are  not,  to  get  these  secret  agreements  so 
that  Senators  can  see  them,  they  might 
just  as  well  not  be  on  the  committee. 
Apparently  the  whole  matter  of  dis¬ 
mantling  German  industry  continues  to 
be  such  a  secret  that  the  members  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  them¬ 
selves  were  told  that  the  United  States 
policy  could  not  be  publicly  revealed. 

I  ask  you,  Mr.  President,  how  we  are 
justified,  as  members  of  the  Senate,  in 
underwriting  ECA’s  request  either  for 
GermanV,  or  for  Europe  as  a  whole, 
when  to  this  very  moment  we  have  not 
the  slightest  notion  of  what  our  basic 
policy  towards  the  recovery  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  economy  actually  is.  Not  a  Sen¬ 
ator  upon  this  floor  can  tell,  because  it 
is  secret. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  quoting  from  page 
31  of  the  ECA  hearings: 

Mr.  Hoffman.  As  I  say,  I  think  it  is  a 
matter  of  great  importance  that  we  have 
recovery  in  Germany  up  to  the  limit  agreed 
to  as  fast  as  we  can  get  it,  and  we  are 
putting  every  pressure  we  know  to  bring 
that  about.  There  is  no  thought,  and  I  do 
not  see  how  ECA  can  be  questioned  on  this 
matter,  of  rebuilding  the  German  war  poten¬ 
tial,  because  we  are  operating  within  the 
limits  that  our  governments  have  all  set 
and  other  foreign  governments  have  agreed 
to. 

Senator  Wiley.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Senator  Vandenberg.  Yes. 

Senator  Wiley.  Do  I  understand  that  the 
number  of  plants  that  had  originally  been 
determined  to  be  taken  out  amounted  to 
some  300-something? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  No,  sir.  I  may  have  that 
history  here  for  you. 

Senator  Wiley.  Approximately? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  At  the  time  we  got  into 
the  picture  there  were  something  over  900 
plants — this  was  in  May.  About  500-some- 
odd  had  already  been  partly  dismantled, 
and  there  was  not  much  to  talk  about. 
They  were  gone.  So  it  got  down  to  a  point 
where,  again — and  this  material  is  classified, 
but  I  am  allowed  to  say  we  did  consider 
plant  by  plant  considerably  over  300  plants. 

Senator  Wiley.  How  much  of  what  was 
remaining,  that  could  still  be  dismantled 
and  taken  out,  should  remain  in  Germany 
now? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  That  information  is  still 
classified. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  by  that  that  it 
is  not  to  be  publicly  divulged? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  That  is  right. 

They  come  forward  to  ask  us  for 
$5,000,000,000,  but  they  do  not  trust  even 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  enough 
to  tell  them  how  many  plants  they  have 
dismantled. 

Additional  evidence  to  prove  this 
point,  Mr.  President,  is  found  in  tj?e 
contradiction  between  Mr.  Hoffman’s 
insistence  that  he  had  received  magnifi¬ 
cent  cooperation  from  the  French  and 
the  British  in  dealing  with  this  whole 
dismantlement  problem.  On  December 
31,  1948,  the  Joint  Committee  on  Foreign 
Economic  Cooperation  issued  a  report  on 
German  reparations.  This  is  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  own  committee,  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  What 
did  they  say,  the  very  people  who  are 
going  to  spend  $5,000,000,000?  In  the 
report  it  is  stated: 

The  British  and  French  Governments 
have  resisted  every  major  step  in  the  work  of 


the  Humphrey  Committee.  Delay  was  en¬ 
countered  in  getting  permission  for  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  visit  the  British  and  French  zones 
of  Germany.  Agreement  was  never  obtained 
to  suspend  all  dismantling  pending  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  survey,  although  after  long  nego¬ 
tiation  it  was  agreed  that  dismantlement 
of  most  of  the  plants  on  the  list  would  be 
held  up  until  December  14,  1948. 

I  want  now  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  and  the  American  people  to 
what  has  been  going  on  behind  this  prop¬ 
aganda  smoke  screen. 

On  March  29,  1949,  an  Associated 
Press  dispatch  from  London  stated: 

Responsible  diplomats  have  revealed  that 
Britain  and  France  have  agreed  to  most  of 
an  American  plan  to  save  a  list  of .  west 
German  industries  from  dismantling. 

The  informants  said  the  agreement  pro¬ 
vides  for  150  plants  to  be  removed  from  the 
list  of  installations  to  be  torn  down  for 
reparations.  The  Humphrey  Committee,  a 
group  of  industrialists  headed  by  George 
Humphreys  of  Cleveland,  had  recommended 
that  167  plants  be  saved.  The  committee 
made  a  survey  at  the  request  of  Paul  G. 
Hoffman,  Economic  Cooperation  Adminis¬ 
trator,  to  s_e  how  many  of  the  plants  could 
contribute  to  the  European  Recovery  Pro¬ 
gram.  \ 

Yet  even  the  news  story  hides  this  basic 
contradiction,  upon  which  the  ECA  ap¬ 
propriation  for  Germany  is  based.  . 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  under 
the  report  of  the  Collisson  Committee, 
of  the  Wolfe  Committee,  and  of  the 
Humphrey  Committee,  dealing  with  the 
ECA  recommendations  for  removal  of 
plants  from  the  dismantling  list,  it  is 
still  an  administrative  secret.  Behind 
the  secret  lies  the  fact  that  for  months 
Ambassador  Douglas  has  been  negotiat¬ 
ing  with  British  and  French  representa¬ 
tives  to  remove  167  plants  from  the  dis¬ 
mantling  list  of  over  300  that  still  were 
scheduled  to  be  dismantled.  We  have 
been  given  every  encouragement  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  neither  the  State  Department 
nor  ECA  would  back  down  in  the  request 
for  the  retention  of  the  167  plants. 

In  spite  of  this  Associated  Press  dis¬ 
patch  of  March  29,  which  states  that 
an  agreement  has  been  reached  to  save 
150  plants  scheduled  for  dismantlement, 
we  find  in  the  same  story  that — 

The  accord  still  is  subject  to  confirma¬ 
tion  by  the  British,  American,  and  French 
Governments. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  it  my  duty  now 
to  state  that  I  have  been  reliably  in¬ 
formed  that  dismantlement  has  already 
started  on  66  of  these  plants.  While  this 
information  has  not  been  officially  con¬ 
firmed,  and  while  the  administration 
maintains  a  strict  secrecy  on  these  mat¬ 
ters,  this  information  certainly  is  at 
least  in  keeping  with  the  double-dealing 
that  has  been  going  on  behind  the  ad¬ 
ministration  double-talking  on  this 
whole  over-all  German  and  European 
problem.  Mr.  President,  this  double- 
talking  and  double-dealing  is  covering 
up  far  graver  issues  that  are  at  stake 
than  the  issue  of  dismantlement  itself. 

On  March  29,  1949,  Dorothy  Thomp¬ 
son,  one  of  America’s  greatest  author¬ 
ities  on  German  and  central  European 
problems,  stated  in  her  article: 

Berlin  dispatches  during  the  last  10  days 
have  rteported  a  sudden  sharp  drop  in  hopes 
for  the  early  establishment  of  a  west  Ger¬ 
man  state.  The  fault  does  not  He  with  the 
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German  politicians,  but  with  the  western 
military  governments  who  have  failed  to 
make  good  their  promises  of  an  occupation 
statute  to  limit  precisely  the  powers  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  the  occupation  forces  and 
the  powers  and  responsibilities  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Government. 

Mr.  President,  on  March  12,  1947, 
President  Truman  called  for  an  all-out 
offensive  against  communism,  and  de¬ 
clared  in  his  Truman  doctrine  that  we 
were  going  to  take  every  possible  step  to 
end  the  confusion  and  suffering  in 
Europe,  which  were  providing  such  a 
fertile  ground  for  the  spread  of  Soviet 
influence.  My  opposition  to  the  Truman 
doctrine  was  based  entirely  on  its 
double-dealing  implications,  which  are 
now  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  continues  to  implement  these  out¬ 
rageous  policies  of  destroying  the  Ger¬ 
man  industrial  potential  upon  which  the 
whole  of  Europe  is  dependent,  both  for 
goods  and  markets,  and  for  economic, 
social,  and  political  stability. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people 
are  only  slowly  awakening  to  the  reali¬ 
zation  of  how  they  have  been  betrayed 
by  the  Morgenthau  plan. 

It  is  like  the  bankers  who  never 
dreamed  that  the  share  of  one  county 
in  North  Dakota  was  $10,000,000,  or  that 
the  share  of  Cass  County  was  $16,000,000. 
When  those  little  towns  of  2,000  popula¬ 
tion  find  out  that  their  share  is  half  a 
million  dollars,  I  would  not  care  to  be 
running  for  reelection  in  a  campaign 
when  I  had  voted  for  this  expenditure. 

No  more  savage  or  Carthaginian  treat¬ 
ment  of  a  vanquished  nation  has  ever 
occurred  than  is  the  one  which  the 
American  people  have  been  committed 
to,  and  which  they  are  continuing  to 
underwrite. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  Progressive  of 
'  October  1948,  Mr.  Lewis  Coser,  able  inter¬ 
preter  of  European  politics,  wrote  in  his 
article  entitled  “Germany:  Insanity 
Fair”: 

On  September  15,  1944,  the  two  most  pow¬ 
erful  men  of  the  western  world,  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  and  Winston  Churchill,  sat 
down  together  in  Quebec.  Before  they  part¬ 
ed  that  night  they  had  signed  the  death 
warrant  of  Europe. 

Curiously  enough,  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  left 
behind  in  Washington  both  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  Secretary  of  War.  Present, 
however,  was  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  and  it  was  this  sur¬ 
prise  participant  who  had  prepared  and 
brought  the  basic  document  of  the  confer¬ 
ence.  The  President  and  the  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  who  signed  it, 'doubtless  without  suspect¬ 
ing  how  terrible  a  price  the  world  would  pay 
for  their  signatures.  For  it  was  this  Quebec 
Agreement  which  provided: 

“The  industries  in  the  Ruhr  and  the  Saar 
would  therefore  be  necessarily  put  out  of 
action,  closed  down.  *  *  *  This  pro¬ 

gram  looks  forward  to  converting  Germany 
into  a  country  principally  agricultural  and 
pastoral.” 

The  document  was  never  made  public 
officially. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  idiotic  if 
now  we  permitted  anything,  any  crisis, 
or  any  emergency,  to  distract  us  from 
following  through  on  the  imperative 
need  for  a  complete  reorientation  of  our 
policies  toward  the  German  people. 
For,  as  William  Henry  Chamberlain 


wrote  in  the  April  16,  1947,  issue  of 
Human  Events: 

In  diplomatic  struggle  as  well  as  in  mili¬ 
tary  warfare,  there  are  primary  and  secondary 
fronts.  President  Truman’s  proposal  to  ex¬ 
tend  what  amounts  to  peacetime  lend- 
lease  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey  has  aroused 
Nation-wide  and  world-wide  excitement. 

Mr.  President,  I  pause  to  say  that 
Senators,  especially  those  on  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  side  of  the  Chamber,  remember 
that  when  the  loan  to  Greece  was  being 
debated  the  question  was  asked  as  to 
how  many  Communists  there  were  in 
Greece,  and  the  answer  from  .  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Vandenberg]  was,  that  the  number  was 
17,000.  We  all  remember  the  President’s 
statement,  which  was  to  the  effect  that 
there  were  5,000  more  Communists  than 
there  were  before  we  spent  $150,000,000. 

But  these  economically  undeveloped  Bal¬ 
kan  countries  do  not  represent  the  truly  de¬ 
cisive  area  of  the  American-Soviet  duel. 
That  area,  in  Europe,  is  Germany.  *  *  * 

The  Soviet  Government  could  easily  resign 
itself  to  a  temporary  check  at  the  Dardan¬ 
elles  if  it  could  anticipate  the  absorption  of 
the  whole  of  Germany  into  its  sphere  of 
influence.  Such  an  absorption -might  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  produce  the  same  consequences 
that  would  probably  have  occurred  if  Hitler 
hr.d  achieved  a  knock-out  victory  over  Rus¬ 
sia.  A  mighty  totalitarian  empire  would 
stretch  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Rhine.  This 
empire  would  be  so  large  in  population,  so 
fast  in  resources,  so  deep  in  terms  of  space 
and  distance,  that  it  would  be  largely  im¬ 
pervious  to  seapower.  It  would  be  a  tre¬ 
mendous  base  such  as  no  conqueror  ever 
possessed  in  the  past. 

It  is  strange  for  President  Truman  to 
seek  to  get  out  from  under  his  own  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  to  cover  up  his  own  be¬ 
trayals  of  principles  by  charging  Russia 
with  being  a  threat  to  the  world  peace, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  continues  to 
be  responsible  for  policies  toward  Ger¬ 
many  which  are  forcing  both  Germany 
’  and  Europe  down  the  throat  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  bear. 

Mr.  President,  the  record  plainly  re¬ 
veals  that  this  administration  has  played 
the  role  of  Stalin’s  left  hand  in  Europe. 
Furthermore,  up  until  this  moment,  the 
record  shows  that  neither  the  American 
people  nor  their  elected  representatives 
in  either  House  of  Congress  have  had 
one  single  world  to  say  about  the  in¬ 
human  pro-Communist  policies  which 
this  Administration  has  imposed  on  the 
German  people.  “Unconditional  sur¬ 
render,”  the  slogan  which  Senator 
Wheeler  ridiculed  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  in  a  3-hour,  unanswerable 
speech. 

From  the  time  the  slogan  “Uncondi¬ 
tional  surrender”  was  announced  to  the 
world  in  the  Moscow  declaration  of  No¬ 
vember  1,  1943,  until  this  very  moment, 
the  American  people  have  been  com¬ 
pletely  ignored  by  those  who  have  di¬ 
rected  the  implementation  of  our  policies 
of  hatred  and  vengeance  toward  the 
German  people. 

The  very  term  “Unconditional  sur¬ 
render”  met  with  the  almost  universal 
repudiation  of  the  American  people,  yet 
they  could  not  force  this  administration 
to  abandon  that  brutal,  empty,  self- 
defeating  slogan  for  a  constructive 
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American  statement  of  peace  aims.  As 
a  consequence,  Mr.  President,  the  record 
now  shows  that  this  very  slogan  itself 
constitutes  one  of  the  major  criminal 
blunders  in  the  history  of  American 
statesmanship. 

In  the  first  place,  the  “Unconditional 
surrender”  slogan  destroyed  the  Amer¬ 
ican  principles  contained  in  the  Atlantic 
Charter.  In  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
of  March  1945,  one  of  our  most  informed 
authorities  on  international  affairs,  Mr. 
Demaree  Bess,  wrote: 

**  If  we  reread  the  Atlantic  Charter  care¬ 
fully,  we  can  see  that  when  It  was  published 
In  August  1941,  it  seemed  possible  to  us 
then  that  the  war  in  Europe  need  not  be¬ 
come  a  continental  revolution.  Its  com¬ 
paratively  mild  provisions,  drawn  up  by 
President  Roosevelt,  still  pictured  the  war 
in  limited  terms.  All  during  the  ensuing 
year,  our  discussion  about  postwar  Europe 
generally  foresaw  some  kind  of  acceptable 
place  for  Germany,  .with  no  sweeping  terri¬ 
torial  change  in  Europe  once  Hitler  and  his 
Nazi  system  were  overthrown.  *  *  * 

Those  critics  who  have  been  complaining 
that  Stalin  and  Churchill  killed  the  Atlantic 
Charter  by  their  action  in  Poland  and  Greece 
had  failed  to  observe  that  the  Atlantic  Char¬ 
ter  was  killed  from  the  day  when  the  three 
greatest  powers  accepted  unconditional  sur¬ 
render  in  its  place. 

In  the  second  place,  Mr.  President, 
there  is  now  no  longer  any  question  but 
that  this  slogan  indefinitely  prolonged 
the  war.  On  March  13, 1945,  David  Law¬ 
rence  wrote: 

Actually  few  men  in  Washington  know 
what’s  ahead.  Again  and  again  the  German 
will  to  fight  has  been  underestimated  by  offi¬ 
cial  Washington.  The  slogan  demanding 
“Unconditional  surrender”  and  the  an¬ 
nouncement  from  Yalta  that  portends  eco¬ 
nomic  strangulation  for  the  German  people 
for  many  years  to  come,  are  two  factors 
which  are  constantly  ignored  here  for  the 
si  .iple  reason  that  to  give  weight  to  them 
is  to  criticize  the  administration  here  and 
the  Allied  spokesmen  abroad  for  a  blunder¬ 
ing  policy  that  prolongs  the  war. 

In  the  third  place,  Mr.  President,  there 
can  no  longer  be  any  question  but  that 
this  slogan,  “Unconditional  surrender,” 
turned  loose  the  Soviets  in  eastern  Eu¬ 
rope  to  loot,  rape,  plunder,  and  impose 
their  system  on  the  nations  of  eastern 
Europe,  at  the  cost  of  terrible  sacrifices 
of  American  blood-and  treasure,  follow¬ 
ing  our  second  front  in  Normandy.  In 
December  1944  issue  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  a  leading  editorial  charged: 

British  and  Russian  preoccupation  with 
objectives  other  than  the  defeat  of  Ger¬ 
many  was  responsible  for  allied  failure  to 
achieve  expectations  in  the  United  States 
that  the  war  in  Europe  would  be  over  by 
now.  Since  D-day  in  France,  greater  pre¬ 
occupation  has  been  shown  by  Russia  in  her 
Balkan  and  Baltic  campaigns,  intended  to 
insure  her  security,  and  by  Great  Britain  In 
Italy,  Greece  and  Albania,  to  protect  her 
lifeline  through  the  Mediterranean  to  India 
than  in  achievement  of  the  prime  objective 
of  our  American  Armies — prompt  defeat  of 
Germany. 

On  January  3,  1945,  Dorothy  Thomp¬ 
son  also  charged: 

We  have  been  unable  to  transform  the 
political  coalition  into  an  entity  to  deal 
with  Germany.  *  *  *  The  allied  ap¬ 

proach  to  the  German  problem  has  been  to 
try  to  find  a  compromise  between  opposite 
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Interests,  Instead  of  creating  a  new  com¬ 
mon  Interest,  by  creating  a  new  world.  We 
are  unable  to  draft  a  program  for  a  defeated 
Germany,  because  the  accession  of  any  part 
of  Germany  to  any  one  of  the  allied  powers 
means  an  extension  of  the  power  of  one  ally 
at  the  cost  of  another.  At  the  bottom  of 
our  dilemna  over  Germany  Is  the  fear  of 
the  allied  powers  of  each  other. 

How  prophetic  those  words  were  in 
the  light  of  what  has  happened  since 
1945.  Who  is  to  blame?  The  admin¬ 
istration,  Mr.  President,  those  who  are 
now  here  seeking  this  new  $5,000,000,000 
loan  to  be  made  at  the  expense  of  the  tax¬ 
payers  of  this  country.  Who  is  to 
blame?  The  administration,  for  not  dis¬ 
closing  secret  agreements  to  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  and  in  my  judg¬ 
ment  making  them  public  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  who 
furnished  the  boys,  the  cannon  fodder, 
who  furnished  the  money,  but  who  can¬ 
not  be  told  what  is  in  those  secret  agree¬ 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  all  right  to  draft  the 
boys,  to  line  them  up  and  kill  them  by 
the  hundreds  of  thousands,  but  not  to 
make  public  what  Stalin,  Roosevelt,  and 
Churchill  agreed  to.  That  is  a  top 
secret.  Mr.  Hoifman  says  in  his  testi¬ 
mony,  do  not  make  public  even  how  many 
of  these  factories  we  are  going  to  dis¬ 
mantle. 

In  the  fourth  place,  Mr.  President,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fact  that  the  fears  of  these 
allies  of  each  other — back  in  1945,  when 
the  allies  were  not  trusting  each  other, 
when  all  those  nations  were  afraid  of 
each  other  because  we  were  the  only 
country  that  did  not  want  anything — 
were  the  prime  motivating  factor  in  our 
treatment  of  the  German  problem,  we 
actually  abandoned  the  German  under¬ 
ground,  and  thus  made  all  hope  of  an 
internal  uprising  or  revolution  impos¬ 
sible,  thus  making  impossible  the  emer¬ 
gence  of  any  German  Government  with 
which  we  could  deal. 

In  the  Washington  Daily  News  of  April 
22,  1947,  Frederick  Woltman  wrote  that 
Allan  Dulles,  the  brother  of  John  Foster 
Dulles,  and  the  Chief  of  the  Office  of 
Strategic  Services  in  Switzerland  dur¬ 
ing  the  war,  had  charged: 

With  encouragement  from  the  United 
States  and  Britain,  leading  members  of  the 
German  High  Command  stood  ready  to 
liquidate  the  Nazis  and  end  the  European 
war.  Instead,  Roosevelt-Churchill  high 
strategy  ignored  official  reports  of  an  or¬ 
ganized  revolt  against  Hitler  by  the  German 
generals  and  important  civilians  and  missed 
the  boat. 

As  a  result,  the  war  was  prolonged  10 
months,  with  heavy  casualties,  especially  at 
the  Battle  of  the  Bulge,  and  with  an  added 
cost  of  billions. 

Mr.  Dulles  further  stated: 

More  and  more  evidence  is  accumulating 
that  we  should  have  driven  a  wedge  be¬ 
tween  the  German  Army  and  the  Nazi  gang 
and  ended  the  war  in  the  summer  of  1944. 
*  *  *  But  we  were  hamstrung  by  the 

Casablanca  formula  for  unconditional  sur¬ 
render,  and  by  the  fear  that  Russia  would 
run  out  on  us  if  we  gave  encouragement  to 
the  German  underground. 

Both  Washington  and  London  were  fully 
informed  on  what  the  conspirators  were  at¬ 
tempting  to  do,  but  it  sometimes  seemed  that 
those  who  determined  policy  in  America  and 


England  were  making  the  task  as  difficult 
as  possible  by  uniting  all  Germans  to  resist 
to  the  bitter  end. 

Actually,  Mr.  President,  this  formula 
“unconditional  surrender”  now  appears 
to  have  been  designed  specifically  to 
make  it  impossible  for  Germany  to  sur¬ 
render  at  all. 

On  December  29,  1944,  Dorothy 

Thompson  made  Just  such  a  charge 
against  this  administration  when  she 
wrote: 

The  circumstances  of  the  war  make  it  im¬ 
possible — exactly  impossible  to  fulfill  this 
demand.  (For  unconditional  surrender.) 
Surrender  is  an  act  from  the  enemy  toward 
ourselves.  It  is  not  surrender  if  we  beat  him 
flat  on  the  ground,  army  by  army,  and  city 
by  city.  That  is  step  by  step  conquest,  but 
not  surrender.  There  are  precondiitons  to 
unconditional  surrender.  In  the  German 
case,  it  involves  giving  up  the  nation,  not 
merely  the  armies,  to  something.  From  the 
side  of  the  United  Nations,  it  involves  creat¬ 
ing  something  to  which  the  nation  as  such 
can  surrender.  She  cannot  surrender  as  a 
whole  to  a  whole.  She  must  surrender  her¬ 
self  in  parts  to  other  parts.  Surrender  there¬ 
fore  involves  the  denial  and  destruction  of 
her  own  existence  by  herself. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  as  a  consequence 
of  this  slogan,  we  find  ourselves  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  situation  in  Europe  which 
would  be  frightening  enough  had  this 
administration  heeded  the  warnings  and 
protests  against  “unconditional  sur¬ 
render”  of  the  American  people,  and  had 
the  President  found  some  constructive 
policy  for  correcting  the  tragic  mistakes 
which  followed  “the  military  annihila¬ 
tion  of  Germany  as  a  nation.”  Instead, 
as  with  the  war,  so  with  the  armistice  and 
the  peace,  Mr.  Morgenthau,  and  his  co¬ 
terie  of  “bloody-bitter  enders”  had  con¬ 
cocted  a  scheme  designed  to  make  the 
annihilation  and  the  extermination  of 
the  German  nation  and  of  the  German 
people  complete. 

The  record  shows  that  over  a  year  I 
entered  into  the  Record  a  documentary 
account  of  the  universal  protest  of  the 
American  people  against  the  savage  poli¬ 
cies  which  this  administration  was  fol¬ 
lowing  toward  the  German  people  in  a 
speech  entitled  “America’s  Choice — 
Peace  or  the  Morgenthau  Plan.”  That 
record  included  protests  from  leading 
churchmen,  businessmen,  and  labor 
leaders  and  organizations  clear  across 
this  country. 

That  record  of  hate  and  vengeance 
against  which  I  protested,  included  the 
refusal  by  this  administration  to  make 
any  attempt  to  distinguish  between  the 
guilty  and  innocent;  the  imposition  of 
mass  starvation  on-20, 000,000  Germans 
under  the  American  flag;  the  singling  out 
of  Germany  for  special  vindictive  treat¬ 
ment;  the  refusal  of  UNRRA  aid  to  Ger¬ 
man  children  while  both  Austria  and 
Italy  were  granted  UNRRA  supplies;  the 
refusal  on  the  part  of  this  administration 
to  permit  the  American  Red  Cross  to  suc¬ 
cor  the  helpless  and  the  dying,  if  they 
were  of  German  extraction;  the  refusal 
to  permit  even  the  Christian  churches  to 
minister  relief  in  the  name  of  Christ,  for 
many  long  months  following  the  end  of 
the  war;  and  general  betrayal  of  Ameri¬ 
can  and  Christian  principles  which  re¬ 


sulted  in  such  revolting  consequences 
that  representatives  of  our  leading  news¬ 
papers  did  not  even  dare  to  report  the 
truth,  even  when  they  were  granted  per¬ 
mission  to  see  for  themselves.  Even  to 
this  moment,  this  particularized  hatred 
of  the  German  people  was  even  incor¬ 
porated  into  the  constitution  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Refugee  Organization,  which 
denies  any  aid  to  any  Germans  of  ethnic 
origin  although  no  such  restriction  ap¬ 
plies  to  any  other  nationality  or  race  or 
people. 

I  should  like  to  remind  Senators  that 
there  are  33,000,000  people  in  America 
of  German  ethnic  origin.  Yet  the  Ger¬ 
man  people  of  Europe  were  singled  out 
by  the  International  Refugee  Organiza¬ 
tion  which  said,  “Any  child  on  this  earth 
except  a  child  of  German  ethnic  origin 
can  be  fed  by  this  organization.” 

How  well  I  remember  President  Roose¬ 
velt’s  speech  in  October  1943  when  he 
said,  “We  are  not  fighting  the  children, 
we  are  not  fighting  the  women,  we  are 
not  fighting  the  old  men  of  Germany. 
We  are  fighting  Hitler,  and  when  we  de¬ 
feat  Mr.  Hitler  we  are  going  to  take  care 
of  the  women,  the  children,  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  over  there.”  They  were  not  very 
well  taken  care  of,  were  they,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  when  we  formed  the  International 
Refugee  Organization  and  said  to  them, 
“You  can  feed  everybody  over  there,  but 
you  cannot  feed  a  starving  little  German 
baby.” 

The  Red  Cross  can  go  anywhere,  but 
it  cannot  help  the  people  of  Germany. 
When  Christian  churches  tried  to  help 
they  were  not  permitted  to  help.  That 
is  the  policy  of  the  administration,  Mr. 
President. 

The  Morgenthau  plan,  which  had  been 
incorporated  into  the  Potsdam  Declara¬ 
tion,  had  produced  such  ^haos  in  Ger¬ 
many,  even  during  the  first  6  months 
following  the  war,  that  President  Tru¬ 
man  asked  Byron  Price,  on  August  30, 
1945,  to  investigate  conditions  in  Ger¬ 
many.  On  November  9,  Byron  Price  re¬ 
ported  to  the  President  that — 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  ven¬ 
geance  of  nature’s  God  lies  heavily  on  the 
German  people.  They  are  paying  In  kind  for 
the  unparalleled  misery  and  cruelties  for 
which  they  are  responsible.  There  is  plenty 
of  evidence  that  the  Germans  are  nursing 
old  and  new  hatreds  with  mounting  bitter¬ 
ness  as  their  situation  becomes  more  des¬ 
perate. 

As  a  consequence  of  Byron  Price’s 
warnings  and  urgent  recommendations, 
on  November  28, 1945,  President  Truman 
sent  a  request  to  the  Secretaries  of  War 
and  of  the  Navy,  asking  for  their  earliest 
consideration  of  the  Price  recommenda¬ 
tions.  I  am  informed  that  when  this  re¬ 
quest  of  the  President’s  was  passed  on  to 
the  military  government  in  Germany, 
our  advisors  let  it  be  known  they  wanted 
no  change  in  the  Morgenthau  directives, 
and  word  came  back  from  headquarters 
to  the  President  that  everything  was  go¬ 
ing  well. . 

Yet,  when  American  protests  con¬ 
tinued  to  mount,  on  March  28,  1946,  the 
allied  control  council  issued  their  3 -year 
plan  for  the  “Level  of  German  Industry.’* 
This  was  at  least  the  beginning  of  a  mod- 
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ification  of  the  colossally  stupid  Morgen- 
thau  recommendation  which  was  re¬ 
leased  to  the  world  on  September  15, 
1944,  in  Quebec.  Let  we  forget,  this  plan 
would  have  flooded  the  Ruhr  mines,  and 
would  have  put  the  entire  Ruhr  and  Saar 
industrial  centers  out  of  action  for  years 
to  come. 

Yet,  because  of  this  completely  inade¬ 
quate  so-called  agreement  among  the 
Big  Four,  conditions  continued  steadily  to 
deteriorate  in  Germany  and  central  Eu¬ 
rope  at  such  an  alarming  rate  that  5 
months  later  Secretary  Byrnes  made  his 
now  famous  Stuttgart  speech  in  which 
he  called  for  a  reversal  of  past  American 
policies  and  promised  new  hope  to  the 
German  people. 

When  on  December  2,  1946,  the  bi¬ 
zonal  agreement  between  the  British  and 
Americans  was  entered  into  we  were  en¬ 
couraged  to  believe  that  we  had  turned 
the  corner  and  were  implementing 
Byrnes’  Stuttgart  speech,  thus  reversing 
the  trends  in  Germany.  Yet,  instead, 
Mr.  President,  from  our  highest  levels  of 
Government  down  there  came  belated 
admissions  that  the  catastrophe  brewing 
in  Germany  threatened  to  drag  the 
whole  of  Europe  into  chaos  and  com¬ 
munism. 

The  list  of  those  who  protested  what 
was  taking  place  in  Europe  has  now  be¬ 
come  a  long  and  very  respectable  one. 

Some  did  not  protest  at  first,  Mr. 
President,  but  oh,  how  that  list  is  grow¬ 
ing  now. 

As  far  back  as  March  30,  1946,  George 
Fielding  Eliot,  a  former  member  of  the 
infamous  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
World  War  III,  who  has  never  been 
known  for  his  softness  toward  the  Ger¬ 
man  people,  wrote: 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  British  tax¬ 
payer  cannot  and  the  American  taxpayer  will 
not,  continue  much  longer  to  support  the 
German  population  or  the  population  In 
the  Anglo-American  Zones,  in  idleness  and 
misery.  Nor  is  it  conceivable  that  we  could 
maintain  an  army  of  occupation  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  accept  political  responsibility  in  a 
country  whose  population  we  are  permitting 
to  starve  to  death.  Therefore,  we  are  faced 
with  a  perfectly  clear  alternative:  Either  to 
withdraw  altogether,  in  which  case  either 
the  Russians  will  move  in  and  take  over, 
or  a  new  German  dictator  will  appear  and 
take  over,  or  take  the  necessary  steps  to  re¬ 
vive  the  Germany  economy  on  the  only 
practicable  basis  which  will  enable  the  Ger¬ 
man  people  to  earn  their  bread— that  is,  by 
manufacturing  for  export. 

ThosS  who  wanted  to  do  the  best  job 
of  work,  namely,  the  people  of  Germany, 
were  not  permitted  by  our  administra¬ 
tion  to  work. 

On  September  10,  1946,  my  distin¬ 
guished  colleague  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Taft]  charged  this  adminis¬ 
tration  with  unprincipled  appeasement 
of  Russia,  and  especially  in  our  policies 
toward  Germany,  when  he  said : 

Not  only  has  our  policy  in  Germany  been 
wrong,  it  has  been  wrong,  it  has  been  futile 
and  impossible.  We  have  pursued  contra¬ 
dictory  policies  which  have  only  created  con¬ 
tempt  as  well  as  hatred  for  America. 

That  is  tfhat  the  distinguished  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Republican  policy  committee 
of  the  Senate  said  on  September  10, 1946. 

On  October  19,  1946,  the  senior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Texas  [Mr.  Connally]  urged 


a  complete  change  in  this  administra¬ 
tion’s  policies  toward  Germany,  when  he 
said: 

The  industrial  rebirth  of  Germany  is 
necessary  for  Europe  and  the  United  States 
doesn’t  want  to  destroy  that  vanquished  na¬ 
tion. 

On  November  3,  1946,  Gen.  Lucius 
D.  Clay  warned  this  administration,  and 
the  American  people,  over  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System,  that — 

The  minimum  German  economy  must  be 
restored  if  we  are  to  have  any  lasting  suc¬ 
cess  in  reeducating  the  German  people  to 
a  peaceful  philosophy  of  life  and  in  implant¬ 
ing  permanently  the  democratic  processes  in 
which  we  believe. 

On  November  22,  1946,  George  Meader, 
chief  counsel  for  the  Special  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  Investigating  the  National  De¬ 
fense  Program,  stated  in  this  report; 

Our  policy  needs  to  be  spelled  out  in  more 
specific  terms  than  it  now  is.  *  *  *  We 

may  be  creating  more  problems  thari  we  solve. 
After  the  program  of  the  “level  of  industry 
plan”  has  been  accomplished,  we  may  be  fur¬ 
ther  from  peace,  stability,  and  a  high  level  of 
civilization  in  Europe  than  before  the  pro¬ 
gram  was  formulated.  This  is  the  field  in 
which  Congress  was  not  consulted,  but  for 
which  it  will  have  to  pay  the  bill. 

On  November  22,  1946,  Congress  was 
not  consulted,  but  today  they  are  asking 
us  for  the  money.  Here  they  are,  the 
whole  kit  and  kaboodle  of  them,  from  12 
different  countries,  with  tin  cups  in  their 
hands. 

Mr.  Meader,  chief  counsel  for  tile  Spe¬ 
cial  Senate  Committee  Investigating  the 
National  Defense  Program,  continued: 

In  justice  to  Congress  and  the  American 
people,  they  both  should  be  fully  and  accu¬ 
rately  informed.  The  committee  ought  to 
explore  thoroughly  and  in  a  continuing  in¬ 
vestigation,  the  conduct  of  government  in 
occupied  areas  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  agencies.  Considerable  opposition  has 
developed  to  the  committee’s  investigation. 
In  my  opinion,  the  facts  obtained  in  the  pre¬ 
liminary  investigation  indicate  clearly  the 
need  of  a  thorough  study  by  the  committee. 
Efforts  which  have  been  recently  made  to 
block  this  inquiry,  fortify  that  conclusion, 
by  raising  the  suspicion  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  to  hide  which  the  committee  might 
uncover  if  it  did  conduct  the  investigation. 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  January 
18,  1947,  stated  in  its  leading  editorial: 

The  lag  between  the  time  when  Americans 
sense  that  something  is  wrong  and  the  time 
when  they  decide  to  do  something  about  it  is 
usually  wide.  True  to  form  we  have  taken 
almost  2  years  to  demand  that  the  mess  in 
Germany  be  cleared  up,  insofar  as  we  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  it.'  Disquiet,  first  aroused  by 
stories  of  looting  in  Germany  and  the  per¬ 
suasive  ways  of  American  soldiers  with  frau- 
leins,  is  how  felt  for  the  whole  structure  of 
American  prestige  abroad  and  for  the  perma¬ 
nence  of  any  contribution  we  may  make  for 
the  pacification  of  the  world.  The  popular 
demand  is  for  reform. 

On  January  21,  1947,  General  McNar- 
ney  called  for  the  immediate  revision  of 
the  wartime  blacklist  of  foreign  com¬ 
panies  to  permit  the  swift  revival  of  Ger¬ 
man  export  trade,  and  called  further  for 
the  immediate  abolition  of  the  Trading 
With  the  Enemy  Act. 

On  January  24,  according  to  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  of  January  25,  1947,  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  joined  with  Aus¬ 
tralia  in  demanding  “A  quick  revision  of 


the  Potsdam  agreement  to  improve  Ger¬ 
many’s  war-blighted  economy,”  which  it 
described  as  a  dangerous  potential  men¬ 
ace  to  peace. 

On  February  21,  1947,  General  McNar- 
ney  called  for  an  immediate  end  to  the 
Army’s  rule  of  the  American  Military 
Government,  saying: 

The  Army,  which  isn’t  organized  or  trained 
for  governmental  procedure.  Is  not  the 
proper  Instrument. 

On  February  24,  1947,  Mr.  Joseph  E. 
Evans,  the  Wall  Street  Journal’s  staff 
correspondent  in  Berlin,  wrote,  as  the 
Moscow  conference  on  the  German  treaty 
opened: 

Germany  on  the  eve  of  the  conference, 
which  is  Intended  finally  to  concern  itself 
with  her  problems,  is  a  frozen  chaos  of  dis¬ 
illusionment,  cynicism,  and  despair.  In  the 
March  issue  of  the  United  Nations  News,  cor¬ 
respondents  cabled  from  Europe:  After  20 
months  of  occupation,  western  Germany  still 
lies  buried  in  social,  political,  and  moral  rub¬ 
ble. 

On  February  27,  1947,  General  McNar- 
ney  reiterated  his  demand  by  saying: 

Military  officers  are  not  equipped  for  mili¬ 
tary  government,  and  the  military  should  be 
a  police  force  for  the  civil  governor. 

At  the  same  time,  General  McNarney 
warned  that  the  Allies  had  failed  in  their 
four-power  rule  of  Germany. 

On  February  28, 1947,  former  President 
Herbert  Hoover,  after  being  requested  by 
President  Truman  to  undertake  the  diffi¬ 
cult  assignment  of  investigating  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  in  Germany,  reported: 

Those  who  believe  in  vengeance  and  the 
punishment  of  the  great  mass  of  Germans, 
not  concerned  in  the  Nazi  conspiracy,  can 
now  have  no  misgivings,  for  all  of  them,  in 
food,  warmth,  and  shelter,  have  been  sunk 
to  the  lowest  level  known  in  a  hundred  years 
of  western  history.  If  western  civilization 
is  to  survive  in  Europe,  it  must  survive  in 
Germany.  After  all,  our  flag  flies  over  these 
people.  That  flag  means  something  more 
than  miltary  power. 

On  March  2,  1947,  Hanson  Baldwin, 
one  of  the  ablest  military  analysts,  wrote 
in  the  New  York  Times: 

Germany  is  divided  and  broken,  slowly 
starving,  a  cancerous  growth  in  the  heart 
of  western  Europe,  a  breeding  place  for  the 
dark  philosophy  of  Nietsche.  There  festers 
in  her  ruins  the  poison  of  fascism,  the  virus 
of  communism;  either  totalitarianism  flour¬ 
ishes  in  decadence  and  destruction. 

On  March  3,  1947,  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  who 
has  been  one  of  the  foremost  champions 
of  the  Morgenthau  plan,  wrote: 

All  thinking  people  have  long  known  that 
Germany  has  to  return  to  a  self-supporting 
basis.  We  must  help  Germany  to  build  such 
industries  as  she  needs  for  exports,  since  it  is 
self-evident  that  we  cannot  expect  to  create 
in  the  heart  of  Europe  a  happy  and  demo¬ 
cratic  people  unless  they  have  hope  for  the 
future. 

Again  on  March  24,  1947,  former  Pres- 
iden  Herbert  Hoover  reinforced  his 
warning  of  the  gravity  of  the  German 
problem  when  he  stated  in  his  third  eco¬ 
nomic  report  to  the  President: 

At  the  present  time  the  taxpayers  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  are  contribut¬ 
ing  nearly  $600,000,000  a  year  to  prevent 
starvation  of  the  Germans  in  the  British  and 
American  zones  alone.  The  drain  is  likely 
to  be  even  greater  after  peace  unless  the 
policies  now  in  action  are  changed.  We 
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desperately  need  recovery  In  all  of  Europe;  we 
need  it  not  only  for  economic  reasons,  but 
as  the  first  necessity  of  peace.  There  Is  only 
one  path  to  recovery  in  Europe — that  Is  pro¬ 
duction.  The  productivity  of  Europe  cannot 
be  restored  without  the  restoration  of  Ger¬ 
many  as  a  contributor  to  that  productivity. 

Again  on  April  12,  1947,  Gen.  Joseph 
McNarney  warned  this  administration: 

This  concentrated  population  of.  nearly 
70,000,000  must  be  offered  an  early  hope  for 
economic  and  political  stability;  if  they  are 
forced  to  live'  without  hope,  the  inevitable 
consequence  will  be  chaos  in  Europe  followed 
by  a  rebirth  of  totalitarianism. 

On  April  28,  1947,  Secretary  of  State 
Marshall  confirmed  all  of  these  terrifying 
reports  when  he  said : 

The  recovery  of  Europe  has  been  far  slower 
than  was  expected.  Disintegrating  forces  are 
becoming  evident.  The  patient  is  sinking 
while  the  doctors  deliberate. 

The  then  Secretary  of  State  went  on  to 
say  that  conditions  were  so  alarming  that 
the  United  States  had  determined  to  take 
its  own  independent  course  of  action  in  a 
last-ditch  fight  to  prevent  collapse,  when 
he  said: 

I  believe  that  action  cannot  await  com¬ 
promise  through  exhaustion.  New  issues 
arise  daily.  Whatever  action  is  possible  to 
meet  these  pressing  problems  must  be  taken 
without  delay. 

On  April  29,  1947,  Walter  Lippmann^ 
warned  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce  that — 

We  stand  virtually  alone,  in  respect  to 
money  and  military  power  confronting  Rus¬ 
sia  in  Europe  and  Asia.  The  British  weak¬ 
ness,  compelling  her  to  withdraw  from  the 
Middle  East  will  soon  compel  her  to  relin¬ 
quish  to  the  United  States  her  commitments 
in  Germany.  There  has  been  a  steady  de¬ 
terioration  in  the  world,  which,  if  not  re¬ 
versed,  must  inexorably  lead — and  at  no 
distant  date — to  the  economic  collapse  of 
western  Europe,  Including  Britain,  France, 
Italy,  and  western  Germany. 

On  April  29,  John  Foster  Dulles  backed 
up  Secretary  Marshall’s  statement  that 
this  administration  had  determined  that 
we  not  permit  our  independence  of  ac¬ 
tion  tc>  be  paralyzed  while  the  “patient 
sinks.”  Mr.  Dulles  stated  in  a  radio 
broadcast  that — 

It  is  imperative  that  our  two-zone  merger 
be  a  success.  Our  joint  area  includes  the 
Ruhr,  which  is  the  economic  heartbeat  of 
Europe.  Today  that  heart  is  barely  beating. 
We  should,  of  course,  invoke  the  aid  of  the 
United  Nations  whenever  it  can  do  the  job. 
But  we  cannot  let  ourselves  be  stymied, 
merely  because  we  cannot  get  agreement,  or 
because  the  United  Nations  is  not  yet  able  to 
take  over  the  full  task  of  maintaining  free¬ 
dom  in  the  world. 

Then  on  May  8,  1947,  former  Under 
Secretary  Dean  Acheson  declared  that — 

Failure  of  the  Moscow  Conference  means 
America  must  push  ahead  with  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  those  two  great  workshops  of  Europe 
and  Asia. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  at  this  point  that 
the  American  people  will  now  be  able  to 
see  the  hydra-headed  contradictions  of 
this  administration  concerning  its  poli¬ 
cies  toward  Germany  in  the  form  of  dou¬ 
ble  talk  at  its  worst.  We  had  been  told 
that  the  time  had  come  to  change  our 
policies.  We  had  been  assured  that  that 
change  was  in  the  process  of  realization. 


We  had  been  told  by  our  highest  Govern¬ 
ment  officials,  from  Secretary  Marshall 
down,  that  because  we  would  no  longer 
compromise  American  principles  we 
could  not  reach  any  agreement  with  Rus¬ 
sia  at  that  Moscow  Conference. 

Yet,  Mr.  President,  we  discover  that 
on  April  28,  1947,  while  President  Tru¬ 
man  was  shouting  against  communism 
the  foreign  ministers  in  Moscow  actu¬ 
ally  signed  five  agreements  which,  in  ef¬ 
fect,  pledged  America’s  continued  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  very  German  policies 
which  had  created  such  chaos  in  Europe. 
Nowhere,  and  at  no  point,  did  our  repre¬ 
sentatives  at  Moscow  stand  on,  or  fight 
fqr,  a  return  to  basic  American  prin¬ 
ciples.  According  to  the  directive  of 
April  28,  1947,  agreement  was  reached 
to  continue  our  policies  toward  the  Ger¬ 
man  people  in  the  following  five  cate¬ 
gories:  1,  Demilitarization;  2,  denazifica¬ 
tion;  3,  democratization;  4,  population 
transfers;  5,  prisoners  of  war. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  unbelievable  that 
the  American  people  should  have  been 
led  to  believe  that  the  President  intended 
to  oppose  the  extension  of  communism 
by  taking  unilateral  steps  to  insure  suc¬ 
cess  in  reviving  Germany  and  Europe, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  we  were  being 
forced  to  continue  to  underwrite  policies 
.of  further  destruction  and  degradation 
in  Germany.  Yet  those  secret  agree¬ 
ments  continued  as  the  basis  of  our  out¬ 
rageous  policies. 

Mr.  President,  the  secret  agreements 
continued.  When  any  Senator  goes 
home,  if  a  neighbor  or  friend  asks  him 
why  the  Congress  passed  this  $5,000,000- 
000  Marshall  plan,  and  whether  there 
were  any  secret  agreements,  even  if  that 
Senator  is  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  Committee,  he  is  forced  to  say, 
“I  think  there  were  some  secret  agree¬ 
ments,  but  I  do  not  know;  I  have  no 
idea.” 

That  taxpayer,  who  has  to  pay  the 
money  for  all  these  plans,  then  will  say, 
“Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  voted  for 
$5,000,000,000  a  year  ago  and  $5,000,000,- 
000  now,  and  have  morally  committed  us 
for  roughly  $10,000,000,000  more,  and  yet 
you  don’t  even  know  what  the  secret 
agreements  are?” 

Mr.  President,  what  kind  of  represen¬ 
tation  is  that  in  view  of  the  secret  agree¬ 
ments  which  were  made  long  after  the 
war? 

The  whole  question  of  deindustrializa¬ 
tion  was  dealt  with  in  the  Hoover  report. 
Oh,  Mr.  Hoover  is  a  great  man.  In  a  few 
days,  Mr.  President,  we  are  going  to  see 
the  majority  leader  rise  in  the  Senate 
and  say  “Adopt  the  Hoover  Report.”  Oh, 
he  will  tell  us  what  a  great  man  Herbert 
Hoover  is.  We  have  heard  that  three  or 
four  times.  We  have  heard  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Lodge]  tell  us  the  Hoover  report 
.  must  be  adopted.  When  a  few  Army  en¬ 
gineers  dared  criticize  some  portions  of 
it  they  were  vilely  abused. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
a  point  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  yield  for  a 
point  of  order  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire? 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  do  not  yield. 


Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President,  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
society - 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  do  not  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  not  do  me  the  courtesy  of  yield¬ 
ing? 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  do  not  yield  to  the 
Senator  at  this  point,  I  am  very  sorry 
to  say  to  my  very  dear  friend.  I  an¬ 
nounced  when  I  began  that  I  would  1 
yield  to  no  one.  If  I  yielded  to  anyone, 

I  should  rather  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  than  to  anyone  else,  be¬ 
cause  I  like  him  so  well.  I  made  that 
statement  in  the  beginning,  and  I  hate 
to  break  my  word.  I  like  to  keep  it. 

The  whole  question  of  deindustrializa¬ 
tion  was  dealt  with  in  the  Hoover  Report, 
at  the  request  of  the  President,  and  the 
recommendation  was  made  that — 

We  adopt  at  once  a  new  economic  concept 
in  peace  with  Germany.  We  should  free 
German  industry,  subject  to  a  control  com¬ 
mission.  The  removal  and  destruction  of 
plants  (except  direct  arms  plants)  should 
stop. 

Yet  this  administration  even  now  Is 
continuing  to  destroy  these  industrial 
plants. 

Certainly  a  continuation  of  these 
senseless  policies  in  central  Europe  can¬ 
not  help  but  drag  Europe  down  further 
into  the  misery  and  want  and  starvation 
on  which  communism  feeds. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  fact  of  President 
Truman’s  charge  that  Russia  is  now  a 
dangerous  threat  to  the  world  and  an 
aggressor  and  his  demand  that  we  must 
jump  headfirst  into  an  all-out  offensive 
against  communism,  it  is  incredible  that 
this  administration  should  have  also 
agreed-to  continue  to  follow  out  a  second 
of  the  most  pro-Communist  policies  ever 
devised,  namely,  that  of  denazification. 

I  think  the  average  Senator  upon  the 
floor  will  remember  that  upon  three  dif¬ 
ferent  occasions  I  rose  to  denounce  the 
policy  of  denazification  in  Germany. 
There  is  no  quicker  way  to  destroy  our 
last  hope  for  a  democratic  Germany  than 
to  continue  our  denazification  policies  of 
the  past. 

In  the  first  place,  this  denazification 
process  has  been  based  on  a  concept  of 
law  that  is  wholly  alien  to  our  own.  We 
have  proceeded  on  the  brutal  and  dan¬ 
gerous  thesis  of  collective  guilt,  and  we 
have  fastened  it  on  the  German  people 
as  a  whole.  For  instance,  in  part  2  of 
Directive  38  of  the  Allied  Control  Council 
we  find  the  following  categories  into 
which  the  whole  German  population  has 
been  divided: 

1.  Major  offenders. 

2.  Offenders  (activists,  militarists,  and 
profiteers) . 

3.  Lesser  offenders  (probationers).  . - 

4.  Followers. 

5.  Persons  exonerated  (those  included  in 
the  above  categories  who  can  prove  them¬ 
selves  not  guilty  before  a  tribunal) . 

Mr.  President,  is  there  a  single  Sen¬ 
ator  on  the  Senate  floor  today  who  will 
rise  to  defend  any  such  perversion  of 
American  justice  as  this?  Is  there  any¬ 
one  who  would  champion  such  a  system 
of  law  for  the  United  States?  In  our 
way  of  life,  a  person  is  innocent  until 
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he  has  been  proved  guilty.  But  under 
our  denazification  procedure,  every  Ger¬ 
man  is  guilty  until  he  or  she  can  prove 
himself  innocent.  It  is  little  wonder 
that  the  Meader  Report  recommended 
that  this  whole  question  of  denazification 
be  fully  explored  by  a  congressional  in¬ 
vestigating  committee. 

Certainly,  the  American  people  do  not 
know  that  this  denazification  process,  by 
destroying  what  remains  of  German  law 
and  jurisprudence,  by  repeating  the 
Gestapo  techniques  which  completely  de¬ 
stroy  all  security  and  makes  personal 
liberties  in  Germany  impossible  of  reali¬ 
zation,  by  wiping  out  the  middle  classes, 
and  by  eliminating  their  potential  tre¬ 
mendous  contribution  of  skills  and 
knowledge  which  are  so  desperately 
needed  for  reconstruction,  has  been 
playing  directly  into  the  hands  of  the 
Communists. 

Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  quote  directly 
from  another  letter  written  within  recent 
months  by  one  of  our  highest-ranking 
officials  in  Germany: 

It  is  unbelievable  how  much  havoc  the 
denazification  policies  are  still  causing. 

I  remember  once,  Mr.  President,  when 
I  spoke  upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  a 
Senator  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
said,  “We  are  almost  through  with  de¬ 
nazification;  there  are  only  2,000,- 
000  left” — only  2,000,000  left  to  be  de¬ 
nazified. 

Continuing,  the  letter  says: 

In  some  cases  our  best  German  people 
who  have  already  been  working  for  us,  many, 
many  months  have  been  processed  and  re¬ 
processed  a  half  dozen  times.  Naturally, 
Germans  hesitate  to  subject  themselves  to 
this  kind  of  treatment.  Furthermore,  why 
should  they  move  from  established  positions 
in  one  land  to  a  headquarters  in  a  strange 
land  where  they  are  viewed  by  suspicion  by 
the  local  Germans  and  have  great  trouble  ob¬ 
taining  proper  living  and  food  accommoda¬ 
tions?  A  tremendous  number  of  the  most 
efficient  Germans  are  still  damned  for 
having  gotten  on  the  Nazi  bandwagon  at 
some  time  or  another. 

Mr.  President,  the  third  directive  in 
this  secret  agreement  of  April  28,  1947, 
was  just  as  ominous  as  the  two  preceding. 

The  fourth  directive  which  was  agreed 
upon  concerns  one  of  the  greatest  crimes 
against  humanity  in  all  of  history,  a 
crime  to  which  we  have  directly  been 
made  a  party.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
directive  titled  “Population  Transfers” 
we  read: 

D.  The  Control  Council  shall  study  further 
the  whole  question  of  transfers  of  population 
into  Germany  with  a  view  to  directing  to 
areas  best  able  to  receive  them,  those  popu¬ 
lations  whose  transfer  to  Germany  may  be 
decided  in  the  future. 

It  is  unbelievable  that  American  repre¬ 
sentatives  should  have  continued  to  be 
parties  to  these  forced  mass  migrations 
which  incriminated  the  whole  American 
people  as  accomplices  in  mass  crimes 
against  humanity. 

Nowhere  in  recorded  history,  has  such 
a  grim  chapter  of  brutality  been  written 
than  in  the  account  of  what  has  already 
taken  place  in  eastern  Europe.  Already, 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  million  people 
have  been  uprooted  bodily  from  their 
ancestral  homes  of  a  thousand  years  and 
thrown  into  the  torment  of  a  living  hell, 


to  perish,  or  to  be  driven  like  cattle  across 
the  wastes  of  eastern  Europe.  Women 
and  children,  the  old  and  the  helpless,  the 
innocent  and  the  guilty  alike  have  been 
subjected  to  cruelties  which  have  never 
been  surpassed,  even  by  the  Nazis  them¬ 
selves.  Yet,  we  are  now  committed  to 
a  continuation  of  these  same  inhuamn 
policies  in  the  future,  although  the  con¬ 
science  of  the  American  people  cries  out 
against  such  bestial  practices. 

At  this  point,  it  is  well  to  remind  our¬ 
selves  of  the  charge  against  the  Nazis, 
entered  into  the  Nuremberg  indictments. 
Count  3,  section  J,  of  the  Nuremberg  in¬ 
dictments,  reads: 

In  certain  occupied  territories,  purport¬ 
edly  annexed  to  Germany,  the  defendants 
methodically  and  pursuant  to  plan  en¬ 
deavored  to  assimilate  those  territories,  po¬ 
litically,  culturally,  socially,  and  economi¬ 
cally,  into  the  German  Reich,  and  the  de¬ 
fendants  endeavored  to  obliterate  the  for¬ 
mer  national  character  of  these  territories. 
In  pursuance  of  these  plans  'and  endeavors, 
the  defendants  forcibly  deported  inhabitants, 
who  were  predominantly  non -German  and 
introduced  thousands  of  German  colonists. 

Mr.  President,  as  far  back  as  Novem¬ 
ber  17,  1944,  President  Roosevelt  agreed 
in  principle  to  the  very  procedure  which 
is  now  listed  as  a  war  crime  by  the 
Nuremberg  tribunal,  when,  in  a  letter  to 
vMr.  Mikola jczk,  he  stated: 

If  the  Polish  Government  and  people  de¬ 
sire  in  connection  with  the  new  frontiers  of 
the  Polish  state  to  bring  about  the  transfer 
to  and  from  territory  of  Poland  of  national 
minorities,  the  United  States  Government 
will  raise  no  objection,  and  as  far  as  prac¬ 
ticable,  will  facilitate  such  transfer. 

Certainly,  the  late  President  knew  full 
well  what  he  was  doing,-  for  only  a  few 
weeks  later,  Churchill  stated  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  December  15, 
1944: 

The  transference  of  several  millions  of  peo¬ 
ple  would  have  to  be  effected  from  the  east 
to  the  west  or  north,  as  well  as  the  expulsion 
of  the  Germans,  because  that  is  what  is  pro¬ 
posed — the  total  expulsion  of  the  Germans 
from  the  area  to  be  acquired  by  Poland  in 
the  west  and  the  south.  For  expulsion  is  the 
method  which,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  will  be 
the  most  satisfactory  and  lasting.  I  am  not 
alarmed  by  the  prospect  of  the  disentangle¬ 
ment  of  populations,  nor  even  by  these  large 
transferences,  which  are  more  possible  in 
modern  conditions  than  ever  before. 

Yet,  Mr.  President,  it  was  the  sight  of 
the  hideous  suffering  and  brutality  in¬ 
flicted  on  helpless  millions,  under  these 
arrangements,  that  caused  Mr.  Bevin  to 
cry  out  during  his  visit  to  Berlin,  “My 
God,  it  was  the  worst  sight  one  possibly 
could  see.” 

Mr.  President,  of  those  15,000,000  per¬ 
sons  5,000,000  are  dead. 

Yet,  according  to  the  directives  of 
April  28,  1947,  we  formally  agreed  to  un¬ 
derwrite  more  inhuman  brutality,  mis¬ 
ery,  and  death.  Mr.  President,  is  it  not 
time  that  this  administration  should  give 
an  accounting  of  its  policies,  and  an¬ 
swer  to  this  further  charge  of  betray¬ 
ing  American  principles? 

Mr.  President,  it  is  high  time  that  we 
also  knew  what  arrangements  were  then 
reached  to  deal  with  the  prisoners-of-war 
question  at  Moscow.  This  is  mentioned 
in  name  only.  We  still  do  not  have  any 
clue  as  to  what  the  agreement  is. 


But  again,  Mr.  President,  this  admin¬ 
istration  has  been  a  party  to  criminal 
betrayals  of  American  principle,  by 
sanctioning  the  revival  and  extension  of 
human  slavery  of  the  white  race. 

We  now  know  that  at  Yalta,  President 
Roosevelt  agreed  to  the  use  of  German 
prisoners  of  war  as  human  slaves  under 
the  innocuous  phrase  “reparations  in 
kind,”  which  included  “use  of  German 
labor." 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of 
August  8,  1945,  stated  editorially: 

The  Big  Three  deal  on  slave  labor  was 
Indicated  to  be  the  outgrowth  of  a  secret  and 
tentative  agreement  at  Yalta  which  might 
explain  its  omission  from  the  Potsdam  com¬ 
munique.  *  *  *  When  the  Big  Three  opened 
their  session  at  Potsdam,  the  British  and 
American  representatives  found  that  the  Rus¬ 
sians,  operating  on  the  theory  that  the  use 
of  German  slave  labor  had  been  sanctioned 
at  Yalta,  had  made  plans  to  ship  German 
workers  to  Russia  for  reconstruction  pur¬ 
poses.  *  *  *  Prime  Minister  Churchill  and^ 
President  Truman,  recognizing  a  fait  accom¬ 
pli  when  they  saw  one  agreed  to  such  Rus¬ 
sian  use  of  slave  labor. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  two  American 
Presidents  have  been  parties  to  this  be¬ 
trayal  of  American  principles.  This,  per¬ 
haps,  might  be  condoned,  by  some  who 
wanted  to  stretch  their  consciences  all 
out  of  recognition,  but  the  added  fact 
that  this  administration  has  been  a  party 
to  the  imposition  of  human  slavery,  not 
only  on  prisoners  of  war,  but  on  civilian 
populations  as  well,  is  an  outrage  which 
America  must  now  repudiate,  both  in 
word  and  deed. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  General  Eisen¬ 
hower  himself  attached  his  name  to  such 
a  document  in  the  name  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Government.  Yet,  the  record  now 
shows  that  on  September  20,  1945,  Gen¬ 
eral  Eisenhower  signed  the  following 
agreement: 

The  German  authorities  will  carry  out  for 
the  benefit  of  the  United  Nations,  such 
measures  of  restitution,  reinstatement,  res¬ 
toration,  reparation,  and  reconstruction,  re¬ 
lief  and  rehabilitation,  as  the  Allied  repre¬ 
sentatives  may  prescribe.  For  these  pur¬ 
poses  the  German  authorities  will  provide 
such  *  *  *  labor  and  personnel  and 

specialists  and  other  services,  for  use  in  Ger¬ 
many  or  elsewhere,  as  the  Allied  representa¬ 
tives  may  prescribe, 

Mr.  President,  I  have  gone  into  this 
whole  matter  because  the  question  of 
European  recovery  depends  so  completely 
on  what  our  American  policy  seeks  to 
make  out  of  what  is  left  of  the  German 
economy.  This  whole  record  of  double 
talking  and  double  dealing  has  continued 
up  until  this  present  hour,  and  the  whole 
question  of  an  ultimate  determination  of 
just  what  our  German  policy  shall  be 
continues  to  be  completely  divorced  from 
any  consideration  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  from  any  jurisdiction 
whatever  by  the  legislative  branch  of 
Government. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  record  is 
replete  with  protests  of  good  intentions 
by  the  administration,  with  assurances 
that  our  German  policy  is  directed  to¬ 
ward  constructive  ends,  and  in  spite  of 
the  tremendous  protest  against  what  is 
actually  being  done,  a  protest  that  has 
come  from  every  walk  of  life  in  these 
United  States,  we  are  continuing  to 
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finance  and  to  compel  the  recreation  of 
totalitarian  tyranny,  bureaucratic  con¬ 
trol,  and  centralization  of  power  in  cen¬ 
tral  Europe,  in  the  perfect  image  of  the 
very  totalitarian  evils  we  fought  this  war 
to  destroy. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  now  to  read  into 
the  Record  a  keen  and  unbiased  analysis 
of  exactly  what  our  policies  are  making 
inevitable,  from  one  of  the  leading  finan¬ 
cial  magazines,  the  Commercial  and  Fi¬ 
nancial  Chronicle  of  April  29,  1948,  from 
which  I  quote : 

For  15  years  the  real  curse  of  the  German 
economy  has  been  autarchy,  exchange  con¬ 
trol,  and  state  monopoly  of  foreign  trade. 
To  make  an  end  of  this  system  and  to  let  in 
the  fresh  air  of  the  outside  world  into  the 
stuffy  German  parlor  is  a  goal  to  be  set  on 
top  of  any  program  of  economic  recovery  and 
political  education  in  Germany.  Free  trade, 
free  exchange  markets,  private  foreign  trade 
liberated  from  the  fetters  of  bureaucracy,  free 
travel  abroad  for  the  German  business¬ 
man — -I  know  nothing  which  would  be  more 
desirable  and  more  urgent  in  western  Ger¬ 
many,  nothing  which  would,  at  the  same 
time,  work  more  favorably  on  the  German 
mind  and  to  win  it  definitely  for  the  west. 
It  is  all  the  more  regrettable  that  just  the 
opposite  is  happening.  Instead  of  applying 
the  principle  of  free  enterprise  and  economic 
liberty  to  foreign  trade,  the  Joint  Export  and 
Import  Agency  (JEIA)  at  Frankfort  is  grow¬ 
ing  into  the  most  formidable  bureaucracy 
one  can  imagine  and  developing  a  system  of 
state  monopoly  of  foreign  trade  which  far 
exceeds  the  National  Socialist  model  and 
which,  in  scope  and  thoroughness  seems  to 
be  surpassed  only  by  the  Russian  system  of 
state  trading. 

It  is  most  regrettable  of  all  that  this  is 
happening  under  American  leadership.  Any¬ 
body  knowing  and  appreciating  the  ideals 
for  which  the  United  States,  true  to  their 
great  tradition,  stand  today  in  the  world 
must  be  extremely  puzzled  by  the  fact,  much 
commented  on  in  Europe,  that  precisely  in 
that  part  of  Europe  where  they  are  prac¬ 


tically  the  rulers,  i.  e.,  in  western  Germany 
the  Americans  are,  by  a  formidable  bureau¬ 
cracy,  keeping  and  even  further  developing 
a  collectivist  system  which  is  surpassed  only 
by  the  Russian.  Those  in  Europe  who  share 
the  American  ideals  refuse  to  believe  that 
this  paradox  will  be  tolerated  much  longer. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  conclude  as  I  be¬ 
gan,  with  a  plea  for  action  now  by  the 
United  States  Senate  that  will  lead  to  a 
restoration  of  basic  American  principles 
and  a  complete  reorientation  of  our  poli¬ 
cies  toward  the  German-speaking  peo¬ 
ples.  I  believe  the  time  has  come  for 
the  United  States  Senate  to  take  its 
rightful  part  in  changing  these  out¬ 
rageous  policies,  and  reasserting  our  own 
right  to  determine  for  ourselves  what 
policies  we  believe  offer  the  greatest 
promise  of  realizing  our  hopes  for  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  German  problem,  as  a  part 
of  an  over-all  genuine  European  re¬ 
covery,  which  will  lead  to  a  just  and  last¬ 
ing  peace. 

Therefore  I  urge,  Mr.  President,  that 
my  colleagues  support  the  amendment, 
which  I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask  to 
have  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  read  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  It  is  proposed  to 
add  at  the  end  of  the  bill  a  new  section, 
to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  10.  Section  118  of  such  act  is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  sentence  as  follows :  “The  Administrator 
shall  also  terminate  the  provision  of  assist¬ 
ance  under  this  title  to  any  participating 
country  which  hereafter  engages  in  the  dis¬ 
mantling  of  peacetime  industries  in  Ger¬ 
many,  or  in  removing  any  such  industries 
or  facilities  thereof  from  Germany,  or  which 
hereafter  receives  any  such  plant  or  facility 
which  shall  have  been  removed  from  Ger¬ 
many.” 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  printed  and  will  lie 
on  the  table. 

...  — .  . RBOSB8"  ■»  «— — — 

\Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  earlier  in 
thfe^day  I  announced  that  we  would  ccrfi- 
tinhe  the  session  after  10  o’clock  tonight. 

In  the  meantime  a  number  of  Senators 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  and  some  oh  the 
other  side  with  whom  I  have  conferred 
request^}  that  I  stand  by  the  original 
statemen\l  made  yesterday,  that  there 
would  be  A  night  session  tonight  which 
would  probably  run  along  until  10  o’clock. 

In  view  of  nty  statement,  I  shall  accede 
to  the  requestVhich  these  Senators  have 
made,  and  I  now  move  that  the  Senate 
take  a  recess  until  11  o’clock  a.  m.  to- 
:  morrow.  \ 

The  motion  was^agreed  to;  and  (at  10 
o’clock  and  5  minuses  p.  m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  V> morrow,  Wednes¬ 
day,  April  6,  1949,  at  11  o’clock  a.  m. 

- - "T 

NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  deceived  by  the 
Senate  April  5  (legislative  Hay  of  March 
181,1949:  \ 

United  States  District  Judges 
Robert  E.  Tehan,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be 
United  States  district  judge  for  tfl^  eastern 
district  of  Wisconsin  vice  Hon.  F.  Ryan 
Duffy,  elevated.  \ 

William  D.  Murray,  of  Montana,  to  be 
United  States  district  judge  for  the  district 
of  Montana,  vice  Hon.  Robert  L.  Brown,  ^de¬ 
ceased. 


WITHDRAWAL 

Executive  nomination  withdrawn  from 
the  Senate  April  5  (legislative  day  of 
March  18),  1949: 

n  Postmaster 

Leo  B.  Francisco,  to  be  postmaster  at  East 
Lansing,  in  the  State  of  Michigan. 


House  of  Representatives 


*$he  House  met  at  12  o’clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  Shera  Mont¬ 
gomery  D.  D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : \ 

O  Saviour  of  the  world,  who  dost  be¬ 
long  to  all  mankind  and  to  each  indi¬ 
vidual,  consider  and  hear  us.  Thou  hast 
done  for  us  exceeding  abundantly,  more 
than  we  ask  or  think;  blessed  be  Thy 
holy  name. 

This  day  deliver  us  from  all  narrow 
hopes  and  narrow  faiths  that  fetter  our 
spirit;  open  our  eyes  that  we  may  see 
the  best  in  heart  and  mind.  O  breathe 
Thy  life-giving  power  into  us  that  serv¬ 
ice  may  be  our  souls’  immortal  purpose 
and  our  richest  achievement.  No  life  is 
useless,  nor  its  labor  in  vain,  that  lightens 
the  burden  of  another,  for  the  glory  of 
life  is  to  give  and  not  to  get,  to  serve 
and  not  to  be  served.  In  the  name  of  the 
Christ,  who  went  about  doing  good.  . 
Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  was  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Miller,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  the  following  dates  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  and 
a  joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles; 

On  March  26,  1949: 

H.  R.  1870.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Doris 
Marie  Richard. 

On  March  29,  1949: 

H.  R.  128.  An  act  to  provide  that  acreage 
planted  to  cotton  in  1949  shall  not  be  used 
in  computing  cotton-acreage  allotments  for 
any  subsequent  year;  and 

H.  R.  253.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  June' 
25,  1938,  relating  to  the  appointment  of  post¬ 
masters  under  civil  service.  j 

On  March  30,  1949: 

H.  R.  1731.  An  act  to  extend  certain 
sions  of  the  Housing  and  Rent  Act  of 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes;  aaS 

H.  R.  2546.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Air  Force  to  establish  l£psd-based 
air  warning  and  control  installations  for  the 
national  security,  and  for  other purposes. 

On  March  31,  1949: 

H.  R.  2313.  An  act  to  susjjihd  certain  im¬ 
port  taxes  on  copper; 

H.  R.  3910.  An  act  to  alftend  for  a  tempo¬ 
rary  period  the  proviskriis  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Emergencv^Rent  Act;  and 

H.  J.  Res.  203.  Joyrt  resolution  to  maintain 
the  status  quo  with  respect  to  the  exemption 
from  the  tax  on'transportation  of  persons  of 
foreign  travel/via  Newfoundland. 

On  Ajjfil  2,  1949: 

H.  R.  2216.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Security- Act  of  1947  to  provide  for  an  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

CORRECTION  OF  VOTE 

lr.  LANHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  page 
3732  of  the  Record,  on  the  vote  on  April  1 

3980 


proves- 
if  1>«7, 


Tuesday,  April  5,  1949 

on  the  so-called  Poage  substitute,  I  am 
recorded  as  not  voting.  I  was  present 
and  voted  in  the  affirmative.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Record  and 
Journal  be  corrected  accordingly. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Subcommittee 
No.  3  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
may  be  permitted  to  sit  during  the  session 
of  the  House  today  during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  RAINS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  th@ 
Record  and  include  an  article  from  £he 
New  York  Times. 

Mr.  BLAND  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  an  article  pn  the  sea- 
level  Panama  Canal. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN  asked  And  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  *tn  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  Mon¬ 
day,  April  4,  1949, 

SPECIAL  jflRDER  GRANTED 

Mr.  YOU1JJG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  Consent  that,  after  the  dis¬ 
position  of  business  on  the  Speaker’s 
desk  and  the  conclusion  of  special  orders 
heretofore  granted,  I  may  address  the 
Hoi^ge  for  10  minutes  today. 

if  he  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectionNto 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio'? 

There  was  no  objection. 

CORRECTION  OF  RECORD 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  remarks  made  by  me  on  Febru¬ 
ary  28,  and  appearing  on  page  A1154 
of  the  Congressional  Record  of  that 
day,  I  used  the  following  sentence: 

Howard  Ambruster,  Richard  Sasuly,  and 
Bernard  Bernstein  are  all  followers  of  the 
Communist  Party  line  and  have  been  for 
years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  making  that  state¬ 
ment,  Mr.  Ambruster  has  been  to  see 
me,  and  insists  that  he  is  not  in  sym¬ 
pathy  ,  with  communism,  that  he  has 
been  a  consistent  fighter  of  communism. 
Not  wishing  to  do  any  injustice  of  any 
kind  to  anybody,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  may  strike  the 
name  of  Howard  Ambruster  from  the 
sentence,  and  that  the  permanent  Rec¬ 
ord  be  changed  accordingly. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  G§ 
gia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

PERMISSION  TO  ADDRESS  THJ^  HOUSE 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Spea^r,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  addp^ss  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  reyfse  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Inhere  objection  to 
the  request  of  tjtfe  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  objection. 

THE  G AIRLINE  PRICE  INCREASE 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  item  ap¬ 
peared  in  last  night’s  newspaper  which 
seems  ,t6  me  to  be  a  perfect  invitation  for 
an  investigation  by  either  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  or  the  Antimonopoly 
[vision  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
'he  Socony-Vacuum  Oil  Co.  announced 
that  it  proposes  to  increase  the  price  of 
gasoline  for  the  New  York  and  New  Eng¬ 
land  area.  If  its  action  in  the  past  is  any 
guide,  this  rise  will  spread  across  the 
country  within  a  week. 

The  action  of  this  company  is  most 
reprehensible.  At  this  time  when  prices 
of  most  products  a jfk  coming  down,  when 
gasoline  is  being  produced  in  such  quan¬ 
tities  that  it  is  almost  a  glut  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  when  the  profits  of  the  industry  and 
of  this  company  have  been  enormous, 
there  can  only  be  one  conclusion — that  a 
monopoly  does  exist  in  the  oil  industry 
which  does  not  permit  the  operation  of 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  and  that 
this  company  is  a  participant. 

This  is  the  fantastic  record  of  earnings 
for  Socony-Vacuum  for  the  last  3  years: 
Year:  Before  taxes 

1946 _  $75,  000,  000 

1947-./ -  130,000,000 

1948 -  181,000,000 

After  taxes 

1946  -  $58,000,000 

1947  -  98,  000,  000 

,1948 - 133,000,000 

Earnings  per  share: 

1946 - $1.87 

1947V. -  3.  13 

194.3 -V . . . 1 _  4.18 

For  the  'entire  petroleum  industry, 
earnings  increased  60  percent  iri  1947 
over  1946,  earnings  increased  67  percent 
in  1948  over  1947.  Thus,  the  earnings  in 
1948  were  2%  and  3  times  more  than  they 
were  in  1946.  \ 

With  these  facts,  how,  by  the  wildest 
stretch  of  the  imagination,  can  additional 
increases  in  the  price  of  gasoline  be  jus¬ 
tified  at  this  time?  When  will  the 
greediness  of  this  company  be  satiated? 

This  unwarranted  and  piratical  flout¬ 
ing  of  the  public  interest  must  be 
checked.  I  shall  call  the  activities  of 
this  company  and  the  oil  industry  to  the 
attention  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
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April  5  (legislative  day,  March  18),  1949 
Modified  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Proposed  by  Mr.  Eulbright  to  the  bill  (S.  1209)  to  amend 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  viz:  On  page  6, 
between  lines  13  and  14,  insert  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

1  (c)  Section  114  (c)  is  further  amended  b}7  adding  at 

2  the  end  thereof  the  following:  “The  Administrator  is  au- 

3  thorized  to  set  aside  a  portion  of  the  funds  hereby  authorized 

4  to  be  appropriated  when  deemed  practicable  by  the  Admin- 

5  istrator,  and  to  make  additional  allocations  out  of  such  fund 

6  to  finance  the  transfer  of  commodities  and  services  required 

7  to  carry  out  specific  measures  of  mutual  assistance  taken  by 

8  two  or  more  participating  countries  looking  toward  the 

9  closer  economic  cooperation  of  such  countries.” 
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IN  THE  SENATE  0 E  THE  UNITED  STATES 

April  5  (legislative  clay,  March  18),  1949 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Danger  to  the  bill  (S.  1209) 
to  amend  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  viz:  At 
the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  section  as  follows: 

1  Sec.  10.  Section  118  of  such  Act  is  hereby  amended 

2  b}^  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sentence  as  follows: 

3  “The  Administrator  shall  also  terminate  the  provision  of 

4  assistance  under  this  title  to  any  participating  country  which 

5  hereafter  engages  in  the  dismantling  of  peacetime  industries 

6  in  Germany,  or  in  removing  any  such  industries  or  facilities 
I  thereof  from  Germany,  or  which  hereafter  receives  any  such 

8  plant  or  facility  which  shall  have  been  removed  from 

9  Germany.”  , 
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the  first  Senator  I  have  heard  say  he 
was  a  prima  donna.  Of  course  we  have 
all  known  that  ever  since  the  able  Sen¬ 
ator  has  been  a  Member  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  has  a  pretty 
difficult  lob  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  as 
I  think  pb^haps  the  Senator  from  Ore¬ 
gon  might  admit.  So  far  as  cracking 
the  whip  is  concerned,  I  wish  1  were  able 
to  do  it,  but  Fthave  never  been  able  to 
do  that  in  all  m'yjife,  whether  it  was  in 
the  Senate  or  anywhere  else. 

Let  me  state  tns  situation,  briefly. 
Everyone  knew  that  EGA  had  a  dead  line, 
on  April  3,  and  when  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  brought  in  the  bH.1  and  we  took 
it  up,  I  propounded  the  inquiry  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  TJonnally] 
and  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Vandenberg]  as  to  how  long.  they 
thought  it  would  take  to  pass  th&,ECA 
bill  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Iffiey 
were  of  the  opinion  we  could  dispose\of 
the  bill  in  3  days,  and  so  did  I.  But 
instead  of  3  days  I  think  we  are  iri^ 
the  thirteenth  day  of  consideration  since 
we  started  debate  on  the  bill. 

The  only  reason  the  Senator  from  Il¬ 
linois  had  for  calling  the  Senate  into 
session  at  11  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and 
trying  to  hold  a  night  session  or  two  now 
and  then,  was  that  we  might  speed  up 
the  passage  of  this  important  bill.  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  the  most  important  measure 
we  will  consider  during  this  session,  un¬ 
less  it  may  be  the  Atlantic  Pact.  I  really 
am  of  that  opinion  because  I  know  that 
in  the  ECA  is  wrapped  up  all  the  hopes 
of  mankind  for  the  peaceful  solution  of 
the  problems  of  the  world,  and  if  I  have 
been  perhaps  just  a  little  overzealous  in 
attempting  to  get  the  bill  through  the 
Senate,  I  think  perhaps  I  may  have  had 
a  good  reason. 

So  far  as  cooperating  with  the  minority 
party  is  concerned,  the  Senator  from  Il¬ 
linois  has  always  been  able  to  get  along 
with  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
and  I  shall  continue  to  endeavor  to  do  so. 
Any  time  the  Senator  from  Oregon  de¬ 
sires  to  criticize  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
for  the  way  in  which  he  is  handling  his 
duties  in  the  Senate,  that  is  his  perfect 
right.  I  am  not  the  first  individual  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  chastised  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  That  is  one  of 
the  best  things  he  does,  and  he  does  it 
very  well.  It  is  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
one  day,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  the 
next,  and  some  other  Senator  on  this  side 
the  next  day,  and  it  will  be  some  other 
Senator  tomorrow,  because  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  such  omniscience  that 
he  understands  exactly  how  the  Senate 
should  be  run.  The  Senator  from  Oregon 
is  the  one  individuah^ho  can  tell  every 
other  Senator  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
whether  it  is  on  his  side  of  the  aisle  or  on 
the  Democratic  ^side,  just  the  type  and 
kind  of  schedule  we  should  follow.  The 
Senator  from  6regon  has  all  the  answers 
to  every  question  that  comes  before  the 
Senate — there  is  no  doubt  about  that — 
in  his  ojvn  mind.  That  is  why  he  ad- 
mitted.he  was  a  prima  donna  a  moment 
ago  ip  the  statement  he  made. 

Mr.  President, this  is  my  first  attempt  to 
lead  a  great  body  like  the  Senate.  I  think 
fliy  patience  and  forebearance  as  ma¬ 


jority  leader  have  not  been  too  bad.  I 
have  attempted  in  the  best  way  I  knew 
how,  with  difficult  issues,  to  get  along  as 
fast  and  as  expeditiously  as  possible,  and 
I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  probably  no 
Senate,  at  least  since  I  have  been  a  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  body,  has  had  so  many  con¬ 
troversial  and  world-shaking  problems 
before  it  as  the  present  Senate  will  meet 
this  year  and  next  year. 

Mr.  President,  with  15  or  20  measures 
on  the  calendar,  and  others  to  come, 
which  involve  the  safety  and  security  of 
the  Nation,  I  do  not  believe  we  can  con¬ 
tinue  to  go  along  with  horse  and  buggy 
speed  in  the  Senate  and  expect  to  meet 
the  problems  which  are  and  will  be  be¬ 
fore  us,  both  national  and  international. 
We  stand  before  the  world  as  the  leaders 
of  all  mankind  in  every  line  of  human 
endeavor  today,  and  I  do  not  believe  we 
can  afford  to  say  that  we  are  bound  to 
stay  here  for  weeks  and  weeks  consider¬ 
ing  extraneous  issues.  It  seems  to  me 
that  some  day  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  will  reach  the  point  of  amending 
x  its  rules  so  that  at  least  we  will  have  a 
'rule  of  germaneness,  if  nothing  else.  We 
ihust  speed  up  the  program  if  we  are  to 
accomplish  in  the  eyes  of  America  and 
of  the  world  what  it  is  necessary  we 
shouldtdo. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  we  can  not  ac¬ 
complish  ^hat  we  desire,  but  so  long  as 
I  am  in  thOmosition  I  now  occupy  I  shall 
labor  to  that  end,  and  if  at  times  I  seem 
to  become  a  little  out  of  humor,  I  know 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Langer]  will  not  fnind  it,  and  other  Sen¬ 
ators  will  not  mind  it.  But  I  shall  try  to 
restrain  myself  so  far  as  possible. 

Mr.  MORSE  rose.  \ 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  welcome  the  criticism 
of  my  friend  the  Senator  f^om  Oregon  at 
any  time,  at  any  place,  because  he  is  the 
one  individual  in  the  United  States  Sen¬ 
ate  who  can  criticize.  He  has'that  repu¬ 
tation  among  us  all.  The  Senator  spoke 
about  what  goes  on  in  the  cloakrooms. 
I  wish  the  Senator  from  Oregon  \ould 
hear  what  goes  on  in  the  cloakrooms 
about  him  sometimes.  It  would  not  be 
well  for  me  to  tell  it  on  the  floor  of  the^ 
Senate,  because  I  would  be  violating  the  ’ 
rules  of  the  Senate.  I  could  not  repeat 
what  is  said  about  the  Senator.  I  have 
defended  him  time  and  again  in  the 
cloakrooms,  and  almost  fell  out  with  two 
or  three  of  my  friends  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  in  attempting  to  defend  him. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  appreciate  the  cour¬ 
tesy  of  the  Senator  in  yielding.  I  wish 
to  say  I  think  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
is  right  regarding  one  rule  he  mentioned, 
namely,  a  rule  of  germaneness,  and  I 
should  be  glad  to  join  with  him  in  secur¬ 
ing  the  adoption  of  such  a  rule. 

As  to  the  general  nature  of  his  com¬ 
ment,  let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  that  I  hope  he  knows  that  resort 
to  rebuttal  by  personal  ridicule  never 
proved  any  point,  so  far  as  the  merits  of 
an  issue  pending  before  the  Senate  is 
concerned.  The  suggestion  I  made  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  was  a  friendly 
one,  in  the  interest  of  trying  to  work  out 
a  time  table  which  would  make  it  possible 
for  us  to  transact  the  people’s  business 
in  orderly  fashion  during  reasonable 
hours. 


The  Senator  from  Illinois  Is  quite 
right  when  he  says  that  probably  no 
piece  of  legislation  we  will  have  in  the 
Eighty-first  Congress  can  compare  in 
importance  with  the  ECA  legislation. 
But  the  ECA  legislation  has  brought  to 
our  desks  some  20  amendments— some  20 
amendments,  Mr.  President.  I  have 
found  myself  in  disagreement,  as  the 
record  of  the  votes  will  show  to  date,  with 
most  of  those  amendments.  However, 
they  were  offered  by  Members  of  this 
body  whose  sincerity  is  as  great  and  deep 
as  that  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  or 
the  Senator  from  Oregon,  and  they  de¬ 
serve  thorough  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  when  the  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate 
can  bring  a  major  piece  of  legislation 
onto  the  floor,  lay  it  down  and  ask  to 
have  it  passed  in  2  or  3  days  has,  in  my 
judgment,  gone.  From  now  on  I  think 
we  can  expect  that  major  legislation  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee  is  going  to  be  thoroughly  debated. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  can  resort 
to  any  sort  of  personal  ridicule  he  wants 
to  in  evading  the  issues  I  have  raised. 
I  am  used  to  it.  It  is  the  tactics  of  my 
enemies.  I  shall  never  resort  to  invok¬ 
ing  the  rule  of  order  of  the  Senate  re¬ 
specting  anything  the  Senator  from  Illi¬ 
nois  or  any  other  Senator  may  want  to 
say  against  me.  He  is  welcome  to  bring 
onto  the  floor  any  cloakroom  discussion 
of  me  he  wants  to.  I  may  say  that  the 
more  of  it  he  brings  on  the  floor  the 
greater  assurance  he  will  give  me  that  in 
1950  the  voters  of  my  State  will  send  me 
back  here  to  oppose  the  type  of  tactics  I 
find  the  Senator  from  Illinois  so  fre¬ 
quently  supporting. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  am  sorry - 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Missouri? 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Let  me  take  just  a  min¬ 
ute.  The  Senator  from  Missouri  is  ris¬ 
ing  to  make  a  few  desultory  remarks,  but 
before  he  does  so,  let  me  say  a  word  in 
reply  to  my  good  friend  from  Oregon.  I 
hope  he  did  not  think  I  was  making  any 
’’'personal  attack  on  him.  The  only  thing 
r-^as  attempting  to  do,  let  me  say  to  my 
friend,  was  to  answer  him  as  to  what  he 
had  'lieard  about  me  in  the  cloakroom 
with  respect  to  how  I  am  running  the 
United  states  Senate.  If  that  was  not, 
by  inference  or  implication  at  least, 
some  kind',,  of  personal  attack,  then  I 
could  not  qu^.e  understand  it.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oregon  was  telling  me  about 
it,  and  said  thetime  had  come  when  the 
cloakroom  conversation  should  be  told 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  merely  re¬ 
plied  to  him  as  to  some  cloakroom  con¬ 
versations  I  had  heard  about  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Oregon.  That  is  all  I  did.  I 
can  tell  more  if  necessary. 

So  far  as  the  election  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  in  1950  goes,  that  does  not 
concern  me  at  all.  I  am  irfterested  in 
my  own  election,  not  in  the  election  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  in  1910 .  Let 
the  Senator  take  care  of  his  Stat^  and 
I  shall  try  to  take  care  of  mine.  I  db  not 
want  to  make  any  boast  concerning  what 
I  may  do  in  1950,  such  as  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  made,  because  I  have 
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always  found  the  game  of  politics  to  be 
rat'her  hazardous.  I  always  run  scared. 
I  think  perhaps  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
had  better  take  on  a  little  bit  of  the  same 
feeling,  so  far  as  his  own  election  in  1950 
in  his  own  State  is  concerned. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  shall  even  be  a  candidate.  But  if  I  am 
I  shall  take  nothing  for  granted,  re¬ 
gardless  of  what  the  situation  is.  I  am 
not  making  any  prophecies  now  as  to 
what  I  am  going  to  do  in  1950.  I  shall 
leave  such  prophecies  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  because  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  my  good  friend,  is,  from  his  own 
viewpoint,  a  most  understanding  fellow. 
He  knows  exactly  what  is  going  to  hap¬ 
pen  in  1950,  and  he  can  probably  tell  us 
what  is  going  to  happen  in  1952  and  in 
1954.  I  do  not  know  why  more  Repub¬ 
licans  do  not  confer  with  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  on  the  election  and  other 
important  matters. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator '^rom  Mis¬ 
souri. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  wanted  to  say  some¬ 
thing,  which  is  not  in  the  form  of  a  ques¬ 
tion,  and  perhaps  I  had  better  wait  and 
secure  the  floor  in  my  own  right. 

Mr.  MORSE  rose. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  yield  to  my  gracidps 
and  magnanimous  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  for  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
cannot  yield  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  The  Chair  rules  that  1 
cannot  yield  for  that  purpose.  I  must 
respect  the  ruling.  I  regret  I  cannot 
yield  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Yes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  whole 
debate  has  been  out  of  order  and  against 
the  rules,  because  it  has  been  a  colloquy 
back  and  forth.  The  procedure  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  rules  with  respect  to  Sen¬ 
ators  yielding  for  questions  has  not  been 
followed. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  to  me  for  a  question? 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  three  Senators 
who  have  just  been  spedking  have  ex¬ 
pressed  their  interest  in*  the  rule  of  ger¬ 
maneness.  So,  since  We  are  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  respect  to  the  subject  of  ger¬ 
maneness,  I  suggest  that  we  proceed  to 
the  business  before  the  Senate,  which  is 
my  pending  amendment,  as  modified,  and 
defer  the  discussion  of  the  cloak-room 
gossip  until  after  disposition  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  LUCAS,  I  had  the  same  feeling 
yesterday  when  the  Senator  from  Arkan¬ 
sas  took  3'/^  hours  upon  his  amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  time  was 
consumed  in  a  discussion  of  the  pending 
amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  will  permit  us  to  present  a  hor¬ 
rible  enough  example  to  show  the  need 
for  a  stricter  rule  on  the  subject  of 
germaneness,  maybe  he  will  join  with  me 
in  an  effort  to  have  such  a  rule  adopted. 

With  respect  to  my  comments  on  the 
1950  election  campaign  I  will  say  to  the 


Senator  from  Illinois  that  if  I  can  only 
get  him  to  come  to  my  State  and  make  a 
speech  or  two  against  me  there  will  be  no 
doubt  that  I  shall  be  elected.  He  would 
thereby  make  it  unnecessary  for  me  to 
run  like  a  scared  rabbit. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  The  Senator  from  Illinois 
seldom  goes  out  of  his  own  State.  I  have 
enough  trouble  in  taking  care  of  the 
political  situation  there. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  and  Mr.  DONNELL 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  .  The  question 
before  the  Senate  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Fulbright]  ,  as  modified.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  Arkansas.  ; 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
hope  we  can  get  on  with  my  amendment. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  permit  me  to  in¬ 
terrupt  him  so  I  may  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  speak  iojf  1  minute  in  regard  to; 
a  reference  to  jtny  esteemed  friend,  the. 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  ? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  the  Senator  will 
speak  for  only  1  minute,  yes. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  may  be  permitted  to  speak 
for  1  minute  for  the  purpose  suggested. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob¬ 
jection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the: 
clerk  will  keep  the  time.  [Laughter.]  ! 

Mi*.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I  as-; 
sume  that  the  time  has  not  yet  started  to 
ruh. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Illi¬ 
nois  referred  to  cloakroom  remarks  about1 
the  Senator  from  Oregon.  I  am  not  go¬ 
ing  to  speak  about  cloakroom  remarks. 
But  I  want  to  put  in  the  Record  just  one, 
word  of  my  personal  knowledge  from  my 
observation  of  the  work  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon.  While  on  many  occasions; 
I  have  disagreed  with  him,  my  observa¬ 
tion  is  that  he  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
men  in  the  United  States  Senate.  He  is 
a  man  of  courage,  ability,  integrity,, 
forthrightness,  and  industry.  I  take 
great  pleasure  in  expressing  not  only  my 
friendship  for  him  but  the  deepest  ad¬ 
miration  for  him. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Missouri  has  3  seconds  left.| 
[Laughter.]  The  Chair 'recognizes  the; 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  itsi 
reading  clerks,  communicated  to  the 
Senate  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
Hon.  Andrew  L.  Somers,  late  a  Repre¬ 
sentative  from  the  State  of  New  'tfork, 
and  transmitted  the  resolutions  of  the 
Hoafle-4ke*eon>  1 

EXTENSION  OF  EUROPEAN  RECOVERY 
PROGRAM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1209)  to  amend  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  wish  to  delay  the  Senate  long.  I 
merely  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  amendment  I  presented  yester¬ 
day  has  been  modified  in  accordance 
with  suggestions  made  by  certain  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate,  especially  the  senior 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Vanden- 


berg],  and  that  the  new  draft  has  been 
put  on  every  Member’s  desk.  The  draft 
can  be  identified  as  being  the  April  5 
draft.  I  hope  that  Senators  will  con¬ 
sider  the  amendment  favorably. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
trust  the  Senate  will  not  vote  for  the 
amendment,  even  v/ith  the  sponsorship 
it  has.  I  am  entirely  in  sympathy  with 
the  purpose  of  the  Senator  from  Ar¬ 
kansas,  which  is  that  all  the  countries  of 
western  Europe  unify,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  is  our  business  to  coerce  them  to  unify, 
or  to  put  up  our  money  to  make  it  at¬ 
tractive  for  them  to  unify. 

The  committee  considered  the  amend¬ 
ment  carefully.  While  the  committee 
did  not  have  before  it  the  present  amend¬ 
ment  as  modified,  I  will  say  I  do  not  think 
it  is  in  the  public  interest  to  begin  the 
sort  of  policy  proposed  by  the  amend¬ 
ment,  because  it  will  spread  to  other 
nations,  and  we  will  be  called  upon  to' 
make  contributions  from  time  to  time 
to  bring  about  the  unity  of  certain  na¬ 
tions.  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  vote 
against  the  amendment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  the  modified  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright], 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  were 
the  yeas  and  nays  ordered? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  yeas  and 
nays  were  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  EASTLAND  (when  his  name  was 
called).  On  this  question  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  junior  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston].  If  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  South  Carolina  were  present 
he  would  vote  “yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote  I  would  vote  “nay."  I  withhold 
my  vote. 

The  roll  call  was  concluded. 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  and 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  McCar- 
ran]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Chapman]  is  absent  on  official  business 
at  one  of  the  Government  departments. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Chavez]  is  unavoidably  detained. 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Downey]  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Wagner]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gil¬ 
lette],  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Johnston],  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  are  absent  on 
public  business. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Graham]  is  absent  because  of  ill¬ 
ness. 

I  announce  further  that  if  present  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Chapman], 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gillette], 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Wagner]  would  vote  “nay”  on  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Smith]  is  absent  because  of  illness.  If 
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present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Gurney]  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Tobey]  are  unavoid¬ 
ably  detained.  If  present  and  voting, 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Tobey]  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  23, 
nays  59,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 23 


Brewster 

Fulbright 

Mundt 

Brlcker 

Humphrey 

Schoeppel 

Butler 

Jenner 

Sparkman 

Cain 

Kefauver 

Taft 

Douglas 

Knowland 

Taylor 

Ecton 

Langer 

Thye 

Ferguson 

McClellan 

Vandenberg 

Frear_ 

Martin 

NAYS— 59 

Aiken 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Myers 

Anderson 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Neely 

Baldwin 

Kem 

O’ Conor 

Bridges 

Kerr 

O'Mahoney 

Capehart 

Kilgore 

Pepper 

Connally 

Lodge 

Reed 

Cordon 

Long 

Robertson 

Donnell 

Lucas 

Saltonstall 

Ellender 

McCarthy 

Smith,  Maine 

Flanders 

McFarland 

Stennis 

George 

McGrath 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Green 

McKellar 

Thomas,  Utah 

Hayden 

McMahon 

Tydings 

Hendrickson 

Magnuson 

Watkins 

Hickenlooper 

Malone 

Wherry 

Hill 

Maybank 

Wiley 

Hoey 

Miller 

Williams 

Holland 

MUlikin 

Withers 

Hunt 

Morse 

Young 

Ives 

Murray 

NOT  VOTING— 

-14 

Byrd 

Gillette 

Russell 

Chapman 

Graham 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Chavez 

Gurney 

Tobey 

Downey 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Wagner 

Eastland 

McCarran 

So  Mr.  Fulbright’s  amendment,  as 
modified,  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  of¬ 
fer  the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  5,  after 
section  7  (b)  (i),  it  is  proposed  to  insert 
the  following  new  subsection: 

(c)  Section  112  (d)  of  such  act  is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  after  the  words  “any 
agricultural  commodity,  or  product  thereof” 
the  following:  “or  class,  type,  or  specifica¬ 
tion  thereof.” 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  just  submitted  is  proposed 
by  me  on  behalf  of  myself,  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Cordon],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Miller],  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Taylor],  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Cain],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  California  [Mr.  Downey],  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Know- 
land],  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Pepper]  .  I  may  say  that  this  group 
of  Senators  have  been  vitally  interested 
in  the  problems  relating  to  the  citrus  and 
deciduous  fruit  industries.  Most  of  us 
come  from  the  great  States  which  have  a 
large  portion  of  their  agricultural  pro¬ 
ducts  involved  in  either  or  both  the  citrus 
and  deciduous  fruits.  We  have  submit¬ 
ted  two  amendments  to  this  bill,  and 
have  appeared  before  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  in  behalf  of  their  adop¬ 
tion.  Our  appearance  before  the  com¬ 
mittee  was  preceded  by  several  confer¬ 


ences  not  only  with  the  ECA  Adminis¬ 
trator  but  also  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  others  interested  in  this 
unique  problem. 

At  the  time,  the  committee  decided  to 
turn  down  the  original  amendment  pro¬ 
posed,  because  it  included  a  second  sec¬ 
tion  which  would  provide  an  authoriza¬ 
tion  of  approximately  $100,000,000  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  care,  in  the  ECA 
program,  of  the  plight  of  these  two  in¬ 
dustries,  as  well  as  of  the  dried-fruit  in¬ 
dustry. 

But  since  then,  we  have  had  confer¬ 
ences  with  members  of  the  committee, 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
with  the  ECA  Administrator;  and  so  we 
have  broken  up  our  proposed  original 
amendment  into  two  parts.  The  amend¬ 
ment  just  read  by  the  clerk  merely  pro¬ 
vides  that  under  the  present  ECA  law, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  can  de¬ 
clare  and  report  to  the  ECA  Administra¬ 
tor  any  domestic  production  in  surplus, 
and  the  ECA  Administrator  then,  consis¬ 
tent  with  the  terms  of  the  act,  will  make 
the  best  attempt  he  can,  in  dealing  with 
other  countries,  to  have  that  item  on  the 
lis,  whether  it  be  tobacco,  wheat,  or  some 
of  the  other  items  declared  in  surplus. 

The  citrus  and  deciduous  fruit  indus¬ 
tries  are  in  a  very  unique  position.  The 
Administrator  himself  has  so  declared; 
and  in  a  letter  to  all  the  Senators  who 
have  joined  in  the  submission  of  this 
amendment,  he  has  also  stated  that  he 
feels  that  this  industry  should  have  some 
special  treatment — he  himself  used  the 
words  “special  treatment” — for  the  sim¬ 
ple  reason  that  both  these  industries 
have  relied  and  have  had  historical  re¬ 
liance  upon  exports,  prior  to  the  war. 

The  winter  pear  industry,  for  indus¬ 
try,  for  instance,  historically  relied  on 
exports  to  the  extent  of  44  percent  of  its 
production.  The  apple  industry  relied 
on  exports  to  the  extent  of  from  17  to 
20  percent,  and  the  citrus  fruits  industry, 
in  some  cases,  relied  on  exports  to  the 
extent  of  well  up  to  20  percent.  During 
the  war,  of  course,  the  domestic  market 
was  good,  and  it  was  possible  to  take  care 
of  production.  The  Military  Establish¬ 
ment  was  buying  citrus  and  deciduous 
fruits  in  vast  quantities.  But  since  the 
war,  and  despite  historical  reliance  on 
exports,  the  industry  has  been  unable, 
with  very  rare  exceptions  in  respect  to 
some  fruit  juices  which  were  sent  abroad 
this  year  in  small  amount,  to  make  con¬ 
tacts  with  the  historical  foreign  market. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  that;  but 
the  trouble  is  that  these  industries  them¬ 
selves,  unlike  the  wheat  industry,  the 
cotton  industry,  and  industrial  produc¬ 
tion,  cannot  limit  production  from  year 
to  year.  God  and  nature  take  care  of 
the  trees,  and  the  only  way  production 
could  be  limited  during  the  shrinking 
market,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  foreign 
trade  had  disappeared,  would  be  to  tear 
up  the  trees.  If  the  trees  were  torn  up, 
then  there  would  be  a  10-  or  12-year 
period  before  they  could  produce  again. 
It  is  not  like  curtailing  a  wheat  crop;  it 
is  not  like  curtailing  industrial  produc¬ 
tion.  Even  under  the  laws  of  the  States 
represented  by  other  Senators  and  my¬ 
self  who  proposed  the  amendment, 
though  they  are  good  laws,  the  trees 
cannot  be  left  idle,  lest,  in  the  absence 
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of  the  application  of  insecticides,  a  spread 
of  insects  and  pests  should  occur. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  As  one  interested  in 
horticulture  I  wonder  whether  it  is 
not  the  practice  to  reduce  the  size  of  the 
crop  by  thinning.  I  thought  that  prac¬ 
tice  was  universally  accepted. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  producers  of 
these  fruits  do  what  they  can,  I  may  say 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 
But,  in  the  case  of  citrus  fruits  in  my 
State,  and  in  the  State  of  Oregon,  it  is 
most  difficult  to  curtail  production. 
Moreover,  during  the  war  we  learned 
new  methods  of  controlling  pests,  with 
the  result  that  production  has  been 
greatly  increased,  beyond  the  capacity  of 
the  domestic  market  to  absorb.  But  they 
do  what  they  can,  realizing  that  their 
foreign  market  is  not  what  it  was  before 
the  war,  and  that  it  will  be  some  time 
before  exports  will  again  be  up  to  the 
former  level  which  in  the  case  of  win¬ 
ter  pears  was  44  percent.  That  is  why 
the  Administrator  himself  said  they 
should  require  some  special  treatment, 
and  that  an  effort  should  be  made — and 
he  said  he  would  make  it — to  see  that 
contracts  with  the  foreign  markets,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  Europe,  were  maintained,  to 
the  best  of  his  ability.  There  was  some 
feeling  among  horticultural  people - 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  With  respect  to  the 
amendments,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
was  agreeable  to  accepting  the  amend¬ 
ment  dated  March  18,  1949. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes.  That  is  the 
one  I  am  speaking  about. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  But  now  the  Sena¬ 
tor  has  another  amendment,  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  No,  I  do  not  have 
another  amendment.  I  said  we  had  in¬ 
tended  to  propose  another  amendment. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  But  the  Senator  is 
not  going  to  propose  it?  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  not  going  to 
propose  it. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  That  is  satisfac¬ 
tory.  I  have  no  objection  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  amendment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  appreciate,  and 
we  all  appreciate  the  courtesy  and  the 
understanding  the  Senator  from  Texas 
and  other  members  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  have  shown  about 
this  matter.  I  merely  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  briefly  to  explain  why  we  are 
asking  this  kind  of  special  treatment, 
which  the  Administrator  himself  ad¬ 
mitted  we  should  have. 

Mr.  President,  before  the  vote  is  taken, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  a  further  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  amendment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR  MAGNTJSON  IN  SUPPORT 

OF  SO-CALLED  HORTICULTURAL  AMENDMENTS 

TO  THE  ECONOMIC  COOPERATION  ACT  OF  194  3 

I  have  two  amendments  to  the  pending 
bill,  lying  on  the  table,  which  I  wish  to  call 
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up  at  this  time.  Senators  Aiken,  Morse, 
Cordon,  Pepper,  Miller,  Taylor,  Cain,  Know- 
land  and  Downey  have  joined  me  in  spon¬ 
soring  these  proposals. 

The  first  of  these  amendments  affects  sec¬ 
tion  112  (d)  of  the  1948  Economic  Coopera¬ 
tion  Act;  the  second  seption  112  (f).  Sena¬ 
tors  will  recall  that  sections  112  (d),  112  (e), 
and  112  (f)  of  the  1948  act  deal  with  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  and  were  adopted  last 
year,  by  the  Senate  as  a  whole,  as  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  committee  bill. 

I  will  explain  the  amendments,  then  pre¬ 
sent  the  facts  which  justify  their  adoption. 
Both  deal  with  problems  confronted  by  the 
Nation’s  horticultural  industry,  and  are 
prompted  by  the  unique  circumstances  it 
faces. 

As  now  written,  section  112  (d)  of  the  1948 
act  reads:  “The  term  surplus  agricultural 
commodity  as  used  in  this  section  is  defined 
as  an  agricultural  commodity,  or  product 
thereof,  produced  in  the  United  States,  which 
is  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  to  be  in  excess  of  domestic  requirements. 
In  providing  for  procurement  for  transfer 
by  grant  to  any  participating  country  in 
accordance  with  requirements  of  such  coun¬ 
try,  the  Administrator  shall,  insofar  as  prac¬ 
ticable  and  where  in  furtherance  of  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  title,  give  effect  to  the  follow¬ 
ing:”  The  section  then  goes  on  to  say  that 
the  Administrator  shall  give  "due  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  excess  of  any  such  commodity 
over  domestic  requirements  and  to  the  his¬ 
toric  reliance  of  United  States  producers  of 
any  surplus  agricultural  commodity  upon 
markets  in  the  participating  countries. 

Our  first  amendment  is  designed  to  give 
the  Secretary  additional  and  more  refined 
authority  in  deciding  when  an  agricultural 
commodity  is  in  excess  of  domestic  require¬ 
ments.  As  the  section  now  reads,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  must  find  that  a  particular  crop, 
taken  as  a  whole,  is  in  surplus  before  this 
section  becomes  operative. 

Historically  the  horticultural  industry  has 
produced  certain  varieties  and  types  of  fruit 
for  the  export  market.  These  varieties, 
classes,  and  types  of  fruit  may  be  in  excess 
of  domestic  requirements  even  though  the 
crop  as  a  whole  may  be  below  normal — or  to 
put  it  another  way,  not  in  surplus.  Let  me 
illustrate  with  an  example. 

Prewar  the  apple  producers,  particularly 
in  the  Northwest,  produced  varieties  espe¬ 
cially  suited  for  the  export  trade.  Gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  these  varieties  and  types 
were  not  suitable  for  the  domestic  market. 
This  year  the  Industry  has  on  hand  approxi¬ 
mately  2,000,000  boxes  of  these  export  speci¬ 
fications,  even  though  domestic  types  and 
sizes,  and  in  fact,  the  crop  as  a  whole  was 
30,000,000  boxes  below  normal.  In  a  normal 
year,  producers  would  have  on  hand  eight 
to  ten  million  boxes  under  existing  circum¬ 
stances. 

If  our  amendment  is  adopted,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  could  declare  that  these  classes,  types,  or 
specifications  are  in  excess  of  domestic  re¬ 
quirements.  Upon  such  declaration  ECA 
would  be  required,  to  the  extent  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  the  act  and  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  participating  countries,  to 
cooperate  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  the  industry  in  devising  practical  steps 
for  moving  these  varieties  and  specifica¬ 
tions  into  the  historic  foreign  markets  of  the 
industry.  Adoption  of  this  amendment  will 
not  give  the  horticultural  industry  any  ad¬ 
vantage  not  extended  to  other  agricultural 
products.  It  will,  as  I  said  before,  give  the 
Secretary  a  more  refined  and  realistic  au¬ 
thority  to  deal  with  the  problem. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Washing¬ 
ton  [Mr.  Magnuson]  for  himself  and 
other  Senators. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  present  and  have  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  a  further 
amendment  proposed  by  myself,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Aiken],  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Cordon],  the  junior  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland]  ,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  McFarland],  the  junior 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the 
junior  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Miller], 
the  senior  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Tay¬ 
lor],  the  from  Washington  [Mr.  Cain], 
the  senior  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Downey],  the  junior  Senator  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  Knowland],  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper],  to 
the  ECA  Act,  together  with  an  explana¬ 
tion  as  to  why  we  had  hoped  to  obtain 
the  extra  money.  I  ask  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Rec¬ 
ord  at  this  time,  together  with  the  ex¬ 
planatory  statement. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend¬ 
ment  and  statement  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
amendment 

On  page  5,  after  line  7,  insert  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  subsection: 

“(c)  Section  112  (d)  of  such  act  is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  after  the  words  ‘any 
agricultural  commodity,  or  product  thereof’ 
the  following:  ‘or  class,  type,  or  specification 
thereof.’  ” 

STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR  MAGNUSON 

Our  second  amendment  affects  Section 
112  (f)  of  the  act.  This  section  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  ECA  and  clause  1  of  section 
32,  (Public  Law  320)  to  make  payments,  in¬ 
cluding  payments  to  any  government  agency 
procuring  or  selling  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities,  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  50  per¬ 
cent  of  the  sales  price,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  In  other  words, 
suppose  a  particular  commodity,  eligible  for 
section  32  assistance,  has  been  declared  in 
surplus.  The  Secretary,  under  section  112 
(f)  as  now  written,  can  go  to  the  ECA  Ad¬ 
ministrator  and  offer  to  pay  50  percent  of  the 
sales  price  of  that  commodity  out  of  agricul¬ 
ture  funds.  ECA  would  put  up  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  funds  the  Secretary  pro¬ 
vides  and  the  sales  price.  This  provision  was 
written  into  the  act  last  year  to  encourage 
the  use  of  ECA  countries  of  agricultural 
commodities  declared  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
in  excess  of  our  domestic  requirements. 

Because  of  the  unique  problem  confronted 
by  producers  of  horticultural  commodities — 
apples,  pears,  plums,  citrus,  etc. — we  propose 
to  amend  this  section  by  giving  the  Secretary 
authority  to  make  such  matching  payments 
in  such  amounts  and  in  such  manner  as 
the  Secretary  may  deem  appropriate  for  the 
purposes  of  this  section.  If  the  amend¬ 
ment  is  adopted  the  Secretary  could,  if  his 
judgment  so  dictates,  pay  more  than  the  50 
percent  now  authorized  in  the  act  when  a 
perennial  horticultural  commodity  is  in¬ 
volved.  Whether  the  Secretray  would  pay 
more  than  the  50  percent  will  depend  upon 
the  circumstances  obtaining  at  the  particular 
time. 

In  addition,  we  propose  to  authorize  an 
appropriation  of  $100,000,000  for  use  by  the 
Secretary  in  encouraging  export  of  perennial 
horticultural  commodities  to  the  ECA  coun¬ 
tries,  when  and  if  certain  classes,  types,  or 
specifications  of  these  commodities  are  de¬ 
clared  by  the  Secretary  to  be  in  excess  of 
domestic  requirements. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  this  authori¬ 
zation  is  for  use  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  Any  funds  appropriated  under  the 


authorization  will  be  contained  in  the  Agri¬ 
culture  appropriation  bill.  The  authoriza¬ 
tion  and  any  appropriation  under  it  in  no 
way  affects  the  funds  of  ECA. 

Before  I  outline  the  compelling  reasons 
for  adoption  of  these  amendments,  let  me 
give  you  a  brief  account  of  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  date,  legislatively,  on  this  problem. 

On  February  25,  the  cosponsors  of  the 
amendments  I  am  discussing,  introduced  a 
related  amendment  which  was  referred  to 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
The  committee  rejected  that  amendment. 
However,  when  Senator  Cordon  and  I  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  committee  to  explain  and 
support  the  amendment,  we  came  away  with 
the  justifiable  impression  that  most  com¬ 
mittee  members  recognized  and  were  sym¬ 
pathetic  to  the  problem  the  horticultural 
industry  confronts.  I  believe  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  disapproved  chiefly  because,  as 
then  drawn,  our  proposal  wolud  have  author¬ 
ized  an  additional  $100,000,000  for  ECA.  The 
ECA  Administrator  and  the  committee  took 
the  position  that  this  was  an  agricultural 
problem  and  should  be  handled  within  the 
policy  and  framework  of  existing  agricul¬ 
tural  legislation.  Too,  they  were  concerned 
over  the  possibility  that  acceptance  of  the 
amendment  would  open  the  door  for  other 
demands  on  ECA.  Later  in  my  remarks  I’ll 
demonstrate  that  what  we  now  propose 
eliminates  this  basis  for  concern. 

On  Tuesday,  March  8,  the  very  day  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  was  consider¬ 
ing  our  previous  proposals,  the  cosponsors 
and  representatives  of  the  industry  met  with 
Administrator  Hoffman  and  Under  Secretary 
Loveland  to  discuss  this  question.  At  that 
meeting  the  Administrator  and  the  Under 
Secretary  agreed  that  the  problems  of  the 
horitlcultural  Industry  are  unique,  but  re¬ 
affirmed  their  conviction  that  the  solution 
should  be  sought  through  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

As  a  direct  result  of  that  meeting,  our 
previous  amendments  were  revised  and,  as 
I  stated  a  moment  ago,  our  proposal  now  in¬ 
volves  an  amendment  to  section  112  (f), 
which  is  a  section  in  the  act  adopted  last 
year — a  section  which  deals  with  agricultural 
legislation.  We  have  submitted  the  present 
amendments  to  Administrator  Hoffman  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  I  have  a  letter 
from  the  Administrator,  saying  he  has  no 
objection  to  the  amendments  in  their  present 
form,  and  I  believe  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  will  favor  the  amendments.  I  have  dis¬ 
cussed  the  problem  with  him,  but  he  has 
not  had  time  to  clear  a  formal  response. 

I  will  now  proceed  with  some  of  the  facts 
and  circumstances  which  warrant  adoption 
of  these  amendments.  We  are  talking  here 
about  perennial  tree  fruits  and  vine  crops 
and  their  products.  The  latter  include 
among  others,  deciduous  fruits :  Apples,  pears, 
grapes;  citrus  fruits  and  the  products  of 
each.  Production  of  these  perennial  horti¬ 
cultural  crops  is  on  a  national  basis.  Thirty- 
six  States  are  involved— all  of  them  are  in¬ 
terested  in  the  national  industry’s  export 
problems. 

The  entire  perennial  horticultural  industry 
has  by  industry-wide  deliberation  and  resolu¬ 
tion  considered  the  export  problem  and  in¬ 
forms  me  it  supports  the  amendments  which 
we  have  introduced  and  believe  they  offer  the 
best  solution. 

The  prewar  dependence  of  the  industry 
upon  export  markets  is  a  factor  which  can¬ 
not  be  conscientiously  overlooked  by  the 
Congress.  All  United  States  perennial  hor¬ 
ticultural  products  are  affected  directly  or 
indirectly  by  the  availability  of  foreign  mar¬ 
kets.  Some  segments,  prewar,  exported  be¬ 
tween  40  and  50  percent  of  their  average  an¬ 
nual  production.  The  loss  or  severe  restric¬ 
tion  of  the  opportunity  to  trade  abroad  has, 
therefore,  under  normal  crop  conditions  cre¬ 
ated  a  corresponding  oversupply  within  the 
United  States,  which  is  not  surplus  produc- 
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tion  as  the  term  "surplus”  Is  generally  ap¬ 
plied. 

Before  the  war,  exports  of  United  States 
horticultural  products  ranked  first  In  all 
United  States  food  exports  and  third  In  all 
agricultural  exports.  Exportation  was  ex¬ 
ceeded  only  by  cotton  and  tobacco.  In  fourth 
place  came  wheat  and  flour.  Tobacco,  cotton, 
and  wheat  and  flour  are  under  existing  com¬ 
pulsory  price-support  programs,  pursuant  to 
the  mandate  of  Congress — horticultural  prod¬ 
ucts  are  not.  I  have  no  criticism  of  the  fact 
that  the  other  three  products  enjoy  compul¬ 
sory  price  support — as  a  matter  of  fact  _  I 
have  consistently  supported  legislation  to  give 
them  this  stability. 

May  I  reemphasize?  Prewar  the  horticul¬ 
tural  products  covered  by  the  amendments 
we  are  proposing  ranked  first  in  all  United 
States  food  exports  and  third  in  all  agricul¬ 
tural  exports — exceeded  only  by  cotton  and 
tobacco  and  followed  in  fourth  place  by  wheat 
and  flour.  With  this  in  mind,  let’s  see  how 
compulsory  support  programs  have  affected 
each  of  these  top  four  agricultural  commod¬ 
ities  on  the  export  list.  I  find  the  situation  as 
follows  with  respect  to  support  commitments 
which  have  been  made  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Commod¬ 
ity  Credit  Corporation  for  the  fiscal  year 
1949,  up  to  and  including  February  1,  1949. 
These  commitments  include  nonrecourse 
loans,  purchase  agreements,  and  direct  pur¬ 
chases.  Commitments  for  cotton,  first  on 
the  prewar  export  list,  totals  $684,067,084, 
for  tobacco,  second  on  the  export  list,  $89,- 
639,609;  for  perennial  horticultural  crops  and 
products,  third  on  the  list,  none;  for  wheat, 
fourth  on  the  list,  $687,227,050.  Thus  the 
vast  national  perennial  horticultural  indus¬ 
try  stands  alone  in  the  notable  absence  of 
compulsory  price  support  assistance. 

Now  let  me  present  to  you  the  participa¬ 
tion  of  these  four  commodities  in  the  ECA 
program  between  the  dates  April  3,  1948  and 
February  28,  1949.  Cotton  has  participated 
to  the  extent  of  $358,300,000;  Tobacco,  $116,- 
700,000;  horticultural  crops  and  products, 
plus  edible  nuts,  $14,500,000;  Wheat  and  flour 
$490,400,000.  Most  of  the  $14,500,000  for 
horticultural  products  represents  purchases 
of  dried  fruits  or  concentrates.  As  a  practi¬ 
cal  matter,  not  $1  of  this  $14,500,000  has 
been  used  for  the  purchase  of  fresh  fruits. 
Yet,  prewar  the  Marshall  plan  countries  pro¬ 
vided  a  yearly  market  of  over  $85,000,000 
for  crops  we  are  discussing — a  yearly  market 
for  40  percent  of  our  total  dried  fruit  produc¬ 
tion;  44  percent  of  our  fall  and  winter  pears; 
and  28  percent  o'f  our  apple  production. 

Here  then  is  an  industry,  affecting  36  States 
of  the  Union,  which  stood  third  on  the  prewar 
list  of  Agricultural  exports;  yet  has  had  no 
direct  price-support  assistance  and  insignifi¬ 
cant  participation  in  the  ECA  program. 

The  United  States  horticultural  industry 
generally  has  not  sought  direct  price-sup¬ 
port  classification.  It  contends  to  do  so  only 
If  less  costly  programs  fail  to  solve  its  prob¬ 
lems.  As  I  have  said,  these  problems  largely 
arise  from  the  unavailablity  of  historic  export 
markets  and  the  lack  of  opportunity  further 
to  develop  foreign  business  during  the  cur¬ 
rent  period  of  dollar  shortage  abroad.  The 
industry  feels  that  the  opportunity  to  re¬ 
capture  its  foreign  business  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  attaining  the  results  it  so  sorely 
needs.  Therefore,  from  this  point  of  view 
also,  we  are  not  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
of  ordinary  "surplus”  disposition. 

The  industry  wants  to  settle  its  difficulty 
by  itself,  to  the  greatest  extent  possible. 
However,  since  United  States  international 
trade  has  temporarily  yielded  to  direction 
from  governments,  it  has  no  alternative 
but  to  come  to  the  Congress.  The  industry 
comes  to  us  with  these  three  requests: 

First.  A  request  for  financial  assistance 
which  must  seem  modest  in  the  light  of  fig¬ 
ures  I  have  already  quoted. 


Second.  A  request  which  is  designed  to 
preserve  the  industry’s  foreign  markets  in 
the  interim,  so  that  when  world  trade  im¬ 
proves  and  the  dollar  shortage  eases,  the  in¬ 
dustry  can  remove  itself  from  dependence 
upon  Government  funds. 

Third.  A  request  which  conforms  precise¬ 
ly  to  the  legislative  pattern  already  estab¬ 
lished  for  assistance  to  agricultural  exports 
by  the  Congress. 

It  seems  to  me  eminently  clear  that  if  we 
supply  a  helping  hand  promptly  to  this  in¬ 
dustry — which  is  of  such  great  importance  to 
the  national  economy,  which  is  well-deserv¬ 
ing,  and  which  cherishes  an  attitude  of  self- 
dependence — our  assistance  will  be  far  less 
costly  than  would  be  the  case  if  help  should 
be  withheld  now,  and  the  industry  were 
forced  later  to  come  to  us  after  irreparable 
damage  has  been  done  to  its  capital  structure. 

The  sum  we  seek  to  authorize  is  compara¬ 
tively  modest.  It  is  for  the  specific  purpose 
of  assisting  the  industry  to  maintain  its 
foreign  business.  This  authorization  is  small 
compared  to  what  may  be  required  should 
the  industry  be  forced  to  request  mandatory 
price-support  classification  for  its  entire 
production.  In  the  latter  instance,  we  could 
not  consistently  withhold  our  approval,  as 
long  as  other  agricultural  commodities  are 
so  supported.  Thus  it  seems  to  the  sponsors 
of  these  amendments  that  in  the  long  run 
substantial  sums  of  money  will  be  saved  for 
the  Government  by  timely  action  now. 

I  mentioned  earlier,  that  in  regard  to  our 
previous  amendment,  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  expressed  the  fear  that  adoption 
might  open  the  door  to  a  flood  of  demands 
by  other  producers  for  inclusion  of  their 
products  in  the  ECA  program.  I  do  not 
share  this  fear,  first,  because  the  amendment 
now  before  us  places  primary  responsibility 
In  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  sec¬ 
ond,  because  there  are  five  separate  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  perennial  horticultural  in¬ 
dustry  which  definitely  set  it  apart  from  the 
other  prospective  claimants.  These  five 
characteristics  do  not  exist  in  combination  in 
any  other  agriculture  or  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustry.  The  horticultural  industry  position, 
therefore,  is  unique. 

Here  are  these  five  distinguishing  char¬ 
acteristics  ; 

First.  The  export  market  is  a  normal  mar¬ 
ket,  painstakingly  developed  over  the  better 
part  of  a  century  as  an  Integral  part  of  a 
domestic  and  world-wide  distribution  system. 
The  populous  markets  of  Europe;  for  in¬ 
stance  London,  Paris,  Rotterdam,  Stockholm, 
etc.,  have  been  as  equally  depended  upon  as 
have  been  the  markets  of  New  York,  Chicago, 
Detroit,  Houston,  Los  Angeles,  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  etc.  In  short,  foreign  distribution  is 
the  industry’s  bread  and  butter.  Varieties 
and  acreages  were  set  out  exclusively  for  the 
export  market.  The  production  of  export 
specifications,  therefore,  is  unavoidable. 

Second.  The  horticultural  Industry  cannot 
possibly  control  production  short  of  destroy¬ 
ing  Its  capital  investment  beyond  repair. 
Production  can  be  reduced  only  by  destroying 
trees  which  take  8  to  14  years  to  replace. 
Therefore,  uninterrupted  distribution  in  nor¬ 
mal  world  markets  is  essential.  Perennial 
production  is  a  constant  procedure.  Trees 
cannot  be  untended;  for  untended  orchards 
become  sources  of  infestation  and,  as  such, 
must  be  destroyed  under  State  regulations. 
Annual  producers  can  reduce  acreage  or  shift 
to  other  crops.  Manufacturers  can  shift  to 
other  products  or  cut  down  overhead.  Peren¬ 
nial  crop  producers  can  do  neither— actually 
they  are  required  to  think  in  terms  of 
decades. 

Third.  There  is  a  known  demand  and 
need  in  world  markets — Europe  and  else¬ 
where — for  United  States  horticultural  prod¬ 
ucts.  In  the  break-down  of  the  initial  re¬ 
quests  of  the  countries  which  are  now  par¬ 
ticipating  in  OEEC,  those  countries  indicated 


their  requirements  for  337,000  metric  tons  of 
United  States  fresh  fruits  and  121,000  metric 
tons  of  United  States  dried  fruits  during  the 
first  year  of  ECA  operation.  Commercial 
sources  confirm  this  demand  and  need — yet 
actual  participation  in  the  first  year  of  ECA 
fell  far  short  of  the  industry’s  export  need — 
some  perennial  horticultural  products  hav¬ 
ing  been  eliminated  entirely. 

Fourth.  The  industry  is  in  danger  of  losing 
its  export  market  permanently  if  assistance 
is  not  forthcoming.  The  products  can  ulti¬ 
mately  be  supplied  from  other  world  sources 
which  cannot  ordinarily  compete.  Such  pro¬ 
ducers  will  take  over  the  markets  irretriev¬ 
ably  if  United  States  producers  of  perennial 
horticultural  crops  and  products  are  frozen 
cut  for  long.  Official  reports  show  that  a 
series  of  bilateral  agreements  have  already 
been  concluded  for  the  export  of  apples  to 
other  European  countries  by  Switzerland — a 
hard  currency  country — and  even  by  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  which  is  outside  the  OEEC  structure. 

Fifth.  Being  nonmandatory  for  price  sup¬ 
port,  the  industry  has  no  other  place  to  go 
for  adequate  export  assistance,  except  to 
Congress,  under  today’s  international  trading 
conditions  and  during  this  period  of  dollar 
stringency  abroad. 

The  foregoing  five  combined  criteria  estab¬ 
lish  clearly  the  uniqueness  of  this  industry’s 
position  and  define  clearly  the  need  for  spe¬ 
cial  handling  which  is  the  purpose  of  the  two 
amendments  which  my  colleagues  and  I  have 
introduced.  These  amendments,  as  I  have 
said,  are  drawn  to  conform  to  the  accepted 
legislative  pattern  for  assistance  of  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  needing  help  in  for¬ 
eign  markets.. 

The  question  may  be  raised:  "Is  it  appro¬ 
priate  to  include  these  two  amendments  in 
S.  1209?”  That  question  can  be  answered 
in  the  affirmative  for  the  following  reasons: 

First.  The  amendments  do  not  alter  the 
basic  character  of  the  act.  On  the  contrary, 
they  fall  squarely  within  the  present  purposes 
and  tenor  of  section  112  of  the  act.  Section 
112  (f)  already  provides  for  export  subsidies 
from  agricultural  funds  and  even  legislates 
concerning  these  funds.  All  these  amend¬ 
ments  seek  to  do  is  clarify  the  position  of  the 
national  perennial  horticultural  industry 
within  this  established  framework. 

Second.  The  amendments  do  not  require 
the  ECA  Administrator  to  finance  any  addi¬ 
tional  payments  not  directly  related  to  Euro¬ 
pean  recovery.  The  authorization  of  $100,- 
000,000  is  for  the  use  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  It  will  not  even  be  considered  in 
the  ECA  appropriation  bill  and,  therefore, 
cannot  dilute  ECA  budgeted  funds  or  inter¬ 
fere  with  ECA  policy. 

Third.  Although  the  proposed  funds  will 
come  from  agricultural  sources,  it  is  still 
essential  ECA  handle  the  mechanics.  ECA 
is  the  dominating  factor  in  United  States 
foreign  trade  and  ECA  already  has  the  facili¬ 
ties  for  dealing  with  the  problem.  The  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  is  not  equipped  to 
handle  the  operation  of  export  payments 
to  the  extent  required  and,  even  if  the  De¬ 
partment  could  be  so  equipped,  it  would 
not  be  desirable  to  have  another  Department 
duplicating  the  functions  of  ECA  in  the 
area  where  ECA  is  predominant. 

Fourth.  The  use  of  private  channels  of 
trade  is  essential  for  the  most  efficient  han¬ 
dling  of  the  export  trade  of  the  perennial 
horticultural  industry.  ECA  has  a  congres¬ 
sional  mandate  to  use  such  private  channels 
of  trade  to  the  maximum  possible  extent. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  has  no  mandate  of  this  type  and 
no  machinery  to  use  private  channels  of 
trade. 

Fifth.  Like  the  present  section  112,  the 
amendments  do  not  require  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  to  use  any  commodities.  Funds,  how¬ 
ever,  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  for  use  if  the  participating 
countries  request  these  products. 
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Sixth.  The  furnishing  of  these  commodi¬ 
ties  can  only  assist  the  recovery  of  Europe. 
Fruit  is  an  extremely  valuable  article  in  the 
diet,  and  of  particular  importance  as  an  in¬ 
centive  product. 

To  summarize:  The  first  amendment  per¬ 
mits  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  differ¬ 
entiate  between  typically  domestic  and  typ¬ 
ically  export  varieties,  classes,  and  specifica¬ 
tions  of  agricultural  products  in  deciding 
whether  the  supply  is  in  excess  of  domestic 
requirements.  The  second  amendment  au¬ 
thorizes  an  appropriation  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  of  $100,000,000  for  use  in 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  section  112  of 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Act;  section  32, 
Public  Law  320,  and  other  pertinent  agri¬ 
cultural  legislation  as  applied  to  perennial 
horticultural  commodities. 

If  adopted,  these  amendments  will  be  of 
tremendous  assistance  to  this  industry 
which  has  had  a  very  heavy  historical  de¬ 
pendence  on  foreign  markets.  Unless  the 
industry  Is  enabled  to  reenter  the  foreign 
markets  it  consciously  and  systematically 
developed  in  prewar  years,  it  faces  the  grim 
prospect  of  seeing  its  outlets  pre-empted  by 
other  producing  nations,  with  consequent 
Irreparable  damage  to  its  capital  investment. 

I  reiterate  that  the  ECA  Administrator 
agrees  that  the  problem  of  this  industry  is 
unique,  that  the  Under  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  our  March  8  meeting  shared  that 
view — ECA  interposes  no  objection  to  the 
amendments  and  I  believe  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  would  favor  their  enactment. 

Although  they  are  related,  the  amend¬ 
ments  should  be  acted  upon  separately.  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  both  proposals. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  to  my  dis¬ 
tinguished  colleague  the  junior  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Cain]. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  junior 
Senator  from  Washington  desires  rec¬ 
ognition  in  his  own  right. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  if  the  junior  Senator  from  Wash¬ 
ington  will  yield  to  me  for  a  unanimous 
consent  request,  without  losing  the  floor. 

Mr.  CAIN.  I  understand  I  am  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  yield  for  that  purpose,  except 
by  unanimous  consent. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Unanimous 
consent  is  requested.  Is  there  objection? 
The  Chair  hears  none. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Through  inadver¬ 
tence,  the  name  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  was  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  amendment  I  offered.  Also, 
the  name  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  McFarland]  was  inadver¬ 
tently  omitted.  Both  Senators  have  been 
very  much  interested  in  the  matter.  The 
amendment  was  prepared  hastily.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
the  junior  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Holland],  and  the  junior  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  McFarland],  be  included 
with  myself  as  the  proposers  of  the 
amendment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CAIN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Bridges]  and  myself,  I  send  to  the  desk 
an  amendment  dated  April  4,  1949,  let¬ 
tered  "A,”  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  5,  line  16, 
it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  all  after 
“1949”,  through  page  6,  line  13,  and  in¬ 
sert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following;  “to¬ 


gether  with  such  sums  as  the  appropria¬ 
tions  committees  of  Congress  shall  rec¬ 
ommend,  and  the  Congress  appropriate, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1950.” 

Mr.  CAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
make  a  brief  statement  concerning  the 
amendment  to  S.  1209  which  I  offered 
last  Saturday,  April  2,  for  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Bridges]  and 
myself.  Since  it  was  offered  the  amend¬ 
ment  has  been  perfected. 

Mr.  President,  what  this  amendment 
does  is  this:  It  leaves  untouched  the 
amount  authorized  to  carry  the  ECA  up 
to  June  30  of  this  year,  1949,  but  it  strikes 
out  the  authorization  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year  leaving  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee  the  task  of  naming  the  exact 
sum. 

Mr.  President,  the  necessity  for  this 
amendment  has  been  brought  out  sharp¬ 
ly  by  two  very  striking  developments 
during  the  course  of  debate  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CAIN.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  matter  is  left 
to  the  Appropriations  Committee,  not 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  CAIN.  It  is,  indeed. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  thought  the  Sena¬ 
tor  spoke  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr.  CAIN.  The  senior  Senator  from 
Texas  has  made  it  very  clear  that  the 
authorization  now  before  the  Senate  is 
not  binding  upon  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  That  is  very  true. 
It  is  merely  a  ceiling. 

Mr.  CAIN.  The  Senator  has  made 
that  clear  on  many  occasions. 

The  first  development  is  this:  The 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  has  reiterated  that  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee  is  free  to  alter  the 
figures,  to  cut  down  the  sum  asked  for  be¬ 
low  the  authorization  celling — page  3324, 
Congressional  Record,  March  28 — the 
Senator  from  Michigan  has  repeatedly 
said  the  same  thing: 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  very 
frankly  said  that  It  felt  that  some  readjust¬ 
ment  In  the  ECA  figures  might  prove  to  be 
Justified  by  changed  conditions  as  demon¬ 
strated  by  intervening  events  since  the  esti¬ 
mates  were  originally  prepared.  We  held 
open  the  ultimate  appropriation  and  urged 
a  new  and  Independent  scrutiny  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee  as  a  basis  for  ulti¬ 
mate  and  final  Senate  action.  (P.  3765,  Con¬ 
gressional  Record,  April  1). 

Other  Senators  have  emphasized  this 
fact.  The  authorization  figures  are  not 
sacred.  They  are  not  sacrosanct.  In  a 
word,  Mr.  President,  the  sum  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  is  subject  to  alteration.  There 
is  no  dispute  on  this  point  by  anyone  who 
has  participated  in  the  debate. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  sum  is  not  sacred, 
why  name  the  sum  needed  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  at  all?  Why  not  leave  the 
matter  entirely  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee?  To  bring  that  about  is  ex¬ 
actly  what  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Bridges]  and  myself  propose  to  do. 


The  importance  of  this  amendment, 
the  necessity  for  it  has  been  reinforced 
by  the  second  development  of  this  debate. 
It  is  this:  Ample  data  have  been  sub¬ 
mitted  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  show 
that  aid  to  Europe  is  desirable  and  that 
the  administration  has  told  a  very  con¬ 
fused  and  contradictory  story  about  what 
is  actually  being  done  in  Europe. 

Last  Saturday,  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Hoff¬ 
man,  the  ECA  Administrator,  issued  a 
statement  saying,  “Complacency  at  this 
point  in  the  program  would  be  dis¬ 
astrous.” 

Complacency,  Mr.  President?  No  com¬ 
placency  has  been  exhibited  on  this 
floor.  On  the  contrary,  Senators  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  Senators  who  sup¬ 
port  European  aid,  have  bitterly  com¬ 
plained  about  the  lack  of  clear  and 
coherent  information.  In  my  remarks 
last  Saturday  I  went  into  great  detail 
about  the  contradictions  between  the 
interim  report  of  the  OEEC  and  the 
testimony  offered  by  many  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  witnesses  in  committee 
hearings. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  opposed  to 
European  aid.  I  am  in  favor  of  it. 
Many  of  the  bitter  complaints  come  from 
Senators  who  are  as  much  in  favor  of 
European  aid  as  I. 

As  one  who  supports  the  general  propo¬ 
sition  of  European  aid — and  my  votes  on 
the  issue  prove  it — I  submit  that  the  ques¬ 
tions  we  have  asked  have  got  to  be  an¬ 
swered  and  that  the  only  place  where 
we  shall  get  the  answers  is  in  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee.  This  is  a  very  crit¬ 
ical  business  and  I  think  it  would  be  out¬ 
rageous  if  the  Senate  were  to  so  act  as 
to  hobble  the  Appropriations  Committee 
in  any  way.  The  Senator  from  Ohio  has 
offered  more  than  enough  evidence  to 
show  that  last  year  a  public  storm  was 
raised  and  the  Appropriations  Committee 
was  placed  in  a  hopelessly  unjust  posi¬ 
tion  when  it  came  to  examine  the 
amounts  requested.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
authorizations  are  not  sacred — and  nu¬ 
merous  members  of  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  have  said  again  and 
again  and  again  that  they  are  not  sa¬ 
cred — why  should  we  be  a  party  to  mis¬ 
leading  the  public  again?  Let  us  say 
clearly  and  bluntly  to  the  public:  “Yes, 
we  favor  European  aid.  Yes,  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee  must  decide,  and  we 
propose  to  leave  it  to  them,  without  any 
hindering  action  on  our  part.” 

That  is  exactly  what  this  amendment 
will  accomplish,  and  I  earnestly  urge 
Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who 
feel  as  I  do,  that  we  must  continue  Eu¬ 
ropean  aid  and  that  we  must  also  have 
much  more  information  than  we  now 
have,  to  support  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  safeguards  the  prop¬ 
osition  of  European  aid  itself  and  simul¬ 
taneously  safeguards  the  Appropriations 
Committee  in  the  burdensome  task  that 
awaits  it.  Surely,  Mr.  President,  we  owe 
this  duty  both  to  ourselves  and  to  Euro¬ 
pean  recipients  of  our  help.  With  this 
amendment  no  harm  whatever  is  done 
to  the  great  project  upon  which  we  have 
embarked:  it  is,  if  anything,  strength¬ 
ened  immeasurably  by  the  support  and 
confidence  which  we  give  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee. 
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Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  more 
than  10  days  have  gone  by  in  discussion 
of  the  bill  for  the  extension  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  aid  program.  Senate  bill  1209. 
I  do  not  wish  needlessly  to  prolong  this 
discussion,  but  there  are  a  number  of 
points  which  should  be  emphasized,  for 
they  involve  considerations  of  para¬ 
mount  importance. 

The  Senator  from  Washington,  in  his 
address  following  the  offering  of  the 
amendment  offered  for  himself  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  dis¬ 
cussed  in  detail  the  sharp  contradictions 
between  the  statements  of  the  Europeans 
themselves — as  presented  in  the  OEEC 
interim  report — and  the  testimony  of  nu¬ 
merous  witnesses  before  the  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  Committee.  I  do  not  intend  to 
retrace  the  Senator’s  analysis.  I  will 
simply  say  that  the  drafters  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  report  seemed  frankly  skeptical 
that  the  Marshall  plan  countries  could, 
within  4  years,  reach  the  goals  they  had 
set  for  themselves  without  unparalleled 
resolution  and  determination.  Further, 
the  OEEC  report  implied,  though  it  did 
not  say,  that  it  was  doubtful  if  such 
resolution  and  determination  would  be 
forthcoming.  No  such  picture  was  pre¬ 
sented  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee.  I  do  not  want  to  overdo 
this  matter  of  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the 
drafters  of  the  OEEC  interim  report.  I 
do  say  that  no  disinterested  person  could 
read  that  report  without  coming  to  the 
conclusion  I  have  stated. 

I  was  much  struck  by  some  remarks 
made  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Mich¬ 
igan  [Mr.  VandenbergI  during  the  course 
of  the  debate.  He  said: 

One  evening  a  few  months  ago  I  had  the 
privilege  of  sitting  with  the  high  council  of 
the  OEEC.  The  council  consisted  of  the  top 
economic  experts  from  various  countries. 
They  very  frankly  said  that  evening  that  in 
1952  the  participating  countries  probably 
would  fall  $2,000,000,000  or  $3,000,000,000 
short  of  the  objective — almost  the  same  fig¬ 
ure  the  Senator  is  quoting.  Therefore,  I 
think  the  figures  probably  are  sound. 

The  thing  of  great  interest  to  me  that  eve¬ 
ning  was,  first,  that  the  figures  were  being 
frankly  produced  by  the  beneficiary  coun¬ 
tries  themselves:  secondly,  that  they  were 
being  frankly  recognized  by  the  beneficiary 
countries:  and,  third,  but  most  impressive 
of  all  to  me,  that  the  figures  were  being 
developed  not  for  the  purpose  of  substantiat¬ 
ing  any  supplementary  claims  for  additional 
current  aid  or  subsequent  aid  after  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  plan,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  home  to  the  cooperating  countries 
themselves  the  fact  that  they  were  not  yet 
sufficiently  in  self-help  gear  to  reach  the  tar¬ 
get.  I  think  it  was  greatly  to  their  credit 
that  they  produced  the  figures,  and  even 
more  to  their  credit  that  the  purpose  of  their 
production  was  to  inspire  a  still  further  effort 
of  self-help  in  the  direction  of  reaching  the 
target. 

Mr.  President,  with  all  due  respect  to 
the  Senator  from  Michigan,  I  think  that 
the  revelation  of  these  figures  by  the 
OEEC  technicians  is  of  much  less  impor¬ 
tance  than  he  implies.  Does  the  fact 
that  the  OEEC  people  revealed  the  fig¬ 
ures  necessarily  mean  that  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  western  Europe  are  determined 
to  carry  out  the  good  advice  their  own 


technicians  in  the  OEEC  have  given 
them?  I  do  not  think  so.  So  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  discover  in  my  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  materials,  the  technical 
body  of  the  OEEC  is  in  a  very  strange  fix. 
It  appears  to  consist  of  able  men.  I 
might  say  able  men  who  see  clearly  what 
their  governments  ought  to  do  and  have 
a  distinct  foreboding  that  those  govern¬ 
ments  are  not  going  to  do  it.  As  I  look 
through  this  OEEC  report  I  get  the  im¬ 
pression  that  in  a  sort  of  indirect  way 
the  OEEC  technical  people  are  saying  to 
us :  “For  God’s  sake,  America,  put  on  the 
pressure.  Put  the  pressure  on  Europe, 
for  if  you  do  not,*  this  Marshall  plan 
scheme  is  going  to  fail.” 

Now,  Mr.  President,  we  are  in  this 
position:  We  have  undertaken  a  program 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  western  Europe, 
and  we  are  uncertain  of  just  what  the 
score  is  after  the  first  year’s  operation. 
Yet  we  are  committed  to  the  enterprise. 
Tliis  is  hard,  Mr.  President.  We,  have 
undertaken  the  program  and  simultane¬ 
ously  we  have  an  unsatisfactory  annual 
report.  I  am  aware  that  the  ECA  speaks 
in  glowing  terms  of  its  accomplishments, 
but  the  real  underlying  facts  are  unsat¬ 
isfactory  in  respect  to  information  on 
long-range  plans,  economic  integration, 
and  joint  action. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
before  the  Senator  leaves  that  portion  of 
his  speech  in  which  he  has  referred  to  my 
observations  regarding  the  consultants 
of  OEEC,  I  ask  him  to  allow  me  to  reiter¬ 
ate  my  own  conclusion  as  to  the  figures 
submitted  by  them  with  candor,  that 
they  impressed  me  with  their  anxiety  to 
see  to  it  that  their  own  countries  still 
further  tighten  their  belts,  still  further 
submit  themselves  to  the  necessary  aus¬ 
terities  in  order  to  reach  the  objective  in 
1952.  I  ask  the  Senator  to  let  me  leave 
that  emphasis  upon  the  quotation,  be¬ 
cause  otherwise  I  think  it  would  be  very 
unfair  to  those  gentlemen  who  impressed 
me  with  their  determination  to  live  up 
to  the  prospectus  we  have  written. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  we  have  only  one  recourse,  and 
that  is  to  see  to  it  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  be  given  every  advantage 
and  assistance  when  they  come  to  take 
up  the  problem  of  European  aid  for  the 
next  fiscal  year.  I  say  that  the  commit¬ 
tee  will  be  seriously  hindered  and  not 
helped  if  a  predetermined  figure  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year  is  fixed  in  the  bill. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  has 
pointed  out  how  the  Senator  from  Texas 
and  the  Senator  from  Michigan,  both 
members  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee,  have  reiterated  during  the  past 
few  days  that  under  no  circumstances 
are  members  of  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee  bound  by  authorization  figures. 

They  are  not  the  only  ones  who  have 
stated  this.  Three  members  of  the  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee  have  said  the 
same. 

Listen  to  this  exchange  between  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson] 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 


[Mr.  Saltonstall]  on  April  1,  that  is,  last 
Friday,  as  it  appears  in  the  Record  of 
April  1  at  page  3746 : 

Mr.  Saltonstall.  The  Senator  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  is  a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee,  as  am  I.  I  do  not  understand  that  by 
voting  for  this  authorization — whether  we 
vote  for  it  in  the  full  amount  or  in  the 
amount  provided  by  any  of  the  amend¬ 
ments — we  shall  be  binding  ourselves  in  any 
way  when  this  question  comes  before  us  in 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  as  to  the  final 
amount  which  we  shall  then,  as  members  of 
that  committee,  vote  to  have  the  Senate  ap¬ 
propriate.  Is  that  a  correct  statement? 

Mr.  Robertson.  That  is  absolutely  correct. 

Let  me  repeat  one  other  statement 
made  on  the  floor  by  a  member  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  The  witness 
in  this  case  is  the  Senator  from  Michi¬ 
gan  [Mr.  Ferguson]  : 

Mr.  Ferguson.  As  a  member  of  the  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee,  I  am  glad  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee  and  my  colleague  from  Michigan,  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  that  commit¬ 
tee,  have  stated  upon  the  floor  that  the 
amount  set  forth  in  the  bill  as  a  ceiling  is 
only  for  the  purpose  of  authorization,  and 
that  in  their  opinion  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee  has  full  authority— which  we  all  know 
it  has  under  the  rules  of  the  Senate — to  pass 
upon  the  items  in  the  appropriation  bill 
*  *  *  As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Com¬ 

mittee  on  Appropriations,  I  believe  that  that 
committee  will  perform  its  duties  fully  when, 
the  appropriation  bill  comes  before  it.  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  burden  of  proof  should  be 
upon  those  who  ask  for  the  appropriation, 
and  that  the  amount  fixed  as  a  ceiling  in  the 
authorization  bill  is  not  necessarily  the 
amount  which  must  be  in  the  appropriation 
bill  which  will  be  reported  to  the  Senate. 

Identical  sentiments  by  other  Senators 
have  been  expressed  during  the  debate, 
but  I  shall  not  quote  further. 

All  hands  agree  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  is  not  bound.  Very  good. 
Why,  then,  insist  upon  an  authorization 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1950? 
Far  from  insisting  upon  this  authoriza¬ 
tion  figure,  there  are  two  very  powerful 
reasons  why  such  an  authorization  figure 
should  not  be  included. 

The  first  reason  is  that  many  of  us 
feel  that  the  full  and  clear  story  has  not 
been  told,  and  that  to  set  an  authoriza¬ 
tion  figure  on  a  cloudy  and  befogged 
proposition  is  a  serious  mistake.  The 
great  doubt  that  has  assailed  many  of  us 
is  that  the  program  may  turn  out  in  the 
end  to  approximate  a  relief  program.  We 
want  this  doubt  resolved  and  changes 
made  if  necessary. 

The  second  reason  is  that  we  know 
from  bitter  experience  what  happens 
when  the  Appropriation  Committee  un¬ 
dertakes  appropriate  action.  Senators 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  Senator’s  who 
have  been  given  the  heat  and  high  pres¬ 
sure  treatment,  can  testify  to  what  hap¬ 
pened  last  year. 

As  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rus¬ 
sell]  said  last  Friday,  quoting  from  the 
Record  for  April  1,  at  page  3775: 

Senators  have  been  beguiled  with  the  ar¬ 
gument  that  we  should  pass  this  just  as  it  is, 
and  then  submit  the  matter  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Appropriations,  that  an  authorization 
is  not  final,  that  the  Committee  on  Appro¬ 
priations  will  scrutinze  the  program,  and 
that  they  will  then  make  reductions,  but 
that  reductions  should  not  be  made  now. 
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Mr.  President,  as  one  who  has  served  on  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  during  the  en¬ 
tire  time  these  huge  sums  have  been  voted 
for  these  foreign  aid  programs,  I  wish  to  say 
that  those  who  make  that  statement  can 
tell  that  to  the  marines,  but  they  need  not 
undertake  to  tell  it  to  me  *  *  *.  When 

It  was  proposed  to  touch  the  appropriations 
and  reduce  them  in  any  amount,  a  veritable 
avalanche  of  protests  and  abuse  was  leveled 
at  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  suggested 
in  a  sort  of  way  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  should,  with  sublime  forti¬ 
tude,  ignore  all  clamor  and  do  its  duty. 
I  would  say  that  that  sentiment  also 
may  be  told  to  the  marines  but  not  to 
me.  Where  is  the  sense  in  it?  From  a 
practical  point  of  view  it  amounts  to 
tying  the  committee  hand  and  foot 
ahead  of  time  and  then  saying,  “Now  if 
you  are  really  inteligent  and  ingenious 
you  can  get  yourself  untied  and  then  go 
ahead  with  your  appointed  task.” 

That  is  nonsense,  Mr.  President.  The 
job  of  the  Senate  is  to  aid  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee,  not  to  cripple  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  point  out  as 
forcibly  as  I  can  that  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Cain]  for  himself  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire.  The 
purpose  is  not  to  force  cuts  in  the  ap¬ 
propriation. 

The  reason  for  the  amendment  is  the 
clear  doubt  which  has  been  raised  about 
what  is  really  being  accomplished  in 
carrying  out  the  program.  I  say  here 
and  now  that  what  is  desperately  needed 
is  a  thorough  overhauling  of  the  entire 
program  by  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  the  demonstration  beyond  a 
shadow  of  doubt  that  we  are  financing 
fundamental  reconstruction  and  not 
wholly  relief. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Smith]  earlier  said  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  to  date  had  been  about  80  percent 
relief.  I  voted  for  this  program,  I  sup¬ 
ported  it,  as  a  rehabilitation  program, 
and  I  should  like  to  know  if  the  pro¬ 
gram,  which  has  been  80  percent  relief 
to  date,  is  being  molded  into  a  rehabili¬ 
tation  program. 

I  might  say  at  this  point  that  I  should 
think  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  would 
support  me  in  this  plea  with  enthusiasm 
and  vigor.  The  Senator  from  Arkansas 
has  publicly  stated  that  he  is  disturbed 
about  the  program,  that  he  fears  it  may 
turn  out  to  be  a  relief  program  and  not 
a  step  toward  the  unification  of  Europe. 
I  will  say  to  the  Senator  that  if  the  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee  makes  the  in¬ 
vestigation  I  propose,  his  doubts  will  be 
dissipated.  He  will  know,  for  better  or 
worse,  exactly  what  the  present  program 
does  promise. 

An  examination  of  the  amendment 
may  raise  the  question  as  to  why  the 
authorization  for  the  interim  period — 
that  is,  from  now  to  June  30  of  this 
year — is  left  untouched.  The  reason  for 
that  is  simple.  There  is  not  time  to  deal 
with  the  matter.  We  do  not  want  to 
halt  European  aid;  we  do  not  want  to 
see  this  enterprise  brought  to  a  dead 
stop.  But  the  authorization  for  the  com¬ 
ing  fiscal  year  is  another  matter.  We 
want  to  see  this  European  project  pro¬ 
ceed,  but  we  are  determined  to  get  the 


facts  before  we  vote  appropriations  for 
the  coming  year. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  outburst  against 
the  Appropriations  Committee  last  year. 
A  quick  survey  of  the  reporting  of  the 
ERP  this  year  reveals  that  the  same  sort 
of  situation  is  building  up.  There  is  a 
very  strange  side  to  this,  Mr.  President. 
There  is  a  widespread  feeling  in  the 
country  that  we  ought  to  give  aid  to 
Europe.  But  in  many  quarters  there 
seems  to  be  likewise  an  idea  that  once 
we  decide  to  give  aid,  it  does  not  matter 
very  much  what  the  aid  is.  The  pub¬ 
licity  releases  of  the  ECA  seem  to  be 
regarded  as  statements  of  fact,  issued 
from  on  high. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  matters  very 
much  what  sort  of  aid  we  give.  I  am  for 
this  European  aid  program.  I  was  for 
it  last  year;  I  am  for  it  today.  But  I 
do  not  propose  to  accept  ECA  releases 
as  though  they  were  Holy  Scripture.  I 
say,  Mr.  President,  that  the  ECA  has 
given  us  reason  to  probe  into  the  story 
as  it  has  been  presented,  and  to  get  the 
full  picture,  which  is  so  desperately 
needed. 

One  would  never  guess  from  the  papers 
during  the  past  2  weeks  that  there  were 
Senators  trying  to  get  light  on  a  be¬ 
fogged  issue.  No.  What  we  get  are 
statements  that  the  debate  is  droning 
along,  that  the  administration  is  some¬ 
what  upset  because  of  the  delay.  We 
get  implications  that  obstructions  are 
being  put  in  the  way.  In  no  circum¬ 
stances,  Mr.  President,  do  we  get  an 
inkling  that  there  may  be  something 
wrong  with  the  European  recovery  pro¬ 
gram  itself,  or  that  it  should  be  further 
examined  and  thoroughly  scrutinized. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Baldwin]  said  on  April  4  during  the 
course  of  debate,  as  appears  in  the 
Record  for  April  4,  page  3862 ; 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  more  we  go  into 
this  matter  and  the  longer  we  continue  it 
the  more  careful  we  must  be  in  its  adminis¬ 
tration,  because  it  is  not  going  to  be  helpful 
to  the  whole  program,  in  the  long  run,  if 
we  stand  idly  by  and  see  all  sorts  of  excep¬ 
tions  and  discriminations  and  inequities 
worked,  while  we  merely  shrug  our  shoulders 
and  say,  "Nothing  much  can  be  done  about 
it.” 

I  can  certainly  say  “Amen”  to  those 
sentiments. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  see  how,  con¬ 
sidering  the  mass  of  contradictory  tes¬ 
timony  that  we  have  heard,  the  Senate 
can  vote  intelligently  on  this  bill. 

I  wish  very  explicitly  to  state  that  I 
am  not  satisfied  with  the  reports  I  have 
examined,  the  testimony  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and  I 
know  many  others  who  are  not  satisfied. 
I  want  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
to  have  a  completely  open  road  in  the 
matter  of  appropriations. 

I  realize  that  the  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Texas  [Mr.  Connally]  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Vandenberg]  have  made  very  clear 
in  this  debate  that  the  amount  men¬ 
tioned  is  a  ceiling,  not  a  mandate  to  ap¬ 
propriate  the  specific  amount,  but  I  am 
familiar  with  the  processes  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Appropriations,  having  seen 
the  terrific  pressure  that  is  placed  upon 


the  members  of  that  committee  to  appro¬ 
priate  up  to  authorization  acts. 

For  instance,  last  year  one  of  the  items 
in  the  general  bill  which  I  remember 
particularly  was  the  International  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Emergency  Fund.  The  objective 
of  the  fund  was  certainly  a  fine  one.  But 
the  money  was  largely  spent  in  countries 
beyond  the  iron  curtain.  Information 
had  come  to  us  that  the  money  was  be¬ 
ing  used  in  some  cases  by  the  Communist 
governments  to  maintain  themselves  in 
control,  and  that  the  boys  and  girls  and 
the  little  babies  of  men  and  women  who 
had  the  love  of  freedom  in  their  hearts 
and  the  instinGt  and  inclination  to  pro¬ 
test  against  dictatorship  and  Communist 
rule,  were  being  discriminated  against. 

I  took  the  leadership  in  the  committee, 
of  which  I  was  then  chairman,  to  cut 
down  the  amount.  As  the  result  of  my 
action  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  I  took 
some  of  the  worst  abuse  to  which  any¬ 
one  has  been  subjected  here.  I  did  not 
attempt  to  kill  the  provision.  In  con¬ 
ference  we  compromised  on  $35,000,000. 
Nevertheless,  because  the  amount  of 
$60,000,000  had  been  authorized,  the 
pressure  was  terrific  on  members  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  and  the 
abuse  we  received  was  terrific. 

Similar  experience  has  been  had  in 
connection  with  other  items.  For  in¬ 
stance,  last  year  in  connection  with  this 
subject,  the  Appropriations  Committee 
cut  the  authorized  amount  from  $4,245,- 
000,000  to  $4,000,000,000,  or  a  cut  of 
$245,000,000.  In  the  bill  we  appropri¬ 
ated  $20,000,000  to  Trieste.  We  cut  the 
International  Children’s  Emergency 
Fund  from  $60,000,000  to  $35,000,000. 
That  figure  was  arrived  at  in  conference. 
We  cut  the  assistance  to  Greece  and 
Turkey  from  $275,000,000  to  $225,000,- 
000.  We  cut  the  assistance  to  China 
from  $463,000,000  to  $400,000,000.  Those 
were  the  final  figures  arrived  at  in  con¬ 
ference.  Then  for  the  armed  services, 
for  relief  in  the  occupied  territory,  an 
item  which  was  contained  in  the  bill, 
we  cut  the  amount  from  $1,400,000,000 
to  $1,300,000,000,  or  a  cut  of  $100,000,- 
000.  in  that  sum  of  $503,000,000,  $245,- 
000,000  was  strictly  for  ECA.  I  do  not 
think  the  cuts  we  made  hurt  anyone. 

I  might  say  that  was  done  after  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  of  very,  very  long-drawn-out 
hearings.  Let  me  point  out,  that  in 
order  not  to  hold  up  action  on  ECA  we 
began  the  hearings  long  before  the  bill 
was  passed  by  the  House.  Appropriation 
bills,  as  the  distinguished  Presiding  Of¬ 
ficer  knows,  originate  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Before  the  House  of 
Representatives  had  more  than  barely 
started  their  hearings,  I,  as  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions,  began  our  hearings.  We  sat  week 
after  week.  We  went  into  many,  many 
details.  Then,  after  having  sat  week 
after  week,  and  examining  the  situation 
very  thoroughly,  great  pressure  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  individual 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Commit¬ 
tee  to  place  in  the  bill  the  full  amount 
authorized,  to  disregard  our  weeks  and 
weeks  of  hearings,  during  which  we  had 
sat  for  almost  countless  hours.  In  other 
words,  pressure  was  brought  upon  us  to 
throw  all  that  into  the  discard.  The 
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vote  in  the  committee,  as  the  result  of 
that  pressure,  was  very  close.  At  one 
time  the  committee  had  actually  voted  to 
report  the  full  amount.  Then,  as  the 
result  of  reconsideration  an  intelligent 
job  was  done  in  working  out  the  re¬ 
quested  amounts. 

The  amendment  proposed  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Cain]  and 
myself  is  not  aimed  at  arbitrary  cuts. 
It  is  aimed  at  giving  the  wildest  latitude 
possible  to  the  Appropriations  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  United  States  Senate  when  it 
goes  into  this  matter  in  full-dress  exam¬ 
ination.  Its  purpose  is  to  provide  that 
we  shall  not  be  bound  or  handicapped 
by  the  top  figure  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Connally]  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Vandenberg]  say  is  the  ceiling.  I 
recognize  that  as  the  ceiling,  and  I  am 
very  glad  they  have  gone  as  far  as  they 
have  in  pointing  out  very  emphatically 
to  the  Senate  that  it  is  a  ceiling.  But  in 
turn,  what  I  want  to  say  is  that  regard¬ 
less  of  whether  it  is  a  ceiling,  many  peo¬ 
ple  accept  it  as  a  mandatory  figure. 
Therefore  we  propose  to  give  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee  full  determination 
of  the  amount,  after  a  very  careful  sur¬ 
vey  is  made.  It  will  require,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  several  weeks  to  make  the  survey 
and  to  hold  the  hearings.  Thus,  the 
only  plausible,  the  only  sound  thing  to  do 
is  to  adopt  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  Washington  and  my¬ 
self  to  the  bill.  I  hope  that  may  be  done, 
Mr.  President. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
want  to  give  my  approval  to  what  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  [Mr.  Bridges]  has  said  that  once 
projects  are  authorized  by  Congress  it  is 
taken  for  granted  by  the  people  who  are 
to  benefit  from  the  projects  that  the 
money  so  authorized  will  be  appropriated. 
In  other  words,  they  believe  the  appro¬ 
priation  following  the  authorization  is 
simply  a  matter  of  form.  I  want  to  say 
that  I  approve  the  amendment. 

First,  Mr.  President,  evidently  either 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  did  not 
have  full  information  respecting  the  88 
individual  trade  pacts  and  agreements 
the  beneficiary  nations  have  made  from 
time  to  time  with  Russia  and  with  the 
countr^s  behind  the  iron  curtain,  or  they 
have  not  made  such  information  avail¬ 
able  to  the  Senate.  They  evidently  also 
have  not  had  full  information  as  to  the 
disposition  of  the  moneys  given  to  those 
countries  under  the  ECA,  and  are  not 
aware,  or  at  least  the  information  has 
not  been  made  available  to  the  Senate 
through  any  reports  of  the  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  Committee,  of  the  disposition  or 
the  payment  of  such  moneys  by  the  indi¬ 
vidual  nations  to  other  countries,  in¬ 
cluding  countries  of  Asia,  the  Near  East, 
the  South  Seas,  and  Africa.  That  is 
where  the  principal  payments  have  been 
made,  in  the  sterling  bloc  area,  in  the 
franc  area,  and  in  the  guilder  area  by  the 
empire-minded  nations. 

Mr.  President,  there  seems  to  have 
been  some  reluctance  in  the  last  few  days 
on  the  part  of  the  proponents  of  the  leg¬ 
islation  to  allow  full  debate.  They  are 
very  impatient,  but  I  want  to  say  that  if 
full  information  respecting  every  country 


which  is  a  beneficiary  of  ECA  should  ever 
reach  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  as 
such  information  has  reached  the  Senate 
respecting  French  Morocco — and  it  seems 
that  several  Senators  have  taken  it  upon 
themselves  really  to  investigate1  what 
was  going  on  in  French  Morocco — if  such 
information  ever  reaches  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  respecting  every  country  which  is 
a  beneficiary  of  the  ECA,  there  will  be  a 
radical  change  made  in  the  legislation. 
I  had  an  opportunity  to  inspect  the  coun¬ 
tries  and  entities  in  Europe  and  in  Asia 
which  are  beneficiaries  of  this  fund  indi¬ 
rectly  through  the  colonial  system. 
Every  nation  is  using  ECA  money  similar 
to  the  way  it  is  being  used  in  French  Mo¬ 
rocco,  it  is  only  a  matter  of  degree. 

The  amendment  I  offered  to  the  ECA 
bill,  when  I  took  the  floor  on  March  30, 
and  completed  my  argument  on  the 
thirty-first,  dealing  with  the  three- 
phased  free-trade  program  of  the  admin¬ 
istration,  provides  that  any  money  loaned 
to  the  European  countries  for  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  industry,  or  the  construction 
of  new  industrial  plants  shall  be  loaned 
on  the  same  approximate  basis  as  money 
is  loaned  to  American  citizens  for  the 
same  purpose. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Withers  in  the  chair) .  The  amendment 
will  be  read. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  At  the  end  of 
the  bill  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the  fol¬ 
lowing  new  section: 

Sec.  — .  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended,  assistance  rendered 
under  such  act  to  any  participating  country 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act  shall 
be  on  the  basis  of  loans  only;  except  that  this 
subsection  shall  not  apply  to  assistance  ren¬ 
dered  in  the  form  of  food  or  medicines  for  the 
relief  of  human  suffering  in  a  participating 
country  if  the  Administrator  finds,  and  the 
President  approves  such  finding,  that  due  to 
temporary  conditions  an  emergency  exists 
in  such  country  which  the  government  there¬ 
of  is  unable  to  meet. 

(b)  All  such  loans  shall  be  fully  and  ade¬ 
quately  secured.  The  Administrator,  under 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  shall  pre¬ 
scribe,  may  take  over  or  provide  for  the  ad¬ 
ministration  and  liquidation  of  any  collat¬ 
eral  accepted  by  him  as  security  for  such 
loans.  Such  loans  may  be  made  directly  upon 
promissory  notes  or  by  way  of  discount  or 
rediscount  of  obligations  tendered  for  the 
purpose,  or  otherwise,  in  such  form  and  in 
such  amount  and  at  such  interest  or  dis¬ 
count  rates  as  the  Administrator  may  ap¬ 
prove.  Each  such  loan  may  be  made  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  3  years,  and  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  may  from  time  to  time  extend  the 
time  of  payment  of  any  such  loan,  through 
renewal,  substitution  of  new  obligations,  or 
otherwise,  but  the  time  for  such  payment 
shall  not  be  extended  beyond  10  years  from 
the  date  upon  which  such  loan  was  made 
originally.  Such  loans  may  be  made  either 
directly  or  in  cooperation  with  banks  or 
other  lending  Institutions  through  agree¬ 
ments  to  participate  or  by  the  purchase  of 
participations,  or  otherwise. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  junior  Senator  from  Nevada  pre¬ 
sented  the  amendment  which  will  shortly 
be  considered  by  this  body,  I  stated  that 
I  would  show  that  we  were  arming  Rus¬ 
sia  and  the  iron  curtain  countries 
through  the  money  furnished  the  13 


European  countries  through  the  medium 
of  88  trade  treaties.  The  State  Depart¬ 
ment  Intimated  that  there  might  be 
other  treaties  about  which  the  Depart¬ 
ment  did  not  know;  but  of  the  88  trade 
treaties  of  which  the  Department  had  a 
record,  40  were  restricted  and  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  published.  In  addition  to 
the  40,  3  were  of  a  very  confidential  na¬ 
ture,  according  to  the  State  Department. 
Many  of  the  treaies  were  written  in  for¬ 
eign  languages,  and  for  that  reason  the 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  thought  it  was  impossible  to 
print  them  in  the  Record,  since  they 
were  not  translated.  I  wish  to  show 
again  that  in  my  opinion  either  the  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee  did  not  have 
this  information,  or  did  not  make  the 
necessary  information  available  to  the 
Senate. 

I  stated  that  the  money  of  the  taxpay¬ 
ers  was  being  used  to  send  everything 
from  jet  engines  and  locomotives  to  Rus¬ 
sia  and  the  countries  behind  the  iron 
curtain,  including  tool  steel,  ball  bear¬ 
ings,  electric  equipment,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  a 
clipping  from  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  of  April  2,  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  clipping 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Johnson  Letter  Produced  in  Senate  Debate; 

Lucas  Seeks  Final  Vote  on  Bill  Monday 
(By  J.  A.  O’Leary) 

The  denial  that  England  has  sent  Russia 
any  jet  engines  recently  came  in  a  letter 
from  Defense  Secretary  Johnson  to  Senator 
McCarran,  Democrat,  of  Nevada,  who  had 
asked  the  Secretary  to  look  into  published 
reports  on  the  subject. 

Senator  McCarran  called  Mr.  Johnson’s 
letter  a  complete  refutation  of  the  reports. 
Senator  Hickenlooper,  Republican,  of  Iowa, 
said  he  was  unable  to  agree  the  letter  is  a 
complete  refutation. 

RECENT  requests  rejected 

Secretary  Johnson  wrote,  in  part,  as 
follows: 

“Some  jet  engines  were  sold  and  delivered 
to  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  after  the  end  of  the  war,  but 
no  deliveries  have  been  made  since  Decem¬ 
ber  1947,  and  additional  requests  have  been 
rejected.” 

Senator  Hickenlooper  said  he  wanted  to 
reserve  the  right  to  question  later  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  British  on  this  question  prior  to 
January  1,  1948. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  this 
clipping  shows,  by  the  admission  of  Sec¬ 
retary  Johnson,  that  England  did  ship 
jet  engines  to  Russia,  as  late  as  a  few 
days  before  January  1,  1948,  using  the 
part  of  the  three-and-three-quarter- 
billion-dollar  gift  to  that  nation  and  a 
part  of  the  7,000,000  tons  of  steel  which 
this  Nation  furnished  to  Europe  during 
1947  was  undoubtedly  utilized  for  that 
purpose.  That  was  the  time  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan  was  being  suggested,  and  was 
being  built  up  with  the  help  of  England. 
The  action  of  England  in  shipping  such 
engines  to  Russia  was  in  line  with  the 
nonaggression  treaty  between  England 
and  Russia,  dated  December  10,  1944, 
which  was  and  is  still  in  full  force  and 
effect. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
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Mr.  MALONE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  KEM.  The  Senator  will  recall 
that  a  few  days  ago  a  letter  was  read 
in  the  Senate  from  the  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense,  stating  that  during  a  certain  pe¬ 
riod  which  he  had  had  under  investiga¬ 
tion  no  jet  engines  were  shipped  by  Eng¬ 
land  to  Russia.  I  take  it,  in  order  to 
reconcile  what  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
has  just  said  with  the  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  we  must  take  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  England  did 
ship  jet  engines  to  Russia  over  a  period 
of  time,  and  that  that  practice  was  dis¬ 
continued;  also  that  the  period  of  in¬ 
vestigation  covered  by  the  letter  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  covered  the  period 
during  which  the  practice  had  been  dis¬ 
continued.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  will  say  in  answer  to 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  that  that  is 
exactly  right.  I  invite  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  particularly  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  admitted  that  England  sent  such 
equipment  to  Russia  during  1947,  and 
up  until  1948.  That  was  during  the  pe¬ 
riod  when  England  was  using  the  three- 
and-three-quarter-billion-dollar  gift- 
loan,  and  during  the  period  we  were 
sending  large  amounts  of  steel,  alumi¬ 
num,  and  other  equipment  to  Europe.  It 
was  also  during  the  period  when  England 
itself  was  helping  to  organize  the  Mar¬ 
shall-plan  countries  for  the  ECA  loan, 
and  also  during  and  following  the  time 
that  Russia  had,  through  her  veto  in  the 
United  Nations,  stymied  any  agree¬ 
ments. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  KEM.  The  letter  from  the  Secre- 
tai'y  of  Defense  was  widely  publicized. 
I  cannot  help  wondering  if  the  facts 
which  the  Senator  from  Nevada  is  now 
bringing  out  will  be  given  equal  pub¬ 
licity.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  to  read  into  the  Record, 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate,  the 
admission  to  which  he  refers,  as  to  the 
shipment  by  England  of  jet  planes. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  will  read  a  part  of 
the  clipping: 

The  subheading  is  “Recent  requests 
rejected.” 

Secretary  Johnson  wrote,  in  part,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

"Some  jet  engines  were  sold  and  delivered 
to  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  after  the  end  of  the  war, 
but  no  deliveries  have  been  made  since 
December  1947.” 

Some  jet  engines  were  sold  and  de¬ 
livered.  No  number  is  given.  We  have 
no  documentary  evidence  that  shipments 
of  such  equipment  have  actually  been 
stopped,  but  I  am  taking  it  for  granted 
that  the  Secretary  knows  what  he  is 
talking  about,  and  that  on  January  1, 
1948,  they  did  stop  sending  jet  engines 
to  Russia. 

However,  I  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  by  the  admission  in  the  Secretary’s 
letter,  jet  engines  were  shipped  to  Russia 
by  England  during  the  time  that  we 
were  financing  her  operations  and  fur¬ 
nishing  Europe  large  amounts  of  steel 
and  other  materials,  and  that  we  were 
and  still  are,  as  I  have  shown,  arming 
Russia  for  a  third  world  war. 


Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEM.  Has  the  Senator  any  other 
evidence  as  to  shipment  of  jet  engines 
by  England  to  Russia? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  have  no  further  doc¬ 
umentary  evidence.  Also,  we  have  no 
further  documentary  evidence  as  to  the 
number  of  engines  that  were  shipped. 
I  am  not  in  possession  of  the  documen¬ 
tary  evidence  that  such  shipments  have 
actually  been  stopped. 

I  should  like  to  read  further  from  the 
Record  to  show  that  we  are  arming 
Russia  for  a  third  world  war.  On  page 
3548  of  the  Congressional  Record  for 
March  30,  1949,  there  is  a  table  under 
the  heading  “Sweden’s  Exports  to  Fin¬ 
land,  February  1,  1948,  to  January  31, 
1949.”  That  was  during  the  period  when 
they  were  benefiting  through  the  ECA 
funds.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  read  all 
of  this  table  into  the  Record,  but  I  should 
like  to  read  some  of  the  principal  items. 
The  table  was  made  a  part  of  my  re¬ 
marks  on  March  30,  1949,  and  the  com¬ 
plete  trade  treaty  between  Sweden  and 
Finland  for  that  period  is  also  included 
in  the  Record  of  that  time. 

Let  me  say  at  this  point  that  the  reason 
many  more  trade  treaties  did  not  appear 
in  the  Record  was  that  40  of  the  treaties 
were  restricted.  The  State  Department 
denied  a  Senator  the  privilege  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  treaties  public.  Three  of  the 
88  treaties  were  highly  confidential,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Department.  Of  the 
45  which  the  junior  Senator  from  Nevada 
presented  to  the  Senate  for  printing, 
many  were  in  foreign  languages.  I  do 
not  know  the  exact  number,  but  perhaps 
half  of  them  were  in  foreign  languages. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Printing  stated  that  it  was  not  in 
accordance  with  the  Senate  rules  to  print 
such  treaties. 

Apparently  the  State  Department  has 
never  translated  the  treaties.  So  far  as 
the  Senate  is  concerned,  they  remain  an 
entire  and  complete  secret. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  shall  read,  in 
connection  with  the  treaty  between 
Sweden  and  Finland,  which  has  been 
mentioned,  some  of  the  items  appearing 
in  “List  I.”  I  leave  it  to  the  Senate  to 
judge  whether  these  items  would  be 
suitable  for  arming  a  country  for  war: 

Ferro-alloys — 

Everyone  knows  that  ferro-tungsten, 
ferro-manganese,  and  similar  ferro  alloys 
are  war  materials,  and  it  is  impossible 
for  any  country  to  fight  a  war  if  it  does 
not  have  them. 

I  read  further  from  the  list: 

Hot-rolled  and  wrought  iron  and  steel,  in¬ 
cluding  saw-blade  plate. 

High-speed  steel. 

Rustproof  and  acidproof  steel. 

Electric  resistance  supplies. 

Cold-drawn  and  cold-drawn  steel. 

Drawn  wires  and  wire  ropes  of  acid  quality. 

Hot-rolled  and  cold-drawn  high-quality 
pipes  and  tubes. 

Other  iron  and  steel. 

rv.  IKON  AND  STEEL  PRODUCTS 

Cylinders  for  compressed  gases,  also  if 
filled. 

Chains. 

Agricultural  hand  implements. 


Plane  knives  for  machine  and  other 
planes,  etc. 

Raw  blades  for  safety-razor  blades. 

Razor  blades,  safety-razor  blades,  and 
safety  blades. 

Saws,  saw  blades. 

Pliers,  vises  and  file  vises. 

Drills,  reamers,  milling  cutters,  and  thread 
tools. 

Files  and  rasps. 

Iron  bolts  and  nuts. 

Ball-  and  roller-bearings  and  parts. 

Sickroom  equipment  of  rustproof  steel. 

Lock  and  oil  packing  rings. 

Annealed  pipe  sections. 

Other  Iron  and  steel  products. 

V.  PRODUCTS  OF  OTHER  BASE  METALS 

Hard  metals  and  products,  including  rock 
drills. 

VI.  MACHINERY  AND  APPARATUSES  (NOT 
ELECTRICAL) 

Machine  tools  for  metals  and  parts. 

Woodworking  machine  tools  and  parts. 

Cog  gears  and  clutches  and  parts. 

Machines  and  apparatuses  for  wood-pulp 
and  paper  industries  and  parts. 

Steam  and  water  turbines  and  parts. 

Pumps  and  parts. 

Compressors,  fans,  and  parts. 

Pneumatic  machinery  and  parts. 

Office  machines,  including  addressing  ma¬ 
chines  and  parts  and  cash-register  parts. 

Fittings,  including  gas-welding  fittings. 

VII.  ELECTRICAL  MACHINERY  AND  APPARATUSES 

Electromechanical  combination  units,  in¬ 
cluding  electrical  household  pumps. 

Storage  batteries  and  parts. 

Graphite  electrodes. 

Electrical  switching  apparatuses  (connec¬ 
tors,  relays,  motor  cases,  etc.). 

Electrical  ovens  and  parts. 

Telephone  and  telegraph  supplies  and 
parts. 

Radios  and  parts. 

X-ray  equipment  and  parts. 

Welding  equipment  and  parts. 

Telesignal  supplies,  including  centralo- 
graphs,  fire-alarm  switchboards,  railway 
signal  supplies  and  time-control  equipment. 

Other  electrical  machinery  and  electrical 
and  apparatus  supplies,  including  electric 
bulbs. 

Synthetic  resins,  pulp,  and  sheets  of  syn¬ 
thetic  rosin  (mainly  on  melamine  basis). 

Iron  ore. 

Machine  felts. 

Grinder  stones,  grinding,  abrasive,  and 
polishing  discs,  and  abrasive  paper. 

Refractory  and  acidproof  bricks. 

Bus  and  truck  chassis. 

Automobile  spare  parts. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  learned  from  sad 
experience  in  World  War  II,  storage  bat¬ 
teries  use  strategic  and  critical  materials. 
I  read  further: 

Developed  films. 

Tanning  extracts  and  synthetic  tanning 
materials. 

Black  gunpowder. 

Sundry  chemicals. 

III.  IRON  AND  STEEL 

Charcoal  pig  iron. 

Ferro-alloys, 

Hot-rolled  and  wrought  iron  and  steel,  In¬ 
cluding  sawblade  plate. 

High-speed  steel. 

Rustproof  and  acidproof  steel. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  read  further 
from  the  list.  It  is  for  the  most  part  a 
repetition  of  the  trade  treaties  I  sub¬ 
mitted  for  the  Record  March  30.  As  I 
have  said  before,  the  State  Department 
man  was  right  there  in  my  office  when  I 
examined  the  treaties,  and  did  not  leave 
until  he  could  take  those  secret  treaties 
back  with  him.  He  did  leave  45  of  the 
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treaties  with  me,  but  a  large  part  of  them 
are  in  foreign  languages,  as  I  have  previ¬ 
ously  stated. 

Mr.  President,  I  showed  that  the  Euro¬ 
pean  nations  which  are  the  recipients  of 
ECA  funds  are  using  those  funds  in 
Asiatic  and  Near  East  and  South  Sea 
and  African  countries,  in  the  sterling 
bloc  areas  and  in  the  franc  and  guilder 
areas,  including  the  colonial  areas  of  the 
world,  and  that  our  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  has  said  that  this  information  is  a 
secret  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  that 
such  information  as  the  bank  has  seen 
fit  to  give  it  is  confidential. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  it  was 
impossible  for  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States  to  find  out  what  payments  had 
been  made  from  a  recipient  of  the  ECA 
funds  to  its  colonies  and  to  the  members 
of  the  sterling  bloc  to  hold  them  under 
domination,  so  that  we  might  know  ex¬ 
actly  what  was  happening  to  this  money 
and  what  it  was  being  used  for. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  visited  most  of 
those  countries,  but  at  that  time  I  made 
little  attempt  to  keep  detailed  informa¬ 
tion,  because  it  never  occurred  to  me 
that  a  Senator  of  the  United  States  could 
not  get  as  much  information  from  his 
own  country  as  he  could  get  from  a  for¬ 
eign  country.  So  at  the  time  of  my  visit 
with  the  officials  of  India,  for  instance, 
in  New  Delhi,  and  particularly  with  Mr. 
Nehru,  who  is  a  very  fine  gentleman  and 
has  great  influence  with  his  people,  and 
apparently  held  back  nothing  in  our 
conversation,  which  lasted  several  hours, 
I  obtained  information  not  only  from 
him  but  later  also  from  his  financial  as¬ 
sistants,  and  I  learned  that  they  had 
credit  with  England  in  the  amount  of 
approximately  seven  hundred  million  or 
eight  hundred  million  pounds  sterling; 
that  England  was  allowing  India  to  trade 
to  the  extent  of  approximately  10  per¬ 
cent  of  that  amount  of  money  each  year ; 
in  other  words,  India  could  buy  seventy 
million  or  eighty  million  pounds  sterling 
worth  of  goods  annually  against  such 
credit ;  and  that  out  of  that  seventy  mil¬ 
lion  or  eighty  million  pounds  sterling 
credit,  England  had  given  them  £15,- 
000,000  in  dollars.  Presumably  that  was 
approximately  $60,000,000  out  of  ECA 
funds.  Of  course,  like  Holland  and 
other  countries,  England  may  say  that 
those  funds  did  not  come  out  of  ECA 
money.  However,  that  is  a  good  deal 
like  a  man  who  has  $100  and  borrows 
$500  more  from  a  bank,  and  then  buys 
himself  a  $100  suit  of  clothes;  it  is  easy 
for  him  to  say  that  he  bought  the  suit 
of  clothes  with  his  own  money,  and  not 
with  the  money  he  borrowed  from  the 
bank.  However,  in  this  case  it  is  likely 
that  the  dollars  would  not  have  been 
available  to  India  if  England  had  not 
received  ECA  funds. 

Mr.  President,  India  is  still  in  the 
sterling  bloc,  and  the  export  and  import 
fees  are  still  slanted  toward  the  sterling 
bloc.  In  other  words,  such  arrange¬ 
ments  make  it  advantageous  for  a  busi¬ 
nessman  in  India  to  trade  with  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  sterling  bloc,  instead  of  with 
the  United  States  or  any  of  the  hard- 
currency  countries.  So  it  is  to  India’s 
advantage  to  have  the  price  of  the 
sterling-bloc  money — the  pound  ster¬ 
ling — held  up.  It  has  been  well  shown 


here — the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri  and  other  Senators  have  made 
it  very  plain,  and  I  myself  covered  the 
subject  on  March  30  and  31 — that  the 
$4.03  value  placed  on  the  pound  sterling 
is  simply  an  artificial  value  anywhere 
from  25  to  50  percent  in  excess  of  its 
actual  value  or  the  actual  price  for  which 
the  pound  may  be  purchased.  The 
actual  purchase  price — black  market — is 
from  a  little  over  $2  up  to  $2.50  or  $2.75, 
differing  only  in  degree  throughout  the 
world. 

So  the  money  we  give  England  under 
ECA  makes  it  possible  for  England  to 
hold  the  pound  sterling  to  this  fictitious 
value.  Thus  it  is  to  the  great  interest 
of  India,  Pakistan,  Burma,  Egypt,  and 
the  other  countries  in  the  sterling  bloc 
areas  that  the  price  of  the  pound  ster¬ 
ling  be  held  up;  because  if  it  were  to 
drop  to  $2 — as  it  very  well  could  do  with¬ 
out  our  support  and  without  their  sup¬ 
port  of  these  colonial  areas  in  trading 
with  the  sterling  bloc  countries  then  the 
debt  which  England  owes  to  any  of  those 
countries  would  be  cut  practically  in 
half.  In  other  words,  in  that  case,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  700.000.0C0  or  800,000,000 
pounds  sterling,  England  would  only  owe 
one  half  or  slightly  more  in  dollars — the 
value  of  the  debt  would  be  cut  in  two. 
Therefore  the  debt  itself  becomes  an 
asset  to  England  in  holding  the  sterling 
bloc  together.  I  merely  mention  Burma, 
India,  Pakistan,  and  Egypt  because  they 
have  drawn  away  from  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  and  are  no  longer  an  official  part 
of  it;  but  they  are  a  part  of  the  sterling 
bloc,  and  that  in  effect  is  exactly  the 
same. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  before  me  a  let¬ 
ter  from  the  Treasury  Department  of 
the  United  States,  signed  by  William 
McC.  Martin,  Jr.,  Assistant  Secretary. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  it  in¬ 
cluded  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  to 
support  what  I  have  just  said,  namely, 
that  this  information  is  confidential. 
I  read  directly  from  the  letter  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

I  feel  sure  that  you  will  understand  the 
concern  of  the  British  Government  over  the 
confidential  character  of  this  Information. 
It  relates  not  only  to  the  transactions  of 
the  United  Kingdom  but  also  to  those  of 
other  sovereign  nations. 

Of  course,  Mr.  President,  India  and 
Pakistan  would  be  considered  sovereign 
nations. 

I  read  further: 

This  information  is  known  to  the  Bank 
of  England,  because  that  bank  acts  as  banker 
and  agent  for  the  central  banks  of  the 
sterling  area  countries.  Just  as  a  commer¬ 
cial  bank  handles  the  financial  affairs  of 
its  clients  in  confidence,  so  the  Bank  of 
England  must  respect  the  confidence  and 
trust  placed  in  it  by  other  central  banks. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  the  entire  let¬ 
ter  for  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Treasury  Department, 
Washington,  March  28,  1949. 
Hon.  George  W.  Malone, 

United  States  Senate, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  O. 

My  Dear  Senator:  I  understand  that,  In 
recent  telephone  conversations  with  officials 


in  the  Office  of  International  Finance,  you 
reiterated  your  interest  in  obtaining  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  the  amount  of  dollars 
sold  by  the  Government  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  to  each  country  in  the  sterling  area  dur¬ 
ing  the  postwar  period. 

As  I  indicated  in  my  letter  of  March  25, 
information  on  the  dollars  sold  to  each  ster¬ 
ling-area  country  is  not  available  for  release. 
The  net  amount  sold  to  all  of  the  sterling- 
area  countries  as  a  group  is  available,  and 
these  figures  were  given  in  the  March  25  let¬ 
ter.  The  Information  on  net  dollar  sales  by 
the  United  Kingdom  to  the  major  countries 
of  the  serling  area  available  to  the  United 
States  Government  has  been  furnished  by 
the  British  Government  on  the  understand¬ 
ing  that  it  will  be  held  in  the  strictest  con¬ 
fidence.  I  feel  sure  that  you  will  understand 
the  concern  of  the  British  Government  over 
the  confidential  character  of  this  informa¬ 
tion.  It  relates  not  only  to  the  transactions 
of  the  United  Kingdom  but  also  to  those  of 
other  sovereign  nations.  This  information  is 
known  to  the  Bank  of  England,  because  that 
bank  acts  as  banker  and  agent  for  the  cen¬ 
tral  banks  of  the  sterling-area  countries. 
Just  as  a  commercial  bank  handles  the 
financial  affairs  of  its  clients  in  confidence, 
so  the  Bank  of  England  must  respect  the 
confidence  and  trust  placed  in  it  by  other 
central  banks. 

In  response  to  your  request  for  copies  of 
published  agreements,  the  Office  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Finance  has  furnished  you  with 
copies  of  those  which  were  available  from  its 
own  files  on  short  notice.  However,  we  have 
asked  the  British  Treasury  delegation  here  in 
Washington  to  obtain  for  you  a  complete  set 
of  these  agreements.  The  principal  ones  are 
with  India,  Pakistan,  and  the  Union  of  South 
Africa. 

In  a  formal  agreement  concluded  late  in 
1947,  the  Union  of  South  Africa  agreed  to 
finance  its  own  requirements  for  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  after  January  1,  1948.  Consequently, 
the  United  Kingdom  has  been  reimbursed  in 
gold  for  dollars  sold  to  the  Union  since  that 
date.  India,  as  you  know,  concluded  an 
agreement  with  the  United  Kingdom  limiting 
its  purchases  of  dollars  in  the  period  from 
July  1948  to  Jfine  1949  to  $60,000,000.  Pakis¬ 
tan,  in  a  similar  agreement,  pledged  itself  to 
buy  no  more  than  $20,000,000  in  this  period. 

Altogether,  in  the  12  months  from  July 
1948  to  June  1949  the  British  expected  to 
make  net  sales  of  dollars  to  the  rest  of  the 
sterling  area  of  $2,000,000,  net  earnings  of  the 
dependent  territories  approximately  off¬ 
setting  the  net  purchases  of  the  self-govern¬ 
ing  areas.  This  figure  was  exclusive  of  draw¬ 
ings  by  India  from  the  International  Mone¬ 
tary  Fund  and  took  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  Ireland  was  receiving  ERP  assist¬ 
ance  and  had  agreed  to  make  no  net  dollar 
purchases  from  the  United  Kingdom  during 
the  ERP  period. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Wm.  McC.  Martin,  Jr. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
an  example  of  what  I  am  trying  to  say, 
that  we  on  the  Senate  floor  do  not  have 
full  information,  simply  because  ECA 
money  going  to  England  and  into  the 
Bank  of  England  is  distributed  in  a  man¬ 
ner  and  for  a  purpose  that  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  is  not  allowed  to  inves¬ 
tigate.  I  want  to  say  further  in  that 
connection  that  the  soft  currency  coun¬ 
tries  extend  around  the  world;  that  is, 
the  sterling  bloc  countries.  The  guilder 
and  the  French  bloc  contains  several 
countries. 

The  people  of  Canada  are  alarmed 
about  the  effect  on  the  wall  which  we  are 
helping  to  build  between  the  soft  and 
the  hard  currency  nations.  The  list  of 
the  sterling  bloc  nations  Includes  59 
such  nations,  or  soft  currency  countries. 
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That  is  an  imposing  list.  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  there  may  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  copy  of  the 
sterling  bloc  area  nations,  approximat¬ 
ing  59  nations,  with  the  colonial  areas  of 
the  Netherlands,  France,  and  Belgium. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

I.  BRITISH  COMMONWEALTH  AND  EMPIRE 
COUNTRIES 

(a)  Any  dominion:  Australia,  New  Zea¬ 
land,  South  Africa. 

(b)  Any  other  part  of  His  Britannic  Maj¬ 
esty’s  dominions:  India,  Burma,  Southern 
Rhodesia,  Ceylon. 

Principal  colonial  territories:  Aden  (colo¬ 
ny  and  protectorate),  Bahamas,  Barbados, 
Basutoland,  Bermuda,  British  Guiana,  Brit¬ 
ish  Honduras,  Cyprus,  Falkland  Islands  and 
dependencies,  Fiji,  Gambia  (colony  and 
protectorate),  Gibraltar,  Gilbert  and  Ellice 
Islands  colony.  Gold  Coast  (1)  Colony,  (2) 
Ashant,  (3)  Northern  Territories,  Hong 
Kong,  Jamaica  (including  Turks  and  Caicos 
Islands  and  the  Cayman  Islands),  Kenya 
(colony  and  protectorate),  Leeward  Islands, 
Antigua,  Montserrat,  St.  Christopher  and 
Nevis,  Virgin  Islands,  Malta,  Mauritius,  Ni¬ 
geria:  (1)  Colony,  (2)  Protectorate,  St. 
Helena  and  dependencies,  Seychelles,  Sierra 
Leone  (colony  and  protectorate),  Straits 
Settlements,  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  Wind¬ 
ward  Islands:  Dominica  Grenada,  St.  Lucia, 
St.  Vincent. 

(c)  Any  territory  in  respect  of  which  a 
mandate  on  behalf  of  the  League  of  Nations 
has  been  accepted  by  His  Britannic  Majesty 
and  is  being  exercised  by  His  Britannic  Maj¬ 
esty’s  Government  in  the  United  Kingdom  or 
in  any  Dominion:  Cameroons  (British), 
Tanganyika,  Togoland  (British),  South  West 
Africa,  Western  Samoa,  Nauru. 

(d)  Any  British  protectorate  or  protected 
state:  Bechuanaland  protectorate;  British 
Solomon  Islands  protectorate;  Malay  States 
(1)  Federated  Malay  States:  Negri  Sembilan, 
Pahang,  Perak,  Selangor;  (2)  Unfederated 
Malay  States:  Johore,  Kedah,  Kelantan,  Per¬ 
ils,  Tregganu,  Brunei;  State  of  North  Borneo, 
Northern  Rhodesia,  Nyasaland  protectorate, 
Sarawak,  Somaliland  protectorate,  Swazi¬ 
land,  Tonga,  Uganda  protectorate,  Zanzibar 
protectorate. 

n.  INDEPENDENT  COUNTRIES 

(a)  Iraq. 

(b)  Iceland. 

(c)  Ireland. 


Colonial  areas  of  the  empire  countries 
( Netherlands ,  France,  Belgium) 


Area 

Popula¬ 

tion 

NETHERLANDS  EAST  INDIES 

Riau-Lingga  Archipelago _ 

Banka . 

Square 

miles 

12,  506. 0 
4,  549. 0 
1, 873. 0 

298,  329 
205, 433 
73,  429 

Billiton _ 

Borneo,  Netherlands.... 

West  district  . 

South  and  East  districts _ 

Celebes . 

208, 286. 0 

2, 169, 000 

56,  664.  0 
151, 622. 0 

827, 898 
1,  366, 635 

72, 986. 0 

4, 232, 000 

Island  of  Celebes  . 

Manado.. 

38,  786. 0 
34,  200.  0 

3, 092,  749 
1,139,251 

Molucca  Islands  (including 
Dutch  New  Guinea) 

Timor  Archipelago:  Netherlands 
Bali  and  Lombok 

Indonesian  Republic: 

Java  and  Madura 

Sumatra.. 

191,682.0 
2A  450.  0 
5,231.0 

60,  745. 0 
163,  557. 0 
55, 143.  0 
381.  1 

894, 000 
1,657,000 
2, 402, 227 

47, 456, 000 
7,  563,  499 
189,  484 
105,617 

Surinam  (South  America) 
Curacao. . 

Colonial  areas  of  the  empire  countries 
( Netherlands ,  France,  Belgium) — Con. 


Popula¬ 

tion 


FRENCH  COLONIAL  EMPIRE 

In  Asia: 

French  India _ 

French  Indochina— . .. 


Total  in  Asia.. 


In  America: 

St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon.. 

Guadeloupe . . 

Martinique _ 

French  Guiana  and  Inini. 

Total  in  America . 


In  Oceania: 

New  Caledonia,  etc _ 

Society  Islands  (Tahiti,  etc.). 

Total  in  Oceania . . 


Belgian  Congo . . 

Ruanda  and  Urundi. 


Square 
miles 

106.0  323, 500 

286, 000. 0  25, 000,  000 


286, 196. 0  28, 323,  600 


93.0 
683. 0 
380.0 
65,  041.  0 


4,175 
304,  209 
252,  000 
36,  975 


66,  097.  Oj  597, 


359 


8, 548. 0 
1,  520.  0 


10,068.0 


In  Africa: 

Algeria _ 

Morocco  (protectorate) _ 

Tunisia . . — . 

French  West  Africa _ 

Togoland  (trusteeship) _ 

Cameroons  (trusteeship) _ 

French  Equatorial  Africa _ 

Reunion _ _ 

Madagascar _ _ _ 

Comoro _ 

French  Somaliland _ 


847, 552. 
172, 104. 
48,  313. 
,  815,  768. 
21,  893. 
166,  489. 
959,  256. 

969. 
241,094. 
790. 
9, 071. 


Total  in  Africa _ 

Grand  total  in  colonies _ 

RELOIUM 


4,  283, 299. 0 


4, 645, 060. 0 


902, 082. 0 
20,  535. 0 


59,  889 
39,  920 


99,809 


7,  234,  684 
7,  390,  42S 
3,015,170 
15,  943,  000 
780,  497 
2,  516,  623 
4, 003,  733 
220,  955 

}4,  227,  381 
49,  685 


45,382,156 


71,  402, 824 


10,  425,  235 
3,  767, 002 


Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  that  list 
is  offered  to  show  the  Senate  the  extent 
of  the  money  manipulations  which  are 
based  upon  our  own  funds,  and  such 
manipulations  are  not  allowed  to  become 
a  matter  of  record  in  the  Senate  at  this 
time,  when  we  are  voting  further  ECA 
appropriations,  and  cannot,  according  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  be  made 
available  to  a  Member  of  this  body. 

Sir  Ben  Smith,  who  happened  to  be 
in  charge  of  coal  production  in  England 
when  I  was  inspecting  the  coal  mines 
there  late  in  1947,  stated  to  me  in  De¬ 
cember  of  that  year  that  England  con¬ 
trolled  three-fourths  of  the  strategic  and 
critical  materials  of  the  world,  and  that 
if  necessary  they  would  prevent  access  to 
them.  This  was  apropos  of  the  conversa¬ 
tion  I  had  had  with  him  previously.  I 
took  no  issue  with  Sir  Ben  Smith,  but  it 
showed  the  attitude.  We  were  talking 
about  the  proposed  Marshall  plan,  and 
I  had  said  I  was  there  to  investigate  the 
steel  industries  and  the  coal  mines.  This 
was  in  Birmingham,  England,  about  56 
or  58  miles  outside  London.  They 
seemed  not  only  to  resent  the  fact  that 
we  were  investigating,  with  a  view  per¬ 
haps  to  modifying  the  program  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  the  money  would  be  paid  back. 
He  finally  said  to  me  not  only  that  they 
could  exclude  us  from  the  area  where 
three-fourths  of  the  strategic  and  critical 
minerals  of  the  world  were  located,  and 
would  do  so  if  it  became  necessary,  but 
he  said  we  should  merely  adopt  the  lend- 
lease  attitude,  we  should  continue  lend- 
lease,  and  have  no  thought  of  payment 
in  return. 

Mr.  President,  Sir  Ben  Smith  was  a 
very  important  cog  in  the  machine  at 


that  time,  in  the  operation  of  the  indus¬ 
tries  of  Great  Britain.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  he  voiced,  perhaps  inopportunely, 
the  European  sentiment,  that  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact  there  is  never  any  thought  of 
paying  any  money  back,  that  it  is  not  a 
loan,  it  is  a  gift,  and  that  we  should  not 
expect  it  to  be  repaid;  it  ought  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  as  gifts  rather  than  loans. 

I  said  also  at  that  time,  that  I  would 
show  that  the  administration  was  giving 
labor  lip  service  on  proposed  labor  legis¬ 
lation — and  selling  the  workingmen 
down  the  river,  through  the  long  range 
three-part,  free-trade  program.  While 
I  shall  not  review  at  any  length  my  argu¬ 
ment  made  on  March  30  and  31,  which 
appears  in  the  Record  as  of  those  dates, 
I  merely  want  to  say  the  ECA  is  ad¬ 
mittedly  making  up  the  trade-balance 
deficits  of  all  the  nations  in  Europe  each 
year  with  the  hard-currency  countries, 
and  that  in  the  Trade  Agreements  Ex¬ 
tension  Act,  which  will  be  brought  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  almost  immediately 
following  the  vote  on  ECA,  the  State  De¬ 
partment  has  adopted  a  selective  free 
trade  policy  based  on  the  1934  Trade 
Agreements  Act,  and  is  lowering  the  im¬ 
port  fees  and  tariffs  below  the  critical 
point  of  the  differential  of  cost  between 
the  manufacture  or  production  of  an 
article  in  this  country  and  in  any  certain 
competitive  country,  which  means  that 
the  products  of  cheap  labor  will  come 
into  this  country  at  will;  that  they  are 
working  on  the  theory  that  the  more  they 
divide  the  markets  of  the  United  States 
with  the  countries  of  the  world,  the  less 
their  trade-balance  deficits  will  be. 

Furthermore,  after  the  trade  agree¬ 
ments  extension  bill  comes  before  the 
Senate,  with  the  idea  of  extending  it  for 
3  years,  and  if  it  is  done,  then  will  come 
the  International  Trade  Agreement  Or¬ 
ganization.  That  will  be  a  treaty,  unless 
it  is  believed  by  the  administration  there 
would  not  be  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  in 
favor  of  passing  it.  Then  it  will  proba¬ 
bly  be  an  agreement,  like  other  docu¬ 
ments  that  come  to  the  Senate.  But  if 
it  comes  before  the  Senate  as  a  treaty,  it 
is  an  International  Trade  Organization 
treaty,  and  if  adopted  will  become  the 
law  of  this  land.  In  other  words,  it  will 
make  free  trade  a  permanent  and  irrev¬ 
ocable  policy  and  principle  of  this 
country. 

What  is  the  effect?  What  is  the  Inter¬ 
national  Trade  Organization?  It  con¬ 
sists  of  58  nations.  The  last  we  knew,  54 
nations  had  signed  the  treaty.  All  of 
them  will  sign  it,  of  course,  because  they 
have  nothing  to  lose  and  everything  to 
gain,  because  we  have  the  only  market 
worth  dividing.  So  what  is  it?  It  will 
be  58  nations,  with  58  votes,  and  we  shall 
have  the  same  vote  as  Siam  or  Lithuania. 
There  will  be  58  votes,  and  we  shall  be  1 
against  57.  They  will  sit  down  once 
each  year  and  divide  the  remaining  mar¬ 
kets  and  production  of  the  world  among 
the  nations  of  the  world,  presumably,  and 
the  trend  will  be  on  a  basis  of  population. 
Therefore  the  products  of  the  low-cost 
labor  and  of  the  slave  labor  of  the  world 
can  come  into  the  United  States  to  divide 
up  the  domestic  markets. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say  again  at 
this  moment  that  I  see  no  difference  in 
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allowing  the  products  of  cheap  labor 
from  Asiatic  and  European  countries  to 
come  into  this  country,  I  see  no  differ¬ 
ence  in  that  method  of  leveling  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  living,  and  in  allowing  unlim¬ 
ited  immigration.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  make  the  statement,  and  I  shall  be 
ready  to  debate  it  with  any  Member  of 
the  Senate,  that  a  Member  that  would 
vote  for  free  trade  in  this  country,  in 
leveling  the  living  standards  to  the  liv¬ 
ing  standards  of  the  world,  would  have  a 
hard  time  justifying  a  vote  against  free 
immigration. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  here,  in  support 
of  the  argument  of  the  manipulation  of 
the  foreign  countries  of  the  world  for 
trade  advantage,  a  clipping  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  April  4,  1949. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  it 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Pound  Sterling — Europe’s  Traders  Get 
It  Cut-Rate,  So  Undersell  American  Im¬ 
port  Firms — The  Trick  Is  Performed  for 
Wool,  Hides,  Tea,  Rubber,  Tin,  Spices, 
Diamonds — The  Soviet  Is  a  Specialist 
Many  an  American  importer  of  commodi¬ 
ties  is  complaining  about  a  new  kind  of  cut- 
rate  competition. 

Nub  of  the  trouble  is  that  the  pound  ster¬ 
ling,  officially  held  at  just  above  $4  by  Britain 
for  dealings  which  United  States  and  other 
traders  have  with  the  British  Empire,  is  un¬ 
officially  available  at  about  15-percent  dis¬ 
count  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  One  New 
York  hide  importer  sums  up  the  problem: 
The  $4  rate  is  “simply  an  overvaluation  of 
the  pound.” 

Having  got  hold  of  this  cheaper  sterling, 
Dutch,  Belgian,  and  other  traders  are  able 
to  pay  high  prices  for  wool,  hides,  tea,  rubber, 
tin,  furs,  skins,  pepper,  spices,  diamonds,  and 
other  British  Empire  commodities  which  can 
be  bought  with  pounds.  Then  these  goods 
are  sold  in  the  United  States  for  less  than 
similar  commodities  imported  by  Americans 
who  use  the  expensive  $4  pounds.  Some¬ 
times  the  goods  bought  with  cheap  pounds 
move  through  European  countries;  some¬ 
times  they  are  shipped  directly  here. 

HUSH-HUSH  TRANSACTIONS 
That  such  trade  is  going  on  can  be  learned 
from  almost  any  importer.  Trying  to  track 
down  details  of  transactions  is  far  more  diffi¬ 
cult.  Although  many  traders  and  some  Gov¬ 
ernment  folk  say  there’s  nothing  ilegal  about 
this  commerce,  it  is  carried  on  in  a  sort  of 
hush-hush  atmosphere. 

Repercussions  are  heard  around  the  world. 
Boston  wool  men  have  protested  to  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  New  Zealand.  American  business¬ 
men  have  held  a  series  of  conferences  in 
Washington  with  State,  Treasury,  Commerce, 
and  Economic  Cooperation  Administration 
officials  on  the  subject.  The  State  Depart¬ 
ment  has  relayed  these  protests  to  London. 

The  British  Government  is  worried  about 
it,  too;  dollars  paid  in  America  for  these 
commodities  get  into  the  hands  of  other  Eu¬ 
ropean  countries  instead  of  Britain,  which 
badly  wants  them. 

The  subject  came  up  recently  in  the  Brit¬ 
ish  House  of  Commons.  Sir  Stafford  Cripps, 
Chancelor  of  the  Exchequer  and  Britain’s 
economic  czar,  said  such  a  transaction, 
“which  twists  trade  out  of  its  normal  chan¬ 
nels,  is  damaging  the  position  of  sterling, 
and  the  government  is  approaching  members 
of  the  transferable  account  area  as  the  op¬ 
portunity  offers  with  a  view  to  stopping  it.” 


TRANSFERABLE  ACCOUNT  AREA 

This  trade  is  directed  largely  from  what 
is  known  as  the  transferable  account  area. 
This  includes  15  countries :  Britain  pays  them 
sterling  for  the  goods  they  ship  her  and  per¬ 
mits  them  to  transfer  it  among  themselves. 
Britain’s  theory  was  that  the  total  trade  of 
these  countries  with  her  was  about  in  bal¬ 
ance  and  the  sterling  they  obtained  from 
selling  to  the  British  would  be  used  in  buy¬ 
ing  from  them.  But  traders  have  found  a 
way  to  make  more  money  by  purchasing  com¬ 
modities  where  sterling  is  usable  and  selling 
them  in  the  United  States  where  they  can 
get  much-sought  dollars. 

British  Treasury  and  foreign  exchange 
control  authorities  deny  these  three-way 
transactions  are  done  with  discount  sterling. 
They  say  traders  pay  the  equivalent  of  $4 
for  pounds,  buy  the  commodities  with  this 
currency  and  sell  them  in  the  United  States. 
They  may  even  take  a  loss.  But  with  the 
resulting  dollars  they  purchase  such  Ameri¬ 
can  goods  as  machinery  or  autos.  These  are 
shipped  to  some  country  such  as  Egypt  where 
they  are  scarce  and  where  premium  prices 
can  be  had  in  sterling. 

Many  Egyptians  are  willing  to  pay  pre¬ 
miums  because  they  regard  the  British 
pound  as  not  worth  $4  but  perhaps  $3.20  or 
$3.30.  The  trade  in  autos  to  Egypt  has  be¬ 
come  so  large  that  special,  higher  prices  on 
cars  imported  in  this  irregular  way  are  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Egyptian  Government.  Brit¬ 
ish  officials,  well  aware  of  what’s  going  on, 
refer  to  this  traffic  as  “Packards  for  Pashas.” 

In  any  event,  the  trader  ends  up  with  more 
sterling  than  he  started  with  and  is  ready  to 
launch  another  round  of  this  intenational 
commerce. 

American  importers  say  both  kinds  of  trad¬ 
ing  goes  on — that  with  $4  sterling  and  that 
with  cut-rate  pounds.'  It  all  adds  up,  they 
contend,  to  the  fact  that  the  pound  is  over¬ 
valued. 

BRITISH  BLAME  LAX  CONTROLS 

British  monetary  officials  have  steadfastly 
maintained  that  the  pound  must  be  held  at 
the  $4  rate  despite  their  country’s  big  excess 
of  imports  over  exports.  They  say  the  reason 
for  the  cut-rate  trade  lies  in  too  lax  controls 
over  currencies  by  other  European  countries. 
So  they’ve  been  nudging  other  nations  to 
tighten  up. 

United  States  State  Department  officials 
who  have  been  listening  to  protests  are  pessi¬ 
mistic  about  stopping  the  practice.  Says 
one:  “It’s  too  complicated  and  there’s  too 
much  to  watch.” 

Another  official  in  Washington  explains 
that  Australia  tried  to  solve  part  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  by  getting  middlemen  countries  to  prom¬ 
ise  not  to  reexport  ’raw  Australian  wool. 
Now,  some  of  these  nations  semiprocess  the 
wool,  then  send  it  on  to  America  to  be  offered 
at  cut  prices.  This  is  even  harder  on  the 
American  businessman.  It  takes  a  part  of  his 
manufacturing  Job  from  him. 

About  a  month  ago  the  government  of 
New  Zealand  tightened  its  export  regulations 
because  of  the  possibility  that  dollar  earn¬ 
ings  which  should  accrue  to  New  Zealand 
from  the  supply  of  hides  and  skins,  pelts, 
rabbit  skins  and  opossum  skins  to  the  United 
States  may  be  lost  as  a  result  of  such  products 
being  sent  through  intermediary  soft  cur¬ 
rency  continental  countries. 

From  now  on,  applications  for  permission 
to  export  from  New  Zealand  to  many  coun¬ 
tries  must  be  accompanied  by  information  on 
what  kind  of  sterling  is  being  used  and  cer¬ 
tificates  that  the  goods  being  purchased  are 
to  be  consumed  in  the  buying  countries. 

COMPETITION  COUNTS  NOW 

American  importers  of  commodities  are 
feeling  the  bite  of  this  cheaper  sterling  trade 
because  it  comes  on  top  of  a  general  world 
pressure  toward  lower  commodity  prices.  A 


year  or  so  ago  when  almost  everyone  could 
sell  almost  anything  at  almost  any  price,  it 
was  no  great  problem.  Now  the  goods  bought 
with  cheap  pounds  can  undersell  rival  wares. 

One  New  York  hide  importer  says:  “Our 
inability  to  buy  leather  raw  materials  in 
South  America  and  in  sterling  area  countries 
is  clearly  the  result  of  overvalued  sterling  and 
there  is  apparently  nothing  being  done  about 
it  by  responsible  authorities  on  either  side  of 
the  Atlantic.” 

This  hide  importer  says  his  firm  has  not 
as  yet  engaged  in  any  of  these  special  ex¬ 
change  transactions.  He  explains  that  the 
banks  he  deals  with  (two  of  New  York’s  big¬ 
gest)  have  complied  with  the  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land’s  request  not  to  exchange  dollars  for  low- 
priced  transferable  sterling.  Now  this  im¬ 
porter  warns :  “I’ve  gone  along  with  them  but 
I’m  fed  up.  My  competitors,  through  smaller 
banks,  have  brought  hides  with  low-priced 
sterling — and  from  my  own  agents  in  Aus¬ 
tralia.  They've  even  sold  the  hides  to  my 
customers  here  in  the  United  States.” 

WOOL  MEN  PROTEST 

Resentment  among  woll  importers  has 
reached  the  point  of  protests  to  the  wool-ex¬ 
porting  countries. 

John  G.  Wright,  president  of  the  Boston 
Wool  Trade  Association,  recently  dispatched 
letters  to  the  trade  commissioners  of  Aus¬ 
tralia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Union  of  South 
Africa.  He  urged  that  American  importers 
be  allowed  to  buy  wool  with  pounds  pur¬ 
chased  at  the  rate  in  the  transferable  area. 

“At  present,”  says  Mr.  Wright,  “trading  in 
wools  from  these  countries  is  practically  at  a 
standstill  along  Summer  Street  (Boston’s 
wool  center) ,  while  American  mills  also  have 
greatly  reduced  their  direct  purchases  of 
wool.” 

Mr.  Wright  added  this  complaint:  “Russia 
is  the  one  that  hurts  the  most.  In  the  first 
9  months  of  1948  that  country  sold  $35,000,- 
000  more  goods  to  this  country  than  it 
bought  here,  and  had  that  amount  of  dollars 
to  spend  hunting  for  transferable  sterling  at 
$3.20.  (It’s  now  about  $3.30  to  $3.40.)  This 
it  could  use  to  buy  wool  in  Australia  for 
shipment  to  mills  in  Russia  or  in  satellite 
countries  like  Czechoslovakia  which  can  make 
goods  for  export  here.” 

This  Summer  Street  expert  warns:  "Not 
only  is  some  raw  wool  now  being  reshipped 
from  transferable  sterling  countries  to  the 
United  States,  but  soon  wool  tops  (semi-proc¬ 
essed  yarns),  yarn  and  woolen  and  worsted 
goods  made  from  these  lower-cost  wools  will 
be  shipped  here,  and  our  American  mills  will 
suffer  frightfully.” 

Mr.  Wright  contends  that  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Administration’s  aid-to-Europe 
program  tends  to  intensify  the  cut-rate  ster¬ 
ling  problem.  Normally,  he  explains,  the 
European  countries  wolud  use  dollars  from 
their  exports  to  the  United  States  to  pay  for 
imports.  But  with  ECA  dollars  going  to 
Europe,  some  countries  can  use  their  export 
dollars  to  shop  around  for  cheaper  sterling. 
The  15  transferable  sterling  area  countries 
are:  Chile,  Czechoslovakia,  Egypt,  Ethiopia, 
Finland,  Iran,  Italy,  Norway,  Netherlands 
monetary  areas,  Poland,  Siam,  Spanish  mone¬ 
tary  area,  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  Sweden, 
and  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  the 
manipulation  of  their  currency,  assisted 
by  the  foreign  nations,  for  trade  advan¬ 
tage,  has  been  an  established  practice  in 
Europe  for  generations.  The  statement 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  explains  the 
15-percent  advantage  of  buying  the 
pound  sterling  on  the  black  market,  in¬ 
stead  of  at  the  official  rate  of  $4.03;  that 
is,  by  the  European  countries  making 
these  purchases,  and  then  competing  un¬ 
fairly  with  the  American  businessmen 
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who  are  prohibited  by  law  from  dealing 
with  other  than  the  official  market. 

Mr.  President,  instead  of  15  percent, 
as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  nearer  50  percent 
in  many  cases.  American  businessmen, 
as  outlined  in  this  article,  are  up  against 
severe,  unfair  competition  and  will, 
without  any  doubt,  lose  most  of  the  mar¬ 
kets  in  the  long  run.  One  of  our  plans 
is  to  pay  technicians  and  to  guarantee 
investments  of  our  individual  firms  and 
corporations  abroad  to  overcome  the 
threat  of  nationalization  and  socializa¬ 
tion  of  capital  within  European  coun¬ 
tries  and  Asiatic  nations  which  we  our¬ 
selves  are  fostering  through  ECA  financ¬ 
ing. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  a  clipping  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  clipping 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

LOWER  TAX  ON  INCOME  EARNED  ABROAD  STUDIED 

AS  SPUR  TO  CO-OP  PLAN - EXPERTS  CONSIDER 

CUT  TO  GET  UNITED  STATES  INVESTORS  TO 

BACK  TRUMAN  FOREIGN  DEVELOPMENT  PRO¬ 
GRAM 

Washington. — The  Government  is  study¬ 
ing  the  possibility  of  lowering  taxes  on  in¬ 
come  earned  by  Americans  from  foreign  in¬ 
vestments  as  one  way  to  remove  obstacles  to 
President  Truman’s  world  co-op  plan. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Willard  S. 
Thorp  said  a  tax-relief  plan  is  being  con¬ 
sidered  as  one  way  of  getting  Americans  to 
invest  in  underdeveloped  areas  abroad. 

Mr.  Thorp,  the  State  Department’s  eco¬ 
nomic  chief,  told  about  it  in  discussing  the 
co-op  plan  with  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Charles  P.  Brannan  and  World  Bank  Presi¬ 
dent  John  J.  McCloy  over  the  air. 

He  said  that  American  reluctance  to  risk 
private  capital  in  foreign  lands  was  a  sore 
spot  in  the  whole  plan.  But,  with  several 
hundred  Government  experts  doing  spade 
work,  he  added,  the  bold  new  program 
sketched  by  the  President  in  his  inaugural 
address  is  beginning  to  take  shape.  He  said 
the  President  would  be  ready  to  unveil  the 
program  soon,  perhaps  this  month,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  before  Congress  adjourns  for  the  sum¬ 
mer. 

Mr.  Truman’s  co-op  idea  calls  for  the 
United  States  and  other  nations  to  help  peo¬ 
ples  in  underdeveloped  lands  raise  their 
living  standards  by  furnishing  them  techni¬ 
cal  assistance,  or  show-how,  and  my  foster¬ 
ing  capital  investment  in  those  countries. 

For  technical  assistance,  Thorp  predicted 
the  amount  Congress  will  be  asked  to  provide 
probably  will  be  well  below  $1,000,000  for 
the  first  year. 

As  for  investment,  he  said,  “no  one  can 
give  you  a  figure"  as  to  how  much  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  itself  may  have  to  lend  abroad.  But, 
he  said,  with  the  World  Bank  and  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  already  operating,  we  hope 
no  new  Government  funds  will  be  needed. 

The  big  problem,  Thorp  said,  is  how  far 
should  the  Government  go  in  reducing  for¬ 
eign  investment  risks  so  that  enough  pri¬ 
vate  capital  may  flow  abroad  to  meet  the 
need. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  if,  in¬ 
stead  of  having  a  grandiose  plan  of  pay¬ 
ing  technicians  and  guaranteeing  invest¬ 
ments  of  businessmen  abroad,  we  should 
bend  our  efforts,  through  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Department,  the  State  Department, 
and  the  United  Nations,  to  establish  the 
integrity  of  investments  in  those  areas, 
there  is  plenty  of  private  capital  through¬ 


out  the  world  which  would  take  the  busi¬ 
ness  risk.  But  businessmen  cannot  take 
the  risk  of  nationalization  and  socializa¬ 
tion  of  their  capital. 

We  are  furnishing  the  latest  equipment 
and  machinery  to  Europe  for  industrial 
production,  knowing  that  with  our  tech¬ 
nical  know-how  and  assembly-line 
methods,  such  goods  manufactured  there 
with  low-cost  labor  can  be  shipped  to  the 
United  States  displacing  our  own  produc¬ 
tion  and  lower  our  high-wage  living 
standards. 

That  is  in  support  of  the  statement  I 
have  made  more  than  once  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  that  we  are  giving  the 
working  men  of  America  lip  service 
through  promised  labor  legislation,  and 
pulling  the  jobs  right  out  from  under 
their  feet,  through  the  three-phase  free- 
trade  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  placed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks  a  clipping  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  which  will  explain  in 
greater  detail  what  this  particular 
method  means. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  clipping 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

COTTON  MANUFACTURERS  URGE  ECA  TO  PREVENT 

“TEXTILE  IMPORT  FLOOD” - POLICY  OF  PROVID¬ 

ING  EQUIPMENT  TO  FOREIGN  INDUSTRIES 

CALLED  THREAT  TO  UNITED  STATES  EMPLOY¬ 
MENT 

Palm  Beach,  Fla. — Steps  to  prevent  what 
it  called  “a  flood  of  imported  textile  prod¬ 
ucts”  were  urged  upon  the  Economic  Coop¬ 
eration  Administration  by  the  American 
Cotton  Manufacturers  Association. 

The  association  said  in  a  resolution  adopted 
at  its  fifty-third  annual  convention:  “The 
apparent  policy  of  providing  modern  equip¬ 
ment  to  the  low-wage  foreign  industries  is 
a  direct  threat  to  the  employment  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  American  textile 
workers.” 

It  pointed  out  that  textiles  are  the  main 
manufacturing  employment  in  the  south  and 
that  rehabilitation  of  foreign  industries  at 
the  expense  of  the  American  taxpayer  would 
gravely  affect  southern  economy. 

A  sharp  decline  in  United  States  textile  ex¬ 
ports  during  recent  months  also  was  cited. 
The  association  said  our  trade  policy  would 
tend  to  make  domestic  markets  more  readily 
accessible  to  foreign  textiles. 

Dr.  Claudius  T.  Murchison,  president  of  the 
Cotton  Textile  Institute,  Inc.,  stressed  the 
necessity  of  protecting  American  industry 
against  imports  where  necessary  in  an  "in¬ 
telligent  and  constructive”  approach  to  the 
problem. 

Merger  of  the  American  Cotton  Manufac¬ 
turers  Association  and  the  Cotton  Textile 
Institute  was  proposed  at  the  association’s 
convention. 

Committees  representing  both  groups  have 
been  considering  the  proposal  for  many 
months  and  will  recommend  merger  of  these 
two  organizations  serving  the  cotton  indus¬ 
try,  it  was  learned. 

Broadly,  the  American  Cotton  Manufac¬ 
turers  Association  represents  the  southern 
industry.  Similarly,  New  England  manu¬ 
facturers  have  their  own  association,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Cotton  Manufacturers. 

Headquarters  of  the  Cotton  Textile  Insti¬ 
tute  is  in  New  York  and  of  the  American 
Cotton  Manufacturers  Association  at  Char¬ 
lotte,  N.  C. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
dividing  the  world  into  two  great  spheres 
of  influence,  in  a  military  way.  I  think 
every  Member  of  the  Senate  would  agree 
that  that  is  exactly  what  we  are  doing. 


1  attended  the  initial  meeting  at  San 
Francisco  which  was  called  to  organize 
the  United  Nations  in  1945.  I  was  at 
that  time  special  consultant  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Committee  on  Military  Affairs.  I 
watched  the  meeting  rather  closely  and 
wrote  several  articles  in  connection  with 
it.  One  of  them  was  to  the  effect  that 
each  of  the  49  nations  whose  representa¬ 
tives  attended  the  meeting  was  giving  lip 
service  to  the  organization  and  maneu¬ 
vering  for  trade  advantage  on  every 
hand.  They  wanted  to  divide  the  mar¬ 
kets  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  that  fact  is  coming  to  light.  I 
said  at  that  time,  and  no  one  has  dis¬ 
puted  it,  that  we  said  there  were  five 
major  nations.  They  included  the  United 
States,  the  Soviet  Union,  France,  Eng¬ 
land,  and  China.  I  said  very  emphati¬ 
cally  at  that  time,  Mr.  President,  that 
there  were  not  five  major  nations  in  the 
world,  there  were  not  four  major  nations, 
and  there  were  not  three  major  nations. 
There  were  two — the  United  States  and 
Soviet  Russia,  and  that  the  result  would 
be  the  division  of  the  world  into  two 
spheres  of  influence. 

That  has  become  very  plain  in  the  past 

2  or  3  years,  particularly  in  recent 
months.  What  are  we  doing  through  the 
proposed  North  Atlantic  Pact?  We  are 
dividing  the  world  into  two  military 
spheres  of  influence;  we  are  establishing 
such  spheres  of  influence,  through  mili¬ 
tary  might.  Mr.  President,  one  more  di¬ 
vision  is  slowly  taking  form.  I  want  to 
call  the  attention  of  Members  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  to  the  fact  that  while  we  are  dividing 
the  world  into  spheres  of  influence  in  a 
military  manner,  we  are  also  dividing 
our  own  sphere  of  influence  into  two 
financial  worlds,  a  soft-currency  area, 
or  a  pound-sterling  bloc,  and  the  dollar 
areas,  located  for  the  most  part  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  I  want  to  say  in 
that  connection,  Mr.  President,  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  sterling  bloc,  or  any  kind  of 
a  monetary  bloc  which  blocks  certain 
nations  in  and  blocks  other  nations  out, 
that  there  are  approximately  59  nations 
and  entities  included  in  the  sterling  bloc 
which  extends  around  the  world.  They 
are  practically  prohibited  economically 
from  trading  with  anyone  else  without 
special  permission.  They  are  sometimes 
allowed  to  convert  some  of  the  pounds- 
sterling  into  dollars,  as  will  be  found  in 
India,  Egypt,  or  any  of  those  countries 
which  are  entirely  controlled  by  the 
sterling  area. 

So,  Mr.  President,  it  is  my  earnest 
opinion  at  this  moment  that  military 
division  is  not  the  only  cause  of  war, 
but  that  the  division  of  our  part  of  the 
world,  our  sphere  of  influence,  into  finan¬ 
cial  blocs  is  another  cause  of  war.  In 
other  words,  we  have  trade  wars.  They 
start  with  a  division,  through  monetary 
influence,  through  the  sterling  bloc,  the 
Netherlands  guilder  bloc,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  here  an  excerpt, 
in  line  with  what  I  have  just  stated,  from 
a  book  written  by  Mr.  Elliott  Roosevelt. 
The  book  is  entitled  “As  He  Saw  It.”  I 
read  from  page  71  of  that  book  a  state¬ 
ment  by  the  late  President  Roosevelt: 

The  English  mean  to  maintain  their  hold 
on  their  colonies.  They  mean  to  help  the 
French  maintain  their  hold  on  their  colo¬ 
nies.  Winnie  is  a  great  man  for  the  status 
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quo.  He  even  looks  like  the  status  quo, 
doesn’t  he? 

That  Is  a  direct  quotation  from  the 
then  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  quote  this  with  all  the 
seriousness  at  my  command,  because  I 
think  it  is  a  correct  statement. 

Reading  on  from  Mr.  Elliott  Roose¬ 
velt’s  book,  again  quoting  his  father: 

The  thing  Is  the  colonial  system  means  war. 
Exploit  the  resources  of  an  India,  a  Burma, 
a  Java;  take  all  the  wealth  out  of  those 
countries,  but  never  put  anything  back  Into 
them,  things  like  education,  decent  stand¬ 
ards  of  living,  minimum  health  require¬ 
ments — all  you're  doing  Is  storing  up  the 
kind  of  trouble  that  leads  to  war.  All  you’re 
doing  Is  negating  the  value  of  any  kind  of 
organizational  structure  for  peace  before  It 
begins. 

Mr.  President,  the  then  President 
quoted  a  great  Englishman,  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill.  Mr.  Churchill  said  something 
else  that  will  bear  repeating  here  when 
the  then  President  suggested  that  Eng¬ 
land  give  up  Hong  Kong  in  China  which 
is  and  has  been  for  generations  a  source 
of  irritation  to  China  and  other  friendly 
trading  nations. 

Mr.  Churchill  said  “that  he  did  not 
become  the  King’s  first  Minister  to 
liquidate  the  British  Empire.” 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say  at  this 
point  that  I  did  not  come  to  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  to  distribute  the 
wealth  of  the  United  States  throughout 
the  world  and  to  sell  the  American  work¬ 
ingman  down  the  river. 

Mr.  President,  that  statement  of  the 
Vice  President  coincides  exactly  with 
what  I  believe  in  connection  with  this 
situation.  I  have  had  the  honor  and  the 
opportunity  of  visiting  most  of  those  na¬ 
tions,  and  have  particularly  inspected 
the  colonial  systems,  where  colonies  are 
farmed  by  the  empire-minded  nations 
exactly  as  one  would  operate  a  farm  in 
Kansas.  It  is  not  a  question  of  helping 
the  people  at  all.  It  has  never  occurred 
to  the  officials  of  an  empire-minded  na¬ 
tion  to  help  the  people  of  one  of  their 
possessions.  The  serious  thing  may  be 
that  in  order  to  get  away  from  this  sys¬ 
tem  the  people  would  fly  into  the  arms 
of  any  other  nation  or  system  which 
promised  them  relief  from  the  yoke — 
this  could  be  communism,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  President,  in  support  of  the  state¬ 
ment  I  have  just  made,  that  the  world 
is  being  divided  into  two  great  financial 
systems,  the  soft  currency  and  the  dollar 
areas,  I  submit  for  the  Record  and  ask 
that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  an  excerpt 
from  the  Financial  Post,  of  Toronto, 
Canada,  for  March  26,  1949. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Marshall  Plan  Boomerangs — World  Trade 
Drying  Up  Before  Our  Eyes  —  Grave 
Trouble  Ahead  for  Canada  as  Britain, 
Soft-Currency  Nations  Draw  Closer  To¬ 
gether  in  Barter  Deals,  Which  Slam  Door 
on  Canada,  United  States 

(By  Kenneth  R.  Wilson) 

Ottawa. — In  the  capital  cities  of  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  small  groups  of  men 
are  gripped  with  a  new  and  chilling  fear. 


The  harsh  facts  of  economics  are  splitting 
the  democratic  world  Into  two.  As  the 
United  States,  Canada,  and  their  western 
European  partners  move  closer  together  po¬ 
litically  in  the  contract  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Pact,  there  is  an  ever-widening  economio 
gulf  separating  America  and  western  Europe, 
creating  new  perils  and  problems. 

These  two  worlds  are  the  dollar  world  led 
by  the  United  States  and  the  soft-currency 
world  led  by  Britain. 

Russia  has  her  iron  curtain  splitting  the 
western  world,  blocking  commerce  and  cre¬ 
ating  new  political  problems. 

But  the  currency  curtain  rising  between 
America  and  her  allies  over  the  Atlantic  is 
equally  serious  now  and  portentous  for  the 
future. 

Paradoxically,  this  dilemma  is  created  in¬ 
directly  by  the  United  States’  magnificent 
Marshall  plan. 

The  Marshall  plan  was  to  do  two  things: 

(a)  Give  Europe  relief  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  Europe  didn't  have  enough  dollar 
currency  to  pay  for  it. 

(b)  Help  the  countries  over  the  Atlantic 
get  their  financial  and  trade  affairs  in  order, 
to  put  them  and  the  whole  democratic  world 
back  on  its  feet  by  letting  international  trade 
resume  its  traditional  flow  and  to  restore 
conditions,  which  would  again  make  sterling 
and  dollars  freely  convertible. 

HOW  CRISIS  SHAPES  UP 

It’s  on  the  second  point  that  things  are 
going  wrong,  dangerously  and  desperately 
wrong. 

How? 

Very  properly,  Marshall  aid  demanded 
European  self-help.  ‘‘We’ll  help”  said  Uncle 
Sam,  “but  you’ve  got  to  do  things  and  pursue 
policies  which  will  get  you  back  on  your 
feet.” 

And,  for  one  thing,  this  meant  that  Britain 
and  western  Europe,  must  handle  their 
affairs  so  that  by  1952  their  dollar  deficit 
problem  would  be  licked. 

So  the  friends  across  the  Atlantic  have 
been  encouraged,  if  not  indeed  coerced,  into 
minimizing  their  purchases  for  dollars  and 
into  increasing  trade  with  each  other. 

They’re  doing  so  well  at  enlarging  trade 
among  themselves  and  their  respective  em¬ 
pires  that  they’ve  built  a  picket  fence  around 
themselves;  pulled  down  a  currency  curtain 
over  the  Atlantic. 

The  danger  is  that,  by  1952  when  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan  is  supposed  to  end,  the  division 
will  be  so  sharp  and  so  deep-rooted  that  the 
dollar  and  sterling  worlds  won’t  get  together 
again  for  decades.  And  that’s  good  news 
only  for  Russia. 

Really  frightening,  especially  for  Canada 
which  has  such  a  gigantic  stake  in  the  res¬ 
toration  of  multilateralism  and  converti¬ 
bility,  is  the  growing  threat  that  the  picket 
fence  around  the  soft  currency  world  is 
being  strengthened  and  heightened. 

the  schact  plan  again 

Between  themselves  the  Marshall-aid 
countries  have  made  nearly  300  bilateral 
barter  deals  for  the  exchange  of  each  other’s 
goods. 

In  most  cases,  those  deals  are  at  prices 
considerably  higher  than  the  prices  at  which 
similar  goods  could  be  bought  in  the  dollar 
world  if  they  had  the  dollars. 

This  network  of  high-priced  arrangements 
has  at  least  three  serious  results: 

1.  It  raises  costs  within  the  nondollar 
area. 

2.  It  cuts  off  supply  which  might  other¬ 
wise  be  available  to  dollar  countries,  thus 
in  turn  reducing  their  dollar-earnlng  power. 

3.  It  inevitably  involves  the  perpetuation 
of  controls,  licensing,  embargoes,  and  other 
restrictions. 


where  please? 

Speaking  to  a  group  of  Vancouver  busi¬ 
nessmen  last  week,  Graham  Towers,  gover¬ 
nor  of  the  Bank  of  Canada,  said : 

“These  deals  in  their  modern  pattern  are 
not  normally  operated  on  the  basis  of  barter¬ 
ing  one  commodity  for  another.  It  is  cus¬ 
tomary  to  name  a  number  of  things  which 
one  country  will  sell  to  the  other.  In  some 
cases,  target  figures  are  set,  both  in  respect 
of  quantities  of  specific  articles  and  the 
over-all  value  of  trade  which  it  is  hoped  will 
be  done.  The  actual  results,  however,  de¬ 
pend  in  the  main  on  purchases  and  sales 
through  normal  commercial  channels,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  case  of  the  totalitarian  states. 

“But  the  vital  features  of  these  arrange¬ 
ments  is  that  the  parties  to  them,  by  restrict¬ 
ing  or  even  prohibiting  importations  from 
other  countries — or  at  least  from  countries 
outside  the  group— make  it  more  likely  that 
they  will  achieve  the  targets  set  for  trade  be¬ 
tween  each  other.  The  element  of  outside 
competition  is  removed  or  lessened.  Price 
and  quality  are  no  longer  the  final  determi¬ 
nants  of  the  course  of  trade.  The  policies 
followed  are  such  as  to  make  classical  econo¬ 
mists  turn  in  their  graves. 

“Importers  in  the  countries  concerned  buy 
from  nondollar  countries,  even  when  they 
have  to  pay  higher  prices,  because  they  are 
not  allowed  access  to  cheaper  sources  of 
supply,  or  that  access  is  strictly  limited  as 
to  quantity.  Conversely,  exporters  can  often 
get  higher  prices  by  exporting  to  others  in 
the  group  than  by  exporting  to  dollar  coun¬ 
tries.  The  effect  of  trade  within  the  pro¬ 
tected  area  taking  place  at  higher  prices 
means  that  the  normal  tests  of  competitive 
capacity  are  suspended.  This  inevitably 
tends  to  distort  the  normal  channels  of  trade, 
and  may  very  well  impair  the  true  produc¬ 
tivity  of  the  countries  forming  the  area,  as 
well  as  their  competitive  ability  to  earn  dol¬ 
lars.  The  division  of  the  Western  World  into 
two  trading  blocs  has  possible  political  and 
economic  consequences  which  are  not  pleas¬ 
ant  to  contemplate.” 

here  are  examples 

Governor  Towers  in  a  report  for  Parliament 
said: 

“Canadian  trade  has  already  been  adversely 
affected  by  the  creation  of  this  protected 
currency  and  trading  area  and  it  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  at  this  moment  to  foresee  how  serious 
these  developments  will  be  from  our  point  of 
view  during  the  next  few  years.” 

Here  are  some  examples: 

Cottons:  British  yarn  prices  at  Liverpool 
are  currently  20  percent  to  30  percent  higher 
than  those  reported  at  New  York. 

Fertilizer:  Prices  being  quoted  in  sterling 
area  markets  are  $20  a  ton  above  comparable 
Canadian  quotations.  Canada  loses  the  busi¬ 
ness  because  countries  behind  the  picket 
fence  can't  afford  dollars.  In  turn  their 
costs  are  boosted  by  at  least  a  third  on  this 
item,  thus  further  postponing  the  day  when 
they  can  again  sell  competitively. 

Steel  products:  New  Zealand  is  reported 
having  to  pay  three  times  Canadian  prices 
for  essential  steel  items  for  building,  etc. 
Shortage  of  dollars  forces  them  to  pay  higher 
sterling  prices  thus  boosting  costs  and  mak¬ 
ing  it  harder  for  them  to  earn  dollars  by 
marketing  their  goods  in  North  America. 

Hides:  Britain  reported  paying  32  to  34 
cents  a  pound  in  sterling  for  Argentine  hides, 
against  a  United  States  price  of  24  cents. 

Fats  and  oils:  Canada  is  being  forced  to 
buy  United  States  oil  because  of  exorbitant 
premium  on  nondollar  supplies.  Sterling 
prices  quoted  at  20  and  24  cents  a  pound 
against  14  and  16  cents  in  United  States. 
The  price  of  Norwegian  tallow  was  recently 
quoted  at  20  cents  against  9  cents  United 
States. 

Calfskins:  Britain  is  reported  buying  al¬ 
most  half  the  New  Zealand  output  of  calf- 
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skins  at  30  percent  over  the  New  York  market. 
Again,  this  creates  an  artificially  high  price 
structure  in  the  sterling  area  and  robs  New 
Zealand  of  the  chance  to  earn  dollars  in 
North  America. 

Newsprint:  Australia,  which  used  to  be 
Canada’s  third  largest  outlet  for  newsprint, 
is  now  required  to  buy  Scandinavian  prod¬ 
ucts  at  a  price  $60  to  $70  a  ton  above  com¬ 
parable  Canadian  prices. 

Coffee:  Two-thirds  of  Canadian  supply 
came  from  sterling  area  sources  before  the 
war.  Now  only  a  trickle  is  being  bought, 
due  largely  to  price  differentials  in  favor  of 
dollar  area  coffees. 

It  is  not  easy  to  document  many  of  the 
serious  and  alarming  items  which  go  to  make 
this  disturbing  “two  worlds”  trade  picture. 

Great  Britain  herself  has  nearly  40  indi¬ 
vidual  bilateral  or  financial  arrangements 
with  other  countries,  almost  without  excep¬ 
tion  with  countries  outside  the  dollar  world. 

The  total  number  of  such  special  arrange¬ 
ments,  many  of  them  out-and-out  barter 
deals,  now  exceeds  275. 

As  well,  many  of  the  glaring  differences 
are  only  now  beginning  to  appear  as  North 
America  gets  into  a  surplus  position  on  many 
items  formerly  in  world-wide  short  supply. 

This  is  the  nub  of  the  problem:  In  the 
basic  commodities  which  make  up  perhaps 
four-fifths  of  world  trade,  the  non-dollar 
countries  now  find  themselves  on  a  price 
plateau  far  above  the  competitive  range  of 
dollar-country  prices.  Once  these  higher  raw 
material  costs  find  their  way  into  production 
and  living  costs,  the  price  differential  will 
increase,  not  lessen. 

The  Economist  (London)  in  a  recent  issue 
said: 

“Prices  may  be  falling  on  the  world’s  mar¬ 
kets,  but  the  price  of  British  imports  con¬ 
tinues  to  rise  because  British  purchases  have 
been  concentrated,  for  currency  reasons,  on 
the  dearer  markets.  And  because  many  basic 
imports  are  bought  on  long-term  contracts 
or  bulk  purchase  arrangements  which  are 
very  slow  to  reflect  a  fall  in  prices. 

“Britain,  in  fact,  is  in  danger  of  becoming 
a  permanent  high-cost  importer.  *  *  *  Even 
if  domestic  subsidies  play  some  part  in  check¬ 
ing  the  rise  in  wage  costs— which  is  ex¬ 
tremely  doubtful — this  country  is  becoming 
permanently  burdened  with  high  export 
costs. 

“The  position  of  Britain  in  the  world’s  ex¬ 
port  markets  when  demand  begins  to  fall 
and  when  competition  begins  once  again  to 
exert  its  effects  throws  a  portentous  ques¬ 
tion  mark  over  the  country’s  economic  pros¬ 
pects  in  the  early  fifties.  Yet  the  country  be¬ 
haves  as  if  there  were  no  question  of  a 
challenge  to  its  present  habits  of  spending 
or  to  its  present  standard  of  living.” 

At  the  moment  the  problem  as  between 
Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom  has  been 
eased  by  the  sincere,  if  belated,  United  King¬ 
dom  attempts  to  boost  exports  to  this  coun¬ 
try. 

British  exports  to  Canada  in  1948  reached 
a  new  record  figure  of  $300,000,000,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $110,000,000,  or  68  percent,  over  the 
previous  year.  Top-flight  missions,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  British  Board  of  Trade  and  by 
private  business,  have  recently  made  first¬ 
hand  studies  of  the  Canadian  market  with 
a  view  to  further  sales. 

TRADE  DRYING  UP 

For  the  present,  the  chief  effect  in  Canada 
of  the  “two  worlds”  picket-fence  policy  is 
being  felt  in  a  drying  up  of  trade  with  other 
nondollar  countries  and  especially  sterling 
areas  where  Canada  before  the  war  was  a 
traditional  trader.  But  if,  as  is  feared,  this 
spiral  of  rising  costs  and  restrictive  trade 
barriers  continues  to  mount,  it  cannot  be 
long  before  Britain’s  own  ability  to  export 
to  North  America  is  seriously  curtailed,  if  not 
entirely  undermined. 


A  case  in  point  would  be  British  coal,  tra¬ 
ditionally  an  important  source  of  earnings 
for  the  United  Kingdom  In  Canada. 

Sir  Stafford  Cripps  recently  paid  some  at¬ 
tention  to  Britain’s  coal  problem.  He  stated 
that  the  chief  trouble  was  the  decline  in 
production  in  South  Wales,  and  that  last 
year,  despite  this  difficulty,  Britain  sent 
Canada  70  percent  of  her  total  exports  in 
the  special  sizes  we  require.  He  indicated 
that  we  would  be  in  line  for  a  larger  share 
this  year  provided  mutually  satisfactory 
arrangements  can  be  made  about  price. 

But  it’s  price,  of  course,  that  is  the  rub. 

Despite  a  British  subsidy  on  coal  produc¬ 
tion,  United  Kingdom  anthracite  is  selling  at 
several  dollars  a  ton  higher  than  comparable 
grades  of  United  States  anthracite.  It  is 
reported  that  some  of  the  coal  which  Britain 
sent  Canada  last  year  is  still  unsold  because 
of  the  high  prices. 

PROBLEM  OF  UNITED  KINGDOM  COAL 

Coal  used  to  be  a  big  source  of  earnings 
for  Britain  in  Canada.  In  1938  we  bought  a 
million  and  a  quarter  tons  of  Welsh  anthra¬ 
cite.  Last  year  the  United  Kingdom  hoped 
to  send  us  200,000  tons;  actually  shipped 
160,000  tons.  This  year,  it’s  said  the  United 
Kingdom  would  like  to  double  that  amount. 
The  Government  is  sending  an  expert  here  to 
negotiate  new  sales  for  1949-50. 

But  Canadians  won’t  pay  unduly  high 
prices.  Many .  thousands  have  already 
changed  their  equipment  so  that  they  can 
burn  oil  instead  of  coal.  And  fuel  oil  prices 
are  dropping. 

Yet  there  are  fears  that  Britain  may  actu¬ 
ally  have  to  charge  more  for  her  1949  ship¬ 
ments. 

Again,  a  quotation  from  Mr.  Towers: 

“If  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  sterling  area 
and  ERP  countries  in  the  direction  of  greater 
exports  to  dollar  countries  are  inadequate  or 
fail  to  solve  their  dollar  problem,  then  it  may 
be  expected  that  these  countries  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  place  special  restrictions  on  imports 
from  dollar  countries. 

“The  countries  whose  exports  are  affected 
by  these  restrictions  will  be  confronted  with 
the  choice  of  finding  some  alternative  use, 
at  home  or  in  other  foreign  markets,  for  the 
goods  previously  exported  to  the  dollar-short 
countries  or  making  special  arrangements  in 
an  effort  to  retain  these  markets. 

“These  arrangements  could  involve  the 
provision  of  the  exports  without  payment  in 
foreign  exchange,  through  the  extension  of 
grants  or  credits,  or  special  deals  in  which 
the  exporting  country  agreed  to  use  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  its  exports  to  take  more  goods  from 
its  dollar-short  customers  even  though  these 
goods  were  higher  in  price  than  had  to  be 
paid  elsewhere.  To  make  room  for  these  rela¬ 
tively  high-priced  imports  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  impose  discriminatory  import  re¬ 
strictions.” 

For  Canada,  of  course,  such  an  outcome 
would  be  almost  catastrophic.  We  have  a 
foot  in  both  these  worlds.  As  well,  we  have 
a  far  greater  stake,  proportionately,  in  world 
trade  than  any  other  country  on  earth. 

To  illustrate:  Last  year,  Canada,  Britain, 
and  the  United  States  all  reported  new  high 
levels  of  national  income  and  production. 
In  each  country,  foreign  trade  was  at  or  near 
record  peaks.  Yet,  in  the  United  States,  the 
country  with  by  far  the  largest  foreign  trade 
of  all  three  nations,  exports  represented  only 
6  percent  of  the  national  income. 

Even  in  Britain,  where  trade  lifelines  are 
desperately  important  to  the  national  well¬ 
being,  exports  represented  only  15  percent 
of  national  income  last  year. 

But  in  Canada,  our  exports  in  1948  repre¬ 
sented  23  percent  of  national  Income. 

Furthermore,  three  quarters  of  Canada’s 
overseas  trade  is  with  Britain  or  with  United 
States.  These  are  the  two  big  baskets  where 
our  trade  hopes — and  troubles — now  rest. 
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So  long  as  the  currencies  of  these  two 
nations — the  dollar  and  the  pound — were 
freely  convertible,  Canada  had  few  trade 
worries  or  fears. 

OUTLOOK  NOT  ALL  BLACK 

Fortunately,  the  outlook  is  not  all  black. 

There  has  been  considerable  satisfaction 
at  Britain’s  recent  decision  to  purchase  90,- 
000,000  board  feet  of  spruce  in  eastern  Can¬ 
ada.  This  is  half  as  much  again  as  Britain 
bought  last  year  when  she  obtained  substan¬ 
tial  supplies  from  nondollar  sources.  Prices 
are  lower  than  they  were  a  year  ago,  but  are 
still  satisfactory  to  Canadian  suppliers. 

In  this  instance,  Britain  is  returning  to  a 
traditional  source  of  supply. 

Perhaps  the  lumber  deal  is  a  hint  of  better 
things  to  come.  But  at  the  moment  the  over¬ 
whelming  weight  of  evidence  points  in  the 
other  direction. 

What  can  we  do  about  this? 

Do  we  in  Canada  try  to  sit  it  out;  watch 
our  trade  dry  up  before  our  eyes? 

Mr.  Towers,  in  his  Vancouver  speech  last 
week  said  “There  is  no  easy  financial  device 
by  which  the  difficulties  can  be  overcome.” 
He  suggested  that  a  country  whose  tradi¬ 
tional  customers  can  no  longer  make  pur¬ 
chases  in  their  accustomed  volume  can — 

1.  Try  to  find  alternative  markets  for  its 
goods; 

2.  Try  to  employ  in  domestic  activities  the 
labor  and  materials  which  the  export  trade 
can  no  longer  use; 

3.  Help  its  traditional  customers  to  obtain 
their  supplies  by  extending  loans  or  making 
gifts.  (Even  if  loans  are  a  sensible  policy 
in  a  period  of  reconstruction,  they  can  hardly 
be  regarded  as  a  permanent  solution); 

4.  Encourage  the  maximum  amount  of  im¬ 
ports  from  nondollar  countries; 

5.  Adopt  bilateral  trade  deals  ourselves. 

WHY  CANADA  SHUNS  BARTER 

So  far,  Canada  has  avoided  direct  bilateral 
trade  agreements  with  other  countries.  The 
single  exception  is  the  Canada-United  King¬ 
dom  wheat  deal  and  the  yearly  agreements  to 
supply  United  Kingdom  with  bacon,  cheese, 
and  other  foodstuffs. 

One  argument  for  avoiding  such  deals  Is 
that  Canada  is  in  a  surplus  position  with 
most  nondollar  countries,  but  most  bilateral 
deals  in  the  end  even  out  trade  between  the 
two  parties  so  we  would  lose  out.  We’re 
afraid,  therefore,  that  the  end  result  of  large 
scale  bilateral  trading  would  be  to  bring  our 
trade-in  balance — but  at  the  disastrous  cost 
of  loading  Canada  with  millions  of  dollars  of 
nondollar  purchases  at  prices  far  out  of  line 
with  those  of  our  own  economy. 

The  end  result  of  such  a  policy  would 
likely  be  one  of  two  alternatives:  (a)  Huge 
Government  subsidies  to  enable  these  high- 
priced  goods  to  be  sold  at  competitive  prices 
to  Canadian  consumers; 

(b)  A  system  of  embargoes  and  controls 
aimed  to  isolate  us  from  lower -priced  Amer¬ 
ican  goods  and  which  sooner  or  later  might 
put  us,  in  part  at  least,  behind  the  high-cost 
nondollar  “picket  fence." 

As  indicated  recently  in  the  FECB  annual 
report,  the  Government  is  presently  encour¬ 
aging  private  barter  deals  wherever  private 
business  can  find  an  opening  behind  the  non¬ 
dollar  trade  curtain.  But  there’s  a  fine  and 
firm  distinction  between  these  deals  and 
those  in  which  the  Government  would  get 
itself  officially  involved. 

One  final  alternative,  not  mentioned  by 
Governor  Towers  or  indeed  by  any  officials 
either  in  Ottawa  or  Washington,  is  currency 
revaluation. 

One  political  party  In  Canada  is  urging 
that  Canada  revalue  its  currency. 

As  Mr.  Abbott  pointed  out  during  the  Par¬ 
liamentary  debate  last  week,  a  lower  price  for 
the  Canadian  dollar  in  terms  of  the  United 
States  dollar  would  make  it  still  harder  for 
Britain  and  other  nondollar  nations  to  sell  to 
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us.  A  British  manufactured  article  which 
now  costs  $100  would,  after  a  10-percent  de¬ 
valuation,  cost  $110.  And  that  is  Just  the 
opposite  of  what  we  need  to  do  at  this 
Juncture. 

devalue  pound,  franc? 

What  would,  for  Canada,  be  helpful  is 
nondollar  currencies,  devaluation  of  the 
pound,  the  French  franc,  and  so  forth.  This 
would  help  smash  down  the  barriers  which 
are  splitting  the  democratic  world  into  two, 
each  with  its  own  price  plateau. 

Why  does  Britain  wish  to  hold  the  present 
level  of  the  pound? 

For  one  thing,  she  has  been  able  to  market 
all  her  exportable  surplus  either  in  dollar 
or  nondollar  markets.  At  the  same  time, 
she’s  getting  what  raw  materials  and  other 
imports  she  requires  from  dollar  sources,  at 
prices  which  are  lower  than  those  she  would 
have  to  pay  if  she  devalued  the  pound. 

Devaluation  of  the  pound,  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  is  the  last  thing  United  King¬ 
dom  wants. 

How  long  can  Britain  and  other  nondollar 
countries  continue  to  hold  their  present 
currency  levels? 

Nobody  knows. 

But  the  fear  that  is  properly  held  in  Ottawa 
and  Washington  is  that  the  network  of  bi¬ 
lateral  deals  now  in  force  may  permit  the 
United  Kingdom  and  other  nondollar  coun¬ 
tries  to  isolate  themselves  almost  indefinitely 
from  the  normal  consequences  of  an  over¬ 
valued  currency. 

This  then  is  the  boomerang  of  Marshall 
aid — the  economic  “feet  of  clay”  to  present 
high  hopes  for  Anglo-Saxon  political  partner¬ 
ship. 

The  best  efforts  and  intentions  of  North 
America  to  achieve  European  recovery  and 
eventual  convertibility  of  dollar  and  non¬ 
dollar  currencies  are  not  going  to  be,  it  seems 
good  enough. 

The  stimulus  of  Marshall  aid  is  driving 
Europe  into  its  own  trade  shell — not  out 
of  it. 

Right  now  only  a  few  are  acutely  con¬ 
scious  of  this  danger  and  its  fatal  implica¬ 
tions  to  multilateral  world  trade. 

Very  soon,  the  implications  of  this  situa¬ 
tion  will  dawn  in  the  minds  of  milions  of 
people  in  North  America  whose  livelihood 
and  well-being  depend  upon  the  outcome. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  further 
in  connection  with  what  is  happening  in 
this  country,  and  what  is  likely  to  hap¬ 
pen  in  the  next  few  months  or,  at  most, 
a  year  or  two,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  an  excerpt  from  the  United  States 
News  and  World  Report  for  April  8,  1949, 
entitled  “World  Commerce — Industry, 
Washington,  Ottawa,  London,  Paris.” 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

world  Commerce,  industry — Washington, 

OTTAWA,  LONDON,  PARIS 

As  the  Marshall  plan  moves  into  its  second 
year,  there’s  growing  concern  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic  about  w'here  it  is  heading, 
what  it  leads  to. 

Cost  of  the  Marshall  plan  looks  heavier, 
as  United  States  business  slows  down. 

European  capitals  worry  less  about  dollar 
appropriations  for  the  plan  than  about 
subtler  costs  of  European  recovery  to  the 
American  businessman.  Increasingly,  United 
States  business  will  feel  pressure  of  competi¬ 
tion  from  western  Europe. 

This  competition  already  is  showing  up  in 
unexpected  quarters.  As  it  grows,  Marshall 
plan  popularity  in  United  States  may  wane. 
That  worries  western  Europe. 

Oddest  result  of  the  Marshall  plan  is  the 
price  plateau  it’s  building  up. 


United  States  and  Canadian  prices  for 
many  commodities  are  well  below  prices  for 
similar  products  in  western  European  and 
colonial  trade. 

Washington  pressure  seems  to  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  this  situation. 

Marshall-plan  countries  are  urged  by 
Washington  to  buy  more  and  more  from 
neighbors  and  dependent  areas,  less  and  less 
from  dollar  sources. 

So  Marshall-plan  countries  are  building  up 
a  web  of  bilateral  trade  deals.  There  are 
nearly  300  of  these  agreements  now.  Prices 
of  commodities  being  passed  around  are  high, 
reflecting  inflated  costs,  overvalued  cur¬ 
rencies. 

A  premium  has  to  be  paid  to  avoid  buying 
from  dollar  countries.  Price,  quality  no 
longer  are  so  important.  The  currency  in¬ 
volved  is  more  important. 

Britain  is  paying  $167  a  ton  for  Scandi¬ 
navian  newsprint,  although  Canadian  news¬ 
print  could  be  had  for  $112.  Denmark  sells 
neighbors  butter  at  higher  prices  than  it 
could  be  bought  for  in  the  Western  Hemis¬ 
phere.  Belgium  steel  is  sold  in  Europe  for 
very  fancy  prices.  But  none  of  these  trans¬ 
actions  requires  dollars.  That  is  the  cri¬ 
terion.  Result:  United  States  and  Canadian 
exporters  lose  out. 

Also,  over  the  longer  term,  American  and 
Canadian  exporters  face  a  shrinking  Euro¬ 
pean  market,  as  the  Marshall  plan  goes  on. 
Marshall-plan  countries  aim  at  reducing 
their  imports  from  North  America  about  a 
third  by  1953. 

Biggest  declines  in  shipments  to  Europe 
will  be  in  farm  products,  coal,  textiles,  ma¬ 
chine  tools.  Fall-off  in  exports  to  Europe 
will  be  hard  to  take  if  business  in  the  United 
States  dips  considerably.  Then  the  pressure 
will  be  on  Washington  to  bolster  exports,  in 
order  to  make  up  for  declining  domestic 
demand. 

Selling  the  Marshall  plan  to  the  United 
States  Congress,  thus,  may  get  progressively 
harder.  It’s  been  comparatively  easy  so  far. 
But  more  and  more  toes  will  be  stepped  on 
from  now  on.  Western  Europe  is  off  the 
ropes,  bouncing  back.  Dollar  help  is  batten¬ 
ing  up  a  heavyweight  contender  for  world 
trade.  You  will  be  hearing  a  lot  more  of  that 
kind  of  talk  a3  the  months  go  by. 

Dollar  shortage  gives  exporters  of  western 
European  countries  an  unusual  advantage 
right  now.  They  are  bound  to  exploit  that 
advantage. 

Buyers  in  most  countries  prefer  not  to  give 
up  dollars  for  goods.  Dollars  are  usually 
reserved  for  purchases  of  scarce  steel  or  ma¬ 
chinery  available  only  from  the  United 
States.  Where  there  is  any  choice,  other  sell¬ 
ers  get  the  call. 

Argentina,  for  example,  is  cutting  down  on 
purchases  of  cheap  United  States  coal,  buy¬ 
ing  more  British  coal  to  save  dollar  exchange. 

Price  tags  on  European  products  are  not 
so  important  for  this  reason. 

As  larger  supplies  of  European  goods  can 
be  exported,  competitive  pressure  on  Ameri¬ 
can  exporters  mounts.  This  sort  of  pressure 
is  very  widespread.  Almost  all  Important 
countries  except  Switzerland,  Venezuela,  and 
Cuba  are  short  of  dollars.  Most  other  coun¬ 
tries  restrict  imports  from  dollar  areas. 

Again,  dollar  aid  in  Europe  is  helping  to 
build  up  competition  for  the  United  States. 

But  a  major  aim  of  the  Marshall-plan 
countries  is  to  build  up  their  exports  to  the 
United  States.  Here  comparative  prices  are 
important. 

Price  downtrend  in  the  United  States  and 
abundance  of  goods  make  United  States 
buyers  wary. 

To  sell  more  in  the  United  States,  western 
Europeans  must  meet  local  competition. 
That  is  not  going  to  be  easy. 

'  Europe’s  wage  and  material  costs  are  high. 
Productivity  is  not  up  to  prewar  levels  in 
many  instances.  Methods  and  machinery 


can’t  match  those  in  United  States.  Sales 
promotion,  advertising,  packaging  of  Euro¬ 
pean  goods  are  often  antiquated. 

Selling  on  the  basis  of  quality  alone  won’t 
work  during  a  United  States  downturn. 

Cutting  prices  by  ordinary  means  presents 
many  difficulties.  Labor  would  object  to 
wage  cuts;  businessmen  to  profits  cuts. 
Waiting  for  material  costs  to  drift  lower  or 
for  productivity  to  work  higher  would  take 
too  long. 

Easiest  way  out  seems  to  be  devaluation  of 
European  currencies.  Officials  in  many 
European  capitals  are  becoming  convinced  of 
this. 

Devaluing  the  British  pound,  say,  by  25 
percent  would  have  this  effect :  Three  dollars 
would  then  buy  a  pound,  instead  of  $4  as 
now.  A  British  car  selling  for  the  equivalent 
of  £400  in  New  York  then  would  cost  $1,200 
instead  of  $1,600.  That  would  give  British 
cars  a  big  price  advantage  over  the  most 
popular  American  cars.  Of  course,  the 
British  would  earn  fewer  dollars  per  car,  but 
would  expect  to  make  up  for  it  by  selling 
more  cars. 

French,  Dutch,  Swedish  products  could  be 
made  cheaper  in  the  same  way  by  devaluing 
the  franc,  guilder,  or  krona. 

The  French  have  devalued  the  franc  twice 
since  the  war’s  end,  but  each  time  internal 
prices  rose  so  much  that  exports  were  not 
long  at  bargain  prices.  But,  now,  inflation¬ 
ary  forces  in  France  and  most  of  western 
Europe  seem  definitely  on  the  wane.  So 
chances  of  successful  devaluation  are  much 
better. 

Imports  cost  more  after  a  country  devalues. 
But  United  States  aid  already  is  paying  for 
many  of  the  imports  of  western  Europe  any¬ 
way.  What’s  more,  prices  of  food  and  raw 
materials,  needed  most  by  western  Europe, 
are  declining. 

Signs  point  to  currency  devaluation  in 
several  European  countries  if  United  States 
prices  continue  to  weaken  and  if  western 
Europe  finds  exports  lagging. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  devaluations  are 
Just  around  the  corner  or  that  they  might 
be  as  large  as  25  percent.  Each  country  will 
have  to  figure  what  is  best.  And  the  Inter¬ 
national  Monetary  Fund  will  try  to  mesh  the 
devaluations  together  so  that  no  important 
currency  will  be  far  out  of  line.  It  may  be 
months  before  anything  happens.  But 
clearly  the  stage  is  now  being  set. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  quote  briefly  from  this  excerpt  I  have 
just  had  printed  in  the  Record: 

European  capitals  worry  less  about  dollar 
appropriations  for  the  plan  than  about  sub¬ 
tler  costs  of  European  recovery  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  businessman.  Increasingly,  United 
States  business  will  feel  pressure  of  compe¬ 
tition  from  western  Europe.  *  *  * 

So  Marshall  plan  countries  are  building  up 
a  web  of  bilateral  trade  deals.  There  are 
nearly  300  of  these  agreements  now. 

These  are  not  unilateral.  They  are 
treaties  we  make  with  some  nations,  and 
every  other  nation  has  the  advantage  of 
this  lowering  of  import  duties  or  some 
other  advantage.  But  these  are  bilateral, 
they  are  made  one  country  with  another, 
and  no  other  country  gets  any  advantage 
whatever.  I  read  further: 

Prices  of  commodities  being  passed  around 
are  high,  reflecting  inflated  costs,  over¬ 
valued  currencies. 

A  premium  has  to  be  paid  to  avoid  buy¬ 
ing  from  dollar  countries.  Price  and  qual¬ 
ity  are  no  longer  so  important.  The  cur¬ 
rency  involved  is  more  important. 

Britain  is  paying  $167  a  ton  for  Scandi¬ 
navian  newsprint,  although  Canadian  news¬ 
print  could  be  had  for  $112. 

Denmark  sells  neighbors  butter  at  higher 
prices  than  it  could  be  bought  for  in  tha 
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Western  Hemisphere.  Belgian  steel  is  sold 
in  Europe  for  very  fancy  prices.  But  none 
of  these  transactions  require  dollars.  That 
is  the  criterion.  Result:  United  States  and 
Canadian  exporters  lose  out. 

At  another  point  the  excerpt  says: 

Biggest  declines  in  shipments  to  Europe 
■will  be  in  farm  products,  coal,  textiles,  ma¬ 
chine  tools.  Fall-off  in  exports  to  Europe 
will  be  hard  to  take  if  business  in  the  United 
States  dips  considerably.  Then  the  pressure 
will  be  on  Washington  to  bolster  exports,  in 
order  to  make  up  for  declining  domestic 
demand. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  quote  from  one 
other  place  in  the  clipping  submitted  for 
the  Record: 

Easiest  way  out  seems  to  be  devaluation  of 
European  currencies.  Officials  in  many 
European  capitals  are  becoming  convinced  of 
this. 

Devaluing  the  British  pound,  say,  by  25 
percent  would  have  this  effect. 

Mr.  President,  it  will  be  remembered 
that  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  March 
30  and  31  I  outlined  how,  when  the  na¬ 
tions  of  Europe  wish  to  expand  their 
trade  by  devaluing  the  currency  or  allow¬ 
ing  it  to  reach  more  nearly  the  actual 
value,  they  can  come  under  any  kind  of 
competition  to  this  country. 

Three  dollars  would  then  buy  a  pound, 
instead  of  four  dollars  as  now.  A  British  car 
selling  for  the  equivalent  of  400  pounds  in 
New  York — 

Which  would  be  $1,600  at  the  old  prices 
of  $4.03— 

then  would  cost  $1,200  instead  of  $1,600. 
That  would  give  British  cars  a  big  price  ad¬ 
vantage  over  the  most  popular  American  cars. 
Of  course,  the  British  would  earn  fewer  dol¬ 
lars  per  car,  but  would  expect  to  make  up  for 
it  by  selling  more  cars. 

In  other  words,  they  would  meet  the 
competition  in  that  way,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  same  countries  defeat  any 
trade  agreement  made  with  this  coun¬ 
try  under  the  1934  Trade  Agreements  Act 
through  the  simple  expedient  of  devalu¬ 
ing  their  currencies.  At  one  other  point 
it  says: 

The  French  have  devalued  the  franc  twice 
since  war’s  end,  but  each  time  internal  prices 
rose  so  much  that  exports  were  not  long  at 
bargain  prices.  But,  now,  inflationary  forces 
in  France  and  most  of  Western  Europe  seem, 
definitely  on  the  wane.  So  chances  of  suc¬ 
cessful  devaluation  are  much  better. 

In  other  words,  they  would  do  the  same 
thing,  simply  devalue  their  currency,  and 
come  into  greater  competition  with 
American  products. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  placed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  table  showing  the  recovery  of  the 
Marshall  plan  countries  for  1946  and 
1947  and  1948.  It  will  be  seen  from  an 
inspection  of  the  table  that  the  recovery 
of  these  16  nations,  with  the  exception  of 
Germany  and  Austria,  was  greater  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  1946  to  1947  than  during 
1947  to  1948.  In  other  words,  these  coun¬ 
tries,  so  far  as  industrial  recovery  was 
concerned,  were  on  their  way  to  recovery, 
and  some  of  them  have  not  recovered  as 
fast  during  the  second  year,  or  the  year 
when  the  ECA  money  was  available  to 
them,  as  they  had  recovered  during  the 
previous  year. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Table  I. — Trend  of  industrial  production  1  in 
12  Marshall  plan  countries  since  the  war, 
based  on  index  numbers  for  a  given  prewar 
year 


Base 

year= 

100 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1937 

48 

a  72 

Belgium . . 

1939 

83 

100 

108 

Denmark . 

1937 

101 

116 

129 

France . . 

1938 

79 

95 

108 

.French  Morocco _ 

1938 

152 

170 

2  190 

Germany  _ 

1936 

34 

40 

60 

Greece _ _ _ 

1939 

53 

67 

73 

Ireland _ 

1937 

107 

113 

3  129 

Italy—. 

1947 

100 

107 

Netherlands _ 

1937 

75 

95 

113 

Norway . . 

1937 

100 

115 

125 

Sweden.. 

1937 

137 

139 

144 

United  Kingdom  4... 

1935 

100 

109 

121 

1  Monthly  Bulletin  of  Statistics,  Statistical  Office  of 
United  Nations,  March  1949. 

2  First  10  months. 

3  First  8  months. 

*  London  and  Cambridge  Economic  Service,  hull.  II, 
vol.  XXVI,  p.  51,  and  hull.  I,  vol.  XXVII,  p.  12,  May 
19,  1948. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
here  a  current  copy  of  the  American 
magazine  for  April  1949.  There  are 
some  very  interesting  things  in  this  mag¬ 
azine,  as  usual. 

I  note  a  half-page  advertisement  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  for  Monday, 
April  4,  1949,  where  a  picture  of  Mr. 
Hoffman  appears,  and  a  bonfire  of  hun¬ 
dred  dollar  bills  is  shown  rather  spec¬ 
tacularly  in  the  picture,  to  advertise  the 
American  magazine  article. 

It  is  said  of  Mr.  Hoffman  in  this  ad¬ 
vertisement  that  he  will  explain  the  effi¬ 
ciency  and  the  great  help  ECA  has  been, 
and  what  the  taxpayer  has  gotten  for 
his  money,  in  the  April  number  of  the 
American  magazine.  It  is  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  advertisement. 

Let  us  see  what  he  did  say  in  this 
article.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  read  it 
all,  and  I  will  not  ask  that  it  be  included 
in  the  Record,  because  this  magazine  is 
available  on  the  news  stands,  but  I  shall 
quote  from  some  of  the  more  interesting 
parts  of  the  article.  One  of  them  is: 

Strictly  as  a  business  proposition  then,  it’s 
in  our  own  interest  to  help  the  free  nations 
of  western  Europe  regain  their  prosperity  and 
become  again  good  cash  customers  for  our 
goods.  Your  tax  dollars  are  also  achieving 
this  result. 

Another  quotation  a  little  further  on  in 
the  article  says : 

In  the  Netherlands,  factory  output  today 
is  22  percent  above  the  prewar  high.  France 
is  turning  out  more  coal,  steel,  and  electric 
power  than  in  any  previous  year.  Britain’s 
output  of  motor  trucks  and  railway  freight 
cars  is  up  50  percent  from  1938;  and  British 
power  plants  are  generating  twice  as  many 
kilowatts  of  electric  energy  as  they  did  before 
the  war. 

Now  let  me  read  another  paragraph  a 
little  further  on  in  the  article: 

I  wish  it  were  possible  for  me  to  take  you 
on  a  personally  conducted  tour  of  the  16  ERP 
countries — 

They  are  called  here  ERP  countries; 
the  plan  is  variously  known  as  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan,  ERP,  ECA,  and  under  various 
names — 


and  show  you  some  of  the  tangible  things 
your  dollars  have  bought.  I’d  start,  I  think, 
with  a  British  textile  plant  in  Manchester, 
where  thousands  of  skilled  workers  are  turn¬ 
ing  out  millions  of  yards  of  fine  new  cloth 
made  from  American  cotton. 

That,  Mr.  President,  is  going  to  be  very 
interesting  information,  I  think,  to  the 
New  England  and  Southern  States  tex¬ 
tile  industries. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  KEM.  We  hear  it  said  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  and  elsewhere  that  we 
realize  that  the  competition  of  these 
plants  and  factories  built  abroad 
with  American  Marshall  plan  money, 
equipped,  under  the  Marshall  plan,  with 
the  latest  American  machines  and  tech¬ 
nology,  will  be  difficult  competition  for 
American  producers  in  years  ahead. 
What  we  hear  said  is  that  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  do  this,  to  submit  our  own  in¬ 
dustry  to  this  particularly  difficult  and 
perhaps  unequal  competition  in  order  to 
save  the  world  against  communism,  ‘to 
stop  the  spread  of  communism.  I  want 
to  ask  the  Senator  if  Mr.  Hoffman  in 
this  article  deals  with  what  will  happen 
in  the  world  if  the  American  economy  be¬ 
comes  undermined  to  such  extent  it  can¬ 
not  stand  as  it  does  today  as  a  great  bul¬ 
wark  against  communism  in  all  the 
world? 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  unfor¬ 
tunately  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
touched  that  interesting  subject.  Of 
course,  we  are  already  on  the  way  down, 
and  considering  the  fact  that  there  are 
nearly  4,000,000  unemployed  totally  in 
the  United  States  today,  and  approxi¬ 
mately  9,500,000  partially  unemployed 
which,  as  I  previously  said,  does  not  in¬ 
clude  the  men  on  the  railroads  on  the 
extra  board  waiting  for  the  call  boy,  I 
think  it  is  a  very  interesting  and  oppor¬ 
tune  comment. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  again? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  KEM.  Does  the  sentiment  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Mr.  Hoffman  in  the  article  the 
Senator  is  reading  comport  with  the  view 
expressed  by  him  before  the  Senate  com¬ 
mittee  to  the  effect  that,  “I  cannot  tell 
you  how  little  concerned  I  am  about 
European  competition”? 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  in  an¬ 
swer  to  the  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Missouri,  I  will  say  that  Mr.  Hoffman 
apparently  has  not  used  that  exact  lan¬ 
guage  in  the  article,  but  there  are  para¬ 
graphs  in  the  article  that  mean  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  thing. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  so  aptly  said  a  few  days 
ago  on  the  Senate  floor,  we  are  promised 
that,  by  building  up  this  great  industrial 
machine  of  Europe,  we  will  establish  a 
market  for  our  goods.  Whereas  what 
Mr.  Hoffman,  even  in  this  article,  and 
apparently  with  all  the  emphasis  at  his 
command,  said  before  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  was  that  the  exact  op¬ 
posite  was  what  they  wanted  to  do.  In 
this  matter  vie  are  a  good  deal  like  we 
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are  in  other  matters — we  have  a  tough 
time  selling  our  people  that  one  effect  is 
going  to  be  had,  whereas  we  must  then, 
in  order  to  make  it  effective,  sell  the 
European  nations  that  exactly  the  oppo¬ 
site  is  going  to  happen. 

Mr.  President,  a  little  further  along  in 
the  article,  in  telling  the  American  people 
the  effect,  Mr.  Hoffman  said: 

To  help  pay  for  the  aid  they’re  receiving 
the  Marshall  plan  countries  are  holding  down 
consumption  and  increasing  their  exports  to 
America. 

I  would  ask  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
whether  that  is  what  he  had  in  mind? 

Mr.  KEM.  Yes;  it  is.  And  while  Mr. 
Hoffman  said  when  he  was  before  the 
Senate  committee  that  he  was  not  going 
to  worry  about  American  manufacturers 
who  could  not  compete,  or  words  to  that 
effect,  I  wonder  if  there  is  anything  in 
the  article  that  indicates  any  concern 
about  the  position  of  employees  of  manu¬ 
facturers  who  cannot  compete,  and  who 
find  shut-down  notices  in  their  pay  en¬ 
velopes? 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  unfor¬ 
tunately  I  find  nothing  in  the  article  that 
mentions  the  workingman  of  America 
at  all. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Does  the  Senator 
mind  indicating  about  how  long  he  will 
occupy  the  floor? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  think  it  probably  will 
be  15  or  20  minutes,  not  including  any 
debate  that  might  ensue. 

Mr.  President,  I  continue  to  quote  from 
Mr.  Hoffman: 

To  help  pay  for  the  aid  they  are  receiving, 
the  Marshall-plan  countries  are  holding 
down  consumption  and  increasing  their  ex¬ 
ports  to  America.  The  Dutch,  for  example, 
who  love  cheese  and  chocolate,  are  exporting 
practically  all  they  produce.  From  the 
Netherlands  we  are  also  getting  garden  bulbs 
and  Holland  gin — as  well  as  rubber,  palm  oil, 
and  quinine  from  the  Netherlands  Indies, 
and  aluminum  ore  from  Dutch  Guiana. 

I  imagine  the  fact  that  cheese  is  com¬ 
ing  from  the  Netherlands  to  the  United 
States  in  increasing  quantities  will  be 
great  news  for  the  citizens  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  and  the  fact  that  chocolate  is  com¬ 
ing  in  ought  to  be  great  news  to  some  of 
the  States  which  have  within  their  bor¬ 
ders  chocolate  factories. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  GREEN.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  listened  attentively  and 
with  interest  for  about  an  hour  to  the 
Senator  from  Nevada,  but  since  the  dis¬ 
course  has  been  rather  more  discursive 
than  usual,  he  would  like  to  ask  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nevada  whether  he  is  in  favor 
of  or  apposed  to  European  recovery? 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  sup¬ 
pose  I  will  have  to  read  again,  as  I  did 
to  another  Senator  who  had  not  been  on 
the  floor  very  much,  from  what  I  have 
previously  stated  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  that  I  have  been  here  prac¬ 


tically  all  the  time  the  Senator  has 
spoken  today,  except  about  2  minutes. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  think  the  best  thing 
to  do  is  for  me  to  read  what  I  have  previ¬ 
ously  stated. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Can  the  question  be  an¬ 
swered  “Yes”  or  “No”?  I  have  heard  a 
great  many  explanations  about  many 
subjects  allied  to  this  subject;  but  the 
question  I  ask  is: 'Is  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  in  favor  or  opposed  to  European 
recovery? 

Mr.  MALONE.  Of  course  I  am  in  favor 
of  European  recovery.  I  will  read  to  the 
Senator  an  excerpt  from  a  statement  I 
made  on  March  4,  last  year  on  the  Sen¬ 
ate  floor  and  it  was  made  a  part  of  the 
Record  in  the  debate  on  March  31  of  this 
year.  I  believe  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  will  be  glad  to  hear  it. 

In  answer  to  the  Senator,  of  whom  I 
am  very  fond,  and  who  I  know  is  a 
student  of  these  matters,  and  whose 
question  is  directed  right  to  the  point, 
and  who  has  not  read  my  statement  of 
March  4,  1948,  and  which  was  placed  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  appearing  on 
page  3659,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Peace  and  Safety  of  the  United  States 

The  peace  and  safety  of  this  Nation  is 
seriously  threatened,  through  the  complete 
absence  of  a  definite  foreign  policy,  telling 
our  own  people  and  the  nations  of  the  world 
what  we  consider  will  threaten  our  ultimate 
peace  and  safety,  and  the  complete  absence 
of  a  military  organization  spearheaded  by  an 
air  corps  to  enforce  our  pronouncement. 

The  basic  subject  of  foreign  policy  has 
never  been  discussed  with  the  American 
people,  through  two  world  wars,  and  now 
the  Marshall  plan  is  in  the  same  category. 
The  basic  subject  at  issue  (as  it  was  in 
1823  when  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  estab¬ 
lished  to  protect  South  America  and  the 
Western  Hemisphere  from  encroachment 
from  the  European  empire-minded  nations) 
is  what  areas — and  naming  the  nations  in  the 
Europeans  and  Middle  East  countries,  includ¬ 
ing  Asia  and  the  South  Seas — is  it  necessary 
for  us  to  currently  protect  for  our  own  ulti¬ 
mate  safety?  Until  this  decision  is  made  no 
plan  to  make  it  effective  can  be  intelligently 
discussed. 

I  may  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  that  I  said  last  year 
that  what  we  wanted  to  do  under  the 
Marshall  plan  was  to  feed  hungry  peo¬ 
ple,  to  rehabilitate  industry,  and  to  stop 
communism.  I  continue  to  read : 

HUNGRY  PEOPLE - COMMUNISM - REHABILITA¬ 

TION  OF  INDUSTRY 

It  is  impossible  to  consider  the  feeding 
of  hungry  people — the  stopping  of  commu¬ 
nism — and  the  rehabilitation  of  industry  as 
one  subject.  We  only  confuse  ourselves. 

As  a  result  we  mix  our  emotions  with  the 
facts  and  become  unwilling  victims  of  the 
greatest  propaganda  machine  ever  established 
in  Washington;  let  us  take  them  one  at  a 
time: 

FEEDING  HUNGRY  PEOPLE 

Feeding  emergency  hungry  people  ol 
Europe  or  of  any  other  area  is  a  matter  of 
charity  and  must  be  so  considered  apart  from 
other  considerations. 

Departing  from  the  text  for  a  moment, 
the  amendment  which  I  have  just  been 
discussing,  which  was  submitted  on 
Wednesday  of  last  week,  was  to  exclude 
medicines  and  food,  and  then  lend  money 
on  the  same  basis  on  which  we  lend  it  to 


American  citizens  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  industry. 

I  continue  the  quotation: 

FEEDING  HUNGRY  PEOPLE 

Feeding  emergency  hungry  people  of  Eu¬ 
rope  or  of  any  other  area  is  a  matter  of 
charity  and  must  be  so  considered  apart  from 
other  considerations.  The  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  appropriated  nearly 
$1,500,000,000  during  the  last  12  months  for 
that  purpose  alone,  and  has  appropriated 
$24,000,000,000  and  handed  it  to  the  nations 
of  the  world  without  hope  of  repayment  since 
the  close  of  World  War  II  in  1945. 

We  have  given  them  the  money.  None 
of  it  will  ever  come  back.  I  know  that 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  not 
naive  enough  to  think  that  any  of  it  will 
ever  be  repaid. 

INDUSTRIAL  REHABILITATION 

The  rehabilitation  of  the  industries  of 
the  16  Marshall  plan  European  countries, 
entirely  separate  from  feeding  hungry  people, 
can  then  be  accomplished  as  a  purely  busi¬ 
ness  transaction  in  the  same  manner  as  such 
industrial  plants  were  financed  in  this 
country  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor¬ 
poration  during  depression  and  World  War 
II  years. 

A  reasonable  amount  of  money,  say  $1,- 
000,000,000  could  be  appropriated  and  made 
available  to  the  RFC  or  to  the  World  Bank 
for  that  specific  purpose,  simply  providing 
that  the  RFC  rules  and  regulations  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  any  foreign-business  loans. 

The  only  difference  between  that  sug¬ 
gestion  and  the  one  made  in  my  amend¬ 
ment  is  that,  so  long  as  we  have  created 
the  ECA,  we  should  let  the  ECA  do  it 
under  our  RPC  rules.  What  are  those 
rules? 

Their  rules  provide  for  an  investigation  of 
the  feasibility  of  such  an  industry  by  an  ex¬ 
perienced  investigator  in  the  respective  field, 
with  an  estimate  of  cost,  together  with  a  list 
of  the  needed  machinery  and  supplies.  They 
further  provide  for  a  lien  or  mortgage  to  be 
taken  on  such  equipment — the  stock  or 
shares  of  the  existing  organization  to  be 
hypothecated  as  additional  security  for  such 
loan,  and  then  the  signature  of  the  applicant 
is  required. 

In  other  words,  it  is  a  loan,  exactly  the 
same  as  a  loan  which  might  be  made  to 
a  citizen  of  Rhode  Island. 

I  continue  reading: 

It  will  prove  a  pleasant  surprise  to  both  the 
Congress  and  to  the  State  Department  the 
relatively  small  amount  of  funds  that  the 
European  nations  will  require  for  industrial 
plant  refinancing,  if  such  loans  must  be  se¬ 
cured  on  a  business  basis. 

The  entire  thesis  and  point  of  my  argu¬ 
ment  is  that  the  feeding  of  hungry  people, 
whether  located  in  this  or  any  other  nation — 
the  international  policy  of  protecting  the 
Integrity  of  foreign  areas  in  the  interest  of 
our  own  ultimate  safety — and  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  industrial  plants  in  such  foreign  na¬ 
tions,  must  be  considered  separately  to  make 
sense  and  to  be  understood  by  our  own 
people. 

The  extent  that  we  can  and  should  feed  the 
hungry  people  of  the  world— and  the  amount 
of  money  we  may  loan  for  rehabilitation  of 
Industrial  plants  on  a  business  basis  through¬ 
out  the  world — is  the  particular  business  and 
responsibility  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States — while  the  international  policy,  the 
determination  of  the  areas  and  nations  of  the 
world  that  we  must  currently  protect  for 
our  own  ultimate  safety  is  a  State  Depart¬ 
ment  matter. 
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COMMUNISM - INTEGRITY  OF  NATIONS 

Stopping  communism  through  protecting 
the  integrity  of  the  nations  of  the  world  that 
we  decide,  after  full  discussion  and  study, 
we  must  currently  protect  for  our  own  ulti¬ 
mate  safety,  is  a  matter  of  our  own  integrity 
and  frankness  with  our  own  citizens — and 
with  the  nations  of  tne  world. 

If  we  should  decide,  after  full  considera¬ 
tion  of  our  experience  through  two  world 
wars — and  our  improved  methods  of  defense 
and  offense — that  a  threat  to  the  integrity  of 
any  member  nation  of  the  United  Nations 
Organization,  by  any  other  nation  would 
constitute  a  threat  to  our  ultimate  safety — 
then  President  Monroe’s  exact  words  could 
be  utilized  in  announcing  an  extension  of 
the  established  Monroe  Doctrine,  leaving  out 
any  reference  to  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
and  say,  in  effect,  to  the  world  and  to  the 
American  people  that: 

“We  owe  it  therefore  to  candor,  and  to  the 
amicable  relations  existing  between  the 
United  States  and  those  powers,  to  declare 
that  we  should  consider  any  attempt  on  their 
part  to  extend  their  system,  as  dangerous  to 
our  peace  and  safety.” 

We  should  then  build  at  once  a  military 
force,  spearheaded  by  an  air  corps  that 
would  bear  silent  evidence  to  all  concerned 
that  we  were  ready  and  able  to  enforce  the 
extended  doctrine,  just  as  we  have  enforced 
the  original  Monroe  Doctrine  covering  the 
Western  Hemisphere  for  more  than  125  years, 
and  which  kept  us  out  of  a  major  war  for 
more  than  75  years. 

The  Congressional  Air  Policy  Board  has 
recommended  a  long-range  military  plane 
purchase  program,  which  would  provide  a 
35,000-plane  striking  force  costing  $16,800,- 
000,000  over  a  5-year  program.  The  Presi¬ 
dent’s  air  policy  board’s  recent  report  closely 
parallels  this  document. 

The  reports  were  made  at  almost  the 
same  time. 

The  Armed  Service  Committees  of  Congress 
should  immediately  check  these  reports  and 
if  found  correct  recommend  their  adoption 
and  the  appropriation  of  the  necessary  funds 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  for  the 
entire  5-year  program. 

Congress  could  apply  the  Marshall  plan  4- 
year  funds  of  $17,000,000,000  to  the  $16,800,- 
000,000  5-year  plane  purchase  program  and 
have  approximately  enough  left  to  continue 
the  necessary  European  nations’  feeding  pro¬ 
gram  until  they  raise  a  third  crop  and  to 
furnish  the  necessary  funds  to  the  RPC  or 
the  World  Bank  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
European  nations’  Industry  under  the  Recon¬ 
struction  Finance  Corporation  rules,  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  American  citizens. 

Under  the  125-year-old  Monroe  Doctrine 
we  would  only  declare  war  when  we  judged 
that  our  own  ultimate  safety  was  threatened, 
and  we  were  the  sole  judge  in  that  event. 

I  will  ask  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  if  it  would  seem  from  that  state¬ 
ment  that  I  do  not  want  to  help  the 
European  nations. 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  was  seeking  enlighten¬ 
ment,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  re¬ 
ceived  very  little.  If  I  correctly  under¬ 
stand — and  I  think  I  do — the  Senator 
from  Nevada,  my  good  friend  to  whom  I 
listen  with  interest,  is  opposed  to  the 
Marshall  plan.  I  believe  he  is  opposed  to 
the  present  legislation.  My  question  is: 
Is  he  opposed  to  any  plan  to  help  the 
restoration  of  the  European  economic 
situation? 

Mr.  MALONE.  Of  course,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  no  one  could  listen  to  what  I  have 
just  read  and  seriously  ask  that  question. 
I  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  last 


year,  and  repeated  for  the  Record  this 
year  that — let  us  feed  the  emergency 
hungry  people — not  all  the  hungry 
people  of  the  world,  because  some  of 
them  have  been  hungry  for  2,000  years. 
We  cannot  feed  all  of  them  with  our  re¬ 
sources.  Let  us  feed  the  emergency 
hungry  people,  who  can  recover  and  feed 
themselves  after  a  reasonable  time.  If 
there  were  a  bad  fire  in  the  Senator’s 
town,  we  would  send  money  and  food, 
not  to  reelect  the  mayor,  but  to  feed  the 
hungry  people.  Let  us  lend  money  to 
rehabilitate  the  industry  of  Europe  on 
the  same  basis  on  which  we  would  lend 
it,  through  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation,  to  rehabilitate  industry  in 
Rhode  Island,  Illinois,  or  any  other  State 
in  this  Nation.  Then  let  us  have  a  for¬ 
eign  policy,  which  we  have  never  had. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Some  parts  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  argument  seem  to  be  against  any 
recovery  plan. 

Mr.  MALONE.  .1  do  not  see  it  that 
way.  I  want  America  to  feed  emergency 
hungry  people,  loan  money  for  the  reha¬ 
bilitation  of  European  industry  in  the 
same  manner  as  we  loan  it  to  American 
citizens,  and  name  the  nations  in  Europe 
and  Asia  whose  integrity  is  important  to 
our  ultimate  safety.  I  believe  that  is  as 
far  as  we  should  go. 

Mr.  GREEN.  The  argument  seems  to 
be  that  if  Europe  recovers  she  will  be  a 
dangerous  rival  to  American  industry. 
Is  not  that  a  part  of  the  Senator’s  argu¬ 
ment? 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
ready  to  meet  competition,  but  we  should 
not  finance  additional  competition  after 
the  nations  have  recovered.  After  a  re¬ 
covery  of  190  percent,  such  as  has  taken 
place  in  French  Morocco,  or  121  percent 
in  England  at  this  time — the  Senator  can 
read  the  table  which  I  submitted  for  the 
Record — we  should  not  finance  compe¬ 
tition,  except  on  a  business  basis,  after 
prewar  recovery  is  complete.  Let  us  not 
become  the  permanent  support  of  the 
European  nations  to  the  detriment  of 
American  taxpayers. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Does  the  Senator  believe 
that  Europe  has  recovered? 

Mr.  MALONE.  The  record  shows  that 
there  has  been  a  recovery  beyond  the 
1938  industrial  index.  If  the  goal  is 
200  percent  or  300  percent,  it  should  be 
made  clear  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
The  nations  of  Europe  have  recovered 
beyond  the  prewar  index,  as  I  have 
pointed  out.  There  are  three  excep¬ 
tions,  namely,  Austria,  Germany,  and 
Greece.  That  is  another  subject,  and 
lack  of  recovery  is  for  an  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  reason.  Germany  has  been  deliber¬ 
ately  held  down  by  England  and  France, 
partly  through  fear  of  the  future,  and 
partly  to  secure  for  themselves  industry 
which  Germany  formerly  had.  After  a 
nation  has  made  a  107  to  190  percent 
recovery,  which  is  the  range  of  such 
recovery  of  the  ECA  nations,  with  the 
exceptions  noted  above,  then  any  fur¬ 
ther  assistance  to  put  them  in  a  more 
competitive  position  with  our  own  peo¬ 
ple  should  certainly  be  on  a  business 
basis,  or  on  no  easier  terms  than  we 
would  lend  such  funds  to  the  people  of 
Rhode  Island,  Nevada,  or  Illinois.  Let 


us  keep  on  helping  them,  yes;  but  let  us 
do  it  on  a  business  basis  beyond  that 
point. 

Mr.  GREEN.  As  I  understood  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada, 
to  which  he  is  supposed  to  be  addressing 
his  remarks,  it  does  not  provide  for  re¬ 
covery  at  all. 

Mr.  MALONE.  My  amendment  sim¬ 
ply  provides  that  we  do  exactly  as  I  sug¬ 
gested  a  year  ago,  namely,  loan  the 
money  for  the  rehabilitation  of  industry 
and  for  the  construction  of  new  indus¬ 
try  in  just  the  same  way  we  would  make 
a  loan  to  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  or 
to  a  branch  of  the  steel  industry  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  or  any  American  citizen,  and  do 
it  on  no  better  terms  or  no  harsher  terms. 
Certainly  it  is  asking  a  good  deal  not  to 
obtain  the  same  security  for  a  foreign 
loan  which  we  would  obtain  for  a  do¬ 
mestic  loan,  for  in  making  a  domestic 
loan  the  RFC  certainly  obtains  the  best 
security  it  can  get. 

Mr.  GREEN.  But  the  amendment  does 
not  say  “the  best  security  which  can  be 
obtained.”  It  says  “full  security.” 

Of  course,  any  bank  would  make  a 
loan  on  full  security.  So  what  help 
would  the  Senator  give  European  re¬ 
covery  by  offering  to  have  the  United 
States  Government  make  loans  on  the 
same  terms  on  which  any  bank  would 
make  a  loan? 

Mr.  MALONE.  American  banks  will 
not  make  such  loans  at  all  on  account 
of  the  risks  of  nationalization  and  so¬ 
cialization  of  capital.  Let  me  point  out 
to  the  Senator  that  I  visited  a  number 
of  the  steel  mills  in  Birmingham,  Eng¬ 
land,  and  in  the  Ruhr,  in  Germany,  and 
talked  to  the  owners  and  managers  of 
such  mills.  In  one  case  I  talked  to  a 
man  named  Jones,  manager  of  a  Bir¬ 
mingham  steel  plant,  he  received  his 
training  in  Pittsburgh,  and  managed  one 
of  the  plants.  He  took  great  pride  in 
showing  me  the  improvements  being 
made  in  the  plant,  and  stated  that  those 
improvements  would  cost  perhaps  £3,- 
000,000,  or  $12,000,000.  I  said  to  him, 
“Where  do  you  get  the  money?  Do  you 
get  it  from  the  Bank  of  England?” 

“No,”  he  said,  “just  from  the  local 
banks.” 

I  said,  “Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you 
do  not  want  the  Marshall  plan  money?” 

He  said,  “We  just  want  you  to  keep 
out  of  our  hair.”  We  are  afraid  of  na¬ 
tionalization,  if  we  borrow  Government 
money. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Is  it  the  Senator’s  ar¬ 
gument  that  they  do  not  want  recovery 
and  that  no  one  wants  recovery? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  do  not  see  how  any¬ 
one  can  listen  to  my  statements  and 
then  say  I  do  not  want  them  to  achieve 
recovery.  If  we  offer  to  loan  them 
money  to  modernize  their  plants,  offer 
to  feed  him  while  the  plant  is  be¬ 
ing  so  modernized  and  then  offer  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  integrity  of  the  nation,  it  seems 
to  me  we  are  going  beyond  anything  that 
they  could  reasonably  expect.  Certain¬ 
ly  no  one  would  then  be  justified  in  say¬ 
ing  that  we  did  not  wish  them  to  recover. 

Mr.  GREEN.  But  is  it  the  Senator’s 
point  that  Europe  has  recovered,  so  it 
does  not  need  any  further  help  from  us 
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in  the  way  of  recovery?  After  all,  all 
the  best  authorities  say  that  Europe  has 
not  achieved  recovery.  We  are  told  that 
Europe  is  well  on  the  road  to  recovery, 
thanks  to  our  help,  but  that  we  should 
give  more  help  in  order  to  help  Europe 
achieve  recovery. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Perhaps  I  have  not, 
even  yet,  made  myself  clear.  The 
money  is  being  appropriated  to  feed 
them.  The  money  is  being  appropri¬ 
ated  to  rehabilitate  their  industries — I 
suggest  as  a  business  basis.  And  I  fur¬ 
ther  suggest  that  the  executive  depart¬ 
ment,  whose  responsibility  it  is  to  fix 
foreign  policy — name  the  nations  in  Eu¬ 
rope  and  Asia  whose  integrity  we  must 
currently  protect  for  our  own  ultimate 
safety  and  then  get  ready  to  do  it — how 
can  anyone  ask  more. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Feeding  them  is  not  re¬ 
covery;  it  is  simply  charity. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Of  course,  it  is  char¬ 
ity  any  way  you  wrap  it  up — then  lend 
the  money  for  rehabilitation  of  industry. 

Mr.  GREEN.  That  is  not  recovery. 
Too  many  loans  can  destroy  a  business. 
Both  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
Mr.  Hoffman  say  it  would  not  assist  re¬ 
covery  if  those  countries  were  to  ask  for 
too  many  loans. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Naturally  they  should 
expend  the  loans  prudently — as  American 
businessmen  are  required  to  do — of 
course  you  no  longer  hear  of  a  United 
States  of  Europe  as  was  long  advocated 
by  Mr.  Churchill  and  others.  This  sug¬ 
gestion  has  long  since  been  forgotten  in 
the  wake  of  our  tremendous  gift  loans. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Then  I  take  it  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  believes  he  has  a 
better  plan  than  Mr.  Hoffman  does  and 
a  better  plan  than  General  Marshall  had. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  believe  it  is  a  better 
plan  to  arrange  our  activities  in  line 
with  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  hold  our  wage 
living  standards  while  we  are  helping 
Europe. 

Mr.  GREEN.  But  lending  money  can 
destroy,  rather  than  aid  in  recovery;  too 
many  loans  can  destroy  industry.  Also, 
feeding  people  is  only  a  temporary  allevi¬ 
ation;  it  does  not  make  for  recovery. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  am  very  glad  to  know 
that  the  Senator  believes  that  lending 
money  to  industry  simply  ruins  it.  We 
have  done  very  well  using  that  system  in 
this  country  for  150  years — well  enough 
to  support  most  of  Europe  at  least  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  ourselves. 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  say  that  lending  money 
to  Europe  now  amounts  to  the  same 
thing,  for  the  European  countries  have 
taken  all  the  loans  they  can  afford  to 
pay,  even  after  they  have  recovered. 

Mr.  MALONE.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  does  not  mean  that  they 
are  going  to  pay  any  of  it,  does  he? 

Mr.  GREEN.  Then  why  not  give  them 
a  grant? 

Mr.  MALONE.  We  have  done  that.  I 
say  that  now  we  should  continue  our 
assistance  in  a  businesslike  manner. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  told  me  a  while 
ago  that  he  would  need  only  about  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  told  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Texas  that  I  would 


need  about  15  minutes  in  addition  to  any 
debate  which  might  ensue. 

Mr.  President,  I  continue  to  quote  from 
the  article  by  Mr.  Hoffman,  appearing  in 
the  April  issue  of  the  American  maga¬ 
zine: 

Prom  Belgium  we’re  obtaining  blankets, 
linens,  glassware,  leather  goods,  musical  in¬ 
struments.  Britain  is  sending  us  cutlery, 
woolens,  industrial  diamonds,  and  Scotch, 
whisky. 

Mr.  President,  all  that- is  very  interest¬ 
ing,  and  I  am  very  much  interested  to 
know  that  Mr.  Hoffman  is  advocating 
that  those  materials — such  as  woolens, 
linens,  glassware,  leather  goods,  and 
blankets — be  shipped  into  the  United 
States  and  marketed  here  at  the  lower 
price  made  by  the  cheap  labor  of  Europe, 
and  with  no  protection  for  the  working¬ 
men  of  America. 

I  read  further  from  the  article: 

But  Europe  needs  to  step  up  her  exports 
to  the  United  States  still  further. 

I  should  like  it  to  be  well  understood 
by  the  Senate  that  Mr.  Hoffman  advo¬ 
cates  that  that  be  done — through  policies 
established  by  the  administration  which 
I  call  the  three-phase  free-trade  policy, 
under  which  the  tariff  or  import  fees  are 
lowered  to  the  point  that  they  do  not 
represent  the  differential  in  the  cost  of 
production,  which  means  that  products 
of  cheap  labor  will  compete  in  the  United 
States  with  the  products  of  our  own 
workingmen.  Mr.  Hoffman  says  in  that 
connection: 

If  the  16  Marshall-plan  countries  could 
increase  their  sales  to  America  by  merely 
1  percent  of  our  present  national  income, 
they  would  be  able  to  pay  for  all  their  im¬ 
ports  from  this  country  without  any  further 
help  from  us.  To  this  end,  we  are  encour¬ 
aging  European  manufacturers  to  restyle 
their  products  to  attract  American  cus¬ 
tomers.  For  example,  we  suggested  to  one 
Dutch  chocolate  manufacturer  that  he  could 
increase  his  United  States  sales  by  packag¬ 
ing  his  product  in  10-cent  bars  instead  of 
the  present  bars  that  sell  for  50  cents. 
Another  way  Europeans  can  increase  their 
sales  to  us  is  by  letting  us  see  exactly  what 
they  do  offer.  Perhaps  a  “fair  train”  tour¬ 
ing  the  country  with  displays  of  European 
merchandise  and  taking  orders  from  whole¬ 
salers  and  department  stores  would  help. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
it  would  help  greatly  to  promote  sales 
of  European  goods  produced  by  cheap 
labor — to  have  a  “fair  train”  financed  by 
ECA  funds  touring  the  country— and  I 
am  very  glad  to  know  that  Mr.  Hoffman 
is  undertaking  to  bring  that  about. 

Quoting  further: 

The  overseas  territories  of  five  Marshall- 
plan  countries — Britain,  France,  Belgium, 
the  Netherlands,  and  Portugal — are  rich  in 
undeveloped  resources.  By  developing  those 
resources  they  can  make  themselves  less 
dependent  on  food  and  raw  materials  from 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  We  are  working 
with  them  to  that  end.  For  example,  Brit¬ 
ain  has  asked  us  to  help  in  opening  up  a 
vast  territory  in  northern  Rhodesia.  The 
area,  virtually  uninhabited,  is  known  to 
contain  great  mineral  wealth  and  to  possess 
enormous  potentials  for  agriculture. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  seen  many  of 
those  areas  in  Africa.  I  flew  the  full 
length  of  the  Nile.  I  stopped  in  the 
Sudan  country,  where  the  English  are 
doing  a  great  work.  One  little  matter 


between  the  English  and  Egypt  has  to  do 
with  areas  in  Sudan  and  Egypt.  The 
Egyptians  are  afraid  that  with  our  money 
the  English  will  build  too  many  dams  on 
the  Nile  in  the  upper  Sudan  country  and 
not  allow  the  water  necessary  for  Egyp¬ 
tian  agriculture  to  come  down  the  river. 
That  is  one  place  that  our  money  may 
cause  some  trouble.  Then  I  proceeded 
through  the  Victoria  Lake  country,  Rho¬ 
desia,  South  Africa,  the  Belgian  Congo, 
the  Gold  Coast,  the  Ivory  Coast,  Dakar 
in  French  West  Africa,  and  so  forth.  As 
Mr.  Hoffman  has  said,  there  are  not 
many  white  people  in  certain  of  these 
areas.  But  there  are  other  races  there, 
and  the  areas  are  being  utilized. 

In  that  connection  I  should  like  to  say, 
as  I  have  said  before  here,  that  twice  in 
my  lifetime  we  have  left  bloody  tracks 
all  over  the  Pacific  in  two  world  wars  in 
order  to  get  the  colonial  systems  back  for 
the  colonial-minded  nations.  I  want  to 
say  again  as  I  said  last  Thursday  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  that  in  my  opinion, 
when  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  the  em¬ 
pire-minded  nations  cannot  protect 
these  colonial  areas  in  Asia,  the  Near 
East,  the  Far  East,  the  Middle  East,  and 
South  Africa,  and  we  must  protect  them 
for  them,  then  we  should  be  entitled  to 
equal  access  to  the  markets  of  the  areas 
we  are  committed  to  protect.  In  other 
words,  so  long  as  they  could  protect  their 
colonial  interests  and  finance  their  op¬ 
erations  themselves  prior  to  World  War 
I,  little  attention  was  paid  to  these  na¬ 
tions  by  us  and  to  the  protection  of  these 
empire-minded  nations. 

Now  we  are  not  only  doing  their  fight¬ 
ing  but  their  financing,  so  I  conclude 
that  we  should  be  entitled  to  equal  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  markets  of  the  areas  that  we 
are  committed  to  defend.  We  should 
be  entitled  to  equal  access  to  the  markets 
of  Indonesia,,  the  Malayan  States,  Indo¬ 
china,  and  the  area  in  Africa,  including 
Rhodesia,  that  Mr.  Hoffman  mentioned. 
Those  nations  could  then  impose  a  tariff 
or  import  fee  on  any  imports  into  their 
countries,  for  their  own  welfare,  in  order 
to  build  up  industries;  but  they  should 
not  be  forced  by  any  colonial  nation  to 
impose  import  and  export  fees  that 
would  have  the  effect  of  denying  them 
the  privilege  of  trading  with  our  country 
on  an  even  basis. 

In  other  words,  we  should  not  be  made 
to  pay  through  the  nose  through  empire 
preferential  rates  forced  on  these  coun¬ 
tries. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  read 
one  further  excerpt  from  Mr.  Hoffman’s 
article : 

Merely  to  become  self-supporting  western 
Europe  must  have  a  further  Increase  of  at 
least  25  percent  in  industrial  production,  80 
percent  in  agricultural  output,  and  65  per¬ 
cent  in  exports  to  the  outside  world.  A 
tough  assignment,  but  it  can  be  done.  In 
fact,  it  must  be  done. 

He  further  says : 

Secondly,  we  must  go  out  of  our  way  con¬ 
sciously  to  encourage  imports  from  Europe. 
We  must,  in  certain  instances,  be  ready  to 
reduce  tariffs  to  make  it  possible  for  them 
to  trade  with  us.  The  Danes,  for  example, 
would  like  to  send  us  more  of  their  good 
butter  in  exchange  for  United  States  goods; 
but  an  inordinate  tariff  of  14  cents  a  pound 
prevents  them  from  doing  so. 
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In  other  words,  we  are  to  reduce  our 
tariffs  on  the  products  of  Europe,  and  we 
have  already,  I  may  say,  in  almost  every 
instance,  cut  import  fees  or  tariffs  below 
the  critical  point  that  makes  up  the  dif¬ 
ferential  between  the  cost  of  production 
of  an  item  here  and  the  cost  of  its  pro¬ 
duction  in  Europe,  due  mostly  to  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  wages  and  standards  of  living, 
because  they  now  have  access  and  are  re¬ 
ceiving  our  best,  most  up-to-date  ma¬ 
chinery,  in  each  particular  industry. 
Our  technical  know-how  goes  with  the 
machinery. 

In  American  Affairs,  of  January  1947, 
there  is  a  very  interesting  article  writ¬ 
ten  in  part  by  the  Eastern  Economist  at 
New  Delhi,  and  then  commented  upon  by 
the  editor.  I  submit,  Mr.  President,  a 
marked  excerpt  from  this  magazine, 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  one  brilliant  solution  that  has  been 
offered  is  that  we  shall  regularly  and  in  a 
systematic  manner  give  our  surplus  away 
instead  of  lending  it  and  expecting  ever  to 
receive  it  back.  This  suggestion  comes  from 
the  Eastern  Economist,  New  Delhi: 

“The  United  States  lend-lease  plan  of  help¬ 
ing  the  Allies  in  the  recent  war  has  been  ac¬ 
claimed  as  an  act  of  unparalleled  generosity, 
and  so  it  was.  But  it  was  also  a  briUiant  and 
ingenious  way  of  solving  what  would  other¬ 
wise  have  been  an  intractable  problem  re¬ 
sulting  in  a  world  malaise. 

“The  productive  power  of  America  has 
multiplied  itself  so  fast  that  it  is  now  ad¬ 
mitted  that  she  cannot  continue  to  give  60,- 
000,000  Jobs  unless  she  is  able  to  have  a  large 
export  trade.  But  in  the  long  run — not  so 
long  as  even  a  decade — exports  cannot  con¬ 
tinue  unless  imports  are  allowed  to  flow  in. 
But  United  States  economic  organization  is 
such  that  the  possibilities  of  her  being  paid 
in  Imports  are  not  very  bright.  Lending  her 
surplus  would  mean  only  a  postponement  of 
the  day  of  reckoning  and  accounting. 
Sooner  or  later  imports  should  enter  Amer¬ 
ica  in  a  flood.  But  imports  will  or  at  least 
might  create  unemployment.  In  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  it  would  not  be  such  a  foolish 
thing  (as  some  might  imagine)  to  give  away 
goods  to  other  countries,  for  on  balance  it 
would  be  better  to  part  with  surplus  goods 
than  to  create  unemployment. 

“It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  America  has 
reached  that  stage  today  or  will  do  so  in  a 
year  or  two.  But  it  is  not  far  off.  A  new 
economic  policy  based  on  the  new  conditions 
and  circumstances  will  have  to  be  devised. 
What  is  needed  is  a  peacetime  machinery 
on  a  semipermanent  basis  by  which  the 
ideas  underlying  lend-lease  and  UNRRA  may 
be  made  the  basis  of  an  orderly  scheme  of 
trransfer  of  goods  and  equipment  from 
America  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

“We  suggest  that  from  now  onward,  be¬ 
sides  loans  to  countries  through  the  Inter¬ 
national  Bank  which  would  have  to  be  on 
the  usual  commercial  basis,  a  machinery 
should  be  set  up  by  America  whose  purpose 
would  be  to  provide  gifts  of  loans  to  countries 
on  certain  conditions.  These  loans,  euphe¬ 
mistically,  so-called,  would  be  granted  both 
for  consumption  needs  of  the  poorer  com¬ 
munities  in  the  world  and  for  development. 
In  the  case  of  the  former,  it  should  be  an 
essential  condition  of  such  grant  that  the 
goods  bought  with  such  money  should  be 
used  by  public  development  departments  for 
specified  purposes.  For  example,  if  President 
Roosevelt’s  famous  freedom  from  want  is  not 
to  be  a  pious  wish  and  a  slogan  empty  of 
content,  it  should  be  the  duty  of  America  to 
organize  systematically  the  outflow  of  goods 


to  the  poorer  countries  so  that  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  the  poorer  sections  of  the  people  may 
reach  a  certain  basic  minimum.  Of  course, 
this  does  not  mean  that  any  individual 
American  who  parts  with  his  goods  will  not 
get  the  full  price  therefor.  The  United 
States  Government  will  buy  the  goods,  give 
them  as  gifts  and  reimburse  itself  by  addi¬ 
tional  internal  taxation. 

“The  second  type  of  free  loan  is  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  regions  now  inhabitated  by 
the  poorer  races.  Such  gifts  should  be  made 
to  governments  for  specified  purposes  which 
may  compendiously  be  termed  public  works. 
Those  industries  which  would  not  compete 
directly  with  American  products  but  which 
would  only  improve  the  general  economic 
well-being  of  the  country  as  a  whole  should 
be  entitled  to  receive  them.  It  should  also  be 
made  a  condition  that  the  proceeds  of  such 
gifts  would  not  be  used  to  benefit  any  private 
capitalist  in  any  country.  There  may  be 
other  safeguards  necessary  and  several  other 
details  requiring  to  be  filled  in.  But  the 
main  outlines  should  be  clear  to  all.” 

Here  you  see,  raised  to  an  international 
dimension,  the  original  Comniunist  doctrine 
paraphrased  thus :  From  each  nation  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  ability;  to  each  nation  according 
to  its  need. 

And  yet,  this  is  not  to  be  treated  light¬ 
ly.  Whether  we  so  intend  it  or  not,  that  is 
what  will  happen  in  fact  to  a  great  part  of 
the  surplus  we  have  loaned  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  We  shall  find  in  the  end  that  we  did 
give  it  away.  Moreover,  this  idea  points  the 
shortest  way  to  arrive  at  the  two  principal 
ends  of  the  complex  American  proposals, 
namely,  that  the  American  power  of  competi¬ 
tion  shall  be  laid,  under  restraint  of  the 
Golden  Rule  and  that  the  American  power 
of  surplus  shall  be  devoted  to  the  common 
good  of  mankind  with  an  international  eco¬ 
nomic  authority,  exercising  governmental 
powers,  to  see  that  we  do  not  falter. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  an  article  from  the  New  York 
Daily  News  of  April  1,  1949,  entitled 
“Capitol  Stuff,”  by  John  O’Donnell. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Capitol  Stuff 
(By  John  O’Donnell) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  March  31. — For  the 
second  time  in  this  reporter’s  life  we  settled 
our  carcass  comfortably  before  the  global 
movie  and  after  10  minutes  snorted  with 
reasonable  irriation  as  we  left: 

“This  is  where  I  came  in.  I’ve  seen  the 
picture  before  under  another  title.  Now  I 
want  my  money  back  or  at  least  a  rain  check 
for  a  fresh  release.” 

Last  time  we  growled  the  observation  was 
in  London,  on  a  lovely  September  morning, 
Sunday,  the  3d,  in  1939. 

That  was  the  day  when  Great  Britain,  un¬ 
der  the  late  Prime  Minister  Chamberlain, 
declared  war  against  Germany. 

That  was  World  War  I  all  over  again — 20 
years  later,  10  years  ago. 

a  repeat  on  league  of  nations  show 

And  it  was  30  years  ago,  in  the  winter  of 
T9,  that  this  reporter,  fresh  from  his  war 
discharge  at  Camp  Grant,  entered  the  gal¬ 
leries  of  the  Capitol  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life  and  heard  those  great  Americans,  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  Hi  Johnson,  Idaho’s  eloquent  Borah, 
Massachusetts’  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  tear  apart 
the  fundamental  phonies  and  hypocrisy  of 
Woodrow  Wilson’s  League  of  Nations. 

Late  yesterday  and  again  today,  in  Senate 
and  House,  the  same  movie  was  put  on  again. 
There  were  different  characters,  but  the 
theme  was  identical.  Thirty  years  ago,  in  the 


early  spring  of  1919,  all  the  betting  was  odds 
on  that  the  world-saving  Wilson  would  jam 
through  his  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  the 
League  of  Nations.  Then  the  Congress 
started  to  rear  up— may  the  lords  that  watch 
over  this  Republic  be  praised. 

A  fortnight  ago  we  would  have  been  willing 
to  bet  that  United  States  military  aid  for  the 
nations  of  western  Europe  would  bang 
through  the  Senate  with  a  whoop  and  a 
bellow. 

Well,  it  Just  ain’t  true.  It  won’t.  What’s 
happening  today  is  the  old  "Tills  is  where  I 
came  in”  release,  dated  back  30  years.  Tru¬ 
man,  the  White  House  palace  guard,  and  the 
State  Department  that  has  figured  out  it  can 
run  the  world  with  British  brains  and  United 
States  cash,  are  running  into  heavy  going. 

All  you  have  to  do  is  shift  the  actors.  In¬ 
stead  of  old-time  Woodrow  Wilson  League  of 
Nations  foes  from  the  West-Borah  and  Hi 
Johnson,  for  example — just  stick  In  the  pres¬ 
ent  actors,  Senators  George  (Molly)  Malone, 
of  Nevada,  or  Donnell,  of  Missouri,  or 
Wherry,  of  Nebraska,  Jenner,  of  Indiana, 
Kem,  of  Missouri,  and  some  of  the  others  now 
getting  in  their  fighting. 

the  idea  behind  foes  of  alliance 

The  idea  seems  to  be  this:  O.  K.  with  the 
so-called  Atlantic  military  alliance  if  you 
boys  in  the  White  House  and  State  want  to 
kick  it  through.  But  to  hell  with  sending 
money,  arms,  munitions,  tanks,  aircraft,  and 
what  have  we  to  these  nations  in  Europe  that 
may  turn  commie  or  be  taken  over  by  com¬ 
mies  and  so  find  that  we  Americans  are  going 
to  fight  against  military  equipment  turned 
out  in  New  England,  Illinois,  or  California 
plants. 

Now  we  might  point  out  that  Woodrow 
Wilson,  with  much  pompous  whoop-dee-do, 
signed  the  Versailles  Treaty  June  28,  1919, 
submitted  it  to  the  Senate  July  10,  and  then 
suffered  the  humiliation  and  disgrace  that 
were  coming  to  him  when  the  Senate  booted 
it  out  the  window  the  following  November. 

Same  treatment,  as  we  estimate  the  way 
the  winds  blow,  is  in  store  for  any  measure 
that  makes  the  Atlantic  military  alliance 
mean  anything,  that  is,  United  States  money, 
munitions,  manpower,  and  military  brains. 
And  this  is  all  for  the  best. 

A  week  ago,  we  were  quite  certain  that  the 
Congress  would  O.  K.  $1,800,000,000  (Just  for 
a  1-year  starter)  to  rearm  western  Europe  and 
so  make  the  Atlantic  pact  mean  something. 
And  we  also  figured  that  the  internationalists 
and  global  thinkers  here  in  Washington 
would  high-pressure  through  Capitol  Hill  the 
shocking  betrayal  of  the  Republic  by  turning 
over  $5,400,000,000  to  foreigners  who  were 
playing  economic  footsie  wootsie  with  the 
Kremlin. 

points  to  aid  funds  stolen  in  china 

In  the  House,  which  supposedly  controls 
the  purse  strings.  Representative  Clarence 
Brown  (Republican,  Ohio)  set  the  boys  back 
on  their  heels  when  he  placed  in  the  Record 
the  statement  that  between  75  percent  and 
80  percent  of  the  $275,000,000  worth  of  aid 
that  we’ve  poured  into  China  was  either 
stolen  by  the  thieving  Chinese  leaders  we 
dealt  with  or  was  sold  directly  to  the  Krem¬ 
lin-controlled  Chinese  Communists. 

And  at  the  same  time,  Nevada’s  Senator 
Malone  was  laying  it  on  the  line  that  Britain, 
whose  socialistic  economy  is  being  supported 
by  American  dollars  under  the  Marshall  plan, 
is  aiding  Russia  with  a  commercial  treaty, 
impossible  without  United  States  financial 
assistance.  And,  as  Malone  noted,  the  same 
goes  for  France. 

What  touched  off  the  storm  in  the  Senate 
was  Malone’s  assertion  that  the  United  States 
State  Department  was  withholding  from  the 
lawmakers  as  top  secret  details  of  treaties 
which  Marshall  plan  nations  had  entered  into 
with  Pal  Joey  and  his  satellite  nations  and 
even  between  the  satellites  themselves. 
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There  was  applause  when  Malone  observed: 
"Our  United  States  Is  getting  the  greatest 
economic  pushing  around  that  any  major 
nation  has  received  In  the  last  2,000  years  of 
recorded  history.” 

It  increased  when  he  told  about  the  State 
Department’s  insistence  that  45  of  the  88 
trade  treaties  involving  Russia  and  American- 
aided  nations  in  Europe  are  restricted  and 
so  secret  that  the  State  Department  can’t 
permit  he  Senate  of  the  United  States  to 
discuss  them  publicly.  And  a  shout  went  up 
when  Malone  declared: 

“The  Members  of  Congress  don’t  kpow  any¬ 
thing  about  a  loan.  All  they  know  is  how 
to  give  it  away.” 

Yes,  we  think  that  getting  United  States 
cash  out  of  this  Congress  for  the  defense  of 
western  Europe  is  going  to  be  much  tougher 
than  the  boys  thought  it  would  be  only  a 
fortnight  ago. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  it  will 
be  remembered  that  over  a  long  period 
of  time  we  have  advocated  in  this  coun¬ 
try  siphoning  off  wages  and  incomes, 
too,  so  it  was  said,  to  prevent  inflation. 
Obviously  it  did  not  prevent  inflation. 
But  what  it  did  prevent,  Mr.  President, 
was  the  supply  of  money  formerly  avail¬ 
able  for  new  capital  investmept.  The 
president  of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change,  who  was  formerly  the  head  of 
the  Securities  Exchange  Commission  of 
the  Government,  made  a  statement  not 
so  long  ago  that  new  investment  capital, 
the  money  that  formerly  had  been  avail¬ 
able  from  wages  and  incomes,  had 
through  taxes  been  siphoned  off  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  money  was  no  longer 
available  in  amounts  that  were  nec¬ 
essary.  Let  us  see  what  happens  when 
this  money  is  not  available  through  such 
wages  and  incomes.  Let  us  see  what 
happened  in  England  when  they  did  that 
very  thing.  It  finally  came  to  the  point 
where  there  was  little  or  no  money  for 
capital  investment,  so  then  the  money 
was  appropriated  and  collected  from  the 
taxpayers  of  England  for  new  capital 
investment.  Finally,  the  taxes  got  to 
the  point  where  the  law  of  diminishing 
returns  took  over.  Most  of  the  Sena¬ 
tors  are  entirely  familiar  with  the  ex¬ 
pression,  “the  law  of  diminishing  re¬ 
turns.”  Taxes  reached  a  point  where, 
the  higher  the  taxes,  the  smaller  the  re¬ 
ceipts;  so,  what  happened?  They  im¬ 
mediately  were  attached  to  our  budget- 
I  only  wonder,  Mr.  President,  whose 
budget  we  can  find  to  attach  our  Govern¬ 
ment  needs  to  when  we  reach  that  point, 
when  we  get  the  taxes  up  to  the  point 
where  the  law  of  diminishing  returns 
takes  over.  * 

One  more  thing.  We  have  for  some 
time,  through  the  United  States  Treas¬ 
ury,  made  money  available  to  Federal 
Reserve  Board  to  furnish  a  100  percent 
market  for  the  low-interest  bonds  of  the 
United  States. 

Many  people  Of  my  acquaintance, 
bankers  and  economists,  believe  that  if 
we  withdrew  that  support,  the  bonds 
would  immediately  go  down  to  85  or  80 
percent,  or  even  lower,  as  they  did  after 
the  first  war.  Any  time  they  go  below 
80  percent,  it  is  very  well  understood 
that  the  banks  of  America  are  mostly 
broke.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  be¬ 
lieve  they  would  all  be  broke.  So,  Mr. 
President,  I  submit  that  the  amendment 


to  the  ECA  bill  I  have  submitted  and  de¬ 
scribed  is  necessary,  as  a  next  step  in 
the  European  recovery  plan.  It  does  not 
interfere  with  the  money  available  to 
furnish  food  for  Europe,  for  emergency 
use  among  hungry  people,  or  to  provide 
medicine  for  the  people;  it  does  not  in 
any  way  interfere  with  any  international 
policy  that  may  be  adopted  to  protect 
the  integrity  of  nations  within  the  areas 
of  Europe  and  Asia  that  we  think  it 
necessary  for  us  to  defend  for  our  own 
ultimate  safety.  The  effect  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  is  simply  that  money  extended 
through  loans  by  the  ECA  for  new  in¬ 
dustrial  development,  or  to  rehabilitate 
old  industries,  shall  be  loaned  to  those 
nations  or  individuals  on  the  same  basis 
as  that  upon  which  we  would  loan  money 
to  an  American  business  enterprise. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Withers  in  the  chair) .  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  junior  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Cain],  for  himself  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Bridges], 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 


following  Senators  answered  to  their 

names ; 

Anderson 

Hill 

Morse 

Baldwin 

Hoey 

Mundt 

Brewster 

Holland 

Murray 

Bricker 

Humphrey 

Myers 

Byrd 

Ives 

Neely 

Chapman 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Robertson 

Connally 

Kefauver 

Saltonstall 

Cordon 

Kem 

Schoeppel 

DonneU 

Kerr 

Smith,  Maine 

Douglas 

Knowland 

Sparkman 

Ecton 

Long 

Stennls 

Ellender 

Lucas 

Taft 

Ferguson 

McClellan 

Taylor 

Flanders 

McFarland 

Thomas,  Utah 

Frear 

McKellar 

Thye 

George 

Magnuson. 

Vandenberg 

Green 

Malone 

Wherry 

Gurney 

Hendrickson 

Martin 

Williams 

Maybank 

Withers 

Hickenlooper 

Millikin 

Young 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Sixty 
Senators  having  answered  to  their 
names,  a  quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  is  in  session, 
and  the  following  Senators  are  personally 
present  at  the  meeting:  The  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson],  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Grath],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Miller],  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  O’Conor]  ,  the  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin  [Mr.  Wiley],  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Langer],  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Jenner],  and  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  McCarranL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Rec¬ 
ord  will  so  show. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  we  can  get  a  vote  on  the  pending 
amendment.  I  wish  to  say  a  very  few 
words  on  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  before  the  Senate  is  on  agree¬ 
ing  to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Cain] 
for  himself  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Bridges]. 


Mr.  WHERRY.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  take  only  2  or  3  minutes  of  the 
time  of  the  Senate. 

The  pending  amendment  is  one  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Cain],  who  does  not  appear  to  be 
present.  I  do  not  like  to  have  a  vote  on 
his  amendment  in  his  absence,  but  if 
he  does  not  think  enough  of  it  to  be 
here,  that  is  all  right.  However,  I  see 
present  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  [Mr.  Bridges], 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  The  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  joined  with  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Washington  in  offering  this 
amendment,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  an¬ 
swer  any  question  the  Senator  may  have 
in  mind. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Very  well.  I. thank 
the  Senator,  but  for  the  present  I  do  not 
care  to  ask  him  any  questions. 

The  effect  of  the-  amendment  is  to 
leave  the  authorization  for  the  first  3 
months  intact,  but  after  the  first  3 
months  and  for  the  entire  next  fiscal  year 
the  authorization  is  to  be  completely  cut 
out  and  this  language  inserted,  “to¬ 
gether  with  such  sums  as  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committees  of  Congress  shall  rec¬ 
ommend  and  the  Congress  appropriate 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1850.” 

Mr.  President,  that  means — and  this 
is  important — that  the  ceiling  on  the 
amount  which  may  be  appropriated  and 
carried  in  the  bill  would  be  removed. 
Under  this  amendment  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Appropriations  could  not  only 
reduce  the  amount,  but,  if  it  should  see 
fit,  it  could  increase  the  amount,  and  if 
the  Congress  approved,  that  would  be 
the  law. 

It  also  would  strike  out  the  provision 
of  the  bill  for  $150,000,000  for  advanced 
contract  authorizations.  That  provision 
would  not  increase  permanently  the 
amount  of  the  expenditures,  but  it  would 
give  the  Administrator  opportunity  to 
look  ahead  and  make  the  necessary  con¬ 
tracts. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  Senate 
would  make  a  great  mistake  if  it  agreed 
to  this  amendment  and  removed  the 
ceiling,  making  it  an  unlimited  charge 
on  the  Treasury  if  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  should  see  fit  to  recom¬ 
mend  an  increase. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
was  formerly  chairman  of  the  great 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  but  he  is 
not  chairman  now,  yet  his  caution  and 
his  care  in  holding  down  appropriations 
might  not  be  effective  if  we  removedf  the 
ceiling.  So  I  hope  the  Senate  will  vote 
against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Texas  that  the 
idea  of  this  amendment  certainly  is  not 
along  the  line  he  has  indicated.  He  in¬ 
dicated  that  the  ceiling  might  be  raised 
and  the  door  be  wide  open. 

'  The  objective  of  the  amendment  was 
to  allow  the  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions  to  proceed  with  a  searching  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  whole  subject  of  ECA  for 
the  full  fiscal  year,  so  that  after  such 
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Inquiry  into  not  only  what  has  been  ac¬ 
complished,  but  the  methods  of  admin¬ 
istration,  and  the  proposals  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year,  the  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions  would  have  freedom  of  action,  and 
would  not  be  handicapped,  either  direct¬ 
ly  or  indirectly,  by  an  exact  amount  be¬ 
ing  fixed  in  the  authorization. 

As  I  said  earlier,  I  recognize  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Connally  1  and  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  VandenbergI 
have  stated  that  this  is  the  ceiling  in 
the  original  bill,  and  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  is  not  bound  by  the 
ceiling.  Nevertheless,  I  point  out  to 
these  two  distinguished  Senators  that 
when  a  definite  figure  is  put  in  a  bill,  the 
Appropriations  Committee  is,  in  a  way, 
under  wraps,  and  the  history  has  been 
that  the  members  of  the  committee  are 
subjected  to  terrific  pressure  to  grant  the 
full  authorization  amount. 

No  one  by  the  greatest  stretch  of  the 
imagination  could  say  that  this  amend¬ 
ment  as  proposed  has  for  its  purpose  the 
killing  of  ECA.  I  personally  supported 
ECA;  I  am  for  it  today;  but  I  believe  the 
information  at  hand,  some  of  which  I 
quoted  earlier,  such  as  the  preliminary 
report  of  the  Eurpean  recovery  officials 
abroad,  in  which  they  point  out  the  dan¬ 
gers  and  the  trials  which  they  have  en¬ 
countered,  should  be  taken  into  consid¬ 
eration.  Before  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations  the  testimony  was  more 
of  one  kind,  presented  by  our  own  officials 
of  the  ECA  and  other  distinguished  indi¬ 
viduals  in  this  country,  but  I  think  the 
whole  thing  should  be  balanced,  and  I 
think  there  is  no  such  question  as  the 
Senator  from  Texas  indicates.  I  have 
not  any  thought  in  the  world  that  the 
Senate  is  going  to  appropriate  money  for 
the  coming  year  above  the  figure  fixed  in 
the  authorization  act,  but  I  believe  this 
amendment  would  give  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  greater  latitude  in 
action,  by  providing  a  general  authori¬ 
zation,  with  no  exact  figure  fixed.  I 
realize  that  ordinarily  some  dangers  are 
involved  in  a  general  authorization,  but 
in  this  .particular  instance  I  think  it 
would  give  the  committee  a  wider  lati¬ 
tude. 

I  may  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  that  the  present  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr  .McKellar],  is  a  very  able  and  dis¬ 
cerning  Senator,  and  I  believe  that  he 
and  the  other  members  of  the  committee 
of  both  political  parties  are  going  to  con¬ 
sider  with  a  great  deal  of  care  the  re¬ 
quests  before  the  appropriations  are 
made.  So  I  think  we  can  be  sure  that 
there  will  be  no  danger  that  the  appro¬ 
priations  will  go  over  the  authorization 
figure  fixed  in  the  bill,  which  I  am  at¬ 
tempting,  with  the  junior  Senator  from 
Washington,  to  amend. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Withers  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Hampshire  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  if  it  is  not 


true  that  the  countries  participating  in 
the  Marshall  plan  have  made  certain 
promises  or  agreements  that  they  will 
take  steps  looking  toward  either  eco¬ 
nomic  or  politcal  union  in  western 
Europe?  I  should  like  to  ask  him  fur¬ 
ther  if  he  believes  if  the  Senate  were  to 
take  today  the  action  he  is  asking  it  to 
take  it  would  have  a  very  salutary  effect 
in  abruptly  bringing  to  the  attention  of 
these  countries  the  fact  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  expect  them  to  do  something, 
and  do  it  soon,  to  carry  out  the  agree¬ 
ments  and  understandings  we  have  with 
them? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  think  it  would;  yes, 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I  al¬ 
ways  enjoy  speeches  made  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire,  and  I  always  en¬ 
joy  his  company.  With  respect  to  the 
matter  before  us,  the  Senate  must  first 
make  an  authorization,  which  means  it 
must  place  a  ceiling.  That  means  the 
Senate  can  appropriate  so  much  money, 
but  cannot  appropriate  a  dollar  more. 
The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  how¬ 
ever,  says  he  wants  to  remove  that  ceiling 
provision,  and  permit  the  Appropriations 
Committee  to  appropriate  all  it  wants 
to.  Under  the  present  system  the  Sen¬ 
ate  must  first  screen  the  proposal,  look 
it  over,  place  limitations  on  it,  and  then 
it  goes  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions.  The  Committee  on  Appropria- 
itons  has  the  freedom  to  cut  down  the 
amount,  to  cut  it  down  further  and  cut 
it  down  still  more  if  it  wants  to.  But  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  would 
say,  “Let  us  take  this  freedom  away  from 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  That 
committee  cannot  resist  the  pressure 
which  may  be  put  upon.it.” 

The  Senator  says  the  committee  will 
have  pressure  placed  upon  it  to  appro¬ 
priate  all  we  authorize,  so  he  says  “Do 
not  give  us,  the  Members  of  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee,  this  power,  but  give 
us  all  the  power."  That  is  what  the 
amendment  provides.  The  Senator 
would  have  the  committee  given  entire 
power.  Think  of  the  pressures  that  will 
be  placed  upon  the  Committee  on  Appro¬ 
priations,  which  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  says  cannot  resist  pressures, 
if  no  limitation  is  placed  upon  the  com¬ 
mittee,  if  no  ceiling  is  provided.  Will 
there  be  any  money  left  in  the  Treasury 
if  we  leave  open  such  a  gate  as  that?  Let 
us  make  the  authorization,  with  the  limi¬ 
tation  that  is  thereby  imposed,  and  if  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  desires  to 
make  a  cut  below  that  figure,  very  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  a  vote  on  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wash¬ 
ington  [Mr.  Cain]  on  behalf  of  himself 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Bridges],  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
*  the  roll. 

Mr.  BRICKER  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  junior  Senator  from  Wiscon¬ 
sin  [Mr.  McCarthy].  If  he  were  pres¬ 
ent  he  would  vote  “nay.”  If  I  were  at 
liberty  to  -vote  I  would  vote  “yea.” 
Therefore  I  refrain  from  voting. 


The  roll  call  was  concluded. 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Downey] 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Wagner]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The .  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gil¬ 
lette],  the  Senator  from  South  Caro¬ 
lina  [Mr.  Johnston],  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  are  absent 
on  public  business. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Graham]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Eastland]  and  the  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa  [Mr.  Thomas]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  announce  that  on  this  vote  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland]  is 
paired  with  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston].  If  present, 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  would  vote 
“nay,”  and  the  Senator  from  South  Car¬ 
olina  would  vote  “yea.” 

I  announce  further  that  if  present,  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Downey], 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gillette], 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Graham],-  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Thomas],  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Wagner]  would  vote  “nay” 
on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Smith],  who  is  absent  because  of  illness, 
is  paired  with  the  Senator  from  Wash¬ 
ington  [Mr.  Cain]  who  is  absent  by  leave 
of  the  Senate.  If  present  and  voting, 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Smith]  would  vote  “nay,”  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Washington  [Mr.  Cain]  would 
vote  “yea.” 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
McCarthy]  is  detained  on  official  busi¬ 
ness,  and  his  pair  has  been  previously 
announced  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Bricker]. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart]  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Reed]  are  unavoidably  detained. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  15, 


nays  67,  as  follows: 

Bridges 

YEAS— 15 

Jenner 

Taylor 

Butler 

Kem 

Watkins 

Byrd 

Langer 

Wherry 

Ecton 

Malone 

Williams 

Ellender 

Taft 

Young 

Aiken 

NAYS— 67 
Humphrey 

Morse 

Anderson. 

Hunt 

Mundt 

Baldwin 

Ives 

Murray 

Brewster 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Myers 

Chapman 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Neely 

Chavez  ' 

Kefauver 

O’Conor 

Connally 

Kerr 

O’Mahoney 

Cordon 

Kilgore 

Pepper 

Donnell 

Knowland 

Robertson 

Douglas 

Lodge 

Saltonstall 

Ferguson 

Long 

Schoeppel 

Flanders 

Lucas 

Smith,  Maine 

Frear 

McCarran 

Sparkman 

Fulbright 

McClellan 

Stennls 

George 

McFarland 

Thomas,  Utah 

Green 

McGrath 

Thye 

Gurney 

McKellar 

Tobey 

Hayden 

McMahon 

Tydings 

Hendrickson 

Magnuson 

Vandenberg 

Hickenlooper 

Martin 

Wiley 

Hill 

Maybank 

Withers 

Hoey 

Miller 

Holland 

Mlllikin 

NOT  VOTING— 

14 

Bricker 

Gillette 

Russell 

Cain 

Graham 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Capehart 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Downey 

McCarthy 

Wagner 

Eastland 

Reed 
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So  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cain 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Bridges  was  rejected. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  stated.  It  is  an  amend¬ 
ment  relative  to  participation  of  small 
business  in  the  ECA  appropriations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  1, 
line  7,  after  “Sec.  2”,  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  “(a)”,  and,  after  line  10,  to  insert 
the  following: 

(b)  Section  104  of  such  act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection, 
as  follows: 

“(g)  There  shall  be  in  the  Administration 
a  special  assistant  to  the  Administrator.  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  such  special  assistant 
to  formulate  methods  to  assist  American 
small  business  in  securing  equitable  partici¬ 
pation,  insofar  as  practicable,  in  the  furnish¬ 
ing  of  commodities  and  services  for  the  pro¬ 
curement  with  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  this  act. 

“Such  special  assistant  shall  receive  his  in¬ 
structions  from  the  Administrator  and  shall 
report  to  the  Administrator  quarterly  on  the 
performance  of  the  duties  assigned  to  him.” 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  has  considered  this  amend¬ 
ment,  and  we  have  no  objection,  pro¬ 
vided  it  does  not  provoke  debate. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  ac¬ 
cept  the  suggestion  from  the  distin¬ 
guished  chairman,  and  I  appreciate  the 
fact  that  he  has  seen  fit  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  did  not 
understand  the  condition  under  which 
the  acceptance  was  made. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  suggest  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  that  the  time  to 
trade  mules  is  when  one  has  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  trade. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Unless  they  are  afflicted 
with  spavin. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  amendment 
is  closely  related  to  my  amendment. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  It  is. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  should  like  to  make  a 
few  comments,  if  I  may,  on  my  amend¬ 
ment.  I  do  not  know  what  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
thinks  of  my  amendment,  but  I  should 
like  to  join  in  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  If  it  can  be  shown 
me  that  the  principle  of  my  amendment 
is  covered  by  his  amendment. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  very  much,  indeed,  to  have 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 
join  with  me  in  the  amendment.  Until 
a  few  moments  ago  I  did  not  know  that 
there  was  another  amendment  relating 
to  small  business.  I  had  not  read  all  the 
amendments. 

I  have  taken  this  amendment  up  with 
the  chairman  of  the  committee.  The 
amendment  is  not  all  I  would  like  to  have 
had  so  far  as  small  business  is  concerned. 
The  amendment,  which  has  been  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  chairman  of  the  commit¬ 
tee,  provides  for  an  assistant  to  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  whose  sole  purpose  it  will 
be  to  attempt  to  assist  small  business  in 
procuring  a  part  of  the  business  which 
ECA  does  in  this  country. 

It  also  provides  that  he  shall  make  a 
report  quarterly  to  the  Administrator. 
My  understanding  is  that  under  the  pres¬ 


ent  law  the  Administrator  makes  his  re¬ 
port  quarterly  to  the  President,  and  in 
turn  the  President  reports  to  the  Con¬ 
gress.  In  that  quarterly  report  no  doubt 
will  be  included  the  activities  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  in  his  efforts  to  obtain  busi¬ 
ness  for  small  business  in  competition 
with  big  business  in  the  procurement  of 
materials  and  the  transactions  connected 
therewith. 

There  is  a  long  list  of  amendments, 
and  we  cannot  always  be  present  in  the 
Chamber  because  of  committee  meet¬ 
ings,  but  several  days  ago  I  made  quite 
a  detailed  argument  in  favor  of  ‘the 
amendment.  It  is  the  result  of  the  re¬ 
search  which  has  been  conducted  in*  the 
Small  Business  Committee  relative  to 
procuring  contracts. 

Although  it  is  true  that  the  participat¬ 
ing  countries  to  a  large  degree  do  their 
own  purchasing  in  the  United  States, 
which  makes  it  all  the  more  difficult  to 
have  a  provision  of  the  sort  I  have  in 
mind  carried  out,  yet  I  believe  that  a 
special  assistant  assigned  to  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  will  be  most  helpful  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  assist  the  small-business  men  of 
this  country  to  get  some  of  the  procure¬ 
ments  to  which  they  are  entitled  under 
ECA. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  that  I  think  in  4  or  5  minutes 
I  can  cover  this  matter  in  conjunction 
with  the  Senator’s  amendment,  although 
I  believe  I  would  be  out  of  order  at  the 
present  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  would  be  out  of  order. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  would  not  object  to  having  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  express  his  ap¬ 
proval  or  disapproval  of  the  amendment 
in  the  short  period  of  time  he  has  sug¬ 
gested.  Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  he  may  reply  in  5  minutes,  to 
explain  the  amendment  and  also  to  state 
whether  it  covers  the  objects  of  his 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
sorry,  but  I  have  never  talked  under  a 
time  limitation  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  establish  a 
precedent  in  that  respect  this  afternoon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Wherry]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  A,  which  I  sub¬ 
mitted  some  time  ago,  and  which  is 
on  the  desk.  I  offer  it  at  this  time,  and 
ask  that  it  be  read.  It  deals  with  the 
termination  of  the  allocation  of  funds  to 
a  foreign  government  which  fails  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  orders  or  requests  of  the 
Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  At  the  proper 
place  in  the  bill  it  is  proposed  to  insert 
the  following: 

No  funds  authorized  for  the  purpose  of  this 
act  shall  be  allocated  to  or  expended  for  any 


foreign  government  which  fails  to  comply 
with  the  orders  or  requests  of  the  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations  until  such 
times  as  the  Administrator  is  advised,  in 
writing,  by  the  President  of  the  Security 
Council  that  such  compliance  has  been 
effected.  - 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
now  offer  a  substitute  for  that  amend¬ 
ment,  and  I  wish  to  explain  briefly  the 
occasion  for  it.  Perhaps  it  will  be  in 
order  now  to  send  the  proposed  substitute 
to  the  desk  and  have  it  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
substitute  for  the  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  At  the  end  of 
the  bill  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the  fol¬ 
lowing  new  section: 

Sec.  113.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
118  of  such  act  is  amended  by  inserting  be¬ 
fore  the  period  at  the  end  thereof:  “or  (3) 
the  provision  of  .  such  assistance  would  be 
inconsistent  with  the  obligations  of  the 
United  States  under  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  to  refrain  from  giving  as¬ 
sistance  to  any  state  against  which  the 
United  Nations  is  taking  preventative  or 
enforcement  action.” 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  this 
substitute  is  a  result  of  very  considerable 
discussion  of  this  matter  by  all  con¬ 
cerned.  As  I  understand,  the  substitute 
is  acceptable  in  this  form  to  the  members 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee — 
of  course,  they  will  state  their  own  posi¬ 
tion — and  to  many  other  Senators  who 
have  been  concerned. 

I  should  not  want  the  substitute  to  be 
regarded  as  one  which  would  completely, 
accomplish  the  ends  originally  proposed 
to  be  accomplished  by  the  amendment 
which  I  submitted  in  cooperation  with 
several  other  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  as  a  result  of  discussions  with  many 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  the  amendment  originally 
offered  would  definitely  have  cut  off  the 
aid  now  being  extended  and  aid  now  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  extended  to  the  Netherlands 
Government,  so  long  as  they  fail  to 
comply  with  the  orders  or  directives  of 
the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Under  the  proposed  substitute,  that 
matter  would  be  subject  to  the  action 
hereafter  of  the  Security  Council  in  tak¬ 
ing  so-called  preventative  or  enforce¬ 
ment  action,  which  is  the  technical  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions;  and  the  substitute  is  perhaps,  from 
a  purely  technical  standpoint,  more  de¬ 
sirable  on  that  account. 

The  substitute  amendment  would  fit  in 
to  the  original  ECA  Act,  known  as  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1948,  at  page 
20,  in  section  118,  where  there  are  pro¬ 
visions  regarding  the  termination  of 
assistance.  That  act  says,  in  section  118, 
to  which  this  substitute  would  be  an 
amendment: 

TERMINATION  OF  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  118.  The  Administrator,  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  form  and  measure  of  assistance  pro¬ 
vided  Under  this  title  to  any  particiapting 
country,  shall  take  into  account  the  extent  to 
which  such  country  is  complying  with  its 
undertakings  embodied  in  its  pledges  to 
other  participating  countries  and  in  its 
agreement  concluded  with  the  United  States 
under  section  115.  The  Administrator  shall 
terminate  the  provision  of  assistance  under 
this  title  to  any  particpiating  country  when- 
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ever  he  determines  that  (1)  such  country 
is  not  adhering  to  its  agreement  concluded 
under  section  115,  or  is  diverting  from  the 
purposes  of  this  title  assistance  provided 
hereunder,  and  that  in  the  circumstances 
remedial  action  other  than  termination  will 
not  more  effectively  promote  the  purposes 
of  this  title;  or  (2)  because  of  changed  con¬ 
ditions,  assistance  is  no  longer  consistent 
with  the  national  interest  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  I  may  say  that  is  of 
course  a  very  broad  limitation.  The  sub¬ 
stitute  however  would  add  a  third  sec¬ 
tion,  known  as  “(3),”  which  would  pro¬ 
vide  that  aid  shall  be  terminated  if  “the 
provision  of  such  assistance  would  be 
inconsistent  with  the  obligations  of  the 
United  States  under  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  to  refrain  from  giving 
assistance  to  any  state  against  which 
the  United  Nations  is  taking  preventative 
or  enforcement  action.” 

Of  course,  that  would  further  tie  in 
the  European  relief  program  with  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  which  is 
altogether  a  desirable  objective. 

However,  the  substitute  would  not  alto¬ 
gether  result  in  the  immediate  termina¬ 
tion  of  aid,  inasmuch  as  technically  I 
believe  the  Security  Council  has  not  yet 
taken  what  may  be  termed  enforcement 
action;  and  it  is  understood  that  the 
taking  of  enforcement  action  would  be 
subject  to  the  veto  of  the  five  major 
members  of  the  United  Nations  Council, 
and  that  such  veto  might  be  interposed 
not  only  by  the  nation  which  frequently 
has  interposed  vetoes  thus  far — the  So¬ 
viet  Union,  which  is  the  nation  which 
has  most  consistently  used  the  veto — but 
also  by  one  or  another  of  the  other  major 
powers  which,  because  they  have  colonial 
interests,  have  interests  somewhat  paral¬ 
lel  with  those  of  the  Dutch  in  Indonesia. 
In  fact,  the  French  already  have  inter¬ 
posed  one  veto,  and  it  might  be  that 
China,  which  has  Asiatic  interests  pecu¬ 
liar  to  itself,  might  also  be  inclined  to 
interpose  a  veto.  I  say  this  in  justice  to 
those  who  have  been  most  desirous  of 
immediately  terminating  aid  in  such 
cases,  so  that  we  may  act  with  the  full 
knowledge  of  the  consequences. 

Nor  am  I  impressed  with  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that  the  action  we  had  proposed 
would  be  unilateral  action,  inasmuch  as 
it  seems  to  me  that  not  only  the  action 
we  here  propose  may  come  under  that 
classification,  since  in  certain  instances 
it  would  result  in  the  termination  of  aid 
by  unilateral  action  by  the  United  States 
in  determining  that  the  continuation  of 
such  aid  was  not  in  our  interest,  but  we 
also  have  a  precedent  for  this  in  the  two 
clauses  which  I  already  have  read,  which 
are  parts  of  the  European  Cooperation 
Act,  and  which  provide  for  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  aid  under  certain  circumstances. 
I  am  also  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
we  have  taken  unilateral  action  already 
in  cutting  off  aid  in  the  amount  of  $15,- 
000,000  to  Dutch  Indonesia  because  of  the 
conditions  which  prevail. 

Certainly  we  have  taken  unilateral  ac¬ 
tion  independently  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  in  respect  to  our  original  action  in 
Greece  and  Turkey.  We  were  also  more 
or  less  involved  in  unilateral  action  in 
Palestine.  I  think  we  must  consider  the 
entire  Marshall  plan  as  unilateral,  in  a 


sense,  in  that  it  is  a  plan  proposed  by 
us  without  regard  to  the  necessary  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  United  Nations. 

However,  having  said  all  that,  I  my¬ 
self  still  have  reached  the  conclusion — 
and  I  trust  that  it  is  shared  by  many 
others  who  are  associated  in  advocating 
this  solution — that  after  taking  all  the 
factors  into  account,  the  cause  which  we 
have  commonly  in  mind  will  best  be  ad¬ 
vanced  by  accepting  the  compromise  so¬ 
lution  which  has  been  proposed.  It  is 
for  that  reason  that  I  am  offering  this 
amendment  as  a  substitute. 

A  part  of  the  considerations  which  led 
me  to  that  view  was  the  fact  that  it 
seeiSied  likely  that  the  amendment  in 
this  form  Would  have  the  almost  com¬ 
plete  support  of  the  Senate;  and  I  think 
that  unanimous  or  almost  unanimous  ac¬ 
tion  of  that  character  would  exercise  a 
most  beneficial  influence  not  only  on 
this  situation  but  on  others  which  might 
arise. 

Moreover,  I  think  the  fact  that  those 
with  whom  this  matter  was  discussed, 
representing  the  point  of  view  of  those 
primarily  responsible  for  the  program, 
were  ready  to  accept  the  proposition,  the 
defeat  of  the  amendment  which  had 
been  originally  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Maine  would  have  very  unfortu¬ 
nate  consequences,  in  seeming  to  give  a 
green  light  in  many  cases,  with  which, 
so  far  as  I  know,  no  Member  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  is  in  accord,  with  respect  to  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  Dutch  in  Indonesia. 

Finally,  I  was  influenced  also  by  the 
fact  that  many  of  those  who  share  a 
very  great  concern  as  to  the  unfortunate 
consequences  of  the  Dutch  action  in  In¬ 
donesia,  if  it  shall  go  unrebuked  and  un¬ 
corrected  by  the  continuing  inaction  of 
the  Security  Council,  would  feel  very* 
strongly,  to  put  it  no  more  bluntly,  that 
The  Netherlands  Government,  if  they 
still  continue  in  violation,  will  present  a 
major  hurdle  to  the  Senate  and  to  the 
country  in  their  subscribing  to  the  so- 
called  Atlantic  Pact,  when,  as,  and  if 
that  comes  before  the  Senate  for  ratifi¬ 
cation.  That  consideration,  hanging 
perhaps  as  a  sword  of  Damocles  over  the 
situation,  it  seems  to  me  should  exercise 
a  very  persuasive  influence.  At  least 
that  was  the  feeling  of  many  of  those  in 
the  Senate  who  are  earnestly  interested 
in  giving  major  support  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  prestige  and  influence  of 
the  United  Nations  and  its'  Security 
Council.  I  pointed  this  out  in  my  origi¬ 
nal  discussion  of  the  question  when  I 
read  the  language  of  the  Atlantic  Pact, 
which  says  very  bluntly,  in  so  many 
words — and  I  quote  from  article  I  of  the 
pact: 

The  parties  undertake,  as  set  forth  in  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  to  settle  any 
international  disputes  in  which  they  may  be 
involved  by  peaceful  means  in  such  a  manner 
that  international  peace  and  security,  and 
justice,  are  not  endangered,  and  to  refrain 
in  their  international  relations  from  the 
threat  or  use  of  force  in  any  manner  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  United 
Nations. 

I  quite  realize  that  the  Dutch  Govern¬ 
ment  do  not  consider  this  a  matter  of 
international  peace  and  security  or  an 
international  dispute,  so  that  they  jus¬ 
tify  their  action  in  the  situation  by  tak¬ 


ing  it  from  under  the  operation  of  this 
clause.  However,  I  think  it  is  the  feeling 
of  very  many  others  thatthe  interest  and 
concern  which  the  Security  Council  of 
the  United  Nations,  as  they  feel,  prop¬ 
erly  have  manifested  in  this  matter,  jus¬ 
tifies  the  differentiation  of  this  situation 
from  one  that  does  not  come  within  the 
purview  of  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations.  Certainly,  the  action  of 
the  Security  Council  in  going  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  they  have  in  their  Committee  of 
Good  Offices  is  a  rather  persuasive  argu¬ 
ment  that  those  members  at  least  feel 
in  their  unanimous  action  that  this  does 
come  within  their  purview,  and  the  fail¬ 
ure  to  reach  a  solution  of  the  Indonesian 
dispute  while  we  are  still  considering  the 
matter  of  appropriations  and  while  we 
shall  in  all  likelihood  be  considering  the 
Atlantic  Pact,  is  something  which  I  as¬ 
sume  every  Member  of  the  Senate  and 
everyone  in  the  country  interested  will 
necessarily  and  properly  take  into  some 
account.  It  seems  to  me  inevitable  that 
this  will  exercise  a  very  persuasive  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  members  of  the  Dutch  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  take  some  action  calculated 
to  achieve  a  settlement. 

I  have  read  with  profound  interest  the 
very  extended  statement  of  the  new 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Graham].  It  is  unfortunate  that  he  is 
not  able  to  be  present  and  participate, 
because  of  his  illness.  But  his  discussion 
of  this  matter  in  the  67-page  statement 
that  yesterday  was.  inserted  in  the 
Record,  I  can  command  very  cordially  to 
every  Member  of  the  Senate,  because  of 
the  somewhat  unique  relationship  he  has 
occupied  as  chairman,  the  supposedly 
neutral  chairman,  of  the  original  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Good  Offices  in  the  matter  of 
the  Indonesians,  when  he  went  to  Indo¬ 
nesia  and  spent  a  very  considerable  time 
in  studying  this  problem.  It  is  certainly 
to  be  noted  that  the  conclusions  of  that 
committee  and  of  the  subsequent  com¬ 
mittees  and  of  the  Security  Council  have 
so  far  as  I  know,  been  unanimous.  As 
members  of  the  committee  on  Indonesia, 
a  citizen  of  Australia  was  named  by  In¬ 
donesia,  a  citizen  of  Belgium  was  named 
by  the  Netherlands,  and  the  two  joined 
in  the  nomination  of  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  as  the  third  member  of 
the  committee.  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Graham]  was  selected  as 
the  chairman  by  those  two  countries, 
Australia  and  Belgium. 

This  means  that  we  have  a  very  serious 
question  presented  in  dealing  with  a 
country  which  thus  far  in  3  months, 
since  the  attack  in  December,  has  ap¬ 
parently  not  found  it  expedient  to  comply 
with  the  orders  and  directives  of  the 
Security  Council,  and  if  this  sort  of  thing 
should  be  permitted  to  continue  I  think 
everyone  concerned  with  the  United  Na-' 
tions  can  recognize  the  extent  to  which  it 
would  be  calculated  to  undermine  the 
prestige  and  the  authority  of  the  United 
Nations  and  its  Security  Council.  That 
was  the  objective  which  I  think  almost 
everyone  here  had  in  mind  in  considering 
the  matter,  and  it  is  because,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Senator  from  Maine, 
that  objective  will  be  advanced  by  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  substitute,  that  I  have 
been  moved  to  offer  it  as  a  substitute  here 
today.  Many  Senators  undoubtedly  will 
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not  find  time  to  read  the  very  extended 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina.  For  that  reason,  I  shall  take 
the  liberty  of  reading  one  or  two  of  the 
passages  which  seem  to  me  to  have  a  very 
important  bearing  on  our  action  in  this 
matter. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question  before  he 
does  that? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  was  called  out  of  the 
Chamber  for  a  few  moments  and  I  am 
curious  how  this  compromise  differs 
from  the  original  amendment. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  In  the  original 
amendment  I  proposed  the  aid  to  the 
Netherlands  would  have  been  immedi¬ 
ately  cut  off,  because  I  think  it  is  agreed 
they  have  refused  to  comply  with  an 
order  or  directive  of  the  Security  Council. 
Under  the  substitute,  that  will  not  hap¬ 
pen  until  the  Security  Council  has  taken 
so-called  preventive  or  enforcement  ac¬ 
tion,  and  that  would  be  subject  to  the 
veto  of  any  one  of  the  major  powers 
which  might  in  all  likelihood  be  inter- 
posed. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Maine. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  in  his  opening  state¬ 
ment,  says: 

The  violation  of  the  Renville  agreement — 

That  was  the  secorfd  of  the  two  agree¬ 
ments  arrived  at  in  this  situation,  and  it 
was  executed  on  a  United  States  warship 
which  was  at  that  time  in  the  Dutch  East 
Indies — 

The  violation  of  the  Renville  agreement  by 
the  Government  of  the  Netherlands,  the  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  still  standing  cease-fire  order 
passed  by  the  Security  Council  on  August  1, 
1947,  the  disregard  of  the  functions  of  the 
United  Nations  Committee  of  Good  Offices, 
the  renunciation  of  the  procedures  of  peace 
for  a  recourse  to  force  of  arms  and  continuing 
defiance  this  winter  of  two  separate  orders  of 
the  Security  Council,  constitute  a  challenge 
to  the  United  Nations  of  grave  import  for  the 
whole  world. 

That  is  the  opening  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  and  the 
Senator  from  Maine  would  completely 
associate  himself  with  that  language, 
which,  it  seems  to  me,  is  well  warranted 
under  the  circumstances  as  they  exist. 

He  goes  on  further  to  say: 

Justice,  freedom,  and  peace  in  Indonesia 
are  a  continuing  responsibility  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  the  United  Nations.  To  shirk  this 
obligation  is  to  renounce  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  the  moral  foundations 
upon  which  the  United  Nations  must  stand 
to  survive  as  an  effective  force  for  peace  in 
the  world. 

That  is  found  on  page  15  of  his  state¬ 
ment.  Again,  I  think  that  is  not  an  over¬ 
statement  of  the  problem  with  which  we 
are  faced.  He  goes  on,  on  page  42,  to 
outline  how  it  happens  that,  while  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Dutch  before  the  war 
was  still  recognized,  they  had  dealt  with 
the  Republic  of  Indonesia  as  a  de  facto 
government.  It  does  remove  them  some¬ 
what  from  the  status  of  a  merely  colonial 
possession.  It  is  in  that  de  facto  status 
that  apparently  the  United  Nations  has 
dealt  with  it  as  a  de  facto  national  prob¬ 
lem.  I  have  not  heard  that  particular 
phraseology  before,  but  it  seemed  to  me 


it  must  be  on  such  a  theory  that  the  Se¬ 
curity  Council  justified  its  approach  in 
dealing  with  the  problem. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  goes 
on  further  to  show  the  extent  to  which 
not  only  the  United  Nations  and  the 
Security  Council,  but  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  itself,  recognized  the  Republic 
of  Indonesia  as  the  de  facto  authority, 
since  the  Dutch  had  not  been  able  at 
that  time  to  restore  their  authority  in 
the  islands. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  then 
goes  on  to  state  that  the  activities  of  the 
Dutch  in  taking  police  action,  both  in 
1947  and  in  December  1948,  presented  a 
very  clear  challenge  to  the  entire  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  United  Nations  and  the 
activities  which  had  to  be  assumed.  Near 
the  close  of  his  statement,  on  page  59,  he 
goes  on  to  discuss  the  action  of  the  Dutch 
in,  as  he  terms  it,  clearly  violating  both 
the  Linggadjati  agreement  and  the  Ren¬ 
ville  agreement  in  the  very  peremptory 
action  which  they  took  in  serving  ulti¬ 
matums  and  going  forward  without  any 
real  opportunity  for  any  of  the  author¬ 
ities  concerned  in  the  Indonesian  Repub¬ 
lic  or  in  the  Good  Offices  Committee  of 
the  United  Nations  of  the  Security  Coun¬ 
cil  to  observe  what  was  going  on  or  to 
arrange  for  some  possibly  amicable  ad¬ 
justment.  He  makes  clear,  also,  the  very 
effective  way  in  which  the  Indonesian 
Republic  authorities  had  disposed  of  a 
Communist  uprising  in  the  past  year,  dis¬ 
posing  of  the  argument  that  there  might 
be  some  measure  of  sympathy  for  com¬ 
munism  in  their  activities  in  Indonesia. 
On  page  65,  in  his  closing  paragraph,  he 
says: 

In  case  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands 
and  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  fail  to  fulfill 
the  hopeful  promises  within  a  reasonable 
time,  it  is  the  sense  of  a  large  body  in  the 
United  States  Senate  that  the  Security.  Coun¬ 
cil  should  so  report  to  the  world,  and  that 
the  American  representative  should,  along 
with  his  colleagues  in  the  Security  Council, 
take  the  lead  for  the  adoption  of  enforcement 
procedures. 

That  statement,  Mr.  President,  by  a 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  in  view 
of  his  past  association  with  the  subject, 
in  view  of  his  recognized  profound  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  aspirations  of  the  people 
of  Indonesia  to  establish  their  republic, 
will  carry  considerable  weight,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  he  is  well  warranted  in  his  sugges¬ 
tion  that  it  is  the  sense  of  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  Senators  that  we  should  be  enti¬ 
tled  to  expect  compliance  in  the  very 
near  future  by  the  Netherlands  Govern¬ 
ment  and  by  the  Indonesian  Republic  if 
there  is  any  question  regarding  their  co¬ 
operation  with  the  solutions  which  have 
been  proposed. 

The  Senator  concludes  as  follows' 

If  any  colonial  power.  In  the  face  of  the 
"moral  opinion  of  the  world,  should  veto  the 
resolution  for  enforcement  procedures,  then, 
both  the  nation  which  defies  and  the  nation 
which  vetoes  should  be  brought  to  the  moral 
judgment  bar  of  that  great  forum  of  world 
opinion,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations.  If  it  should  develop  that  the 
present  fair  words  should  become  a  cover  for 
more  delay,  rejection,  and  defiance,  and  if 
the  United  Nations  fails  after  the  exhaustion 
of  its  procedures  to  secure  compliance,  we  be¬ 
lieve  the  Administrator  of  the  ECA  would  be 
in  moral  position  to  use  his  executive  power 
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with  regard  to  ECA  funds  in  a  way  made  ap¬ 
propriate  by  such  failures. 

He  goes  on  to  commend  the  activity 
of  those  who  have  brought  this  to  atten¬ 
tion,  stating  that  the  Senator  from  Maine 
has  performed  a  public  service  in  bring¬ 
ing  the  Indonesian  question  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate:  and  then  he  say s: 

I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  his  position  but 
do  not  consider  this  the  proper  time  for  his 
amendment.  It  now  appears,  on  the  as¬ 
surances  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  that  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  two  governments  are  to 
resume  negotiations  at  an  early  date. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  it  seemed  to 
me  we  might  be  warranted,  in  spite  of 
the  tragic  record  of  the  past  2  years  in 
the  repeated  failure  to  observe  the  terms 
of  the  agreements  referred  to,  in  further 
extending  the  time  to  observe  the  good 
faith  with  which  the  governments  con¬ 
cerned  shall  accept  the  guidance  of  the 
Security  Council  in  trying  to  work  out 
this  affair,  not  only  because  of  its  sig¬ 
nificance  to  the  peoples  immediately  in¬ 
volved,  but  because  of  the  possible  pro¬ 
found  impact  it  might  have  upon  the 
future  development  of  the  pfestige  and 
authority  of  the  United  Nations. 

I  trust  I  am  not  over-emphasizing  the 
suggestion  that  the  tragic  experience  of 
Ethiopia  and  Manchuria  in  the  League  of 
Nations  laid  a  foundation  for  what  later 
developed  into  the  loss  of  authority  of 
the  League.  It  is  the  earnest  hope  of 
many  persons  that  no  similar  failures  on 
the  part  of  the  United  Nations  shall  con¬ 
tribute  to  undermine  the  very  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  structure  to  which  the 
thought  of  mankind  has  been  so  earnestly 
devoted. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  the  substitute  amendment,  with  the 
high  hope  that  within  the  next  few  weeks 
we  shall  see  a  solution  of  this  problem. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Inasmuch  as  the 
able  Senator  from  Maine  and  I  are  now 
in  complete  agreement  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject — and  in  this  connection  I  am  speak¬ 
ing  for  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions — I  am  sure  it  is  needless  for  me  to 
add  anything  except  very  briefly  to  com¬ 
plete  the  record.  But  before  I  do  so,  I 
want  to  contribute  my  own  personal  tes¬ 
timony  in  complete  agreement  with  those 
who  complain  about  the  activities  and 
procedures  of  the  Dutch  Government, 
not  only  in  Indonesia,  but  also  particu¬ 
larly  before  the  United  Nations,  and 
especially  in  connection  with  the  Ren¬ 
ville  agreement.  I  think  the  protests 
made  upon  the  floor  are  already  having 
their  effect.  I  share  the  hope  of  the 
Senator  from  Maine  that  the  negotia¬ 
tions  which  are  now  to  proceed  at  The 
Hague  will  produce  an  effective  and 
highly  salutary  result  in  the  very  near 
future.  I  am  very  sure  that  the  well- 
nigh  unanimous  action  of  the  Senate — 
I  hope  it  will  be  that — in  here  registering 
this  very  definite  opinion  on  the  subject 
is  calculated  to  be  of  immense  and  highly 
timely  importance  in  connection  with 
the  result. 

Mr.  President,  the  thing  I  want  simply 
to  indicate  for  the  Record  is  why  it 
seemed  so  necessary  to  some  of  us  that 
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the  language  as  originally  contained  in 
the  amendment  submitted  by  the  able 
Senator  from  Maine  had  to  be  changed  in 
order  to  be  acceptable.  As  the  original 
amendment  was  written  the  Senator 
from  Maine  proposed  to  invoke  what 
would  essentially  be  American  unilateral 
sanctions,  although  I  am  not  arguing 
that  phase  of  the  matter  at  the  moment, 
whenever  any  foreign  government  ‘‘fails 
to  comply  with  the  orders  or  requests  of 
the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions.”  In  other  words,  the  language 
in  the  original  amendment  was  under¬ 
taking  to  gear  our  direction,  in  respect  to 
ECA  funds,  to  the  sanctions  section  of 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  difficulty  which  arose  was  that 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  looks 
upon  “orders  or  requests  of  the  Security 
Council”  in  the  first  instance  as  being 
merely  the  joining  of  an  issue,  or  the 
creation  of  an  issue,  rather  than  the 
adjudication  of  an  issue,  and  the  Charter 
is  very  clear  about  it  throughout  chapter 
6,  which  provides  the  methods  which 
shall  be  followed  when  such  an  issue  is 
joined.  They  are  all  pacific  methods  of 
settlement. 

When,  however,  we  come  to  article  41 
of  chapter  7,  we  finally  reach  the  point 
where  the  question  of  adjudicating  and 
enforcing  the  order  or  request  com¬ 
mences  to  arise.  I  quote  article  41 : 

The  Security  Council  may  decide  what 
measures  not  involving  the  use  of  armed 
force  are  to  be  employed  to  give  effect  to 
its  decisions,  and  it  may  call  upon  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  United  Nations  to  apply  such 
measures. 

Then  a  number  of  the  measures  are 
set  out  serially. 

Since  the  pending  amendment,  while 
intended  primarily  for  the  Indonesian 
situation,  nevertheless,  is  written  in  gen¬ 
eral  language  so  that  it  would  have  to 
apply  to  any  similar  question  which 
might  arise,  it  seemed  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  that  it 
was  necessary  to  write  it  very  definitely 
within  the  terms  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  itself. 

In  connection  with  the  statement 
made  yesterday  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Graham],  to  which 
the  Senator  from  Maine  has  referred,  I 
think  it  is  particularly  interesting  to 
know  that,  in  addition  to  the  other  quota¬ 
tion,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  who  is  such  a  profound 
authority  on  this  subject,  himself  said, 
speaking  of  the  substitute  language: 

We  thus,  as  far  as  possible,  keep  our  pro¬ 
cedures  within  the  framework  of  the  United 
Nations  In  the  exact  language  of  the  Char¬ 
ter.  This  amendment  will  serve  to  support 
and  strengthen  the  United  Nations  In  its 
heavy  responsibility  in  dealing  with  the 
complex  Indonesian  question. 

I  lay  great  stress  upon  that  opinion 
from  the  able  Senator  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  The  moment  he  arrived  in  the 
Senate,  the  day  he  was  sworn  in,  I  has¬ 
tened  to  discuss  this  whole  question  with 
him,  and  not  only  was  profoundly  im¬ 
pressed  by  his  grasp  of  it,  but  also  by 
his  willingness  to  discuss  the  proposed 
amendment  in  realistic  terms,  and  I 
found  him  most  cooperative. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  is  about 
all  I  need  say.  I  have  made  it  plain 


why  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  found  it  impossible  to  agree 
with  the  original  language,  and  why  it 
has  no  objection,  so  far  as  I  know,  io 
the  substitute  language.  I  think  the 
substitute  language  accomplishes  every¬ 
thing  which  can  be  accomplished,  and  I 
am  very  hopeful  that  if  it  may  have  the 
heavy  and  preponderant  endorsement  of 
the  membership  of  the  Senate  it  may  in¬ 
voke  a  moral  authority,  even  before  it 
may  ever  invoke  any  physical  authority. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  It  seems  to  me  very 
useful  that  we  in  this  body  give  increas¬ 
ing  attention  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Charter,  and  with  that  in  mind,  so  that 
we  may  determine  exactly  how  we  are 
proceeding,  I  have  been  quite  interested 
to  note  the  language  of  articles  38  and 
40,  and  I  should  be  interested  to  know 
whether  or  not  the  Senator  from  Michi¬ 
gan,  who  certainly  is  recognized  as  an 
authority — I  think  this  Charter  is  al¬ 
most  his  Bible — believes  that  the  action 
of  the  Security  Council  up  to  the  present 
time  comes  under  article  38,  where  the 
Security  Council,  it  is  provided,  “may 
make  recommendations  to  the  parties 
with  a  view  to  a  pacific  settlement  to  the 
dispute,”  or  under  article  40,  under  which 
it  is  provided  that  they  may  “call  upon 
the  parties  concerned  to  comply  with 
such  provisional  measures  as  it  deems 
necessary  or  desirable.  Such  provi¬ 
sional  measures  shall  be  without  prej¬ 
udice  to  the  rights,  claims,  or  position  of 
the  parties  concerned.  The  Security 
Council  shall  duly  take  account  of  fail¬ 
ure  to  comply  with  such  provisional 
measures.”  Does  the  Senator  know  un¬ 
der  which  article  the  Security  Council 
considers  its  present  action  comes? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  am  afraid  I 
cannot  be  that  specific  in  my  identifica¬ 
tion  to  the  Senator,  but  I  think  their  ac¬ 
tion  starts  under  chapter  6,  generally. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Yes. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  And  I  think  it 
proceeds  progressively,  just  as  chapter  6 
proceeds  progressively  to  an  ultimate 
result. 

Then,  when  we  reach  article  37,  we  find 
this  provision: 

2.  If  the  Security  Council  deems  that  the 
continuance  of  the  dispute  is  in  fact  likely 
to  endanger  the  maintenance  of  interna¬ 
tional  peace  and  security,  It  shall  decide 
whether  to  take  action  under  article  36  or 
to  recommend  such  terms  of  settlement  as 
it  may  consider  appropriate. 

We  are  finally  approaching  the  focus. 
Then  chapter  38  provides: 

Without  prejudice  to  the  provisions  of 
article  33  to  37,  the  Security  Council  may, 
If  all  parties  to  any  dispute  so  request,  make 
recommendations. 

We  are  in  a  constant  progression  to¬ 
ward  a  net  result,  and  when  we  finally 
come  down  to  article  40,  which,  it  seems 
to  the  Senator  from  Michigan,  is  just 
about  the  point  where  the  Indonesian 
dispute  now  rests,  we  find  ourselves  con¬ 
fronting  this  language,  which  I  shall 
read  gain: 

In  order  to  prevent  an  aggravation  of  the 
situation,  the  Security  CouncU  may,  before 
making  the  recommendations  or  deciding 


upon  the  measures  provided  for  in  article 
39— 

And  those  are  the  actions  starting  to 
look  in  the  direction  of  sanctions — 
call  upon  the  parties  concerned  to  comply 
with  such  provisional  measures  as  it  deems 
necessary  or  desirable.  Such  provisional 
measures  shall  be  without  prejudice  to  the 
rights,  claims,  or  position  of  the  parties  con¬ 
cerned.  The  Security  Council  shall  duly  take 
account  of  failure  to  comply  with  such  pro¬ 
visional  measures. 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  just  about 
the  point  where  we  are  at  the  present 
time  in  connection  with  the  Indonesian 
dispute. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  The  Senator  will 
recognize  that  that  is  somewhat  of  a 
problem.  Would  he  say  that  we  may  be 
clear  that  they  have  not  yet  proceeded 
into  article  41? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  That  article  41 
would  be  the  point  where  they  take  pre¬ 
ventive  or  enforcement  measures? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Whether  they  are 
acting  with  a  provisional  measure  or 
whether  they  are  actually  recommending 
a  settlement,  they  have  not  yet  moved  to 
implement  that  by  preventive  or  enforce¬ 
ment  action,  as  contemplated  in  article 
41? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  If  they  should 
move  into  article  41,  am  I  clear  that  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  feels  that  at  that 
point  they  would  come  within  the  pur-- 
view  of  the  substitute  amendment  which 
is  here  proposed? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  That  is  the 
viewpoint  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  natu¬ 
rally  have  followed  with  acute  interest, 
as  all  who  will  read  these  utterances  will, 
the  significant  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan.  I  am  sure  there  is  no 
Member  of  this  body  who  has  a  greater 
fidelity  to  the  United  Nations  and  is  more 
concerned  that  it  succeed,  than  is  the 
Senator  from  Michigan,  who  had  a  large 
part  in  its  establishment.  Am  I  cor¬ 
rect  in  that  assumption? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  The  Senator  is 
correct  in  his  assumption  of  the  interest 
of  the  Senator  from  Michigan.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  is  unable  to  un¬ 
derwrite  the  statement  as  to  the  extent 
of  his  activity  in  starting  the  institu¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  think  if  the  Senator 
cares  to  make  any  general  statement  as 
to  his  feeling  with  respect  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  member  States  to  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Charter  in  good  faith  trying  to 
carry  out  the  orders  of  the  Security 
Council  and  observing  the  requirements 
of  that  agency,  naturally  they  would  be 
listened  to  with  great  interest,  not  only 
by  his  colleagues  but  by  people  every¬ 
where  who  feel  that  there  is  a  covenant 
on  the  part  of  member  states  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  decisions  of  the  Security 
Council. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President,  I 
do  not  know  whether  under  the  existing 
method  of  interpreting  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  I  am  entitled  to  respond  to  the 
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Senator,  but  until  I  am  stopped  I  shall 
at  least  make  this  brief  reply. 

Of  course,  I  totally  agree  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Florida  that  whatever  obliga¬ 
tions  a  member  nation  assumes,  the 
member  nation  should -scrupulously  un¬ 
dertake  to  live  up  to  any  such  obligations, 
and  I  think  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  setting  and  will  continue 
to  set  an  exemplary  point  of  procedure  in 
that  regard. 

But  I  think  the  Senator  from  Florida 
must  also  recognize  the  fact  that  mere 
issuance  of  a  request  by  the  Security 
Council  or  the  issuance  of  a  preliminary 
order  by  the  Security  Council  is  not  the 
adjudication  of  an  issue,  and  does  not 
necessarily  create  the  kind  of  an  obliga¬ 
tion  which  I  think  the  Senator  is  now 
undertaking  to  discuss.  When  that  fi¬ 
nally  adjudicated  obligation  arises  it  is 
at  that  point  where  I  shall  cordially  join 
the  Senator  from  Florida  in  his  position. 
Up  to  that  point  I  think  member  nations 
have  a  right  to  exhaust  whatever  rights 
accrue  to  them  before  the  issue  is  adjudi¬ 
cated. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  am  correct,  am  I  not, 
in  assuming  that  the  Senator  agrees  that 
there  is  a  deep-rooted  sentiment  in  the 
Congress  and  in  the  country  that  this 
conflict  between  the  Netherlands  and  In¬ 
donesia  should  be  amicably  resolved  in 
the  way  that  may  be  established  and 
suggested,  if  necessary,  by  the  United 
Nations  Organization?  * 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  The  Senator 
from  Michigan  made  that-  categorical 
statement  when  he  began  his  brief  state¬ 
ment  a  few  moments  ago. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yifeld. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  It  would  be  very 
interesting  to  know  whether  the  Senator 
from  Florida  and  the  Senator  from  Mich¬ 
igan  would  consider  that  the  action  of 
the  Security  Council  heretofore  in  any 
instance  constitutes  a  decision.  I  do  not 
want  to  mislead.  That  is  the  technical 
language  of  article  25  to  which  I  have  at¬ 
tached  considerable  importance.  I  read 
the  paragraph: 

Art.  25.  The  members  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  agree  to  accept  and  carry  out  the  deci¬ 
sions  of  the  Security  Council  In  accordance 
with  the  present  Charter. 

I  have  been  quite  interested  to  know, 
leaving  out  the  words  “order”  or  “re¬ 
quest”  or  “direction”  or  “enforcing  ac¬ 
tion,”  whether  heretofore^we  have  had  a 
decision  of  the  Security  Council. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  am  unable  to 
Identify  specifically,  I  will  say  in  answer 
to  the  Senator’s  question.  I  think  we 
have  had  decisions.  In  fact,  I  know  we 
have  had  decisions.  But  I  do  not  recall 
them  in  detail  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  The  Senator  means 
in  regard  to  the  Dutch  situation. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  No;  in  general. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  But  I  mean  regard¬ 
ing  the  Indonesian  situation. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  No;  I  think  not. 
We  have  not  had  the  use  of  the  word 
“decision”  in  a  final  sense. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  think  that  is  the 
point  to  which  we  are  addressing  our¬ 
selves. 


Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mi'.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Decisions  may  be  a 
progressive  matter.  The  Security  Coun¬ 
cil  does  not  have  to  cover  the  whole  field. 
It  may  decide,  for  instance,  to  ask  the 
people  of  a  country  to  lay  down  their 
arms.  That  is  a  decision  up  to  that 
point. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Of  course,  if  that  is 
correct,  and  I  certainly  would  not  chal¬ 
lenge  the  authority  with  which  the 
Senator  from  Texas  speaks,  it  would  ob¬ 
viously  be  impossible  for  the  Netherlands 
Government  to  become  a  party  to  the 
Atlantic  Pact  because  they  are  clearly 
refusing  to  be  bound  by  the  decision,  if 
we  so  term  it,  of  the  Security  Council. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  only  meant  it  in  a 
general  form.  I  do  not  mean  to  be  tech¬ 
nical  about  it.  There  may  be 'a  dozen 
steps  in  finally  determining  a  question, 
but  I  assume  the  decision  here  in  ques¬ 
tion  is  a  final  decision  of  the  main  issue. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  That  is  not  the 
language  of  article  25.  Article  25  uses  the 
words  “carry  out  the  decisions.”  Ap¬ 
parently  the  article  contemplates  a 
multiplicity  of  decisions  by  the  Security 
Council.  I  think  perhaps  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  was  wise  in  holding  it  to 
the  very  technical  significance  which  it 
may  have  as  a  word  in  connection  with 
the  other  provisions  of  the  Charter.  But 
I  assume  the  matter  i£  still  open  to  pos¬ 
sible  discussion. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  probably  was  a 
little  expansive  in  my  view.  As  a  lawyer 
I  know,  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
knows,  that  we  come  to  these  questions 
progressively,  and  we  may  have  a  half  a 
dozen  decisions  before  we  have  a  final 
decision.  In  view  of  the  discussion  here 
I  assumed  that  probably  what  is  in  mind 
here  is  the  final  determination  on  some 
particular  sharp-cut  issue. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  It  is  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  question. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  If  the  Senator 
from  Florida  will  permit  me  to  add  a 
postscript  let  me  say  that  when  any 
parties  in  interest  are  pursuing  any  of 
the  procedures  outlined  in  chapter  6, 
which  is  the  chapter  dealing  with  pacific 
settlements  of  disputes,  I  think  they  are 
carrying  out  the  spirit  of  article  25.  In 
other  words,  as  the  Senator  from  Texas 
says,  and  as  I  said  previously,  this  is  a 
serial  process,  and  it  was  very  carefully 
put  together  on  the  theory  that  negotia¬ 
tion,  conciliation,  and  arbitration  are  ex¬ 
hausted  before  even  pacific  sanctions 
such  as  the  withdrawal  of  Ambassadors, 
or  the  creation  of  economic  sanctions,  or 
the  suspension  of  postal  communica¬ 
tions,  are  reached;  and  it  is  only  after  all 
these  recourses  are  exhausted  that  there 
is  finally  reached  even  a  preliminary  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  use  of  force. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  have  incorporated  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  original  Brewster  amend¬ 
ment,  and  immediately  following  that  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  Lave  inserted 
in  the  Record  the  modified  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Maine,  which  is  the 
matter  immediately  pending  before  the 
Senate. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  amend¬ 
ments  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

•ORIGINAL  BREWSTER  AMENDMENT 

At  the  proper  place  In  the  bill  insert  the 
following : 

“No  funds  authorized  for  the  purposes  of 
this  act  shall  be  allocated  to  or  expended  for 
any  foreign  government  which  fails  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  orders  or  requests  of  the  Secu¬ 
rity  Council  of  the  United  Nations  until  such 
times  as  the  Administrator  is  advised,  in 
-  writing,  by  the  president  of  the  Security 
Council  that  such  compliance  has  been  ef¬ 
fected.” 

MODIFIED  BREWSTER  AMENDMENT 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

“Sec.  13.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
113  of  such  act  is  amended  by  inserting  be¬ 
fore  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  ‘or  (3) 
the  provision  of  such  assistance  would  be 
Inconsistent  with  the  obligations  of  the 
United  States  under  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  to  refrain  from  giving  assist¬ 
ance  to  any  State  against  which  the  United 
Nations  is  taking  preventative  or  enforce¬ 
ment  action’.” 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  the 
modified  amendment  would  follow  the 
authority  which  is  contained  in  section 
118  of  the  present  law  for  the  Administra¬ 
tor  to  discontinue  the  aid  provided  in  the 
act  to  beneficiary  countries.  The  two 
conditions  under  which  the  Administra¬ 
tor  may  at  present  bring  about  the  dis¬ 
continuation  of  aid  under  the  act  is: 

(1)  such  country — 

That  is  the  beneficiary  country — 
is  not  adhering  to  its  agreement  concluded 
under  section  115,  or  is  diverting  from  the 
purposes  of  this  title  assistance  provided 
hereunder,  and  that  in  the  circumstances 
remedial  action  other  than  termination  will 
not  more  effectively  promote  the  purposes  of 
this  title  or  (2)  because  of  changed  condi¬ 
tions,  assistance  is  no  longer  consistent  with 
the  national  interest  of  the  United  States. 
Termination  of  assistance  to  any  country  un¬ 
der  this  section  shall  include  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  deliveries  of  all  supplies  scheduled 
under  the  aid  program  for  such  country  and 
not  yet  delivered. 

Mr.  President,  I  favor  the  modified 
amendment.  I  favor  the  objective  which 
the  original  amendment  sought  to 
achieve,  but  I  agree  with  the  able  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Vandenberg]  that 
under  all  the  circumstances,  for  the 
present,  at  least,  the  better  approach  to 
the  matter,  the  more  salutary  way  of 
achieving  what  we  seek  to  obtain,  is  the 
modified  amendment  which  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Brewster]  has  offered 
on  his  own  behalf. 

The  issue  of  Newsweek  magazine  of 
March  25  contains  an  article  under  the 
title  “What  World  Thinks  of  United 
States:  Report  on  a  3 -Year  Tour — An 
Interview  With  Joseph  Fromm,  Far 
Eastern  Editor,  United  States  News  and 
World  Report.” 

The  article  has  the  following  to  say: 

At  the  end  of  the  war,  I  was  flabbergasted 
at  the  amount  of  American  prestige.  In 
Malaya,  in  Indonesia,  people  would  pick  me 
up  and  throw  their  arms  around  me.  In 
Indo-chlna  it  was  the  same  thing.  They 
expected  America  to  be  the  champion  of 
nationalist  movements. 

You  can  imagine  the  terrific  letdown  of 
these  people  when  they  decided  America  was 
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on  the  side  of  the  colonial  powers.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  first  Prime  Minister  of  the  Indo¬ 
nesian  Republic  told  me:  “America  has  be¬ 
trayed  us.  America  is  supporting  the  Dutch.” 

I  ran  into  the  same  thing  in  Indochina, 
where  the  people  are  fighting  the  French. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sorry  that  the 
people  in  Indonesia  and  in  Indochina 
have  a  misapprehension  of  the  sentiment 
and  purpose  of  the  Government  and  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  United  States.  Whatever  may 
appear  to  be  temporarily  to  the  contrary, 
the  American  Government  and  the 
American  people  are  not  on  the  side 
of  the  colonial  powers.  The  American 
Government  and  the  American  people 
are  not  trying  to  keep  any  people  in 
continued  oppression  and  subjugation. 
The  American  people  have  not  forgot¬ 
ten  that  at  one  time  they  themselves 
were  revolutionaries,  seeking  their  own 
independence,  and  that  they  were  able 
to  draw  upon  the  moral  opinion  of  the 
people  all  over  the  earth  for  great  suc¬ 
cor  and  support.  The  American  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  American  people,  when 
their  motives  and  purposes  are  properly 
understood,  are  not  thrusting  their  fist 
in  the  face  of  any  people  seeking  to  gain 
independence  and  freedom. 

On  its  face  the  original  Brewster 
amendment  makes  an  appealing  case.  It 
dpes  seem  inconsistent  with  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  ECA  and  with  the  position  of 
this  Government,  so  repeatedly  an¬ 
nounced,  and  with  the  action  taken  by 
the  representatives  of  this  Government 
in  the  United  Nations,  that  we  should 
continue  to  give  aid  and  succor  to  those 
who  are  using  it,  partially,  at  least,  to 
exert  armed  force  against  others  whose 
right  to  freedom  and  independence  has 
been  recognized  by  so  high  an  author¬ 
ity  as  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations. 

However,  I  think  it  should  be  said  that 
the  Administrator  of  ECA,  Mr.  Hoffman, 
in  reply  to  a  direct  inquiry  which  I  ad¬ 
dressed  to  him  in  the  committee,  stated 
that  our  ECA  funds  were  not  being  used 
to  wage  war  against  the  people  of  Indo¬ 
nesia.  He  made  it  clear,  if  he  did  not 
say  so  in  so  many  words,  that  if  he  found 
that  to  be  true,  under  the  authority  he 
already  has,  he  would  immediately  dis¬ 
continue  the  provision  of  such  funds  to 
the  Netherlands  Government.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  Administrator,  on  his 
own  initiative,  took  such  action  in  re¬ 
spect  to  such  funds  as  were  going  direct¬ 
ly  to  Indonesia,  because  obviously  the 
connection  could  be  established  there 
between  the  funds  and  the  expenditures 
on  the  part  of  the  government  benefited. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  The  Senator  need 
have  no  illusions  as  to  the  $350,000,000  a 
year  going  to  the  support  of  the  economy 
of  the  Netherlands,  as  is  contemplated 
under  this  proposal.  That  is  the  amount 
expected  to  be  allocated  to  them.  Curi¬ 
ously  enough,  that  is  almost  the  exact 
cost,  as  it  has  been  estimated,  of  keeping 
125,000  Dutch  troops  operating  in  Indo¬ 
nesia.  While  it  may  be  quite  correct  that 
the  money  we  contribute  is  not  going  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  support  of  troops  in  Indo¬ 
nesia,  for  all  practical  purposes,  without 
the  contribution  of  these  funds  it  would 


be  utterly  impossible  for  the  Netherlands 
Government  to  continue  to  function. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  always  like  to  take  the 
observations  of  the  able  Senator  from 
Maine  at  face  value,  but  I  am  not  sure 
that  he  is  absolutely  correct.  This  is  a 
peculiar  situation,  in  which  the  principal 
deficit  is  the  dollar,  not  the  exchange  of 
the  country  we  benefit.  A  little  while 
ago  there  was  a  great  deal  of  misunder¬ 
standing  about  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Mayhew,  representing  the  United  King¬ 
dom.  A  great  many  people  thought  that 
Mr.  Mayhew  was  saying  that  their  budg¬ 
et  was  balanced,  that  their  economy  had 
recovered,  and  that  they  were  again  in 
good  shape.  Therefore,  the  inference 
was  that  they  did  not  need  any  more 
ECA  funds. 

What  Mr.  Mayhew  meant  to  say,  of 
course,  was  that  their  over-all  imports 
and  exports  were  in  a  state  of  substantial 
balance;  but  he  did  not  mean  to  say,  and 
he  did  not  say,  that  they  did  not  need  to 
supply  the  dollar  deficit.  Unhappily, 
most  of  their  exports  were  going  to  coun¬ 
tries  in  the  nondollar  area.  So,  when 
Mr.  Hoffman  was  called  back  before  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  shed 
further  light  on  the  question,  so  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  whatever  about  Britain’s 
need  for  further  American  funds,  he 
made  it  perfectly  clear  that  what  I  have 
just  stated  was  true.  So  it  does  not  nec¬ 
essarily  follow  that  the  Dutch  would  not 
have  currency  and  wealth  of  their  own 
which  they  could  employ  in  this  area, 
where  they  are  not  paying  out  dollars. 
What  we  are  supplying,  of  course,  is  the 
dollar  deficit  of  the  Netherlands  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  think  the  English 
analogy  is  most  excellent.  I  believe  that 
all  those  who  study  the  situation  under¬ 
stand  that  we  were  supplying  approxi¬ 
mately  a  billion  United  States  dollars  to 
help  support  the  United  Kingdom  econ¬ 
omy,  and  that,  in  turn,  enabled  the 
United  Kingdom  to  advance  approxi¬ 
mately  $1,000,000,000,  measured  in  Amer¬ 
ican  dollars,  in  credits  to  the  sterling 
countries.  So  the  two  factors  are  inti¬ 
mately  related,  exactly  as  in  the  Dutch 
situation.  If  we  had  withdrawn  the  bil¬ 
lion  American  dollars,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  United  Kingdom  would 
not  have  been  able  to  advance  $1,000,- 
000,000  to  the  other  countries  in  sterling. 
Does  not  the  Senator  agree? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Of  course,  if  there  were 
a  case  in  which  a  beneficiary  country 
were  taking  American  dollars  and  pass¬ 
ing  them  on  to  some  other  country,  that 
would  be  easily  discoverable,  and  to  that 
extent  it  could  be  said  that  they  were 
directly  using  our  funds  for  their  own 
purposes. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  do  not  mean  di¬ 
rectly.  I  mean  indirectly. 

Mr.  fcEPPER.  Whatever  the  facts 
and  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  a  par¬ 
ticular  case  are,  that  situation  is  not 
suggested  as  having  occurred  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  Netherlands  Government. 

I  am  coming  to  the  next  point,  which 
is  a  very  distinct  and  strong  disapproval 
on  my  part  of  what  the  Netherlands 
Government  is  doing  in  Indonesia.  But 


I  thought,  in  defense  of  the  Administra¬ 
tor,  it  should  be  made  clear  that  they 
are  not  using  American  ECA  dollars  with 
which  to  wage  war,  or  whatever  they 
are  doing  in  Indonesia. 

Mr.  President,  my  attention  has  just 
been  called  to  some  data  which  have  re¬ 
cently  been  obtained  with  respect  to  the 
expenditures  incurred  by  the  Nether¬ 
lands  Government  in  connection  with 
the  Indonesian  Army  operation.  The 
advice  is  that  Indonesian  Army  expendi¬ 
tures  during  1948  aggregated  815,000,000 
guilders,  or  approximately  $307,507,000. 
Of  this  total,  55,300  guilders,  or  $20,800,- 
000,  less  than  7  percent,  was  spent  in 
foreign  currency,  while  67,500,000  guild¬ 
ers,  approximately  equivalent  to  $28,500,- 
000,  or  less  than  8  Ms  percent,  was  spent 
in  Netherlands  currency,  whereas  the 
balance  was  spent  in  Indonesia  itself,  and 
in  Indonesian  currency. 

I  am  also  informed  from  what  I  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  responsible  sources  that  none 
of  the  foreign  currency  expended  was 
American  money. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Can  the  Senator  from 
Florida  tell  me  the  sources  of  the  figures 
he  has  just  cited? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  They  came  to  me  from 
representatives  of  ECA,  at  my  request. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Can  the  Senator  tell  me 
where  ECA  got  them? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  do  not  know  where 
ECA  got  them.  I  suppose  it  got  them 
from  its  offices  in  the  Nethertands  or  in 
Europe. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  make  a  cor¬ 
rection.  I  am  in  error  in  the  first  state¬ 
ment  I  made,  to  the  effect  that  none  of 
the  fund  was  United  States  dollars.  The 
expenditure  in  the  Netherlands  ex¬ 
change  and  in  other  foreign  exchange, 
expressed  in  United  States  dollars,  is 
$13,700,000.  I  was  in  error  in  saying 
that  according  to  these  data  there  was 
no  expenditure  of  American  dollars,  al¬ 
though  Mr.  Hoffman  distinctly  made  the 
statement,  upon  my  inquiry  in  the  com¬ 
mittee,  that  he  was  not  able  to  trace 
definitely  and  directly  any  American 
ECA  aid  to  the  Netherlands’  effort  in 
Indonesia. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Florida  think  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  Mr. 
Hoffman  got  the  figures  from  the  Dutch 
Government? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  do  not  know  where 
ECA  got  the  figures.  I  am  not  at  present 
in  position  to  state  that  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  President,  the  figures  were  simply 
handed  to  me  by  the  representative  of 
ECA  who  has  been  aiding  the  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  upon 
the  floor  during  the  discussion  of  this 
matter.  However,  I  would  assume  that 
ECA  has  access  to  sources  of  information 
which  are  reliable  and  responsible,  and 
I  think  ECA  knows  enough  of  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  Dutch  and  the  In¬ 
donesian  Governments  so  as  not  to  be 
taken  in  by  either  one  or  the  other. 

Mr.  MORSE.  As  a  very  able  lawyer, 
which  the  Senator  from  Florida  is,  would 
he  agree  that  figures  are  without  mean¬ 
ing  until  we  know  their  basic  source? 
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Mr.  PEPPER.  The  Senator  from  Ore¬ 
gon  has  had  some  indication  of  the  basic 
source  of  the  data,  so  far  as  I  have  given 
it.  However,  I  am  not  at  all  asking  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  to  accept  the  data. 
I  am  simply  asking  that  it  be  given  what¬ 
ever  credence  Senators  think  it  should 
receive. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  how  I  am  tak¬ 
ing  it,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  worth 
much. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  That  is  the  opinion  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon,  of  course. 

However,  let  us  go  beyond  this  matter, 
to  the  broader  issbe. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  ask  about  the 
relationship  of  the  Dutch  Government 
to  the  larger  issue.  It  is  true,  is  it  not, 
that  since  the  violation  of  the  Renville 
agreement - 

Mr.  PEPPER.  That  is  what  I  was 
about  to  address  myself  to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  is  true,  is  it  not,  that 
ever  since  such  violations  have  occurred, 
the  Dutch  Government  has  by  way  of 
force  been  seeking  to  beat  down  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  the  Indonesian  Republic? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  know  only  what  I 
have  read  in  the  press.  There  does  seem 
to  have  been  a  violation  of  the  action 
taken — whether  it  be  a  decision  or  not, 
yet  I  think  it  is,  and  I  shall  address  my¬ 
self  to  that — by  the  Security  Council; 
and  there  does  seem  to  have  been  action 
taken  by  the  Netherlands  Government 
against  the  members  of  the  Indonesian 
Government  and  against  the  forces  of 
the  Indonesian  Government.  That  also 
is  what  I  hope  to  address  myself  to  when 
my  friend  the  Senator  of  Oregon  will 
permit  me  to  proceed. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Florida  permit  several  other  questions? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  is  true,  is  it  not,  that 
during  this  period  of  violation  on  the 
part  of  the  Dutch  Government,  in  what¬ 
ever  action  may  have  been  taken  in  In¬ 
donesia  to  carry  out  that  violation,  the 
Dutch  have  had  to  rely  upon  the  Dutch 
economy?  In  other  words,  is  it  not  true 
that  their  carrying  out  of  the  violation 
was  made  possible  because  of  their  own 
Dutch  resources? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  should  suppose  so; 
I  do  not  know  of  other  resources  upon 
which  they  are  relying  to  carry  out  their 
missions. 

Mi’.  MORSE.  It  is  true,  is  it  not,  that 
during  the  past  year  or  more  the  Dutch 
economy  has  been  augmented  with  ECA 
dollars? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  would  say  “bene¬ 
fited,”  if  not  augmented. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Very  well;  I  accept  the 
use  of  the  word  “benefited.” 

Does  not  the  Senator  from  Florida 
think  that  it  is  the  inescapable  conclu¬ 
sion  that  to  the  extent  that  we  have 
benefited  the  Dutch  economy,  we  have 
indirectly  helped  the  Dutch  to  hold  down 
the  Indonesians? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  that 
conclusion  does  not  necessarily  follow, 
as  I  pointed  out  a  moment  ago. 

However,  if  I  may  proceed  to  the  mat- 
.  ter  about  which  both  the  Senator  from 


Oregon  and  I  are  concerned,  let  me  say 
that  I  put  this  matter  upon  a  much 
higher^  plane  than  a  mere  question  of 
dollays  and  cents. 

As  I  said  a  moment  ago,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  under  article  25  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  the  action  taken 
by  the  Security  Council  in  thrice  order¬ 
ing  action  on  the  part  of  The  Nether¬ 
lands  Government  constitutes  three  sep¬ 
arate  decisions  by  the  Security  Council. 
Article  25  obligates  the  members  of  the 
United  Nations  to  accept  and  to  carry 
out  the  decisions  of  the  Security  Coun¬ 
cil  in  accordance  with  the  present  Char¬ 
ter.  When,  therefore,  each  of  those  de¬ 
cisions  was  made  by  the  Security  Coun¬ 
cil  with  respect  to  The  Netherlands  Gov¬ 
ernment,  in  my  opinion  it  became  the 
duty  of  The  Netherlands  Government, 
under  article  25,  to  observe  and  carry  out 
and  comply  with  those  decisions  thus 
rendered.  In  failing  to  do  so,  I  cannot 
escape  the  conclusion  that  The  Nether¬ 
lands  Government  has  failed  to  live  up 
to  the  obligations  it  solemnly  assumed 
when  it  became  a  member  of  the  United 
Nations  Organization. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  in  the  United 
Nations  Organization  as  being  the  only 
hope  for  peace  on  earth.  If  that  hope 
fails,  I  know  of  nothing  that  stands  be¬ 
tween  us  and  the  brink  and  abyss  of 
war.  Therefore,  I  not  only  believe  it  is 
our  bounden  duty,  after  having  accepted 
the  obligations  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  to  support  those  obligations; 
but  I  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  every  person 
who  wants  and  prays  for  peace  to  try  to 
make  the  United  Nations  Organization 
succeed.  I  know  of  no  way  by  which  we 
can  inculcate  respect  for  authority  ex¬ 
cept  by  giving  what  aid  we  can  to  bring 
about  observance  of  the  action  which 
appropriate  authority  may  take  and  may 
seek  to  get  others,  duly  subservient  to  it, 
to  take. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  our  moral 
duty,  if  not  our  obligation  under  the 
Charter,  to  do  what  we  can  to  get  The 
Netherlands  Government  to  to  comply 
with  the  three  decisions  of  the  Security 
Council  and  with  any  others  which  the 
Security  Council  may  appropriately  and 
duly  make;  and  that  when  The  Nether¬ 
lands  Government  does  not  do  so,  it  is 
our  duty,  first  in  the  Security  Council 
of  the  United  Nations,  and,  failing  there, 
in  the  Assembly  of  the  .United  Nations, 
and,  failing  there,  wherever  else  we  can 
appropriately  exercise  our  effort,  to  seek 
to  see  to  it  that  the  decisions  of  the 
Security  Council  are  observed. 

However,  Mr.  President,  I  agree  with 
what  the  Senator  from  Michigan  has 
said,  namely,  that  if  we  were  to  adopt 
the  Brewster  amendment  as  originally 
proposed,  it  would  amount  to  our  assum¬ 
ing  the  obligations  of  a  unilateral  en¬ 
forcement  officer  of  the  decision  of  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council. 

As  the  Senator  has  properly  pointed 
out,  article  41  contemplates  that  the 
Security  Council  shall  determine  what 
measures,  not  involving  the  use  of  armed 
force,  are  to  be  employed  to  give  effect 
to  its  decisions.  Then  follow,  in  article 
41,  the  steps  which  may  be  taken  by  the 
Security  Council’s  order — that  is,  "com¬ 
plete  or  partial  interruptions  of  economic 


relations  and  of  rail,  sea,  air,  postal, 
telegraphic,  radio,  and  other  means  of 
communication,  and  the  severance  of 
diplomatic  relations.” 

However,  when  one  of  those  steps  may 
be  taken,  or,  if  continual  disobedience 
on  the  part  of  the  Netherlands  Govern¬ 
ment  continues,  shall  be  taken,  in  the 
future,  then  this  amendment,  if  we 
adopt  it  as  modified,  would  come  into 
play,  as  the  Senator  from  Michigan  has 
already  so  clearly  said.  Then  it  would  be 
within  the  power,  and  I  believe  it  would 
be  the  duty,  of  the  Administrator  of 
ECA  to  discontinue  ECA  aid  to  the  Neth¬ 
erlands  Government.  That  means  when 
the  Security  Council  makes  a  decision  to 
do  either  one  of  the  things  enumerated  in 
article  41;  I  am  not  so  sure  that  the 
Senator  from  Maine  was  not  correct  a 
bit  ago  when  he  referred  to  the  provi¬ 
sional  action  which  the  Security  Coun¬ 
cil  may  take  prior  to  an  enforcement 
decision  being  preventive,  because  the 
Charter  says  that  provisional  action  may 
be  taken  to  prevent  an  aggravation  of 
the  situation.  If  the  Security  Council 
should  issue  an  order,  or  if  it  should  make 
a  decision  requiring  the  Netherlands 
Government  to  take  a  certain  step,  to 
refrain  from  action,  or  to  take  affirma¬ 
tive  action,  and  that  decision  was  predi¬ 
cated  upon  the  decision  of  the  Security 
Council  that  that  was  in  the  direction 
of  preventing  an  aggravation  of  the 
situation,  I  am  rather  inclined  to  believe 
that  would  constitute  preventive  action 
within  the  meaning  of  article  2,  section  5, 
of  the  Charter,  which  reads : 

All  members  shall  give  the  United  Nations 
every  assistance  In  any  action  It  takes  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  present 
Charter,  and  shall  refrain  from  giving  assist¬ 
ance  to  any  state  against  which  the  United 
Nations  Is  taking  preventive  or  enforcement 
action. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  quite 
logical  that  a  provisional  decision  aimed 
at  preventing  an  aggravation  of  the  sit¬ 
uation  is  preventive  action  within  the 
meaning  of  section  5  of  article  2,  which 
I  have  just  read. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  -Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  think  it  would 
be  very  unfortunate  if  we  left  any  doubt 
as  to  the  precise  meaning  which  attaches 
to  this  situation.  I  am  sure  it  is  the 
viewpoint  of  the  Senator  from  Maine,  as 
it  is  mine,  that  the  latest  interpretation 
given  by  the  Senator  from  Florida  does 
not  apply.  I  hope  we  can  avoid  straining 
at  additional  interpretations,  because  the 
very  purpose  of  the  substitute  is  to  nail 
things  down  to  the  point  where  there 
can  be  no  disagreement. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  of 
course  glad  to  have  that  observation  from 
the  Senator  from  Michigan.  I  made  the 
statement  only  as  a  first  impression  on 
my  part.  I  have  not  made  any  study  of 
that  particular  section  of  the  Charter.  I 
have  no  authority  to  substantiate  the 
impression  I  disclosed.  However,  I  want 
to  make  it  clear  that  I  am  not  calling  the 
modified  amendment  to  the  side  of  that 
interpretation,  because  we  all  under¬ 
stand  that  in  adopting  the  modified 
amendment  we  mean  for  it  to  take  effect 
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when  the  first  step  toward  enforcement 
of  its  decision  and  order  shall  be  taken 
by  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations.  I  think  we  are  all  clear  about 
that. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  think  if  the  Sen¬ 
ator  reads  it  somewhat  more  carefully  he 
will  see  that  the  possible  use  of  the  word 
“prevent”  is  not  in  the  sense  of  pre¬ 
ventive  action,  because  it  is  to  prevent 
an  aggravation  of  the  situation.  Before 
making  the  recommendations  or  deciding 
upon  the  measures  provided  for  in  article 
39,  the  Security  Council  may  call  upon  the 
parties  concerned  to  comply  with  such 
provisional  measures  as  the  Council  may 
deem  necessary  or  desirable.  It  then 
goes  on  to  say  that  such  provisional 
measures  shall  be  without  prejudice  to 
the  rights,  claims,  or  position  of  the 
parties  concerned.  All  those  things 
would  seem  to  be  intended  to  suggest 
that  it  is  of  a  preliminary  character.  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  the  more  pressing 
words  are  in  article  25,  on  decisions.  I 
am  not  at  all  clear  that  we  have  not  al¬ 
ready  had  decisions — that  when  the 
Netherlands  Government  or  any  other 
government  comes  into  the  North  At¬ 
lantic  pact,  it  must  come  with  clean 
hands;  and  if  they  come  subscribing  to 
that  charter  and  show  a  violation  of  de¬ 
cisions  of  the  Security  Council,  it  is  a 
Very  questionable  matter  whether  they 
could  be  recognized  as  eligible. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  That  is  the  point  to 
which  I  was  coming. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  however  it  is 
clear  that  the  Appropriations  Commit¬ 
tees  of  the  Senate  and  House  will  still 
have  authority  to  condition  their  ap¬ 
propriation,  and  there  is  no  question 
whatever  that  they  may  exercise  such 
power.  If  they  find  that  by  the  time 
this  matter  comes  before  them  for  ac¬ 
tion,  the  hopeful  prospect  of  a  settlement 
of  this  dispute  between  the  Netherlands 
Government  and  the  Indonesian  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  not  materialized,  or  that 
substantial  and  satisfactory  progress  has 
not  been  made  toward  such  a  settlement, 
it  will  be  within  the  authority  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  to  condition 
their  appropriations  in  such  manner  as 
they  see  fit;  and  if  they  want  to  with¬ 
hold  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  ap¬ 
propriation  under  this  act  which  might 
go  to  the  Netherlands  Government,  they 
have  the  power  unquestionably  to  do  so. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Since  the  Senator 
began  talking,  I  have  had  a  request  from 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Graham],  who  unfortunately  could  not 
be  here,  to  read  one  paragraph  of  his 
statement,  which  has  an  immediate  ap¬ 
plication  to  what  the  Senator  is  now 
saying.  If  permitted,  I  should  like  to 
interpolate  it  at  this  point. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Very  well.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  The  administrative 
assistant  of  the  Senator  from  North  Car¬ 
olina  just  came  in.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  asked  very  particularly 
that  I  call  attention  to  a  paragraph  in 


his  statement,  which  was  so  extended 
that  the  press  necessarily  did  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  print  it  all.  He  states; 

In  this  complex  situation  in  which  so  much 
depends  on  good  faith,  let  us  build  on  good 
faith  and  fair  hopes  wherever  we  can  find 
them.  The  Secretary  of  State  has  expressed 
his  confidence  in  the  good  faith  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  assurances  and  his  hope  for  the  real  re¬ 
sumption  of  negotiations  for  a  peaceful  set¬ 
tlement  of  this  protracted  and  tragic  dispute. 
In  the  light  of  development — 

I  understand  by  that  he  means  the  fu¬ 
ture  developments. 

In  the  light  of  developments,  we  can  re¬ 
turn  to  the  purpose  of  the  Brewster  amend¬ 
ment  with  more  timeliness  and  no  less  ef¬ 
fectiveness. 

I  take  it  that  applies  directly  to  the 
comments  of  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  thank  the  Senator, 
and  I  share  that  view.  I  wish  to  join  in 
the  tribute  which  was  paid  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Michigan  to  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  who 
was  painfully  disappointed  that  he  was 
not  able  to  be  present  and  at  least  to 
answer  the  questions  of  his  colleague,  if 
he  did  not  feel,  because  of  his  short 
tenure  in  the  Senate,  he  should  have  the 
temerity  to  address  the  Senate  on  this 
subject.  It  is  very  close  to  his  heart. 
With  others,  I  conferred  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  late  into  one  night,  when  the  ques¬ 
tion  first  arose  here,  and,  having  been 
one  of  the  three  arbitrators  who  studied 
the  matter  and  worked  out  the  agree¬ 
ment,  he  was  extremely  sensitive  to  his 
obligation  to  try  to  further  the  observ¬ 
ance  of  what  he  recommended  and  which 
came  to  be  the  decision  of  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council.  What  he  has 
already,  through  his  distinguished  col¬ 
league,  contributed  to  this  discussion  in 
the  Record  is  of  invaluable  aid  to  all  of 
us  in  the  study  of  the  question. 

Mr.  President,  if,  however,  this  settle¬ 
ment  should  not  be  concluded  satisfac¬ 
torily  by  the  time  the  Appropriations 
Committees  of  the  Senate  and  House  act 
on  this  appropriation,  if  it  should  still  be 
unsettled  at  the  time  when  the  North 
Atlantic  Pact  shall  come  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee,  if  I  remain  a  Member  of  this  dis¬ 
tinguished  body  and  of  that  eminent 
committee,  I  shall  certainly  feel  that  I 
have  the  right  to  make  inquiry  as  to 
whether  a  nation  which  itself  is  appear¬ 
ing  as  a  signatory  power  in  that  attempt 
against  aggression  stands  itself  con¬ 
demned  by  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations  as  having  been  the  per¬ 
petrator  of  aggression  against  a  weak 
and  struggling  people. 

Mr.  President,  the  sentiment  which  I 
have  expressed  I  dare  say  will  not  be  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  Senator  from  Florida 
alone;  I  am  sure  it  is  the  sentiment  of 
the  Senate,  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  and  of  the  country  that  we  do  not 
favor  armed  aggression  by  any  nation 
in  any  part  of  the  world.  The  American 
people  are  against  armed  aggression. 
They  expect  every  nation  signatory  to 
the  United  Nations  Charter  to  keep  its 
pledged  word.  Any  nation,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,,  which  violates  that  sentiment  of 
the  American  people  will  find  indigna¬ 
tion  and  resistance  in  this  country  and 


a  painful  withdrawal  of  our  confidence 
and  our  cooperation  from  them,  because 
we  ourselves  are  trying  to  live  up  to  our 
solemn  covenant  and,  naturally,  vre  ex¬ 
pect  other  nations  to  do  the  same  in  their 
respective  spheres. 

So,  Mr.  President,  it  is  my  sincere  hope 
that  reason,  wisdom,  good  judgment, 
high  purpose,  and  noble  instinct  will  pre¬ 
vail;  that  the  favorable  prospects  of 
settlement  of  this  dispute  will  soon  come 
into  reality,  and  we  shall  have  no  further 
necessity  of  reexamining  this  question, 
either  in  the  Appropriations  Committee 
or  when  the  Atlantic  Pact  shall  come  to 
us  for  consideration.  0 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  temerity  nor 
presumption  on  my  part  to  suggest  that 
the  American  people  will  not  be  disposed 
to  promise  their  blood  and  their  treas¬ 
ure  to  defend  against  armed  attack  those 
who  may  be  adjudicated  by  the  high 
tribunal  of  the  Security  Council  to  be 
offenders  against  that  same  principle. 
Our  affections  for  the  people  of  the 
Netherlands  are  very  deep.  We  do  not 
mean  to  make  an  example  of  them  in  this 
matter.  What  we  say  about  the  Nether¬ 
lands  applies  equally  to  any  other  nation, 
and  to  ourselves  as  well. 

I  am  very  confident  that  the  amicable 
discussion  now  in  progress  will  fortui¬ 
tously  and  favorably  eventuate,  so  that 
in  the  very  near  future  a  new  star  will 
burst  into  its  full  glory  in  the  galaxy  of 
nations,  and  there  shall  be  independent 
people  in  Indonesia  and  other  parts  of 
the  Far  East  and  amongst  the  other 
backward  areas  of  the  earth.  Let  them 
know  that  their  aspirations  for  inde¬ 
pendence  and  freedom  can  be  held  with 
the  assurance  that  they  have  the  sympa¬ 
thetic  interest  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  who  have  not  forgotten,  in  their 
greatness,  their  own  struggles  in  the  past, 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
intend  to  speak  at  great  length  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  compromise  amendment, 
but  I  do  think  it  is  important,  because 
of  the  significance  of  this  issue  to  our 
future  international  relations,  that  at 
least  someone  who  believes  that  the  com¬ 
promise  amendment  is  a  mistake  should 
make  a  record  against  it.  Believe  it  or 
not,  I  rise  in  great  humility  for  fear  that 
my  speaking  might  be  interpreted  by  the 
majority  leader,  if  he  were  present,  as 
an  attempt  to  impose  my  views  upon  him 
or  upon  some  other  Member  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  But  I  want  only  to  say,  quite  good- 
naturedly,  as  I  hope  I  made  clear  earlier 
today,  that  I  intend,  so  long  as  I  am  in 
the  Senate,  to  continue  to  make  the 
record  for  the  principles  in  which  I  be¬ 
lieve.  If  making  that  record  does  not 
meet  with  the  pleasure  of  the  majority 
leader  or  other  colleagues,  I  shall  per¬ 
sonally  regret  it,  but  I  shall  make  it,  be¬ 
cause  I  am  satisfied  that  I  shall  not  ful¬ 
fill  the  trust  that  I  owe  to  those  who  sent 
me  to  the  Senate  if  I  do  not  do  so.  I 
wish  to  keep  my  trust  to  a  much  larger 
percentage,  I  am  sure,  of  the  American 
population  than  of  the  population  of  the 
Senate,  who  share  my  views  on  most  of 
the  liberal  issues  for  which  I  fight  in  the 
Senate. 

So,  this  afternoon,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
simply  raising  my  voice  in  defense  of 
human  freedom.  I  think  that  is  a  rather 
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important  interest  in  the  world  today. 
I  think  it  is  very  regrettable,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  that  my  Government  is  even  con¬ 
sidering  appropriating  money  under  the 
EC  A  plan  to  any  nation  in  violation  of  the 
United  Nations.  At  this  particular  in¬ 
stance  it  happens  to  be  the  Dutch  Gov¬ 
ernment,  but  my  view  would  be  the  same 
no  matter  what  nation  it  might  be - 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  When  I  finish  this  sen¬ 
tence.  I  say,  Mr.  President,  it  is  most 
regrettable  that  my  Government  is  even 
thinking  of  appropriating  any  money,  un¬ 
der  ECA,  to  any  country,  I  care  not  what 
the  country  is — in  this  instance  it  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  the  Dutch  Government — while 
that  country  stands  in  violation  of  the 
principles  of  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
which  principles  we  solemnly  adopted 
and  pledged  ourselves  to  support.  In  this 
instance  our  obligation  is  to  protect  free¬ 
dom  in  Indonesia. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
colloquy  with  the  able  Senator  from 
Oregon  a  moment  ago,  when  I  was  ad¬ 
dressing  myself  to  this  question,  I  was 
not  able  to  say  positively  that  none  of  the 
$13,700,000  reported  to  have  been  used 
by  the  Netherlands  Government  in  In¬ 
donesia  had  come  from  the  ECA  pro¬ 
gram.  Since  then  an  agent  of  the  ECA 
has  confirmed  the  information  I  had 
from  the  Washington  office,  and  has  given 
the  positive  advice  that  those  dollars  were 
obtained  in  some  other  way  by  the  Neth¬ 
erlands  Government  and  were  not  ac¬ 
quired  as  a  part  of  the  ECA  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  that  statement  may  appear  at 
the  end  of  my  previous  remarks,  so  that 
I  shall  not  interrupt  the  continuity  of 
thought  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  objection,  but  I  should  prefer  to  have 
the  Senator’s  remarks  at  this  point  of  the 
Record,  because  I  now  want  to  answer 
them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Florida  desire  to  have  his 
remarks  appear  at  the  end  of  his  address, 
or  at  this  point  in  the  Record? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  think  it  would  be  a 
little  more  logical  if  they  appeared  at 
the  end  of  my  remarks,  although  if  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  does  not  think - 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
it  would  not  be  quite  logical  to  have  my 
remarks  appear  without  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida  immediately 
preceding  them.  I  had  preferred  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  matter  at  a  later  time,  but  I 
think  I  shall  do  it  now. 

I  raised  a  question  as  to  the  source  of 
the  figures  which  the  Senator  from  Flor¬ 
ida  read  into  the  Record  regarding  the 
expenditures  of  the  Dutch  Government 
in  connection  with  the  Indonesian 
matter. 

He  suggested,  as  I  think  the  Record 
will  show,  that  he  got  the  figures  from 
the  ECA,  and  he  assumed  that  the  ECA 
had  ways  and  means  of  getting  very  re¬ 
liable  figures  on  such  matters  in  the 
Netherlands. 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
hearings  before  the  committee  on  Senate 
bill  833,  page  320,  where  the  following 


questions  and  answers  were  given  when 
Dr.  Valentine  was  speaking  for  the  ECA: 

Senator  George.  What  does  the  Netherlands 
budget  carry  now  for  Indonesia? 

Dr.  Valentine.  The  Netherlands  Govern¬ 
ment  states  officially  that  the  only  direct  or 
Indirect  war  charges  which  the  Netherlands 
Government  cover  are  part  of  the  costs  of 
administration  of  its  war  department  in  The 
Hague. 

Senator  George.  It  does  not  give  the 
amount? 

Dr.  Valentine.  No. 

Senator  George.  You  cannot  tell  the  com¬ 
mittee  what  their  budget  shows  is  colleced 
for  that  trouble  in  Indonesia? 

Dr.  Valentine.  No,  sir.  We  have  studied  in 
great  detail  the  Netherlands  budget,  which 
is  divided  into  three  parts.  This  is  the  con¬ 
tinental  Netherlands  budget;  the  ordinary 
budget  and  two  extraordinary  budgets,  both 
of  the  two  latter  being  for  reconstruction 
purposes. 

We  do  not  find  on  that  budget  any  large 
sum  which  looks  as  though  it  could  be  used, 
or  planned  to  be  used,  for  military  operations 
in  Indonesia.  I  can  only  say  to  you,  sir,  that 
our  only  source  of  information  on  such  things 
is  from  the  Netherlands  Continental  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

1  merely  wish  to  say  in  passing,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  spokesman  for  the 
ECA  himself,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
proves  my  observation  to  be  correct, 
namely,  that  ECA  has  been  relying  en¬ 
tirely  upon  the  Dutch  Government  as  a 
source  for  its  information  as  to  what  the 
Indonesian  affair  has  cost  the  Dutch 
Government. 

I  merely  wish  to  say  as  a  lawyer  that 
when  I  have  before  me  a  witness  whose 
record  shows  the  type  of  unreliability 
and  violation  of  principle  which  the 
Dutch  Government’s  record  has  shown 
in  connection  with  the  Indonesian  af¬ 
fair,  I  am  going  to  reserve  my  judgment, 
at  least,  as  to  the  reliability  of  any  in¬ 
formation  that  witness  gives  me  in  re¬ 
spect  to  anything. 

I  make  no  further  comment  on  the 
colloquy  with  the  Senator  from  Florida. 
I  simply  wish  to  reiterate  my  position, 
that  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  escape  the 
conclusion  that  to  whatever  extent  we 
have  been  helpful  to  the  Dutch  economy 
under  the  Marshall  plan,  we  necessarily 
thereby  have  been  helpful  to  the  Dutch 
Government  in  carrying  out  its  viola¬ 
tions  of  what  I  consider  to  be  one  of  the 
most  basic  principles  of  our  pledges  un¬ 
der  the  United  Nations  Charter,  the 
pledge  that  we  would  seek  at  least  to 
protect  the  interests  of  people  in  the 
world  who  sought  to  make  a  fight  for 
freedom  as  we  believe  in  freedom. 

I  am  not  going  to  labor  the  point.  I 
simply  want  to  say  that  as  a  matter  of 
principle  and  as  a  matter  of  right,  on  the 
basis  of  my  view  as  to  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  right  and  wrong,  we  should  not 
adopt  the  compromise  amendment.  We 
are  dealing  with  great  moral  and  ethical 
issues,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  right  to 
sanction  here,  in  the  adoption  of  the 
ECA  bill,  even  for  a  moment,  the  giving 
of  approval  for  the  expenditure  of  Amer¬ 
ican  dollars  in  the  Netherlands  under 
ECA,  while  the  Netherlands  stands  in 
open  defiance  on  the  record  of  its  obliga¬ 
tions  under  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
I  say  it  has  been  found  guilty  of  tram¬ 
pling  freedom  in  Indonesia. 


I  shall  let  the  record  speak  for  itself, 
because  we  have  the  record  before  us 
today  in  a  document  which  has  been  in¬ 
serted  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
which  I  believe  is  a  great  historic  docu¬ 
ment.  I  do  not  use  the  phrase  “great 
historic  document”  except  advisedly.  I 
think  the  document  which  the  distin¬ 
guished  junior  Senator  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina  [Mr.  Graham]  sent  to  us  for  inser¬ 
tion  in  the  Record  on  the  Indonesian 
question  is  a  document  which  every  Sen¬ 
ator  should  read  very  carefully  if  he 
really  wants  to  form  a  judgment  on  the 
facts,  which  I  think  are  set  out  in  the 
Graham  report  in  such  indisputable 
logic  that  we  cannot  escape  the  finding 
that  the  Dutch  Government  has  not  kept 
faith  with  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  I  could  engage  in 
the  hopeful  aspirations  of  the  proponents 
of  the  compromise  amendment,  because 
they  certainly  believe,  to  a  degree  at  least 
equal  to  mine,  as  the  Senator  from  Flor¬ 
ida  just  said,  and  as  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  clearly  implied  in  his 
language,  that  the  only  hope  left  for 
peace  in  the  world  is  through  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  machinery  and  the  proce¬ 
dures  of  the  United  Nations.  But  I  dif¬ 
fer  with  the  distinguished  gentlemen 
just  mentioned  in  respect  to  this  partic¬ 
ular  incident,  because  I  think  the  time 
has  now  arrived  to  make  clear  to  one  sig¬ 
natory  to  the  United  Nations  Charter 
that  it  cannot  follow  the  course  of  action 
which  the  Dutch  Government  has  fol¬ 
lowed  in  regard  to  Indonesia  and  at  the 
same  time  get  economic  aid  and  assist¬ 
ance  from  us,  or  even  a  promise  of  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  and  assistance  from  us,  until 
it  actually  changes  its  course  of  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  merely  say  that  in 
these  matters  nations  must  be  judged  by 
the  actions  they  take.  If  I  have  followed 
the  speeches  this  afternoon  correctly,  I 
find  no  indication  that  anyone  questions 
the  wrongdoing  of  the  Dutch  Govern¬ 
ment  in  this  matter,  and  if  I  am  correct 
in  that  assumption,  then  I  say  that  I 
think  it  is  wrong  for  us  to  proceed  even 
temporarily  to  promise  any  assistance  to 
the  Dutch  Government  under  ECA. 

That  is  the  only  difference  I  have  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michi¬ 
gan,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida,  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  in  regard  to  this 
matter.  I  think  it  narrows  down  to  the 
issue  as  to  whether  or  not  now  is  the 
time  to  call  the  halt  as  far;  as  our  eco¬ 
nomic  relations  with  the  Dutch  Govern¬ 
ment,  through  the  Marshall  plan,  are 
concerned,  until  the  Dutch  Government 
ceases  its  defiant  course  of  action,  or 
whether  we  should  follow  the  suggestion 
of  the  compromise  amendment,  and  play 
for  more  time,  for  more  persuasion  to  be 
imposed  upon  the  Dutch  representatives, 
in  the  hope  that  they  may  come  to  the 
realization  that  the  course  of  action 
which  they  have  been  following  in  Indo¬ 
nesia  is  wrong. 

I  say  that  is  the  narrow  difference  now 
between  us,  but  it  is  a  vital  difference.  I 
point  out  that  every  day  the  Dutch  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  permitted  to  continue  with 
its  violation  of  the  Renville  agreement 
and  with  the  findings  of  the  Security 
Council,  the  hope  of  independence  for 
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the  republican  Indonesians  fades  further 
and  further  into  the  distance.  I  say  that 
because  if  I  am  correctly  informed— and 
some  of  the  excerpts  I  shall  read  from 
the  Graham  report  I  think  bear  out  my 
thesis— as  the  days  pass,  the  independ¬ 
ence  group  in  Indonesia  is  becoming 
weaker  and  weaker  and  weaker  under  the 
police-state  methods  being  imposed  upon 
them  by  the  Dutch  Government. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  is  any  Member 
of  the  Senate  who  thinks  that  peace 
reigns  in  Indonesia  today  he  is  mistaken. 
I  want  to  say  that  the  order  that  is  being 
kept  in  Indonesia  this  very  hour,  to  the 
degree  that  it  is  being  kept,  is  being  kept 
by  the  force  of  Dutch  might  and  Dutch 
police  and  Dutch  arms. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  going  to 
be  very  difficult  to  make  a  satisfactory 
explanation  to  those  Indonesian  people 
who  by  nature  anyway  are  inclined  to 
be  suspicious,  or  to  make  a  satisfactory 
explanation  to  the  people  in  that  part 
of  the  world  who  do  not  hold  an  occi¬ 
dental  point  of  view  which  is  ours  in 
regard  to  international  relations  that 
our  action  in  adopting  the  compromise 
amendment  is  in  keeping  with  good  faith. 
As  the  result  of  decades  and  decades  of 
exploitation  by  European  powers  they 
are  suspicious  of  our  professed  idealism. 
They  are  waiting  to  be  shown  that  we 
are  willing  to  practice  our  idealism  in 
respect  to  protecting  people  who  are 
making  a  fight  for  their  independence 
and  for  the  guaranties  of  freedom  which 
are  ours.  I  say,  Mr.  President,  it  will  be 
very  difficult  to  make  a  satisfactory  ex¬ 
planation  to  them  and  get  them  to  place 
much  hope  in  some  possible  future  action 
by  the  Dutch  Government  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  their  rights  when  they  are  con¬ 
fronted  at  this  very  hour  with  the  force 
of  Dutch  arms  and  police  which  are 
subjugating  and  trampling  down  those 
people  in  Indonesia  who  are  endeavoring 
to  make  a  heroic  fight  for  freedom. 

It  is  my  honest  conviction,  which  ob¬ 
viously  is  not  shared  by  many  in  the 
Senate,  that  by  not  insisting  upon  action 
now  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch  Govern¬ 
ment  for  a  correction  of  the  wrongdoing 
in  Indonesia,  we  are  going  to  be  charged 
wrongly  because  of  the  suspicions  of 
the  Indonesians  that  we  are  aiding  the 
Duteh  against  them  with  ECA  dollars. 
They  are  going  to  think,  I  fear,  that 
further  discussions  with  the  Dutch 
through  the  Security  Council  is  not  a 
good-faith  proposal.  We  know  now  that 
the  Dutch  are  in  violation  of  their  inter¬ 
national  commitments  under  the  Char¬ 
ter  and  therefore  we  should  shut  off  ECA 
funds  to  them. 

So  I  say,  Mr.  President,  it  is  important 
that  we  stand  for  the  abstract  principle 
of  right  versus  wrong  in  this  instance, 
just  as  I  think  it  is  essential  that  we  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  a  beaconlight  and  symbol  to 
the  world  that  this  great  Republic  of 
ours  will  not  compromise  guaranties  of 
freedom  under  the  United  Nations  Char¬ 
ter. 

I  hold  to  the  view,  Mr.  President,  that 
so  long  as  we  permit  the  Dutch  to  get  by 
with  the  course  of  defiant  action  which 
has  been  theirs  since  the  violation  of  the 
Renville  agreement,  we  are  going  to  be 
misunderstood  in  Indonesia,  we  are  going 
to  be  misunderstood  elsewhere  in  the 


world  where  weak  people  are  looking  to 
us  to  take  a  dominant  role  in  protecting 
freedom. 

We  cannot  read  the  report  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  without 
recognizing  that  the  course  of  action  the 
United  States  Government  has  followed 
to  date  in  regard  to  the  Indonesian  affair 
conforms  completely  with  our  obligations 
under  the  United  Nations  Charter.  We 
have  made  a  beautiful  record  to  date 
with  the  exception  of  granting  ECA 
funds.  It  seems  to  me  the  report  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
makes  perfectly  clear  that  within  the 
terms  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  we 
have  followed  a  proper  course  of  action. 
But  I  say,  Mr.  President,  that  the  author¬ 
izing  in  this  bill  of  further  funds  to  the 
Dutch  Government,  in  view  of  the  action 
we  have  taken  to  date  in  connection  with 
the  Indonesian  affair,  creates  the  only 
inconsistency  in  our  position,  because  I 
say  that  even  by  a  vote  here  in  the  Senate 
authorizing  the  fund,  we  are  inconsistent 
with  the  steps  we  have  already  taken  in 
regard  to  Indonesia. 

I  deeply  regret  the  illness  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  North  Carolina  which  pre¬ 
vents  him  from  being  here  this  after¬ 
noon  to  make  comment  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  concerning  the  point  I  now 
make,  and  which  I  have  made  to  him 
personally,  but  with  the  greatest  of  re¬ 
spect  to  the  Senator  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  I  shall  do  my  very  best,  in  complete 
fairness,  to  state  his  own  rebuttal  to  the 
point  that  I  now  make.  I  said  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  “I  am 
afraid  that  your  own  position  in  the  mat¬ 
ter,  your  own  record  in  the  matter,  the 
report  you  yourself  have  written,  all  are 
inconsistent  with  your  final  conclusion, 
namely,  that  we  ought  to  accept  the  so- 
called  compromise  amendment.”  His  re¬ 
ply  is  that  he  does  not  think  there  is  any 
inconsistency  in  it,  because  he  thinks  the 
passage  of  a  little  more  time  and  the 
further  opportunity  on  the  part  of  the 
State  Department  to  try  to  get  the  Dutch 
Government  by  persuasion  to  see  the 
error  of  its  ways,  may  result  in  a  change 
in  the  course  of  action  of  the  Dutch 
Government. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  also 
holds  to  the  view,  as  his  report  points  out, 
but  as  he  said  to  me  personally,  that  he 
does  not  believe  the  Dutch  people  as  yet 
understand  this  issue.  He  does  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  Dutch  people  have  been 
fully  apprised  as  to  the  nature  of  the  dis¬ 
pute  which  has  arisen  between  their  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  those  governments  in  the 
United  Nations  which  are  protesting  the 
Dutch  course  of  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  there  are  certain 
passages  in  this  great  historic  document 
filed  with  us  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  which  for  the  purpose  of  em¬ 
phasis  ought  to  go  into  the  Record  again, 
and  I  want  to  read  a  few  of  them  and 
comment  on  them.  In  his  introduction 
he  says: 

The  violation  of  the  Renville  agreement  by 
the  Government  of  the  Netherlands,  the 
violation  of  the  still  standing  cease-fire  or¬ 
der  passed  by  the  Security  Council  on  Au¬ 
gust  1,  1947,  the  disregard  of  the  functions 
of  the  United  Nations  Committee  of  Good 
Offices,  the  renunciation  of  the  procedures 
of  peace  for  a  recourse  to  force  of  arms  and 


the  continuing  defiance  this  winter  of  two 
Separate  orders  of  the  Security  Council,  con¬ 
stitute  a  challenge  to  the  United  Nations  of 
grave  import  for  the  whole  world. 

Mr.  President,  what  a  sweeping  indict¬ 
ment  that  first  sentence  of  the  Graham 
report  is  against  the  Dutch  Government. 
I  submit  that  the  evidence  advanced  in 
the  report  establishes  the  indictment  be¬ 
yond  question  of  doubt.  There  we  have 
it,  Mr.  President: 

The  violation  of  the  Renville  agreement 
by  the  Government  of  the  Netherlands,  the 
violation  of  the  still  standing  cease-fire  or¬ 
der  passed  by  the  Security  Council  on  Au¬ 
gust  1,  1947,  the  disregard  of  the  functions 
of  the  United  Nations  Committee  of  Good 
Offices,  the  renunciation  of  the  procedures 
of  peace  for  a  recourse  to  force  of  arms  and 
the  continuing  defiance  this  winter  of  two 
separate  orders  of  the  Security  Council,  con¬ 
stitute  a  challenge  to  the  United  Nations  of 
grave  import  for  the  whole  world. 

They  certainly  do.  It  is  such  a  grave 
challenge,  Mr.  President,  that  I  cannot 
see  my  way  clear,  even  for  a  day  or  an 
hour,  to  taking  the  course  of  action  by 
way  of  the  compromise  amendment, 
which  would  be  subject  to  the  possibil¬ 
ity — and  I  think  the  clear  probability — 
of  misunderstanding  in  Indonesia  as  to 
the  course  of  action  we  intend  to  follow. 
I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Brewster],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Vandenberg],  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  intend  to  do  all 
within  their  power  to  take  whatever 
steps  can  be  taken  under  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  in  the  event  that  the  Duteh  con¬ 
tinue  in  their  defiance.  I  shall  be  there, 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  them,  helping 
in  my  small  way  to  the  extent  I  can  help, 
in  having  whatever  sanctions  the  United 
Nations  may  in  the  future  impose  upon 
the  Dutch  carried  out  so  far  as  support 
from  our  Government  is  concerned.  I 
shall  help  to  whatever  extent  my  vote  in 
the  Senate  will  be  of  help. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  think  we  have  an 
obligation  right  now  to  take  no  step 
which  can  possibly  give  ground  for  sus¬ 
picion  on  the  part  of  the  Indonesians 
that  we  are  going  to  countenance  any 
further  defiance  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch 
Government.  In  my  judgment,  as  clear 
evidence  as  we  could  give  to  the  Indo-. 
nesians  this  afternoon  would  be  to  vote 
for  the  original  Brewster  amendment, 
which  says,  in  effect,  that  we  are  not  go¬ 
ing  to  grant  any  funds,  in  view  of  the  de¬ 
fiance.  I  know  that  such  a  course  of 
action  is  likely  to  raise  a  great  many 
complications,  and  that  it  has  attached 
to  it  a  great  many  serious  implications; 
but  I  think  we  ought  to  be  willing  to  face 
them. 

I  know,  as  I  stated  the  other  afternoon, 
that  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  unilateral 
action:  but  I  want  to  stress  the  point 
that,  after  all,  our  obligations  under  the 
United  Nations  Charter  are  quite  sep¬ 
arate  and  distinct  from  the  course  of  ac¬ 
tion  that  we  are  following  under  the 
Mashall  plan.  The  Marshall  plan  itself 
is  unilateral  action  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States.  The  Marshall  plan  it¬ 
self  is  in  effect  an  economic  understand¬ 
ing  or  agreement  reached  with  certain 
recipient  countries  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  Marshall  plan,  not  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  United 
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Nations  Charter.  In  that  sense  the 
United  Nations  Charter  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Marshall  plan. 

When  we  find  the  evidence  so  over¬ 
whelming  against  the  Dutch  Govern¬ 
ment— and  I  think  the  Graham  report 
makes  it  perfectly  clear  that  the  evi¬ 
dence  against  the  Dutch  Government  is 
overwhelming — then  I  do  not  believe  that 
it  is  a  matter  of  right  principle  for  us 
even  temporarily,  under  the  substitute 
amendment,  in  effect  to  say  to  the  Dutch, 
“We  want  you  to  know  that  we  will  re¬ 
consider  this  authorization  and  any  pos¬ 
sible  future  appropriation  if  you  do  not 
at  some  time  in  the  future,  and  soon, 
comply  with  what  we  recognize,  and 
what  you  should  recognize,  to  be  your 
obligations  under  the  United  Nations 
Charter.” 

I  do  not  think  it  is  right  principle  even 
to  allow  that  temporary  period  of  time 
to  elapse.  We  are  now  being  asked, 
within  the  terms  of  the  compromise 
amendment,  to  put  through  the  ECA  pro¬ 
gram  with  an  authorization  for  the 
Dutch.  I  am  opposed  to  that  because  I 
cannot  reconcile  doing  that  with  the 
course  of  conduct  which  the  Dutch  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  followed  in  Indonesia.  I 
cannot  escape  the  conclusion — although 
my  good  friend  from  Florida  [Mr.  Pep¬ 
per]  does  not  think  it  is  necessarily  a 
logical  conclusion — that  to  whatever  ex¬ 
tent  we  have  aided  and  benefited  the 
economy  of  the  Dutch  during  the  past 
year  we  have  indirectly,  at  least,  injured 
the  Indonesians  in  their  fight  for  free¬ 
dom.  y 

I  repeat  my  opening  observation.  I 
wish  again  to  raise  my  voice  this  after¬ 
noon  in  support  of  the  fight  for  freedom 
which  is  being  made  in  Indonesia,  and 
which  we  are  going  to  see  made  in  other 
countries  in  the  world  as  men  seek  to 
shake  off  from  themselves  the  shackles 
of  colonial  empires  and  imperialistic  ex¬ 
ploitation. 

I  return  for  a  moment  to  the  Graham 
report,  still  reading  from  the  introduc¬ 
tion: 

This  challenge  will  continue  until  the 
democratic  principle  of  the  Renville  agree¬ 
ment,  signed  by  the  representatives  of  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  and  the  Repub¬ 
lic  of  Indonesia  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  Nations  are  fulfilled.  Unfulfilled,  the 
Renville  agreement  remains  a  sounding 
board  for  propaganda  against  the  western 
democracies  all  over  the  eastern  world.  Ful¬ 
filled,  the  Renville  agreement,  with  its  foun¬ 
dation  on  the  Linggadjatl  agreement,  can 
become,  to  the  greatness  of  the  Dutch  and 
the  Indonesians,  a  charter  of  freedom  for 
the  colonial  peoples  of  the  world. 

This  is  the  Senator  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina  speaking,  through  manuscript,  in  a 
report  to  the  United  States  Senate.  This 
is  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  who 
was  the  American  representative  on  the 
Committee  of  Good  Offices.  This  is  the 
American  representative  who,  through 
long  days  and  weeks  on  the  ship  Ren - 
ville,  meeting  with  the  representatives 
of  the  Dutch  and  the  Indonesians,  made 
the  findings  of  fact'  which  have  been 
found  to  be  sound,  as  I  understand  the 
situation,  by  our  State  Department,  as 
to  the  causes  and  nature  of  the  Indo¬ 


nesian  controversy.  Listen  to  his  lan¬ 
guage,  Mr.  President: 

The  two  main  sources  of  opposition  to  the 
democratic  principles  of  the  Renville  agree¬ 
ment  are  two  small  but  powerful  combina¬ 
tions:  (1)  The  Dutch  financial-imperialistic- 
militaristic-paternalistic  combination  which 
first  misleads  and  then  misrepresents  the 
great  Dutch  people;  and  (2)  the  Soviet  dic¬ 
tators,  who  first  mislead  and  then  misrepre¬ 
sent  the  great  Russian  people. 

That  is  the  American  representative  on 
the  Good  Offices  Committee  speaking  in 
a  written  report.  I  say  that  language, 
strong  as  it  is,  is  backed  up  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  North  Carolina  with  detailed 
particulars  which  he  sets  forth  in  the 
historic  document  which  he  has  filed 
with  the  Senate. 

In  view  of  that  indictment,  I  must  say 
here  this  afternoon  that  I  cannot  agree 
to  go  along  with  any  proposal  short  of 
one  which  says  we  must  stop  now  any 
aid  to  the  Dutch  Government. 

Returning  to  the  Graham  report,  we 
find  that  he  says: 

And  (2)  the  Soviet  dictators,  who  first 
mislead  and  then  misrepresent  the  great  Rus¬ 
sian  people.  ^ 

Mr.  President,  let  us  not  forget  that 
the  Soviet  Government  is  represented 
on  the  Security  Council.  I  may  be  mis¬ 
taken;  but  as  I  read  the  compromise 
proposal,  I  do  not  see  in  it  anything 
which  escapes  the  possibility  and,  I 
think,  the  real  rpobability,  judging  from 
past  action  of  the  Soviet  representatives 
on  the  Security  Council,  that  through 
the  compromise  amendment  we  may  be 
walking  right  into  a  Russian  veto,  when 
we  actually  get  down  to  the  point,  with¬ 
in  the  negotiations  of  the  Security  Coun¬ 
cil,  of  calling  for  the  imposition  of  sanc¬ 
tions.  I  express  that  fear  because  the 
Graham  report  itself  shows  that  the 
heroic  Indonesians  who  have  been  mak¬ 
ing  their  fight  for  freedom  happen  to  be 
the  only  native  group  in  that  part  of  the 
world  which  today  at  least  have  waged 
a  successful  deposition  to  communistic 
attempts  to  take  over  their  land.  I  as¬ 
sume — and  I  wonder  whether  in  fact  I 
am  illogical  in  making  this  assumption — 
that  the  success  of  the  Indonesians 
against  the  attempt  of  the  Communists 
to  take  them  over  was  not  exactly  wel¬ 
come  news  in  Moscow,  and  is  not  today 
a  very  welcome  bit  of  history  in  Moscow. 
Therefore,  I  express  now  the  fear  that 
even  if  we  go  ahead  with  the  compromise 
amendment,  we  may  find  ourselves,  at 
that  last  step,  in  a  position  where  the 
Russian  representative  on  the  Security 
Council  will  “throw”  a  veto.  After  all, 
that  is  almost  a  matter  of  habit  with  the 
Russian  representative  on  the  Security 
Council. 

I  hasten  to  add  that  if  that  course  of 
action  is  followed  either  by  the  Russian 
representative  or  the  French  representa¬ 
tive  or  the  British  representative  on  the 
Security  Council,  then  of  course  we  can 
take  action,  insofar  as  ECA  is  concerned, 
by  withdrawing  funds  or  by  refusing  to 
grant  additional  funds.  But  I  fear  that 
at  that  point,  if  those  circumstances 
should  develop  in  that  way— although  I 
hope  they  will  not— we  might  then  find 


ourselves  in  such  further  complications 
over  this  matter  that  a  withdrawal  of 
funds  by  us  at  that  time,  after  once  seek¬ 
ing  to  carry  this  matter  through  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council,  might 
open  us  up  to  the  charge — wrong  though 
it  would  be — that  we  were  then,  because 
we  did  not  like  the  action  of  the  Security 
Council,  following  unilateral  action. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  present  time  we 
are  in  a  position,  as  I  view  this  problem, 
at  least,  where  our  taking  the  action 
which  I  propose  to  have  us  take  against 
the  Dutch  Government  would  not  subject 
us  to  any  justified  criticism  for  with¬ 
holding  ECA  funds,  because  we  would 
then  be  acting  on  the  basis  of  an  agree¬ 
ment  collateral  to  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  But  if  we  seek  to  process  this 
matter  further  through  the  Security 
Council,  and  if  then  a  veto  is  “thrown” 
by  Russia,  and  if  then  we  seek  to  take 
further  action  in  respect  to  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  I  am  afraid — even  though  I  think 
Russia’s  position  would  be  wrong  in  the 
premises — that  the  position  would  be 
taken  that  we  were  then  seeking  to  take 
unilateral  action  independent  of  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council.  I 
should  like  to  avoid  that,  because  I 
simply  cannot  imagine,  in  the  last 
analysis,  that  the  Russian  representative 
on  the  Security  Council  would  join  with 
us  in  seeking,  under  the  appropriate  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  from 
which  the  Senator  from  Michigan  read 
this  afternoon,  to  exercise  sanctions 
against  a  government  which  is  putting 
down  a  people  which  carried  on  a  suc¬ 
cessful  fight  against  the  Communistic  at¬ 
tempt  to  take  over  Indonesia.  Some¬ 
how — I  hope  wrongly,  but  I  fear  not — I 
hold  to  the  view  that  if  the  Russians  had 
to  make  a  choice  between  supporting  the 
United  States  or  supporting  the  Dutch 
under  such  circumstances,  the  Russians 
would  support  the  Dutch. 

Mr.  Graham  goes  on  to  say: 

Both  the  Dutch  Imperialists  and  the  Rus¬ 
sian  imperialists  are  opposed  to  the  basic 
principles  of  the  Renville  agreement  such 
as:  Civil  liberties  at  all  times,  unhampered 
communication,  transportation,  and  ex¬ 
change,  plebiscites  or  free  elections  after  full 
discussion,  and  a  free  constitutional  con¬ 
vention  organized  by  democratic  procedure 
with  representation  in  proportion  to  the 
population.  The  Dutch  imperialists  do  not 
intend  that  these  principles  of  freedom  be 
available  to  all  the  leaders  of  Indonesia  for 
free  appeals  to  the  Indonesian  people.  Free 
leadership  in  fair  and  open  discussion  would 
insure  that  the  guiding  principle  of  the 
United  States  of  Indonesia  would  not  be 
Dutch  domination  but  Indonesian  self-deter¬ 
mination. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  President,  that  is  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  writing,  in 
this  report,  his  views  of  Russian  policies 
and  principles  and  ideology  in  respect  to 
Indonesia.  Let  me  say  parenthetically 
that  if  anyone  ever  had  a  question  as  to 
the  position  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  in  regard  to  American  princi¬ 
ples  of  government,  in  contrast  to  Rus¬ 
sian  principles  of  government,  he  need 
only  read  this  historic  document  to  be 
completely  reassured  of  the  great  patri¬ 
otism  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
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lina.  Mark  his  language  in  thrs  report 
in  regard  to  Russian  ideology.  He  says: 

The  combination  of  Soviet  dictators  not 
only  does  not  want  these  principles  applied 
in  Korea,  Poland,  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  Hun¬ 
gary,  Yugoslavia,  Czechoslovakia, .  and  Ger¬ 
many,  hut  also  does  not  want  them  publi¬ 
cized  within  the  Soviet  Union  itself. 

That  is  a  penetrating  and  piercing 
comment  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  in  expressing  his  views  of  the 
Russian  iron  curtain. 

I  read  further  from  the  report: 

Neither  imperialism  nor  dictatorship  can 
long  exist  with  the  morally  enduring  Ren¬ 
ville  principles  of  freedom  and  self-determi¬ 
nation.  Imperialists,  in  their  case,  and  dic¬ 
tators,  in  their  situation,  will  violate  agree¬ 
ments  by  which  such  principles  might  get 
high  international  sanction  for  application 
by  peoples  in  colonies,  in  satellite  states,  or 
in  the  vast  dominions  behind  the  iron 
curtain. 

There  will  be  much  talk — 

Says  the  Senator  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina — 

some  of  it  partly  true,  (1)  about  Republican 
incapacity  to  prevent  atrocious  incidents 
caused  largely,  however,  by  the  nonimple¬ 
mentation  of  the  agreement — 

Obviously,  of  course,  he  is  referring 
there  to  the  guerrilla  attempts  in  Indo¬ 
nesia  to  fight  the  Dutch  refusal  to  live 
up  to  their  obligations  under  the  Ren¬ 
ville  agreement.  Of  course,  the  Indone¬ 
sians  are  resisting.  And,  of  course,  when 
people  are  resisting  the  aggression  of 
imperialism,  it  is  no  tea  party,  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident;  there  is  blood-letting. 

Mr.  President,  without  reading  it,  I 
ask  to  have  inserted  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks  the  remaining  language  of  the 
section  in  the  Graham  report  dealing 
with  the  claims  as  to  the  weaknesses  of 
the  Indonesian  Republic. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remain¬ 
ing  language  of  the  section  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

There  will  be  much  talk,  some  of  it  partly 
true,  (1)  about  Republican  incapacity  to 
prevent  atrocious  incidents  caused  largely, 
however,  by  the  nonimplementation  of  the 
agreement;  (2)  about  former  collaboration 
by  a  few  of  the  present  Republican  leaders 
with  the  Japanese;  and  (3)  about  Communist 
infiltration  in  some  of  the  political  parties 
and  some  of  the  labor  unions  in  the  Repub¬ 
lic.  It  should  be  recalled  in  this  connection 
that  atrocities  have  not  all  been  confined  to 
one  side;  that  some  of  the  Indonesian  Re¬ 
publican  leaders  fought  underground  in  Hol¬ 
land  against  the  Germans,  and  that  more 
fought  underground  in  Indonesia  against  the 
Japanese.  More  revealing  still  was  the  de¬ 
cisive  crushing  of  the  Communist  revolt  by 
the  moderate  Republican  Government. 
There  will  also  bo  much  talk  by  the  Soviet 
imperialists  about  American  and  British  im¬ 
perialism  seeking  at  one  and  the  same  time 
to  uphold  and  to  supplant  Dutch  imperial¬ 
ism.  The  propaganda  about  American  and 
British  imperialism,  Japanese  collaboration, 
and  Communist  infiltration  should  not  ob¬ 
scure  for  the  United  Nations  the  basic  simple 
fact  that  Republican  aspirations  have  their 
main  source  in  Indonesian  self-determina¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shall  ask  also,  Mr. 
President,  to  have  incorporated  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks  that  part  of  the 
Graham  report  under  the  subject  “The 
Committee  Condemned  by  Both  Ex¬ 
tremes.” 


There  being  no  objection,  the  portion 
of  the  report  referred  to  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

The  committee  condemned  by  both  ex¬ 
tremes  :  The  members  of  the  .first  Committee 
of  Good  Offices,  which  included  Mr.  Justice 
Richard  C.  Kirby,  of  Australia;  Dr.  Paul  van 
Zeeland,  of  Belgium;  and  myself,  as  the 
American  representative,  were  accused  by 
some  of  the  Dutch  imperialists  of  being  in 
league  with  the  Republic  of  Indonesia 
against  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  At 
the  same  time  I  was  repeatedly  accused  by 
the  Moscow  radio  of  being  a  tool  of  American 
capitalism  and  of  intimidating  the  Repub¬ 
licans  into  accepting  the  Renville  agreement 
with  threats  of  atomic  bombs  and  American 
power. 

With  a  position  of  balance  between  being 
an  alleged  conspirator  against  the  Dutch  and 
being  an  alleged  intimidator  of  the  Indo¬ 
nesians,  I  have  some  sense  of  balance  shared 
by  my  highly  esteemed  former  colleagues  of 
the  committee.  Beholden  neither  to  the  im¬ 
perialists  of  the  right  nor  to  the  imperialists 
of  the  left,  but  beholden  to  the  principles  of 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  I  make 
the  present  analysis  of  some  of  the  basic 
factors  and  issues  involved.  Having  been  in 
the  Senate  less  than  a  week,  I  will  not  make 
a  statement  at  length  here,  but  will  put  it  in 
the  Record  for  any  value  it  may  have  for  the 
Members  of  the  Senate. 

Part  of  this  analysis  is  based  on  our  report 
to  the  Security  Council,  February  a  year  ago, 
and  part  of  it  is  based  on  unrestricted  docu¬ 
ments  and  on  developments  publicly  reported 
since  our  able  successors  took  over  from  us 
February  a  year  ago.  I  hope  in  this  analysis 
to  give  one  person’s  glimpse  of  (1)  the  two 
great  peoples  and  their  spirit;  (2)  the  inter¬ 
national  position  of  Indonesia;  (3)  the  Indo¬ 
nesian  nationalist  movement;  (4)  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia;  (5)  the 
efforts  of  British  diplomats  to  help  the 
Netherlands  and  the  Republic  settle  their 
dispute,  resulting  in  the  Linggadjati  agree¬ 
ment;  (6)  the  break-down  in  negotiations 
and  the  Dutch  “police  action”  of  July  21, 
1946;  (7)  the  intervention  of  the  United 
Nations  with  a  cease-fire  resolution  and  a 
Committee  of  Good  Offices;  (8)  the  function, 
limitations,  and  work  of  the  committee;  (9) 
the  negotiations  of  the  representatives  of  the 
two  governments;  (10)  the  Renville  agree¬ 
ments;  (11)  the  opportunity  for  good  will  and 
early  implementation;  (12)  an  analysis  of 
the  controversial  issues  of  sovereignty,  sepa¬ 
rate  states,  and  the  provisional  government; 
(13)  the  du  Bois  Chritchley  plan;  (14)  the 
Cochran  plan;  (15)  the  policy  patterns  of 
delays  and  rejections;  (16)  incidents  and 
atrocities;  (17)  the  crushing  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  revolt  by  the  republic;  (18)  the 
breaking  of  the  truce  by  the  Dutch  and  the 
second  “police  action”;  (19)  the  Renville 
principles  and  the  obligations  of  the  United 
Nations;  and  (20)  the  opportunities  of  two 
great  peoples  through  the  fulfillment  of  the 
Linggadjati  and  Renville  agreements  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  United  Nations  to  salvage 
a  terrible  situation  destructive  to  both  peo¬ 
ples  and  critical  for  mankind. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 
to  have  incorporated  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks  the  section  of  the  Graham  re¬ 
port  starting  on  page  7,  dealing  with  the 
heading,  “The  Indonesians.” 

There  being  no  objeetion,  the  section 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THE  INDONESIANS 

The  history  and  people  of  Indonesia  are 
Interwoven  with  the  history  and  people  of 
Malaya,  India,  China,  Melanesia,  Polynesia, 
Australia,  Europe,  and  America.  In  Indo¬ 
nesia  are  some  of  the  earliest  relics  of  man 
from  the  Pleistocene  age.  In  Indonesia  were 


majestic  monuments,  noble  shrines,  and  an 
advanced  civilization  before  western  men  dis¬ 
covered  America  or  rounded  Africa  to  the 
Spice  Islands.  The  old  empires,  whether 
based  on  Sumatra,  such  as  Atjeh,  or  based 
on  Java  and  Sumatra,  such  as  Bantam,  had 
their  times  of  power  astride  the  channels 
between  the  seas.  Java,  the  granary  of  many 
islands  through  the  ages,  was  often  the  cen¬ 
tral  base  of  the  empire  of  the  islands, 
whether  the  wide  and  elaborate  Madjapahit 
of  the  Indian  heyday  or  Mataram  of  nostalgic 
glory. 

The  Spice  Islands  of  the  Indies  were  the 
luring  motive  force  which,  added  to  the 
spirit  of  exploration,  helped  to  cause  the 
discovery  of  America,  the  rounding  of  Africa, 
a  redirection  of  commerce,  and  the  commer¬ 
cial  revolution. 

The  East  Indies  became  the  eastern  pivot 
upon  which  in  the  western  world  the  medie¬ 
val  turned  to  the  modern  age. 

With  the  crossing  of  early  southern  Pacific 
stocks  and  their  persisting  polyglot  dialects 
have  evolved  a  basic  Malayan  language,  per¬ 
sistent  mores,  and  traditions,  and  a  common 
Indonesian  consciousness.  The  island  of 
Java,  perhaps  the  most  densely  populated 
area  in  the  world,  which  has  been  the  base 
of  the  republican  movement,  has  three  dis¬ 
tinct  groups:  The  Sundaneese  in  west  Java, 
the  Javanese  in  central  Java,  and  the  Ma¬ 
durese  in  east  Java.  The  leaders  of  the  Indo¬ 
nesians  in  the  islands  east  of  Java  who  have 
cooperated  with  the  Dutch  were  much  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  Dutch  attack  on  the  Republic. 
These  various  regional  groups,  whether  in 
Java,  Sumatra,  and  Madura,  the  areas  of  re¬ 
publican  activity,  or  in  Dutch  Borneo  or  in 
east  Indonesia,  are  all  parts  of  the  Indone¬ 
sian  nationalist  movement.  The  most  mili¬ 
tant  leadership  is  in  the  area  of  the  Republic. 
A  good  number  of  rionrepublican  Indonesian 
former  civil  servants  have  chosen  to  coop¬ 
erate  with  the  Dutch.  Moreover,  a  number 
of  genuine  nationalists  have  risen  to  leader¬ 
ship  in  the  nonrepublican  Indonesian  states. 
It  is  significant  that  the  governments  of  the 
two  most  important  of  these  nonrepublican 
states  resigned  immediately  following  the 
Dutch  resort  to  force  in  December. 

Indonesia,  because  of  its  history,  location, 
and  values,  is  a  vital  subject  in  the  study  of 
anthropology,  archeology,  the  botanical  sci¬ 
ences,  tropical  medicine,  and  the  history  of 
ancient,  medieval,  and  modern  times.  The 
peoples  of  Indonesia  have  an  imposing  in¬ 
digenous  tradition  of  local  self-government 
rooted  in  the  communal  village.  They  pre¬ 
serve  a  stubborn  body  of  laws  and  customs 
handed  down  in  their  adats,  a  stable  tra¬ 
dition  of  Irrigation  and  agriculture,  handi¬ 
crafts,  music,  dancing,  and  fine  arts.  De¬ 
spite  a  wide  illiteracy,  they  have  a  notable 
intelligence,  a  high  capacity  for  languages 
and  culture  measured  by  the  opportunities 
available  to  the  few.  With  all  the  many  high 
values  added  by  the  Dutch  in  science, 
technology,  economic  production,  medicine, 
public  health,  and  civil  administration,  the 
Netherlands  have  not  effectively  promoted 
the  general  education  of  the  youth  of  Indo¬ 
nesia.  It  has  been  estimated  that  40  percent 
of  the  people  in  the  American  Philippines 
were  literate  as  compared  with  the  7  percent 
of  the  people  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  This 
is  one  of  the  sources  of  the  deep  sense  of 
grievance  for  their  people  on  the  part  of  the 
Indonesian  republican  leaders  who  are  them¬ 
selves  the  products  of  the  excellent  training 
and  democratic  influences  of  the  historic 
Dutch  universities.  The  Dutch  policy  seems 
to  have  been  to  encourage  the  education  of 
a  few  leaders,  but  not  to  promote  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  great  body  of  the  people. 

General  among  the  Indonesian  people  are 
a  natural  intelligence,  friendliness,  innate 
courtesy,  beautiful  rhythm,  grace,  and  hu¬ 
man  dignity.  The  70,000,000  Indonesian  peo¬ 
ple  have  in  common  the  national  aspiration 
for  freedom,  independence,  and  cooperation. 
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Mr.  MORSE.  In  this  section,  Dr. 
Graham  proceeds  to  discuss  the  Indo¬ 
nesians,  their  background,  and  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  fight  they  are  making  against 
Dutch  imperialism;  and  also  the  nature 
of  the  fight  they  made  during  the  war 
in  an  attempt  to  check  the  advance  of 
Japanese  imperialistic  .aggression. 

We  are  dealing  in  this  issue  with  the 
Indonesian  people,  Mr.  President.  We 
are  dealing  with  a  people,  as  the  Graham 
Report  points  out,  who  are  on  our  side  in 
the  fight  to  preserve  freedom  in  the 
world.  I  say  this  afternoon  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  of  the  United  States  they  ought  to 
have  a  clear  demonstration  from  us  that 
we  are  not  going  to  countenance  even 
temporarily,  for  a  period  of  further  nego¬ 
tiations,  Dutch  conduct  in  Indonesia. 
We  should  not  authorize  any  funds  to 
the  Dutch  to  carry  on  their  aggression 
against  these  people  who  are  making  the 
fight  for  freedom,  and  whose  history,  as 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Graham]  points  out  in  his  report,  shows 
that  they  have  been  on  our  side  in  this 
battle  for  freedom. 

I  also  ask  to  have  incorporated  in  the 
Record  at  this  point,  because  I  want  it 
reemphasized,  that  part  of  the  Graham 
report  starting  on  page  16,  under  the 
heading  “The  declaration  of  independ¬ 
ence  by  the  Republic  of  Indonesia.” 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THE  DECLARATION  OP  INDEPENDENCE  BY  THE 
REPUBLIC  OF  INDONESIA 

With  the  juncture  of  all  those  movements, 
forces,  currents,  and  undercurrents,  the  most 
militant  leaders  of  the  Indonesian  national¬ 
ism,  some  of  whom  had  been  imprisoned,  at 
one  time  or  another,  before  the  Second  World 
War  by  the  Dutch,  and  during  the  war  by 
the  Japanese,  seized  the  hour  of  the  Allied 
liberation  of  Indonesia  from  the  Japanese 
for  the  liberation  of  Indonesia  from  the 
Dutch.  They  set  up  a  provisional  congress 
and  Issued  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  with  its  plans 
for  the  inclusion  of  all  the  Indonesian  peo¬ 
ple.  While  acknowledging  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Netherlands  throughout  the  Indies, 
the  Allied  commanders  dealt  with  the  leaders 
of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  on  the  basis  of 
the  fact  that  the  Republic  exercised  de  facto 
authority. 

Some  of  the  most  militant  leaders  of  the 
Republican  movement  had  fought  in  the  In¬ 
donesian  underground  against  the  Japanese, 
6ome  had  fought  In  the  Dutch  underground 
against  the  Germans,  and  others  had  col¬ 
laborated  with  the  Japanese  and  remained 
above  ground.  Whether  of  the  parties  of  the 
right,  right  center,  center,  left  center,  or  left; 
whether  underground  fighters  or  above¬ 
ground  collaborators,  all  had  in  common  the 
nationalist  movement  for  the  freedom  and 
independence  of  the  70,000,000  Indonesian 
people. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  one  can¬ 
not  read  that  declaration,  one  cannot 
read  Graham’s  inspiring  account  in 
chronological  form  of  the  history  of  the 
Indonesian  affair,  without  being  deeply 
moved  by  the  record  of  the  Indonesians. 
And,  having  been  moved  by  it,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  but  having  first  satisfied  myself 
that  the  facts  are  on  their  side,  I  think 
we  ought  to  take  steps  here  this  after¬ 
noon  to  make  perfectly  clear  to  them  that 
we  are  not  even  temporarily  going  to 
authorize  an  appropriation  which,  un¬ 


less  in  the  future  we  change  our  course 
of  action,  will  result  in  funds  under  ECA 
continuing  to  go  to  the  Dutch  Govern¬ 
ment;  to  be  used  at  least  indirectly, 
and  I  suspect  also  directly,  against  the 
Indonesians. 

I  ask  to  have  incorporated,  again  for 
purpose  of  reemphasis,  the  section  of  the 
Graham  report  labeled  section  VI,  “The 
breakdown  in  negotiations  for  implemen¬ 
tation  and  the  Dutch  police  action  of 
July  21,  1947.” 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

VI.  THE  BREAK-DOWN  IN  NEGOTIATIONS  FOR  IM- 

PLEMENTATION  AND  THE  DUTCH  POLICE  ACTION 

OF  JULY  21,  1947 

The  Linggadjati  agreement  was  Initiated 
on  November  15,  1946,  and  was  signed  by  the 
governments  on  March  25,  1947.  The  nego¬ 
tiations  for  the  Implementation  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  broke  down.  The  Republicans  charged 
the  Netherlands:  (1)  With  making  unilateral 
interpretations  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
the  agreement;  and  (2)  with  a  failure  to 
have  recourse  to  an  arbitration  provision  in 
the  agreement.  The  Netherlands  charged 
the  Republic  with  both  the  refusal  and  the 
incapacity  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
agreement.  On  the  night  of  July  20,  1947, 
the  Netherlands  ordered  the  police  action. 
This  police  action  was  undertaken,  according 
to  views  and  assertions  of  the  Dutch,  to  re¬ 
store  law  and  order,  to  punish  lawless  bands, 
to  prevent  massacres  of  Chinese  and  others 
by  irregular  forces,  to  stop  sabotage,  and  to 
step  up  production  in  a  time  of  desperate 
need.  According  to  the  assertions  of  repub¬ 
licans  the  police  action  was  a  military  action 
taken,  when  the  army  had  been  mustered  in 
full  force,  to  prevent  the  implementation  of 
the  Linggadjati  agreement,  to  take  over  large 
economic  resources  and  assets  in  republican 
areas,  to  organize  new  states  in  former  re¬ 
publican  territories  behind  Dutch  military 
lines,  to  carry  out  a  policy  of  economic 
strangling  and  political  splnterlng  of  the 
Republic,  and  to  insure  the  Dutch  control  of 
the  proposed  United  States  of  Indonesia. 
The  well-trained  and  mechanized  Dutch  mil¬ 
itary  forces  quickly  took  over  large  parts  of 
Java  and  Sumatra. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  is  in  this  section  that 
again  we  have  clear  evidence  of  the  type 
of  police  force  the  Dutch  have  been 
using  in  the  past  months  to  trample 
under  Dutch  might  these  Indonesians 
who  have  been  seeking  to  resist  Dutch 
imperialism  and  exploitation.  It  is  not 
pleasant  reading,  Mr.  President,  and  I 
regret  that  during  the  period  of  time 
while  the  Dutch  have  been  conducting 
themselves  so  ruthlessly  in  Indonesia  we, 
under  ECA,  have  been  giving  them  a 
single  penny  for  whatever  expenditure 
their  own  financial  reports  may  show 
they  have  put  it  to.  I  do  not  think  our 
record  in  that  respect  is  going  to  read 
very  well  in  world  history. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
•sent,  for  purposes  of  reemphasis,  to  have 
incorporated  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 
that  section  of  the  Graham  Report  be¬ 
ginning  on  page  30  and  headed  “A  grave 
situation.”  If  Senators  will  only  read 
it,  I  am  sure  they  will  appreciate  more 
fully  how  grave  the  situation  is  in  re¬ 
spect  to  standing  for  differences  between 
right  and  wrong  in  international  rela¬ 
tions,  and  for  not  doing  anything  which 
could  possibly  be  interpreted  as  aiding 
the  wrong  side  of  a  great  international 
moral  issue. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  GRAVE  SITUATION 

While  deeply  appreciative  of  the  fact  that 
the  12  political  principles  contained  many 
basic  provisions  for  freedom,  democracy,  in¬ 
dependence,  and  cooperation,  the  Republic 
was  most  deeply  concerned  that  there  was 
no  guaranty  of  international  observation 
between,  the  signing  of  the  agreement  and 
the  transfer  of  sovereignty:  there  was  no 
provision  for  the  representation  of  the  Re¬ 
public  in  an  interim  government;  and  that 
there  was  no  mention  of  the  Republic  by 
name  in  any  of  the  12  principles. 

Aware  of  its  own  limitations  and  in  the 
desperate  circumstances  of  the  probable 
break-down  of  negotiations,  the  committee 
decided  to  make  still  another  new  approach 
to  the  parties.  The  committee  suggested  for 
the  informal  consideration  of  the  parties 
6  additional  political  principles  in  addition 
to  or  in  reinforcement  of  the  12.  Pending 
consideration  of  the  6  principles  by  both 
parties,  the  Republic  was  pondering  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  or  rejection  of  the  status  quo  mili¬ 
tary  line  and  the  democratic  political  prin¬ 
ciples  in  which  were  missing  several  guar¬ 
anties  of  deep  concern  to  the  Republic. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  incorporated 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks  section  12 
of  the  Graham  Report,  beginning  on 
page  40,  in  which  he  discusses  the  prob¬ 
lem  under  the  heading  “Analysis  of  three 
controversial  issues,”  those  issues  being 
the  issue  of  sovereignty,  the  issue  of  the 
separate  states,  and  the  issue  of  the  pro¬ 
visional  government. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Analysis  of  Three  Controversial  Issues 

The  lag  in  negotiations  was  due  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  circumstances  such  as  the  debates  in 
the  Security  Council  preceding  its  approval 
of  the  Renville  agreement,  the  change  in  the 
composition  of  the  Netherlands  Government, 
the  differences  in  the  interpretations  of  some 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Renville  agreement, 
and  the  constant  rejection  by  the  Nether¬ 
lands  of  the  informal  suggestions  of  the 
Committee  of  Good  Offices.  Three  of  the 
controversial  issues  involved  sovereginty, 
separate  organization  of  states,  and  the  pro¬ 
visional  government. 

A.  SOVEREIGNTY 

The  sovereignty  of  the  Netherlands 
throughout  the  Netherlands  East  Indies, 
acknowlMged  in  the  first  of  the  six  princi¬ 
ples,  has  never  been  questioned  by  the  United 
Nations  or  by  the  member  nations  of  the 
Committee  of  Good  Offices  or  their  represent¬ 
atives.  In  acknowledging  this  sovereignty 
the  committee  made  clear  its  views,  expressed 
to  representatives  of  both  governments  be¬ 
fore  the  signing,  with  binding  force  on  itself 
alone,  but  nevertheless  as  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  Committee  of  Good  Offices: 
that  none  of  the  principles  could  or  were  in¬ 
tended  to  alter  the  status  of  the  govern¬ 
ments  as  the  two  parties  to  the  Indonesian 
dispute  on  the  agenda  of  the  United  Nations. 

Neither  the  Dutch,  in  their  over-all  sov¬ 
ereignty,  nor  the  Indonesian  Republic  in  the 
exercise  of  their  de  facto  authority,  quite 
realize,  that,  except  for  the  power  of  the 
United  Nations  in  general,  including  the 
Chinese,  the  British-Indian  and  Russian 
forces  in  Asia;  except  for  the  gigantic  Ameri¬ 
can  war  production  for  the  Pacific  fighting; 
and  except  for  the  resistless  vast  assaults  of 
the  American  armies,  navies,  air  forces,  and 
marines  from  Midway  to  the  Solomons  to 
the  Philippines  to  Okinawa,  with  the  heroic 
cooperation  of  the  Australians  and  New 
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Zealanders,  there  would  now  be  no  over-all 
sovereignty  of  the  Netherlands  in  the  Dutch 
East  Indies  and  no  exercise  of  de  facto  au¬ 
thority  by  the  Republic  within  the  Republi¬ 
can  areas  of  Java,  Sumatra,  and  Madura. 
The  Dutch  Indies  today  would  be  the  Japa¬ 
nese  East  Indies.  Japanese  totalitarian 
sovereignty  would  be  now  exercised  over  all 
Indonesia. 

The  legal  sovereignty  of  the  Netherlands 
in  the  Dutch  East  Indies  is  derived  from 
history  and  international  law  but  the  actual 
exercise  of  sovereignty  by  the  Netherlands 
in  the  East  Indies  proceeds  now  from  the 
existence  and  the  rights  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  and  their  victorious  armies.  But  for 
these,  the  Netherlands  itself  would  be  under 
the  over-all  sovereignty  and  tyranny  of  the 
Nazi  totalitarian  dictatorship.  It  is  one  of 
the  ironies  of  history  that  the  Netherlands 
should  flout  the  orders  of  the  United  Nations 
from  whose  victories  in  World  War  II  it 
derives  not  only  its  present  sovereignty  but 
its  existence  as  a  free  nation. 

After  the  surrender  of  the  Japanese  in  the 
Netherlands  East  Indies  to  the  representative 
of  the  Allied  command,  the  British  gen¬ 
eral  commanding  the  British  forces  and  the 
Dutch  units,  fully  aware  of  the  historic  over¬ 
all  sovereignty  of  the  Netherlands,  yet  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  existence  of  the  young  Re¬ 
public,  chose  to  deal  with  the  Republic  as 
exercising  de  facto  authority.  This  balanc¬ 
ing  of  recognized  sovereignty  and  actual 
equities  was  carried  forward  in  the  chair¬ 
manships  of  .two  British  diplomats  and  in 
the  continuing  responsibilities  of  the  Se¬ 
curity  Council  which  holds  both  the  King¬ 
dom  of  the  Netherlands  and  the  Republic  of 
Indonesia  as  the  two  parties  to  the  Indo¬ 
nesian  dispute  on  the  agenda  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Within  the  limits  of  the  Republic,  reduced 
not  by  negotiation  or  self-determination  of 
peoples  but  by  the  arbitrary  conquests  of 
the  police  action  of  July  21,  1947,  the  Re¬ 
public  continued  to  exercise  de  facto  au¬ 
thority.  The  Renville  agreement,  formally 
adopted  under  the  flags  of  Belgium,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  and  the  United  States,  on  a  public 
ship  of  the  United  States,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  United  Nations,  was  signed  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Dutch  delegation,  on  behalf 
of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  and  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Republican  delegation 
on  behalf  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia. 

Both  before  and  after  the  signing  of  the 
Renville  agreement,  the  Republic,  in  its 
rightful  exercise  of  de  facto  authority,  had. 
its  own  civil  administration,  revenues,  cur¬ 
rency,  fiscal  system,  police,  army,  public 
works,  public  health  and  public-welfare 
agencies,  radio  and  public  information, 
schools  and  university,  political  parties,  Pro¬ 
visional  Assembly,  Cabinet,  Prime  Minister, 
and  President. 

After  the  signing  of  the  truce,  *the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia,  in 
its  exercise  of  de  facto  authority,  evacuated 
35,000  Republican  combatants  from  behind 
Dutch  military  lines.  More  recently  the  Re¬ 
public,  in  its  exercise  of  de  facto  authority, 
with  its  own  army  unaided,  crushed  the 
Communist  revolt  against  the  Soekarno- 
Hatta  moderate  government.  The  very 
terms  of  the  Renville  agreement  impose  upon 
the  Republic  the  duty  of  exercising  de  facto 
authority  in  the  implementation  of  the 
agreement. 

By  solemn  agreement  of  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  with  the  Government  of  the 
Netherlands,  the  United  Nations  is  com¬ 
mitted  before  the  world  by  principle  1  of  the 
Renville  agreement;  “That  the  assistance  of 
the  Committee  of  Good  Offices  be  continued 
in  the  working  out  and  signing  of  an  agree¬ 
ment  for  the  settlement  of  the  political  dis¬ 
pute  in  the  islands  of  Java,  Sumatra,  and 
Madura,  based  upon  the  principles  underly¬ 
ing  the  Linggadjati  agreement.”  One  of  the 
principles  underlying  the  Linggadjati  agree¬ 


ment  is  stated  in  article  I  of  the  agreement 
as  follows:  “The  Netherlands  Government 
recognize  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Indonesia  as  exercising  de  facto  authority 
over  Java,  Sumatra,  and  Madura.” 

Unless  the  United  Nations  is  to  renounce 
the  force  of  agreements  for  the  force  of  arms 
that  pledge  is  still  binding  on  the  two  Gov¬ 
ernments.  To  renounce  that  obligation  Is  to 
sanction  defiance  of  its  own  orders,  is  to 
■violate  its  own  Charter,  and  is  to  undermine 
its  own  foundations  in  the  conscience  of 
mankind.  Even  if  renounced  by  the  King¬ 
dom  of  the  Netherlands  and  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  the  agreements,  made  in  their  name, 
will  be  upheld  by  a  moral  sovereignty  which 
will  yet  prevail  over  the  broken  pledges  of  a 
kingdom,  the  combination  of  colonial  powers, 
and  the  resulting  frustration  of  the  United 
Nations. 

The  second  Dutch  police  action  which 
violated  the  Security  Council  resolutions  of 
August  1,  1947,  has  shocked  the  conscience 
of  mankind.  This  tragic  action  will  yet  serve 
to  strengthen  in  world  opinion  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  United  Nations  for  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  dispute  between  the  Kingdom  of 
the  Netherlands  and  the  Republic  of  Indone¬ 
sia  on  the  agenda  of  the  United  Nations  until 
the  final  settlement  of  the  political  dispute  is 
made  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
civil  liberties  and  self-determniation  of 
peoples  to  which  both  Governments  are  spe¬ 
cifically  pledged  in  the  Linggadjati  and  the 
Renville  agreements. 

B.  THE  SEPARATE  STATES 

A  persisting  issue  between  the  Government 
of  the  Netherlands  and  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  is  the  status  of  the  separate 
non-Republican  states.  The  Republican  dec¬ 
laration  of  independence  was  for  all  the  Indo¬ 
nesian  peoples  to  be  in  one  consolidated  cen¬ 
tralized  Government  of  the  Republic  of  In¬ 
donesia.  Under  Dutch  sponsorship  separate 
Indonesian  states  were  organized  in  the  Great 
East  or  East  Indonesia  which  included  the 
peoples  on  the  many  islands  east  of  Java. 
Separatist  movements,  likewise,  were  or¬ 
ganized  in  Borneo. 

In  article  4  of  the  Linggadjati  agreement 
the  Republic  agreed:  “The  component  states 
of  the  United  States  of  Indonesia  shall  be  the 
Republic,  Borneo,  and  the  Great  E’ast,  with¬ 
out  prejudice  to  the  right  of  the  population 
of  any  territory  to  decide  by  a  democratic 
procedure  that  its  position  in  the  United 
States  of  Indonesia  shall  be  otherwise  de¬ 
fined.”  Article  I  provided:  "The  Netherlands 
Government  recognizes  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  Indonesia  as  exercising  the 
de  facto  authority  over  Java,  'Madura,  and 
Sumatra.  The  areas  occupied  by  Allied  or 
Netherlands  forces  shall  be  gradually  incor¬ 
porated,  through  mutual  cooperation  in  the 
Republican  territory.  To  this  end  the  neces¬ 
sary  measures  shall  at  once  be  taken  in  order 
that  the  incorporation  shall  be  completed  at 
the  latest,  on  the  date  mentioned  in  article 
12  (January  1,  1949). 

The  Dutch  police  action  of  July  20,  1947, 
overran  much  of  Java,  Sumatra,  and  Ma¬ 
dura.  Behind  the  Dutch  military  lines  large 
areas  of  territory  and  many  millions  of  Indo¬ 
nesian  people  in  Java,  Sumatra,  and  Madura 
have  since  been  held  cut  off  from  the  Repub¬ 
lic.  Behind  those  lines  in  the  former  Repub- 
lican  territories  Dutch  sponsored  separatist 
movements  have  been  under  way  in  Java,  Su¬ 
matra,  and  Madura.  In  the  Christmas  mes¬ 
sage  informally  presented  to  the  parties  on 
December  26,  1947,  our  unanimous  committee 
recommended  (in  provision  2),  pending  the 
settlement  of  the  political  dispute,  "that  there 
be  meanwhile  a  cessation  of  all  activities  by 
either  government  relating  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  to  the  organization  of  states  or  to 
the  determination  of  political  relationship 
to  the  United  States  of  Indonesia  of  terri¬ 
tories  in  Java,  Sumatra,  and  Madura,  which 
comprise  the  area  Involved  in  the  dispute 


between  the  Government  of  the  Netherlands 
and  the  Government  of  the  Republic." 

In  provision  3  of  the  Christmas  message 
the  unanimous  committee  recommended: 
"That  on  the  signing  of  the  political  agree¬ 
ment  the  civil  administration  which  was 
functioning  on  July  20,  1947,  be  restored 
within  a  period  of  not  more  than  3  months 
and  that  within  a  similar  period  Netherlands 
armed  forces  be  withdrawn  to  territories 
occupied  by  them  on  July  20,  1947.” 

The  Republic  accepted  the  Christmas 
message  with  these  provisions.  The  Nether¬ 
lands  rejected  these  provisions  among  others. 

In  the  counterproposal  ,of  the  12  principles 
the  Netherlands  suggested  in  principle  1: 
“That  the-  assistance  of  the  Committee  of 
Good  Offices  be  continued  in  the  working  out 
and  signing  of  an  agreement  for  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  political  dispute  in  the  islands  of 
Java,  Sumatra,  and  Madura,  based  upon  the 
principles  underlying  the  Linggadjati  agree¬ 
ment;  and  in  principle  2:  “It  is  understood 
that  neither  party  has  the  right  to  prevent 
the  free  expression  of  popular  movements 
looking  toward  political  organization  which 
are  in  accord  with  the  principles  of  the 
Linggadjati  agreement.  It  is  further  under¬ 
stood  that  each  party  will  guarantee  the  free¬ 
dom  of  assembly,  speech,  and  publication  at 
all  times  provided  that  this  guaranty  is  not 
construed  so  as  to  include  advocacy  of 
violences  or  reprisals”;'  and  in  principle  3: 
“It  is  understood  that  decisions  concerning 
changes  in  administration  of  territory  should 
be  made  only  with  full  and  free  consent  of 
the  population  of  those  territories  and  at  a 
time  when  the  security  and  freedom  from 
coercion  of  such  population  will  have  been 
insured.” 

Accordingly  the  organization  of  autono¬ 
mous  states  are  not  prohibited  pending  the 
settlement  of  the  political  dispute.  The 
committee’s  suggestion  for  prohibition  mean¬ 
time  of  such  activities  was  rejected  by  the 
Netherlands.  But  the  Renville  agreement 
does  not  provide  with  regard  to  such  activi¬ 
ties  (1)  that  the  right  of  the  free  expression 
of  popular  movements  shall  not  be  prevented 
by  either  party;  (2)  that  each  party  guar¬ 
antee  freedom  of  assembly,  speech,  and  pub¬ 
lication  at  all  times;  and  (3)  that  decisions 
concerning  changes  in  administration  of  ter¬ 
ritory  should  be  made  with  the  full  and  free 
consent  of  the  populations  of  those  terri¬ 
tories;  and  in  principle  four  of  the  six  prin¬ 
ciples,  that  plebiscites  (or  another  method 
by  agreement  of  the  parties)  will  be  held  to 
determine  whether  the  populations  of  the 
various  territories  of  Java,  Madura,  and  Su¬ 
matra  wish  their  territory  to  form  part  of 
the  Republic  of  Indonesia  or  another  state 
within  the  united  states  of  Indonesia,  such 
plebiscite  to  be  conducted  under  observation 
by  the  Committee  of  Good  Offices  should 
either  party  request  such  services. 

The  delineation  of  the  territories  in  which 
plebiscites  (or  elections)  were  to  he  held 
naturally  was  left  for  the  negotiations  of  the 
parties.  Geography,  history,  traditions,  ad¬ 
ministrative  values,  and  the  general  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  population  would  doubtless  be 
among  the  factors  considered  in  the  deline¬ 
ation  of  a  territory.  One  of  the  basic  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Linggadjati  agreement  is  that 
the  composition  of  the  united  states  of  Indo¬ 
nesia  shall  be  without  prejudice  of  the  right 
of  the  populations  of  any  territory  in  a  com¬ 
ponent  state  to  decide  by  a  democratic  pro¬ 
cedure  that  its  position  in  the  United  States 
of  Indonesia  shall  be  otherwise  defined. 
Both  parties  are  not  only  committed  to  the 
four  principles  taken  from  the  Linggadjati 
agreement  and  listed  among  the  12  prin¬ 
ciples,  but  are  also  committed  to  the  work¬ 
ing  out  and  signing  of  an  agreement  “based 
on  the  principles  underlying  the  Linggadjati 
agreement.”  It  would  therefore  be  the  right 
of  any  appropriate  territory  in  the  Republic 
as  well  as  any  appropriate  territory  in  any 
other  component  state  to  have  the  oppor- 
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tunity  of  self-determination  of  its  relation 
to  the  Republic  or  its  relation  to  the  united 
states  of  Indonesia  o  ra  special  relation  to 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  The  people 
themselves  in  the  appropriate  territories  are 
to  decide.  If  both  the  parties  involved  wish 
to  use  some  method  other  than  plebiscites, 
they  may  agree  upon  the  democratic  pro¬ 
cedures  to  be  used  for  such  self-determina¬ 
tion  of  the  people.  The  Republic  by  the 
Llnggadjati  principle  is  no  exception  to  this 
procedure. 

C.  THE  PROVISIONAL  GOVERNMENT 

As  pointed  out  in  our  report  to  the  Secu¬ 
rity  Council,  one  of  the  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  acceptance  by  the  Republic  of  the  12  prin¬ 
ciples,  which  were  the  Dutch  counterproposal 
to  the -Committee’s  Christmas  message,  was 
the  fact  that  they  contained  no  mention  of 
the  Republic.  In  the  additional  six  prin¬ 
ciples  proposed  by  the  Committee,  it  was 
provided  in  principle  2  that:  "In  any  provi¬ 
sional  government  created  prior  to  the  rati¬ 
fication  of  the  constitution  of  the  new  United 
States  of  Indonesia  all  states  will  be  offered 
fair  representation.”  The  Netherlands  pro¬ 
posed  and  the  Republic  accepted  the  reserva¬ 
tion:  “That  point  2  (principal  2  of  the  6) 
will  become  operative  after  the  signing  of  the 
political  agreement  envisaged  in  this  docu¬ 
ment." 

Postponing  the  operation  of  principle  2 
until  after  the  signing  of  the  political  agree¬ 
ment  did  not  make  a  change  in  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  principle  of  fair  representa¬ 
tion.  Principle  2,  with  the  reservation,  re¬ 
quires  that,  in  any  provisional  government 
created  prior  to  the  ratification  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  and  after  the  signing  of  the  politi¬ 
cal  agreement,  all  states  will  be  offered  fair 
representation.  It  is  presumed  that,  if  for 
any  remotely  possible  reason  overlooked  by 
the  constitutional  convention,  a  provisional 
government  were  created  after  the  ratifica¬ 
tion  of  the  constitution  and  before  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  sovereignty,  the  parties  would,  as  a 
matter  of  common  sense,  agree  on  the  basis 
of  the  established  precedent,  that,  in  such  a 
provisional  government,  all  states  would  be 
offered  fair  representation.  The  change  in 
the  time  of  its  operability  does  not  cause 
principle  2  to  read  that,  in  any  provisional 
government  set  up  at  any  other  time  all 
states  will  be  offered  fair  representation  ex¬ 
cept  the  Republic  of  Indonesia. 

I  Under  the  Netherlands  right  in  principle  1 
to  confer  “appropriate  rights,  duties,  and 
responsibilities  upon  a  provisional  federal 
government”  prior  to  the  transfer  of  sover¬ 
eignty  the  language  does  not  read  “what  the 
Netherlands  Government  deems  to  be  appro¬ 
priate  rights,  duties,  and  responsibilities.” 

Moreover,  even  by  unilateral  decision  it 
would  not  be  a  conferring  of  “appropriate 
rights”  on  a  provisional  government — if  one 
should  be  set  up  after  the  ratification  of  the 
constitution  and  before  the  transfer  of  sover¬ 
eignty  or  if  one  should  be  set  up  before  the 
signing  of  the  political  agreement — to  grant 
the  right  of  fair  representation  in  the  provi¬ 
sional  government  to  all  states  except  the 
Republic  of  Indonesia. 

To  arrogate  to  sovereignty  such  arbitrarily 
discriminatory  power  or  to  confer  upon  any 
provisional  government  the  right  to  exclude 
a  particular  one  of  the  states  from  fair  repre¬ 
sentation  would  not  only  not  be  “appro¬ 
priate,”  it  would,  by  any  interpretation,  be 
most  inappropriate  and  destructive  of  rea¬ 
sonable  negotiations  by  its  unfair  discrimi¬ 
nation  against  this  particular  state, 
i  Such  a  position  cannot  be  deduced  from 
the  common  language  of  the  agreement,  or 
from  common  sense  or  from  common  fair¬ 
ness  that  only  the  states  which  were  or  are 
sponsored  by  the  Dutch,  no  one  of  which  was 
given  a  hearing  before  the  United  Nations, 
are  the  only  Indonesian  states  which  will  be 
offered  fair  representation  in  a  provisional 


government  set  up  before  the  signing  of  the 
political  agreement.  To  hold  that  the  Repub¬ 
lic  of  Indonesia,  the  only  Indonesian  state, 
which  in  its  continuing  exercise  of  de  facto 
authority  has  been  and  still  is  a  party  to  the 
dispute  on  the  agenda  of  the  United  Nations 
and  which  is  the  only  Indonesian  state  which 
has  been  and  still  is  given  hearings  by  the 
Security  Council,  is  to  be  the  only  Indonesian 
state  denied  fair  depresentation  in  such  a. 
provisional  government  is,  by  a  simple  analy¬ 
sis,  a  clearly  inappropraite  and  unjust  use  of 
arbitrary  power  characteristic  of  the  sover¬ 
eignty  of  a  totalitarian  state  rather  than  the 
sovereignty  of  a  democratic  nation. 

Mr.-  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  say, 
again,  that  if  one  will  read  the  account 
of  those  issues  given  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  he  cannot  escape  the  fact 
that  the  Dutch  conduct  cannot  be  justi¬ 
fied  by  anyone  who  believes  that  the 
principles  of  the  United  Nations  Charter 
should  be  carried  out.  If  that  be  true, 
and  I  believe  it  to  be  true,  then  I  say 
it  is  a  mistake,  and  it  is  aiding  the  wrong 
side  in  this  issue  for  us  even  to  take  tem¬ 
porary  action  which  might  be  looked 
upon  by  the  Indonesians  as  aiding  the 
Dutch. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  regret  that  the 
members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  had 
to  leave.  Perhaps  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  already  discussed  this  mat¬ 
ter,  but  I  should  like  to  know  whether  it 
is  a  fact  that  the  Dutch  used  American 
airplanes  when  they  bombed  Indonesia. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  know  the  an¬ 
swer  to  that  question. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  incorporated  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks,  and  for  purposes  of  reem¬ 
phasis,  section  XV  of  the  Graham  report, 
headed  “Pattern  of  rejections  and  de¬ 
lays.” 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

XV.  PATTERN  OP  REJECTIONS  AND  DELAYS 

Time  worked  most  heavily  against  the 
weaker  government.  In  the  summary  rec¬ 
ord  of  the  negotiations  with  the  Republic, 
or  lack  of  negotiations,  and  of  the  use  of  the 
assistance  of  the  Committee  of  Good  Offices, 
or  lack  of  use,  is  revealed  a  Dutch  policy  pat¬ 
tern  of  delay  and  attrition.  In  the  nego¬ 
tiations  for  the  implementation  of  the  Ren¬ 
ville  agreement  the  Dutch  rejected  the  major 
proposals  of  the  Committee  of  Good  Offices, 
broke  off  negotiations  over  a  long  period,  and 
refused  or  failed  to  use  the  committee  in 
violation  of  the  first  principle  of  the  Ren¬ 
ville  agreement.  The  Netherlands  Govern¬ 
ment  used  the  policy  of  delay  to  carry  on 
what  the  Republicans  considered  a  program 
of  economic  strangulation  instead  of  the 
opening  of  trade  as  provided  for  in  the  agree¬ 
ment  and  a  policy  of  political  fragmentations 
which  were  more  Dutch-sponsored  than  the 
free  expressions  of  popular  movements  prom¬ 
ised  in  the  Renville  agreement. 

These  delays  did  not  help  the  moderate 
Hatta  Government  In  its  need  of  tokens  of 
progress  in  negotiations  and  in  need  of 
strength  against  extremist  elements.  The 
policy  pattern  of  delay  and  broken  negotia¬ 
tions  had  caused  unrest  and  a  major  inci¬ 
dent  in  the  Republic.  The  Communists 
seized  the  opportunity  thus  presented  by  the 
Dutch  to  stir  up  an  insurrection  against 
the  moderate  Hatta  Government.  President 
Sockarno  and  Prime  Minister  Hatta  used  the 


republican  army,  with  the  backing  of  the 
whole  Government  and  all  the  major  political 
parties,  to  crush  decisively  the  Communist 
revolt.  This  was  a  real  demonstration  of 
stability  and  strength  by  this  moderate  gov¬ 
ernment  caught  between  the  Dutch  delays 
and  the  Communist  insurrection.  While 
other  governments  with  aid  from  the  democ¬ 
racies  failed  to  stop  the  Communist  march, 
the  blockaded  Republic  of  Indonesia,  with¬ 
out  aid  from  any  source,  crushed  the  Com¬ 
munist  uprising. 

_  Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  read  from  page  59  of  the  report, 
which  is  entitled  “The  Communist  Revolt 
Crushed”: 

THE  COMMUNIST  REVOLT  CRUSHED 

This  moderate  republican  government  im¬ 
mediately  showed  its  good  faith  and  strength 
by  evacuating  an  estimated  35,000  repub¬ 
lican  combatants  from  behind  the  Dutch 
lines  without  major  incidents.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  time  itself,  with  its  blockades 
and  splinter  movements,  was  working  against 
the  republic,  in  spite  of  the  suspicion  and 
unrest  caused  by  delays  in  negotiations,  and 
in  spite  even  of  long  periods  of  broken  nego¬ 
tiation,  this  moderate  republican  govern¬ 
ment  only  a  few  months  ago,  decisively  met 
head-on  a  major  incident  in  its  own  ter¬ 
ritories,  crushed  the  Communist  insurrec¬ 
tion  and  reasserted  its  de  facto  authority 
to  carry  on  negotiations  to  implement  the 
Renville  agreement. 

Mr.  President,  not  only  my  heart,  but 
my  sober  judgment  tells  me  that  I  should 
follow  no  course  of  action  this  afternoon 
in  the  Senate  which  might  be  even  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the 
Indonesians  that  we  are  not  taking  every 
possible  step  we  can  take  to  make  per¬ 
fectly  clear  to  the  Dutch  Government 
that  we  are  not  going  to  stand  by  and 
see  a  people  who  have  made  the  only 
successful  resistance  to  communism  in 
that  section  of  the  world  exposed  to  the 
danger  of  continued  subjugation  by  the 
imperialistic  Dutch  Government.  That 
section  of  the  Graham  report  alone,  Mr. 
President,  is  sufficient  for  me  to  reach  the 
conclusion  that  I  cannot  support  even 
.  any  temporary  delay  in  determining  here 
and  now  whether  we  should  withdraw 
from  the  Dutch  Government  any  ECA 
funds.  I  say,  as  a  matter  of  principle, 
judged  from  the  standpoint  of  interna¬ 
tional  morality,  as  those  principles  are 
set  forth  in  the  United  Nations  Char¬ 
ter,  we  cannot  justify  further  financial 
aid  to  the  Dutch  Government.  I  say 
that,  Mr.  President,  based  upon  the 
Graham  report  itself,  as  well  as  upon 
other  evidence  which  I  have  studied  in 
connection  with  the  Dutch  conduct  in 
Indonesia.  Raving  made  such  exten¬ 
sive  use  of  the  evidence  supplied  by  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  it  is,  of 
course,  only  fair  to  have  the  record  per¬ 
fectly  clear  that  he  does  not  share  my 
final  conclusion.  My  final  conclusion  is 
that  now  is  the  time  to  stop  any  aid  to 
the  Dutch  until  they  proceed  to  change 
their  course  of  action  in  Indonesia. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  as  was  brought  out  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Maine  earlier  in  this  discus¬ 
sion,  says,  in  the  concluding  pages  of  his 
report : 

The  Vandenberg  amendment  to  the  ECA 
bill  proposes  to  tie  the  ECA  to  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  by  incorporating  in  this  ; 
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amendment  section  5  of  article  2  of  the  Char¬ 
ter  which  provides  that:  "All  members  shall 
give  the  United  Nations  every  assistance  In 
any  action  it  takes  In  accordance  with  the 
present  Charter,  and  shall  refrain  from  giv¬ 
ing  assistance  to  any  state  against  which 
the  United  Nations  Is  taking  preventive  or 
enforcement  action."  We  thus,  as  far  as 
possible,  keep  our  procedures  within  the 
framework  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  exact 
language  of  the  Charter.  This  amendment 
will  serve  to  support  and  strengthen  the 
United  Nations  in  Its  heavy  responsibility  In 
dealing  with  the  complex  Indonesian  ques¬ 
tion. 

The  Indonesian  story  is  not  a  one-sided 
story,  all  black  or  all  white  on  either  side. 
Though  the  Indonesian  story  has  Its  hopeful 
lights  and  tragic  shadows  on  both  sides.  It  Is 
yet  written  In  the  record  of  the.  United  Na¬ 
tions  ,  that  it  has  been  mainly  the  Dutch 
representatives  who  have  delayed  and  delayed 
in  the  negotiations,  rejected  and  rejected 
suggestions  made  by  representatives  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  defied  and  defied  orders 
of  the  Security  Council.  It  is  our  faith  that 
increasingly  large  groups  of  forward-looking 
and  humane  people  of  the  Netherlands,  with 
its  noble  and  heroic  traditions,  are  yearning 
for  an  early  and  fair  settlement  of  this  in¬ 
creasingly  tragic  and  destructive  dispute. 
We  look  to  both  the  governments  now  to  fol¬ 
low  through  in  good  faith  for  a  decent  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  procedures  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Mr.  President,  I  certainly  share  the 
hope  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina  [Mr.  Graham],  the  hopes  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Brewster],  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Vanden- 
berg],  and  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Fepper],  who  in  his  discussion  have  ex¬ 
pressed  opposing  views  to  mine.  To  each 
one  of  the  four  Senators  let  me  say  that 
I  respect  most  highly  the  decision  they 
have  reached  as  to  what  they  think  is 
the  best  course  of  action  to  follow  in 
connection  with  the  Indonesian  incident 
in  its  relationship  to  the  EC  A  bill.  I 
hope — and  this  is  all  I  can  hope  for,  be¬ 
cause  I  know  that  the  action  will  be 
favorable  to  the  so-called  compromise 
amendment — I  hope  that  at  least  in  some 
very  small  way,  Mr.  President,  the  pro¬ 
test  which  I  have  raised  here  this  after¬ 
noon,  the  points  which  I  have  made  in 
opposition  to  the  adoption  of  the  com¬ 
promise  amendment,  and  the  appeal 
which  I  have  made  for  the  record  will 
make  it  clear  that  our  Government 
should  always  at  the  first  opportunity,  as 
these  incidents  arise,  make  it  perfectly 
clear  that  it  cannot  be  counted  on  the 
side  of  those  who  transgress  and  tram¬ 
ple  upon  freedom.  I  hope  my  words  of 
protest  will  help  make  clear  to  the  Dutch 
that  we  will  not  aid  and  abet  them,  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly,  in  their  design  to 
destroy  Indonesian  freedom. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  hope  that  the 
words  I  have  spoken  this  afternoon  may 
at  least  be  recalled  by  some  in  future 
international  negotiations  over  Indo¬ 
nesia,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  im¬ 
posing  these  comments  upon  the  Senate. 

I  close  by  saying  that  I  join  with  the 
Senator  from  Florida  in  his  expression 
that  the  United  Nations  is  our  only  hope 
for  peace,  and  I  regret  that  so  early  in 
its  life  and  history  one  of  the  signatories 
to  its  charter,  the  Dutch  Government, 
stands  so  thoroughly  convicted  before 
the  world  as  being  a  violator  of  the  moral 


principles  of  the  United  Nations  Char¬ 
ter  which  seek  to  preserve  and  protect 
the  freedom  of  independent  peoples. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment,  as 
modified,  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Brewster]. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  call  up  my  amendment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend¬ 
ment  has  been  read. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  shall  make  just  a 
brief  statement  regarding  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  May  I  inquire  of  the  able 
Senator  long  he  will  debate  the  amend¬ 
ment? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  merely  wish  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  amendment  to  Senators  who 
have  not  been  on  the  floor  while  I  was 
discussing  it.  I  would  suggest  that  a 
quorum  call  would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  If  the  Senator  contem¬ 
plates  suggesting  the  absence  of  a 
quorum,  I  should  like  to  move  a  recess 
until  tomorrow  at  11  o’clock,  because 
some  Senators  have  left,  and  there  are 
other  amendments  to  be  considered:  I 
doubt  if  we  could  fini§h  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  tonight  under  those  circum¬ 
stances.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for  that 
purpose? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  will. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  pending 
matter  tomorrow  will  be  the  amendment 
offered  by  the-  Senator  from  Nevada. 
executive1  -  SESSION 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  consider  executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business.  \  J 

EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  \J 

The  following  favorable  rep&ts  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  FREAR,  from  the  Con/nittee 
Banking  and  Currency: 

Hawthorne  Arey,  of  Nebraska,  to  be 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
-for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring  June 
,30,  1950,  vice  William  McChe'sney  Martin,  Jr., 
resigned.  / 

By  Mr.  CAPEHART,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce: 

Oswald  Ryan,  of  Indiana,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  for  the  term 
of  0  years  expiring  .December  31,  1954,  to 
which  office  he  was  appointed  during  the  last 
recess  of  the  Senate. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado,  from  the 
Committee  on  Ii/erstate  and  Foreign  Com¬ 
merce: 

Cornelius  Vanderbilt  Whitney,  of  New 
York,  to  the  position  of  Under  Secretary  of 
Commerce: 

Thomas  Q:'  Blaisdell,  Jr.,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia, /o  the  position  of  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary  of  /fiommerce;  and 

Hugh  yv.  Cross,  of  Illinois,  to  be  an  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commissioner  for  the  re- 
.  malnder  of  the  term  expiring  December  81, 
1950.  / 

By.:  Mr.  McCARRAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

John  Browp,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  United 
States  attorney  for  the  western  district  of 
Tennessee,  vice  William  McClanahan,  re¬ 
signed;  and 


Larry  M.  Morphis,  of  Tennessee,  to 
United  States  marshal  for  the  middle  distrlg 
of  Tennessee,  vice  Reed  Sharp,  term  expire 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there/ be 
no  further  reports  of  committees/ the 
clerk  will  proceed  to  state  the  nojnina* 
tions  on  the  Executive  Calendar, 

UNITED  STATES  ATTORN 

The  legislative  clerk  read  th/  nomina¬ 
tion  »f  Warren  G.  Moore  to/be  United 
States  attorney  for  the  eastern  district 
of  Texas 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT./  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  the  nomination  i/  confirmed. 

DIPLOMATIC  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


proceeded  to  read 
In  the  Diplomatic 


The  legislative  clerk 
sundry  nominations, 
and  Foreign  Service/ 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  the  nominations  are  confirmed 
,en  bloc,  and,  witl>out  objection,  the  Pres¬ 
ident  will  be  immediately  notified  of  all 
confirmations./ 

T&E  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  McKBLLAR.  Mr.  President,  two 
;nominatioi^  have  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  favor¬ 
ably  today  by  the  Senator  from  Nevada 

([Mr.  MCCarran],  and  I  ask  unanimous 
ponsenf  that  the  nominations  be  con¬ 
firmed.  One  is  the  nomination  of  a 
district  attorney  in  Memphis,  and  an- 
‘oth^r  a  marshal  in  Nashville,  Tenn. 
cases  have  been  pending  a  long  time. 
-Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  re¬ 
serving  the  right  to  object,  were  the  nom- 
/inations  reported  unanimously  from  the 
committee? 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  That  is  my  infor¬ 
mation.  The  junior  Senator  from  Mich¬ 
igan  [Mr.  Ferguson]  is  in  the  Chamber, 
and  he  can  state  whether  there  was  a 
unanimous  report. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  do  not  wish  to  in¬ 
terpose  an  objection,  but  of  course  the 
Senator  well  knows  what  the  procedure 
is  in  such  cases.  Is  there  need  for  im¬ 
mediate  confirmation? 

Mi\  McKELLAR.  The  only  reason  for 
the  request  for  confirmation  today  is  that 
the  appointments  have  been  pending  for 
\some  time.  There  has  been  a  contro¬ 
versy,  but  the  controversy  has  been 
settled. 

My.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  *  President,  I 
may  say  that  I  attended  the  meeting  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  this  afternoon 
when  these  nominations  were  ordered 
reported  favorably.  It  is  true  they  have 
been  held  hp  for  some  time,  but  the 
committee  voted  unanimously  to  report 
them,  and  I  have  no  objection  to  their 
present  consideration  now. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  object,  since  I  wish  to  accommodate 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Ten¬ 
nessee,  but  I  feel,  especially  in  the  case  of 
Judges,  that  the  usual  procedure  should 
be  followed  of  having  the  nominations 
go  to  the  calendar  and  lie  over  for  a  day. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  These  are  not  nom¬ 
inations  of  judges. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  shall  not  object,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  statement  made  by  the,  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee  and 
the  statement  by  the  distinguished  junto: 
Senator  from  Michigan.  \ 
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pend  more  than  $6,300,000,000  in  pursuance 
of  .their  scheme. 

What  has  happened  to  standards  of  pub¬ 
lic  service?  What  sort  of  political  morality 
is  it  that  men,  entrusted  by  the  people  to 
protect  their  interests,  can  permit  them¬ 
selves  to  make  deals  to  close  their  eyes  to  gi¬ 
gantic  waste?  They  propose  to  spend  $6,300,- 
000,000  without  any  plan  except  an  inside 
agreement  not  to  expose  each  other’s  stories 
before  the  public  and  this  Congress. 

I  direct  your  attention  to  the  fact,  Mr. 
President,  that  in  the  Department  of  Inte¬ 
rior  report  of  the  Hoover  Commission,  the 
conclusions  of  the  task  force  are  quoted 
with  approval.  Some  of  . the  passages  I  have 
read  to  you  were  picked  up  by  Mr.  Hoover 
and  his  associates.  The  report  finds  that 
Pick-Sloan  was  not  a  plan,  and  the  inter¬ 
agency  committee  was  not  solving  the  con¬ 
flicts  which  really  existed,  although  the  pub¬ 
lic  had  been  told  that  there  were  none. 

There  were  dissents  about  a  proper  re¬ 
organization,  but  I  do  not  find  any  member 
of  the  Hoover  Commission  contradicted  any 
of  the  statements  which  I  have  quoted. 

There  is  a  growing  criticism  of,  and  lack  of 
confidence  in  the  work  of  the  Army  engineers 
and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  The  coun¬ 
try  can  fairly  hold  the  Army  engineers  to  the 
highest  standard  of  professional  morality 
and  accuracy.  They  are  lifetime  servants  of 
their  country,  most  of  whom  were  educated 
at  the  country’s  expense.  They  are  very 
proud  of  themselves  and  have  no  hesitation 
in  promoting  their  own  interests.  Certain¬ 
ly  they  are  entitled  to  severe  criticism  in 
this  situation. 

Prom  matters  that  have  recently  come  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  committees,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  conditions  in  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Reclamation  are  actually  scandalous. 
There  are  charges  of  corruption,  incompe¬ 
tence,  waste,  and  extravagance  to  a  degree 
that  makes  one  wonder  if  the  Bureau  set-up 
should  not  be  completely  overhauled  and 
revised. 

The  Senate  has  not  been  without  warn¬ 
ing  as  to  the  actual  situation  with  regard 
to  the  Pick-Sloan  plan  failing  to  answer 
the  whole  problem  in  the  Missouri  River 
Basin.  There  is  no  Senator  with  whom  I 
more  frequently  disagree  than  Senator  Mur¬ 
ray,  of  Montana.  I  do,  however,  want  to 
give  Senator  Murray  credit  for  standing  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  utter  repeated 
warnings  very  much  along  the  lines  that 
the  Hoover  Commission  report  finds  Justi- 


I  have  clung  to  the  hope  the  Interagency 
arrangement  would  work  out  the  conflicts 
and  confusion  of  the  rival  Pick  and  Sloan 
plans.  But  it  has  not  done  so.  Appropria¬ 
tion  requests  are  before  Congress  now  ask¬ 
ing  for  more  tens  of  millions  which  do  not 
reflect  an  iota  of  correction.  Witnesses  are 
telling  the  same  old  story,  which  has  now 
been  exposed  as  false. 

Mr.  President,  above  all  things  the  people 
out  in  the  Missouri  Basin  must  not  be  pun¬ 
ished  for  the  mistakes  that  have  been  made. 
They  have  been  abused  enough  by  floods  and 
pestilence  and  bureaucrats.  But  this  Con¬ 
gress  should  not  whip  the  people  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Basin — punish  them  further — for  mis¬ 
takes  which  were  not  theirs. 

Congressman  Albert  Cole  of  Kansas,  sens¬ 
ing  the  truth  about  Pick-Sloan,  a  month 
ago  proposed  over  in  the  House  that  there 
be  a  3-year  Investigation  of  the  Pick-Sloan 
plan  by  a  Joint  committee  of  27.  The 
Hoover  Commission  advises  us  of  projects 
about  which  the  Army  and  the  Bureau  were 
sharply  critical  before  they  made  their  deal. 

There  should  be  an  investigation  of  the 
most  searching  sort. 

The  Missouri  Basin  is  rich  in  resources. 
It  has  millions  of  acres  of  rich,  irrigable 
lands,  waiting  to  produce  an  abundance  of 
food  for  the  Nation  when  it  is  watered., 
The  basin  has  mineral  resources  awaiting1 
development  including  materials  now  in 
critical  shortage.  The  basin  can  prosper 
and  be  a  stronghold  for  the  Nation. 

Today,  except  for  the  State  of  Kansas,  the 
basin  is  losing  its  population,  its  young  peo¬ 
ple  move  away,  it  is  fearful  of  fibods  and 
drought,  its  resources  are  underdeveloped  or 
not  developed  at  all. 

These  requests  for  funds  are  before  us 
now  in  a  dozen,  different  items.  They  are 
not  submitted  in  one  package  but  are  to  be 
found  in  Interior  appropriations,  Army  ap¬ 
propriations,  Agriculture,  and  probably 
others. 

I  want  to  see  proper  development  of  the 
Missouri  Basin  as  much  as  anyone  in  the 
Senate.  It  becomes  obvious,  however,  as 
demonstrated  by'  the  Hoover  Report,  we  can¬ 
not  permit  the’Pick-Sloan  plan  to  continue 
if  we  are  to  honestly  and  sincerely  represent 
the  citizens1'  of  this  country  and  especially 
those  livhag  in  the  Missouri  River  Basin. 

I,  therefore,  propose  to  the  Members  of  this 
Senate  what  I  consider  necessary  steps  to 
permit  us  to  arrive  at  an  honest  appraisal  of 
thq/needs  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin.  I 
suggest  the  following: 


fled — that  the  Pick-Sloan  plan  is  not  a  /  l.  The  appointment,  by  the  President,  of  a 
coordinated  or  unified  program  of  develop-  /board  of  competent,  Independent  engineers, 
ment.  Senator  Murray  has  not  yet  con-  /  to  make  a  comprehensive  study,  lnvestiga- 


vinced  me  that  his  MVA  plan  is  the  answer/ 
but  the  Hoover  Commission  report  has  cer¬ 
tainly  made  valid  all  of  the  criticism  that 
he  has  uttered.  That  report  also  ipakes 
crystal  clear  the  absolute  necessity  £5r  im¬ 
mediate  consideration,  by  object/te  and 
competent  engineering  judgment,  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  feasibility  of  many  of  these  Pick- 
Sloan  projects.  Some  of  them  /ire  fantastic 
and  apparently  are  completely  lacking  in 
justification.  Time  is  of  /he  essence  in 
stopping  a  wholesale  w%>ixe  of  taxpayers’ 
money 

In  view  of  the  disclosures  made,  it  must 
be  obvious  that  there’  must  be  a  complete, 
thorough,  and  searching  investigation  so 
the  people  may  krj^w  the  huge  expenditures 
have  a  justifiable’  basis.  I  call  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  anothgf  statement  made  by  the 
Hoover  Commission  Task  Force.  On  page 
18  of  their  r^ort  is  found  the  following: 

“It  wouju  be  foolhardy  to  undertake  a 
further  Expenditure  of  billions  of  dollars 
withoutr  thorough  revision  of  both  policy 
and  organizational  arrangements;  and  un¬ 
less /and  until  such  revision  is  forthcom¬ 
ing!  the  committee  recommends  to  both 
Migress  and  the  Executive  at  least  a  par¬ 
tial  moratorium  on  further  projects.” 


tion  and  survey  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin. 

2.  The  Board  to  make  its  report  and  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  President  and  Congress 
on  or  before  September  30,  1949. 

3.  That  Congress  restrict  appropriations 
for  the  Missouri  River  Basin  until  such  re¬ 
port  is  received  by  the  President  and  Con¬ 
gress.  I  earnestly  believe,  in  light  of  the 
findings  of  the  Task  Force  of  the  Hoover 
Commission,  and  of  the  existing  circum¬ 
stances,  that  this  is  the  only  practical  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  problems  of  the  Missouri  River 
Basin. 

ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  WHERRY  TO  THE 
SENTRY  CLUB  OF  PHILADELPHIA 

[Mr.  CAIN  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
h:ve  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  de¬ 
livered  by  Senator  Wherry  before  the  Sentry 
Club  of  Philadelphia,  April  6,  1949,  which 
appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

INTERVIEW  WITH  SENATOR  HOLLAND  ON 
THE  PROGRAM  MEET  THE  PRESS 

[Mr.  RUSSELL  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  Interview  with 
Senator  Holland  by  newspaper  reporters,  on 
the  radio  program,  Meet  the  Press,  on  March 
4,  1949,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 


POLITICS  HAS  A  PART  IN  INTERNATIONAL ' 

OIL— ARTICLE  FROM  LIFE  MAGAZINE 

[Mr.  BREWSTER  asked  and  obtained  l^ave 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  en¬ 
titled  “Politics  Has  a  Part  in  Interactional 
Oil,”  published  in  Life  magazine,  which  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  Appendix.]  / 

SENATOR  WILEY’S  LEGISLATIVE 
RECORD 

[Mr.  WILEY  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  list  of  bills 
Introduced  by  him  in  the  first  session  of  the 
Eighty-first  Congress,  rWhlch  appears  in  the 
Appendix.] 

COMMENTS  ON  LABOR  LEGISLATION  BY 

REPRESENTATIVE  WERDEL,  OF  CALI¬ 
FORNIA 

/ 

[Mr.  CAIN ’asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  comments  on 
labor  legislation  recently  made  by  Hon. 
Thomas  H.  Werdel,  a  Representative  in  Con¬ 
gress  fr6m  the  State  of  California,  which  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  Appendix.] 

PROPOSED  CONSTITUTIONAL  AMEND¬ 
MENT  TO  ABOLISH  THE  ELECTORAL 

COLLEGE 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  I  hold  in 
my  hand  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  was 
published  in  this  morning’s  Washington 
Post,  and  which  refutes  in  a  very  wise, 
and  I  believe  accurate  and  authoritative 
manner,  the  complete  misconception 
which  exists  in  a  few  quarters  regarding 
the  operation  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu¬ 
tion  2,  which  is  the  proposed  constitu¬ 
tional  amendment  to  abolish  the  elec¬ 
toral  college  and  count  the  electoral  vote 
in  proportion  to  the  popular  vote.  The 
letter  is  very  brief;  and  because  it  relates 
to  a  constitutional  amendment  which  I 
hope  will  soon  be  before  the  Senate,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ELECTORAL-VOTE  REFORM 

The  April  4  letter  from  Mr.  J.  Harvie  Wil¬ 
liams  criticizes  the  constitutional  amend¬ 
ment  which  abolishes  the  office  of  presiden¬ 
tial  elector  and  provides  for  an  automatic 
counting  of  electoral  votes  in  direct  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  popular  vote  on  the  grounds  that 
it  is  “based  squarely  on  the  principle  of 
proportional  representation”  and  would  en¬ 
courage,  therefore,  a  "multiplicity  of  parties.” 

There  is  actually  no  resemblance  at  all 
between  proportional  representation  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  election  of  a  group  (such  as  a 
legislature  or  board  of  aldermen)  and  elect¬ 
ing  a  single  officeholder  as  proposed  in  the 
pending  constitutional  amendment.  Elect¬ 
ing  a  legislature  by  proportional  representa¬ 
tion  gives  a  voice  to  so  many  shades  of  opin¬ 
ion  that  it  often  becomes  impossible  to  find 
a  common  meeting  ground  on  any  course  of 
action.  We  have  seen  this  weaken  govern¬ 
ment  in  many  of  the  parliamentary  democ¬ 
racies  of  Europe.  But  in  the  case  of  a  single 
officeholder  that  reasoning  does  not  apply. 
Even  the  cleverest  surgeon  cannot  divide  one 
man  up — proportionally  or  otherwise — and 
expect  him  to  live. 

The  reform  we  propose  does  not,  of  course, 
seek  to  do  that.  It  seeks,  as  the  Washington 
Post  has  often  pointed  out,  simply  to  reflect 
more  accurately  the  will  of  the  people  in 
counting  the  electoral  votes.  If  we  were 
electing  three  Presidents  to  hold  office  con¬ 
currently  as  a  sort  of  modern  triumvirate, 
Mr.  Williams’  criticism  would  have  some  va¬ 
lidity.  But  the  reform  proposed  in  the  pend- 
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Ing  constitutional  amendment  is  no  prece¬ 
dent  for  that  sort  of  election  at  all. 
i  The  Brookings  Institution  very  ably  sum¬ 
marized  the  often-heard  and  wholly  unsound 
contention  that  this  amendment  would  fos¬ 
ter  multiple  parties.  In  a  letter  to  me  last ; 
yeah  it  was  said  of  this  proposal  that— 

“K  will  practically  remove  the  chance  that 
small  minority  groups  can  attain  and  exer¬ 
cise  ^eat  power  over  Presidents,  presidential 
candidates,  and  political  parties  because 
they  hold  the  balance  of  power  in  pivotal 
States.  These  minority  groups  will  have  no 
power  beyond  that  justified  by  their  num¬ 
ber  of  voters  in  a  presidential  election.” 

The  proposed  amendment  would  strip 
splinter  parties  of  their  bargaining  power 
(so  evident  in  the  1948  elections,  as  for  ex¬ 
ample,  in  $Iew  York)  and  would  oblige  them 
to  seek  popular  support  on  the  basis  of  their 
real  appeal  rather  than  on  their  ability  to 
shift  so-called  pivotal  States  to  one  or  the 
other  of  the  major  parties  under  the  present 
all-or-nothing  system.  This  reform  would, 
therefore,  definitely  discourage  rather  than 
encourage  a  multiplicity  of  splinter  parties. 
Their  future  success  cannot  conceivably  de¬ 
pend  on  the  very  slight  advertising  value 
which  might  accrue  from  their  being  credited 
with  an  unimportant  number  of  electoral 
votes. 

Henby  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr., 

United  States  Senator  from.  Massachusetts. 

Washington. 

ARMED  FORCES  DAY 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  I  note 
that  the  new  Secretary  of  Defense,  Hon. 
Louis  Johnson,  has  announced  that  next 
year  Army  Day,  Navy  Day,  Marine  Corps 
Day,  and  Air  Force  Day  are  all  to  be 
merged  into  one  Armed  Forces  Day.  I 
feel  this  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
that  it  gives  moral  support  and  prestige 
to  the  new  loyalty  which  must  develop  if 
we  are  to  have  real  national  security,  and 
I  therefore  applaud  Secretary  Johnson 
for  taking  this  forthright  stand.  In  this 
connection,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Post  entitled 
“Armed  Forces  Day.” 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ARMED  FORCES  DAY 

Gen.  Omar  N.  Bradley  said  many  things  of 
significance  in  his  Army  Day  speech  Tuesday 
night,  but  none  was  of  more  importance  nor 
more  quickly  realized  than  his  proposal  to 
end  the  separate  service  commemoration 
days  in  favor  of  a  single  day  for  all  the  armed 
services.  Within  24  hours  it  came  to  pass. 
Secretary  of  Defense  Louis  Johnson,  to  whom 
unification  means  unification,  has  made  cal¬ 
endar  history  by  merging  four  days  into  one. 
No  more  Army  Day,  Navy  Day,  Marine  Day,  or 
Air  Force  Day,  but  henceforth  only  Armed 
Forces  Day.  This  is  a  significant  contribu¬ 
tion  to  unity.  Why  not  go  further  and,  we 
tremble  to  write  it,  abolish  the  Army-Navy 
game?  Is  it  not  time  to  recognize  in  all 
these  symbolic  ways  that  the  real  mission  of 
the  three  services  is  to  be  part  of  a  larger 
entity— the  defea&e.ul-the  .United  states? 

EXTENSION  OF  EUROPEAN  RECOVERY 
PROGRAM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1209)  to  amend  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Ma¬ 
lone], 


Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  speak  briefly  on  the  amendment.  The 
amendment  which  I  have  proposed, 
would  simply  provide  that  loans  to  the 
ECA  countries  for  rehabilitation  and 
construction  of  industry  would  be  placed 
on  a  basis  comparable  to  loans  to  Ameri¬ 
can  citizens  through  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose. 

In  that  connection,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  an 
excerpt  from  a  statement  by  Sir  Stafford 
Cripps,  of  England  as  contained  in  an 
article  entitled,  “  ‘Enlightened’  United 
States  Tariff  Held  Vital  by  Cripps,”  called 
in  the  body  of  the  article  an  enlightened 
policy  of  importation  by  the  countries  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  published  in 
the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  of 
April  7,  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Enlightened  United  States  Tariff  Held 
Vital  by  Cripps 

London,  April  6. — Sir  Stafford  Cripps  told 
the  House  of  Commons  today  that  Britain’s 
ability  to  earn  enough  dollars  to  exist  was 
dependent  on  an  enlightened  policy  of  im¬ 
portation  by  the  countries  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

The  Chancelor  of  the  Exchequer  made  this 
statement  in  the  course  of  presenting  his 
1949-50  budget  in  which  he  disappointed 
most  hopes  for  reduced  taxes. 

MEANING  DEBATED 

Whether  his  reference  to  imports,  by  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere  countries,  was  to  be  regarded 
as  a  bid  for  further  tariff  concessions  by  the 
United  States  or  a  warning  that  Britain 
might  have  to  take  further  cuts  in  purchases 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  if  imports 
fell  off  was  a  matter  of  conjecture  here. 

“In  broad  terms,”  Sir  Stafford  said,  “We 
have  succeeded  in  carrying  out  the  policy  of 
restricting  our  dollar  expenditure  to  what 
can  be  covered  by  our  dollar  earnings  to¬ 
gether  with  the  aid  at  our  disposal,  and  we 
intend  to  continue  that  policy  for  the  rest 
of  the  ERP  period.” 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  this 
statement  of  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  leads 
directly  to  the  consideration  by  this  body 
of  the  second  step  of  the  three-part  free 
trade  program — the  3-year  extension  of 
the  1934  Trade  Agreements  Act — under 
which  the  State  Department  has  adopted 
a  selective  free  trade  principle  upon  the 
theory  that  the  more  they  divide  our 
markets  with  the  countries  of  the  world, 
the  less  their  trade  balance  deficits  will 
be — then  Mr.  President  the  next  rivet  is 
to  be  driven  into  the  coffin  of  jobless 
men — the  International  Trade  Organiza¬ 
tion. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks  an  article  entitled 
“ERP  Goal  Shifted  to  Economic  Union,” 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
April  7,  1949. 

This  article  points  the  way  to  an  eco¬ 
nomic  union  of  which  we  would  eventual¬ 
ly  be  an  integral  part,  through  the  three- 
part  free-trade  program,  which  would 
bring  into  this  country  the  products  of 
low-wage  living  standard  labor  of  Asia 
and  Europe,  unhampered  by  any  tariff  or 
import  fee,  equalizing  the  standards  of 
living. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ERP  Goal  Shifted  to  Economic  Union — 
Western  Nations,  With  Top  United  States 
Blessing,  Consider  Uniform  Money  as  a 
First  Step 

(By  Michael  L.  Hoffman) 

Geneva,  April  6. — The  groundwork  is  be¬ 
ing  laid  for  a  complete  revamping  of  the 
Marshall  plan  soon  after  Congress  completes 
action  on  next  year’s  appropriation. 

Separate  strands  of  the  ideas  growing  in 
Europe  and  in  top  Government  circles  in  the 
United  States  are  being  pulled  together  in 
preparation  for  a  drastic  new  action  to  make 
European  economic  integration  a  reality  in¬ 
stead  of  just  so  many  words.  One  big  idea 
for  1950  already  deeply  implanted  in  the 
convictions  of  top  United  States  and  Euro¬ 
pean  officials  responsible  for  directing  the 
recovery  program  is  that  the  time  has  come 
for  both  Europeans  and  North  Americans 
to  take  some  risks  on  creating  a  perma¬ 
nent  economic  union  in  western  Europe. 

On  the  European  side,  it  is  now  recognized 
that  the  United  States  Congress  is  unlikely 
to  appropriate  huge  amounts  for  a  third 
year  of  the  Marshall  plan  on  the  basis  of  a 
dated-up  version  of  the  same  recovery  story. 
To  come  back  again  with  nothing  more  to 
report  than  greater  output,  improved  exports, 
better  balanced  budgets  and  frustrated  Com¬ 
munists,  the  Europeans  realize,  will  fail  to 
impress  either  Congress  or  the  United  States 
public.  That  story  is  true  and  important, 
but  it  has  been  told  too  often. 

pressure  of  congress  is  felt 
Straws  in  the  wind  are  the  reactions  dur¬ 
ing  this  year’s  hearings  on  the  Marshall  plan 
of  individual  Congressmen  who  are  favorable 
to  aid  to  Europe  but  nervous  about  the  lack 
of  progress  toward  what  looks  like  something 
durable  in  the  way  of  a  more  viable  economic 
system.  At  least  as  important  is  the  pres¬ 
sure  from  continental  countries,  particu¬ 
larly  Belgium,  for  some  progress  toward  the 
goals  of  freer  trade,  greater  -convertibility  of 
currencies  and  the  opening  up  of  long-bar¬ 
ricaded  market  avenues. 

On  the  United  States  side,  the  feeling  is 
that,  having  made  irrevocable  commitments 
in  the  military  sphere,  it  is  time  for  western 
Europe  to  make  irrevocable  commitments  in 
the  economic  sphere.  It  is  felt  that  little 
more  can  be  gained  from  more  planning, 
more  committee  meetings,  more  long-term 
projects.  This  feeling  is  shared  by  the  high¬ 
est  officials  of  the  Organization  for  Euro¬ 
pean  Economic  Cooperation,  who  see  the 
workings  of  European  cooperation  from  the 
inside. 

One  such  unity  measure  now  in  high  favor 
is  to  establish  now,  while  United  States 
aid  is  still  available,  a  complete  currency 
union  in  western  Europe.  This  means  not 
just  removing  exchange  controls  and  re¬ 
storing  the  prewar  freedom  of  convertibility, 
but  literally  having  the  same  colored  paper, 
bearing  the  same  pictures,  circulating 
throughout  the  area.  This  is  the  kind  of 
step  that  brings  a  host  of  the  other  meas¬ 
ures  of  coordination  in  its  train,  not  as  a 
matter  of  mere  good  intentions  but  as  a 
matter  of  inherent  necessity  from  which  na¬ 
tional  governments  cannot  escape. 

RISKS  ENTAILED  FOR  UNITED  STATES 

To  establish  a  uniform  currency  now  would 
entail  great  risks  for  all  the  participating 
countries.  Some  would  suffer  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  industries  now  protected  by  ex¬ 
change  control  regulations;  others  would 
have  to  impose  new  taxes  or  forego  popular 
social  progress. 

The  step  would  also  entail  risks  for  the 
United  States.  Instead  of  allocating  dollars, 
the  United  States  role  would  become  that 
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of  underwriting  the  dollar  deficit  of  the  par¬ 
ticipating  countries.  For  some  time  the 
whole  area  would  have  to  adopt  some  con¬ 
trols  to  keep  dollar  expenditure  within 
bounds. 

The  Immense  advantage  over  the  present 
system,  however,  would  be  that  European 
business  could  at  last  begin  the  painful  proc¬ 
ess  of  adapting  itself  to  competitive  condi¬ 
tions.  Ultimately,  continental  experts  feel, 
this  would  bring  about  such  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  productivity  that  Europe’s  inferior¬ 
ity  to  United  States  industry  would  be  re¬ 
duced  to  unimportant  differentials. 

Some  of  the  keenest  European  observers 
-of  United  States  congressional  and  public 
opinion  believe  that  it  is  in  the  nature  of 
the  North  American  character  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  take  a  considerable  risk  in  ex¬ 
change  for  certain  achievements  of  a  broad 
political  ideal — and  Europe  has  finally  recog¬ 
nized  that  the  United  States  desire  for  Euro¬ 
pean  unity  is  a  basic  American  urge. 

The  Benelux  countries  already  have  begun 
to  plan  for  the  inclusion  of  western  Ger¬ 
many  in  a  western  European  economic  union. 
The  logic  of  incorporating  west  Germany 
in  any  such  plan  is  that  it  is  better  to  have 
a  rapidly  growing  German  industry  under 
the  same  roof  than  to  deal  with  it  as  foreign 
competition. 

Continental  economists  do  not  believe  that 
Britain  can  or  should  Join  any  tight  Euro¬ 
pean  economic  union:  the  complications  of 
Britain’s  position  as  the  center  of  a  world¬ 
wide  currency  system  of  her  own  are  too 
great.  What  they  hope  is  that  Britain  at 
least  will  not  seek  to  prevent  some  risky 
experiments  in  unity  on  the  Continent.  The 
British  record  in  the  European  economic  or¬ 
ganization  does  not  give  them  much  hope 
that  this  will  be  the  case, 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks  an  article  entitled  “British 
Oil  Due  Soon  To  Invade  Dollar  Markets,” 
published  in  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  of  April  6,  1949. 

The  purport  of  this  article  is  that  the 
British  Government  expects,  through  the 
free-trade  policy  to  bring  into  this  coun¬ 
try  the  petroleum  and  petroleum  prod¬ 
ucts  produced  in  the  low -wage  living 
standard  countries — without  any  import 
fee  or  tariff  to  equalize  the  high-wage 
living  standards  of  this  country  with  the 
low-wage  living  standards  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean,  Middle  East  and  Asiatic  areas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

British  Oil  Due  Soon  To  Invade  Dollar 
Markets 

A  British  Government  agency  made  it  clear 
yesterday  that  the  United  Kingdom  was 
planning  to  increase  its  oil  refining  capacity 
in  order  to  export  oil  products  not  only  to 
sterling  area  countries  but  also  to  invade  dol¬ 
lar  oil  markets. 

Declaring  that  Britain  was  pushing  ahead 
on  an  eightfold  increase  in  its  petroleum 
refining  capacity,  the  British  Information 
Service,  which  Identifies  itself  as  an  agency 
of  the  British  Governmnt,  said:  “One  ob¬ 
jective  is  to  cut  down  imports  from  dollar 
sources,”  and  added: 

CAN  SUPPLY  STERLING  ARE,! 

“At  the  same  time  British  oil  companies 
will  be  able  to  play  an  increasing  part  in 
supplying  sterling  area  countries,  western 
Europe,  and  other  parts  of  the  world  with 
petroleum  products  which  can  be  paid  for 
in  sterling,  and  not  dollars.” 

“Britain’s  oil  expansion  program  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  multiplying  here  home  refining  ca¬ 


pacity,”  the  agency  added.  “Plans  are  under¬ 
way,”  it  said,  "to  increase  foreign  oil  produc¬ 
tion  of  British  companies  by  1953  to  double 
the  1947  rate,  and  to  increase  overseas  re¬ 
fining  capacity  40  percent  during  the  same 
period. 

“The  plans  now  in  hand  for  increasing 
overseas  resources  include  a  new  refinery  in 
Venezuela,  and  the  enlargement  of  existing 
refineries  in  the  Middle  East  and  East  In¬ 
dies.  Increasing  output  from  the  Middle  East 
will  entail  additions  to  existing  pipe  lines 
and  the  laying  of  new  ones.  Including  cur¬ 
rent  maintenance,  all  the  various  plans  will 
call  for  3,500,000  tons  of  steel  between  now 
and  1953.” 

UNITED  STATES  GAP  SEEN  FILLED 

Describing  the  gradual  shift  of  the  United 
States  from  a  net  exporter  to  a  net  importer 
of  oil  as  a  significant  development  in  world 
markets,  the  agency  said:  “British  oil  con¬ 
cerns  are  taking  a  big  share  in  filling  the  gap 
which  this  has  created.” 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  an 
article  entitled  “Connecticut  Jobless 
Pound  at  11-Year  Peak,”  published  in  the 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  of  April 
6,  1949. 

This  article  outlines  in  some  detail  the 
unemployment  situation  in  one  of  the  48 
States  of  this  Union,  and  is  a  part  of  the 
present  nearly  4,000,000  jobless  and  of  the 
9,500,000  part-time  presently  unemployed 
of  this  Nation,  brought  on  through  the 
administration’s  three-part  free-trade 
program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CONNECTICUT  JOBLESS  FOUND  AT  11 -YEAR  PEAK 

Hartford,  Conn.,  April  5. — Unemployment 
has  reached  an  11-year  peak  in  Connecticut. 

The  State  labor  department  reported  to¬ 
day  that  for  the  week  which  ended  Saturday, 
a  total  of  67,974  claims  for  unemployment 
compensation  were  filed. 

Lay-offs  because  of  lack  of  work  in  all  fields 
of  manufacturing  in  Connecticut  were 
blamed. 

New  claims  stood  at  a  7,888  total  as  com¬ 
pared  with  6,919  for  the  previous  week.  Such 
claims  have  averaged  about  7,000  a  week 
since  the  first  of  the  year,  the  department 
said. 

The  total  number  of  claims  filed  for  the 
same  week  a  year  ago  was  24,383,  of  which 
2,582  were  new  claims. 

Idle  pay  allowances  for  the  past  week 
amounted  to  $1,122,967. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  hopeful  that  Senators  will  aid  us 
in  speeding  the  bill  along  today.  We  have 
been  considering  this  measure  for  2 
weeks.  The  debate  has  been  rather  am¬ 
ple.  We  do  not  desire  to  shut  off  any 
Senator.  However,  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  debate  on  matters  not  directly  re¬ 
lated  to  the  bill.  I  hope  Senators  will 
help  us  to  speed  along  and  get  this  bill 
out  of  the  way.  A  number  of  other  im¬ 
portant  measures  await  action.  We  can¬ 
not  proceed  with  the  legislative  program, 
in  which  many  Senators  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  are  interested,  until  we  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  pending  bill. 

I  appeal  to  every  Senator  to  be  as  brief 
as  possible  in  his  discussions.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  form  a  conception  of  these 
problems  without  long  and  extended  de¬ 
bate.  I  very  much  hope  that  Senators 


will  bear  these  things  in  mind  and  aid 
us  in  speeding  along. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  am  fully  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  sentiments  expressed  by 
the  Senator.  I  should  like  to  ask  him  a 
question. 

This  morning  I  received  over  the  tele¬ 
phone  some  information  which  is  not 
official  or  verified,  but  I  should  Jike  to 
ask  the  Senator  whether  he  has  received 
information  of  a  similar  character.  The 
information  was  to  this  general  effect: 

A  young  man  who  has  just  recently  re¬ 
turned  from  Italy  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  ECA  is  not  doing  any  substantial  good 
for  the  people  of  Italy  in  the  southern 
area  of  that  country.  He  mentions  that 
in  the  city  of  Naples  alone  there  are 
40,000  people  out  of  work.  He  made  the 
statement,  in  substance,  that  today  the 
price  of  labor,  generally  speaking,  in 
Italy — I  am  not  sure  whether  this  ap¬ 
plies  throughout  the  country,  but  in  some 
parts — is  between  400  and  500  lira  a  day, 
which  I  understand  is  about  a  dollar  a 
day.  He  also  states  that  a  small-sized 
loaf  of  bread,  the  weight  of  which  I  do 
not  know,  but  which  was  described  to  me 
as  a  small-sized  loaf,  sells  at  150  lira, 
which  would  mean  that  if  a  man  were 
working  for  450  lira  a  day,  or  a  dollar  a 
day,  he  must  spend,  for  one  small  loaf 
of  bread,  about  a  third  of  his  daily  wage. 
I  wonder  if  the  Senator  has  any  infor¬ 
mation  along  that  line,  and  if  he  can 
tell  the  Senate  what,  in  his  opinion,  is 
the  actual  operation  of  the  ECA. 

I  ask  this  question  with  the  utmost 
earnestness,  and  without  any  desire  to 
impede  the  progress  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  has  no  detailed  information  at  the 
moment,  but  many  American  visitors 
who  go  abroad  for  a  few  days  seem  to 
think  that  they  have  all  the  answers. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  As  I  understand,  this 
young  man  has  been  there  for  about  2 
years.  He  is  with  one  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  commissions,  so  I  do  not  believe 
that  he  has  the  inadequate  basis .  of 
knowledge  to  which  the  Senator  refers. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Did  he  lose  his  job? 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  do  not  know.  I 
think  he  went  there  for  a  2-year  period, 
and  has  now  returned  at  the  end  of  that 
period. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  do  not  want  to  un¬ 
dertake  to  discredit  the  young  man,  but 
I  have  received  a  great  many  letters  and 
have  talked  with  a  great  many  persons 
about  conditions  here  and  there.  I  find 
that  some  American  visitors  can  spend 
two  days  in  a  country  and  tell  more  about 
conditions  than  one  could  accumulate  in 
a  year  of  intensive  study. 

I  was  in  Italy  last  year.  I  saw  Mr. 
Zellerbach,  our  representative  in  Italy, 
in  Rome.  He  had  just  returned  from  a 
trip  to  southern  Italy.  I  know  that  he  is 
giving  attention  to  the  conditions  there. 

No  organization  can  merely  wave  a 
wand  and  restore  everyone  to  a  job,  and 
give  everyone  all  he  wants  to  eat  and 
wear.  Such  a  thing  is  not  possible.  The 
theory  of  this  bill  is  to  provide  for  the 
people,  not  by  giving  them  doles  of  bread 
from  day  to  day,  but  by  providing  instru- 
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mentalities  and  industries  which  will  give 
them  employment  so  that  with  their 
earnings  they  can  buy  the  things  in  which 
they  are  interested  and  which  they  need. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  permit  an  interruption  at 
this  point?  My  question  included  a  re¬ 
cital  of  the  information  which  came  from 
the  young  man  to  whom  I  referred.  It 
was  not  he  who  spoke  to  me,  but  his 
mother.  She  had  been  informed  by  him 
that  in  Naples  there  are  40,000  persons 
out  of  work  at  this  time.  The  Senator 
spoke  about  the  purpose  of  providing 
opportunities  for  work. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  unemployment 
problem  in  Italy  is  bad,  and  has  been 
bad,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  country 
has  a  surplus  of  population.  There  are 
not  sufficient  jobs  to  go  around.  The 
bill  carries  a  provision,  which  was  adopted 
a  few  days  ago,  for  ships  for  Italy  in 
which  to  send  their  surplus  population 
to  South  America  and  Central  America. 
We  are  doing  all  that  is  humanly  pos¬ 
sible  to  relieve  that  situation,  but  it  can¬ 
not  be  done  by  writing  a  line  or  two  in 
a  bill.  It  cannot  be  done  by  eloquent 
speeches.  We  have  to  solve  the  problem 
by  reasonable,  sensible  means,  and  that 
is  what  we  are  trying  to  do.  Mr.  Zeller- 
bach,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  American 
program  in  Italy,  was  here  two  or  three 
weeks  ago.  We  conferred  with  him.  We 
stimulated  him.  I  think  he  is  doing 
everything  humanly  possible  with  the  re¬ 
sources  at  his  command. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  IVES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  IVES.  Does  not  the  able  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Texas  think  it  is  appropriate 
in  this  instance  to  point  out  that  as  be¬ 
tween  northern  and  southern  Italy  there 
is  a  vast  difference  in  the  economy? 
From  the  standpoint  of  pure  economics, 
it  might  be  said  that  they  are  two  en¬ 
tirely  separate  countries.  Whereas  con¬ 
stant  improvement  is  being  shown  in  the 
condition  in  northern  Italy,  the  problem 
in  southern  Italy  has  not  yet  been  solved. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  in  that  con¬ 
nection,  and  as  a  part  of  this  question, 
that  every  effort  is  being  made  to  solve 
the  problem  in  southern  Italy,  which  is 
primarily  an  agrarian  problem.  I  think 
progress  has  been  made.  Does  not  the 
able  Senator  from  Texas  believe  that 
that  fact  should  be  made  clear? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  1  agree  with  the 
Senator,  and  I  thank  him  very  much  for 
his  interruption. 

Everyone  knows  that  northern  Italy 
is  the  industrial  section  of  Italy.  The 
main  factories  and  industrial  plants  are 
located  in  northern  Italy.  In  southern 
Italy  the  economy  is  quite  different,  as 
suggested  by  the  able  Senator  from  New 
York.  There  it  is  largely  an  agrarian 
economy.  We  are  working  on  it  and 
the  ECA  is  working  on  it.  We  are  doing 
all  we  possibly  can,  with  the  resources 
at  hand  and  with  the  machinery  which 
has  been  set  up,  to  solve  that  problem. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Texas  mean  to  imply  that  ECA  does  not 
work  as  well  in  agricultural  and  agrarian 


areas  as  it  does  in  industrial  areas  and 
centers? 

Mr.  IVES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Just  a  moment, 
please;  I  have  not  finished  my  question. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  thought  the  Sen¬ 
ator  had  finished;  it  seemed  to  me  it  was 
a  good,  long  question. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  It  is  a  double-barreled 
question,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  listened  to 
by  the  Senator  from  Texas,  for  whom  I 
have  the  most  profound  respect. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  hope  that  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  hope  so,  too. 

Mr.  President,  there  seem  to  be  some 
difficulties  in  respect  to  southern  Italy, 
because  if  ECA  can  help  only  in  indus¬ 
trial  centers,  but  not  in  agricultural 
areas,  that  fact,  if  it  be  one,  would  prove 
conclusively  that  the  question  before  us 
is  only  one  of  financing  foreign  trade  to 
help  industrial  centers,  rather  than  to 
help  the  whole  economy. 

Mr.  IVES.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen¬ 
ator  yield? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  IVES.  In  that  connection,  I  should 
like  to  emphasize  what  I  previously  stated 
in  the  question  I  posed  to  the  able  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Texas,  namely,  that  the  prob¬ 
lem  in  southern  Italy  is  primarily  agrar¬ 
ian.  But  that  does  not  mean  that  the 
ECA  undertaking  is  restricted  primarily 
to  industrial  projects  and  foreign  trade 
applicable  only  to  industrial  projects  and 
industrial  undertakings.  For  the  most 
part,  the  land  in  southern  Italy  is  a  very 
poor  type  of  soil.  The  mountains  are  not 
conducive  to  very  much  production  of 
agricultural  commodities  or  to  very  much 
agricultural  activity.  The  soil  there 
must  be  built  up. 

Under  the  ECA  program,  measures  are 
being  taken  to  build  up  the  soil,  so  as  to 
put  southern  Italy  into  such  a  condition 
that,  from  an  agrarian  standpoint,  it  will 
be  able  to  take  care  of  itself. 

Furthermore,  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
the  great  population  problem  in  Italy  is 
peculiarly  acute  in  southern  Italy,  and 
that  also  bears  on  this  matter. 

But  let  it  not  be  understood  that  the 
ECA  is  not  interested  in  this  type  of  ef¬ 
fort  or  is  not  doing  anything  in  this  field. 
I,  myself,  happen  to  have  had  some  direct 
contacts  in  southern  Italy  in  recent 
months,  and  I  know  that  a  particular 
effort  is  being  directed  in  that  area  of 
Italy,  all  under  ECA. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  will  recall  the  plea  I  made  a 
little  while  ago  to  help  speed  the  bill 
along  today  and  be  as  brief  as  possible 
in  the  discussions  and  debates,  so  that 
we  may  obtain  some  action,  because  this 
bill  and  the  disposal  of  it  are  affecting 
the  entire  legislative  program  of  the 
Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Malone]. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  remarks  made  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas,  I 
should  like  to  say  that  I  have  made  it  a 


point  to  listen  carefully  to  the  debate  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  for  the  past  2 
weeks.  I  have  heard  no  Senator  depart 
from  the  economic  subject  that  so  vitally 
affects  our  Nation.  I  have  listened  care¬ 
fully  to  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Watkins],  for  example,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Donnell],  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Wherry],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Kem],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Jenner],  and 
other  Senators;  and  I  wish  to  say  for 
the  Record  that  none  of  the  Senators 
have  departed  from  the  debate  on  the 
economics  of  our  Nation  as  this  bill  af¬ 
fects  them. 

Mr.  President,  this  measure  is  the  first 
of  a  three-part  or  three-phase  program 
for  free  trade  for  the  American  people, 
and  it  strikes  at  the  heart  of  the  working¬ 
man  of  America.  The  next  thing  we 
shall  have  before  us  will  be  the  1934  Trade 
Agreements  Act  extension  bill.  That  is 
the  act  under  which  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  has  adopted  a  selective  free-trade 
policy  over  a  period  of  10  or  12  years,  on 
the  theory  that  the  more  the  markets  of 
the  United  States  are  divided  with  the 
nations  of  Europe  and  of  the  rest  of  the 
world,  the  less  will  be  their  trade-balance 
deficits;  and  it  is  well  known  and  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  the  purpose  of  the  ECA 
is  to  make  up  their  trade-balance  deficits 
with  the  hard-money  countries  each  year 
in  cash — our  chief  export  is  cash. 

Mr.  President,  with  4,000,000  persons 
out  of  work  in  this  country,  and  with 
nine  and  one-half  million  of  our  people 
on  part-time  work,  and  with  67,974 
claims  for  unemployment  compensation 
in  1  week  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  as  shown 
by  a  dispatch  coming  from  there,  it  ill 
behooves  this  Nation  to  worry  too  much 
about  the  40,000  jobless  in  Italy,  while 
our  own  people  are  being  forced  out  of 
their  jobs  through  our  own  actions  here 
in  fostering  the  importation  of  the  low- 
wage  living  standard  labor  of  Europe. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  again,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  that  the  bill,  presently  before  the 
Senate,  is  but  one  part  of  the  three-part 
free-trade  program,  and  that  many  other 
bills  which  are  or  will  be  before  the  Con¬ 
gress  will  shove  us  further  along  the  road 
of  economic  equality  with  Europe  and 
Asia — forgetting  that  we  broke  our  eco¬ 
nomic  ties  with  Europe  in  1776  because  of 
the  treatment  we  were  then  receiving  as 
a  colonial  possession  of  Great  Britain. 
The  pending  measure  is  No.  1  of  that 
group;  the  1934  Trade  Agreements  Act 
extension  bill  will  be  No.  2;  the  In¬ 
ternational  trade  organization  bill  will 
be  No.  3;  and  after  it  there  will  be 
many  more,  which  can  be  named.  All 
of  them  constitute  one  large  over-all  pro¬ 
gram  to  level  the  wage-living  standards 
of  this  Nation  with  the  low-wage  living 
standards  of  Europe,  Asia,  the  South 
Seas,  and  Africa;  and  Mr.  President,  it 
will  not  be  long  before  the  people  of  the 
United  States  will  realize  that  fact. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
take  a  minute  or  two  to  join  in  the  com¬ 
ments  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  in 
regard  to  the  importance  of  this  issue 
and  the  other  great  issues  which  are 
about  to  come  before  the  Senate,  and  also 
to  add  my  word  in  emphasizing  the  im¬ 
portance  of  subjecting  them  to  full  de¬ 
bate.  I  think  we  may  just  as  well  face 
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the  reality  that  the  Senators  who  have 
been  speaking  in  opposition  to  ECA  in 
this  debate — and  as  the  voting  record 
shows,  I  do  not  share  their  opposition — 
have  nevertheless  been  representing 
what  I  consider  to  be  a  growing  senti¬ 
ment  in  the  United  States  in  regard  to 
United  States  foreign  policy.  I  think  it  is 
well  and  wise  that  they  present  their 
point  of  view  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  that  those  who  entertain  an  oppos¬ 
ing  point  of  view  answer  them,  because  I 
think  that  unless  they  are  answered  and 
unless  we  can  have  a  full  and  lengthy 
debate  on  this  subject,  we  may  discover 
in  the  not-too-distant  future  that  in¬ 
creasing  numbers  of  the  American  people 
will  be  asking  for  the  answers.  I  know 
of  no  better  place  to  give  the  answers 
than  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I 
Join  with  the  Senator  from  Nevada  in 
saying  that  I  think  the  record  of  this 
debate  on  these  issues  speaks  for  itself. 
The  debate  thus  far  has  been  on  the 
merits  of  the  issues. 

It  was  not  so  long  ago,  Mr.  President — 
and  if  Senators  on  the  Democratic  side 
are  so  anxious  to  make  haste  in  the 
Senate  on  this  issue,  they  should  reflect 
upon  this — that  the  entire  program  of 
the  Senate  was  bogged  down  as  the  result 
of  a  prolonged  extraneous  discussion 
which  certainly  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  need  of  efficiently  and  effectively 
transacting  the  business  of  the  Senate. 
We  saw  the  spectacle  of  a  large  number 
of  Democratic  Senators,  on  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  side  of  the  aisle  including  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Connally]  en¬ 
gaging  the  Senate  for  days  in  what  con¬ 
stituted  a  filibuster.  The  Democrats 
who  participated  in  that  filibuster  were 
not  heard  to  cry  for  speed  in  considering 
civil  rights  legislation. 

We  have  had  approximately  2  weeks  of 
debate  on  the  ECA  subject  which  In¬ 
volves  the  expenditure  of  several  billion 
dollars  of  the  taxpayers’  money.  Yet  we 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  are  frequently 
almost  constantly,  being  needled  by 
Democratic  Senators  to  make  haste.  I 
say  the  type  of  haste  they  are  asking  for 
will  make  for  a  great  deal  of  waste,  too, 
if  we  do  not  have  a  full  and  lengthy  dis¬ 
cussion  of  these  issues. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat  now,  and  I  shall 
say  it  again  in  the  future,  that  so  long 
as  the  Democrats  seek  to  steam  roll  is¬ 
sues  through  the  Senate,  there  will  be 
resistance  from  the  Senators  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle. 

DR.  EDWIN  0.  NOtTRSE’S  COMMENTS  ON  ECO¬ 
NOMIC  SITUATION 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  I  think  the 
statement  just  made  by  the  eminent 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  Senator  from  Texas,  is  most 
surprising,  in  view  of  the  article  that  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  newspapers  this  morning 
giving  an  account  of  the  address  made 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Advisers,  Dr.  Edwin  G.  Nourse. 
I  hold  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  the  account 
of  the  meeting  at  which  he  spoke,  taken 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  this  morn¬ 
ing.  I  am  sure  it  must  have  caught  the 
eye  of  the  Senator  from  Texas,  if  he 
read  the  Washington  Post  this  morn¬ 
ing.  The  headline  is,  “Cost  of  arm¬ 
ing  Europe  may  curtail  defense  and 


ECA  spending.”  Under  it  is  the  sub¬ 
heading,  “Economic  Chief’s  Warning 
Serves  To  Complicate  Security  Set-Up.” 
I  read  from  the  article: 

America’s  current  security  programs — de¬ 
fense  and  ECA — should  be  trimmed  to  offset 
at  least  part  of  the  cost  of  sending  arms  to 
Europe,  President  Truman’s  chief  economic 
adviser  declares. 

This  warning  from  Dr.  Edwin  G.  Nourse, 
chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad¬ 
visers — delivered  at  the  Pentagon  with  Mr. 
Truman’s  advance  approval — had  immediate 
repercussions  throughout  Washington. 

It  certainly  would  influence  the  forth¬ 
coming  Senate  fight  over  ratification  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Pact,  as  members  had  already 
been  asking  questions  about  the  cost  of  im¬ 
plementing  it  with  arms. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  any 
Senator  who  asks  such  a  question  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  need  apologize.  The 
article  continues: 

CERTAIN  TO  AFFECT  ECA  BILL 

The  ECA  appropriation  authorization  bill, 
now  before  the  Senate,  was  certain  to  be 
affected. 

Further,  the  job  of  whipping  the  admin¬ 
istration’s  military  aid  bill  into  shape  for 
presentation  to  Congress  and  the  course  of 
that  legislation  on  Capitol  Hill  was  further 
complicated. 

And,  Nourse’s  suggestion  of  further  cuts 
in  America’s  armed  forces  caused  not  only 
concern  at  the  Pentagon,  but  promised  to 
affect  plans  of  the  House  Appropriations  and 
Armed  Services  Committees. 

The  former  was  reported  early  this  week 
to  be  ready  to  boost  Air  Force  appropriations 
by  some  800  million  dollars,  through  trim¬ 
ming  Army  and  Navy  funds.  Many  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Commit¬ 
tee  plan  amendments  to  increase  the  latter 
outlays  also  when  the  armed  forces  spend¬ 
ing  bill  reaches  the  floor  next  week. 

The  article  then  recounts  certain 
statements  made  yesterday,  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  Army  Day,  with  reference  to  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  the  armed 
strength  of  America  throughout  the 
world. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Nebraska  for  a  question? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  read  that  article, 
and  I  ask  the  Senator,  does  he  interpret 
Dr.  Nourse’s  statement  to  mean  that  if 
we  were  to  ratify  the  North  Atlantic  Pact 
and  pass  the  implementing  legislation,  a 
review  should  be  made  with  the  idea  of 
taking  money  from  ECA  funds  and  plac¬ 
ing  it  in  the  fund  to  implement  the 
North  Atlantic  Pact  so  far  as  arms  are 
concerned?  Did  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri  get  that  interpretation  from  Dr. 
Nourse’s  remarks? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  can  answer  that  in  the 
direct  words  of  Dr.  Nourse,  as  quoted  in 
the  article. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  prefer  not  to  yield  now. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Missouri  declines  to  yield. 

Mr.  KEM.  Dr.  Nourse  is  quoted  in  the 
article  as  follows: 

“It  would  be  wrong  to  conclude,”  Dr  Nourse 
said  In  alluding  to  this  plan,  “that  we  can, 
without  concern,  add  these  expenditures. 
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whatever  they  are,  to  the  present  budget 
Items  for  national  security.” 

Does  that  answer  the  question  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  In  other  words,  if  I 
understand  correctly — and  I  ask  the  Sen¬ 
ator  if  this  coincides  with  his  interpreta¬ 
tion — a  review  should  be  made,  with  the 
idea  of  examining  the  complete  set-up 
and  taking  funds  here  and  funds  there, 
adding  them  together,  and  not  going  be¬ 
yond  the  danger  point  suggested  by  Dr. 
Nourse  as  being  recognized  by  him. 

Mr.  KEM.  There  can  be  no  other  con¬ 
clusion.  The  article  continues: 

Additional  taxes  or  deficit  financing  would 
follow  such  a  budget  increase,  he  said. 
Nourse  added — 

I  ask  the  Senate  to  attend  particularly 
to  this  language - 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order.  Did  the  Senator  make 
a  request? 

Mr.  KEM.  No.  I  saw  the  attention 
of  the  Presiding  Officer  was  engaged,  and 
I  waited  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  until 
he  was  free. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  The  Chair  was  engaged  mo¬ 
mentarily,  but  he  should  not  have  been. 
The  Chair  sometimes  is  engaged  in 
fighting  off  Senators  who  want  to  engage 
the  attention  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  KEM.  The  article  continues: 

Nourse  added  that  the  basic  Issue  Is — 

“Does  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  Increase  our 
national  danger  and  therefore  require  us  to 
make  additional  outlays  to  restore  the  proper 
measure  of  military  security?  Or  do  we  pro¬ 
pose,  by  Joining  in  a  plan  of  mutual  as¬ 
surance,  to  lessen  the  danger  to  each  of  the 
parties,  and  particularly  to  ourselves  as  a 
prime  target  of  possible  aggression?” 

Nourse  agreed  with  the  latter  and  went  on 
to  say: 

“Under  this  Integration  we  expect  to  buy 
better  security  at  the  same  cost  or  even.  In 
due  time,  at  lower  cost  than  would  other¬ 
wise  be  required.” 

Nourse  also  said  that  Marshall  plan  funds 
must  be  regarded  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
plan  of  American  security.  He  continued: 

“The  relative  parts  to  be  played  by  military 
and  by  Industrial  preparedness  in  each  of 
the  participating  countries,  and  the  relative 
roles  to  be  played  by  each  arm  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  service  at  the  most  effective  points  must 
be  reexamined  in  the  light  of  the  new  stra¬ 
tegic  concept  and  with  no  dangerous  back¬ 
ward  look  at  traditional  positions  of  prestige, 
historical  rolls,  or  Impressive  trappings. 

“We  cannot  afford  to  make  the  costs  of  Its 
implementation  a  simple  addition  to  other 
military  plans  as  they  stood  before  the  new 
alignment.” 

So,  Mr.  President,  it  seems  that  what 
has  been  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
perhaps  in  some  detail  and  perhaps  with 
some  repetition,  in  regard  to  the  ECA 
program,  by  those  who  are  seeking  to 
have  the  present  appropriations  reduced, 
is  not  without  recognition  in  the  very 
highest  counsels  of  the  Administration. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Vote! 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  beg  the  Senator’s 
pardon. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  thank  the  Senator  for  his 
courtesy,  but  I  shall  continue  to  speak 
until  I  have  expressed  my  view  in  much 
more  detail  than  may  be  agreeable  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas. 
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Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  say  to  the  Senator  I  thought 
he  had  concluded.  I  meant  no  dis¬ 
courtesy  whatever. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  shall  make  it  clear  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas,  by  resuming  my 
seat,  when  I  have  completed  my  remarks. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Of  course.  I  do 
not  deny  the  Senator’s  right  to  do  that. 
I  meant  no  discourtesy.  I  thought  the 
Senator  had  concluded  his  remarks.  I 
apologize  if  he  took  any  offense.  It  was 
not  so  intended. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  should  like  to  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas,  if  he  thinks  by  per¬ 
formances  of  that  kind  he  can  in  any 
way  intimidate  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri  or  curtail  the  remarks  he  otherwise 
may  make,  he  is  very  much  mistaken. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  the  cordial  way  in  which  he  accepted 
my  apology  and  my  explanation. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  I  do  accept 
the  apology  of  the  Senator  from  Texas. 
But  may  I  indulge  in  the  hope  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  course  of  the  debate  he  will  not 
repeat  the  practice  which  he  has  started. 

In  addition  to  repercussions  felt  here 
in  Washington,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
effect  of  what  has  been  said  on  the  Sen¬ 
ate  floor  has  been  felt  abroad.  On  the 
first  page  of  the  New  York  Times  this 
morning  there  is  a  very  interesting  dis¬ 
patch  from  Geneva.  I  quote: 

Geneva,  April  6. — The  ground  work  is  being 
laid  for  a  complete  revamping  of  the  Marshall 
plan  soon  after  Congress  completes  action  on 
next  year’s  appropriations. 

Separate  strands  of  the  ideas  growing  in 
Europe  and  in  top  Government  circles  in  the 
United  States  are  being  pulled  together  in 
preparation  for  a  drastic  new  action  to  make 
European  economic  integration  a  reality  in¬ 
stead  of  Just  so  many  words.  One  big  Idea 
for  1950  already  deeply  implanted  in  the  con¬ 
victions  of  top  United  States  and  European 
officials  responsible  for  directing  the  recovery 
program  is  that  the  time  has  come  for  both 
Europeans  and  North  Americans  to  take  some 
risks  on  creating  a  permanent  economic 
union  in  western  Europe. 

On  the  European  side  it  is  now  recognized 
that  the  United  States  Congress  is  unlikely  to 
appropriate  huge  amounts  for  a  third  year 
of  the  Marshall  plan  on  the  basis  of  a  dated- 
up  version  of  the  same  recovery  story.  To 
come  back  again  with  nothing  more  to  report 
than  greater  output,  Improved  exports,  better 
balanced  budgets,  and  frustrated  Com¬ 
munists,  the  Europeans  realize,  will  fail  to 
impress  either  Congress  or  the  United  States 
public.  That  story  is  true  and  important, 
but  it  has  been  told  too  often. 

Straws  in  the  wind  are  reactions  during 
this  year’s  hearings  on  the  Marshall  plan  of 
individual  Congressmen  who  are  favorable  to 
aid  to  Europe  but  nervous  about  the  lack  of 
progress  toward  what  looks  like  something 
durable  in  the  way  of  a  more  viable  economic 
system.  At  least  as  important  is  the  pressure 
from  continental  countries,  particularly  Bel¬ 
gium,  for  some  progress  toward  the  goals  of 
freer  trade,  greater  convertibility  of  cur¬ 
rencies,  and  the  opening  up  of  long-barri¬ 
caded  market  avenues. 

The  article  concludes  with  this  inter¬ 
esting  statement: 

Continental  economists  do  not  believe  that 
Britain  can  or  should  join  any  tight  Euro¬ 
pean  economic  union;  complications  of  Brit¬ 
ain’s  position  as  the  center  of  a  world-wide 
currency  system  of  her  own  are  too  great. 
What  they  hope  is  that  Britain  at  least  will 
not  seek  to  prevent  some  risky  experiments 
in  unity  on  the  Continent.  The  British  rec¬ 


ord  in  the  European  economic  organization 
does  not  give  them  much  hope  that  this  will 
be  the  case. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  two  articles  from  which  I 
have  read,  one  from  the  Washington 
Post  and  the  other  from  the  New  York 
Times,  be  incorporated  in  the  Record  as 
part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post  of  April  7,  1949] 
Cost  of  Arming  Europe  May  Curtail  Defense 

and  ECA  Spending— Economic  Chief's 

Warning  Serves  To  Complicate  Security 

Set-Up 

(By  John  G.  Norris) 

America’s  current  security  programs — de¬ 
fense  and  ECA — should  be  trimmed  to  offset 
at  least  part  of  the  cost  of  sending  arms  to 
Europe,  President  Truman’s  chief  economic 
adviser  declares. 

This  warning  from  Dr.  Edwin  G.  Nourse, 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad¬ 
visers — delivered  at  the  Pentagon  with  Mr. 
Truman’s  advance  approval — had  immediate 
repercussions  throughout  Washington. 

It  certainly  would  influence  the  forthcom¬ 
ing  Senate  fight  over  ratification  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Pact,  as  Members  had  already  been 
asking  questions  about  the  cost  of  imple¬ 
menting  it  with  arms. 

certain  to  affect  eca  bill 

The  ECA  appropriation  authorization  bill, 
now  before  the  Senate,  was  certain  to  be 
affected. 

Further,  the  job  of  whipping  the  adminis¬ 
tration’s  military  aid  bill  into  shape  for  pres¬ 
entation  to  Congress  and  the  course  of  that 
legislation  on  Capitol  Hill  was  further  com¬ 
plicated. 

And  Nourse’s  suggestion  of  further  cuts  in 
America’s  armed  forces  caused  not  only  con¬ 
cern  at  the  Pentagon,  but  promised  to  affect 
plans  of  the  House  Appropriations  and  Armed 
Services  Committees. 

The  former  was  reported  early  this  week 
to  be  ready  to  boost  Air  Force  appropriations 
by  some  $800,000,000,  through  trimming 
Army  and  Navy  funds.  Many  members  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  plan 
amendments  to  Increase  the  latter  outlays 
also  when  the  armed  forces  spending  bill 
reaches  the  floor  next  week. 

more  taxes  or  deficit 

Dr.  Nourse’s  warning  that  an  arms-for- 
Europe  program  “would  contribute  to  the 
need  for  additional  taxes  or  to  the  making 
of  a  budget  deficit”  was  made  Tuesday.  He 
spoke  before  a  closed  session  of  top  defense 
officials  and  prominent  civilian  guests  at¬ 
tending  the  Second  Joint  Civilian  Orienta¬ 
tion  Conference.  Nourse  made  the  state¬ 
ment  public  yesterday. 

The  impact  of  his  address  was  particularly 
felt,  as  officials  previously  had  indicated  that 
the  military-aid  program  could  be  piled  on 
top  of  the  President’s  defense  budget  and 
ECA  spending  plans  without  economic 
trouble. 

The  Nourse  statement  came  as  military 
leaders  delivered  a  series  of  Army  Day  ad¬ 
dresses,  emphasizing  that  America  must  pre¬ 
pare  to  hold  western  Europe  in  the  event 
of  war,  and  not  count  on  defeating  an  ag¬ 
gressor  in  Europe  by  atomic  attack  from  the 
air. 

Army  Secretary  Kenneth  Royall  said  that 
if  an  aggressor  is  allowed  to  overrun  Europe, 
the  war  will  last  10  to  20  years  or  even 
longer.  Former  Under  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
William  H.  Draper,  declared  that  American 
strategy  must  contemplate  indefinitely  a 
retention  of  strength  on  the  continent  of 
Europe. 

Gen.  Omar  N.  Bradley,  Army  Chief  of 
Staff,  set  the  pace  for  the  Army  Day  speeches 
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in  an  address  in  New  York  Tuesday  night. 
He  firmly  backed  arms  aid 'to  western  Eu¬ 
rope,  declaring  that  we  would  be  foolish  to 
follow  any  strategy  of  letting  an  enemy  over¬ 
run  the  Continent  and  attempting  to  come 
back  later. 

Their  statements  were  regarded  as  the 
opening  guns  of  the  administration  drive  to 
ratify  the  Atlantic  Pact  and  back  it  up 
with  arms  assistance.  Legislation  now  being 
readied  for  Congress  is  reported  to  total 
$1,800,000,000  for  arms  shipments — includ¬ 
ing  continuation  of  Greek-Turkey  aid  and 
the  value  of  supplies  sent  to  western  Eu¬ 
rope  from  current  American  stocks. 

“It  would  be  wrong  to  conclude,”  Dr. 
Nourse  said  In  alluding  to  this  plan,  “that 
we  can,  without  concern,  add  these  expendi¬ 
tures,  whatever  they  are,  to  the  present 
budget  items  for  national  security.” 

Additional  taxes  or  deficit  financing  would 
follow  such  a  budget  Increase,  he  said. 
Nourse  added  that  the  basic  issue  is: 

“Does  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  increase 
our  national  danger  and  therefore  require 
us  to  make  additional  outlays  to  restore  the 
proper  measure  of  military  security?  Or  do 
we  propose,  by  Joining  in  a  plan  of  mutual 
assurance,  to  lessen  the  danger  to  each  of 
the  parties,  and  particularly  to  ourselves  as 
a  prime  target  of  possible  aggression?” 

Nourse  agreed  with  the  latter  and  went 
on  to  say: 

“Under  this  integration  we  expect  to  buy 
better  security  at  the  same  cost  or  even,  in 
due  time,  at  lower  cost  than  would  other¬ 
wise  be  required.” 

Nourse  also  said  that  Marshall-plan  funds 
must  be  regarded  as  an  integral  part  'of  the 
plan  of  American  security.  He  continued: 

“The  relative  parts  to  be  played  by  mili¬ 
tary  and  by  industrial  preparedness  in  each 
of  the  participating  countries,  and  the  rela¬ 
tive  roles  to  be  played  by  each  arm  of  the 
military  service  at  the  most  effective  points 
must  be  reexamined  in  the  light  of  the  new 
strategic  concept  and  with  no  dangerous 
backward  look  at  traditional  positions  of 
prestige,  historical  rolls,  or  impressive  trap¬ 
pings. 

“We  cannpt  afford  to  make  the  costs  of  its 
implementation  a  simple  addition  to  other 
military  plans  as  they  stood  before  the  new 
alinement.” 

[From  the  New  York  Times  of  April  7,  1949] 
ERP  Goal  Shifted  to  Economic  Union — 

Western  Nations,  With  Top  United  States 

Blessing,  Consider  Uniform  Money  as  a 

First  Step 

(By  Michael  L.  Hoffman) 

Geneva,  April  6. — The  groundwork  is  be¬ 
ing  laid  for  a  complete  revamping  of  the 
Marshall  plan  soon  after  Congress  com¬ 
pletes  action  on  next  year’s  appropriation. 

Separate  strands  of  the  ideas  growing  in 
Europe  and  in  top  Government  circles  in 
the  United  States  are  being  pulled  together 
in  preparation  for  a  drastic  new  action  to 
make  European  economic  integration  a  real¬ 
ity  instead  of  just  so  many  words.  One  big 
idea  for  1950  already  deeply  implanted  in 
the  convictions  of  top  United  States  and 
European  officials  responsible  for  directing 
the  recovery  program  is  that  the  time  has 
come  for  both  Europeans  and  North  Amer¬ 
icans  to  take  some  risks  on  creating  a  perma¬ 
nent  economic  union  in  western  Europe. 

On  the  European  side,  it  is  now  recog¬ 
nized  that  the  United  States  Congress  is  un¬ 
likely  to  appropriate  huge  amounts  for  a 
third  year  of  the  Marshall  plan  on  the  basis 
of  a  dated-up  version  of  the  same  recovery 
story.  To  come  back  again  with  nothing 
more  to  report  than  greater  output,  im¬ 
proved  exports,  better  balanced  budgets,  and 
frustrated  Communists,  the  Europeans  real¬ 
ize,  will  fail  to  Impress  either  Congress  or 
the  United  States  public.  That  story  is  true 
and  important,  but  it  has  been  told  too 
often. 


1949 
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PRESSURE  OF  CONGRESS  IS  FELT 

Straws  in  the  wind  are  the  reactions  dur¬ 
ing  this  year’s  hearings  on  the  Marshall  plan 
of  individual  Congressmen  who  are  favorable 
to  aid  to  Europe  but  nervous  about  the  lack 
of  progress  toward  what  looks  like  some¬ 
thing  durable  in  the  way  of  a  more  viable 
economic  system.  At  least  as  important  is 
the  pressure  from  Continental  countries, 
particularly  Belgium,  for  some  progress 
toward  the  goals  of  freer  trade,  greater  con¬ 
vertibility  of  currencies,  and  the  opening  up 
of  long-barricaded  market  avenues. 

On  the  United  States  side,  the  feeling  is 
that,  having  made  irrevocable  commitments 
in  the  military  sphere,  it  is  time  for  western 
Europe  to  make  irrevocable  commitments  in 
the  economic  sphere.  It  is  felt  that  little 
more  can  be  gained  from  more  planning, 
more  committee  meetings,  more  long-term 
projects.  This  feeling  is  shared  by  the  high¬ 
est  officials  of  the  Organization  for  European 
Economic  Cooperatior ,  who  see  the  workings 
of  European  cooperation  from  the  inside. 

One  such  unity  measure  now  in  high  favor 
is  to  establish  now,  while  United  States  aid 
is  still  available,  a  complete  currency  union 
in  western  Europe.  This  means  not  just  re¬ 
moving  exchange  controls  and  restoring  the 
prewar  freedom  of  convertibility  but  literally 
having  the  same  colored  paper,  bearing  the 
same  pictures,  circulating  throughout  the 
area.  This  is  the  kind  of  step  that  brings 
a  host  of  the  other  measures  of  coordination 
in  its  train,  not  as  a  matter  of  mere  good 
intentions  but  as  a  matter  of  inherent  ne¬ 
cessity  from  which  national  governments  can¬ 
not  escape. 

RISKS  ENTAILED  FOR  UNITED  STATES 

To  establish  a  uniform  currency  now  would 
entail  great  risks  for  all  the  participating 
countries.  Some  would  suffer  unemployment 
in  industries  now  protected  by  exchange  con¬ 
trol  regulations;  others  would  have  to  im¬ 
pose  new  taxes  or  forego  popular  social 
progress. 

The  step  would  also  entail  risks  for  the 
United  States.  Instead  of  allocating  dollars, 
the  United  States  role  would  become  that  of 
underwriting  the  dollar  deficit  of  the  par¬ 
ticipating  countries.  For  some  time  the 
whole  area  would  have  to  adopt  some  con¬ 
trols  to  keep  dollar  expenditure  within 
bounds. 

The  immense  advantage  over  the  present 
system,  however,  would  be  that  European 
business  could  at  last  begin  the  painful  proc¬ 
ess  of  adapting  itself  to  competitive  condi¬ 
tions.  Ultimately,  continental  experts  feel, 
this  would  bring  about  such  an  improvement 
in  productivity  that  Europe’s  inferiority  to 
United  States  industry  would  be  reduced  to 
unimportant  differentials. 

Some  of  the  keenest  European  observers  of 
United  States  congressional  and  public  opin¬ 
ion  believe  that  it  is  in  the  nature  of  the 
North  American  character  to  be  prepared  to 
take  a  considerable  risk  in  exchange  for  cer¬ 
tain  achievements  of  a  broad  political  ideal — 
and  Europe  has  finally  recognized  that  the 
United  States  desire  for  European  unity  is 
a  basic  American  urge. 

The  Benelux  countries  already  have  begun 
to  plan  for  the  inclusion  of  western  Germany 
in  a  western  European  economic  union.  The 
logic  of  incorporating  west  Germany  in  any 
such  plan  is  that  it  is  better  to  have  a  rapidly 
growing  German  industry  under  the  same 
roof  than  to  deal  with  it  as  foreign  com¬ 
petition. 

Continental  economists  do  not  believe  that 
Britain  can  or  should  join  any  tight  European 
economic  union:  the  complications  of  Brit¬ 
ain’s  position  as  the  center  of  a  world-wide 
currency  system  of  her  own  are  too  great. 
What  they  hope  is  that  Britain  at  least  will 
not  seek  to  prevent  some  risky  experiments 
in  unity  on  the  Continent.  The  British  rec¬ 
ord  in  the  European  Economic  Organization 


does  not  give  them  much  hope  that  this 
will  be  the  case. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
been  admonished  and  criticized  rather 
consistently,  supposedly  for  delaying  tac¬ 
tics  in  connection  with  the  Marshall  plan. 
It  has  been  stated  several  times  that 
many  extraneous  matters  have  been  in¬ 
jected  into  the  debate.  I  rise  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  explain  my  position.  I  did  make 
one  extended  speech  on  the  subject  in 
the  past  2  weeks.  I  think  I  took  approxi¬ 
mately  2V2  hours  of  the  Senate’s  time. 
During  the  2  years  and  3  months  in 
which  I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  I  have  used  very  little  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate’s  time.  I  thought  I  made  my  posi¬ 
tion  clear.  I  admit  that  in  my  remarks 
I  talked  about  the  North  Atlantic  Pact 
and  other  projected  pacts;  I  talked  about 
our  domestic  problems;  I  talked  about 
our  great  national  debt;  I  talked  about 
our  taxes  and  the  proposed  increase  in 
taxation. 

It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  because  the 
Marshall  plan  is  ..  piece  of  legislation  to 
be  considered  at  this  time,  we  cannot 
completely  isolate  it  and  separate  it  from 
the  other  great  problems  which  confront 
us,  both  m  connection  with  our  foreign 
policies  and  in  connection  with  our  do¬ 
mestic  policies. 

Mr.  MALONE  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Then  the  Senator  does 
not  agree  with  the  tactics  which  have 
been  employed  in  the  past  few  years  with 
reference  to  each  one  of  these  matters, 
the  Marshall  plan,  the  ERP,  the  ECA,  all 
one  plan,  referring  to  them  as  legislation 
to  meet  a  great  emergency;  and  he  does 
not  agree  that  the  trade  agreements  ex¬ 
tension  bill  is  to  meet  a  great  emergency, 
or  that  the  International  Trade  Organ¬ 
ization  matter,  which  will  level  the  living 
standards  of  this  country  with  those  of 
Europe,  is  a  great  emergency,  standing 
by  itself.  Or  does  he  believe,  in  view  of 
Sir  Stafford  Cripps’  remarks  this  morn¬ 
ing  in  a  newspaper  interview,  that  Ameri¬ 
ca  must  be  educated  along  the  lines  of 
lower  tariffs  and  import  fees  so  that 
British  products  can  more  easily  enter 
the  United  States,  that  there  should  be 
some  general  plan  of  operation? 

Mr.  JENNER.  That  is  what  I  was  try¬ 
ing  to  make  plain  to  my  colleagues.  I 
do  not  think  we  can  consider  any  one 
of  these  programs  and  isolate  it,  and  say 
we  will  talk  about  the  ECA  program,  then 
we  will  talk  about  reciprocal-trade  agree¬ 
ments,  then  about  the  North  Atlantic 
Pact,  then  about  the  labor  bill,  then  edu¬ 
cation  for  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
then  about  reclamation  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  people  of  the  Nation,  and  then 
about  taxes,  as  isolated  matters.  I  do 
not  think  that  can  be  done.  I  have  tried 
to  make  my  position  plain. 

I  am  not  trying  to  delay  the  business 
of  the  Senate.  It  is  my  honest  belief 
that  we  cannot  accomplish  all  the  things 
we  need  to  accomplish  at  home,  and  all 
the  things  which  may  be  necessary  in  the 
world  at  large,  and  still  remain  an  eco¬ 
nomically  and  militarily  strong  Nation. 
The  Marshall  plan  itself  may  be  fine; 
the  North  Atlantic  Pact  may  be  fine;  I 


think  all  these  things  may  be  necessary, 
but  if  the  ultimate  end  means  bank¬ 
ruptcy  for  the  Nation,  then  we  shall  have 
destroyed  the  last  stronghold  of  freedom 
in  the  world. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  take  it  the  Senator 
is  not  implying  that  the  North  Atlantic 
Pact  is  a  necessity  or  that  it  is  advisable. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  am  not.  All  I  am 
trying  to  do  is  to  make  my  position  clear. 
It  is  not  easy  for  a  Senator  to  take  the 
position  which  I  take  in  the  Senate.  He 
is  lost  in  a  hopeless  minority.  A  Senator 
who  takes  the  stand  which  I  take  is 
branded  as  a  know-nothing,  an  isola¬ 
tionist,  and  a  reactionary.  It  is  not  easy 
to  be  in  a  hopeless  minority,  as  has  been 
evidenced  by  the  vote  on  my  amendment. 
I  offered  an  amendment  to  the  bill,  and 
it  was  rejected.  Knowing  that  agricul¬ 
ture  is  one  of  the  basic  industries  of  this 
Nation,  knowing  that  we  had  had  ap¬ 
proximately  7  years  of  bumper  crops,  and 
that  another  bumper  crop  was  in  pros¬ 
pect,  I  offered  an  amendment  which 
merely  provided  that  when  the  Ameri¬ 
can  farmers  have  raised  a  surplus  of  key 
crops,  such  as  cotton,  wheat,  corn,  rye, 
soy  beans,  and  so  forth,  the  Administra¬ 
tor  of  ECA  should  not  be  permitted  to 
take  the  American  taxpayers’  dollars  and 
purchase  such  products  in  a  foreign 
country,  such  as  Canada,  as  was  done 
last  year.  The  Administrator  pur¬ 
chased  $354,000,000  worth  of  Canadian 
wheat  at  a  time  when  we  had  380,000,000 
bushels  of  surplus  wheat.  On  the  360,- 
000,000  bushels  of  surplus  wheat  a  sub¬ 
sidy  equivalent  to  the  parity  price  had 
to  be  paid.  My  amendment  received  32 
votes  out  of  a  possible  96  votes. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent  is  that  it  is  not  easy  to  fight  for 
what  one  honestly  believes  in,  when  he  is 
in  a  hopeless  minority,  and  when  all 
these  various  proposals  are  put  together 
and  coupled  up  with  the  other  problems 
confronting  our  economy.  The  propa¬ 
ganda  has  already  started  on  the  North 
Atlantic  Pact,  and  it  is  a  100-to-l  bet 
that  it  will  be  ratified  by  this  body. 

The  pact  itself,  standing  by  itself, 
might  be  all  right;  I  am  personally  in¬ 
clined  to  think  it  is;  but  when  we  put 
the  price  tag  along  with  the  pact,  we 
must  reflect  that  we  are  going  to  assume 
to  rearm  Europe,  that  we  are  to  commit 
ourselves  to  arm  for  a  ground  war  in 
Europe,  at  a  probable  cost  of  around 
$20,000,000,000.  Certainly  we  start  with 
a  billion  eight  hundred  million,  but  that 
is  merely  the  ante  in  the  poker  game. 
Twenty  billion  dollars  is  a  truer  figure 
than  $1,800,000,000. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Am  I  correct  in  my 
impression,  however,  that  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  Senator’s  remarks  about  the  At¬ 
lantic  Pact  as  a  separate  entity,  he  is 
holding  his  mind  open  to  hear  all  the 
arguments  on  the  Atlantic  Pact  before 
he  arrives  at  a  final  conclusion? 
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Mr.  JENNER.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  He  is  not  intending 
to  state  to  the  Senate  that  he  has  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  Atlantic 
Pact  is  either  necessary  or  desirable,  is 
he? 

Mr.  JENNER.  No;  I  have  not  arrived 
at  any  final  decision.  I  merely  say  that 
the  pact  itself,  just  a  piece  of  paper  with 
the  12  names  written  on  it,  probably 
means  that  the  American  taxpayer  will 
have  to  spend  a  tremendous  amount  of 
money. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  It  may  mean,  how¬ 
ever,  may  it  not,  that  the  American  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  obligating  this  country  to  go 
to  war  in  the  event  of  certain  contin¬ 
gencies,  and  without  requiring  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  JENNER.  It  may  mean  that,  but 
my  personal  reasoning  is  that  we  have 
gone  to  war  in  Europe  twice  when  there 
was  no  pact  in  existence.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  there  were  neutrality  laws  in 
which  we  took  the  exact  opposite  view 
from  that  reflected  in  the  pact.  There¬ 
fore  I  would  assume,  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  being  what  they  are,  wanting  liberty 
and  freedom  preserved  throughout  the 
world  if  possible,  that  they  would  prob¬ 
ably  go  to  war  a  third  time  pact  or  no 
pact.  What  I  am  trying  to  show,  and 
I  think  what  the  debate  has  brought  out, 
is  that  when  we  take  a  42  or  45  billion 
dollar  budget  for  the  costs  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government;  then  include  five  or 
six  billion  dollars,  the  cost  of  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan;  include  another  billion  dol¬ 
lars  for  the  cost  of  the  occupation  of 
Germany  and  Japan;  include,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  probably  $600,000,000,  or  perhaps 
more,  for  Greece  and  Turkey;  include, 
to  begin  with,  a  $1,800,000,000  for  the 
North  Atlantic  Pact,  with  a  projected 
figure  of  probably  nearly  $20,000,000,000; 
and  when  we  include  the  possibility  of 
lend-lease  with  which  to  do  the  same 
thing  we  are  doing  in  the  North  Atlan¬ 
tic;  then  include  a  Pacific  pact;  then 
bring  in  all  the  domestic  problems,  and 
consider  that  we  now  need  $12,000,000,- 
000  to  rebuild  and  bring  up  to  par  our 
national  defense  and  strategic  materi¬ 
als  ;  and  when  we  think  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  6,000,000  children  in  this  coun¬ 
try  who  have  to  go  to  school  in  the  next 
five  years,  and  there  are  not  sufficient 
physical  facilities  to  enable  them  to  at¬ 
tend  school,  which  will  mean  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  a  billion  or  two  billion  dol¬ 
lars  to  bring  the  school  facilities  up  to 
what  they  should  be,  unless  we  are  to 
raise  a  Nation  of  hoodlums;  when  we 
think  of  the  old  people  in  this  country, 
with  whom  we  play  politics  in  each  elec¬ 
tion,  who  are  getting  the  miserable  pit¬ 
tance  of  $21  a  month;  and  when  we 
think  of  the  old  age  group  increasing  in 
number  all  the  time;  when  we  think  of 
the  problems  of  power  and  reclamation; 
when  we  think  of  the  problems  of  con¬ 
servation;  when  we  think  of  the  fixed 
obligations  of  the  Government — when 
we  consider  all  these  things,  I  say  we  can 
not  isolate  the  Marshall  plan  and  talk 
about  it  exclusively. 

When  we  couple  with  all  this  the  pro¬ 
jected  Fair  Deal  of  Mr.  Truman,  which 
It  is  estimated  will  take  another  ten  to 


twenty  billion  dollars  a  year,  I  say  we 
cannot  take  seventy  or  eighty  billion 
dollars  out  of  the  American  economy  and 
continue  as  a  strong,  solvent,  free  Na¬ 
tion.  That  is  why  I  oppose  the  New 
Deal  and  Fair  Deal.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  the  sincere  purpose  of  their  pro¬ 
ponents  to  preserve  a  free  and  strong 
economy  in  this  country.  I  think  they 
are  gradually,  step  by  step,  through 
hopping  from  one  emergency  to  another 
emergency,  from  one  crisis  to  another 
crisis,  deliberately  leading  this  great  free 
Nation  into  socialism. 

Mr.  President,  I  hold  in  my  hand  a 
document  which  is  being  circulated 
among  Government  employees,  not 
down  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  but  here 
in  this  very  Capitol,  here  in  the  very 
shadow  of  the  Senate  Chamber.  Let  me 
read  parts  of  it;  it  is  too  long  to  take 
up  the  time  of  the  Senate  to  read  it  all, 
and  I  do  not  care  to  be  accused  of  delay¬ 
ing  tactics,  but  I  am  fearful  we  are  being 
led  to  overextend  ourselves,  as  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  George]  has 
said,  and  when  we  overextend  ourselves 
and  head  into  bankruptcy,  then  we  are 
going  to  lose  our  liberties,  we  are  going 
to  lose  freedom  in  this  country,  and  then 
who  is  going  to  be  the  great  leader  we 
are  now  supposed  to  be  in  the  world? 

I  ask  Senators  to  listen  to  this.  It 
refers  to  an  ADA  study  trip  to  Britain 
in  the  summer  of  1949.  This  has  been 
circulated  among  Government  employees 
here  in  the  shadow  of  the  Senate  Cham¬ 
ber.  Worse  than  that,  it  has  been  cir¬ 
culated  to  young  boys,  15,  16,  and  17 
years  old,  here  within  the  shadow  of 
this  very  Senate  Chamber.  Do  we  hear 
talk  about  preserving  freedom  and  liber¬ 
ty?  Listen  to  this: 

This  is  a  summer  trip  of  1949  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action. 

Oh,  Mr.  President,  how  the  word  “dem¬ 
ocratic”  has  been  abused  and  perverted. 
One  would  think  we  were  a  democracy. 
If  you  want  to  sell  a  program  to  the 
American  people,  call  it  democratic. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  not  a  democ¬ 
racy.  We  never  were  intended  to  be  a 
democracy.  This  Nation  is  a  Republic, 
a  representative  Republic,  and  there  is 
no  reference  in  the  Preamble,  in  the 
Constitution,  in  any  of  the  debates  at 
the  Convention  which  framed  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  or  in  any  of  the  sacred  docu¬ 
ments  of  this  great  Nation,  which  calls 
us  a  democracy.  But  we  are  fast  get¬ 
ting  to  be  a  democracy,  because  we  are 
becoming  a  government  of  organized 
gangs. 

Here,  circulated  in  this  building,  is  this 
pamphlet  from  the  “Americans  for 
Democratic  Action.”  The  address  of  this 
organization  is  1740  K  Street  NW.,  Wash¬ 
ington  6,  D.  C.  The  telephone  num¬ 
ber  is  Executive  8160.  The  officers  are 
listed,  headed  by  one  of  our  distingushed 
colleagues  from  Minnesota,  “Mr.  Her¬ 
bert  H.  Humphrey."  He  is  the  national 
chairman  of  this  organization,  and  the 
other  officers  are  listed.  I  do  not  care 
to  read  all  this,  but  let  me  read  por¬ 
tions  of  it  so  that  Senators  may  see  what 
is  going  on. 

ADA  has  a  deep  and  sympathetic  interest 
in  the  program  of  Britain’s  Labor  govern¬ 


ment.  ADA  has  held  that  what  Britain  is 
accomplishing  may  be  one  answer  to  the 
challenge  of  communism.  For  here  freedom 
and  planning — 

Both  those  words  are  underlined,  Mr. 
President — 

are  essentials  of  a  mature  and  vigorous  de¬ 
mocracy. 

There  is  that  word  again. 

Britain  has  lost  none  of  her  democratic 
practices  with  the  planing  she  has  had  to  do 
to  rebuild.  In  fact  she  has  added  new  privi¬ 
leges  of  citizenship  with  the  broadened  par¬ 
ticipation  required  by  her  health,  housing, 
town  and  country  planning,  and  other  social 
welfare  legislation. 

Let  us  stop  right  there.  Britain  has 
lost  none  of  her  freedoms.  Those  who 
prepared  this  document  are  writing  to 
our  young  men,  employees,  if  you  please, 
of  this  very  Senate,  urging  them  to  go 
to  England  and  study  the  great  British 
Labor  government,  when  we  are  today 
spending  billions  of  dollars  to  keep  that 
great  British  Labor  government  on  its 
feet. 

They  have  lost  no  freedoms  over  there. 
My  wife  was  born  in  that  country.  Her 
relatives  are  still  in  that  country.  I 
know  from  first  hand  information  that 
if  a  man  is  a  coal  miner  and  wants  to 
quit  his  job  and  go  into  some  other  in¬ 
dustry  he  cannot  do  so  without  receiving 
permission.  He  must  go  to  the  bureau¬ 
crats  to  receive  permission. 

By  the  way,  there  are  more  bureau¬ 
crats  in  England  today  than  there  are 
in  this  great  country,  but  there  are  only 
45,000,000  people  in  that  country,  whereas 
there  are  145,000,000  people  in  our  coun¬ 
try. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Missouri  for  a  question? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  if  the  language  which  he  has 
quoted  in  regard  to  Great  Britain  has  a 
very  striking  similarity  to  the  language 
which  occurs  in  the  speech  of  Christopher 
Mayhew,  Member  of  Parliament,  to  the 
United  Nations  Economic  and  Social 
Council  on  Wednesday,  February  23,  as 
follows: 

The  years  since  the  war  have  seen  a  great 
ferment  of  ideas  and  social  experiment  in 
Britain.  We  have  set  in  train  a  great  expan¬ 
sion  of  education — including  technical  edu¬ 
cation — a  unique  system  of  national  insur¬ 
ance,  linked  with  a  comprehensive  system  of 
industrial  injury  insurance  and  a  complete 
national  health  service,  great  plans  for  town 
and  country  planning — 

I  pause  to  ask  the  Senator:  Is  not  that 
a  program  for  town  and  country  plan¬ 
ning  contained  in  the  document  which 
the  Senator  has  just  read? 

Mr.  JENNER.  Yes;  of  course. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  continue  reading 
from  Mr.  Mayhew’s  statement: 

And  the  reorganization  of  our  key  indus¬ 
tries  and  services  under  public  ownership. 
Some  have  asked  if  we  can  afford  all  this. 
They  have  missed  the  point  that  these  de¬ 
velopments  are  an  integral  part  of  our  great 
economic  expansion. 

Does  not  the  Senator  think  that  the 
language  and  the  sentiment  expressed 
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both  in  the  document  he  has  read  and 
the  statement  of  Mr.  Mayhew  are  strik¬ 
ingly  similar? 

Mr.  JENNER.  They  are  very  similar. 
This  thing,  Mr.  President,  is  going  on  in 
the  shadow  of  the  Capitol.  From  my 
background  I  suppose  I  should  be  one  of 
the  great  give-away  boys,  because  my 
generation  has  not  been  a  very  happy 
one.  We  came  through  one  great  world 
war,  and  then  we  lived  through  an  eco¬ 
nomic  catastrophe  in  this  country  for 
about  10  years,  and  then  our  generation 
ended  up  in  the  middle  of  a  second  world 
war.  So  it  would  be  easy  enough  for 
people  of  my  age  and  my  understanding 
to  be  numbered  among  the  great  give¬ 
away  boys. 

But  think  of  men  circulating  in  this 
very  Senate  Chamber  to  young  boys  like 
the  page  to  whom  I  referred  telling  15- 
year-old  boys  to  try  to  go  to  England  to 
look  over  the  great  privileges  offered  by 
that  great  Labor  Government,  under 
which  a  man  cannot  work  where  he 
pleases,  under  which  he  must  obtain  gov¬ 
ernment  permission  to  get  a  job,  or  to 
change  from  one  job  to  another — a  coun¬ 
try  the  government  of  which  tells  a  man 
where  he  shall  live,  how  much  he  shall 
pay  for  his  quarters,  what  he  may  buy, 
where  he  must  line  up  to  obtain  almost 
everything  he  needs  and  which  issues  a 
man  a  $50  toupee  paid  for  by  the  tax¬ 
payers  of  the  United  States,  and  when 
it  is  found  that  a  $50  toupee  is  not  good 
enough,  says  “We  will  call  back  the  $50 
toupee  and  give  you  another  one.”  And 
we  in  this  country  suffer  heavy  taxes  to 
pay  for  such  damn  foolishness. 

Of  course,  Mr.  President,  I  shall  take 
all  the  time  I  want  to  talk  about  these 
things. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota  for  a  question? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Inasmuch  as  an 
organization  with  which  I  am  affiliated 
and  of  which  I  serve  as  the  active  na¬ 
tional  chairman,  has  been  brought  up 
for  discussion  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
I  should  like  to  ask  a  few  questions  per¬ 
taining  to  the  remarks  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Indiana.  Did  I 
understand  you  to  say  that  democracy 
was  nothing  more  or  less  than  an  organi¬ 
zation  of  gangs? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  said  the  type  of  gov¬ 
ernment  we  are  getting  in  this  country 
Is  organized  gang  rule.  If  you  have  the 
biggest  gang  if  you  wield  the  biggest 
political  club,  you  are  going  to  have  the 
biggest  power.  I  say  we  are  intended  to 
be  and  always  were  intended  to  be  a  rep¬ 
resentative  republic,  and  I  hope  and  pray 
to  God  that  we  do  not  degenerate  into 
having  gang  war  and  being  dominated  by 
organized  gangs.  This  organized  gang 
situation  weighs  on  my  mind.  They 
do  not  care  what  happens  to  America. 
It  is  time  somebody  stood  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  and  denounced  all  gangs. 
It  is  time  somebody  stood  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  and  stood  for  America  regard¬ 
less  of  his  political  future.  What  will 
anyone’s  political  future  amount  to  in 


this  body  if  we  lose  our  freedom,  if  we 
lose  our  liberty  and  if  we  lose  the  greatest 
country  under  God’s  sun.  I  am  not  go¬ 
ing  to  have  a  part  in  bringing  about  such 
loss. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  fi'om  Indiana  yield  further  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  for  a  ques¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  was  wondering 
whether  the  Senator  in  discussing  what 
he  calls  the  rule  of  gangs  was  again  try¬ 
ing  to  identify  the  rule  of  gangs  with 
the  concept  or  principle  of  democracy. 
I  gathered  that  from  his  remarks. 

Mr.  JENNER.  If  you  want  to  get  into 
what  I  think  is  a  true  definition  of  de¬ 
mocracy,  I  will  say  true  democracy  exists 
when  the  people  themselves  actually  run 
the  government.  That  is  not  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  our  Government.  We  did  not 
become  this  great  Nation  under  a  de¬ 
mocracy.  We  became  this  great  Nation 
as  a  Republic  in  which  the  people  exer¬ 
cise  the  right  of  a  free  ballot,  in  which 
the  people  of  a  district  elect  a  Repre¬ 
sentative  to  Congress  who  speaks  for 
them.  If  the  people  do  not  like  their 
Representative  they  can  recall  him.  But 
the  idea  of  the  people,  the  gangs,  dictat¬ 
ing  the  laws  and  the  legislation  is  what  I 
am  objecting  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Am  I  to  under¬ 
stand — 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  yield  for  a  further 
question? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  for  a  question. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Am  I  to  understand 
that  you  are  opposed  to  the  people  dic¬ 
tating — using  your  words — the  laws  of 
this  country? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  do  not  want  the  people 
as  a  gang  dictating  the  laws.  I  want  the 
people  to  elect  their  representatives  and 
then  let  their  representatives  in  Con¬ 
gress  speak  and  represent  them  as  they 
honestly  think  is  best.  If  the  people  do 
not  agree  with  the  thoughts  of  their 
representatives  they  have  the  right,  in 
the  case  of  a  Representative  in  Congress, 
to  recall  him  within  2  years;  yes,  even 
sooner  than  that,  because  the  primary 
comes  earlier  in  the  year;  and  if  the  in¬ 
dividual  is  a  Senator  the  people  can  re¬ 
call  him  at  the  end  of  his  term. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  yield  for  a  further 
question? 

Mr.  JENNER.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wonder  whether 
the  Senator  will  find  within  his  under¬ 
standing  of  the  term  “democracy”  such 
basic  freedoms  as  freedom  of  speech, 
freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  religion, 
freedom  of  assembly?  Would  you  find 
those  factors - 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  find  all  those  factors 
incorporated  under  the  Republic  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Does  the  Senator 
find  all  those  within  his  understanding 
of  the  concept  of  democracy? 


Mr.  JENNER.  I  find  all  those  incor¬ 
porated,  I  answer  the  Senator  again, 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  created  the  Republic : 

We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in 
order  to  form  a  more  perfect — 

Not  democracy,  but  a  more  perfect  re¬ 
public. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  another  question? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota  for  another  ques¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  JENNER.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  Constitution  says  “in  order  to  form 
a  more  perfect  union?” 

Mr.  JENNER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Not  a  republic;  a 
more  perfect  union. 

Mr.  JENNER.  In  order  to  form  a 
more  perfect  union  and  in  order  to  estab¬ 
lish  and  retain  this  Republic. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Is  it  not  possible 
for  us  to  have  a  republic  which  is  a  struc¬ 
ture  and  a  form  of  government  which 
utilizes  the  procedures  and  the  struc- 
ural  organization  of  government  within 
the  spirit,  within  the  concept  of  what 
we  call  democracy? 

Mr.  JENNER.  Not  if  organizations 
such  as  the  ADA,  of  which  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Minnesota  is  the 
national  chairman,  go  around  trying  to 
get  young  men  15  or  16  years  old  to  go 
to  London,  England,  this  summer  and 
study  the  great  progress  of  the  British 
Labor  Government.  No;  we  will  not 
stand  for  that. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  further  ques¬ 
tion? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Am  I  to  interpret 
from  the  Senator’s  remarks  that  he  does 
not  believe  that  people  ought  to  have 
the  privilege  or  ought  to  enjoy,  let  me 
say,  the  opportunity  to  study  forms  of 
government  and  political  organization  by 
visiting  our  neighboring  countries,  our 
allies? 

Mr.  JENNER.  Let  me  read  again  the 
purpose  ADA  has: 

ADA  has  held  that  what  Britain  is  accom¬ 
plishing  may  be  one  answer  to  the  challenge 
of  communism.  For  here  freedom  and  plan¬ 
ning  are  essentials  of  a  mature  and  vigorous 
democracy.  Britain  has  lost  none  of  her 
democratic  practices  with  the  planning  she 
has  had  to  do  to  rebuild.  In  fact,  she  has 
added  new  privileges  of  citizenship  with  the 
broadened  participation  required  by  her 
health,  housing,  town  and  country  plan¬ 
ning,  and  other  social-welfare  legislation. 

I  do  not  know  what  town  and  coun¬ 
try  planning  means,  but  I  was  over  there. 
I  visited  some  friends,  a  man  and  his 
wife,  who  had  a  son  and  a  daughter.  It 
came  time  to  go  to  bed.  There  was 
one  bedroom.  The  little  girl  was  about 
15  years  old.  I  said  to  my  friends, 
“Where  do  we  sleep?”  They  said,  “Well, 
if  you  do  not  mind,  you  will  have  to 
sleep  with  the  children.”  I,  a  grown 
man,  slept  with  a  little  girl  15  years  old 
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and  her  brother.  The  mother  and  the 
father  slept  in  the  other  bed. 

I  said,  “Why  does  this  situation  exist?” 
They  said,  “Well,  the  city  of  Kirkcaldy, 
Scotland  owns  this  housing  project,  and 
we  have  to  live  in  a  one-bedroom  apart¬ 
ment  until  Mary  is  16  years  of  age.  Then 
the  government  will  give  us  an  additional 
bedroom.” 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  that  kind 
of  a  government,  and  I  do  not  think  it 
is  a  good  idea  for  the  boys  and  girls  of 
this  country  to  be  spending  their  money 
to  go  to  England  to  see  what  broad  ad¬ 
ditional  privileges  the  great  socialistic 
experiment  has  given  the  people  of 
England. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Is  the  Senator  of 
the  mind  that  any  government  which 
may  be  termed  a  labor  government  is 
Ipso  facto  undesirable  and  unworthy  of 
our  consideration,  our  study,  and  our 
concern? 

Mr.  JENNER.  What  are  you  trying 
to  do,  put  me  on  the  political  spot?  Are 
you  playing  to  the  gangs  again,  young 
man? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  ask  a  further  question? 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  rules  of  the  Senate  be  observed. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  regular  order. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
must  admonish  all  Senators  that  they 
are  prohibited  by  the  rules  and  by  im¬ 
memorial  practice  from  addressing  one 
another  in  the  second  person. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  ask  for  the  regular 
order. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  regu¬ 
lar  order  is  that  the  Senator  from  Indi¬ 
ana  has  the  floor,  and  he  has  yielded  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  for  a  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  for  a  question  only. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Would  the  Senator  be 
kind  enough  to  read  us  the  names,  one 
by  one,  of  the  other  officers  of  ADA, 
which  he  says  are  on  the  document? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so. 
I  read  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey]  ,  the  national 
chairman.  The  other  names  are:  Joseph 
L.  Rauh,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee:  George  Edwards;  Hugh 
Ernst; Paul  A.Porter;  Emil  Rieve;  Frank¬ 
lin  D.  Roosevelt,  Jr.,  vice  chairman;  Louis 
H.  Harris,  treasurer;  David  Ginsburg, 
Secretary,  National  Board;  James  Loeb, 
Jr.,  national  executive  secretary;  Mrs. 
Frances  Adams,  study-trip  director,  3720 
Thirty-ninth  St.  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C., 
Woodley  1754;  Fritz  Mondale,  executive 
secretary,  Students  for  Democratic  Ac¬ 
tion;  and  David  Williams,  director  of  the 
London  office. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  am  wondering  if  the 
Senator  has  any  information  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  David  Williams  men¬ 
tioned  is  the  labor  member  of  Parliament 
from  the  Neath  Division  of  Glamorgan. 


Mr.  JENNER.  It  may  appear  In  this 
mimeograph  circular.  The  circular  was 
handed  to  me  by  one  of  the  pages  this 
morning.  It  enraged  me  to  think  that 
here  in  the  Chamber  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  in  this  great  free  country,  organ¬ 
izations  are  stimulating  young  men  and 
women  to  go  abroad  to  see  the  progress  of 
the  socialistic  experiment  in  England 
which  we  as  taxpayers  are  paying  for 
through  the  legislation  which  is  before 
us  at  this  very  moment. 

Mr.  DONNELL  and  Mr.  HUMPHREY 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  yield,  and  if  so,  to 
whom? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Does  the  Senator 
know  if  Paul  A.  Porter,  to  whom  reference 
is  made,  is  the  same  Paul  A.  Porter  who 
was  formerly  Deputy  Administrator  in 
charge  of  the  Rent  Division  of  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  am  not  sure,  but  it 
would  be  a  natural  connection,  I  should 
say. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  further  inquiry? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  for 
a  question. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Can  the  Senator  tell 
me  whether  or  not  the  name  as  it  ap¬ 
pears  on  his  document  is  “Paul  A.  Por¬ 
ter”? 

Mr.  JENNER.  It  is  “Paul  A.  Porter.” 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  have  read  only  the 
first  short  paragraph,  and  I  should  like 
to  proceed  and  read  some  more  of  this 
very  interesting  circular; 

ADA's  purpose  In  organizing  a  group  of 
its  active  members  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  for  summer  study  in  Britain 
Is  to  forge  a  stronger  link  between  our  two 
great  English  speaking  democracies — 

There  is  that  word  again — 
as  well  as  to  give  the  participants  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  study  at  first  hand  Just  what 
have  been  the  accomplishments  of  the  Labor 
Government  since  1945. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  further  inquiry? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  yield  for  a  question. 
I  should  like  to  read  a  little  more  of 
this,  so  that  we  may  know  what  we  are 
discussing.  I  yield  for  one  further 
question. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Does  the  Senator 
know  that  Paul  Aldermandt  Porter, 
whose  name  is  listed  in  Who’s  Who  in 
America,  was  the  campaign  publicity  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Democratic  National  Com¬ 
mittee  in  1944? 

Mr.  JENNER.  No;  but  I  would  sur¬ 
mise  it. 

I  read  further  from  the  circular: 

We  believe  that  this  summer  will  be  par¬ 
ticularly  interesting  in  view  of  the  planning 
which  will  be  going  on  for  the  general  elec¬ 
tions  of  1950. 

Transportation  will  be  via  planes  which 
have  been  procured  at  special  student  rates 
by  Youth  Argosy,  Inc.,  “an  educational,  phil¬ 
anthropic,  nonprofit  making  and  tax-exempt 
organization  cooperating  with  mutually  in¬ 
terested  groups  and  individuals  which  exists 


for  the  following  purpose:  To  provide  safe 
and  inexpensive  transportation  for  all  worthy 
young  people  to  the  ends  that  they  may  find 
friendships  that  will  link  youth  with  youth 
the  world  over;  may  enjoy  the  educational 
and  cultural  benefits  of  travel;  and  may  come 
to  have  a  greater  knowledge,  understanding 
and  love  of  the  world.”  Departure  date  will 
probably  be  some  time  around  the  second 
week  in  July.  You  will  be  advised  as  soon 
as  we  have  definite  confirmation,  as  to  date, 
time,  and  point  of  departure. 

The  group  will  be  composed  of  undergradu¬ 
ate  and  graduate  students  who  are  affiliated 
with  SDA  and  persons  past  college  years 
who  are  active  in  civil,  labor,  religious,  politi¬ 
cal,  and  other  community  activities.  All 
members  will  be  carefully  selected  and  Will 
be  required  to  present  a  written  report  on 
the  summer  program  when  they  return  In 
September. 

The  group  will  be  provided  with  reading 
lists  and  will  be  expected  to  study  this  source 
material  before  they  come  to  Washington  or 
New  York  for  orientation.  The  orientation 
program  will  be  given  during  2  or  3  days 
preceding  the  date  of  embarkation. 

The  orientation  program  will  tackle  the 
dual  Job  of  (1)  preparing  the  group  for 
England  to  help  each  member  get  the  most 
out  of  the  experience,  and  (2)  to  help  each 
person  be  a  more  effective  ambassador  of 
good  will  for  the  United  States.  To  this  end, 
the  group  will  meet  with  British  people  from 
the  Embassy,  the  British  Information  Serv¬ 
ice,  British  newspaper  offices,  and  others. 
On  point  (2)  the  group  will  meet  with 
ADA  and  SDA  officials  as  well  as  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  the  labor  movement,  from 
the  ECA  and  from  Government  agencies  such 
as  the  Department  of  State  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor,  which  are  particularly  con¬ 
cerned  with  projects  of  this  nature.  The 
students  will  be  expected  to  focus  their  own 
projects  and  aims  during  this  period  of 
orientation,  and  a  syllabus  containing  the 
kind  of  questions  to  which  the  summer 
should  provide  the  answers  will  be  prepared. 
The  8  weeks  in  England  will  be  spent  at 
summer  sessions  of  the  Labor  Party,  Fabian 
Society,  Workers  Education  Association,  and 
Trade  Unions  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  Fabian 
Society  was  originally  organized  by 
George  Bernard  Shaw. 

I  read  further; 

In  addition,  there  will  be  trips  to  industrial 
and  rural  areas. 

On  arrival  in  England,  there  will  be  fur¬ 
ther  preparation  and  orientation  before  the 
students  go  out  to  the  summer  sessions. 
ADA's  London  representative  will  work  out 
several  seminar  sessions  where  the  group  will 
meet  Government,  labor,  and  educational  of¬ 
ficials  who  will  help  to  guide  them  in  their 
studies.  The  group  will  be  housed  in  Lon¬ 
don  on  a  low-cost  basis,  and  headquarters 
will  be  maintained  during  the  8-week  period 
so  that  those  who  are  not  out  at  sessions  will 
have  a  home  base  in  London. 

Following  is  an  estimated  cost  for  the 
project. 

Then  it  goes  on  to  tell  about  the  pro¬ 
gram  in  England  and  about  the  Fabian 
schools  that  will  help  them  study,  and 
about  the  Labor  Party  schools,  the 
League  of  Youth  Rally,  the  Workers  Edu¬ 
cation  Association,  and  the  Trade  Unions 
Conference.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like 
to  have  this  circular  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  circular 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

ADA  has  a  deep  and  sympathetic  interest 
in  the  program  of  Britain’s  Labor  govern¬ 
ment.  ADA  has  held  that  what  Britain  is 
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accomplishing  may  be  one  answer  to  the 
challenge  of  communism.  For  here  freedom 
and  planning  are  essentials  of  a  mature  and 
vigorous  democracy.  Britain  has  lost  none 
of  her  democratic  practices  with  the  planning 
she  has  had  to  do  to  rebuild.  In  fact  she 
has  added  new  privileges  of  citizenship  with 
the  broadened  participation  required  by  her 
health,  housing,  town,  and  country  planning 
and  other  social  welfare  legislation. 

ADA’s  purpose  in  organizing  a  group  of  its 
active  members  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
Stat.es  for  summer  study  In  Britain  is  to 
forge  a  stronger  link  between  our  two  great 
English-speaking  democracies  as  well  as  to 
give  the  participants  an  opportunity  to  study 
at  first  hand  Just  what  have  been  the  ac¬ 
complishments  of  the  Labor  government 
since  1945.  We  believe  that  this  summer  will 
be  particularly  interesting  in  view  of  the 
planning  which  will  be  going  on  for  the 
general  elections  of  1950. 

Transportation  will  be  via  planes  which 
have  been  procured  at  special  student  rates 
by  Youth  Argosy,  Inc.,  an  educational,  phil¬ 
anthropic.  nonprofit  making  and  tax-exempt 
organization  cooperating  with  mutually  in¬ 
terested  groups  and  Individuals  which  ex¬ 
ists  for  the  following  purpose:  to  provide 
safe  and  inexpensive  transportation  for  all 
worthy  young  tpeople  to  the  ends  that  they 
may  find  friendships  that  will  link  youth 
with  youth  the  world  over;  may  enjoy  the 
educational  and  cultural  benefits  of  travel; 
and  may  come  to  have  a  greater  knowledge, 
understanding  and  love  of  the  world.  De¬ 
parture  date  will  probably  be  sometime 
around  the  second  week  in  July.  You  will 
be  advised  a3  soon  as  we  have  definite  con¬ 
firmation,  as  to  date,  time,  and  point  of 
departure. 

The  group  will  be  composed  of  under¬ 
graduate  and  graduate  students  who  are 
affiliated  with  SDA  and  persons  past  college 
years  who  are  active  In  civic,  labor,  religious, 
political,  and  other  community  activities.  All 
members  will  be  carefully  selected  and  will 
be  required  to  present  a  written  report  on 
the  summer  program  when  they  return  in 
September. 

The  group  will  be  provided  with  reading 
lists  and  will  be  expected  to  study  this  source 
material  before  they  come  to  Washington  or 
New  York  for  orientation.  The  orientation 
program  will  be  given  during  2  or  3  days 
preceding  the  date  of  embarkation. 

The  orientation  program  will  tackle  the 
dual  job  of  (1)  preparing  the  group  for 
England  to  help  each  member  get  the  most 
out  of  the  experience,  and  (2)rto  help  each 
person  be  a  more  effective  ambassador  of 
goodwill  for  the  United  States.  To  this  end, 
the  group  will  meet  with  British  people  from 
the  Embassy,  the  British  Information  Serv¬ 
ice,  British  newspaper  offices  and  others.  On 
point  (2),  the  group  will  meet  with  ADA 
and  SDA  officials  as  well  as  representatives 
from  the  labor  movement,  from  the  EC  A  and 
from  Government  agencies  such  as  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State  and  the  Department  of 
Labor,  which  are  particularly  concerned  with 
projects  of  this  nature.  The  students  will  be 
expected  to  focus  their  own  projects  and  aims 
during  this  period  of  orientation,  and  a  sylla¬ 
bus  containing  the  kind  of  questions  to  which 
the  summer  should  provide  the  answers  will 
be  prepared. 

The  8  weeks  in  England  will  be  spent 
at  summer  sessions  of  the  Labor  Party, 
Fabian  Society,  Workers  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  and  Trade  Unions  Congress.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  there  will  be  trips  to  industrial  and 
rural  areas. 

On  arrival  in  England,  there  will  be  fur¬ 
ther  preparation  and  orientation  before  the 
students  go  out  to  the  summer  sessions 
ADA’s  London  representative  will  work  out 
several  seminar  sessions  where  the  group  will 
meet  government,  labor,  and  educational  of¬ 
ficials  who  will  help  to  guide  them  in  their 
studies.  The  group  will  be  housed  in  London 


on  a  low  cost  basis,  and  headquarters  will 
be  maintained  during  the  8-week  period  so 
that  those  who  are  not  out  at  sessions  will 
have  a  home  base  in  London. 

Following  is  an  estimated  budget  for  the 
project.  It  is  understood  that  this  represents 
the  most  accurate  estimate  possible,  but 
should  living  costs  in  England  exceed  the 
amount,  members  of  the  group  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  pay  any  additional  costs.  On  the 
other  hand,  should  costs  be  lower  than  esti¬ 
mated  (and  we  have  tried  to  make  maximum 
allowance  for  all  items)  the  saving  will  be 
refunded  at  the  end  of  the  trip. 

Each  member  of  the  group  will  be  required 
to  pay  $640  before  leaving  the  United  States. 


This  will  cover  the  following  budget: 

Round  trip  flight  via  Youth  Argosy 

planes _ $379 

8  weeks’  lodging  (this  will  include 
board,  room,  and  tuition  at  school 
sessions,  and  board  and  room  in  Lon¬ 
don  and  visits  to  other  parts  of 

E’ngland). _  240 

Registration  and  leadership  fee  (not  re¬ 
turnable  in  case  of  cancellation  for 
reasons  beyond  our  control) _  21 


Total. .  640 

To  be  noted: 


1.  This  does  not  include  train  fares  in 
England  and  other  out-of-pocket  expenses. 
These  will  vary  depending  on  the  program 
selected  by  student. 

2.  A  small  number  of  students  may  defray 
a  portion  of  their  expenses  as  much  as  $50 
weekly  by  electing  a  week  of  work  in  harvest 
camps. 

3.  Persons  who  wish  to  spend  1  or  2  weeks 
of  the  time  on  the  continent  will  be  re¬ 
funded  the  amount  which  is  not  used  for 
board  and  room  in  England. 

4.  Low-cost  accommodations  will  be  ar¬ 
ranged  for  the  2-  or  3-day  Washington  or  New 
York  orientation  period  and  are  not  included 
in  this  budget. 

5.  Each  person  making  the  trip  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  make  his  own  arrangements  for  the 
following: 

(a)  Trip  to  orientation  headquarters. 

(b)  Passport  and  visas. 

(c)  Vaccination  and  innoculation. 

(d)  Insurance. 

PROGRAM  IN  ENGLAND 

Each  member  of  the  group  has  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  his  own  program  insofar  as  is 
practical.  Sometimes  he  will  have  to  accept 
his  second  and  third  choices,  but  his  wishes 
will  be  our  guide  in  planning  his  summer 
program.  He  may  elect  the  number  and  type 
of  summer  sessions,  amount  of  time  to  be 
spent  in  London,  or  in  the  field,  or  any  com¬ 
bination  thereof.  He  may  also  elect  harvest 
camps,  visits  to  Birmingham,  Manchester, 
mining,  and  rural  areas. 

LONDON  g 

London  will  be  headquarters,  and  there  will 
be  a  program  including  visits  to  Government 
ministries,  the  Parliament  (insofar  as  cir¬ 
cumstances  permit)  conferences,  housing 
projects,  communty  centers,  and  other  activ¬ 
ities  including  a  recreational  and  cultural 
program. 

FABIAN  SCHOOLS  (FROM  THE  FABIAN  APPLICA¬ 
TION  FOLDER  FOR  1949) 

Ever  since  the  early  days  of  Bernard  Shaw 
and  Sidney  Webb,  the  annual  summer  schools 
of  the  Fabian  Society  have  been  a  special 
feature  in  the  calendar  of  the  British  labor 
movement.  What  happens  at  a  Fabian 
summer  school?  You  will  find  a  hundred 
or  so  Fabians  in  a  large  house  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  at  Cirencester  in  Gloucestershire,  or 
Beatrice  Webb  House,  near  Dorking,  in  Sur¬ 
rey.  At  the  Beatrice  Webb  House  there  will 
be  a  lecture  each  morning  by  some  clebrity, 
such  as  a  Member  of  Parliament.  After 
lunch  you  can  swim,  play  tennis,  walk,  talk. 


or  sleep.  After  tea  there  are  discussion 
groups  which  you  can  join  or  not,  according 
to  your  fancy.  After  supper  there  may  be  a 
debate  or  brains  trust  or  dancing  or  a  visit 
to  the  local  pub.  At>  Cirencester  the  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  similar,  but  there  will  be  more 
study-group  periods  instead  of  lectures. 
There  is  great  value  in  the  informal  dis¬ 
cussions  which  are  encouraged  by  the  free 
and  friendly  atmosphere  of  the  schools.  You 
could  not  find  a  better  Introduction  to  the 
British  labor  movement  than  a  week  spent 
at  a  Fabian  summer  school.  If  you  would 
like  to  spend  one  or  more  weeks  at  a  Fabian 
summer  school  you  would  be  made  very 
welcome. 

The  Fabian  Society  will  be  holding  five 
schools  in  1949.  Three  weeks  will  be  spent 
at  the  Beatrice  Webb  House,  Pasture  Wood, 
near  Dorking,  Surrey  in  lovely  wooded  coun¬ 
try.  At  the  first  week  (July  23-30)  the  lec¬ 
tures  will  deal  mainly  with  the  Labor  Party 
election  program  for  1950;  at  the  second 
(July  30-August  6)  the  lectures  will  cover 
a  variety  of  home  and  international  subjects; 
and  the  third  (August  6-13)  will  be  devoted 
to  international,  including  commonwealth, 
affairs. 

Two  weeks  will  be  spent  at  the  Royal  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  Cirencester,  in  the  famous 
Cotswold  country.  Here  the  study-group 
method  will  be  applied  first  to  Labor’s 
Election  Program  (August  13-20)  and  then 
to  the  problems  of  Socialism  and  the  In¬ 
dividual  (August  20-27). 

LABOR  PARTY  SCHOOLS  (FROM  1949  FOLDER) 

The  1949  series  of  national  summer 
schools,  the  last  before  the  general  elec¬ 
tion,  will  be  held  at  the  centers: 

Oulton  Hall  Hotel,  Clacton-on-Sea,  from 
June  11  to  25;  at  St.  John’s  College,  University 
of  Durham,  from  July  2  to  16;  and  at  Beatrice 
Webb  House,  Leith  Hill,  Surrey,  from  August 
27  to  September  17. 

Key  workers  are  given  valuable  training 
and  experience  to  fit  them  for  competent 
and  responsible  leadership  in  their  local 
parties  and  trade-union  branches.  This 
year  the  approach  of  the  general  election 
lends  a  new  perspective  to  our  educational 
activities  and  makes  it  more  vital  than  ever 
for  the  party  to  have  as  many  active  and 
well-informed  members  as  possible. 

The  educational  program:  At  each  of  the 
schools  there  will  be  a  number  of  general 
lectures  by  authoritative  speakers  including 
members  of  the  Government  and  the  na¬ 
tional  executive  committee.  In  addition, 
students  will  be  divided  into  groups  to  make 
a  more  detailed  study  of  particular  sub¬ 
jects  under  the  guidance  of  expert  tutors. 

At  Durham  and  Beatrice  Webb  House, 
there  will  be  courses  In  local  government  as 
well  as  the  general-election  program,  and 
electoral  organization  and  publicity. 

A  fourth  subject,  International  Policy, 
will  be  available  at  Beatrice  Webb  House 
during  the  2  weeks  beginning  August  27 
and  September  3. 

Social  and  recreational  activities:  These 
activities  are  a  most  important  feature  of 
the  summer-school  program,  and  full  advan¬ 
tage  will  be  taken  of  the  excellent  facilities 
provided  at  the  various  centers.  Students 
are  encouraged  to  make  their  own  program 
of  entertainment  during  the  week  and  are 
asked  to  come  prepared  with  suggestions  and 
to  take  active  part  in  the  social  arrange¬ 
ments. 

LEAGUE  OF  YOUTH  RALLY  (FROM  1949  FOLDER) 

This  will  be  a  get-together  for  the  youth 
division  of  the  Labor  Party.  Classes  will  be 
arranged  on  home  policy,  international  af¬ 
fairs,  and  local  government  as  well  as  indi¬ 
vidual  lectures  on  topical  subjects.  There 
will  be  classes  In  public  speaking,  as  well  as 
the  finals  of  the  national  contest. 

This  will  be  the  first  annual  rally  of  the 
Labor  League  of  Youth  at  Butlin’s  holiday 
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camp  at  Filey,  Yorkshire,  for  1  week,  from 
September  17-24,  1949. 

WORKERS  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

A  Joint  committee  representing  labor  and 
academic  thinking  have  made  plans  for  a 
series  of  summer  sessions  to  be  held  at  sev¬ 
eral  universities.  WEA  courses  deal  with  a 
variety  of  subjects,  some  aimed  directly  at 
labor  education,  others  of  a  cultural  nature, 
and  others  with  emphasis  on  contemporary 
affairs. 

trade-unions  conference 

TUC  schools  are  particularly  concerned 
with  labor  problems,  labor  law,  and  other 
areas  of  particular  interest  to  the  trade- 
union  member.  This  summer’s  sessions  will 
also  take  up  organized  labor’s  part  in  the 
election  program  for  1950. 

HARVEST  CAMPS 

The  British  have  organized  camps  where 
participants  help  with  the  harvest.  There 
is  opportunity  to  see  life  in  rural  areas,  as 
well  as  to  earn  something  toward  the  trip. 

INDEPENDENT  PROJECTS 

To  provide  for  persons  who  would  like  to 
make  other  plans  for  housing  and  study  in 
England  but  whose  general  purposes  are  in 
keeping  with  those  of  the  group,  a  limited 
number  of  students  with  their  own  project 
plans  will  be  permitted  to  join  the  group. 
Each  of  these  students  will  be  required  to 
submit  a  detailed  project  plan  which  must 
be  approved  by  the  selections  committee. 
Cost  for  these  students  will  be  air  fare  plus 
registration  fee. 

ABOUT  THE  DIRECTOR 

The  project  director  attended  summer 
schools  in  Britain  last  yea.  and  was  so  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  them  and  about  the  Labor 
Government’s  program,  that  she  proposed 
making  such  a  trip  possible  for  other  ADA 
members  at  as  low  a  cost  as  possible. 

Mrs.  Adams  is  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota.  After  a  stint  as  director  of 
research  for  a  Chicago  advertising  agency,  she 
and  her  husband  went  to  Mexico.  Later  they 
worked  in  Ecuador  where  Mrs.  Adams  was 
radio  representative  for  Nelson  Rockefeller's 
Office  of  Inter-American  Affairs.  As  consult¬ 
ant  to  the  Inter -American  Institute  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  she  organized  special  educational  proj¬ 
ects,  and  was  also  active  on  the  coordination 
committee  which  was  charged  with  respon¬ 
sibility  for  inter -American  cultural  exchange 
including  exchange  of  persons.  She  is  par¬ 
ticularly  interested  in  the  exchange  of  peo¬ 
ples  between  nations  as  a  means  of  building 
international  understanding,  and  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  ADA  believes  that  there  should  be 
more  exchange  of  like  minded  liberals 
throughout  the  world. 

At  present,  she  is  active  in  the  Washington 
chapter  of  Americans  for  Democratic  Action 
as  well  as  in  other  community  activities. 

Last  summer  she  was  recreation  director 
(also  assisting  with  orientation  and  evalua¬ 
tion)  on  the  Tabinta  and  Volendam  student 
ships. 

ADA  study  trip  to  Britain,  summer 
1949,  auspices  of  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  na¬ 
tional  chairman;  Joseph  L.  Rauh, 
Jr.,  chairman,  executive  commit¬ 
tee;  George  Edwards;  Hugo  Ernst; 
Paul  A.  Porter;  Emil  Rieve;  Frank¬ 
lin  D.  Roosevelt,  Jr.,  vice  chair¬ 
man;  Louis  H.  Harris,  treasurer; 
David  Ginsburg,  secretary,  na¬ 
tional  board;  James  Loeb,  Jr.,  na¬ 
tional  executive  secretary;  Mrs. 
Frances  Adams,  study  trip  direc¬ 
tor;  Fritz  Mondale,  executive  sec¬ 
retary,  Students  for  Democratic 
Action;  David  Williams,  director, 
London  Office. 


Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  again  I 
wish  to  apologize.  I  did  not  intend  to 
take  more  than  a  moment  of  the  time 
of  the  Senate.  But  when  this  matter 
came  to  my  attention  this  morning,  I 
thought  it  sufficiently  important  to  be 
presented  to  the  Senate  so  that  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  could  know  what 
is  going  on. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  take  all  these 
proposals  and  add  them  together,  the 
total  is  staggering.  So  I  eome  back  to 
my  original  proposition.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  possible  to  separate  the  Marshall 
plan  from  the  North  Atlantic  Pact,  from 
the  other  proposed  pacts,  from  our  great 
domestic  problems,  from  the  projected 
Pair  Deal,  from  our  already-existing  cost 
of  government.  In  other  words,  regard¬ 
less  of  how  beneficial  or  how  good  all 
these  proposals  may  be,  we  come  back 
to  the  one  question  which  we  must 
ask  ourselves,  namely,  Can  America 
afford  it? 

It  is  my  belief  that  when  we  connect 
the  programs  of  the  ADA  with  the  forth¬ 
coming  agricultural  program  and  the 
other  proposals,  we  shall  be  staggered  by 
the  total.  Apropos  of  the  forthcoming 
agricultural  program,  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  that  I  understand  from  a  news 
article  in  regard  to  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  Brannan  that  today  or  perhaps 
tomorrow  the  story  is  to  break  about  the 
forthcoming  agricultural  program.  At 
the  present  time  we  do  not  know  what 
it  will  be;  it  is  very  "hush-hush.”  But 
I  am  sure  that  when  it  comes  to  us  there 
will  be  a  great  deal  of  favorable  propa¬ 
ganda  about  it,  both  in  the  columns  of 
the  press  and  over  the  airwaves,  and 
America  will  be  "sold”  overnight  on  the 
proposition  that  "This  is  it.” 

However,  Mr.  President,  I  venture  to 
hazard  the  guess  that,  in  line  with  the 
ideas  of  Socialist-minded  persons  who 
now  are  connected  with  our  Government, 
the  new  agricultural  program,  as  it  is 
to  be  proposed,  will  tell  the  American 
farmer,  "We  will  give  you  perhaps  100 
percent  of  parity;  but  in  exchange  for 
that  you  are  going  to  let  the  planners 
and  the  bureaucrats  in  Washington  tell 
you  how  much  you  will  plant,  where  you 
will  plant,  how  much  you  will  sell  your 
crops  for,  and  what  you  can  grow  on  your 
own  farm.” 

I  say  again  that  all  such  proposals 
cannot  be  separated  from  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  measure  now  before  us,  be¬ 
cause  the  quicker  we  drag  down  our 
economy  the  easier  it  will  be  for  the 
Socialists  and  Communists,  if  we  wish  to 
say  so,  to  fish  in  our  troubled  waters. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  had  troubled 
waters  before,  and  we  shall  have  them 
again.  Dr.  Nourse  has  told  us  now  that 
there  is  a  limit  to  the  aid  we  can  give. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  George]  has  told  us  that  there  is 
a  limit  to  what  we  can  do.  The  time 
I  have  taken  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
Mr.  President,  I  have  taken  knowing  that 
I  would  be  laughed  at  and  ridiculed  and 
knowing  that  I  was  in  a  hopeless  minor¬ 
ity,  but  I  have  taken  it  because  I  know 
in  the  bottom  of  my  heart  that  the  future 
hope  and  future  peace  of  the  world  are 
based  only  on  the  possibility  of  the  pres¬ 


ervation  of  a  solid,  strong,  free  America, 
not  on  any  British  labor  socialism  or  any 
socialism  anywhere  or  fascism  or  nazism 
or  communism  or  anything  else. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say 
that  the  newspapers  reported  that  at 
the  signing  of  the  North  Atlantic  Pact — 
this  item  strikes  me  as  rather  humor¬ 
ous — the  Marine  Band  played  I  Got 
Plenty  of  Nothing,  and  that  the  great 
Marine  Band  also  selected  for  another 
one  of  its  numbers  a  piece  entitled  "It 
Ain’t  Necessarily  So.”  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  know  whether  the  playing 
of  those  numbers  had  some  subtle  con¬ 
nection  with  the  bill  now  pending  before 
us — the  bill  for  the  extension  of  Euro¬ 
pean  aid.  Is  the  significance  of  those 
selections  by  the  Marine  Band  on  that 
occasion  clear?  It  is  not  clear  to  me. 
Does  the  playing  of  the  number  I  Got 
Plenty  of  Nothing  mean  that  we  are 
getting  nothing  in  return  for  our  aid  to 
Europe,  or  does  the  playing  of  It  Ain’t 
Necessarily  So  refer  to  the  jumbled  in¬ 
formation  and  double-talk  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  administration  when  we 
have  asked  for  clarification  and  enlight¬ 
enment? 


In  regard  to  the  particular  piece  of 
legislation  now  before  the  Senate,  Mr. 
President,  if  anyone  could  give  us  the  as¬ 
surance  that  at  the  end  of  its  projected 
period  it  would  have  accomplished  the 
things  which  it  has  been  intended  to  ac¬ 
complish;  namely,  the  feeding  of  hungry 
people,  the  stopping  of  the  spread  of 
Communism,  and  the  aiding  of  world 
peace,  and  if  we  could  be  assured  that  at 
the  end  of  the  4-year  projected  period  we 
would  not  have  to  continue  to  finance  the 
deficit  budgets  of  the  countries  of  Europe 
and  to  finance  socialistic  experiments  in 
England,  we  might  feel  differently  about 
the  requests  which  are  being  made  of  us. 
But  after  all,  Mr.  President,  we  have 
many  people  in  our  own  country  who 
need  free  hearing  aids  and  free  false 
teeth  and  free  babies,  and  who  would  like 
to  have  free  hospitalization;  and  some  of 
them  who  happen  to  be  unfortunate 
enough  to  have  bald  heads,  no  doubt, 
would  like  to  have  good  toupees  to  keep 
them  warm.  Certainly  the  American 
people  would  like  to  have  those  things. 
We  also  have  a  school  problem  which  we 
must  face.  We  have  the  problem  of  the 
depletion  of  our  own  natural  resources, 
which  we  must  face.  Secretary  Krug 
says  we  are  now  a  have-not  Nation  in 
respect  to  zinc,  lead,  copper,  and  oil ;  and 
he  recommends  the  immediate  expendi¬ 
ture  of  $12,000,000,000  to  bring  our  na¬ 
tural  resources  up,  in  order  to  preserve 
our  position  in  regard  to  national  defense. 

Mr.  President,  I  honestly  do  not  think 
we  can  do  all  these  things  all  over  the 
world  and  do  all  the  things  which  are 
required  here  at  home  and  not  destroy 
the  freedoms  of  liberties  of  our  great  Na¬ 
tion  and  not  black  out  for  100  years  to 
come  the  peace  and  the  hope  of  the  world, 
which  must  be  maintained  if  we  are  to 
live  in  peace  and  be  a  prosperous  and 
happy  people. 

THE  FARM  PRICE-SUPPORT  PROGRAM 


Mr.  AIKEN.  ..Mr.  President,  this  morn¬ 
ing  Secretary  of  A'gricultute.  Brannan 
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foreign  state-owned  industry  financed  or 
subsidized  with  the  money  furnished  by 
the  American  taxpayers. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  know  of 
such  f£W?t. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  should  now  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  a  further  question.  Does 
he  think  tftat  such  competition  is  the 
kind  of  equal,  competition  which  is  in 
keeping  with  tneAmerican  tradition? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  certainly  do  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  Economic  Cooperation  Ad¬ 
ministration,  and  the  money  it  expends 
for  recovery  in  the  free  nations  of  the 


EXTENSION 


world,  are  100  percent ^n  the  American 
tradition.  I  think  nothing  can  be  worse 
for  American  industry  than  to  have  a 
monopoly  in  the  world  markets.  I  think 
nothing  could  be  worse  for  thh American 
people  than  to  find  ourselve&s  without 
any  competition.  V 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  again? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEM.  Does  the  Senator  look  with 
equanimity  and  satisfaction  to  a  pe-  MagnusdnI.,. 

riod  in  which  the  American  working¬ 
men  will  be  competing  with  industries 
employing  low-cost  labor,  built  with 
Marshall-plan  money,  and  equipped 
through  the  Marshall  plan  with  Amer¬ 
ican  technique  and  technology? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  should  like  to 
submit  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri, 
that  since  he  has  such  deep  concern 
over  low-cost  labor,  I  want  him  to  join 
with  me  and  the  British  Trade  and  Labor* 

Congress  to  promote  better  wages  in. 

Great  Britain.  I  want  him  to  join  with! 
me  to  help  raise  the  wages  of  the  un-i 
organized  people  in  America.  Amer-’ 
lean  workers  in  this  country  are  up 
against  unfair  competition  from  th 
own  underpaid  unorganized  brothers. 

There  are  areas  in  this  country  tfiat 
could  give  adequate  testimony  to  that 
effect.  I  say  to  the  Senator  that/if  we, 
are  going  to  argue  about  the  E0A  be¬ 
cause  it  is  going  to  hurt  America,  then 
we  have  surely  arrived  at  an  pgument 
that  is  without  one  basis  in  fact.  One 
can  argue  that  it  does  not  work,  that 
it  is  a  foolish  expenditure  of  money  be-, 
cause  it  will  not  work  in  Jihe  long  run. 

That  is  a  matter  of  judgment.  But  toj 
argue  that  it  is  working/so  well  that  it 
ought  to  be  limited  and  checked  is  an 
argument  that  the  purposes  of  ECA  have 
been  and  will  be  ful|flled.  Recovery  is 
being  accomplished.  ' 

I  yield  the  floor  because  the  debate  has 
continued  too  long,  and  I  look  forward 
to  the  opportunity  of  voting. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mj.  President,  will  the  Sen¬ 
ator  yield  for  one  more  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  fronr'Minnesota  has  yielded  the 
floor. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  leave  is  granted. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President, 
I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  be  excused  from  attending  the  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Senate  at  3  o’clock,  in  order 
that  I  may  attend  the  International 
Joint  Commission  Conference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  consent  is  granted.. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  A  parliamentary  in¬ 
quiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  What  committees  now 
have  permission  from  the  Senate  to  meet? 
I  want  to  know  how  many  Senators  may 
be  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee  and  any  sub¬ 
committee  thereof. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Any  others? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  None 
others  except  as  permission  was  just 
granted  the  Senator  from  Washington 


OP  EUROPEAN 
PROGRAM 
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The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1209)  to  amend  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948. 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  Mr.  President, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON.  May  we  have 
the  pending  question  stated? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
question  is  the  amendment  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Malone]. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  MYERS.  My  reason  for  suggest¬ 
ing  the  absence  of  a  quorum  is  that  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  fair  to  Senators  who  are  absent 
to  be  given  an  opportunity  to  come  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  for  the  vote. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  AND  TEMPORARY 
j  LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

Mr.  lyfAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  subcom¬ 
mittee  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici¬ 
ary  may  sit  at  2  o’clock.  The  subcom¬ 
mittee  is  composed  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Kilgore],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Langer], 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
.O’Conor]  ,  and  myself. 


Senator  from  Pennsylvania  withhold  his 
suggestion  of  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
for  a  moment? 

Mr.  MYERS.  Yes. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  wish  to  know  wheth¬ 
er  the  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President,  I  with¬ 
draw  my  suggestion  of  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


Aiken 

Connally 

Fulbrlght 

Anderson 

Cordon 

George 

Brewster 

Donnell 

Green 

Bricker 

Eastland 

Gurney 

Butler 

Ecton 

Hendrickson 

Cain 

EUender 

Hlckenlooper 

Capehart 

Ferguson 

Hoey 

Chapman 

Flanders 

Holland 

Chavez 

Frear 

Humphrey 

/ 


Ives 

McKellar 

Russell 

Jenner 

McMahon 

Schoeppel 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Magnuson 

Smith,  Maine 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Malone 

Sparkman 

Kem 

Miller 

Taft 

Kerr 

Millikln 

Taylor 

Knowland 

Mundt 

Thye 

Langer 

Murray 

Tobey 

Lodge 

Myers 

Tydings 

McCarthy 

Neely 

Vandenberg 

McClellan 

O’Conor 

Wherry 

McFarland 

Pepper 

Williams 

McGrath 

Reed 

Withers 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Sixty- 
six  Senators  have  answered  to  their 
names.  A  quorum  is  present. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Malone], 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  make  one  or  two  observations  in 
connection  with  the  statement  made  this 
morning  by  my  friend  the  junior  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Kem]  in  connection 
with  a  newspaper  story  purporting  to 
attribute  to  Dr.  Nourse  a  statement  to  the 
general  effect  that  the  program  of  mili¬ 
tary  aid  to  Europe  would  necessitate 
alterations  in  the  Marshall  plan.  I 
think  that  fairly  sums  up  what  Dr. 
Nourse  said.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
motive  was  for  making  that  statement, 
nor  do  I  grasp  entirely  what  Dr.  Nourse’s 
qualifications  are  for  passing  on  a  mat¬ 
ter  which  is  as  complex  and  as  fast¬ 
changing  as  this  subject  is. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Is  the  Senator  aware 
that  the  report  which  appeared  in  the 
Post  was  incorrect,  and  that  Dr.  Nourse’s 
remarks  were  correctly  reported  in  the 
Times-Herald?  He  did  not  bring  the 
Marshall  plan  into  the  discussion. 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  was  not  aware  of  that. 
I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  for  calling  my  attention  to  it.  The 
story  which  I  read  did  not  make  sense 
in  terms  of  what  I  believe  to  be  the  pros¬ 
pect  with  regard  to  military  aid. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  it  is  not 
planned  for  the  first  year  to  encourage 
the  development  of  armed  forces  in  Eu¬ 
rope  which  will  take  any  more  man¬ 
power  away  from  industry  and  agricul¬ 
ture  in  Europe  than  is  being  taken  away 
at  the  present  time.  Of  course,  we  do 
not  begin  fundamentally  to  change  the 
economic  situation  in  a  country  until  the 
national  defense  establishment  gets  to 
the  point  where  it  does  take  manpower 
away  from  peacetime  pursuits.  When 
that  time  comes,  if  it  does  come  2  or 
3  or  4  years  from  now,  then  unquestion¬ 
ably  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  an  ad¬ 
justment  so  far  as  the  Marshall  plan  is 
concerned.  But  I  cannot  see  any  justi¬ 
fication  for  making  an  adjustment  now 
based  on  assumption  of  change  in  occu¬ 
pation.  I  merely  wished  to  make  that 
observation  in  the  light  of  what  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Missouri  said. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  if  he  believes  that  the 
appropriation  for  the  Marshall  plan  pro¬ 
posed  in  the  authorization,  together  with 
the  other  necessary  and  reasonable  items 
in  the  current  budget,  can  be  made  with- 
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out  an  Increase  in  the  present  taxes  on 
the  American  people. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Oh,  yes.  I  am  opposed, 
I  say  to  the  Senator,  to  levying  any 
more  taxes  on  the  American  people.  In 
fact,  I  think  one  of  the  most  effective 
steps  we  can  take  toward  getting  some 
real  economy  is  to  refuse  to  levy  any 
more  taxes  until  some  economies  have 
been  put  into  effect. 

I  note  in  the  report  of  the  Commission 
on  the  Organization  of  the  Executive 
Branch,  commonly  known  as  the  Hoover 
Commission,  an  estimate  that  $3,000,- 
000,000  can  be  saved.  I  also  believe 
that  if  we  get  real  unification  of  the 
armed  services  we  can  save  a  great  deal 
of  money.  Certainly  I  am  opposed  to 
voting  for  the  imposition  of  more  taxes. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  is  the  Sen¬ 
ator  equally  opposed  to  deficit  financ¬ 
ing? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  am,  in  the  sense  that 
I  think  we  should  begin  to  cut  down 
on  the  national  debt.  But  if  it  were  pos¬ 
sible  to  eliminate  the  whole  national 
debt  tomorrow,  I  do  not  know  that  I 
would  favor  doing  that,  because,  if  my 
recollection  of  history  is  correct,  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  remember  that  the  British  piled 
up  a  large  national  debt  after  the  Na¬ 
poleonic  Wars,  and  kept  it  all  the  way 
through,  and  the  belief  was  expressed 
at  that  time  that  if  the  British  had  sud¬ 
denly  abolished  their  entire  national 
debt,  it  would  have  created  a  severe  na¬ 
tional  and  international  financial  panic. 
But  I  am  not  at  all  an  expert  on  that 
matter;  the  Senator  from  Vermont  is  an 
expert  on  it. 

Mr.  KEM.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  wish  to  increase  the  na¬ 
tional  debt? 

Mr.  LODGE.  No.  I  have  just  said 
that  I  think  it  should  be  reduced.  How 
far  it  should  be  reduced  or  what  the 
rate  of  reduction  should  be,  are  matters 
on  which  I  am  not  an  expert. 

Mr.  KEM.  Very  well.  The  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  will  agree,  will  he 
not,  that  the  item  now  proposed — a  bil¬ 
lion  and  a  half  dollars — to  arm  the  na¬ 
tions  of  western  Europe  who  become 
signatories  to  the  North  Atlantic  Pact, 
is  not  contained  in  the  President’s  budg¬ 
et  and  is  not  allowed  for  by  the  antici¬ 
pated  revenues  of  the  United  States  for 
the  present  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  LODGE.  No;  I  would  not  agree 
to  that,  because  I  do  not  know  how  much 
of  that  figure  represents  existing  stocks 
of  materials  which  we  have  already 
bought  and  paid  for,  and  I  do  not  know 
how  much  of  that  figure  represents 
rather  arbitrary  estimates  which  may  be 
made  on  the  value  of  a  tank  destroyer,  for 
instance,  which  was  bought  and  paid  for 
4  or  5  years  ago.  So  I  cannot  tell  about 
that. 

Mr.  KEM.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  agree  that  whatever  may 
be  the  figure  of  the  expenditure  that  is 
necessary  for  arming  the  nations  of 
western  Europe  under  the  provisions  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Pact,  It  is  not  con¬ 
tained  in  the  President’s  budget. 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  do  not  want  the  Sen¬ 
ator  to  think  that  I  am  doing  any  petty- 
fogging  or  quibbling,  but  I  point  out  that 
we  do  not  arm  the  nations  of  western 


Europe  under  the  North  Atlantic  Pact. 
We  can  arm  them  without  the  North 
Atlantic  Pact  if  we  wish  to  do  so.  But 
so  far  as  I  know,  the  estimate  is  not  con¬ 
tained  in  the  President’s  budget. 

Mr.  KEM.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  tell  us  where  he  proposes 
to  find  this  billion  and  a  half  dollars, 
if  we  neither  increase  the  national  debt 
nor  increase  the  present  tax  burden  on 
the  American  people? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  have  tried  to  indicate 
that.  First  of  all,  I  think  there  are  a 
great  many  very  large  economies  which 
can  be  effected  in  the  operations  of  our 
Government,  and  which  should  be  effect¬ 
ed.  Then  I  think  we  should  ascertain 
whether  the  figure  of  a  billion  and  a 
half  dollars  is  the  correct  figure.  At  the 
present  time  we  do  not  have  any  definite 
figure  before  us.  I  think  we  should  as¬ 
certain  to  what  extent  that  figure  repre¬ 
sents  items  which  have  been  bought  and 
paid  for  already,  and  to  what  extent  it 
indicates  or  would  require  new  orders. 

I  think  we  must  make  up  our  minds 
about  how  much  we  can  afford  to  spend 
on  Government  in  general  without  ruin¬ 
ing  our  economy.  Certainly  I  think 
nothing  would  be  more  disastrous,  not 
only  to  the  United  States,  but  also  to  the 
nations  of  western  Europe,  if  you  please, 
who  are  so  dependent  on  us,  than  to  have 
the  American  economy  break  down;  and 
I  hope  while  the  foreign  ministers  are 
here  in  Washington  this  week,  that  some 
one  will  tell  them  that,  and  will  point 
out  to  them  that  they  have  just  as  great 
a  stake  in  the  American  economy  as  we 
have. 

The  National  Security  Resources 
Board,  as  I  understand,  passes  on  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  all  these  programs  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can  economy,  so  far  as  scarcities  are  con¬ 
cerned,  and  also  passes  on  the  question 
of  whether  these  programs  will  require 
and  consume  too  much  of  our  supplies  of 
aluminum,  steel,  and  so  forth,  and 
whether  they  will  involve  or  require  pri¬ 
orities  or  rationing.  But  I  do  not  know 
of  anyone,  either  in  the  executive  branch 
or  in  the  Congress,  who  has  arrived  at  a 
definite  formula  or  a  definite  set  of  prin¬ 
ciples  in  regard  to  how  far  we  can  go 
in  Government  spending  before  we  run 
the  risk  of  bankrupting  our  country. 
Certainly  I  do  not  think  we  should  do 
that. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Let  me  say  that  I 
think  that  formula  is  very  simple. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  can  yield  only  for  a  question,  with¬ 
out  losing  the  floor. 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  am  willing  to  yield 
the  floor,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Is  it  not  possible  that 
if  we  declare  certain  war  equipment 
which  we  now  have,  surplus,  and  send 
it  to  Europe  on  the  basis  of  a  valuation 
of  10  cents  on  the  dollar,  the  replace¬ 
ment  cost  to  us,  in  our  own  defense  pro¬ 
gram,  will  be  much  more  than  the  anti¬ 
cipated  billion  and  a  half  or  billion  eight 
hundred  million  dollars  which  we  pro¬ 


pose  to  spend  in  the  next  year  on  arma¬ 
ments? 

Mr.  LODGE.  That  is  one  of  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  which  must  be  worked  out.  An¬ 
other  is  the  extent  to  which  the  nations 
of  Europe  can  manufacture  their  own 
weapons.  All  those  are  things  which, 
so  far  as  I  know,  have  not  been  settled. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Poes  the  Senator 
know  that  at  the  conclusion  of  World 
War  II,  we  left  with  Great  Britain  ap¬ 
proximately  $6,400,000,000  worth  of 
tanks,  jeeps,  trucks,  antiaircraft  guns, 
and  other  war  equipment,  and  that  we 
settled  with  Great  Britain  for  that 
$6,400,000,000  worth  of  strategic  war 
materials  for  an  I  O  U  of  $640,000,000? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  did  not  know  those 
particular  figures;  but  let  me  say  that 
I  do  not  doubt  that  the  general  tenor  of 
the  question  of  the  Senator  from  In¬ 
diana  can  be  answered  emphatically  in 
the  affirmative,  because,  as  I  have  said 
many  times  before  on  this  floor,  and  I 
repeat  it  now,  I  think  the  civilian  branch 
of  our  Government  was  totally  unpre¬ 
pared  for  the  end  of  hostilities,  when 
that  time  came;  and  that  is  one  of  the 
tragic  episodes  in  our  history.  Due  to 
that,  we  had  the  total  demobilization  of 
of  all  branches  of  our  armed  services, 
the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force, 
as  fast  as  demobilization  could  be  had, 
and  we  got  rid  of  all  that  equipment  as 
carelessly  as  we  did.  I  think  that  is  just 
too  bad;  and  when  we  have  made  a  mis¬ 
take  of  that  sort,  I  think  we  should  learn 
from  experience,  and  not  repeat  the 
mistake. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  believe  that  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  a  proposed  plan  of  sending  arms 
to  Europe  is  inextricably  confused  or  in¬ 
volved  with  the  ECA  plan;  and  does  not 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  believe 
that  when  the  other  plan  comes  to  us,  it 
must  be  coordinated  and  worked  out  to¬ 
gether  with  the  ECA  plan  and  program? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  said,  perhaps  before 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  appeared  in  his 
seat,  that  when  the  military  establish¬ 
ments  of  Europe  reach  a  size  where  they 
are  taking  manpower  from  the  normal 
peacetime  pursuits  of  Europe,  in  both 
industry  and  agriculture — something 
which  is  not  anticipated  or  planned,  as 
I  understand  it,  for  the  next  year — then 
of  course  the  military-aid  plan  will  have 
a  very  direct  impact  on  the  whole  plan 
for  the  economic  recovery  of  Europe, 
and  the  Marshall-plan  figures  will  have 
to  be  readjusted. 

But  for  the  coming  year  I  think  it  is 
not  planned  to  increase  the  size  of  the 
manpower  complement  of  the  European 
military  establishment,  so  I  do  not  think 
what  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  sug¬ 
gested  will  be  true  as  of  this  year. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  If  we  are  going  to  try  to 
build  up  in  the  western  European  coun¬ 
tries  the  military  units  which  now  exist, 
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building  them  up  with  money  and  arms 
from  the  United  States,  does  it  not  fol¬ 
low  that  Europe  also  will  have  to  do  a 
part  of  that  job  and  will  have  to  turn 
a  part  of  its  productive  enterprises  into 
the  task  of  completely  rearming  its  mili¬ 
tary  units?  Is  not  that  inevitable? 
Therefore,  are  we  to  put  up  100  percent 
of  the  materials  and  funds  needed  for 
that  purpose?  { 

Mr.  LODGE.  Let  us  talk  about  the 
first  period,  to  June  1950.  For  that  pe¬ 
riod  of  time  I  do  not  envisage  any  in¬ 
creased  demands  on  the  civilian  popula¬ 
tion  of  military  age  in  Europe  at  all. 
Nor  do  I  think  the  production  of  weap¬ 
ons  or  the  manufacture  of  weapons  by 
the  nations  of  Europe  will  that  first  year 
attain  proportions  which  will  be  signifi¬ 
cant  in  terms  of  the  economy  of  those 
countries.  I  think  for  the  year  after 
that  the  military  program  would  have  a 
very  definite  impact  on  the  Marshall 
plan,  because  I  think  undoubtedly  it  will 
be  thought  generally  desirable  to  have 
them  manufacture  part  of  this  equip¬ 
ment.  But  there  is  yet  another  decision 
which  we  have  got  to  make,  let  me  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  We  can  take 
the  view  that  we  want  to  preserve  our 
own  resources,  we  want  to  keep  our  own 
manufacturing  potentials  here  for  civil¬ 
ian  goods,  for  radios  and  ice  boxes  and 
so  forth,  or  if  we  have  a  depression  in 
this  country,  and  we  have  unemployment, 
we  may  decide  we  want  to  fabricate  the 
whole  arms  program  here.  Those  are 
decisions  we  have  not  made  yet,  that  we 
have  to  think  over.  On  the  basis  of  mili¬ 
tary  efficiency,  it  is  certainly  desirable 
for  the  nations  of  Europe  to  make  many 
of  the  things  that  they  can  make  them¬ 
selves,  subject,  of  course,  to  as  great  a 
production  of  standard  types  as  possible. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
whether  the  Senator  will  permit  me  to 
read  briefly  from  the  statement  made  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Avisers,  Dr.  Nourse,  as  it  appears  in  the 
New  York  Times,  and  see  whether  the 
Senator  agrees  with  the  conclusion  there 
stated. 

Dr.  Nourse  is  quoted  as  saying: 

In  line  with  what  I  said  earlier  about  the 
intermeshing  of  the  military  machine  and 
the  industrial  plant  and  labor  force,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  ECA  (the  Economic  Cooperation 
Administration)  funds  and  administration 
must  be  regarded  as  an  Integral  part  of  the 
plan  of  American  security  and  sustained 
prosperity  within  the  setting  of  the  world 
economy — that  is,  the  international  economy 
of  the  free  nations. 

The  relative  parts  to  be  played  by  military 
and  by  industrial  preparedness  in  each  of 
the  participating  countries,  and  the  relative 
roles  to  be  played  by  each  arm  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  service  at  the  most  effective  points  must 
be  reexamined  in  the  light  of  the  new  stra¬ 
tegic  concept  and  with  no  dangerous  back¬ 
ward  look  at  traditional  positions  of  prestige, 
historic  roles,  or  Impressive  trappings. 

We  cannot  afford  to  make  the  costs  of  its 
Implementation  a  simple  addition  to  other 
military  plans  as  they  stood  before  the  new 
allnement.  Rather  must  we  rework  the 
whole  operation  and  financial  plan  so  as  to 
gain  maximum  security  with  minimum  strain 
on  our  economy. 

That  I  think  is  the  essence  of  Dr. 
Nourse’s  speech.  I  wonder  whether  the 


Senator  from  Massachusetts  agrees  with 
that? 

Mr.  LODGE.  On  the  whole,  yes.  I 
think  the  whole  program  will  have  to  be 
reexamined.  We  must  not  shrink  from 
reexamining  the  whole  program.  I  think 
the  whole  program  ought  to  be  subject 
to  continuous  reexamination  and  analy¬ 
sis.  I  agree  with  Dr.  Nourse  that  it  is 
not  a  question  of  making  a  simple  addi¬ 
tion,  and  I  think  we  must  be  prepared 
to  rework  the  whole  operation  when  it 
becomes  necessary  to  do  so.  I  was  simply 
expressing  my  guess,  just  as  one  humble 
student  of  the  problem,  and  I  am  not  on 
the  inside,  and  I  have  no  secrets  at  all, 
that  the  program  will  not  drastically 
affect  the  operation  of  the  Marshall  plan 
for  this  first  year. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  I  should  like  to  in¬ 
quire,  in  the  form  of  a  question,  whether 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  would 
like  to  have  me  read  another  section  of 
Dr.  Nourse’s  address. 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  always  like  to  hear 
the  Senator  from  Vermont,  whether  he 
is  using  his  own  words  or  those  of  some¬ 
body  else. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  I  wanted  to  make 
sure  that  I  was  asking  a  question.  Ear¬ 
lier  in  Dr.  Nourse’s  remarks  occurs  a 
passage  which  I  think  throws  light  on 
the  last  passage  read  by  the  senior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Ohio.  Dr.  Nourse  said: 

Legislation  now  being  readied  for  Congress 
is  reported  to  total  $1,800,000,000  for  arms 
shipments — including  continuation  of 
Greek-Turkey  aid  and  the  value  of  supplies 
sent  to  western  Europe  from  current  Ameri¬ 
can  stocks. 

“It  would  be  wrong  to  conclude,”  Dr. 
Nourse  said  in  alluding  to  this  plan,  "that 
we  can,  without  concern,  add  these  expendi¬ 
tures,  whatever  they  are,  to  the  present 
budget  items  for  national  security.” 

His  plea  as  I  read  this  statement,  and 
as  I  am  informed  from  his  office,  par¬ 
ticularly  related  to  the  two  items  of  mil¬ 
itary  expenditure,  and  throughout  his 
talk  he  was  making  the  plea  that  the 
Atlantic  Pact  should  in  net  result  make 
it  less  expensive  for  America  to  maintain 
its  defense  than  if  we  were  doing  the 
whole  thing  alone,  and  he  supplements 
that  conclusion  by  suggesting  that  the 
military  appropriations  should  be  made 
inclusive  of  European  aid  instead  of  hav¬ 
ing  European  aid  added  to  it. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Let  me  say  in  response 
to  the  Senator  from  Vermont  that  I  think 
of  course  this  military  aid  program  is 
going  to  save  us  a  great  deal  in  the  long 
run.  I  think  it  ought  to  cost  us  much 
less  to  do  it  this  way  than  to  try  to  do 
the  equivalent  all  by  ourselves.  When  I 
make  that  statement,  I  not  only  include 
weapons  and  munitions,  which  I  do  in¬ 
clude,  but  of  course  I  also  include  some¬ 
thing  that  is  even  more  precious  and 
more  fundamental  to  the  welfare  of  the 
country,  and  that  is  our  young  manhood. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senator  yields  the  floor,  will  he  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  LODGE.  Yes. 


Mr.  WHERRY.  There  has  been  some 
question  about  who  Dr.  Nourse  is,  and 
what  authority  he  had.  As  I  read  the 
report — and  I  wonder  whether  the  Sen¬ 
ator  read  it — the  observations  of  Dr. 
Nourse  were  made,  were  they  not,  with 
the  full  approval  of  the  President? 

Mr.  LODGE.  If  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  asks  me  whether  the  President 
approves  Dr.  Nourse’s  statement - 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  merely  inquire,  does 
the  Senator  know? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  do  not  have  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  confidence,  and  he  has  not  told 
me  whether  he  approves  it  or  not. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  thought  the  Senator 
was  giving  his  interpretation  of  what  Dr. 
Nourse  said.  I  read  the  same  article. 
I  think  it  was  placed  in  the  Record,  and 
I  suppose  it  is  the  statement  other  Sena¬ 
tors  have  read.  I  understood  it  was 
stated  somewhere  in  the  newspaper  ar¬ 
ticle  that  his  remarks  and  observations 
were  made  with  the  full  approval  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  think  I  still  have  the 
floor.  I  want  to  respond  first  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nebraska. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  has  the  floor,  and 
has  been  asked  a  question  by  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  should  like  to  respond 
to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  in  my  own 
way.  I  do  not  know  whether  Dr.  Nourse’s 
statement  was  approved  by  the  President 
or  not.  I  was  drawing  merely  my  own 
personal  conclusions  on  the  subject, 
which  I  reached  by  myself,  without  talk¬ 
ing  to  anybody,  I  may  say. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Dr.  Nourse  made  the  ex¬ 
press  statement  that  the  President  had 
seen  the  speech,  but  that  the  President 
had  neither  approved  nor  disapproved 
any  of  the  features  of  the  speech. 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN  and  Mr.  WILEY  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  especially  under  the  present 
turn  of  our  economy,  and  at  all  times, 
we  have  two  overriding  objectives  to 
which  all  our  programs  must  defer.  One 
is  to  keep  this  country  safe;  the  other 
is  to  keep  it  solvent.  The  two  are  inter¬ 
dependent.  I  agree  entirely  with  the 
warning  given  us  the  other  day  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Finance,  that  an  increase  in  taxes 
at  this  time,  or  going  into  deficit  financ¬ 
ing  at  this  time,  might  very  well  deliver 
a  blow  to  the  economy  of  this  country 
that  would  be  catastrophic.  Either  of 
these  courses  might  very  well  plunge  us 
out  of  our  present  recession  or  deflation 
or  whatever  we  care  to  call  our  present 
economic  condition  into  ruinous  depres¬ 
sion. 

I  supported  the  original  full  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  ECA,  and  I  shall  support  this  one 
in  full.  But  from  the  very  beginning 
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It  has  been  understood  that  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  ECA  and  the  cost  of  it  would  not 
be  allowed  to  jeopardize  the  economy  of 
this  Nation.  Therefore  I  earnestly  hope 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee,  if 
we  are  to  have  a  North  Atlantic  Pact — 
and  I  suppose  we  shall  have  it — and  if 
we  are  to  implement  it,  and  we  may  im¬ 
plement  it,  will  offset  against  the  appro¬ 
priations  under  this  authorization  the 
amount  of  the  implementation.  I  go 
further,  Mr.  President,  and  say  that  I 
hope  it  will  make  such  further  adjust¬ 
ments  under  this  authorization  and 
others  before  it  that  may  be  necessary  to 
prevent  increasing  taxes  or  putting  this 
country  into  deficit  financing. 

Mr.  WILEY  and  Mr.  CAPEHART  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
30th  day  of  March  I  had  a  few  words  to 
say  on  this  subject,  and  I  shall  be  very 
brief  at  this  time. 

One  of  the  significant  things  with 
which  I  am  impressed  is  the  silent  voice 
of  the  American  citizen  in  this  constitu¬ 
tional  republic  on  the  issues  which  we 
are  debating  in  the  Senate.  To  me,  it 
is  a  good  omen.  When  I  say  that  there 
has  been  silence,  I  mean  that  there  has 
been  scarcely  a  murmur  of  American  op¬ 
position  to  the  Marshall  plan;  and  one 
can  say  that  is  substantially  true  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  discussion  of  the  Atlantic 
Pact,  so  far  as  it  has  been  discussed.  I 
am  judging  from  my  own  mail,  and  I  am 
trying  to  find  the  answer,  because  I  still 
receive  approximately  700  letters  a  day. 

Why  is  the  voice  of  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  silent?  I  diagnose  the  situation  to 
be  as  follows:  There  runs  through  the 
mixed  strain  of  blood,  which  has  made 
America,  a  strong  ingredient  of  common 
sense.  Lincoln  thanked  God  for  the 
common  man,  the  man  who  had  to  work 
for  his  living,  not  the  man  who  is  the 
creature  of  synthetic  education,  or  the 
beneficiary  of  mental  and  physical  idle¬ 
ness,  but  the  ordinary  man  who  pos¬ 
sesses  common  sense.  So  I  think,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  condition  before  we  got  into 
the  Second  World  War  when  we  received 
.thousands  of  letters,  the  common  sense 
of  the  American  citizen  has  cut  through 
all  the  maze,  the  haze,  and  the  confusion; 
and  what  does  he  see?  He  sees  that  the 
world  has  turned  a  corner  and  that  every 
nation  is  in  every  other  nation’s  back¬ 
yard,  speaking  literally  and  not  figura¬ 
tively.  American  invention  and  ingenu¬ 
ity  have  brought  about  that  situation. 

Readers  of  history  realize  that  it  was 
the  small  nations,  such  as  Israel, 
Athens,  Florence,  Elizabethan  England, 
which  placed  their  stamp  upon  history 
and  put  mankind  in  their  debt.  The 
big  nations  could  not  stand  bigness.  The 
big  nations  of  the  past  were  like  Russia 
is  today.  They  became  autocratic. 
They  stifled  freedom  and  individual 
initiative;  they  rubbed  out  the  advances 
of  the  race  which  the  small  nations  had 
wrought;  they  crushed  out  the  principles 
of  justice  and  freedom.  The  American 
Nation  has  grown  big,  but  it  is  not 
crushing  out  freedom.  It  is  not  asking; 
it  is  giving.  Freedom  and  justice  obtain 
in  this  Nation,  and  we  are  endeavoring  to 


give  them  to  others.  Of  course  we  are 
not  trying  to  get  for  other  nations  any¬ 
thing  but  what  we  ourselves  have.  We 
are  trying  to  extend  freedom  and  peace 
to  all  peoples. 

As  I  analyze  the  situation,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  we  are  living  in  a  great  time  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  It  is  worth  while 
to  be  a  part  of  this  great  adventure.  The 
common  man  is  not  forgetting  that  we 
got  into  two  world  wars  without  any 
arrangements,  without  any  treaties  or 
pacts.  We  got  into  them  after  we  had 
outlawed  war  in  the  Kellogg  Pact  and 
after  placing  an  embargo  on  arms.  We 
got  into  the  Second  World  War  after  we 
had  talked  about  peace  and  great  prin¬ 
ciples.  Somehow  or  other,  the  common 
man  realizes  that  talk  is  not  sufficient. 
I  believe  he  realizes  that  talk  is  very 
cheap.  He  realizes,  much  more  than  do 
some  leaders,  that  men  must  create  cir¬ 
cumstances.  The  common  man  realizes 
that,  while  circumstances  alter  cases,  our 
job  is  to  see  that  we  make  circumstances 
that  do  not  alter  our  case  so  that  we  lose 
our  freedom.  I  believe  the  common  man 
realizes  that  the  Atlantic  Pact  and  the 
American  commitments  constitute  a  de¬ 
terrent  to  Communist  aggression. 

I  desire  to  speak  a  few  words  on  a 
question  which  has  been  discussed  freely 
and  the  economic  principles  which  are 
involved.  I  refer  to  the  obligation  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  We 
have  the  President’s  budget.  That  is 
not  sacrosanct.  There  is  not  an  item  in 
it  that  should  be  so  held.  We  have  com¬ 
mitments  under  the  Marshall  plan. 
They  are  not  sacrosanct,  either.  I  want 
to  repeat,  in  substance,  what  I  said  when 
I  spoke  on  the  30th  of  March.  I  think 
this  kind  of  repetition  is  wholesome,  or  I 
should  not  take  the  time  of  the  Senate 
with  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say  that  au¬ 
thorization  should  never  be  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  appropriation.  Under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  which  America  finds  itself 
today,  in  which  some  persons  say  unem¬ 
ployment  is  steadily  increasing  and  may 
mount  into  the  millions,  we  are  about  to 
enter  into  a  pact  which  will  operate  as  a 
deterrent.  This  fact,  together  with  the 
other  circumstances  I  have  mentioned, 
must  be  considered  by  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee.  I  am  not  saying  that 
going  into  the  “red”  will  mean  disaster. 
We  have  had  to  go  into  the  “red”  before. 
I  am  saying  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  cannot  “pass  the  buck”  in 
this  case,  because  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  who  has  spoken  has  been  em¬ 
phatic  to  the  effect  that  that  is  his  con¬ 
viction.  Personally,  if  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  when  the  time  comes,  not  to  con¬ 
sider  the  matter  piecemeal,  but  to  con¬ 
sider  the  over-all  economic  implications 
of  this  vast  program  upon  which  we  are 
entering,  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  appear 
before  the  committee  and  give  my  own 
judgment.  I  realize  it  is  not  very  sig¬ 
nificant,  and  yet,  Mr.  President,  I  repre¬ 
sent  3,300,000  persons  who  know  how  to 
build  a  State,  men  and  women  who  have 
made  out  of  forests  and  prairies  a  State, 
which  is  50  percent  industrial  and  50 
percent  agricultural,  men  who  have  never 
discounted  the  fundamental  principle  of 
Franklin  that  they  should  save,  that  a 


stitch  in  time  saves  nine.  Yet  those 
people,  many  of  whom  have  Germanic 
background,  according  to  the  FBI,  pro¬ 
vided  the  cleanest  State  in  the  Union 
from  the  standpoint  of  saboteurs,  and 
so  forth.  That  is  my  State. 

Representing  those  people,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  repeat  that  I  think  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee  must  consider  a 
number  of  things: 

First,  fluctuations  in  cost  and  the  value 
of  the  dollar.  I  am  talking  now  about 
the  time  that  has  elapsed  between  last 
November,  and  June  and  July,  when  we 
will  get  the  final  figure  as  to  what  we 
are  going  to  spend. 

Second,  the  possibility  or  likelihood  of 
fluctuations  in  respect  to  the  needs  of 
the  recipient  countries.  It  is  strange, 
Mr.  President,  but  I  happened  to  open 
today  one  of  the  reports  from  Washing¬ 
ton  which  just  came  in,  and  I  ask  Sen¬ 
ators  to  listen  to  this: 

Top  financial  men  of  the  American  ECA 
missions  abroad  are  being  ordered  to  Paris 
to  discuss  the  proposed  revision  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  payments  plan  and  other  fiscal  mat¬ 
ters.  It  has  already  been  publicly  an¬ 
nounced  that  Tasca,  who  is  alternate  Ameri¬ 
can  Executive  Director  of  the  monetary  fund, 
will  also  be  in  attendance. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  discussion 
here,  if  it  shall  accomplish  else,  will  have 
impressed  upon  all  of  us  the  seriousness 
of  the  economic  situation  as  it  appears 
now,  and  as  it  will  continue  to  appear. 

Another  proposition  I  suggest  is  the 
fluctuation  in  American  revenues.'  A 
man  with  a  big  balance  can  afford  to  be 
liberal.  A  man  without  a  balance  in  the 
bank  has  to  think  about  himself  and  his 
obligations  to  his  own.  I  say  this  is  a 
tremendously  important  item. 

Another  item  is  fluctuations  in  the 
revenues  within  the  recipient  countries. 
We  do  not  know  what  those  countries 
are  going  to  do  within  6  months.  We 
do  not  know  what  their  revenues  will  be. 
We  note  that  in  the  sterling  area  they 
are  doing  a  good  business,  and  that  Eng¬ 
land  particularly  has  a  balance  in  her 
favor  in  dealing  in  the  sterling  area. 

Another  item  which  we  must  consider, 
and  which  was  so  graphically  pictured 
this  morning  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Jenner],  is  America’s  need. 
That  is  an  element  in  determining  how 
much  we  can  spend.  We  have  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  needs  which  must  be  considered. 
I  shall  not  delineate  them.  Senators 
will  remember  that  he  who  does  not  look 
after  his  own  is  unworthy. 

Another  item  which  must  be  consid¬ 
ered  in  the  whole  economic  problem  is 
the  world  picture.  What  do  I  mean  by 
that?  Suppose  conditions  in  Europe 
become  worse;  are  we  going  to  say  that 
we  cannot  afford  to  aid  her  economi¬ 
cally?  Of  course  not.  We  never  did 
that;  but  we  know  that  the  political 
situation  in  the  world  tomorrow  will  be 
one  of  the  great  imponderables  in  de¬ 
termining  the  course  we  shall  take,  not 
only  politically  but  economically. 

Another  factor  is  the  North  Atlantio 
Pact,  which  has  been  discussed  in  the 
Senate.  As  I  entered  the  Chamber  today 
I  heard  some  comment  in  relation  to 
Mr.  Nourse’s  statement.  How  much  can 
we  afford  to  appropriate  in  view  of  the 
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political  situations  as  they  exist  when  we 
appropriate  the  money?  We  might  ask, 
Will  the  signing  of  the  pact,  the  con¬ 
tinuing  of  EC  A,  operate  as  a  deterrent? 
If  it  does,  that  is  an  element  to  consider 
when  we  are  asking  how  much  we  shall 
appropriate  in  June  or  July,  considering 
our  own  economic  needs  and  our  own 
wants. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  go  into  an¬ 
other  problem  which  I  think  we  should 
ask  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
George]  to  discuss  at  some  time  when 
we  are  considering  the  pact,  namely,  the 
currency  problem  in  Europe.  The  ex¬ 
change  of  currency  is  one  of  the  basic 
factors. 

Much  is  being  said  as  to  devaluation. 
In  reading  one  of  the  reports  today  I 
found  that  it  was  stated  that  our  own 
businessmen,  who  were  trying  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  in  Europe,  were  very  much  concerned 
about  devaluation.  Washington  is  flood¬ 
ed  with  protests  from  American  busi¬ 
nessmen  to  the  effect  that  currency  val¬ 
uations  in  Europe,  with  their  various  re¬ 
strictions,  are  operating  as  a  discrimina¬ 
tion  against  them.  So  long  as  there  is 
a  world  sellers’  market,  this  does  not 
matter  much,  but  the  discriminations  be¬ 
come  a  factor  of  vital  importance  in  a 
buyers’  market. 

Mr.  President,  all  those  factors  must 
be  considered  in  determining  what  we  are 
to  do  in  respect  to  the  amount  of  money 
we  are  going  to  spend.  I  repeat,  we  are 
the  masters  of  what  we  spend,  not  the 
President  in  his  budget,  and  we  must  not 
get  into  the  habit  of  passing  the  buck  to 
the  President,  and  especially  now,  if  we 
are  going  into  a  little  tailspin  econom¬ 
ically,  we  must  consider  how  much  of 
the  money  that  is  going  to  Europe, 
whether  it  be  in  preparation  for  defense 
or  in  relation  to  contributions  under  the 
Marshall  plan,  is  to  be  spent  to  create 
jobs  and  to  promote  production  in 
America. 

I  covered  that  subject  in  my  previous 
remarks,  and  I  shall  not  repeat,  except 
to  say  that  last  year,  in  November,  that 
was  not  so  significant  as  it  is  now. 
Therefore  I  only  say  to  the  Administra¬ 
tor,  “This  imposes  an  additional  burden 
on  you  and  your  associates,  Mr.  Hoff¬ 
man,  because  now  the  call  is  coming  from 
America.”  Yet  we  do  not  want  to  enter 
upon  another  WPA  program,  creating 
useless  jobs.  If  we  are  going  further  into 
a  tailspin,  we  want  to  build  construc¬ 
tively,  we  want  to  build  values,  we  want 
to  construct  things  like  the  St.  Lawrence 
waterway,  in  connection  with  which  we 
are  asked  to  make  a  loan,  and  not  spend 
money  which  we  will  not  get  back,  but 
which  will  produce  wealth,  jobs,  and  in¬ 
come,  and  increase  and  strengthen  the 
economy  of  the  country. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Kerr 
in  the  chair) .  The  question  is  on  agree¬ 
ing  to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Malone]. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  very  briefly  to  discuss  some¬ 
thing  which  occurred  on  the  Senate  floor 
yesterday.  I  particularly  call  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  to  this. 

I  might  say,  first,  that  last  year  we 
developed  a  very  healthy  habit  o£  de¬ 


pending  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations.  We  knew 
that  when  we  submitted  an  amendment 
to  any  legislation  which  was  before  that 
committee,  the  then  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  able  Senator  from  Mich¬ 
igan  [Mr.  Vandenberg],  would  care¬ 
fully  scrutinize  the  amendment,  that  he 
would  submit  it  to  the  very  able  staff 
which  he  had,  and  we  knew  that  if  he 
then  opposed  the  amendment  his  oppo¬ 
sition  was  based  strictly  on  the  merits, 
and  on  nothing  else. 

Unfortunately,  this  year  we  cannot  in¬ 
dulge  in  the  same  assumption.  Yester¬ 
day,  for  example,  we  were  discussing  an 
amendment  designed  to  prevent  discrim¬ 
inations  against  American  nationals  in 
French  Morocco,  discriminations  not  in 
favor  of  the  natives  of  French  Morocco, 
but  in  favor  of  European  nationals,  and 
the  able  Senator  from  Texas  said: 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  take  about 
two  minutes  of  the  Senator’s  time.  I  have  a 
list  of  the  old  companies  that  have  been  in 
Morocco  doing  business  for  years,  who  are 
not  complaining  about  this  matter  at  all. 
The  list  is  as  follows. 

Of  course,  all  of  us  who  were  listening 
to  the  Senator  from  Texas,  knowing  that 
he  has  been  working  on  this  matter  for 
months,  assumed  that  he  was  referring 
to  American  companies.  We  had  no  rea¬ 
son  to  assume  that  he  would  list  for  our 
benefit  a  group  of  French  companies.  He 
read  this  list.  I  have  in  my  hand  a  state¬ 
ment  handed  to  me  by  Mr.  Robert  E. 
Rodes,  who  was  commander  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Legion  in  French  Morocco.  Mr. 
Rodes  is  also  a  reserve  officer  in  the 
Corps  of  Army  Engineers.  He  is  a  man 
who  did  a  great  deal  of  work,  as  the 
Senate  knows,  in  preparing  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican  landings  in  French  North  Africa. 
This  is  what  Mr.  Rodes  has  to  say : 

The  undersigned  heard  a  list  read  of  Amer¬ 
ican  firms  who  were  engaged  in  business  in 
Morocco  and  who  had  not  complained  of 
treatment  there.  Most  of  the  names  read 
are  well  known  to  the  undersigned.  They  are 
not  American  firms  but  French  firms  or  Mo¬ 
roccan  corporations  of  French  ownership  who 
represent  American  products.  Several  of 
them  have  strong  French  political  backing. 
Even  if  they  wished  to  complain  the  reprisals 
to  which  they  would  be  exposed  would  render 
this  unwise. 

To  the  best  of  the  undersigned's  knowledge 
only  two  companies  in  the  list  would  be 
eligible  for  membership  in  the  American 
Trade  Association.  These  are  the  Socony- 
Vacuum  Oil  Co.  and  the  Texas  Co. 

I  may  say  that  I  do  not  think  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Texas  was  attempting  delib¬ 
erately  to  deceive  the  Senate.  I  am  sure 
he  was  not.  I  am  sure  that  it  was  not 
an  attempt  to  deceive  the  Senate,  but 
was  the  result  of  a  bad  memory,  because 
these  letters  have  all  been  brought  to  his 
attention  previously.  I  have  the  letters 
before  me,  letters  which  were  written  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

I  continue  to  read  from  the  letter: 

While  these  companies  are  too  dependent 
on  their  relationship  with  the  petroleum 
control  authorities  to  make  strong  official 
protests,  the  undersigned  knows  that  when 
he  left  Casablanca  paint  badly  needed  for 
maintenance  by  the  Socony-Vacuum  Oil  Co. 
was  being  illegally  held  by  custom  authori¬ 
ties  in  Casablanca  and  that  the  Socony- 


Vacuum  Oil  Co.  lodged  a  complaint  about 
this.  The  Socony-Vacuum  Co.  has  paid  un¬ 
der  protest  taxes  which  their  legal  advisers 
and  United  States  diplomatic  authorities 
consider  illegal. 

This  is  referring  to  one  of  the  com¬ 
panies  which  the  Senator  from  Texas 
told  us  was  perfectly  satisfied  and  had 
no  complaint. 

To  the  best  of  the  undersigned’s  knowl¬ 
edge  and  belief,  with  the  exception  of  these 
two  oil  companies,  there  is  only  one  other 
eligible  concern  in  Casablanca  that  is  not  a 
member  of  the  American  Trade  Association. 
It  is  repeated  that  American  firms  repre¬ 
sented  or  managed  by  foreigners  are  not 
eligible. 

The  inclusion  of  Coca-Cola  in  the  list  is 
particularly  ironical.  Coca-Cola  is  produced 
and  distributed  by  a  Moroccan  corporation, 
largely  financed  with  French  capital  and 
with  strong  political  backing  from  Paris. 
Arrangements  are  being  made  even  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  sirup  from  France.  This  company 
was  able  to  receive  official  exchange  for 
many  articles  that  were  merely  incidental  to 
its  operation  and  large  rations  of  dollar 
value  sugar  while  the  undersigned  was  de¬ 
nied  exchange  for  rock  bits  needed  for  min¬ 
ing.  When  an  American  veteran  wanted  to 
start  a  Coca-Cola  plant  in  the  city  of  Fez  he 
was  told  that  he  would  have  to  have  75- 
percent  French  ownership. 

I  call  this  to  the  attention  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Texas  with  the  hope  that  he 
may  tell  the  Senate  that  he  was  misaken 
yesterday  when  he  gave  us  a  long  list  of 
French  companies  and  mistakenly  rep¬ 
resented  to  the  Senate  that  they  were 
American  companies. 

I  should  also  like  to  refer  briefly  to  a 
statement  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas  as  it  appears  on  page  3951  of  the 
Congressional  Record.  We  were  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  discrimination  against  Amer¬ 
ican  veterans  of  World  War  II  in  French 
Morocco.  We  were  referring  to  the 
practice  of  the  local  Vichy  officials  to  try 
and  put  Americans  out  of  business  with 
American  dollars.  I  quote  the  Senator 
from  Texas : 

But  let  us  not  Interrupt  the  work  of  the 
ECA  simply  because  some  Individual  may 
find  a  single  complaint  involving  one  little 
incident.  The  chief  difficulty  complained  of 
is  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  automobile 
tires.  I  do  not  know  the  details,  but  appar¬ 
ently  the  complaint  is  that  the  agents  for 
some  of  the  automobile  manufacturers  can¬ 
not  sell  as  many  tires  as  they  would  like  to 
sell. 

I  shall  repeat  that,  in  view  of  the  letter 
which  the  Senator  from  Texas  had  in  his 
possession  at  that  time.  I  repeat  the 
statement  he  made: 

I  do  not  know  the  details,  but  apparently 
the  complaint  is  that  the  agents  for  some  of 
the  automobile  manufacturers  cannot  sell 
as  many  tires  as  they  would  like  to  sell. 

At  the  time  the  Senator  from  Texas 
made  that  statement  he  had  in  his  pos¬ 
session,  or  at  least  had  received — and 
again  I  say  I  am  sure  he  was  not  de¬ 
liberately  trying  to  deceive  the  Senate; 
I  am  sure  it  was  merely  the  result  of  a 
bad  memory — he  had  in  his  possession  a 
letter  setting  forth  in  detail  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  the  sale  of  tires  in 
French  Morocco,  a  situation  which  had 
been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
State  Department,  a  situation  which  the 
State  Department  recognized  was  very, 
very  bad,  a  situation  set  forth  in  the  let- 
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ter  of  January  5,  1949,  in  which  the  Sen¬ 
ator  was  notified  that  the  French  cus¬ 
toms  officials — and  I  again  call  that  fact 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senators— the 
French  customs  officials,  the  port- con¬ 
trol  authorities,  are  in  many  cases  the 
identical  Vichy  authorities  who  were  in 
charge  at  the  time  we  made  our  landings 
at  Casablanca. 

For  the  benefit  of  Senators  who  were 
not  present  yesterday,  I  will  say  that  in 
that  particular  case  one  of  the  officers  of 
our  American  Legion  post  in  French  Mo¬ 
rocco,  a  World  War  II  veteran,  had  been 
jailed  by  a  French  official  at  the  time  we 
were  making  our  landings,  jailed  because 
he  was  active  in  the  preparation  of  those 
landings.  Of  course,  he  would  have  been 
shot  had  we  been  unsuccessful.  Our 
landings  were  successful  and  he  was  re¬ 
leased.  This  young  veteran  now  must 
go  to  that  Vichy  official  who  had  him 
jailed  while  we  were  making  our  land¬ 
ings,  and  try  to  get  some  satisfaction 
from  him. 

As  I  told  Senators  the  other  day,  when 
our  consul  goes  down  and  says  to  this 
man,  “Release  this  material  which  you 
are  holding  illegally;  you  cannot  charge 
a  ‘take’  of  150  percent,’’  he  will  say,  “Well, 
try  and  do  something  about  it.  Your 
Army  is  not  here  now  and  your  Navy  is 
not  here  now.” 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
was  all  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas  in  a  letter  written 
on  the  5th  of  January  1949,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  statement  he  made  on  the 
floor.  Senators  will  understand  that 
what  I  say  is  not  intended  to  be  a  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  Senator  from  Texas,  but  I 
think  it  is  highly  important  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  the  Senate  must  be  able  to 
depend  upon  the  word  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee.  When  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  rises  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  and  tells  the  Senate  that  a 
certain  fact  is  true,  even  though  the  Sen¬ 
ator  does  not  intend  to  deceive  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  and  if  it  is  the  result  of  bad  memory, 
the  end  result  is  that  it  is  just  as  bad  as 
though  he  were  deliberately  trying  to 
deceive  us. 

I  am  going  to  read  another  letter  in 
connection  with  the  Senator’s  statement 
that  he  knew  of  only  one  minor  incident 
resulting  in  complaint.  I  read  a  letter, 
a  copy  of  which  was  sent  to  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations,  on  February  17,  1949. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  will  not  yield 
until  I  finish  reading  the  letter. 

Further  to  my  letter  of  today  concerning 
the  new  and  illegal  sanctions  which  are  being 
applied  to  Americans  in  the  empire  of  Mo¬ 
rocco  by  the  French  protectorate  govern¬ 
ment,  I  wish  to  bring  to  your  attention  my 
personal  difficulties  that  are  a  result  of  this 
situation,  and  which  are  very  typical  of  the 
difficulties  experienced  by  all  the  Americans 
in  business  in  Morocco  today. 

I  am  a  resident  of  the  city  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y„  a  veteran  of  5  years  in  the  United 
States  Air  Forces  during  the  war,  2  years  of 
which  were  spent  overseas,  and  after  my  dis¬ 
charge  I  came  here  to  Casablanca,  Morocco, 
to  build  my  own  business.  For  the  last 
2  years  I  have  worked  hard  to  create  some¬ 
thing  for  myself  that  I  could  call  my  own 


and  be  Justified  in  the  normal  pride  that 
I  feel  in  the  results  of  these  efforts. 

During  this  period  I  have  succeeded  in 
setting  up  an  excellent  bus  line  between 
the  cities  of  Casablanca  and  Agadir  which 
runs  approximately  the  full  length  of  Mo¬ 
rocco  in  the  French  zone  along  the  coast¬ 
line.  These  busses  are  CMC  coaches,  which 
are  exactly  the  same  models  used  by  the 
Greyhound  Lines  in  the  United  States.  Ob¬ 
viously,  with  material  and  equipment  of  this 
sort,  my  bus  line  is  the  very  finest  that  can 
be  seen  anywhere  in  Europe,  and  especially 
north  Africa.  It  is  not  possible  to  exaggerate 
the  service  that  these  busses  render  the  Mo¬ 
roccan  public,  and  certainly  so,  when  any 
kind  of  comparison  is  made  between  my  own 
line,  Les  Pullman  du  Sud,  and  the  ancient, 
creaking  firetraps  of  the  French  government- 
owned  vehicles  of  the  CTM  (Compagnie  des 
Transports  au  Maroc) ,  of  which  there  is  an 
absolute  government  monopoly  (as  every¬ 
thing  is  nationalized  and  government- 
owned)  ,  which  has  set  out  to  sweep  any 
other  existing  lines  off  the  Moroccan  high¬ 
ways.. 

Now  that  this  bus  line  is  running  smooth¬ 
ly  and  with  every  trip  in  itself  meaning  ex¬ 
cellent  publicity  for  American  technique  and 
know-how,  and  with  the  complete  approval 
and  appreciation  that  the  Moroccan  public 
has  granted  it,  this  new  French  coup  d’etat 
has  fallen  on  my  own  and  other  American 
businesses,  setting  off  confusion  and  chaos. 

My  busses  are  American  built;  therefore, 
this  means  that  I  must  maintain  spare-parts 
supplies  from  the  factories  in  the  United 
States.  Recently  I  ordered  certain  spare 
parts  that  I  needed  most  urgently,  request¬ 
ing  that  they  be  forwarded  to  me  by  air. 
This  was  done,  but  in  the  meantime,  upon 
arrival  at  the  airport  in  Casablanca,  the 
French  customs  officials  refused  to  deliver  me 
these  gounds  on  the  grounds  that  the  pro¬ 
tectorate  government  has  stopped  all  impor¬ 
tations,  especially  from  the  United  States, 
and  that  all  I  need  do  is  to  “send  them  back 
to  the  United  States.’’  Upon  this  flat  refusal 
and  definitely  unfriendly  and  belligerent 
attitude  of  the  protectorate  government,  I 
sent  the  following  cable  to  the  Senate  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee  in  Washington  re¬ 
questing  their  aid  and  investigation  in  this 
matter : 

“Spare  parts  for  bus  line  operated  by  un¬ 
dersigned  veteran  arrived  by  air  being  held 
illegally  by  French.  Please  have  State  De¬ 
partment  cable  instructions  and  please  an¬ 
swer  American  Legion’s  reply  paid  cable  of 
January  29. 

“Carl  Humphrey, 

“Usamo  Casablanca.” 

Obviously,  if  this  illegal  blockade  of  Amer¬ 
ican  goods  and  capital  continues,  my  large 
and  long-term  financial  investment  in  this 
country  and  my  bus  line  are  doomed  to 
crumble  into  dust,  just  as  the  rest  of  the 
American  interests  which  are  caught  in  the 
same  impossible  straits  as  my  own. 

I  cite  my  own  case;  however,  this  is  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  same  situation  for  every 
American  in  business  in  Morocco,  and  our 
Government  must  not  ignore  our  appeals  for 
their  help  in  this  time  when  the  French  are 
throwing  all  agreements  and  treaty  rights 
that  we  have  enjoyed  for  over  a  century  in 
this  country  right  out  of  the  window. 

The  letter  continues,  citing  other  in¬ 
stances. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  am  not  at  this 
time  asking  for  reconsideration  of  the 
vote  yesterday  on  the  amendment  re¬ 
lating  to  this  subject,  I  strongly  feel 
that  had  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  taken  the 
time  to  study  this  amendment,  had  he 
refreshed  his  memory  on  the  situation, 


had  he,  instead  of  telling  us  yesterday 
that  a  list  of  French  companies  which 
he  read  were  American  companies,  that 
they  had  not  objected,  and  therefore  we 
should  not  adopt  the  amendment,  gone 
into  the  subject  in  detail  and  found  that 
the  French  Vichy  officials  are  using 
American  dollars  to  put  Americans  out 
of  business  in  Morocco,  I  do  not  believe 
he  would  have  made  the  mistake  he 
made  yesterday.  Had  he  not  made  that 
mistake,  I  feel  that  the  amendment 
would  have  passed. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  it  is  extreme¬ 
ly  unfortunate  that  we  must  write  legis¬ 
lation  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  When 
we  attempt  to  do  so  without  being  able 
to  depend  on  the  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  we  get  bad  legislation.  I  know 
that  last  year  we  went  along  with  the 
idea  that  we  had  a  very  competent  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee.  I  know  from 
personal  experience  during  the  Eight¬ 
ieth  Congress  that  we  could  submit  any 
amendment  to  the  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  and  the  amendments  were  ac¬ 
cepted  or  rejected  solely  upon  their 
merits.  Much  as  I  dislike  to  bring  up 
this  question  today,  I  think  it  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 
Because  of  the  bad  memory  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Texas,  or  for  some  other  rea¬ 
son — and  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  I  am 
sure  that  he  did  not  try  deliberately  to 
deceive  us — we  have  an  end  result 
which  is  the  same  as  though  he  were 
trying  deliberately  to  deceive  us. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  care  to  reply  in  kind  to  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  for  Wisconsin.  He  ac¬ 
cuses  the  Senator  from  Texas  either  of 
ignorance  or  misrepresentation,  neither 
of  which  happens  to-be  the  fact  in  this 
case. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
went  out  of  its  way  to  give  attention  to 
the  complaints  about  which  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  is  talking.  I  talked  with 
Mr.  Rodes,  to  whom  reference  has  been 
made,  and  who  has  been  haunting  the 
galleries  and  the  committee  rooms  for 
a  long  time.  We  took  him  into  the  com¬ 
mittee  room  after  the  hearings  were 
concluded  and  introduced  him  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State.  He  told  them  about  this 
complaint.  They  took  him  to  the  State 
Department,  and  he  talked  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  in  the  State  Department. 

The  facts  which  I  stated  are  taken 
from  a  printed  House  committee  report. 
The  companies  which  I  mentioned  are 
American  companies.  Of  course  they 
have  some  French  employees,  just  as 
other  concerns  have  French  employees. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  care  to  pursue 
the  subject  further.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  had  his  day  in  court.  He 
had  the  opportunity  to  debate  this  ques¬ 
tion  endlessly,  and  the  Senate  rejected 
his  two  amendments  overwhelmingly. 

With  that  I  rest  the  case. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  No ;  I  will  not  yield. 
The  Senator  would  not  yield  to  me.  I 
decline  to  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  declines  to  yield. 
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The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Malone]. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Senator  from 
Texas  would  not  yield  to  me,  I  claim 
the  floor  in  my  own  right. 

I  suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Texas 
that  in  fairness  to  the  Senate,  if  he  is 
not  convinced  at  this  time  that  the  list 
of  companies  which  he  gave  us  yester¬ 
day,  allegedly  as  American  companies, 
are  operated  with  French  capital  by 
French  boards  of  directors  and  presi¬ 
dents,  he  should  at  least  check  into  the 
situation  and  come  back  and  tell  the 
Senate  what  the  situation  is. 

Yesterday  the  Senator  from  Texas  told 
the  Senate  that  he  knew  of  only  one 
complaint  from  French  Morocco.  Those 
of  us  who  have  been  checking  into  this 
question  know  that  there  is  a  whole  se¬ 
ries  of  complaints,  extending  over  a  year 
or  a  year  and  a  half.  As  of  today,  the 
French  in  French  Morocco  are  putting 
Americans  out  of  business  with  Ameri¬ 
can  dollars.  If  they  want  to  wreck 
American  businessmen  by  using  their 
own  money  to  do  it,  that  is  all  right;  but 
I  believe  that  when  they  are  using  Amer¬ 
ican  ECA  funds  to  wreck  American  busi¬ 
nessmen,  especially  World  War  II  vet¬ 
erans,  and  when  we  have  a  chain  of  doc¬ 
umented  cases,  it  is  unfair  to  the  Senate 
for  the  Senator  from  Texas  to  say  that 
he  knows  of  only  one  minor  case.  If  as 
of  this  time  he  does  not  know  of  the 
chain  of  circumstances,  in  view  of  the 
important  position  which  he  holds  in 
the  Senate,  I  urge  that  he  go  into  the 
subject  and  tell  the  Senate  exactly  what 
the  situation  is.  If  he  will  do  that,  then 
I  shall  move  for  reconsideration  of  the 
vote  on  my  amendment,  and  I  am  sure 
that  it  will  be  adopted  unanimously  once 
•the  Senate  knows  the  extent  to  which 
we  are  going  in  French  Morocco,  using 
roughly  $3,200,000  a  month  to  wreck 
American  business. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  will  undertake  to 
guide  his  conduct  by  what  he  thinks  is 
right.  The  Senator  from  Texas  has  no 
commission  from  the  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin. 

Mr.  President,  not  only  have  we  re¬ 
ferred  this  question  to  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  but  the  facts  which  we  have  cited 
are  based  upon  a  committee  report  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  upon 
information  which  we  obtained  from  the 
State  Department.  If  any  additional  in¬ 
formation  comes  to  my  attention,  I  have 
no  disposition  to  withhold  it  from  the 
committee. 

Mr.  President,  this  question  has  been 
disposed  of.  We  had  a  day’s  debate  on 
it.  Two  amendments  were  offered,  and 
the  Senate  overwhelmingly  rejected 
them  both. 

I  do  not  care  to  give  any  more  of  my 
time  or  attention  to  the  subject  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  state  that  I  have  been 
informed  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Jenner]  that  he,  in  turn, 
has  today  been  informed  by  some  London 
newspaperman  or  representative  of  a 
London  newspaper  that  the  Mr.  David 


Williams  mentioned  on  the  document 
from  which  the  junior  Senator  from 
Indiana  read  earlier  in  the  day  is  not  the 
Labor  Member  of  Parliament  to  whom  I 
referred.  The  Who’s  Who  applicable  to 
Great  Britain  indicated  a  David  Wil¬ 
liams,  with  an  initial  which  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  document.  The  question 
which  I  asked,  both  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  and  of  the  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota  [Mr.  Humphrey]  as  to  whether  the 
two  names  represented  the  same  person 
was  based  upon  the  similarity  of  names. 

I  wanted  that  information  to  go  into 
the  Record  as  soon  as  I  learned  it  from 
the  Senator  from  Indiana,  which  was 
only  a  few  minutes  ago. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Malone].  On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  already  had  a  quorum  call. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  What  was  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  Chair  on  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Nevada? 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President,  I  inquire 
if  any  business  has  been  transacted  since 
the  previous  quorum  call? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No  busi¬ 
ness  has  intervened  since  the  previous 
quorum  call. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Malone].  On  this  ques¬ 
tion  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or¬ 
dered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  EASTLAND  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  am  paired  with 
the  junior  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Johnston],  who  is  absent  on  pub¬ 
lic  business.  If  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  were  present,  he  would  vote 
“yea.”  If  I  were  permitted  to  vote,  I 
would  vote  “nay.”  I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  roll  call  was  concluded. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Lucas] 
is  necessarily  absent  and  is  paired  on 
this  vote  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Taylor],  who  is  detained  on 
official  business  at  one  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  departments.  If  present  and  vot¬ 
ing,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  would  vote 
“nay,”  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
would  vote  “yea.” 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  is  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gil¬ 
lette]  is  absent  on  public  business. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Graham]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Magnuson]  and  the  Senator  from  Mary¬ 
land  [Mr.  Typings]  are  detained  on  offi¬ 
cial  business  at  Government  depart¬ 
ments. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Wagner]  is  necessarily  absent. 


I  announce  further  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gil¬ 
lette],  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Graham],  the  Senator  from  Wash¬ 
ington  [Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings],  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Wagner] 
would  vote  “nay”  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Baldwin]  and  the  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Mr.  Martin]  are  absent  by 
leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Bridges]  is  unavoidably  detained. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Smith]  is  absent  because  of  illness.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  10, 
nays  72,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 10 


Brlcker 

Jenner 

Wherry 

Butler 

Kem 

Williams 

Capehart 

Langer 

Eeton 

Malone 

NAYS— 72 

Aiken 

Holland 

Murray 

Anderson 

Humphrey 

Myers 

Brewster 

Hunt 

Neely 

Cain 

Ives 

O’Conor 

Chapman 

Johnson,  Colo. 

O'Mahoney 

Chavez 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Pepper 

Connally 

Kefauver 

Reed 

Cordon 

Kerr 

Robertson 

Donnell 

Kilgore 

Russell 

Douglas 

Knowland 

Saltonstall 

Downey 

Lodge 

Schoeppel 

EUender 

Long 

Smith,  Maine 

Ferguson 

McCarran 

Sparkman 

Flanders 

McCarthy 

Stennls 

Frear 

McClellan 

Taft 

Fulbright 

McFarland 

Thomas,  Okla. 

George 

McGrath 

Thomas,  Utah 

Green 

McKeUar 

Thye 

Gurney 

McMahon 

Tobey 

Hayden 

Maybank 

Vandenberg 

Hendrickson 

Miller 

Watkins 

Hickenlooper 

Millikin 

Wiley 

Hill 

Morse 

Withers 

Hoey 

Mundt 

Young 

NOT  VOTING— 14 

Baldwin 

Graham 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Bridges 

Johnston,  8.  C. 

Taylor 

Byrd 

Lucas 

Tydings 

Eastland 

Magnuson 

Wagner 

GiUette 

Martin 

So  Mr.  Malone’s  amendment  was  re- 
j  Gctcd 

Mr.  KEM,  Mr.  BREWSTER,  and  Mr. 
DONNELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  junior 
Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  yield  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Missouri,  if  I  may  do  so  without  losing 
the  floor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
may  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  do  not  want  to  yield  the 
floor.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  without  prejudice  yield  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Missouri  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  short  statement. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  request?  The  Chair  hears 
none. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  merely  desire  to 
make  a  correction. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  yield  to  the  senior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I  de¬ 
sire,  with  reference  to  the  David  Wil¬ 
liams  to  whom  I  referred  a  few  moments 
ago  on  the  floor  as  a  member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  to  state  that  the  full  name  of  Mr. 
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Williams,  as  it  appears  in  the  British 
Who’s  Who  for  1948,  is  David  James 
Williams.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

NATIONALIZATION  OP  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up  my 
amendment  G  to  the  pending  measure, 
and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  4,  between 
lines  19  and  20,  it  is  proposed  to  insert 
the  following: 

(c)  Section  111  of  such  act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection  as  follows: 

“(d)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  un¬ 
der  this  act  to  any  participating  country,  the 
government  of  which  shall  undertake,  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  to 
acquire  and  operate,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the 
iron  and  steel  industry  of  such  country  or 
any  other  basic  industry  thereof.” 

Mr.  KEM,  Mr.  President,  the  purpose 
of  the  amendment  is  to  prevent  the 
money  of  American  taxpayers  being  used 
to  finance  and  implement  the  experi¬ 
ments  in  socialism  in  Europe.  I  ex¬ 
plained  the  amendment  in  some  detail 
last  week,  but  a  number  of  the  Senators 
who  are  now  present  were  not  on  the 
floor  at  that  time.  I  should  like  to  sum¬ 
marize  briefly  what  I  had  to  say  at  that 
time. 

INCONSISTENT  TO  SPEND  BILLIONS  TO  STOP  COM¬ 
MUNISM  AND  AT  THE  SAME  TIME  TO  SPEND 

BILLIONS  TO  SUBSIDIZE  SOCIALISM 

It  is  inconsistent  for  the  United  States 
to  be  spending  billions  of  dollars  in  order 
to  stop  the  spread  of  communism  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  at  the  same  time  to  spend  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  to  subsidize  socialism  in 
Europe.  Communism  and  socialism  are 
the  fruit  of  the  same  tree,  and  the  tree 
has  its  roots  in  the  theories  of  Karl  Marx. 
Their  ideologies  are  the  same  with  one 
distinction.  The  Communist  seeks  to 
reach  his  goal,  which  is  the  abolition  of 
private  property  and  the  nationalization 
of  the  means  of  production,  if  necessary, 
by  revolution  and  violence.  The  Social¬ 
ist,  or  national  Socialist,  as  he  is  some¬ 
times  called,  seeks  to  reach  the  same  goal, 
the  same  identical  objective,  by  so-called 
“democratic”  methods. 

The  other  day  I  quoted  Mr.  Churchill 
in  regard  to  the  objective  of  these  Social¬ 
ist  Parties  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
and  in  the  British  Isles.  Mr.  Churchill 
said  in  effect  that  the  Socialist  Parties 
in  Europe,  are  the  handmaids  and 
heralds  of  communism  and  prepare  the 
way  at  every  stage  and  at  every  step  for 
its  further  advance.  Communism  is  the 
form  of  Marxism  developed  in  Russia. 
The  Government  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  is 
controlled  by  members  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party.  Socialism,  or  national  so¬ 
cialism,  is  the  form  of  Marxism  developed 
in  England,  and  the  Government  of  Eng¬ 
land  is  controlled  by  members  of  the 
Socialist  Party  in  that  country.  They 
have  made  a  great  deal  of  headway  in 
England.  The  other  day  I  set  out  in  my 
remarks  a  list  of  10  of  the  principal  in¬ 
dustries  of  England  that  have  already 
been  nationalized,  that  are  already 
owned  and  operated  by  the  Socialist  gov¬ 
ernment.  I  also  at  that  time  set  out  in 
my  remarks  a  list  of  23  of  the  basic  in¬ 
dustries  of  France  that  are  now  owned 


and  operated  by  the  Government  of 
France.  The  majority  leader  referred 
the  other  day  to  France  as  the  weakest 
link  in  the  Marshall  plan  chain.. 

Mr.  President,  the  process  of  national¬ 
ization  or  socialization  has  been  accel¬ 
erated  by  the  use  of  Marshall  plan 
money.  The  latest  project  pending  in 
England  is  the  seizure  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  basic  iron  and  steel  industry. 
But  that  is  not  the  only  industry  the 
Socialist  Party  in  England  has  in  mind 
taking  over  and  operating.  The  other 
day  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  English 
Socialist  Party  was  a  visitor  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  Prof.  Harold  J.  Laski,  reputed 
to  be  the  head  of  the  Brain  Trust  of  the 
English  Socialist  Party.  Mr.  Laski  said 
the  Socialist  Party  had  in  mind  taking 
over  three  of  the  principal  industries, 
adding  very  significantly,  “Nothing  but 
force  will  make  me  tell  what  they  are.” 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  American  tax¬ 
payer  is  not  only  buying  into  a  pool  of 
socialism,  but,  to  a  large  extent,  he  is 
buying  into  a  blind  pool.  He  knows  not 
what  he  does. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Did  Mr.  Laski  indi¬ 
cate  why  he  was  so  secretive  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  these  particular  industries?  The 
statement  is  so  interesting  and  challeng¬ 
ing  that  I  would  like  to  have  some  ampli¬ 
fication  of  it. 

Mr.  KEM.  He  did  not  say.  But  he  is 
a  very  intelligent  man,  and  he  undoubt¬ 
edly  knew  the  present  measure  was  pend¬ 
ing  in  this  body  at  the  time  of  his  re¬ 
marks. 

Mr.  President,  all  these  industries 
which  have  been  nationalized  or  social¬ 
ized  in  England,  I  think,  without  excep¬ 
tion,  have  been  unsuccessful  from  a 
financial  standpoint  in  their  operations. 
The  British  Transport  Commission  an¬ 
nounced  that  for  the  first  fiscal  year 
there  would  be  a  loss  of  $112,000,000. 
That  is  the  dollar  shortage  which  I  sup¬ 
pose  will  be  made  up  by  Marshall  Plan 
money,  if  the  pending  amendment  is  re¬ 
jected. 

During  the  first  year  after  socializa¬ 
tion,  the  coal  industry  lost  $94,000,000. 
That  is  another  dollar  shortage. 

Civil  aviation — and  I  shall  have  more 
to  say  regarding  that  in  a  moment — lost 
$100,000,000  in  the  first  14  months  of 
operation. 

Electricity,  in  the  first  few  months 
after  it  had  been  socialized,  lost  $28,- 
000,000. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  particularly 
the  experience  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  in  coal  production.  During  1938, 
the  last  year  before  the  war,  the  British 
coal  industry,  which  was  not  then  social¬ 
ized,  produced  227,000,000  tons.  The  first 
year  after  socialization,  production 
dropped  down  to  208,500,000  tons.  So 
it  goes - 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr,  LANGER.  Will  the  Senator  give 
us  the  amount  of  production  last  year? 

Mr.  KEM.  The  actual  production,  as  I 
understand,  was  208,500,000  tons,  al¬ 
though  8,000  more  men  were  employed 


than  were  employed  in  1938  under  pri¬ 
vate  operation. 

There  is  an  interesting  comparison  be¬ 
tween  that  record  and  the  record  of  the 
steel  industry,  which  has  remained  under 
private  ownership.  During  the  period 
in  which  the  coal  industry  was  losing 
ground  the  steel  industry  was  gaining 
ground.  The  steel  industry  was  called 
on  by  the  British  Government,  under 
their  plan,  to  produce  14,500,000  tons. 
Under  private  ownership  they  actually 
produced  14,900,000  tons. 

What  we  are  being  asked  to  do,  Mr. 
President,  is  to  send  to  England,  to  be 
used  in  financing  these  experiments  in 
socialism,  money  of  the  American  tax¬ 
payer,  earned  under  a  system  of  free 
enterprise  and  personal  initiative. 

I  quoted  a  day  or  two  ago  an  American 
businessman  who  is  now  domiciled  in 
Europe.  He  had  this  to  say: 

We  are  showing  these  Europeans  that  we 

have  a  h -  of  a  lot  of  money  and  d - 

little  sense  to  go  with  it. 

PRIVATELY  OWNED  BUSINESS  WILL  COMPETE  WITH 
GOVERNMENT-OWNED  ENTERPRISE 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  invite  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Senate  to  what  are  some  of 
the  most  serious  aspects  of  this  subject, 
namely,  that  we  are  taking  the  money  of 
the  American  taxpayers  and  building  up 
government-owned  industry  in  Europe 
which  will  compete  with  American  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  markets  of  the  world  and 
also  in  many  of  our  own  markets  in  the 
United  States.  The  American  business¬ 
man  has  always  prided  himself  on  his 
ability  to  compete.  Our  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing  is  higher;  our  wages  are  higher. 
American  industry  had  some  tariff  pro¬ 
tection  in  the  past,  but,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  the  American  businessman  feels  that 
with  an  “even  break”  he  can  hold  his  own 
with  producers  anywhere.  But,  Mr. 
President,  there  is  no  “even  break”  when 
he  is  called  upon  to  compete  with  a 
government  cartel,  a  government  opera¬ 
tion  which  enjoys  freedom  from  taxes, 
a  government  operation  which  enjoys 
innumerable  special  advantages,  and, 
beyond  all,  has  been  financed  with  money 
gathered  by  the  tax  collector  in  part 
from  American  producers  themselves. 
The  plain  fact  is  that  the  moneys  of  the 
American  taxpayers  are  being  used  for 
that  exact  purpose.  It  will  have  three 
serious  effects  on  our  economy,  in  my 
judgment.  In  the  first  place,  it  will  put 
the  American  producer  at  a  distinct  dis¬ 
advantage,  as  I  have  said.  In  the  second 
place,  it  will  progressively  cut  off  the  flow 
of  raw  materials  from  foreign  countries 
and  their  colonies  into  American  enter¬ 
prise.  In  the  third  place,  as  we  have 
already  seen  this  process  taking  place, 
it  will  invite  American  companies  to 
establish  factories  in  those  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  where  they  can  enjoy  the  relatively 
cheap  labor  enjoyed  by  government- 
owned  enterprises. 

I  shall  not  take  the  time  of  the  Senate 
in  discussing  this  subject  in  great  detail. 
I  set  it  out  in  some  detail  in  my  remarks 
last  week.  But  I  want  to  invite  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Senators  who  are  present 
to  one  situation  in  connection  with  civil 
aviation. 

The  British  Overseas  Lines,  which  is 
rendering  service  between  the  British 
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Isles  and  America,  is  owned  by  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Government.  It  recently  announced 
that  it  was  purchasing  a  considerable 
number  of  Boeing  Stratospheres  at  a  cost 
of  $15,000,000.  Of  course,  it  is  perfectly 
obvious  that  the  $15,000,000  for  that 
government  enterprise  comes  from 
American  taxpayers.  There  is  no  other 
place  from  which  the  money  can  be  had, 
if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  figures  given 
us  here.  The  American  company,  which 
is  privately  owned,  and  which  is  engaged 
in  the  same  business,  flying  from  New 
York  to  London,  is  required  to  compete 
with  the  government-owned  industry. 
What  about  the  financing  of  our  Ameri¬ 
can  competing  company?  It  is  called 
American  Overseas.  Until  recently  it 
was  a  subsidiary  of  the  American  Air 
Lines,  Inc.  American  Air  Lines,  Inc., 
announced  recently  that  it  had  disposed 
of  its  overseas  subsidiary,  and  it  gave  this 
very  striking  reason,  which  appears  in 
the  annual  report  of  the  American  Air¬ 
lines  recently  published.  I  read  from 
the  report  the  other  day,  but  I  shall  read 
it  again: 

American  Airlines  has  no  additional  funds 
for  the  purpose  of  Investment  in  Overseas 
Airlines,  and  presently  has  no  source  from 
which  it  can  secure  such  additional  capital. 

In  other  words,  the  experience  of  the 
private  line  in  competition  with  these 
government-owned  lines  has  been  bad. 
They  have  shown  deficits  instead  of 
profits  which  does  not  induce  private 
investors  to  risk  their  money  in  compet¬ 
ing  with  these  government-owned  lines. 

To  the  same  effect  we  see  that  the  Bel¬ 
gian  line  has  announced  the  purchase  of 
some  great  Convairs,  the  very  latest 
ships,  which  as  I  understand  cost  $450,- 
000  apiece,  the  kind  of  ships  which  the 
lines  operating  in  my  State  as  a  rule 
cannot  afford.  The  Belgian  line  is  a 
beneficiary  under  the  Marshall  plan. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Does  the  Senator 
realize  that  the  British  Government  has 
thought  it  prudent  not  only  to  provide 
the  assistance,  as  the  Senator  said,  cov¬ 
ering  an  annual  deficit  of  around  $40,- 
000,000,  and  approximately  $15,000,000 
more  required  to  purchase  these  10 
stratocruisers  from  Boeing,  but  has  also 
allocated  $600,000,000  to  establish  the 
supremacy  of  British  commercial  avia¬ 
tion  around  the  world,  in  direct  compe¬ 
tition  with  our  own  air  lines,  which  are 
struggling  vainly  to  meet  that  competi¬ 
tion  with  the  limited  Government  aid 
which  we  have  found  it  possible  thus  far 
to  provide? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  did  not  know  that.  The 
situation  is  worse  from  the  standpoint  of 
an  American  than  I  had  anticipated. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  If  the  Senator  will 
read  the  British  white  paper  of  2  years 
ago,  he  will  find  the  plan  and  the  com¬ 
mitments  outlined  and  a  very  similar 
analogy  prevails  in  the  expansion  of  the 
British  merchant  marine  to  a  point  con¬ 
siderably  in  excess  of  its  prewar  scope. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  those 
figures  will  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Administrator  of  ECA.  Surely,  he 
does  not  know  of  them.  It  would  seem 
that  we  have  had  less  sense  than  I 
thought. 


THE  INTERFERING  IN  THE  INTERNAL  ECONOMY  OF 
ANOTHER  COUNTRY  ARGUMENT 

I  now  wish  to  address  myself  to  the 
argument  which  has  been  used  against 
my  amendment  by  several  of  the  pro¬ 
ponents  of  the  ECA  program  with  whom 
I  have  discussed  it.  They  have  said,  “Of 
course  we  believe  in  free  enterprise,  we 
believe  in  private  initiative  and  the 
American  way  of  life,  but  we  do  not  feel 
that  we  should  interfere  in  the  internal 
economy  of  another  country.” 

Mr.  President,  with  all  due  respect  to 
the  Senators  who  have  made  it,  I  think 
that  argument  is  wholly  unsound.  The 
whole  ECA  program  is  an  interference, 
on  a  gigantic  scale,  with  the  internal 
economy  of  16  countries  in  western  Eu¬ 
rope. 

(A)  THE  ECA  ACT  AUTHORIZES  THE  ADMINIS¬ 
TRATOR  TO  PLACE  CONDITIONS  ON  THE  GRANTS 

OF  AID 

The  bill  itself  provides  that  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  may  make  bilateral  contracts 
with  the  countries  with  which  he  deals, 
in  which  he  may  lay  down  certain  condi¬ 
tions  with  which  they  must  comply  in 
orde.  to  get  funds  under  the  ECA  plan. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  ask  this  ques¬ 
tion.  If  it  is  not  interfering  with  the 
internal  economy  of  a  country  for  the 
ECA  administrator  to  lay  down  a  condi¬ 
tion,  why  does  it  become  an  interference 
with  the  internal  economy  of  that  coun¬ 
try  for  the  Congress  itself  to  attach  a  con¬ 
dition  as  to  how  our  funds  are  to  be  used? 

A  few  days  ago  the  senior  Senator 
from  Ohio,  in  a  very  fine  address,  in 
effect  said  that  he  thought  we  could 
carry  through  and  find  out  what  was 
being  done  with  our  money.  He  said: 

I  do  not  want  to  cut  Great  Britain  off 
because  she  is  adopting  a  Socialist  form  of 
government. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  do 
that  either. 

I  agree  that  she  can  adopt  any  kind 
of  government  she  wishes,  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  American  money  should 
be  used  by  the  English  to  finance  their 
experiment  in  socialism. 

It  would  be  one  thing  if  this  were  a 
case,  as  the  lawyers  say,  of  first  impres¬ 
sion,  and  for  us  to  adopt,  from  this  point 
on,  a  program  of  noninterference  in  the 
internal  economy  of  other  countries. 
That  is  not  the  case.  But  from  the 
very  inception  of  the  program  we  have 
been  interfering  in  the  internal  economy 
of  other  countries. 

(B)  WE  HAVE  INTERFERED  IN  THE  ELECTIONS 

OF  ITALY 

Let  me  point  out  just  a  few  instances. 
One  of  the  great  accomplishments  of 
the  Marshall  plan  is  generally  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  the  carrying  of  the  Italian 
elections  last  April.  In  the  campaign 
leading  up  to  the  elections  the  American 
Ambassador  made  a  number  of  speeches 
in  which  he  urged  the  Italian  people 
to  stand  against  communism,  and  urged 
the  ECA  program  as  a  reason  why  they 
should  do  that. 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Tom  C.  Clark,  a  few  days 
before  the  election  addressed  the  Italian 
people  over  the  radio,  and  made  very 
strong  representations  to  them  that  they 
should  vote  as  he  thought  they  should 
vote. 
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Mr.  Zellerbach,  in  his  testimony  be¬ 
fore  the  committee,  laid  particular  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  fact  that  the  use  of  ECA 
funds  had  resulted  in  what  he  regarded 
as  a  favorable  vote  in  the  election. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  say 
for  a  minute  that  I  criticize  what  Mr. 
Zellerbach  did,  what  Mr.  Clark  did,  or 
what  Mr.  Dunn  did,  but  I  do  desire  to 
say  that  it  is  entirely  too  late  for  us 
to  hold  up  our  hands  in  pious  horror 
and  say,  “Of  course,  we  will  not  inter¬ 
fere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  any 
nation.” 

(C)  OUR  AID  IS  SUPPORTING  A  SOCIALIST  GOVERN¬ 
MENT  IN  ENGLAND 

Mr.  President,  there  is  just  one  more 
case  of  interference  which  I  wish  to 
point  out,  namely,  that  the  Marshall- 
plan  money  is  being  used  as  a  great 
slush  fund  to  influence  the  next  election 
in  the  British  Isles.  We  are  told  that 
the  Socialist  government  is  paying  in 
Great  Britain  today  benefit  payments  to 
the  old  people  and  the  needy  consider¬ 
ably  in  excess  of  what  our  Government 
feels  it  can  afford  to  pay  to  the  old  peo¬ 
ple  of  our  country.  Clothing  has  been 
derationed  by  the  use  of  Marshall-plan 
money.  Sugar  has  been  derationed  by 
the  use  of  Marshall-plan  money.  And 
so  it  goes. 

We  have  Mr.  Churchill’s  word  that 
the  Socialist  government  in  England  “is 
living  from  month  to  month  and  from 
hand  to  mouth”  on  the  United  States. 
As  I  have  said,  Mr.  President,  there  are 
two  ways  of  life  competing  in  the  world 
today.  There  is  the  American  way, 
based  on  free  enterprise  and  individual 
initiative.  There  is  the  Marxist  way, 
which  has  as  its  objective  the  abolition 
of  private  property  in  the  means  of  pro¬ 
duction. 

What  the  ECA  is  doing  now  is  taking 
money  of  American  taxpayers,  earned 
under  the  American  way,  and  using  it 
to  subsidize  the  socialist  way.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  to  do  so  is  against  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  United  States.  I  believe 
it  is  contrary  to  the  interests  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  to  take  their  hard-earned  money 
to  support  and  maintain  a  political 
ideology  totally  foreign  and  repugnant 
to  their  way  of  thinking. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
adopt  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Donnell  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Missouri  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  have  been  somewhat 
confused  by  what  the  Senator  has  just 
stated.  Did  I  understand  him  correctly 
to  say  that  Mr.  Churchill  said  that  the 
money  we  send  over  there  is  being  used 
for  the  farmer-labor  party  of  England 
in  the  election? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  believe  there  were  num¬ 
erous  quotations  in  my  remarks  a  few 
days  ago  to  that  effect.  Let  me  see  if 
I  can  locate  them. 

This  is  what  Mr.  Churchill  said  in  the 
debate  on  the  bill  to  nationalize  or  so¬ 
cialize  iron  and  steel: 

This  measure  cannot  wholly  be  judged  on 
Its  merits  or  demerits,  If  such  there  be,  ex¬ 
cept  In  relation  to  the  general  economic  life 
of  Britain  and  our  position  in  the  world,  and 
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also  in  relation  to  the  United  States  on 
whom  the  Socialist  Government  and  Social¬ 
ist  policy  are  living  from  month  to  month 
and  from  hand  to  mouth. 

Again  in  the  same  debate,  Mr.  Church¬ 
ill  said: 

When  a  measure  of  first-rate  importance 
is  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  it 
is  always  necessary  for  us  to  ask  the  ques¬ 
tion.  Is'  it  going  to  help  the  country  or  is 
it  a  partisan  maneuver?  Is  it  progress 
that  is  sought  or  is  it  faction?  This  is  cer¬ 
tainly  the  time  to  apply  that  test,  because 
on  the  morrow  of  our  greatest  victory  we 
are  living  on  subsidies  by  loan  or  gift  pro¬ 
vided  by  taxes  on  the  hard-working  and 
heavily  burdened  people  of  the  United 
States.  I  have  always  thought  that  we 
should  need  their  help  after  the  war,  but 
it  should  be  a  point  of  honor  with  us,  ir¬ 
respective  of  party  nostrums,  to  regain  our 
full  economic  independence  at  the  earliest 
moment,  and  to  do  nothing  that  would  put 
off  that  event  either  by  hampering  our  out¬ 
put  or  wantonly  dividing  our  people. 

Along  that  same  line  is  an  editorial 
from  the  London  Economist  of  Novem¬ 
ber  20,  1948,  and  I  read  as  follows: 

Even  those  who  have  been  most  reluctant 
to  believe  that  ministers  of  the  Crown  would 
so  far  forget  their  responsibility  as  to  mon¬ 
key  with  a  major  Industry  for  reasons  of 
mere  internal  party  maneuverings  are  now 
compelled  to  agree  with  Mr.  Churchill  when 
he  calls  the  bill  “a  feature  in  party  tactics 
intended  to  keep  the  Socialist  left  wing  as 
far  as  possible  in  order,  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  as  long  as  possible  in  office.” 

Again  at  Blenheim,  in  a  speech  on 
August  4,  1947,  Mr.  Churchill  had  this 
to  say: 

Therefore  I  supported  the  American  loan 
and  I  will  still  support,  and  justify,  further 
appeals  to  the  United  States  provided  that 
we  are  doing  our  best,  that  we  are  making 
the  most  of  our  resources,  that  we  are  de¬ 
termined  to  become  a  self-supporting  na¬ 
tion  and  system  at  the  earliest  moment,  and 
will  put  aside  every  impediment,  and  labor 
long  and  hard. 

It  is  when  we  are  not  trying  our  best,  not 
making  the  most  of  ourselves  and  our  re¬ 
sources,  not  pursuing  a  wise  or  practical 
policy,  not  coming  forward  as  a  united  na¬ 
tion,  not  trying  to  deal  with  the  problems 
on  their  merits,  that  there  is  humiliation 
in  asking  and  receiving  aid  from  a  mighty 
and  friendly  ally. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  KEM.  Yes;  I  gladly  yield. 

Mr.  LANGER.  What  puzzled  me  was 
that  I  understood  from  what  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  said  that  Mr.  Churchill 
claimed  this  money  was  being  used  for 
the  Labor  Party  of  England,  but  yet  he 
is  in  favor  of  the  United  States  turning 
over  this  money.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  think  Mr.  Churchill  is 
first  and  foremost  an  Englishman,  and 
if  I  may  interpret  what  he  has  said,  I 
think  he  thought  as  many  of  us  here 
did,  at  the  outset  that  England  needed 
money,  needed  help  from  America.  But 
he  stands  aghast  when  he  sees  that 
money  being  used  to  nationalize  and  so¬ 
cialize  the  industries  of  the  British  Isles. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Nevertheless  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Missouri  knows,  does  he  not, 
that  Mr.  Churchill  does  want  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan  continued,  and  wants  Eng¬ 


land  to  get  her  share  under  the  Marshall 
plan? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  was  asked  that  question 
in  the  debate  last  week  by  the  Senator 
from  Oregon.  I  do  not  know  that  Mr. 
Churchill  has  said  definitely  or  specifi¬ 
cally  that  he  opposes  gifts  or  grants  or 
so-called  loans  to  Great  Britain  provided 
they  are  put  to  proper  use.  As  I  under¬ 
stand,  what  Mr.  Churchill  criticizes  is 
the  perversion  of  these  grants  and  gifts, 
the  misuses  to  which  they  are  being  put. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Donnell  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Missouri  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LANGER.  From  one  of  the  quo¬ 
tations  the  Senator  read  I  gained  the 
impression  that  Mr.  Churchill  was  in 
favor  of  EC  A. 

Mr.  KEM.  As  I  said,  I  think  he  be¬ 
lieves  that,  in  general,  certain  aid  from 
America  is  justified.  I  may  say  in  pass¬ 
ing  that  many  of  us  who  oppose  the 
amount  provided  in  the  pending  bill  have 
the  same  thought.  I  may  say  that  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  so  believes.  But 
what  the  Senator  from  Missouri  does  not 
believe,  what  he  is  opposing  here  and 
shall  continue  to  oppose  so  long  as  he  is  a 
Member  of  this  body  is  the  use  of  the 
money  of  the  American  taxpayers  to  na¬ 
tionalize — to  socialize — the  basic  indus¬ 
tries  of  England  or  in  any  other  Euro¬ 
pean  country. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  McMAHON  rose. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Con¬ 
necticut  for  a  question  or  yield  the  floor, 
as  the  Senator  desires. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  I  would  prefer  to 
address  myself  to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  , 
Senator  from  Connecticut  is  recognized. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President,  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  [Mr.  Connally]  suggested  to  me 
a  few  moments  ago  that  it  might  not  be 
amiss  to  have  somehing  said  on  the 
amendment  by  a  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  In  accordance  with  that  sug¬ 
gestion  I  shall  very  briefly  address  the 
Senate  concerning  the  objectives  sought 
in  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Missouri. 

I  might  begin  by  saying  that  I  would 
not  favor  the  nationalization  of  the 
steel  industry  of  this  country.  If  I  were 
a  citizen  of  Great  Britain  I  doubt  very 
much  whether  I  would  favor  it  there. 
However,  that  is  not  the  question  in 
issue. 

When  2  years  ago  and  more  Gen. 
George  Marshall  delivered  his  speech  at 
Harvard  in  which  he  outlined  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  western  Europe  and  of  the 
world,  and  when  he  suggested  that  he 
believed  this  country  would  be  willing  to 
assist  Europe  if  European  countries 
would  combine  to  assist  themselves,  the 
Foreign  Minister  of  Great  Britain,  Mr. 
Ernest  Bevin,  lost  no  time  in  seizing 
on  the  suggestion,  and  an  invitation  went 
to  every  country  in  western  Europe,  in¬ 
cluding,  although  we  tend  to  forget  it, 
the  Soviet  Union,  for  a  meeting  to  be 
held  in  Paris,  as  I  remember,  about  3 


days  later.  In  this  country  we  waited 
with  a  good  deal  of  interest  to  see 
whether  the  Soviet  Union  was  willing 
at  least  to  start  in  a  cooperative  effort 
to  rebuild  the  war-torn  economy  of  those 
countries,  including  her  own.  We  did 
not  approach  the  question,  nor  did  the 
countries  of  Europe  approach  it  from 
an  ideological  standpoint.  Of  course, 
Senators  all  remember  that  after  the 
meeting  had  progressed  for  a  couple  of 
days,  and  after  Mr.  Molotov  had  show¬ 
ered  insults  and  hurled  his  imprecations 
upop  General  Marshall  and  upon  the 
United  States  of  America  for  daring  to 
suggest  that  we  would  be  willing  to  try 
to  rebuild  western  Europe,  he,  with  his 
train  of  followers  and  assistants,  de¬ 
parted  behind  the  iron  curtain. 

It  was  that  event  more  than  any  other, 
I  think,  which  made  us  realize  that  there 
existed  an  irreconcilable  difference  of 
viewpoint,  an  irreconcilable  intention  as 
to  the  future  of  the  world,  and  that  there 
was  definitely  to  be  pitched  a  contest  of 
free  men  against  slave  states,  a  contest 
which  all  of  us  pray  and  hope  shall  never 
result  in  a  conflict  of  arms. 

Immediately  the  Soviet  Union,  with  all 
the  art  of  which  it  is  capable — and  it  is 
extremely  proficient  along  this  line — 
began  to  propagandize  everywhere  to  the 
effect  that  the^United  States  of  America 
had  become  a  great  imperialistic  power; 
that  it  was  bent  upon  controlling  not  only 
nations,  but  colonies  and  men  every¬ 
where,  and  was  determined  to  be  the 
master  of  the  earth. 

Of  course,  Mr.  President,  those  of  us 
who  have  had  some  part  in  forming  our 
policy,  those  of  us  who  know,  or  believe 
we  know,  what  the  American  people  are 
thinking  realize  that  the  last  thing  in  the 
world  this  country  wants  or  that  its  peo¬ 
ple  want  is  to  rule  other  countries  of  the 
earth.  What  we  want  is  cooperation  in 
building  a  free  society  of  free  states  so 
that  men  and  women  can  work  out  their 
destiny  under  God. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  conceive  of  no  ac¬ 
tion  this  Congress  could  take  which  would 
be  more  designed  to  prove  the  case  sought 
to  be  made  by  Molotov  and  company 
than  the  adoption  of  this  amendment. 
The  purpose  of  the  ECA  has  been  to  bind 
together  free  countries  and  free  men.  It 
has  not  been  to  dictate  from  Washing¬ 
ton  the  nature  of  the  economy  under 
which  the  people  in  other  countries 
should  live.  I  think  we  would  defeat  the 
very  objective  which  we  are  seeking  to 
accomplish  if  we  tried  to  do  so.  I  hold 
no  particular  brief  for  the  Socialist 
Government  of  Great  Britain.  Strangely 
enough,  they  seem  to  be  making  hand¬ 
some  progress,  according  to  the  figures 
which  have  been  given  to  us  by  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Not  at  the  moment. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  in  a  few  minutes. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  before,  ap¬ 
parently  the  success  which  this  plan  has 
had  has  become  one  of  the  great  argu¬ 
ments  against  its  perpetuation.  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  have  short  memories  in¬ 
deed.  A  year  ago  many  of  us  stayed  up 
all  night  in  order  to  get  the  results  of  the 
Italian  election,  because  we  knew,  if  we 
knew  nothing  else,  that  if  Italy  went 
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Communist  in  that  election,  France  was 
bound  to  follow,  and  that  if  France  fol- 
low’ed,  the  whole  of  western  Europe  would 
crumble  into  communism  and  decay. 

The  Italian  election  was  won  by  the 
forces  opposed  to  communism  because, 
more  than  anything  else,  of  the  fact 
that  this  country  had  announced  that  we 
were  willing  and  able  to  go  to  their  as¬ 
sistance.  It  is  easy  to  forget  now  that 
terrible  winter  of  1946,  when  it  seemed 
that  the  hand  of  palsy  was  laid  upon  all 
Europe,  and  when  Senators  in  this 
Chamber  were  debating  very  seriously 
what  we  would  do  when  all  Europe  col¬ 
lapsed  into  communism.  We  seem  to 
have  been  successful  in  pushing  that  day 
back.  We  have  made  great  progress.  We 
have  done  it,  it  seems  to  me,  by  realizing 
sensibly  that  we  cannot  dictate  to  the 
countries  of  Europe  exactly  what  kind  of 
governments  they  shall  operate. 

We  can  insist  on  one  thing.  We  can 
insist — and  I  suspect  will  ever  insist — 
that  any  government  which  receives  aid 
from  us  shall  maintain  the  basic  civil 
liberties  and  rights  which  freemen  get 
not  from  the  state,  but  from  God.  They 
are  natural  rights — the  right  of  freedom 
of  religion,  the  right  of  freedom  of 
speech,  the  right  of  freedom  of  press, 
the  right  in  criminal  cases  to  be  charged 
openly,  and  then  given  a  fair  trial.  Does 
anyone  allege  that  those  rights  have  been 
impaired  or  impinged  upon  in  even  the 
slightest  degree  by  the  present  govern¬ 
ment  of  Great  Britain? 

Let  us  remember  that  we  did  not  ap¬ 
proach  this  venture  in  a  spirit  of  pure 
idealism.  It  is  not  pure  charity.  We 
approached  it  on  the  basis  of  intelligent 
self-interest.  We  approached  it  on  the 
basis  that  we  have  a  great  stake  in  the 
success  of  the  economy  of  the  countries 
which  we  are  helping.  I  doubt  if  we 
would  have  any  constitutional  right  to 
take  money  from  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  and,  purely  as  a  matter  of 
largesse,  distribute  it  over  the  face  of 
the  earth.  It  is  because  it  has  the  most 
direct  relationship  to  the  peace  of  the 
world,  in  which  we  have  everything  at 
stake,  that  we  have  decided  to  go  for¬ 
ward  under  the  present  plan  and  the 
present  policy  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  amend  the 
tariffs  in  Great  Britain.  We  cannot  sug¬ 
gest  to  the  French  that  their  budget  shall 
be  1,000,000  francs  more  or  1,000,000 
francs  less,  or  that  they  shall  discharge 
so  many  civil  servants  or  hire  so  many 
others. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McMAHON.  In  a  moment.  If  we 
were  to  do  so,  we  would  prove  the  alle¬ 
gation  which  is  made  against  us,  and  we 
would  defeat  the  very  objectives  for 
which  we  are  striving. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President;  is  the  Sen¬ 
ator  familiar  with  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Bruce - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  McMAHON.  I  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Ohio  for  a  question. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Does  the  Senator  realize 
that  that  is  exactly  what  we  have  done? 


Mr.  Bruce  made  a  speech  and  served 
notice  on  the  French  Government  that 
unless  they  balanced  their  budget  we 
could  not  proceed  with  ECA.  Does  the 
Senator  realize  that  that  is  exactly  the 
course  we  have  taken  in  France?  We 
have  told  the  French  that  if  necessary 
they  should  discharge  some  of  their 
1,300,000  government  employees. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  McMAHON.  I  do  not  yield  at  the 
moment. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
that  we  have  a  right  to  advise;  and  I 
certainly  would  not  be  opposed  to  giving 
advice.  We  have  that  right;  but  to  im¬ 
pose  conditions  is  quite  a  different  thing. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McMAHON.  I  will  not  yield  at 
the  moment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  for  a  ques¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  McMAHON.  I  have  advised  the 
Presiding  Officer  two  or  three  times  that 
for  the  moment  I  do  not  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  did  not  hear  the  advice  from  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut.  The  question 
is  answered.  The  Senator  from  Con¬ 
necticut  declines  to  yield  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  I  should  like  to 
quote  from  Mr.  Harriman,  our  roving 
Ambassador,  who  said: 

If  you  refer  to  conditions,  I  think  you  are 
treading  in  a  very  dangerous  field.  These 
are  mature  and  sovereign  nations  with  wide¬ 
ly  different  types  of  organization,  economic 
organizations,  and  systems,  and  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  we  could  accomplish  what  ought  to  be 
accomplished  if  there  are  any  conditions  to 
our  aid  in  this  field.  Suggestions,  advice; 
yes.  Discussions  and  arguments,  yes;  but 
not  conditions.  There  must  be  a  will  on  the 
part  of  the  nations  and  the  people  of  the 
nations,  and  progress  must  be  based  on  con¬ 
viction  that  each  step  that  they  take  is  wise 
and  sound. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri. 

Mr.  KEM.  The  Senator  from  Con¬ 
necticut  comes  from  one  of  the  greatest 
industrial  States  in  the  Union.  The  in¬ 
dustries  of  Connecticut  have  long  sup¬ 
plied  many  of  the  wants  of  the  western 
area  of  the  country,  from  which  I  come. 
I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  if,  as  a  representative  of 
that  State,  he  looks  with  satisfaction  and 
equanimity  upon  a  condition  under  which 
the  manufacturers,  producers,  and 
working  people  of  Connecticut  will  be  in 
direct  competition  with  foreign  govern¬ 
ment-owned  and  government-operated 
industry  financed  with  Marshall  plan 
money? 

Mr.  McMAHON.  I  will  say  in  answer 
to  the  Senator  from  Missouri  that  he 
rightfully  terms  the  State  from  which  I 
come  one  of  the  great  industrial  States 
of  the  country.  Small  in  area,  it  has 
been  known,  particularly  during  the  war 
years,  as  a  great  and  efficient  producer. 
It  has  been  my  observation  that  we  in 
Connecticut  can  compete  with  the  rest 
of  the  world  because  of  the  efficiency  of 


our  machinery  and  the  intelligence  and 
skill  of  our  working  men. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Not  at  the  moment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  declines  to  yield  for  the  mo¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Our  State  has 
grown  great  meeting  the  competition  of 
the  world  and  overcoming  it.  I  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  that  I  have 
greater  fears  for  the  people  of  my  State 
on  grounds  other  than  the  one  which  he 
suggests.  I  saw  what  happened  in  1930, 
when  we  enacted  the  highest  tariffs  the 
world  has  ever  known.  A  thousand 
economists  addressed  a  communication 
to  the  then  President  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover,  and  warned 
him  that  the  imposition  of  such  tariffs 
would  plunge  the  economy  not  only  of 
this  country,  but  of  the  countries  of  the 
world,  into  despair.  That  is  exactly 
what  happened. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  also  aware - 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Missouri? 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President,  I  re¬ 
fuse  to  yield  for  the  moment.  I  shall  tell 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  when  I  am 
ready  to  yield. 

Let  me  say  that  I  am  also  aware  of  the 
fact  that  a  greater  danger  could  come 
to  my  people  and  to  all  the  other  people 
of  the  United  States,  namely,  the  orien¬ 
tation  of  western  Europe,  with  its  270,- 
000,000  people  and  its  machine-tool 
plants,  into  the  orbit  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  was  because  we  knew  that  Hitler’s  Ger¬ 
many  combined  with  Tojo’s  Japan  would 
monopolize  practically  two-thirds  of  the 
skilled  manpower  and  over  60  percent 
of  the  machinery  of  the  earth,  that  the 
fight  we  have  since  finished  was  won,  and 
it  was  essential  that  it  be  won  if  we  were 
to  continue  to  exist  as  a  free  people.  But 
let  such  a  condition  come  about  again, 
this  time  under  the  domination  of  an 
even  more  ruthless  tyranny,  equip  that 
tyranny  with  a  stock  pile  of  atomic 
weapons,  equip  it  with  jet  airplanes,  and 
equip  it — nay,  it  is  already  so  equipped — 
with  its  ruthless  will,  and  then  I  say,  Mr. 
President,  I  shall  be  concerned  for  the 
state  of  the  people  of  Connecticut,  yea, 
for  the  welfare  of  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  the  people  of  all  the 
world. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  this  time? 

Mr.  McMAHON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEM.  The  Senator  from  Con¬ 
necticut  spoke  with  feeling  and  as¬ 
surance  about  the  ability  of  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  Connecticut  to  compete  with 
the  world.  I  could  not  help  but  recall 
that  a  few  days  ago  I  read  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  that  the  New  Haven  Clock 
Co.,  a  long-established  industry  in  the 
Senator’s  State,  had  shut  down,  put¬ 
ting  600  persons  out  of  work;  and  that 
the  reason  assigned  by  the  president  of 
that  industry  was  the  difficulty  or  in¬ 
ability  to  meet  foreign  competition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
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Senators  can  yield  only  for  questions. 

Mr.  KEM.  My  question  is  this:  Is  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  familiar  with 
that  incident? 

Mr.  McMAHON.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  that  I  am  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  incident,  and  I  have 
made  a  complete  study  of  it.  I  do  not 
intend  to  discuss  that  company’s  affairs, 
in  relation  to  this  amendment,  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  at  this  time.  We  are 
to  have  debate  on  the  reciprocal-trade- 
agreements  extension  bill,  and  I  shall  re¬ 
serve  until  that  time  my  comment  on 
the  example  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
has  given.  Since  I  propose  to  speak  when 
that  issue  comes  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  I  shall  then  welcome  a  further 
investigation  of  the  attitude  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Connecticut  on  that  question  or 
on  any  other  question  pertaining  to  re¬ 
ciprocal-trade  agreements. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  this  point  for  a  further 
question? 

Mr.  McMAHON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEM.  The  Senator  from  Con¬ 
necticut  spoke  with  feeling  about  the 
necessity  of  the  United  States  prevent¬ 
ing  the  overrunning  of  western  Europe 
by  the  forces  of  communism.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  whether  in  his 
opinion  there  is  any  greater  danger  fac¬ 
ing  the  people  of  the  world  today  than 
the  danger  which  would  come  from 
undermining  the  economy  of  the  United 
States,  the  last  and  greatest  and  finest 
bulwark  of  democracy? 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Of  course,  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  the  answer  to  the  Senator’s  ques¬ 
tion  is  perfectly  apparent.  The  econ¬ 
omy  and  the  strength  of  the  United 
States  must  be  maintained  as  the  key¬ 
stone  and  cornerstone  of  the  union  of 
free  peoples  which  we  are  trying  to  erect 
to  combat  the  ideological  tide,  the  ideo¬ 
logical  state,  which  is  moving  all  over  the. 
world  against  free  men  and  free 
institutions. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri  that 
just  as  it  is  desperately  necessary  that  we 
do  what  the  Senator  wants — and  with 
which  I  agree — it  is  likewise  essential 
that  we  maintain  as  our  allies  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  western  Europe  and  its  270,000,- 
000  people. 

If  the  Senator  from  Missouri  believes 
that  Communist  Russia  is  no  threat  to 
us;  if  he  believes  that  if  we  had  not 
■undertaken  to  assist  western  Europe, 
Russia  could  have  gone  in  there  with  im¬ 
punity  and  it  would  have  made  no  dif¬ 
ference  to  us ;  if  he  is  not  at  all  concerned 
about  her  armament  situation;  if  he  is 
not  concerned  with  the  fact  that  Russia 
has  enslaved  10  countries  in  the  past  2 
years — if  he  is  not  concerned  about  any 
of  those  things — then  I  say  he  has  no 
right  to  vote  for  the  authorization  or 
expenditure  of  a  single  dollar  under  the 
Marshall  plan  or  under  any  other  plan 
which  would  take  a  dollar  from  the 
United  States  for  expenditure  in  England 
or  France.  Regardless  of  what  I  might 
think  about  the  Senator’s  judgment  in 
such  case,  nevertheless  he  has  a  right  to 
his  judgment;  and  if  he  believes  that,  it 
is  his  duty,  I  presume,  to  vote  against 
such  authorizations  or  expenditures. 


Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  again? 

Mr.  McMAHON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  am  sure  the  able  and 
fair-minded  Senator  from  Connecticut 
does  not  mean  that  those  of  us  who  favor 
the  pending  amendment  are  alined  with 
the  forces  of  communism. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  able  Senator  if 
he  feels  that  it  would  be  fair  for  me  to 
make  this  argument  against  certain 
measures  which  the  Senator  from  Con¬ 
necticut  is  advocating  with  reference  to 
the  secrets  of  the  atomic  bomb:  As  I 
understand  the  situation,  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  feels  that  those  secrets 
should  be  made,  in  part  at  least,  the 
property  of  the  world.  That  idea  cer¬ 
tainly  is  in  accord  with  the  ideas  held 
in  the  Kremlin.  Because  of  that  fact, 
does  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  feel 
that  it  would  be  fair  for  me  to  indicate 
that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  is  in 
any  way  sympathetic  with  the  forces  of 
communism,  or  that  in  taking  the  posi¬ 
tion  which  he  does  take  he  is  alining 
himself  with  those  forces? 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President,  in 
swer  to  the  Senator’s  observation,  let  me 
say  that  I  suppose  it  is  somewhat  difficult 
for  any  of  us  to  have  our  position  under¬ 
stood,  no  matter  how  plainly  we  may 
state  it.  Although  I  do  not  like  to  take 
a  great  deal  of  time  now,  yet  this  might 
be  a  good  opportunity  for  me  to  restate 
my  position  as  plainly  as  I  can :  No  one 
has  been  more  zealous  or  more  insistent 
than  I  have  been  that  the  vital  secrets  of 
our  atomic  program  not  be  disclosed  to 
any  nonauthorized  person.  About  3 
months  ago  I  made  a  speech,  which,  in 
part,  r  repeated  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  on  one  occasion  when  the  matter  was 
brought  up  here.  The  speech  I  mention 
was  made  at  Detroit,  and  in  it  I  pointed 
out  that  it  was  time  for  this  Nation  to 
consider  seriously  whether  we  could 
safely  divulge  the  size  of  the  stock  pile  of 
atomic  bombs — not,  mind  you,  how  to 
make  them;  I  wish  the  Senator  to  under¬ 
stand  that  point  clearly — but  the  num¬ 
ber  that  we  had  on  hand.  The  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  realizing  that  that 
was  a  most  important  question,  very 
carefully  listed  the  arguments  which 
could  be  made  for  that  position,  and  also 
the  arguments  or  reasons  which  could  be 
urged  against  it.  I  suggested  that  it  was 
high  time  we  made  a  study,  but  I  said 
that  at  that  juncture  I  was  unabale  to 
come  to  a  conclusion.  That  was  my  posi¬ 
tion  then,  and  it  is  my  position  now. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  a 
further  question;  I  ask  him  if  he  joins  me 
in  the  thought  that  an  argument  ad 
hominem  in  either  case  would  be  wholly 
unfair  and  out  of  place. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  I  may  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  that  I  was  en¬ 
tirely  unaware  of  any  attempt  to  make 
an  ad  hominem  argument  here.  I  was 
trying  to  point  out  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  the  main  objective  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  in  which  we  are  engaged. 

The  main  objective  of  this  program  is 
to  maintain  the  freedom  and  security  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  The  main 
objective  of  the  program  is  to  see  to  it 


that  the  tide  of  communism  does  not 
sweep  over  270,000,000  people,  with  their 
resources  to  be  drained  off,  and  to  be 
joined  with  a  ruthless  state  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  conquest.  I  have  pointed  out 
to  the  Senator,  not  in  any  effort  to  make 
an  ad  hominem  argument,  that  if  we 
were  in  the  bill  to  insist  upon  conditions 
with  respect  to  the  type  of  government 
the  recipient  countries  should  have,  we 
would  be  at  the  same  time  entering  a 
plea  of  guilty  to  the  claim  that  has  been 
made  all  over  the  earth  by  the  Kremlin 
that  we  are  seeking  to  imperialize  the 
earth  and  to  dominate  the  lives  of  men, 
women,  and  children  everywhere.  That 
is  all  I  have  been  trying  to  point  out  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen¬ 
ator  yield  for  a  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  for  a  question? 

Mr.  McMAHON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEM.  Was  not  the  statement, 
in  effect,  that  the  ideas  behind  the 
amendment  would  be  received  with  great 
satisfaction  by  Mr.  Molotov  and  his 
associates? 

Mr.  McMAHON.  I  am  afraid  they 
would  be.  I  know  they  would  be.  I  can 
see  Pravda,  if  the  Senator  will  permit 
me,  and  I  can  hear  the  Red  radio,  say¬ 
ing,  “See,  we  told  you  so.  We  told  you 
in  Paris  that  if  you  went  into  this  thing 
you  were  going  to  lose  your  liberty.  We 
told  you  that  edicts  would  come  forth 
from  the  United  States  which  would  dic¬ 
tate  how  you  should  conduct  your  Gov¬ 
ernment.  We  told  you  so,  and  now  it 
has  been  proved,  because  they  have  said 
to  the  British  Government,  ‘the  action 
which  you  propose  to  take  with  regard 
to  your  internal  affairs,  as  to  how  you 
will  operate  your  steel  industry,  shall  not 
take  place’.” 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  McMAHON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  whether  he  does  not  believe  that 
the  release  in  whole  or  in  part  of  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  the  atomic  bomb 
would  be  received  with  satisfaction  by 
Mr.  Molotov  and  his  associates  in  the 
Kremlin? 

Mr.  McMAHON.  The  Senator  from 
Connecticut  cannot  quite  see  the  per¬ 
tinency  of  the  question.  I  may  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Missouri,  I  have  tried 
to  tell  him  what  my  position  is  in  that 
regard.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  Mr. 
Molotov  would  receive  information,  as 
to  the  size  of  the  stock  pile,  with  any 
satisfaction  whatever.  The  Senator 
from  Connecticut  is  not  aware  that  that 
would  be  good  news  for  Mr.  Molotov. 
I  should  certainly  think  it  would  not  be 
good  news.  Some  secrets  as  to  how  we 
do  the  thing  and  put  it  together,  I  pre¬ 
sume  would  be  received  by  them  with 
satisfaction.  So  long  as  I  have  anything 
to  do  with  it,  I  am  going  to  make  it  as 
difficult  as  possible  for  them  to  obtain 
that  information. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  whether  any  news  would  not  be 
good  news  to  Mr.  Molotov? 
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Mr.  McMAHON.  No.  I  may  say  to 
the  Senator  it  would  not  be  good  news  to 
him  that  the  pending  bill  had  been 
passed,  or  that  the  North  Atlantic  Pact 
had  been  ratified,  or  that  we  had  provided 
for  its  implementation  from  a  military 
standpoint,  if  that  shall  be  necessary. 
That  would  not  be  good  news  to  Russia 
and  her  satellites.  The  determination 
we  have  shown  in  our  leadership  of  the 
nations  to  keep  ourselves  free  and  to 
maintain  civil  rights  and  civil  liberties, 
to  maintain  the  ordinary  decencies 
among  men,  to  recognize  mankind  as  the 
creatures  of  God,  not  as  creatures  of  the 
state,  to  recognize  men  as  being  endowed 
with  certain  natural  rights  and  our  will¬ 
ingness  to  act  to  defend  those  rights — 
that  is  the  kind  of  news  Russia  does  not 
like. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen¬ 
ator  yield  for  a  further  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri? 

Mr.  McMAHON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEM.  Did  the  Senator  under¬ 
stand  my  question  about  news  to  relate 
to  the  passage  of  the  pending  bill,  or  to 
the  divulging  of  information  in  regard  to 
the  atomic  bomb? 

Mr.  McMAHON.  I  have  stated  to  the 
Senator  what  my  position  is  in  that  re¬ 
spect,  and  I  am  trying  to  point  out  that 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  is  not  in 
favor  of  giving  Molotov  a  scintilla  of  in¬ 
formation  that  will  enable  him  to  make 
this  fearsome  weapon.  I  may  say  to  the 
Senator  I  probably  am  in  agreement 
with  him  on  that;  I  take  it  I  am,  but 
I  do  not  wish  to  become  involved  in  a 
discussion  of  the  atomic  question,  fordt 
brings  up  many  other  things  which,  while 
they  could  be  profitably  discussed,  and 
which  should  be  discussed  in  the  Senate 
in  the  near  future,  are  not  appropriate 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  think  perhaps  the  Sen¬ 
ator  is  correct  about  that. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  The  Senator  and  I 
do  not  agree — although  I  am  not  sure  of 
it — but,  in  my  opinion,  the  United  States, 
when  it  made  the  offer  to  Russia  and 
the  world  ta  furnish  information  on 
atomic  energy  in  exchange  for  effective 
security  from  its  misuse,  wrote  the  most 
gloriou„  page  that  has  ever  been  written 
in  the  diplomatic  record  of  any  country 
at  any  time.  I  may  say  further  to  the 
Senator  that,  in  my  opinion,  had  that 
offer,  magnanimous  as  it  was,  been  ac¬ 
cepted — and  I  have  regarded  it  person¬ 
ally  as  the  acid  test  of  Russia’s  inten¬ 
tions — I  dare  say  the  Senator  and  I  would 
not  be  here  today  debating  an  ECA  au¬ 
thorization.  Nor  would  we  have  to  de¬ 
bate  the  North  Atlantic  Pact,  because 
if  that  offer  had  been  accepted,  peace 
would  have  been  well  on  its  way  to  every 
corner  of  the  earth. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri? 

Mr.  McMAHON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  should  like  to  say  by  way 
of  a  preliminary  that  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  on  many 
things,  and  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 


either  of  his  ability  or  of  his  patriot¬ 
ism. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  KEM.  But  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator,  is  it  not  generally  under¬ 
stood  that  the  approach  of  Mr.  Molotov 
and  the  Kremlin  is .  to  wait  until  the 
American  economy  is  weakened  by  un¬ 
sound  measures  taken  in  this  country, 
and  then  to  move  in  for  the  kill? 

Mr.  McMAHON.  I  may  say  to  the 
Senator  that  I  am  as  much  concerned  as 
any  sensible  American  must  be,  about 
$50,000,000,000  budgets.  I  know  the 
drain  such  expenditures  impose  upon  any 
free-enterprise  economy.  I  should  be 
very  happy  indeed  if  we  could  now  take 
about  $25,000,000,000  or  $30,000,000,000 
and  wipe  it  off  the  books.  There  is  no 
one  who  would  like  to  do  it  more  than  I. 
I  share  the  fervor  of  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  with  respect  to  reduction  of 
Government  expenditures,  but  I  have  to 
make  my  estimate  of  the  danger  which 
faces  this  country,  and  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  methods  and  of  the  means  we  are 
taking  to  meet  it. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri? 

Mr.  McMAHON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  should  like  to  inquire 
whether  the  Senator  anticipates  being 
able  to  activate  his  fervor  at  any  time 
during  the  present  session. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  I  may  say  to  the 
Senator  that  I  have  some  doubt.  I  must 
be  entirely  honest  with  the  Senator.  I 
look  at  the  expenditures  for  the  veterans, 
and  I  see  no  chance  of  cutting  them.  I 
see  the  expenditures  for  arms,  and  I  see 
no  chance  of  reducing  them.  I  look  at 
ECA,  and  I  do  not  see  much  opportunity 
of  reducing  the  expenditures  for  that 
undertaking.  I  look  at  the  interest  on 
the  national  debt,  and  I  see  no  chance  of 
reducing  that  by  so  much  as  a  penny. 
Adding  up  all  those  expenditures,  they 
amount  to  about  two-thirds,  I  think,  of 
the  national  budget,  and  there  is  left 
$10,000,000,000  or  $11,000,000,000  with  re¬ 
spect  to  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut,  economies 
may  possibly  be  made.  Of  course,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  may  say  there  is 
an  opportunity  to  make  reductions  by 
wiping  out  ECA;  but  I  cannot  go  along 
with  the  Senator  on  that,  because  I  am 
afraid,  if  we  were  to  take  that  method  of 
reducing  expenditures,  it  would  be  the 
most  costly  economy  ever  known  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  If  we  were  to 
reduce  or  wipe  out  this  expenditure,  it 
might  well  be  that  we  would  spend  ten, 
twenty,  or  a  hundred-fold  more  in  an 
effort  to  stave  off  the  very  thing  which 
we  would  invite  by  producing  a  state  of 
weakness,  where  there  now  exists  a  state 
of  increasing  strength  and  recovery. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska? 

Mr.  McMAHON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Does  the  Senator  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  authorization  of  this  money 


is  sacrosanct,  and  would  he,  for  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  give  us  his  opinion  as  to  whether 
it  is  the  responsibility  and  the  duty  of 
the  members  of  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee — because  I  understood  the  Sen¬ 
ator  to  say  that  he  did  not  feel  that  the 
appropriation  for  ECA  would  be  very 
much  reduced — to  go  over  the  appropri¬ 
ation  and  recommend  to  the  Senate  a 
figure  which  is  justified  by  the  projects 
which  are  listed? 

Mr.  McMAHON.  It  is,  as  I  see  it,  an 
obligation  upon  the  part  of  the  Appropri¬ 
ations  Committee,  another  agency  of  the 
Senate,  to  scrutinize  the  program  and  the 
estimates  with  the  greatest  of  care.  It 
strikes  me  that  if  the  estimates  can  be 
shown  to  have  been  made  up  on  Novem¬ 
ber  30  to  one  scale  of  prices,  and  there 
has  since  been  a  5  or  6  percent  decline  in 
prices,  certainly  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee  has  a  right  to  take  that  fact  into 
account. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  am  on  that  sub¬ 
ject,  I  may  say  that,  so  far  as  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Connecticut  is  concerned,  he 
does  not  view  the  assurances  given  by  the 
committee  as  binding  him  to  simply  any 
kind  of  a  reduction  the  committee  shall 
choose  to  bring  forward.  I  am  not  pre¬ 
judging  the  committee  in  any  way,  man¬ 
ner,  or  form,  but  I  say  that  if,  in  my 
judgment,  the  appropriation  is  cut  to 
such  a  point  that  it  might  jeopardize 
the  success  of  the  program,  I  shall  be 
found  on  my  feet  seeking  to  increase  the 
appropriation  and  to  upset  the  Appropri¬ 
ations  Committee  in  that  respect. 

I  shall  do  it  from  the  deepest  convic¬ 
tion,  instinct,  and  impulse  to  which  any 
man  could  be  subject,  because  the  world 
is  marching  to  a  climax  which  can  be 
avoided,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  only  by  the  marshall¬ 
ing  of  force,  so  that  the  desperate  men 
who  would  hurl  humanity  into  the  abyss 
will  retreat  and  give  way.  Let  them  get 
the  idea  that  we  are  not  serious  in  our 
efforts  and  that  we  are  willing  to  permit 
Europe  to  retreat  into  confusion  and 
chaos — once  give  them  the  idea  that  they 
are  free  to  marshal  the  peoples  of  those 
countries  into  their  camp,  and  the  United 
States  will  be  fighting  the  most  desperate 
battle  for  its  existence  mankind  has  ever 
conceived,  a  battle  which,  if  we  win,  I  say 
once  again,  we  shall  lose.  A  third  world 
war  about  which  we  have  been  talking — 
some  of  us  too  lightly — we  had  better 
talk  about  preventing,  and  we  had  bet¬ 
ter  be  thinking  solely  in  those  terms,  be¬ 
cause,  in  my  opinion,  we  could  not  fight 
such  a  war  and,  at  the  same  time,  pre¬ 
serve  the  kind  of  government  we  have 
maintained  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  McMAHON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Let  me  ask  the  Sen¬ 
ator  this  question:  If  the  receipts  which 
are  anticipated,  from  all  sources,  for 
the  fiscal  year  do  not  exceed  $42,000,- 
000,000  and  the  appropriations  which  we 
are  about  to  make  for  ECA,  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  Atlantic  Pact,  for  de¬ 
fense,  for  the  integrated  programs,  and 
domestic  appropriations  for  our  own 
economy,  exceed  $50,000,000,000,  would 
the  Senator  feel  we  were  justified  in 
making  a  straight  cut  right  through  all 
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appropriations  in  order  to  avoid  in¬ 
creasing  taxes  or  engaging  in  deficit 
spending? 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Frankly,  I  do  not 
want  to  answer  that  question  at  this 
time.  I  do  not  wish  now  to  tie  my  hands 
for  the  rest  of  the  session,  because  the 
question  which  the  Senator  asks  implies 
a  commitment  over  a  period  of  time  to 
which  I  do  not  think  I  want  to  bind  my¬ 
self.  So,  with  all  due  deference  to  the 
Senator’s  question  and  its  propriety,  I 
still  say  that  I  refuse  to  be  bound  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McMAHON.  I  yield  for  question. 

Mr.  KEM.  The  Senator  has  spoken 
very  feelingly  and  forcefully  regarding 
the  use  of  ECA  money  for  national  de¬ 
fense.  I  should  like  to  ask  him  if  he 
believes  the  ECA  is  an  adequate  substi¬ 
tute,  in  whole  or  in  part,  for  national 
defense? 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Oh,  no;  certainly 
not.  I  regard  it  as  being  supplementary 
to  our  national-defense  budget.  I  agree 
with  what  Dr.  Nourse  said,  as  quoted  in 
the  newspapers  today,  that  it  is  all  one 
picture — ECA,  defense,  implementation. 
It  is  all  for  the  defense  and  security  of 
our  own  people. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  McMAHON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEM.  Do  I  correctly  understand 
the  Senator’s  position  when  I  understand 
it  to  be  that  ECA  is  supplementary  to 
national  defense,  that  national  defense 
should  be  our  first  consideration,  and 
then,  after  we  have  adequately  armed 
ourselves,  if  we  have  funds  for  ECA,  we 
should  devote  so  much  as  we  can  to  that 
purpose? 

Mr.  McMAHON.  No;  I  do  not  think 
I  would  come  to  that  conclusion,  be¬ 
cause  I  regard  our  policy  as  an  inte¬ 
grated  whole.  I  will  say  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  that  I  am  not  so  sure  that  perhaps 
some  economies  cannot  be  made  in  the 
national  defense  budget.  The  Senator 
from  Connecticut  has  certain  ideas  about 
that  which  he  will  express  when  the  ap¬ 
propriation  bills  reach  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  However,  it  seems  to  me  we 
make  a  mistake  in  regarding  the  size 
of  our  national  defense  budget,  the  ECA, 
and  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  is  being 
anything  except  a  part  of  the  national 
defense  of  the  United  States.  If  it  is 
not  that,  we  have  no  right  to  undertake 
these  things. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  McMAHON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEM.  Did  I  correctly  understand 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  to  refer 
to  ECA  as  being  supplementary  to  the 
national  defense? 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Call  it  complemen¬ 
tary,  if  the  Senator  will.  It  is  all  a  part 
of  the  whole.  That  is  what  I  am  trying 
to  tell  the  Senator. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen¬ 
ator  yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  McMAHON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEM.  The  Senator  seems  to  have 
great  faith  in  our  financing  the  British 
Isles  and  the  continent  of  Europe  as 
being  a  part  of  our  defense  against  com¬ 


munism.  I  will  ask  the  Senator  if  he 
agrees  with  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  when 
he  says  that  the  Socialist  Party  of  Eu¬ 
rope  are  handmaidens  and  heralds  of 
communism. 

Mi'.  McMAHON.  I  will  say  that  we 
have  been  through  an  election  campaign 
recently,  and  I  heard  far  worse  things 
than  that  said  about  the  party  of  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  be  a  member.  Such 
things  are  still  being  said.  That  does 
not  prove  that  they  are  true.  I  have 
the  greatest  respect  for  Mr.  Churchill. 
I  think  he  is  one  of  the  great  statesmen 
of  our  time  or  of  any  other  time,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  I  know  that  Mr. 
Churchill  is  human  and  that  he  was  con¬ 
fronting  a  constituency  in  an  election. 

Mr.  KEM.  Will  the  Senator  from  Con¬ 
necticut  permit  me  to  suggest  to  him 
that  he  has  been  led  into  error,  that  the 
statements  made  by  Mr.  Churchill  were 
made  by  him  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  bill  to  nationalize  the  iron  and 
steel  industry  of  Great  Britain,  and  were 
not  in  any  sense  a  part  of  a  campaign 
speech? 

Mr.  McMAHON.  In  one  sense  every 
speech  members  of  the  legislature  make 
is  a  campaign  speech  in  a  democratic 
country,  because  it  is  upon  the  basis  of 
what  we  say  and  do  here  that  we  must 
defend  ourselves  before  the  electorate. 
As  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  un¬ 
derstands,  the  iron  and  steel  question  in 
Great  Britain  is  going  to  be  determined 
in  the  1950  election.  The  people  of 
Great  Britain  will  have  the  opportunity, 
in  the  same  way  we  have  the  opportu¬ 
nity,  to  pass  upon  national  policies,  to 
go  to  the  polls  and  cast  secret  ballots  to 
determine  what  they  as  a  people  shall 
do.  The  right  of  a  free  ballot  is  one  of 
the  best  evidences  of  the  exercise  and 
workings  of  democracy  of  which  I  know. 
That  is  the  way  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  are  going  to  determine  this  ques¬ 
tion  in  the  election  of  1950. 

Mi*.  KEM.  Will  the  Senator  permit 
me  the  observation  that  the  decision  as 
to  whether  Great  Britain  shall  national¬ 
ize  the  iron  and  steel  industry  of  Great 
Britain  should  not  be  made  by  the  Brit¬ 
ish  people  at  the  election  in  1950,  but 
should  be  made  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  at  the  present  session? 

Mr.  McMAHON.  The  Senator  from 
Connecticut  has  already  expressed  his 
ideas  about  that,  and  there  is  no  use  reit¬ 
erating  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  anxious  to  take  my 
seat,  but  I  should  like  to  say  just  one 
word  before  I  conclude.  When  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Great  Britain  nationalized  its 
banks  and  nationalized  its  railways,  It 
paid  its  own  people  with  British  notes 
and  British  pounds,  not  dollars.  I  can 
anticipate  the  Senator  rising  and  saying, 
“Yes,  but  it  is  the  Marshall  plan  aid/that 
sustains  the  whole  economy,  and  gives 
their  money  some  worth.”  That,  I 
grant,  is  true,  and  no  sensible  man  can 
deny  it.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  also 
admit  that  the  pound  notes  which  are 
handed  over  to  the  owners  of  the  secu¬ 
rities  of  the  British  industries  are  not 
acceptable  for  dollars,  but  are  really 
tradable  only  in  the  sterling  area. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  Senator  if  the  losses  in  the 
nationalized  industries  in  Great  Britain 


are  not  a  part  of  the  deficit  in  the  Brit¬ 
ish  budget  which  we  are  called  upon  to 
make  up  imder  the  Marshall  plan? 

Mr.  McMAHON.  No,  I  do  not  think 
so.  I  do  not  believe  they  are. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  if  he  would  be  kind  enough  to 
elucidate  that  point  a  little  further,  and 
explain  to  the  Senate,  and  for  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  in  what  way  the  losses  incurred  by 
the  nationalized  industries  of  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  are  not  a  part  of  the  deficit  in  the 
British  budget  which  we  are  called  upon 
to  make  up  under  the  Marshall  plan. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  The  Senator  from 
Connecticut  is  now  at  the  end  of  his  ar¬ 
gument  on  the  amendment  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Missouri.  I  do  not  feel  that 
I  should  prolong  the  discussion.  I  have 
given  the  Senator  my  opinion,  and  I 
shall  now  take  my  seat. 

Mi'.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
I  should  prefer  to  make  such  suggestions 
as  I  shall  present  in  a  colloquy  with  the 
Senator  from  Missouri,  but  under  the 
existing  stringency  of  the  rules  under 
which  the  Senate  is  operating,  I  presume 
I  should  occupy  the  floor  in  my  own 
right,  and  attempt  to  speak  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Missouri  in  that  capacity.  I 
shall  invite  his  questions  to  me,  and  in 
advance,  without  going  through  too 
much  detail,  I  assure  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  that  I  shall  yield,  while  I  have 
the  floor,  at  any  time  he  may  wish  to  ask 
me  a  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  will  indulge  the  Chair  a  moment, 
the  Chair  observed  the  phrase  in  the 
Senator’s  remarks  “the  existing  strin¬ 
gency  of  the  rules.”  The  present  occu¬ 
pant  of  the  Chair  does  not  consider  that 
there  is  a  present  stringency  of  the 
rules.  The  present  occupant  of  the 
Chair  regards  the  rules  as  stated,  clear 
and  definite,  and  so  long  as  he  remains 
the  occupant  of  the  Chair,  the  rules  will 
be  enforced  without  fear  or  favor. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
I  find  myself  in  some  disagreement  with 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Missouri.  Without  taking  the  time 
of  the  Senate  to  any  great  extent,  I  shall 
say  that  I  am  not  satisfied  to  support 
the  Senator’s  amendment  as  it  now  reads 
because  of  its  reference  to  a  specific  in¬ 
dustry,  such  as  the  iron  and  steel  indus¬ 
try,  and  because  of  certain  other  verbiage 
which  is  used  in  the  amendment.  I  have 
been  giving  it  considerable  thought,  be¬ 
cause  I  am  definitely  sympathetic  with 
the  point  the  Senator  from  Missouri  is 
trying  to  make. 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  to  certain  basic  assumptions  I  make. 
In  the  first  place,  we  have  heard  of  the 
“do  not  touch”  philosophy  so  far  as  the 
operation  of  the  internal  affairs  of  other 
governments  under  ECA  are  concerned. 
I  have  supported  the  theory  that  we 
probably  should  not  attempt  to  dictate 
the  internal  social  and  political  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  governments  we  are  trying 
to  aid,  and  the  peoples  we  are  trying  to 
aid,  but  I  submit  that  we  are  in  every 
act  of  the  ECA  dictating  the  terms  under 
which  ECA  will  be  used  within  those 
countries. 

I  submit  that  it  has  been  made  abun¬ 
dantly  clear  repeatedly  by  officials  of  the 
State  Department,  and  on  the  floor  of  the 
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Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
■  tives,  that  if  a  country  is  a  Communist- 
controlled  country  we  will  extend  no  ECA 
aid  to  it  at  all.  That  is  a  determination 
as  to  the  use  of  ECA  aid  based  upon  a 
social  and  political  philosophy  enter¬ 
tained  in  the  particular  country. 

*  Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  for  a  question?  The 
Chair  is  not  attempting  to  be  unduly 
stringent,  but  acting  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  As  I  stated,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  at  any  time  for  any  question 
he  may  care  to  propound. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  whether  at  the  outset  of  the 
Marshall  plan  program  it  was  not  in¬ 
dicated,  at  the  OEEC  meeting,  that 
Spain  did  not  have  a  government  which 
met  with  the  approval  of  the  conferees 
there,  and  that  as  a  result  throughout 
the  Marshall  plan  we  have  declined  any 
aid  to  Spain? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  am  happy  the  Senator  asked  the 
question,  because  I  was  going  over  to  the 
other  side  of  the  political  and  social  fence 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  Fas¬ 
cist  Spain  we  have  adopted  the  policy  of 
not  extending  Marshall  plan  aid,  because 
we  do  not  like  or  approve,  apparently, 
the  type  of  government  operating  there. 
So  in  the  Marshall  plan  we  have  under¬ 
taken  to  circumscribe  the  use  of  the 
funds,  both  for  Communist  countries  on 
the  one  hand  and  for  Fascist  countries 
on  the  other,  a  direct  program  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  philosophy  of  government 
which  we  will  elect  to  support  with  ECA 
money. 

Mr.  President,  we  hear  much  said  re¬ 
peatedly  to  the  effect  that  we  must  not 
touch  nationalism  of  industries  or  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind  because  we  would  be 
violating  the  freedom  of  selfdetermina¬ 
tion  in  the  participating  countries.  I 
think  that  argument  falls  when  we  con¬ 
sider  the  Communist  philosophy  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  Fascist  philosophy  on 
the  other,  both  of  which  we  have  said  we 
would  not  aid  with  ECA  money. 

Mr.  President,  I  may  disagree,  indeed 
I  do  disagree  with  the  socialist  philoso¬ 
phy  of  nationalization,  but  by  the  same 
token,  I  agree  that  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  have  an  inherent  right  of  self- 
determination,  and  if  they  want  social¬ 
ism  and  nationalization,  and  if  it  is  ac¬ 
complished  on  a  voluntary  and  free  basis, 
that  is  their  business.  I  shall  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  change  or  alter  their  form  of 
government  or  their  attitude  toward 
their  social  or  political  forms  so  far  as 
that  is  concerned;  but  I  believe  I  have 
some  right  to  say  in  advance  how  a  por¬ 
tion  of  my  tax  dollar  shall  be  spent  in 
connection  with  the  social  and  political 
activities  of  other  countries.  Without 
attempting  to  change  their  forms  I  ought 
to  have  some  right  to  place  a  limitation 
upon  how  the  American  taxpayers’  dollar 
is  to  be  spent  abroad. 

We  are  against  .communism,  we  are 
against  fascism,  ahd  certainly  I  hope 
that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
people  in  the  United  States  are  against 
socialism  and  against  nationalization. 


But  eliminating  the  blood  purge  and  a 
few  things  like  that,  I  hope  we  see  in  it 
the  same  evils  to  a  free  and  competitive 
society  that  we  see  in  communism  or  in 
fascism. 

If  we  go  further  into  the  operations  of 
ECA,  it  becomes  apparent  that  every 
dollar  spent  by  ECA  in  countries  abroad 
is  a  dollar  spent  with  a  limitation  placed 
upon  it  by  the  Administrator.  He  even 
examines  every  private-business  venture 
which  ECA  dollars  are  supposed  to  sup¬ 
port,  and  he  says  “No,  this  is  not  good  for 
your  economy,”  or  “This  is  good  for  your 
economy.”  “I  will  advance  and  author¬ 
ize  ECA  dollars  in  this  project,”  or  “I 
will  withhold  them  in  that  project.” 
Those  are  private-enterprise  projects. 
So  in  effect  we  control  every  dollar  of 
money  that  is  spent  under  the  ECA  pro¬ 
gram.  If  we  did  not  so  control  our 
money,  if  we  did  not  so  use  our  money  in 
the  ECA  countries,  there  would  be  no 
restrictions  in  the  bill,  and  we  might  as 
well  make  a  flat  appropriation  in  dollars 
to  each  country,  and  say,  “Use  the  money 
as  you  please.” 

While  I  do  not  like  the  Senator’s 
amendment  as  such  because  I  think 
there  are  certain  restrictions  in  it  which 
I  feel  I  could  not  support,  I  should  like 
to  suggest  to  the  Senator  an  amendment 
to  or  a  substitute  for  his  amendment 
to  see  what  he  thinks  about  it.  In  place 
of  the  language  he  has  in  his  amendment 
I  should  like  to  suggest  language  some¬ 
thing  like  this,  to  be  inserted  at  the  prop¬ 
er  place : 

The  Administrator  shall  not  authorize  as¬ 
sistance  under  this  act  within  any  partici¬ 
pating  country  when  such  assistance  will 
provide  dollars  or  dollar  credits  which  may  he 
used  by  such  participating  country  directly 
or  indirectly  to  acquire  and  operate,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  any  basic  industry  as  a  national¬ 
ized  industry. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  attention  to  the 
language  of  that  proposal  and  its  effect. 
My  amendment  does  not  attempt  to  dic¬ 
tate  how  countries  shall  conduct  their 
internal  affairs  so  far  as  nationalization 
is  concerned.  It  does  not  say  to  any 
country,  “You  shall  not  nationalize  your 
industry.”  But  it  does  say  that  no 
American  dollars  or  dollar  credits  shall 
be  used  to  aid  in  the  nationalization  of 
their  industries  or  to  support  such 
nationalization.  They  can  proceed  to 
nationalize  if  they  want  to.  We  place 
no  prohibition  on  them.  But  if  they  do 
hereafter,  they  have  to  do  it  completely 
under  their  own  power  and  without  the 
aid  of  American  dollars  or  dollar  credits 
either  in  the  acquisition  of  or  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  such  nationalized  basic  industries. 

In  my  judgment,  Mr.  President,  that 
preserves  the  principle  of  not  dictating 
to  a  country  whether  it  shall  or  shall  not 
nationalize.  It  does  not  dictate  what  the 
people  shall  do  under  their  own  power 
within  their  country  if  they  have  the 
means  and  will  to  do  it.  It  only  pro¬ 
vides — and  I  will  read  it  again : 

The  Administrator  shall  not  authorize  as¬ 
sistance  under  this  act  within  any  partici¬ 
pating  country  when  such  assistance  will 
provide  dollars  or  dollar  credits  which  may 
be  used  by  such  participating  country 
directly  or  indirectly  to  acquire  and  operate, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  any  basic  industry  as  a 
nationalized  industry. 


Mr.  President,  if  we  do  not  believe  that 
nationalization  of  industries  is  good  for 
a  free  economy  and  for  the  type  of  gov¬ 
ernment  and  economy  in  the  world  in 
which  we  want  to  live;  if  we  believe  in 
leaving  the  other  fellow  still  free,  how¬ 
ever,  to  do  as  he  pleases  within  his  own 
country  with  his  own  political  and  social 
forms,  then  I  cannot  see  any  objection 
to  this  prohibition.  It  only  says  that 
American  dollars  or  dollar  credits  shall 
not  be  used  hereafter  by  any  country  to 
nationalize  or  operate  its  nationalized 
basic  industries. 

I  believe  we  have  a  perfect  right  to 
make  reservations  on  the  use  of  Ameri¬ 
can  dollars.  I  believe  we  not  only  have 
the  right  to  do  it,  but  we  are  doing  it 
every  day  and  in  every  transaction  under 
the  ECA.  We  evaluate  projects.  We 
say  we  will  give  money  or  withhold 
money  based  upon  our  judgment  on  the 
projects  over  there.  We  do  not  give 
money  to  Communist  countries  because 
we  do  not  like  the  Communist  philosophy. 
We  do  not  give  money  to  Fascist  coun¬ 
tries  because  we  do  not  like  the  Fascist 
philosophy.  If  we  do  not  believe  in  na¬ 
tionalization,  I  think  we  have  a  basic 
responsibility  to  put  some  kind  of  a 
string,  not  upon  whether  the  British 
people  or  other  people  can  nationalize 
their  industries,  not  upon  that,  but  we 
have  a  right  to  put  some  kind  of  a  string 
on  how  American  dollars  and  American 
credits  shall  be  used  in  going  forward 
with  socialistic  experiments  of  national¬ 
ization  among  peoples  we  are  trying  to 
help. 

I  am  happy  to  help  them  even  if  they 
are  socialists.  That  makes  not  too  much 
difference.  I  believe  they  have  a  peaceful 
method  of  attempting  to  accomplish 
their  reforms.  There  is  a  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  National  Socialists  of  Europe 
and  the  Communists.  The  objectives 
socially  and  economically  are  the  same. 
The  methods  of  attaining  them  and  the 
methods  of  enforcing  them  are  different, 
as  the  Senator  from  Missouri  has  pointed 
out.  The  National  Socialists  believe  in 
an  orderly  procedure  in  attaining  their 
nationalization  and  control.  The  Com¬ 
munists  believe  in  the  blood  purge  and 
revolution  as  the  basic  method  of  ac¬ 
complishing  their  end.  But  respecting 
our  American  dollars,  which  have  been 
obtained  through  the  sacrifices  of  the 
American  taxpayers,  I  believe  we  must 
think  and  act  clearly  and  wisely  in  pre¬ 
venting  their  use  and  the  use  of  credits 
for  nationalization  purposes,  in  which 
I  believe  the  overwhelming  number  of 
Americans  disbelieve. 

I  simply  wish  to  say  again  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  that  I  have  made 
my  suggestion  to  him,  I  hope  in  a  spirit 
of  cooperation  and  purpose  which  I  be¬ 
lieve  we  have  in  common.  I  do  not  mean 
to  be  offensive,  and  I  hope  he  will  forgive 
my  criticism  of  his  original  amendment. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
very  briefly - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri  is  recognized  in 
his  own  right. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri  addressed  the 
Chair  first. 
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Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  I  will  yield 
the  floor  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri  cannot  yield  the 
floor  to  another  Senator. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  floor  in  my  own  right. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  now  addresses 
the  Chair  and  asks  for  the  floor  in  his 
own  right.  The  Chair  recognizes  the 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President,  do  I  cor¬ 
rectly  understand  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  is  recognized? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri  has  resigned  the 
floor,  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan  has 
been  recognized. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  the  junior  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Kem]  will  accept  the  substitute 
which  has  been  suggested.  I  have  not 
had  much  to  say  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  in  relation  to  the  ECA,  but  I  wish  to 
say  a  few  words  on  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment,  and  particularly  on  the  substitute 
suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
HickenlooperI. 

I  was  greatly  impresed  by  the  argu¬ 
ment  of  the  able  Senator  from  Iowa  when 
he  stated  that  we  have  something  to  say 
as  to  the  use  to  which  our  dollars  shall 
be  put.  He  indicated — and  it  is  clear — 
that  we  said  we  would  not  extend  aid  to 
Spain  because  in  the  opinion  of  the 
American  people  Spain  is  a  Fascist  dic¬ 
tatorship.  We  had  something  to  say 
when  it  came  to  giving  ECA  aid  to  Rus¬ 
sia,  which  is  a  proletariat  dictatorship. 
We  have  something  to  say,  in  the  amend¬ 
ment  which  was  offered  by  the  able  Sena¬ 
tor  from  California  [Mr.  Knowland]  in 
connection  with  aid  to  China.  We  have 
restricted  the  President.  We  have  said 
that  he  shall  not  extend  aid  in  areas  in 
China  which  are  dominated  by  the  Com¬ 
munists.  So  we  do  have  the  right  to 
say  what  American  dollars  shall  be  used 
for.  Every  dollar  that  is  spent  will  be 
raised  by  taxation,  and  the  sweat  and 
tears  of  the  American  people  will  pay  for 
these  appropriations.  Quite  properly, 
America  should  say  what  the  money  shall 
be  used  for. 

We  talk  about  socialism  and  about 
communism;  but  I  believe  that  anyone 
who  understands  the  fundamentals  of 
communism,  of  socialism,  and  of  Marx¬ 
ism  will  say  that  they  are  so  similar  the 
difference  is  only  a  matter  of  degree. 
We  think  of  Britain  as  being  an  out¬ 
standing  nation  in  the  preservation  of 
freedom.  We  think  of  Britain  in  con¬ 
nection  with  our  judicial  system.  We 
who  are  trained  in  the  law  go  back  to 
the  days  when  we  studied  the  judicial 
system  of  Britain.  We  know  that  in  this 
country  we  have  adopted  many  of  the 
British  legal  principles.  The  great  com¬ 
mon  law  of  America  is  the  common  law 
of  the  British  Empire. 

We  cannot  imagine  that  America  could 
ever  go  socialistic  or  communistic.  We 
cannot  understand  how  the  great  British 
Empire,  with  its  traditions,  could  ever  go 
socialistic  or  communistic;  but  I  say  that 
it  can  happen  there,  and  it  can  happen 
here.  That  is  the  question  with  which 
we  are  concerned  today. 

Anyone  who  read  the  article,  Stalin  on 
Revolution,  published  in  the  Foreign  Af¬ 


fairs  Quarterly  for  January  of  this  year 
has  a  better  understanding  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  If  one  will  read  the  Manifesto 
of  1848  by  Marx  and  Engels  he  will  un¬ 
derstand  how  close  socialism  is  to  com¬ 
munism.  Communism  is  able  to  move 
with  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide.  It 
retreats  here  and  advances  there. 

Let  me  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  something  which  I  received  in 
the  mail  only  yesterday.  This  pam¬ 
phlet  is  being  distributed  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan.  A  few  years  ago 
the  then  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Biddle,  made  a  finding  that 
the  Communist  Party  in  America  stood 
for  the  overthrow  of  Government  by 
force  and  violence.  Does  our  present 
Government  feel  that  is  the  principle 
of  the  Communist  Party?  It  must,  be¬ 
cause  it  has  indicted  and  is  now  trying 
in  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States 
in  New  York  City  the  heads  of  the 
American  Communist  Party  for  conspir¬ 
ing  to  overthrow  the  American  Govern¬ 
ment  by  force  and  violence.  Will  the 
Communists  retreat  and  try  to  advance 
upon  some  other  front? 

Mr.  Foster,  in  his  book  published  in 
1931  or  1932,  stated  that  the  Red  Army 
would  help  to  establish  communism  in 
America. 

Let  us  find  out  what  is  said  in  the 
pamphlet  which  is  being  distributed  to 
students  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 
I  am  sure  that  it  is  being  distributed 
at  other  universities.  At  the  end  of  the 
pamphlet  we  find  the  following: 

Write  to  the  National  Youth  Commission 
or  Council  of  Student  Clubs,  Communist 
Party,  35  East  Twelfth  Street  New  York 
City. 

Then  there  is  this  line : 

I  would  like  more  information  on  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party — 

Name _ _ _ _ 

Address _ _ 

City - 

State _ 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
present  occupant  of  the  Chair  will  en¬ 
force  the  rule  requiring  the  Chair  to  be 
addressed. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Hampshire? 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  entered  the  Cham¬ 
ber  after  the  Senator  had  started  his  ad¬ 
dress.  Who  issued  this  pamphlet? 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  The  National 
Youth  Commission  or  Council  of  Stu¬ 
dent  Clubs,  Communist  Party,  35  East 
Twelfth  Street,  New  York  City. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  read  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  pamphlet,  and  then  I  shall 
place  all  of  it  in  the  Record.  It  is  very 
cleverly  written.  On  page  5  we  find  the 
following: 

Now  we  will  tell  you  what  the  Communist 
Party  stands  for. 

On  another  page  there  is  the  following 
language: 

The  Communist  Party  does  not  now  and 
never  has  advocated  the  overthrow  of  the 
Government  by  force  and  violence.  Its  con- 
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stitution  specifically  calls  for  the  expulsion 
of  any  member  who  conspires  to  overthrow 
any  or  all  institutions  of  American  democ¬ 
racy. 

That  is  the  retreat,  because  they  know 
that  there  is  a  law  in  the  United  States, 
the  Smith  Act,  which  makes  it  a  crim» 
inal  offense  to  conspire  to  overthrow  the 
United  States  Government  by  force  or 
violence. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri? 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  if  the  Youth 
Commission  or  Council  of  Student 
Clubs  of  the  Communist  Party,  the  plat¬ 
form  of  which  the  Senator  is  reading, 
has  not  brought  its  platform  exactly  in 
line  with  the  platform  of  the  Socialist 
Parties  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
other  countries  of  western  Europe. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  I  am  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  it  is  very  similar. 

On  page  5  it  is  said: 

Now  we  will  tell  you  what  the  Communist 
Party  stands  for. 

I  now  read  what  it  is  said  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  in  America  stands  for: 

Peace,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  full  equality  for 
the  Negro  people,  the  right  to  work,  the 
right  to  strike,  the  right  to  social  security, 
the  right  to  advocate  socialism  to  end  the 
wars  and  depressions  which  capitalism 
breeds. 

There  is  the  secret  of  the  whole  thing; 
we  find  it  in  the  last  line  of  this  publi¬ 
cation,  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri.  All  of  us  will  agree  to  the  first 
principles  mentioned  in  the  pamphlet,  as 
I  have  just  read  them;  they  are  humani¬ 
tarian  principles. 

But  then  it  is  said  in  this  pamphlet: 
the  right  to  advocate  socialism  to  end  the 
wars  and  depressions  which  capitalism 
breeds. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  President,  I  shall  ask 
to  have  all  of  this  pamphlet  printed  in 
the  Record,  but  I  wish  to  refer  now  to 
what  it  states,  Mr.  Foster  says: 

“In  fighting  against  all  these  monstrous 
evils,  in  working  for  a  Socialist  America,  I 
am  performing  the  profoundest  patriotic 
duty.” 

Then  on  page  6  they  say  to  the  students 
of  the  University  of  Michigan  and,  I  am 
sure  to  other  university  students — and 
now  I  read  further  from  this  pamphlet: 

And  *  *  *  we’ll  tell  you  what  the 

Communist  Party  demands  for  young  people: 

Mr.  President,  what  do  they  demand 
for  young  people?  I  am  reading  from  a 
statement  made  by  the  party  which,  so  it 
says,  has  no  tie  to  Russia.  Oh,  no;  they 
do  not  believe  in  revolution,  they  do  not 
believe  in  what  the  Communist  Party  of 
Russia  stands  for,  so  they  say;  but  here 
is  what  they  say  in  this  pamphlet;  here 
is  what  the  Communist  Party  demands 
for  the  young  people: 

First.  Repeal  the  draft. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  persons 
who  do  not  believe  in  the  Communist 
Party,  but  who  do  believe  in  repealing 
the  Draft  Act,  of  course. 
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I  read  further  from  the  pamphlet: 

We  stand  for  the  defense  of  the  United 
States  against  all  Its  real  enemies.  But 
America  Is  In  no  danger  of  attack  from  any¬ 
one.  We  are  the  most  powerful  Nation  In  the 
world  today.  The  draft  was  engineered  in 
order  to  create  a  war  scare  so  that  Wall 
Street  could  send  American  boys  to  China 
and  Greece  and  the  rest  of  Europe.  Not  to 
defend  America  *  *  *  but  to  multiply 

Wall  Street  profits.  To  gobble  the  world. 

Second.  End  Jim  Crow  in  the  armed  forces. 
Discrimination,  segregation,  Jim  Crow — these 
are  the  real  subversives. 

Third.  Give  18-year-olds  the  right  to  vote. 
If  they  are  old  enough  to  be  drafted  they 
are  certainly  old  enough  to  cast  the  ballot. 

Fourth.  Give  youth  a  real  job-training  pro¬ 
gram;  teach  them  skills;  get  them  jobs. 

Fifth.  A  public-housing  program  which 
will  give  young  people  homes — not  promises. 

Sixth.  An  end  to  quota  system  and  all  dis¬ 
crimination  in  education. 

Seventh.  Pass  Federal  aid  to  education  bill. 

Eighth.  Full  academic  freedom  for  students 
and  teachers.  An  end  to  thought  control. 

Senators  will  notice  that  the  Com¬ 
munists  apparently  have  retreated,  and 
seem  to  be  arguing  now  for  humanitarian 
principles.  Imagine,  Mr.  President.  The 
Communist  Party,  which  is  part  and  par¬ 
cel  of  the  dictatorship  of  Russia,  now 
wants  an  end  put  to  thought  control,  so 
they  say;  and  they  expect  the  American 
people  to  believe  that. 

At  Oregon  State  College,  or  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Washington,  not  long  ago,  a 
professor  was  discharged,  supposedly  be¬ 
cause  of  his  Communistic  tendencies  or 
his  beliefs  in  communism  or  his  connec¬ 
tion  with  it.  Quite  a  case  was  made  of 
it,  but  actually  he  was  discharged  on  the 
ground  that  if  a  person  is  a  Communist, 
he  does  not  have  the  independence  of 
thought  necessary  to  a  free  academic 
mind.  His  thoughts  are  controlled — and 
that  is  exactly  the  truth.  But  in  this 
pamphlet  the  Communists  advocate  to 
the  youth  of  America,  “An  end  to 
thought  control.” 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  the  entire  pamphlet  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  A.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oregon? 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Did  I  correctly  under¬ 
stand  the  Senator  from  Michigan  to 
make  reference  to  the  recent  Oregon 
State  College  and  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington  cases? 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Yes.  I  wish  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  would  give  us  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  light  on  that. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shall  do  so  by  way  of 
asking  a  question. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Very  well ;  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon,  to  permit  him 
to  ask  a  question. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  know  that  the  dismissals  at 
the  University  of  Washington  were  the 
result  of  hearings  in  which  it  was  found, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  persons  who  con¬ 
ducted  the  hearings,  that  the  members 


of  the  faculty  who  were  dismissed  were 
or  are  avowed  Communists? 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  I  was  not  certain 
that  it  was  brought  out  at  a  hearing,  but 
I  had  the  other  information. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from 
Michigan  was  of  the  understanding  that 
a  finding  was  made  that  those  persons 
were  Communists? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  propounding  a 
question  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Very 
well. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  And  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  understands  the  ques¬ 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Very^ 
well. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  I  say  that  I  under¬ 
stand  that  a  finding  was  made  that  they 
were  Communists. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oregon? 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  that  no  principle  of  academic 
freedom  is  violated  whenever  an  institu¬ 
tion  of  learning  in  this  country  takes 
the  position  that  persons  who  are  avowed 
Communists  should  not  have  the  right 
to  teach  in  American  institutions  of 
learning? 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  I  would  say  that  is 
absolutely  true,  because  the  moment  a 
man  adopts  the  Communistic  philosophy, 
he  closes  his  mind  to  everything  except 
the  things  which  are  agreeable  to  the 
communistic  line,  and  therefore  he  has 
no  freedom  of  thought. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon? 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  dif¬ 
ference,  and  that  the  difference  should 
be  recognized,  between  academic  free¬ 
dom  to  search  for  the  truth,  no  matter 
where  the  path  of  search  may  lead,  and 
license  to  infiltrate  into  our  educational 
system  the  indoctrination  of  the  Russian 
ideology? 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  I  recognize  that, 
and  that  is  the  real  distinction.  The 
people  of  America  generally  should  un¬ 
derstand  that  that  is  the  real  distinction 
between  the  two  propositions,  as  the  Sen¬ 
ator  has  stated  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  for  a  question? 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oregon,  to  permit  him  to  ask 
a  question. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  permit  me  to  call  his  atten¬ 
tion— and  I  say  this  most  humbly,  for 
fear  the  majority  leader  may  think  I  am 
again  demonstrating  that  I  think  I  know 


the  answer  to  a  great  many  questions, 
although  I  hope  I  know  the  answer  to  a 
few,  but  certainly  not  too  many — will  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  permit  me  to  ask 
him  whether  he  is  familiar  with  a  piece 
of  writing  which  I  inserted  in  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Record  the  other  day  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  differences,  as  I  see  them, 
between  academic  freedom  and  the  lack 
of  right  on  the  part  of  any  teacher  to 
hold  his  job  when  he  is  proved  to  be  a 
Communist  and  uses  his  teaching  posi¬ 
tion  to  infiltrate,  by  way  of  indoctrina¬ 
tion,  Russian  propaganda  into  our 
schools? 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  I  must  apologize 
to  the  Senator  from  Oregon  when  I  say 
that  I  did  not  see  that  in  the  Record 
and  I  was  not  on  the  floor  at  the  time 
when  it  was  inserted.  But  I  understand 
what  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  in 
mind,  and  I  recognize  the  difference. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
be  permitted  to  state  one  sentence  at 
this  point,  I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  that  I  desire  to  associate 
myself  with  his  comments  on  the  danger 
of  permitting  our  school  system  to  be 
used  as  a  source  for  the  indoctrination 
of  communism. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President, 
sometimes  such  matters  make  me  feel 
that  those  who  would  have  Communists, 
with  their  closed,  arbitrary  minds,  teach 
our  youth  communism,  should  think 
about  whether  we  would  tolerate  for  a 
moment  having  a  criminal  teach  crim¬ 
inal  law,  for  instance,  in  our  schools. 
The  situation  is  quite  similar,  because 
it  is  a  violation  of  our  institutions  and 
of  our  laws  to  permit  crime  to  be  taught 
in  our  schools;  and,  of  course,  after  a 
declaration  of  war,  some  of  the  acts  we 
have  been  referring  to  here  would  be 
treason. 

Mr.  President,  returning  now  to  the 
original  subject.  The  Senator  from 
Michigan  believes  that  socialism  of  in¬ 
dustries,  if  carried  to  a  certain  point, 
necessitates  dictatorship  for  their  opera¬ 
tion,  and  the  minute  England  or  any 
other  nation  proceeds  to  socialize,  to 
have  the  state  become  the  owner  of  its 
institutions,  of  its  industry,  and,  thereby, 
of  labor,  they  must  go  then  to  dictator¬ 
ship. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  South  Carolina  for  a  ques¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  I  wanted  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  whether  the 
man  to  whom  he  was  referring  was  a 
teacher  in  the  State  schools  of  Michigan 
or  was  employed  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  If  the  able  Senator 
will  bear  with  me,  I  was  quoting  from 
a  folder  which  was  mailed  or  delivered 
to  a  student  at  the  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan.  It  was  mailed  to  me  yesterday, 
with  a  letter. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  further  ques¬ 
tion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  South  Carolina? 
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Mr.  FERGUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Did  the  Federal 
Government,  or  any  of  the  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government,  have  any  part 
in  it? 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  No.  It  is  a  pam¬ 
phlet.  And,  by  the  way,  this  is  one  of 
the  few  times  a  document  of  this  kind 
has  been  labeled  as  being  Communist  lit¬ 
erature.  It  is  stated  on  the  pamphlet: 
Write  to  National  Youth  Commission  or 
Council  of  Student  Clubs,  Communist 
Party. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  yield  further  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Where  was  the 
pamphlet  sent  from? 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  From  New  York 
City. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  What  has  that  to  do 
with  the  Federal  Government?  I  am  as 
much  opposed  to  communism  as  is  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan. 
We  have  none  of  that  in  the  schools  of 
South  Carolina,  I  may  assure  the  Sena¬ 
tor. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  If  the  able  Senator 
will  bear  with  me,  I  do  not  claim  it  has 
anything  to  do  with  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment.  I  am  trying  to  develop  the 
argument  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Michigan  socialism  and  com¬ 
munism  are  so  near  together  that  the 
Communist  Party  in  America  has  re¬ 
treated  from  its  open  and  avowed  prin¬ 
ciples,  although  the  Senator  from  Michi¬ 
gan  believes  that  they  still  have  in  their 
hearts  principles  of  force  and  violence 
so  far  as  wishing  to  overthrow  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  concerned.  Those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  doctrines  of  Marx 
know  that  communism  and  socialism  are 
close  together.  Both  of  them,  I  may 
say  advisedly,  hate  capitalism. 

America  is  founded  upon  the  idea  of 
free  institutions,  of  individual  liberty — 
yes,  on  the  Bill  of  Rights  as  we  under¬ 
stand  it,  not  as  communism  understands 
it.  I  say  the  American  people  have  a 
right  to  say  that  their  dollar  shall  not 
be  used  directly  or  indirectly  to  acquire 
and  to  operate  in  whole  or  in  part  any 
basic  industry  as  a  nationalized  industry. 

As  I  said  before,  Mr.  President,  when 
a  government  passes  beyond  a  certain 
point  in  socializing  its  industry,  it  must 
ultimately  resort  to  a  dictatorship  for  the 
enforcement  of  rules  and  regulations. 
Therefore,  if  we  are  sure  to  have  a  free 
world,  we  have  a  right  to  say  that  our 
dollars  shall  not  be  used  to  do  that  which 
can  ultimately  result  in  a  dictatorship, 
at  which  time  the  country  would  not  be 
entitled  to  any  aid  according  to  standards 
we  have  already  prescribed.  We  say  to¬ 
day  that  we  will  not  give  aid  to  Russia, 
we  will  not  give  it  to  Spain,  we  will  not 
give  it  to  China,  except  in  areas  which 
are  not  dominated  by  Communists. 

If  the  conscience  of  any  Senator  tells 
him  that  through  socialization  a  country 
can  step  over  into  totalitarianism,  then 
he  should  not  vote  to  give  one  dollar  of 
the  taxpayers’  money  to  any  nation 


which,  in  his  opinion,  by  the  use  of  it, 
could  become  a  dictatorship,  and  there¬ 
fore  not  a  real  ally  with  America  in  the 
cause  of  furthering  world  peace. 

So  I  say  that  if  the  able  Senator  from 
Missouri  will  accept  the  substitute  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa,  I  think  we  shall  have 
squarely  presented  to  us  the  question :  Do 
we  believe  in  the  socialization  of  major 
basic  industries?  Do  we  believe  that  by 
socializing  them,  sooner  or  later  it  will 
be  necessary  to  have  a  dictatorship  to 
operate  them?  If  a  dictatorship  is  re¬ 
quired  to  operate  them,  a  nation  in  such 
circumstances  cannot  be  an  ally  of  the 
United  States  under  the  North  Atlantic 
Pact  or  the  ECA.  I  think  the  issue  is 
presented  to  us  fairly,  and  I  hope  Sen¬ 
ators  will  see  fit  to  vote  for  the  substitute. 
Its  adoption  will  tell  the  world  where  we 
stand  on  this  great  question  involving 
the  differences  between  ideologies — be¬ 
tween  America  and  her  institutions,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  ideology  of  the 
other  extreme,  as  exemplified  by  Russian 
institutions. 

Exhibit  A 

Somebody’s  Going  To  Investigate  You  If  You 
Don’t  Watch  Out! 

You  don’t  believe  It,  eh? 

Who’s  that  guy  working  with  you? 

Who’s  that  student  you’re  rooming  with 
this  year? 

Who’s  that  new  kid  on  your  team? 

Sure,  we  know  his  name  is  Joe.  We  know 
his  father  works  in  a  hardware  store  and  his 
brother  is  a  mechanic  at  the  plant  downtown. 
But  did  you  know  his  third  cousin  by  mar¬ 
riage  has  an  uncle  who  is  known  to  have 
signed  a  petition  to  place  a  Communist  can¬ 
didate  on  the  ballot  in  Pennsylvania  in  the 
year  1940?  You  didn’t,  eh?  Well,  how  do 
you  feel  about  it  now — associating  with  an 
American  whose  third  cousin’s  uncle  believes 
everybody,  including  Communists,  have  con¬ 
stitutional  rights? 

Boy,  wait  till  the  un-American  Committee 
gets  you  on  the  stand.  Suppose  they  ask  you 
what  you  were  doing  on  December  26,  1947? 

You  don’t  remember  that  night;  do  you? 
But  the  committee  does. 

That  was  the  night  someone  persuaded  you 
to  go  to  a  peace  rally.  There  were  maybe 
7,000  people  there,  but  the  boys  were  able  to 
pick  you  out  because  you’re  a  big  guy  and 
because  you’ve  got  red  hair.  Red!  Get  it? 
And  do  you  remember  who  spoke  at  that 
rally?  Vito  Marcantonio — the  United  States 
Congressman  from  New  York. 

’Nuff  said! 

ONCE  UPON  A  TIME 

Once  upon  a  time  we  had  gremlins. 

Now  we  have  Communists  instead. 

If  the  people  get  mad  about  high  prices,  if 
you  want  more  pay  in  your  envelop,  if  you 
think  every  young  person  is  entitled  to  a  Job 
regardless  of  the  color  of  his  skin,  if  students 
ask  for  education  instead  of  UMT,  if  vets  are 
getting  worked  up  about  no  housing  and 
exorbitant  rents,  if  the  voters  get  disgusted 
with  the  old  parties,  if  Walace’s  Progressive 
Party  campaigns  for  peace,  then  this  is  what 
the  big  boys  of  Wall  Street  do: 

They  yell  Communist  loud  and  strong. 

If  they  yell  it  loud  enough  and  strong 
enough  and  long  enough  they  hope  you’ll 
forget  that  Congress  hasn’t  done  anything  to 
bring  prices  down  or  give  the  Nation  hous¬ 
ing  or  guarantee  them  peace.  (Because  the 
GOP  and  the  Democrats  are  both  in  hock 
to  big  business.) 

And  the  papers  will  be  full  of  nice  fat, 
scare  headlines  which  are  aimed  to  scare 
anybody  who  wants  to  vote  for  Wallace. 
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And  to  keep  the  fat  headlines  rolling,  the 
un-American  Committee  cooks  up  a  big  fake 
spy  scare. 

And  Harry  says  to  Tom  Clark:  “Investi¬ 
gate  the  Reds!  Call  a  Grand  Jury!  Make  a 
big  noise!  Or  they’ll  vote  for  Henry  and 
we’ll  both  be  out  of  a  job  come  Novem¬ 
ber  4.” 

THEY  DREAM  UP  FORCE  AND  VIOLENCE 

So  they  call  a  grand  jury.  It’s  supposed  to 
be  a  big  hush-hush.  But  they  let  it  leak  out 
to  the  press  that  startling  revelations  are 
coming:  big  spy  story — tie-up  of  Communist 
espionage  in  high  places. 

And  when  the  grand  jury  finally  emerges, 
does  it  say  anything  about  Communist  spies? 
It  does  not.  Because  there  are  no  Commu¬ 
nist  spies.  The  jury  admits  it  has  abso¬ 
lutely  no  proof. 

So  lacking  a  bona  fide  spy  scare  they  drag 
out  an  old  lemon  known  as  force  and  vio¬ 
lence.  On  this  charge  they  indict  12  leaders 
of  the  Communist  Party.  They  plot  to  out¬ 
law  the  Communist  Party.  This  is  the  way 
the  indictment  goes:  The  Communists  are 
“a  society  *  *  *  of  persons  who  teach 

and  advocate  the  overthrow  and  destruction 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  by 
force  and  violence.” 

That  charge  is  a  lie. 

This  is  the  truth:  The  Communist  Party 
does  not  now — and  never  has — advocated  the 
overthrow  of  the  Government  by  force  and 
violence.  Its  constitution  specifically  calls 
for  the  expulsion  of  any  member  who  “con¬ 
spires  to  overthrow  any  or  all  institutions  of 
American  democracy.” 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  Schneiderman  case,  in  1943,  stated 
that  the  Communist  Party  “desired  to 
achieve  its  purpose  by  peaceful  and  demo¬ 
cratic  means.” 

Now,  we’ll  tell  you  what  the  Communist 
Party  really  stands  for: 

Peace,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  full  equality  for 
the  Negro  people,  the  right  to  work,  and  to 
strike,  to  social  security,  the  right  to  advo¬ 
cate  socialism  to  end  the  wars  and  depres¬ 
sions  which  capitalism  breeds. 

What  we  believe  in,  was  never  said  better 
than  by  William  Z.  Foster  in  answer  to  the 
Herald  Tribune.  He  said: 

“As  an  American  I  love  our  broad  and 
beautiful  land,  its  liberty-loving  people,  its 
wonderful  industrial  achievements,  its  glori¬ 
ous  democratic  traditions.  But  I  do  not  love 
its  capitalist  system.  All  my  adult  life  I 
have  rebelled  against  an  order  of  society 
which  permits  individuals  to  grab  and  hold 
as  their  private  property  the  great  natural 
resources  and  industries  of  our  country,  and 
which  allows  them  to  exploit  for  personal 
profit  the  masses  of  our  people.  I  refuse  to 
accept  a  social  system  under  which  a  vast 
disproportion  of  the  national  wealth  is  owned 
by  a  few,  and  which  forces  one-third  of  our 
people  to  remain  ill-clad,  ill-fed  and  ill- 
housed,  while  armies  of  useless,  parasitic 
capitalist  idlers  revel  in  luxury;  a  society 
which  permits  the  barbaric  lynching  of  Ne¬ 
groes  to  go  unpunished;  which  Inflicts  our 
country  periodically  with  devastating  eco¬ 
nomic  crisis  and  gigantic  mass  unemploy¬ 
ment,  and  which  is  now  deliberately  organ¬ 
izing  to  plunge  the  world  into  another  still 
more  terrible  war.  In  fighting  against  all 
these  monstrous  evils,  in  working  for  a  So¬ 
cialist  America,  I  am  performing  the  pro- 
foundest  patriotic  duty.” 

It  is  this  kind  of  belief  and  the  right  to 
hold  these  beliefs  that  the  Government  is 
trying  to  stifle  by  indicting  the  12  Commu¬ 
nist  leaders.  The  grand  jury  could  charge 
no  specific  actions;  it  indicts  the  Com¬ 
munists  for  holding  ideas.  “Dangerous 
thoughts!”  Of  peace,  security,  democracy. 
If  the  Communist  Party  is  outlawed — which 
is  the  purpose  of  the  indictment — the  gates 
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fire  open  to  Fascism.  Exactly  fis  It  started 
In  Germany. 

And  we’ll  tell  you  what  the  Communist 
Party  demands  for  young  people: 

First.  Repeal  the  draft.  We  stand  for  the 
defense  of  the  United  States  against  all  its 
real  enemies.  But  America  is  in  no  danger  of 
attack  from  anyone.  We  are  the  most  power¬ 
ful  nation  in  the  world  today.  The  draft  was 
engineered  in  order  to  create  a  war  scare  so 
that  Wall  Street  could  send  American  boys 
to  China  and  Greece  and  the  rest  of  Europe. 
Not  to  defend  America  *  *  *  but  to 

multiply  Wall  Street  profits.  To  gobble  the 
world. 

Second.  End  Jim  Crow  in  the  armed  forces. 
Discrimination,  segregation,  Jim  Crow — 
these  are  the  real  subversives. 

Third.  Give  18-year-olds  the  right  to  vote. 
If  they  are  old  enough  to  be  drafted  they  are 
certainly  old  enough  to  cast  the  ballot. 

Fourth.  Give  youth  a  real  job-training 
program;  teach  them  skills;  get  them  jobs. 

Fifth.  A  public-housing  program  which 
will  give  young  people  homes — not  promises. 

Sixth.  An  end  to  quota  systems  and  all  dis¬ 
crimination  in  education. 

Seventh.  Pass  Federal  aid  to  education  bill. 

Eighth.  Full  academic  freedom  for  students 
and  teachers.  An  end  to  “thought  control.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  proposed  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  KemL 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  I  accept  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  to  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  be  so  kind  as  to  send  it  to  the 
desk?  And  does  the  Senator  mean,  by 
accepting  it,  that  he  is  modifying  his 
own  amendment  to  read  as  it  shall  now 
be  read  by  the  clerk?  Is  that  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri? 

Mr.  KEM.  That  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Missouri  modifies  his  own 
amendment.  The  clerk  will  state  the 
amendment  as  modified. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  4, 
between  lines  19  and  20,  it  is  proposed 
to  insert  the  following: 

(c)  Section  111  of  such  act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection  as  follows: 

“(d)  The  Administrator  shall  not  author¬ 
ize  assistance,  under  this  act,  within  any 
participating  country  when  such  assistance 
will  provide  dollars  or  dollar  credits  which 
may  be  used  by  such  participating  country 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  acquire  and  operate 
in  whole  or  in  part  any  basic  industry  as  a 
nationalized  industry.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  as  modified. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  un¬ 
der  all  the  circumstances,  I  think  the 
Senate  ought  to  recess  now.  I  move  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  to¬ 
morrow — 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President - 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Texas  withhold  his 
motion? 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Texas  has  the  floor.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield  the  floor? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Pennsylvania. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Gener¬ 
ally  speaking,  a  Senator  can  yield  only 
for  a  question,  in  line  with  the  policy  laid 
down  by  the  Vice  President,  but  since  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  the  acting 
majority  leader,  he  may  make  a  state¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  our 
intention  that  when  the  Senate  takes  a 
recess,  it  recess  until  12  o’clock  noon  to¬ 
morrow.  We  hope  that  we  may  then  be 
able  to  finish  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  sometime  tomorrow.  I  am  sure  that 
most  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
would  like  to  avoid  a  Saturday  session, 
and  in  order  to  accommodate  the  mem¬ 
bership,  it  is  our  hope  to  remain  in  ses¬ 
sion  tomorrow  until  we  conclude  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  bill.  But  before  we  re¬ 
cess — 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Texas  has  the  floor.  Does  he 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  the  acting  majority  leader  if  his  state¬ 
ment  means — and  I  agree  that  we  should 
try  to  press  for  a  conclusion  of  the  bill — 
we  will  stay  in  session  with  the  idea  of 
finishing  the  bill  tomorrow  or  tomorrow 
night? 

Mr.  MYERS.  That  is  correct.  We 
have  fixed  no  definite  time.  It  is  our 
hope  that  we  can  finish  tomorrow.  I 
say  that  only  because  I  think  most  of 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  desire  to 
avoid  a  Saturday  session. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  an  insertion  in  the 
Record? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  California? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  California 
is  recognized  for  that  purpose,  as  any 
other  Senators  will  who  wish  to  offer 
insertions  for  the  Record. 

ALLEGED  DISCRIMINATIONS  AGAINST 
AMERICAN  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted 
in  the  Record  a  letter  dated  March  24, 
which  I  addressed  to  Honorable  Dean 
Acheson,  regarding  quota  restrictions 
which  discriminate  against  American  in¬ 
dustry  and  agriculture,  the  reply  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  dated  March  30,  1949, 
and  a  letter  from  Under  Secretary  Webb 
dated  April  1,  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre¬ 
spondence  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

March  24,  1949. 

Hon.  Dean  Acheson, 

Secretary  of  State, 

Department  of  State, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  We  would  be  very 
much  Interested  to  know  what  steps  have 
been  taken  by  this  Government  to  have  the 
British  Government  materially  reduce  or 
eliminate  quota  restrictions  which  discrim¬ 
inate  against  American  Industry  and  agri¬ 
culture.  At  a  time  when  the  Congress  is 
being  urged  to  contribute  to  the  opening 
up  of  the  channels  of  trade  it  seems  to  us 


to  be  inconsistent  for  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  to  establish  economic  iron  curtains 
against  American  Industrial  and  agricul¬ 
tural  products,  whether  such  restrictions  be 
in  the  nature  of  quota  arrangements,  dis¬ 
criminatory  taxation,  or  currency  restrictions. 

Any  information  you  could  furnish  rel¬ 
ative  to  this  situation  would  be  appreciated. 

Sincerely  yours, 

William  F.  Knowland, 

California, 

Styles  Bridges, 

New  Hampshire. 

Robert  A.  Taft, 

Ohio. 

Edward  Martin, 

Pennsylvania. 

Owen  Brewster, 

Maine. 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  March  30,  1949. 
The  Honorable  William  F.  Knowland, 
United  States  Senate. 

My  Dear  Senator  Knowland:  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  letter  of  March  24,  1949,  signed 
by  you  and  Senators  Bridges,  Taft,  Martin 
and  Brewster  asking  for  information  about 
the  steps  which  this  Government  has  taken 
to  have  the  British  Government  eliminate 
quota  restrictions. 

I  have  asked  officers  in  the  Department 
to  look  into  this  matter  carefully  and  will 
Write  to  you  again  on  the  subject  in  the 
near  future. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Dean  Acheson. 


Department  of  State, 
Washington,  April  1,  1949. 
The  Honorable  William  F.  Knowland, 
United  States  Senate. 

My  Dear  Senator  Knowland:  I  refer  to 
the  letter  of  March  24,  1949,  in  which  you 
and  Senators  Bridges,  Taft,  Martin,  and 
Brewster  ask  for  Information  relative  to 
certain  discriminations  by  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  against  American  industry  and  ag¬ 
riculture  and  in  which  you  state  that  the 
existence  of  such  discrimination  seems  to  be 
Inconsistent  with  the  objective  of  opening 
up  the  channels  of  trade. 

Such  discriminations  against  American  in¬ 
dustry  and  agriculture  as  are  now  in  effect 
among  European  countries  are  part  of  a 
pattern  whereby  such  countries  are  seeking 
to  derive  maximum  benefit  toward  European 
recovery  from  their  inadequate  supply  of 
dollars.  In  the  main,  these  restrictions 
limit  the  Import  of  products  requiring  dollar 
expenditure  which  the  countries  can  do 
without  or  can  obtain  from  their  respective 
domestic  economies  or  from  soft  currency 
sourses.  By  conserving  their  dollars  in  this 
fashion,  European  countries  are  in  a  position 
to  make  the  most  of  the  assistance  which 
they  receive  under  the  European  Recovery 
Program  and.  thereby  to  insure  that  Euro¬ 
pean  recovery  will  progress  at  the  speediest 
practicable  rats  and  at  a  minimum  cost  to 
the  American  taxpayer. 

Current  policies, '.which  have  been  devel¬ 
oped  Jointly  with  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Administration  and  with  other  interested 
agencies,  have  been  fratned  with  a  full  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  desirability  of  returning  at 
the  earliest  possible  date  to  a  pattern  of 
nondiscriminatory  multilateral  trade.  In 
order  for  such  a  pattern  to  ’be  established 
on  a  sound  and  lasting  basis,  European  re¬ 
covery  must  have  progressed  to  a  point  where 
not  only  the  over-all  balance  of  payments  of 
the  European  countries  can  practicably  be 
brought  into  balance,  but  also  their  balance 
of  payments  with  the  dollar  area. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  ERP  to  achieve  such 
a  situation  as  rapidly  as  practicable.  Prog¬ 
ress  toward  this  objective  during  the  lasi?x 
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year  has  been  real,  but  a  point  has  not  yet 
been  reached  where  It  would  be  possible  for 
European  countries  to  achieve  a  balance  in 
their  dollar  payments  without  careful  con¬ 
servation  of  their  dollar  earnings  supple¬ 
mented  by  assistance  from  the  United 
States.  \ 

As  you  nodoubt  know,  the  relaxation  of  ex¬ 
isting  restrictions  upon  trade  and  currency 
convertibility  "involve  questions  of  timing 
which  are  of  the  utmost  complexity.  You 
will  recall  the  unfortunate  experience  which 
the  British  suffered,  when,  in  the  summer 
of  1947,  under  the  tkms  of  the  loan  agree¬ 
ment,  they  reestablished  limited  sterling 
convertibility.  You  will  recall  that  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Government  was  compelled  to  abandon 
such  convertibility  within  -a  few  weeks,  but 
only  after  serious  inroads  had  been  made 
upon  her  dollar  reserves.  In\its  participa- . 
tion  in  the  development  of  policies  In  this 
field,  the  Department  is  earnestly  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  avoid  such  premature  measures  in 
the  future,  which  would  only  resurt  in  an 
increased  burden  on  United  States  taxpayers, 
while  at  the  same  time  moving  toward  the 
earliest  reattainment  of  multilateral,  nqn- 
discriminatory  world  trading.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  shares  with  you  the  conviction  thaf. 
such  a  pattern  of  world  trading  is  the  only 
lasting  basis  upon  which  economic  relation¬ 
ships  with  Europe  can  be  built. 

I  am  enclosing  extra  copies  of  this  letter 
and  I  should  appreciate  your  giving  one  to 
each  of  the  Senators  who  joined  you  in  sign¬ 
ing  the  letter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

James  E.  Webb 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted 
immediately  following  that  correspond¬ 
ence  a  copy  of  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  London  Times  under  date  of 
March  31,  1949,  relating  to  film  quota. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Reduction  in  Film  Quota — Opposition 
Urges  Understanding  With  America 

Westminister. — In  the  House  of  Commons 
this  evening  Mr.  H.  Wilson,  president  of  the 
board  of  trade,  moved  the  approval  of  an 
order  to  reduce  the  film  quota  for  first  feature 
films  from  45  percent  to  40  percent. 

He  explained  that  the  order  did  not  repre¬ 
sent  an  uncontroversial  proposal.  No  quota 
in  this  unhappy  and  divided  industry  could 
be  uncontroversial.  He  had  received  no  rep¬ 
resentations,  official  or  unofficial,  from  Holly¬ 
wood  or  any  other  part  of  America.  The 
quota  was  fixed  by  the  board  of  trade,  con¬ 
scientiously  and  fearlessly,  in  relation  to  .the 
available  facts. 

He  had  departed  from  the  figure  recom¬ 
mended  by  one-half  of  the  film  council. 
Producers  and  renters  were  in  favor  of  ac¬ 
cepting  the  45  percent,  and  were  supported 
by  one-half  the  trade-union  representation. 
The  exhibitors  and  the  other  half  of  the 
trade-union  representation  supported  a  pro¬ 
posal  to  reduce  the  quota  to  33 1/3  percent. 
Apart  from  the  chairman  the  voting  was 
exactly  equal,  and  the  chairman  cast  his  vote 
in  favor  of  a  reduction;  but  said  he  did  not 
favor  a  reduction  as  low  as  33y3  percent.  In 
those  circumstancesrhe  did  not  think  it  could 
be  represented  that  he  had  flouted  the  advice 
of  the  film  council  since  that  advice  was 
divided. 

INCENTIVE  TO  INDUSTRY 

There  wep^  two  main  considerations  to  be 
borne  in  jriind  in  fixing  a  quota.  One  was 
the  paramount  necessity  of  building  up  a 
sound  ynnd  healthy  production  industry  in 
this  qountry.  Last  year’s  quota  was  meant 
to  b>  an  encouragement  and  incentive  to  the 
Industry.  During  the  passage  of  the  recent 
act  he  undertook  to  fix  the  quota  at  such  a 
level  as  would  provide  a  distribution  outlet 


for  all  British  films  of  a  reasonable  quality. 
They  had  to  have  in  mind  supplying  to  ex¬ 
hibitors  a  reasonable  choice  of  films  for  their 
patrons.  It  would  therefore  be  wrong  to  fix 
a  quota  merely  in  the  interests  of  encourag¬ 
ing  British  production. 

From  the  discussions  in  the  film  council 
it  seemed  reasonable  to  assume  that  new 
British  first-feature  films  this  year  would 
number  between  70  and  80.  The  40  percent 
quota  would  mean  that  a  town  with  three 
cinemas  having  a  change  of  program  no  more 
than  once  a  week  would  satisfy  its  obligation 
with  63  British  films.  The  quota  of  45  per¬ 
cent  would  require  a  total  of  72  British  films, 
and  thus  the  new  order  gave  a  slightly  larger 
margin  between  the  number  of  films  availa¬ 
ble  and  those  required. 

It  was  a  great  disappointment  to  him  to 
have  to  reduce  the  quota.  He  did  not  want 
to  sound  too  discouraging  about  it.  The  in¬ 
dustry  was  going  through  difficult  times,  and 
if  he  thought  that  the  reduction  was  more 
than  temporary  he  would  feel  a  good  deal 
more  concerned  about  the  position  than  he 
did.  He  approached  the  reduction  with  the 
idea  of  reculer  pour  mieux  sauter. 

THE  BIG  COMPANIES 

It  was  a  fact  that  the  big  companies  in  the 
industry  had  been  drawing  in  their  horns  / 
tor  financial  reasons.  The  films  required  to 
honor  the  reduced  quota  would  have  to  come 
to  a  greater  extent  than  hitherto  from  lpde- 
pendent  producers,  who  would  require  ilo  be 
financed  from  sources  other  than  the.  tradi¬ 
tional  ohes  in  the  industry,  particularly  from 
the  new  Film  Finance  Corp.  Recent  Holly¬ 
wood  film  awards  had  shown  that,  the  quality 
of  the  best  British  films  was  still  the  best  in 
the  world.  \  / 

Apprehension  had  been  /expressed  that 
the  quota  was  too  high,  for  the  noncir¬ 
cuit  exhibitor.  The  bqard  of  trade  was 
empowered  to  award  reduced  quota  per¬ 
centages  or  in  some  tases  total  exemption 
from  quotas  to  exhibitors  who  applied  for 
relief  and  fufilled  certain  prescribed  condi¬ 
tions.  It  was  too  early  to  say  to  what  extent 
reliefs  would  be  given  in  the  coming  period 
but,  in  relatiori  to  the  currtent  year,  they 
had  granted  relief  of  varying  amounts  to  1,471 
cinemas,  besides  awarding  total  exemption  to 
a  further  S07.  In  most  cases  it  would  be 
possible  to  award  reliefs  to  those  exhibitors 
who  required  them.  y. 

He  was  certain  it  was  right  to  reduce,  the 
quota.  It  would  have  been  an  unfair  burden 
on-  exhibitors  in  the  light  of  the  number  of 
films  expected  to  come  forward  to  have  re-%, 
quired  them  to  show  45  percent  of  their 
screen  time  through  British  films.  That 
might  have  led  to  a  break-down  of  the  act 
if  a  large  number  of  cinemas  could  not  fulfill 
the  quota  set;  nor  would  it  have  been  in  the 
best  interests  of  British  film  production.  On 
the  other  hand,  to  have  reduced  the  quota 
further  to  33 '/3  or  25  percent  would  have  dealt 
a  grievous  blow  to  British  film  production  in 
this  country. 

He  could  understand  why  exhibitors  in 
general  were  pressing  for  a  lower  quota,  but 
they  must  realize  that  the  short-term  direct 
financial  Interest  of  the  cinema  exhibitor  did 
not  coincide  with  either  the  short-term  or 
the  long-term  economic  interest  of  the  coun¬ 
try  as  a  whole.  However  true  it  might  be  that 
exhibitors’  profits  would  have  increased  if 
they  had  been  allowed  to  show  a  higher  pro¬ 
portion  of  imported  films,  it  was  true  that 
the  economic  condition  of  the  country  would 
have  been  gravely  prejudiced  by  such  a 
course,  and,  indeed,  it  would  have  dealt  such 
a  serious  blow  at  the  film  production  indus¬ 
try  that  it  might  have  endangered  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  films  to  the  exhibitors. 

UNEXPECTED  RESULTS  FROM  QUOTA — MORE 
FINANCE  NEEDED 

Mr.  E.  Fletcher  (Islington,  E.,  Labor)  said 
that  if  the  object  of  the  quota  was  to  give 
the  maximum  assistance  to  British  film  pro¬ 


duction,  it  followed  that  no  unnecessary  or 
unjustified  relief  from  the  quota  should,  be 
given.  Those  cinemas  which  had  had  afiota 
relief  were  able  to  show  more  America)!'  films 
and  draw  off  revenue  from  the  cinema^  show¬ 
ing  a  higher  quota,  and  he  estimated  that  as 
a  result  there  was  a  net  loss  of  £Ifn.  to  Brit¬ 
ish  film  production.  / 

In  the  current  year  the  quotj^of  45  percent, 
while  it  had  been  fulfilled  bw'and  large,  had 
had  the  unexpected  result  tj*at  Instead  of  be¬ 
ing  a  stimulus  to  British production  the  re¬ 
verse  had  happened,  Studios  were  empty, 
there  had  been  redundancy  and  loss  of  em¬ 
ployment.  The  reason  for  this  was  the  diffi¬ 
culty  in  getting  finpce  from  private  sources, 
and  sooner  or  later  it  would  be  necessary  for 
the  Governmentpo  give  increased  financial 
assistance  to  JJritish  producers,  just  as  it 
would  also  bo?’ necessary  to  work  out  a  con¬ 
cordat  with/fhe  Americans  for  quality  films 
to  be  made  in  both  countries  on  a  basis  of 
reciprocal  showing. 

Sir  I.Traser  said  that  in  a  laudable  at- 
tempy  to  encourage  the  making  of  British 
filmland  the  saving  of  dollars  the  president 
of  *he  board  of  trade  had  fixed  the  quota  too 
high  for  all  practical  purposes. 

Mr.  N.  Maclean  (Glasgow,  Govan,  Labor) 
said  that  in  suggesting  a  quota  of  40  percent 
the  president  of  the  board  of  trade  was  act¬ 
ing  in  defiance  of  the  Cinematograph  Films 
Council,  set  up  by  himself,  which  recom¬ 
mended  a  quota  of  33  y3  percent. 

Mr.  Granville  (Eye,  Labor)  said  we  were 
losing  the  celluloid  cold  war  with  the  United 
States.  The  cut  of  5  percent  in  the  quota 
and  the  fact  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
redundancy  in  British  studios  proved  that 
either  the  advisers  to  the  president  of  the 
board  of  trade  were  wrong  or  there  was  some¬ 
thing  fundamentally  wrong  in  the  industry 
Itself.  The  industry  could  not  be  safeguarded 
by  quota  qualifications.  It  needed  an  inter¬ 
national  agreement  which  would  give  the 
production  side  of  the  industry  in  this  coun¬ 
try  the  first  real  opportunity  it  had  had  for 
years. 

ARTIFICIAL  PROPS 

Mr.  T.  O’Brien  (Nottingham,  W.,  Labor) 
said  that  the  film  industry,  buttressed  as  it 
had  been  with  a  quota  for  the  past  20  years, 
had  now  failed  to  stand  up  to  the  Americans. 
It  was  a  source  of  considerable  disquiet.  He 
was  not  convinced  that  the  finance  was  or 
would  be  available  to  meet  the  40-percent 
quota.  The  quota  would  not  put  into  em¬ 
ployment  one  man  who  was  now  unem¬ 
ployed  but  would  lead  to  further  unemploy¬ 
ment.  The  problem  could  only  be  solved 
by  taking  away  the  artificial  props  which  this 
government  and  previous  governments  had 
put  up  to  bolster  the  industry.  The  more 
props  there  were  the  more  disagreement  there 
would  be  among  the  interests  in  the  industry. 
The  time  had  come  to  tell  the  industry  that 
it  could  no  longer  expect  any  government 
permanently  to  assist  it. 

Mr.  McCallum  (Argyll,  Conservatist)  asked 
what  consideration  had  been  given  to  the 
position  of  independent  Scottish  exhibitors. 

Mr.  Levy  (Eton  and  Slough,  Labor)  said 
that  no  amount  of  money  tendered  as  gift  or 
loan  to  the  production  side  of  the  industry 
would  be  of  any  use  in  alleviating  existing 
difficulties  unless  there  was  fairer  distribu¬ 
tion  of  box  office  earnings. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Shepherd  (Bucklow,  Conserva¬ 
tist)  said  that  the  basic  difficulty  was  the 
lack  of  necessary  cooperation  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Industrialists  whose  backs  had  been  put 
up  unnecessarily  by  Mr.  Dalton.  It  was  also 
essential  that  there  should  be  some  sort  of 
unity  in  the  British  industry. 

AMERICAN  PRODUCTIONS 

Mr.  Wilson  said  he  had  warned  the 'Amer¬ 
ican  negotiators  last  year  that  he  would  fix 
the  highest  possible  quota  figure.  He  coy  Id 
not  have  discussed  with  them,  or  even  in¬ 
dicated  to  them,  the  figure  he  had  in  mind 
at  that  time,  because  he  had  no  specific  figure 
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Vi  mind,  and  by  statute  he  was  required  to 
consult  the  new  films  council  which  could 
not  be  set  up  until  the  act  was  passed. 

With  regard  to  the  present  quota,  no  rep¬ 
resentations  had  been  received  from  Amer¬ 
ican  interests.  He  would  welcome  much 
greater  American  film  production  in  this 
country.  The  American  industry  was  facing 
possible  changes  as  a  result  of  a  legal  decision 
which  made  it  difficult  for  them  to  negotiate 
either  with  the  British  Government,  or  the 
British  film  industry. 

It  was  completely  wrong  to  suggest  that 
the  present  situation  was  due  to  the  45  per¬ 
cent  quota.  If  it  was  the  opposition’s  argu¬ 
ment  that  the  falling  ofl,.in  the  box-office  re¬ 
ceipts  was  due  to  the  low  quality  of  the  films 
produced  under  the  quota,  they  must  realize 
that  this  quota  was  only  announced  in  the 
middle  of  June  and  did  not  come  into  effect 
until  October.  It  would  have  been  almost 
impossible  to  get  the  films  produced  to  have 
an  effect  on  attendance  and  the  finances  of 
the  Industry.  \ 

BANK  ADVANCES— MR,  LYTTELTON’S  CRITICISM 

Mr.  Lyttelton,  Aldershot,  Conservative,  said 
the  effect  of  fixing  a  45-percent  quota  had 
undoubtedly  been  to  give  some  substance  tbi 
the  fears  about  the  quality  of  British  pro- ' 
duction,  which  he  thought  had  been  falling. 
Producers  admittedly  were  finding  finance 
difficult.  The  advances  which  one  joint- 
stock  bank  had  made  to  one  large  film  con¬ 
cern  were  greatly  in  excess  of  £10,000,000  and 
the  security  which  the  bank  had  against 
the  advances  largely  consisted  of  canned 
films.  It  was  not  the  type  of  banker’s  ad¬ 
vance  which  was  particularly  popular  either 
in  Lombard  Street  or  Threadneedle  Street. 

He  could  not  congratulate  the  govern¬ 
ment  on  the  history  of  the  negotiations  with 
the  American  film  industry.  We  could  not 
afford  the  unrestricted  importation  of  Ameri¬ 
can  films,  but  the  opposition  had  said  that 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  gain  not  only 
an  agreement  with  the  Americans  but  also 
their  cooperation.  A  great  mistake  was  made  , 
at  that  time  because  immediately  after  th$' 
agreement  with  Mr.  Eric  Johnston  had  been 
concluded  the  quota  was  fixed  at  45  percent 
without  any  previous  consultation  with  /he 
Americans.  That  was  an  immature  piece  of 
negotiation.  It  had  led  to  a  number  of  un¬ 
pleasant  consequences  for  us. 

He  noted  from  reports  which  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  America  that  the  reduction  of  ; 
the  quota  to  40  percent  had  done  nothing 
whatever  to  relieve  the  bitterness  of  the 
American  film  Industry  at  the  Size  of  the 
quota  generally.  The  Americans  were  ex-: 
tremely  obstructive  to  British  films  being, 
shown  in  the  United  Statej*.  Rightly  or 
wrongly,  they  felt  they  had  been  treated  in! 
rather  a  smart  way  by  the  British  Govern-' 
ment. 

WORST  OF  ALL  WORLDS 

Another  consequence  was  that  there  was 
something  like  a  sit-down  strike  by  American 
producers  in  this  country  concerning  the  use 
of  the  blocked  sterling  they  had  accumulat- ! 
ed  here.  They  were  sullen  and  uncoopera¬ 
tive  and  were  not  using  that  blocked  ster-  f 
ling  to  produce  films  here.  Exhibitors  were’ 
short  of  third-feature  films  and  the  public 
were  definitely  j(Ut  off  attendance  at  cine¬ 
mas  by  the  quality  of  the  films.  The  con¬ 
sequence  was  that  unemployment  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  be  rife. 

Taking  it  all  together,  the  rather  maladroit 
Way  in  which  the  Government  conducted 
their  negotiations  had  resulted  in  the  indus¬ 
try  as  a  whole  getting  the  worst  of  all  worlds. 
The  Government’s  action,  so  far  as  the  Gov-i 
ernmenfc  had  interfered,  was  done  in  a  wayj 
which  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  the' 
industry  was  already  nationalized.  [Laugh¬ 
ter.]  It  gave  one  very  little  confidence  about 
the.  future. 

He  hoped  that  the  lessons  of  this  mess 
would  be  borne  in  on  the  Government.  A 


certain  amount  of  face-losing  on  their  pari/ 
had  to  be  recognized  and  we  should  try  to 
gain  the  cooperation  of  the  Americans.  It 
was  clear  that  the  industry  was  in  great 
jeopardy.  The  necessary  first  steps  were  to 
reopen  the  subject  with  the  American,  pro¬ 
ducers,  to  release  some  of  the  British  film 
earnings  abroad,  and  to  consider  at  an  early 
date  some  remission  of  the  purchase  tax. 

This  order  represented  a  setback  to  all  who 
were  hoping  for  a  continually  expanding  pro¬ 
duction,  but  provided  that  the  industry  could 
settle  its  other  problems,  financial,  distribu¬ 
tion,  and  all  the  rest,  he  would  hope  not 
only  that  this  quota  could  be  realized  with¬ 
out  hardship  to  anyone,  but,  further,  that 
they  could  look  forward  to  a  reversion  to  a 
higher  quota  in  the  reasonably  near  future 
and  see  a  firmly  established  film  industry  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  Blackburn  (Birmingham,  King’s  Nor¬ 
ton,  Labor)  said  that  On  the  last  occasion' 
when  he  addressed  the  House,  he  repeated 
information  he  had  incorrectly  received  as 
a  member  of  the  committee  of  inspection 
in  the  liquidation  of  the  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Company  that  Lord  Baldwin  had  in¬ 
tervened  in  relation  to  the  prosecution  of 
Lord  Kylsant.  He  wished  to  withdraw  that 
statement.  He  "now  knew  that  it  was  in¬ 
correct. 

\  We  had  in  this  country,  he  continued,  the 
resources  and  the  men  to  fulfill  the  45-per- 
cerft  film  quota  and  no  valid  reason  had  been1 
given  why.  it  should  not  be  fulfilled.  The 
government  should  requisition  the  studio 
space  aftd  see  that  we  produced  the  films  for 
the  quota.  We  did  not  want  the  American 
film  industry  being  built  up  in  this  country. 
We  should  beyfighting  to  have  our  own  indus¬ 
try,  The  whol$  of  the  producers  and  renters 
were  unanimous  that  they  wanted  to  retain 
the  45-percent  quota. 

Mr.  Gallacher  (Hfe,  W.,  Communist)  said 
that  Mr.  Rank  and  cqmpany  laid  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  ruin  of  the,industry  and  the  mass 
.  unemployment  through  the  enormous  ex¬ 
penditure  on  films  in  the  attempt  to  get  the 
American  market.  The  ‘45-percent  quota 
could  easily  be  fulfilled.  Mr,  Wilson  should 
take  over  control  of  the  studips  and  set  the 
people  to  work. 

- The  order  was  annrnved.  j 

EXTENSION  OF  EUROPEAN  RECOVERY 
PROGRAM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1209)  to  amend  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  I  de¬ 
sire  to  inquire  if  there  will  be  an  execu¬ 
tive  session  this  evening. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Yes,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  that  there  will  be  an 
executive  session. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Maryland? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Texas,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  debate  has  been  continu¬ 
ing  for  approximately  3  weeks  and  that 
all  phases  of  the  subject  have  been  cov¬ 
ered,  if  it  would  not  be  possible  to  get  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement  that  at  2 
o’clock  tomorrow  afternoon  the  Senate 
begin  voting  on  the  bill  and  all  amend¬ 
ments  thereto.  It  seems  to  me  that  3 
weeks  is  a  pretty  long  time. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  think  it  is  feasible 
and  sensible;  but  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  practicable. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Tex¬ 


as  whether  he  will  put  that  proposition 
to  the  test.  I  do  not  mean  to  be  captious 
in  asking  this,  but  I  myself  think  that 
after  3  weeks  of  debate  we  ought  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  matter  and  proceed  wiWh 
something  else. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  will  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  so  that  he  may 
propound  the  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  cannot  yield  for  that  purpose. 
What  is  the  pleasure  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas ? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  beginning  to¬ 
morrow  at  2  o’clock,  the  Senate  proceed 
to  vote  upon  all  pending  amendments, 
to  be  followed  by  a  vote  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  object,  I  wish  to  say  that 
I  do  not  share  the  view  that  the  debate 
on  this  important  issue  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate  has  been  too  prolonged.  I  am  per¬ 
fectly  willing  to  let  the  Record  speak  for 
Itself.  As  a  proponent  of  the  pending 
legislation,  I  take  the  position  that  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  point 
of  view  of  Senators  who  are  in  disagree¬ 
ment  with  the  legislation  be  made  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  record,  so  that  the  people  of  the 
Nation — and  there  are  hundreds  of  them 
writing  to  their  representatives,  raising 
objections  to  the  pending  bill — can  know 
as  a  fact  that  we  have  considered  all 
possible  objections  and  criticisms  to  the 
proposed  legislation. 

Further,  I  want  to  say,  Mr.  President, 
that  in  view  of  the  parliamentary  situa¬ 
tion  which  has  developed  in  the  Senate, 
in  view  of  the  course  of  action  which  has 
been  followed  by  the  majority  leader  In 
the  handling  of  the  business  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  it  will  be  a  long  time  indeed  before 
the  Democratic  side  of  the  aisle  will  be 
able  to  transact  business  by  way  of  unani¬ 
mous  consent.  It  will  transact  business 
by  motion  only. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Oregon  ob- 
j  ects. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec¬ 
tion  is  heard. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate - 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  shall  be  very  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  why  not 
proceed  with  the  session.  Why  should 
the  Senate  recess  at  this  time? 

Mr.  MYERS.  There  was  a  general  un¬ 
derstanding  or  agreement  that  a  recess 
would  be  taken  at  approximately  6  or 
6:30  o’clock  unless  there  seemed  to  be 
an  opportunity  to  complete  debate  on  the 
bill  by  8  or  9  o’clock.  There  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  pending  amendments,  and  it  seems 
to  me  there  is  no  possibility  of  finishing 
before  12  o’clock  tonight.  Therefore  we 
thought  it  would  be  better  to  go  over 
until  tomorrow,  in  the  hope  that  we 
might  remain  in  session  tomorrow  until 
a  reasonable  hour  and  get  a  vote  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire? 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President,  do  I  cor¬ 
rectly  understand  that  the  acting  ma¬ 
jority  leader  says  he  hopes  we  can  get 
through  tomorrow? 

Mr.  MYERS.  Tire  best  I  can  say  is 
hope. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Is  the  Senator  familiar 
with  the  biblical  statement  that  hope 
deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Long 
deferred,  is  it  not? 

Mi’.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Hampshire  would  ques¬ 
tion  the  authenticity  of  the  quotation  as 
given  by  the  occupant  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  Presiding  Offi¬ 
cer  has  no  right  to  engage  in  conversa¬ 
tion  with  Senators  on  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  quite  correct,  and  if  it  is  the 
desire  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland, 
the  remark  will  be  expunged. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire? 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  have  valid  reasons  for  his 
hope  that  the  Senate  can  finish  tomor¬ 
row? 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  do.  The  Senate  now 
seems  to  be  in  good  humor,  and  I  am 
hopeful  we  can  finish  tomorrow.  I  think 
it  is  probably  advisable  to  take  a  recess 
this  afternoon,  because  every  Member 
seems  to  be  in  good  humor  at  this  time. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  I  suppose  the  Senator 
thinks  that  sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the 
evil  thereof.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  makes  no  observations  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  that  statement. 

EXECUTIVE '  ’SESSION’  — — 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  move  the  Senate  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  consideration  of  executive 
business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 

EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Don¬ 
nell  in  the  chair)  laid  before  the  Senate 
messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  submitting  sundry  nomina¬ 


tions,  which  were  referred  to  the  ap¬ 
propriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
jsee  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the. 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 


2CUTTVE  REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

1  The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  GEORGE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance: 

,  Sam  D.  W.  Low,  of  Houston,  Tex.,  to  be 
'collector  of  customs  for  customs  collection 
•district  No.  22,  with  headquarters  at  Galves¬ 
ton,  Tex.,  to  fill  an  existing  vacancy:  and 
Victor  Russell,  of  Port  Arthur,  Tex.,  to  be 
collector  of  customs  for  customs  collection 
district  No.  21,  with  headquarters  at  Port 

frthur,  Tex.  (reappointment). 

By  Mr.  O’MAHONEY,  from  the  Committee 
n  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

Ernest  Gruening,  of  Alaska,  to  be  Gover¬ 
nor  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska  (reappoint¬ 
ment)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
•be  no  further  reports  of  committees,  the 
clerk  will  proceed  to  state  the  nomina¬ 
tions  on  Executive  Calendar. 
EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  OF  WASHINGTON 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  Hawthorne  Arey  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  Washington. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 


The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  Whitney  to 
be  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

NOMINATION  PASSED  OVER 


The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  Thomas  C.  Blaisdeh,  Jr.,  to  be  As¬ 
sistant  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  re¬ 
spectfully  ask  that  the  nomination  go 
over  at  this  time.  I  want  the  Record  to 
show  that  I  am  making  the  suggestion 
tin  behalf  of  a  Senator  who  is  not  oia  the 


{floor-  \ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nomination  will  go  over,  in  accordance-^ 
•with  the  request. 

INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  Hugh  W.  Cross  to  be  an  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commissioner. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

CIVIL  AERONAUTICS  BOARD 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  Oswald  Ryan  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President, 
without  taking  the  time  of  the  Senate 
to  make  a  few  remarks  I  had  intended 
to  make  on  this  nomination,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  the  statement  I  have 
prepared  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  understands  that  under  the  rule 
the  statement  will  be  printed  in  small 
type,  not  in  the  regular  type,  does  he? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  understand  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington? 


Oswald  Ryan  Is  an  original  member  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  appointed  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  in  1938.  He  had  previously 
served  6  y2  years  as  general  counsel  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  under  the  Hoover 
and  the  Roosevelt  administrations,  during 
which  time  he  had  argued  important  public- 
utility  cases  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  other 
Federal  courts. 

Mr.  Ryan  was  the  only  lawyer  on  the  Board 
during  its  early  years  and  the  only  member 
that  had  had  previous  experience  in  public 
regulation.  Accordingly  he  took  leadership 
in  developing  the  technique  of  the  new  regu¬ 
lation.  Thus,  he  urged,  and  the  Board 
adopted  years  ago,  an  administrative  pro¬ 
cedure  which  separated  the  judicial  from  the 
prosecuting  functions  and  provided  for  a  fair 
hearing  for  all  interested  parties  in  both 
Judicial  and  legislative  cases.  In  this  con¬ 
nection,  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  when 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  was 
adopted  by  the  Congress  a  few  years  ago, 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  was  the  only 
quasi-judicial  commission  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  which  found  it  unnecessary  to  make 
basic  changes  in  its  procedure  to  conform 
to  the  new  law.  That  was  because  the  basic 
reforms  provided  by  the  new  act  had  been 
adopted  years  before  by  the  Board  on  its 
own  motion. 

Another  contribution  which  is  credited  to 
Mr.  Ryan  was  the  establishment  of  prudent 
investment  as  the  basis  of  rate  making.  Mr. 
Ryan,  before  coming  to  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  had  appeared  before  the  Supreme 
Court  and  argued  as  a  “friend  of  the  Court’’ 
in  favor  of  the  prudent  investment  method 
of  public-utility  rate  making  as  against  the 
old  reproduction-cost  method.  He  success¬ 
fully  urged  this  rate-making  reform  upon 
the  Board. 

Mr.  Ryan  has  also  led  in  the  past  10  years 
in  bringing  about  a  cooperative  relation  be¬ 
tween  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  the 
various  State  aviation  agencies  which  have 
frequently  been  in  conflict.  In  1945  he  of¬ 
fered  to  the  representatives  of  the  States 
assembled  at  St.  Louis  a  solution  to  the 
problem  which  contemplated  congressional 
action  which  would  give  to  State  aviation 
agencies  and  courts  concurrent  jurisdiction 
to  enforce  Federal  aviation  laws  and  regu¬ 
lations.  Within  the  past  few  days  the  State 
aviation  commissions,  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Administration,  and  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
3oard  have  reached  common  agreement  upon 
ais  plan  which  the  Congress  will  be  asked 
to’incorporate  in  legislation. 


\ 


[From  the  Congressional  Record,  Senate, 
'  December  16,  1942] 

’•CIVIL  aeronautics  board 
Mr.  Barkley.  Mr.  President,  yesterday  the 
President  sent  to  the  Senate  two  nomina¬ 
tions  to  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  one  be¬ 
ing  that  of  Oswald  Ryan,  of  Indiana,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  for 
the  term  expiring  December  31,  1948,  which 
is  a  reappointment,  and  the  other  the  nomi¬ 
nation  of  our  colleague  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Lee]  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  It  was  not  intended 
that  the  nomination  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  should  come  up  for  consideration 
at  this  session.  By  some  mistake  of  the 
clerical  force  at  the  White  House  his  nomina¬ 
tion  was  included.  The  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa  is  not  eligible  to  appointment  to  that 
Board  until  after  his  term  as  Senator  ex¬ 
pires,  because  the  Board  was  created  during 
the  term  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
which  is  now  expiring.  Therefore,  I  do  not 
expect  any  action  to  be  taken  upon  that 
nomination,  now.  The  other  nomination, 
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Senator  Holland.  Mr.  Childs,  if  that  re- 
^ts,  it  won’t  be  the  fault  of  the  southern 
ators - 

Childs.  Well,  it  doesn’t  matter  whose 
fault\t  is - 

gr  Holland.  Let  me  conclude  my  an¬ 
swer— 

Mr.  ChiSjjs.  I’m  talking  about  your  party- 
you’re  a  Democrat,  aren’t  you? 

Senator  Hol^nd.  You  bet  I  am  a  Democrat. 
And  I’ve  supported  the  President  and  I’ve 
supported  the  pWy.  But  let  me  tell  you 
this — that  I’m  one  pf  those  who  foresaw  the 
coming  of  this  question,  and  after  talking 
to  the  leaders  and  getting  nothing  out  of 
talk,  I  addressed  a  letter — a  formal  letter — ■ 
to  the  majority  leader  flow,  Senator  Lucas, 
on  January  13,  calling  his  ..attention  to  the 
fact  that  if  this  fight  were  precipitated  now, 
that  those  who  precipitated  Yt  would  have 
to  take  the  responsibility  for  knocking  down 
the  chance  for  bringing  up  other  important 
legislation.  And  notwithstanding  tkat,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  that  many  kplendid 
Senators  in  the  South  and  elsewhere  Li  our 
party  agreed  with  that,  the  leadership  in¬ 
sists  on  butting  its  head  into  a  wall — I  think 
you  saw  the  cartoon  in  the  Star  the  other 
day  which  shows  so  clearly  that  that’s  what’s 
going  on — they’re  butting  their  head  into  a 
wall,  and  they’ve  done  it  after  notice  and 
knowledge  of  what  was  apt  to  happen. 

Mr.  Carlton.  Senator,  we  recognize,  of 
course,  that  you  are  no  Dixiecrat  and  that 
you  supported  the  Truman-Barkley  ticket 
In  the  last  election.  I  want  to  ask  you  this 
question — the  President,  Mr.  Truman,  and 
Mr.  Barkley  carried  Florida,  as  they  did  all 
except  four  of  the  other  southern  States. 
Do  you  think  that  victory  indicates  public 
support  of  everything  in  the  Democratic 
platform? 

Senator  Holland.  Not  at  all,  Mr.  Carlton. 
If  the  Governor — the  then  Governor  of  Flor¬ 
ida — this  is  my  humble  judgment — and  my¬ 
self,  the  junior  Senator  from  Florida,  and 
the  six  Congressmen,  all  of  whom  had  taken 
the  same  position  that  I  had,  and  the  six 
Cabinet  members,  who  are  elected  every  4 
years  just  like  the  governor,  and  numerous 
county  officers  throughout  the  State,  had  not 
stood  loyally  by  the  party  even  though  we 
were  not  in  accord  with  this  civil-rights 
program,  and  not  in  accord  with  at  least  one 
other  thing  in  the  platform,  the  State  would 
not,  in  my  humble  judgment,  have  remained 
in  the  Democratic  column.  You’ll  recall 
that  our  party  got  only  a  plurality  down 
there  this  last  time,  Jake,  and  that  the 
Republicans  were  right  closely  on  our  heels,, 
and  that  the  so-called  Dixiecrat  Party  alsj 
got  a  quite  heavy  vote  in  Florida. 

Mr.  Carlton.  Well,  Senator,  I  understand 
that  there's  some  consideration,  or  at, -least 
it  has  been  suggested  that  the  President 
could  dissipate  a  great  many  misunderstand¬ 
ings  about  his  program  and  aboirf  his  per¬ 
sonality  should  he  make  a  trip  tfirough  the 
South,  similar  to  the  one  he  nrfade  through 
the  Midwest,  or  the  several  ha/made  through 
the  Midwest  prior  to  the  lasjr  election.  What 
do  you  think  the  recepttish  would  be  that 
the  southerners  would  gi/e  to  President  Tru¬ 
man  should  he  make  stfch  a  trip? 

Senator  Holland.  Why,  Jake,  we’ll  give  him 
the  same  courteous/cordial  reception  which 
we  always  give  to  tine  President  of  the  United 
States.  I’m  leajnng  here  tonight  by  plane 
to  meet  the  President  and  others  next  Tues¬ 
day  morning^t  Rollins  College,  where  he’ll 
receive  an  Honorary  degree.  We  are  proud 
of  the  fact/that  he  has  placed  his  out-of-town 
White  P^iise  there.  He  certainly  would  re¬ 
ceive  cdrdial  welcome  in  Florida,  and  I’m 
sure  Jen  every  other  Southern  State  where 
Itality  is  part  of  our  nature. 

Carlton.  Well,  don’t  you  think  he 
render  a  real  service  to  his  party  and 
to  the  Nation  should  he  make  such  a  trip? 
Senator  Holland.  Perhaps. 


Mr.  Warner.  Supposing  he  makes  such  a 
trip  berating  the  Eighty-first  Congress? 

Senator  Holland.  Well,  that’s  his  privi- 
lefe — that’s  his  privilege. 

Mr.  Lautier.  Do  you  think.  Senator  Hol¬ 
land,  that  the  Democratic  Party  is  duty- 
bound  to  carry  out  the  pledges  it  made  in 
the  platform  adopted  at  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  in  Philadelphia  last 
summer? 

Senator  Holland.  Well,  now  that — you’ve 
asked  a  question  that’s  pretty  big.  It— 
some  of  them  are.  People  who  were  elected 
upon  the  strength  of  that  platform  I  should 
say  are.  There  are  many  of  us  who  are  not 
in  that  position.  I  personally  have  taken 
my  own  personal  position  against  civil  rights, 
both  when  I  ran  and  ever  since  I’ve  been  up 
here,  and  though  I  stayed  with  the  party 
I  made  it  very  crystal  clear  when  I  came  out 
to  stand  with  the  party  this  time  that  I 
wasn’t  yielding  on  civil  rights  and  on  one 
other  question  with  which  you’re  familiar. 
And  I  think  that  those  of  us  who  had  our 
own  platforms  and  were  elected  upon  them 
have  the  perfect  right  to  stand  upon  those 
platforms  and  records. 


think  the  South  has  attempted  to  enforce 
that? 

Senator  Holland.  Now,  which  is  the  fif¬ 
teenth?  Just -  / 

Mr.  Spivak.  The  fifteenth  amendmefit- 


Mr.  Warner.  Mr.  Spivak,  I  sincerely  don’t 
think  we’ve  got  time  to  go  into  that.  I’m 
sorry  to  interrupt,  but  we  mus^  bring  this 
to  a  close.  This  has  been  a  relatively  short 
time  in  which  to  air  the  view&of  our  guest — 
after  all,  he  kept  the  Senate  floor  for  4 
hours  and  52  minutes  yesterday.  But  we 
have  at  least  touched  orpsome  of  the  high¬ 
lights  of  the  issue  of  restricting  debate  in 
the  Senate.  We  leave  it  to'  our  listeners  to 
decide  whether  the  resistance  to  limitation 
of  debate  has  become,  as  Republican  Senator 
Tobey  suggests,  just  words,  words,  words, 
or  reasonable  opposition  to  the  threats  of 
high-handed  action  by  an  uncompromising 
majority.  Fdr  this  press  conference  of  the 
air,  the  thanks  of  the  Mutual  network  go  to 
you,  Senator  Spessard  L.  Holland  of  Florida, 
and  to  my  colleagues  of  the  press :  Lawrence 
Spivak  of  the  American  Mercury;  Louis  Lau¬ 
tier  Cf  the  Atlanta  Daily  World;  John  Carl- 


tonr  of  the  Miami  Daily  News;  and  Marquis 
Mr.  Warner.  Senator,  may  I  ask  if  the  ac-  Gfiilds  of  United  Features.  Until  next  time, 
tion  in  the  Senate  Labor  Committee  today  jfhis  is  your  correspondent  Albert  Warner, 
in  reporting  the  administration  bill  without  * 

■  considering  any  amendments — has  that  ha<^/  . 
apy  effect  on  the  filibuster  fight?  /,  ' 

Senator  Holland.  Well,  I  haven’t  he«dj 


of  any  yet,  but  I  should  think  it  would,- be¬ 
cause  it’s  a  practical,  specific  demonstration 
of  what  a  majority,  working  with  the  ad¬ 
ministration,  can  do  to  beat  do wp  ordinary 
rules  of  fair  play  and  of  parliamentary  pro¬ 
cedure.  / 

Mr.  Childs.-  One  thing  I’d  like  to  hear  you’ 
explain,  Senator  Holland,  afid  that  is  the 
fact  that  in  the  SoutherryHstates  the  Tru¬ 
man  ticket  got  far  mop/  votes  than  the 
Dixiecrat  ticket,  evep  tlptfugh  in  many  States 
the  Dixiecrat — the  Truman  ticket  was  barred 
from  the  ballot.  Doi^iyou  believe  that  that 
indicates  that  the  koutl^rn  Senators  repre-' 
sent  a  minority  of  the  Soyth,  rather  than  a 
majority?  / 

Senator  Hol*!and.  I  do  riot.  I  think  if 
you’ll  check  /fee  States  you  7V  find  that  in 
those  States  where  the  Governors  and  the 
Senators  jtnd  the  Representative?  and  the 
importing  State  officials  and  county  offi¬ 
cials  went  Dixiecrat,  that  the  Stafe  went! 
Dixiee^at.  And  where  those  officials  '^o  the 
contrary  stayed  with  the  party,  the  State 
stayed  with  the  party.  And  I  think  that 
speaking  for  every  southern  State  afifl 
;he  vast  majority  of  the  people  in  every 
southern  State  Insofar  as  I  know  they  were,.’ 
when  I  say  that  they  are  opposed  to  this 
so-called  civil-rights  program,  because  they 
think  it  will  roll  back  the  tremendous  prog¬ 
ress  which  we  made  in  this  field  and  of  which 
we’re  very  proud.  And  we  think,  Mr.  Childs, 
that  the  rest  of  the  Nation  ought  to  be  ex¬ 
pressing  their  approval  and  praise  of  the 
fine  record  that  has  been  made  in  the  South. 

Mr.  Childs.  Well,  exactly,  you  fought  for 
antipoll  tax  legislation  in  Florida.  Why  do 
you  now  oppose  it  on  a  national  scale 
Senator? 

Senator  Holland.  I  certainly  don’t.  I’ve 
offered  an  amendment  to  take  care  of  it,  but 
I’m  certainly  not  going  to  support  a  statute 
which  I  believe  to  be  not  only  hopelessly  un¬ 
constitutional,  but  an  entering  wedge  and 
an  invitation  for  other  Federal  measures 
which  would  be  equally  unconstitutional 
and  which  will  disturb  even  more  the  States’ 
control  of  their  own  election  machinery.  V  , 

Mr.  Spivak.  Senator,  the  South  has  been 
tremendously  concerned  with  the  constitu¬ 
tional  issues  involved.  Have  you  always 
been  so  concerned  with  the  Constitution  as 
you  are  today  in  this  issue — in  these  issues? 

Senator  Holland.  Why,  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Spivak.  I  mean  the  Southern  Demo¬ 
crats?  What,  for  example,  have  you  done 
about  the  fifteenth  amendment?  Do  you 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAYMOND  E.  BALDWIN 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  April  6  ( legislative  day  of 
Friday,  March  18) ,  1949 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
regarding  the  European  Cooperation  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  the  European  recovery 
program,  by  Harold  G.  Stagg,  editor  of 
the  Marshall  Plan  Letter,  before  the  Ex¬ 
port  Managers’  Club,  at  the  Hotel  Stat- 
ler.  New  York,  N.  Y.,  on  March  23,  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Export 
Managers’  Club,  and  distinguished  guests,  I 
was  very  pleased  by  your  Invitation  to  dis¬ 
cuss  with  you  my  impressions  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  recovery  program  and  the  operations 
of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration, 
particularly  as  they  relate  to  you  in  your 
business.  As  editor  of  the  Marshall  Plan 
Letter  I  have  some  knowledge  of  your  prob¬ 
lems,  and  of  the  problems  which  confront 
ECA. 

But  in  trying  to  explain  the  workings  of 
the  European  recovery  program  objectively, 
there  is  one  fact  which  everyone  must  con¬ 
sider.  That  is,  that  there  are  two  sides  to 
the  question — yours,  and  the  other  fellow’s. 

I  could  probably  make  many  friends  and 
get  my  name  in  headlines  by  saying  that 
ECA  is  a  foe,  not  a  friend,  of  American  busi¬ 
ness.  And  I  believe  I  could  document  that 
statement  reasonably  well.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  could  say  with  equal  emphasis  that 
ECA  Is  a  friend,  not  a  foe,  of  business.  And 
I  could  easily  document  that  statement,  too. 

But  neither  statement  would  be  wholly 
true.  ECA  is  much  too  aloof  from  the 
routine  problems  of  American  business  to 
bear  so  human  a  label  as  friend  or  foe.  It 
is  more  like  a  benevolent  tyrant,  imperson¬ 
ally  trying  to  guide  the  world  into  the 
utopian  sunshine  of  economic  prosperity  and 
political  good  will. 
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Perhaps  it  will  be  best  to  remind  you  at 
the  start  that  your  support  of  the  European 
recovery  program  is  not  a  matter  of  choice. 
It’s  a  matter  of  necessity.  To  use  a  homely 
and  undoubtedly  odious  comparison,  it’s 
something  like  paying  alimony  to  a  divorced 
wife.  There’s  a  lot  of  Justification  for  it, 
you’re  not  very  keen  about  it,  but  you’d 
certainly  be  a  lot  worse  off  if  you  withheld 
your  support. 

And  so,  whatever  your  quarrels  with  ECA, 
you’ve  got  to  continue  giving  it  your  support. 
Right  now  the  program  is  primarily  a  Euro¬ 
pean  recovery  program.  But  in  a  few  years 
it  may  well  become  a  vital  necessity  as  an 
American  prosperity  program,  or  even  an 
American  recovery  program. 

I  want  to  tell  you  a  few  things  about  the 
situation  we  are  going  to  face  in  a  few 
years  in  regard  to  American  world  trade. 
But  first  I’d  like  to  tell  you  a  little  about 
the  men  who  run  ECA,  things  you  rarely 
hear  unless  you  have  close  and  constant  con¬ 
tact  with  them. 

With  few  execeptions,  you  can  say  this  for 
the  men  around  Paul  Hoffman,  the  ECA  boss : 
They’re  not  afraid  of  hard  work  and  long 
hours.  From  the  bright  boys  fresh  out  of 
Harvard  and  Yale  to  the  big  boss  himself, 
they  tackle  Europe’s  problems  with  an  atti¬ 
tude  of  consecrated  devotion.  That  atti¬ 
tude  is  emphasized  by  the  asteunding  num¬ 
ber  of  overtime  hours  they  put  in  on  the  job. 
And  if  you  know  about  Washington,  you 
know  that  this  is  a  rare  phenomenon. 

Recently,  just  before  Mr.  Hoffman  was 
scheduled  to  present  ECA’s  case  for  more 
money  to  the  Senate  and  House  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  Committees,  you  could  find  the  ele¬ 
vators  in  the  ECA  building  crowded  at  11 
o’cleck  every  night.  And  not  all  of  the 
members  of  ECA’s  varsity  team  were  on  their 
way  home.  Many  of  them  were  going  out 
for  a  quick  cup  of  coffee  to  keep  them  on 
their  feet  until  2  and  3  a.  m.  Now  they’ve 
settled  down  again  into  a  normal  routine 
that  includes  working  all  day  Saturday  and 
at  least  half  a  day  on  Sunday. 

It  isn’t  hard  to  explain  this  gluttonous 
appetite  for  long  hours  of  work.  First, 
there’s  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  job. 
Give  a  group  of  men  several  billion  dollars, 
tell  them  to  reshape  world  trade  and  the  eco¬ 
nomic  lives  of  270,000,000  Europeans,  and 
t.iey’re  bound  to  feel  a  sense  of  God-like 
power  and  responsibility. 

Second,  there’s  the  leadership  within  the 
organization.  Hoffman  is  the  kind  of  man 
who  inspires  his  aides  to  maximum  efforts. 
With  his  ability  as  a  supersalesman,  he  wins 
support  from  almost  everyone  he  comes  in 
contact  with.  He  does  this  with  what  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  amazing  ease.  And  his  assistant 
deputy,  Richard  Bissell,  provides  the  drive 
needed  to  back  up  Hoffman’s  inspiration. 

Third,  there  is  the  caliber  of  the  men  them¬ 
selves.  That  it  is  extremely  high  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  policy  men  are 
on  loan  from  high-salaried  industrial  jobs,  to 
which  they  anticipate  an  early  return.  Their 
work  for  ECA  is  their  stint  of  patriotism. 
And  why  not,  with  the  whole  world  to  play 
with,  and  a  salary  of  from  ten  to  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars  a  year? 

Unfortunately,  in  some  officials,  this  conse¬ 
crated,  single-minded  devotion  becomes 
bigotry.  Their  eyes  and  minds  are  so  firmly 
fixed  on  the  European  horizon  that  the 
United  States  is  just  a  blur  in  the  distance. 
They  yell  “team,  team,  team”  so  loud  and  so 
often  that  they  can’t  hear  the  dissatisfied 
grumblings  of  businessmen  in  this  country, 
businessmen  who  for  good  reason  feel  that 
ECA  has  no  interest  in  their  problems. 

Much  of  this  holier-than-thou  tone  is  set 
by  Deputy  Administrator  Dick  Bissell,  whom 
my  associates  describe  as  an  almost  inhu¬ 
manly  brilliant  economist,  and  by  his  young 
assistants  who  arr  dubbed  by  the  press  as  the 
“palace  guard.”  These  youngsters  keep 
themselves  well-insulated  from  the  every¬ 


day  problems  of  businessmen,  and  the  queries 
of  a  frustrated  press,  with  glib  mental  wan¬ 
derings  through  a  field  populated  with 
phrases  like  “balance  of  payments,”  “deficits 
on  current  account,”  and  “exportable  sur¬ 
pluses.” 

Bissell  without  doubt  is  the  know-how 
man  of  ECA.  The  press  speaks  of  him  pri¬ 
vately  as  the  “know-how-but-won’t-tell 
man.”  He’s  a  phenomenal  worker.  He’s 
honest  and  sincere.  But  his  shy  and  chilly 
personality  and  his  passion  for  abstractions 
keep  him  from  being  popular.  As  a  planner, 
ECA  needs  him;  but  as  an  administrator,  he 
doesn’t  quite  measure  up  to  his  reputation, 
b-cause  he  doesn’t  seem  able  to  delegate 
authority.  If  it  weren’t  for  Hoffman’s  warm 
charm  and  the  good-humored  practical 
shrewdness  of  Deputy  Administrator  Howard 
Bruce,  ECA  would  be  far  more  unpopular 
and  misunderstood  than  it  is  now. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  handful  of  hand¬ 
picked  American  economists,  businessmen, 
and  politicians  reshaping  world  trade  poli¬ 
cies  under  a  congressional  edict  to  bring 
about  the  complete  recovery  of  Europe  by 
1952.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  under  which  ECA  was  created 
which  authorizes  or  instructs  ECA  to  use  its 
funds  to  stave  off  a  depression  in  the  United 
States,  or  to  save  American  businessmen  from 
the  results  of  softening  markets. 

Hoffman  was  very  emphatic  in  explaining 
his  position  in  this  regard  to  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  Here  is  one  sentence 
from  his  recent  testimony,  and  I  quote; 

“If  Congress  for  any  reason  wants  us  to 
give  particular  support  to  any  segment  of 
the  American  economy  and  thus  make  this 
somewhat  of  an  American  recovery  program, 
all  we  ask  is  that  we  be  given  very  specific 
and  direct  instructions,  because  if  you  do 
not  give  us  those  instructions  we  are  going 
to  buy  where  we  can  buy  at  the  lowest  pos¬ 
sible  price.” 

Where  ECA  is  concerned,  the  recovery  of 
Europe  is  the  only  keynote.  Where  ECA  is 
concerned,  the  recovery  of  Europe  is  the  only 
goal. 

Anything  more  is  in  the  future  and  is  up 
to  you  and  up  to  Congress. 

What  happens  to  American  business  in  the 
meantime  is  rightfully  your  concern.  But 
it  is  not  the  concern  of  ECA  under  the  law 
which  Congress  wrote  and  which  has  been 
widely  supported  by  the  public. 

Despite  the  complaints  of  many  business¬ 
men  and  groups  of  business  representatives, 
the  economy  of  this  country  is  better  off  to¬ 
day  as  a  result  of  ECA  than  it  otherwise 
would  be.  For  without  ECA  Europe  would 
have  no  dollars  to  buy  our  products. 

At  the  moment  the  short-range  outlook 
for  American  world  trade  is  good  compared 
to  prewar  yars..  But  the  long-range  outlook 
holds  a  serious  threat  to  United  States  ex¬ 
porters,  and  this  threat  appears  certain  to 
reach  the  acute  stage  by  1952.  When  that 
time  comes,  it  will  be  necessary  to  continue 
the  European  recovery  program  as  an  Amer¬ 
ican  recovery  program — a  program  which 
will  be  vital  if  this  country  is  to  maintain  its 
place  in  the  trade  pattern  of  the  world. 

Therefore,  whether  we  like  it  or  not  and  by 
this  or  any  other  name,  the  European  re¬ 
covery  program — in  some  form  or  other — is 
going  to  remain  with  us. 

The  over-all  accomplishments  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  recovery  program  have  been  substan¬ 
tial  and  the  basic  operations  of  ECA  are  wise 
and  sound.  But  there  is  much  room  for  a 
little  giving  here,  and  a  little  taking  away 
there,  that  would  make  ECA  operations  of 
more  genuine  help  to  greater  numbers  of 
American  businessmen.  That’s  why  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan  letter  occasionally  appears  crit¬ 
ical  of  ECA’s  stubborn  adherence  to  the 
strict  letter  of  the  law  and  its  some¬ 
what  fawning  willingness  to  proceed  on  the 
theory  that  European  governments,  like  Cae¬ 
sar’s  wife,  can  do  no  wrong. 
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ECA  has  emphasized  again  and  again  that 
it  is  a  financing  and  not  a  purchasing  agency. 
Although  this  is  manifestly  true,  United 
States  exporters  who  are  losing  their  tradi¬ 
tional  markets  under  ERP  inevitably  turn  to 
ECA  to  register  their  complaints. 

The  policy  of  letting  participating  coun¬ 
tries  make  their  own  Marshall  plan  pur¬ 
chases,  subject,  of  course,  to  the. approval  of 
ECA,  was  designed  to  encourage  the  use  of 
private  trade  channels  and  to  avoid  placing 
ECA  in  the  position  of  acting  as  another  huge 
Government  buying  corporation. 

However,  some  exporters  complain  with 
considerable  justification  that  under  ERP, 
private  trade  channels  are  not  being  used  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word.  The  United  King¬ 
dom,  France  and  Italy,  which  receive  most 
of  the  money  under  the  recovery  program, 
are  using  Government  agencies,  or  quasi-gov- 
ernmental  purchasing  monopolies  such  as  the 
French  groupments,  for  nearly  all  purchases. 

In  many  cases,  the  purchases  consum¬ 
mated  under  the  Government-controlled  pro¬ 
gram  are  not  those  most  desired  by  the  coun¬ 
tries’  own  importers. 

The  view  of  American  suppliers  has  been 
confined  largely  to  specific  problems  of  their 
own  particular  businesses.  ECA  tends,  quite 
properly  under  the  law,  to  view  ERP  as  a 
whole.  Consequently  it  feels  that  the  gov¬ 
ernments  of  participating  countries  must  de¬ 
cide  themselves  what  goods  they  will  import 
from  the  United  States. 

With  limited  dollars  available,  ERP  coun¬ 
tries,  as  a  matter  of  self-interest,  will  be 
forced  to  reject  many  requests  from  their  own 
importers  for  the  right  to  import  specific 
commodities  and  materials. 

However,  the  fact  remains  that  the  impact 
of  ERP  on  our  domestic  economy  must  be 
assessed  realistically.  It  must  be  assessed 
not  only  in  terms  of  its  fast-disappearing  in¬ 
flationary  aspects,  but  on  its  possible  under¬ 
mining  of  the  markets  of  United  States 
business. 

The  eyes  of  ECA  still  view  only  the  Euro¬ 
pean  scene  and  there  is  a  continuing  ten¬ 
dency  to  deny  United  States  business  groups 
opportunities  for  greater  participation  which 
are  possible  within  the  present  scope  of  the 
European  recovery  program. 

American  suppliers  have  tried  to  have  the 
buying  programs  of  the  various  countries 
publicized  in  advance  so  they  could  compete 
for  some  of  the  business.  But  ECA  has  given 
them  little  help  in  their  efforts. 

Time  changes  all  things  and  it  has  already 
brought  into  focus  the  need  to  reexamine 
some  of  the  fundamentals  of  our  foreign  aid 
program.  Before  the  basic  ERP  legislation 
was  submitted  to  Congress  last  year,  the 
probable  impact  of  this  type  of  spending  on 
the  American  economy  was  thoroughly 
studied  by  a  number  of  Government  com¬ 
mittees.  However,  because  the  studies  were 
undertaken  in  the  fall  of  1947  and  the  spring 
of  1948 — when  inflationary  pressures  were 
causing  considerable  concern — the  principal 
emphasis  in  the  basic  studies  was  on  soften¬ 
ing  the  impact  of  the  program  on  price 
levels  in  this  country. 

This  concern  with  the  possible  inflationary 
effects  of  ERP  was  carried  over  to  Congress, 
and  in  writing  the  authorizing  legislation 
Congress  included  specific  provisions  to  limit 
the  quantities  of  various  commodities  that 
could  be  bought  in  this  country.  Except 
for  the  sections  of  the  ECA  Act  dealing  with 
the  procurement  of  “surplus  agricultural 
commodities,”  almost  no  attention  was  given 
to  the  problems  of  sectors  of  the  American 
economy  which  already  have  felt  the  effects 
of  a  sharp  down  trend  in  foreign  demand 
for  their  products. 

As  a  result,  ECA  and  other  Government 
agencies  concerned  with  United  States  ex¬ 
ports  under  the  Marshall  plan  attempted, 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  success  to  limit 
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the  quantities  of  certain  goods  exported  from 
this  country. 

The  limitations  on  exports  imposed  by  ECA 
and  the  Office  of  International  Trade  were 
generally  confined  to  commodities  in  short 
supply.  But  the  European  countries  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  stretch  their  limited  dollars  dis¬ 
played  an  immediate  tendency  to  schedule 
purchases  in  the  United  States,  only  if  sup¬ 
plies  were  available  nowhere  else  in  the 
world. 

As  you  well  know,  the  effects  of  this  gen¬ 
eral  policy  have  been  disastrous  to  some 
segments  of  the  United  States  economy. 

As  a  result  of  complaints  some  Members 
of  Congress  gradually  are  becoming  aware 
that  this  year  they  face  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  problem  in  gaging  the  impact  of 
ERP  on  the  domestic  economy,  than  in  1948. 
Now  the  problem  is  how  to  increase  buying 
in  the  United  States  of  a  relatively  large 
number  of  items,  instead  of  trying  to  limit 
purchases.  This  problem  should  come  to 
the  fore  when  the  new  ECA  bill  reaches  the 
floors  of  the  House  and  Senate. 

The  position  of  ECA — which  is  still  largely 
concerned  with  the  inflationary  aspects  of 
the  program — has  already  been  outlined  be¬ 
fore  Congress  in  considerable  detail.  But 
with  a  very  few  exceptions  it  would  take  an 
alert  Diogenes  with  an  awfully  bright  lamp 
to  find  many  Members  of  Congress  who  know 
what  it’s  all  about. 

Except  for  some  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  House  Foreign  Relations  Committees, 
there  are  few  Congressmen  who  have  more 
than  a  superficial  knowledge  of  how  the 
European  recovery  program  operates — of  why 
ECA  does  what  it  does — or  why  businessmen 
sometimes  complain  about  ECA  practices. 

ECA  has  published  and  continues  to  pub¬ 
lish  numerous  documents  and  charts  which 
provide  excellent  reviews  and  graphic  il¬ 
lustrations  of  what  the  European  recovery 
program  is,  what  it  means,  how  it  functions, 
what  it  has  accomplished,  what  problems 
still  lie  ahead. 

Unfortunately,  too  few  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress  and  almost  none  of  the  general  public 
ever  give  these  charts  and  documents  more 
than  a  casual  glance.  For  all  the  good  they 
do  in  spreading  the  gospel  of  ERP,  they 
might  just  as  well  be  buried  in  the  corner¬ 
stone  of  the  renovated  White  House. 

ECA  marshaled  all  of  its  big  guns  from 
Europe,  brought  staff  aides  winging  home 
across  the  Atlantic,  burdened  with  great 
masses  of  impressive  reports  and  statistical 
information.  They  were  allowed  to  make  their 
formal  statements  before  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee.  They  were  permitted  to 
point  out  the  fact  that  they  had  available 
beautifully  drawn  and  colorfully  decorated 
charts,  and  were  prepared  to  explain  them 
in  detail.  They  were  questioned  briefly  and 
instructed  to  make  way  for  the  next  witness. 

Formal  hearings  on  ECA’s  request  for  addi¬ 
tional  funds  began  before  a  Joint  meeting 
of  the  Senate  and  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committees  on  Tuesday,  February  8.  The 
scene  was  one  of  great  conviviality,  with 
klieg  lights  and  cameras  and  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  both  committees  on  hand. 

When  the  lights  had  dimmed,  when  the 
cameramen  had  gone,  only  a  handful  of  In¬ 
terested  committee  members  remained  to 
show  their  interest  in  ECA  and  its  $5,000,000,- 
000-a-year  program. 

Most  people  spend  too  much  time  looking 
at  the  export  picture  entirely  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  American  businessman.  They 
overlook  Europe’s  own  recovery  objectives, 
which  are  bound  to  have  a  very  far-reaching 
effect  upon  American  trade. 

It  isn’t  generally  known,  but  Europe’s 
recovery  objectives  during  the  life  of  ERP 
involve  reducing  imports  from  the  United 
States  by  a  thumping  big  40  percent  and 
capturing  half  of  the  United  States  markets 


in  Latin  America  for  her  own  products. 
These,  undoubtedly,  are  overly  ambitious 
goals,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  impact 
of  trade  shifts  in  the  next  3  years  will  seri¬ 
ously  dislocate  the  present  United  States 
trade  pattern  and  demand  difficult  decisions 
by  Congress,  the  Government,  and  business. 

Government  trade  experts  predict  that 
United  States  exports  in  1949  will  average 
$1,000,000,000  a  month.  That  will  be  close 
to  1948  levels,  but  far  below  the  1947  bo¬ 
nanza.  However,  in  the  days  ahead,  Ameri¬ 
can  traders  are  going  to  face  keener  com¬ 
petition  in  almost  all  world  markets. 

The  trade  pattern  of  the  last  half  of  1948 
will  probably  continue  for  the  next  year  be¬ 
cause  of  continued  heavy  spending  of  ERP 
dollars.  After  that,  however,  the  determi¬ 
nation  of  all  the  western  European  countries 
to  reduce  imports  from  this  country  will 
become  a  matter  of  urgent  concern.  It  will 
be  of  concern,  not  only  to  producers  already 
feeling  the  effects  of  the  collapse  of  the 
extraordinary  1947  demand  but  to  the  entire 
domestic  economy. 

Price  declines  in  the  United  States  will 
have  little  effect  on  the  short-range  picture, 
which,  as  I  said  before,  is  favorable.  Al¬ 
though  European  buying  in  this  country  is 
encouraged  by  price  declines  here,  this  is 
somewhat  offset  by  the  fact  that  European 
exporters  will  receive  less  for  products  they 
sell  here  and  their  supply  of  earned  dollars 
will  be  proportionately  reduced. 

The  over-all  trade  problem  is  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  Europe  is  aiming  not  only 
at  reducing  imports  from  the  United  States 
but  at  increasing  its  exports  to  this  country 
and  to  the  rest  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

This  export  campaign  already  is  causing 
trouble.  Some  United  States  suppliers  com¬ 
plain  they  are  losing  markets  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  and  some  domestic  producers  are  con¬ 
cerned  over  the  threat  of  European  competi¬ 
tion  in  this  country. 

Despite  the  fact  that  an  increase  in  Euro¬ 
pean  exports  to  the  United  States  is  a  basic 
objective  of  the  Marshall  plan,  there  is 
trouble  brewing  on  this  score.  It  will  come 
in  connection  with  the  extension  and 
strengthening  of  the  President’s  powers  to 
negotiate  tariff  reductions  under  the  recipro¬ 
cal-trade  program. 

The  Truman  administration  is  adjusting 
slowly  to  the  conclusion  that  the  end  of  post¬ 
war  shortages  in  this  country  requires  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  assessment  of  trade  policies.  And 
although  some  tariff  reductions  will  be  made 
at  the  conference  next  month  in  France, 
they  will  not  be  as  far-reaching  as  the  ERP 
countries  would  like. 

Building  long-range  L  markets  for  United 
States  exports  will  require  aggressive  action 
in  the  coming  year  as  European  imports  be¬ 
come  more  and  more  limited  to  a  few  prod¬ 
ucts  which  can  be  obtained  only  in  this 
country.  The  road  ahead  is  rough. 

For  example,  by  1952  France  plans  to  cut 
its  annual  imports  from  the  United  States 
from  a  prewar  level  of  about  $900,000,000  to 
about  $365,000,000. 

France’s  exceptional  postwar  imports  of 
coal,  bread  grains,  and  dairy  products  are 
already  being  reduced  substantially.  And 
coarse  grains,  fats,  and  machinery  will  soon 
feel  the  pinch  of  cutbacks  as  well. 

By  1952,  France  hopes  to  restrict  dollar 
purchase  to  oil,  cotton,  copper,  machinery, 
leaving  only  $95,000,000  for  miscellaneous 
items. 

Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and  Luxemburg 
are  moving  rapidly  toward  economic  union. 
Traders  should  begin  analyzing  export  op¬ 
portunities  to  these  areas  as  a  unit.  Imports 
from  the  Benelux  countries  from  the  United 
States  will  continue  through  next  year  at 
the  present  rate  of  about  $700,000,000,  four 
times  the  prewar  rate,  then  move  downward 
to  a  goal  of  about  $500,000,000  for  1952. 


On  the  other  hand,  exports  to  this  country 
from  Benelux  countries  are  programed  to 
rise  from  the  present  level  of  about  $100,000,- 
000  to  nearly  $250,000,000. 

Italy  plans  rapid  changes  in  its  supply 
markets.  Imports  from  the  dollar  area,  which 
amounted  to  44  percent  of  her  total  imports 
in  1947,  will  be  reduced  to  15  percent  by  1952, 
and  purchases  in  other  areas  will  be  in¬ 
creased. 

Italian  exports  to  this  country,  now  at  6 
percent  of  the  total,  are  programed  to  reach 
10  percent  by  1952. 

Bizone  Germany,  that  is,  the  American  and 
British  occupied  areas,  is  now  making  nearly 
50  percent  of  its  purchases  in  the  United 
States.  But  it  will  begin  lowering  this  pro¬ 
portion  late  this  year,  with  the  objective  of 
reducing  the  United  States  share  of  total  im¬ 
ports  to  about  15  percent  of  the  total. 

However,  the  United  States  may  be  able  to 
continue  the  actual  volume  of  its  exports  to 
Germany  at  a  high  level.  But  only  if  recov¬ 
ery  there  proceeds  speedily  enough  to  permit 
a  planned  75  percent  over-all  increase  in  Ger¬ 
man  imports  in  the  next  3  years. 

The  United  Kingdom,  whose  trade  plans 
are  being  urged  as  a  guide  for  other  ERP 
countries,  is  making  giant  strides  in  reducing 
Its  purchases  from  the  United  States.  Im¬ 
ports  from  this  country  in  1948  were  cut  42 
percent,  and  a  further  17-percent  reduction 
is  planned  by  1952. 

These  factors  are  not  related  to  frighten 
any  segment  of  the  American  business  econ¬ 
omy.  Rather,  they  are  emphasized  as  a  re¬ 
minder  that  while  European  recovery  may  be 
the  paramount  consideration  today,  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  American  high  level  of  pros¬ 
perity  may  well  be  the  big  issue  tomorrow. 

To  keep  ourselves  vigorous  and  healthy  in 
the  field  of  world  trade  we’re  going  to  have 
to  continue  casting  our  bread  upon  the  wa¬ 
ters.  Congress  will  be  compelled  to  approve 
the  extension  of  some  form  of  foreign-aid 
program  after  1952. 

Undoubtedly,  emphasis  then  will  be  placed 
on  guaranties  of  purchases  in  the  United 
States  as  a  prop  for  our  own  domestic  econ¬ 
omy.  And  the  scope  of  aid  will  spread  out 
to  encompass  assistance  to  backward  areas 
of  the  world  in  line  with  President  Truman’s 
point  4. 

Perhaps,  in  the  interim,  political  unity  in 
Europe  and  peace  throughout  the  world  will 
brighten  the  outlook  for  all  of  us.  At  least, 
it's  something  nice  to  think  about. 


Address  Before  the  Sentry  Club  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  by  Hon.  Kenneth  S.  Wherry,  of 
Nebraska 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HARRY  P.  CAIN 

OP  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  April  %  ( legislative  day  of 
Friday,  Marcjt  18) ,  1949 

Mr.  CAIN.  Mr.  president,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  tg/nave  inserted  in  the 
Appendix  of  the-' Record  an  address  de¬ 
livered  by  op/  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Wherry],  the  Sentry  Club  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  meeting  ih  the  Hotel  Bellevue- 
Stratford  in  that  city  on  April  6,  1949. 
The  Senator  from  Nebraska  spoke  by 
telephone  from  the  Radio  Room  in  the 
Senate  Office  Building,  through  loud 
speakers,  to  the  meeting  of  the  Sentry 
Club  in  Philadelphia. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Good  evening,  Madam  Chairman,  and 
members  of  the  Sentry  Club. 

From  the  Capitol  of  the  United  States  I 
am  speaking  to  you.  As  you  know,  by  this 
time,  my  plans  to  attend  your  meeting  have 
necessarily  been  changed.  We  have  ap¬ 
proached  the  closing  moments  in  a  historic 
Senate  debate  on  foreign  aid,  and  these 
closing  moments  have  been  dramatic. 

A  brand-new  issue  has  developed.  Is  ECA 
an  authorization  to  feed  destitute  people  and 
rehabilitate  their  economies,  or  is  it  now 
an  authorization  to  subsidize  the  partici¬ 
pating  countries  for  expansion  of  their  for¬ 
eign  trade  to  heights  never  dreamed  of  be¬ 
fore? 

This  is  a  weighty  decision  that  the  Senate 
is  called  upon  to  make,  for  it  may  have  a 
tremendous  impact  upon  our  domestic  econ¬ 
omy,  the  very  subject  I  have  been  asked 
to  speak  on  tonight.  It  is  a  great  pleasure 
for  me  to  address  you.  I  fully  realize  that 
I  am  on  the  spot,  so  to  speak,  when  I  am 
asked  to  discuss  prices,  controls,  economics, 
and  related  ponderous  subjects  with  you 
women. 

There  are  innumerable  organizations  of 
mere  men  in  the  various  trades  and  indus¬ 
tries,  mining,  and  agriculture.  With  tre¬ 
mendous  seriousness  they  debate,  weigh, 
plan,  and  consider  the  raging  currents  of 
government,  economics,  labor,  and  manage¬ 
ment  relations.  They  strive  to  keep  the 
factory  wheels  humming  and  to  find  their 
way  in  a  confused  Nation  and  world. 

But  when  all  their  labors  are  ended — I 
might  as  well  say  "we,”  for  it  is  quite  evi¬ 
dent  that  I,  too,  am  a  man — we  have  yet 
to  consider  what  milady — the  women — will 
think  of  it  all. 

For,  isn’t  it  true  that  women,  chiefly 
women,  do  the  buying  and  make  the  deci¬ 
sions  on  the  end  products  of  factory,  mine, 
and  farm;  whether  it  be  food  for  the  table, 
clothes  for  the  family,  or  the  homes  in  which 
we  live?  So,  when  I  told  the  boss,  my  good 
wife  and  severest  critic,  Mrs.  Wherry,  that  I 
was  going  to  address  a  women's  organiza¬ 
tion  in  Philadelphia,  she  said:  “It  better  be 
good.” 

I  told  her  I  did  not  know  how  good  it  would 
be,  but  that  I  was  full  of  courage,  and  that, 
after  all,  women  are  just  as  vitally  interested 
in  problems,  local,  State,  national,  and  inter¬ 
national,  as  are  men,  and  we  will  get  along 
all  right.  She  gave  me  a  comforting  "Amen.” 

The  problems  that  confront  us  as  a  Nation 
are  so  fundamental  to  the  future  of  our 
country,  and  to  the  world,  that  this  is  a  time 
when  we  must  stand  up  and  be  counted, 
counted  for  or  against  our  republican  princi¬ 
ples  of  government.  What  we  do  in  Con¬ 
gress,  during  the  next  100  days,  will  be  the 
most  crucial  in  our  country’s  entire  history, 
save  the  declaration  of  and  waging  of  war. 

This  is  a  time  for  Paul  Reveres  to  get  busy. 
Your  organization  is  the  Sentry  Club.  You 
want  to  be  alert  and  vigilant  and  hand  on  to 
future  generations  the  heritage  handed  down 
to  you  through  the  years  by  such  great  states¬ 
men  as  Benjamin  Franklin.  There  is  no 
more  suitable  place  for  this  highly  patriotic 
endeavor  to  flower  and  spread  its  influence 
than  from  Philadelphia,  amid  its  hallowed 
shrines  of  liberty. 

Let  us  be  specific.  Let  us  examine  briefly 
some  of  the  crucial  problems  crowding  for 
decision. 

FI.  R.  2756,  self-styled  “a  bill  to  Implement 
the  established  national  policy  of  promoting 
maximum  employment,  production,  and  pur¬ 
chasing  power”  is  one  of  them. 

This  is  the  administration’s  bill,  a  bill  to 
delegate  to  the  President,  one  man,  broad, 
sweeping  power  to  manage  all  or  any  part  of 
our  national  economy  as  he  cho  ses,  a  sort 
of,  or  a  kind  of  “papa-knows-best”  proposi¬ 


tion.  This  is  not  a  surprise  measure.  It 
is  in  keeping  with  a  philosophy  of  govern¬ 
ment  with  which  we  have  become  familiar 
in  recent  years.  Its  advocates  boldly  assert 
their  support  of  a  planned  economy  and  their 
determination  to  drive  it  through  Congress. 

The  President  has  told  the  country  he 
wants  power  from  Congress  to  fix  ceiling 
prices  over  commodities  and  wages,  and 
floors  under  prices  and  wages,  power  and 
more  power  to  tell  businessmen  what  they 
shall  produce,  how  much  and  at  what  price, 
power  and  more  power  to  tell  workers  when 
and  where  they  can  work  and  for  what  wages. 
I  wonder  whether  the  rank  and  file  of  workers 
in  America  relaize  how  their  inherent  rights 
would  be  violated  by  such  legislation.  What 
would  become  of  their  fair  and  just  rights  to 
work  where  they  please,  to  organize,  bargain 
collectively,  and  strike? 

Do  they  realize  once  this  tremendous  power 
is  vested  in  a  President,  one  man,  it  would 
lead  to  the  next  step,  a  planned  economy,  in 
which  shackles  for  their  freedom  would  be 
hammered  out?  This  bill  was  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Representatives  on  Febru¬ 
ary  15,  1949.  There  is  a  companion  bill  in 
the  Senate. 

The  bill  is  designed  chiefly  to  increase  sup¬ 
plies  of  goods  and  materials  in  short  supply. 
Under  its  provisions  the  President,  acting 
of  course  upon  advice  of  this  group  of  master 
planners,  would  determine  maximum  goals 
of  production,  and  then  put  the  resources 
of  the  Government  to  the  job  of  attaining 
those  goals,  by  loans,  price-and-wage  fixing, 
mandatory  priorities,  and  allocations. 

The  bill  further  provides  that  where 
private  enterprise  does  not  measure  up  to 
these  requirements,  the  Government  may 
build  facilities  for  the  manufacture  of  steel, 
or  any  other  commodity  the  planners  deem 
short  in  their  idea  of  a  balanced  national 
prodixctivity. 

Here,  then,  within  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  is  the  big  stick,  or  club,  the  President 
asks  to  be  held  over  the  owners  of  industries 
and  the  working  men  and  women.  To  the 
businessman  “Comply  with  my  orders,  or  I 
will  put  the  Government  in  direct  competi¬ 
tion  with  you.”  And,  to  the  working  men 
and  women,  “I’ll  tell  you  where  you  can 
work.” 

Section  201  provides  that  to  encourage  in¬ 
creases  in  production  and  supply,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  shall  designate  materials  or  facilities  in 
short  supply,  and  shall: 

( 1 )  Determine  the  quantity  goals  to  which 
it  is  necessary  and  feasible  to  increase  the 
supply  within  a  reasonable  time;  (2)  explore 
the  extent  to  which  these  goals  can  be  at¬ 
tained  through  the  efforts  of  private  enter¬ 
prise,  and  (3)  develop  and  administer  the 
programs  needed  to  supplement  the  efforts  of 
private  enterprise. 

Section  401  would  authorize  the  President 
to  require  sellers,  that  is,  sellers  of  commodi¬ 
ties,  to  give  60  days’  notice  prior  to  any 
announcement  of  price  increases.  After  such 
notice  the  price  increase  may  become  effec¬ 
tive,  provided  the  President  meanwhile  has 
not,  himself,  set  a  maximum  price.  This 
was  one  of  the  main  provisions  imposed  upon 
sellers  during  the  war,  setting  price  ceilings, 
and  subsidizing  producers  that  ceiling  prices 
might  be  maintained.  Coupled  with  this 
power  to  impose  price  ceilings,  there  would 
also  be  delegated  the  power  to  distribute 
materials.  This  is  done  by  rationing.  It  is 
just  another  factor  that  must  be  imposed  to 
control  all  prices,  which  involves  fixing 
wages. 

This  bill  is  the  imposition  of  OPA  all  over 
again,  except  it  grants  additional  power  not 
even  granted  during  the  days  of  the  war. 

Now,  as  you  housewives  know,  something 
has  happened  since  last  November.  It  would 
have  happened  much  earlier,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  tremendous  commitments  made 
abroad.  We,  of  course,  all  believe  in  feeding 
hungry  people,  but  in  doing  so  the  tremen- 
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dous  amount  of  foodstuffs  shipped  out  of  this 
country,  held  up  our  price  levels.  But  due  to 
the  maximum  production  of  materials  ac¬ 
complished  over  the  past  3  years,  the  slump 
in  prices  which  began  last  November  is  now 
generally  noticeable  throughout  the  country. 

The  administration  demanded  the  passage 
of  H.  R.  2756  under  the  word  “inflation," 
and  is  now  urging  its  passage  to  alleviate 
what  it  calls  disinflation  which  is  generally 
becoming  known  as  the  Truman  depression. 
That  is  being  acrobatic.  Has  it  become  cir¬ 
cus  time  for  the  administration?  Think  of 
it,  prices  fall  and  unemployment  rises.  Yet, 
advocates  of  a  planned  economy,  tell  us  they 
want  power  to  control  our  economy  against 
high  prices,  and  against  low  prices.  That  is 
Red  fascism. 

We  were  told  by  the  President  the  leveling 
off  in  prices  was  just  what  the  people  wanted; 
“Fine,”  he  said.  But,  as  the  drop  persisted, 
the  old  pumps  to  stem  the  tide  were  put  to 
work.  Credit  controls  have  now  been  relaxed 
and  reduction  in  cash  requirements  for 
margin  accounts  in  the  securities  markets 
has  been  ordered  by  the  President. 

Along  with  control  of  prices,  the  adminis¬ 
tration  bill  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Wage  Board  independent  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor.  It  requires  a  wage  increase 
may  not  be  considered  as  an  increase  in  cost 
of  production  for  price-adjustment  purposes 
for  6  months,  except  to  the  extent  that  the 
increase  can  be  justified  by  any  one  of  the 
following  reasons: 

( 1 )  To  compensate  for  increases  in  the  cost 
of  living;  (2)  to  correct  inequities  in  the 
wage;  (3)  to  correct  substandards  of  living; 
or  (4)  to  maintain  essential  production. 

The  exceptions,  obviously,  give  wide  lati¬ 
tude  for  wage  increases.  But,  in  the  final 
analysis,  wages  are  to  be  controlled.  But  let 
me  warn  you,  ladies,  if  we  are  to  have  an 
effective  price-control  act,  it  is  mandatory 
that  wages  and  prices  must  be  controlled 
from  the  producer  all  the  way  to  the  con¬ 
sumer,  because  one  man’s  price  is  another 
man’s  cost. 

Those  of  us  who  believed  in  the  free  com¬ 
petitive  system,  full  production,  fair  prices, 
and  wide  distribution  have  failed  to  get  our 
story  across  to  the  people.  Too  many  people 
last  November  listened  to  the  Pied  Pipers  who 
promised  lower  prices,  higher  wages,  full  em¬ 
ployment,  free  medicine,  free  hospitalization, 
free  old-age  pensions,  free  everything. 

You  ladies  are  the  shoppers  of  the  family; 
you  know  there  isn’t  anything  free.  None  of 
these  things  are  free.  They  all  cost  money. 
They  all  come  out  of  the  income  of  the  people 
in  direct  taxes  and  in  the  cost  of  everything 
we  buy.  These  master  planners  think  these 
things  are  as  free  as  water,  as  free  as  the  air. 
These  party  intellectuals  have  a  deep  yearn¬ 
ing  to  apply  their  slide  rule  to  soulless  mass 
welfare,  to  regiment  our  people  according  to 
bureaucratic  statistics,  to  make  each  individ¬ 
ual  a  robot  in  a  socialized  state,  and  yet  they 
never  figure  the  cost.  They  never  consider 
who  is  going  to  pay  the  bill. 

Their  attempts  to  repeal  or  nullify  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand  by  the  imposition  of 
artificial  controls,  by  providing  a  blueprint 
for  businessmen  and  farmers,  employers,  and 
workers  have  frightened  the  people  and  they 
have  lost  confidence  in  the  leadership  at 
Washington.  The  fear  of  adoption  of  a  social¬ 
istic  program  is  chiefly  responsible  for  this 
loss  of  confidence  and  has  resulted  in  a  slow¬ 
down  in  business  in  general. 

To  prevent  further  recession,  we  must  get 
away  from  this  socialistic  trend.  We  must 
reestablish  confidence  among  our  people  so 
that  business  and  labor  can  go  ahead.  De¬ 
pressions,  like  the  rain,  fall  upon  all  of  us. 
None  of  us  want  a  depression;  our  country 
comes  first  above  any  partisan  consideration. 
And  so,  we  cannot  have  all  the  things  we 
want  because  we  can’t  afford  them.  In  our 
efforts  to  pay  for  thnn  the  tax  burden  would 
be  unbearable. 
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Congress,  then,  is  confronted  by  ines¬ 
capable  alternatives:  cutting  the  President’s 
budget,  increasing  the  taxes;  or  returning  to 
deficit  spending.  It  is  a  problem  of  simple 
arithmetic.  Either  we  reject  billions  in 
money-spending  proposals  made  by  the 
President,  or  we  must  slash  appropriations, 
or  we  will  have  to  go  back  to  an  unbalanced 
budget.  We  will  no  longer  be  on  a  pay-as- 
you-go  basis,  which,  may  I  recall,  the  Eight¬ 
ieth  Congress  accomplished  for  the  first  time 
in  16  years. 

That  do-nothing  Eightieth  Congress  did 
cut  the  President’s  padded  budget,  reduced 
the  national  debt,  rolled  up  the  biggest 
treasury  surplus  of  all  time,  and  cut  taxes 
$5,000,000,000.  If  the  Eighty-first  Congress 
does  not  cut  the  present  budget  by  at  least 
10  percent,  taxes  will  have  to  be  increased 
$5,000,000,000  or  the  Government  must  re¬ 
sort  to  sale  of  bonds  to  balance  the  budget, 
and  these  bonds  will  be  the  basis  for  credit 
expansion.  That  is  deficit-financing.  It  is 
highly  inflationary.  It  cheapens  the  dollar. 
It  is  the  road  to  wreck  and  ruin,  and  jobless 
millions. 

The  bedrock  of  business  is  confidence.  It 
is  the  formula  for  good  times.  Confidence 
today,  confidence  in  the  future,  confidence 
that  earnings  and  savings  will  not  be  con¬ 
fiscated  by  the  Government,  and,  above  all, 
confidence  in  the  wisdom  and  stability  of 
our  leaders  in  Washington.  Senator  George, 
of  Georgia,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Finance,  a  Democrat,  has  sounded 
the  warning  that  an  increase  of  $5,000,000,- 
000  in  taxes  will  be  required,  if  the  spend¬ 
ing  program  submitted  to  Congress  by  the 
President  is  approved. 

He  said,  such  a  program  would  add  mo¬ 
mentum  to  the  downward  spiral  of  prices, 
and  the  upward  spiral  in  unemployment.  It 
would  cause  a  terrible  slump  in  business  and 
could  only  end  in  one  thing,  a  depression, 
hard  times.  Senator  Maybank,  of  South 
Carolina,  Democrat,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  said: 

“Nothing  worse  could  happen  for  the  econ¬ 
omy  of  the  country  at  this  time  than  to 
have  Congress  place  additional  taxes  upon 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

“Approximately  70  percent  of  our  appro¬ 
priations  are  now  earmarked  for  debt  serv¬ 
ice,  the  various  defense  units  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  veterans’  care,  and  for  pensions. 
These  items  cannot  be  reduced  as  they  are 
obligations  and  for  the  defense  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Hence,  only  a  small  percent  of  the  total 
budget,  some  30  percent,  can  be  reduced. 
No  one  knows  what  the  trend  of  business 
will  be  6  months  from  now,  but  everyone 
knows  that  it  is  on  the  down  grade,  and 
unless  something  is  done  to  aid  the  taxpayers 
and  business  it  will  continue.” 

And  may  I  again  give  warning,  as  I  have 
done  many  times  before,  that  higher  taxes 
would  be  prohibitive.  Some  levies  are  al¬ 
ready  confiscatory.  Incentive  and  initiative 
of  private  enterprise  has  been  discouraged. 
The  thinking  in  Congress  must  be  changed, 
there  must  be  a  return  to  the  homely  prin¬ 
ciple  of  thrift  in  Government.  Thrift  is  be¬ 
coming  a  lost  word,  a  lost  virtue. 

For  my  part,  I  am  going  to  fight  for  re¬ 
duction  of  the  President’s  budget  all  along 
the  line.  I  am  going  to  fight  against  an 
increase  in  taxes.  I  am  going  to  oppose 
deficit  spending.  Oh,  it  won’t  be  popular 
with  the  pressure  groups,  but  they  will  have 
to  be  pushed  overboard  if  we  are  to  save 
America  from  disaster. 

The  action  of  the  Senate  in  refusing  to 
reduce  the  $5,580,000,000  authorization  for 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration 
was  disheartening.  ECA  should  have  been 
cut  15  percent. 

It  was  the  first  money  authorization  to 
be  considered  by  the  Senate  in  the  Eighty- 
first  Congress. '  We  lost  a  golden  opportunity 


to  set  a  pattern  in  ECA  that  could  have  been 
followed  all  along  the  line  in  our  appro¬ 
priations.  I  introduced  an  amendment  to 
cut  ECA  by  15  percent,  but  that  failed.  I 
also  supported  the  Taft-Russell  amendment 
to  reduce  the  authorization  by  10  percent. 
That  also  failed.  Let’s  take  a  look  at  ECA. 
It  was  offered  as  a  plan  to  make  freedom- 
loving  war-torn  countries  strong  against  the 
lure  of  communism. 

It  was  also  presented  as  a  program  to 
strengthen  our  own  national  security,  on 
the  ground  that  a  communized  Europe  would 
in  time,  threaten  our  own  security.  Senator 
Scott  Lucas,  the  Democrat  leader  in  the 
Senate,  told  the  Senate  on  April  1,  last  Fri¬ 
day,  “Communism  has  been  stopped  dead 
in  its  tracks  in  Europe.”  Paul  Hoffman,  the 
Administrator  of  ECA,  said  communism  in 
war-torn  Europe  has  been  stopped  cold  in 
the  cold  war. 

I  agree  with  them.  There  is  ample  evi¬ 
dence  to  support  these  observations.  The 
recent  elections  in  France  and  Italy  showed 
a  sharp  drop  in  Communists  in  those  coun¬ 
tries.  The  record  shows  western  European 
countries  have  recovered  above  prewar  lev¬ 
els;  that  productivity  is  25  percent  greater 
than  it  was  before  the  war. 

ECA’s  stated  objectives  of  a  year  ago,  to 
restore  the  participating  countries  to  where 
they  were  before  the  war,  has  been  accom¬ 
plished.  It’s  goal  of  relief  for  the  uttely 
destitute,  the  jobless,  the  hungry,  the  sick, 
the  famished,  and  the  underclothed  has 
been  attained. 

ECA’s  broader  goals  of  financing  the  par¬ 
ticipating  countries  in  attaining  their  own 
plans  for  expansion  of  their  industries  and 
world  commerce,  are  now  being  carried  out 
at  the  expense  of  the  American  taxpayer. 
This  is  the  part  of  ECA  that  calls  upon 
America  to  provide  dollars,  factories,  mate¬ 
rials,  and  ships. 

The  pipe  lines  to  western  Europe  are  full 
and  overflowing.  There  are  still  two  and 
one-half  billion  dollars’  worth  of  goods  and 
cash  out  of  this  year’s  appropriation  that 
have  yet  to  be  processed  and  shipped.  Add 
to  this  two  and  one-half  billion  the  five  bil¬ 
ion  five  hundred  and  eighty  million  in  the 
present  authorization  and  it  makes  a  grand 
total  of  over  $8,000,000,000  in  cash  and  goods 
that  would  go  to  the  participating  nations  in 
the  next  15  months.  That’s  a  lot  of  money. 

Oh,  yes,  I  know,  we  have  become  accus¬ 
tomed  to  big  figures,  to  big  government,  big 
business,  and  big  labor,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  appreciate  the  value  of  $1,000,000,000. 

The  $5,580,000,000  requested  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  is  $100,000  more  than  the  combined 
farm  income  of  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  and 
Kansas  in  1945.  And  that  area  is  the  bread¬ 
basket  of  our  country. 

It  is  more  than  twice  as  much  as  the  total 
assessed  valuation  of  all  the  property  in  my 
State  of  Nebraska.  It  would  take  100,000 
men,  earning  $100  a  week,  10  years  and  9 
months  to  make  that  much  money. 

Of  course,  Americans  do  not  begrudge  what 
we  have  done  for  the  relief  and  recovery  of 
Europe.  It  was  the  neighborly  thing  to  do. 
But  there  is  no  moral  obligation  upon  our 
people  to  finance  our  friends  overseas  in  at¬ 
taining  goals  of  prosperity  set  by  themselves. 

We  are  now  subsidizing  the  imports  of  ma¬ 
terials  from  the  United  States  to  the  16  par¬ 
ticipating  ECA  nations  for  manufacture  and 
shipment  back  to  the  United  States,  to  be 
sold  in  competition  in  our  own  domestic  mar¬ 
ket,  in  ships  built  with  the  American  tax¬ 
payer’s  money. 

Fellow  Americans,  rehabilitation  is  one 
thing,  but  subsidizing  their  plans  for  foreign 
trade  in  the  dollar  areas  is  another.  Penn¬ 
sylvania  is  one  of  our  great  industrial  States. 
How  many  Pennsylvanians,  how  many  Ameri¬ 
can  workers  and  employers,  generally,  know 
that  Great  Britain,  for  example,  has  mapped 


a  program  that  calls  for  an  increase  in  ex¬ 
ports  to  this  country  for  nearly  double  what 
they  were  before  the  war? 

How  many  American  workers  and  em¬ 
ployers  know  that  already  the  revived  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  have  begun  to  compete  ef¬ 
fectively  for  the  American  market? 

Leaders  in  the  woolen  goods  industry  have 
testified  before  congressional  committees, 
that  the  American  woolen  cloth  industry  is 
threatened  with  disaster  by  ECA.  Other  lines 
of  business  have  begun  to  feel  the  impact 
of  foreign  competition.  By  1952,  the  British 
Government  plans  to  ship  us  82  percent  more 
goods  than  she  exported  to  us  in  1938. 

Not  only  have  our  markets  suffered  this 
impact  by  ECA,  but  the  downward  slashes 
in  our  tariff  by  the  Administration,  under 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act,  have 
put  the  United  States  virtually  on  a  free- 
trade  basis.  How  long  do  you  think  America’s 
full  employment  and  America’s  living  and 
wage  standards  can  be  maintained  if  we  con¬ 
tinue  on  a  free-trade  basis? 

Before  the  Senate  there  is  an  administra¬ 
tion  bill  to  extend  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act.  The  Eightieth  Congress  put 
limitations  in  the  law  to  give  American  in¬ 
dustries  and  American  labor  protection.  But 
this  administration  is  demanding  a  com¬ 
pletely  free  hand  to  fix  the  tariff  rates,  prac¬ 
tically  no  limitation  for  protection  of  our 
own  economy. 

This  is  another  “papa-knows-best”  link 
In  the  administration’s  goal  for  a  socialized 
American  economy.  Some  of  us  will  make 
an  effort  to  have  inserted  into  the  reciprocal 
trade-law  extension  bill,  a  provision  to  pro¬ 
hibit  reductions  in  tariff  below  peril  points, 
which  means  floors  on  the  tariff,  for  protec¬ 
tion  of  American  industry  and  labor. 

The  House  of  Representatives  already  has 
passed  the  administration  bill,  and  we  in  the 
Senate,  are  facing  a  hard  fight  to  obtain  this 
protection  for  American  industry  and  for 
American  labor.  The  picture  is  simply  this: 
The  ECA  bill  is  passed  to  expand  foreign 
industries  and  shipping,  so  that  the  par¬ 
ticipating  countries  can  sell  their  products 
in  the  United  States,  and  at  the  same  time, 
keep  our  tariff  low  enough,  so  that  there  will 
be  no  hindrance  to  the  sales  of  those  prod¬ 
ucts  in  competition  for  our  own  American 
markets. 

I  am  opposed  to  that  kind  of  treatment 
for  the  American-business  man,  American 
labor,  and  for  the  American  people.  The 
business  outlook  in  America  is  too  cloudy, 
too  uncertain,  to  warrant  high-living  spend¬ 
ing  by  the  Government  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  We  must  be  prudent.  The  recent 
action  of  Canada  in  reducing  taxes,  nearer 
to  prewar  levels  than  we  have  in  the  United 
States,  has  shown  sound  thinking. 

Canada  has  contributed  magnificently  to 
the  recovery  of  Europe,  but  Canada  thinks 
it  is  equally  important  that  she  remain 
spiritually,  financially,  and  economically 
strong,  and  what  we  need  in  this  country 
is  more  of  that  kind  of  thinking.  Have  we 
become  so  calloused,  so  softened  by  the  con¬ 
stant  cries  of  emergency  and  crises  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  that  our  people  no  longer  care  what 
happens? 

Have  our  people  become  so  demoralized 
and  confused  that  they  just  don’t  care? 
Given  the  facts,  I  still  think  the  American 
people  will  find  their  way.  I  have  an  abid¬ 
ing  faith  in  the  wisdom  of  the  American  peo¬ 
ple.  They  will  make  the  right  decisions, 
and  our  Republican  Government  will  live. 

An  aroused  American  people  will  see  that 
our  ship  of  state  weathers  the  storm. 

America  must  go  forward,  America  will  go 
forward,  as  a  free  people,  adding  ever  more 
to  the  happiness  of  its  people,  and  keeping 
them  strong  and  alert  as  the  lighthouse  of 
liberty  for  all  mankind. 

You  are  sentries.  You  know,  eternal  vigi¬ 
lance  is  still  the  price  of  liberty. 
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General  Pulaski  Memorial  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUi^E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  7,  1949 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI!'.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my^marks  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  I  Include  the  following  resolution, 
adopted  on  March  1,  ls>49,  by  the  Com¬ 
mon  Council  of  the  city  Cudahy,  Wis., 
relevant  to  the  observanfcg  of  General 
Pulaski  memorial  day.  O^e  hundred 
and  seventy  years  have  alntest  passed 
since  the  day  when  General  Pulaski  gave 
his  life  at  Savannah  while  fighting  for 
the  freedom  of  our  great  Nation,  btit  time 
has  not  taken  away  any  luster  from,  his 
great  and  heroic  deeds.  Mindful  of  t$ie 
supreme  contribution  he  has  made  to 
our  national  existence,  millions  of  Amer-\ 
icans  each  year  pay  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  this  great  man.  There  is  at 
present  the  General  Pulaski  memorial 
day  resolution  pending  in  Congress,  and 
the  Common  Council  of  the  City  of  Cud¬ 
ahy  joins  with  others  in  petitioning  the 
President,  Hon.  Harry  S.  Truman,  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  give 
their  approval  to  this  measure. 

The  resolution  adopted  by  the  council 
reads  as  follows: 

Resolution  790 

Resolution  memorializing  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  pass,  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  to  approve,  if 
passed,  the  General  Pulaski’s  memorial 
day  resolution  now  pending  in  Congress 
Whereas  a  resolution  providing  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
proclaim  October  11  of  each  year  as  Gen¬ 
eral  Pulaski’s  memorial  day  for  the  observ¬ 
ance  and  commemoration  of  the  death  of 
Brig.  Gen.  Casimir  Pulaski  is  now  pending 
in  the  present  session  of  the  United  States 
Congress:  and 

Whereas  the  11th  day  of  October  1779  is 
the  date  in  American  history  of  the  heroic 
death  of  Brig.  Gen.  Casimir  Pulaski,  who  died 
from  wounds  received  on  October  9,  1779,  at 
the  siege  of  Savannah,  Ga.;  and 
Whereas  the  States  of  Arkansas,  Califoi> 
nia,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Illinois,  In¬ 
diana,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Nevada,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  South 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  West;  Virginia, 
Wisconsin,  and  other  States  of  ,tiie  Union, 
through  legislative  enactment-  designated 
October  11  of  each  year  as  General  Pulaski’s 
memorial  day;  and  / 

Whereas  it  is  fitting  that.the  recurring  an¬ 
niversary  of  this  day  be  ccCmmemorated  with 
suitable  patriotic  and  public  exercises  in 
observing  and  commemorating  the  heroic 
death  of  this  great  American  hero  of  the 
Revolutionary  War;-' and 
Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America  has  by  legislative  enact¬ 
ment  designated  from  October  11,  1929,  to 
October  11,  ..1946,  to  be  General  Pulaski’s 
memorial  day  in  United  States  of  America; 
Now,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Common  Council  of  the 
city  of  Cudahy  and  State  of  Wisconsin: 

Section  1.  That  we  hereby  memorialize 
and  petition  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  pass,  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  approve,  if  passed,  the  Gen¬ 


eral  Pulaski’s  memorial  day  resolution  now 
pending  in  the  United  States  Congress. 

Sec.  2.  That  certified  copies  of  this  reso¬ 
lution,  properly  authenticated,  be  sent  forth¬ 
with  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
each  of  the  United  States  Senators  and  Rep¬ 
resentatives  from  Wisconsin. 

Passed  and  approved  this  1st  day  of 
March  1949. 

Vincent  Totka, 

Mayor. 


Congress,  Not  the  Federal  Register,  Is  the 

Place  To  Change  a  Law,  and  Federal 

Savings  and  Loan  Associations  Should 

Deal  Fairly  With  Their  Customers 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  JENNINGS,  JR. 

OP  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  7,  1949 

%r.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Federal  Register  of  Friday,  March  11, 
1949,  on  pages  1001  to  1113,  inclusive,  is 
printed,  a  proposal  by  the  Home  Sank 
Board  t  (/change  the  essential  character 
of  Federa/savings  and  loan  associations 
from  institutions  in  which  their  share¬ 
holders  invest  their  money  ipto  what  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  an  institution  Authorized  to 
accept  money  on-deposit.  Actually,  when 
a  person  places  Hte  money  in  the  hands 
of  a  Federal  savings  and  loan  associa¬ 
tion  he  becomes  th^  .owner  of  stock  in 
such  organization  ..and  does  not  become 
a  depositor  in  it./  Such  a  share  account 
in  a  Federal  savings  ana  loan  associa¬ 
tion  represents  ownership  in  such  asso¬ 
ciation  and  is  clearly  distinguished  from 
a  debtor-creditor  relationship  such  as 
exists  between  a  savings  bank  and  its  cus¬ 
tomer  or  a  customer  of  a  comifyercial 
bank.  A  depositor  in  a  bank  is  a  creditor 
of  the  bank;  the  bank  owes  him  the 
amount  of  his  deposit.  The  depositor, 
unless  he  places  his  deposit  with  the  bank 
for  a  definite  time,  is  entitled  to  withdraw  N 
it  upon  demand.  Under  the  Federal  sav¬ 
ings  and  loan  plan,  the  association  may 
repurchase  from  its  shareholders  their 
shares  in  it,  but  an  association  cannot  be 
forced  into  liquidation  because  of  finan¬ 
cial  inability  to  meet  promptly  its  obliga¬ 
tion  to  repurchase  the  shares  it  has  sold 
to  its  shareholders. 

Federal  savings  and  loan  associations 
are  the  creatures  of  Congress.  The  Home 
Owners  Loan  Act  of  1933  authorized  the 
Federal  Loan  Bank  Board  to  provide  for: 

The  organization.  Incorporation,  examina¬ 
tion,  operation,  and  regulation  of  associa¬ 
tions  to  be  known  as  “Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Associations,"  and  to  issue  charters 
therefor,  giving  primary  consideration  to  the 
best  practices  of  local  mutual  thrift  and 
home-financing  institutions. 

Said  act  provides  that: 

Such  associations  shall  raise  their  capital 
only  in  the  payments  on  such  shares  as  are 
authorized  in  their  charter,  which  shares 
may  be  retired  as  provided  in  their  charter. 

It  is  further  provided  in  the  act: 

No  deposits  shall  be  accepted  and  no  cer¬ 
tificates  of  indebtedness  shall  be  issued  ex¬ 


cept  for  such  borrowed  money  as  may  be 
authorized  by  regulations  of  the  Board. 

The  home-loan  nature  of  these  Asso¬ 
ciations  is  further  established  by  t}le  pro¬ 
vision  in  the  act  that: 

Such  associations  shall  lend  tfieir  funds 
only  on  the  security  of  their  /nares  or  on 
the  security  of  first  liens  upon  homes  or 
combinations  of  homes  and/business  prop¬ 
erty  within  60  miles  of  theft  home  office. 

The  act  further  provides  that: 

No  charter  shall  be  slanted  except  to  per¬ 
sons  of  good  characte/and  responsibility,  nor 
unless  in  the  judgnjirfnt  of  the  Board  a  neces¬ 
sity  exists  for  sivwi  an  institution  in  the 
community  to  1/  served,  nor  unless  there 
is  a  reasonabl/probability  of  its  usefulness 
and  success,  por  unless  the  same  can  be  es¬ 
tablished  without  undue  injury  to  properly 
conducted  ^existing  local  thrift  and  home- 
financingf  institutions. 

Th/'Home  Owners  Loan  Act  and  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Associations 
authorized  by  it  have  fulfilled  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  act. 

There  has,  however,  developed  a  dis¬ 
position  upon  the  part  of  some  of  the 
officials  connected  with  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  and  a  few  of  the  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Associations  to  change  the  name  of  Fed¬ 
eral  Savings  and  Loan  Associations  to 
Federal  Savings  Associations.  Bills  con¬ 
taining  such  a  proposal  were  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  third  session  of  the  Seventy- 
fifth  Congress  as  S.  3874  and  H.  R.  10558 
in  April  and  May  1938,  respectively. 
These  bills  were  identical  in  terms.  Sec¬ 
tion  8  of  each  bill  contained  amendments 
to  subsection  (a)  of  section  5  of  the 
original  act  of  1933  as  amended  by  pro¬ 
viding  that  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  is  authorized  to  provide  for  the 
organization,  incorporation,  examina¬ 
tion,  operation,  and  regulation  of  as¬ 
sociations  to  be  known  as  Federal  Sav¬ 
ings  and  Loan  Associations,  or  Federal 
Savings  Associations,  as  the  Board  may 
determine. 

This  proposed  amendment  to  the  act 
thus  sought  to  clothe  the  Board  with  au¬ 
thority  to  change  the  name  and,  there¬ 
fore,  the  character  of  the  Savings  and 
tan  Associations  theretofore  organized 
it  to  Federal  Savings  Associations. 
Nether  of  these  bills  was  reported  to  the 
Congress.  In  the  following  year,  1939,  a 
bill  wfcs  introduced  in  the  House  seeking 
to  chafige  the  name  of  the  Federal  Sav¬ 
ings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  to 
Federal  Savings  Insurance  Corpora¬ 
tion.  The  kill  passed  the  House,  but  not 
until  after  it  was  amended  by  striking 
out  all  of  section  11  which  contained 
the  proposal  to  Change  the  name  of  the 
insurance  corporation  to  Federal  Sav¬ 
ings  Insurance  Corporation.  Congress 
thus  stood  by  its  original  purpose  as  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  Home  Owners  Loan  Act  of 
1933  as  amended  to  create  and  operate 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan,  Associations. 

It  is,  therefore,  seen  that  the  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  in  the  amendment  to 
its  rules  and  regulations  which  it  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Federal  Register  o\  March 
11  of  this  year  is  attempting  to  *Ho  the 
very  thing  which  Congress  refused  to  do. 
This  action  on  its  part  is  clearly  an 
constitutional  attempt  to  usurp  and  ex 
cise  a  power  which  is  vested  only  in 
Congress. 


81st  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


S.  1209 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

April  7  (legislative  clay,  March  18),  1949 
Modified  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Proposed  by  Mr.  Ivem  to  the  bill  (S.  1209)  to  amend  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  viz:  On  page  4,  between 
lines  19  and  20,  insert  the  following: 

1  (c)  Section  111  of  sncli  Act  is  further  amended  by 

2  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

3  “(d)  The  Administrator  shall  not  authorize  assistance, 

4  under  this  Act,  within  any  participating  country,  when  such 

5  assistance  will  provide  dollars  or  dollar  credits  which  may 

6  be  used  by  such  participating  country,  directly  or  indirectly, 

7  to  acquire  and  operate  in  whole  or  in  part  any  basic  industry 

8  as  a  nationalized  industry.” 
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S.  1534.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Harry  Com¬ 
ber;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1535.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Housing  and 
Rent  Act  of  1947,  as  amended,  with  respect  to 
housing  accommodations  in  hotels;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  TYDINGS: 

S.  1536.  A  bill  to  authorize  advances  in  pay 
to  personnel  Of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force, 
and  Marine  Corps  upon  permanent  change  of 
station,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittve  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  FULBBJGHT: 

S.  1537.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Tax  Settlement 
Board;  to  the  Committed  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  NEELY:  V 

S.  1538.  A  bill  to  amend  'the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  for  Research  and  in¬ 
vestigation  with  respect  to  thevpause,  preven¬ 
tion,  and  treatment  of  cerebral  palsy,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  MILLER: 

S.  1539.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  'Hmore 
Cooperative  Hatchery;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DOUGLAS: 

S.  1540.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Emery  anfl 
Eleanor  Nussbaum;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG: 

S.  1541.  A  bill  to  promote  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  the  Standing  Rock  Sioux  Tribe  of 
Indians  and  better  utilization  of  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  Standing  Rock  Indian  Reser¬ 
vation,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HAYDEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

McFarland)  : 

S.  1542.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  withdrawal 
of  public  notices  in  the  Yuma  reclamation 
project,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  1543.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
withdrawn  public  tracts  too  small  to  be 
classed  as  a  farm  unit  under  the  Reclamation 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu¬ 
lar  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McCARRAN: 

S.  1544.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  section  220,  relating  to  receipt 
of  commissions  or  gifts  for  procuring  loans; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(Mr.  McCARRAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Baldwin,  Mr.  Bricker,  Mr.  Butler,  Mr.  Byrd, 
Mr.  Cain,  Mr.  Capehart,  Mr.  Connally,  Mr. 
Cordon,  Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Eastland,  Mr. 
Ellender,  Mr.  Frear,  Mr.  Gurney,  Mr.  Hick- 
enloofer,  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Jenner,  Mr. 
Johnson  of  Texas,  Mr.  Johnston  of  South 
Carolina,  Mr.  Knowland,  Mr.  Long,  Mr.  Ma¬ 
lone,  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Mundt,  Mr.  O’Conor^ 
Mr.  Reed,  Mr.  Robertson,  Mr.  Saltonstai 
Mr.  Schoepfel,  Mr.  Stennis,  and  Mr.  Thjit) 
Introduced  Senate  bill  1545,  to  conflrnvnnd 
establish  the  titles  of  the  States  to  lanes  be¬ 
neath  navigable  waters  within  State/bound¬ 
aries  and  natural  resources  within  s/ch  lands 
and  waters  and  to  provide  for  ttre  use  and 
control  of  said  lands  and  resojfrces,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  and  appears  under  a 
separate  heading.) 


HOUSE  BILL 


?ERRED 


/ 


The  bill  (H.  R.  4jtf.6)  making  appro¬ 
priations  for  the  IJepartments  of  State, 
Justice,  Commenee,  and  the  Judiciary, 
for  the  fiscal  yffer  ending  June  30,  1950, 
and  for  other ^purposes,  was  read  twice  by 
its  title,  antf5 referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

FRANHr  HELLM AN— INDEFINITE  POST¬ 
PONEMENT  OF  BILL 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  be  discharged  from  the 
/further  consideration  of  Senate  bill  1523, 


for  the  relief  of  Prank  Heilman,  and 
that  the  bill  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

INVESTIGATION  OF  OPERATION  OF 
BUREAU  OF  RECLAMATION 

Mr.  DOWNEY  submitted  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolution  (S.  Res.  105) ,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Expendi¬ 
tures  in  the  Executive  Departments : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Expendi¬ 
tures  in  the  Executive  Departments,  or  any 
duly  authorized  subcommittee  thereof,  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  make  a  full  and 
complete  study  of  the  operation  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Reclamation  at  all  levels  with  a  view 
to  determining  its  economy  and  efficiency. 
The  committee  shall  report  to  the  Senate  at 
the  earliest  practicable  date  the  results  of  its 
study  and  investigation,  together  with  such 
recommendations  as  it  may  deem  desirable 
concerning  additional  legislation,  or  such 
other  action  as  it  believes  the  Congress  should 
adopt. 

TERCENTENARY  OBSERVANCE  OF  THE 
MARYLAND  ACT  OF  RELIGIOUS  TOLER¬ 
ANCE 

Wr.  O’CONOR.  Mr.  President,  witty 
theKlragic  object  lesson  before  our  ey^, 
in  oflaer  portions  of  the  world,  of  perse¬ 
cution^  of  religious  groups  which  strike 
at  the  vtoy  foundation  of  religioryltself, 
it  is  appropriate,  I  believe,  to  caff  atten¬ 
tion  to  aivvpbservance  in  thq/state  of 
Maryland  which  offers  a  welcome  con¬ 
trast  to  today\world  situation. 

Three  hundred!  years  agio,  on  April  21, 
1649,  the  legislators  of  ttfe  infant  colony 
of  Maryland  decided  tjrembody  in  words 
and  in  law  the  priijlfiples  of  toleration 
upon  which  thehff  colony  had  been 
founded.  The  /resulting  enactment, 
known  as  an  act  concerning  religion,  is 
widely  credited  with  being\he  first  at¬ 
tempt  of  a  sovereign  State  th.  safeguard 
the  consciences  of  all  citizens*,  without 
regard  t agreed.  \ 

The  beneficent  influence  of  thisHjotice 
to  the'"  world  has  leavened  the  life  of 
Mamand’s  citizens  throughout  these 
thp^e  centuries.  Today,  with  the  world  Sa 
rmoil,  and  with  the  seeds  of  strife  and’, 
itolerance  being  sown  among  our  people 
and  throughout  the  world  by  self-seek¬ 
ing  groups,  we  in  Maryland  believe  that 
the  example  set  by  our  valiant  forebears 
is  one  that  today  can  help  to  convince  our 
people  of  the  benefits  of  tolerance  in 
everyday  living. 

I  have  prepared  a  resolution  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Mary¬ 
land  [Mr.  TydingsI  and  myself  which  I 
send  to  the  desk  for  appropriate  refer- 
enCe. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  106)  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
as  follows: 

Whereas  on  April  21,  1649,  the  General- 
Assembly  of  Maryland,  by  enacting  the  stat¬ 
ute  known  as  an  act  concerning  religion, 
pioneered  in  efforts  to  embody  in  American 
law  the  principle  of  religious  toleration — a 
principle  which  had  prevailed  by  custom 
since  the  foundation  of  the  colony;  and 

Whereas  the  experience  of  300  years  has 
vindicated  the  far-seeing  wisdom  of  that 
principle  in  that  it  has  delivered  both  the. 
members  of  all  faiths  and  the  State  from  the; 
ills  and  strife  of  religious  conflict;  and 

Whereas  in  many  lands  men  and  womens 
still  suffer  under  law  for  conscience’  sake,;. 


it  is  both  appropriate  and  timely  for  those 
who  enjoy  the  fruits  of  freedom  of  worship 
to  consider  well  their  previous  privilege,  to 
value  it,  and  ever  be  alert  to  preserve,  prac¬ 
tice,  and  defend  it:  Therefore  be  it  J 
Resolved,  That  the  Senate  of  tha  United 
States  in  1949,  reaffirm  its  devotion  to  the 
principle  of  religious  freedom  a d  embodied 
in  and  developed  from  the  Maryland  act  of 
1649;  and  urge  upon  the  peopl^of  our  Nation 
that  they  keep  ever  in  mindrthe  benefits  in 
good  will  and  good  citizensjaflp  resulting  from 
the  general  practice  of  toleration  among  the 
many  religious,  racial/  and  other  groups 
whose  combined  contributions  have  made 
the  United  States  tjib  mighty  leader  of  the 
freedom-loving  peoples  of  the  world. 

MARCH  18,  1949^— ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR 
5MAS  OF  UTAH 

[Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah  asked  and  obtained 
leave  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  radio 
address  entitled  “March  18,  1949,’’  delivered 
by  him/on  April  6,  1949,  which  appears  in 
the  Appendix.] 

HAVE  WE  A  RESERVE  SHELF  OF  PUBLIC 
WORKS?— ADDRESS  BY  GENERAL  FLEM- 
.  ING,  WITH  A  FOREWORD  BY  SENATOR 
f  DOUGLAS 

[Mr.  DOUGLAS  asked  and  obtained  leave 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address 
entitled  “Have  We  a  Reserve  Shelf  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Works?”  delivered  by  Maj.  Gen.  Philip  B. 
Fleming,  Administrator,  Federal  Public 
Works  Agency,  before  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Chicago  Building  Congress,  Chicago, 
March  10,  1949,  together  with  a  foreword  by 
himself,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

THE  AMERICAN  FARM  BUREAU  FEDERA¬ 
TION— EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  OMAHA 
EVENING  WORLD-HERALD 

[Mr.  WHERRY  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  en¬ 
titled  “A  Bow  to  the  Bureau,”  relating  to 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Omaha  Evening  World-Herald 
of  April  5,  1949,  which  appears  in  the  Ap¬ 
pendix.] 

COMPARISON  OF  POTENTIAL  VOTERS  AND 
ACTUAL  VOTES  CAST  IN  1944  AND  1948 

[Mr.  BREWSTER  asked  and  obtained  leave 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  tabulation 
giving  a  comparison  of  potential  voters  and 
actual  voters  in  1944  and  1948,  which  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  Appendix.] 

*  AMERICAN  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  EURO- 
.  PEAN  AID— EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  BED¬ 
FORD  DAILY  TIMES -MAIL 

[Mr.  JENNER  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  en¬ 
titled  \eCA  Is  Building  Formidable  Com¬ 
petitors,^  from  the  Bedford  (Ind.)  Daily 
Times-Malk  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

SOCIALIZED  .MEDICINE  IN  GREAT  BRIT¬ 
AIN—  EDITd^IAL  FROM  THE  BEDFORD 
DAILY  TIMES-MAIL 

[Mr.  JENNER  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  en¬ 
titled  “A  British  Doctor  Discusses  Socialized 
Medicine,”  from  the  Bedford  (Ind.)  Daily 
Times -Mail,  whiQ,h..appeftrs  in  the  Appendix.] 

EXTENSION  OF  EUROPEAN  RECOVERY 
PROGRAM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1209)  to  amend  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  inquire  what  is  the 
pending  amendment? 
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The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  pending 
amendment  is  that  offered  by  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Kem],  as  modi¬ 
fied.  The  question  is  on  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
desire  to  speak  for  only  a  minute.  I  very 
much  hope  the  Senate  will  vote  down 
the  amendment.  Mr.  Hoffman  consulted 
me  this  morning,  and  he  was  in  great 
distress  over  the  amendment.  He  said 
it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  admin¬ 
ister  assistance  if  he  is  obliged  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  or  not  such  assistance 
would  indirectly  enable  participating 
countries  “to  acquire  and  operate  in 
whole  or  in  part  any  basic  industry  as 
a  nationalized  industry.”  Under  the 
general  terms  of  the  bill  he  has  complete 
authority  to  discontinue  assistance  in 
any  country  where  he  finds  that  it  is  not 
to  the  interest  of  the  United  States. 
When  he  supplies  funds,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  trace  them  and  determine 
the  indirect  effects  upon  some  of  the 
plans  of  the  recipient  countries. 

Very  briefly,  Mr.  Hoffman  says  that 
although  this  amendment  is  directed  to¬ 
ward  nationalization  in  Europe,  it  would 
in  fact  undermine  the  entire  recovery 
program,  and  that  it  would  be  a  propa¬ 
ganda  weapon  given  the  Communists  to 
claim  that  the  Marshall  plan  is  a  device 
to  control  Europe. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  a  vote. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Kem],  as  modified. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  when  one 
reads  the  newspapers,  he  can  appreciate 
the  ardent  desire  of  the  proponents  of 
the  bill  to  take  it  from  the  Senate  floor. 
Yesterday  there  was  quoted  the  state¬ 
ment  of  Dr.  Edwin  G.  Nourse,  Chairman 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  This 
morning  I  read  in  the  Washington  Post 
the  following: 

Later  in  the  day  Chairman  Connally, 
Democrat,  of  Texas,  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  and  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  Ernest  A.  Gross  had  a  heated 
exchange  over  a  report  that  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  intended  to  make  public  the  arms-aid 
plan  today.  Connally  declared  that  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  plan  would  further  delay  Senate 
action  on  the  ECA  extension  plan. 

I  ask  this  question:  If  the  plan  is 
ready,  why  should  it  not  be  made  public? 
Are  we  to  have  only  so  much  informa¬ 
tion  as  is  good  for  us,  or  are  we  to  have 
all  the  information  which  is  relevant  and 
material  to  this  very  important  measure 
pending  before  the  Senate  today? 

Mr.  President,  the  press  of  England, 
with  the  characteristic  British  sense  of 
fair  play,  has  apparently  given  both 
sides  of  this  debate.  They  have  appar¬ 
ently  proceeded  on  the  theory  that  not 
only  are  the  British  people  interested  in 
what  is  said  in  favor  of  the  pending 
measure,  but  that  they  have  a  legitimate 
and  proper  interest  in  what  is  said 
against  it. 

This  morning  I  received  in  the  mail  a 
very  interesting  letter  from  Mrs.  E.  C. 


Clifford,  of  Halsdon  Close,  Exmouth, 
Devon,  dated  April  4,  1949.  She  says: 

I  read  with  great  interest  enclosed  cutting. 

I  now  read  the  clipping  enclosed  in  her 
letter,  taken  from  an  unidentified  news¬ 
paper: 

Up  sprang  another  Republican,  Senator 
James  Kem,  of  Missouri,  to  complain  that 
aid  dollars  are  being  used  as  slush  fund 
to  build  up  Britain’s  socialized  Industries  and 
to  popularize  her  Government  for  next  year’s 
general  election. 

I  resume  the  reading  of  Mrs.  Clifford’s 
letter: 

How  right  you  are.  It’s  tragic  that  more 
of  your  Senators  and  people  of  the  United 
States  are  not  aware  of  the  position  in  Brit¬ 
ain — the  Socialist  Government  is  squander¬ 
ing  the  Marshall  aid  for  their  own  ends — 
private  enterprise  killed — people  frustrated 
and  half  starved.  It’s  beyond  my  compre¬ 
hension  that  Washington  does  not  see  what’s 
going  on — they  seem  blinded  by  false  figures 
and  soft  talk  of  our  Socialist  leaders.  Rus¬ 
sia  has  had  thousands  of  guns,  hundreds  of 
planes,  etc.,  etc.,  sold  to  her  by  Britain — 
why?  We  shouldn’t  have  needed  the  Mar¬ 
shall  aid  had  the  first  loan  been  spent  on 
production  and  giving  the  people  freedom — 
today  workers  won’t  pull  their  weight  for 
the  reason  of  overtaxation — and  no  incen¬ 
tive.  Luxury  buildings  going  up  all  over 
the  country  as  offices  for  Laborites,  whilst 
thousands  have  no  homes — and  so  it  goes 
on — and  Marshall  aid  is  going  to  eventually 
ruin  our  country — helping  on  Socialist  and 
dictator  rule. 

The  statement  of  this  lady  in  Devon  is 
reminiscent  of  the  statement  of  Mr.  Win¬ 
ston  Churchill,  which  was  quoted  here 
yesterday,  that  socialism  is  the  hand¬ 
maiden  and  the  herald  of  communism. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  perfectly  willing 
that  Members  of  the  Senate  vote  on  the 
pending  amendment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Kem],  as  modified.  On  this  ques¬ 
tion  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or¬ 
dered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Ander¬ 
son],  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Magnuson],  and  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  McCarran]  are  detained  on 
official  business. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Graham]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Lucas], 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Wagner]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Clellan]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  presiding  as  president  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress,  which 
is  holding  its  annual  meeting  in  Wash¬ 
ington  today. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Gra¬ 
ham],  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Lucas],  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Magnuson],  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Wagner]  would  vote 
“nay.” 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Baldwin]  and  the  Senator  from  Penn¬ 


sylvania  [Mr.  Martin]  are  absent  by 
leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Carthy]  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt]  are  absent  on  offi¬ 
cial  business.  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt] 
would  vote  “nay.” 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Smith]  is  absent  because  of  illness.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft]  is 
absent  on  official  business.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  would 
vote  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  20, 
nays  62,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 20 


Brewster 

Ellender 

Malone 

Bricker 

Ferguson 

Schoeppel 

Bridges 

Frear 

Watkins 

Butler 

Hickenlooper 

Wherry 

Capehart 

Jenner 

Will  lams 

Cordon 

Kem 

Young 

Ecton 

Knowland 

NAYS— 62 

Aiken 

Hunt 

Neely 

Cain 

Ives 

O’Conor 

Chapman 

Johnson,  Colo. 

O’Mahoney 

Chavez 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Pepper 

Connally 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Reed 

Donnell 

Kefauver 

Robertson 

Douglas 

Kerr 

Russell 

Downey 

Kilgore 

Saltonstall 

Eastland 

Langer 

Smith,  Maine 

Flanders 

Lodge 

Sparkman 

Fulbrtght 

Long 

Stennls 

George 

McFarland 

Taylor 

Gillette 

McGrath 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Green 

McKellar 

Thomas,  Utah 

Gurney 

McMahon 

Thye 

Hayden 

Maybank 

Tobey 

Hendrickson 

Miller 

Tydings 

Hill 

Milllkin 

Vandenberg 

Hoey 

Morse 

Wiley 

Holland 

Murray 

Withers 

Humphrey 

Myers 

NOT  VOTING— 

■14 

Anderson 

McCarran 

Mundt 

Baldwin 

McCarthy 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Byrd 

McClellan 

Taft . 

Graham 

Magnuson 

Wagner 

Lucas 

Martin 

So  Mr.  Kem’s  amendment,  as  modified, 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  B,  which  I  have 
previously  presented.  It  deals  with  ad¬ 
vertising  expenditures. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  At  the  proper 
place  in  the  bill,  it  is  proposed  to  insert 
the  following: 

No  funds  authorized  for  the  purposes  of 
this  act  shall  be  allocated  to  or  expended 
for  any  foreign  government  for  the  purpose 
of  expenditures  for  the  advertising  of  for¬ 
eign  products  in  this  country  nor  for  ad¬ 
vertising  foreign  travel  In  this  country. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Maine  be  satisfied  if 
I  tell  him  that  I  will  take  his  amendment 
to  conference? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  will  be. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  will  do  that. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Is  that  on  condi¬ 
tion  that  I  do  not  say  anything  about  it? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  am  not  insisting 
on  that,  but  I  would  not  complain  if  the 
Senator  did  not. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Suppose  I  agree  not 
to  speak  over  5  minutes. 
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Mr.  CONNALLY.  Of  course,  I  may 
not  give  the  amendment  5  minutes’  at¬ 
tention  in  the  conference.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Of  course,  I  hope 
there  may  not  be  a  problem  about  it  in 
the  conference,  as  a  result  of  what  I  hope 
will  be  favorable  action  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  However,  aside  from 
that,  I  very  much  appreciate  the  cour¬ 
tesy  and  consideration  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  in 
agreeing  to  take  the  amendment  to  con¬ 
ference.  I  should  like  to  explain,  as  I 
have  said,  in  less  than  5  minutes  what 
the  amendment  is  all  about. 

The  amendment  simply  deals  with  the 
expenditure  of  ECA  funds  for  advertising 
in  the  United  States  of  foreign  products 
and  foreign  travel. 

During  the  past  year,  this  subject  has 
been  covered  by  what  I  would  term  a 
gentlemen’s  agreement  that  such  adver¬ 
tising  would  not  be  done,  and  that  agree¬ 
ment  has  been  rigorously  enforced. 
However,  there  is  contemplation  of  a 
change,  and  that  has  given  me  great 
concern,  as  I  am  sure  it  has  also  given 
concern  to  the  representatives  of  other 
areas  of  the  United  States  which  depend 
to  a  great  extent  upon  recreation  and 
tourist  travel,  whether  in  California, 
Florida,  Texas,  the  State  of  Maine,  or  in 
New  England  generally. 

My  own  State  derives  about  $100,- 
000,000  a  year  from  tourist  travel,  and  it 
is  one  of  the  principal  factors  in  our 
economy.  New  England  as  a  whole  re¬ 
ceives  about  $500,000,000  from  the  same 
source,  and  it  is  of  great  significance. 
Logically  there  is  no  reason,  if  tourist 
travel  is  one  of  the  most  effective  means 
of  restoring  the  balance  of  trade  with 
Europe,  why  this  should  not  be  done;  and 
the  logic  of  it  I  think  has  led  to  its  con¬ 
sideration;  but  when  it  comes  to  the  use 
of  ECA  dollars  in  this  way  in  direct  com¬ 
petition  with  our  own  agencies  in  this 
country,  both  public  and  private,  that 
are  seeking  to  stimulate  travel  in  our  na¬ 
tional  parks  and  other  places,  it  seems  to 
be  the  consensus  of  many  that  it  would 
be  wiser  to  put  a  limitation  of  this  char¬ 
acter  on  advertisements  concerning  for¬ 
eign  travel.  The  advertising  of  foreign 
travel  would  logically  be  followed  by  the 
advertising  of  foreign  products.  I  am 
sure  that  all  the  industries  in  this  coun¬ 
try  that  are  seeking  the  consumer’s  dol¬ 
lar  would  have  a  just  cause  for  complaint 
if  ECA  dollars  were  used  directly  in  ad¬ 
vertising  the  distribution  of  foreign  prod¬ 
ucts  in  this  country,  however  much  it 
might  contribute  to  the  rehabilitation  of 
exchange.  That  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  It  is  merely  a  question  I 
have  as  to  the  practicality  of  this  action. 
Let  us  assume  that  England,  or  any  other 
country,  is  receiving  financial  benefits 
from  this  country,  and  she  has  a  certain 
amount  of  funds  in  her  own  budget  to  be 
used.  The  funds  we  give  her  might  well 
release  her  own  funds  to  use  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  so  that  the  net  result  would  be  nil, 
would  it  not,  so  far  as  the  effect  of  the 
amendment  is  concerned? 


Mr.  BREWSTER.  That  is  quite  cor¬ 
rect;  that  they  could  use  any  of  what  we 
call  their  free  dollars. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  But  they  have  a 
good  many  uses  for  those  free  dollars. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  There  is  no  doubt  of 
that. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  Hoffman  is 
holding  the  matter  down,  and  I  think 
England  will  be  far  less  liberal  with  her 
free  dollars  than  with  ECA  dollars,  so 
that  I  think  this  amendment  will  have  a 
salutary  effect.  But,  above  all,  it  will 
have  the  effect  that  at  least  our  great  rec¬ 
reational  areas  will  not  feel  that  their 
own  tax  dollars  are  being  used  directly 
to  stimulate  travel  in  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  But  the  Senator  will 
agree  with  me,  will  he  not,  that  there  is 
a  variable  there? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Yes. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I  ac¬ 
cept  the  amendment,  to  go  to  conference. 
I  make  no  hard  and  fast  promise,  but  the 
committee  is  quite  sympathetic  with  the 
Senator’s  view.  I  think  he  can  safely 
trust  to  our  good  offices. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Brewster], 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment,  which  I  ask 
to  have  read  and  immediately  considered. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  4, 
between  lines  19  and  20,  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  the  following: 

(d)  Section  115  (d)  of  such  act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

“(d)  The  Administrator  shall  encourage 
each  participating  country  to  insure,  by  an 
effective  follow-up  system,  that  efficient  use 
is  made  of  the  commodities,  facilities,  and 
services  furnished  under  this  title.  In  order 
further  to  insure  that  each  participating 
country  makes  efficient  use  of  such  commodi¬ 
ties,  facilities,  and  services,  and  of  its  own 
resources,  the  Administrator  shall  encourage 
the  joint  organization  of  the  participating 
countries  referred  to  in  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  to  observe  and  review  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  such  follow-up  systems.” 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  Senator  from 
Texas,  as  chairman  of  the  committee,  is 
willing  to  accept  the  amendment  under 
the  same  conditions  he  proposed  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Brewster],  to  take  it  to 
conference. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  am  very  happy  that 
the  Senator  will  accept  it,  but  I  do  not 
want  to  make  a  bargain  here  that  may 
permit  it  to  be  thrown  out. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  No;  I  am  acting  in 
good  faith.  I  will  take  it  to  conference 
and  give  it  a  chance.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  sympathy  in  the  committee  for 
the  Senator’s  view.  So  I  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Very  well. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 


offered  by  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
send  to  the  desk  another  amendment  of¬ 
fered  on  behalf  of  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  McCarran]  and 
myself,  and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  4,  be¬ 
tween  lines  19  and  20,  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  the  following: 

(c)  Section  111  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection 
as  follows: 

“(d)  In  providing  for  the  procurement  of 
commodities  under  authority  of  this  title, 
the  Administrator  shall  take  such  steps  as 
may  be  necessary  to  assure  that  such  com¬ 
modities  or  the  containers  thereof  (including 
inner  containers  as  well  as  outer  packaging) 
are  plainly,  indelibly,  and  appropriately 
labeled  by  the  supplier  thereof  in  such  man¬ 
ner  as  to  indicate,  by  emblem  and  wording 
in  the  language  of  the  recipient  country,  that 
the  commodities  have  been  supplied  by  the 
United  States  for  European  recovery.  No 
payment  shall  be  made  by  the  Administrator 
under  letters  of  commitment  or  other  finan¬ 
cial  arrangements  made  with  respect  to  the 
procurement  of  commodities  under  this  title 
except  upon  receipt  of  an  affidavit  of  the  sup¬ 
plier,  whether  within  or  without  the  United 
States,  that  the  requirements  of  this  sub¬ 
section  have  been  complied  with  in  the  case 
of  such  commodities.  The  Administrator 
shall  immediately  commence  negotiations 
with  the  several  participating  countries  with 
a  view  to  the  inclusion  in  the  respective  bi¬ 
lateral  agreements  entered  into  with  such 
countries  in  accordance  with  section  115  (b) 
of  this  title  of  provisions  designed  to  insure 
the  continuation  of  such  labeling  within 
each  such  country,  of  bulk  raw  materials  in¬ 
cluding  coal,  grain,  petroleum,  oil  lubricants, 
fibers  packaged  in  bales,  and  metal  and  lum¬ 
ber-mill  products  of  a  semifinished  nature.” 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  say  a  few  words  on  this  amendment. 
The  amendment,  as  the  Senate  can 
plainly  see,  has  for  its  objective  a  more 
adequate  labeling  of  American  prod¬ 
ucts  sent  under  relief. 

The  lack  of  adequate  labeling  on  prod¬ 
ucts  we  have  thus  far  delivered  to  Europe 
is  shocking.  Surely  all  of  us  are  in  agree¬ 
ment  after  our  experience  with  UNRRA 
and  other  earlier  foreign-aid  programs 
that  we  should  adopt  the  most  practica¬ 
ble  methods  of  gaining  for  this  country 
the  good  will  which  we  hope  will  come  to 
us  from  the  substantial  sacrifices  we  are 
making  in  our  efforts  to  bring  economic 
stability  to  the  remaining  free  countries 
of  western  Europe. 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  best 
ways  of  accomplishing  this  in  an  in¬ 
offensive  and  yet  effective  manner  is  to 
require  that  our  goods  be  so  labeled  as  to 
carry  the  message  of  United  States  aid 
all  the  way  to  the  great  masses  of  people 
in  Europe.  This  can  be  accomplished 
by  appropriately  labeling  those  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  we  give  which  these 
people  eat,  as  well  as  the  industrial  goods 
and  raw  materials  with  which  they  have 
the  means  to  work,  and  as  a  result  of 
which  their  livelihood  is  assured  and 
their  recreation  made  possible. 

Unfortunately,  this  matter  of  labeling 
has  not  been  adequately  handled  so  far. 
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In  October  1948  the  ECA  established  by 
regulation  certain  marking  requirements 
for  commodities  furnished  under  the  act. 
These  marking  requirements  were  made 
as  a  part  of  the  revised  regulation,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

Sec.  1111.13.  Marking  requirements:  Com¬ 
modities  furnished  under  the  act  will  be 
stamped,  branded,  tagged,  stenciled,  or  la¬ 
beled  with  the  official  ECA  emblem,  samples 
of  which  may  be  obtained  from  ECA,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C,  If  it  is  not  practicable  to 
mark  the  commodities  themselves  in  such 
manner,  the  containers  in  which  the  com¬ 
modities  are  packaged  will  be  so  marked. 
The  shipping  containers,  whether  boxes, 
cases,  barrels  drums,  hogsheads,  or  of  other 
types,  will  also  bear  the  official  ECA  emblem. 
The  size  of  the  ECA  emblem  may  vary,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  size  of  the  commodity, 
package,  or  shipping  container  to  be  marked. 
In  addition,  the  shipping  containers  will  be 
stamped,  branded,  stenciled,  or  labeled,  as 
follows : 

“ECA _ 

“(Procurement  authorization  No.) 

ft 

"(Participating  country) 

ff 

“(Shipper’s  marks)” 

The  procurement  authorized  number  and 
name  of  the  participating  country  shall  be 
in  characters  at  least  equal  in  height  to  the 
shipper’s  marks.  The  height  of  the  ECA  em¬ 
blem  on  the  shipping  container  should,  wher¬ 
ever  possible,  be  at  least  twice  the  height  of 
the  lettering  used  in  the  shipper’s  marks. 

Any  raw  materials  (including  coal,  grain, 
and  petroleum,  oil,  and  lubricants)  not 
shipped  in  containers;  fibers  packaged  in 
bales;  and  metal  and  lumber-mill  products 
of  a  semifinished  nature  which  are  not  pack¬ 
aged  or  crated  are  excepted  from  those  mark¬ 
ing  requirements.  If  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section  is  found  to  be  im¬ 
practicable  with  respect  to  other  commodi¬ 
ties,  the  participating  country  will  promptly 
request  ECA,  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  an 
exemption  from  the  requirements  of  this 
section. 

I  think  it  is  of  some  importance  to 
note  that  throughout  these  requirements 
the  words  “practicable”  and  “impracti¬ 
cable”  occur  and  reoccur,  and  that  bulk 
materials,  baled  materials,  and  metal 
and  lumber-mill  products  of  a  semifin¬ 
ished  nature  have  been  excepted  from 
the  marking  requirements. 

In  addition  to  this,  ECA’s  report  on 
recovery  progress  of  February  14,  1949, 
in  discussing  the  question  of  labeling, 
at  page  185,  pointedly  states  that  the 
responsibility  of  arranging  for  labeling 
has  been  placed  on  the  importers  in  par¬ 
ticipating  countries.  The  report  further 
states  that  foreign  representatives  in 
Washington  and  abroad  promised  coop¬ 
eration  and  that  the  ECA  emblem  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  goods  themselves  whenever 
practicable  and  on  the  containers  in 
which  they  are  shipped. 

Furthermore,  in  many  cases  which 
have  come  to  my  attention  it  has  not 
been  considered  practicable  to  label  ECA 
goods  because  of  the  methods  of  procure¬ 
ment  which  have  been  authorized  by 
ECA,  particularly  where  ECA  has 
financed  procurement  through  Federal 
channels,  such  as  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  the 
Department  of  the  Army. 

It  is  my  belief  that  we  are  losing  a 
splendid  opportunity  to  gain  good  will 
for  this  Nation  through  ERP  in  failing 


so  far  to  require  permanent,  indelible, 
and  adequate  labeling  of  products  which 
are  being  financed  by  our  foreign-assist¬ 
ance  funds. 

When  this  country  is  furnishing 
money,  when  our  people  are  going  with¬ 
out  certain  articles  which  they  need,  and 
when  they  are  making  sacrifices  to  help 
countries  abroad,  I  think  it  is  very  es¬ 
sential  properly  to  mark  the  goods,  and 
I  think  we  are  derelict  in  our  duty  if 
we  do  not  adequately  mark  each  product 
so  that  the  recipients  will  know  whence 
they  came  and  who  gave  them. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Utah. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Is  there  anything  to 
identify  the  goods  as  coming  from  the 
United  States  of  America? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  No. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  yield.. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Why  not  add,  follow¬ 
ing  “ECA,”  the  words  “United  States 
of  America?”  How  many  Europeans 
know  what  “ECA’’  means?  I  find  thous¬ 
ands  of  Americans  do  not  know  what  it 
means. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  That  is  what  I  am 
trying  to  make  clear.  We  should 
identify  these  things.  As  I  proceed,  the 
Senator  will  see  some  of  the  cases  which 
have  come  to  our  attention  in  which 
good?  have  been  deliberately  stripped  of 
such  tagging  as  they  bore  when  they 
started  out. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Does  the  Senator 
think  it  would  be  wise  to  have  the  words 
“United  States  of  America”  immediately 
following  “ECA,”  so  that  the  recipients 
will  know  what  “ECA”  means? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  think  that  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  suggestion. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  should  like  to  make 
a  query  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire.  I  would  suppose, 
inasmuch  as  the  goods  are  going  to  par¬ 
ticipating  countries,  that  they  would  be 
fair  about  the  labeling;  but  does  the 
Senator  recall  the  report  made  by  those 
who  investigated  the  situation  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  distribution  of  UNRRA 
food  and  other  commodities  which  were 
distributed  in  Russian-occupied  Austria? 
In  that  instance  it  was  disclosed  that 
on  thousands  of  boxes  of  meat  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language  had  been  painted  out  and 
the  Russian  language  had  been  sub¬ 
stituted?  Does  the  Senator  recall  that 
in  Russian-occupied  Austria  biscuits 
were  distributed  three  or  four  at  a  time, 
so  that  the  identification  was  lost  and 
the  United  States  got  no  credit  at  all? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  do.  That  is  a  very 
interesting  point.  One  of  the  most  hor¬ 
rifying  things  to  me,  in  going  ;around 
Europe  a  year  ago,  was  the  fact  that  so 
many  persons  failed  to  understand 
whence  this  aid  was  secured.  Having 
heard  the  stories  of  UNRRA  and  how 
American  emblems  and  markings  were 


removed  and  other  markings  substituted 
so  the  goods  could  be  used  to  promote 
Communist  dictatorship  in  those  coun¬ 
tries,  it  makes  me  all  the  more  convinced 
that  we  should  consider  this  matter  in  a 
practical  way.  I  do  not  see  how  any 
Senator  who  has  taken  hjs  oath  of  office 
can  object  to  seeing  his  country  receive 
proper  credit  for  the  things  we  are  giv¬ 
ing  as  a  result  of  our  own  sacrifice,  both 
in  money  and  in  substance.  I  cannot 
imagine  how  any  Senator  could  rise  and 
try  to  put  a  quietus  on  a  proposal  to  pro¬ 
vide  proper  labeling  of  American  prod¬ 
ucts.  We  are  giving  without  stint.  We 
are  putting  no  qualifications  upon  the 
gifts.  We  are  asking  only  that  they 
be  marked  properly  and  adequately  so 
that  the  people  to  whom  the  goods  are 
going  may  know  whence  they  come  and 
who  is  making  the  contribution. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Did  the  Senator  in¬ 
terrogate  anyone  in  the  area  I  have 
mentioned — I  was  in  Russian-occupied 
Austria — to  ascertain  whether  those  who 
distributed  the  food  and  other  commodi¬ 
ties  knew  whence  they  came? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  That  is  one  of  the 
things  which  I  am  glad  the  Senator  has 
brought  out.  It  was  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand.  Not  only  were  the  recipients  of 
the  food  and  other  supplies  ignorant  of 
their  source,  but  the  people  who  distrib¬ 
uted  them  either  did  not  know  or  did 
not  want  to  know  whence  they  came. 
That  is  a  terrible  condition.  It  shows  a 
complete  break-down  of  our  ability  to 
make  the  people  understand  from  whom 
the  goods  come.  We  appropriate  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  for  the  Voice  of  America 
to  tell  other  nations  what  we  are  doing, 
and  we  appropriate  billions  of  dollars 
under  ECA,  but  do  not  adequately  label 
the  goods.  The  people  get  something 
tangible  to  eat,  something  tangible  to 
wear,  and  that  is  much  more  effective 
than  an  intangible,  vague  word  from  the 
Voice  of  America.  I  think  the  Voice  of 
America  is  doing  a  good  job,  but  I  think 
that  here  is  a  place  where  something 
tangible  can  be  done  directly,  and  I 
think  it  is  one  of  the  things  we  should 
consider.  I  cannot  imagine  why  anyone 
should  object  to  having  America  get  the 
benefit  of  the  good  will  of  the  recipients 
of  these  goods. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  one  more  question? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  certainly  will. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  What  language  would 
be  used  to  carry  out  the  purpose  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  distinguished  Senator? 
Would  the  language  of  the  recipient 
country  be  used? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  would  use  both  lan¬ 
guages.  I  think,  in  order  to  be  effective, 
we  should  use  not  only  the  English  lan¬ 
guage,  but  the  language  of  the  recipient 
country,  and  we  should  use,  perhaps,  as 
an  emblem,  the  American  Flag.  Cer¬ 
tainly  we  should  use  the  words  “United 
States  of  America.”  Even  “U.  S.  A.” 
might  bring  about  the  desired  result. 

Under  the  constant  surveillance  of 
ECA’s  mission  personnel  and  investiga¬ 
tors  of  the  joint  committee  on  foreign 
economic  cooperation,  labels  describ- 
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ing  by  emblem  and  wording  In  the 
language  of  the  recipient  country  should 
be  affixed  to  the  products  delivered  in 
such  a  way  as  to  prevent  either  removal, 
painting  out,  or  substitution.  Tags  and 
painted  shields  are  not  enough. 

Cans  and  metal  products  should  be 
impressed  with  ERP  shields,  with  de¬ 
scriptions  in  appropriate  foreign  lan¬ 
guages.  Likewise,  grain,  coal,  and  other 
bulk  commodities  delivered  to  partici¬ 
pating  countries  by  way  of  gift  or  loan 
should  have  not  only  the  ship  delivering 
them  plainly  marked,  but  also  the 
freight  cars  which  carry  the  products 
from  dockside  to  consuming  points 
should  have  the  source  of  their  contents 
indicated  perhaps  by  removable  metal 
shields  on  the  outside  of  the  cars.  In 
the  case  of  further  storage  within  par¬ 
ticipating  countries,  the  storage  points 
themselves  should  be  equally  well 
marked. 

Whatever  added  expense  is  necessary 
to  accomplish  an  effective  and  indelible 
labeling  program  is  surely  justifiable  in 
the  interest  of  insuring  that  the  people 
who  receive  our  goods  know  their  source. 
And  as  the  goods  continue  to  be  used  in 
their  economy,  they  should  know  from 
day  to  day  that  the  machines  they  work 
with  or  the  raw  materials  they  process 
are  supplied  by  the  United  States  of 
America  for  their  own  recovery. 

Let  me  give  a  few  examples  of  weak¬ 
nesses  in  this  labeling  program.  Great 
quantities  of  flour  bags  and  other  com¬ 
modities  have  gone  to  Europe  with  no 
labels  at  all,  and  where  labels  have  been 
used,  in  many  cases  removable  tags  in 
English  have  been  fastened  to  flour  and 
peanut  bags.  These  tags  are  easily  torn 
off;  in  fact,  a  shipment  of  peanuts  that 
arrived  in  a  certain  European  country 
recently — and  this  our  investigator  per¬ 
sonally  checked — was  unloaded  at  dock- 
side  without  labels,  and  when  an  investi¬ 
gator  went  on  board  the  ship  to  look  into 
the  situation,  he  found  all  the  labels  in 
the  bottom  of  the  hold.  They  had  been 
torn  off  the  bags  in  transit,  probably  by 
members  of  the  crew  who  were  pro- 
Communist,  and  unsympathetic  to  our 
efforts  to  help  this  country.  That  is  a 
condition  which  we  must  face. 

A  large  number  of  freight  cars  arrived 
at  another  port  in  one  of  the  ERP  coun¬ 
tries  without  labels  on  them,  and  consid¬ 
erable  difficulty  was  encountered  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  have  the  freight  cars  prop¬ 
erly  labeled  within  the  participating 
country  because  of  threats  of  sabotage 
and  general  resistance  to  steps  to  adver¬ 
tise  the  United  States  foreign-aid  pro¬ 
gram. 

It  does  little  good  to  label  outer  pack¬ 
aging  without  also  labeling  the  inner  con¬ 
tainers.  The  outer  packaging  is  soon 
thrown  away  or  in  too  many  cases  is 
seen  only  by  wholesalers  or  freight  for¬ 
warders.  Likewise  it  is  ineffective  to  label 
in  the  English  language  when  the  great 
mass  of  people  within  the  European 
countries  cannot  read  English,  or  to  con¬ 
tend  that  shipping  symbols  on  commod¬ 
ities  without  the  shield  and  without  sales 
appeal  furnish  adequate  labeling. 

The  message  of  our  aid  should  be  car¬ 
ried  to  the  ultimate  consumer  in  an 


attractive,  appealing  way.  Placing  the 
labeling  responsibility  on  foreign  import¬ 
ers  within  participating  countries  is  an 
absurd  way  of  insuring  effective  label¬ 
ing.  The  primary  concern  of  seeing  that 
the  people  know  the  truth  about  our  help 
is  our  own,  and  the  responsibility  should 
be  that  of  the  administrator,  and  not  be 
passed  on  to  foreign  representatives. 

I,  for  one,  am  a  person  who  believes  in 
economy.  No  Member  of  this  body  over 
the  years  has  fought  harder  for  economy 
than  have  I,  but  I  do  not  know  of  an 
expenditure  which  could  be  made  more 
appropriately  than  to  use  some  money 
for  the  proper  labeling  of  American  goods 
which  we  are  pouring  into  the  participat¬ 
ing  countries.  I  think  it  could  be  one  of 
the  most  worthwhile  things  we  could  do. 

The  bilateral  agreements  with  each  of 
the  participating  countries  contain  pro¬ 
visions  in  which  participating  countries 
agree  to  give  full  publicity  to  the  objec¬ 
tives  and  progress  of  ERP,  and  to  actions 
taken  in  furtherance  of  ERP.  Informa¬ 
tion  which  has  come  to  several  of  us 
from  many  sources  indicates  a  disap¬ 
pointing  lack  of  cooperation  on  the  part 
of  participating  governments  under  these 
terms  of  the  bilateral  agreements,  par¬ 
ticularly  with  regard  to  labeling. 

The  language  of  the  bilateral  agree¬ 
ments  on  publicity  is  quite  general.  I 
quote  from  the  provisions  of  the  bilateral 
agreement  with  France  on  this  point : 

ARTICLE  VIII.  PUBLICITY 

1.  The  Governments  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  Prance  recognize  that  it  is 
In  their  mutual  interest  that  full  publicity  be 
given  to  the  objectives  and  progress  of  the 
joint  program  for  European  recovery  and  of 
the  actions  taken  in  furtherance  of  that  pro¬ 
gram.  It  is  recognized  that  wide  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  information  on  the  progress  of  the 
program  is  desirable  in  order  to  develop  the 
sense  of  common  effort  and  mutual  aid  which 
are  essential  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
objectives  of  the  program. 

2.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  will  encourage  the  dissemination  of 
such  Information  and  will  make  it  available 
to  the  media  of  public  information. 

3.  The  Government  of  France  will  encour¬ 
age  the  dissemination  of  such  information 
both  directly  and  in  cooperation  with  the 
organization  for  European  economic  cooper¬ 
ation.  It  will  make  such  information  avail¬ 
able  to  the  media  of  public  Information  and 
take  all  practicable  steps  to  ensure  that  ap¬ 
propriate  facilities  are  provided  for  such  dis¬ 
semination.  It  will  further  provide  other 
participating  countries  and  the  organization 
for  European  economic  cooperation  with  full 
information  on  the  progress  of  the  program 
for  economic  recovery. 

4.  The  Government  of  France  will  make 
public  in  France  in  each  calendar  quarter, 
full  statements  of  operations  under  this 
agreement,  including  information  as  to  the 
use  of  funds,  commodities  and  services  re¬ 
ceived. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  face  of  reports 
from  responsible  sources  indicating  that 
substantial  quantities,  and  in  some  cases 
90  percent,  of  all  our  goods  have  been 
moved  to  Europe  unlabeled,  or  improp¬ 
erly  or  inadequately  labeled,  I  believe 
that  the  amendment  which  is  proposed 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
vada  [Mr.  McCarran]  and  myself  is 
essential 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
bears  some  responsibility  in  this  matter. 


When  the  Congress  votes  to  give  away 
our  substance  and  our  money — and  I 
have  joined  in  it  because  I  believed  in 
the  objectives  and  the  purposes  of  the 
ECA  Act — if  the  Congress  is  to  bear  its 
full  responsibility  it  must  see  to  it,  as  a 
part  of  its  obligation,  that  the  supplies 
and  the  equipment  are  adequately 
marked. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposed  legislation 
should  make  certain  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible  that  the  message  of 
American  good  will  flows  from  the  little 
people  of  America  to  the  little  people  of 
Europe.  We  know  that  over  there  the 
press  and  radio  do  not  reach  a  large  part 
of  the  great  mass  of  people.  We  know 
that  the  sooner  a  businesslike  basis  is 
achieved  in  this  operation  the  sooner  we 
will  gain  the  respect  of  our  partners 
across  the  sea,  as  well  as  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  European  recovery  operation 
which  more  nearly  approaches  the  basic 
congressional  intent. 

The  workers  in  a  large  European  coun¬ 
try  are  being  told  day  after  day  by  the 
Communists  that  all  this  activity  by  the 
United  States  is  leading  up  to  a  day  when 
the  United  States  will  take  their  country 
over.  As  ridiculous  as  it  sounds,  the 
susceptibility  of  these  workers  is  such 
that  this  type  of  argument  needs  rebuttal 
by  something  more  than  an  occasional 
printed  manuscript,  colored  circular,  or 
radio  broadcast.  The  things  these  men 
and  women  receive  to  make  their  own 
living  more  endurable,  the  things  which 
go  into  their  factories  or  on  their  farms, 
the  raw  materials  on  which  they  work 
for  their  living — all  these  should  be 
labeled  to  show  where  the  goods  and  ma¬ 
terials  come  from.  They  should  be 
labeled  so  brightly,  so  vividily,  so  plainly, 
so  legibly,  and  so  indelibly  in  their  own 
language  that  our  message  cannot  be 
misinterpreted  or  destroyed. 

As  the  European  recovery  program 
moves  on  into  the  second  year  of  opera¬ 
tion  an  increasing  amount  of  industrial 
machinery,  motor  vehicles,  engines,  tur¬ 
bines,  and  agricultural  equipment,  as 
well  as  industrial  raw  materials,  are  mov¬ 
ing  to  Europe.  These  heavy  items 
should  be  dye-stamped  with  our  mes¬ 
sage.  They  should  be  so  prepared  at 
source  as  to  prevent  the  removal  or  de¬ 
struction  of  the  label  without  also  wreck¬ 
ing  the  equipment. 

If  some  retooling  or  an  additional  as¬ 
sembly  line  step  is  needed  to  accomplish 
this,  such  a  course  should  be  taken  now. 
If  the  Economic  Cooperation  Adminis¬ 
tration  is  utilizing  methods  of  procure¬ 
ment  which  preclude  the  possibility  of 
adequate  labeling,  these  methods  should 
be  modified  to  permit  compliance  with 
these  essential  objectives. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  which  is  designed  to  shift  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  labeling  from  the  im¬ 
porters  in  participating  countries  to  the 
suppliers  of  the  goods  financed  by  ECA. 
The  amendment  provides  that  these  sup¬ 
pliers  may  obtain  payment  under  letters 
of  commitment  or  other  financial  ar¬ 
rangements  only  by  giving  an  affidavit 
that  the  labeling  requirements  set  forth 
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have  been  complied  with.  Since  this  is 
an  affidavit  used  in  connection  with  pro¬ 
curing  payment  from  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment,  the  penalties  of  perjury  apply 
and  violation  will  be  a  very  serious  mat¬ 
ter  indeed. 

The  amendment  provides  also  that  in¬ 
ner  containers,  as  well  as  outer  packag¬ 
ing,  shall  be  plainly,  indelibly,  and  ap¬ 
propriately  labeled  by  suppliers  so  as 
adequately  to  show,  by  emblem  and 
wording  in  the  language  of  the  recipient 
country,  that  the  goods  and  commodities 
have  been  supplied  by  the  United  States 
for  European  recovery.  It  also  directs 
the  Administrator  to  start  immediately 
negotiations  with  the  several  participat¬ 
ing  countries  with  a  view  to  insuring  the 
continuation  of  appropriate  labeling  in 
the  receipt,  storage,  and  distribution  of 
bulk  raw  materials  after  their  arrival 
within  these  countries. 

I  cannot  overstress  the  importance  of 
this  matter.  I  can  think  of  nothing  more 
essential  to  an  effective  spreading  of  the 
message  of  American  aid  within  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  than  an  intelligent,  effec¬ 
tive,  and  widespread  labeling  program. 
If  it  requires  a  larger  administrative  ex¬ 
pense,  and  for  this  reason  something  less 
in  the  dollar  program  for  participating 
countries,  I  submit  that  it  is  worth  it  to 
help  sell  our  American  foreign  policy  in 
this  way.  If  we  fail  to  get  the  credit  for 
this  program  with  the  great  masses  of 
people  in  Europe  who  are  peculiarly  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  the  Communist  propaganda 
of  American  imperialism — if  we  do  not 
built  up  a  reservoir  of  good  will  with 
these  great  masses  of  good  people — it 
seems  very  doubtful  as  to  whether  the 
record  of  our  European  recovery  effort 
will  have  overcome  the  “calculated  risk” 
of  failure  to  get  the  truth  to  our  Euro¬ 
pean  friends. 

Mr.  President,  we  now  come  to  a  very 
simple  matter,  namely,  do  we  want  the 
goods  our  country  sends  abroad  ade¬ 
quately  labeled  so  that  we  can  get  the 
reciprocal  good  will  which  the  pouring 
out  of  our  sacrifices  deserves  from  the 
recipients?  On  that  issue  I  think  the 
Senate  can  make  only  one  answer. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  the  able 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Connally],  had  to  absent  himself  from 
the  Chamber  for  a  little  while,  and  he 
asked  that  I  say  a  few  words  about  the 
pending  amendment  in  behalf  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

All  of  us  are  sympathetic  with  what 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has  in 
mind,  and  the  objective,  of  course,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  an  excellent  one,  that  the  peoples 
in  Europe  should  know  that  the  ECA 
supplies  are  being  sent  by  the  United 
States.  However,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  I  am  advised  by  the  ECA  offi¬ 
cials,  would,  by  his  amendment,  impose 
certainly  the  impracticable,  if  not  the 
impossible,  administratively,  upon  the 
ECA  authorities. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has 
already  read  the  labeling  requirements 
which  are  in  force  and  effect  by  order  of 
the  ECA  authorities,  but  let  me  read 
them  again  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate.  This  is  headed  “Marking  re¬ 
quirements,”  and  reads: 


Commodities  furnished  under  the  act  will 
he  stamped,  branded,  tagged,  stenciled,  or 
labeled  with  the  ECA  emblem,  samples  of 
which  may  be  obtained  from  ECA,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

I  interpolate  to  say  that  if  Senators 
have  on  their  desks  copies  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  recovery  progress  report  they  will 
see  the  ECA  symbol.  It  is  a  striking 
symbol.  There  appear  on  it  in  large  let¬ 
ters  the  words: 

For  European  recovery. 

Under  which  also  in  large  letters  are 
the  words: 

Supplied  by  United  States  of  America. 

That  symbol  is  attached  by  the  ECA 
authorities  under  regulations  now  in  ef¬ 
fect  to  every  article  to  which  it  is  prac¬ 
ticable  and  possible  to  attach  that 
emblem. 

I  read  further  from  the  regulations  of 
ECA: 

If  it  is  not  practicable  to  mark  the  com¬ 
modities  themselves  in  such  manner,  the 
containers  in  which  the  commodities  are 
packaged  will  be  so  marked. 

I  may  interpolate  again  and  say  that 
wherever  it  is  practicable  and  possible 
to  do  so  this  emblem  itself  is  imprinted 
upon  the  article.  When  it  is  imprac¬ 
ticable  to  imprint  the  emblem  upon  the 
article  then  the  emblem  is  imposed  upon 
the  container  of  the  article. 

Again  I  repeat  the  words  appearing  on 
the  emblem : 

For  European  recovery. 

Supplied  by  United  States  of  America. 

Those  words  appear  on  the  striking 
ECA  emblem. 

I  read  further  from  the  ECA  regula¬ 
tions: 

The  shipping  containers,  whether  boxes, 
cases,  barrels,  drums,  hogsheads,  or  of  other 
type,  will  also  bear  the  official  ECA  emblem. 

That  is  the  one  to  which  I  have  just 
referred. 

The  size  of  the  ECA  emblem  may  vary 
depending  upon  the  size  of  the  commodity, 
package,  or  shipping  container,  to  be  marked. 
In  addition,  the  shipping  containers  will  be 
stamped,  branded,  stenciled,  or  labeled  as 
follows. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  in  addition  to 
the  ECA  emblem  which  is  affixed  either 
to  the  article  or  to  the  container  of  the 
article. 

In  addition,  the  shipping  containers  will 
be  stamped,  branded,  stenciled,  or  labeled 
as  follows: 

ECA . . . . 

(Procurement  authorization  No.) 


(Participating  country.) 


(Shipper’s  marks.) 

The  procurement  authorization  number 
and  name  of  the  participating  country  shall 
be  in  characters  at  least  equal  in  height  to 
the  shipper’s  marks.  The  height  of  the  ECA 
emblem  on  the  shipping  container  should, 
wherever  possible,  be  at  least  twice  the 
height  of  the  lettering  used  in  the  shipper’s 
marks. 

Then  it  proceeds  to  provide  with  re¬ 
spect  to  raw  materials,  Mr.  Presidents 

Any  raw  materials  (Including  coal,  grain, 
and  petroleum;  oil  and  lubricants)  not 
shipped  in  containers:  fibers  packaged  in 
bales;  and  metal  and  lumber  mill  products 


of  a  semifinished  nature  which  are  not  pack¬ 
aged  or  crated  are  excepted  from  these  mark¬ 
ing  requirements. 

I  interrupt  the  reading  to  say  that  ob¬ 
viously  we  cannot  put  labels  on  oil  and 
lubricants.  We  cannot  put  a  label  on 
each  piece  of  coal  which  is  sent  over 
there.  Whenever  the  foods  are  placed  in 
containers,  of  course,  the  emblem  is  at¬ 
tached.  But  when  they  are  not  in  con¬ 
tainers,  when  they  are  shipped  in  bulk, 
how  in  the  world  is  the  emblem  or  the 
identification  to  be  placed  upon  the  ma¬ 
terial  shipped? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Typ¬ 
ings  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Florida  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  May  I  ask  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Florida  if  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  place  emblems  on  box 
cars  or  on  tank  cars,  or  any  other  convey¬ 
ance?  I  know  that  the  first  train  load  of 
UNRRA  supplies  delivered  into  Wiener- 
neustadt  had  on  the  engine  the  flag  of  a 
certain  country,  and  on  the  box  cars  were 
pictures  of  the  dictator  of  that  country, 
and  his  name,  and  other  statements.  In¬ 
asmuch  as  the  train  came  from  the  East 
it  gave  the  impression  that  the  supplies 
came  from  that  country,  and  not  from 
UNRRA. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in¬ 
formed  that  the  practice  of  placing  the 
emblem  on  conveyances  is  observed  ad¬ 
ministratively  in  many  instances. 
Wherever  practical  the  emblem  is  placed 
on  boxcars  and  other  shipping  containers. 
In  other  words,  the  ECA  thoroughly 
agrees  with  the  objective  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  has  in  mind,  and 
in  every  way  practicable  and  possible 
that  objective  is  being  carried  out. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  The  last  statement 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Florida  is  a 
general  statement.  I  have  read  the  re¬ 
port  from  which  the  Senator  is'  reading. 
I  know  what  the  ECA  emblem  is.  If  we 
believe  we  are  receiving  full  value  from 
the  money  we  are  spending  on  the  Voice 
of  America  it  seems  to  me  we  could  go 
much  further  than  we  have  done  in  label¬ 
ing  or  accomplishing  the  purposes  for 
which  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
has  offered  his  amendment.  Conditions 
now  are  perhaps  much  better  than  when 
ECA  was  originally  organized.  But  I  may 
say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida,  that  aside  from  the  ECA  em¬ 
blem  I  did  not  see  anything  to  identify 
ECA  products  being  distributed  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Florida  if 
he  does  not  feel  it  would  be  possible  and 
practicable  to  make  definite  identifica¬ 
tion  of  the  products  being  distributed 
by  ECA,  in  connection  with  shipments 
of  grain,  boat  loads  of  oil,  tankers  of 
oil,  boxcars  of  coal,  and  so  forth?  I 
agree  that  the  small  emblem  is  placed 
on  containers.  Even  the  boxcars  have 
the  small  emblem  on  them.  But  the 
amendment  calls  for  a  different  form  of 
publicity  which  I  feel  is  practicable,  and 
I  believe  it  certainly  would  carry  with  it 
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a  message  which  has  not  been  carried 
unless  the  practice  has  been  changed  in 
the  last  few  months. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  fundamental  difference  between  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  or  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska.  The  difficulty 
about  the  amendment  is  that  it  is  utterly 
impracticable  in  many  cases,  and  in  other 
cases  it  would  have  a  very  obstructive  ef¬ 
fect  upon  the  program.  Let  me  point  out 
some  such  cases.  The  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  provides: 

In  providing  for  the  procurement  of  com¬ 
modities  under  authority  of  this  title,  the 
Administrator  shall  take  such  steps  as  may 
be  necessary  to  assure  that  such  commodi¬ 
ties  or  the  containers  thereof  (including  in¬ 
ner  containers  as  well  as  outer  packaging) 
are  plainly,  Indelibly,  and  appropriately 
lebeled — 

And  so  on.  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  does  not  take  into  account 
the  utter  impossibility  or  impracticability 
of  complying  with  that  provision  of  his 
amendment.  That  is  the  weakness  of  the 
amendment.  The  regulations  provide 
the  same  thing.  I  read  again  from  the 
regulations : 

Commodities  furnished  under  the  act  will 
be  stamped,  branded,  tagged,  stenciled,  or 
labled  with  the  official  ECA  emblem,  samples 
of  which  may  be  obtained  from  ECA,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

That  is  a  flat  requirement,  but  the 
matter  of  practicability  is  recognized  in 
the  following  sentence: 

If  it  is  not  practicable  to  mark  the  com¬ 
modities  themselves  in  such  a  manner,  the 
containers  in  which  the  commodities  are 
packaged  will  be  so  marked. 

Then  it  provides  further  on: 

Any  raw  materials  (including  coal,  grain, 
and  petroleum:  oil  and  lubricants)  not 
shipped  in  containers;  fibers  packaged  in 
bales;  and  metal  and  lumber  mill  products 
of  a  semi-finished  nature  which  are  not 
packaged  or  crated  are  excepted  from  these 
marking  requirements. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  matter  of 
practicability,  of  course,  has  to  be  taken 
into  account  when  a  great  program  such 
as  this  is  being  carried  forward.  I  said 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment  would 
also  have  the  effect  of  obstructing  the 
carrying  out  of  the  program.  The 
amendment  of  the  able  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  provides  that  there  must 
be  an  affidavit  showing  compliance  with 
his  amendment  before  payment  can  be 
made  by  the  recipients  of  the  commodi¬ 
ties.  I  read  from  page  2  of  the  amend¬ 
ment,  line  2,  as  follows: 

No  payment  shall  be  made  by  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  under  letters  of  commitment  or 
other  financial  arrangement  made  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  procurement  of  commodities 
under  this  title  except  upon  receipt  of  an 
affidavit  of  the  supplier,  whether  within  or 
without  the  United  States,  that  the  require¬ 
ments  of  this  subsection  have  been  com¬ 
plied  with  in  the  case  of  such  commodities. 

Mr.  President,  many  manufacturers  of 
commodities  which  go  into  the  program, 
when  they  manufactured  the  commodi¬ 
ties  did  not  know  they  were  going  into 
the  program  for  Europe.  They  did  not 
place  on  the  container,  upon  the  little 
can,  for  example,  these  markings;  and 
to  pull  the  various  receptacles  and  con¬ 
tainers  back  out  of  the  channels  of  de¬ 


livery  in  which  they  might  already  be 
moving,  and  place  these  labels  on  them, 
as  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
would  have  them  do,  would  be  an  utterly 
impracticable  and  a  very  expensive  proc¬ 
ess.  Or  if  such  procedure  should  take 
place  when  the  goods  reach  the  other 
side,  or  if  an  endeavor  should  be  made 
to  catch  them  wherever  they  are  in  tran¬ 
sit  and  put  them  through  the  process  of 
labeling  them  as  the  Senator’s  amend¬ 
ment  makes  mandatory,  whether  practi¬ 
cable  or  not,  that  again,  Mr.  President, 
would  delay  the  delivery  of  these  ar¬ 
ticles  and  commodities  and  at  the  same 
time  would  be  a  matter  of  great  ex¬ 
pense  in  the  administration  of  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

I  have  before  me  several  photographs 
showing  the  emblem  and  markings  as 
they  appear  on  box  cars.  These  are 
photographs  of  railroad  box  cars  which 
are  moving  ECA  commodities.  Senators 
will  see  the  large  ECA  emblem.  I  am 
sure  that  they  can  see,  even  from  a  dis¬ 
tance,  the  ECA  emblem  on  the  outside 
of  those  box  cars.  That  is  simply  an 
enlargement  of  the  ECA  emblem  which 
appears  on  all  ECA  literature.  Here  is 
one  on  the  back  of  the  European  recov¬ 
ery  program  progress  report: 

For  European  Recovery:  Supplied  by  the 
United  States  of  America. 

This  is  all  being  done  without  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  but  to  carry  out  the  same 
objective  which  the  able  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  hopes  to  achieve.  So 
everything  practicable  and  possible 
which  the  Senator  would  like  to  have 
done,  and  everything  which  can  be  done 
without  inordinate  delay  or  expense,  is 
already  being  done  by  the  ECA  authori¬ 
ties. 

The  same  thing  applies  to  commodi¬ 
ties.  One  of  the  photographs  before  me 
is  from  the  New  York  Times  of  Tuesday, 
November  9,  1948.  Underneath  the  pic¬ 
ture  there  is  printed  the  following: 

Maj.  Gen.  Charles  P.  Gross,  Deputy  Chief 
of  the  Bipartite  Control  Office,  Transport 
Group,  addressing  gathering  of  Germans  at 
Furth  im  Wald,  near  the  Czechoslovak  bor¬ 
der,  where  75  freight  cars,  the  first  consign¬ 
ment  of  3,400  to  be  purchased  from  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  for  western  Germany,  were  deliv¬ 
ered.  Some  of  the  cars  can  be  seen  at  the 
station.  The  sign  reads,  “American  Is  Help¬ 
ing  to  Build  up  Europe.  These  freight  cars 
supplied  by  the  Marshall  plan.” 

That  is  what  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  has  in  mind.  That  is  what 
is  already  being  done  over  there.  I  am 
sure  that  scrutiny  and  close  inspection 
would  not  disclose  a  single  case  in  which 
the  ECA  is  not,  by  every  practicable  and 
feasible  method,  attempting  to  carry  out 
the  program  of  identification  which  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has  in 
mind. 

Another  photograph  in  the  group  of 
exhibits  which  I  have  before  me  shows 
an  American  steam  shovel  in  Germany. 
It  has  an  American  flag  on  it.  Also  upon 
the  steam  shovel  is  a  marking  showing 
that  it  is  being  supplied  by  the  United 
States  under  the  Marshall  plan. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  would  provide  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

The  Administrator  shall  Immediately  com¬ 
mence  negotiations  with  the  several  par* 


ticipatlng  countries  with  a  view  to  the  In¬ 
clusion  In  the  respective  bilateral  agree¬ 
ments  entered  Into  with  such  countries  in 
accordance  with  section  115  (b)  of  this  title 
of  provisions  designed  to  insure  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  such  labeling  within  each  such 
country,  of  bulk  raw  materials  including 
coal,  grain,  petroleum,  oil,  lubricants,  fibers 
packaged  in  bales,  and  metal  and  lumber- 
mill  products  of  a  semifinished  nature. 

In  the  first  place,  under  the  law  it  is 
not  the  ECA  Administrator,  but  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State,  who  negotiates  such 
bilateral  agreements.  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  would  not  want  to  change  the 
basic  law,  under  which  these  agreements 
are  negotiated  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  not  by  the  ECA  Administrator. 

In  the  second  place,  the  provisions  of 
the  Senator’s  amendment  in  that  respect 
would  simply  be  impracticable,  if  not 
impossible  of  performance.  I  wish  it 
were  possible  for  the  Senator  to  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  regulation  which  is  already 
in  effect,  because  ECA  feels  that  it  has 
gone  as  far  as  is  feasible  and  practicable 
in  identifying  all  these  products  as  hav¬ 
ing  been  supplied  by  the  United  States 
for  the  recovery  of  Europe  under  the 
Marshall  plan.  We  are  all  agreed  in  the 
objective,  but  ECA  feels  very  strongly — 
and  it  is  the  sentiment  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  that  they  are  right — that  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  amendment  would  impose  upon 
them  burdens  and  difficulties  which 
would  delay  consumation  of  the  de¬ 
livery  of  these  commodities  and  make 
the  handling  of  them  in  literal  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  Senator’s  amendment 
more  expensive  than  the  present  sys¬ 
tem.  For  example,  he  would  require  an 
affidavit  to  be  supplied  before  payment 
could  be  made.  That  would  impose  a 
mass  of  red  tape  and  bookkeeping  which 
would  very  much  obstruct  and  delay  the 
carrying  out  of  the  of  the  program. 

I  therefore  hope,  on  behalf  of  the 
committee,  that  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  will  not 
be  adopted. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  say  just  a  word  in  reply  to  the  re¬ 
marks  of  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

This  is  a  very  simple  amendment.  It 
has  to  do  with  the  question  whether  or 
not  we  want  to  have  the  goods,  supplies, 
and  equipment  which  we  are  furnishing 
to  people  in  other  lands  at  a  sacrifice  to 
ourselves  properly  labeled.  If  a  Senator 
objects  to  proper  labeling,  to  be  con¬ 
sistent  he  should  oppose  all  appropria¬ 
tions  for  the  Voice  of  America,  or  any 
other  agency  which  spreads  the  good¬ 
will  message  of  America.  If  there  is  any 
way  in  which  good  will  can  be  spread 
in  a  tangible  way,  it  is  when  we  are  giving 
something  to  someone  else.  That  is  a 
great  deal  more  effective  than  the  in¬ 
tangible  results  of  radio  broadcasts.  I 
am  for  the  Voice  of  America.  I  am  for 
the  European  recovery  program;  but  I 
want  my  country  protected  first.  Second, 
I  want  my  country  to  get  the  benefit  of 
the  good  will  which  will  come  as  a  result 
of  this  program. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  do  not  make  such 
labeling  mandatory,  I  think  we  are  tak¬ 
ing  a  very  stupid  position.  I  cannot 
understand  why  a  Senator,  representing 
his  country  as  against  the  other  coun¬ 
tries  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  would  not 
take  great  pride  in  making  it  mandatory, 
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when  his  country  gives  of  its  substance 
to  people  in  other  lands,  that  the  goods 
and  commodities  be  properly  labeled,  so 
that  the  recipients  will  know  where  they 
come  from. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  if  there 
is  at  this  time  any  mandatory  provision, 
either  implied  or  actual,  in  the  bill  or  in 
the  act,  which  requires  such  marking? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  There  is  a  labeling 
provision  in  the  act,  but  it  is  not  effec¬ 
tive.  The  amendment  which  I  propose 
would  make  labeling  mandatory  and  ef¬ 
fective.  Under  the  present  provision  the 
requirements  are  so  indefinite  that  it  is 
possible  to  avoid  compliance  with  the 
law. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MALONE.  As  I  understand  the 
Senator,  there  is  no  mandatory  provision 
in  the  act  on  this  subject? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  That  is  correct.  There 
is  the  following  provision  in  the  regula¬ 
tions  : 

Commodities  furnished  under  the  act  will 
be  stamped,  branded,  tagged,  stenciled,  or 
labeled  with  the  official  ECA  emblem,  sam¬ 
ples  of  which  may  be  obtained  from  ECA, 
Washington,  D.  C.  If  it  is  not  practicable 
to  mark  the  commodities  themselves  in  such 
manner,  the  containers  in  which  the  com¬ 
modities  are  packaged  will  be  so  marked. 

The  language  “If  it  is  not  practicable” 
allows  opportunity  for  avoiding  the  re¬ 
quirement.  The  burden  is  placed  on  the 
importers.  I  think  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nevada  will  agree  with  me 
that  when  we  are  spending  many  billion 
dollars  on  this  program  we  can  make  no 
more  effective  use  of  a  portion  of  the 
funds  than  by  properly  labeling  the  goods 
and  commodities  which  we  send  to  the 
people  of  other  lands. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Is  it  not  true  that  dur¬ 
ing  lend-lease  days  there  was  consider¬ 
able  complaint  because  lend-lease  equip¬ 
ment  was  relabeled  in  Russia,  England, 
and  elsewhere,  to  make  it  appear  that 
the  recipient  nations  were  being  fur¬ 
nished  such  equipment  from  sources 
other  than  the  United  States? 

I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
whether  this  amendment  would  simply 
follow  through,  so  that  in  the  case  of  any 
help  or  assistance  rendered  in  peacetime, 
the  same  complaint  could  be  overcome 
with  some  definiteness. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  That  is  correct;  the 
Senator  is  correct  in  that  assumption. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mur¬ 
ray  in  the  chair ) .  Does  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEM.  Would  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  permit  me 
to  say  that  at  the  last  session,  when  the 
ERP  bill  was  under  consideration  in  the 
Senate,  I  submitted  an  amendment  not 


unlike  that  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire.  The  purpose  of  my  amend¬ 
ment  was  to  have  all  the  goods  and  ma¬ 
terials  which  went  to  foreign  countries 
under  the  Marshall  plan  labeled  so  as  to 
show  that  they  came  from  America  and 
were  the  free  gifts  of  the  American 
people. 

Would  the  Senator  further  permit  me 
to  say  that  my  amendment  was  accepted 
by  the  committee  and  was  adopted  by 
the  Senate,  but  was  eliminated  in  the 
conference;  and  would  the  Senator 
further  permit  me  to  say  that  I  indulge  in 
the  hope  that  his  amendment  will  have 
better  luck  than  mine. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  the  point  which  I  wish  to 
stress  is  this:  The  Senator  from  Florida 
has  stated  that  it  will  be  a  hardship  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  my  amend¬ 
ment,  but  that,  speaking  for  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  he  agrees  with  the 
objective  of  the  amendment.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  even  though  the  Senator  from 
Florida  says  it  would  be  a  hardship  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  amend¬ 
ment,  and  even  admitting  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  that  it  would  be  a  hardship — al¬ 
though  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be — 
what  if  it  were  a  hardship  and  what  if 
it  did  add  a  little  burden  on  the  ECA? 
Why  should  not  we  place  on  the  ECA  that 
slight  extra  burden,  which  perhaps  might 
involve  a  little  cost,  so  that  we  in  America 
who  are  making  this  great  contribution 
of  our  money,  the  proceeds  of  the  taxes 
we  pay,  this  great  contribution  of  our 
goods  and  the  production  of  our  labor, 
will  receive  a  little  credit  for  that  con¬ 
tribution  when  those  goods  go  all  over 
the  world?  That  is  why  I  propose  my 
amendment,  so  that  the  people  of  other 
lands  which  receive  our  goods  under  the 
ECA  plan  will  have  some  idea  of  what 
we  do  for  them. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  stand  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  I  say  to  you  that 
those  of  us  who,  for  a  while — up  until 
last  November,  at  least — were  chairmen 
of  some  of  the  Senate  committees  and 
who  aided  in  putting  through  these  pro¬ 
grams,  thought  we  were  going  to  make 
an  adequate  attempt  to  label  American 
contributions  and  see  to  it  that  we  in 
America  received  credit  when  credit  was 
due.  But  it  has  simply  been  shocking 
to  me  to  receive  reports  that  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  these  goods  go  to  foreign 
persons  who  have  no  idea  in  the  world 
where  the  goods  come  from;  and  then  we 
spent  millions  of  dollars  on  The  Voice 
of  America,  in  an  effort  to  spread  good 
will  for  the  United  States,  whereas  we 
are  passing  up  the  opportunity  of  pro¬ 
ducing,  in  a  very  practical  and  very 
tangible  way,  good  will  for  the  United 
States  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  persons, 
at  least,  who  will  receive  our  contribu¬ 
tions.  At  least  they  will  be  thankful  for 
what  we  do  for  them,  if  my  amendment  is 
adopted;  and  my  amendment  would  con¬ 
vey  that  information  directly  to  them, 
rather  than  by  reliance  upon  words  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  air  waves. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  whether  an  article  entitled  “ECA 


and  France,”  or  bearing  some  such  title, 
appearing  in  the  current  issue  of  the 
magazine  Fortune,  has  come  to  his 
attention. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  have  not  read  it, 
but  I  have  heard  of  it.  I  would  be  very 
much  interested  in  knowing  what  it  says. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  do  not  happen  to  have 
the  article  with  me;  but  as  I  recall,  the 
writer  tells  of  an  investigation  he  made 
among  the  rank  and  file  of  the  people  of 
France,  the  common  people  there,  as  to 
their  opinion  of  Uncle  Sam  and  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan.  He  found  that  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  people  there  were  in  utter 
and  abysmal  ignorance  of  that  fact  that 
a  vast  amount  of  goods  and  commodities 
of  many  kinds  were  coming  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  France  as  the  free  gift  of  the 
American  people.  He  said  that  a  typical 
French  farmer  said,  “I  buy  what  I  get. 
I  pay  for  everything  I  get.  Why  do  you 
say  this  is  a  gift  from  the  American 
people?” 

For  instance,  one  farmer  said  to  him, 
“I  bought  an  American  tractor,  but  I  paid 
300,000  francs  for  it” — or  whatever  the 
exact  figure  may  have  been;  I  do  not  re¬ 
call  it  exactly.  “So  why  do  you  say  it  is 
a  gift  from  America?” 

Obviously,  Mr.  President,  if  that  trac¬ 
tor  carried  on  it  a  label  stating  that  it 
was  a  gift  of  the  American  people,  then 
the  people  of  France  would  not  be  envi¬ 
ous  of  America  and  would  not  have  the 
feeling  of  ill-will  toward  America  and 
Americans  which  the  writer  of  the  article 
reports. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Certainly. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 


Aiken 

Hoey 

Murray 

Anderson 

Holland 

Myers 

Brewster 

Humphrey 

Neely 

Bridges 

Ives 

O'Conor 

Butler 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Pepper 

Cain 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Robertson 

Capehart 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Russell 

Chapman 

Kefauver 

Saltonstall 

Connally 

Kem 

Smith,  Maine 

Donnell 

Kerr 

Sparkman 

Douglas 

Knowland 

Stennis 

Eastland 

Langer 

Taylor 

Ellender 

Lodge 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Flanders 

Long 

Thomas,  Utah 

Frear 

McCarran 

Thye 

Fulbrlght 

McFarland 

Tobey 

George 

McKellar 

Tydings 

Gillette 

McMahon 

Vandenberg 

Green 

Maybank 

Wherry 

Gurney 

Miller 

Williams 

Hickenlooper 

Millikin 

Withers 

Hill 

Morse 

Young 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Thomas  of  Oklahoma  in  the  chair). 
Sixty-six  Senators  having  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  HILL  subsequently  said :  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  failed  to  state  on  the  previous 
quorum  call  that  the  Senator  from  Wyo¬ 
ming  [Mr.  O’Mahoney],  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall], 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Schoep- 
pel],  and  myself  were  attending  an  im¬ 
portant  meeting  of  a  subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions.  That  is  the  reason  we  did  not 
answer  the  quorum  call.  I  ask  that  this 
statement  may  appear  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  the  quorum  call. 
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Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  wish  to  reserve  the 
right  to  object.  I  inquire  whether  or 
not  the  Senator  from  Alabama  is  asking 
that,  either  directly  or  impliedly,  the 
names  of  the  Senators  whom  he  has 
listed  should  be  included  as  having  been 
present  at  the  roll  call,  or  whether  or 
not  the  statement  was  to  be  appended, 
as  I  understood  him  to  say,  after  the 
roll  call,  without  any  intimation  or  re¬ 
quest  that  they  be  included  in  such  call. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  it  was  not 
the  intention  of  the  Senator  from  Ala¬ 
bama,  directly,  impliedly,  by  innuendo, 
implication,  or  otherwise,  to  request  in 
any  way,  shape,  fashion,  manner,  or 
form,  that  the  names  of  the  Senators  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
be  placed  on  the  roll. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  There  is  no  objec¬ 
tion,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  will  be  complied  with. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Bridges],  on  behalf 
of  himself  and  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  McCarran]. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and 
the  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BRICKER  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
McCarthy],  If  he  were  present  he 
would  vote  “nay.”  If  I  were  permitted 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  “yea.”  I  withhold 
my  vote. 

The  roll  call  was  concluded. 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  is  ab¬ 
sent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Graham]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Lucas] 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Wagner]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Clellan]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  presiding  as  President  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress, 
which  is  holding  its  annual  meeting  in 
Washington  today. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Graham],  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Lucas],  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Wag¬ 
ner]  would  vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  S  ALTON  STALL.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Baldwin]  and  the  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Mr.  Martin]  are  absent  by 
leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Reed] 
is  unavoidably  detained. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Smith]  is  absent  because  of  illness.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft]  is 
absent  on  official  business.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  would 
vote  “nay.” 


The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Carthy]  is  detained  on  official  business, 
and  his  pair  has  been  formerly  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Bricker]. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Mundt]  is  absent  on  official  business.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt]  would  vote 
“nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  26, 


nays  57,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 26 

Brewster 

Jenner 

Millikin 

Bridges 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Russell 

Butler 

Kem 

Schoeppel 

Cain 

Knowland 

Tobey 

Capehart 

Danger 

Watkins 

Ecton 

McCarran 

Wherry 

Ferguson 

McFarland 

Williams 

Hendrickson 

Malone 

Young 

Hickenlooper 

Maybank 

NAYS— 57 

Aiken 

Hill 

Murray 

Anderson 

Hoey 

Myers 

Chapman 

Holland 

Neely 

Chavez 

Humphrey 

O’Conor 

Connally 

Hunt 

O’Mahoney 

Cordon 

Ives 

Pepper 

Donnell 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Robertson 

Douglas 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Saltonstall 

Downey 

Kefauver 

Smith,  Maine 

Eastland 

Kerr 

Sparkman 

Ellender 

Kilgore 

Stennis 

Flanders 

Lodge 

Taylor 

Frear 

Long 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Fulbright 

McGrath 

Thomas,  Utah 

George 

McKellar 

Thye 

Gillette 

McMahon 

Ty  dings 

Green 

Magnuson 

Vandenberg 

Gurney 

Miller 

Wiley 

Hayden 

Morse 

Withers 

NOT  VOTING— 

13 

Baldwin 

McCarthy 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Bricker 

McClellan 

Taft 

Byrd 

Martin 

Wagner 

Graham 

Mundt 

Lucas 

Reed 

So  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Bridges  (for  himself  and  Mr.  McCarran) 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  the 
amendment,  which  I  send  to  the  desk  and 
ask  to  have  stated,  and  I  ask  for  its  im¬ 
mediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  4,  between 
lines  19  and  20,  it  is  proposed  to  insert 
the  following: 

(c)  Section  111  of  such  act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection  as  follows: 

“(d)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  un¬ 
der  this  act  to  any  participating  country 
until  such  country  has  eliminated  any  cur¬ 
rency  controls  imposed  by  it  that  prevent 
its  currency  from  reflecting  its  actual  pur¬ 
chasing  power  in  terms  of  the  United  States 
dollar  on  the  free  monetary  market  of  the 
world.” 

CONTROL  OF  CURRENCIES  IN  EUROPE 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President  I  think 
there  is  a  proposition  on  which  we  can 
generally  agree: 

All  of  the  dollars  in  the  world  cannot  of 
themselves  cure  the  economic  ills  of  the  16 
Marshall-plan  countries.  Until  European 
countries  permit  their  currencies  to  seek 
their  true  value,  as  expressed  in  terms  of 
goods  and  services,  the  demand  for  our  sound 
dollars  will  remain  unabated. 

This  was  said  in  the  debate  on  the  ERP 
measure  when  it  was  pending  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  about  a  year  ago, 


It  is  a  truism  that  the  most  important 
basic  difficulty  confronting  western  Eu¬ 
rope  was  then,  and  still  is,  the  refusal  of 
the  countries  now  participating  in  the 
Marshall  plan  to  permit  their  currencies 
to  seek  their  true  value  with  respect  to 
the  American  dollar  and  other  currencies 
in  the  free  monetary  markets  of  the 
world.  Last  year  the  Congress,  at  the 
time  it  approved  the  Economic  Coopera¬ 
tion  Act  of  1948,  made  known  its  belief 
that  the  participating  countries  should 
put  their  financial  houses  in  order.  Sec¬ 
tion  102,  subsection  (b),  of  the  act 
stresses  that  the  participating  countries 
should  make  individual  and  concerted 
efforts  to  become  independent  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  outside  economic  assistance 
within  the  period  of  the  operations  under 
the  law  by  “furthering  the  restoration  or 
maintenance  of  the  soundness  of  Euro¬ 
pean  currencies,  budgets,  and  finances.” 

Section  115  (b)  of  the  same  law  pro¬ 
vides  : 

In  addition  to  continued  mutual  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  participating  countries  in  such 
a  program,  each  such  country  shall  conclude 
an  agreement  with  the  United  States  in  or¬ 
der  for  such  country  to  be  eligible  to  receive 
assistance  under  this  title.  Such  agreement 
shall  provide  for  the  adherence  of  such  coun¬ 
try  to  the  purposes  of  this  title  and  shall, 
where  applicable,  make  appropriate  provi¬ 
sion,  among  others,  for — 

*  *  *  *  * 

(2)  taking  financial  and  monetary  meas¬ 
ures  necessary  to  stabilize  its  currency,  es¬ 
tablish  or  maintain  a  valid  rate  of  exchange. 

Mr.  President,  in  spite  of  these  two 
seemingly  mandatory  provisions  of  the 
law,  the  countries  of  western  Europe  have 
not  yet  permitted  their  currencies  to 
seek  their  true  value  in  the  world  mar¬ 
ket.  ECA  officials  have  made  it  clear 
that  this  problem  is  one  of  the  most  ser¬ 
ious  and  important  with  which  they  have 
to  contend. 

What  is  more  important,  they  have 
made  it  clear  that  the  deadline  for  action 
is  near  at  hand.  Richard  M.  Bissell,  Jr., 
Assistant  Deputy  Administrator  of  ECA, 
testified  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  on  February  14  last. 
Mr.  Bissell  stated,  with  reference  to  the 
necessity  of  stabilizing  the  currencies  of 
the  participating  countries: 

I  think  we  should  set  that  as  our  goal  to 
have  by  the  end  of  fiscal  1950  at  the  very 
latest,  because  after  currency  stabilization 
has  been  achieved,  and  quite  probably  some 
changes  in  exchange  rates  have  been  carried 
through,  after  those  things  have  been  done 
there  is  still  a  job  of  promoting  expanding 
European  exports  that  have  to  be  done  be¬ 
fore  these  countries  can  financially  stand  on 
their  own  feet.  I  think,  unless  we  achieve 
these  financial  objectives  in  the  next  year, 
we  will  achieve  them  too  late  to  come  out 
at  the  end  of  the  ERP  period  with  a  self- 
supporting  western  Europe. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  officials  charged 
with  the  duty  and  responsibility  of  im¬ 
plementing  and  carrying  out  the  ERA 
program  have  put  the  Congress  on  no¬ 
tice  that  unless  something  is  done  about 
the  problem  of  stabilizing  the  currencies 
of  western  Europe,  and  done  now,  we 
cannot  reasonably  expect  that  the  ERP 
program  will  be  accomplished  within  the 
4-year  period  which  we  have  set  for 
ourselves. 
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Not  only  have  the  officials  of  the  ECA 
put  us  on  notice,  but  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  has  put  us  on  notice.  In  his 
testimony  before  the  Senate  committee 
on  February  16,  the  Honorable  John  W. 
Snyder,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
bluntly  stated: 

Without  financial  stability,  participating 
countries  will  be  unable  in  1952  to  balance 
their  accounts  without  dependences  upon 
extraordinary  United  States  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  calling  this  a  4-year 
plan  should  not  be  just  a  device  of  those 
who  favor  it  to  catch  votes.  If  we  are 
in  earnest  about  reaching  our  objective 
in  a  period  of  4  years,  then  we  must  do 
something  about  the  problem  of  stabiliz¬ 
ing  the  currencies  of  the  various  coun¬ 
tries  of  western  Europe. 

We  have  the  Joint  Congressional  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Economic  Coopera¬ 
tion,  the  so-called  “watch-dog  commit¬ 
tee,”  which  is  watching  the  operations 
of  ECA  for  us.  This  committee  has  in¬ 
vestigated  this  matter,  and  has  given 
the  Senate  the  benefit  of  its  conclusions. 
I  quote  from  the  report  submitted  by  the 
joint  committee  on  January  27,  1949: 

The  following  conditions  prevail  in  most 
of  the  countries  which  participate  in  United 
States  aid:  There  is  a  tendency  to  prefer 
commodities  to  money,  which  results  in  with¬ 
holding  materials  from  production.  There 
is  a  tendency  for  production  to  go  into  do¬ 
mestic  consumption  rather  than  into  ex¬ 
ports.  Foreign  trade  is  conducted  on  a  bi¬ 
lateral  barter  basis.  Each  of  these  trends 
is  contrary  to  the  objectives  of  European 
recovery. 

All  of  these  conditions  can  be  attributed 
primarily  to  lack  of  confidence  in  the  na¬ 
tional  currency.  Manufacturer  and  con¬ 
sumer  alike  are  afraid  to  hold  money  so  they 
convert  money  into  goods  as  quickly  as 
possible  and  hold  the  goods  against  the  un¬ 
certainties  of  the  future.  The  exporting 
firm,  even  when  selling  for  currency  better 
than  its  own,  must  surrender  its  foreign  ex¬ 
change  to  the  exchange  control  agency  of 
the  Government  in  return  for  local  cur¬ 
rency  which  it  does  not  want.  Domestic 
trade  has  the  same  result  but  with  addi¬ 
tional  benefits  of  internal  barter  for  sup¬ 
plies  and  more  rapid  turn-over.  Nations 
Insist  that  trade  must  balance  out  in  goods 
since  money  is  unacceptable  as  a  settlement. 

The  establishment  of  sound  currencies  in 
Europe  would  eliminate  these  retarding  in¬ 
fluences. 

The  ECA  has  made  what  might  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  commodity  approach  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  a  monetary  approach  to  the 
problem  of  European  recovery;  that  is,  it 
has  given  primary  emphasis  to  supplying  the 
means  of  production  to  Europe,  relying  on 
the  use  of  the  counterpart  funds  and  moral 
suasion  to  bring  about  currency  reform. 

As  long  as  each  participating  country  re¬ 
lies  on  a  currency  that  is  not  desired  by  its 
own  people  and  by  other  nations,  there  will 
be  a  continuous  drag  on  the  recovery  pro¬ 
gram.  ECA  in  considering  the  1949-50  as¬ 
sistance  program  of  participating  nations 
should  require  that  each  program  lay  a 
foundation  for  a  sound  currency. 

We  are  told  that  in  addition  to  gen¬ 
eral  recovery  or  reconstruction  the  ERP 
has  other  objectives.  To  date  much  of 
the  money  sent  to  Europe  has  been  used 
for  WPA  or  relief  purposes.  More  money 
is  needed  for  relief  when  the  currencies 
are  controlled  than  would  otherwise  be 
required. 

I  believe  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Smith]  in  speaking  on  the 


bill  early  in  the  debate  estimated  that 
to  date  80  percent  of  the  money  sent  to 
Europe  had  been  used  for  relief  purposes 
as  against  20  percent  for  recovery  pur¬ 
poses.  I  should  say  as  a  matter  of  fair¬ 
ness  the  Senator  added  that  he  thought 
that  percentage  was  clearly  not  true  as 
of  the  current  operation.  Of  course  it  is 
perfectly  apparent  that  more  money  is 
needed  for  relief  when  the  currencies 
are  controlled  than  would  otherwise  be 
required. 

Finally,  we  are  told  that  the  final  ob¬ 
jectives  is  the  reintegration  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  economies  into  the  world  economy. 
Here  again  currency  controls  are  block¬ 
ing  the  way.  They  tend  to  make  each 
national  economy  self-sufficient,  and  to 
prevent  the  achievement  of  an  interna¬ 
tionally  valid  price  level. 

So,  Mr.  President,  if  we  do  not  do 
something  about  this  it  will  not  be  be¬ 
cause  we  have  not  had  ample  notice. 
We  have  been  told  by  officials  of  the 
ECA  that  the  matter  is  pressing.  We 
have  been  told  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  that  the  matter  is  pressing. 
We  have  been  told  by  our  own  watch-dog 
committee  that  it  demands  immediate 
action.  So,  in  effect,  they  dump  the 
problem  on  our  lap,  and  it  is  squarely 
up  to  the  Congi’ess. 

I  want  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
so-called  dollar  shortage.  We  are  fre¬ 
quently  told  that  because  of  the  dollar 
shortage,  we  cannot  do  anything  about 
this  pressing  problem.  Well,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  have  experienced  a  dollar  short¬ 
age  all  my  life,  and  I  have  observed 
many  individuals  who  have  experienced 
the  same  shortage.  I  have  noticed  that 
the  dollar  shortage  occurs  particularly 
under  certain  conditions,  and  that  is 
when  a  person  is  living  beyond  his 
means,  when  he  undertakes  to  buy  more 
than  he  can  pay  for,  and  on  the  first  of 
the  month  or  at  every  settlement  period 
he  experiences  a  dollar  shortage.  There 
is  no  reason  for  it  to  be  assumed  that 
men  of  the  experience  of  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  do  not  know  something 
about  dollar  shortages.  I  am  free  to 
say  that  the  dollar  shortage  which  oc¬ 
curs  in  the  experience  of  a  country  in 
my  opinion  is  for  all  practical  purposes 
exactly  the  same  as  the  dollar  shortage 
which  occurs  in  the  usual  and  ordinary 
experience  of  most  of  us. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Nevada? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MALONE.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri, 
would  the  reason  for  the  dollar  shortage 
be  in  any  way  connected  with  promises 
candidates  for  office  may  make  in  the 
matter  of  socialization  and  nationaliza¬ 
tion  of  industry,  or  any  other  promises 
which  obviously  could  not  be  fulfilled 
with  the  current  production  of  the  coun¬ 
try  concerned? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  think  that  has  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  it.  I  believe,  for  instance, 
the  people  of  Great  Britain  for  some 
years  past  have  been  living  beyond  their 
tneans.  They  have  been  spending  more 
than  they  have  been  taking  in.  Quite 


naturally,  a  deficit  occurred,  and  in  order 
to  make  the  request  palatable  to  us  they 
labeled  their  situation  a  dollar  shortage 
and  asked  us  to  send  them  money  to 
make  up  the  difference. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Some  reference  has 
been  made  to  this  subject  heretofore,  but 
I  have  in  my  hand  a  newspaper  which 
carries  the  announcement  of  a  British 
loan  to  Russia.  It  is  the  Evening  Star, 
of  Washington,  D.  C.,  of  March  31,  1949. 
It  comes  at  a  very  opportune  time,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  disclosure  of  88  trade  treaties 
made  by  the  nations  of  Europe,  the  16 
Marshall  plan  or  ECA  nations,  40  of 
which  treaties  were  held  as  restricted 
and  not  allowed  to  be  made  public  by  a 
United  States  Senator,  and  3  of  which 
were  held  to  be  highly  confidential,  and 
were  watched  very  carefully  while  they 
were  in  my  office.  I  was  allowed  to  keep 
45  of  those  treaties,  and  I  offered  them 
for  printing  in  the  Congressional  Rec¬ 
ord.  However,  many  of  them  were  in 
foreign  languages,  not  understandable  to 
me  certainly,  and,  of  course,  I  suppose 
had  never  been  translated  by  the  State 
Department,  because  the  Department 
made  no  offer  to  furnish  translated 
copies. 

I  also  noted  and  at  that  time  offered 
for  the  Record,  and  they  were  printed, 
the  two  nonaggression  treaties  between 
France  and  Russia,  and  England  and 
Russia,  signed  in  the  early  1940’s,  in  1941 
or  1942. 

Mr.  President,  I  noticed  in  the  news¬ 
paper  an  Associated  Press  dispatch,  as 
follows: 

London,  March  31. — Britain  disclosed  to¬ 
day  that  it  plans  to  loan  Russia  £9,000,000 
pounds  ($36,000,000)  for  purchase  of  non- 
military  supplies  from  Britain  in  the  next 
12  months. 

I  read  the  last  two  paragraphs  of  the 
dispatch,  as  follows: 

Treasury  officials  of  England  said  that  the 
Russian  loan  was  made  under  a  1941  credit 
agreement. 

The  Russian  figure  was  listed  in  the  budget 
estimates  under  the  general  heading  of  “Sup¬ 
plies,  food,  and  miscellaneous  services.” 

That  nonaggression  pact  provided  that 
each  country  would  help  the  other  eco¬ 
nomically  during  the  recovery  period, 
and  guaranteed  that  they  would  enter 
into  no  alliances  which  would  in  any  way 
conflict  with  the  agreement. 

I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri  if  in  his  option  action  such  as 
this  might  affect  the  dollar  shortage. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
think  there  can  be  any  question  about  it. 
If  England  sends  out  of  her  substance 
to  Russia  she  does  not  have  it  to  pay 
the  United  States.  If  she  sends  $36,- 
000,000  in  loans  to  Russia,  then  she  is 
$36,000,000  short  when  she  settles  her 
credit  balance  with  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

Of  course,  I  was  interested,  and  I 
must  confess,  perturbed,  when  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  disclosed  the  fact 
that  Great  Britain  is  under  a  treaty  of 
alliance  with  Russia;  that  the  Socialist- 
controlled  Government  in  England  is  in 
alliance  with  the  Socialist-controlled 
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Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  So¬ 
cialist  Republics.  I  was  further  con¬ 
cerned  when  I  saw  that  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  that  treaty  the  British  Treas¬ 
ury  recently  advanced  the  sum  of  $34,- 
000,000  to  Russia. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MALONE.  The  Senator  is  aware, 
of  course,  that  the  wording  of  two  or 
three  paragraphs  in  the  nonaggression 
pact  with  Russia  is  very  similar  to  that  in 
certain  paragraphs  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Pact.  Is  the  Senator  aware  that  there 
is  a  considerable  resemblance  between 
the  North  Atlantic  Pact  recently  signed 
by  the  United  States  and  the  nonaggres¬ 
sion  pact  which  was  signed  between 
Great  Britain  and  Russia? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  was  not  aware  of  that 
fact.  I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  con¬ 
tribution. 

THE  DOLLAR  SHORTAGE  IS  CREATED  BY  THE 
CONTROL  OF  CURRENCIES 

It  is  argued  that  the  European  coun¬ 
tries  cannot  pay  with  dollars  for  the 
items  they  would  like  to  obtain  from  the 
United  States,  and  so  it  is  necessary  for 
us  either  to  give  them  dollars  or  to  send 
dollars  to  them  disguised  as  loans.  Ac¬ 
tually  the  dollar  shortage  is  a  myth  which 
has  persisted  despite  the  fact  that  it 
is  contrary  to  basic  economic  principles, 
whether  one  approaches  the  problem 
from  a  practical  standpoint,  as  I  did  a 
few  moments  ago,  or  from  a  theoretical 
standpoint.  The  alleged  shortage  of 
dollars  results  not  from  any  production 
deficiencies,  but  rather  from  the  in¬ 
sistence  of  foreign  countries  on  main¬ 
taining  an  excessive  valuation  for  their 
currencies  by  the  totalitarian  device  of 
pegging  the  rate  of  exchange  for  their 
currency  far  above  its  actual  value. 

For  example,  France  has  pegged  the 
franc  at  214  francs  to  the  dollar.  If  this 
were  the  actual  value,  the  French  could 
buy  in  this  country  and  pay  in  francs, 
and  the  person  receiving  the  francs 
could  convert  them  at  his  bank  to  the 
equivalent  amount  of  dollars.  However, 
this  is  not  the  value  of  the  franc.  It  is  a 
fictitious  value;  and  no  United  States 
exporter  will  take  francs  for  his  prod¬ 
uct  when  he  cannot  get  for  the  francs 
the  amount  of  dollars  equal  to  the  sales 
price.  France  and  the  other  countries 
therefore  say  that  they  do  not  have  the 
dollars  with  which  to  buy,  and  so  need 
our  aid.  They  do  not  have  dollars  be¬ 
cause  they  have  placed  an  artificial 
value  on  their  currency;  and  so  long  as 
we  are  going  to  give  them  their  dollars 
free,  why  should  they  not  continue  for¬ 
ever  this  out -of -balance  ratio  so  that 
there  will  always  be  this  magical  genie, 
the  dollar  shortage? 

Prof.  Walter  Sulzbach,  noted  econo¬ 
mist,  recently  had  this  to  say  about  this 
situation  in  the  Commercial  and  Fi¬ 
nancial  Chronicle: 

There  should  have  been  good  reason  to  re¬ 
gard  the  European  dollar  shortage  with 
critical  eyes.  For  though  the  world  had  al¬ 
ways  known  about  frontiers,  the  multiplici¬ 
ty  of  currencies,  international  trade,  and 
destitution  as  the  aftermath  of  wars,  no  one 
had  ever  heard  in  the  past  of  such  a  thing 
as  a  dollar  shortage  or,  for  that  matter,  a 
shortage  of  pounds  sterling  or  Swiss  francs. 


There  Is  one  fact  which  should  give  pause 
even  to  the  most  ardent  supporters  of  the 
theory  that  the  dollar  scarcity  is  something 
that  has  overcome  the  world  otherwise  than 
through  avoidable  human  actions:  The 
Latin  Americans  and  the  Swedes  are  also 
short  of  dollars.  If  the  dollar  shortage  were 
the  result  of  the  expenses  of  the  late  war 
and  the  devastation  caused  by  it,  the  former 
neutrals  should  have  stronger  currencies 
than  the  United  States.  For  the  latter  has 
spent  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  for  its 
war  effort  and  has  seriously  depleted  some 
of  its  natural  resources.  There  should  then 
not  be  dollar  scarcity  in  Mexico  and  Buenos 
Aires,  but  rather  peso  scarcity  in  New  York. 

The  shortage  here  consists  of  people 
who  are  willing  to  sell  an  American  dol¬ 
lar  for  50  cents. 

I  think  it  is  apparent  from  the  au¬ 
thorities  I  have  read  that  the  shortage 
with  which  we  are  dealing  is  simply  a 
shortage  of  people  who  are  willing  to  sell 
an  American  dollar  for  50  cents,  or  for 
less  than  its  real  value  in  the  markets 
of  the  world.  The  theory  of  my  amend¬ 
ment  is  that  we  should  make  a  free  cur¬ 
rency  a  condition  to  granting  further 
relief  to  any  country. 

The  Marshall  plan  is  the  third  occa¬ 
sion  in  4  years  when  we  have  adopted 
measures  having  as  their  objective 
stabilizing  European  currencies.  It  is 
about  the  tenth  occasion  on  which  we 
have  poured  forth  money  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  European  recovery.  I  should  like 
to  detail  those  ten  occasions  briefly  as 
I  recall  them : 

First.  The  first  UNRRA;  cost,  $2,700,- 

000,000. 

Second.  The  second  UNRRA;  cost,  ap¬ 
proximately  $400,000,000. 

Third.  The  International  Monetary 
Fund;  cost  $2,175,000,000. 

Fourth.  The  International  Bank ;  cost, 
$3,750,000,000. 

Fifth.  The  so-called  interim-aid  bill; 
cost,  $432,000,000. 

Sixth.  The  Greek-Turkish  loan;  cost, 
$400,000,000. 

Seventh.  The  International  Refugee 
Organization;  cost,  $150,000,000. 

Eighth.  Children’s  welfare  operation; 
cost,  $15,000,000. 

Ninth.  The  first  Marshall  plan  bill; 
cost,  $5,200,000,000. 

Tenth.  The  second  Marshall  plan  bill, 
the  pending  measure,  which  will  cost,  if 
the  recommendation  of  the  Senate  com¬ 
mittee  is  adhered  to,  $5,580,000,000. 

Mr.  President,  of  these  10  programs 
for  European  recovery,  at  least  4  had 
currency  stabilization  as  their  prime  ob¬ 
jective.  In  each  case  the  program 
failed,  and  we  had  to  realize  that  we  had 
failed  to  accomplish  what  we  set  out 
to  do. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Nevada. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Does  the  Senator  re¬ 
call  the  loan  to  Great  Britain  of 
$3,750,000,000?  By  the  way,  I  do  not 
recall  that  loan  was  included  in  the  10 
specifications  which  the  Senator  out¬ 
lined.  It  was  one  of  the  steps  in  the 
effort  to  stabilize  currencies.  Does  the 
Senator  recall  that  the  bill  included  a 
provision  that  the  Empire  preferential 
rates  and  other  manipulations  should 
not  be  effective  in  the  expenditure  of 


that  fund,  and  that  almost  immediately 
after  Congress  adjourned  the  authorities 
of  Great  Britain  waited  on  the  State 
Department  and  obtained  relief  from 
that  requirement  on  some  pretext  to  the 
effect  that  it  was  impossible  to  elimi¬ 
nate  the  manipulations  under  the  Em¬ 
pire  preferential  rates  and  comply  with 
the  recovery  anticipated  under  the  loan? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  think  the  Senator  is  quite 
correct.  The  Senator  refers  to  para¬ 
graph  7  of  the  financial  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom,  dated 
December  6,  1945.  That  paragraph  is 
headed  “Sterling  area  exchange  ar¬ 
rangements.”  I  think  it  provides  sub¬ 
stantially  as  the  Senator  has  said. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  has  also 
been  good  enough  to  call  my  attention  to 
the  fact  that  in  the  list  of  recovery  pro¬ 
grams  which  I  have  given  I  did  not  in¬ 
clude  the  so-called  British  loan.  I  do  not 
know  how  I  happened  to  omit  it.  I  wrote 
the  list  from  memory,  and  my  memory 
played  me  a  trick.  I  appreciate  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  Senator.  Therefore  the 
number  of  our  efforts  to  date  at  Euro¬ 
pean  recovery  is  not  10.  The  total  is  11. 
As  Mr.  Churchill  would  say,  “11  is  a  lot.” 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further  at  this  point? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Does  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri  provide  that  such  manip¬ 
ulations  of  currency  as  have  been  occur¬ 
ring  for  generations  among  the  empire- 
minded  nations  of  Europe  and  other 
European  nations  cannot  be  continued 
under  EGA  funds? 

Mr.  KEM.  Exactly.  Earlier  in  my  re¬ 
marks,  Mr.  President,  I  read  the  provi¬ 
sions,  which  would  seem  to  be  mandatory 
in  character,  requiring  the  participating 
countries  to  put  their  financial  houses  in 
order  and  free  their  currencies  in  the 
markets  of  the  world.  But,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  results  to  date  are,  I  may 
say,  nil. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  wish  to  state  as  a 
preface  to  my  next  question  that  it  has 
always  seemed  to  me  that  the  manipula¬ 
tion  by  a  nation  of  its  currency  so  as  to 
get  away  from  a  trade  compact  which 
had  been  made  in  regard  to  tariffs  or  im¬ 
port  fee  rates,  or  such  matters,  was  a 
form  of  piracy.  In  other  words,  if  at  this 
time  England  were  to  see  fit  to  lower  the 
value  of  the  pound  from  $4.03 — which,  of 
course,  is  a  fictitious  value;  anywhere 
from  $1  to  $2  of  that  amount  is  fictitious, 
depending  on  where  one  happens  to  be 
when  he  tries  to  buy  the  pound — to  $3.00, 
let  us  say,  then  an  automobile  normally 
valued  at  $1,600,  and  going  to  England 
from  New  York,  would  be  valued  at 
$1,200,  and  all  other  imports  would  have 
a  similar  decrease  in  value.  In  other 
words,  any  trade  agreement  would  be 
null  and  void  on  its  face,  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Therefore,  as  I  have  said, 
it  seems  to  me  that  such  action  would  be 
a  form  of  piracy. 

So  I  ask  the  Senator  why,  in  his 
opinion,  we  do  not  require  the  stabiliza¬ 
tion  of  currency  or  why  we  do  not  allow 
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for  a  sliding  scale  of  value  when  we  make 
our  trade  agreements  under  the  selective 
free-trade  policy  which  the  State  De¬ 
partment  has  adopted,  based  on  the  1934 
Trade  Agreements  Act.  In  other  words, 
why  do  not  we  allow,  on  a  sliding  scale, 
for  any  devaluation,  so  that  it  would  not 
nullify  the  trade  agreements,  so  far  as 
they  are  concerned?  Can  the  Senator 
give  me  any  reason  for  not  doing  that? 

Mr.  KEM.  Of  course,  Mr.  President, 
that  is  the  purpose  of  this  amendment. 

Why  we  have  not  done  it  before  is  more 
than  I  can  understand.  I  can  only  say 
that  my  opinion  is  that  it  is  due  to  a  lack 
of  realism  on  the  Part  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  in  its  approach  to 
the  problem  of  European  recovery.  We 
have  had  a  sort  of  Pollyanna  point  of 
view  about  the  problem;  in  other  words, 
we  have  felt  that  we  should  simply  send 
our  money  to  the  European  countries, 
and  hope  that  things  will  be  better  and 
better.  We  are  promised  that  the  Euro¬ 
pean  currencies  will  be  stabilized  “tomor¬ 
row.”  Mr.  President,  it  is  always  “to¬ 
morrow,”  “manana” — but  not  today. 
But  when  “tomorrow”  comes,  we  find 
that  we  are  just  where  we  were  “the  day 
before.” 

Of  course,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  is 
correct  when  he  says  that  the  British 
loan  had,  as  one  of  its  major  objectives, 
stabilization  in  the  sterling  area.  The 
Senator  from  Nevada  is  also  quite  correct 
when  he  suggests  that  that  money  was 
frittered  away,  largely  for  consumer 
goods.  That  means  that  the  British  loan 
became  a  plain  relief-program  fund,  a 
glorified  WPA  fund,  under  which  we  sent 
the  great  sum  of  $3,750,000,000  to  Britain. 
It  was  used  by  Britain  largely  for  relief 
purposes  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  and  its  dependencies. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Does  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri  intend  to  say  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  so-called  prior 
gifts  and  loans,  made  under  the  various 
headings  which  have  been  outlined  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri 
and  also  under  the  Marshall  plan  or  ECA 
of  1948,  and  now  under  the  gift  loan  pres¬ 
ently  before  us,  probably  have  been  uti¬ 
lized  and  are  to  be  utilized  as  more  or 
less  of  a  current  living  fund,  and  not 
altogether  for  the  rehabilitation  of  in¬ 
dustry,  the  feeding  of  hungry  people, 
and  the  meeting  of  other  emergencies 
resulting  from  the  war,  as  previously 
stated  to  be  the  purpose? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  cannot  estimate  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy  the  proportion  of  the 
money  we  are  sending  to  Europe  which  is 
being  used  for  relief  and  the  proportion 
which  is  being  used  for  recovery.  I  can 
only  refer  again  to  the  estimate  made 
previously  in  the  debate  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  senior  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Smith],  who  estimated  that  80  per¬ 
cent  has  been  used  for  relief  and  20  per¬ 
cent  has  been  used  for  recovery.  Of 
course,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  said 
that  in  his  opinion  that  proportion  does 
not  apply  to  present  operations,  and  that 
he  believes  that  a  large  proportion  now 
is  being  used  for  recovery  purposes. 


Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  KEM.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MALONE.  What  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri  says  fits  in  very 
largely  with  what  I  have  found  to  be  the 
case  in  various  Asiatic  and  European 
countries,  namely,  that  almost  every 
country  in  the  world  is  living  over  its 
head,  and  is  simply  expecting  us  to  “bail 
it  out”  before  the  crash  comes.  In  other 
words,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri  has  already  very  ably  stated 
that  a  large  amount  of  the  ECA  money  is 
being  used  for  current  purposes,  not  for 
recovery;  and  also  that  the  loan  now 
proposed  would  be  used  for  similar  pur¬ 
poses.  In  short,  even  though  the  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  have  more  than  recovered 
on  the  basis  of  the  1938  index,  there  is 
still  nothing  in  the  act  which  would  pre¬ 
vent,  if  I  correctly  understood  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  statement,  a  continuation  at  this 
time  of  the  trend  toward  a  crash. 

Mr.  KEM.  I  think  that  is  a  very  safe 
assumption,  because  we  know  they  are 
still  controlling  their  currencies.  We 
have  been  sending  the  money  to  them  in 
the  hope  or  with  the  wish  that  they  will 
stop  controlling  their  currencies,  but  they 
continue  to  control  them.  So  I  am  sure 
I  am  safe  in  saying  that  their  currencies 
will  continue  to  be  controlled. 

Mr.  President,  the  European  countries 
realize,  just  as  we  do,  that  they  must 
approach  this  subject  from  a  realistic 
point  of  view.  The  Organization  for 
European  Economic  Recovery,  or  the 
OEEC,  comprised  of  representatives  of 
all  the  participating  countries,  has  said 
in  its  interim  report  for  the  current  year 
that  1949  is  the  year  which  must  bring 
fiscal  stability  to  Europe.  That  report 
was  made  in  1948.  As  I  have  said  before, 
all  the  promises  the  European  countries 
make  are  in  terms  of  tomorrow,  “ma¬ 
nana” — not  this  year,  but  next  year.  But 
by  my  amendment  I  propose  that  we  say 
to  them,  “Very  well,  it  may  be  next  year; 
but  please  do  it  before  you  get  any  more 
Marshall  plan  money.” 

Mr.  Hoffman,  the  able  Administrator 
of  ECA,  testified  before  the  Senate  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee,  as  follows: 

It  is  now  their  own  recommendation — 

The  reference  is  to  the  OEEC 
countries — 

It  is  now  their  own  recommendation,  and 
all  we  propose  to  do  is  to  remind  them  of 
their  recommendation. 

All  the  Administrator  of  the  ECA  pro¬ 
poses  to  do  is  to  remind  participating 
countries  of  their  recommendation.  I 
have  another  suggestion  to  offer.  My 
suggestion  proceeds  on  the  theory  that  a 
gentle  reminder  such  as  the  Administra¬ 
tor  proposes,  or  a  polite  exhortation  such 
as  has  been  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  is  not  sufficient.  My  amendment 
proceeds  on  the  theory,  the  good  old 
American  doctrine  of  Patrick  Henry,  that 
we  may  judge  the  future  by  the  lamp 
of  experience  only.  I  may  say  in  pass¬ 
ing  that  we  have  had  a  good  deal  of 
experience  with  European  countries  in 
the  past  3  or  4  years.  It  is  my 
view  that  the  American  doctrines  and 
American  principles  which  have  guided 


the  American  people  in  the  development 
of  our  own  continent  have  yet  to  be 
demonstrated  to  be  unsound.  They  are 
still  worthy  of  our  adherence. 

My  amendment  says  that  we  shall  go 
further  than  we  have  gone  in  the  recent 
past.  If  we  are  wise  we  shall  make  it 
clear  to  all  participating  countries  that 
if  they  expect  to  receive  further  aid  from 
the  United  States  they  must  take  the 
necessary  steps,  however  painful,  to 
achieve  fiscal  stability.  Fiscal  stability 
so  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  world 
is  what  my  amendment  is  designed  to 
accomplish.  Further  aid  to  a  participat¬ 
ing  country  would  be  granted  only  on 
condition  that  tfie  country  take  imme¬ 
diate  steps  to  eliminate  exchange  con¬ 
trols,  so  that  the  rate  of  exchange  on 
the  currencies  of  foreign  countries  may 
be  determined  in  a  free,  open,  world  mar¬ 
ket. 

I  have  previously  quoted  from  the  tes¬ 
timony  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
given  upon  his  appearance  before  the 
Senate  committee.  I  wish  to  quote 
further  from  the  testimony  of  Secretary 
Snyder  on  the  same  occasion,  as  follows : 

In  years  gone  by,  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  generally  took  the  position  that  the 
rate  at  which  a  country  bought  and  sold  dol¬ 
lars  was  primarily  its  own  concern.  Now, 
however,  when  we  are  contributing  billions  of 
dollars  to  build  up  European  economies,  it 
becomes  a  matter  of  very  grave,  direct  con¬ 
cern  to  us  insofar  as  the  exchange  policies 
which  a  country  may  be  pursuing  tend  to  re¬ 
tard  Its  exports  or  misdirect  Its  trade  and 
increase  its  Western  Hemispheric  deficit,  and 
thus  indirectly  increase  its  calls  upon  the 
United  States  for  assistance. 

So,  again,  from  a  high  official  of  the 
administration  we  have  received  sound 
economic  advice.  Yesterday  we  read  in 
the  newspapers  that  Dr.  Nourse,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
had  in  plain  language  told  the  President 
and  the  American  people  that  we  must 
get  down  to  brass  tacks;  that,  if  we  must 
spent  money  on  European  armament, 
then  we  must  cut  down  the  amounts  to  be 
authorized  for  other  purposes.  We  now 
find  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  tell¬ 
ing  the  people  that  it  is  a  matter  of  grave, 
direct  concern  to  us  here  in  America  how 
the  exchange  policies  of  the  European 
countries  are  carried  out. 

The  American  people  are  making 
great  sacrifices  in  order  to  aid  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  western  Europe.  As  has  often 
been  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  there 
is  nothing  similar  to  it  in  all  recorded 
history.  Certainly  we  do  not  wish  to 
interfere  with  the  internal  economy  of 
any  country,  unless  it  becomes  necessary 
to  do  so  in  our  own  interest.  But  under 
the  circumstances,  in  view  of  the  burdens 
and  sacrifices  the  American  people  are 
making  in  order  to  send  relief  and  re¬ 
covery  funds  to  Europe,  is  there  any  rea¬ 
sonable  answer  to  the  proposition  that  we 
should  attach  to  those  gifts  such  condi¬ 
tions  as  shall  make  it  necessary  that 
the  recipients  do  what  they  themselves 
have  said  is  required  in  order  to  achieve 
the  objectives  we  have  in  mind? 

I  know  it  is  said  that  certain  of  the 
Marshall  plan  countries  would  prefer  to 
decline  further  aid  if  we  require  them  to 
eliminate  exchange  controls  as  proposed 
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under  the  amendment.  That  may  be 
so;  but  all  we  can  say  is,  “We  have 
spoken,  we  have  saved  our  soul.  Amer¬ 
ica  has  offered  her  support,  but  her  offer 
has  been  refused.” 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  take  but  a  few  moments  to  discuss 
the  amendment.  It  was  considered  in 
the  committee  at  great  length.  The 
objective  sought  by  the  amendment  is 
something  to  be  devoutly  wished  by 
everyone,  namely,  the  complete  freedom 
of  the  interchange  of  the  currencies  of 
the  world.  If  the  amendment,  however, 
could  be  adopted  safely  at  this  time,  we 
should  have  no  need  for  the  program  as 
a  whole.  If  the  currencies  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  world  could  be  freely  inter¬ 
changed  it  would  mean  that  their  fiscal 
condition  would  be  such  that  they  would 
not  need  the  bolstering  they  are  getting 
from  the  dollars  of  the  Marshall  plan. 

All  European  countries  today  have 
controlled  currencies.  They  have  them 
because  they  must  have  them,  not  be¬ 
cause  they  want  them.  They  have  them 
because  they  must  see  that  proper  use  is 
made  of  the  dollars  earned  by  their  ex¬ 
ports.  That  they  must  do  and  that  is 
what  we  want  them  to  do,  because  it  is 
to  our  interest  as  much  as  it  is  to  theirs 
to  see  that  the  dollars  they  earn  through 
their  exports  shall  not  be  used  by  the 
nationals  of  France,  Belgium,  or  of  any 
other  country,  in  order  to  buy,  for 
example,  Cadillacs  instead  of  tractors. 
The  situation  is  not  such  that  the  French 
Government  can  permit  its  nationals  to 
take  their  francs,  come  to  America,  and 
translate  them  into  dollars  with  which 
to  purchase,  for  example,  homes  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  or  as  I  stated  a  moment  ago,  for 
the  purpose  of  buying  Cadillacs.  The 
Government  must  for  the  time  being,  by 
reason  of  the  internal  situation,  see  to  it 
that  the  dollars  earned  by  exports  of 
their  nationals  are  used  to  purchase  the 
things  which,  basically,  they  desperately 
need  in  order  to  put  their  economy  in 
order. 

A  further,  and  I  think  overwhelming, 
objection  to  the  adoption  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  were  the 
originators  of  the  International  Mone¬ 
tary  Fund  and  of  the  International  Bank. 
The  purpose  of  those  institutions,  more 
particularly  the  fund,  is  to  bring  about 
exactly  what  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
wishes  to  bring  about,  namely,  free  inter¬ 
change,  as  soon  as  possible.  We  have 
plighted  our  troth,  we  have  made  an 
agreement  with  the  other  nations  who 
are  members  of  the  fund,  that  we  will  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment  bring  about 
a  revaluation  of  currency.  At  this  time 
the  question  is  being  studied  by  officers 
of  the  International  Bank.  As  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Missouri  says,  we  put  up  in 
excess  of  $2,000,000,000  in  order  to  make 
revaluation  possible  at  the  very  earliest 
practicable  moment. 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  that  that  pretty 
well  sums  up  the  reasons  why  the  com¬ 
mittee  was  unanimously  opposed  to  the 
plan  which  has  been  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Missouri. 

I  shall  close  by  saying  that  if  we  were 
to  adopt  the  amendment,  there  is  no 


question  in  my  mind  that  we  might  as 
well  abandon  the  entire  Marshall  plan. 

CHICAGO  SPEECH  OF  SENATOR  LUCAS 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  like  to  inject  an  extraneous  matter 
into  the  consideration  of  the  pending 
ECA  bill,  but  the  senior  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Lucas],  the  majority  leader, 
is  reported  by  the  press  to  have  made  a 
speech  in  Chicago  last  night  in  which  he 
raked  over  the  recent  contest  in  respect  to 
the  Wherry  cloture  rule.  Ordinarily,  I 
would  not  take  the  time  of  the  Senate  on 
a  matter  such  as  this.  I  have  cooperated 
to  the  best  of  my  ability  to  bring  the  de¬ 
bate  on  the  ECA  bill  to  a  close.  I  am 
reluctant  to  speak  at  this  time,  since  the 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois  is  not  pres¬ 
ent.  However,  his  speech  has  been  print¬ 
ed  across  the  land - 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Was  the  Senator  pres¬ 
ent  in  Chicago  last  night  when  the  major¬ 
ity  leader  spoke? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  certainly  was  not.  I 
wish  I  had  been,  even  though  it  was  a 
Jefferson  Day-Jackson  Day  dinner. 

I  should  like  to  say,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  charges  made  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Illinois  are  a  misrepresentation  of 
the  facts. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  be  willing  to  yield  so  that 
I  might  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  No;  I  do  not  want  to 
delay  the  debate  on  the  pending  meas¬ 
ure. 

Obviously,  I  would  have  to  consume 
many  hours  of  the  Senate’s  time  if  I  were 
to  correct  all  the  misleading  statements 
that  have  been  made  by  the  majority 
leader  and  others,  on  this  cloture  issue. 
But  I  shall  not  now  detain  the  Senate 
long. 

The  United  Press  dispatch  from  Chi¬ 
cago  today  says: 

Senate  Majority  Leader  Lucas  criticized  Re¬ 
publican  Senators  last  night  for  “failure  to 
stop  filibusters  in  the  Senate  once  and  for 
all.” 

Lucas,  in  a  speech  at  the  Jefferson-Jackson 
Day  dinner,  particularly  blamed  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Michigan,  Mr.  Arthur  Vanden- 
berg,  who  “made  an  impassioned  speech” 
against  the  antifilibuster  measure,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  Mr.  Robert  Taft. 

Taft  remained  inactive  and  quiet,  although 
he  had  said  he  would  vote  to  support  the 
Barkley  ruling,  Lucas  said. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  kind  of 
propaganda  that  is  being  circulated  by 
the  majority  leader  with  regard  to  the 
cloture  matter,  speaking  at  a  Democratic 
rally  in  Chicago  last  night. 

Mr.  BREWSTER  and  Mr.  MORSE  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Thomas  of  Oklahoma  in  the  chair). 
Does  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield; 
and  if  so,  to  whom? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Maine. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Did  I  correctly 
understand  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
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to  say  that  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Lucas]  stated  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft]  had  kept  quiet? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Yes.  He  criticized 
him  for  remaining  quiet.  Believe  me,  it 
is  the  first  time  in  all  my  experience  that 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  ever  been 
criticized  for  being  quiet.  He  is  usually 
crticized  for  talking  too  much. 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  KEM.  Will  the  Senator  permit 
me  to  make  the  observation  that  if  a 
Senator  is  a  Republican,  it  is  a  case  of 
damned  if  you  do  and  damned  if  you 
do  not?  He  is  criticized  if  he  speaks, 
and  criticized  if  he  remains  silent. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  That  is  correct. 

That  is  the  way  the  story  begins;  that 
is  the  kind  of  propaganda  that  is  being 
circulated  by  the  majority  leader  on  this 
cloture  matter. 

Everyone  familiar  with  the  official  rec¬ 
ord  knows  that  it  was  the  senior  Senator 
from  Illinois  who  tried  to  strike  a  dagger 
at  the  heart  of  our  efforts  to  obtain  a 
workable  cloture  rule. 

Everyone  familiar  with  the  official  rec¬ 
ord  knows  that  it  was  the  majority 
leader  who  sought  to  adjourn  the  Senate 
and  thereby  displace  the  Hayden- 
Wherry  resolution. 

Everyone  familiar  with  the  official  rec¬ 
ord  knows  that  it  was  the  Republican 
leadership  that  insisted  upon  the  Senate 
recessing  so  that  further  opportunity 
would  be  given  for  development  of  an 
effective  cloture  rule. 

Every  Senator  remembers  that  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  asked  if  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender] 
would  yield,  and  said,  “I  am  about  to 
make  a  motion  to  adjourn  the  Senate.” 
I  ask.  Who  put  up  the  white  flag?  Who 
killed  the  attempt  to  amend  the  cloture 
rule?  Who  killed  civil  rights? 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  I  suggest  that  the 
Senator  will  get  his  answers  to  those 
rhetorical  questions  at  the  next  elec¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  No  one  more  than  I 
would  like  to  have  those  questions  an¬ 
swered,  in  Illinois  or  in  Nebraska,  when 
I  meet  the  Senator  from  Illinois  in  the 
campaign,  for  putting  out  that  sort  of 
a  misrepresentation  of  what  happened 
on  the  Senate  floor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Is  it  not  true  that  it 
was  the  great  statesman  from  Illinois, 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator,  the  ma¬ 
jority  leader,  who  was  the  first  on  the 
Democratic  side  to  announce  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  Nation  that  he  could  not  fol¬ 
low  his  chief  in  the  White  House,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Tru¬ 
man,  on  the  President’s  own  plan  for  in¬ 
voking  cloture  by  way  of  a  majority  vote 
of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Certainly.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  for  that  state¬ 
ment.  The  Senator  from  Illinois  said 
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he  could  not  go  along  with  the  President 
on  a  simple  majority  cloture  rule,  and 
that  he  hated  to  part  company  with  the 
Chief  Executive  on  that  question.  Of 
course,  that  is  not  all  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  said,  but  it  is  very  interesting  to 
note  that,  when  we  were  getting  along 
very  well,  he  injected  himself  into  the 
cloture  debate,  advocating  a  simple  ma¬ 
jority  rule.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
on  the  vote  the  suggestion  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  received  only  7  votes,  and  80  Sen¬ 
ators  voted  against  it.  Every  American 
should  be  told  the  story  over  and  over 
again. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  want  to  be  fair;  I 
want  to  be  entirely  fair  to  the  acting  ma¬ 
jority  leader. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Has  the  Senator  fin¬ 
ished  his  introduction? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  If  the  Senator  does 
not  want  to  ask  me  a  question,  I  shall 
not  yield. 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  am  about  to  ask  one. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Then  I  shall  yield. 

Mr.  MYERS.  The  Senator  apparently 
did  not  think  the  Senate  was  in  a  good 
humor  when  he  started  this  morning. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  If  the  majority  leader 
will  permit  the  Senate  to  do  its  work  in¬ 
stead  of  his  running  daggers  through 
Senators  who  try  to  cooperate,  we  will 
get  through  all  the  proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MYERS.  If  I  should  tell  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nebraska  that  the  senior 
Senator  from  Illinois  will  be  on  the  floor 
at  4  o’clock,  would  the  Senator  be  willing 
to  withhold  his  remarks? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  wish  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  had  told  me  that  be¬ 
fore.  I  shall  finish  my  speech,  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  can  say  what  he 
pleases  at  4  o’clock  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  President,  that  was  the  decisive 
action  of  the  majority  leader.  That  was 
the  accomplishment  of  this  abject  sur¬ 
render  to  the  Senators  who  had  pro¬ 
longed  debate  on  the  Hayden-Wherry 
resolution. 

That  is  the  official  record,  and  no 
amount  of  double-talk,  or  efforts  to  cover 
the  tracks,  can  erase  the  official  record. 

The  official  record  also  shows  that  it 
was  the  minority  floor  leader  who  pro¬ 
tested  against  the  scuttle-and-run  pro¬ 
gram  mapped  by  the  majority  leader. 

The  fact  is,  that  if  the  so-called 
Wherry  cloture  rule  had  not  been 
adpoted,  the  Senate  today  would  not 
have  an  effective  cloture  rule. 

If  the  Senate  had  followed  the  course 
proposed  by  the  majority  leader,  we 
would  still  have  the  old  cloture  rule,  with 
its  loopholes  through  which  filibusters 
could  be  waged  against  motions  to  con-< 
sider  measures;  and  filibusters  against 
provisions  in  the  Senate  Journal. 

The  majority  leader,  in  his  speech,  is 
reported  to  have  said  that  the  senior 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Vanden- 
berg]  made  an  impassioned  speech 
against  the  antifilibuster  measure. 


The  dispatch  goes  on  to  quote  the  ma¬ 
jority  leader  as  saying  Senator  Taft 
voted  to  overrule  the  so-called  Barkley 
ruling  after  saying  he  would  vote  to 
sustain  it. 

Of  course,  Senator  Vandenberg  and 
Senator  Taft  are  quite  capable  of  taking 
care  of  themselves. 

I  simply  cite  these  statements  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois,  as  samples 
of  the  tissue  of  misleading  statements 
that  he  presented  to  his  political  rally. 

Obviously,  the  misrepresentation  will 
be  passed  along  by  these  unwitting  cam¬ 
paigners. 

The  fact  is,  Senator  Vandenberg  did 
not  make  any  speech  against  the  anti¬ 
filibuster  measure.  We  all  know  the 
senior  Senator  from  Michigan  is  whole¬ 
heartedly  in  favor  of  limiting  debate  by 
Senate  rule. 

Perhaps  the  dispatch  is  incorrect,  per¬ 
haps  the  Senator  was  misquoted.  I  am 
telling  what  came  in  on  the  ticker.  The 
dispatch  proceeds  to  quote  the  majority 
leader  as  saying; 

Senator  Taft  voted  to  overrule  the  so- 
called  Barkley  ruling  after  saying  he  would 
vote  to  sustain  it. 

Of  course,  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  are  quite  capable  of  taking  care  of 
themselves.  I  merely  cite  these  state¬ 
ments  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Illi¬ 
nois  as  samples  of  the  tissue  of  mislead¬ 
ing  statements  which  he  repeated  at  his 
political  rally. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Am  I  to  under¬ 
stand  the  Senator  from  Illinois  was 
quoted  as  saying  that  the  senior  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft]  voted  to  overrule 
the  Barkley  ruling?  Was  that  the  state¬ 
ment? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  In  answer  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  question,  this  is  what  is  on  the 
ticker : 

Taft  remained  inactive  and  quiet — 

I  have  already  commented  on  that — 
although  he  had  said  he  would  vote  to  support 
the  Barkley  ruling. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Did  it  later  say  he 
voted  to  overrule  it? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  In  another  portion  of 
what  is  on  the  typewritten  sheet  I  do  not 
have  with  me  I  understand  the  interpre¬ 
tation  was  that  way. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  That,  of  course,  is 
not  in  accordance  with  the  fact  or  the 
Record. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  The  fact  is  that  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Vanden¬ 
berg],  if  I  recall  correctly — and  I  did  not 
scan  the  Record  completely — did  not 
make  any  speech  against  the  antifili¬ 
buster  measure. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Will  the  Sena¬ 
tor  read  to  me  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  said  about  me? 


Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  have  the  quota¬ 
tion  here,  if  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
will  permit  me. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Wait  a  moment. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  merely  desire 
to  keep  the  Record  straight. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  have  the  quota¬ 
tion  here. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Maine. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  This  is  from  the 
ticker: 

Lucas,  In  a  speech  at  the  Jefferson-Jack- 
son  Day  dinner,  particularly  blamed  Senator 
Arthur  Vandenberg,  Republican,  Michigan, 
who  “made  an  impassioned  speech”  against 
the  antifilibuster  measure. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  If  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  will  permit  me,  he  is  quite 
right;  I  made  no  speech,  impassioned  or 
otherwise,  against  the  antifilibuster 
measure 

Mr.  WHERRY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  supported  the 
antifilibuster  measure  from  start  to  fin¬ 
ish.  I  did  make  a  speech,  whether  im¬ 
passioned  or  otherwise,  in  favor  of  due 
process  of  law  in  the  Senate,  as  well  as 
in  the  American  way  of  life  everywhere. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
Senator  for  his  contribution.  The  state¬ 
ment  comes  with  more  force  than  if  any¬ 
one  else  attempted  to  answer  such  a 
charge  as  that  made  by  the  majority 
leader 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Who  controls  the 
United  States  Senate,  Democrats  or  Re¬ 
publicans? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  There  seems  to  be 
some  question  about  that.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Why  is  it  that  when 
the  Republicans  controlled  the  Eightieth 
Congress  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  leading  Democrats  blamed 
them  for  everything  that  happened,  and 
now  that  the  Democrats  control  the 
United  States  Senate,  we  get  blamed  for 
everything  that  happens? 

I  should  like  to  offer  this  suggestion  to 
the  able  Senator  from  Nebraska,  that 
perhaps  we  should  not  be  too  critical  of 
the  majority  leader,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  who  is  back  in  his  own  town,  who 
is  running  for  election  next  year,  who  is 
possibly  having  a  lot  of  trouble  there, 
and  wants  to  be  reelected.  Possibly  he 
has  a  right  to  go  out  there  and  play  a 
little  politics,  and  blame  the  boys  who 
are  1,000  miles  away.  He  will  possibly 
return  and  simply  say,  ‘‘Well,  you  know 
how  it  is.  I  just  had  to  go  out  and  play 
a  little  politics  and  had  to  blame  some¬ 
body.  We  have  been  picking  on  the  Re¬ 
publicans  for  years,  and  we  thought  we 
would  just  continue  to  do  so.” 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  statement. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  like  to  have 
such  misrepresentations  made,  certainly 
they  should  not  be  made  maliciously,  and 
I  do  not  make  any  such  charge  against 
the  Senator  from  Illinois,  but  we  must 
keep  the  Record  straight.  I  wish  to 
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apologize  to  the  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  for  even  tak¬ 
ing  these  few  minutes  out  of  the  time  of 
the  debate.  I  am  trying  my  level  best  to 
cooperate  with  him,  and  will  do  so,  but 
if  he  will  pardon  me  another  5  minutes, 
I  should  like  to  continue,  because  I  think 
the  Record  has  to  be  made  straight.  I 
think  this  statement  of  the  majority 
leader  has  to  be  answered  now. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Taft]  voted  to  sustain  the  ruling 
of  the  Vice  President.  The  majority 
leader  is  quoted  as  saying  the  senior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Ohio  “remained  inactive  and 
quiet.”  But  I  leave  that  the  senior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Ohio. 

The  dispatch  goes  on  to  say: 

Lucas  also  criticized  minority  leader,  Sen¬ 
ator  Kenneth  Wherry,  Republican,  of  Ne¬ 
braska,  for  giving  the  civil-rights  program 
the  final  death  blow. 

“Wherry  called  for  the  imposition  of  de¬ 
bate  limitation  by  so-called  constitutional 
two-thirds  majority,”  Lucas  said. 

The  Illinois  Senator  said  this  meant  that 
64  of  the  Senate’s  96  Members  must  always 
be  present  and  vote  for  cloture  if  filibusters 
are  to  be  stopped. 

I  see  no  profit  in  rehashing  the  whole 
record.  What  is  the  use?  Every  time 
one  answers  a  misrepresentation,  two 
more  are  fabricated  to  take  its  place. 

The  majority  leader  charges  that  I 
gave  the  civil-rights  program  the  final 
death  blow. 

I  ask,  are  we  now  to  infer  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  leader  is  not  going  to  present  anti¬ 
poll-tax  and  antilynching  legislation  to 
the  Senate?  Is  this  the  final,  indirect 
way  of  saying  there  will  be  no  effort  by 
the  administration  forces  to  deliver  on 
their  pledges,  and  offer  antipoll  tax  and 
antilynching  legislation? 

Repeatedly,  I  have  challenged  the  ma¬ 
jority  leader  to  bring  an  anti-poll-tax 
bill  on  the  Senate  floor,  but  he  has  not 
seen  fit  to  do  so.  He  has  indulged  in 
much  talk  about  civil-rights  legislation 
being  dead,  blaming  others  for  his  fail¬ 
ure.  He  has  branded  the  new  cloture 
rule  as  being  unworkable.  He  has  led 
many  people  to  believe  that  the  Senate 
now  has  no  effective  rule  to  limit  debate, 
and  he  has  said  the  cloture  rule  we  now 
have  sets  the  country  back  years  and 
years.  That  is  what  he  has  said  about 
our  effective,  bulletproof,  holeproof 
cloture  rule.  I  submit  that  any  reason¬ 
able  person,  any  fair  person,  must  con¬ 
clude  that  the  present  rule  is  better  than 
the  one  we  had  before,  because  the  old 
rule  was  full  of  loopholes  that  permitted 
filibusters  to  be  waged. 

There  is  a  good  way  to  test  the  new 
rule,  namely,  by  calling  up  an  anti-poll- 
tax  bill.  If  the  debate  developed  into  a 
full-fledged  filibuster,  we  could  invoke 
the  new  cloture  rule.  Now,  for  the  first 
time  in  history,  we  have  a  rule  under 
which  Senators  can  go  on  record. 

It  is  my  belief  that  we  can  muster  a 
two-thirds  of  the  Senators  duly  chosen 
and  sworn  to  break  any  filibuster  that 
might  possibly  develop  on  a  bill  to  out¬ 
law  the  poll  tax,  or  even  an  antilynching 
bill,  so  let  us  give  it  a  trial.  I  believe  we 
can  produce  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 
Can  those  on  the  other  side?  That  is  a 
question  for  them  to  decide. 


So,  Mr.  President,  I  repeat  my  chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  majority  leader  to  call  up  an 
anti-poll-tax  bill,  and  then  we  can  see 
whether  the  new  cloture  rule  will  work. 
At  any  rate,  we  will  be  able  to  go  on  rec¬ 
ord  on  the  issue — something  that  has 
not  been  possible  in  the  past.  Until  the 
majority  leader  presents  a  bill  to  the 
Senate  to  outlaw  poll  taxes  in  elections 
of  Federal  officers,  or  an  antilynching 
bill,  his  efforts  to  blame  the  Republicans 
for  lack  of  civil-rights  legislation  will 
have  a  hollow  sound. 

For  those  of  us  who  have  succeeded  in 
causing  the  adoption  of  the  new  cloture 
rule — a  step  toward  civil-rights  legisla¬ 
tion — the  speech  by  the  majority  leader 
in  Chicago  is  discouraging,  because  it 
leaves  an  impression  that  he  prefers  to 
blame  others  for  his  failure,  rather  than 
take  the  practical  action  of  bringing  up 
an  anti-poll-tax  bill,  that  we  might  have 
it  before  us  for  consideration. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Am  I  to  understand 
from  the  sentence  just  spoken  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  minority  leader  that  the 
speech  made  last  night  by  the  great 
statesman  of  Illinois,  the  majority  leader, 
at  Chicago,  is  going  to  make  it  more 
difficult  for  the  majority  leader  to  carry 
out  what  after  all  is  the  real  test  of  lead¬ 
ership  of  a  majority  leader,  namely,  the 
ability  to  obtain  cooperation  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  The  Senator  well 
knows  that  in  order  to  get  legislation 
passed  there  must  be  cooperation  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  While  I  agree  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  course  is  with  the  admin¬ 
istration,  yet  in  order  to  get  the  full  co¬ 
operation,  the  thing  to  do,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  for  the  majority  leader  himself  to 
make  an  impassioned  plea  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  make  a  motion  to  consider 
a  bill,  plead  with  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  to  get  behind  him  in  the 
effort  to  have  it  taken  up,  and  see  if  we 
can  invoke  a  cloture  rule  which  will  limit 
debate  on  the  motion. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  agree  with  me  that  one  of  the 
tests  of  the  quality  of  a  majority  leader’s 
leadership  is  his  ability  so  to  win  the 
confidence  of  the  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  that  he  can  elicit  the  co¬ 
operation  of  both  sides  in  obtaining 
unanimous-consent  agreements  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  the  business  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  will  say  it  is.  A 
majority  leader  certainly  must  have  the 
confidence  of  Members  of  the  Senate  in 
order  to  secure  agreement  to  unanimous- 
consent  requests.  I  think  I  know  some¬ 
thing  about  that  matter.  I  do  not  want 
in  any  way  to  question  the  fine  leadership 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois — we  all  wish 
him  well — but  I  do  feel  that  if  we  are  to 
proceed  down  the  road  of  action  and  pass 
proposed  legislation  expeditiously  we 
must  have  the  full  cooperation  of  all 
Senators.  If  we  expect  unanimous -con¬ 
sent  requests  to  be  agreed  to,  certainly 
Senators  must  have  confidence  in  the 


majority  leader,  or  such  requests  will  not 
receive  Senate  approval. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator’yield  for  one  more  question? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  should  like  to  finish 
my  statement. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  ask  the  Senator  to 
yield  for  only  one  more  question. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  As  minority  leader,  has 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  on  the  basis 
of  his  experience  in  recent  days,  reached 
the  conclusion  that  the  great  statesman 
from  Illinois,  the  majority  leader,  is 
going  to  have  difficulty  in  obtaining  co¬ 
operation  on  the  Republican  side  of  the 
aisle,  in  view  of  such  a  speech  as  he 
made  last  night  in  Illinois,  and  in  view 
of  certain  speeches  he  has  also  made  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  recent  days? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  My  answer  to  that 
question,  which  I  think  is  very  pertinent, 
is  that  such  speeches  will  not  help  the 
majority  leader  in  securing  the  coopera¬ 
tion  needed.  I  want  to  be  fair  in  my 
statement.  As  minority  leader,  I  make 
the  statement  now  that  whenever  legis¬ 
lation  is  brought  before  the  Senate  I  will 
do  everything  in  my  power  to  see  that 
it  is  expedited  and  passed  as  quickly  as 
possible.  I  think  I  have  a  record  for 
having  done  so  in  the  past,  and  I  think 
every  Senator  knows  it  to  be  true. 

The  solid  fact  is  that  there  are  not  a 
sufficient  number  of  Truman  Democrats 
in  the  Senate,  along  with  the  Republi¬ 
cans,  to  pass  any  civil-rights  legislation. 
I  am  going  to  be  perfectly  frank  about 
that.  When  they  promised  the  people 
last  year  they  would  deliver  on  civil 
rights,  I  think  they  were  talking  through 
their  hats. 

I  thank  Senators  for  having  listened 
to  me.  I  am  now  glad  to  yield  to  any 
Senator. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Indiana? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  Democrats  con¬ 
trolled  the  Congress  for  15  years,  and 
during  the  15  years  why  did  they  not 
pass  civil-rights  legislation?  At  one  time 
during  their  control  there  were  only  16 
Republican  Senators.  If  the  Democrats 
have  been  sincere  and  conscientious 
about  it,  why  did  they  not  pass  civil- 
rights  legislation  back  in  the  days  when 
they  controlled  both  Houses  of  Congress? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  for  his  con¬ 
tribution. 

I  am  speaking  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart.  Let  us  keep  the  record  straight. 
After  all,  we  are  all  Members  of  the 
United  States  Senate.  We  vote  on  legis¬ 
lation  which  comes  before  the  Senate. 
Anyone  has  a  right  to  attack  our  record. 
Anyone  has  a  right  to  go  any  place,  at 
home  or  abroad,  and  talk  about  the 
record  one  makes  in  the  United  States 
Senate;  but  in  view  of  the  representa¬ 
tions  made  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
last  night,  I  think  it  is  the  duty  and 
responsibility  of  Senators  to  see  to  it 
that  the  statement  is  corrected,  that  the 
record  is  kept  straight,  and  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  get  the  facts.  The  people  are  no 
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longer  fooled  with  respect  to  who  killed 
civil  rights.  The  record  speaks  for  itself. 
EXTENSION  OF  EUROPEAN  RECOVERY 
PROGRAM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1209)  to  amend  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Kem]  . 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  I  am  justified  in  saying  a  few 
words,  because  the  issue  we  are  now  con¬ 
sidering  is  the  authorization  to  spend 
$5,580,000,000.  The  able  junior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Lodge]  yester¬ 
day,  I  believe  it  was,  made  a  statement, 
and  he  spoke  no  truer  words  in  his  life 
than  when  he  said  the  time  had  arrived 
when  someone  within  the  Government 
should  decide  how  much  money  this  Na¬ 
tion  should  and  could  spend,  and  how 
large  a  national  debt  it  could  stand.  I 
agree  with  the  able  Senator  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  that  that  should  be  done. 
But  my  opinion  is  that  the  proper  au¬ 
thority  to  do  so  is  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

The  able  junior  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  yesterday,  I  believe,  if  I  am 
quoting  him  correctly,  and  I  intend  to  do 
so,  asked  if  anyone  had  a  formula.  Mr. 
President,  I  say  that  business  in  America 
is  falling.  Unemployment  in  America  is 
increasing.  Anyone  who  can  read  and 
write,  anyone  who  can  add,  knows  that 
our  national  income  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1950,  is  going  to  be 
smaller  than  it  will  be  for  the  year  end¬ 
ing  June  30,  1949. 

I  should  like  to  offer  a  formula  to  the 
Members  of  the  United  States  Senate. 
It  is  very  simple.  It  is  understandable. 
It  is  a  formula  we  can  all  follow  imme¬ 
diately.  It  is  not  a  formula  which  re¬ 
quires  the  use  of  a  great  many  figures. 
It  is  not  a  formula  which  requires 
months  and  months  of  study.  It  is  the 
very  simple  formula  that  we  cannot  re¬ 
main  solvent  and  spend  more  money 
each  day  and  each  month  and  each  year 
than  we  take  in. 

I  recommend  most  seriously  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  that  at  this 
moment  we  adopt  this  formula,  which 
is,  that  we  first  admit  that  our  revenues 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1950, 
are  going  to  be  less  than  for  the  previous 
year,  and  that  we  appropriate  not  one 
penny  for  expenditures  above  a  reason¬ 
able,  sane  anticipation  of  Federal  reve¬ 
nues.  That  is  a  formula  anyone  can  un¬ 
derstand.  It  is  a  formula  which  is  very 
simple  and  very  easy  for  this  body  to 
follow.  It  is  a  formula  which  is  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  a  formula  which  is  in  the 
best  interests  of  our  friends  abroad.  It 
is  the  only  practical  formula  for  us  to 
follow.  It  is  an  easy  formula  to  follow. 
I  recommend  that  we  follow  that  for¬ 
mula. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  North  Dakota? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  believe  that  we  ought  to 


figure  out  first  how  much  we  are  going 
to  need  in  our  own  country  before  we  go 
ahead  and  appropriate  $5,000,000,000  for 
other  countries. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  agree  with  the  able 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  that  we 
should  do  that,  but  at  the  moment  I 
am  talking  about  an  over-all  budget,  I 
am  talking  about  over-all  revenues,  and 
I  am  trying  to  sell  the  United  States 
Senate  and  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  on  the  proposition  that 
we  should  not  appropriate  a  single  penny 
above  the  anticipated  revenue,  because  I 
can  think  of  nothing  worse,  I  can  think 
of  no  greater  calamity,  than  for  the 
United  States  in  peacetime,  with  a  $252,- 
000,000,000  debt,  to  run  in  the  red  several 
billion  dollars. 

It  is  time  we  began  to  think  about  that. 
I  recommend — and  I  repeat — that  we  use 
common  horse  sense  in  anticipating  the 
revenues  for  next  year.  If  there  is  a 
single  Senator  who  does  not  believe  that 
revenues  are  going  to  drop,  that  business 
is  going  to  decline,  that  prices  are  going 
to  fall,  he  had  better  go  out  into  the  coun¬ 
try  and  take  a  look  at  what  is  going  on. 

I  have  said  before  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  that  I  think  our  revenues  are 
going  to  fall  anywhere  from  $5,000,000,- 
000  to  $8,000,000,000,  and  perhaps  more. 
I  do  not  care  how  sincerely  any  of  us 
may  think  we  should  appropriate  money 
for  this  project  or  that  project  or  some 
other  project.  I  say  to  the  Senate,  that 
we  must  have  the  courage  during  this  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress  not  to  appropriate  a  dol¬ 
lar  more  than  we  reasonably  expect  in 
national  income  or  national  revenue. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  LANGER.  The  Senator  has  me 
puzzled.  Does  not  the  Senator  believe 
we  ought  to  appropriate  money  for  the 
United  States  Government  first? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  There  is  no  question 
about  that.  I  thought  I  made  that  per¬ 
fectly  clear.  This  morning  I  received  a 
petition  from  unemployed  people  in  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  asking  me  to  do  something 
about  getting  jobs  for  them;  asking  Con¬ 
gress  to  appropriate  money  for  unem¬ 
ployment  purposes. 

The  other  day  I  made  a  speech  over 
the  radio  introducing  a  young  lady  who 
came  from  Indiana  to  be  a  princess  at 
the  cherry  blossom  festival  here.  This 
morning  I  received  a  letter  from  a  man 
who  said  that  he  had  listened  to  the 
broadcast,  but  that  he  was  out  of  a  job, 
that  he  could  not  eat  cherry  blossoms, 
and  that  he  wished  I  would  please  help 
him  to  get  a  job.  I  am  warning  the 
United  States  Senate  and  the  Congress 
that  there  will  be  a  big  drop  in  business. 
We  shall  have  unemployment,  and  be¬ 
fore  this  session  of  Congress  is  over  we 
shall  be  called  upon  to  appropriate  many 
millions  of  dollars  to  help  our  own 
people. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri  [Mr.  Kem]. 

CONTROL  OP  EUROPEAN  CURRENCIES 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  as  I  under¬ 
stand,  two  objections  are  made  to  this 
amendment.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 


said  that  we  have  had  some  unfortunate 
experience  in  trying  to  free  the  curren¬ 
cies  of  the  countries  of  western  Europe 
from  currency  controls.  Reference  is 
made  to  the  British  loan.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  British  loan  we  loaned  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  the  sum  of 
$3,750,000,000,  as  I  recall.  The  articles 
of  agreement  entered  into  with  Great 
Britain  at  that  time  provided  that  one 
of  the  principal  objectives  should  be  to 
free  the  currencies  in  the  so-called  ster¬ 
ling  area  countries.  Section  7  of  the 
agreement  provided  as  follows: 

7.  Sterling  area  exchange  arrangements. 

*  *  *  The  sterling  reclepts  from  current 

transactions  of  all  sterling  area  countries 

*  *  *  will  be  freely  available  for  current 

transactions  in  any  currency  area  without 
discrimination;  with  the  result  that  any  dis¬ 
crimination  arising  from  the  so-called  ster¬ 
ling  area  dollar  pool  will  be  entirely  re¬ 
moved  and  that  each  member  of  the  sterling 
area  will  have  its  current  sterling  and  dollar 
receipts  at  its  free  disposition  for  current 
transactions  anywhere. 

As  is  well  known,  that  did  not  work. 
Of  course,  hindsight  is  always  better 
than  foresight;  but  it  is  perfectly  ap¬ 
parent  now  why  it  did  not  work.  It  did 
not  work  because  the  currencies  of  west¬ 
ern  Europe  were  part  free  and  part  con¬ 
trolled.  Of  course  it  was  impossible  for 
the  plan  to  work  when  some  countries 
were  controlled  and  other  countries  were 
free.  Our  experience  in  the  past,  as  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  British  loan  transaction, 
shows  us  beyond  any  question  that  we 
cannot  enter  into  arrangements  with  one 
or  two  or  three  European  countries  and 
undertake  to  cut  their  currencies  free 
from  currency  controls  and  put  them  into 
a  free  market,  while  at  the  same  time 
keeping  the  others  under  wraps. 

The  other  argument,  and  the  one 
which  was  advanced  by  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  McMahon]  at  the 
close  of  his  remarks,  as  I  understand,  is 
this:  He  says  that  the  United  States  is 
a  member  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  and  that  that  fund  undertakes  to 
peg  the  currencies  of  the  western  Euro¬ 
pean  countries.  The  Senator  argues  that 
so  long  as  we  are  a  member  of  the  fund 
we  cannot  insist  that  the  currencies  be 
cut  free.  That  seems  to  be  a  perfectly 
plausible  argument;  but  I  ask  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Connecticut,  if  we  cannot  ex¬ 
pect  the  countries  of  western  Europe  to 
decontrol  their  currencies,  why  do  we 
insist  on  their  doing  it  under  the  terms 
of  the  EGA  Act?  Why  do  we  represent 
to  the  American  public  and  to  others 
that  we  are  insisting  that  that  be  done? 
That  is  the  first  question  which  I  wish 
to  ask  him. 

The  second  question  I  wish  to  ask  him 
Is  whether  he  is  familiar  with  section  1  of 
article  XV  of  the  International  Mone¬ 
tary  fund  agreement.  That  provision 
reads  as  follows: 

Right  of  members  to  withdraw. — Any 
member  may  withdraw  from  the  fund  at  any 
time  by  transmitting  a  notice  in  writing  to 
the  fund  at  its  principal  office.  Withdrawal 
shall  become  effective  on  the  date  such  notice 
is  received. 

Mr.  President,  this  fund  is  the  child  of 
Bretton  Woods.  The  other  day  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Jenner]  was  ad¬ 
dressing  himself  to  the  subject  of  the 
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amount  of  money  we  had  spent  on  inter¬ 
national  relief,  he  was  asked  whether  he 
had  in  mind  the  Bretton  Woods  Agree¬ 
ment.  He  replied  that  he  had  Bretton 
Woods  in  mind,  but  that  he  would  like  to 
forget  it.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
should  like  to  forget  the  International 
Monetary  Fund.  I  should  like  to  liqui¬ 
date  it,  and  to  draw  out  our  proportion¬ 
ate  share  of  the  assets  of  that  fund.  It 
is  a  pretty  good  rule,  when  one  sees  that 
one  has  made  a  bad  deal,  to  liquidate  it 
as  soon  as  one  conveniently  can.  I  do 
not  see  any  reason  why  we  should  not 
liquidate  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  so  far  as  the  United  States  is  con¬ 
cerned.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  we 
should  not  say  to  the  members  and  to 
the  world,  “We  have  tried  that  device. 
We  have  weighed  it  in  the  balance  and 
have  found  it  wanting,  so  we  are  going 
to  try  something  else.”  And  then  in  my 
judgment  we  should  say  to  the  partici¬ 
pating  countries  under  the  Marshall 
plan,  “You  must  decontrol  your  curren¬ 
cies  as  a  condition  to  further  Marshall 
plan  aid.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  KemL 

Mr.  DANGER.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names; 


Aiken 

Green 

Millikin 

Brewster 

Hayden 

Morse 

Bricker 

Hendrickson 

Murray 

Bridges 

Hickenlooper 

Myers 

Butler 

Hoey 

Pepper 

Cain 

Holland 

Reed 

Capehart 

Hunt 

Robertson 

Chapman 

Ives 

Russell 

Chavez 

Jenner 

Smith,  Maine 

Connally 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Sparkman 

Cordon 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Taylor 

Donnell 

Kem 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Douglas 

Kerr 

Thomas,  Utah 

Eastland 

Knowland 

Tobey 

Ecton 

Langer 

Ty  dings 

Ellender 

McFarland 

Vandenberg 

Ferguson 

McMahon 

Wherry 

Flanders 

Magnuson 

Wiley 

Frear 

Malone 

Williams 

George 

Maybank 

Withers 

Gillette 

Miller 

Young 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo¬ 
rum  is  present. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
not  spoken  on  the  pending  subject,  I 
wish  to  address  myself  to  the  bill,  not 
to  the  pending  amendment.  Lest  any  of 
my  colleagues  become  uneasy  in  the 
thought  that  I  am  embarking  on  a  long 
speech,  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I 
intend  to  speak  for  only  a  few  minutes. 
I  simply  want  to  state  why  I  intend  to 
vote  against  the  pending  measure. 

I  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Sen¬ 
ate  upon  my  promise  to  the  voters  of 
Idaho  that  I  would  support  an  organi¬ 
zation  to  maintain  peace  in  the  world. 
As  it  turned  out,  that  organization  was 
the  United  Nations.  I  have  determined, 
and  up  to  this  point  I  have  carried 
through  on  the  determination,  to  oppose 
everything  that  seems  to  me  to  have 
the  effect  of  weakening  the  United  Na¬ 
tions.  I  opposed  the  Truman  doctrine 
as  exemplified  by  our  interference  in 
Greece,  because  I  felt  the  United  Nations 
should  have  handled  the  matter.  Up  to 


that  time  the  United  Nations  had  done 
pretty  well.  Without  firing  a  shot  actu¬ 
ally,  or  even  verbally  for  that  matter, 
the  Iran  incident  was  settled.  Russian 
troops  went  home,  simply  because  the 
matter  was  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  United  Nations.  Because  the  United 
Nations  enjoyed  a  certain  degree-of  pres¬ 
tige,  I  believe  a  considerable  prestige  at 
the  time,  the  Russians  went  home. 

A  little  later  there  arose  the  matter 
of  Syria  and  Lebanon,  where  the  British 
and  French  who  were  in  those  protec¬ 
torates  had  not  gone  home  on  schedule. 
Simply  because  the  matter  was  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  United  Nations, 
the  British  and  French  returned  home, 
and  the  United  Nations  scored  two  other 
notable  victories.  I  think  the  United 
Nations  was  well  on  its  way  at  that  time 
toward  becoming  the  great  organization 
to  keep  peace  in  the  world  which  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  was  envisaged  to  be  by  President 
Roosevelt. 

Then  came  the  Truman  doctrine,  with 
our  interference  in  Greece.  That  has 
been  very  nearly  a  debacle,  of  course, 
and  I  think  I  am  being  fully  justified 
in  having  voted  against  our  interfering 
in  Greece.  I  know  from  talking  to  high 
United  Nations  officials  that  they  des¬ 
perately  wanted  to  handle  the  Greek 
situation,  but  the  opportunity  was  de¬ 
nied  them.  I  believe  that  was  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  decline  of  the  United 
Nations. 

At  the  time  the  Marshall  plan  was 
presented  to  the  Senate,  I  voted  against 
it,  but  not  because  I  do  not  want  to  feed 
hungry  people,  not  because  I  do  not 
want  to  rehabilitate  the  economies  of  the 
nations  that  were  devastated  by  the  war. 
At  the  time,  I  offered  an  amendment  to 
channel  the  aid  through  the  United  Na¬ 
tions.  The  amendment  was  rejected, 
and  then,  in  keeping  with  my  determi¬ 
nation  to  support  the  United  Nations 
and  to  oppose  anything  that  I  felt  would 
weaken  the  United  Nations,  I  voted 
against  the  Marshall  plan.  I  intend  to 
vote  against  the  present  measure  for  the 
same  reason. 

I  refuse  to  accept  something  which  I 
feel  is  hurting  the  United  Nations,  even 
though  it  may  accomplish  some  good.  I 
admit  good  has  been  accomplished  by 
the  Marshall  plan.  Hungry  people  have 
been  fed.  Economies  have  been  rehabil¬ 
itated.  But  I  do  not  feel  that  the  good 
which  has  been  accomplished  can  any¬ 
where  near  off-set  the  harm  which  has 
been  done  the  United  Nations  and  the 
cause  of  world  peace  by  our  taking  the 
ball  unilaterally,  so  to  speak,  and  run¬ 
ning  with  it.  I  believe  that  our  whole 
foreign  policy  is  ill-conceived  and  even¬ 
tually  will  be  proved  to  have  been  a  very 
poor  course  of  action  for  us  to  follow. 

I  believe  we  are  becoming  a  militaristic 
Nation.  I  remember,  when  Mr.  Hitler 
was  coming  into  power  in  Germany, 
many  Americans  would  become  very  in¬ 
dignant  and  berate  the  German  people 
because  they  did  not  rise  up  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  him.  But  frankly,  Mr.  President, 
I  do  not  blame  the  German  people  any 
more.  I  can  begin  to  understand  the 
predicament  they  were  in.  We  are  mov¬ 
ing  along  toward  militarism  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  it  is  getting  so  it  is  almost  a 


traitorous  act  to  criticize  any  of  the  poli¬ 
cies  which  are  taking  us  down  the  road 
toward  militarism.  I  believe  we  are  get¬ 
ting  a  superman  complex  in  this  country. 
We  can  read  in  the  newspapers  very 
often  lately  about  our  soldiers  becoming 
involved  in  very  unsavory  incidents  in 
many  countries  of  the  world.  I  think  it 
is  simply  because  they  are  getting  the 
idea  that  we  are  above  and  beyond,  that 
we  are  a  law  unto  ourselves. 

In  today’s  Washington  News  there  is 
an  article  about  military  justice  as  ad¬ 
ministered  in  Germany.  It  seems  that 
the  authorities  can  try  a  civilian  em¬ 
ployee  of  the  Army  in  Germany.  The 
army  denies  a  civilian  the  right  of  coun¬ 
sel.  Even  if  he  has  committed  a  minor 
misdeed,  they  can  trail  him  to  the 
United  States  and  yank  him  back  to 
Germany  and  throw  him  in  jail  without 
trial  or  benefit  of  civilian  counsel.  Cer¬ 
tainly  when  I  see  such  things  happening 
I  have  to  agree  with  the  Hoover  Com¬ 
mission  in  the  statement  that  the  mili¬ 
tary,  to  use  a  quaint  American  expres¬ 
sion,  is  getting  too  big  for  its  breeches 
in  this  day  and  age  in  our  country. 

There  is  another  thing  I  deplore,  Mr. 
President.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  our 
great  anxiety  to  fight  communism  we  are 
succumbing  to  totalitarian  practices  in 
our  own  country.  I  can  see  no  profit 
in  that.  If  I  am  going  to  have  to  live 
under  totalitarianism,  it  makes  very  little 
difference  to  me  whether  it  te  our  own 
brand  or  some  other  brand.  I  do  not 
like  totalitarianism — period. 

A  case  in  point  is  that  of  Dorothy 
Bailey,  a  Government  employee  who  was 
tried,  if  it  may  be  called  that,  by  a  loyalty 
board.  She  appealed  her  case  through 
all  the  various  channels  available  to  her. 
Nevertheless,  she  was  dismissed  from  the 
Government  service.  She  held  a  rather 
important  post.  It  was  brought  out  that 
as  an  official  of  a  union  of  government 
employees  she  very  often,  most  generally 
as  I  gather,  voted  against  the  extreme  left 
wing  in  her  union.  But  nevertheless,  be¬ 
cause  at  some  time,  many  years  ago,  she 
had  attended  a  Communist  meeting,  she 
was  deprived  of  her  job.  She  stands,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  convicted  of  trea¬ 
son,  Mr.  President.  Her  life,  her  career 
is  ended,  really.  She  cannot  get  another 
responsible  job. 

I  deplore  such  things,  Mr.  President, 
and  I  think  they  are  all  coming  upon  us 
as  part  of  the  anti-Russian  hysteria.  I 
do  not  believe  that  it  is  the  fear  of  Rus¬ 
sian  aggression  that  is  causing  these 
things.  I  believe  rather  it  is  the  unreas¬ 
oning  hatred  of  the  economics  of  com¬ 
munism.  There  are  those  who  fear  and 
hate  communism.  They  are  determined 
to  rid  the  world  of  what  they  consider  to 
be  a  menace  to  capitalism.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  communism  would  be  a  menace  to 
a  benevolent  capitalism  which  had  at 
heart  the  interests  of  the  people.  But 
every  time  we  try  to  bring  up  measures 
on  this  floor  to  make  the  lives  of  our 
people  more  enjoyable,  and  give  them 
more  freedom  from  want  and  fear,  such 
measures  are  attacked  by  the  very  same 
people  who  are  the  most  forward  in  sup¬ 
porting  any  measure  against  commun¬ 
ism.  I  do  not  believe,  Mr.  President,  we 
are  going  to  defeat  communism  by  force. 
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I  deplore  what  has  happened  in  Indo¬ 
nesia,  the  Dutch  using  our  funds,  or 
using  their  own  funds  which  were  freed 
because  they  had  our  funds,  to  murder 
the  young  Indonesian  Republic.  I  be¬ 
lieve,  Mr.  President,  that  one  act  has 
done  more  to  make  Communists  in  this 
world  than  has  all  the  efforts  put  forth 
by  Russia.  There  are  many  people  in 
Asia.  They  are  just  beginning  to 
awaken,  and  when  they  see  the  Dutch 
using  our  implements  and  our  money  to 
murder  a  young  republic,  it  is  inexpli¬ 
cable,  and  will  result  in  making  a  great 
many  Communists. 

I  think  our  foreign  policy  is  leading 
right  down  the  same  road  we  traveled 
between  World  Wars  I  and  II.  Recently 
I  read  an  article  by  Walter  Lippmann  in 
which  he  said  that  responsible  political 
leaders  of  western  Germany  had  been 
holding  conferences  behind  the  iron  cur¬ 
tain  with  political  leaders  of  eastern  Ger¬ 
many.  Yes,  Mr.  President,  I  predicted 
that  that  would  probably  happen.  We 
are  building  up  western  Germany.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  has  come  about  because  friends 
of  German  cartelists,  persons  in  this 
country  who  are  in  league  with  the  car¬ 
telists  and  occupying  important  positions 
in  our  Government — I  shall  not  name 
names — are  endeavoring  to  build  up  car¬ 
tels  for  personal  gain  in  western  Ger¬ 
many,  using  the  same  excuse  which 
Hitler  used,  that  we  are  in  mortal  danger 
of  being  attacked  by  Russia.  We  now 
find  that  the  western  German  political 
leaders  and  the  political  leaders  of  east¬ 
ern  Germany  are  conferring.  If  it  ever 
comes  to  a  show-down,  I  believe  that  all 
Germany  will  go  with  Russia,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  we  would  be  a  much 
richer  prize  to  conquer  than  would 
Russia.  If  the  Germans  join  with  the 
Russians,  I  imagine  they  figure  they 
would  have  a  very  good  chance  of  taking 
over,  and  the  amount  of  loot  would  be 
beyond  calculation,  in  all  probability. 

Mr.  President,  since  I  am  on  my  feet, 
I  may  as  well  say  that  I  expect  to  vote 
against  the  North  Atlantic  Pact.  I  think 
it  is  very  much  like  sending  scrap  iron 
to  Japan.  We  cannot  hope  to  arm  Europe 
sufficiently  to  withstand  the  gigantic 
Russian  land  armies  available  for  an  at¬ 
tack.  I  think  that  all  the  industries  we 
are  building  up  in  Germany,  all  the  arma¬ 
ments  we  may  send  to  Europe,  would  fall 
to  the  Russians,  if  the  worst  came  to  the 
worst,  and  we  should  become  involved  in 
a  conflict  with  the  Russians.  I  do  not 
recall  any  incident  in  history  in  which 
armed  alliances  have  prevented  war  or 
even  assured  victory  for  those  who  allied 
themselves  together  in  such  an  alliance. 
So,  Mr.  President,  I  shall  have  to  vote 
against  the  North  Atlantic  Pact. 

I  suppose  I  am  the  only  Member  of  this 
body  who  will  vote  against  the  ECA  bill. 
I  shall  vote  against  it  because  I  stand 
foursquare  behind  the  United  Nations, 
even  though  it  has  come  to  a  sorry  state, 
and  largely,  I  believe,  Mr.  President,  be¬ 
cause  we  have  bypassed  it  and  undercut 
it  and  have  not  given  it  our  full  support. 
I  am  for  the  United  Nations.  I  do  not 
believe  our  foreign  policy  Is  calculated 
to  help  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  states 
that  he  thinks  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  has  demoralized  the  United  Na¬ 
tions.  Would  not  the  Senator  be  willing 
to  admit  that  the  abuse  of  the  veto 
power  by  Russia  has  contributed  more 
to  the  impotence  of  the  United  Nations 
than  has  any  other  single  factor? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  No;  I  cannot  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Georgia  on  that. 
When  we  discussed  the  Marshall  plan 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate — I  believe  I 
remember  the  occasion — I  made  a  rather 
long  speech  in  which  I  went  over  the 
vetoes,  one  by  one,  and  told  why  they 
had  occurred. 

It  seems  to  me  most  of  the  matters 
vetoed  were  deliberately  put  up  to  the 
Russians  with  the  hope  in  mind  of  secur¬ 
ing  a  veto  so  it  could  be  used  for  propa¬ 
ganda  purposes.  As  I  pointed  out  at 
that  time,  I  may  say  to  the  very  able 
Senator  from  Georgia,  we  made  the  Rus¬ 
sians  veto  the  same  identical  issue  three 
or  four  times  when  we  knew  there  would 
be  a  veto  by  Russia.  So  it  would  seem 
to  me  we  have  tried  to  use  that  as  a 
propaganda  weapon  against  the  Rus¬ 
sians.  I  think  they  have  used  the  veto 
needlessly  at  times,  but  I  do  not  believe 
it  has  been  so  devastating  to  the  United 
Nations  as  have  our  outside  activities, 
such  as  taking  over  the  situation  in 
Greece,  instead  of  turning  it  over  to  the 
United  Nations,  and  handling  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan  unilaterally  instead  of  put¬ 
ting  it  through  the  United  Nations ;  also 
our  military  alliances,  which  can  only 
appear  to  be  aimed  at  the  Russians  and 
which  cannot  make  for  peace. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Does  not  the  Senator 
know  that  when  we  had  in  operation 
UNRRA,  to  which  all  the  nations,  in¬ 
cluding  Russia,  were  parties,  though  we 
were  footing  most  of  the  bills,  as  has 
been  the  case  in  most  of  our  interna¬ 
tional  activities,  it  was  on  that  policy 
that  the  breach  first  developed  between 
the  United  States  and  Russia  and  the 
cold  feelings  between  those  two  nations 
began? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  As  I  remember,  Mr. 
President,  we  went  into  Greece  on  our 
own  while  UNRRA  was  still  in  existence. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  As  I  say,  when  we  went 
into  Greece,  2  or  3  years  ago,  I  believe, 
I  asked,  How  would  we  feel  if  the  Rus¬ 
sians  came  into  Mexico  or  into  Canada 
and  started  to  do  some  of  the  things  we 
have  done  in  Greece  and  in  Iran?  I  am 
rather  gratified  to  see  that  Walter  Lipp¬ 
mann  recently  has  used  the  same  com¬ 
parison,  asking  how  we  would  feel  if 
Russians  came  into  Mexico,  only  he  was 
speaking  about  our  moving  into  Norway, 
which  is  contiguous  to  Russia. 

I  am  not  saying  that  the  Russians  are 
blameless,  but  I  believe  we  are  equally 
to  blame.  I  am  terribly  sorry  that  we 
did  not  stay  within  the  United  Nations. 
With  the  great  prestige  we  had  at  the 
end  of  World  War  II,  I  believe  we  could 
have  built  up  the  United  Nations,  if  we 
had  put  the  money  and  the  energy  into 


building  it  up  that  we  have  applied  to 
projects  which  bypassed  and  weakened 
the  United  Nations.  We  could  have 
forced  the  Russians,  then,  to  have 
agreed  to  a  just  program  of  disarma¬ 
ment,  and  we  would  not  be  faced  with 
the  situation  in  which  we  are  going  from 
bad  to  worse. 

For  the  reasons  stated,  I  shall  vote 
against  the  pending  bill. 

The'  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  KemL 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President,  many 
Senators  have  inquired  how  late  the  Sen¬ 
ate  will  remain  in  session  today.  Last 
night  I  stated  that  it  was  our  hope  to 
finish  the  bill  today.  I  believe  the  Sen¬ 
ate  should  remain  in  session  this  evening 
in  an  endeavor  to  conclude  the  pending 
bill.  So  we  shall  carry  on  and  endeavor 
to  reach  a  final  vote. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
call  up  my  amendment  B  to  the  pending 
measure,  and  I  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  At  the  end 
of  the  bill  it  is  proposed  to  add  a  new 
section  as  follows: 

Sec.  10.  Section  118  of  such  act  Is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
sentence  as  follows:  ‘‘The  Administrator 
shall  also  terminate  the  provision  of  assist¬ 
ance  under  this  title  to  any  participating 
country  which  hereafter  engages  in  the  dis¬ 
mantling  of  peacetime  Industries  in  Ger¬ 
many,  or  in  removing  any  such  industries 
or  facilities  thereof  from  Germany,  or  which 
hereafter  receives  any  such  plant  or  facility 
which  shall  have  been  removed  from  Ger¬ 
many.” 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  spoke 
on  the  bill  and  this  amendment  at  some 
length  2  nights  ago.  I  went  into  great 
detail  at  that  time,  and  I  do  not  see  any 
use  going  over  the  same  matter  again. 

The  amendment  deals  entirely  with  the 
matter  of  dismantling  factories  in  Ger¬ 
many.  I  merely  wish  to  call  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Senate  once  more  to  the  fact 
that  the  President’s  own  committee, 
selected  by  President  Truman,  made  the 
recommendations  which  I  discussed,  and 
stated  that  the  United  States  was  paying 
for  the  reparations  mentioned,  and  that 
they  did  not  think  it  was  right  to  have 
the  United  States  pay  for  them  without 
taking  the  amount  out  of  the  money  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  the  Marshall  plan.  I  may 
say  also,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Herter 
committee  of  the  House  unanimously 
recommended  along  the  line  followed  by 
the  President’s  committee. 

I  hope  that  I  may  have  the  courtesy  of 
a  yea-and-nay  vote. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota,  on 
which  he  asks  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and 
the  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  is 
absent  because  of  illness  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Chavez],  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Downey],  and  the  Senator  from 
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Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefauver]  are  unavoid¬ 
ably  detained. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Lucas] 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Wagner]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Graham]  is  absent  because  of 
illness. 

I  announce  further  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Chavez],  the  Senator  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  Downey],  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  'Lucas],  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Wagner]  would 
vote  “nay”  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Baldwin]  and  the  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Mr.  Martin]  are  absent  by 
leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Bridges],  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Schoeppel],  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley]  are  unavoidably 
detained.  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley] 
would  vote  “nay.” 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Smith]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft]  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bricker] 
is  unavoidably  detained  and  is  paired 
with  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
McCarthy],  who  is  detained  on  official 
business.  If  present  and  voting,  the 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bricker] 
would  vote  “yea”  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  McCarthy]  would  vote 
“nay.” 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Mundt]  is  absent  on  official  business.  If 
present  and  voting  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  13, 


nays  66,  as  follows: 

Butler 

YEAS— 13 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Maybank 

Cain 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Russell 

Eastland 

Langer 

Wherry 

Ecton 

McFarland 

Jenner 

Malone 

Aiken 

NAYS— 66 
Hoey 

Myers 

Anderson 

Holland 

Neely 

Brewster 

Humphrey 

O’Conor 

Capehart 

Hunt 

O'Mahoney 

Chapman 

Ives 

Pepper 

Connally 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Reed 

Cordon 

Kem 

Robertson 

Donnell 

Kerr 

Saltonstall 

Douglas 

Kilgore 

Smith,  Maine 

Ellender 

Knowland 

Sparkman 

Ferguson 

Lodge 

Stennls 

Flanders 

Long 

Taylor 

Frear 

McCarran 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Fulbright 

McClellan 

Thomas,  Utah 

George 

McGrath 

Thye 

Gillette 

McKellar 

Tobey 

Green 

McMahon 

Tydings 

Gurney 

Magnuson 

Vandenberg 

Hayden 

Miller 

Watkins 

Hendrickson 

Millikin 

Williams 

Hickenlooper 

Morse 

Withers 

Hill 

Murray 

Young 

NOT  VOTING— 
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Baldwin 

Graham 

Schoeppel 

Bricker 

Kefauver 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Bridges 

Lucas 

Taft 

Byrd 

McCarthy 

Wagner 

Chavez 

Martin 

Wiley 

Downey 

Mundt 

So  Mr. 

Langer’s  amendment  was 

rejected. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  forward  an  amendment  and  ask  to 
have  it  stated. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  11, 
line  15,  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

(c)  That  section  112  is  hereby  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

“(j)  The  Administrator  shall,  in  providing 
assistance  in  the  procurement  of  commodi¬ 
ties  in  the  United  States,  make  available 
United  States  dollars  for  marine  insurance 
on  such  commodities  where  such  insurance 
is  placed  on  a  competitive  basis  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  normal  trade  practices  prevailing 
prior  to  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II.  In 
the  event  any  participating  country  directly 
or  indirectly  prevents  United  States  com¬ 
panies  from  competing  for  marine  insurance 
on  commodities  procured  in  the  United  States 
with  funds  from  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Administration,  the  Administrator  shall  re¬ 
quire  that  all  marine  Insurance  on  such 
commodities  procured  with  such  funds  and 
shipped  to  such  countries  shall  be  insured 
with  companies  authorized  to  do  a  marine 
insurance  business  in  the  United  States.” 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
joint  committee  known  as  the  Watch¬ 
dog  Committee  held  hearings  growing 
out  of  a  series  of  complaints  from  the 
marine-insurance  industry  of  America, 
that  they,  the  marine-insurance  group, 
were  being  discriminated  against  by  the 
attitude  and  rulings  of  the  Administrator 
of  ECA.  The  hearings  developed  that 
in  the  judgment  of  some  members  of  the 
committee,  at  least,  there  was  effective 
discrimination.  The  chairman  of  the 
watchdog  committee  requested  that  the 
ECA  authorities  and  the  marine-insur¬ 
ance  industry  get  together  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  working  out  a  plan  whereby  the 
rulings  of  the  Administrator  might  be 
modified.  That  was  done,  and  I  had 
hoped  that  the  rulings  of  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  would  be  so  modified  that  there 
would  be  no  complaint  from  the  marine- 
insurance  industry.  But,  Mr.  President, 
as  the  ruling  now  stands,  the  marine- 
insurance  industry  of  America  is  very 
definitely  being  discriminated  against. 

All  the  amendment  would  do  would  be 
to  require  that  where  there  is  competi¬ 
tion,  the  marine-insurance  industry  of 
America  shall  have  a  fair  opportunity  to 
compete  as  against  other  countries  which 
also  have  marine-insurance  industries, 
and  thus  not  destroy  an  industry  in  this 
country. 

The  reply  made  by  Mr.  Hoffman  to 
some  of  these  complaints  was  that  ECA 
was  not  set  up  for  the  purpose  of  build¬ 
ing  industry  in  America,  but  rather  for 
the  purpose  of  rehabilitating  Europe. 

As  I  see  it,  the  answer  to  that  is  that 
ECA  was  not  set  up  to  destroy  American 
industry  either.  So  if  it  cannot  build  up 
American  industry,  it  can  at  least  so 
modify  its  orders  as  not  to  destroy 
American  industry. 

Today  the  marine  insurance  industry 
of  America  is  being  put  at  a  decided 
disadvantage  as  against  marine  insur¬ 
ance  companies  in  France,  England,  and 
other  countries  abroad. 

All  the  amendment  would  do — and  it 
seems  to  me  in  fairness  and  in  justice 


it  should  be  adopted — is  to  see  to  it  that 
the  American  marine  insurance  indus¬ 
try  shall  have  a  chance  to  bid  for  busi¬ 
ness  in  their  line  of  industry. 

Mr.  President,  on  this  amendment  I 
ask  for  a  yea-and-nay  vote,  unless  the 
Senator  from  Texas  will  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  is  very  much  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  amendment,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  committee  rejected  it. 
The  Senator  from  Nevada  is  no  doubt 
familiar  with  the  letter  Mr.  Hoffman 
wrote  concerning  the  matter.  If  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  could  so  amend 
his  amendment  as  not  to  make  it  too 
compulsory,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  take 
it  to  conference  and  see  what  can  be 
worked  out. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  I  thought  that  if 
there  was  anything  too  compulsory  in 
the  amendment,  it  could  be  adjusted  in 
conference.  I  had  hoped  that  might 
be  the  decision  of  the  able  Senator  from 
Texas,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  reason  I  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
amend  or  modify  his  amendment  was  so 
that  there  could  be  something  before 
the  conferees.  If  the  House  should  pass 
the  bill  in  its  present  form  there  would 
be  nothing  in  conference. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  I  understand  the 
House  has  not  acted  on  the  bill  in  the 
form  in  which  it  is  now;  at  least  I  am 
not  so  advised. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  House  will 
not  take  it  up  until  the  Senate  passes  it. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  That  is  what  I 
thought. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
suggests  that  this  is  a  Senate  bill;  and 
unless  the  House  should  disagree  to  the 
provision,  there  would  be  no  conference. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  un¬ 
less  the  Senator  from  Texas  can  accept 
the  amendment,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and 
the  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  is 
absent  because  of  illness  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Lucas] 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Wagner]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Chavez]  and  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Downey]  are  unavoidably  detained. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Graham]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Baldwin]  and  the  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Mr.  Martin]  are  absent  by 
leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Bridges]  ,  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Kem],  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Reed]  are  unavoidably  detained. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Smith]  is  absent  because  of  illness.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  would  vote  “nay”. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft]  is 
absent  on  official  business,  and  is  paired 
with  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  Mundt]  who  is  also  absent  on  of- 
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ficial  business.  If  present  and  voting, 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  would  vote  “nay”, 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Mundt]  would  vote  “yea”. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
McCarthy]  is  detained  on  official  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  59, 


nays  22,  as 

follows: 

YEAS— 69 

Brewster 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

O’Conor 

Briefer 

Kefauver 

O’Mahoney 

Butler 

Kerr 

Pepper 

Cain 

Kilgore 

Russell 

Capehart 

Knowland 

Saltonstall 

Chapman 

Langer 

Schoeppel 

Cordon 

Lodge 

Sparkman 

Donnell 

Long 

Stennls 

Eastland 

McCarran 

Taylor 

Ecton 

McClellan 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Ellender 

McFarland 

Thomas,  Utah 

Ferguson 

McGrath 

Thye 

Gillette 

McKellar 

Tobey 

Gurney 

Magnuson 

Tydlngs 

Hendrickson 

Malone 

Watkins 

Holland 

May bank 

Wherry 

Humphrey 

MUllkln 

Williams 

Hunt 

Morse 

Withers 

Jenner 

Myers 

Young 

Johnson,  Colo.  Neely 

NAYS— 22 

Aiken 

Green 

Miller 

Anderson 

Hayden 

Murray 

Connally 

Hickenlooper 

Robertson 

Douglas 

Hill 

Smith,  Maine 

Flanders 

Hoey 

Vandenberg 

Frear 

Ives 

Wiley 

Fulbright 

Johnson,  Tex. 

George 

McMahon 

NOT  VOTING— 

•15 

Baldwin 

Graham 

Mundt 

Bridges 

Kem 

Reed 

Byrd 

Lucas 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Chavez 

McCarthy 

Taft 

Downey 

Martin 

Wagner 

So  Mr.  McCarran’s  amendment  was 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  lettered  “D,” 
marked  “3-25-49.” 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  1,  In 
line  6,  after  the  word  “the”,  it  is  proposed 
to  insert  “political.” 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
do  not  intend  to  delay  the  Senate.  F'rom 
even  a  casual  examination  of  the  amend¬ 
ment,  it  is  quite  evident  that  it  is  very 
simple.  It  merely  calls  for  the  insertion 
of  one  word.  I  think  it  is  really  in  the 
nature  of  a  clarifying  amendment,  be¬ 
cause  it  achieves  what  I  am  sure  most, 
if  not  all,  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
desire  this  legislation  to  achieve.  The 
amendment  simply  makes  specific  what 
is  inherent,  I  think,  in  this  whole  legisla¬ 
tion. 

I  have  previously  spoken  on  the 
amendment  at  length,  and  I  do  not  in¬ 
tend  to  delay  the  Senate  now. 

In  view  of  the  mood  the  Senate  has 
exhibited  by  just  now  accepting  another 
beneficial  amendment,  I  hope  my  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  accepted. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  provides  for  the  insertion  of 
the  word  “political.”  We  already  have 
voted  down  a  similar  amendment  on  the 
question  of  having  this  legislation  specify 
that  there  shall  be  economic  union  in 
Europe. 


The  committee  considered  this  amend¬ 
ment  very  carefully,  and  was  almost 
unanimously  against  either  undertaking 
to  coerce  Europe  or  to  pay  Europe  to 
achieve  union.  If  Europe  wishes  to  have 
union,  let  her  have  it;  but  we  will  not 
do  anything  to  discourage  her  or  to 
coerce  her  or  induce  her  to  do  anything 
which  she  does  not  wish  to  do. 

We  think  the  amendment  should  be 
voted  down,  and  we  ask  the  Senate  to 
vote  it  down. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
lettered  “D,”  of  the  Senator  from  Ar¬ 
kansas.  On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  is  ab¬ 
sent  because  of  illness  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Chavez]  and  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Downey]  are  unavoidably  detained. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Lucas] 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Wagner]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Graham]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

I  announce  further  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Chavez],  the  Senator  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  Downey],  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Lucas],  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Wagner]  would  vote 
“nay”  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Baldwin]  and  the  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Mr.  Martin]  are  absent  by 
leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Bridges]  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Reed]  are  unavoidably  de¬ 
tained. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Smith]  is  absent  because  of  illness.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft]  is 
absent  on  official  business.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  would 
vote  “nay.” 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Carthy]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Mundt]  is  absent  on  official  business.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  would  vote  "nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  15. 


nays  67, 

as  follows: 

YEAS— 15 

Bricker 

Ecton 

Malone 

Butler 

Fulbright 

Russell 

Cain 

Humphrey 

Sparkman 

Capehart 

Jenner 

Taylor 

Douglas 

Kefauver 

NAYS— 67 

Thomas,  Utah 

Aiken 

Gillette 

Johnston,  S  C. 

Anderson 

Green 

Kem 

Brewster 

Gurney 

Kerr 

Chapman 

Hayden 

Kilgore 

Connally 

Hendrickson 

Knowland 

Cordon 

Hickenlooper 

Langer 

Donnell 

Hill 

Lodge 

Eastland 

Hoey 

Long 

Ellender 

Holland 

McCarran 

Ferguson 

Hunt 

McClellan 

Flanders 

Ives 

McFarland 

Frear 

Johnson,  Colo. 

McGrath 

George 

Johnson,  Tex. 

McKellar 

McMahon 

O’Mahoney 

Tydlngs 

Magnuson 

Pepper 

Vandenberg 

Maybank 

Robertson 

Watkins 

Miller 

Saltonstall 

Wherry 

MUllkln 

Schoeppel 

Wiley 

Morse 

Smith,  Maine 

Williams 

Murray 

Stennis 

Withers 

Myers 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Young 

Neely 

Thye  . 

O'Conor 

Tobey 

NOT  VOTING— 

-14 

Baldwin 

Graham 

Reed 

Bridges 

Lucas 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Byrd 

McCarthy 

Taft 

Chavez 

Martin 

Wagner 

Downey 

Mundt 

So  Mr.  Fulbright’s  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  amendment. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  4,  line  22, 
it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  the  period 
and  insert  a  semicolon  and  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

And  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol¬ 
lowing  new  sentence:  "The  amounts  of  corn 
and  corn  grits,  corn  meal,  and  corn  flour 
produced  in  the  United  States  to  be  trans¬ 
ferred  by  grant  to  the  participating  coun¬ 
tries  shall  be  so  determined  that  the  total 
quantity  of  United  States  corn  used  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  corn  grits,  corn  meal,  and  corn 
flour  procured  in  the  United  States  for  trans¬ 
fer  by  grant  to  such  countries  under  this 
title  shall  not  be  less  than  15  percent  of  the 
aggregate  of  the  unprocessed  corn  and  com 
in  the  form  of  corn  grits,  corn  meal,  and 
corn  flour  procured  in  the  United  States  for 
transfer  by  grant  to  such  countries  under 
this  title.” 

Mr.  GILLETTE,  Mr.  President,  dur¬ 
ing  my  absence,  some  of  my  colleagues 
were  kind  enough  to  put  in  the  Record 
a  statement  with  reference  to  the 
amendment,  and  I  think  Senators 
are  familiar  with  it.  It  is  a  very  simple 
proposal,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  will  accept  it.  It  does  not  require 
the  shipment  of  any  additional  product. 
It  does  not  require  the  shipment  any  par¬ 
ticular  amount  of  corn.  It  simply  re¬ 
quires  that  of  the  amount  of  com 
shipped  abroad  under  the  program  not 
less  than  15  percent  shall  be  in  the  form 
of  processed,  dry-milled  corn.  There 
are  a  dozen  reasons  why  the  amendment 
should  be  adopted;  none  that  I  know  of, 
why  it  should  not.  May  I  have  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  chairman  of  the  commit¬ 
tee 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  chairman  of 
the  committee  is  listening  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor,  and  has  the  Senator’s  statement  in 
his  hand. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  I  hope  the  chair¬ 
man  will  edify  himself  by  reading  the 
statement. 

I  am  merely  repeating  what  was  in  the 
statement,  that  some  35,000  people  are 
now  employed  in  the  dry-milling  of  corn 
in  this  country,  and  there  are  175  plants. 
The  plants  at  the  present  time  are  op¬ 
erating  at  less  than  50  percent  of  capac¬ 
ity.  In  addition  to  furnishing  additional 
employment  by  requiring  that  15  per¬ 
cent  be  milled,  there  is  another  very  co¬ 
gent  reason  in  that  our  neighbors  abroad 
do  not  have  facilities  for  milling  corn. 
Corn  that  has  been  sent  to  them  is  milled 
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on  wheat-milling  machinery  and  is  un¬ 
palatable.  In  addition  to  that,  there  is 
a  loss  of  the  residue,  the  stock  feed,  the 
oil.  In  addition  to  that,  it  saves  about 
one-third  of  the  shipping  expense.  It 
also  saves  the  expense  of  handling.  It 
may  be  shipped  in  cotton  bags  which  are 
readily  utilizable  in  Europe. 

I  may  say,  without  taking  any  more 
of  the  Senate’s  time,  I  am  unable  to 
conceive  of  any  reason  why  the  amend¬ 
ment  should  not  be  adopted.  I  am  still 
hopeful  that,  notwithstanding  the  atti¬ 
tude  the  committee  has  taken  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  various  amendments,  the  com¬ 
mittee  will  either  accept  it  or  will  agree 
to  take  it  to  conference. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Georgia? 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
I  come  from  the  very  center  of  the 
hominy-grits  area  of  the  United  States, 
where  people  are  taught  to  eat  it  from 
infancy.  I  understand  that  in  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  State  they  manufacture  it,  but  that 
they  do  not  eat  it  with  the  regularity 
they  do  down  in  the  Southeast.  I  have 
sought  in  vain  to  buy  hominy  grits  for 
breakfast  ever  since  I  have  been  in 
Washington,  but  have  been  unable  to  do 
so.  I  wonder  whether  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment  is  likely  to  cause  any 
shortage  in  hominy  grits  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  If  it  does,  it  would  certainly  strike 
a  body  blow  at  the  diet  of  the  South,  if  we 
did  not  have  the  grits  with  which  to  eat 
our  gravy — when  we  have  gravy. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  I  am  glad  to  answer 
the  Senator  that  I  am  convinced  the 
amendment  will  not  do  what  he  sug¬ 
gested.  I  have  the  figures,  if  the  Senator 
cares  to  hear  them,  as  to  the  utilization. 
I  want  to  apologize  to  the  Senator  for 
the  fact  that  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Jowa  have  not  used  the  processed  corn 
product.  I  am  speaking  of  dry  milling, 
not  of  wet  milling.  We  have  not  used 
the  dry  milling  to  the  extent  we  should. 
That,  I  may  say,  is  a  further  very  urgent 
reason  why  the  amendment  should  be 
adopted.  If  we  could  educate  the  people 
of  Europe  as  the  people  of  the  South  have 
been  educated  to  know  the  nutritious 
value  and  palatability  of  these  products 
we  would  have  a  market  for  any  surplus 
corn  in  the  future. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  If  the  Senator  could 
educate  the  people  of  the  rest  of  the 
United  States  to  the  delectable  eating 
qualities  of  hominy  grits  he  would  cer¬ 
tainly  confer  a  great  benefit  on  those  of 
us  from  the  South  who  were  reared  on 
it  as  a  regular  daily  article  of  diet,  when 
we  are  away  from  home. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Even  at  the  risk  of 
taking  some  of  the  Senator’s  supply,  may 
I  ask? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Of  course,  we  would 
not  want  to  see  that  done,  but  we  cer¬ 
tainly  would  want  to  open  up  new  manu¬ 
facturing  plants  to  manufacture  more 
hominy  grits.  During  the  war  we  had  a 
great  deal  of  difficulty  getting  hominy 
grits  in  the  South,  and  I  hope  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  Senator’s  amendment  will 


not  deny  the  people  of  the  South  their 
hominy  grits. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  I  may  add  that  the 
committee  has  already  accepted  an 
amendment  of  this  kind  requiring  15  per¬ 
cent  of  milled  wheat.  I  may  encourage 
the  Senator  by  stating  that  we  have  at 
this  time  the  greatest  surplus  of  corn  the 
country  has  had  in  years,  and  with  the 
anticipated  crop  in  1949  there  will  be  no 
shortage  of  hominy  grits  in  the  South. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Can  the  Senator  as¬ 
sure  me  that  my  constituents  will  not 
suffer  for  lack  of  hominy  grits  in  the 
event  the  amendment  is  adopted? 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  I  give  the  Senator 
my  earnest  assurance. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  if  there  is  any  pos¬ 
sible  inference  that  his  amendment,  if 
adopted,  may  include  gravy.  [Laugh¬ 
ter.] 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  the  adoption  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
myself  am  a  user  of  corn  products  in  a 
small  way.  The  difficulty  with  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
is  that  it  will  not  bring  about  what  the 
Senator  wants  to  accomplish.  I  have  a 
statement  from  Mr.  Hoffman  who  says 
that  to  date  ECA  has  approved  for  fi¬ 
nancing  all  the  corn-flour,  grits,  and 
meal  for  which  requests  have  been  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  participating  countries. 
He  says  that  such  quantities,  however, 
have  been  far  less  than  15  percent  of 
the  total  quantities  of  corn  approved  for 
financing.  In  other  words,  under  this 
amendment  we  would  have  to  send  as 
much  as  15  percent  abroad,  and  the 
people  of  Europe  do  not  want  so  large 
a  quantity. 

The  committee  considered  the  amend¬ 
ment  very  carefully.  While  I  deeply 
sympathize  with  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
and  think  there  is  a  good  deal  in  what 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  has  observed, 
that  the  people  of  the  north  and  east 
will  not  eat  cornbread,  hominy  grits,  or 
many  of  the  other  products  of  corn,  I 
think  we  should  better  spend  the  money 
in  this  country,  trying  to  educate  the 
people  to  use  grits,  hominy,  cornbread, 
and  foods  of  that  kind,  to  much  greater 
advantage  to  the  economy  of  the  United 
States  than  would  be  the  case  if  we 
shipped  them  to  Europe  where  they  are 
not  wanted. 

The  Administrator  points  out  that 
since  October  1948,  when  corn  became 
plentiful  in  the  United  States,  more  than 
80  percent  of  the  ECA’s  financed  exports 
of  corn  have  been  used  by  the  recipient 
countries  for  livestock  feeding.  There 
is  no  sense  in  sending  them  meal  for 
livestock  feeding.  That  is  economically 
unsound.  Instead  of  trying  to  educate 
European  animals  to  eat  a  little  more 
corn  in  a  different  form,  we  had  bet¬ 
ter  educate  some  of  our  people  to  eat  a 
little  more  corn  in  forms  that  are  whole¬ 
some  and  nourishing,  but  not  fattening. 

The  committee  voted  down  the 
amendment.  I  sympathize  with  the 
Senator  from  Iowa. 


Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  say  just  a  word  before  the 
vote. 

Of  course  I  appreciate  the  Senator’s 
sympathy,  and  I  value  it  very  highly. 
The  Senator  has  alluded  to  the  very 
reason  why  the  amendment  should  be 
adopted — the  fact  that  the  people  of 
Europe,  with  no  facilities  for  milling  the 
whole  corn  and  having  no  way  of  mill¬ 
ing  it  except  on  a  wheat  basis,  do  not 
know  the  processed  corn  as  the  people 
of  the  southern  United  States  know  it. 

In  the  Eightieth  Congress  the  House 
of  Representatives  unanimously  adopted 
this  same  amendment  to  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act,  and  in  connection  with  it 
this  statement  was  made: 

The  most  persuasive  argument  in  behalf 
of  this  amendment  springs  from  the  fact  that 
in  the  main  European  countries  do  not  have 
good  milling  facilities  for  corn.  It  must  be 
milled  in  available  mills  abroad  which  are 
adapted  to  the  grinding  of  wheat  and  the 
net  result  is  that  a  high-grade  quality  of 
corn  meal,  corn  grits,  and  corn  flour  cannot 
be  produced  in  the  mills  abroad.  This  means 
an  inferior  product  from  the  standpoint  of 
nutritional  and  caloric  value.  That  is  highly 
important  because  the  very  purpose  of  the 
food  commodities  to  be  sent  abroad  is  to 
build  up  the  physical  capacity  of  the  people 
to  reconstruct  their  own  industrial  economy 
and  this,  of  course,  requires  products  where 
every  element  of  nutrition  is  carefully  pre¬ 
served. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Iowa.  [Putting 
the  question.]  The  Chair  is  in  doubt. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered;  and 
the  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Ander¬ 
son  and  Mr.  Chavez]  and  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Downey]  are  un¬ 
avoidably  detained. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd] 
is  absent  because  of  illness  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Lucas], 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tyd- 
ings]  ,  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Wagner]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  announce  further  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Graham]  is 
absent  because  of  illness. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Baldwin]  and  the  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Mr.  Martin]  are  absent  by 
leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Bridges],  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  [Mr.  Flanders],  and  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Reed]  are  unavoidably 
detained. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Smith]  is  absent  because  of  illness.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft]  is 
absent  on  official  business,  and  is  paired 
with  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  Mundt],  who  is  also  absent  on  offi¬ 
cial  business.  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  would  vote  “yea,” 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  Mundt]  would  vote  “nay.” 
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The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Carthy]  is  detained  on  official  business. 
The  result  was  announced— yeas  44, 


nays  35,  as 

follows: 

YEAS — 44 

Aiken 

Ives 

Maybank 

Bricker 

Jenner 

Millikin 

Butler 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Murray 

Cain 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Neely 

Capehart 

Kem 

O’Conor 

Chapman 

Kerr 

Schoeppel 

Ecton 

Kilgore 

Stennis 

Ferguson 

Knowland 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Frear 

Langer 

Thye 

Gillette 

Long 

Watkins 

Hendrickson 

McCarran 

Wherry 

Hickenlooper 

McClellan 

Wiley 

Holland 

McFarland 

Withers 

Humphrey 

Magnuson 

Young 

Hunt 

Malone 

NAYS— 35 

Brewster 

Hill 

Pepper 

Connally 

Hoey 

Robertson 

Cordon 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Russell 

Donnell 

Kefauver 

Saltonstall 

Douglas 

Lodge 

Smith,  Maine 

Eastland 

McGrath 

Sparkman 

Ellender 

McKellar 

Taylor 

Fulbright 

McMahon 

Thomas,  Utah 

George 

Miller 

Tobey 

Green 

Morse 

Vandenberg 

Gurney 

Myers 

Williams 

Hayden 

O’Mahoney 

NOT  VOTING— 

•17 

Anderson 

Flanders 

Reed 

Baldwin 

Graham 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Bridges 

Lucas 

Taft 

Byrd 

McCarthy 

Tydings 

Chavez 

Martin 

Wagner 

Downey 

Mundt 

So  Mr.  Gillette’s  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  advise 
my  colleagues  that  I  do  not  intend  to 
speak  at  any  length,  so  I  think  they 
should  stay  within  the  precincts  of  the 
Senate  so  that  they  may  be  here  for  a 
final  vote  on  the  pending  measure,  which 
I  hope  will  take  place  in  a  very  few 
minutes. 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  will 
not  the  Senator  speak  a  little  louder? 
Senators  on  this  side  cannot  hear  him. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Senators 
can  hear  better  if  they  will  cease  conver¬ 
sation. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  to 
have  it  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tire 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  5, 
after  line  7,  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the 
following  new  subsection: 

(j)  To  the  maximum  extent  consistent 
with  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of 
this  title,  the  Administrator  shall  provide 
that  the  procurement  of  machinery  and 
other  commodities  in  the  United  States  will 
be  made  on  a  fair  competitive  basis  to  enable 
small  business  to  compete  with  big  business, 
and  shall  issue  regulations  to  provide  for 
compliance. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  sought 
to  discuss  this  amendment  in  connection 
with  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Wherry]  concerning 
small  business  a  couple  of  days  ago,  but 
we  became  involved  in  the  discussion  of 
a  little  parliamentary  problem  and  I 
thought  a  very  bad  precedent  would  have 
been  set  if  I  had  discussed  the  matter 
at  that  time,  because  the  suggestion  was 
made,  believe  it  or  not,  that  the  junior 
Senator  from  Oregon  should  agree  to 
talk  for  5  minutes.  I  thought  that  would 


be  a  very  bad  precedent  to  establish,  so 
I  declined,  and  said  that  I  would  speak 
at  a  later  hour.  I  now  for  the  first  time 
have  the  opportunity. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  go  back  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  on  small  business  which  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  so  graciously  and  cooperatively 
agreed  to  take  to  conference.  The 
amendment  reads : 

(b)  Section  104  of  such  act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsec¬ 
tion  as  follows: 

"(g)  There  shall  be  in  the  Administration 
a  Special  Assistant  to  the  Administrator  in 
Charge  of  Small  Business  Liaison  who  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Administrator.  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  such  Special  Assistant  to 
formulate  methods  whereby  American  small 
business  will  be  assured  equitable  partici¬ 
pation  insofar  as  practicable  in  the  furnish¬ 
ing  of  commodities  and  services  for  procure¬ 
ment  with  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  act.  Such  Special  Assistant  shall  re¬ 
ceive  his  instructions  from  the  Administrator 
and  shall  report  to  the  Administrator  quar¬ 
terly  on  the  performance  of  the  duties  as¬ 
signed  to  him.” 

Mr.  President,  I  was  hopeful  the  other 
day,  while  the  colloquy  to  which  I  re¬ 
ferred  between  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  was  proceeding,  that 
the  three  of  us  could  work  out  an  ar¬ 
rangement  whereby  at  least  a  part  of 
the  principle  of  my  amendment  might 
have  been  incorporated  in  the  amend¬ 
ment  which  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
was  successful  in  having  taken  to  con¬ 
ference.  That  was  the  only  purpose  I 
had  in  mind,  to  save  the  time  it  would 
take  to  present  my  amendment  inde¬ 
pendently;  but  I  was  not  successful.  I 
am  not,  however,  going  to  speak  about  it 
at  any  great  length. 

Mr.  President,  the  underlying  principle 
of  my  amendment  is  no  different  from 
the  underlying  principle  of  the  McCar- 
ran  amendment  on  which  the  Senate 
voted  a  few  moments  ago,  which  was 
adopted  by  an  overwhelming  vote  of  the 
Senate.  In  the  coure  of  his  discussion 
of  his  own  amendment  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  pointed  out  that  in  conference 
with  Mr.  Hoffman,  Mr.  Hoffman  had 
pointed  out  to  him  that  the  primary 
function  of  EGA  is  to  build  up  industry 
in  the  recipient  countries.  We  all  un¬ 
derstand  that,  but  I  thought  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  McCarran]  put  it 
very  well  when  he  said  that  his  reply 
to  Mr.  Hoffman  was  that  EGA,  how¬ 
ever,  should  not  be  turned  into  an  in¬ 
strumentality  for  tearing  down  American 
business.  I  paraphrase  the  Senator,  but 
I  think  that  was  the  essence  of  his 
remarks.  I  add  to  that  comment,  Mr. 
President,  that  neither  do  I  think  ECA 
should  become  an  instrumentality  for 
making  American  big  business  bigger.  I 
think  small  business  in  America  should 
have  a  break  in  connection  with  the 
administration  of  ECA  insofar  as  the 
letting  of  contracts  is  concerned. 

Now,  I  know  what  Mr.  Hoffman’s  an¬ 
swer  will  be,  Mr.  President.  His  answer 
will  be  that  after  all  it  is  the  purchasing 
commissions  of  the  recipient  countries 
which  do  the  purchasing.  That  is  true, 
Mr.  President,  but  it  is  possible  for  the 
Congress  to  lay  down  the  terms  and  con¬ 


ditions  under  which  the  purchases  shall 
be  made  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the 
granting  of  funds. 

I  simply  state  it  as  a  matter  of  fact — • 
and  I  want  to  emphasize  it — that  the 
evidence  is  overwhelming  in  support  of 
the  contention  of  American  small  busi¬ 
ness  that  the  result  of  the  purchasing 
practices  which  have  developed  under 
ECA  in  respect  to  goods  purchased  with 
ECA  money  is  that  American  small  busi¬ 
ness  is  being  discriminated  against.  I 
desire  to  read  a  letter  dealing  with  that 
subject.  I  can  produce  a  great  many 
such  letters.  But  I  have  said  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Connally] — I 
trust  he  has  not  left  the  Chamber — I 
hoped  I  could  be  able  to  do  a  little  mule¬ 
trading  with  him  before  I  got  through. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Nebraska  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  am  certain  the 
Senator  from  Texas  will  be  on  the  floor 
in  a  moment.  He  was  called  off  the 
floor.  I  am  satisfied  that  when  he  comes 
back  the  Senator  from  Oregon  will  at 
least  be  able  to  make  him  a  satisfactory 
proposition,  and  I  hope  that  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  trade  the  Senator  from  Ore¬ 
gon  has  mentioned  there  will  not  be  any 
spavins  on  his  amendment  when  he  gets 
through. 

Mr.  MORSE.  There  is  not  a  blemish 
on  my  amendment.  I  do  not  even  have 
to  offer  a  caveat  emptor  at  this  time.  I 
can  vouch  for  my  amendment,  I  will  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  Senators  to  look  at  it  even 
through  colored  glasses. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  I  shall  put  a  little  bit  of  evidence 
in  the  Record  in  support  of  the  major 
contention  I  am  making  in  behalf  of  my 
amendment.  That  contention  is  that 
American  small  business  is  being  dis¬ 
criminated  against  so  far  as  the  purchas¬ 
ing  practices  which  have  developed  under 
ECA  are  concerned. 

I  read,  Mr.  President,  from  a  letter 
which  I  received  from  one  small  manu¬ 
facturer. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
stepped  out  of  the  Chamber  for  a  mo¬ 
ment.  Does  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
wish  to  address  a  question  to  me? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes.  I  will  address 
some  questions,  if  I  may,  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas  as  soon  as  I  finish  reading 
the  letter,  which  is  as  follows: 

Dear  Senator:  In  reference  to  my  visit  to 
your  office,  I  made  a  complaint  on  the  in¬ 
ability  of  the  small-business  men  to  get 
orders  on  the  machinery  sold  through  ECA 
channels. 

My  corporation  represents  a  number  of 
small  manufacturers  in  the  States  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  Oregon,  and  California,  and  we  find 
that  over  90  percent  of  the  orders  go  directly 
to  big  business.  The  present  methods  em¬ 
ployed  by  ECA  of  dealing  directly  through 
Commercial  channels  gives  opportunity  only 
to  the  firms  that  have  been  well  established 
in  Europe  for  many  years. 

There  are  many  complaints  that  you  will 
find  in  the  digest  of  the  Small  Business  Com¬ 
mittee  reports  (the  hearings  were  held  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  several  months).  The  only  sal¬ 
vation  for  small  business  is  to  have  the  pur¬ 
chases  of  machinery  made  through  a  govern- 
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mental  agency,  where  this  governmental 
agency  will  Invite  bids  from  competitive 
manufacturers. 

Such  an  agency  is  the  Bureau  of  Federal 
Supply,  which  had  a  great  deal  of  experience 
in  purchasing  various  machinery  during  the 
war  and  postwar  period.  In  the  opinion  of 
small  business,  as  well  as  my  own,  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Federal  Supply  had  been  inviting  a 
large  number  of  competitive  manufacturers 
to  bid  on  different  machinery,  and  the  final 
award  in  most  cases  was  made  to  the  lowest 
bidder.  This  system  provided  a  fair  chance 
for  small  business  to  participate  in  the  orders 
sponsored  by  the  United  States  Government 
and  paid  by  the  taxpayers. 

As  a  taxpayer  and  businessman,  I  feel  that 
the  distribution  of  orders  for  the  machinery 
and  commodities  purchased  in  the  United 
States  through  ECA  channels  should  be  made 
on  a  fair  competitive  basis,  where  small  busi¬ 
ness  can  compete  with  big  business  and  re¬ 
ceive  their  just  awards. 

Mr.  President,  the  problem  in  regard 
to  purchases  with  Government  funds  not 
only  through  ECA,  but  in  respect  to  other 
Government  funds,  is  a  matter  the  Sen¬ 
ate  should  go  into.  In  my  judgment,  we 
should  establish  the  principle,  which  I 
think  is  a  perfectly  fair  one  if  we  are 
going  to  protect  equally  all  business  con¬ 
cerns,  that  competitive  bidding  should  be 
recognized.  I  think  it  is  most  unfor¬ 
tunate  that  we  find  our  small  manufac¬ 
turers  and  small  merchants  in  such  a 
position  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
them  to  make  sales  through  ECA  funds 
because,  as  the  manufacturer  who  wrote 
me  the  letter  points  out,  the  foreign  pur¬ 
chasers  once  removed  from  ECA,  are  do¬ 
ing  the  purchasing  only  through  the 
large,  well-established  American  con¬ 
cerns  with  French  offices  in  Europe, 
which  have  been  there  for  a  great  many 
years. 

What  I  should  like  to  call  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  to  is 
this:  Agreeing  as  I  do  with  the  Wherry 
amendment,  which  the  Senator  from 
Texas  has  agreed  to  take  to  conference. 
I  wonder  if  it  would  be  possible  for  the 
two  of  us  to  agree  on  the  floor  here  and 
now  that  when  the  Senator  from  Texas 
takes  the  Wherry  amendment  to  confer¬ 
ence  he  will  be  willing,  without  it  being 
formally  adopted  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  to  raise  the  question  in  conference 
whether  the  Wherry  amendment  can  be 
modified,  if  it  meets  with  the  consent  of 
the  conferees,  in  respect  to  setting  up 
some  system  whereby  American  small- 
business  men  can  get  a  chance  at  some 
of  these  contracts  through  competitive 
bidding.  I  think  that  is  the  only  fair 
and  equitable  principle  we  should  fol¬ 
low.  I  want  to  be  cooperative  in  regard 
to  this  matter.  If  I  could  have  the  assur¬ 
ance  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  that  that 
matter  will  be  taken  up  in  conference 
without  the  formal  adoption  of  my 
amendment,  I  shall  be  satisfied. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon  that  I 
am  entirely  agreeable  to  his  suggestion. 
The  Wherry  amendment,  however,  was 
adopted.  We  did  not  merely  agree  to 
take  it  to  conference;  it  was  adopted. 
But  it  will  furnish  the  basis  for  negotia¬ 
tions  around  the  idea  presented  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon.  But  there  are  dif¬ 
ficulties  in  this  matter,  as  the  Senator 
no  doubt  is  advised.  The  ECA  does  not 
make  these  purchases  itself.  They  are 


made  by  agents  of  the  foreign  govern¬ 
ments.  But  I  shall  undertake  to  do  what 
I  can  to  incorporate  some  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  ideas  into  the  Wherry  amendment. 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
would  not  be  hostile  to  that  view. 

Mr.  MORSE.  In  order  to  be  sure  that 
I  understand  the  situation,  let  me  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Texas  that,  as  I  under¬ 
stand,  the  Wherry  amendment  will  be 
used  as  a  basis  for  discussion  in  confer¬ 
ence  as  to  the  advisability,  if  the  con¬ 
ferees  so  decide,  of  trying  to  work  out 
some  system  through  the  special  admin¬ 
istrator  or  special  assistant  the  bill  pro¬ 
vides  for,  whereby  small  business  may 
get  a  chance  at  some  of  these  contracts 
through  competitive  bidding. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  That  is  what  I  said, 
and  that  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  perfectly  satis¬ 
factory  to  me.  You  see,  Mr.  President, 
how  easy  it  is  to  do  business  with  the 
junior  Senator  from  Oregon  if  Senators 
will  only  try.  I  withdraw  my  amend¬ 
ment.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  is 
still  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
further  amendments  to  be  offered,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is,  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 


Aiken 

Hoey 

Milllkin 

Anderson 

Holland 

Morse 

Brewster 

Humphrey 

Murray 

Bricker 

Hunt 

Myers 

Butler 

Ives 

Neely 

Cain 

Jenner 

O’Conor 

Capehart 

Johnson,  Colo. 

O'Mahoney 

Chapman 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Pepper 

Connally 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Reed 

Cordon 

Kefauver 

Robertson 

Donnell 

Kem 

Russell 

Douglas 

Kerr 

Saltonstall 

Eastland 

Kilgore 

Schoeppel 

Ecton 

Knowland 

Smith,  Maine 

Ellender 

Langer 

Sparkman 

Ferguson 

Lodge 

Stennls 

Flanders 

Long 

Taylor 

Frear 

McCarran 

Thomas,  Okie 

Fulbright 

McClellan 

Thomas,  Utal 

George 

McFarland 

Thye 

Gillette 

McGrath 

Tobey 

Green 

McKellar 

Vandenberg 

Gurney 

McMahon 

Watkins 

Hayden 

Magnuson 

Wherry 

Hendrickson 

Malone 

Williams 

Hlckenlooper 

Maybank 

Withers 

Hill 

Miller 

Young 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  quorum 
is  present. 

The  bill  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  is,  Shall  it  pass?  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina 
(when  his  name  was  called).  On  this 
question  I  have  a  pair  with  the  senior 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Typings], 


who  is  necessarily  absent.  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  “yea.” 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
“nay.”  I  therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  MALONE  (when  his  name  was 
called)  .  On  this  question  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Taft].  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  “yea.”  If  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  “nay.”  I  therefore 
withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  (when  his  name  was 
called).  On  this  question  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  distinguished  majority  leader, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Lucas],  who  is  necessarily  absent.  If  he 
were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
“yea.”  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I 
would  vote  “nay.”  I  therefore  withhold 
my  vote. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  (when  his  name  was 
called).  On  this  question  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  Mundt],  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  “yea.”  If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  “nay.”  I 
therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

The  roll  call  was  concluded. 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  who 
is  absent  because  of  illness  in  his  family, 
is  paired  on  this  vote  with  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Downey],  who  is 
unavoidably  detained.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Virginia  would 
vote  “nay,”  and  the  Senator  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  would  vote  “yea.” 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Chavez]  is  unavoidably  detained.  If 
present,  he  would  vote  “yea.” 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Graham]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 
If  present,  he  would  vote  “yea.” 

I  announce  further  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Wagner]  is  neces¬ 
sarily  absent.  If  present,  he  would  vote 
“yea.” 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Baldwin]  and  the  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Mr.  Martin]  are  absent  by 
leave  of  the  Senate.  If  present  and  vot¬ 
ing,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Baldwin]  and  the  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Mr.  Martin]  would  vote  “yea.” 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Bridges],  the  junior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  McCarthy],  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Wiley]  are  unavoidably  detained  on  offi¬ 
cial  business.  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Bridges],  the  junior  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin  [Mr.  McCarthy],  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley] 
would  vote  “yea.” 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Smith]  is  absent  because  of  illness.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smith]  would  vote 
“yea.” 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Mundt]  is  absent  on  official  business,  and 
his  pair  has  been  previously  announced 
by  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Williams]. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft] 
is  absent  on  official  business,  and  his 
pair  has  been  previously  announced  by 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Malone], 
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The  result  was  announced— yeas  70, 
nays  7,  as  follows: 

YE'AS— 70 


Aiken 

Hoey 

Murray 

Anderson 

Holland 

Myers 

Brewster 

Humphrey 

Neely 

Bricker 

Hunt 

O’Conor 

Cain 

Ives 

O’Mahoney 

Chapman 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Pepper 

Connally 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Reed 

Cordon 

Kefauver 

Robertson 

Donnell 

Kerr 

Russell 

Douglas 

Kilgore 

Saltonstall 

Eastland 

Knowland 

Schoeppel 

Ecton 

Lodge 

Smith,  Maine 

Ferguson 

Long 

Sparkman 

Flanders 

McCarran 

Stennls 

Frear 

McClellan 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Fulbright 

McFarland 

Thomas,  Utah 

George 

McGrath 

Thye 

Gillette 

McKellar 

Tobey 

Green 

McMahon 

Vandenberg 

Gurney 

Magnuson 

Watkins 

Hayden 

Maybank 

Withers 

Hendrickson 

Miller 

Young 

Hickenlooper 

Millikln 

Hill 

Morse 

NAYS— 7 

Butler 

Jenner 

Wherry 

Capehart 

Kem 

Ellender 

Langer 

NOT  VOTING — 

-19 

Baldwin 

Lucas 

Taylor 

Bridges 

McCarthy 

Ty  dings 

Byrd 

Malone 

Wagner 

Chavez 

Martin 

Wiley 

Downey 

Mundt 

Williams 

Graham 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Johnston,  S.  C.  Taft 

So  the  bill  S.  1209  was  passed. 

The  bill  as  passed  is  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  fifth  sentence 
of  section  102  (a)  of  the  Economic  Coopera¬ 
tion  Act  of  1948  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  “United  States’’  where  is  appears  there¬ 
in  the  first  time  “to  encourage  the  unifica¬ 
tion  of  Europe,  and.” 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
104  (e)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of 
1948  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out 
“$10,000  per  annum”  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  “the  highest  rate  authorized  by  such 
act.” 

(b)  Section  104  of  such  act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection 
as  follows: 

“(g)  There  shall  be  in  the  Administration 
a  Special  Assistant  to  the  Administrator.  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  such  Special  Assistant  to 
formulate  methods  to  assist  American  small 
business  in  securing  equitable  participation, 
insofar  as  practicable,  in  the  furnishing  of 
commodities  and  services  for  the  procure¬ 
ment  with  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  act.  Such  Special  Assistant  shall  re¬ 
ceive  his  instructions  from  the  Administra¬ 
tor  and  shall  report  to  the  Administrator 
quarterly  on  the  performance  of  the  duties 
assigned  to  him.” 

Sec.  3.  Section  108  of  such  act  is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

“There  shall  be  a  Deputy  United  States 
Special  Representative  in  Europe  who  shall 

(a)  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 

(b)  be  entitled  to  receive  the  same  compen¬ 
sation  and  allowances  as  a  chief  of  mission, 
class  3,  within  the  meaning  of  the  act  of 
August  13,  1946  (60  Stat.  099),  and  (c)  have 
the  rank  of  ambassador  extraordinary  and 
plenipotentiary.  The  Deputy  United  States 
Special  Representative  shall  perform  such 
functions  as  the  United  States  Special  Rep¬ 
resentative  shall  designate,  and  shall  be  Act¬ 
ing  United  States  Special  Representative 
during  the  absence  or  disability  of  the 
United  States  Special  Representative  or  in 
the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  the 
United  States  Special  Representative.” 


Sec.  4.  The  last  sentence  of  section  109 

(a)  of  such  act  is  hereby  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  the  period  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  following:  “and 
the  chief  of  the  special  mission  shall  be  en¬ 
titled  to  receive  the  same  compensation  and 
allowances  as  a  chief  of  mission,  class  4, 
within  the  meaning  of  the  act  of  August  13, 
1946  (60  Stat.  999),  or  compensation  and 
allowances  in  accordance  with  section  110 

(a)  of  this  title,  as  the  Administrator  shall 
determine  to  be  necessary  or  appropriate.” 

Sec.  6.  Section  111  (a)  (2)  of  such  act 
is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  “for  United  States  flag 
vessels.” 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  first  proviso  of  section  111 

(b)  (3)  of  such  act  is  hereby  amended  by 
striking  out  "in  the  first  year  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  act  does  not  exceed 
$15,000,000”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “made 
in  any  fiscal  year  does  not  exceed  $10,- 
000,000.” 

(b)  The  last  two  sentences  of  such  sec¬ 
tion  111  (b)  (3)  are  hereby  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  “The  total  amount  of  the 
guaranties  made  under  this  paragraph  (3) 
shall  not  exceed  $300,000,000,  and  as  such 
guaranties  are  made  the  authority  to  realize 
funds  from  the  sale  of  notes  for  the  purpose 
of  extending  assistance  on  credit  terms 
through  allocating  funds  to  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  Washington  under  paragraph 
(2)  of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  shall 
be  accordingly  reduced.  After  the  amount 
of  notes  sold  for  the  purpose  of  extending 
assistance  on  credit  terms  through  alloca¬ 
tion  of  funds  to  the  Export-Import  Bank 
of  Washington  under  paragraph  (2)  of  sub¬ 
section  (c)  of  this  section  and  the  amount 
of  guaranties  made  reach  in  the  aggregate 
$1,000,000,000,  any  further  guaranty  made 
by  the  Administrator  shall  create  an  obli¬ 
gation  against  funds  appropriated  under 
authority  of  this  title  and  the  Administra¬ 
tor  shall  notify  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
of  the  issuance  of  such  guaranty  and  of 
the  maximum  liability  thereunder,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  then  set  aside 
on  the  books  of  the  Treasury  from  the  funds 
appropriated  under  this  title  an  amount 
equal  to  the  maximum  liability  under  such 
guaranty  as  stated  in  such  notification, 
which  amount  shall  be  available  for  ex¬ 
penditure  to  discharge  liability  under  such 
guaranty,  by  the  Administrator  or  by  an 
agency  designated  by  him,  until  such  time 
as  the  liability  under  such  guaranty  shall 
have  been  discharged  or  shall  expire.  Any 
payments  made  to  discharge  liabilities  un¬ 
der  guaranties  issued  under  paragraph  (3) 
of  this  subsection  shall  be  paid  out  of  fees 
collected  under  subparagraph  (ii)  of  para¬ 
graph  (3)  of  this  subsection  as  long  as  such 
fees  are  available,  and  thereafter  shall  be 
paid  either  out  of  funds  realized  from  the 
sale  of  notes  which  shall  be  issued  under 
authority  of  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection 

(c)  of  this  section  or  out  of  funds  appro¬ 
priated  under  authority  of  this  title  and 
set  aside  on  the  books  of  the  Treasury  as 
hereinabove  provided.” 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  112  (c)  of  such  act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "25  percent”  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “15  percent”;  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  “The  amounts  of  corn  and 
corn  grits,  corn  meal,  and  corn  flour  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  United  States  to  be  trans¬ 
ferred  by  grant  to  the  participating  coun¬ 
tries  shall  be  so  determined  that  the  total 
quantity  of  United  States  corn  used  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  corn  grits,  corn  meal,  and  corn  flour 
procured  in  the  United  States  for  transfer 
by  grant  to  such  countries  under  this  title 
shall  not  be  less  than  15  percent  of  the  ag¬ 
gregate  of  the  unprocessed  corn  and  corn 
in  the  form  of  corn  grits,  corn  meal,  and 
corn  flour  procured  in  the  United  States 


for  transfer  by  grant  to  such  countries  un¬ 
der  this  title.” 

(b)  Section  112  of  such  act  is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(i)  No  funds  authorized  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  title  shall  be  used  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  in  bulk  of  any  commodities  (other 
than  commodities  procured  by  or  in  the 
possession  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration  pursuant  to  price-support  programs 
required  by  law)  at  prices  higher  than  the 
market  price  prevailing  in  the  United  States 
at  the  time  of  the  purchase  adjusted  for 
differences  in  the  cost  of  transportation  to 
destination,  quality,  and  terms  of  payment.” 

(c)  Section  112  (d)  of  such  act  is  here¬ 
by  amended  by  adding  after  the  words  “any 
agricultural  commodity,  or  product  there¬ 
of”  the  following:  "or  class,  type,  or  speci¬ 
fication  thereof.” 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
114  (c)  of  such  act  is  hereby  amended  by 
striking  out  the  period  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  colon  and  the  following :  “ Provided 
further.  That  in  addition  to  the  amount  here¬ 
tofore  authorized  and  appropriated  there  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  and  accomplish¬ 
ing  the  purposes  of  this  title  not  to  exceed 
$1,150,000,000  for  the  period  April  3,  1949, 
through  June  30,  1949,  and  not  to  exceed 
$4,280,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1950:  Provided  further,  That  in  addition 
to  the  foregoing  any  balance,  unobligated  as 
of  June  30,  1949,  or  subsequently  released 
from  obligation,  of  funds  appropriated  for 
carrying  out  and  accomplishing  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  title  for  any  period  ending  on 
or  prior  to  that  date  is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  made  available  for  obligation  through 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1950,  and  to  be 
transferred  to  and  consolidated  with  any 
appropriations  for  carrying  out  and  accom¬ 
plishing  the  purposes  of  this  title  for  said 
fiscal  year.  To  enable  the  Administrator  to 
finance  such  transfers  of  capital  goods  items, 
or  of  commodities  and  services  allocated  to 
projects,  as  may  not  be  made  by  June  30, 
1950,  the  Administrator  is  authorized  prior  to 
such  date  to  obligate  the  United  States  to 
make  expenditures  after  such  date  in  an 
aggregate  amount  not  to  exceed  $150,000,000, 
which  amount  shall  be  in  addition  to  the 
amounts  above  authorized.” 

(b)  The  last  sentence  of  such  section  114 

(c)  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
“The  authorizations  in  this  title  are  limited 
to  the  periods  indicated  In  order  that  the 
Congress  may  pass  on  any  subsequent 
authorizations.” 

Sec.  9.  Section  114  of  such  act  is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

“(g)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
any  other  law,  until  such  time  as  an  appro¬ 
priation  additional  to  that  made  by  title  I  of 
the  Foreign  Aid  Appropriation  Act,  1949 
(Public  Law  793,  80th  Cong.),  shall  be  made 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this  section 
for  the  period  April  3,  1949,  through  June  30, 
1949,  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora¬ 
tion  is  authorized  and  directed  to  make  ad¬ 
vances  not  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate 
$750,000,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  in  such  manner,  at  such  times,  and 
in  such  amounts  as  the  Administrator  shall 
request,  and  no  interest  shall  be  charged  on 
advances  made  by  the  Treasury  to  the  Re¬ 
construction  Finance  Corporation  for  this 
purpose.  The  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor¬ 
poration  shall  be  repaid  without  interest  for 
advances  made  by  it  hereunder  from  funds 
made  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  title.” 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Section  115  (b)  (6)  of  such 
act  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the 
period  following  the  words  “grant  basis”  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  colon  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  “ Provided ,  That  the  obligation  to 
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make  such  deposits  may  be  waived,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Administrator,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  technical  information  or  assistance 
furnished  under  section  111  (a)  (3)  of  this 
title  and  with  respect  to  ocean  transportation 
furnished  on  United  States  flag  vessels  under 
section  111  of  this  title  in  an  amount  not 
exceeding  the  amount,  as  determined  by  the 
Administrator,  by  which  the  charges  for  such 
transportation  exceed  the  cost  of  such  trans¬ 
portation  at  world  market  rates.” 

(b)  Such  section  115  (b)  (6)  is  further 
amended  by  inserting  after  "or  for  such  other 
expenditures  as  may  be  consistent  with”  the 
words  "the  declaration  of  policy  contained 
in  section  102  and.” 

(c)  Section  115  of  such  act  is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections: 

“(h)  Not  less  than  5  percent  of  each  spec¬ 
ial  local  currency  account  established  pur¬ 
suant  to  paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  shall  be  allocated  to  the  use  of 
the  United  States  Government  for  expendi¬ 
ture  for  materials  which  are  required  by  the 
United  States  as  a  result  of  deficiencies  or 
potential  deficiencies  in  its  own  resources  or 
for  other  local  currency  requirements  of  the 
United  States. 

"(i)  (1)  The  Administrator  shall,  to  the 
greatest  extent  practicable,  without  detri¬ 
ment  to  the  European  recovery  program,  in¬ 
itiate  projects  for  and  assist  the  appropriate 
agencies  of  the  United  States  Government  in 
procuring  and  stimulating  increased  produc¬ 
tion  in  participating  countries  of  materials 
which  are  required  by  the  United  States  as  a 
result  of  deficiencies  or  potential  deficiencies 
In  its  own  resources;  and  in  furtherance  of 
those  objectives  the  Administrator  shall,  in 
addition  to  the  local  currency  allocated  pur¬ 
suant  to  subsection  (h),  use  such  other 
means  available  to  him  under  this  title  as 
he  may  deem  appropriate, 
i  "(2)  In  furtherance  of  such  objectives  and 
Within  the  limits  of  the  appropriations  and 
contract  authorizations  of  the  Bureau  of 
Federal  Supply  to  procure  strategic  and  crit¬ 
ical  materials,  the  Administrator,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Director  of  such  Bureau, 
shall  enter  into  contracts  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States  for  the  account  of  such  Bureau 
for  the  purchase  of  strategic  and  critical  ma¬ 
terials  in  any  participating  country.  Such 
contracts  may  provide  for  deliveries  over  defi¬ 
nite  periods,  but  not  to  exceed  20  years  in 
any  contract,  and  may  provide  for  payments 
in  advance  of  deliveries. 

i  "(3)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be 
deemed  to  restrict  or  limit  in  any  manner 
the  authority  now  held  by  any  agency  of 
the  United  States  Government  in  procuring 
or  stimulating  increased  production  of  the 
materials  referred  to  in  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  in  countries  other  than  participating 
countries.” 

(d)  Section  115  (d)  of  such  act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

“(d)  The  Administrator  shall  encourage 
each  participating  country  to  insure,  by  an 
effective  follow-up  system,  that  efficient  use 
is  made  of  the  commodities,  facilities,  and 
services  furnished  under  this  title.  In  order 
further  to  insure  that  each  participating 
country  makes  efficient  use  of  such  com¬ 
modities,  facilities,  and  services,  and  of  its 
own  resources,  the  Administrator  shall  en¬ 
courage  the  joint  organization  of  the  par¬ 
ticipating  countries  referred  to  in  subsec¬ 
tion  (b)  of  this  section  to  observe  and  re¬ 
view  the  operation  of  such  follow-up 
systems.” 

Sec.  11.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
117  (c)  of  such  act  is  hereby  amended  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
and  inserting  a  colon  and  the  following: 
“Provided,  That  the  Administrator  shall  fix 
and  pay  a  uniform  rate  per  pound  for  the 
ocean  transportation  of  all  relief  packages 
of  food  or  other  general  classification  of 


commodities  shipped  to  any  participating 
foreign  country,  regardless  of  methods  of 
shipment  and  higher  rates  charged  by  par¬ 
ticular  agencies  of  transportation,  but  this 
proviso  shall  not  apply  to  shipments  made 
by  individuals  to  Individuals  through  the 
mails.” 

(b)  Section  117  of  such  act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsec¬ 
tion  as  follows : 

"(e)  Whenever  the  Administrator  shall  de¬ 
termine  that  the  shipping  capacity  available 
to  Italy  is  inadequate  for  such  emigration 
from  Italy  as  may  be  desirable  to  further  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  the  United  States  Mari¬ 
time  Commission  shall,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law  and  without  reim¬ 
bursement  by  the  Administrator,  make  avail¬ 
able  to  Italy,  under  such  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Admin¬ 
istrator,  not  more  than  10  vessels  capable 
of  engaging  in  such  service,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  transporting  emigrants  from  Italy  to 
parts  of  the  world  other  than  the  United 
States:  Provided,  That  title  to  any  such  ves¬ 
sels  which  are  owned  by  the  United  States 
Government  shall  remain  in  the  United 
States,  and  any  or  all  of  such  vessels  shall 
be  returned  forthwith  upon  demand  of  the 
President,  and  in  any  event  not  later  than 
June  30,  1952.” 

Sec.  12.  (a)  Sections  105  (c)  and  117  (d) 
of  such  act  are  amended  by  striking  out 
"section  6  of  the  act  of  July  2,  1940  (54  Stat, 
714),  as  amended”  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949.” 

(b)  Section  112  (g)  of  such  act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "section  6  of  the  act  of  July 
2,  1940  (54  Stat.  714),  including  any  amend¬ 
ment  thereto”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949.” 

(c)  That  section  112  is  hereby  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(J)  The  Administrator  shall,  in  provid¬ 
ing  assistance  in  the  procurement  of  com¬ 
modities  in  the  United  States,  make  available 
United  States  dollars  for  marine  insurance 
on  such  commodities  where  such  insurance 
is  placed  on  a  competitive  basis  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  normal  trade  practices  prevailing 
prior  to  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II.  In 
the  event  any  participating  country  directly 
or  indirectly  prevents  United  States  com¬ 
panies  from  competing  for  marine  insurance 
on  commodities  procured  in  the  United 
States  with  funds  from  the  Economic  Coop¬ 
eration  Administration,  the  Administrator 
shall  require  that  all  marine  Insurance  on 
such  commodities  procured  with  such  funds 
and  shipped  to  such  countries  shall  be  in¬ 
sured  with  companies  authorized  to  do  a 
marine  insurance  business  in  the  United 
States.” 

Sec.  13.  An  amount,  equal  to  any  balance, 
unobligated  as  of  April  2,  1949,  or  subse¬ 
quently  released  from  obligation,  of  funds 
appropriated  by  Public  Law  793,  approved 
June  28,  1948,  for  the  purposes  of  the  China 
Aid  Act  of  1948  is  hereby  made  available  to 
the  President  for  obligation  through  Feb¬ 
ruary  15,  1950,  for  assistance  to  areas  in 
China  which  he  may  deem  to  be  not  under 
Communist  domination,  to  be  furnished  in 
such  manner  and  on  such  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions  as  he  may  determine  without  regard 
to  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  14.  The  Administrator  shall,  in  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  procurement  of  commodities 
under  authority  of  this  title,  take  such  steps 
as  may  be  necessary  to  assure,  as  far  as  is 
practicable,  that  at  least  50  percent  of  the 
gross  tonnage  of  commodities  procured  out  of 
funds  made  available  under  this  title  and 
transported  to  or  from  the  United  States 
on  ocean  vessels,  computed  separately  for 
dry  bulk  carriers,  dry  cargo  liner,  and  tanker 
services,  is  so  transported  on  United  States 
flag  vessels  to  the  extent  such  vessels  are 
available  at  market  rates  for  United  States 
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flag  vessels;  and,  In  the  administration  of 
this  provision,  the  Administrator  shall,  in¬ 
sofar  as  practicable  and  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  endeavor  to  secure  a 
fair  and  reasonable  participation  by  United 
States  flag  ships  in  cargoes  by  geographic 
area. 

Sec.  15.  Section  112  of  such  act  is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

“(j)  No  funds  authorized  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  title  shall  be  used  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  charges  incurred  after  60  days  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  amendment  for 
charter  hire,  freight  or  passenger  charges, 
or  for  any  other  purpose,  to,  on  behalf  of, 
or  for  the  account  of  any  vessel  documented 
under  the  laws  of  any  foreign  country  not 
a  participating  country  unless,  in  the  case  of 
individuals  the  owner  or  owners  of  such 
vessel  is  a  national  of  the  country,  and  in  the 
case  of  a  corporation  a  majority  of  the  vot¬ 
ing  power  or  controlling  interest  is  vested  in 
nationals  of  the  country,  under  whose  laws 
such  vessel  is  documented.  In  administer¬ 
ing  this  provision  the  Administrator  may  rely 
on  the  certificate  of  the  owner  of  any  vessel 
as  to  the  nationality  of  such  owner  if  an  in¬ 
dividual  and  as  to  the  nationality  of  the  con¬ 
trolling  interest  or  majority  stock  ownership 
In  the  case  of  a  corporation.” 

Sec.  16.  The  second  sentence  of  section  118 
of  such  act  is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  “or  (3)  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  such  assistance  would  be  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  obligations  of  the  United 
States  under  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  to  refrain  from  giving  assistance  to  any 
state  against  which  the  United  Nations  is 
taking  preventative  or  enforcement  action.” 

No  funds  authorized  for  the  purposes  of 
this  act  shall  be  allocated  to  or  expended  for 
any  foreign  government  for  the  purpose  of 
expenditures  for  the  advertising  of  foreign 
products  in  this  country  nor  for  advertising 
foreign  travel  in  this  country. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  express  my  deep  sense  of  appreci¬ 
ation  for  the  action  of  the  Senate  and  its 
courtesy  and  consideration  during  the 
time  we  have  had  this  bill  before  us. 
This  is  the  second  chapter,  as  it  were,  in 
an  act  more  generous  and  more  far- 
reaching  than  any  other  in  the  history  of 
all  the  centuries  which  have  rolled 
around.  Under  this  act  we  are  expend¬ 
ing  billions  of  dollars,  not  for  destruc¬ 
tion,  not  for  vengeance,  but  to  rebuild 
and  reconstruct  the  economy  of  the 
countries  of  western  Europe  and  other 
countries  which  may  become  partici¬ 
pants  in  this  program.  We  do  this,  Mr. 
President,  with  two  motives:  A  desire  to 
see  the  economy  of  western  Europe  re¬ 
habilitated,  but  in  another  sense,  a  de¬ 
sire  to  preserve  and  maintain  and 
strengthen  the  peace  of  the  world  to 
which  the  United  States  is  devoted. 

I  thank  every  Senator  for  his  coopera¬ 
tion. 

SIGNIFICANCE  OF  EXPORT  TRADE  WITH 
MARSHALL-PLAN  COUNTRIES 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
prepared  a  brief  statement  showing  the 
significance  to  the  export  trade  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Marshall-plan  coun¬ 
tries,  and  some  accompanying  tables.  I 
withheld  the  statement  until  after  the 
vote,  because  I  did  not  want  to  delay  the 
vote.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  may  appear  in  full  in  the  body 
of  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there 
objection? 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Table  1 :  Before  the  war  the  United  States 
exported  about  $500,000,000  worth  of  goods 
more  than  It  imported.  Most  of  this  surplus 
went  to  the  EBP  countries,  which  paid  for 
these  goods  with  earnings  on  investments 
(many  of  which  have  since  been  liquidated) 
or  earnings  from  shipping  and  other  services. 
Our  trade  with  the  rest  of  the  world  was 
about  in  balance  (so  far  as  grand  totals  are 
concerned) . 

United  States  exports  rose  from  about 
$3,000,000,000  in  1936-38  to  $15,300,000,000  in 

1947.  Partly  this  reflects  higher  prices,  but 
for  the  most  part  it  occurred  because  only 
the  United  States  could  supply  the  goods  the 
world  needed  to  repair  war  damage  and 
undermaintenance. 

The  surplus  of  exports  in  1947  amounted  to 
$9,600,000,000.  In  other  words  barely  one- 
third  of  our  exports  were  paid  for  with  im¬ 
ports.  The  balance  was  financed  by  various 
means:  Primarily  by  the  liquidation  of  the 
foreign  nations  and  by  United  States  assist¬ 
ance  in  the  form  of  loans  and  grants. 

In  1948,  United  States  exports  declined  to 
about  $12,600,000,000  while  imports  rose  from 
$5,700,000,000  in  1947  to  $7,100,000,000  in 

1948.  This  was  the  trend  both  for  our  deal¬ 
ings  with  ERP  countries  and  with  the  rest 
of  the  world.  The  decrease  of  exports  re¬ 
flects  the  fact  that  throughout  the  world 
dollar  assets  were  largely  used  up  in  1947. 
The  increase  in  imports  reflects  both  the 
strong  demand  for  goods  in  the  United  States 
and  the  recovery  of  production  abroad. 

Table  2 :  This  level  of  United  States  exports 
could  not  have  been  maintained  in  1948 
without  United  States  assistance.  By  loan 
and  grant  the  United  States  Government 
made  $4,300,000,000  available  to  ERP  coun¬ 
tries  in  1948  and  $1,300,000,000  to  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

Table  3:  The  programs  of  the  ERP  coun¬ 
tries  (excluding  their  dependent  overseas 
territories)  as  reviewed  and  revised  by  the 
OEEC  and  ECA  indicate  that  merchandise 
trade  with  the  United  States  will  Increase 
in  1949-50.  Both  exports  and  imports  are 
expected  to  raise. 

Table  4:  The  merchandise  deficit  of  the 
ERP  countries  will  be  slightly  larger  in  1949- 
50  than  it  was  in  1948-49,  due  to  a  somewhat 
greater  increase  in  imports  from  the  United 
States  than  in  exports  to  the  United  States. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  dollar  deficits  of 
the  ERP  countries  on  invisible  account  and 
on  merchandise  account  with  other  Western 
Hemisphere  and  nonparticipating  countries 
will  decline. 

The  future  (no  table) :  This  dollar  deficit 
of  the  ERP  countries  cannot  continue  in¬ 
definitely.  Indeed  it  is  the  job  of  ECA  to 
help  these  countries  help  themselves  to  get 
over  the  need  for  extraordinary  assistance  by 
1952-53.  If  they  are  to  balance  their  ac¬ 
counts,  we  must  assume  some  decrease  of 
exports  from  the  Western  Hemisphere  to 
them.  Chiefly  we  must  expect  them  to  ex¬ 
port  more  to  the  Western  Hemisphere.  This 
means  building  up  European  production  so 
that  the  ERP  countries  will  be  able  to  spare 
more  goods  for  export  as  well  as  to  reduce 
somewhat  their  requirement  for  imports. 

The  level  of  exports  from  the  United  States 
will  depend  in  considerable  measure  upon 
the  degree  of  prosperity  in  Europe.  One  way 
or  another  they  must  close  the  gap  of  nearly 
$5,000,000,000  in  their  current  account. 
Given  time — and  help — they  hope  to  do  this 
by  increasing  their  production  and  exports. 
Without  such  help,  they  would  still  have  to 
close  the  gap,  but  they  could  do  it  only 
by  struggling  violently  to  cut  down  imports 


from  the  United  States  to  a  level  that  would 
bring  depression  and  misery  everywhere. 

No  one  can  tell  what  the  level  of  exports 
from  the  United  States  would  be  under  these 
circumstances.  Common  sense  tells  us  that 
bankrupt  businesses  and  unemployed  work¬ 
ers  are  poor  customers.  United  States  ex- 


Table  2. — Total  United  States  exports  and 
Government  financing,  1948  and  projected 
for  1949 


(Billions  of  dollars] 


Calendar 

1948 

1949 

ALL  AREAS 

Merchandise  exports... . 

i  12.  61- 

13.0 

U.  S.  Government  financing  (gross)... 

2  5.66 

6.9 

ERP. . . . . 

1. 87 

(4.4) 

Civilian  supplies  for  occupied 

areas . . . 

1.  26 

Interim  aid  . . 

.56 

Greek-Turkey  assistance . 

.35 

(3) 

Export-Import  Bank _ 

.45 

(3) 

Surplus-property  credits  (inelud- 

ing  ships) . __ . 

.25 

United  Kingdom  loan _ 

.30 

All  other . . . - . 

*.  62 

(2) 

ERP  COUNTRIES 

Merchandise  exports . . 

1  4.18 

4.6 

U.  S.  Government  financing  (gross)... 

2  4.34 

5.4 

ERP . .  . . 

1.87 

(3) 

Civilian  supplies  for  occupied 

areas. . 

.78 

(3) 

.56 

Greek-Turkey  assistance . 

.35 

(2) 

Export-Import  Bank . 

.17 

(3) 

Surplus-property  credits  (inelud- 

ing  ships) . . . 

.18 

(3) 

United  Kingdom  loan . 

.30 

All  other.. — _ 

.13 

(3) 

REST  OF  WORLD 

Merchandise  exports . 

i  8. 43 

8.4 

U.  S.  Government  financing  (gross)... 

2 1. 32 

1.4 

Civilian  supplies  for  occupied 

areas . . . 

.48 

(>) 

Surplus-property  credits  (inelud- 

.07 

Export-Import  Bank . 

.28 

(3) 

.49 

(3) 

Note  below:  Financing  is  total  aid  extended  including 
aid  used  to  finance  surplus  property  and  other  goods  pur¬ 
chased  outside  the  United  States  customs  area  and  to 
finance  freight  and  other  services  purchased  from  the 
United  States  and  elsewhere. 

1  Department  of  Commerce:  Recorded  goods,  excludes 
sales  of  United  States  goods  outside  United  States  cus¬ 
toms  area. 

2  Department  of  Commerce. 

s  Not  available. 

*  Includes  China  aid,  International  Refugee  Organiza¬ 
tion,  war-damage  payments  and  other  transfers  to  the 
Philippine  Republic,  International  Children’s  Emer¬ 
gency  Fund,  other  unilateral  transfers  and  loans  includ¬ 
ing  in  1948  post-UNRRA  and  in  1949  the  loan  for  the  UN 
Building. 


porters  need  a  prosperous  Europe.  United 
States  importers  want  to  be  sure  that  this 
highly  industrialized  area  never  has  to  com¬ 
pete  for  survival  on  a  cut-throat  basis.  Both 
United  States  importers  and  exporters  want 
to  Insure  the  building  up  of  a  prosperous 
Europe. 


Table  3. — Projected  trade  of  15  participating 
countries 1  with  the  United  States 
(In  millions  of  dollars] 


Imports 
from  United 
States 

Exports  to 
United 
States 

Merchandise 

balance 

1948-49 . 

4,089 

765 

-3,  324 

1949-50 . 

<222 

852 

-3, 370 

1  Excludes  dependent  overseas  territories,  Portugal, 
Switzerland,  Trieste,  and  Turkey. 

Source:  ECA  estimates  of  balance  of  payments  (Mar. 
9  and  Mar.  24). 


Table  4. — Projected  dollar  requirements  of 
15  participating  countries  1 


1948-49 

1949-50 

United  States  merchandise  deficit. 
Other  dollar  merchandise  deficit- 
invisibles  (dollar  deficit) _ _ 

3, 324.  4 

964.2 
708.0 

238.2 

3, 370,  3 
742.5 
459.9 
192.3 

Net  current  dollar  deficit  DOT’S— 

Total . 

6, 234. 8 

4, 765.  5 

i  Excludes  Indonesia,  Portugal,  Switzerland,  Trieste 
and  Turkey. 

Source:  ECA  estimates  of  balance  of  payments  (Mar, 
9  and  Mar.  24). 

INDIA— A  BULWARK  OF  DEMOCRACY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record 
following  the  vote  on  the  passage  of  the 
bill  and  after  the  statement  submitted 
by  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Pep¬ 
per]  a  statement  I  have  prepared  con¬ 
cerning  American  foreign  policy  in  the 
Near  East  and  in  the  Far  East. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob¬ 
jection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Mr.  President,  the  past 
weeks  we  have  had  our  eyes  on  Europe.  The 
only  time  we  have  turned  around  to  look  at 
the  other  side  of  the  world — what  we  might 
term  our  rear,  in  cold-war  terminology — 
came  Tuesday,  April  5,  when  this  body  voted 
aid  to  China. 

I  do  not  choose  to  talk  about  the  wisdom 
of  aiding  China  today.  But  I  do  want  to 


Table  1. — United  States  merchandise  trade 


[In  billion  dollars] 


Exports  Including 
reexports  ■ 

General  imports 

Balance  of  United  States 
trade  (not  'covered  by 
imports) 

ERP 

coun¬ 

tries 

Rest  of 
world 2 

Total 

ERP 

coun¬ 

tries 

Rest  of 
world  2 

Total 

ERP 

coun¬ 

tries 

Rest  of 
world 2 

Total 

1936-38 average,  38  percent... 

1.13 

1.84 

2. 97 

0.61 

1.88 

2.49 

0. 52 

-0. 04 

0.48 

1946  average,  32  percent . 

3.28 

6. 91 

10. 19 

.68 

4.23 

4.91 

2.60 

2.68 

5.28 

1947  average,  34.5  percent _ 

5.29 

10.05 

15.  34 

.70 

5.03 

5.  73 

4.59 

5. 02 

9.61 

1948  average,  33  percent . 

4. 18 

8.43 

12.  Cl 

.95 

6.12 

7.07 

3.23 

2.31 

5.  54 

1  Includes  aid  and  relief  shipments  and  shipments  to  United  States  armed  forces  for  distribution  to  civilian  popula¬ 
tion  in  occupied  countries  beginning  with  1947,  but  excludes  surplus  property  and  other  goods  not  shipped  from  or 
into  the  United  States  customs  area. 

!  Includes  ERP  dependencies. 

Sources:  Totals  (recorded  goods,  1936-47),  Economic  Report  of  the  President,  January  1949,  p.  132  (1948);  Survey 
of  Current  Business,  March  1949,  p.  16;  ERP  countries  (1936-47),  Department  of  Commerce,  International  Reference 
Service,  vol.  VI,  No.  5,  February  1949  (1948),  ECA;  Ninth  Report  to  Public  Advisory  Board,  pp.  80,  89. 
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turn  our  thinking  back  in  that  direction.  We 
have  many  reasons  for  helping  Europe.  One 
is  their  great  need,  a  serious  shortage  of  what 
they  need  for  life,  partly  caused  by  our  com¬ 
mon  war  effort.  Another  is  the  encourage¬ 
ment  we  seek  to  give  toward  a  world  of 
greater  cooperation  and  unity,  at  least  of  the 
democratic  countries.  The  third  reason  is 
the  threat  of  totalitarianism  which  often 
steps  in  where  men  and  women  lack  the 
necessities  of  decent  living. 

All  of  these  same  reasons  for  aiding  Europe 
apply  to  another  country — to  India.  India 
has  need.  India  fought  beside  us  in  the 
great  Second  World  War.  India  should  be 
brought  into  the  councils  of  democratic 
world  organization  we  are  forming  around 
the  framework  of  the  Atlantic  Pact.  Not 
only  is  India  a  nation  of  ever-increasing  de¬ 
mocracy,  but  her  leaders  today  are  among 
the  great  and  wise  men  of  our  time.  Finally, 
the  threat  of  communism  and  the  military 
threat  of  the  Soviet  Union  has  and  may  in 
the  future  press  sharply  down  on  the  300,- 
000,000  people  living  in  the  rich  peninsula. 

China  is  an  enigma.  No  one  is  sure  what 
is  happening — what  we  ought  to  do  about 
it  or  what  will  happen  if  we  do  nothing. 
There  is  no  question  in  India.  She  is  a 
great  and  rich  country,  worthy  of  our  help 
and  needing  it  sorely. 

Eighty-five  percent  of  her  people  are  pov¬ 
erty  stricken  and  illiterate.  India’s  na¬ 
tional  income  was  only  $13,636,300,000  for 
her  337,000,000  people  as  compared  to  our 
approximately  $224,000,000,000  income  in 
1948  for  only  140,000,000  people.  Her  per 
capital  Income,  then,  was  about  one-for¬ 
tieth  of  ours. 

But  India  is  making  strides  ahead  and 
needs  only  investment  and  help  to  become 
a  wealthy  nation.  She  reclaimed  32,306 
acres  of  wasteland  for  agriculture  in  the 
fiscal  year  1947-48  and  is  now  working  to 
reclaim  100,000  acres  more.  The  United 
Nations’  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 
director,  Norris  Dodd,  praised  her  plans  for 
increased  food  production  and  said  that  if 
the  plans  succeed,  India  can  become  self- 
sufficient  in  food. 

Industrial  production  is  increasing,  too. 
Production  of  electrical  supplies,  diesel  en¬ 
gines,  bicycles,  superphosphates,  caustic 
soda,  soda  ash,  bicycle  tires,  sugar,  hydro¬ 
genated  oiis,  and  soap  are  at  new  peaks  in 
India  in  1948, 

India  needs  supplies  to  feed  her  expanding 
economy.  Yet  she  has  been  forced  by  a 
dollar  shortage  to  cut  down  her  imports 
from  hard  money  countries.  Her  deficit  bal¬ 
ance  of  trade  with  hard  currency  countries 
was  $93,000,000  in  the  last  nine  months  of 
1948.  She  will  have  to  make  this  up  through 
the  International  Monetary  fund.  Her  defi¬ 
cit  in  trade  with  this  country  in  1947  was 
$147,000,000.  Our  imports  from  India  have 
dropped,  causing  this  unfavorable  trade  bal¬ 
ance  between  us,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
India’s  world-wide  trade  balance  is  favorable 
by  $100,000,000. 

Now  for  that  small  gap  between  what  India 
sells  us  and  what  we  sell  her,  India  has  been 
forced  to  cut  needed  imports  from  dollar 
areas.  But  her  imports  were  not  luxury 
goods  that  could  readily  be  cut.  What  India 
wanted  to  buy  from  us  were  basic  needs — 
food  and  industrial  equipment'  which  are 
absolutely  essential  if  India’s  300,000,000  are 
ever  to  rise  above  their  poverty  and  illit¬ 
eracy. 

Because  we  are  closing  one  eye  and  keep¬ 
ing  the  other  focused  on  Europe  we  have 
overlooked  our  good  friends  in  India,  in  Asia 
where  the  real  struggle  for  men’s  minds  is 
taking  place.  Seven  European  nations  have 
received  more  ECA  funds  than  India  would 
need  to  continue  importing  according  to 
plan  from  dollar>  areas.  And  whereas  each 
of  the  7  nations  have  received  substantially 
more  than  India  would  need,  the  combined 


population  of  those  countries  is  scarcely 
greater  than  the  total  population  of  India. 

There  are  practical  reasons  to  help  India. 
She  is  the  second  largest  producer  of  vital 
manganese — and  the  first  is  the  Soviet 
Union.  She  has  20,000,000,000  tons  of  un¬ 
exploited  iron  ore  and  60,000,000,000  tons  of 
coal.  Her  steel  production  is  seventh  in  the 
world  and  she  produces  nearly  all  of  the 
world’s  mica,  much  of  the  tungsten,  thorium 
(needed  in  atomic  energy  production) ,  and 
lac  (the  basic  ingredient  of  shellac). 

In  the  alliance  of  free,  democratic  peoples, 
India  deserves  an  important  position. 
While  she  has  looked  at  herself  as  a  neutral 
between  the  great  world  blocs,  she  has  found 
it  necessary  to  put  down  Communist  riots 
and  strikes  and  she  is  working  toward  fuller 
democracy.  More  important,  India  repre¬ 
sents  the  free  people  of  southeast  Asia  and 
represents,  too,  the  colored  peoples  of  the 
world. 

Militarily,  her  position  is  on  the  front  line 
against  the  Soviet  Union.  She  has  a  volun¬ 
teer  army  of -300, 000  men,  an  air  force  of 
8,700  men,  6  fighter  squadrons,  1  transport 
squadron.  Her  navy  has  one  cruiser,  four 
sloops,  and  a  dozen  mine  sweepers. 

In  maintaining  Asian  stability,  India  is 
essential.  As  her  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States  (Sir  Bengal  Rama  Rau)  said  last  Oc¬ 
tober  in  New  York,  “It  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  on  the  economic  and  political  sta¬ 
bility  of  India  depends  the  prospect  of 
maintenance  of  peace  in  Asia  during  the 
next  decade,  and  consequently  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  peace  throughout  the  world.”  He 
went  on  to  say  that  while  communism  was 
still  weak  in  India,  receiving  only  a  handful 
of  votes,  “there  is,  however,  one  danger  to 
be  guarded  against.  The  Indian  Union  will 
have  a  completely  democratic  system  on  the 
basis  of  adult  suffrage.  You  can  easily  re¬ 
alize  the  significance  of  this  in  a  country, 
the  vast  majority  of  the  population  of  which 
is  on  a  low  standard  of  living  if  not  on  the 
margin  of  starvation.  All  of  these  men 
and  women  will  now  exercise  their  vote,  and 
it  is  obvious  that  they  will  not  tolerate  the 
democratic  system  unless  in  the  immedi¬ 
ate  future  the  Government  elected  under 
this  system  can  improve  their  economic  sta¬ 
tus  and  rid  them  of  the  fear  of  starvation 
and  misery.  If  the  standard  of  living  is  not 
raised,  there  is  every  danger  of  India  falling 
under  the  influence  of  some  other  system, 
whether  it  is  communism,  or  fascism  or  some 
other  ism.  The  agriculture  and  industrial 
development  of  the  country  is,  therefore,  a 
matter  of  great  urgency  both  from  the  po¬ 
litical  and  the  economic  points  of  view.” 

India  is  not  a  question  mark.  In  every 
way  she  belongs  in  the  family  of  free  na¬ 
tions.  Her  needs  are  no  secret;  they  are  all 
too  evident.  What  must  we  do  to  help  her 
and  to  encourage  India’s  participation  with 
the  rest  of  the  free  world? 

We  must  first  recognize  her  needs  as 
equally  crucial  as  Europe’s  needs.  Secondly, 
we  must  recognize  India’s  legitimate  inter¬ 
ests  and  her  grievances  against  us.  We  must 
recognize  the  self-government  aspirations  of 
southeast  Asia  colonies  and  avoid  aid  or 
comfort  to  European  nations  now  putting 
down  revolts  and  attempts  at  self-govern¬ 
ment.  They  will  not  trust  us  until  we  take 
that  step.  Nor  will  they  trust  us  until  our 
attitude  right  here  at  home  toward  our  own 
colored  citizens  has  changed  to  one  of 
friendship  and  equality. 

No  one  will  be  free  and  prosperous  in  this 
interdependent  world  until  all  are  free  and 
prosperous.  Out  Atlantic  Pact  and  Euro¬ 
pean  recovery  program  are  only  half  of  the 
fight.  Let  us  turn  around  and  face  our  other 
friends  and  bring  them  into  the  councils  of 
the  free  and  help  them  to  a  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing  that  can  truly  make  them  free. 

The  people  rising  to  greatness  and 
strength  are  there,  in  Asia  and  Africa.  We 


should  be  their  friends,  and  they  will  be  our 
friends.  Let  us  act  in  every  way  like  friends, 
in  our  aid  to  them  to  start  on  the  road  to 
more  prosperous  life,  in  our  immigration 
laws,  and  in  our  attitude  toward  their  na¬ 
tionals  in  this  country  and  toward  our  own 
citizens  of  their  race. 

The  future  lies  across  the  Pacific.  We  are 
letting  the  future  escape  us  until  we  recog¬ 
nize  the  fact. 

Let  us  help  India  and  work  to  cement 
friendships  with  the  other  Asian  democra¬ 
cies.  Free  peoples  everywhere  must  get  to¬ 
gether  In  a  friendship  and-CQQpqrfrtion. . . 

FIRST  DEFICIENCY  APPROPRIATION 
BILL,  1949 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President,  I 
mpve  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  th® 
consideration  of  House  bill  2632,  Calen¬ 
dar  No.  120,  making  appropriations  to 
supply  deficiencies  in  certain  appropria¬ 
tions  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1949,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senatd  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
(H.  R.  .2632)  making  appropriations  to 
supply  deficiencies  in  certain  appropria¬ 
tions  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1949,  and  for  other  purposes,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  with  amendments. 
JURISDICTION  OVER  LANDS  BENEATH 

NAVIGABLE  WATERS  WITHIN  THE 

STATES — l^ILL  INTRODUCED 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  my&lf  and  29  of  my  colleagues 
from  all  sections  of  the  Nation,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  introduce  a  bill 
to  confirm  andigstablish  the  right  of  the 
States  to  lands  beneath  navigable  waters 
within  their  original  boundaries. 

Mr.  PresidenlvUhe  policy  which  Con¬ 
gress  should  follow  in  this  matter  was 
clearly  set  forth  ii^the  Report  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Judiciary  Committee  in  1948  on  Sen¬ 
ate  bill  1988,  as  folfipws: 

*  *  *  We  consider  It'  against  the  public 

interest  for  the  Federal  Government  to  com¬ 
mence  a  series  of  vexatious  lawsuits  against 
the  sovereign  States  recover  submerged 
lands  within  the  boundaries  of  the  States, 
traditionally  looked  upo^  as  the  property  of 
the  States  under  a  century  of  pronounce¬ 
ments  by  the  Supreme  dpurt  reflecting  its 
belief  that  the  States  own^d  these  lands. 

The  report  also  said :  \ 

*  *  *  The  Committee  fa  of  the  opinion 

that  not  only  will  the  public-interest  be  best 
served  by  confirming  the  riglqs  of  the  States 
but  that  common  justice  andtequity  require 
such  action. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  ask\ unanimous 
consent  to  introduce  the  bill,  and  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that!  my  state¬ 
ment  accompanying  the  bill  foe  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point.  * 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  the  bill  will  be  received,<and  the 
statement  will  be  printed;  and  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  reference  of  this  bill 
may  be  a  matter  of  some  controversy,  the 
Chair  will  withhold  the  reference,  until 
Monday. 

The  statement  submitted  by\  Mr. 
McCarran  is  as  follows: 

The  bill  is  identical  with  H.  R.  5992,  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  House  last  year  by  a  vote  of 
257  to  29,  and  substantially  the  same'  as 
S.  1988,  both  of  which  were  pending  on  the 
Senate  Calendar  at  adjournment  of  the 

if  *\ 
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Eightieth  Congress.  It  was  prepared  by  the 
National  Association  of  Attorneys  General 
and  is  supported  by  them,  the  Council  of 
State  Governments,  and  the  Governors’ 
Conference. 

In  the  past  this  legislation  has  been  mis¬ 
takenly  labeled  as  the  tidelands  bill.  Actu¬ 
ally,  it  is  far  more  than  that.  It  covers 
lands  beneath  all  rivers,  lakes,  bays,  and  tide¬ 
waters  of  both  the  inland  and  coastal  States. 
I  am  attaching  to  this  statement  for  inser¬ 
tion  in  the  Record  a  list  of  the  States  show¬ 
ing  the  submerged- land  area  within  the 
boundaries  of  each  State.  I  wish  every  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Senate  would  note  that  his  State 
has  at  least  some  property  which  has  been 
clouded  by  recent  Federal  claims.  Note  that 
inland  waters  cover  a  greater  area  than  the 
tidelands,  and  the  Great  Lakes  cover  almost 
as  much  area  as  both  of  these:  put  together. 

State  officials  from  45  States  testified  or 
submitted  statements  during  afi  extended 
hearing  on  this  question  last  year,  that  in 
their  opinion  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
the  California  case  ( V .  S.  v.  California  (332 
U.  S.  19) )  has  clouded  the  long-asserted 
titles  of  every  inland,  coastal,  and  Great 
Lakes  State  to  lands  and  resources  in  and 
beneath  navigable  waters  within  their 
boundaries.  This  was  confirmed  by  resolu¬ 
tions  of  the  American  Title  Association  and 
American  Bar  Association.  It  was  agreed 
that  all  State  ownership  of  submerged  lands, 
whether  inland  or  coastal,  is  based  upon  the 
same  rule  of  law  announced  in  1845  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Pollard  v.  Hagan  (3  How. 
212,  230),  as  follows: 

“First.  The  shores  of  navigable  waters,  and 
the  soils  under  them,  were  not  granted  by 
the  Constitution  to  the  United  States,  but 
were  reserved  to  the  States  respectively. 
Second.  The  new  States  have  the  same 
rights,  sovereignty,  and  jurisdiction  over 
this  subject  as  the  Original  States.” 

This  rule  and  the  good  faith  claim  of  the 
States  for  over  100  years  was  recognized  by 
the  present  Supreme  Court  in  its  California 
decision  ( U .  S.  v.  California  (332  U.  t>.  19) ) : 

"As  previously  stated  this  Court  has  fol¬ 
lowed  and  reasserted  the  basic  doctrine  of 
the  Pollard  case  many  times.  And  in  doing 
so  it  has  used  language  strong  enough  to 
indicate  that  the  Court  then  believed  that 
States  not  only  owned  tidelands  and  soil 
under  navigable  inland  waters,  but  also 
owned  soils  under  all  navigable  waters  within 
their  territorial  jurisdiction,  whether  inland 
or  not.” 

Title  to  these  lands  was  not  decided  or 
settled  by  the  California  case.  Only  para- 
mounts  rights  and  powers  over  them  for  such 
purposes  as  national  defense  and  naviga¬ 
tion  was  decreed  in  the  Federal  Governme: 
and  these  powers  are  admitted  and  propgfly 
protected  in  the  bill  which  I  offer.  Con, 
tinued  State  ownership  cannot  and  will  not 
interfere  with  exercise  of  these  Federal 
powers.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  mere 
exercise  of  these  Federal  powers-as  allowed 
to  automatically  divest  the  States  of  their 
property,  it  would  be  a  doctrine  of  nation¬ 
alization  which  no  State  should  permit  to 
be  foisted  upon  another  iodt  it  be  extended 
in  due  time  to  all.-  / 

I  want  the  Senate  tff'know  that  private 
development  of  oil  q£  these  lands  is  no 
longer  an  issue.  The  Federal  control  bill 
recommended  by  the  interested  Federal 
agencies  would  validate  existing  leases  and 
authorize  future  leasing  to  private  concerns 
just  as  the  States  are  now  doing.  The  only 
difference  is  that  the  States  are  receiving  far 
greater  lease  revenues  than  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  now  receives  on  similar  leases.  In 
any  event,  both  bills  are  alike  in  protecting 
the  right  of  the  Federal  Government  to  get 
all  of  such  property  when  necessary  for  na¬ 
tional  defense. 

More  important  than  oil  to  three  States 
are  the  beaches,  lakes,  water,  fish,  sand, 
gravel,  kelp,  iron  ore,  coal,  and  other  re¬ 


sources  produced  from  submerged  lands  by 
the  other  States.  And  above  all  is  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  dual  sovereignty  and  the  respect 
which  our  Nation  owes  the  right  of  property 
ownership  reserved  to  the  States  in  trust  for 
their  citizens. 

This  issue  and  this  bill  are  nonpartisan. 
The  coauthors  are  from  both  major  political 
parties.  In  the  1948  elections  only  one  polit¬ 
ical  party  adopted  a  platform  plank  advo¬ 
cating  Federal  control  of  any  of  these  lands. 
That  was  the  Progressive  Party.  A  similar 
plank  for  “Federal  control  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  Conti¬ 
nental  Shelf”  was  defeated  in  the  Democratic 
platform  and  resolutions  committee,  and  no 
minority  report  was  made.  Both  the  Repub¬ 
lican  and  States  Rights  Parties  adopted 
planks  in  favor  of  continued  State  control  of 
these  lands. 

This  legislation  has  the  written  endorse¬ 
ment  and  support  of  the  following  national 
organizations:  The  Council  of  State  Govern¬ 
ments,  the  Governors’  Conference,  National 
Association  of  Attorneys  General,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Bar  Association,  American  Title  Associa¬ 
tion,  National  Conference  of  Mayors,  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Port  Authorities,  National 
Reclamation  Association,  National  Water 
■  Conservation  Association,  National  Institute 
of  Municipal  Law  Officers  (representing  503 
cities) . 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  the  California  ci 
recognized  the  authority  of  Congress  tablet 
in  thl9-"congressional  area  of  national  ptfwer” 
and  added  that  it  would  not  assun^S  that 
Congress  "will  execute  its  powers  l&'  such  a 
way  as  to  bring  about  injustices  Jto  States, 
their  subdivisions,  or  persons  agjnng  pursu 
ant  to  their  (^mission." 

The  policy  wpich  Congress/should  follow 
was  clearly  set  fo^h  in  the  report  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Judiciary  Committee  ip  1948  on  S.  1988, 
as  follows : 

“*  *  *  We  consider  it  against  the  pub¬ 

lic  interest  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
commence  a  series/ of  .vexatious  lawsuits 
against  the  sovereign  States  to  recover  sub¬ 
merged  lands  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
States,  traditionally  looked  uj^n  as  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  Spates  under  a  century  of  pro- 
nouncementi/by  the  Supreme  C^urt  reflect¬ 
ing  its  beliefs  that  the  States  owiped  these 
lands.’ 

The  import  also  said: 

*  The  committee  is  of  the  opinion 
thayhot  only  will  the  public  interest  betest 
seized  by  confirming  the  rights  of  the  Sta- 
it  that  common  justice  and  equity  requirl 
Such  action 

Approximate  areas  of  submerged  lands  within 
State  boundaries 
[Expressed  in  square  miles] 


Approximate  areas  of  submerged  lands  within. 
State  boundaries — Continued 
[Expressed  in  square  miles] 


State 

Inland 
waters  1 

Great 
Lakes  1 

Marginal 

sea3 

Alabama . . 

Square 

miles 

531 
329 
377 
1, 890 
280 
110 
79 
4,298 
358 
749 
453 
8G 
294 
163 
280 
3,346 
2,175 
)  690 

350 
1, 194 
4,059 
296 
404 
822 
584 

Square 

miles 

Square 

miles 

159 

Arizona. . . 

Arkansas.... . . 

8,970 

Colorado . 

Connecticut . . 

600 

84 

7,340 

300 

Delaware . 

Florida _ _ _ 

Georgia . . 

Idaho.. . . . 

Illinois . 

1,526 

228 

Indiana.  . . . 

Iowa . 

Kansas. . 

Kentucky _ 

4,169 
1, 187 
93 
676 

Maine _ _ _ 

Maryland _ _ 

Massachusetts . ' 

Michigan . 

38, 459 
2,212 

Minnesota . . . 

Mississippi............. 

213 

Montana... .... _ ... 

Nebraska. . 

State 

Inland 

Great 

Jfarginal 

waters  1 

Lakes 3 

f  sea 3 

Square 

Squme 

Square 

miles 

rqtes 

miles 

Nevada . . 

738 

New  Hampshire . 

280 

14 

New  Jersey . . 

314 

390 

New  Mexico . . 

15S/ 

New  York . 

1,8# 

3,627 

381 

North  Carolina . 

903 

North  Dakota . 

yon 

Ohio.. . . . 

/  100 

3, 457 

Oklahoma . . 

/  C>36 

Oregon . . , 

f  C31 

888 

Pennsylvania _ 

288 

735 

Rhode  Island _ 

156 

120 

South  Carolina...  J --- 

461 

561 

South  Dakota... yf. _ 

611 

Tennessee _ ^ . 

285 

Texas. . / . . 

8, 695 

8,  864 

Utah . . 

2,  570 

Vermont..^ . 

'331 

Virginia.yf. . . 

916 

336 

Washhy^on . 

1,215 

470 

West  Jffrginia _ 

91 

Wisqffcsin . . 

1,439 

10, 062 

Wsfoiing _ 

'408 

f  Total . . 

45, 251 

60,306 

26, 608 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


1  Areas  of  the  United  States,  1940,  Sixteenth  Census 
of  the  United  States  (Government  Printing  Office,  1942) 
pp.  2,  et  seq.  These  figures  are  very  approximate  hut 
are  absolute  minimums,  since  they  do  not  include  some 
74,364  square  miles  of  lands  under  water,  which  consists 
of  deeply  indented  embayments  and  sounds,  and  other 
waters  lying  between  the  outer  limits  set  for  inland  water 
and  behind  or  sheltered  by  headlands  or  islands  sepa¬ 
rated  by  less  than  10  nautical  miles  of  water.  Ibid. 

2  World  Almanac  and  Book  of  Facts  for  1947;  published 
by  the  New  York  W'orid  Telegram  (1947)  p.  138;  serial 
No.  22,  Department  of  Commerce,  U.  8.  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey,  November  1915.  In  figuring  marginal 
sea  area,  only  original  State  boundaries  have  been  used. 
These  coincide  with  the  3-mile  limit  for  all  States  except 
Texas,  Louisiana,  and  the  Florida  Gulf  coast.  In  the 
latter  cases,  the  3-league  limit  as  established  before  or  at 
the  time  of  entry  into  the  Union  has  been  used. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  be  permitted  to  express  my  view  on 
the  matter,  I  think  the  bill  should  go  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  is  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  situation  now;  but 
since  the  title  to  these  lands  has  vested 
in  the  Federal  Government  and  they 
have  become  public  lands,  if  it  is  agree¬ 
able  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada,  the 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
the  Chair  will  refer  the  bill  to  the  Com- 
imittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  inquire  what  bill 
Iflfe,  Mr.  President? 

r.  McCARRAN.  If  I  may  answer  the 
Senator  from  Texas,  it  is  a  bill,  just  in¬ 
troduced  by  me  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
29  other  Senators,  to  determine  the  title 
to  lands  beneath  the  tidewaters  of  the 
respective  States. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Did  not  a  similar 
bill  go  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
last  year? 

Mr.  McCARRAN,  It  went  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary  before  the  Re¬ 
organization  Act  came  into  effect. 

However,  it  is  my  judgment  that  now, 
under  the  Reorganization  Act,  it  should 
go  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In¬ 
sular  Affairs. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  think  it  should  go 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  for  the  bill 
would  determine  the  title. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
might  suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Texas 
that,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Chair,  the 
question  of  title  was  determined  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  bill  introduced  by1 
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In  our  committee  talks  this  session  one  of 
the  opponents  of  the  bill,  not  a  real  opponent 
of  Federal  aid,  but  a  man  who  wants  to  nar¬ 
row  the  scope  of  Federal  aid  suggested  an 
amendment  which  brought  up  a  point  which 
is  old  and  fallacious— that  is  that  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  shall  help  only  those  States 
that  need  help.  The  assumption  being  that 
some  States  are  richer  than  others  and  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  help  only  the 
States  which  have  not  the  wealth  to  help 
themselves.  The  Senator’s  amendment  hit 
at  a  provision  in  the  bill  which  provides  that 
the  Federal  Government  shall  give  $5  to  every 
student  registered  ip  our  public  schools.  The 
point  he  made  was  that  the  rich  States  did 
not  need  the  $5  and  it  would  be  better  to 
give  more  to  the  poorer  States.  President 
Roosevelt  advanced  the  same  argument.  He 
pointed  out  that  his  State  of  New  York  was 
very  rich  and  did  not.  need  Federal  support. 

I  replied,  “Of  course  New  York  does  not  need 
Federal  support,  but  New  York  is  not  taking 
care  of  the  education  of  its  citizens  because 
New  York  has  thousands  of  illiterates  and 
we  need  to  overcome  illiteracy  in  the  United 
States.  This  time,  again,  we  had  an  answer 
for  our  Senator.  I  asked  Senator  Taft,  since 
the  suggestion  came  from,  a  Republican  Sefb- 
ator,  if  he  would  answer  for  us.  Now  comes  \ 
an  interesting  story  about  Utah.  I  knew  S 
Senator  Taft  had  these  statistics  because  I 
had  seen  them,  and  I  suggested  that  he  read 
one  of  his  letters.  It  was  a  communication 
telling  of  the  school  which  our  Army  main¬ 
tains  in  Germany  to  teach  our  soldiers  how 
to  read  and  write.  The  statistics  in  the  letter 
showed  that,  with  the  exception  of  Utah  and 
Vermont,  there  were  American  soldier  boys 
from  every  State  in  the  Union  called  to  the 
Army  school  in  Germany  to  learn  to  read 
and  write.  When  the  various  Senators 
learned  of  the  number  of  boys  from  their  own 
States  who  were  in  the  Army  in  Germany 
who  could  not  read  and  write  there  were  no 
arguments  advanced  against  the  Federal 
aid-to-education  bill  in  committee,  and  we  , 
reported  it  out  unanimously. 

Two  world  wars  and  the  administration  of 
a  selective  service  act  in  each  of  them  lyis 
taught  us  more  conclusively  than  any¬ 
thing  else  that  our  country’s  outstanding 
need  is  education  and  an  equalization  of 
educational  opportunities.  The  selective 
service  system  of  raising  an  army  and  navy 
has  been  spoken  of  as  the  democratic  way 
in  that  every  young  man  becomes,  equal  to 
the  call  with  all  others.  That  is1  all  right 
in  theory,  but  in  fact  it  has  not  borne  out 
because  certain  standards  were-  set  up  be¬ 
fore  persons  became  eligible  to  pall.  Because 
of  these  standards,  taking  the  Nation  as  a 
whole,  5  out  of  every  10  men  called  were 
rejected  for  some  cause  or  another,  some¬ 
times  for  health,  but  more  'often  than  any¬ 
thing  else  for  an  inability'  to  read  or  write. 

At  the  first  of  the  Second  World  War  no 
illiterate  was  accepted.  •  This  cut  into  the 
list  of  persons  called  fio  strongly  in  some 
States  that  protests  were  made  and  the  Army 
had  to  accept  some  men  who  could  not  read  | 
and  write.  These  persons  had  to  be  put  in 
Army  schools  at  a/tremendous  cost  to  the 
Government  compered  with  the  cost  of  ordi¬ 
nary  fourth-  and  fifth-grade  education.  Our 
statistics  show  /that  in  those  States  like 
Utah  and  the  pother  intermountain  States 
where  public  .education  has  been  in  exist¬ 
ence  even  longer  than  statehood,  7  out  of 
every  10  boys  called  under  the  Selective 
Service  Act  Were  accepted.  That  proves  that 
education-benefits  health  and  aids  in  the 
development  of  the  boy.  But  in  those  States 
where  educational  standards  are  not  good 
only  zJ  out  of  every  10  boys  called  were 
accepted.  See  what  this  does  to  the  people 
of  the  State  which  neglects  universal  edu¬ 
cation  The  trained  boys  have  to  bear  a 
greater  proportion  of  the  liability  to  serve,  j 
Under  the  peacetime  draft  that  is  going  to 
be  the  same.  The  knowledge  of  this  has 
brought  about  almost  universal  support  for 


the  equalization  theories  in  the  Federal 
aid  to  education  bill. 

The  reason  for  the  child-health  measure 
is  simple.  Our  American  Constitution  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  separation  of  church  and  state. 
Most  of  the  State  constitutions  and  Estate 
laws  provide  that  public  money  shall  not 
be  used  for  nonpublic  schools.  In  general, 
that  is  interpreted  that  public  mopby  shall 
not  be  used  for  church  schools  becjjfase  most 
nonpublic  schools  in  America  asfe  church- 
sponsored  schools.  More  and  mpre  the  line 
which  marks  the  division  between  the  pri¬ 
vate  and  the  public  school  is  being  made 
thinner — that  is  made  thinker  by  an  in¬ 
terpretation  of  what  constitutes  aid  to 
schools.  If  a  State  allows  Sifete-owned  text¬ 
books  to  be  used  in  privafe  schools  on  the 
theory  that  every  boy  and  girl  should  be 
treated  the  same,  is  that/an  aid,  to  a  private 
school?  Shall  the  busses  which  carry  boys 
and  girls  to  public  schools  pick  up  boys  and 
girls  going  to  private  schools?  Now  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  has  aided  private-school 
education  indirection  various  ways  by  giv¬ 
ing  what  constitutes  a  scholarship  to  the 
individual  student  and  letting  him  go  to 
school  wherever/he  chooses.  That  is  the 
theory  of  my  jfoldier-education  bill.  Vet¬ 
erans  of  the  la/ft  war  are  going  to  schools  of 
their  own  choice  and  many  of  them  are  in 
'private  schools.  Nearly  everyone  says  that 
tfte  health  pi  a  boy  and  girl  is  vital  to  the 
wnple  Nat$n  regardless  of  where  he  or  she 
goes' -to  sdtiool.  In  many  States  the  State 
provides^ f  or  physical  examinations  and 
nurses’ *id  for  the  pupils  and  it  is  narrowly 
lnterpritfed^  that  that  activity  is  not  aiding 
the  school  as  such  but  it  is  an  activity  which 
the  Governinfnt  gives  directly  to  the  pupil 

?that  pupils  no  matter  where  they  go  to 
ol  are  entitled  to  this  health  aid.  It 
efore  seemed  reasonable  and  wise  to 
committee  to  lift  the  health  provisions 
out  of  the  education  bill  and  separate  the 
two.  That  has  beeii  ‘done  at  least  to  the 
satisfaction  of  every  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  so  that  the  two  bills  will  go  to  the  cal¬ 
endar  together  and  be  acted  upon  as  closely 
as  they  can  together.  This  action  con¬ 
stitutes  a  highly  constructive  compromise 
which  should  command  universal  support. 

As  I  said  before,  each  measure  is  con- 
structvie  and  points  toward  the  building 
of  citizenship.  Men’s  political  thinking 
habits  have  caused  them  to  think  ftfst,  and 
without  objection,  of  defensive  measures. 
These  defensive  measures,  generally,  have 
been  for  the  purpose  of  building  and  creat¬ 
ing  power  for  destruction.  Men  have 
thought  less  of  what  should  be  our  first  line 
of  defense — the  building  of  a  strong  and  en¬ 
lightened  citizenry. 


American  Contributions  to  European  Aid 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  JENNER 

OF  INDIANA  -  .  ’ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  April  8  (legislative  day  of 
Friday,  March  18),  1949 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  “ECA  Is  Building  Formidable 
Competitors,”  from  the  Bedford  Daily 
Times-Mail,  of  Bedford,  Ind. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ECA  IS  BUILDING  FORMIDABLE  COMPETITORS 

The  United  States  through  the  European 
Recovery  Plan  is  now  in  the  position  qf  a 
business  firm  giving  away  its  money  to  build 


up  a  vigorous  competitor.  The  money  sent 
abroad  has  been  of  invaluable  assistance  in 
rebuilding  European  economy,  but  It  is  also 
been  a  means  of  establishing  peacetime  com¬ 
petition,  which  has  already  pinched  the  ex¬ 
port  trade  of  our  country. 

The  last  report  of  the  United  Nations  Eco¬ 
nomic  Department  shows  that  economic  re¬ 
covery  has  been  nearly  twice  as  fast  following 
the  second  World  War  as  it  was  following  the 
first.  In  the  autumn  of  1948  world  produc¬ 
tion  was  32  percent  higher  than  1937  and 
11  percent  higher  than  1947. 

Most  of  this  gain  has  been  accomplished  at 
the  expense  of  the  United  States,  which  fur¬ 
nished  the  money  and  a  good  share  of  the 
technical  advice  which  is  fast  making  Eu¬ 
rope  self-supporting. 

British  exports  in  1948  climbed  to  $6,600,- 
000,000,  four  times  the  1945  mark  and  the 
highest  figure  ever  attained.  During  the 
year  Britain  sold  nearly  300,000  motor  ve¬ 
hicles  abroad:  35,000  of  them  coming  to  the 
United  States.  During  the  same  period  this 
country  sold  only  430,000  vehicles  overseas. 
It  is  true  that  the  British  austerity  program 
and  the  idea  of  manufacturing  for  export  was 
a  very  important  factor  in  British  sales; 
nevertheless,  the  British  auto  maker,  with 
10  percent  of  the  American  production,  sold 
40  percent  of  the  total  export  business. 

In  the  field  of  textile  manufactures  Brit¬ 
ain’s  sales  eclipsed  American  sales  almost 
50  percent — $1,300,000,000  against  $800,000,- 
000.  Americans  have  long  prided  themselves 
as  manufacturers  of  machinery  and  machine 
tools,  yet  in  1948  Britain  sold  for  export 
$1,016,000,000  while  the  American  makers  sold 
only  $1,670,000,000. 

Since  1946  there  has  been  a  distinct  drop 
in  American  exports,  accompanied  by  a  rise 
in  the  exports  of  other  nations.  In  1947  this 
country  exported  to  Argentina,  Brazil,  and 
Uruguay  seven  times  as  much  as  did  Britain; 
but  by  the  end  of  1948  the  South  American 
nations  were  buying  virtually  the  same 
amount  of  goods  from  both  countries.  In 
Argentine  sales  Britain  led  the  United  States 
by  a  substantial  margin. 

In  the  prewar  years  two  of  the  toughest 
competitors  for  world  trade  were  Germany 
and  Japan.  These  defeated  nations  were 
almost  entirely  out  of  the  market  from  1945 
to  1947,  but  in  1948  they  started  a  comeback 
which  is  making  itself  felt  all  over  the  world. 

“Made  in  Japan”  and  “Made  in  Germany” 
were  very  familiar  marks  throughout  the 
world  prior  to  1939.  v  Those  same  marks  are 
showing  up  on  store'  counters  again.  Japan 
gained  almost  a  monopoly  in  the  field  of  low 
priced  vases.  Christmas  tree  ornaments, 
cheap  tops;  and  was  a  very  important  factor 
in  such  fields  as  electric  light  bulbs,  rayon, 
and  cotton  textiles.  Western  Germany  is 
again  pushing  the  market  in  dyestuffs, 
chemicals,  and  cutlery,  fields  in  which  it  has 
been  dominant  for  nearly  50  years. 

The  military  governments  of  Japan  and 
Germany  have  been  carrying  out  a  policy 
of  making  both  regions  self-sufficient  since 
the  close  of  the  war  on  both  fronts.  The 
American  taxpayer  has  sent  billions  of  dol¬ 
lars  to  those  areas  to  accomplish  this  self- 
sufficiency;  but  the  same  taxpayer  now  finds 
he  has  erected  competition  to  himself,  which 
is  being  felt  especially  in  South  America 
and  Asia. 

This  matter  of  rebuilding  the  world  is  a 
many-sided  problem,  From  a  military 
standpoint,  it  is  certainly  beneficial  to  us 
to  have  a  strong  western  Europe  and  a  stable 
Japan;  as  these  areas  would  necessarily  be 
the  bases  for  armed  action  against  Russia, 
should  the  much-discussed  war  ever  come. 
From  an  economic  standpoint,  however,  the 
situation  is  quite  different.  The  reforms, 
socialized  medicine,  and  nationalization  of 
industry  in  Britain  have  been  possible  only 
through  American  aid.  In  fact,  all  recovery 
in  Europe  and  Japan  has  been  American 
financed. 
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It  would  seem  time  to  revise  our  thinking 
on  European  aid.  For  2  years  foodstuffs  were 
the  chief  item  of  purchase  by  Europe;  now 
the  purchases  are  machinery  and  tools. 
Europe  likes  aid.  Just  as  does  any  other 
recipient.  Perhaps  aid  is  not  necessary  in 
6uch  staggering  quantities.  A  careful  ap¬ 
praisal  of  all  factors,  military,  and  eco¬ 
nomic,  should  precede  any  further  grants 
to  our  possible  and  potential  allies.  The 
American  taxpayer  is  worth  some  considera¬ 
tion,  too. 


Address  of  Charles  Smith,  of  Canadian, 
Okla. 


EXTENSION  OP 

OP 


HON.  CARL  ALBER 

OP  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  7,  1949 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Okla¬ 
homa  congressional  delegation  had  the 
honor  yesterday  of  being  host  to  a  group 
of  prize-winning  champions  sponsored 
by  the  Oklahoma  Farmers  Union,  and 
including  Oklahoma  boys  and  girls  who 
have  made  outstanding  records  in  4-H 
Club  work  and  in  activities  of  Future 
Farmers  of  America.  I  was  delighted 
indeed  that  among  these  young  cham¬ 
pions  was  a  boy  from  my  own  congres¬ 
sional  district,  Mr.  Charles  Smith,  of 
Canadian,  Okla.  I  have  the  honor  of 
inserting  in  the  Record  an  address  de¬ 
livered  by  this  4-H  champion  to  the  Ok¬ 
lahoma  congressional  delegation  in  a 
meeting  in  the  capitol  building  on 
April  6,  1949.  The  address  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  representatives  of  the 
Farmer’s  Union,  distinguished  guests,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  I  am  deeply  indebted  to  the 
Farmer’s  Union  for  granting  me  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  representing  the  Third  Con¬ 
gressional  District  of  Oklahoma  in  present¬ 
ing  a  talk  on  my  organization;  the  4-H 
Club,  and  the  part  it  can  play  toward  fam¬ 
ily  type  farming  with  home  ownership  as 
our  goal. 

I  am  also  indebted  to  the  Honorable  Con¬ 
gressman  Carl  Albert  for  recommending  me 
to  this  appointment  also  Mr.  Gen  Stipe,  our 
State  representative. 

The  4-H  Club,  and  the  part  it  can  play 
toward  family  type  farming  with  home 
ownership  as  our  goal.  As  you  all  know, 
no  active  4-H  Club  member  can  vote  be¬ 
cause  we  are  too  young,  we  can  support  no 
lobbyist,  because  we  don’t  pay  dues.  The 
4-H  has  done  very  well  without  this.  We 
have  forced  recognition  by  our  achievements, 
that  Is:  we  have  always  been  recognized  but 
not  always  fully  recognized  as  an  important 
farm  organization.  Because  of  this  fact,  I 
believe  that  we  need  a  parent  organization; 
such  as,  the  Farmers  Union,  to  back  us. 

Iwant  to  quote  our  4-H  citizenship  pledge, 
“We  individually  and  collectively  pledge  our 
efforts  from  day  to  day  to  fight  for  the  ideals 
of  this  Nation. 

We  will  never  allow  tyranny  and  injustice 
to  become  enthroned  in  this,  our  country, 
through  Indifference  to  our  duties  as  citi¬ 
zens. 

We  will  strive  for  intellectual  honesty  and 
exercise  it  through  our  power  of  franchise. 
We  will  obey  the  laws  of  our  land  and  en¬ 
deavor  increasingly  to  quicken  the  sense  of 
public  duty  among  our  fellow  men. 

We  will  strive  for  individual  improvement 
and  for  social  betterment.  We  will  devote 
our  talents  to  the  enrichment  of  our  homes 


and  our  communities  In  relation  to  their 
material,  social,  and  spiritual  needs. 

We  will  endeavor  to  transmit  this  Nation 
to  posterity  not  merely  as  we  found  it,  but 
freer,  happier,  and  more  beautiful  than  it 
ivas  transmitted  to  us.” 

You  can  easily  see  from  this,  that  the  4-H 
Club  endeavors  to  make  good  citizens  of  its 
inembers. 

You  might  say,  that  it  is  a  very  nice  pledge, 
but  do  you  carry  it  out? 

Let  me  explain  what  the  4-H  Club  has  done 
and  is  doing,  and  then  draw  your  own  conclu¬ 
sions. 

4-H  Club  work  for  rural  boys  and  girls  is 
a  part  of  the  National  Agricultural  Extension 
system  which  reaches  every  State  in  the 
United  States.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Terri¬ 
tories  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  It  is  also  being 
developed  in  many  other  countries. 

In  Oklahoma  there  are  61,773  Club  mem¬ 
bers  and  they  have  completed  200,808  projects 
during  the  last  year.  4-H  work  is  organized 
on  a  community  basis.  Boys  and  girls  meet 
together  in  regular  4-H  Club  meetings  and 
Jointly  plan'  and  conduct  their  work;  in  fact 
there  are  52  clubs  in  our  county  alone. 

There  is  a  project  for  every  boy  and  girl, 
whatever  they  are  interested  in,  from  leader¬ 
ship,  arts  and  crafts,  to  livestock,  forestry  and 
rops. 

The  significant  feature  of  4-H  Club  work 
is  t^at  club  members  "Learn  to  do  by  doing.” 
Thejs>  are  supervised  by  the  county  extension 
agent'and  they  learn  many  things  while  they 
are  you*yg  that  otherwise  they  would  have  to 
learn  wh&aj  they  were  older  "in  the  university 
of  hard  knocks.”  4-H  Club  work  becomes 
part  of  the  Hves  of  rural  young  people  while 
their  minds  are  still  plastic;  gives  them  guid¬ 
ance  when  they  need  it;  teaches  them  some 
of  the  inspiring  things  in  agriculture  and 
home  life  and  givfes  them  a  vision  of  it  pos¬ 
sibilities  as  a  life  wojk. 

4-H  Club  work  demonstrates  the  best 
practices  in  agriculture  and  home  economics 
to  the  communities  gild  bounties  by  means  of 
original  projects  carried  by  the  members,  by 
their  exhibits,  fairs,  and  public  demonstra¬ 
tions.  Also,  4-H  projects  are  lifting,  are  help¬ 
ing  to  lift  the  mortgages  on  larms  all  over 
America,  and  that  is  an  end  in  Itself . 

4-H  Club  work  develops  rural  Readership, 
community  pride  and  spirit.  It  builds  young 
men  and  women  who  know  how  to\onduct 
meetings,  organize  community  project  and 
who  are  trained  to  conserve  the  soil,  Judge 
livestock,  and  products  of  the  farm  and  home, 
and  to  use  the  electrical  power  furnished  by 
rural  electrification.  It  emphasizes  the  home 
and  brings  parents  and  children  increasingly 
together  in  a  common  interest. 

4-H  Club  work  develops  self-reliance,  am¬ 
bition,  and  aggressiveness.  It  applies  busi¬ 
ness  methods  to  farming  and  promotes  indus¬ 
try  and  thrift. 

It  fosters  individual  ownership,  a  love  of 
nature,  and  of  the  open  country.  Through 
competition  it  brings  out  the  best  efforts  and 
thought,  and  gives  rural  boys  and  girls  an 
opportunity  to  earn  money  and  acquire 
property. 

4-H  Club  work  shows  boys  and  girls  how 
to  do  the  wholesome,  helpful  things  and  to 
play  the  game  fairly. 

Above  all,  it  develops  the  highest  type  of 
manhood,  womanhood,  and  American  citi¬ 
zenship.  It  develops  the  farm’s  best  crop, 
its  boys  and  girls  into  the  men  and  women 
of  tomorrow.  In  fact  I  can  find  no  record 
where  any  active  4-H  member  has  ever  been 
in  any  State  institution. 

The  4 — H  Club  generally  works  through  the 
local  school  and  too  often  it  is  not  given 
much  time.  With  this  handicap  the  4-H  has 
done  an  excellent  Job,  but  with  more  time 
and  help  from  the  te'achers  and  the-school  we 
could  do  even  more.  We  of  the  4— H  Club 
heartily  endorse  the  bill  offering  half-pay  to 
any  teacher,  who  will  lead  a  4-H  Club.  This 
will  force  each  school,  which  accepts  it,  to 


give  the  4-H  Club  full  recognition  and  a  time 
to  hold  meetings.  It  will  cause  the  leader  ;fco 
give  more  time  and  thought  to  the  4-H.y 
I  leave  with  the  question :  Is  the  4-H.  lub 
worth  it? 

Thank  you. 


Tributes  to  Hon.  Arthi  ■'  Capper 


EXTENSION  OF.  REMARKS 

op> 

R.  HOPE 

'  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUS?f  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  8,  1949 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January 
3,  1949,  Arthur  Capper  retired  from  the 
United  States  Senate  after  30  years  of 
distiiwfuished  service  in  that  body,  a  pe- 
riod,,of  service  equalled  by  no  other  Kan¬ 
san  and  by  few  in  the  history  of  our  Re¬ 
public.  In  addition,  he  served  the  State 
of  Kansas  most  acceptably  as  its  Gover¬ 
nor  for  the  4  years  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  his  election  to  the  Senate. 

But  Senator  Capper’s  34  years  in  pub¬ 
lic  office  is  only  a  part  of  his  public  serv¬ 
ice.  For  many  years  prior  to  his  elec¬ 
tion  as  Governor  in  1914  Arthur  Capper 
had  been  a  leading  citizen  of  our  State, 
the  publisher  of  a  great  and  influential 
newspapers  and  of  farm  publications  with 
a  national  circulation  and  millions  of 
readers.  He  was  known  for  his  philan¬ 
thropy  as  exemplified  in  the  Capper  Crip¬ 
pled  Children  Foundation  and  the  Cap¬ 
per  Boys  and  Girls  Clubs  which  ante¬ 
dated  our  splendid  4-H  Clubs  of  today. 

Senator  Capper’s  career  in  and  out  of 
Congress  has  meant  much  to  the  State 
and  Nation.  He  has  been  an  inspiration 
to  the  youth  of  our  State.  Credit  is 
due  to  him  more  than  any  other  person 
for  the  fact  that  politics  in  Kansas 
throughout  the  years  has  been  clean. 
His  whole  career  has  been  an  exemplifi¬ 
cation  of  public  service  on  the  highest 
possible  plane. 

Arthur  Capper  will  be  remember  long 
in  Kansas  and  in  the  Nation  as  a  con¬ 
structive  statesman.  Some  of  the  most 
'important  legislation  of  the  last  30  years 
bqars  his  name.  He  will  be  remembered 
as  an  outstanding  Governor.  But  above 
and  tjeyond  that,  he  will  be  remembered 
by  thousands  and  thousands  of  friends 
of  higii  and  low  station  for  his  kindly 
and  helpful  spirit.  As  one  of  these  thou¬ 
sands,  I  atn  deeply  grateful  to  Arthur 
Capper  for  many  personal  kindnesses. 
I  shall  never  torget  them. 

On  January  8,  shortly  before  Senator 
Capper’s  return  to  Kansas^  the  Kansas 
delegation  in  Congress  gave  a  breakfast 
in  his  honor.  At  that  time  all  of  the 
Members  of  the  delegation  in  the  House 
and  Senate  expressed  their  appreciation 
of  Senator  Capper’s  distinguished  serv¬ 
ice  and  wished  for  him  rftany  years  of 
health  and  happiness  as  Kansas’  first 
citizen.  \ 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  herewith  copies  of 
the  tributes  which  were  paid  to  Senator 
Capper  at  this  breakfast:  \ 

Senator  Reed.  I  have  known  Arthur  Cam¬ 
per  a  long  time.  Politically,  my  first  con- 
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peace  for  60  years.  None  of  the  Yalta  ne¬ 
gotiators  could  have  believed  that  the  cold 
war  .would  be  on  In  3  years." 

John  Foster  Dulles  said.  In  Colliers,  March 
12,  1949:  “It  was  like  a  nightmare  when,  at 
the  end  of  the  most  awful  of  all  wars,  we 
suddenly  awoke  to  learn  that  a  great  part¬ 
ner  In  victory  was  actively  plotting  against 
the  freedoms,  that  we  thought  we  had  been 
fighting  for  together.” 

On  April  4,  1845,  I  sent  each  Member  of 
Congress  a  copy  of  the  enclosed  dream  of 
Earl  Browder,  written  In  January  1945,  the 
month  before  Yalta.  Each  March  since  then 
I  have  duplicated  It  to  each  Member  of  the 
House  and  Senate. 

Earl  Browder’s  dream  Is  based  mainly  on 
two  official  Comintern  documents,  both 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  Sixth  World 
Congress  of  the  Communist  International. 
Both  were  adopted  the  same  day,  September 
1,  1928.  The  Library  of  Congress  has  both 
available  for  you. 

Neither  Mr.  Dulles,  nor  any  of  the  other 
great  statesmen  who  represented  us  at  Yalta 
had  ever  read  these  documents.  For  that 
reason,  they  have  nightmares  now,  Instead 
of  prophetic  dreams  at  the  right  time. 

This  administration  scuttled  the  working 
United  Nations  (which  was  formed  by  the 
Declaration  of  Washington,  January  1,  1942, 
with  its  operating  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
minus  Russia) ,  in  favor  of  a  new  United  Na¬ 
tions,  still-born  via  the  veto,  and  with  an 
abortive  Chiefs  of  Staff,  including  Russia. 

Having  replaced  strength  with  weakness 
it  has  produced  one  improvised  cure-all 
after  another,  each  guaranteed  to  prevent 
world  war  III.  In  chronological  order, 
these  were  UNRRA;  Bretton  Woods;  the  UN; 
Potsdam;  the  British  loan  of  $3,750,000,000; 
post-UNRRA;  the  Italian,  Rumanian,  Bul¬ 
garian  peace  treaties;  the  Truman  doctrine; 
the  Marshall  plan;  and  now,  the  Atlantic 
Pact. 

Each  had  Its  uses,  but  meantime  Ameri¬ 
cans  may  properly  ask: 

1.  Who  ordered  the  destruction  of  untold 
billions  worth  of  airplanes,  tanks,  antitank 
guns,  artillery,  antiaircraft  guns  and  ammu¬ 
nition  in  Europe  after  the  war?  Was  it  done 
deliberately  to  leave  western  Europe  militar¬ 
ily  naked  before  the  Russian  bear? 

2.  Who  ordered  destruction  and/or  dump¬ 
ing  in  the  Pacific  lagoons  of  $17,000,000,000 
of  ammunition?  And  Is  It  true  that  it  is 
now  being  salvaged  for  scrap? 

3.  Who  ordered  destruction  of  more  than 
$1,000,000,000  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  air¬ 
planes  in  India  after  the  war?  Was  It  to  keep 
China  from  being  properly  armed? 

4.  Who  ordered  destructions  of  surre 
dered  German  and  Japanese  arms  for  w 
China  had  asked? 

Is  it  not  the  same  administration  and  same 
State  Department  that  now  want  biyffons  to 
replace  In  Europe  the  very  arms  they  ordered 
destroyed  there  In  1945-46? 

And  is  it  not  the  same  State^epartment 
that  now  does  not  want  to  ayn  Nationalist 
China,  but  advises  that  we  la€  the  Red  dust 
settle  In  China  and  all  e?st  Asia  In  the 
hope  that  Mao  Tse-tung  #111  turn  out  to  be 
a  Chinese  Tito? 

Unless  the  National  /government  of  China 
is  a  much  stronger  raed  than  our  State  De¬ 
partment  believes,  j^ll  not  all  east  Asia  be 
Communist  long/ before  1951,  the  year 
Browder’s  dream? calls  for  Soviet  conquest 
of  western  Europe  and  Britain?  That  would 
be  1  year  before  completion  of  the  Marshall 
plan  or  thy  irmlng  of  the  Atlantic  allies, 
and  a  yeac/after  Pacific  Fleet  Admiral  Ram¬ 
sey  foresees  our  withdrawal  from  Asiatic 
waters 

Secretary  of  State  Acheson  and  White 
House  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  Niles  and 
other  makers  of  our  bipartisan  no-forelgn 
policy  (to  quote  Alf  Landon)  brag  that  they 
have  never  read  the  Program  of  the  Commu- 
» nist  International  or  the  Resolutions  on  the 


Colonies  and  Semi-Colonies — the  two  docu¬ 
ments  referred  to  above.  No  wonder  we  have 
gone  from  the  exultation  of  VE-  and  VJ-day 
to  the  confusions  of  today,  and  seem  headed 
for  the  defeats  of  1951  and  the  conquest  of 
1963  predicted  In  Earl  Browder's  dream. 

Just  to  be  fair,  I  must  also  ask:  Where  are 
the  Republican  leaders  who  read  these  two 
documents,  knew  what  was  coming,  arid 
spoke  up? 

Very  truly  yours, 

Alfred  Kohlberg. 


Comparison  of  Potential  Voters  and 
Actual  Votes  Cast  in  1944  and  1948 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OP 

HON.  OWEN  BREWSTER 

OF  MAINE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  April  8  ( legislative  day  of 
Friday,  March  18),  1949 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  \ 
have  had  prepared  a  tabulation  of  the 
potential  voters  and  a  comparison  n\ade 
with  the  number  of  votes  cast  iryl944 
and  1948.  Opposite  this  is  sho\yn  the 
percentage  voting  in  both  years, ^followed 
by  the  number  who  did  not  vo 

An  examination  of  these figures  re¬ 
veals  many  interesting  fsyCts,  but  the 
most  important  is  the  number  of  people 
who  were  eligible  in  November  1948,  but 
did  not  vote.  No  doubt/here  are  as  many 
reasons  for  that  as  there  are  individuals. 
Whatever  the  reasons  may  be,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  shoult^me  aroused  to  the  seri¬ 
ousness  of  the/ situation,  for  if  this 
apathy  contimres,  it  might  well  be  the 
underlying  causfe  that  could  destroy  our 
representative  form  of  government.  * 

I  particiflarly  call  attention  to  column 
3  and  a^k  the  Senate  to  note  the  de¬ 
percentage  of  those  voting  in 
mos  estates  in  the  last  election. 

e  figures  in  column  1  show  akin- 
c  fase  of  13,  400,000  potential  voters;  but 
spite  of  this  13,400,000  increase,  there 
were  less  than  1,000,000  additional  votes 
in  1948  than  in  1944. 

The  figures  are,  to  me,  most  astound¬ 
ing,  for  they  show  that  45,000,000  per¬ 
sons  out  of  approximately  90,000,000 
eligibles  did  not  vote.  I  think  it  is  a 
reflection  upon  everyone  in  political  life 
that  we  have  so  utterly  failed  to  capture 
the_imagination  of  the  American  people. 
Accordingly,  I  have  had  this  tabulation 
prepared.  I  am  not  even  blaming  the 
political  machines,  because  I  think  in 
the  first  instance  bringing  home  to  the 
people  of  the  country  the  profound  issues 
with  which  we  are  faced  is  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  those  of  us  who  are  in  public 
life.  Of  course,  whatever  reflection  this 
situation  may  involve  upon  our  respec¬ 
tive  political  machines  can  be  deter¬ 
mined. 

I  point  out,  in  contrast,  that  while  our 
people  were  casting  less  than  50  percent 
of  the  potential  vote  in  this  country, 
Italy,  which  we  have  thought  was  not 
quite  so  familiar  with  the  meaning  of 
democracy,  In  its  great  election  last 
spring  cast  89  percent  of  its  potential 
total  vote.  That  is  certainly  a  tribute 


to  the  interest  which  has  been  aroused 
in  Italy. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  tabulation  may  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula¬ 
tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Estimated  Civilian  Population  of  Voting 

Age  and  Vote  Cast  for  D^esident,  1944  and 

1948  / 

Note. — Voting  age  far  the  purpose  of  this 
table  means  all  those  ill  years  and  over  (ex¬ 
cept  Georgia  where  the  voting  age  is  18) ,  and 
it  includes  about.  2,000,000  aliens  (estimate 
by  Census  Bureau),  and  also  undetermined 
number  of  persons  in  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia  who  do  net  have  voting  residence  in  any 
State.  It  excludes,  however,  members  of  the 
armed  forces  both  here  and  abroad. 

explanation 

Opposite  the  name  of  your  state  you  will 
find— 

1.  The  first  column  marked  “Potential  vot¬ 
ing  population”  means  those  21  years  of  age 
and  over  for  1948  and  1944.  By  subtracting 
we  arrive  at  the  population  increase  between 
1944  and  1948. 

2.  The  figures  in  the  second  column,  “Total 
vote  cast,”  are  for  all  candidates.  By  sub¬ 
tracting  we  arrive  at  the  increased  or  de¬ 
creased  number  of  votes  cast  in  1948.  In 
most  States  the  number  of  people  voting  was 
greater  in  1948  than  in  1944. 

3.  The  third  column  marked  “Percentage 
voting”  is  the  percentage  of  potential  voting 
population  as  listed  in  the  first  column.  The 
percentage  shows  a  decrease  for  1948  in  all 
States  except  Arizona,  Nevada,  and  the 
Southern  States.  (This  is  the  Important 
column — it  is  the  percentages  that  count.) 

4.  In  the  fourth  column,  the  figures  given 
are  for  the  number  of  eligibles  not  voting. 


A 


United  States: 

1948. . . 

1944. . 

Alabama: 

1948 . . 

1944 . 

k 

\ 

Arizona: 

1948 . 

194^. . 

Arkansas:  \ 
1948. ....A,.. 
1944 . 

California: 

1948 . 

1944 . 

Colorado: 

1948 . 

1944. . 

Connecticut: 

f&48 . 

1944 . 

Delaware: 

1948 . 

1944 . 


Potential 

voting 

popula¬ 

tion 


93, 704, 000 
80, 298, 000 


48,  833,  680 
47, 976, 263 


13, 406, 000 


1,664,000 

1,416,000 


148, 000 


374, 000 
300,000 


74,000 


1, 100,  000 
978,  000 


122,000 


6,  714, 000 
6,  481)  000 


1,233, 


obo 


721, 000 
641, 000 


80,000 


1, 376, 000 
1, 163, 000 


213, 000 


196, 000 
174, 000 


22, 000 


Total - 

vote 

cast 


857, 417 


214, 980 
244, 743 


-29, 763 


177, 065 
137, 634 


39, 431 


242,  475 
212, 956 


29,  519 


4,  021,  538 
3,  520,  875 


500, 663 


615,  237 
505,039 


10,198 


883, 518 
831, 990 


61,528 


139, 073 
125, 361 


13,  712 


Per¬ 

cent¬ 

age 

vot¬ 

ing 


52.0 

59.7 


44,870,320 

32,321,737 


-7.7 


13. 74 
17.3 


-3.  56 


47.3 

45.9 


1.4 


22.0 

21.8 


59.9 

64.2 


-4.3 


71.4 

78.8 


-7.4 


^4.0 


34 


70.9 

72.0 


-1.1 


Not 

voting 


12,548,583 


1, 349, 020 
1,171,257 


196, 935 
162,366 


857,  525 
765,  044 


2,  692,  462 
1,  960, 125 


205,  763 
135,  961 


492,  482 
331,010 


66, 927 
48,  639 
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109,  233 
88, 775  V 


Montana: 

1948. 

1944 

/ 


Wyoming: 

1948. 

1944 


ECA — What  We  Can  Really  Afford 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  A.  MEYER 

OP  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  8,  1949 

Mr.  MEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record,  I  include  a  radio  address 
entitled  “ECA — What  We  Can  Really 
Afford”  made  by  me  over  five  stations  in. 
my  district: 

Greetings  to  my  friends  in  Kansas.  I  am 
happy  to  be  starting  this  series  of  radio  talks 
because  it  gives  me  an  additional  means  of 
talking  over  Washington  events  with  you. 

The  spending  spree  is  still  going  on.  The 
Senate  has  about  finished  debate  on  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  cooperation  Administration — com¬ 
monly  called  the  ECA  and,  in  spite  of  a 
vigorous  fight  by  some  Republicans  who 
want  to  know  where  the  money  is  coming 
from  to  pay  all  the  bills,  ECA  was  voted  the 
full  amount  of  over  $5,000,000,000  for  the 
coming  year.  The  cry  is  that  we  must  sup¬ 
port  the  bipartisan  foreign  policy.  I  believe 
that  we  should  present  a  united  front  in 
foreign  policy  but  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
should  vote  billions  of  dollars  out  of  your 
pockets  and  mine  without  knowing  some¬ 
thing  about  how  that  money  is  to  be  spent. 
Foreign  policy  is  not  a  sacred  cow  like  those 
of  India.  It  must  and  should  be  a  policy 
which  is  thoroughly  debated  and  studied 
from  all  angles. 

This  Marshall  plan  or  ECA,  according  to 
Administrator  Paul  -G.  Hoffman,  is  costing 
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every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  United 
States  $35  apiece.  And  Mr.  Hoffman  states 
that  we  are  not  going  to  get  any  of  it  back. 
That  cost  is  for  the  first  year  only.  For  a 
family  of  man  and  wife  and  one  child,  this 
is  more  than  $100,  and  I  think  we  should 
look  into  this  spending,  for  it  is  going  to 
cost  us  a  great  deal  more  before  we  are 
through  with  it.  The  administration  says  we 
can’t  cut  any  of  the  appropriations  or  we 
will  destroy  the  whole  program.  Well, 
let’s  look  into  that  statement  a  little  more 
closely. 

It’s  true,  no  doubt,  that  ECA  made  it 
possible  for  the  European  people  to  get  back 
on  their  feet.  It  fed  them  and  gave  them 
tools  to  work  with.  When  people  are  fed 
and  when  they  have  work  to  do  that  earns 
them  money,  they  are  not  so  interested  in 
communism.  .  If  ECA  funds  were  used  to  feed 
hungry  people  to  the  extent  of  our  ability 
to  do  so,  and  if  money  were  given  or  loaned 
them  so  that  they  are  able  to  rehabilitate 
themselves  industrially,  I’d  say  that  was  a 
fine  thing.  But  it  goes  much  further  than 
that.  We  are  giving  them  our  precious  raw 
materials,  which  they,  in  turn,  can  fabricate 
and  turn  over  to  Russia  and  her  satellite 
countries.  The  administration,  on  one  hand, 
is  fighting  communism  through  ECA  and  the 
Atlantic  Pact,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  pro¬ 
viding  some  of  the  very  sinews  of  war  by 
not  having  a  checkrein  on  where  that  aid 
is  going. 

Several  weeks  ago  the  British  representa¬ 
tive  at  the  United  Nations  stated  that  Eng¬ 
land  had  now  recovered  the  use  of  her  pre¬ 
war  economic  legs  and  would  be  able  to  go 
forward  with  the  expansion  of  her  home 
plans.  Everybody  knows  that  England  has  a 
totally  socialistic  form  of  government  and 
has  nationalized  everything  from  the  coal 
and  transportation  industries  to  banks.  She 
is  now  in  the  process  of  nationalizing  the 
strongest  industry  she  has — the  steel  indus¬ 
try.  Even  the  London  Economist,  one  of 
England’s  big  weekly  magazines,  states  that 
the  nationalizing  of  the  steel  industry  is  a 
political  commitment  and  not  an  economic 
necessity. 

And  so  our  ECA  or  Marshall-plan  money, 
which  all  of  us  pay  out  in  the  form  of  taxes, 
is  to  be  used  to  further  social  experimenta¬ 
tion  in  England.  This  statement  created 
such  a  furor  that  the  British  Ambassador 
and  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain  im¬ 
mediately  issued  statements  saying  that  it 
wasn't  so — that  recovery  was  based  on  fur¬ 
ther  ECA  money.  The  wires  got  crossed 
somewhere.  Well,  what  are  the  true  facts? 
Just  last  week  the  British  treasury  announced 
that  Great  Britain  ended  its  fiscal  year  of 
1948  with  a  surplus  of  over  $3,000,000,000. 
On  the  same  day  that  that  .announcement 
appeared,  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
in  England  announced  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  that  Britain  is  loaning  Russia  $36,000,- 
000  to  buy  supplies  from  them.  And  some 
of  the  items  might  be  used  in  the  making 
of  war  goods.  These  items  England  is  ex¬ 
porting  to  Russia  and  loaning  her  the  money 
with  which  to  buy  them  include  graphite, 
mica,  various  other  minerals,  precision  ma¬ 
chinery,  industrial  diamonds,  some  scientific 
apparatus,  various  chemicals,  and  other  war 
potentials. 

Can  we  really  afford  to  pay  over  $35  a  year 
for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  so  that 
another  country  can  have  a  budget  surplus 
and  loan  money  to  Russia  to  pay  for  goods 
that  might  be  turned  against  us? 

Like  Calvin  Coolidge’s  preacher  who  was 
“agin”  sin,  I’m  “agin”  giving  ECA  a  blank 
check  with  no  questions  asked.  I  want  to 
know  what  is  being  done  with  our  money. 
Since  the  President  has  stated  that  unless 
taxes  are  raised  we  face  a  budget  deficit  here 
while  England,  only  one  of  the  countries  to 
whom  we  are  giving  money  and  goods,  not 
only  boasts  of  a  surplus  but  is  loaning  money 


to  Russia,  I  want  to  see  why  we  can’t  shave 
at  least  a  little  of  that  cost. 

All  of  you  know  when  you  paid  your  in¬ 
come  taxes-  on  March  15  that  you  had  a  tax 
reduction.  A  Republican  Congress  gave  you 
that  tax  reduction,  predicated  on  the  fact 
that  Government  expenditures  could  and 
should  be  reduced.  And  yet  today,  President 
Truman  is  still  insisting  that  taxes  must  be 
raised  this  year  by  $4,000,000,000.  ECA  is 
going  to  cost  us  over  5  billion  this  year — with 
no  questions  asked  and  no  strings  attached 
if  the  present  administration  has  its  way. 

None  of  you  can  pay  your  bills  and  keep 
going  financially  if  you  constantly  overspend 
your  income.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  The  only 
way  to  get  out  of  debt  is  to  begin  to  cut  ex¬ 
penditures  and  live  within  our  income.  If  we 
do  not  make  some  judicious  cuts  in  ECA 
spending,  how  in  heaven’s  name  can  we  be¬ 
gin  to  cut  anywhere? 

Recently  a  delegation  of  the  Verdigris  River 
Flood  Control  Association  Journeyed  to 
Washington  and  appeared  with  me  before  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  to  urge  an  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $1,000,000  to  start  construction 
Of  the  Toronto  Dam  and  Reservoir,  so  im¬ 
peratively  needed  because  of  the  devastating 
floods  we  experience  each  year  right  here  at 
home.  The  committee  gave  us  an  attentive 
hearing  but  turned  down  our  request  and 
others  of  like  nature  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  The  committee  also  cut  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  budget  requests  for  rivers  and  har¬ 
bors  and  flood  control  by  15  percent,  stating 
that  its  desire  was  to  appropriate  the  mini¬ 
mum  amount  required  to  carry  forward  any 
program  which  shduld  be  provided  for,  and 
that  it  expected  the  Department  of  the  Army 
to  use  every  device  at  its  disposal  to  insure 
the  lowest  possible  expenditure  of  the  tax¬ 
payers’  funds.  The  15-percent  cut  was  made 
because  of  greater  available  materials,  in¬ 
creased  production,  and  reductions  in  ma¬ 
terial  costs.  This  was  the  policy  announced 
by  the  Committee  with  respect  to  projects 
within  our  own  country,  and  yet  when  we 
come  to  spending  in  foreign  countries,  the 
administration  insists  we  can't  apply  to  ECA 
this  downward  trend  in  costs. 

If  our  help  to  Europe  is  in  such  a  precarious 
condition  after  spending  over  $5,000,000,000 
during  the  last  year,  that  a  10  percent  cut,  for 
instance,  would  destroy  the  whole  program, 
then  we  have  thrown  that  money  away  and 
ECA  head,  Paul  G.  Hoffman,  Is  right  when  he 
says  we  won’t  get  a  cent  of  it  back.  Bqt  it 
isn’t  only  money  that’s  involved.  It  is  our 
real  substance  such  as  food,  minerals,  oil 
and  other  commodities  which,  if  kept  at 
home,  would  have  lowered  our  own  cost  of 
living.  This  fact  is  admitted  by  the  former 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  present  Euro¬ 
pean  head  of  ECA,  Averell  Harriman. 

There  are  no  people  more  generous  than 
the  American  people,  Including  the  folks  in 
our  great  State  of  Kansas.  But  there  is  not 
only  a  bottom  to  the  barrel  but  also  a  ridic¬ 
ulous  and  dangerous  situation  when  we  send 
materials  and  money  that  are,  in  turn,  ex¬ 
ported  to  countries  with  whom  we  refuse  to 
do  business.  It  Just  doesn’t  make  sense. 

I’d  like  for  once  to  have  some  nation  to 
whom  we  have  given  so  generously  to  say  “I 
still  need  a  little  help  but  I  don’t  need  so 
much  this  time.  You  can  cut  down  a  little 
on  this  loan.”  Friendship  that  is  bought  is 
not  genuine.  And  if  our  aid,  so  generously 
given  by  every  citizen  of  this  country,  means 
so  little  that  the  slightest  curtailment  would 
throw  all  of  Europe  into  the  arms  of  Russia, 
than  I  say  we  had  better  keep  that  money  and 
use  it  to  build  the  strongest  Army,  Navy  and 
Air  Force  in  the  world. 

But  I  do  not  believe  this.  I  contend  that 
we  can  give  adequate  aid  and  still  cut  some 
of  the  cost.  The  time  has  come,  however, 
when  we  have  to  ask  ourselves — how  much 


can  we  afford  to  do  without  bankrupting  our¬ 
selves?  How  much  can  we  really  afford  to 
spend  internationally  and  nationally  without 
a  back-breaking  tax  burden? 

Every  head  of  a  household  goes  over  his  in¬ 
come  and  his  needs  and  then  asks  himself — 
“Can  I  afford  to  buy  this  or  that.”  In  govern¬ 
ment  we  must  ask  ourselves  the  same  ques¬ 
tion.  We’ve  just  got  to  get  off  this  spending 
spree.  A  financially  weakened  or  unsound 
United  States  is  what  our  potential  enemies 
are  praying  for.  I  say  we  can  afford  to  give 
real  aid  and  help.  But  we  cannot  afford  to 
give  to  help  those  who  openly  state  that  they 
are  against  our  way  of  life.  And  we  cannot 
afford  to  give  to  those  nations  whose  recovery 
is  assured  and  place  the  burden  of  taxes  and 
debt  on  our  own  people. 

What  do  you  think  about  this?  Do  ycu 
agree  with  me?  I’d  like  your  thoughts  on 
this  and  the  other  perplexing  problems  that 
confront  us  here  in  Washington. 

I  want  to  say  I  have  enjoyed  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  talking  to  you  and  am  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  visiting  with  you  next  week.  Until 
then,  thanks  for  listening  and  good  luck,  all. 
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Easing-Point  Change  Will  Have  Perma¬ 
nent  Effect,  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Asserts — Commission  Fears  Legal  Sta¬ 
tu*  of  Price  Differential  Actions  During 
Proposed  Moratorium — Statement  of 
Robert  B.  Dawkins,  Associate  General 
Counsel,  Before  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  Thursday, 
March  31,  1949 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS  f 


IN  THE  HOUsif  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  t,  1949 

Mr.  PATMAN.  \  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Rob- 
lert  B.  Dawkins,  associate  general  counsel 
for  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  testi¬ 
fied  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committed  on  charge  of  S. 
1008,  the  moratoriurfi  bill,  on  March  31, 
1949.  Mr.  Dawkins  Expressed  the  op¬ 
position  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  to  the  passage  of  moratorium  legis¬ 
lation.  Mr.  Dawkins’  statement  clearly 
indicated  that  the  proposed  legislation 
did  not  settle  any  of  the  existing  con¬ 
troversial  issues  nor  did  fiot  modify  or 
clarify  existing  antitrust  laVs. 

Mr.  Dawkins  unequivocally  stated 
.•that —  a 

The  Commission  does  not  believe  that  en¬ 
actment  of  the  proposed  legislation  is  neces¬ 
sary  or  desirable.  Insofar  as  it\may  affect 
existing  law,  it  is  obviously  intended  to  be 
'and  acts  ojaly  as  a  suspension,  but  it,is  almost 
certain  to'  create  new  doubts  as  to  the  legal 
status  of  the  practices  which  the  Congress 
finds  necessary  to  safeguard  with  a  morato¬ 
rium.  The  issues  which  have  been  ml\st  fre¬ 
quently  cited  as  causes  of  uncertainly  are 
invol.ved  in  the  Rigid  Steel  Conduit  Tease. 
This  case  will  be  argued  today  before-  the 
Supreme  Court  and  it  appears  likely  that  it 
will  be  decided  In  the  near  future,  perhaps 
a  few  weeks.  The  decision  should  establish 
with  certainty  what  the  law  now  is  upon  the 
points  involved.  After  this  decision,  no 
doubt  Congress  will  be  in  a  position  to  de- 
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termlne  whether  any  permanent  change  in 
existing  law  should  be  made  as  a  result 
thereof. 

Pointing  out  that  the  proposed  mora¬ 
torium  is  likely  to  increase  any  confu¬ 
sion  which  now  exists,  Mr.  Dawkins 
further  stated: 

One  of  the  most  Important  points  of  un¬ 
certainty  in  the  bill  is  in  the  provision  for 
a  moratorium  applicable  to  the  use  of  a  de¬ 
livered  price  system  by  an  individual  seller. 
Contrary  to  the  Implications  of  this  provi¬ 
sion,  there  has  been  no  holding  or  decision 
by  the  Commission  that  delivered  prices  are 
‘unlawful  per  se,  and  as  the  Commission  has 
publicly  stated,  there  is  no  basis  in  the  law 
for  such  a  decision. 

Speaking  of  the  decision  against  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Indiana  a  week  or  so 
ago  in  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Sev¬ 
enth  Judicial  Circuit,  upholding  a  cease- 
and-desist  order  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  which  prohibited  the 
Standard  company  from  engaging  in 
certain  unfair  methods  of  competition 
and  monopolistic  practices,  Mr.  Dawkins 
said: 

If  the  decision  is  not  reviewed  by  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  or  if  reviewed  and  affirmed,  the 
effect  of  the  moratorium  would  be  to  change 
the  law  for  2  years  rather  than  merely  to 
clarify  it. 

Thus,  it  may  be  unqualifiedly  asserted 
that  no  useful  or  good  purpose  is  served 
by  the  passage  of  moratorium  legislation 
which  affects  the  antitrust  laws,  but 
rather  the  progress  of  a  half-century  is 
destroyed  by  hurried  congressional  ac¬ 
tion.  The  rigid-steel  conduit  case  was 
argued  before  the  Supreme  Court  the 
week  of  March  28;  therefore,  the  issues 
which  Mr.  Dawkins  cites  as  the  most  fre¬ 
quent  causes  of  uncertainty  have  come 
to  rest,  and  will  undoubtedly  soon  be  re¬ 
solved.  Mr.  Dawkins’ '  statement  in  its 
entirety  follows: 

Report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  on 
S.  1008,  Presented  by  Robert  B.  Dawkins, 
Associate  General  Counsel,  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  Before  a  Subcommit¬ 
tee  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  my  name  is 
Robert  B.  Dawkins.  My  employment  is  as¬ 
sociate  general  counsel  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  I  am  appearing  here  pursuant 
to  the  request  made  by  the  Commission  to 
your  committee.  May  I  say  first  that  the 
Commission  appreciates  the  opportunity  .af¬ 
forded  to  have  its  views  concerning  S.  1008 
presented  before  your  committee.  It  should 
also  be  said  that  the  views  are  thoS{f*’of  the 
Commission,  with  one  member,  Commission¬ 
er  Mason,  dissenting.  A 

The  proposed  legislation  under  considera¬ 
tion  by  your  committee  contains  a  general 
declaration  of  policy  which  would  have  per¬ 
manent  effect.  This  becomes  of  importance, 
as  will  later  appear,  in  connection  with  cer¬ 
tain  language  used  in  stating  what  it  has 
not  been  the  intent  of  Congress  to  do.  The 
general  declaration  ,1s  followed  by  specific 
provision  for  a  2-year  moratorium  respect¬ 
ing  the  application  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  mid  the  Clayton  Act  to  the 
use  of  a  delivered-price  system  by  an  indi¬ 
vidual  seller  jphd  to  the  absorption  of  freight 
in  good  faith  by  an  individual  seller  to  meet 
competition. 

The  Commission  feels  that  the  adoption  of 
the  mqfatorium  proposed  is  likely  to  increase 
any  confusion  which  now  exists  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
arjd  Clayton  Acts.  An  important  reason  for 
tliis  is  that  a  Congressional  declaration  des¬ 
ignating  certain  practices  which  are  to  be 


exempt  from  the  law  for  a  specified  period 
necessarily  implies  that  these  practices  might 
otherwise  be  unlawful.  Should  the  mora¬ 
torium  expire  without  amendment  of  the 
statutes  covered  by  it,  this  Implication  might 
easily  become  the  basis  for  further  uncer¬ 
tainties  arising  from  the  questions  of  what 
becomes  unlawful  as  a  result  of  the  lapse  of 
the  moratorium.  Yet  the  practices  to  which 
the  moratorium  is  directed  are,  for  the  most 
part,  innocent  practices  that  have  not  been 
challenged  by  the  Commission  and  about  the 
legality  of  which  no  reasonable  basis  for 
doubt  exists.  Insofar  as  the  moratorium  is 
applicable  to  certain  other  practices  the  scope 
of  its  application  is  not  entirely  clear  or  cer¬ 
tain. 

BASING -POINT  MORATORIUM  OPEN  INVITATION  FOR 
CONSPIRACY 

One  of  the  most  important  points  of  un¬ 
certainty  in  the  bill  is  in  the  provision  for  a 
moratorium  applicable  to  the  use  of  a  de¬ 
livered-price  system  by  an  individual  seller. 
Contrary  to  the  implications  of  this  provi¬ 
sion,  there  has  been  no  holding  or  decision 
by  the  Commission  that  delivered  prices  are 
unlawful  per  se,  and  as  the  Commission  has 
publicly  stated,  there  is  no  basis  in  the  law 
for  such  a  decision.  Numbers  of  decisions 
of  the  Commission  in  Clayton  Act  matters 
are  in  fact  based  upon  discriminations  be¬ 
tween  delivered  prices.  Under  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act,  controversy  has  cen¬ 
tered  upon  the  question  of  how  far  each  of 
a  group  of  sellers  can  engage  in  practices 
parallel  to  those  of  other  members  of  the 
group  with  the  knowledge  that  all  members 
of  the  group  are  acting  in  the  same  way  and 
in  contemplation  of  the  fact  that  price  com¬ 
petition  will  thereby  be  suppressed  or  elimi¬ 
nated.  This  problem  arose  from  the  second 
count  of  the  complaint  in  the  Rigid  Steel 
Conduit  case.  On  February  11,  1949,  Com¬ 
missioner  Davis,  witli  the  concurrence  of 
Commissioners  Ayres  and  Ferguson,  stated  to 
the  Subcommittee  on  Trade  Policies  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  that  in.  the  Commission’s  view  the 
Conduit  case  is  simply  a  proceeding  against 
a  conspiracy  situation.  In  public  discus¬ 
sions  some  persons  have  argued  that  the 
Commission’s  position  in  that  Case  applies 
to  other  than  conspiracy  situations.  The 
Commission  has  publicly  stated  that-  the  po¬ 
sition  taken  in  the  Conduit  case  is  applicable 
only  in  conspiracy  situations.  So  far  as  the 
Commission  is  aware,  no  one  has  offered  any 
basis  for  a  belief  that  the  mere  use  of  a  de¬ 
livered  price  system  by  an  individual  seller 
without  any  concert  of  action  with  others  is 
at  stake  in  that  case.  In  any  event,  how¬ 
ever,  the  proposal  to  authorize  individual  use 
of  a  delivered-price  system  does  not  touch 
the  major  question  in  that  case. 

The  proposed  legislation  does  not  defi¬ 
nitely  settle  any  of  the  controversial  issues 
which  exist  about  the  application  of  the 
Clayton  Act  to  delivered-price  systems.  An 
unlawful  price  discrimination  may  exist  in 
the  difference  between  delivered  prices  at 
different  delivery  points  such  as  may  appear, 
for  example,  when  a  buyer  in  one  locality  is 
charged  phantom  freight  not  exacted  from 
his  competitors  elsewhere,  and  this  may  be 
sufficient  to  seriously  endanger  his  ability 
effectively  to  compete.  The  same  may  be 
true  of  differences  in  zone  or  sectional  deliv¬ 
ered  prices.  So  far  as  the  Commission  is 
aware,  no  one  has  challenged  the  propriety 
of  a  proceeding  against  such  forms  of  price 
discrimination,  yet  the  legal  status  of  such 
price  differentials  during  the  proposed  mora¬ 
torium  would  be  uncertain.  If  the  author¬ 
ization  to  use  a  delivered-price  system  should 
be  interpreted  as  a  sanction  for  any  price  dis¬ 
criminations  that  might  exist  between  de¬ 
livered  prices,  the  Commission  would  be 
prevented  from  challenging  this  or  any  other 
form  of  discriminations  in  price  so  long  as 
the  seller  took  the  precaution  of  selling  on  a 
delivered  basis.  If  the  bill  were  not  so 


interpreted,  the  Commission  would  remaijt 
free  to  proceed  against  any  unlawful  dis¬ 
criminations  as  readily  as  before,  and  this 
part  of  the  proposed  moratorium  woulcfhave 
no  effect  upon  the  application  of  the  Clay¬ 
ton  Act.  Whether  or  not  the  language  of 
the  bill  is  intended  to  grant  immunity  not 
only  to  the  use  of  delivered  pricejrbut  also  to 
discriminations  that  may  appear  among  de¬ 
livered  prices  is  not  clear,  yin  this  way  it 
would  introduce  new  and  important  uncer¬ 
tainties  into  the  enforcement  of  the  Clayton 
Act.  f 

MORATORIUM  DOES  NOT , CLARIFY  BUT  CHANGES 
ANTITRUST  LAWS 

The  other  practicewhich  is  given  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  moratorium  is  absorption  of  freight 
by  an  individual  seller  to  meet  competition. 
The  declaration  of  policy  in  the  first  section 
of  the  bill  supports  this  type  of  activity  when 
carried  on  ill  good  faith  and,  although  sec¬ 
tion  2  the  bill  does  not  include  the  phrase 
“in  good/faith,”  it  will  be  assumed  for  the 
purpose  '  of  the  present  comment  that  the 
moratorium  is  only  intended  to  be  applica¬ 
ble  where  the  practice  is  characterized  by 
good  faith.  On  this  assumption  the  mora¬ 
torium  would  not  in  any  way  modify  or  clar¬ 
ify  the  application  of  the  Federal  Trade 
'  Commission  Act,  for  where  there  is  a  price 
conspiracy  and  where  the  members  of  a  group 
knowingly  engage  in  a  practice  designed  to 
eliminate  price  competition,  good  faith  is 
necessarily  absent.  In  price  discrimination 
cases  under  the  Clayton  Act  the  Commission 
believes  that  the  present  law  makes  good 
faith  in  meeting  competition  less  than  an 
absolute  defense  in  those  relatively  rare  cases 
in  which  the  statutory  injury  to  competition 
appears  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  seller’s 
discrimination  consisted  merely  in  meeting 
competition.  In  its  recent  decision  in  the 
Standard  Oil  case  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Seventh  Circuit  sus¬ 
tained  this  view  of  the  law.  It  is  not  now 
known  what  action  will  be  taken,  but  pre¬ 
sumably  a  review  of  this  decision  by  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  will  be  sought.  If  the  decision 
is  not  reviewed  by  the  Supreme  Court,  or  if 
reviewed  and  affirmed,  the  effect  of  the  mora¬ 
torium  would  be  to  change  the  law  for  2 
years  rather  than  merely  to  clarify  it.  The 
Commission  was  publicly  indicated  that  it 
would  see  no  objection  to  a  permanent 
change  in  existing  law  that  would  make  the 
meeting  of  an  equally  low  price  of  a  com¬ 
petitor  in  good  faith  a  full  defense  in  price 
discrimination  cases.  However,  injury  to 
competition  seldom  arises  from  a  mere  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  equally  low  price  of  a  competitor 
V  in  good  faith,  and  therefore  the  Commission 
believes  the  issue  to  be  relatively  narrow  and 
Hqt  of  sufficient  importance  to  require  emer¬ 
gency  action.  There  is  also  the  further  con¬ 
sideration  that  should  the  case  be  reviewed 
and  Ffeyersed  by  the  Supreme  Court,  there 
would  then  be  no  occasion  for  such  legisla¬ 
tion.  \ 

BASIN  G-POII^T  MORATORIUM  UNNECESSARY  AND 
UNDESIRABLE 

The  Commission  does  not  believe  that 
enactment  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
necessary  or  desirable.  Insofar  as  it  may 
affect  existing  law,  it;  is  obviously  intended  to 
be  and  acts  only  asxa  suspension,  but  it  is 
almost  certain  to  create  new  doubts  as  to  the 
legal  status  of  the  practices  which  the  Con¬ 
gress  finds  necessary  to\safeguard  with  a 
moratorium.  The  issues  ’which  have  been 
most  frequently  cited  as  causes  of  uncertainty 
are  involved  in  the  Rigid  Steel  Conduit  case. 
This  case  will  be  argued  today  before  the 
Supreme  Court  and  it  appears  likely  that  it 
will  be  decided  in  the  near  future,  perhaps 
a  few  weeks.  The  decision  should  ’Establish 
with  certainty  whrft  the  law  now  is,  upon 
the  points  involved.  After  this-  decision  no 
doubt  Congress  will  be  in  a  position  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  any  permanent  change'  in 
existing  law  should  be  made  as  p  result 
thereof. 
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said  they  should  all  go  to  the  Public  Health 
Service;  and  the  task  force  on  Federal  med¬ 
ical' services  wanted  them  placed  in  the  pub- 
lic-h&slth  division  of  a  proposed  national 
bureau'-  of  health.  Such  unanimity  of 
difference,  is  not  conducive  to  confidence  in 
the  Commission's  conclusions  in  this  matter. 

This  impression  is  underlined  by  the  fact 
that  these  conclusions  are  themselves  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  Commission’s  own  professed 
principle  of  grouping  agencies  according  to 
major  purpose.  Elaboration  is  not  required 
to  show  that  protection  of  the  purse  and 
health  of  consumers  is  not  the  major  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
that  the  projected  mecHpal  agencies  would 
have  little  to  do  with  the  important  non¬ 
health  function  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad¬ 
ministration — the  safeguarding  of  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  pocketbook. 

It  seems  clear  that  better  reasons  must 
be  advanced  if  the  change  recommended  by 
the  Commission  is  to  be  justified,  on  the 
record.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Commission 
has  succeeded  only  in  a  penetration  of  the 
bare  periphery  of  the  food  and  drug  regu¬ 
latory  problem.  It  has  obscured  the  real 
issues  by  the  adoption  of  an  oversimplified 
pattern  of  functional  alinement  apparently 
based  on  product  origin  rather  than  on  the 
purpose  and  character  of  the  regulatory 
function  itself. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Edward  Brown  Williams, 
Formerly  Assistant  General  Counsel, 
Federal  Security  Agency. 
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and  burning  sands,  wind,  rain,  and  snow, 
climbing  and  descending  hilltops  and 
mountains,  penetrating  forests  and 
brush — yes,  it  is  this  branch  which  holds 
the  ground  already  won  or  stands  im¬ 
movable  as  a  rock  in  defense  of  the  ter¬ 
rain  either  to  be  held  or  saved. 

If  we  peer  into  the  history  of  our  small 
beginnings,  we  marvel  at  the  greatness 
which  our  fighting  men  have  attained. 

The  Minute  Men  of  ’76,  after  7  years 
of  discouragement  and  uphill  fighting, 
established  a  Nation  of  freemen  and 
freewomen.  We  never  fail  to  remind 
ourselves  of  the  sufferings  at  Valley 
Forge,  the  difficult  and  courageous 
Trenton  crossing,  the  slow  but  skillful 
retreats  of  Washington  employing  fabian 
tactics  of  delay.  But  the  indomitable 
spirit  of  these  irrepressible  and  stout¬ 
hearted  fighters  for  liberty  and  freedom 
was  not  to  be  denied  in  spite  of  the  hard¬ 
ships  these  early  Americans  encountered 
and  so  successfully  met.  It  was  these 
men  of  1776  who  gave  full  force  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  sup- 


doughboy  of  T7  and  T8  met  the  Boche 
at  the  height  of  his  fury  and  full  force, 
traded  blow  for  blow  with  him  at  Belleau 
Wood,  at  Chateau  Thierry  and  in  the  Ar- 
gonne.  How  well  this  American/soldier 
distinguished  himself  is  relate®  in  the 
continuing  saga  of  American  superiority 
under  arms  is  demonstrated^  when  free 
Americans  living  under  g/truly  repre¬ 
sentative  Government  opfaose  and  con¬ 
quer  representatives  /of  totalitarian 
forces  of  self-styled  supermen  bent  on 
aggression  and  wanton  destruction  of 
life  and  property.. 

In  passing  it  mdy  be  noted  that  today 
only  four  Members  of  the  House  serving 
on  April  6,  19  yt,  are  still  Members  of  the 
House,  namely,  Mr.  Doughton,  of  North 
Carolina;  o*6r  Speaker,  Mr.  Rayburn,  of 
Texas;  th£  gentleman  from  Georgia,  Mr. 
ViNSON,-and  myself. 

Anc|  now  we  come  to  what  we  hope  is 
the  hist  chapter  in  world  history  of  de¬ 
structive  acts  upon  the  ideals  and  peace 
o^mankind.  In  1941  we  find  history  re¬ 
lating  itself  and  again  the  same  forces 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  April  8,  1949 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
6,  1949,  Americans  throughout  our  Na¬ 
tion  observed  Army  Day  to  commemo¬ 
rate  the  huge  contributions  of  our  fight¬ 
ing  men  of  this  branch  of  our  armed 
forces  who  fought  in  defense  of  our 
country.  But  greater  yet  is  the  admira¬ 
tion  and  veneration  we  owe  to  our  soldier 
dead  of  all  wars,  who  made  the  supreme 
sacrifice  for  God  and  for  country. 

Every  American  today  looks  with  grea 
satisfaction  upon  the  successful  opejro- 
tions  of  our  armies  completed  im^xhe 
past  and  present,  on  behalf  of  the  .Safety 
of  our  established  institution^  Our 
citizen  armies  coming  from  jill  races, 
creeds,  and  colors  have  alway«  filled  the 
breach  which  the  emergencies  of  unpre¬ 
paredness  and  necessity  t0r  speedy  and 
efficient  action  have  nj&de  necessary. 
They  came  from  the  factories,  the  offices, 
and  the  farms,  from.the  cities  and  the 
rural  districts.  Amenable  to  instruction 
and  discipline,  they  fitted  into  a  mold 
into  which  onljf  an  American  can  be 
patterned.  For  in  this  mold  is  honesty 
and  sincerity,  of  purpose,  courage  and 
understanding,  surftness  and  determina¬ 
tion  in  acfcfon,  and  last  but  not  least,  a 
love  of  peace  and  distaste  for  aggression. 
Once  yds  mold  is  broken,  the  greatest 
attrityrites  of  character  which  must  rest 
in  tjarte  make-up  of  a  fighting  man,  quickly 
dipdppear.  For  in  time  of  crisis,  it  is 
the  infantryman  and  his  coworkers 
struggling  and  sloshing  through  mud 


States.  / 

Reviewing  further  the  meritorious 
efforts  of  the  infantryman  and  the  other 
members  of  his  team,  we  recall  thq/War 
of  1812  wherein,  although  they  ^tfffered 
defeat  after  defeat,  nevertheless  when 
the  chips  were  down,  they  fofught  and 
routed  a  superior  host,  the  £ick  of  the 
English  troops  at  New  QSleans  under 
that  distinguished  leades/Gen.  Andrew 
Jackson. 

'  History  again  tells  yT  of  the  American 
soldier  in  action  at  Pgrfo  Alto  when,  in  the 
Mexican  War  of  18.4§,  the  great  military 
general,  Winfield/Scott,  matched  forces 
with  Santq,  Ann®,  the  Mexican,  and  in¬ 
flicted  terrificahd  lasting  losses  upon  the 
attackers  andTrom  this  victory  came  the 
acquisition/of  .the  vast  territory  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Nevada,  Utah,  Arizona,  New 
Mexico^md  part  of  Colorado. 

Today  we  look  back  with  regret  upon 
the  iirternecine  strife  which  pitted  Amer¬ 
ican* against  American,  the  men  in  blue 
ojFthe  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic 
?ainst  the  gray  of  the  Confederate 
^forces.  Here  we  find  two  superior  speci¬ 
mens  of  American  manhood  battling 
each  other  to  a  standstill,  until  exhaus¬ 
tion  and  weakness  brought  on  by  re¬ 
duced  manpower  and  material  strength 
forced  upon  the  South,  the  surrender  at 
Appomatox.  And  with  this  victory  was 
assured  the  preservation  of  the  Union. 

On  this  day  of  gratitude  and  thanks 
to  the  men  and  women  of  the  Army,  we 
recall  the  brave  efforts  of  the  men  of  ’98 
who,  fighting  tropical  heat  and  disease, 
over  difficult  terrain  vanquished  Arsenio 
Linares  at  San  Juan.  And  with  the  van¬ 
quishing  of  the  Spaniard,  we  assumed 
for  the  first  time  our  rightful  place 
among,  the  nations  of  the  world — a  world 
power  with  which  to  be  reckoned. 

If  the  book  of  history  were  to  be  closed 
with  the  record  established  by  the  Army 
up  to  1898  we  would  look  upon  one  of 
lustrious  military  accomplishment  in 
Army  exploit.  But  the  record  is  not  com¬ 
plete,  for  there  followed  two  magnificent 
demonstrations  of  American  military 
prowess  never  equalled  in  military  an¬ 
nals.  On  April  6,  1917,  32  years  ago 
today,  World  War  I  was  upon  us.  The 


same  causes  and  effects,  the  same  ideas 
and  same  forces  arrayed  one  against  the 
other,  and  with  the  same  results,  the 
defeat  and  subjugation  of  the  tyrant,  and 
again  the  huge  destruction  of  life  and 
treasure.  Once  again  in  that  conflict  the 
American  boy  whose  branch  of  service 
we  honor  today,  barred  the  path  of  his 
cruel  adversaries  in  the  far  reaches  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  and  slowly  but 
surely  reduced  them  and  their  braggart 
leaders  to  craven  and  abject  hulks  of 
men  they  always  had  been,  even  during 
their  periods  of  temporary  advantage. 

And  thus  it  is  on  this  Army  Day  of 
1949  I  raise  my  voice  with  reverence  in 
praise  and  admiration  of  our  honored 
American  dead  of  all  wars  who  have 
never  failed  and  shall  never  fail  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  honor  of  our  flag — who  shall  in 
the  present  and  in  the  future,  guarantee 
our  democratic  ideals  and  democratic 
form  of  government. 

May  our  gratitude  and  our  fervent 
prayers  bring  to  them  solace  and  consola¬ 
tion.  To  them  is  transmitted  the  lov¬ 
ing  memory  of  a  grateful  American 
people  for  a  life  ennobled  and  dedicated 
to  justice,  freedom,  and  democracy. 

We  the  living,  ever  mindful  of  their 
supreme  sacrifice,  salute  American 
royalty,  our  heroic  war  immortals,  at  the 
bivouac  of  the  dead  on  this  Army  Day, 
April  6,  1949. 


Second  Deficiency  Appropriation  Bill, 
1949 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  7,  1949 

The  House  had  under  consideration  House 
Resolution  182  providing  for  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  and  waiving  certain  points  of  order 
on  H.  R.  4046,  a  bill  making  appropriation* 
to  supply  deficiencies  in  certain  appropria¬ 
tions  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1949, 
and  for  other  purposes. 
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\  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
referet  exceedingly  that  any  attempt  has 
been  made  to  make  this  a  partisan  issue 
or  qu^tion.  I  can  assure  you  that  it  is 
not.  This  rule  was  reported  as  it  is  by 
the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  which  is  controlled  by  the  major¬ 
ity  party,  by  a  two-to-one  majority. 

This  rule  is  here  because  the  great 
Committee  on  Appropriations  came  be¬ 
fore  the  Rules  Committee  and  asked  for 
a  special  rule.  I  am  sure  you  all  under¬ 
stand  that  an  appropriation  bill  can  be 
called  up  at  any  time  and  considered 
under  an  open  rule,  subject  to  amend¬ 
ment,  and  to  points  of  order,  without  ob¬ 
taining  a  rule  of  any  kind  from  the  Rules 
Committee.  It  is  only  when  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Appropriations  wishes  a  spe¬ 
cial  rule,  either  a  closed  or  a  gag  rule, 
to  prevent  amendments,  or  one  to  waive 
points  of  order  on  items  within  an  ap¬ 
propriation  bill,  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  comes  before  the  Rules 
Committee.  ' 

In  my  opinion  it  is  often  necessary — 
though  it  may  be  something  to  be  re¬ 
gretted — for  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee  to  come  before  the  Rules  Commit¬ 
tee  and  ask  for  a  rule  waiving  points  of 
order  on  some  measure,  simply  because 
it  saves  legislative  time,  especially  where 
there  is  no  controversy  or  conflict  over 
that  which  they  want  to  do.  But  in  this 
instance  the  application  for  this  rule 
contained  in  it  a  request  to  waive  a  point 
of  order  on  a  section  of  standing  or  exist¬ 
ing  law  that  had  been  written  into  the 
statutes  of  the  United  States  by  the 
direct,  affirmative  action  of  the  Congress. 
On  all  of  the  other  items  on  which  the 
waiver  of  points  of  order  were  requested 
on  this  bill,  the  procisions  ^ere  limita¬ 
tions.  But  on  this  particular  provision, 
lines  17  to  21  on  page  19,  the  waiving  of 
a  point  of  order  would  permit  the  re¬ 
pealing  of  a  limitation  that  had  been 
previously  enacted  by  the  Congress.  So 
that  you  will  know  what  it  is,  the  limita¬ 
tion  was  to  limit  the  amount  of  money 
that  could  be  spent  by  one  department 
of  the  Government  on  personnel  em¬ 
ployees.  This  limitation  had  been  writ¬ 
ten  into  the  law,  in  the  wisdom  of  the  full. 
Congress,  because  of  certain  bad  prac^ 
tices  which  had  been  found  in  this  o/ie 
particular  department,  to  wit,  that  they 
had  just  been  having  too  many  person¬ 
nel  employees.  I  do  not  think  the  Con¬ 
gress  acted  unwisely  at  all  whan  it  put 
that  limitation  into  the  law;  because 
during  my  service  as  a  mepftier  of  the 
Commission  on  the  Reorganization  of 
the  Executive  Branch  Qf  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  we  had  a  task  fjfrce  made  up  of 
very  distinguished  Anrericans,  a  bipar¬ 
tisan  or  a  nonpartisan  task  force,  which 
made  a  study  of  tjafe  personnel  problem 
which  learned  thfit  we  had  some  43,000 
employees  in  th€  Government  who  de¬ 
voted  all  of  thjflr  time  to  personnel  prob¬ 
lems,  in  addition  to  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  and  all  of  its  employees. 
In  other  &ords,  we  have  one  personnel 
employee  to  every  50  other  employees  in 
the  Federal  Government,  which  is  just 
a  lit pfe  more  than  we  need. 

^presume  that  the  great  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  when  they  brought  in 
this  original  law,  found  that  there  were 


just  too  many  personnel  employees  in 
this  particular  department  in  compari¬ 
son  with  the  number  found  necessary  in 
the  other  departments  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Therefore  it  wrote  the  limitation 
into  the  law. 

Now,  since  that  limitation  was  written 
into  the  law  by  the  Congress,  this  pres¬ 
ent  committee,  under  the  leadership  of 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
souri  [Mr.  Cannon]  has  already  passed 
one  deficiency  appropriation  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Brown]  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  two  additional 
minutes.  . 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  There  was  no 
attempt,  no  provision  made  in  any  way 
to  repeal  this  section  of  law  by  any  pro¬ 
vision  in  the  first  deficiency  appropria¬ 
tion  bill  or  any  other  appropriation  bill 
which  came  from  the  Appropriations 
Committee  after  the  original  limitation 
had  been  written  into  the  law  of  the  land. 
But  now  this  provision  is  brought  in  in 
this  bill,  and  we  are  asked  to  give  a  rule 
to  waive  points  of  order  on  it. 

The  Rules  Committee  went  into  the 
matter  rather  thoroughly.  The  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Rules  is*  jmur  representative  to  see 
that  we  do  not  grant  rules  that  will  waive 
points  of  order  and' thereby  take  away 
from  the  Members  their  right  to  object 
to  some  legislative  matter  unless  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  an$'  wise  to  do  so 
and  will  help  in  ifie  conduct  of  the  busi- 

aid  orderly  pro- 


.  Speaker,  will  the 


Ohio. 


Speaker,  I 


ness  of  the  Housi 
cedure. 

Mr.  CANNON, 
gentleman  yield 

Mr.  BROWN 

am  sorry,  but  ./cannot  yie’ 

So  we  inquired  into  thfv  particular 
matter  upon  which  we  were  requested  to 
waive  thg  point  of  order,  just  as  we  in¬ 
quired  into  every  other  section.  \In  the 
opiniqh  of  every  member  of  the  "  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Rules  each  request  the  gi;eat 
CQjnmittee  on  Appropriations  made  that 
points  of  order  be  waived  on  different 
items  in  this  bill  was  justified  with  the 
exception  of  this  one.  The  testimony 
before  the  Committee  on  Rules  was  that 
no  evidence  whatsoever  had  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  subcommittee  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Appropriations,  or  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Appropriations  as  a  whole,  jus¬ 
tifying  this  action.  No  information  as  to 
why  it  was  done  was  given  except  that  it 
had  been  requested.  There  was  no  tes¬ 
timony  taken  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  on  it  at  all.  The  Rules  Com¬ 
mittee,  therefore,  in  the  exercise  of  its 
judgment  and  discretion,  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  would  be  wrong  to 
grant  a  rule  to  waive  points  of  order  on 
this  particular  item  inasmuch  as  it  had 
not  been  justified  before  the  Committee 
on  Rules.  We  were  simply  acting  as 
your  servant. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  McSWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
yield  the  gentleman  one  additional  min¬ 
ute  if  he  will  yield  for  a  question  from 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  and  one  by 
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myself.  Will  the  gentleman  answer  his 
question? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Yes,  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  answer. 

Mr.  McSWEENEY.  I  wish  to  correct 
the  gentleman,  from  Ohio.  The  vote  in 
the  Committee  on  Rules  on  this  proposi¬ 
tion  was  not  unanimous;  there  were  two 
dissenting  votes,  if  I  may  correct  the 
gentleman.  / 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  If  that  be  so, 
then  I  stand  corrected.  I  knew  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  brought  up 
the  question  here  on  the  floor,  but  if 
there  was  anyone  else  who  voted  against 
it  I  did  not  recall  it.  Although  perhaps 
one  Member  did  vote  against  granting  the 
rule  because  he  was  opposed  to  waiving 
any  points  of  order. 

Mr.  McSWEENEY.  Will  the  gentle¬ 
man  accept  the  time  and  answer  the 
question  of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri? 

Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Certainly. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  said  that  the  rule  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  anyone  to  object.  Let  me  ask 
him:  Does  it  make  it  possible  for  any 
one  in  this  House  to  vote  on  this  ques¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Oh,  the  gentle¬ 
man  understands  that  the  general  rules 
of  the  House  give  to  every  individual 
Member  of  this  House  the  right  to  object 
to  any  item  in  an  appropriation  bill  which 
has  not  been  authorized  by  law,  and  when 
we  pass  a  special  rule  waiving  points  of 
order  we  are  taking  away  from  individ¬ 
ual  Members  of  the  House  that  right.  • 
In  this  case  it  should  not  be  taken  away. 

Mr.  CANNON.  It  is  also  taking  away 
the  right  to  vote. 


Guaranty  Clause  of  ECA  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

.  HON.  ABRAHAM  RIBICOFF 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  April  8,  1949 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  within 
the  next  few  days  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  will  consider  amendments  to 
the  ECA  Act.  The  guaranty  provisions, 
as  adopted  by  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  present  some  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  these  changes.  I  append  a 
communication  of  Norman  M.  Littell  as 
it  appears  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
April  8,  1949,  because  it  presents  a  clear 
discussion  of  the  problem: 

April  1,  1949. 

Riskless  Enterprise?  Reckless  Journalism 

(Regarding  the  Guaranty  Clause  of  the 

ECA  Act) 

Your  editorial  ©f  Friday,  March  25,  attack¬ 
ing  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee’s 
amendments  to  the  guaranty  clause  of  the 
ECA  Act  commences  with  a  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  of  fact  in  its  very  title,  "Riskless  Enter¬ 
prise.”  As  a  description  of  the  proposed 
amendments,  this  irresponsible  caption  has 
no  basis  in  fact,  and  grossly  misleads  your 
readers. 

In  the  text,  instead  of  looking  at  the 
merits,  your  writer  proceeds  to  look  for 
creeping  things  under  rocks  and  character- 
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izes  a  serious  attempt  to  solve  a  problem 
which  he  does  not  understand,  first  as  a 
“trap”  Into  which  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee  “fell  *  *  *  under  the  Insistent 

pushing  of  the  American  Bar  Association  and 
of  certain  businessmen  and  bankers,”  then  as 
“the  kind  of  sham  now  sanctioned  by  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,”  and  finally  as 
“an  unconscionable  raid  on  the  Federal 
Treasury.”  Members  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  most  of  whom  have  vastly  more 
training  and  practical  experience  in  Ameri¬ 
can  life  than  your  penman,  are  dismissed  as 
a  group  of  men  who  “do  not  seem  to  under¬ 
stand  what  free  enterprise  means,”  and  the 
changes  they  deemed  necessary  are  said  -to 
"conflict  with  the  system  under  which  the 
United  States  has  grown  rich  and  strong.” 

To  anyone  acquainted  with  the  exceedingly 
able  and  conscientious  group  of  Democrats 
and  Republicans  on  the  House  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  Committee,  this  Is  an  evil  reward  for 
their  conscientious  study  of  all  amendments 
in  long  hours,  days,  and  weeks  of  painstaking 
work. 

To  reach  a  safe  vantage  point  for  condem¬ 
nation,  your  heady  writer  also  had  to  sweep 
aside  such  trivial  and  inconsequential  minds 
as  three  distinguished  Members  of  the  United 
States  Senate  known  for  their  progressive 
attitudes,  a  distinguished  authority  on  in¬ 
ternational  law  who  is  the  editor  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  of  International  Law  and  Washington 
representative  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment 
for  International  Peace,  all  of  whom  signed 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  1  of  the  American  Bar  As¬ 
sociation,  and  others  who  recommended 
changes  which  your  editorial  ■  condemns. 
Your  editorial  assumes  that  none  of  these 
distinguished  citizens  has  any  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  our  country  or  any  knowledge  of 
the  complex  legal  background  of  the  prob¬ 
lem — that  is,  no  knowledge  comparable  to  the 
ivory-tower  reflections  of  your  editorial 
writer. 

What  are  the  dread  amendments  proposed? 

The  original  guaranty  clause  provided  for 
a  guaranty  of  convertibility  (i.  e.,  from  for¬ 
eign  currencies  back  into  dollars)  for  the 
principal  amount  of  private  investments 
made  in  Marshall-plan  countries  with  the 
approval  of  the  Administrator.  The  pro¬ 
posed  changes  would:  (1)  Extend  the  guar¬ 
anty  in  amount  to  include  interest  or  profits 
to  the  extent  found  reasonable  by  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator;  (2)  extend  the  guaranty  In  scope 
to  include  certain  political  risks  lying  on  the 
level  of  American  foreign  policy  rather  than 
on  the  private  risk  level,  e.  g.,  leases  caused 
by  seizure,  confiscation,  revolution,  war,  or 
other  governmental  regulations  or  decrees 
which  in  the  Administrator’s  opinion  pre¬ 
vent  the  further  use  of  the  investment  for 
the  intended  purpose;  and  (3)  reinstate 
$272,000,000  of  the  original  $300,000,000  guar¬ 
anty  appropriation  so  it  must  be  used  for 
guaranties  instead  of  being  consumed  in  di¬ 
rect  loans  to  foreign  governments  as  the 
original  funds  were,  contrary  to  the  intent 
and  instructions  of  Congress. 

Your  alarm  over  these  things  could  stem 
from  a  failure  to  consider  the  underlying 
premises  which  led  to  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Cbmmittee  proposals.  In  1947  this  Na¬ 
tion  committed  itself  to  a  vast  program  of 
reconstruction  and  rehabilitation  in  western 
Europe  to  help  our  friends  stand  with  us  for 
a  free  way  of  life.  We  have  backed  that 
commitment  with  billions  of  dollars. 

Ill  the  system  under  which  the  United 
States  has  grown  rich  and  strong,  standards 


1  Members  of  this  committee  are  Senators 
Wayne  Morse,  of  Oregon;  Estes  Kefauver, 
of  Tennessee;  John  Sparkman,  of  Alabama; 
Mr.  George  A.  Finch,  editor  of  the  Journal 
of  International  Law  and  representative  of 
the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace  in  Washington,  D.  C.;  and  the  writer, 
who  serves  as  chairman  of  this  committee. 


of  living  depend  on  the  production  of  goods. 
Trade,  agriculture,  and  industry  flourish 
when  capital,  raw  materials,  manpower,  and 
production  know-how  are  joined  and  held 
together  by  good  business  management. 
Simply  stated,  that  is  free  enterprise.  The 
alternative,  in  black  and  white  terms  of  con¬ 
temporary  history,  is  the  total  regimenta¬ 
tion  of  capital  and  labor  by  Government 
bureaucracy. 

So  when  Congress  set  up  this  vast  program 
of  reconstruction,  it  could  appropriate 
money  and  set  up  a  bureaucracy  to  dole  it 
out  (the  ECA)  and  the  receive  it  (the 
OEEC);  or  it  could  enlist  private  resources 
and  American  industrial  know-how  and 
management.  In  the  emergency,  Congress 
used  the  former  method  as  a  common  de¬ 
nominator  of  administration,  authorizing 
$5,000,000,000  in  direct  grants  and  $1,000,- 
000,000  in  loans,  but  it  also  laid  foundations 
for  the  latter  course  in  authorizing  guaran¬ 
ties  up  to  $300,000,000  for  the  encourage¬ 
ment  *  *  '  *  of  private  enterprise  to 

contribute  through  its  initiative  and  capital 
in  the  reconstruction  and  development  of 
Europe.2  We  set  up  bureaucracies  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  they  were  aston¬ 
ishingly  efficient  before  the  real  challenge  of 
spending  so  much  money  so  fast. 

Only  the  guaranty  program  was  a  complete 
failure  for  reasons  reviewed  by  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  House.  The  guar¬ 
anties  weren’t  adequate  in  amount  or  in 
scope.  And  90  percent  of  the  $300,000,000 
was  allocated  by  ECA  for  loans  instead  of 
guaranties  (contrary  to  the  intent  of  Con¬ 
gress).  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Bevin,  speaking 
in  Parliament,  we  Americans  proved  our¬ 
selves  to  be  great  free  enterprisers  at  home 
and  great  state  planners  abroad. 

When  the  ECA  officials  came  around  to  tell 
Congress  what  they  wanted  for  next  year, 
their  proposal,  as  adopted  in  good  faith  by 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
looked  as  if  the  $300,000,000  was  to  be  re¬ 
established  for  guaranties,  but  actually  it 
wasn’t.  Any  further  guranties  were  to  come 
out  of  grant  funds.  If  adopted,  this  will  be 
absolutely  fatal.  No  participating  country 
will  ever  approve  a  single  guaranty  if  it  con¬ 
stitutes  a  deduction  from  granted  funds.  If 
there  is  any  trap  in  the  picture,  this  is  it, 
for  without  the  Senate  committee  having 
fully  realized  it,  the  guaranty  clause  is  deftly 
eased  out  of  the  act  and  complete  bureau¬ 
cratic  control  maintained  over  every  penny 
of  ECA  money. 

The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  in  the 
House  not  only  exposed  these  facts  but  re¬ 
wrote  the  guaranty  clause  to  reinstate  and 
implement  the^original  intent  of  Congress 
to  induce  private  enterprise  and  risk  capital 
to  assume  part  of  the  load  of  reconstruc¬ 
tion.  Under  either  system  we  are  spending 
the  same  American  dollars,  by.t  in  one  case 
it  is  tax  money  and  in  the  other  it  is  stock¬ 
holders’  money  spent  under  business  man¬ 
agement. 

We  are  only  talking  about  $300,000,000 
(which  will  very  probably  Invite  into  opera¬ 
tion  partnership  capital  of  about  equal  pro¬ 
portions  abroad)  for  privately  managed 
projects  approved  by  the  Administrator  and 
the  participating  country  as  furthering  the 
purposes  of  the  Marshall  plan.  Your  edi¬ 
torial  does  not  state  this  material  fact,  but 
says,  “It  is  idle  for  advocates  of  this  change 
to  pretend  that  it  would  not  put  an  appre¬ 
ciable  burden  on  the  Government.  Sup¬ 
pose  the  proposed  guaranty  had  been  in 
effect  during  the  twenties,  when  American 
private  investors  lost  hundreds  of  millions 
in  Latin  America,  or  during  the  thirties  in 
central  Europe.  Wouldn’t  our  Government 
have  had  to  foot  the  bill  for  a  large  part  of 
these  losses?” 


2  S.  Rept.  No.  935,  80th  Cong.,  2d  sess., 

1948  (p.  53). 


The  superficiality  of  that  statement  is 
breathtaking.  We  were  not  engaged  in  a 
world  struggle  to  preserve  a  free  way  of  life 
in  the  twenties.  We  are  now.  A  Marshall 
plan  or  an  Atlantic  Pact  were  undreamed 
of  then,  and  we  have  spent  or  committed 
on  them  vastly  more  than  we  dropped  in. 
South  America  in  stockholders’  money  with¬ 
out  ever  expecting  to  see  it  again — all  a  part 
of  the  calculated  risk. 

The  sum  we  are  now  discussing  is  $300,- 
000,000,  and  the  risks  embraced  in  the  pro¬ 
posed  guaranty  amendments  are  not  ordin¬ 
ary  business  risks,  but  are  extraordinary  po¬ 
litical  risks  which  no  investor  would  en¬ 
counter  in  a  similar  undertaking  in  the 
United  States.  Such  risks  are  properly  the 
concern  of  governments  and  not  private  in¬ 
vestors.  They  are  a  part  and  parcel  of  our 
foreign  policy  already,  for  every  penny  of 
the  billions  spent  on  the  Marshall  plan  may 
become  a  total  loss  for  one  or  more  of  the 
reasons  stated  in  these  amendments,  with 
this  vital  distinction :  The  loss  of  our  invest¬ 
ment  under  the  Marshall  plan  will  be  total 
and  complete  if  the  plan  fails  in  any  partici¬ 
pating  country,  but  under  a  guaranty  the 
Government  would  not  sustain  a  total  loss 
because  it  takes  over  currencies,  credits,  and 
assets  of  the  guaranteed  investor,  from  which 
something  can  surely  be  salvaged  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  through  diplomatic  negotiations  or 
recourse  to  the  International  Court.3 

In  conclusion,4  your  editorial  misses  the 
purpose  of  guaranties.  American  industrial 
production  won  the  war.  Even  Joe  Stalin 
recognized  this  in  proposing  toasts  at 
Tehran  to  American  productive  capacity. 
It  could  help  win  the  cold  war  too,  and  (if 
extended  under  President  Truman’s  Point 
IV)  raise  living  standards  all  over  the  world, 
for  what  Europe  and  the  so-called  backward 
areas  of  the  world  need  is  goods,  goods  and 
more  goods.  And  what  we  need  is  goods 
flowing  in  a  two-way  world.  No  Atlantic 
Pact  can  produce  goods  or  create  employ¬ 
ment  at  reasonable  wages  in  order  to  re¬ 
place  despair  with  the  hope  and  means  of 
a  free  way  of  life,  but  American  techniques 
and  know-how  of  production  abroad  could 
do  so. 

Thus  far  this  unique  American  contribu¬ 
tion  to  contemporary  civilization,  the  genius 
for  industrial  production,  has  remained 
meekly  chained  at  home. 

The  object  is  to  release  our  productive 
capacity  not  for  the  purpose  of  exploitation 
but  for  greater  service,  participation  and 
mutual  prosperity  in  industrial  enterprise. 

Norman  M.  Littell. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


8  See  sec.  115  of  the  act,  and  art.  X  of  the 
bilateral  agreements  with  each  participat¬ 
ing  country,  in  regard  to  espousing  claims 
in  the  courts  on  behalf  of  nationals. 

4 1  cannot  trace  out  all  the  errors  in  your 
editorial,  like  the  statement  that  the  amend¬ 
ments  “would  add  to  the  dollar  drain  on 
European  countries.”  This  is  simply  un¬ 
true.  Guaranties  are  a  new  source  of  addi¬ 
tional  dollar  credits. 


Socialized  Medicine — Russia  Under 
Communism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

\  OF  S 

HON.  WJNT  SMITH 

jtif  KANSAS'S. 

;  IN  THE  HC^USE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

yfriday,  April  8,  1949 

’  Mpc' SMITH  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
jcorlstantly  the  big  metropolitan  press 
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with  their  highly  paid  editorial  staffs  dis¬ 
cuss  the  problems  of  the  day. 

I. present  herewith  two  editorials  from 
a  small-town  newspaper  that  to  my  mind 
present  the  subject  matter  more  forcibly 
than  any  of  the  so-called  metropolitan 
press.  \ 

These  two  articles  clearly  show  that 
people  back  home  in  the  rural  areas  are 
deeply  concerned  with  this  country’s 
problems.  \ 

[Prom  the  Argoitia  (Kans.)  Journal  of 
February  18,  1949] 

UNCLE  SAM  HAS  NO  DOCTOR  OF  MEDICINE  DEGREE 

Men  who  like  to  call  themselves  liberals 
have  one  outstanding  trait.  They  are  always 
kicking  and  anyone  who  opposes  their  wild¬ 
eyed  schemes  Is  classed  as  an- obstructionist 
or  a  conservative.  Right  atV present  the 
victim  of  this  particular  brand  of  so-called 
liberalism  is  the  medical  profession  and  a 
drive  is  being  made  to  make  people^  believe 
they’re  being  denied  medical  attention  which 
only  the  Government  can  provide. 

Doctors  have  struggled  for  centuries  in 
laboratories  and  at  bedsides  to  learn  the 
secrets  of  keeping  the  human  body  alive  and 
healthy.  Many  dread  diseases  have  been 
eliminated  and  the  span  of  life  has  been 
doubled  In  a  few  decades.  Not  so  very  long 
ago  appendicitis  was  treated  with  opium 
pills,  poultices,  and  castor  oil.  This  form 
of  treatment  was  cheap,  but  most  of  the 
patients  died.  The  diabetic  was  given  co¬ 
deine  and  put  on  a  diet.  Again  the  doctor’s 
charges  were  low,  but,  as  the  obituaries  read, 
the  patient  departed  this  world.  The  enor¬ 
mous  progress  In  medical  care  and  the  ever¬ 
growing  complexity  of  treatment  has  natu¬ 
rally  added  to  the  cost,  as  does  anything 
which  contributes  to  modern  living. 

A  lot  of  cockeyed  schemers  whose  blood 
pressure  would  have  killed  them  long  ago  if 
a  few  competent  physicians  had  not  been 
at  hand  are  telling  the  people  how  neglected 
they  are  and  that  the  medical  profession  has 
got  to  do  better  or  Uncle  Sam  will  have  to 
step  in  and  take  care  of  all  their  needs,  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave,  at  a  cost  of  six  or 
eight  million  dollars  a  year,  to  be  taken  out 
of  all  pay  checks  each  month. 

In  the  palmy  days  of  the  Roman  Empire' 
the  average  lifetime  was  about  25  years.  By 
1700  it  had  risen  to  33  years  in  the  most 
advanced  nations.  Now  it  is  crowding  70 
years,  and  it  has  been  done  by  the  eternal 
vigilance  of  the  medical  profession,  not  by 
socialized  medicine.  After  the  shouting  has 
died  down  and  the  professional  psalm-sing-  .< 
ers  have  taken  up  some  other  fad,  it  will  stlk 
be  up  to  the  doctors  to  keep  us  healthy,  a^d 
they  won’t  need  some  bureaucrat  in  Wash¬ 
ington  to  tell  them  how  to  do  it. 

Voluntary  prepaid  medical  plans,  jfach  as 
the  Blue  Cross  and  other  similar  jdfganiza- 
tions,  have  made  it  possible  for  the  majority 
of  Americans  to  anticipate  doctor  and  hos¬ 
pital  costs  by  paying  small  nmnthly  sums. 
The  small  proportion  of  peoffte  wh®  cannot 
pay  anything  at  all  can  be  ^fered  for  without 
compelling  everybody  to  ^o  into  it,  whether 
they  need  it  or  not.  TRe  country  does  not 
want  or  need  a  grar^iose  medical  scheme 
that  would  cost  billjL«ms  of  dollars  and  sub¬ 
ject  the  doctors  t(f  the  political  whims  of 
some  bureau  at  Washington. 

Socialized  me^cine  would  do  no  more  than 
make  the  Government  a  bill  collector  for 
the  doctors  ^payable  in  advance,  with  a  part 
of  the  money  retained  for  bureaucratic  ac¬ 
tivities.  joncle  Sam  has  no  degree  in  medi¬ 
cine  ajSu  medical  advancement  will  be 
achieved  in  the  future  by  the  doctors,  as  it 
has  since  the  days  of  Hippocrates,  in  spite 
of  Jmose  self-styled  liberals  who  are  trying 
tc/woo  votes  by  making  the  health  of  the 
Nation  a  political  issue. 

F.  J.  C. 


[From  the  Argonia  (Kans.)  Journal  of 
April  1,  1949] 

GOVERNMENT  OPPRESSION  IS  AN  OLD  STORY 

It  is  claimed  by  the  Communists  in  Russia, 
and  echoed  by  their  fellow  travelers  in  this 
country,  that  some  form  of  communism  will 
eventually  prevail  throughout  the  world  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  young  and  dynamic  doctrine, 
filled  with  vitality  and  promise,  which  satis¬ 
fies  the  higher  ambitions  of  people.  On  the 
other  hand,  these  same  people  argue  that 
capitalistic  democracy  is  old  and  exhausted, 
has  outlived  whatever  value  it  once  had,  and 
so  is  doomed  to  extinction  in  the  long  run. 
It  is  to  this  class  that  some  of  our  intel¬ 
lectual  nuts  belong,  some  of  whom  are  found 
on  college  faculties,  and  who  think  such  ideas 
show  a  superior  form  of  intelligence. 

This  has  been  stated  by  totalitarian  propa¬ 
gandists  and  by  some  misguided  people  in 
this  country  who  are  continually  striving  to 
give  the  Government  more  power  over  the 
people.  But  it  is  a  complete  perversion  of 
all  history.  There  is  nothing  basically  new 
in  communism,  fascism,  or  other  totalitarian 
doctrines  except  the  name.  It  is  as  old  as 
cruelty  and  oppression.  It  deals  with  her¬ 
etics,  with  weapons  of  torture,  execution,  and 
banishment.  Its  labor  policy  is  that  of  serf¬ 
dom — every  man  and  every  woman  is  re¬ 
garded  as  a  slave  of  the  state,  to  be  used, 
as  the  official  ruling  class  desires.  Its  eco¬ 
nomic  philosophy  is  that  of  an  absolute 
monarchy,  when  everything  was  the  property 
of  the”  king  and  the  freedom  of  opportunity 
was  unknown.  Its  attitude  toward  all  civil 
liberties— freedom  of  press,  of  speech,  or  as¬ 
sembly — is'Ukewise  as  old  as  historic.  Every¬ 
one  must  say,  and  think  what  they  are  told, 
or  suffer  the  Consequences.  / 

Are  the  masses  of  Russian  people  any  bet¬ 
ter  off  under  the  Soviets  ,Uian  they  were 
under  the  Romanoffs?  Can  ruthless  dicta¬ 
torship  succeed  another  by  force  of  arms? 
The  people,  in  whose,  ■name  the  revolution 
was  effected,  are  still  submerged  in  an  abyss 
of  ignorance,  want,  fear,  and  absolute  mental 
and  physical  regijnentatiofi. 

Capitalistic  democracy,  With  all  its  ad¬ 
mitted  faults,  is  the  only  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  which /has  proved  itself  capable  of 
maintaining  the  freedoms  of  the  people.  It 
is  the  oni/  form  of  government  in  which  the 
people  exert  complete  authority  and  have 
the  eternal  safeguards  that  make  diJvtator- 
shipEfimpossible.  It  is  the  goal  toward  which 
nations  have  strived  through  long  bloody 
centuries,  and  for  which  millions  of  men 
fave  died.  The  dynamics  of  the  total  state 
'are  in  reality  the  dynamics  of  the  cruelest 
form  of  feudalism. 

F.  J.  C. 


State  Department’s  Spanish  Policy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  8,  1949 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
Unanimous  consent,  I  include  in  the 
Record  a  letter  which  I  received  from 
Mr.  Donald  J.  Lotrich,  secretary  of  the 
Yugoslav  Savings  and  Loan  Association, 
Chicago.  -The  writer  queries  whether 
there  is  anything  we  can-do  to  stop  our 
State  Department  from  carrying  out 
their  present  Fascist  policy.  The  sub¬ 
ject  matter  of  this  letter  is  most  reveal¬ 
ing  and  worthy  of  serious  thought  on  the 
part  of  each  and  every  Member  of  Con¬ 
gress. 


Chicago,  III.,  March  18,  1949. 
Hon.  A.  J.  Sabath, 

Member  of  Congress, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Congressman:  I  write  to  yorf'be- 
cause  I  know  that  you  are  interested  the 
manner  in  which  our  State  Department  has 
been  handling  the  situation  concerning 
Spain. 

On  August  24,  I  wrote  to  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  about  the  murder  of  the  group  of  Span¬ 
ish  miners  in  the  most  barbaric  way  such 
crimes  could  possibly  be  committed.  They 
replied  on  September  17  tyat  the  Department 
had  no  available  information  on  the  case, 
but  that  the  Embassy"  in  Madrid  had  been 
instructed  to  ascertain  the  facts  and  they 
would  report  again: 

When  on  November  23  no  further  word 
had  been  hear<f,  I  inquired  again.  Their 
December  3  letter  explained  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Embassy  made  a  preliminary  inquiry, 
but  that  ijfc  failed  to  disclose  such  an  oc¬ 
currence.,,  The  investigation  was  being  con¬ 
tinued,  ,  Jlowever. 

I  took  them  to  task  in  my  letter  of  Decem¬ 
ber  9  and  again  on  February  16,  1949,  but 
it  looks  like  to  no  avail. 

Is  there  anything  we  can  do  to  stop  our 
State  Department  from  carrying  out  their 
r  present  Fascist  policy? 

Please  let  me  hear  from  you. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Donald  J.  Lotrich. 


Address  of  Hon.  Sam  Hobbs,  of  Alabama 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  8,  1949 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  I  include  the  following  speech  de¬ 
livered  by  my  colleague,  Hon.  Sam  Hobbs, 
before  the  Canadian  Council  of  Laymen 
at  Toronto,  Canada: 

Mr.  Chairman,  friends,  the  honorable  gen¬ 
tleman  who  so  graciously  strained  his  con¬ 
science  in  introducing  me,  made  me  think  of 
the  funeral  of  a  prominent  colored  citizen 
down  in  Alabama.  The  officiating  minister 
was  eulogizing  the  deceased  in  glowing 
terms,  describing  the  perfection  of  his  char¬ 
acter  as  husband,  father,  neighbor,  friend, 
and  churchman,  when  the  widow  arose  and 
started,  toward  the  coffin.  The  preacher 
tearfully  remonstrated:  “Now,  sit  down. 
Sister  Brown,  I  knows  you  is  hurted  in  your 
heart,  butv  dis  aint  de  time  to  view  the 
corpse.”  Brit  the  widow  replied:  “Maybe 
not.  Reverend^  but.  Tore  God,  I  believe  you 
is  burying  the  wrong  nigger.” 

The  sole  reasoir  that  my  duty  is  neglected 
to  accept  your  gracious  invitation  and  fill 
this  engagement,  is  The  place  of  world  lead¬ 
ership  that  Canada  \has  attained  in  the 
movement  toward  Protestant  unity,  and  her 
service  through  the  Canadian  Council  of 
Laymen.  \v 

Nothing  could  be  more-' important. 

And  may  I  dare  anticipate  tlje  approval  of 
your  noble  King,  and  congratulate  your  great 
nation  upon  the  imminence  of  making  your 
oldest  crown  colony  your  tenth  province? 

My  subject  poses  the  most  soul-searching 
query  that  must  be  troubling  every  thought¬ 
ful  mind: 

Do  we  stand  at  Armageddon? 

The  forces  of  evil  are  certainly  already 
massed  on  that  field  of  battle,  and  spoiling 
for  the  fray.  They  have  swept  the  world, 
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go  up.  Now  let  me  tell  you  why  this  is 
likely. 

There  are  only  28  manufacturers  of 
oleomargarine  and  of  these,  5  concerns 
make  65  percent  of  all  the  oleomargarine 
sold  in  the  country.  The  great  soap 
manufacturers  are  interested.  They  are 
not  tied  to  the  use  of  domestic  soybean 
and  cottonseed  oil.  Lever  Bros.,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  has  access  to  various  plantations 
producing  coconut,  palm,  and  other  oils. 
Fortune  magazine  recently  had  an  ar¬ 
ticle  on  Lever  Bros,  a'fyd  on  Unilever,  Inc., 
describing  the  company  as  one  of  the 
world’s  greatest  producers  and  distribu¬ 
tors  of  materials  that  gtf  into  oleomar¬ 
garine.  For  example,  it  is  reported  to 
have  40,000  natives  in  the  Be^ian  Congo 
producing  palm  oil.  Lever  Bros,  recently 
bought  the  largest  oleomargarin&Tactory 
in  this  country  and  paid  $16,000,000  for 
it.  It  operates  all  over  the  world  and  has 
a  major  influence  on  the  price  of  fats 
and  oils.  The  price  of  oils  has  dropped 
in  the  last  few  months,  but  the  price  of 
oleomargarine  has  not  followed.  There 
are  many  other  evidences  of  what  ap¬ 
proaches  a  monopoly  in  the  manufacture 
of  oleomargarine. 

The  oleomargarine  campaign  has  been 
well  backed  by  many  periodicals  and  the 
housewife  has  been  told  she  is  being 
greatly  discriminated  against  because 
she  could  not  buy  yellow  oleomargarine. 
Lever  Bros,  is  reported  to  have  spent 
$15,000,000  in  1948  on  advertising  and  the 
oleo  industry  another  $5,000,000.  There 
are  indications  of  a  planned  and  concen¬ 
trated  drive  to  pass  the  Poage  bill  per¬ 
mitting  free  sale  of  yellow  colored  oleo¬ 
margarine.  I  had  many  letters,  not 
from  my  district  but  from  large  cities, 
each  in  the  same  kind  of  envelope, 
many  obviously  addressed  by  the  same 
hand  and  the  letters  all  using  the  same 
language.  Other  Members  had  a  simi¬ 
lar  experience. 

The  consumer  must  look  ahead.  As 
long  as  there  is  white  oleomargarine  it 
will  be  a  cheap  substitute  for  butter.  As 


sell  fluid  milk.  But  butter  is  the  balance 
wheel  of  the  dairy  industry  and  has  a 
determining  influence  on  all  other  dairy 
products. 

Dairy  products  compose  more  than  25 
percent  of  all  the  food  we  consume  in 
this  country.  Some  40  percent  of  our 
beef  comes  from  dairy  herds.  If  we  per¬ 
mit  oleo  to  wreck  the  market  for  butter 
there  will  be  a  decline  in  the  size  of  our 
dairy  herds.  And  the  result  will  be  less, 
higher  beef  prices;  less  milk,  higher 
milk  prices.  Personally,  I  would  rather 
spend  a  few  seconds  manipulating  the 
package  of  white  oleomargarine  with  the 
little  yellow  bean  in  it  when  I  want 
colored  oleomargarine  than  take  the 
risk  of  less  beef  and  less  milk  at  higher 
prices. 

Moreover,  the  dairy  industry  means1 
more  than  this  price  question.  The 
dairy  farm  is  a  great  asset  in  soil  con¬ 
servation,  and  soil  conservation  is  essen¬ 
tial  if  we  are  to  continue  to  produce  the 
food  and  other  agricultural  products 
k  which  we  must  have  if  we  are  to  main¬ 
tain  our  standard  of  living. 

'VThe  dairymen  are  not  opposed  to  re¬ 
moving  the  tax  on  margarine.  They  are 
in  f&yor  of  the  Granger  bill  which  is  also 
suppi^ted  by  several  large  labor  organi- 
zations\and  for  which  I  votjed.  The 
Granger -biH  takes  off  the  tax  on  oleo¬ 
margarine  ^nd  prohibits  the  ^ipment  of 
yellow-colored  oleomargarine  in  inter¬ 
state  commerqp  leaving  it^to  each  State 
to  handle  the  question/within  its  own 
boundaries.  This  is  exactly  the  way  we 
have  handled  so-cajfed  filled  milk  for 
some  years  and  witlGairness  to  both  the 
consumer  and  tlVaaVy  industry. 

The  dairymepf  have  not  treated  the 
oleomargarine'  industry  badly.  Oleo¬ 
margarine  mdnuf acturers  have  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  imitate  the  taste'bf  butter  by 
adding  dirfcetyl  and  to  fortify  oleomar¬ 
garine  vyith  vitamin  A  so  that  if  approxi¬ 
mates /the  nutritional  value  of\butter. 
Thes/have  been  allowed  to  imitat^  the 

_ _ _ _ __ _  _  texture  of  butter  by  adding  skim  i^ilk 

soon  as  yellow  colored  oleomargarine  is  a^d  there  has  been  no  objection  brought 
sold  without  restriction,  the  price  goes  against  their  practice  of  illustrating 
up.  Even  today  in  Washington  white  /'their  advertisements  with  pictures  of 
oleo  is  22  cents  a  pound,  yellow  colored  pastures  and  barns  which  obviously  sug- 

1  _  _  •  j  n  i  r  I  '  n  f  rf  TTtL  i  oL 


oleomargarine,  43  cents — the  difference 
in  price  21  cents — of  which  only  10  corns 
covers  the  tax.  The  Poage  bill  is  r>6t  in 
the  interest  of  the  housewife  for 'even¬ 
tually  it  will  mean  higher  prices  for  what 
has  been  a  cheaper  spread. 

Moreover,  it  is  unfair  competition  to 
permit  the  sale  of  a  substitute  which 
looks  like  butter.  It  is  .Unfair  to  the 
dairy  industry.  This  struggle  on  colored 
yellow  oleomargarine :4s  part  of  the 
struggle  between  big  .business,  the  oleo¬ 
margarine  manufacturers,  and  small 
business,  the  dairy  farmers.  Oleomar¬ 
garine  is  a  ma^’s- production  product, 
made  as  I  have 'said  by  28  companies  in 
the  United  Elites  and  really  controlled 
by  5  large,  companies.  Butter  comes 
from  2,500,000  family  farms  and  40,000 
small  dairy  plants.  We  cannot  afford 
to  hurt,  the  dairy  farm.  If  we  do,  we  hurt 
the  city  merchants.  Where  the  dairy 
farms  are  doing  well,  the  farm  families 
buy  in  the  city  stores. 

Now  it  is  true  that  we  make  practically 
no  butter  in  eastern  Connecticut.  We 


gest  butter.  The  one  thing  which  the 
dairymen  protest  is  taking  what  is  really 
their  trademark,  the  yellow  color,  which 
although  it  varies  in  intensity  with  the 
season  of  the  year,  is  always  the  most 
obvious  characteristic  of  butter. 

"  Even  on  this  point  our  Connecticut 
dairymen  were  willing  to  go  along  with 
the  free  sale  of  oleomargaine  colored 
yellow  provided  the  lighter  end  of  the 
yellow  color  scale  was  reserved  for  but¬ 
ter  and  oleomargarine  limited  to  the 
darker  range  of  yellows.  This  would 
have  been  a  good  solution.  The  con¬ 
sumer  would  have  had  tax-free,  yellow 
colored  oleomargarine  and  would  have 
had  at  the  same  time  protection  against 
false  substitution  of  oleomargarine  for 
butter,  and  the  dairy  industry  would  like¬ 
wise  have  been  protected  from  fraudulent 
substitution.  There  was  no  opportunity 
to  vote  for  or  against  this  proposal  as  the 
bills  were  reported. 

Lever  Bros,  recognize  the  sales  value 
in  color.  Sometime  ago  they  brought 
suit  and  got  a  court  decision  that  they, 


as  makers  of  Lifebuoy  soap,  alone  could 
make  a  cake  of  health  soap  colored  red. 
“Yellow”  taxicabs  have  the  sole  right  to 
paint  their  cabs  yellow.  No  yellmy  color¬ 
ing  is  permitted  in  bakery  products  to 
suggest  that  eggs  are  used  in  the  baking 
when  in  fact  they  have  not  been. 

The  Poage  bill  contains  clauses  that 
are  supposed  to  protect,,  the  consumer. 
All  packages  of  oleomargarine  must  be 
so  labeled  and  when  served  in  public 
eating  places  each  serving  must  be  la¬ 
beled  or  cut  in  the  shape  of  a  triangle 
and  further,  a  sign  must  be  displayed  or 
a  notice  printed  on  the  menu,  stating 
that  oleomargarine  is  served.  But  the 
bill  provides  no  penalty  for  failure  to 
obey  these  regulations,  and  the  Pure 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  informed 
the  committee  that  it  would  cost  $5,000,- 
000  a  year  for  an  inspector  to  visit  each 
eating  place  once  in  12  months.  The 
regulations  would  probably  work  for 
packaged  oleomargarine  sold  in  retail 
stores,  but  the  so-called  protection  to  the 
consumer  and  to  the  dairy  farmer  would 
mean  little  so  far  as  the  serving  in  public 
eating  places  is  concerned. 

Also  as  a  practical  matter  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  bill  contains  a  clause 
that  "The  act  should  not  abrogate  or 
nullify  any  statute  of  any  State  now  in 
effect  or  hereinafter  enacted.”  I  note 
that  none  of  the  Members- in  favor  of 
the  Poage  bill  rose  to  amend  this  section. 
It  makes  the  legislation  do  nothing  more 
than  remove  the  tax  in  Connecticut  and 
in  17  other  States  which  forbid  the  sale 
of  yellow  colored  oleomargarine.  It  does 
not  give  the  housewife  in  these  States 
yellow  colored  oleomargarine  and  it  does 
injure  the  dairy  industry  throughout  the 
country.  The  Granger  bill  should  have 
been  passed  in  fairness  to  both  con¬ 
sumers  and  dairy  farmers. 


The  Honorable  W.  Stuart  Symington,  Air 
Force  Secretary,  Praised  for  Business¬ 
like  Methods 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  GRANT 

\  OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  April  8,  1949 

Mr.  GRANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  came 
upon  an  editorial,  under  date  of  April  6, 
1949,  written  by  Mr.  Ralph  B.  Chandler, 
owner  and  publisher  of  the  Mobile  Reg¬ 
ister,  one  of  the  leading,  oldest,  and  most 
widely  read  newspapers  published 
throughout  the  South.  The  editorial 
was  occasioned  by  the  visit  to  Alabama 
on  April  6  of  the  Honorable  W.  Stuart 
Symington,  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  the  Air  Force,  and  certainly  one  of 
the  best  beloved  and  one  of  the  most 
highly  respected  officials  in  ouY  Govern¬ 
ment.  \ 

The  editorial  requires  no  explanation. 

I  do,  however,  want  to  point  ouj.  to 
this  House  the  sensitivity  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  press  and  the  newspaper  editors 
everywhere,  even  though  they  are  far 
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removed  from  Federal  activities  in  the 
Nation’s  Capital.  There  is  little  that  oc¬ 
curs  here  in  Washington  in  which  they 
are  hot  fully  apprised. 

I  kpow  that  every  Member  is  proud 
of  the  work  that  Stuart  Symington  is 
doing  in  building  a  vital,  powerful  United 
States  Air'  Force— and  doing  it  under 
some  business  principles  with  economy, 
efficiency,  andsdue  regard  for  every  tax¬ 
payers’  dollar  entrusted  to  his  spending. 

In  order  that  my  colleagues  may  read 
this  short,  concise,  and  pleasing  edito¬ 
rial  of  that  great  public  official,  I  am  ask¬ 
ing  that  unanimous  consent  be  accorded 
me  by  this  House  to  extend  my  remarks 
and  insert  same  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

The  editorial  reads  as  follows: 

AIR  FORCE  SECRETARY  VISITING  STATE  PRAISED 
FOR  BUSINESSLIKE  METHODS* 

On  Alabama’s  guest  list  Wednesday.,,  is  one 
of  the  top  figures  in  the  National  Military 
Establishment — W.  Stuart  Symington,  “Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Air  Force,  who  is  schedulecKio 
deliver  an  address  in  Montgomery. 

Secretary  Symington’s  visit  to  Alabama  is! 
a  reminder  of  the  praise  he  recently  received 
from  Representative  Frank  W.  Boykin,  of 
the  First  Congressional  District,  for  busi¬ 
nesslike  administration  of  the  Department 
of  the  Air  Force. 

Congressman  Boykin’s  comments  appeared 
In  the  Congressional  Record  and  grew  out 
of  the  study  he  made  of  Mr.  Symington’s 
first  annual  report  as  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force. 

He  spoke  of  Secretary  Symington  as  ‘‘one 
of  America’s  young,  outstanding  business¬ 
men  and  executives  *  *  *  a  man  of 

great  administrative  abilities — a  creative 
builder  of  business — one  whom  the  Nation 
is  indeed  fortunate  to  have  heading  the  great 
Department  of  our  Air  Force.” 

Concerning  Mr.  Symington’s  “clear,  con¬ 
cise,  factual  report,”  Mr.  Boykin  said  it  was 
“Just  such  a  statement  as  one  would  ex¬ 
pect  a  modern  business  executive  in  private 
industry  to  make  to  the  stockholders  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  his  concern.” 

Mr.  Symington,  who  had  been  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War  for  Air  since  February  li^f6. 
was  named  head  of  the  new  Department  of 
the  Air  Force  in  September  1947. 

Congressman  Boykin  said  that  in  this  new 
position,  Mr.  Symington  “started  from 
scratch  to  create  *  *  *  a  modern, 

streamlined  business  administration  within  . 
the  structure  of  the  Federal  Government.” 

Efficiency  and  economy  were  made  admi/f- 
lstrative,  watchwords  of  the  Air  Force, /aid 
Mr.  Boykin,  citing  as  an  example  that'  "all 
Air  Force  procurement  has  been  streamlined 
and  procedures  instituted  to  place  fixe  buy¬ 
ing  process  on  a  modern  business  basis.” 

In  extending  Secretary  Symington  a  cor¬ 
dial  welcome  to  Alabama,  we  suggest  that  a 
good  many  other  Government  operations 
could  use  more  businesslike  practices  such 
as  Mr.  Boykin  observes  iff  the  Department 
of  the  Air  Force. 


Save  the  Veterans’  Hospital  Program 

/  - 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

M 

Friday,  April  8,  1949 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pres¬ 
ident  has  ordered  a  cut-back  of  16,000 


hospital  beds  in  the  hospital -construc¬ 
tion  program  of  the  Veterans’  Admin¬ 
istration.  General  Gray,  the  Veterans’ 
Administrator,  is  necessarily  taking 
steps  to  carry  out  a  reduction  of  veter¬ 
ans’  hospital  beds  as  a  result  of  the  arbi¬ 
trary  slash  of  the  President.  I  am  here 
today  to  protest  this  slash  and  ask  for 
the  reinstatement  of  the  full  program. 
Because  of  this  slash  some  hospitals  will 
have  to  be  redesigned  and  others 
abandoned  entirely. 

Pennsylvania  now  has  four  veterans’ 
hospitals  with  a  total  of  only  4,608  beds 
and  lags  much  behind  her  sister  States  of 
New  York,  Massachusetts,  Ohio,  and 
Illinois  in  adequate  veterans’  hospital 
facilities.  Under  the  program  originally 
planned  by  the  Veterans’  Administration, 
Pennsylvania  was  to  have  had  4,525  new 
beds.  Under  the  slash  ordered  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman,  one  Pennsylvania  hospital 
is  being  completely  eliminated  and  the 
total  number  of  beds  in  Pennsylvania  is 
to  be  cut  by  1,400.  This  represents  an 
indefensible  cut  in  the  hospital  facilities 
necessary  to  the  proper  care  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  veterans.  J 

Specifically,  the  cuts  in  Pennsylvania 
arh  the  elimination  of  200  general  medi¬ 
cal  feeds  in  a  proposed  new  hospital  at 
Harrisburg,  the  reduction  of  t fie  pro¬ 
posed  medical  hospital  at  Pittsburgh 
from  1,200  beds  to  750  beds,  tha4eduction 
of  the  proposed  neuropsycjriatric  hos¬ 
pital  at  Pittsburgh  from  ,1,250  beds  to 
1,000  beds,  arid  the  reduction  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  medical  hospitahat  Philadelphia 
from  1,000  beds  to  500.  beds. 

The  Veterans’  Administration,  on  Jan¬ 
uary  10,  1949,  announced  a  reduction  in 
the  hospital  cop&truction  program  as 
follows: 


the  Veterans’  Administration  staff,  which 
is  sincerely  trying  to  do  a  good  job  of 
veterans’  care. 

There  are  no  veterans’  facilities  in 
Pennsylvania  for  the  treatment  of  cancer 
and  virtually  none  for  the  treatment  of 
tuberculosis  cases.  From  my  own  ex¬ 
perience  with  tuberculosis  cases  among 
veterans’  cases  in  my  district,  I  know 
that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  get  them 
admitted  to  a  Veterans!'  Administration 
facility  anywhere.  / 

According  to  American  Legion  and 
Veterans  of  Foreigri  Wars  officials,  ap¬ 
proximately  3, 00Q  Pennsylvania  veterans 
are  seeking  in  ytiin  to  obtain  admission 
to  a  veterans'  hospital  for  necessary 
treatment.  / 

I  respec$/ully  urge  that  the  full  hos¬ 
pital-construction  program  for  veterans 
be  restored  as  conditions  will  become 
more /cute  in  the  months  and  years  to 
come:  We  veterans  of  World  War  II 
myst  see  that  our  older  veterans  are  not 
M-gotten  in  time  of  need.  This  Nation 
/Should  be  fore'ver  grateful  for  the  service 
which  they  rendered  for  its  protection 
in  time  of  war. 

I  urge  that  the  full  program  of  16,000 
beds  betrestored  and  that  President  Tru¬ 
man’s  cut-back  of  1,400  hospital  beds  in 
the  Pennsylvania  program  be  immedi¬ 
ately  set  aside,  since  the  slash  ordered 
by  the  President  represents  an  arbitrary 
action  based  upon  false  economy. 


Location  , 


Altoona,, 
Erie. 
Philadelphia  . 
Pittsburgh. 
t.T>0- 

. Wilkes-Barre. 
/Harrisburg. 

Total. 


Type 


General  medical 
.do 
.do 
.do 

Neuropsychi¬ 
atric.  ' 

General  medical 
.do . . 


Reduc¬ 

tion 


1  None  (canceled). 

The  original  plans  called  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  7  new  hospitals  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  with  a  total  bed  capacity  of 
4,525,  located  as  follows: 


Location 

Type 

Number 
of  beds 

Altoona . . . 

General  medical.. _ 
. do . . 

200 

200 

1,000 

1,200 

1,250 

475 

200 

Erie...  . 

Philadelphia . . . 

. do... . . 

Pittsburgh _ _ 

_ do _ 

Do...... . . . 

Neuropsychiatric. 
General  medical... 
_ do 

Wilkes-Barre. _ _ 

Harrisburg . 

Total . 

4,  525 

Facilities  for  mental  and  nervous  dis¬ 
eases  in  Pennsylvania  are  so  over-  \ 
crowded  that  veterans  are  being  con-  ] 
fined  in  our  jails  until  hospital  quarters 
can  be  found  for  them.  In  the  veterans’ 
hospital  at  Aspinwall  the  facilities  for 
mental  patients  are  not  adequate,  and 
this  places  an  unwarranted  burden  on 


Investment  Guaranty  in  European 
Recovery 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  DAVIS  LODGE 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  8,  1949 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  article  by  Hon. 
Norman  M.  Littell  from  the  Washington 
Post  of  April  8,  1949: 

INVESTMENT  GUARANTY  IN  EUROPEAN  RECOVERY 

(By  Norman  M.  Littell,  former  Assistant 
Attorney  General) 

Your  editorial  of  March  25  attacking  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee’s  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  guaranty  clause  of  the  ECA 
Act  commences  with  a  misrepresentation  of 
fact  In  its  very  title — “Riskless  Enterprise.” 
As  a  description  of  the  proposed  amend¬ 
ments,  this  irresponsible  caption  has  no  basis 
in  fact,  and  grossly  misleads  your  readers. 

What  are  the  dread  amendments  proposed? 

The  original  guaranty  clause  provided  for 
a  guaranty  of  convertibility  (1.  e.,  from  for¬ 
eign  currencies  back  into  dollars)  for  the 
principal  amount  of  private  investments 
made  in  Marshall  plan  countries  with  the 
approval  of  the  Administrator. 

The  proposed  changes  would:  (1)  extend 
the  guaranty  in  amount  to  include  interest 
or  profits  to  the  extent  found  reasonable  by 
the  Administrator:  (2)  extend  the  guaranty 
in  scope  to  include  certain  political  risks 
lying  on  the  level  of  American  foreign  policy 
rather  than  on  the  private  risk  level,  e.  g., 
losses  caused  by  seizure,  confiscation,  revolu¬ 
tion,  war  or  other  governmental  regulations 
or  decrees  which  in  the  Administrator’s 
opinion  prevent  the  further  use  of  the  in- 
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vestment  for  the  intended  purpose;  and  (3) 
reinstate  $272,000,000  of  the  original  $300,- 
000,000  guaranty  appropriation  so  it  must  be 
used  for  guarantees  instead  of  being  con¬ 
sumed  in  direct  loans  to  foreign  governments 
as  the  original  funds  were,  contrary  to  the 
Intent  and  instruction  of  Congress. 

Your  alarm  over  these  things  could  stem 
from  a  failure  to  consider  the  underlying 
premises  which  led  to  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  proposals.  In  1947  this  Nation 
committed  itself  to  a  vast  program  of  re¬ 
construction  and  rehabilitation  in  western 
Europe  to  help  our  friends  stand  with  us  for 
a  free  way  of  life.  We  have  backed  that  com¬ 
mitment  with  billions  of  dollars. 

In  the  system  under  which  the  United 
States  has  grown  rich  and  strong,  standards 
of  living  depend  on  the  production  of  goods. 
Trade,  agriculture,  and  industry  flourish 
when  capital,  raw  materials,  manpower,  and 
production  know-how  are  joined  and  held 
together  by  good  business  management. 
Simply  stated,  that  is  free  enterprise.  The 
alternative,  in  black  and  white  terms  of  con¬ 
temporary  history,  is  the  total  regimentation 
of  capital  and  labor  by  Government 
bureaucracy. 

So  when  Congress  set  up  this  vast  program 
of  reconstruction,  it  could  appropriate 
money  and  set  up  a  bureaucracy  to  dole  it 
out  (the  EAC)  and  to  receive  it  (the  OEEC); 
or  it  could  enlist  private  resources  and 
American  Industrial  know-how  and  manage¬ 
ment. 

In  the  emergency,  Congress  used  the  form¬ 
er  method  as  a  common  denominator  of  ad¬ 
ministration,  authorizing  $5,000,000,000  in 
direct  grants  and  one  billion  in  loans,  but  It 
also  laid  foundations  for  the  latter  course  in 
authorizing  guaranties  up  to  $300,000,000  for 
"the  encouragement  *  *  *  of  private  en¬ 

terprise  to  contribute  througlr’lts  Initiative 
and  capital  in  the  reconstruction  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  Europe.”  We  set  up  bureauc¬ 
racies  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic — and  they 
were  astonishingly  efficient  before  the  real 
challenge  of  spending  so  much  money  so  fast. 

Only  the  guaranty  program  was  a  complete 
failure  for  reasons  reviewed  by  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  House.  The  guar¬ 
anties  weren’t  adequate  in  amount  or  in 
scope.  And  00  percent  of  the  $300,000,000 
was  allocated  by  ECA  for  loans  instead  of 
guaranties  contrary  to  the  Intent  of  Con¬ 
gress.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Bevin,  speaking 
in  Parliament,  we  Americans  proved  our¬ 
selves  to  be  great  free  enterprisers  at  home 
and  great  state  planners  abroad. 

When  the  ECA  officials  came  around  to  tell 
Congress  what  they  wanted  for  next  year, 
their  proposal,  as  adopted  in  good  faith  by 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
looked  as  if  the  $300,000,000  was  to  be  rees¬ 
tablished  for  guaranties,  but  actually  it 
wasn’t.  Any  further  guaranties  were  to 
come  out  of  grant  funds. 

If  adopted,  this  will  be  absolutely  fatal. 
No  participating  country  will  ever  approve  a 
single  guaranty  if  it  constitutes  a  deduction 
from  granted  funds.  If  there  is  any  trap  in 
the  picture,  this  is  it,  for  without  the  Senate 
committee  having  fully  realized  it,  the  guar¬ 
anty  clause  is  deftly  eased  out  of  the  act 
and  complete  bureaucratic  control  main¬ 
tained  over  every  penny  of  ECA  money. 

The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  in  the 
House  not  only  exposed  these  facts  but  re¬ 
wrote  the  guaranty  clause  to  reinstate  and 
Implement  the  original  intent  of  Congress  to 
induce  private  enterprise  and  risk  capital  to 
assume  part  of  the  load  of  reconstruction. 
Under  either  system  we  are  spending  the 
same  American  dollars,  but  in  one  case  it  is 
tax  money,  and  in  the  other  It  is  stock¬ 
holders’  money  spent  under  business  man¬ 
agement. 

We  are  only  talking  about  $300,000,000 
(which  will  very  probably  invite  into  opera¬ 
tion  partnership  capital  of  about  equal  pro¬ 


portions  abroad)  for  privately  managed  proj¬ 
ects  approved  by  the  administrator  and  the 
participating  country  as  furthering  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  Marshall  plan. 

Your  editorial  does  not  state  this  material 
fact,  but  says,  “It  is  idle  for  advocates  of 
this  change  to  pretend  that  it  would  not  put 
an  appreciable  burden  on  the  Government. 
Suppose  the  proposed  guaranty  had  been  in 
effect  during  the  twenties,  when  American 
private  investors  lost  hundreds  of  millions  in 
Latin  America,  or  during  the  thirties  in  cen¬ 
tral  Europe.  Wouldn’t  our  Government  have 
had  to  foot  the  bill  for  a  large  part  of  these 
losses?” 

The  superficiality  of  that  statement  is 
breah  taking.  We  were  not  engaged  in  a 
world  struggle  to  preserve  a  free  way  of  life 
in  the  twenties.  We  arg  now.  A  Marshall 
plan  or  an  Atlantic  Pact  was  undreamed  of 
then,  and  we  have  spent  or  committed  on 
them  vastly  more  than  we  dropped  in  South 
America  in  stockholders’  money  without  ever 
expecting  to  see  it  again — all  a  part  of  the 
calculated  risk. 

The  sum  we  are  now  discussing  is  $300,- 
000,000,  and  the  risks  embraced  in  the  pro¬ 
posed  guaranty  amendments  are  not  ordi¬ 
nary  business  risks,  but  are  extraordinary 
political  risks  which  no  investor  would  en¬ 
counter  in  a  similar  undertaking  in  the 
United  States.  Such  risks  are  properly  the 
concern  of  governments  and  not  private 
investors. 

They  are  a  part  and  parcel  of  our  foreign 
policy  already,  for  every  penny  of  the  bil¬ 
lions  spent  on  the  Marshall  plan  may  be¬ 
come  a  total  loss  for  one  or  more  of  the 
reasons  stated  in  these  amendments,  with 
this  vital  distinction;  The  loss  of  our  invest¬ 
ment  under  the  Marshall  plan  will  be  total 
and  complete  if  the  plan  fails  in  any  par¬ 
ticipating  country,  but  under  a  guaranty  the 
Government  would  not  sustain  a  total  loss 
because  intakes  over  currencies,  credits,  and 
assets  of  the  guaranteed  Investor,  from  which 
something  can  surely  be  salvaged  to  the 
Government  through  diplomatic  negotiations 
or  recourse  to  the  International  Court. 

Your  editorial  misses  the  purpose  of  guar¬ 
anties.  American  industrial  production  won 
the  war.  Even  Joe  Stalin  recognized  this 
in  proposing  toasts  at  Tehran  to  American 
productive  capacity.  It  could  help  win  the 
cold  war,  too,  and  (if  extended  under  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman’s  point  IV)  raise  living  stand¬ 
ards  all  over  the  world,  for  what  Europe  and 
the  so-called  backward  areas  of  the  world 
need  is  goods,  goods,  and  more  goods. 

And  what  we  need  is  goods  flowing  in  a 
two-way  world.  No  Atlantic  Pact  can  pro¬ 
duce  goods  or  create  employment  at  reason¬ 
able  wages  in  order  to  replace  despair  with 
the  hope  and  means  of  a  free  way  of  life, 
but  American  techniques  and  know-how  of 
production  abroad  could  do  so. 

Thus  far  this  unique  American  contribu¬ 
tion  to  contemporary  civilization,  the  gen¬ 
ius  for  industrial  production,  has  remained 
meekly  chained  at  home. 

The  object  is  to  release  our  productive 
capacity  not  for  the  purpose  of  exploitation 
but  for  greater  service,  participation,  and 
mutual  prosperity  in  industrial  enterprise. 


Article  by  George  Sokolsky 

M 

/  - 

extension  of  remarks 

/  OP 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  8,  1949 

!  I^s.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  un¬ 
der  unanimous  consent,  I  include  in  the 


Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  by 
Mr.  George  Sokolsky  from  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Times-Herald  of  April  7: 

THESE  DAYS 

(By  George  Sokolsky) 

It  is  difficult  to  realize  the  extent  of  the 
American  empire.  Only  a  decade  agqr,  most 
Americans,  including  the  internationalists, 
regarded  this  as  a  nqn-  or  even  an  anti¬ 
imperialist  country. 

The  war  placed  upon  our  shoulders  not 
only  the  burdens  of  debt  and  taxation  but 
even  the  weightier  burden  of  supporting 
and  holding  an  increasing  number  of  areas 
and  functions. 

Empire  is  an  expensive  operation  as  the 
British  well  know.  For  instance,  it  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  whether  India,  on  balance,  was  a  profit 
or  loss. 

The  Hoover  report  on  the  subject  lists  ob¬ 
ligations  as  follows:  / 

“Occupied  areas — Germany,  Austria,  Japan, 
and  Korea.  European  recovery  program. 
Special  missions — Greece  and  Turkey.  Trust 
Marshalls,  and  Mari- 
;,anas.  Non-self-go/erning  territories — Guam 
'and  Samoa.  / 

“Self-governing  Territories — Alaska,  Ha¬ 
waii,  Puerto  Rieb,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

“Office  of  Foreign  Liquidation,  American 
!Battle  Monuments  Commission,  Philippine 
War  Damage'  Commission,  Philippine  Alien 
Property  Administration.” 

To  these/night  well  have  been  added  China, 
were  it  not  that  Soviet  Russia  defeated  us 
,in  that  country.  Also,  we  might  consider 
fin  this .  ^connection  our  responsibilities  and 
obligations  under  the  North  Atlantic  treaty, 
the  United  States  being  the  only  nation  in 
jthe  group  that  can  do  anything  very  im¬ 
portant  about  it. 

>  In  a  word,  our  empire  is  one  not  of  bene¬ 
fits  but  of  obligations;  not  of  advantages  but 
of  costs. 

The  administrative  pattern  of  our  country 
makes  little  or  no  provision  for  empire  man¬ 
agement.  Thus,  activities  concerning  these 
jareas  and  problems  fall  upon  several  depart¬ 
ments  and  numerous  agencies. 

■  There  is  no  coordination  of  plan  or  im¬ 
plementation.  The  Army  goes  one  way;  the 
Navy  another;  Interior  in  all  directions  and 
the  independent  agencies  wherever  they  can. 
We  repeat  in  our  empire  the  confusions  of 
domestic  administration. 

The  Hoover  report  proposes  that  an  “ad- 
ministration  of  overseas  affairs”  be  estab¬ 
lished  which  would  be  charged  with  all  the 
functions  of  the  administration  of  empire. 

This  administration  would  cooperate  with 
the  State  Department  and  the  Department 
of  Defense,  but  would  report  directly  to  the 
President. 

It  would  seem  even  more  advantageous  to 
add  a  cabinet  officer,  the  secretary  of  over¬ 
seas  affairs,  and  to  create  a  career  force, 
perhaps  like  the  British  colonial  office,  to 
take  care  of  ,  these  matters. 

For  should  we  go  to  war  again,  and  not 
be  defeated,  we  may  find  even  more  areas 
and  functions  op  our  hands.  Perhaps  the 
Hoover  Commission  assumes  that  our  empire 
will  be  temporary,  but  I  doubt  that  such  good 
fortune  will  be  ours.'  , 

•  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  American  gazes 
upon  our  added  responsibilities  with  any  sat¬ 
isfaction.  In  the  first  pfipce,  this  business 
costs  tremendously,  betw^n  $6,000,000,000 
and  $7,000,000,000  annually,\including  ECA 
and  military  occupation.  \ 

Secondly,  it  does  not  seem  likely,  at  this 
writing,  that  we  shall  soon  be  r)<j  of  either 
the  occupied  areas  or  the  progran^  of  eco¬ 
nomic  aid.  We  may  get  rid  of  the  latter 
obligations  as  we  did  in  China,  by  Russian 
conquest,  but  that  would  mean  wai**  for 
while  we  lost  China  willfully  through  errors 
of  Judgment  and  policy,  we  are  not  com- 
miting  similar  errors  in  Germany,  Japan,  or 
Korea. 
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In  fact,  the  Berlin  airlift,  as  a  policy, 
strengthened  our  position  and  therefore  our 
obligations  in  Germany  and  Austria, 

The  union  of  Europe,  which  Winston 
Churchill  is  so  avidly  advocating  but  con¬ 
cerning  which  he  was  silent  when  regional 
blocs  were  proposed  by  Herbert  Hoover  and 
Hugh  Gibson  in  their  book,  the  Problems  of 
Lasting  Peace,  can  only  involve  a,  further 
obligation  on  our  part. 

For  such  an  enterprise  requires  under¬ 
writing  by  a  power  capable  of  preventing 
outside  interference  Vhile  the  union  is  in 
formation. 

It  is  too  often  forgotten^  that  Great  Britain 
did  not  accept  the  finalfty  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War  until  the  War  Pf  1812  and  that 
France  sent  citizen  Genet  to  this  country 
much  as  Soviet  Russia  maintains  a  fifth 
column  in  every  state  in  western  Europe 
today. 

It  all  amounts  to  this  then:  as  long  as 
empire  has  been  thrust  upon  us,  we  might 
as  well  organize  to  manage  our  affairs  com¬ 
petently,  as  the  Hoover  Commission  proposes. 


Veteran*'  Pension  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  8,  1949 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  desire  to  introduce  a  letter 
which  I  received  from  the  department 
commander  of  the  American  Legion,  De¬ 
partment  of  Illinois,  on  March  28,  1949. 
On  March  24,  1949, 1  introduced  into  the 
Record  a  letter  from  a  member  of  the 
Broadview  Post  of  the  American  Legion, 
which  expressed  his  views  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual  concerning  the  pending  veterans’ 
pension  legislation.  Inasmuch  as  I  have 
been  informed  that  this  viewpoint  did 
not  represent  the  official  viewpoint  of  the 
American  Legion,  Department  of  Illinois, 
and  in  order  to  give  fair  consideration  to 
its  viewpoint,  I  am  presenting  the  letter 
of  Mr.  William  G.  Burns,  department 
commander  of  the  American  Legion,  De¬ 
partment  of  Illinois: 

The  American  Legion, 

Department  of  Illinois,  / 
Chicago,  III.,  March  28,  1949. 
Hon.  Sidney  R.  Yates, 

Member  of  Congress, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Congressman  Yates:  My  attention 
has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  you  had 
inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record  a 
letter  and  in  the  column  of  the  Voice  of 
the  People  in  the  Daily  News  and  which  you 
evidently  gave  considerable  consideration  to 
when  the  pension  was  before  the  Congress. 
I  believe  you  owe  it  to  the  American  Legion, 
department  of  Illinois,  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Record  my  telegram  to  you  indicating 
the  position  of  the  department  of  Illinois, 
the  American  Legion. 

The  views  expressed  by  our  comrade  from 
Broadview  were  his  own  views  and  not  the 
views  of  Broadview  Post,  fifth  district,  first 
division,  department  of  Illinois,  or  the  na¬ 
tional  organization.  One  can  always  single 
out  someone  who  differs,  in  a  democratic 
organization  such  as  ours,  on  most  issues, 
as  we  are  cross-section  of  America,  but  we 
believe  democratic  process  should  follow  be¬ 
cause  of  the  way  we  operate  in  Illinois.  The 


234  delegates,  by  which  this  post  was  repre¬ 
sented,  as  well  as  every  post  in  the  depart¬ 
ment,  was  unanimously  for  the  pension  at 
Miami. 

When  I  write  or  wire  you  with  the  view¬ 
point  of  the  American  l  egion,  I  do  not  ex¬ 
press  a  personal  opinion  but  I  speak  with 
the  authority  of  the  226,181  members  that 
have  determined  the  course  of  action. 

We  regret  that  you  have  selected  this  state¬ 
ment  for  insertion  because  I  can  furnish  you 
thousands  of  letters  from  posts,  individuals, 
etc.,  stating  the  position  of  the  Legion  in 
Illinois. 

I  am  anxious  to  inform  the  posts  in  your 
district  of  your  opportunity  now  to  consider 
H.  R.  3821  which  carries  provisions  that  ap-" 
parently  you  support. 

The  American  Legion  stood  solidly  for  no 
amendments  because  we  wanted  you  to  know 
that  that  was  the  strategy  of  the  opponents 
of  the  veterans  and  it  has  been  their  strategy 
over  the  years. 

As  department  commander  of  Illinois  I  ask 
that  you  set  the  record  straight  by  the  in¬ 
sertion  of  my  statement  to  you  of  our  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  pension  legislation  which  was 
given  to  you  before  your  vote  was  cast. 

I  sincerely  hope  and  trust  that  in  the  op¬ 
portunity  that  will  be  afforded  to  you  to  in¬ 
dicate  definitely  your  position  that  you  will 
support  it  and  our  all-out  American  Legion 
stafld  for  enactment  of  H.  R.  3821.  Of 
course,  it  doesn’t  meet  the  desires  in  their  en¬ 
tirety  In  this  department,  but  it  will  Indi¬ 
cate  to  the  veterans  that  the  eighty-first  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Congress  is  to  preserve  the  at¬ 
titude  of  faithful  Congressmen  that  have 
granted  land'  grants  and  pensions  from  the 
Revolutionary  days  through  six  wars  ending 
with  the  Spanish,  veterans  of  1898. 

Yours  very  ■fyruly, 

Wm.  G.  Burns, 
Defxirtment  Commander, 


Taft-Hartley 


IKS 


EXTENSION  OF  REI 

OF 

HON.  CHESTER  C.  GORSKI 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA' 

Friday,  April  8,  1949 

Mr.  GORSKI  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re¬ 
marks  In  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolution : 

The  following  resolution  is  moved  by 
Councilman  Joseph  J.  Carry: 

“Whereas  there  has  been  enacted  by  the 
Eightieth  Congress  of  the  United  States  a 
labor  bill  known  as  the  Taft-Hartley  law; 
and 

“Whereas  since  the  passage  of  this  law, 
labor  organizations  have  been  oppressed  and 
collective  bargaining  has  been  made  more  dif¬ 
ficult  to  promote  the  advancement  of  the 
American  labor  movement;  and 

“Whereas  the  Taft-Hartley  law  creates  an 
inferior  class  of  citizens,  an  inferior  category 
and  a  debased  position  politically  for  the 
men  and  women  who  toil  by  hand  or  brain 
for  their  daily  subsistence;  and 

“Whereas  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  in  its  en¬ 
tirety,  is  an  insult  to  the  working  people 
of  the  United  States,  a  brand  upon  their  in¬ 
tegrity  and  decency,  a  handicap  to  all  fair- 
minded  employers;  and 

“Whereas  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  invades  the 
constitutional  guaranties  of  free  speech,  free 
press  and  freedom  of  contract;  and 

“Whereas  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  breathes 
suspicion  and  repression  in  every  line  and 
in  no  instance  aids  or  assists  the  process  of 
peaceful  collective  bargaining,  and 


“Whereas  one  of  the  main  issues  in  the 
last  Presidential  campaign  was  the  repeal  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  law  and  such  issue  was 
supported  by  an  overwhelming  majority  vote 
for  candidates  to  political  office  wl ys  were 
on  record  for  the  immediate  repeajrof  this 
vicious  and  obnoxious  law;  and 

“Whereas  the  Eighty-first  Coftgress  has 
conducted  hearings  on  a  substitute  labor 
bill  known  as  the  Thomas  bill  jmd  such  hear¬ 
ings  have  resulted  in  needless  repetitious 
testimony,  consequently,  delaying  action  on 
the  repeal  of  this  law;  apO 
“Whereas  thousands  of  collective-bargain¬ 
ing  contracts,  presently  expiring  and  will  ex¬ 
pire  in  the  very  near  future,  and  labor 
organizations  and  employers  cannot  nego¬ 
tiate  with  any  degree  of  coTTPilance  as  to  the 
provisions  that  may  be  containe3“in  a  new 
labor  bill,  thus  creating  an  air  of  uncertainty 
and  endangering  harmonious  labor  relations 
between  labor  and  management  which  may 
result  in  unavoidable  work  stoppages;  and 
“Whereas  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
of  America  have,  by  their  vote  last  November, 
delivered  a  mandate  to  the  new  Congress  for 
immediate  repeal  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law: 
Therefore  be  it 

“Resolved,  That  the  Town  Council  of  the 
Town  of  Lancaster  assert  its  disapproval  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  law;  and  be  it  further 
“ Resolved ,  That  the  Town  Council  of  the 
Town  of  Lancaster  go  on  record  for  the  im¬ 
mediate  and  unqualified  repeal  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  and  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  Harry  S.  Truman;  the  major¬ 
ity  leaders  of  the  House  and  the  Senate;  the 
Members  of  Congress  from  the  western  New 
York  area;  and  the  United  States  Senators 
from  New  York  State  be  so  notified  as  soon 
as  possible  after  the  passage  of  this  resolu¬ 
tion  so  that  they  may  act  accordingly.” 

Seconded  Councilman  Francis  J.  Mc¬ 
Donald. 

Councilmen  Garry,  McDonald,  Rybak,  and 
Supervisor  Keysa  voted  aye,  and  Councilman 
Rozler  voted  present. 

Supervisor  Keysa  declared  the  resolution 
duly  adopted. 


Text  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


\ 


Friday,  April  8,  1949 


Mi\  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
it  will  be  necessary  for  Congress  to  take 
the  North  Atlantic  treaty  into  consider¬ 
ation  in  drafting  much  future  legislation 
I  ask  that  tlje  document  be  incorporated 
in  the  Congressional  Record  at  this 
point.  \ 

The  treaty  text  lists  as  signatories 
Belgium,  Canada,  France,  Luxemburg, 
the  Netherlands,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  United  States.  Additional  na¬ 
tions  signing  the  pact  are  Portugal,  Nor¬ 
way,  Iceland,  Denmark,  and  Italy. 

North  Atlantic  Treaty 

PREAMBLE 

The  Parties  to  this  Treaty  reaffirm  their 
faith  in  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  their  desire 
to  live  in  peace  with  all  peoples^nd  all 
governments.  \ 

They  are  determined  to  safeguard  the 'free¬ 
dom,  common  heritage  and  civilization  of 
their  peoples,  founded  on  the  principles  of 
democracy,  individual  liberty  and  the  rule 
of  law. 
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outside  the  law,  persons  who,  according  to 
Andrei  Vishinsky  in  "The  Law  of  the  So¬ 
viet  State,”  have  no  rights  which  the  law  is 
bound  to  respect.  “Exalting  the  Hebrew  re¬ 
ligion”  and  "propagating  Zionism”  are  among 
the  crimes  charged  against  Soviet  Jews. 
NewsweekV’hesitates  to  believe”  that  this 
widespread  Campaign  of  attack  against  Jews, 
against  the  jWish  Church,  and  the  ideals  of 
Zionism,  “is  deliberately  designed  to  arouse 
latent  anti-Semhjsm.”  This  reporter  is  not 
so  optimistic. 

2.  Look  what  has  just  happened  right  here 
in  New  York.  The  JMforning  Freiheit,  the 
Communist  Yiddish  newspaper,  has  shifted 
its  line.  It  is  now  suddenly  anti-Zionist. 
Israel  is  being  transformed,  says  Freiheit’s 
Moshe  Katz,  formerly  an  ardent  Zionist, 
into  “a  bastion  of  Jewish  reaction  and  a  prop 
of  Anglo-American  imperialism.”  There 
could  be  no  clearer  evidence  that  the  word 
has  come  down  the  line  from  above.  The 
men  in  the  Kremlin  have  decided  that  Israel 
will  be  no  friend  of  theirs.  They  ar^  against 
Israel  and  against  that  Zionism  whichmakes 
Israel  possible. 

You  have  now  only  to  recall  the  constant 
attacks  of  Hitler  against  the  international 
Jew  and  the  bloody  consequences  of  those 
attacks  when  delivered  to  a  prejudiced  peo¬ 
ple,  to  understand  what  is  happening  now 
and  worse,  what  may  happen  in  the  future 
in  the  lands  where  Jews  live  under  Soviet 
control.  What  will  happen  in  the  "Soviet 
Union  itself  we  can  only  guess,  we  will  not 
know  about  anything  that  happens  there 
which  the  Kremlin  does  not  want  us  to  know. 

But  this  much  is  clear.  The  immediate 
and  terribly  urgent  problem  before  the  Jewish 
communities  of  the  free  world,  before  the 
new  state  of  Israel  and  all  those  who  have 
been  Israel’s  friends  is  to  save  the  600,000 
Jews  of  Rumania  and  Hungary. 

This  will  not  be  easy.  It  is  a  task  in  large 
part  for  the  governments  of  the  free  coun¬ 
tries.  In  attempting  it — and  the  American 
and  British  Governments  have  made  a  begin¬ 
ning  by  their  sharp  warnings  to  the  Ruma¬ 
nian  and  Hungarian  Governments  about  de¬ 
tails  of  civil  and  rejigious  rights — the  earnest 
help  of  all  men  and  women  of  good  will  must 
be  enlisted.  The  blind  and  stupid  support  of 
the  Soviet  Union  by  many  American  Jews 
who  could  see  only  that  Russia  voted  for 
partition  must  come  to  an  end.  The  men  in 
the  Kremlin  are  no  friends  of  freedom — any 
kind  of  freedom — religious  or  otherwise. 
They  are  no  friends  of  any  state  based  on  the 
principle  of  individual  liberties — whether  its 
capital  is  Washington  or  Tel  Aviv. 

I  wish  I  had  said  this  bluntly  long  before. 
I’m  saying  it  now — I  hope  before  it  is  too  laj^. 


Andrew  Jackson — Son  of  Des 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEUELLER 


OF  NEW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 
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PRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday  March  23, 1949 

Mr.  CELLER/  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extepa  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Harry  H.  Stfilacht  from  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner  of  March  15,  1949: 


JACKSON - SON  OF  DESTINY 

(By  Harry  H.  Schlacht) 

Frofn  the  plough  to  the  Presidency. 

Once  in  a  lifetime,  the  grim  sisters  who 
weave  the  warp  of  our  existence,  run  through 
a  thread  of  brilliance,  the  colors  of  which 
cause  it  to  stand  apart  though  it  is  buried 


among  thousands  of  others.  Such  a  thread 
was  Andrew  Jackson. 

Today  we  commemorate  the  one  hundred 
and  eighty-second  anniversary  of  his  birth. 
Today  we  salute  the  warrior,  statesman,  and 
patriots  Today  we  honor  the  seventh  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States.  He  was  a  son  of 
destiny. 

In  the  story  of  his  life — as  "Old  Hickory” 
wrote  it  for  himself — There  is  no  single  line 
that  we  would  cancel;  there  is  is  no  single 
word  that  we  would  erase. 

On  the  remote  frontiers  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  on  the  forest-clad  banks  of  the  Ca¬ 
tawba  River,  in  the  region  where  the  settlers 
were  just  beginning  to  cluster,  Andrew  Jack- 
son  first  saw  the  light  of  day.  There  his 
infancy  sported  in  the  ancient  wilderness. 
There  his  mind  mused  to  freedom  under  its 
influence.  He  was  born  of  Irish  parents.  He 
was -fatherless  at  birth. 

He  was  a  British  prisoner  of  war  in  the 
Revolution  at  the  age  of  13. 

In  what  age  did  Jackson  live?  Where  in 
the  records  of  history  is  to  be  found  an  era 
in  which  the  human  face  made  mightier 
movements— an  era  in  which  occurred  the 
formation  and  dissolution  of  European  gov¬ 
ernments,  and  of  the  triumph  of  the  Ameri- 
V  can  system? 

His  life  is  full  of  instruction.  His  life-' 
sprang  from  the  dark  valley  of  obscurity-/ 
like  the  peak  of  his  favorite  Alleghenies — 
rough,  rugged,  and  sublime — piercing  every 
cloud— till  its  summits  bathed  in  th#  sun¬ 
light  of  heaven. 

Washington  was  the  father  of  his'country. 
Jefferson  Was  the  philosopher  of  democracy. 
Jackson  was  its  defender. 

He  did  not  ^create  democracy  But  he  did 
arouse  people  to  the  reassp'rtion  of  their 
rights.  He  did  not  set  up y6ur  Government 
of,  by,  and  for  the  people/  But  he  did  force 
the  Government  to  respond  to  the  will  of 
the  people.  / 

No  man  has  ever  evinced  so  much  knowl¬ 
edge  of  American  irfea&  No  man  has  ever 
expressed  them  with  s'uch  dauntless  in¬ 
trepidity.  No  nian  has  ever  executed  them 
with  such  immovable  will.  No  man  has  ever 
been  so  nobly, -and  enthusiastically  sustained. 

He  was  thC  great  warrior  in  tjhe  Battle  of 
New  Orleans.  He  is  in  a  class’  by  himself 
in  the  hJStory  of  Presidents. 

Andrew  Jackson  was  not  schooled'in  mili¬ 
tary  strategy,  yet  he  was  a  great  general. 
He  was  not  schooled  in  public  servioLyet 
he/was  a  great  statesman.  He  was  great,  in 
peace.  He  was  great  in  war. 

/  He  led  our  people  to  a  victory  that  literally 
/  preserved  free  and  popular  government  for 
our  posterity.  He  felt  that  this  Nation 
under  God  must  be  protected  not  only  from 
foreign  foes,  but  from  foes  within  our  bor¬ 
ders.  His  patriotism  knew  no  bounds  but 
his  country.  His  hope,  his  Joy,  and  his  am¬ 
bition — -all  centered  in  its  perpetuity  and 
prosperity. 

Directly  across  from  the  White  House  in 
Washington — stands  a  statue  of  Andrew 
Jackson — and  on  the  pedestal  is  written 
the  deathless  phrase:  "Our  Federal  Union: 
It  must  be  preserved.” 

Andrew  Jackson  was  a  man  of  superb 
courage. 

He  did  not  indulge  in  the  defeatist  policy 
of  surrendering  vital  principles  uponjvhich 
our  Government  rests.  He  held  fast  to  the 
true  American  dream  which  has  made  Amer¬ 
ica  the  greatest  Nation  on  earth. 

Let  us  all  speak  of  his  virtues.  Let  us  all 
speak  of  his  greatness.  Let  us  all  grow 
wiser  and  better  by  the  salutary  lessons  his 
life  inculcates. 

Affection  has  no  greater  theme,  and  wis¬ 
dom  has  no  nobler  counsel  than  the  living 
actions  of  our  sainted  sires.  History  is  the 
mirror  of  the  past.  It  is  the  guide  of  the 
present.  It  is  the  beacon  of  the  future. 

May  the  poorest  lad  in  our  blessed  land 
learn  from  the  career  of  Andrew  Jackson 


that  poverty  is  no  bar  to  the  triumph  of  the 
free  spirit.  The  avenues  of  the  citadel  of  our 
strength  and  the  posts  of  honor  are  open  to 
universal  competition.  The  freedom  of  our 
country  calls  to  highest  honors  her  children 
• — from  the  workshop,  from  the  city,  and  from 
the  farm. 

The  ranks  of  American  eminence  have  come 
from  the  humblest  origin.  Long  will  An¬ 
drew  Jackson’s  memory  be  cherished  by  hu¬ 
manity. 

His  cenotaph  is  the  love  of  his  country¬ 
men.  His  monument  is  the  holy  reverence 
in  the  hearts  of  our  peqsile.  Let  us  all  serve 
our  country  as  he  served  it.  Let  us  all  serve 
our  God  as  he  seryeijt  Him. 

In  life  his  career  has  been  like  the  blaze 
of  the  sun  in  the'  fierceness  of  its  noonday 
glory.  In  death  he  was  as  lovely  as  the 
mildest  sunset* of  a  summer's  evening,  when 
the  sun  descends  in  cloudless,  tranquil 
beauty,  yr 

Andrew^  Jackson  died  as  he  had  lived — a 
Christian.  And  his  last  words  were:  "God 
and  country.” 

-  .. 

/ 

National  Theater 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  8,  1949 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Joint  Resolution  104,  providing  for  the 
convening  of  an  assembly  to  develop 
plans  for  a  national  theater,  opera,  and 
ballet,  is  gathering  support  from  all 
over  the  Nation.  Appended  below  is  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  American 
Legion’s  theatrical  post  in  New  York 
City  endorsing  its  objectives: 

RESOLUTION  UNANIMOUSLY  APPROVED  AND  ADOPT¬ 
ED  BY  THE  CAPTAIN  CHARLES  B.  DILLINGHAM 
POST,  NO.  1605,  AT  ITS  REGULAR  CONVENED 
MEETING  ON  MARCH  7,  1949 

Whereas  the  Captain  Charles  B.  Dillingham 
Post,  No.  1605,  is  a  theatrical  post  consisting 
entirely  of  veterans  connected  with  the 
theatrical  field;  and 

Whereas  there  are  two  theatrical  posts  in 
New  York  County,  namely,  the  Captain 
^Charles  B.  Dillingham  Post,  No.  1605,  and  the 
JVA  Post,  No.  690,  having  in  excess  of  600 
fmbers;  and 

aereas  there  are  about  28  theatrical 
posts  throughout  the  country  having  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  over  40,000  veterans;  and 

Whereas  the  theater  and  its  members  have 
done  and,  still  are  doing  splendid  morale 
work  for  tfr^  armed  services  and  the  disabled 
veterans  in  hospitals  without  any  compen¬ 
sation  whatsoever;  and 

Whereas  the  rendering  of  services  toward 
the  improvement  of  morale  of  not  only  the 
armed  services  but.to  the  disabled  veterans 
is  as  essential  as  the4food  and  medical  atten¬ 
tion  they  receive;  and 
Whereas  such  beneficial  work  as  has  been 
rendered  by  the  theater  apd  its  members  has 
been  conducted  on  a  more  or  less  haphazard 
basis  due  to  the  laGk  of  a  coordinated  organi¬ 
zation;  and 

Whereas  it  is  to  the  best  interest  of  the 
armed  services  and  the  disabled  veterans  that 
a  national  theater  group  be  established  so 
that  not  only  they  but  all  America,  as  well 
can  participate  and  receive  the  benefits  of 
the  education  and  morale-building  values 
which  stem  from  the  theater;  and 
Whereas  practically  every  theatrical  organ¬ 
ization  in  this  country  is  in  favor  of  the 
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establishment  of  a  national  theatrical  group; 

Whereas  veterans  of  World  Wars  I  and  II 
will  be  largely  and  gainfully  employed  in 
this  project :  Now  therefore 

resolved,  That  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  be  urged  to  sponsor,  establish,  and 
finance  a  national  theatrical  group;  further 
Resolved,  That  should  this  resolution  be 
adopted  by  the  New  York  County  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Legion  that  the  same 
be  forwarded  thrtJygh  channels  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  New  Yoflc  and  the  national  body. 
Dated  March  7,  1949, 

Harrs-' Weber, 

Commander. 
Genevieve  P.  Lilliott, 

Adjutant. 


Lands  of  the  Crescent 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  April  8,  1949 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  almost 
a  year  ago,  May  10,  1948,  to  be  exact,  I 
outlined  to  the  House  my  ideas  about 
an  MERP,  that  is  a  Middle  East  rehabili¬ 
tation  plan.  I  am  happy  to  note  that 
since  that  time  many  other  persons  have 
urged  the  same  plan.  I  am  certain  that 
that  plan  is  encompassed  as  a  part  of 

the  much  broader  world-wide  plan  of  . 

our  President  looking  toward  world  -feive  the  Arabian  people  the  fertile  farms,  the 
economic  progress.  The  following  edi-  .  water,  the  power  they  need  to  turn  their  arid 
torial,  which  appeared  in  the  New  York/  f,eser*  /r°m  a  breeding  ground  of  interna- 

-  tlonal  tensions  into  a  productive  and  peace¬ 
ful  land. 

But  the  Truman-UN  program  will 


eastern  misery  as  It  is  the  excuse  employed  ' 
by  feudal  Arabian  lords  to  divert  the  people’s  j 
attention  from  necessary  social  and  economic  j 
changes. 

For  instance,  by  warring  against  the  "in-  I 
fidel’’  Israeli,  the  Arab  League  was,  in  part,  ; 
attempting  to  make  its  subjects  forget  their  ■ 
rising  resentment  against  a  new  imperialism 
which  genuinely  threatens  the  Middle  East —  5 
the  arrangement  under  which  a  handful  of  ‘ 
Arab  monarchs  secure  their  po#er  by  ac¬ 
cepting  fabulous  payments  in  retiirn  for  per¬ 
mitting  western  companies  t(J  exploit  the  • 
area’s  rich  oil  resources. 

A  basic  need  in  the  Arab  States  is  a  tax  : 
program  which  will  tap  the  wealth  of  the  { 
haughty  agricultural  magnates,  making  it  ! 
possible  for  the  Arab  governments  to  extend  • 
social,  welfare,  and  educational  services  to  the  ' 
people. 

But  the  popular  demand  for  tax  reform  Is  1 
muted  because  most  Arabs  are  illiterate  and 
many  are  even  inarticulate.  Their  leaders  :• 
are  inspired  youths,  who  boast  a  thin  veneer  | 
of  western  “culture”  and  are  sneeringly  la¬ 
beled  “radicals”  by  the  ruling  caste. 

And  as  long  a&'the  cynical  Arab  potentates 
can  incite  the/  people  to  pitch  their  tents  J 
against  some  hew,  perhaps  imagined  threat  | 
to  "Arab  nationalism,"  reforms  will  be  de-  | 
layed. 

The  Truman-UN  program  -may  undertake  / 
such  projects  in  the  Middle  East  as  the  Jor¬ 
dan  Valley  Authority  which  would  restore  the 
ancient  /fruitfulness  of  Palestine;  the  Iraq 
'n  project  suggested  by  Herbert  | 
opening  the  land  to  another  million 
s;  and  a  multinational  authority  in 
the /Euphrates  Valley,  providing  six  middle: 
eastern  States  with  power,  navigation,  irriga¬ 
tion  and  flood  control. 

/  These  and  other  projects  could  begin  to  . 


irrlgat 

Hoov 

settl 


Post  on  April  6,  1949,  reiterates  ver 
forcefully  much  that  has  already 
said  on  the  subject.  I  commend 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

LANDS  OF  THE  CRESCENT 

Many  Americans  were  relieved  w 
came  evident  that  General  Zayim 
control  of  the  Syrian  Governme 
draw  his  scimitar  against  peace 
with  Israel,  but  rather  to  fight 
surrender  to  internal  economic, 

But  the  Zayim  coup  emphai 


it  be- 
seized 
not  to 
ptiations 
la’s  near- 
_haos.  mm 
;es  that  the 


program  will  serve 
solely  as  a  transfusion  which  momentarily 
delays  a  fatal  middle  eastern  sickness,  un¬ 
less  the  Arabian  governments,  themselves, 
resolve  that  their  oil-earned  wealth  shall  be 
spent  on  the  people  who  hold  first  title  to  the 
land’s  resources — the  hungry  and  oppressed 
Arabian  citizens. 


Middle  East  will  continue  to  Jfe  a  sick  area, 
plagued  by  chronic  uprising  and  spans  of 
sullen,  revolt-breeding  silifiice  until  the 
Arabian  people  have  been  rescued  from  serf¬ 
dom  and  poverty  in  the  feudal  lands. 

President  Truman’s  “Bold  new  program” 
to  work  through  the  United  Nations  to  prime 


East-West  Trade 


nt  of  backward  areas 
Arabs  from  the  edge 


the  industrial  developr 
will  probably  lift  mat" 
of  starvation.  / 

Yet  the  TrumaiyUN  program  cannot  ef- 
fectively  raise  they middle  East’s  over-all  liv¬ 
ing  standard  unless  it  is  accompanied  by 
basic  econmic  -reforms  within  the  Arab 
states.  / 

The  Middle  East's  almost  unbelievable 
poverty  is  frequently  blamed  on  “Arab  na¬ 
tionalism,1 ".the  fanatical  insistence  of  robed 
sheiks  on  spending  endless  treasure  and  man¬ 
power  to  -war  against  any  semblance  of  alien 
domination. 

The  Very  phrase,  Arab  nationalism,  con¬ 
jures  bp  compelling  visions  of  T.  E.  Law¬ 
rence  fighting  beside  fierce  desert  warriors  to 
gain,"' their  freedom  from  Turkish  and  other 
ty^Annies. 

But  the  truth  is  that  "Arab  nationism”  is 
Hot  so  much  the  cause  of  current  middle 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  April  8,  1949 
JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  prep¬ 


Mr. 


aration  for  the  impending  debate  on  the 
authorization  of  appropriation  for  con¬ 
tinuing  the  European  recovery  program 
for  the  3  months  from  April  1  to  June  30, 
1949,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  1949-50, 
there  is  appended  hereto  an  article  show¬ 
ing  the  care  with  which  the  desire  of  the 
Congress  is  being  met  in  connection  with 
east-west  European  trade.  Such  trade 
is,  we  all  know,  very  important  to  west¬ 
ern  Europe’s  recovery,  but  Congress  spec¬ 
ified  in  the  original  ECA  it  should  not 
impinge  on  strategic  considerations.  The 
article  appended  below  shows  the  care 
with  which  ERP  nations  are  trying  to 


follow  the  policy  established  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  on  this  point: 

(Britain  To  Tighten  Control  Over  Eastward 
Exports  . 

(By  John  Allan  May,  staff  correspondent  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor) 

London,  April  2,  1949. — Britain  will  greatly 
tighten  its  control  over  the  exports  of  pos¬ 
sible  war  potential  to  eastern  Europe  as  of 
April  8. 

Almost  every  type  of  machine  tool,  a  wide 
range  ef  chemicals,  and  many  items  of  sci¬ 
entific  apparatus  are  included  on  the  new 
schedule  of  goods  needing  export  licenses 
thereafter  if  eastward  bound. 

This  British  action  may  be  seen  as  the 
first  fruit  of  a  high-powered  United  States 
drive  to  get  a  unified,  agreed  policy  on  east- 
west  trade  to  cover  the  whole  of  western 
Europe. 

Difficult  but  friendly  negotiations  are  now 
in  progress  on  this  subject  between  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Administration  and  na¬ 
tions  cooperating  in  the  European  recovery 
program.  Some  of  these  nations  are  not  yet 
convinced  such  security  trade  barriers  really 
will  do  the  Job  intended. 

new  attempt 

Running  parallel  to  these  licensing  talks 
is  a  new  attempt,  through  the  United  Nations 
Economic  Commission  for  Europe  in  Geneva, 
to  draw  up  a  detailed  schedule  of  machinery 
and  equipment  which  can  be  exported  safely 
from  the  west  to  the  east  and  of  raw  ma¬ 
terials  which  can  be  sent  -from  the  east  to 
the  west. 

Reports  are  current  in  Europe  that  the 
United  States  is  trying  to  impose  in  full  its 
own  particular  system  of  export  licensing  on 
all  of  western  Europe.  This  has  been  cate¬ 
gorically  denied  to  me  by  the  highest  author¬ 
ity  in  Paris. 

What  the  United  States  is  trying  to  do  is 
to  get  a  general  agreement  on  a  complete  ban 
of  exports  to  the  east  of  a  small  number  of 
items  on  the  restricted  list  of  goods  obviously 
of  primarily  military  use.  • 

What  is  wanted  thereafter  is  an  under¬ 
standing  that  the  countries  will  not  allow 
the  export  of  other  goods  if  a  reasonable  man 
would  conclude  from  the  known  facts  that 
in  any  particular  case  they  were  likely  to  be 
put  to  military  instead  of  civil  use. 

GENERAL  ACCEPTANCE 

Britain’s  extension  of  its  own  export-li¬ 
censing  controls  signifies  its  general  accept¬ 
ance  of  this  point  of  view. 

Export  items  now  listed  are  not  banned 
altogether.  But  the  evidence  of  probable 
end-use  can  be  sifted  in  the  case  of  each 
particular  sale. 

The  new  list  is  a  wide  one.  Harold  Wilson, 
president  of  the  board  of  trade;  told  the 
House  of  Commons  it  would  be.  extended 
still  further  if  such  a  course  seemed  necessary 
in  the  interests  of  British  security. 

The  list  includes  graphite  and  all  graphite 
compounds,  diamond-tipped  tools,  metals 
like  titanium,  high-speed  compressors,  rust- 
resisting  cocks  and  valves,  mine-sweeping 
equipment,  electronic  computors,  and  many 
chemicals  and  pieces  of  scientific  apparatus. 

Graphite  has  important  uses  in  nuclear 
research  and  the  production  of  atomic 
weapons. 

POTENTIAL  WAR  USE  . 

Most  of  the  chemicals  specified  are  poten¬ 
tial  raw  materials  for  modern  types  of  ex¬ 
plosives,  smoke  bombs,  and  rocket  propel¬ 
lants. 

High-speed  compressors  of  the  type  of  the 
schedule  fere  used  in  wind  tunnels  for  the 
development  of  aircraft  with  speeds  at  or 
above  sound.  Diamond-tipped  tools  are  es¬ 
sential  to  any  modern  war  industry.  The.e 
is  no  suitable  substitute  for  the  hardness  of 
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diamond  when  making  metal  tools  that  later 
make  weapons. 

But,  of  course,  almost  all  goods  specified 
have  even  wider  uses  for  peaceful  purposes 
and  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  industrial 
equipment  which  Britain  and  other  coun¬ 
tries  are  anxious  to  sell  Russia  and  its  satel¬ 
lites  in  exchange  for  food  and  fodder. 

ECA  is  having  a  hard  time  to  persuade 
some  European  countries  that  an  export- 
licensing  system  can  be  made  to  work,  since 
any  goods  actually  banned  can  form  only 
a  very  small  proportion  of  the  total  goods 
moving  in  trade.  Otherwise  the  policy 
would  defeat  Europe’s  declared  intention 
and  need  of  expanding  its  eastern  trade. 

EASTWARD  EXPORTS 

Under  the  Marshall  plan,  for  instance, 
Benelux  expects  to  increase  its  eastward  ex¬ 
ports  to  more  than  three  times  the  prewar 
value.  Britain  hopes  to  expand  from  $170,- 
000,000  worth  last  year  to  $365,000,000  in  1952 
and  nearly  20  percent  of  Austria’s  exports 
is  planned  eastward. 

Is  it  really  worth  banning  what  can  only 
be  a  token  trickle  of  goods  in  days  when 
everything  from  food  to  silk  is  a  war  poten¬ 
tial  in  some  way  or  another? 

The  United  States  answers  such  questions 
with  a  firm  “Yes.”  ECA  is  replying  most 
strongly  that  while  general  trade  has  to  be 
encouraged,  it  would  be  a  mistake  for  every 
nation  not  to  do  whatever  it  can  to  protect 
its  own  security. 

Today’s  news  shows  Britain  for  one  has 
come  a  long  way  round  to  the  United  States 
view. 
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LAWS  AND  RULES  FOR  PUBLICATION  OF 
THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
Code  of  Laws  of  the  United  States 
Title  44,  Section  181.  Congressional 
Record;  arrangement,  style,  contents, 
and  indexes. — The  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  shall  have  control  of  the  ar¬ 
rangement  and  style  of  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record,  and  while  providing  that 
it  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re¬ 
port  of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  an  index  of  the  Congressional 
Record  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
of  Congress  and  at  the  close  thereof. 
(Jan.  12,  1895,  c.  23,  §  13,  28  Stat.  603.) 

Title  44,  Lection  182b.  Same;  illus¬ 
trations,  maps,  diagrams. — No  maps,  dia¬ 
grams,  or  illustrations  may  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.  (June  20, 
1936,  c.  630,  §  2,  49  Stat.  1546.) 

Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and.  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and  delivery  of  the  Congressional  Record  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted  the 
following  rules,  to  which  the  attefition  of 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates  is 
respectfully  Invited :  f 

1.  Arrangement  of  the  daily  Record. — The 
Public  Printer  will  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  daily  Record  as  follows :  First,  the  Senate 
proceedings;  second,  the  House  proceedings; 
third,  the  Appendix:  Provided,  That  when  the 
proceedings  of  the  Senate  are  not  received  in 
time  to  follow  this  arrangement,  the  Public 
Printer  may  begin  the  Record  with  the  House 
proceedings.  The  proceedings  of  each  House 
and  the  Appendix  shall  each  begin  a  new 
page,  with  appropriate  headings  centered 
thereon. 

2.  Type  and  style. — The  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de¬ 
bates  of  tile  Senate  and  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  ajpfurnished  by  the  official  reporters  of 
the  Congressional  Record  in  7% -point  type; 
and  jell  matter  included  in  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
tpeir  own  words,  and  all  reports,  documents, 


and  other  matter  authorized  to  be  inserted 
In  the  Record  shall  be  printed  in  6  y2  -point 
type;  and  all  roll  calls  shall  be  printed  in 
6-point  type.  No  italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  In  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
unusual  indentions  be  permitted.  These  re¬ 
strictions  do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
'quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro¬ 
duction  Is  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  manuscript. — When  manu¬ 
script  is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  it 
hould  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print¬ 
ing  Office  not  later  than  9  o’clock  p.  m.,  in 
order  to  insure  publication  in  the  Record  is- 
rsued  on  the  following  morning;  and  if  all  of 
'said  manuscript  is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
Specified,  the  Public  Printer  is  authorized  to 

(Withhold  it  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  its  delivery  if  the  manuscript  is 
ifurnished  later  than  12  o’clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter. — The  manuscript  of 
-speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  in  the  Record  shall  be  in  the  hands 
jof  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than  7  o’clock 
jp.  m.,  to  insure  publication  the  following 
’morning. 

5.  Proof  furnished. — Proofs  of  ‘‘leave  to 
print”  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur¬ 
nished  the  day  the  manuscript  is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day,  whenever 
.possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  in  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of  Con- 
jgress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  in  the 
Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than  six 
sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Members 
without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  withheld  remarks,— It  manu¬ 
script  or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  in 
time  for  publication  in  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  xwill  insert  the  words  ‘‘Mr. 
- addressed\he  Senate'  (House  or  Com¬ 
mittee).  His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
In  the  Appendix,”  an\proceed  with  the  print¬ 
ing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit. ^The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  in  \he  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex¬ 
ceeding  30  calendar  days  fromVhe  date  when 
its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided,  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  sessionVf  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  fte  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  Appendix  to  daily  Record. — Whert^ither 
House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1)  a  sWech 
not  delivered  in  either  House,  (2)  a  nlfcs- 
paper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any  otfl 
matter  not  germane  to  the  proceedings,  tliS 
same  shall  be  published  in  the  Appendix,  but’' 
this  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quotations  which 
form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Member,  or  to  an 
authorized  extension  of  his  own  remarks: 
Provided,  That  no  address,  speech,  or  article 
delivered  or  released  subsequently  to  the  final 
adjournment  of  a  session  of  Congress  may  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

9.  Official  reporters. — The  official  reporters 
of  each  House  shall  indicate  on  the  manu¬ 
script  and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
in  the  proceedings. 

10.  Estimate  of  cost. — No  extraneous  matter 
in  excess  of  two  pages  in  any  one  instance 
may  be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  in  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leaVe  is  requested;  but  this  restriction 
shall  not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele¬ 
grams,  or  articles  presented  in  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  in  the  course  of  de¬ 
bate  or  to  communications  from  State  legis¬ 
latures,  addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  The 


Public  Printer  or  the  official  reporters  of  they 
House  or  Senate  shall  return  to  the  Member 
of  the  respective  House  any  matter  submitted 
for  the  Congressional  Record  which  is  in 
contravention  of  this  paragraph.  / 

11.  Illustrations. — Pursuant  to  section  182b, 
title  44,  United  States  Code  (as  showj/above) , 
requests  for  authority  to  insert  an  illustration 
in  the  Record  should  be  submitted  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing  through  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  .on  Printing  of 
the  respective  House  in  which  the  speech 
desired  to  be  illustrated  may  be  delivered. 
Illustrations  shall  not  exceed  in  size  a  page 
of  the  Record  and  shall  be  line  cuts  only. 
Copy  for  illustrations  must  be  furnished  to 
the  Public  Printer  not  later  than  12:30  o’clock 
p.  m.  of  the  day  preceding  publication. 

12.  Corrections. — The  permanent  Record  is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  daily  publication  is  issued;  there¬ 
fore  all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Public 
Printer  within  that  time:  Provided,  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further,  That  no  Member  of  Con¬ 
gress  shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi¬ 
tions  of  new  subject  matter. 

13.  Appendix  to  permanent  Record. — The 
Public  Printer  shall  publish  an  Appendix  to 
the  permanent  Record,  which  shall  contain 
all  extraneous  matter  not  germane  to  the 
proceedings. 

14.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  in 
the  Congressional  Record  Appendix  the  full  - 
report  or  print  of  any  committee  or  subcom¬ 
mittee  when  said  report  print  has  been  pre¬ 
viously  printed. 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa¬ 
nied  by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu¬ 
tive  department,  bureau,  board,  or  independ¬ 
ent  office  of  the  Government  submitting  re¬ 
ports  or  documents  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re¬ 
lating  to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U.  S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Printing  and  binding  for  Congress,  when 
ecommended  to  be  done  by  the  Committee 
oiWPrinting  of  either  House,  shall  be  so  rec- 
onunended  in  a  report  containing  an  approxi- 
mateVestimate  of  the  cost  thereof,  together 
with  ^statement  from  the  Public  Printer  of 
estimated  approximate  cost  of  work  previ¬ 
ously  ordered  by  Congress  within  the  fiscal 
year  (U.  S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  145,  p.  1938) . 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  dither  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  Printing, 
who,  in  making  tjieir  report,  shall  give  the 
probable  cost  of  the  proposed  printing  upon 
the  estimate  of  the  •  Public  Printer,  and  no 
extra  copies  shall  beVprinted  before  such 
committee  has  reportedVU.  S.  Code,  title  44, 
sec.  133,  p.  1937).  V 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 

The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimTuirse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con¬ 
gressional  Directory.  The  money  derived 
from  such  sales  shall  be  paid  into  the  Treas¬ 
ury  and  accounted  for  in  his  annual  report 
to  Congress,  and  no  sale  shall  be  made  on 
credit  (U.  S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  150,  p.  1939). 
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REPRESENTATIVES  WITH 
RESIDENCES  IN  WASHINGTON 

Office  Addhess:  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

[Streets  northwest  unless  otherwise  stated] 

Speaker,  8am  Rayburn,  1900  Q  St. 

Abbltt,  Watkins  M.,  Va - 

Abernethy,  Thos.  G.,  Miss. 2036  Ft.  Davis  SE. 
Addonizlo,  Hugh  J.,  N.  J — - 

Albert,  Carl,  Okla - 

Allen,  A.  Leonard,  La _ ...2801  Pa.  Ave.  SE. 

Allen,  John  J.,  Jr.,  Calif — The  Wardman  Pk. 

Allen,  Leo  E„  III _ University  Club. 

Andersen,  H.  Carl,  Minn _ Harvard  Hall. 

Anderson,  Jack  Z.,  Calif . _ 5509  Grove  St., 

Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

Andresen,  August  H„  Minn . 

Andrews,  George  W.,  Ala _ 404  N.  Thomas  St., 

Arlington,  Va. 

Angell,  Homer  D.,  Oreg _ 2121  Virginia  Ave. 

Arends,  Leslie  C„  III _ .The  Gen.  Scott. 

Asplnall,  Wayne  N.,  Colo — 

Auchlncloss,  James  C.,  N.  J.113  S.  Lee  St., 

Alexandria,  Va. 


Bailey,  Cleveland  M.,  W.  Va. 

Barden,  Graham  A.,  N.  C_— The  Hamilton. 

Baring,  Walter  S.,  Nev - 

Barrett,  Frank  A.,  Wyo _ The  Dorchester. 

Barrett,  William  A.,  Pa _ 

Bates,  George  J.,  Mass— 2480  16th  St. 

Bates,  Joe  B„  Ky _ 

Battle,  Laurie  C„  Ala _ 3947  Pa.  Ave.  SE. 

Beall,  J.  Glenn,  Afd _ 

Beckworth,  Llndley,  Tex _ The-Falrllngton, 

Alexandria,  Va. 

Bennett,  Charle  E.,  Fla _ 

Bennett,  John  B„  Mich _ The  Wardman  Pk. 

Bentsen,  Lloyd  M.,  Jr.,  Tex . 

Biemiller,  Andrew  J.,  Wls~  4824  Langdrum 

Lane,  Chevy 
Chase,  Md. 

Bishop,  C.  W.  (Runt) ,  III _ 1833  41st  PI.  SE. 

Blackney,  Wm.  W.,  Mich— .The  Roosevelt. 
Bland,  Schuyler  Otis,  Va..  2935  28th  St. 

Blatnik,  John  A.,  Minn _ _ 

Boggs,  Hale,  La _ 

Boggs,  J.  Caleb,  Del _ _ 

Bolling,  Richard,  Mo - 

Bolton,  Frances  P.,  Ohio.. .2301  Wyo.  Ave. 

Bolton,  William  P.,  Md _ 

Bonner,  Herbert  C.,  N.  C— .The  Roosevelt. 
Bosone,  Reva  Beck,  Utah.. 

Boykin,  Frank  W.,  Ala _ The  Washington. 

Bramblett,  Ernest  K„  Calif. 

Breen,  Edward,  Ohio _ 

Brehm,  Walter  E„  Ohio _ 

Brooks,  Overton,  La _ Sedgwick 

Gardens. 

Brown,  Clarence  J.,  Ohio _ Alban  Towers. ,, 

Brown,  Paul,  Ga _ Alban  Towers  ’ 

Bryson,  Joseph  R.,  S.  C _ 40  Indepenji " 

ence  Ave.,, 

Buchanan,  Frank,  Pa _ 

Buckley,  Charles  A.,  N.  Y _ 

Buckley,  James  V.,  Ill _ 

Bulwlnkle,  Alfred  L.,  N.  C.. The  Wardman  Pk. 

Burdick,  Usher  L.,  N.  Dak _ 

Burke,  Thomas  H.,  Ohio _ ... 

Burleson,  Omar,  Tex _ .4119  W  St. 

Burnside,  M.  G„  W.  Va _ f. 

Burton,  Clarence  G.,  Va. _ _ 

Byrne,  William  T„  N.  Y>. _ 

Byrnes,  John  W.,  Wis _ 2300  41st  St. 

Camp,  A.  Sidney  Ma _ _ The  Washing¬ 

ton  House. 

Canfield,  Gordbn,  N.  J _ 

Cannon,  Clarence,  Mo _ 418  N.  J.  Ave.  SE. 

Carlyle,  FJErtel,  N.  C - The  Willard. 

Carnahajf,  A.  S.  J„  Mo _ _ 

Carroll/John  A.,  Colo _ 

Case,  Clifford  P„  N.  J _ 

Case,  Francis,  S.  Dak _ 

Cavalcante,  Anthony,  Pa _ 

Celler,  Emanuel,  N.  Y _ The  Mayflower. 

Chatham,  Thurmond,  N.  C. 


Chelf,  Frank  L.,  Ky _ _ 

Chesney,  Chester  A.,  Ill _ _ 

Chiperfield,  Robert  B.,  Ill _ 1  Raymond  St., 

Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

Christopher,  Geo.  H.,  Mo _ 

Chudoff,  Earl,  Pa _ 

Church,  Ralph  E.,  Ill - —The  Shoreham. 

Clemente,  L.  Gary,  N.  Y _ _ 

Clevenger,  Cliff,  Ohio _ The  Jefferson. 

Coffey,  Robert  L.,  Jr.,  Pa _  < 

Cole,  Albert  M.,  Kans _ 2501  Que  St. 

Cole,  W.  Sterling,  N.  Y _ 161C  44th  St. 

Colmer,  William  M„  Miss.. 

Combs,  J.  M.,  Tex _ — _ 360  N.  Glebe  Rd., 

Arlington,  Va. 

Cooley,  Harold  D„  N.  C _ The  Wardman  Pk. 

Cooper,  Jere,  Tenn _ The  Washington. 

Corbett,  Robert  J.,  Pa.. _ _ 

Cotton,  Norris,  N.  H _ 

Coudert,  F.  R„  Jr.,  N.  Y _ 

Cox,  E.  E.,  Ga _ _ 

Crawford,  Fred  L.,  Mich _ 

Crook,  Thurman  C.,  Ind _ The  Chastleton. 

Crosser,  Robert,  Ohio _ 5418  Edgemoor 

Lane,  Bethesda, 
Md. 

Cunningham,  Paul,  Iowa _ 

Curtis,  Carl  T.,  Nebr _ _ 

Dague,  Paul  B.,  Pa _ _ 

Davenport,  Harry  J.,  Pa _ _ 

Davies,  John  C.,  N.  Y _ _ 

Davis,  Clifford,  Tenn _ _ 4611  Butter- 

worth  Pi.  ,/ 

Davis,  Glenn  R.,  Wis _ _ 

Davis,  James  C„  Ga - - 

Dawson,  William  L.,  Ill _  '  $ 

Deane,  Charles  B.,  N.  C _ 

deGraffehried,  E.,  Ala _ _ 

Delaney,  James  J.,  N.  Y _ _ 

Denton,  Wlhfield  K.,  Ind _ _ 

D’Ewart,  Wesley  A.,  Mont ..  / 

Dlngell,  John  D„  Mich _ _  / 

Dollinger,  Isidore,  N.  Y _ £ 

Dolliver,  James  I.,  Iowa _ .3752  Jocelyn  St. 

Dondero,  George  A.,  Michyylhe  Continental. 
Donohue,  Harold  D.,  Mass. 

Doughton,  Robert  L.,  N.  C. The  Willard. 

Douglas,  Helen  G.,  Calif _ 1241  33d  St. 

Doyle,  Clyde,  Calif.. _ _ 

Durham.  Carl  T.,  tf.  C _ The  Sheraton. 

Eaton,  Charles  A.,  N.  J _ 

Eberharter,  Hetman  P.,  Pa. 3101  4th  St.  N., 

Arlington,  Va. 

Elliott,  Carl,  Ala _ 

Ellsworth^  Harris,  Oreg _ 2135  Tunlaw  Rd. 

Elston,  Charles  H.,  Ohio _ The  Congres¬ 

sional. 

Engel,  Albert  J.,  Mich _ 4518  Lowell  St. 

Enjjfe,  Clair,  Calif _ _ 

ins,  Joe  L.,  Tenn _ _ _ 5044  Kllngle  St. 

'“'Fallon,  George  H„  Md _ 

Feighan,  Michael  A.,  Ohio.. 

Fellows,  Frank,  Maine _ The  Wardman  Pk 

Fenton,  Ivor  D.,  Pa _ — .8725  Macomb  St. 

Fernandez,  A.  M.,  N.  Mex _ Cheverly,  Md. 

Fisher,  O.  C.,  Tex _ The  Skyland. 

Flood,  Daniel  J.,  Pa _ 

Fogarty,  John  E„  R.  I _ The  Shoreham. 

Forand,  Aime  J.,  R.  I _ 2929  Conn.  Ave. 

Ford,  Gerald  R.,  Jr.,  Mich _ - 

Frazier,  Jas.  B.,  Jr.,  Tenn .. 

Fugate,  Tom  B.,  Va _ _ 

Fulton,  James  G.,  Pa _ 

FurcoR  Foster,  Mass _ _ 

Gamble,  Ralph  A.,  N.  Y _ 

Garmatz,  Edward  A.,  Md _ 

Gary,  J.  Vaughan,  Va _ 

Gathlngs,  E.  C.,  Ark _ 8285  Worthington 

St. 

Gavin,  Leon  H„  Pa _ 

Gillette,  Wilson  D„  Pa _ 

Gilmer,  Dixie,  Okla _ j. _ _ 

Golden,  James  S.,  Ky _ 

Goodwin,  Angier  L.,  M ass.. The  Congres¬ 
sional. 

Gordon,  Thomas  S.,  Ill _ _ 

Gore,  Albert,  Tenn _ Arlington  Village, 

Arlington,  Va. 
Gorskl,  Chester  C.,  N.  Y.. .. 

Gorski,  Martin,  III _ .... 

Gossett,  Ed,  Tex _ 


Graham,  Louis  E.,  Pa _ The  Dodge. 

Granahan,  William  T.,  Pa..  / 

Granger,  Walter  K.,  Utah. .2200  16th  St.  J 

Grant,  George  M.,  Ala _ 4801  Conn  Ave. 

Green,  William  J.,  Jr.,  Pa _ 

Gregory,  Noble  J.,  Ky _ 2401  Calvert  St. 

Gross,  H.  R.,  Iowa _ , 

Gwinn,  Ralph  W.,  N.  Y _ 

Hagen,  Harold  C.,  Minn _ 4012  Southern 

Ave.  SE. 

Hale,  Robert,  Maine _ 1405  30th  St. 

Hall,  Edwin  Arthur,  N.  Y _ Colonial  Farm, 

River  Rd., 
Bethesda,  Md. 

Hall,  Leonard  W.,  N.  Y_.j_.2800  Woodley  Rd. 

Halleck,  Charles  A.,  Ind _ 4926  Upton  St. 

Hand,  T.  Millet,  N.  J. _ 

Harden,  Cecil  M.,  Ind _ 

Hardy,  Porter,  Jr.,  Va _ _ _ 

Hare,  James  B C _ 

Harris,  Oren,  Ark _ 1627  Myrtle  St. 

Harrison,  Burr  P.,  Va _ 

Hart,  Edward  J.,  N.  J _ _ _ 

Harvey,  Ralph,  Ind _ The  Congres- 

sional. 

Havenner,  Franck  R„  Calif. The  Wardman  Pk. 

Hays/Brooks,  Ark _ Capitol  Towers. 

Hays,  Wayne  L.,  Ohio.. _ The  Congres¬ 

sional. 

Hubert,  F.  Edward,  La _ RFD3,  Box  HE, 

Alexandria,  Va. 

Hedrick,  E.  H.,  W.  Va _ The  Mayflower. 

Heffernan,  James  J.,  N.  Y _ 

Herlong,  A.  S.,  Jr.,  Fla _ — 

Herter,  Christian  A.,  Mass _ 

Heselton,  John  W.,  Mass.. 

Hill,  William  S.,  Colo _ 110  Maryland 

Ave.  NE. 

Hinshaw,  Carl,  Calif _ : _ 

Hobbs,  Sam,  Ala _ 

Hoeven,  Charles  B„  Iowa..  2108  Suitland 

Terrace  SE. 

Hoffman,  Clare  E.,  Mich _ Methodist  Bldg. 

Hoffman,  Richard  W.,  III... 

Holifleld,  Chet,  Calif _ 

Holmes,  Hal,  Wash _ _ 

Hope,  Clifford  R„  Kans _ 3541  Brandywine 

St. 

Horan.  Walt,  Wash _ 

Howell,  Charles  R.,  N.  J _ 

Huber,  Walter  B.,  Ohio _ 

Hull,  Merlin,  Wis _ 3808  Garrison  St. 

Irving,  Leonard,  Mo _ _ _ _ 

Jackson,  Donald  L.,  Calif.. 

Jackson,  Henry  M.,  Wash.. 

Jacobs,  Andrew,  Ind _ 

James,  Benjamin  F.,  Pa _ The  Wardman  Pk. 

Javits,  Jacob  K.,  N.  Y _ 

Jenison,  Edward  H.,  Ill _ 

Jenkins,  Thomas  A.,  Oftto.The  Mayflower. 

Jennings,  John,  Jr.,  Tenn _ 

Jensen,  Ben  F.,  Iowa _ The  Washing¬ 

ton  House. 

Johnson,  Leroy,  Calif _ 2852  Ontario  Rd., 

Apt.  1 

Jonas,  Edgar  A.,  Ill _ 

Jones,  Hamilton  C.,  N.  C _ 

Jones,  Paul  C.,  Mo _ 3613  Greenway 

Place, 

Alexandria,  Va. 

Jones,  Robert  E.,  Jr.,  Ala.. 

Judd,  Walter  H„  Minn _ 3083  Ordway  St. 

Karst,  Raymond  W.,  Mo _ 

Kargten,  Frank  M.,  Mo _ 

Kean,  Robert  W.,  N.  J. ; _ 2435Kalorama 

Rd. 

Kearney,  B.  W.  (Pat),  N.  F.The  Dorchester. 

Kearns,  Carroll  D.,  Pa _ The  Wardman  Pk. 

Keating,  Kenneth  B.,  N.  F.2420  16th  St. 

Kee,  John,  W.  Va _ _ _ Geo.  Washington 

Inn. 

Keefe,  Frank  B.,  Wis _ The  Dorchester. 

Kelley,  Augustine  B.,  Pa _ 

Kennedy,  John  F.,  Mass _ 

Keogh,  Eugene  J.,  N.  Y _ The  Mayflower. 

Kerr,  John  H.,  N.  C . -The  Willard.  , 

Kilburn,  Clarence  E.,  N.  F.The  Gen.  Scott. 

Kilday,  Paul  J.,  Tex - 3507  Albemarle  St. 

King,  Cecil  R.,  Calif _ 

Klrwan,  Michael  J.,  Ohio _ 

Klein,  Arthur  G.,  2V.  F _ 
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PERMISSION 

^  KEARNEY. 


TO  ADDRESS  THE  HOUSE 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 


unammous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  Wnute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  riq  objection. 

GEN.  DOUGLAS  MacARTHUR 

Mr.  KEARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan¬ 
uary  26  in  the  city  of  New  York  some  300 
men  gathered  in  honor  of  a  great  Ameri¬ 
can,  a  general  of  the  Army,  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur.  In  absentia,  a  scroll  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  that  distinguished  American 
testifying  to  his  greatness  as  an  American 
and  as  a  leader  of  our  military  forces. 
In  it  it  spoke  of  his  greatness  as  one  who 
chose  to  remain  at  his  post  of  duty  in 
Tokio  rather  than  return  to  his  native 
land,  receiving  a  hero’s  welcome  and 
campaign  actively  for  the  presidency  of 
the  United  States.  It  spoke  of  his  active 
fight  against  communism  and  other  sub¬ 
versive  activities  and  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  American  way  of  life.  To  all 
Americans  the  name  of  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  will  ever  be  an  inspiration  to  all 
Americans  for  honor,  duty,  and  love  of 
country. 

This  scroll  was  signed  first  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  have 
a  photostatic  copy  of  the  scroll  which 
has  been  placed  in  the  Speaker’s  lobby 
with  the  consent  of  the  Speaker  and  I  am 
asking  the  Members  of  the  House  to  join 
with  me  in  signing  the  signature  sheet  to 
the  scroll  honoring  a  great  American. 
PERMISSION  TO  ADDRESS  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  an  editorial 
from  the  Rockford  Morning  Star. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi¬ 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

THE  FEDERAL  TAKE 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  year  that  ended  last  June  30,  our 
State,  Illinois,  paid  a  total  of  $3,785,- 
000,000  to  the  Federal  Government 
taxes.  The  two  Democratic  Senators 
from  Illinois,  Lucas  and  Douglas,  Jtfave 
now  compiled  figures  on  what  Illinois  got 
back  from  the  Federal  Governmeaft.  The 
“kickback”  for  that  same  year/in  which 
we  shipped  $3,785,000,000  to  Washington 
ran  to  $279,000,000. 

Of  that  $279,000,000,  thq^sum  of  $182.- 
568,000  went  to  veterans^*  and  $2,630,000 
went  to  the  National  Qdard.  What  was 
left,  around  $94,000,(^0,  was  distributed 
for  other  purposes,  hanging  from  school 
lunches  to  farm  a ia  and  unemployment 
compensation.  We  did  not  get  much. 

Taking  the  trfal  in  Federal  taxes  paid 
and  benefits  Jacked  back,  we  put  out  $13 
in  Federal  tAxes  for  every  dollar  we  got 
back.  Knock  out  veteran  and  military 
expenditures,  and  we  got  back  $1  for  $40. 

lere  are  many  who  believe  that 
the  tjjffeory  of  aid  to  the  States  and  cities 
front  the  Federal  Government  as  the 
biff  tax  collector  is  the  theory  we  should 
pursue.  These  people  believe  that  the 
way  to  get  schools,  housing,  health,  sani¬ 


tation,  everything  else,  is  to  let  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  collect  and  then  ship 
the  money  back.  The  return  shipment, 
it  will  be  seen,  is  hardly  in  balance  with 
the  outgoing  shipment. 

To  be  sure,  there  is  the  feeling  that  we, 
because  we  are  a  wealthy  State,  should 
help  equalize  opportunity  for  everybody 
in  other  States.  There  is  something  to 
be  said  for  that  point  of  view,  if  the  equa¬ 
tion  Is  not  too  damaging  to  the  more 
prosperous  States.  We  believe  that  a 
13-to-l  ratio  of  return,  or  a  40-to-l  ratio, 
if  we  leave  out  veteran-military  pay¬ 
ments,  is  not  a  fair  return.  It  is  some¬ 
thing  like  exporting  the  fertility  of  our 
soil.  Pretty  soon  we  will  be  poor  folks, 
too;  and  who  will  equalize  for  us? 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  LODGE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  in  two  instances 
and  Include  some  extraneous  material. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
in  the  Record,  and  include  two  articles 
from  the  Dallas  County  News,  of  Adel, 
Iowa,  on  the  subject  of  soil  conservation/ 
Mrs.  BOLTON  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  her  remarks 
in  the  Record,  and  include  an  editorial. 

Mr.  GAVIN  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remark^  in  the 
Record,  and  include  an  article. ' 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin- asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  in  the  Record  and  include  a  maga¬ 
zine  article. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  nis  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  and  include  an 
article.  /  \ 

LEAVJT  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  McGUIRE  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Seckest)  was  given  leave  of  absence  on 
account  of  official  business. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  -BRYSON  asked  and  was  given 
pern^sion  to  extend  his  remarks  In  the 

Jndix  of  the  Record  and  include  a 
izine  article. 

.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
;s  in  the  Record,  and  include  an 
article  entitled  “The  Problem  of  the 
Older  Worker.”  I  am  informed  by  the 
Public  Printer  that  this  will  exceed  two 
pages  of  the  Record  and  will  cost  $225, 
but  I  ask  that  it  be  printed  notwith¬ 
standing  that  fact. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
notwithstanding  the  cost,  the  extension 
may  be  made. 

There  was  no  objection. 

[The  matter  referred  to  appears  in  the 
Appendix.] 

Mr.  SADOWSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  in  three  in¬ 
stances  and  include  excerpts. 

Mr.  LARCADE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  Include  an  editorial  from 
the  Chicago  Tribune  appearing  in  April, 
1947,  entitled  “I  Am  An  American.” 

Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  on  three  subjects  and  include 
certain  statements  and  excerpts. 


Mr.  BUCHANAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  a  newspaper  article 
entitled  “Building  Awards  Up  10  Percent 
in  March.” 

Mr.  PRICE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record,  and  include  an  article  from  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  entitled  “World 
Health  and  Power,”  by  Richard  L.  Carp. 

CORRECTION  OFff(oLL  CALL 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  roll  call  No.  69,  m.  April  8,  a  quorum 
call,  I  am  recorded  as  absent.  I  was 
present  and  answered  to  my  name.  I 
ask  unanimous/consent  that  the  Record 
and  Journal  be  corrected  accordingly. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

>4r.  PACE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
■Record  and  include  a  statement  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  made  before  a 
joint  meeting  of  the  House  and  Senate 
Committees  on  Agriculture  on  Thursday, 
April  7. 

PERMISSION  TO  ADDRESS  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

THE  LATE  JAMES  WOLFENDEN 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  with  profound  sorrow  that  I  learned 
this  morning  of  the  death  of  one  of  our 
former  colleagues,  and  my  very  good 
friend,  James  Wolfenden,  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  I  had  the  honor  and  the  pleasure 
of  serving  on  the  great  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  with 
Mr.  Wolfenden  and  enjoying  his  warm 
and  close  friendship.  In  his  passing  we 
have  all  lost  a  true  friend,  Pennsylvania 
has  lost  an  illustrious  son,  and  the  Na¬ 
tion  has  lost  a  great  American. 

PERMISSION  TO  ADDRESS  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  WELCH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re¬ 
vise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

UTILIZATION  OF  THE  NATION'S  WATER 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  WELCH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  filing  today  a  bill,  H.  R. 
4154,  to  authorize  an  investigation  by 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  the  end 
of  providing  for  the  fullest  utilization  of 
the  Nation’s  water  resources.  The  bill 
specifically  provides  for  areas  west  of  the 
ninety-eighth  meridian.  For  those  of  us 
who  are  perhaps  a  little  hazy  on  our 
geography,  may  I  remind  you  that  the 
ninety-eighth  meridian  practically  bi¬ 
sects  the  United  States — passing  from 
Mexico  through  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Kan¬ 
sas,  Nebraska,  South  Dakota,  North  Da- 
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kota,  thence  on  and  up  through  Mani¬ 
toba,  Canada.  Nearest  cities  thereto 
are:  Austin,  Tex.;  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.; 
Wichita,  Kans.;  Hastings,  Nebr.;  Aber¬ 
deen,  S.  Dak.,  and  so  forth. 

PERMISSION  TO  ADDRESS  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.  \ 

The  SPEAKER.  *Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  that  gentleman  from 
Michigan?  V 

There  was  no  objection. 

[Mr.  SHAPER  addressed  the  House. 
His  remarks  appear  in  the  Appendix  cf 
today’s  Record.] 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARK'S 

Mr.  GWINN  asked  and  was  giv&n  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  ik  the 
Record  On  socialism,  American  variety. 

Mr.  MERROW  asked  and  was  gitVi 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  th\ 
Record  and  include  an  editorial. 

CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  71] 


Abbitt 

Hale 

Patterson 

Asplnall 

Hall, 

Peterson 

Auchincloss 

Leonard  W. 

Pfeifer, 

Bailey 

Hand 

Joseph  L. 

Barrett,  Wyo. 

Harrison 

Pfeiffer, 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Hart 

William  L.  i 

Bentsen 

Hays,  Ohio 

Philbin 

Bland 

Heffernan 

Phillips,  Tenn. 

Boggs,  La. 

Heller 

Poulson 

Bonner 

Hill 

Powell 

Brooks 

Hope 

Quinn 

Buckley,  Ill. 

Jacobs 

Redden 

Buckley,  N.  Y. 

James 

Riehlman 

Bulwinkle 

Javits 

Rodino 

Burton 

Jenison 

Rooney 

Byrne,  N.  Y. 

Karst 

St.  George 

Canfield 

Kearns 

Sagscer 

Carlyle 

Kennedy 

Scott,  Hardie 

Case,  N.  J. 

Keogh 

Scott, 

Celler 

King 

Hugh  D.,  Jr. 

Chesney 

Kirwan 

Short 

Chiperfield 

Klein 

Simpson,  Ill. 

Chudoff 

Kunkel 

Simpson,  Pa. 

Clemente 

Lane 

Smith,  Ohio 

Coffey 

Latham 

Smith,  Va. 

Cotton 

Lichtenwalter 

Staggers 

Coudert 

Linehan 

Stanley 

Crawford 

Lovre 

Stockman 

Crosser 

Lyle 

Tauriello 

Dague 

Lynch 

Thomas,  N.  J. 

Dawson 

McConnell 

Towe 

Delaney 

McGuire 

Underwood 

Dingell 

Mack,  Ill. 

Van  Zandt 

Dollinger 

Macy 

Wagner 

Eberharter 

Marshall 

Walsh 

Elston 

Meyer 

Welchel 

Fallon 

Morgan 

Whitaker 

Fellows 

Morton 

White,  Idaho 

Gamble 

Multer 

Willis 

Garmatz 

Murphy 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Gilmer 

Nelson 

Wolcott 

Gore 

Norblad 

Wood 

Gorski,  N.  Y. 

Norton 

Yates 

Grant 

Green 

Gross 

O'Brien,  HI. 

O’Toole 

Passman 

Zablockl 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roll  call,  298 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


NATIONAL  MILITARY  ESTABLISHMENT 
APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1950 

Mr.  MAHON,  from  the  Committee/on 
Appropriations,  reported  the  bill  (Hi!  R. 
4146)  making  appropriations  foy  the 
National  Security  Council,  the  National 
Security  Resources  Board,  and  for  mili¬ 
tary  functions  administered  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Military  Establishment  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1950,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  417),  which 
was  read  a  first  and  second  time  and, 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

Mr.  ENGEL  of  Michigan  reserved  all 
points  of  order  on  the  bill. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  SHEPPARD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  an  editorial  from  a 
newspaper. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  iTexas  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Shepp/rd)  was  given  permission 
extend  hiyremarks  in  the  Record  and 
Lewspaper  releases. 
rHAN  asked  and  was  given 
.ssioA  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Appeftdhf  of  the  Record  in  two  instances 
and  inq&de  editorials. 

IARTHY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  and  include  an 
:le. 

[r.  MADDEN  asked  and  was  given 
Emission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  an  editorial  from  the 
Gary  Post-Tribune,  of  Gary,  Ind. 

Mr.  JUDD  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  in  two  instances  and  include 

. — 

EXTENSION  OF  EUROPEAN  RECOVERY 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  169  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  That  immediately  upon  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  this  resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to 
move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.  R.  3748)  to  amend  the  Economic  Coopera¬ 
tion  Act  of  1948,  and  all  points  of  order 
against  the  bill  or  any  of  the  provisions  con¬ 
tained  therein  are  hereby  waived.  That  after 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the 
bill  and  continue  not  to  exceed  4  hours,  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  bill 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the 
5-minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  without 
intervening  motion,  except  one  motion  to 
recommit. 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  reading  of 
the  resolution  discloses  that  it  makes  in 
order  consideration  of  the  bill  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
amending  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act 
of  1948. 

I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Herter]. 


At  the  moment  I  yield  15  minutes  to 
the  chairman  of  my  committee,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Sabath],  either 
to  be  used  or  allocated  by  him. 

[Mr.  SABATH  addressed  the  House. 
His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter  in  the 
Appendix.] 

Mr.  HERTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  there 
ought  not  to  be  any  fight  on  this  rule 
which  has  come  out  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  by  unanimous  report  based  on  a 
bill  which  was  passed  out  unanimously 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  It 
is  true  that  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  has  submitted  a  minority  report. 
That  minority  report  is  not  based  upon 
what  this  bill  contains,  but  rather  upon 
what  it  does  not  contain.  This  bill,  as 
the  members  of  the  committee  know, 
provides  for  amendment  of  only  one  of 
the  four  titles  that  were  originally  con¬ 
tained  in  the  European  relief  program  of 
last  year.  The  principal  objection  of  the 
minority  is  that  the  entire  package  was 
not  brought  before  the  House  at  one  time, 
but  is  apparently  being  brought  in  piece¬ 
meal.  That  is  particularly  true  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  China  situation  which  the 
House  has  already  acted  upon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  will  be  worth 
while  if  all  Members  of  the  House,  who 
have  questions  in  regard  to  this  bill,  read 
very  carefully  the  committee  report.  I 
want  to  commend  the  committee  for  hav¬ 
ing  put  out  an  extremely  able  and  intel¬ 
ligible  report.  There  may  be  some  slight 
errors  in  the  tables,  but  I  think  the  com¬ 
mittee  can  easily  explain  them.  But  al¬ 
most  every  essential  question  that  might 
be  asked  from  a  factual  point  of  view  with 
respect  to  this  bill  is  contained  in  that  re¬ 
port.  Not  only  do  I  hope  that  the  Mem¬ 
bers  will  read  it,  but  in  dealing  with  a 
matter  of  the  importance  of  this  bill,  I 
hope  that  the  Members  who  have  amend¬ 
ments  to  recommend  will  do  as  they  did 
last  year  when  this  matter  was  being  de¬ 
bated  and  submit  them  to  the  committee 
itself  for  examination  before  they  are  ac¬ 
tually  brought  up  for  a  vote  on  the  floor 
of  the  House. 

I  happen  to  be  one,  Mr.  Speaker,  who 
believes  that  this  bill  should  pass.  Last 
year  this  Nation  embarked  upon  an  ex¬ 
periment  of  very  far-reaching  impor¬ 
tance.  It  was  clearly  an  experiment  at 
that  time.  I  think  that  those  who  may 
have  followed  carefully  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  in  Europe — not  alone  tha 
progress  from  the  point  of  view  of  eco¬ 
nomic  recovery,  but  the  progress  from 
the  point  of  view  of  political  sanity— 
would  have  to  agree  that  this  experi¬ 
ment  has  succeeded,  even  beyond  the 
hopes  of  those  who  were  advocating  it  a 
year  ago. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  Speaker — even 
though  I  would  agree  with  the  minority 
statement  that  the  exact  amount  that 
should  be  appropriated  by  this  bill  is  a 
matter  for  the  Committee  on  Appropria-’ 
tions  and  not  for  this  authorization — I 
hope  very’  much  that  the  rule  will  be 
adopted  and  that  the  bill  itself  will  be 
passed  to  carry  on  this  experiment,' 
which  so  far  has  proven  so  successful; 
and  the  final  success  of  which  is  of  vital 
importance  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  LMr.  Ma¬ 
son]. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  tak¬ 
ing  the  floor  at  this  time  in  order  to 
issue  a  word  of  warning.  I  do  not  ex¬ 
pect  my  warning  will  receive  very  much 
consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  House 
on  this  question.  The  Treasury  reports 
tell  us  that  Uncle  Sam  is  in  the  red  to 
the  tune  of  $252,000,000,000.  But  that  is 
not  the  whole  story,  because  Uncle  Sam 
owes  obligations  amounting  to  $25,000,- 
000,000  or  $30,000,000,000,  which  are  not 
included  in  the  $252,000,000,000  debt — 
obligations  incurred  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  the  RFC,  the  International  Bank, 
the  International  Fund,  and  several  other 
loaning  agencies  that  Uncle  Sam  has  set 
up.  So  Uncle  Sam -really  owes  something 
like  $280,000,000,000.  I  do  not  know  how 
much  $280,000,000,000  are  and  I  am  sure 
you  do  not  know  how  much  they  are, 
because  the  finite  mind  cannot  grasp 
such  an  astronomic  sum  as  that,  but  I 
do  know  that  Uncle  Sam  owes  more 
today  than  every  one  of  our  Allies  in  the 
last  war  put  together — England,  France, 
Italy,  Russia,  China,  and  the  forty-odd 
other  countries  in  the  United  Nations - 
Organization — more  than  all  of  them  put 
together.  Yet  we  have  the  spectacle 
today  of  every  nation  on  earth,  prac¬ 
tically  speaking,  standing  before  Uncle 
Sam  with  their  hands  out,  saying,  in 
substance:  “Please,  Uncle  Sam,  your 
credit  is  still  good.  Won’t  you  borrow 
more  money,  won’t  you  go  deeper  into 
debt,  won’t  you  levy  heavier  taxes  upon 
your  people  and  help  us  out  of  the  mess 
that  we  are  in?’’ 

And  Uncle  Sam  has  done  that  and  is 
doing  that  and  he  proposes  to  keep  on 
doing  it. 

Some  $50,000,000,000  of  lend-lease  dur¬ 
ing  the  war,  $11,000,000,000  of  which  went 
to  Russia.  Some  $25,000,000,000  since 
the  war,  and  part  of  that  has  gone  to 
Russia  through  her  satellite  nations. 
Some  $17,000,000,000  of  obligations  under 
the  Marshall  plan,,  a  part  of  which  is 
now  before  us,  and  then  to  rearm  Eu¬ 
rope.  Where  is  it  going  to  end?  How 
long  can  Uncle  Sam  keep  this  up?  If 
we  keep  on  the  road  we  are  traveling,  I 
say  there  is  only  one  end  for  it,  and  that 
is  national  bankruptcy,  financial  chaos, 
repudiation,  and  then  what?  Dictator¬ 
ship. 

I  am  issuing  this  word  of  warning  at 
the  beginning  of  the  consideration  of 
this  second  hand-out  under  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Mason]  has 
expired. 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  min¬ 
utes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Patman], 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  granted 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  and  include  certain  statements 
and  excerpts.  ) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit 
an  amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  me  to  bill  H.  R.  3748,  to  amend  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948. 

This  amendment,  in  substance,  re¬ 
quires  the  Administrator  of  ECA  to  issue 


such  regulations  and  impose  such  condi¬ 
tions  as  will  secure  to  small-business  en-. 
terprises  a  fair  and  substantial  share  of 
business  where  the  source  is  in  the 
United  States.  It  does  not  apply  to  pro¬ 
curement  from  foreign  countries;  nor 
does  it  require  ECA  to  buy  any  particular 
commodity.  Small  business,  for  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment,  is  any  busi¬ 
ness  which  does  not  employ  more  than 
500  pei'sons,  is  not  dominant  within  its 
particular  field  of  industry,  and  is  inde¬ 
pendently  owned  and  operated. 

The  principle  involved  in  this  amend¬ 
ment  is  by  no  means  without  legislative 
precedent. 

This  is  substantially  the  very  same 
mandate  we  impose  on  our  own  Govern¬ 
ment  purchases  by  the  armed  services 
and  certain  other  agencies.  The  Armed 
Services  Procurement  Act  of  1947  re¬ 
quires  that  a  “fair  proportion”  of  pur¬ 
chases  “shall  be  placed  with  small  busi¬ 
ness  concerns.”  The  Selective  Service 
Act  of  1948  speaks  of  a  “fair  share”  of 
purchases,  and  defines  “small  business” 
almost  exactly  as  my  amendment  de¬ 
fines  it. 

Congress  also  inserted  special  small 
business  provisions  in  the  Reconversion 
Act,  the  Surplus  Property  ^ct,  the  Con¬ 
tract  Settlement  Act,  and  even  the  Re¬ 
construction  Finance  Coporation  Act,  as 
amended  in  1948.  “Preserve  and 
strengthen  the  competitive  position  of 
small  business”  has  been  the  very  lan¬ 
guage  used  by  Congress  in  justifying  this 
special  treatment  for  small  business. 

We  imposed  even  stronger  provisions 
on  ourselves  during  World  V/ar  II. 
Through  the  Smaller  War  Plants  Corpo¬ 
ration,  procurements  could  in  effect  be 
taken  away  from  large  concerns  and 
given  to  small  manufacturers.  There 
was  even  a  provision  under  which  Con¬ 
gress  recognized  that  small-business  con¬ 
cerns  might  be  paid  a  higher  per-unit 
price  than  larger  concerns. . 

If  we  impose  these  measures  on  our¬ 
selves,  why  should  we  not,  through  ECA, 
impose  them  on  foreign  purchasers? 
What  will  it  avail  us  to  bring  about  Eu¬ 
ropean  recovery  if  in  so  doing  we  have 
weakened  the  very  backbone  of  the 
American  free-enterprise  system? 

For  the  past  year,  our  offices  have  been 
deluged  with  the  complaints  of  small- 
business  men  because  of  their  inability 
to  participate  in  the, domestic  markets 
provided  by  the  European  recovery  pro¬ 
gram.  As  we  return  to  competitive  do-  ' 
mestic  markets,  the  demand  is  even 
greater  that  the  little  fellow  be  given 
assistance  in  finding  an  outlet  for  his 
production.  Repeated  congressional  re¬ 
quests  to  ECA  for  effective  procedures 
have  been  met  with  resistance,  verbal 
gestures  of  sympathy,  and  promises,  with 
the  net  result  that  small  business  re¬ 
mains  subject  to  taxation  without  par¬ 
ticipation. 

The  House  Small  Business  Committee 
of  this  Congress  began  an  investigation 
of  this  problem  over  a  month  ago.  After 
several  conferences  and  an  exchange  of 
inquiries  and  replies,  I  can  report  the 
following: 

First.  Promises  of  administrative  as¬ 
sistance,  made  by  Administrator  Hoffman 
in  his  letter  to  the  Senate  Small  Business 


Committee  of  the  last  Congress,  have  not 
been  effectively  fulfilled. 

Second.  ECA  was  asked  if  they  had 
sufficient  statutory  authority  to  issue  ef¬ 
fective  regulations  to  assure  a  fair  share 
of  participation  by  small  business.  They 
replied  on  March  29  that,  according  to 
their  interpretations  of  the  act,  they  did 
not  have  this  authority.  They  stated 
also  that,  even  if  they  had  the  authority, 
the  only  two  plans  they  could  conceive 
of  would  be  contrary  to  the  principles  of 
utilizing  private  channels  of  trade,  too 
difficult  to  administer,  and  inconsistent 
with  the  basic  American  principle  of  free 
enterprise.  If  such  interpretation  is  true, 
the  entire  legislative  precedent  to  which 
I  have  referred  is  erroneous. 

Third.  There  is  not  one  single  regu¬ 
lation,  policy,  or  directive  issued  by  ECA 
that  would  tend  to  assure  small  business 
d  fair  share  of  participation. 

Fourth.  ECA  was  asked  what  statutory 
authority  was  needed.  Their  reply  was 
that  “a  statutory  provision  guaranteeing 
small  business  specific  participation  in 
the  ECA  program- would  be  administra¬ 
tively  unmanageable,  would  tend  to  dis¬ 
courage  the  use  of  private  channels  of 
trade,  and  would  inevitably  retard  the 
progress  of  European  recovery.” 

The  only  thing  that  ECA  now  promises 
to  do  is  to  establish  a  separate  unit  in 
ECA,  the  sole  function  of  which  will  be 
to  study  procedures  and  to  disseminate 
information.  I,  for  one,  do  not  intend  to 
be  appeased  by  another  promise.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  only  method  that  will 
assure  assistance  for  small  business  is  a 
congressional  mandate. 

I  have  no  desire  to  defeat,  or  even  im¬ 
pair,  the  primary  purpose  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  recovery  program,  but  the  act  itself 
states  that  “no  assistance  to  the  partici¬ 
pating  countries  herein  contemplated 
shall  seriously  impair  the  economic  sta¬ 
bility  of  the  United  States.”  If  we  do  not 
insure  that  small  business  gets  a  fair 
share  in  our  domestic  production,  then 
it  must  necessarily  follow  that  the  eco¬ 
nomic  stability  to  which  the  Congress  re¬ 
ferred  will  be  seriously  impaired,  since 
small  and  independent  business  is  the 
balance  wheel  of  our  economy.  I  am 
convinced  that,  if  the  officials  operating 
under  the  mandate  of  this  amendment 
will  substitute  intelligent  effort  to  effect 
its  purposes  for  the  negative  attitude 
hereofore  exhibited,  European  recovery 
will  not  be  retarded. 

Amendment  to  section  7  of  H.  R.  3748: 

Page  7,  before  line  5,  insert  the  following: 

“Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  112  (a)  of  such  act 
is  hereby  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

“  ‘The  Administrator  shall  prescribe  such 
regulations  with  respect  to,  and  impose  such 
conditions  on,  procurement  in  the  United 
States  under  this  title  as  will  secure  to 
‘small  business’  in  the  United  States,  espe¬ 
cially  the  producers,  a  fair  and  substantial 
share  of  the  production  and  business  result- ' 
ing  from  any  such  procurement.  For  the 
purpose  of  this  paragraph,  ‘small  business’, 
shall  include  any  small -business  enterprise,1 
and  only  such,  if  ( 1 )  its  position  in  the  trade 
or  industry  of  which  it  is  a  part  is  not  domi¬ 
nant,  (2)  the  number  of  the  employees  does 
not  exceed  500,  except  that  the  Administra¬ 
tor  shall,  where  appropriate,  specify  a  smaller 
number  for  any  particular  trade  or  industry, 
or  subdivision  thereof,  and  (3)  it  is  inde¬ 
pendently  owned  and  operated’.” 
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And  in  line  5  strike  out  “Sec.  7.  (a)”  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  “(b),”  and  reletter  the 
remaining  subsections  accordingly. 

In  re  amendment  to  section  7  of  H.  R. 
3748: 

WORDS  AND  PHRASES 

First.  Procurement:  “Procurement”  is 
the  accepted  word  used  by  Congress  in 
previous  acts  to  define  contracts  and/or 
purchases  of  supplies,  services,  equip¬ 
ment,  and  commodities. 

Second.  In  the  United  States:  “In  the 
United  States”  relates  to  procurement 
where  the  source  is  from  within  the 
United  States.  It  covers  all  procurement 
whether  the  contract  or  purchase  order 
was  issued  or  consummated  in  a  foreign 
country  or  otherwise,  as  long  as  the  origin 
of  the  subject  matter  is  the  United  States. 

Third.  Producer:  The  word  “pro¬ 
ducer”  is  used  because  it  is  comprehen¬ 
sive  and  covers  all  types  of  manufac¬ 
turers,  growers,  processors,  fabricators, 
and  so  forth,  up  to,  but  not  including, 
jobbers,  wholesalers,  retailers,  exporters, 
and  so  forth,  or  other  “middlemen.” 

Fourth.  Especially  producers:  The 
majority  of  sales,  under  the  program, 
of  United  States  production  are  by  ex¬ 
porters,  importers,  agents,  and  other 
“middlemen”  as  distinguished  from  the 
producer.  Although  assistance  for  the 
small  middleman  is  important,  protec¬ 
tion  for  the  small  producer  is  primary. 
In  order  to  preclude  an  evasion  of  the 
primary  intent  of  this  amendment  by 
allowing  a  small-business  middleman  to 
sell  the  products  of  a  large  business,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  products  of  a  small 
business,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to 
point  out  especially  the  producers. 

Fifth.  Fair  and  substantial  share: 
“Fair  share”  would  be  the  same  relative 
proportion  of  business,  in  a  given  field 
or  industry,  that  small  business  enjoys 
in  that  particular  field  or  industry  in 
this  country.  The  relative  proportion 
in  any  given  industry  can  be  supplied 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce.  “Fair 
share”  and  “fair  proportion”  are  the 
terms  used  in  the  Armed  Services  Pro¬ 
curement  Act  and  the  Selective  Service 
Act,  applying  to  armed  services  procure¬ 
ment.  The  armed  services  have  claimed 
an  inability  to  determine  what  “fair 
share”  is.  In  order  to  preclude  a  simi¬ 
lar  inability  by  ECA,  the  word  “substan¬ 
tial”  was  added,  which,  according  to 
Webster’s,  means  “large”  or  “consider¬ 
able.” 

LEGISLATIVE  PRECEDENTS  FOR  SPECIAL  PROVISIONS 
IN  FAVOR  OF  SMALL  BUSINESS 

In  June  1942  there  was  enacted  the  so- 
called  Small  Business  Mobilization  Act. 
The  War  Production  Board  was  given 
specific  small-businoss  mandates  by 
Congress  under  this  act.  The  Smaller 
War  Plants  Corporation  was  also  created 
by  this  act,  and  its  functions  confined 
entirely  to  small-business  assistance. 

Particular  attention  was  paid,  under 
the  terms  of  the  act,  to  the  end  of  assur¬ 
ing  to  small  business  a  fair  share  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  procurement  orders.  Small 
business  concerns,  under  the  terms  of  the 
act,  might  be  certified  as  to  capacity  and 
credit  to  the  procurement  agencies. 
Other  action  might  be  taken  as  would 
result  in  obtaining  procurements  for 
small  plants.  There  was  even  a  provision 


which  stated  that  Congress  recognized 
that  it  might  be  necessary  to  pay  higher 
per  unit  prices  to  small  business  con¬ 
cerns  than  to  large  ones.  Finally,  the 
Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation,  upon 
proper  certification,  could  take  over  an 
entire  procurement  prime  contract  so  as 
to  subcontract  it  exclusively  to  small 
business  concerns  selected  by  it. 

Although  these  special  provisions  fa¬ 
voring  small  business  concerns  orig¬ 
inated  in  wartime,  they  were  given  new 
expression  by  Congress  in  its  postwar 
policy.  “Preserve  and  'strengthen  the 
competitive  position  of  small  business,” 
was  a  phrase  expressly  carved  into  the 
Surplus  Property  Act,  which  gave  small 
business  a  top  priority  in  the  obtaining 
of  surplus  property.  Moreover,  the 
Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation  was 
given  additional  authority  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  making  loans  to  small  business 
concerns  for  the  acquisition  of  surplus 
property. 

The  Reconversion  Act  and  the  Con¬ 
tract  Settlement  Act  also  had  provisions 
favoring  small  business;  Congress  was 
very  intent  upon  continuing  its  policy  of 
preserving  and  strengthening  the  com¬ 
petitive  position  of  small  business.  The 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  Act, 
as  amended  in  1948,  has  a  special  small- 
business  clause  in  respect  to  loans — a 
carry-over  from*  the  lending  authority  of 
the  Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation 
existing  during  the  war. 

Coming  back  to  procurement,  however, 
we  have  the  Armed  Services  Procure¬ 
ment  Act — Public  Law  413,  section  2, 
Eightieth  Congress — which  declares: 

It  is  the  declared  policy  of  Congress  that 
a  fair  proportion  of  the  total  purchases  and 
contracts  for  supplies  and  services  for  the 
Government  shall  be  placed  with  small  busi¬ 
ness  concerns. 

And  we  have  the  Selective  Service  Act 
of  1948 — Public  Law  759,  Eightieth 
Congress,  second  session — which  states 
in  part: 

Under  such  program  of  national  procure¬ 
ment,  the  President  shall  recognize  the  valid 
claim  of  American  smstll  business  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  such  contracts,  in  such  manufac¬ 
tures,  and  in  such  distributions  of  materials 
and  small  business  shall  be  granted  a  fair 
share  of  the  orders  placed,  exclusively  for 
the  use  of  the  armed  forces,  or  other  Federal 
agencies  now  or  hereafter  designated  by 
this  section. 

It  is  true  that,  these  small  business 
provisions  as  to  procurements  related  to 
procurements  only  from  Government 
agencies.  But  the  legislative  history 
and  background  show  that  the  purpose 
was  to  protect  small  business  from  the 
impact  of  huge  procurements,  incidental 
to  an  emergency  period,  irrespective  of 
the  source  of  the  procurement.  There 
is  an  inevitable  tendency  for  huge  pro¬ 
curements  in  times  of  stress  and  emer¬ 
gency  to  be  taken  over  in  the  main  by 
large  firms.  We  did  not  wish  to  win 
World  War  II  and  discover  at  the  end 
that  we  had  lost  small  business. 

Virtually  the  same  situation  arises  to¬ 
day  in  connection  with  the  large  pro¬ 
curements  which  flow  as  a  result  of  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Administration 
program,  which  has  also  been  devised  to 
meet  an  emergency  situation  and  prob¬ 
lems  created  in  times  of  world  stress.  It 


will  be  of  no  avail  for  us  to  bring  about 
economic  reconstruction  in  Europe  and 
to  save  European  countries  from  com¬ 
munism  and  other  forms  of  government 
not  compatible  with  democratic  ideals, 
if  we  should  find  at  the  end  that,  al¬ 
though  we  have  saved  Europe,  we  shall 
have  lost  our  own  American  system  of 
small  business  and  free  independent 
enterprise. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  HERTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Mr.  Fulton]. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
-speaking  today  for  this  rule,  which  will 
shortly  be  put  to  a  vote.  I  wish  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  this  House  that  it  is 
not  just  a  question  whether  we  spend  the 
money  or  increase  the  debt,  but  a  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  which  course  will  be  the  most 
costly  for  us. 

Which  will  cost  the  United  States 
more:  To  spend  this  money  for  rehabili- 
tion  and  recovery,  or  to  have  communism 
come  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  and 
take  over  all  the  known  civilized  world 
outside  of  the  United  States?  To  be 
face  to  face  with  guns  every  way  we  look, 
to  have  communism  possibly  come  into 
South  America?  Which  do  you  want? 
Do  you  want  to  hold  back  the  pressures 
of  expansion  and  hold  the  menace  away 
from  the  United  States  by  spending  a 
little  more  now  on  helping  these  people 
who  have  been  our  chief  allies?  This 
bill  is  framed  to  help  these  nations  keep 
freedom  and  religion,  and  keep  alive  the 
things  common  to  our  civilization 
throughout  other  parts  of  the  world.  To 
me,  we  do  not  want  to  stand  alone. 

I  still  have  the  hope  for  a  better  world. 
I  am  one  of  those  people  who  think  it 
is  not  coming  to  bankruptcy  at  home  or 
abroad.  I  am  no  Jeremiah  for  the 
United  States.  I  do  not  think  it  is  in¬ 
evitably  coming  to  war  with  Russia,  be¬ 
cause  I  think  that  time  is  playing  in  our 
favor. 

If  we  show  what  democracy  can  do  in 
these  countries  that  have  been  ravaged 
by  war,  then  possibly  we  will  not  have 
to  pay  for  World  War  III.  If  we  in  Con¬ 
gress  will  really  implement  democracy 
by  passing  this  rule  and  giving  our 
friends  in  Europe,  the  nations  who  stand 
with  us,  a  second  year’s  chance  to  show 
what  they  can  do  about  the  economic 
and  political  federation  of  Europe,  we 
shall  not  be  disappointed  in  our  hopes. 

I  am  sorry  to  see  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  march  down  the  center  aisle  with 
giant  strides  like  an  armed  warrior  or 
a  plumed  knight  charging  forth  to  wordy 
war  like  Mayor  Bill  Thompson,  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  when  he  was  fighting  King  George 
in  his  mayoralty  campaigns.  We  are  not 
fighting  the  British  by  this  legislation,  we 
are  only  taking  an  affirmative  step  for¬ 
ward  for  democracy,  for  progress,  and 
prosperity  for  these  countries  that  are 
our  allies  in  the  building  of  a  democratic 
society  of  nations  for  the  welfare  of  our 
respective  peoples  and  the  peoples  of  the 
world. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  expired. 

Mr.  SABATH.  How  much  time  have 
I  remaining,  Mr.  Speaker? 
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Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  15 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
to  use  as  he  sees  fit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  has  consumed  9  minutes;  the 
gentleman  has  6  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  MarcantonioL 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
recognize  and  fully  appreciate  the  dan¬ 
gers  that  one  runs  when  one  opposes  this 
legislation.  We  face  the  powerful  oppo¬ 
sition  of  the  press  and  the  radio,  the 
insidious  opposition  of  the  gentlemen  of 
the  State  Department,  and,  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  anything  else,  we  face  the 
combined  opposition  of  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  high  finance  and  monop¬ 
oly  capital — the  real  masters  of  the 
Government  in  America.  I  believe,  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  debate,  not  only  on  this 
bill  but  on  all  measures  related  to  it  and 
on  the  Atlantic  pact,  will  be  considered 
the  important  debates  of  this  period. 
The  decisions  that  we  make  will  be  far- 
reaching,  and  I  personally,  despite  the 
abuse,  want  to  be  judged  by  the  position 
I  take  on  these  issues.  I  believe  that  the 
future  of  the  world  depends  upon  the 
decisions  that  we  make  on  these  great 
questions — questions  that  will  determine 
whether  or  not  civilization  as  we  know  it 
will  continue. 

Let  us  look  at  this  situation  a  mo¬ 
ment,  and  I  hope  we  look  at  it  calmly, 
soberly,  and  give  it  the  reflection  that  it 
warrants. 

Yesterday  we  were  asked  to  consider 
a  military  appropriation  bill  without  a 
report  that  called  for  an  appropriation 
of  $15,000,000,000.  For  a  period  of  15 
months  we  authorize  by  this  bill  the 
expenditures  of  $6,000,000,000.  In  other 
words,  we  are  authorizing  and  appropri¬ 
ating  right  here  in  a  period  of  1  week 
$21,000,000,000  for  war,  and  not  for 
peace,  for  imperialist  war.  We  will  be 
asked  to  appropriate  perhaps  $2,000,000,- 
000  more  for  armaments  under  the  At¬ 
lantic  pact.  I  am  not  a  statistician. 
I  venture  these  sums  represent  half  of 
our  total  budget.  Definitely  this  is  a 
war  budget.  This  is  insanity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  a  matter  of 
aiding  Europe.  This  plan  has  failed  as 
an  aid  program.  It  has  failed  and  the 
statement  of  failure  comes  from  the 
European  counterpart  of  the  Marshall 
plan,  the  Organization  for  European 
Economic  Cooperation,  which  organiza- 
is  composed  of  the  collaborators  of  such 
gentlemen  of  high  finance  as  Harriman, 
Finletter,  Bruce,  and  the  other  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  big  trusts  in  ECA.  They 
say  that  western  Europe  will  have  a  trade 
deficit  of  $3,000,000,000  by  1952. 

This  is  not  an  aid  program.  This  is 
part  of  a  military  program,  it  is  part  of 
a  political  program.  I  do  not  oppose  aid 
to  Europe.  I  believe  in  the  way  that  was 
preached  by  the  late  Fiorello  LaGuardia, 
who  said  that  unilateral  aid  such  as  you 
are  proposing  here  not  only  bypasses  the 
United  Nations  but  is  the  old  way  of  im¬ 
perialism.  I  believe  in  aid  through  the 
United  Nations.  Aid  without  consider¬ 
ation  of  politics,  religion,  or  creed 
through  the  United  Nations  is  the  best 
guaranty  of  rehabilitation  and  lasting 
peace. 


This  is  not  aid.  It  is  not  food.  It  is 
not  rehabilitation.  It  is  war.  It  is  being 
sold  to  the  country  under  the  guise  of 
stopping  communism.  We  just  heard 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Fulton]  give  us  the  old  sing-song,  which 
is  always  played  as  an  accompaniment 
to  the  march  of  monopoly  capital 
throughout  the  world,  to  its  infiltration 
into,  and  assumption  of  control  of  the 
various  industries  of  the  world,  taking 
them  over  through  the  Marshall  plan 
under  the  guise  of  stopping  communism. 

We  have  divided  Europe  in  half.  We 
do  not  permit  the  western  countries  to 
trade  with  the  eastern  countries.  We 
have  set  up  puppet  governments  here 
and  there,  all  this,  we  are  told,  for  the 
sake  of  stopping  communism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  there  must 
be  another  way  out.  This  is  the  way  to 
war.  I  said  last  year  in  the  well  of  this 
House  that  following  the  Marshall  plan 
there  would  be  a  military  alliance.  We 
now  have  it  in  the  Senate.  Following 
that  military  alliance  will  be  aggression 
and  following  aggression  there  will  be 
war,  a  war,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  nobody  is 
going  to  win.  The  people  all  over  the 
world,  including  our  fellow  countrymen, 
will  be  defeated.  They  do  not  want  war, 
and  once  they  recognize  this  plan  and 
the  Atlantic  Pact  for  what  it  is,  for  war 
and  imperialism,  they  will  repudiate 
these  schemes  and  those  responsible  for 
them. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  HERTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  one  additional  minute. 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  a  way  out  and  I  say  that  the  way 
out  is  the  way  that  was  initiated  by  Pres¬ 
ident  Roosevelt.  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  representatives  of  our  Nation  cannot 
sit  down  with  the  representatives  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  try  to  work  out  a  fun¬ 
damental  solution  to  this  whole  problem. 
There  are  no  reasons  advanced  why  our 
President  cannot  sit  down  with  Mr. 
Stalin.  The  only  way  out  you  offer,  with 
this  and  similar  legislation,  is  the  atomic 
bomb.  The  only  way  out  you  propose, 
when  we  consider  the  real  motive  behind 
these  proposals,  is  warfare  on  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  and  the  people  of  the  eastern 
countries  and  on  China.  This  is  the 
only  solution  you  really  advance.  You 
cannot  say  that  is  not  your  solution 
for  your  policy  of  containment  is  a 
policy  that  leads  to  war.  So  your  solu¬ 
tion  is  war.  I  offer  the  solution  of  peace 
and  understanding  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  Collaboration  with  that  nation 
won  the  most  difficult  war  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  Let  us  use  that  same  col¬ 
laboration  to  preserve  world  peace.  I 
say,  let  us  do  our  utmost  to  bring  Mr. 
Stalin  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  together  to  make  an  honest  effort 
to  resolve  this  matter  in  the  interest  of 
peace  and  of  the  common  people. 

Furthermore,  I  say,  let  us  investigate 
how  this  money  is  going  to  be  spent  be¬ 
fore  we  spend  it.  Let  us  see  how  this 
Marshall  plan  has  worked  during  the  last 
15  months. 

The  Marshall  plan  is  serious  business. 
It  is  such  serious  busines  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  trifle  with  facts  when  we  speak 
about  it.  For  this  reason  I  will  state  the 


plain,  undecorated  truth,  and  I  will  give 
the  evidence  to  support  the  statement. 

The  Marshall  plan  is  a  failure.  It  was 
doomed  to  failure  ahead  of  time.  Its 
failure  can  be  demonstrated  after  1  year 
of  operations  of  the  ECA.  If  the  plan  is 
carried  through  its  full  4-year  period,  the 
failure  will  be  overwhelmingly  clear — 
and  critically  dangerous. 

I  know  that  Mr.  Paul  G.  Hoffman,  the 
head  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Ad¬ 
ministration  tells  the  story  a  different 
way.  Mr.  Hoffman,  once  the  master 
salesman  of  Studebaker  automobiles,  is 
now  the  master  salesman  of  the  Marshall 
plan.  It  is  his  job  to  convince  us,  and 
all  the  American  people,  and  anyone  else 
in  the  world  who  will  listen  to  him,  that 
the  Marshall  plan  is  a  success.  His 
trouble  is  that  he  has  a  bad  commodity 
to  sell. 

I  know  also  that  many  people  still  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  official  version  of  how  the 
Marshall  plan  has  operated.  There  are 
two  good  reasons  for  this.  First,  through 
the  press,  the  Government,  and  the  radio, 
the  facts  have  been  twisted  or  hidden. 
Second,  many  good  and  decent  people 
want  to  believe  in  the  Marshall  plan  be¬ 
cause  they  want  to  see  the  great  wealth 
of  our  country  used  to  help  others  in 
need. 

The  United  States  stands  at  a  peak  of 
economic  power.  We  produce  just  about 
half  of  the  goods  in  the  world.  Certainly 
our  wealth  should  be  used  to  help  coun¬ 
tries  devastated  by  fascism  during  the 
last  war.  It  is  a  fine  thing  that  Amer¬ 
icans  should  back  a  program  of  foreign 
aid.  But  they  should  get  the  program 
they  think  they  are  supporting. 

The  Marshall  plan  was  sold  to  the 
people  as  a  way  of  helping  others.  The 
plan  has  been  in  operation  for  a  year. 
Now  it  is  time  to  let  the  people  know 
what  has  really  happened  under  the  plan. 

The  facts  cannot  be  hidden.  When 
we  debate  an  issue  as  important  as  this, 
history  is  watching  us.  We  will  do  bet¬ 
ter  to  face  the  truth  now  than  to  have  it 
thrust  on  us  by  events  later. 

The  ECA  tells  us,  on  its  first  anniver¬ 
sary,  that  industrial  production  in  west¬ 
ern  Europe  is  about  at  prewar  levels. 
The  ECA  can  hire  all  the  statistical 
talent  it  needs.  It  should  be  able  to 
come  up  with  almost  any  kind  of  figures 
it  wants  about  what  is  happening  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  But  I  would  suggest  to  Mr.  Hoff¬ 
man  and  the  others  who  left  corporation 
jobs  to  take  over  the  ECA  that  they  seem 
to  have  overlooked  some  key  facts. 

I  know  that  when  people  in  my  dis¬ 
trict  are  unemployed  they  do  not  feel 
very  prosperous.  There  are  many  in  this 
Chamber  who  see  unemployment  in  their 
districts  today.  No  one  would  dare  to  go 
to  those  unemployed  and  say,  “You  are 
doing  all  right.  The  statistics  say  so.” 

There  is  unemployment  in  the  Marshall 
plan  countries.  There  is  more  unem¬ 
ployment  in  western  Europe  than  there 
was  a  year  ago.  I  challenge  the  ECA 
experts  to  try  to  explain  that  fact. 

Take  the  case  of  Belgium.  When  the 
Marshall  plan  started  the  Belgians  had 
full  employment.  Last  month  unem¬ 
ployment  in  Belgium  was  estimated  at 
from  9  to  11  percent  of  the  labor  force. 
That  would  be  the  same  as  6,000,000  or 
7,000,000  unemployed  here. 
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The  break-down  of  the  Belgian  figures 
tells  a  story.  Unemployment  there  is 
mainly  in  the  textile,  leather,  shoe,  dia¬ 
mond,  and  light  metal  industries.  These 
were  industries  which  depended  on  ex¬ 
ports.  The  countries  which  used  to  buy 
the  products  of  these  Belgian  industries 
are  part  of  the  Marshall  plan  bloc.  They 
have  been  forced  to  cut  down  on  their 
imports.  Result :  Belgian  workers  are  on 
the  street. 

It  may  be  argued  that  Belgium  is  too 
small  a  country  to  make  a  fair  test.  In 
that  case  take  Italy,  one  of  the  four 
major  powers  of  western  Europe.  By 
last  fall  in  Italy  unemployment  had 
passed  the  2,500,000  mark.  That  would 
be  the  same  as  about  9,000,000  unem¬ 
ployed  in  our  country. 

Or  perhaps  it  may  be  argued  that  Bel¬ 
gium  and  Italy  were  countries  which 
were  ravaged  by  war.  In  that  case  let 
us  take  a  look  at  the  situation  in  Turkey. 
Although  Turkey  did  not  see  fit  to  join 
the  allies  in  the  fight  against  the  Nazi 
Axis,  and  although  the  Turkish  Govern¬ 
ment  retained  close  ties  with  the  Ger¬ 
mans  until  it  was  clear  which  side  would 
win,  American  dollars  are  flowing  into 
Turkey.  But  the  effects  of  the  dollars 
are  baffling. 

Prom  1930  through  1946  Turkey  had  a 
favorable  balance  of  trade  every  year. 
At  that  point  Turkey,  as  a  close  neighbor 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  was  awarded  mili¬ 
tary  aid  under  the  Truman  doctrine. 
And  in  1947  Turkey  had  a  trade  deficit 
and  is  now  becoming  a  debtor  nation. 

Many  furiny  stories  have  been  told 
about  the  market  for  United  States  lux¬ 
ury  goods  like  tobacco  and  Coca-Cola, 
which  is  being  created  through  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan.  For  the  Turks  there  is  no 
humor  in  the  situation.  Turkey  used  to 
depend  on  heavy  exports  of  tobacco.  Its 
market  for  tobacco  has  been  cut  through 
the  operation  of  the  Marshall  plan. 

Turkey  has  also  been  converted  into 
an  armed  bastion  on  the  southern  flank 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  This  may  fit  into 
the  global  strategy  of  Winston  Church¬ 
ill.  He  has  had  an  adventurous  interest 
in  the  Dardanelles  at  least  since  the  First 
World  War,  when  he  lost  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  British  lives  trying  to  capture 
the  Straits.  But  again,  for  the  people  of 
Turkey,  it  is  no  laughing  matter.  The 
cost  of  maintaining  an  army  weighs 
heavily  on  a  poor  nation.  About  half 
of  the  Turkish  Government  budget  goes 
to  maintain  the  army  now. 

Will  it  be  said  that  all  of  Europe  and 
Asia  Minor  is  so  beaten  down  by  war  and 
Nazi  occupation  that  quick  recovery  is 
out  of  the  question?  There  is  some  truth 
in  this  argument,  but  not  enough. 

The  case  of  Poland  ought  to  make  us 
think  for  a  minute  what  we  are  doing. 
Poland  was  as  badly  wrecked  in  the  war 
as  any  country  in  the  world.  It  also  hap¬ 
pens  to  lie  on  the  wrong  side  of  what  Mr. 
Churchill  chose  to  call  the  iron  curtain. 

Reliable  reporters  for  respectable 
agencies  have  recently  brought  back  re¬ 
vealing  stories  from  Poland.  Sidney 
Gruson,  of  the  New  York  Times,  reported 
an  astonishing  amount  of  reconstruction 
in  Poland.  Theodore  White,  of  the 
Overseas  News  Agency,  went  further  and 
said  that  he  found  more  signs  of  recov¬ 


ery  in  Poland  than  in  any  country  he 
had  seen  in  western  Europe. 

The  Polish  Government  statistics  bear 
out  the  reports.  Polish  exports  and  im¬ 
ports  have  been  nearly  balanced  every 
year  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
Furthermore,  the  volume  of  Polish  trade 
has  expanded  amazingly.  It  doubled  be¬ 
tween  1946  and  1947,  nearly  doubled 
again  as  it  passed  the  billion-dollar 
mark  from  1947  to  1948. 

The  expansion  of  Polish  trade  appears 
to  be  based  on  solid  economic  develop¬ 
ment.  In  1948  per  capita  industrial  out¬ 
put  was  nearly  double  the  prewar  level. 
All  of  the  arable  land  in  Poland  is  now 
under  cultivation,  where  in  1945  the  war 
had  left  half  the  good  land  idle. 

Statistics,  of  course,  can  be  used  for 
any  purpose.  Unless  they  are  complete 
they  can  be  misleading.  There  is  no  ab¬ 
solutely  reliable  set  of  figures  covering 
Europe  which  we  can  use  to  gage  what 
has  been  bought  with  the  billions  of  dol¬ 
lars  we  have  already  poured  into  the 
Marshall  plan. 

But  that  is  an  astonishing  fact  in  it¬ 
self.  We  have  spent  billions  already  for 
the  ERP.  We  are  asked  to  spend  billions 
more.  And  what  check-up  have  we 
made?  Where  have  been  the  independ¬ 
ent  teams  of  investigators  working  in 
Europe,  comparing  the  ECA’s  bland 
statements  with  unemployment  figures? 

The  Marshall  plan  is  unsound  in  its 
conception.  There  are  enough  things 
wrong  on  the  face  of  the  plan  so  that  it 
ought  to  be  scrapped  and  replaced  with 
the  United  Nations  type  of  program, 
which  made  great  strides  while  it  lasted. 
But  at  the  very  least  how  can  we  con¬ 
tinue  to  appropriate  huge  sums  drawn 
from  the  pockets  of  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  on  the  say-so  of  the  group  of  high- 
pressure  salesmen  who  run  ECA,  without 
independent  investigation? 

There  is  one  more  argument  which  the 
brass  hats  of  the  ECA  can  make.  Give 
us  more  time,  they  say.  The  plan  has 
only  operated  1  year.  And  this  is  the 
weakest  argument  of  all.  It  breaks 
down,  not  through  statistics,  but  on  the 
word  of  the  most  conservative  western 
European  leaders  themselves. 

In  Paris  has  been  set  up  the  Organiza¬ 
tion  for  European  Economic  Cooperation. 
The  OEEC  is  the  Marshall  plan  counter¬ 
part  agency  in  western  Europe.  Its  lead¬ 
ers  work  hand  in  glove  with  Harriman, 
Finletter,  Bruce,  and  the  rest  of  the  fin¬ 
anciers  sent  over  by  the  ECA.  The 
OEEC  itself  is  well  stocked  with  prewar 
cartelists  who  found  it  profitable  to  work 
with  the  Nazis  until  the  war  broke  out. 

Recently  the  OEEC  sent  a  delegation 
here  to  help  the  ECA  present  its  shotgun 
case  for  more  billions.  And  then  some¬ 
thing  got  mixed  in  the  script.  The  three 
chief  OEEC  spokesmen  held  a  press  con¬ 
ference.  They  said  they  had  gone  over 
and  over  their  figures  and  they  still 
had  to  reach  the  conclusion  that  in  1952, 
at  the  end  of  the  Marshall  plan  period, 
western  Europe  would  have  a  trade  de¬ 
ficit  of  $3,000,000,000. 

This  statement,  mind  you,  came  from 
the  people  who  have  the  most  to  gain 
from  the  successful  operation  of  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan.  They  were  telling  their  own 
people  that  in  1952  they  would  have  to 


pull  in  their  belts  still  tighter  and  do 
without  $3,000,000,000  worth  of  imports 
which  they  obviously  need.  Or,  they 
were  telling  us  that  in  1952  we  could  ex¬ 
pect  to  have  to  come  through  with  more 
billions  for  a  program  which  supposedly 
would  have  liquidated  itself. 

There  are  two  possible  interpretations 
of  the  OEEC  figures.  Either  the  OEEC 
representatives  were  telling  the  truth, 
and  in  that  case  they  were  telling  us  that 
ERP  cannot  work.  Or,  the  distinguished 
gentlemen  were  lying,  in  an  attempt  to 
blackjack  more  money  out  of  us.  In 
either  case  the  outlook  is  bad  for  the 
Marshall  plan. 

Mr.  Hoffman  attempted  to  brush  past 
the  OEEC  estimate  of  a  $3,000,000,000 
trade  deficit  in  1952.  He  said  the  figures 
were  in  a  “preliminary”  state.  Maybe 
a  gimmick  could  be  found.  And  anyway, 
the  Europeans  would  just  have  to  work 
harder  and  harder. 

These  are  brave  words,  and  brave 
hopes.  But  they  fade  before  the  facts. 
The  OEEC  delegates  revealed  that  the 
figures  were  not  preliminary.  They  had 
been  combed  over.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  original  deficit  estimate  was  lower. 
They  had  to  raise  it  when  they  found 
that  various  countries  hoped  to  sell  the 
same  things  in  the  same  markets.  The 
more  duplication  they  weed  out,  the  high¬ 
er  the  estimated  deficit  will  be. 

I  doubt  very  much  whether  Mr.  Hoff¬ 
man  and  his  colleagues  can  be  entirely 
serious  about  wiping  out  the  western  Eu¬ 
ropean  trade  deficit  for  1952.  In  essence 
what  it  means  is  that  western  Europe  will 
have  to  sell  more  abroad. 

The  OEEC  people  do  not  seem  to  be 
optimistic  about  the  chances  of  taking 
in  each  other’s  washing.  Will  they  then 
dump  $3,000,000,000  worth  of  goods  in  our 
own  domestic  markets?  And  has  any 
ECA  expert  tried  to  figure  out  how  many 
American  workers  would  lose  their  jobs 
in  that  process?  Or  will  they  try  to  cut 
into  South  America?  If  they  increase 
their  exports  to  South  America  by  a 
billion  dollars,  they  will  cut  United  States 
exports  to  our  southern  neighbors  in 
half — unless  something  is  done  to  raise 
the  Latin -American  standard  of  living. 

Of  course,  one  resource  is  open  to 
western  Europe.  Eastern  Europe  needs 
machinery  of  almost  all  kinds  and  some 
raw  materials  from  the  west.  Trade  be¬ 
tween  east  and  west  in  Europe  is  tradi¬ 
tional.  Today  it  is  essential. 

Last  August  a  report  was  issued  by  the 
Economic  Commission  for  Europe,  a 
branch  of  the  UN.  The  report  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  sober  group  of  economists — from 
western  European  countries,  largely. 
Here  is  a  key  statement  from  that  report : 

If,  however,  western  Europe  is  to  obtain 
its  essential  import  needs  without  continued 
reliance  on  dollar  sources  beyond  its  ability 
to  earn  dollars,  vigorous  efforts  to  develop 
and  obtain  supplies  from  all  of  these  non- 
Western  Hemisphere  sources  will  be  required 
The  minimum  amount  that  would  need  to 
come  from  eastern  Europe  would  seem  to  be 
in  the  order  of  $3,000,000,000. 

Note  that  figure— $3,000,000,000.  Last 
summer  the  UN  economists  were  able  to 
make  the  same  estimate  that  the  OEEC 
delegates  were  forced  to  come  to.  There 
was  just  one  important  difference  in  the 
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way  the  figure  was  used  by  the  two 
groups. 

The  OEEC  delegates  threw  up  their 
hands  and  said  the  situation  was  bad. 
The  UN  group  said  the  situation  would 
be  bad — to  the  tune  of  a  $3,000,000,000 
deficit — unless  the  obvious  way  out  was 
taken.  That  way  out,  of  course,  is  to 
drop  the  invisible  barrier  set  up  by  the 
Marshall  planners  and  promote  east-west 
trade  in  Europe. 

A  great  mass  of  material  has  been 
ground  out  by  the  machinery  of  the  EGA. 
There  are  speeches  and  statements  and 
booklets,  all  designed  to  put  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan  across  like  a  new  model  of 
an  automobile.  Once  in  a  while  as  you 
plow  through  this  mass  of  material  you 
will  come  on  a  brief  statement  indicat¬ 
ing  that  trade  between  the  eastern  and 
western  halves  of  Europe  might  not  be 
a  bad  idea. 

The  logic  behind  east-west  trade  is  so 
overwhelming  that  it  cannot  be  denied. 
So  the  Marshall  planners  have  done  the 
next  best  thing.  They  have  buried  the 
idea  as  well  as  they  can.  The  truth  is 
that  Hoffman,  Harriman  and  the  rest 
are  dead  set  against  letting  western  Eu¬ 
rope  take  up  its  normal  trade  with  the 
east. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  eastern  Eu¬ 
ropean  countries  had  their  chance  to  get 
in  on  the  Marshall  plan  and  turned  it 
down.  This  is  true.  And  after  the  first 
year  of  ECA  operations  it  looks  as  if  they 
may  very  well  have  known  what  they 
were  doing.  But  the  eastern  countries 
are  still  willing  to  do  business  with  the 
west.  Every  businessman  in  the  world 
knows  this.  The  blockade  line  across 
the  heart  of  Europe  was  drawn  by  ECA. 
The  victims  of  the  blockade  are  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan  countries. 

The  end  product  of  the  Marshall  plan 
is  the  $3,000,000,000  trade  deficit  pre¬ 
dicted  by  the  OEEC.  A  still  sharper 
statement  of  the  same  result  is  contained 
in  the  following  quotation  which  I  recom¬ 
mend  for  study  to  every  American  who 
believes  the  Marshall  plan  was  a  program 
of  aid: 

“There  is  no  means  by  which  the  Mar¬ 
shall  countries  can,  even  with  the  pres¬ 
ent  scale  of  American  aid,  prevent  a 
serious  fall  in  their  standards  of  living 
in  1952.” 

That  statement  was  not  made  by  an 
enemy  of  the  Marshall  plan.  It  appeared 
in  the  most  authoritative,  conservative 
British  economic  journal,  The  Economist, 
earlier  this  year. 

There  is  just  one  way  in  which  the 
Marshall  plan  makes  sense.  It  is  not  a 
program  to  help  foreign  nations  get  on 
their  feet  after  a  murderous  war.  The 
results  have  already  proved  that.  It  is 
a  political  program,  aimed  against  east¬ 
ern  Europe,  designed  for  international 
division,  and  carried  along  on  the  war 
cry,  “Stop  communism.” 

The  benefits  which  are  supposed  to 
come  from  the  Marshall  plan  are  a 
cover  up.  They  are  an  appeal  to  the 
generosity  of  the  American  people  who 
would  not  otherwise  support  the  bankers 
and  generals  who  want  to  spend  billions 
to  make  the  world  safe  for  the  new  im¬ 
perialism. 


From  the  point  of  view  of  the  big  cor¬ 
porations  the  picture  is  clear.  The  Mar¬ 
shall  plan  cannot  bring  recovery  to  Eu¬ 
rope.  But  the  same  points  which  make 
the  plan  fail  as  an  aid  program  make  it 
succeed  as  a  program  for  international 
monopoly. 

ECA  is  being  used  by  Wall  Street  cor¬ 
porations  to  extend  their  monopoly  con¬ 
trol  all  over  Europe. 

ECA  is  building  markets  for  monop¬ 
olies  which  want  to  dump  goods  abroad 
while  maintaining  high  prices  at  home. 

ECA  is  rebuilding  western  Germany 
under  the  old  cartelists.  The  steel  ba¬ 
rons  of  the  Ruhr  are  a  threat  to  the  rest 
of  Europe  but  they  make  good  drill  ser¬ 
geants  for  Wall  Street. 

ECA  has  held  back  on  shipments  of 
machinery  to  Europe.  Original  requests 
of  the  Marshall  plan  countries  for  ma¬ 
chinery  were  heavily  cut.  Again,  this  is 
bad  for  recovery,  good  for  monopoly. 

ECA  is  creating  and  capturing,  all  in 
one  operation,  a  European  market  for 
the  blood-streaked  oil  of  the  Middle  East. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  economies  of 
western  Europe  were  based  mainly  on 
coal.  Middle  Eastern  oil  is  still  the  big¬ 
gest  item  in  the  over-all  Marshall  plan. 

Finally  ECA  is  operating,  and  in  this 
instance  effectively,  as  a  weapon  for  the 
cold  war.  It  has  partially  succeeded  in 
blocking  the  traditional  trade  between 
the  western  and  eastern  parts  of  Europe. 

One  question  remains.  The  motives  of 
the  Wall  Street-brass  hat  clique  are  clear 
enough.  But  why  do  the  western  Euro¬ 
pean  leaders  go  along  with  the  Marshall 
plan?  The  line-up  in  the  OEEC  gives 
the  answer. 

The  three  heads  of  the  OEEC  delega¬ 
tion  which  came  here  were  Robert  Mar- 
jolin,  of  France,  Sir  Edmund  Hall-Patch, 
of  Great  Britain,  and  Baron  Snoy,  of 
Belgium. 

Marjolin  was  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
Monnet  plan  for  France.  This  was  a 
plan,  drafted  shortly  after  the  war, 
which  preserved  the  economic  power  of 
the  infamous  200  families  in  France. 

Hall-Patch  was  the  leading  British 
financial  expert  in  the  Far  East  before 
the  war  in  the  days  of  the  international 
rubber  cartel  and  similar  monopoly 
operations. 

Snoy  is  a  prewar  Belgian  banking  offi¬ 
cial.  As  such  he  was  part  of  the  group 
of  satellite  cartelists  who  danced  to  the 
Nazi  tune  as  long  as  they  could. 

If  we  were  to  vote  on  ECA  appropria¬ 
tions  in  full  possession  of  the  facts,  there 
should  first  be  an  investigation  of  the 
roster  of  European  industrialists  who 
staff  the  OEEC  working  committees.  All 
the  evidence  points  to  the  fact  that  the 
cartelists  are  in  control.  Set  a  brick¬ 
layer  to  work  and  he  will  build  you  a  wall. 
Put  a  cartelist  to  work  and  you  will  get 
a  cartel.  It  can  already  be  said  that  the 
OEEC  is  building  a  supercartel  for  west¬ 
ern  Europe  on  a  scale  beyond  anything 
the  Nazis  achieved. 

The  people  of  western  Europe  have 
known  hard  times  through  most  of  the 
last  30  years.  There  is  powerful  pressure 
in  all  the  Marshall  plan  countries  to 
clean  up  the  monopolies  which  have  rid¬ 
den  the  backs  of  the  European  people. 


The  OEEC,  backed  with  ECA  dollars  if 
we  appropriate  them,  keeps  the  old  car¬ 
tels  and  monopolies  alive.  Even  the  sup¬ 
posedly  nationalized  industries  of  west¬ 
ern  Europe  are  kept  safe  for  coupon  clip¬ 
pers.  OEEC  frankly  carries  on  the  old 
cartel  functions  of  dividing  markets,  re¬ 
stricting  trade,  and  insuring  the  scarcity 
which  keeps  prices  high.  That  is  why 
the  Economist,  of  London,  can  say  so 
calmly  that  the  Marshall  plan  cannot 
and  will  not  prevent  a  serious  fall  in 
European  living  standards  in  1952. 

Governmental  trade  agreements,  open¬ 
ly  arrived  at  by  all  nations  where  the 
people  can  see  them,  are  the  answer. 
They  were  part  of  the  Roosevelt  program 
for  keeping  the  peace.  That  course 
would  be  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the 
United  Nations.  But  OEEC  operates  in 
the  cartel  tradition  of  secrecy,  with  the 
cartelists  instead  of  people’s  representa¬ 
tives  in  power. 

The  Marshall  plan  exists  because  the 
American  people  want  to  help  others  in 
rebuilding  a  world  at  peace.  It  could  not 
exist  for  5  minutes  if  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  knew  what  their  dollars  are  buying. 

Whenever  the  face  of  monopoly  has 
been  revealed  in  an  American  election 
the  people  have  voted  against  it.  ECA  is 
an  instrument  of  monopoly.  Its  camou¬ 
flage  of  good  will  and  foreign  aid  will 
wither  in  the  light  of  facts.  When  the 
facts  have  been  brought  home  to  the 
people  the  Marshall  plan  will  be  junked 
along  with  those  who  impose  it  today  on 
the  people  of  Europe  and  on  the  people 
of  our  own  United  States. 

Mr.  HERTER  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missis¬ 
sippi  [Mr.  ColmerL 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
Members  of  the  House,  I  just  listened  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  attack 
this  program  as  a  capitalistic  plan  for 
war.  On  yesterday  afternoon,  just  be¬ 
fore  the  House  adjurned,  when  unani¬ 
mous  consent  was  requested  to  file  a 
report  on  the  armed-services  bill,  the 
same  gentleman  from  New  York  objected 
to  that  request.  So,  it  has  been  through¬ 
out  the  past  several  years  when  any 
question  involving  the  national  defense 
of  this  country,  or  assistance  to  people 
over  in  Europe  to  defend  themselves,  was 
raised.  That  policy  has  not  varied  a 
single  time  since  this  country  first  started 
to  prepare  itself  for  World  War  II  and 
during  the  prosecution  of  that  war,  up 
until  the  time  that  the  Soviet  Union  was 
attacked  by  Hitler. 

I  heard  a  little  story  the  other  day 
about  a  prominent  woman  leader  in  a 
certain  country  that  was  dominated  by 
the  Soviets.  It  is  a  very  simple  story, 
but  powerful  in  its  implications.  It  was 
this:  She  was  walking  down  the  street  of 
her  native  land  on  a  beautiful  spring- 
morning,  with  the  sun  blazing  forth  in 
all  its  glory,  but  with  an  umbrella  raised 
over  her  head.  She  was  asked  “Why  the 
umbrella?  It  is  not  raining  and  it  is  not 
threatening  to  rain.”  “But,”  she  said, 
“It  is  raining  in  Moscow.” 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  balance  of  the  time  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio  [Mr.  McSweeney]. 
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Mr.  McSWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  House,  I 
would  like  to  express  my  humble 
thoughts  on  this  very,  very  important 
measure,  and  I  want  to  thank  the  chair¬ 
man  for  giving  me  this  time. 

My  friends,  I  have  been  a  history 
teacher,  and  I  remember  when  I  was 
teaching  about  the  days  of  the  War 
Between  the  States  as  we  have  it  re¬ 
corded  in  history.  A  man  came  in  from 
the  Midwest,  a  man  with  a  rustic  back¬ 
ground,  but  a  man  who  had  a  magna¬ 
nimity  of  soul  that  I  do  not  believe  has 
been  equaled  in  history  or,  at  least,  in 
the  annals  of  that  period.  That  man 
tried  to  avert  the  threating  War  Between 
the  States.  He  thought  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  might  purchase  the  slaves  in 
order  to  lessen  the  chance  of  our  having 
a  conflict.  And,  I  remember,  according 
to  the  records  of  history,  he  offered  a 
rather  large  price  for  the  slaves,  and  I 
remember,  too,  when  this  man  came 
from  the  Midwest,  that  the  Wall  Street 
bankers  said,  “This  man,  with  no  con¬ 
cept  of  great  business,  is  going  to  bank¬ 
rupt  America  with  this  extravagant 
proposal.” 

May  I  say  to  you  that  65  years  later  I, 
as  a  humble  teacher  in  Wooster  High 
School,  asked  my  boys  and  girls  to  take 
out  their  pencils  and  we  took  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  then  slaves  and  the  price  that 
this  man  would  have  paid  for  them,  and 
divided  the  cost  of  these  slaves  into  the 
cost  of  the  war  to  both  the  North  and  the 
South.  We  did  not  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  those  terrible  aftermaths  of  war,  the 
loss  of  the  son  to  the  mother,  the  loss  of 
the  husband  to  the  wife,  and  all  the  other 
attendant  things.  We  merely  considered 
the  material  cost  of  that  war  on  the  part 
of  the  North  and  the  South.  The  name 
of  that  man  who  was  called  a  dummy 
from  the  West,  but  who  is  now  immortal 
in  the  hearts  of  men  who  love  the  better 
things  of  life,  was  Abraham  Lincoln.  We 
divided  the  price  that  he  wanted  to  pay 
for  those  slaves  into  the  cost  of  the  war, 
and  you  may  be  interested  to  know  that 
that  cost  was  equal  to  the  cost  of  only 
11  days  of  a  4-year  war. 

I  have  had  the  honor  of  serving  over¬ 
seas  in  both  world  wars.  I  know  you 
cannot  buy  people  away  from  commu¬ 
nism,  but  if  you  can  buy  back  into  the 
hearts  of  people  a  feeling  that  we  love 
them  and  that  we  are  trying  to  help 
them  get  established  again,  and  if  the 
cost  of  ECA  is  taken  into  consideration 
purely  on  a  material  basis,  the  cost  for  the 
next  15  months  would  be  equal  to  about 
41  days  of  war.  I  think  it  is  worth  our 
effort.  Please  give  this  proposal  your 
heartfelt  consideration. 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  with  which 
we  are  dealing  rises  above  party  partisan¬ 
ship.  This  is  not  a  political  question  in 
the  sense  that  there  is  any  division  be¬ 
tween  Republicans  and  Democrats  here 
at  home. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  at  tremendous 
cost  been  endeavoring  to  advertise  to  the 
world  that  there  is  nothing  any  of  the 
other  powers  have  that  we  want  other 
than  their  friendship  and  their  coopera¬ 
tion  in  the  common  endeavor  to  work  out 


a  right  solution  of  the  most  terrible  prob¬ 
lem  that  has  ever  confronted  mankind. 

The  President,  as  has  been  suggested, 
is  not  being  imposed  upon,  the  President 
is  not  being  used  by  men  in  high  finance 
and  of  evil  intent  to  press  for  the  car¬ 
rying  forward  of  the  program  known  as 
the  Marshall  plan  which  might  appropri¬ 
ately  have  been  designated  as  the  Tru¬ 
man  plan.  I  do  not  know  who  origi¬ 
nated  the  idea,  but  I  do  say,  and  I  pay 
this  compliment  to  those  supporting  it, 
that  their  vision  is  clear;  I  think  they 
are  farsighted;  I  think  they  are  leading 
the  country  along  the  path  we  must 
travel  if  we  are  to  succeed  in  preserv¬ 
ing  the  freedoms  of  the  people  of  this 
world. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Marcantonio]  says  there  is  a  way  out. 
Yes,  there  is  a  way  out,  and  each  and 
every  one  of  us  knows  just  what  that  way 
is.  We  can  suffer  the  aggressions  and 
the  terrorism  of  Russia,  we  can  accept 
her  domination  and  control,  and  thereby 
avoid  the  necessity  of  exerting  some  ef¬ 
fort  in  the  undertaking  to  bring  about  a 
union  of  free  democratic  peoples  in  the 
endeavor  to  save  mankind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  associated  powers  to 
whom  we  are  undertaking  to  give  aid 
under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  that  will 
soon  come  before  the  committee  are  not 
approaching  us  as  mendicants,  begging 
for  hand-outs.  They  come  at  our 
solicitation  and  it  is  fortunate  for  us, 
themselves,  and  the  world  that  they 
come.  I  would  like  it  to  be  understood 
that  they  are  of  as  great  need  to  us  at 
this  moment  as  we  are  to  them.  This  is 
a  joint  enterprise.  It  is  one  to  which  all 
of  the  associated  powers  should  give 
to  the  fullest  extent  of  their  ability. 
If  this  Marshall  plan  fails,  and  if  wes¬ 
tern  Europe  succumbs  to  the  power  and 
the  pressure  that  is  being  placed  upon 
the  countries  of  that  area  by  Russia, 
then  the  world  is  gone. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COX.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Might  I  also  say 
I  subscribe  to  everything  that  the  gentle¬ 
man  says.  There  is  a  direct  attack  made 
on  all  organized  religions  as  well  as  free 
governments. 

Mr.  COX.  The  gentleman  is  emi¬ 
nently  correct,  as  he  usually  is,  in  his 
observations,  pertinent  as  they  are,  on 
this  question.  But  I  want  to  complete 
my  thought.  If  this  Marshall  plan  fails, 
we  will  not  be  able  to  hold  Russia  back. 
Strong  and  powerful  as  our  country  is, 
she  cannot  successfully  contend  with  the 
rest  of  the  world  organized  against  her. 
And  so  again  I  say  that  we  need  western 
Europe  quite  as  badly  as  western  Europe 
needs  us,  and  it  ill  becomes  any  one  of 
us  to  point  an  accusing  finger  at  any 
member  of  this  association  which  must 
hold  if  freedom  is  not  to  disappear  from 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  has  expired. 

CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  PRIEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 


move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk 

called  the 

roll,  and  the 

following  Members  failed 
their  names: 

[Roll  No.  72] 

to  answer  to 

Abbitt 

Hall, 

Pfeifer, 

Asplnall 

Leonard  W. 

Joseph  L. 

Auchlncloss 

Hand 

Pfeiffer, 

Bailey 

Harrison 

William  L. 

Barrett,  Wyo. 

Hart 

Philbln 

Bates,  Ky. 

Havenner 

Phillips,  Tenn. 

Beall 

Hays,  Ohio 

Powell 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Heffernan 

Quinn 

Bentsen 

Heller 

Redden 

Boggs,  La. 

Hill 

Regan 

Bonner 

Holifield 

Rich 

Bosone 

Hope 

Rlehlman 

Buckley,  N.  Y. 

Jacobs 

Rodino 

Bui  winkle 

James 

Rooney 

Burton 

Javits 

St.  George 

Byrne,  N.  Y. 

Jenison 

Sasscer 

Canfield 

Karst 

Scott,  Hardie 

Carlyle 

Kearns 

Scott, 

Case,  N.  J. 

Kennedy 

Hugh  D.,  Jr. 

Celler 

Keogh 

Short 

Chesney 

Klrwan 

Sikes 

Chlperfield 

Klein 

Simpson,  Pa. 

Chudoff 

Kunkel 

Smith,  Ohio 

Clemente 

Lane 

Smith,  Va. 

Coffey 

Larcade 

Staggers 

Cotton 

Latham 

Stanley 

Coudert 

LeCompte 

Stockman 

Crawford 

Lichtenwalter 

Tauriello 

Dague 

Linehan 

Taylor 

Dawson 

Lovre 

Thomas,  N.  J. 

Delaney 

Lyle 

Towe 

Dollinger 

Lynch 

Underwood 

Eberharter 

McConnell 

Van  Zandt 

Elston 

McGuire 

Vinson 

Fallon 

Mack,  Ill. 

Wagner 

Fellows 

Macy 

Walsh 

Gamble 

Meyer 

Wetchel 

Garmatz 

Morgan 

Werdel 

Gilmer 

Morton 

Whitaker 

Gore 

Multer 

White,  Idaho 

Gorskl,  N.  Y. 

Murphy 

Willis 

Granger 

Norton 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Grant 

O’Toole 

Wood 

Green 

Passman 

Yates 

Gross 

Patterson 

Zablockl 

Hale 

Peterson 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roll  call,  294 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Marcan¬ 
tonio)  there  were — ayes  226,  noes  8. 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.  R.  3748)  to  amend  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Act  of  1948. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill  II.  R.  3748,  with 
Mr.  Mills  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read¬ 
ing  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my¬ 
self  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  duty  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs,  from  which  this  bill  came  with  a 
unanimous  report,  to  make  at  least  an 
attempt  to  explain  its  provisions.  I  ap- 
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proach  that  task  with  considerable  hesi¬ 
tation  and  with  some  doubt,  hesitation 
because  it  is  a  quite  difficult  if  not  an  im¬ 
possible  task  to  explain  in  the  few  mo¬ 
ments  allotted  to  me,  an  act  that  has  been  * 
in  operation  for  1  year  for  19  foreign 
•countries,  a  measure  that  covers  such  a 
broad  field  of  effort,  a  measure  that  is 
now  going  further  in  the  hope  of  accom¬ 
plishing  a  great  purpose.  * 

What  is  the  EC  A?  The  question  is 
frequently  asked  and  will  be  asked  on  this 
occasion.  There  are  many  answers  that 
could  be  given  to  the  question.  I  believe 
a  better  name  for  this  bill  is  that  of  the 
program  it  is  designed  to  carry  on;  that 
is  to  say,  the  European  reconstruction 
program.  It  is  now  designated  as  the 
ECA,  the  Economic  Cooperation  Admin¬ 
istration.  Whatever  its  name,  its  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  accomplish  the  reconstruction 
of  Europe,  the  restoration  of  the  people 
of  19  nations  of  Europe,  if  possible,  to  a 
status  where  they  will  be  self-support¬ 
ing;  where  they  will  increase  their  pro¬ 
duction  and  will  not  be  left  to  the  charity 
of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

One  of  the  objectives  of  this  measure 
is  to  restore  these  nations  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  can  earn  their  own  dol¬ 
lars  instead  of  looking  to  another  coun¬ 
try  to  furnish  them.  One  night  last  week 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Sir  Fred¬ 
erick  Bain,  a  cochairman  of  the  Anglo- 
American  Productivity  Council.  In  dis¬ 
cussing  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act, 
the  same  question  came  up:  What  is  the 
ECA?  The  distinguished  Briton  charac¬ 
terized  ECA  as  “a  great  act  of  a  great 
people  which  is  destined  to  achieve  a 
great  purpose.”  Some  people  may  ask — 
and  they  have  a  right  to  ask  in  this  coun¬ 
try — How  far  is  the  ECA  succeeding  at 
the  present  time?  Let  me  answer  that 
with  emphasis.  It  is  working.  If  the 
Members  of  the  House  would  take  the 
trouble  to  read  the  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  accompanying 
this  measure  to  the  floor,  or  if  they  will 
take  the  trouble  to  read  a  report  made 
recently  by  the  ECA  Administrator,  Mr. 
Hoffman,  a;nd  widely  distributed,  they 
will  find  that  every  country  of  the  19 
participating  countries  has  shown  and  is 
showing  a  very  marked  improvement 
since  this  program  was  inaugurated.  It 
is  true  that  the  improvement  is  differ¬ 
ent  in  the  various  countries.  It  cannot 
even  be  expressed  in  percentages.  For 
instance,  in  one  country  production  has 
been  increased  largely,  and  in  other 
countries  production  has  reached  the 
point  where  it  is  as  large  and  as  healthy 
as  it  was  prior  to  the  war.  In  other 
countries  they  have  gone  far  toward  low¬ 
ering  the  customs  barriers.  In  other 
countries  they  have  gone  far  toward 
checking  inflation  and  in  restoring  and 
stabilizing  their  currency.  So  that  the 
improvement  in  these  countries,  under 
the  influence  and  support  of  the  money 
supplied  by  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
cia,  is  going  forward  rapidly  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  great  purpose  which  it  is  de¬ 
signed  to  accomplish  and  to  do  what  our 
British  visitor  said,  to  make  it  “a  great 
act  of  a  great  people,  destined  to  ac¬ 
complish  a  great  purpose.” 

Speaking  of  the  broad  field  covered  by 
the  European  recovery  program,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  we  have  19  partici¬ 


pating  countries.  Prior  to  World  War  I, 
those  countries  were  all  apparently  hope¬ 
lessly  divided.  There  was  no  chance — 
there  was  not  even  hope — of  any  united 
effort  on  their  part. 

Now,  under  American  influence  and  un¬ 
der  the  ECA  program,  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  Europe?  Something  that  no  one 
could  have  possibly  anticipated  just  a  few 
years  ago.  They  have  their  own  organ¬ 
ization,  the  OEEC,  which  is  the  organi¬ 
zation  for  European  Economic  Coopera¬ 
tion.  Each  of  the  19  countries  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  that  organization.  They  meet 
in  Paris.  From  the  time  this  act  was 
passed  in  1948  down  to  the  present,  every 
request  of  each  of  the  19  partici¬ 
pating  countries  for  supplies  and  com¬ 
modities  under  the  ECA  program-  has 
been  carefully  screened  and  corrected  by 
the  OEEC,  their  own  European  union; 
and  nothing  except  what  the  OEEC 
thinks  is  necessary  for  the  improvement 
and  aid  of  those  countries  is  permitted  to 
be  requested  of  the  ECA.  Every  request 
of  the  countries  is  again  screened  after  it 
comes  from  the  OEEC  by  officials  of  the 
ECA.  I  believe  I  can  safely  say  that  in  no 
instance  can  it  be  shown  that  any  partici¬ 
pating  country  has  been  overloaded  or 
had  supplies  supplied  to  it  which  were 
not  absolutely  necessary  for  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  supplied. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  go 
into  detail  as  to  the  extent  that  those 
countries  have  been  aided.  The  countries 
of  Europe,  especially  these  western 
countries  of  Europe,  have  had  a  wonder¬ 
ful  history.  They  have  been  a  great  field 
of  conflict  for  centuries  past.  Back  in 
years  gone  by  the  armies  of  the  Huns 
under  the  cruel  Attilla  overran  all  of 
Europe.  Then  came  the  hordes  of  Gen¬ 
ghis  Khan,  who  reached  as  far  as  Poland 
with  their  devastation  and  destruction. 
Europe  went  through  the  years  of  the 
old  Napoleonic  wars.  It  went  through  a 
series  of  conflicts,  some  of  which  were  of 
30  years’  duration;  but  one  by  one  the 
nations  of  Europe,  with  great  hope  and 
great  courage  always  came  back,  and 
again  started  the  upward  climb  to  pros¬ 
perity. 

Then  they  went  through  World  War  I, 
a  war  started  by  one  man  with  insatiable 
ambition  and  greed.  After  World  War 
I  the  peoples  of  these  19  countries  went 
back  and  found  their  homes  destroyed, 
their  farms  laid  waste,  all  of  their  fac¬ 
tories  idle.  No  longer  did  the  smoke  fill 
the  skies  by  day  or  the  fires  from  the 
factories  light  up  the  skies  at  night. 
Their  population  had  been  swept  away. 
But  those  who  were  left  went  to  work 
again  with  zeal  to  rebuild  their  country 
again.  But  they  found  it  to  be  an  im¬ 
possible  task,  and  we  across  the  ocean 
heard  the  cry  from  Macedonia  and  we 
went  to  their  aid.  Why?  Because  we 
felt  it  was  in  our  own  interest  to  help 
restore  to  Europe  the  prosperity  it  had 
always  had.  Then  we  had  another  rea¬ 
son;  And  this  was  even  a  stronger  one. 
Out  of  the  north,  like  a  gigantic  octopus 
rising  from  the  sea  with  its  tenacles 
outstretched,  there  came  a  great  power, 
a  power  that  we  helped  nurture,  a  power 
we  had  helped  save  from  destruction, 
reaching  out  with  its  tenacles  and  slowly 
creeping  southward.  After  the  sounds 


of  conflict  had  died  away  in  World  War 
II,  this  power,  this  octopus  began  to 
reach  for  one  country  after  the  other 
and  absorb  them;  those  countries  disap¬ 
peared  behind  not  only  an  iron,  but  a 
very  black  curtain  which  we  cannot  pene¬ 
trate.  We  saw  the  danger  of  that'power, 
and  we  still  recognize  the  danger.  To¬ 
day  15  former  free  and  severeign  nations 
have  been  absorbed  by  the  octopus. 
That  power  came  out  of  the  north  and 
moved  southward  following  the  tide  of 
war  which  had  rolled  through  the  land 
and  engulfed  in  its  crimson  flood  the  best 
and  bravest  of  the  manhood,  womanhood, 
childhood,  and  youth  of  Europe.  That 
crimson  tide  had  swept  over  all  of  what 
are  now  the  19  participating  nations  of 
Europe  and  in  its  wake  left  misery  and 
devastation.  We  recognized  in  this  pow¬ 
er  from  the  north  an  even  worse  catas¬ 
trophe  than  that  which  faced  Europe 
during  World  War  II.  Anyone  here  who 
does  not  believe  that  it  is  to  our  national 
interest  to  restore  Europe  in  its  pros¬ 
perity,  and  to  restore  happiness  to  its 
people,  that  it  is  not  to  our  national  in¬ 
terest  to  stop  the  onward  march  of  this 
power  from  the  north  which  seeks — God 
knows  what,  unless  it  be  the  power  to 
control  the  world;  we  do  know  that  in 
the  march  of  the  power  it  is  accompanied 
by  the  sounds  of  the  chains  of  human 
slavery.  Those  who  think  it  is  not  to  our 
national  interest  to  stop  this  blighting 
march  should  vote  against  the  passage 
of  this  act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  go  further 
in  explaining  this  bill  except  to  say  that 
the  bill  before  us  seeks  to  amend  the 
measure  which  is  now  in  operation,  a 
measure  which  was  passed  in  1948.  Our 
committee  proposes  some  17  amend¬ 
ments;  6  of  them  are  more  or  less  im¬ 
portant;  10  of  them  are  merely  clarify¬ 
ing  amendments.  Among  the^six,  and 
what  I  consider  the  most  important,  we 
added  an  additional  word  or  two  in  the 
policy  expressed  in  the  bill  of  1948;  in 
the  pending  bill  we  declare  unequivo¬ 
cally  that  we  favor  the  unification  and 
the  federation  of  the  nations  of  Europe. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Eaton]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
last  year  in  the  Eightieth  Congress  this 
legislation  was  brought  from  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  of  which  I 
then  had  the  honor  to  be  chairman,  I 
requested  our  distinguished  and  very 
able  friend  and  colleague  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vorys]  because  of  my 
youth  and  inexperience  to  take  charge 
of  the  bill  on  the  floor.  I  have  again 
requested  him  to  do  it;  and,  with  his 
usual  generosity  he  has  agreed.  It, 
therefore,  becomes  my  happy  privilege 
to  say  that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  will 
have  charge  of  the  time  for  the  minority 
until  this  bill  passes. 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  thank  you  and  am 
very  grateful  indeed  for  your  doing  some¬ 
thing  that  I  am  not  able  to  do  myself. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  myself  16  min¬ 
utes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  16  minutes. 
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Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  since  I 
am  in  charge  from  now  on,  I  wish  it  un¬ 
derstood  that  you  have  not  heard  the 
last  you  are  going  to  hear  in  this  debate 
from  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 
We  are  saving  our  eloquent  and  beloved 
ranking  minority  Member  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey,  Dr.  Eaton,  for  a  ter¬ 
rific  salvo  on  Monday. 

I  want  to  pay  my  tribute  to  our  new 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia,  Judge  Kee;  whose  magnificent 
speech  we  have  just  heard.  It  was  a 
great  speech  on  an  historic  piece  of 
legislation.  Also  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  rest  of  the  majority  Members  who 
have  treated  us  very  well.  We  had  our 
disagreements,  but  we  were  treated 
courteously  at  all  times.  I  pay  tribute 
also  to  our  clerk  and  administrative 
officer,  Boyd  Crawford,  who  has  been 
with  us  for  10  years  and  who  is  so  help¬ 
ful  and  efficient,  and  to  Bert  Marshall 
whom  we  brought  on  the  staff  last  year 
in  the  Eightieth  Congress  and  who  has 
made  himself  as  nearly  indispensable  as 
anyone  can  be. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  a  relief  pro¬ 
gram;  it  is  not  a  charity  bazar.  Char¬ 
ity  in  an  individual  is  a  precious  virtue, 
but  Congressmen  have  no  right  to  be 
charitable  with  the  taxpayers’  money. 
Just  as  gratitude  is  not  a  reliable  element 
in  the  foreign  policy  of  any  country,  we 
have  no  right  to  rely  upon  charity  as  a 
part  of  our  foreign  policy. 

This  plan  is  generous  and  magnani¬ 
mous,  but  it  is  in  our  own  interest  in  war 
and  peace;  it  is  farsighted  in  looking  out 
for  ourselves. 

In  case  of  vyar  with  the  Soviets,  we 
need  allies,  strong  allies.  When  we 
strengthen  the  economies  that  support 
the  armies  that  face  our  possible  enemies, 
we  safeguard  our  own  security. 

In  peace  we  have  always  done  the  most 
profitable  business  with  the  nations  that 
were  prosperous,  that  were  also  our  big¬ 
gest  competitors,  Canada,  Britain,  Ger¬ 
many.  In  the  future  we  will  need  re¬ 
covered,  prosperous  countries  to  take 
some  of  pur  industrial  and  agricultural 
surpluses,  to  ship  us  the  strategic  ma¬ 
terials  we  need.  Communism  has  made 
the  whole  plan  more  expensive,  but  more 
imperative  for  our  own  security.  Com¬ 
munism  has  forced  us  and  our  neigh¬ 
bors  to  prepare  not  only  for  peace,  but 
for  war. 

We  are  living  in  a  revolutionary  era, 
when  conflict  is  inevitable,  whether  we 
have  actual  war  or  not.  This  morning’s 
Washington  Post  carries  this  item; 

Moscow,  April  8. — A  newly  published  vol¬ 
ume  of  Lenin’s  writings  on  war  and  peace 
was  recommended  highly  today  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  newspaper  Izvestia  as  having  a  vital 
bearing  on  basic  issues  in  the  present-day 
world.  *  *  * 

Lenin’s  theory  of  revolution,  Izvestia  said, 
gave  to  the  national  units  of  the  interna¬ 
tional  proletariat  faith  in  the  possibility  of 
overthrowing  their  own  bourgeoisie  and 
achieving  a  “socialist  revolution  in  individ¬ 
ual  countries.” 

This  shows  once  more  the  Communist 
theory  of  revolution.  Let  us  not  forget 
that  our  theory  is  revolutionary,  also. 
The  most  revolutionary  document  in  his¬ 
tory  is  not  the  Communist  manifesto  of 


1848,  but  the  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence  of  1776: 

Listen  to  this: 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident; 
That  all  men  are  created  equal;  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  un¬ 
alienable  rights;  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness;  that, 
to  secure  these  rights,  governments  are  in¬ 
stituted  among  men,  deriving  their  just  pow¬ 
ers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed;  that 
whenever  any  form  of  government  becomes 
destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of 
the  people  to  alter  or  to  abolish  it.  *  *  * 

When  a  long  train  of  abuses  and  usurpa¬ 
tions,  pursuing  invariably  the  same  object, 
evinces  a  design  to  reduce  them  under  abso¬ 
lute  despotism,  it  is  their  right,  it  is  their 
duty,  to  throw  off  such  government. 

To  a  confirmed  Communist,  who  feels 
that  he  belongs  to  a  world-wide  totali¬ 
tarian  state,  body  and  soul,  these  ideas 
of  individual  liberty  are  revolutionary, 
and  subversive. 

THE  ECONOMIC  COOPERATION  ACT 

During  the  war  and  in  the  4  years  since 
VE-day  our  leaders  have  made  many 
mistakes  since  they  did  not  understand 
clearly  the  nature  of  this  conflict.  We 
poured  out  a  lot  of  help  for  Europe 
through  UNRRA,  the  British  loan,  and 
relief  bills  before  we  got  around  to  a  plan. 
The  framework  of  that  plan  was  ham¬ 
mered  out  in  the  Eightieth  Congress  and 
is  contained  in  the  ECA  law.  It  is  sim¬ 
ple — we  help  those  who  help  themselves 
and  each  other  and  help  us.  The  plan 
has  worked.  Western  Europe  is  recover¬ 
ing  and  uniting  economically,  politically, 
spiritually.  There  have  been  mistakes 
and  waste  and  disappointments,  but 
things  have  been  getting  better  for  our 
side. 

We  are  now  asked  for  an  extension  of 
this  program  for  the  second  out  of  4 
years.  It  is  significant  that  the  ECA  Ad¬ 
ministration  has  asked  for  few  changes 
in  the  law,  none  of  them  fundamental. 
Apparently  we  built  wisely  when  we 
worked  out  the  policy  and  administra¬ 
tion  of  ECA  in  the  Eightieth  Congress, 
and  we  did  it  promptly. 

THE  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  PACKAGE 

A  year  ago  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  unanimously  brought  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1948,  a  global  undertaking  without 
precedent  in  our  national  history  in  time 
of  peace.  In  that  measure,  which  has 
been  praised  by  those  charged  with  its 
subsequent  administration  and  direction, 
we  combined  the  several  items  of  foreign 
assistance  which  required  the  immediate 
and  positive  action  of  the  Congress.  The 
bill,  as  then  reported,  contained  four  sep¬ 
arate  and  distinct  titles.  Title  I  and  title 
III  had  been  received  from  the  adminis¬ 
tration  in  an  atmosphere  of  urgent  haste, 
accompanied  by  a  dead-line  date. 

The  four  titles  of  the  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1948  covered  such  related 
subjects  as  the  European  recovery  pro¬ 
gram,  the  International  Children’s  Fund, 
Greek-Turkish  assistance,  and  aid  to 
China,  When  it  was  announced  by  the 
committee  that  all  of  the  programs  were 
to  be  included  in  a  one-package  bill  the 
committee  majority  was  promptly  as¬ 
sailed  for  proposing  the  package-bill 
approach.  The  procedure  was  con¬ 
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demned  by  many  as  one  which  would 
confuse  the  American  people  and  result 
in  delay  of  necessary  action  by  the  Con¬ 
gress.  Contrary  to  these  dire  predic¬ 
tions,  the  measure,  with  its  four  titles, 
passed  the  House  on  March  31,  and  be¬ 
came  law  on  April  3,  1948,  far  ahead  of 
the  date  even  the  most  optimistic  outside 
the  Eightieth  Congress  had  believed  ac¬ 
tion  could  •  be  completed  on  these 
problems. 

In  January  1948  our  committee  voted 
that  our  hearings  should  cover  United 
States  foreign  policy  for  a  postwar  re¬ 
covery  program,  instead  of  being  con¬ 
fined  solely  to  the  economic  situation  in 
one  area — Europe.  We  insisted  on  tak¬ 
ing  a  world-wide  view  of  the  situation — 
economic,  political,  and  military — with 
the  hope  of  establishing  world-wide, 
long-range  policies  to  replace  piecemeal, 
stopgap  measures.  Our  committee  has 
abandoned  the  package  approach  this 
year.  I  regret  it. 

The  total  bill  for  international  affairs 
and  finance  to  be  presented  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  taxpayers  this  year  will  exceed 
$7,500,000,000  for  economic,  military,  and 
political  measures.  I  do  not  believe  that 
all  of  this  could  or  should  be  presented 
to  Congress  in  a  single  measure.  I  do 
believe  in  putting  together  related  pro¬ 
posals — the  package  approach.  Prepa¬ 
ration  and  presentation  of  such  package 
bills  would  result  in  greater  consistency" 
in  policy  and  better  understanding  of  our 
foreign  affairs  by  both  the  people  and 
the  Congress;  would  present  each  major 
problem  to  be  considered  by  Congress  in 
the  light  of  our  whole  foreign  policy,  our 
total  tax  burden;  and  would  avoid  the 
delay  and  confusion  which  bringing 
many  foreign-policy  bills  to  the  floor  one 
by  one  necessarily  involves.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  administration  is  once  more 
presenting  its  program  in  piecemeal, 
stopgap  fashion.  Even  the  items  we  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1948  are  to  be  separated. 

The  bill  now  being  presented  is  solely 
for  economic  aid  to  Europe.  While  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  economic  recovery  in  Europe 
is  an  essential  part  of  our  over-all  for¬ 
eign  policy,  and  have  assisted  in  its 
prompt  consideration  in  our  committee, 

I  am  convinced  that  it  is  only  a  part  of 
our  over-all  policy;  that  military  and  po¬ 
litical  policies  are  inextricably  inter¬ 
twined;  that  it  would  be  far  wiser  to  con¬ 
sider  our  over-all  recovery-program 
problems  in  Europe  and  elsewhere  to¬ 
gether  as  we  did  last  year,  rather  than 
piecemeal.  We  Republicans  raised  this 
issue  in  committee.  When  we  were  over¬ 
ruled,  wte  proceeded  to  help  in  perfecting 
the  fraction  of  the  program  presented  in 
this  bill,  which  covers  only  ECA,  title  I, 
of  last  year’s  act. 

CHANGES  MADE  IN  COMMITTEE 

Your  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
made  many  changes  in  the  ECA  bill  the 
administration  sent  down  to  be  intro¬ 
duced.  We  made  an  independent,  bi¬ 
partisan  audit  of  ECA  in  the  light  of  ex¬ 
perience  and  changing  conditions.  I 
wish  to  mention  five  of  these  changes. 

EUROPEAN  UNION 

We  changed  the  statement  of  policy. 

A  year  ago  we  merely  encouraged  the 
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countries  of  Europe  to  carry  out  their 
own  plan  of  September  22,  1947.  This 
year  we  struck  out  this  language  and 
declared — see  page  2,  line  24,  of  the  bill : 

The  policy  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  encourage  the  unification  and  fed¬ 
eration  of  Kurope. 

It  is  somewhat  significant  that  this 
first  amendment  to  the  bill  had  biparti¬ 
san  sponsorship:  the  gentlewoman  from 
California  [Mrs.  Douglas],  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Judd],  and 
myself. 

As  events  unfold  and  develop  it  is  be¬ 
coming  increasingly  clear  that  without 
increasing  unification  in  Europe,  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political,  the  Marshall  plan  is 
“operation  rat-hole.”  This  was  stated 
more  tactfully  but  nevertheless  force¬ 
fully  by  Mr.  Hoffman  and  Mr.  Harriman 
in  our  hearings.  See  page  11  of  our  com¬ 
mittee  report. 

We  cannot  force  these  countries  to 
unite.  That  is  not  the  American  way 
set  out  in  our  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence;  you  don’t  force  free  people  to  do 
things.  This  is  the  apparent  weakness 
but  ultimate  strength  of  our  system. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  we  mean  by 
unification  is  getting  away'from  vetoes. 
The  OEEC,  the  proposed  Atlantic  Pact, 
all  have  the  fatal  weakness  of  the  United 
Nations;  one  country  can  veto  action. 
What  is  needed  for  unification  is  a  volun¬ 
tary  agreement,  under  certain  condi¬ 
tions,  on  certain  questions,  to  submit  to 
majority  vote.  This  involves  a  limited 
sacrifice  of  sovereignty.  The  13  united 
states  of  America  have  found  out  that 
this  is  a  good  thing.  The  16  disunited 
states  of  Europe  must  learn  that  what 
Lord  Lothian  called  “the  anarchy  that  is 
Europe”  cannot  long  endure.  Further¬ 
more,  we  are  going  to  find  when  we  come 
to  implementing  the  Atlantic  Pact,  that 
a  mere  treaty  of  alliance  is  only  a  tem¬ 
porary  arrangement.  We  must  move 
forward  with  these  nations,  and  other 
nations,  toward  greater  unity,  or  we  will 
move  backward  toward  anarchy  again. 

THE  AMOUNT 

Our  committee  has  cut  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  $200,000,000  below  the  amount  re¬ 
quested  by  ECA  and  below  the  amount 
as  passed  by  the  Senate.  Fifty  million 
dollars  was  cut  from  the  supplementary 
appropriation  for  April  to  June  1949,  and 
the  entire  $150,000,000  of  contract  au¬ 
thorization  beyond  June  30,  1950,  was 
cut  out. 

I  think  the  amount  of  appropriations 
needed  for  next  year  will  be  less  than  the 
amounts  we  have  authorized,  although  as 
far  as  we  can  figure,  juggling  12  months, 
15  months,  and  12  months  again,  the  bill 
before  you  is  $730,000,000  less  for  the 
fiscal  year  1950  than  the  amount  made 
available  in  1948  for  the  first  year. 

Remember,  in  this  bill,  on  this  matter 
of  amount,  we  are  merely  establishing 
ceilings.  When  we  know  more  about  the 
prices  for  this  year,  when  we  have  the 
cost  of  arming  Europe  before  us,  we  can 
then  make  an  intelligent  review  of  the 
appropriations  for  ECA.  I  doubt 
whether  we  can  do  this  intelligently  now. 
However,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the 
following  statement  taken  from  our  Re¬ 
publican  minority  views: 

Our  committee  established  only  over-all 
limitations  on  appropriations.  A  careful  and 


detailed  review  of  the  amounts  needed  in  the 
light  of  conditions  then  existing  must  be 
made  by  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
which  is  the  appropriate  committee  for  that 
purpose.  The  bill  and  the  report  make  no 
change  in  the  basic  law  which  provided  in 
section  114  (b)  that  “Nothing  in  this  title 
is  intended  nor  shall  be  construed  as  an  ex¬ 
press  or  implied  commitment  to  provide  any 
specific  assistance  whether  of  funds,  com¬ 
modities,  or  services,  to  any  country  or  coun¬ 
tries.”  There  must  be  no  repetition  of  last 
year’s  attempt  to  distort  limitations  into 
commitments,  legislative  maximums  into  ap¬ 
propriation  minimums. 

GUARANTIES 

Now  as  to  guaranties: 

I  was  author  of  the  guaranties  provi¬ 
sion  in  last  year’s  act,  but  it  has  not 
worked  well.  To  date  only  $3,587,614  has 
been  used  out  of  the  $300,000,000  we 
made  available,  for  5  industrial  con¬ 
tracts  in  Britain  and  11  magazine  and 
movie  contracts,  mostly  in  Germany. 
The  use  of  guaranties  is  blocked  in  two 
ways,  first,  because  the  same  amounts 
were  available  for  loans  and  the  other 
countries  did  not  seek  to  use  them,  and 
second,  the  guaranty  was  too  limited. 

In  the  bill  this  year  we  have  provided 
a  broader  guaranty.  It  is  not  a  business- 
risk  guaranty.  It  merely  covers  con¬ 
vertibility  of  earnings  of  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  into  dollars  and  covers  against 
losses  by  expropriation,  revolution,  and 
war.  It  is  going  to  encourage  the  par¬ 
ticipation  of  private  enterprise  in  Euro¬ 
pean  recovery.  The  whole  Marshall 
plan  is  a  gamble.  We  bet  it  is  going  to 
result  in  recovery;  that  foreign  curren¬ 
cies  will  be  freely  convertible  into  dol¬ 
lars  ;  that  recovery  will  not  be  wiped  out 
by  war,  revolution,  or  government  ex¬ 
propriation.  Therefore,  by  these  guar¬ 
anties  we  only  cover  for  individuals  the 
special  risk  involved  in  the  Marshall  plan 
for  all  of  us,  the  loss  we  all  suffer  if  the 
plan  fails.  Use  of  the  guaranty  is  going 
to  involve  some  pioneering  on  economic 
frontiers.  Every  guaranty  must  be  ap¬ 
proved  by  ECA  and  the  country  receiv¬ 
ing  it.  At  best  it  will  result  in  a  great 
encouragement  to  private  investment, 
will  get  people  doing  business  with  other 
people,  the  fundamental  basis  of  mu¬ 
tually  profitable  trade,  and  will  cost  our 
taxpayers  nothing.  At  worst,  if  we  have 
to  make  payment  on  all  the  guaranties 
we  will  be  as  well  off  as  if  we  had  made 
grants  for  such  purposes  in  the  first  place 
and  we  will  have  foreign  currencies  in 
our  Treasury  which  we  alone  control, 
instead  of  having  joint  control  over 
counter-part  funds  in  some  other  coun¬ 
tries.  Our  experience  with  guaranties 
in  the  next  year  will  help  to  develop 
plans  for  investment  under  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  point  4. 

SMALL  BUSINESS 

There  is  a  small-business  amendment 
already  in  the  bill.  I  notice  the  Senate 
adopted  another.  My  colleague  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Battle] 
and  I  proposed  an  amendment,  shown 
on  page  7,  line  12  of  the  bill,  to  make 
available  to  suppliers,  small  business  in 
the  United  States,  information  about 
purchases  to  be  financed  by  ECA.  We 
want  to  encourage  individual  enterprise 
in  private  channels  of  trade.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  do  not  want  European 
purchasers  playing  favorites  over  here, 


and  we  do  not  want  them  to  miss  bar¬ 
gains  because  their  needs  are  not  known 
to  many  suppliers.  Under  this  amend¬ 
ment,  which  we  are  informed  is  work¬ 
able,  small  business  will  have  a  chance 
to  be  informed  of  the  opportunities  in 
this  program. 

ITALIAN  EMIGRANTS 

There  is  the  shipping  amendment  to 
provide  10  ships  for  the  export  of  Italy’s 
most  precious  and  important  export, 
emigrants.  That  will  be  described  more 
fully  later,  but  that  is  one  of  the  most 
significant  amendments  put  in  this  bill. 

There  are  many  other  amendments  we 
have  made.  There  will  be  many  offered 
which  we  will  consider.  The  members 
of  your  committee  do  not  feel  we  are  the 
final  and  divine  repositories  of  all  wis¬ 
dom,  but  we  beg  of  you  to  remember  that 
most  of  the  proposals  you  have  heard 
of  have  been  weighed  rather  carefully 
in  our  committee,  and  the  good  ones 
have  been  incorporated  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  HERTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HERTER.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle¬ 
man  would  be  willing  to  tell  us  about  the 
stock-piling  provisions  of  the  bill.  I  do 
not  recall  that  they  were  covered  in  his 
statement. 

Mr.  VORYS.  In  view  of  the  limita¬ 
tion  of  time,  the  stock-piling  provisions 
will  be  referred  to  more  at  length  by 
others  of  my  colleagues.  Let  me  say 
stock  piling  has  been  extremely  disap¬ 
pointing  to  me  in  the  past  year,  and  by 
putting  in  additional  requirements  for 
the  following  year  we  hope  finally  to 
start  to  get  something  back  for  our  stock 
piles  out  of  this  vast  outlay  of  effort  and 
materials  on  our  part. 

Let  me  say  one  last  word.  Of  course, 
I  do  not  like  to  spend  $5,000,000,000  on 
this;  I  do  not  like  to  spend  three-fourths 
of  all  of  the  tax  income  of  our  Federal 
Government  on  past  wars  and  prepara¬ 
tion  for  future  wars.  If  anybody  can  tell 
me  how  to  avoid  it,  I  will  help,  but  we 
cannot  avoid  it  by  ignoring  the  threats  to 
our  security.-  I  have  seen  countries  dev¬ 
astated  by  war.  I  believe  in  a  policy  of 
arranging  to  have  our  wars  away  from 
home. 

What  we  find  is  that  destiny  has  thrust 
our  country  into  the  position  of  world 
leadership.  We  did  not  want  it.  We 
want  nothing  out  of  it,  but  now  that  we 
must  either  lead  or  die,  we  will  lead,  to 
a  world  of  peace  on  earth,  for  men  of 
good  will. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  23 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mrs.  Douglas], 

(Mrs.  DOUGLAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  her  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I,  too,  pay  my  compliments  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  chairman  of  our  committee. 
He  took  over  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  at  a  most 
difficult  time.  We  had  before  our  com¬ 
mittee  this  very  important  legislation 
which  is  so  very  far  reaching  in  its  ef¬ 
fects.  We  look  to  him  with  pride  and 
respect.  He  is  a  man  of  great  attain¬ 
ments.  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  pay  my 
respects  to  him  this  morning. 
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I  would  like  to  praise  the  work  of  the 
clerk  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Boyd  Craw¬ 
ford,  whose  abilities  are  far  beyond 
average.  In  the  weeks  following  the  loss 
of  Mr.  Sol  Bloom,  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs  for  so  many 
years,  Mr.  Crawford’s  contribution  has 
been  very,  very  great.  I  pay  my  respects 
to  Mr.  Bert  Marshall,  a  staff  member, 
who,  as  I  said  the  other  day,  is  four  in 
one,  because  really  he  has  acted  as 
though  he  were  four  staff  members,  in¬ 
stead  of  just  one.  The  committee  is  in¬ 
debted  to  him  for  the  service  he  has 
given. 

When  we  passed  the  European  Re¬ 
covery  Act  1  year  ago  we  knew  that  we 
were  backing  a  4-year  program  new  in 
the  history  of  nations.  We  had  hopes 
but  no  assurance  of  success. 

Would  the  nations  of  Europe,  indi¬ 
vidually,  exert  the  self-discipline  neces¬ 
sary  to  help  themselves?  Would  they, 
collectively,  have  the  restraint  and  un¬ 
derstanding  necessary  to  help  one  an¬ 
other  get  back  on  their  feet?  The  es¬ 
sence  of  the  program  was  self-help  and 
cooperation. 

Could  western  Europe  overcome  the 
barriers  of  language,  custom,  and  habit 
and  work  together  toward  a  common 
goal? 

This  was  the  calculated  risk  that  we 
took  when  we  helped  underwrite  the 
European  recovery  program. 

The  European  recovery  program  is 
succeeding.  No  amount  of  debate  can 
obscure  this  fact. 

The  nations  of  western  Europe  have 
exerted  self-discipline.  They  have  prac¬ 
ticed  restraint. 

Their  mutual  understanding  and  co¬ 
operation  have  resulted  in  a  remarkable 
degree  of  economic  recovery  in  just  1 
year. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  started 
a  chain  reaction  that  has  resulted  in  new 
patterns  of  thinking  and  behaviour.  We 
put  up  our  money  which  has  been 
matched  in  local  currencies,  dollar  for 
dollar.  Similarly  the  participating 
countries  have  made  funds  in  their  cur¬ 
rencies  available .  to  other  CA  partici¬ 
pants. 

The  first  year  of  ECA  operation  has 
been  successful  beyond  even  the  most 
optimistic  hopes  of  the  strongest  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  program. 

The  result  is  that  new  hope  and  deter¬ 
mination  are  to  be  found  in  Europe  to¬ 
day.  Let  us  not  forget  conditions  in 
Europe  a  year  ago.  Economically  and 
politically  France  was  in  dismal  straits. 
Italy  was  in  immediate  danger  of  Com¬ 
munist  domination.  Production  and 
trade  were  stagnating  throughout  Eu¬ 
rope. 

i  The  economic  situation  was  more  pre¬ 
carious  in  1947  than  at  the  end  of  the 
war.  In  the  summer  of  1947,  Europe 
had  the  worst  harvest  in  many  years. 
Industrial  productibn  had  fallen  vastly 
below  even  minimum  requirements.  The 
countries  of  western  Europe  had  ex¬ 
hausted  their  foreign  exchange  resources. 
I  Prices  of  imported  goods  and  raw  ma¬ 
terials  were  soaring  in  world  markets, 
while  the  volume  of  western  Europe’s  ex¬ 
ports  was  sinking.  Foreign  exchange 
earnings  covered  less  than  40  percent  of 
needed  imports.  Intra-European  trade 


had  failed  to  develop.  Because  of  infla¬ 
tion  and  growing  monetary  instability, 
all  efforts  to  increase  production  had 
failed. 

A  year  ago  western  Europe  with  its- 
270,000,000  inhabitants  was  drifting 
toward  economic  collapse  and  political 
chaos.  It  was  clear  that  the  European 
nations  could  not  recover  from  the  war 
without  aid  of  an  extraordinary  charac¬ 
ter.  The  United  States  undertook  a  pro¬ 
gram  to  provide  that  aid. 

The  men  and  women  of  this  country — 
whether  they  were  in  the  factory  or  the 
field,  the  office  or  the  shop — responded 
with  a  generosity  and  a  comprehension 
of  the  future  which  was  magnificent. 
We  had  not  been  bombed.  We  had  not 
suffered  as  other  nations  had  suffered  in 
two  terrible  v/ars.  These  facts  made  the 
willingness  for  further  sacrifice  on  the 
part  of  our  working  men  and  women  all 
the  more  remarkable. 

I  am  not  going  to  trouble  you  with  the 
question  whether  we  entered  upon  this 
program  for  humanitarian  reasons  or 
for  reasons  of  self-interest.  If  our  own 
interests  had  not  been  involved,  I  am 
sure  that  the  humanitarian  reasons 
alone  should  have  sufficed  to  embark  this 
Nation  on  this  great  experiment  in  inter¬ 
national  cooperation.  If  there  had  not 
been  humanitarian  reasons,  I  believe  the 
reasons  of  self-interest  alone  would  have 
been  enough.  Happily  we  were  in  a  sit¬ 
uation  where  our  own  realistic  interests 
and  the  hopes  of  all  humanity  were  at 
one  with  each  other. 

Happily,  also,  the  determining  num¬ 
ber  of  the  American  people  had  the  in¬ 
sight  to  see  that  such  was  the  case. 

The  faith  of  the  American  people  has 
been  justified. 

Production  is  up  all  over  Europe. 
Trade  is  reviving. 

Let  us  look  at  the  figures  for  1948. 
Let  us  test  this  by  example: 

Factory  and  mine  production  14  per¬ 
cent  above  the  1947  level. 

Steel  production,  excluding  western 
Germany,  is  25  percent  above  the  1947 
level. 

A  gain  in  electric  power  output  to  65 
percent  above  prewar  and  10  percent 
above  the  1947  level. 

A  gain  of  one  third  in  rail  traffic  from 
the  prewar  base — a  tremendous  achieve¬ 
ment  in  view  of  the  shortage  of  equip¬ 
ment. 

A  gross  investment  in  all  countries  is 
equivalent  to  $30,000,000,000  a  year — six 
or  seven  times  the  total  of  ECA  aid — a 
further  example  of  the  chain  reaction 
effect  of  American  aid.  This  figure  alone 
is  sufficient  proof  that  we  have  helped 
restore  western  Europe’s  confidence  in 
its  own  future. 

Agricultural  crops  one-fifth  larger 
than  in  1947. 

A  41  percent  gain  in  bread  grains  from 
1947  to  1948 — but  production  is  still  be¬ 
low  prewar  levels. 

Let  us  look  at  trade  figures. 

A  25-percent  gain  in  exports  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

An  export  gain  for  Italy  of  almost  50 
percent. 

A  30-percent  rise  in  exports  for  the 
Benelux  countries. 

The  importance  of  these  gains  in  ex¬ 
ports  cannot  be  overstressed.  They  rep¬ 


resent  the  restoration  of  trade  that  is 
needed  to  enable  western  Europe  to  pay 
for  its  needs  from  the  outside  world.  In 
the  year  before  we  started  this  pro¬ 
gram,  it  was  able  to  pay  for  only  40  per¬ 
cent  of  its  imports.  It  is  now  able  to 
pay  for  50  percent  of  its  needs.  We  know 
that  it  still  has  far  to  go  to  gain  a  self- 
sustaining  basis.  But  we  know  also  that 
it  has  come  a  long  way  in  just  1  year. 
We  know  that  this  program  is  working. 

This  record  is  remarkable.  These  fig¬ 
ures  warrant  our  continuation  of  this 
program.  But  we  must  not  be  mis¬ 
led  into  interpreting  these  figures  to 
mean  that  European  recovery  has  been 
achieved. 

In  western  Europe,  the  population  has 
increased  by  20,000,000 — cities,  fields, 
and  industries  have  been  destroyed,  and 
invisible  assets  and  dollar  and  gold  re¬ 
serves  have  been  expended.  This  means 
that  prewar  levels  of  production  are 
utterly  inadequate  to  maintain  a  safe 
minimum  standard  of  living.  Western 
European  nations  must  greatly  increase 
their  production  and  their  exports  over 
prewar  levels  if  they  are  to  become 
self-sustaining  and  even  approach  the 
standard  of  living  they  had  before  the 
war. 

Present  European  recovery  figures 
must  not  be  mistaken  for  prosperity. 

We  must  keep  our  minds  very  clear 
as  to  what  we  mean  by  recovery  when 
we  attempt  to  assess  the  rate  of  re¬ 
covery  in  Europe. 

The  word  means  first  the  stage  when 
the  most  obvious  wounds  of  war  are 
healed. 

The  second  stage  comes  when  the  re¬ 
covering  nation  goes  through  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  freeing  itself  from  the  necessity 
of  outside  assistance. 

Recoyery  enters  its  third  stage  when 
the  nation  can  stand  on  its  own  feet  and 
improve  its  position  by  its  own  resources 
and  on  its  own  credit. 

Finally,  it  will  have  recovered  to  the 
point  where  the  days  of  austerity  will 
be  behind  it  and  men  and  women  again 
will  know  decent  living  as  a  reality — 
not  just  as  a  hope. 

The  European  recovery  program  is  a 
program  to  see  western  Europe  through 
the  second  of  the  four  stages.  We  must 
always  remember  that  recovery  in  the 
sense  of  getting  well  is  different  from 
recovery  in  the  sense  of  having  got  well. 
Europe  is  recovering.  If  this  program' 
succeeds — as  I  believe  it  will  surely  suc¬ 
ceed — Europe  in  1952  will  have  ceased 
to  be  a  patient.  It  can  then  pursue  the 
path  to  complete  health  through  its  own 
strength. 

Increased  industrial  production  and 
expanded  exports  in  Europe  do  not  mean 
that  the  need  for  United  States  aid  is 
at  an  end.  Still  greater  progress  along 
these  lines  and  toward  other  recovery 
goals  must  be  made  if  Europe  is  to  be¬ 
come  independent  of  extraordinary  out¬ 
side  assistance  by  1952. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  first  year 
make  me  confident  that  they  can  achieve 
their  long-term  goals.  But  progress  to 
date  must  not  be  twisted  and  misinter¬ 
preted  to  mean  that  the  requirements 
for  United  States  aid  have  disappeared. 
Accomplishments  to  date  are  rather  the 
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strongest  arguments  for  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  European  recovery  program. 
For  it  is  only  with  United  States  assist¬ 
ance  needed  to  obtain  vital  commodi¬ 
ties  and  services  available  only  for  dol¬ 
lars  that  the  European  countries  can 
continue  along  the  road  to  full  recovery. 

The  case  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  an 
example. 

Because  of  the  singular  recovery  prog¬ 
ress  made  by  Great  Britain,  its  need  for 
aid  has  been  questioned  in  some  quar¬ 
ters.  In  particular,  a  speech  delivered 
in  February  by  Mr.  Christopher  Mayhew, 
a  United  Kingdom  delegate  to  the  United 
Nations,  led  to  queries  from  many  quar¬ 
ters  as  to  whether  United  States  assist¬ 
ance  to  Great  Britain  was  any  longer 
necessary.  The  gist  of  the  speech  as 
widely  reported  was  that  the  United 
Kingdom  had  virtually  completed  the 
process  of  recovery. 

The  recovery  which  Mayhew  talked 
about  permits  each  Briton  16%  cents 
worth  of  meat  a  week ;  2  ounces  of  bacon 
or  ham  a  week. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  case  the  Members 
do  not  know  what  2  ounces  of  bacon 
amounts  to — it  is  a  slice  and  a  half  for 
a  week. 

Two  ounces  of  ham  is  a  slice  as  big  as 
a  dollar  bill  and  as  thin  as  a  silver 
dollar — for  a  week. 

The  ordinary  allowance  of  eggs  is  two 
per  week,  and  the  British  are  proud  that 
they  can  give  four  eggs  a  week  to  prospec¬ 
tive  mothers. 

This  kind  of  recovery  is  not  to  be  con¬ 
fused  with  prosperity.  What  the  British 
are  after  is  financial  solvency,  and  they 
are  going  about  it  in  a  manner  that  de¬ 
mands  our  highest  admiration.  Even  in 
1952  or  1953,  at  the  end  of  ERP,  what 
will  be  their  standard  of  living? 

It  is  a  standard  of  living,  which,  to 
quote  the  Chancelor  of  the  Exchequer, 
“would  approach  the  prewar  level  as  a 
whole.”  He  goes  on  to  say,  “owing  to 
the  more  equal  distribution  of  the  na¬ 
tional  incoine,  a  large  part  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  will  enjoy  a  markedly  better 
though  less  varied  standard  of  food  con¬ 
sumption  than  before  the  war.”  What 
does  this  mean?  This  means  that  there 
would  still  be  a  shortage  of  meat,  eggs, 
milk,  and  fats,  but  that  there  would  be 
an  equitable  distribution  to  all  Britons 
of  what  food  there  is.  So  much  for  the 
recovery  of  which  Mr.  Mayhew  spoke. 

The  idea  that  the  British  no  longer 
need  our  aid  is  just  dead  wrong. 

The  United  Kingdom  has  made  re¬ 
markable  strides  toward  long-term  re¬ 
covery  in  the  first  year  of  the  ERP 
program.  Production  already  exceeds 
prewar  by  a  considerable  margin. 
Britain  is  now  approaching  a  position  in 
which  its  total  earnings  in  all  currencies 
will  balance,  or  nearly  balance,  its  total 
payments  in  all  currencies.  The  UK  is 
already  running  a  substantial  export  sur¬ 
plus  with  other  participatng  countries 
and  with  other  countries  in  the  sterling 
area.  But  the  crux  is  this — and  no  will 
to  self-denial  on  the  part  of  the  British 
can  solve  it:  What  Britain  must  have  in 
food  and  raw  materials  to  insure  further 
recovery  can  be  bought  only  in  dollars; 
and  Britain’s  sterling  balances  cannot  be 
converted  into  dollars.  It  still  does  not 


earn  enough  dollars  to  pay  for  the  goods 
which  it  can  obtain  only  for  dollars  and 
which  it  requires  to  continue,  or  even  to 
maintain,  its  recovery  progress.  The 
only  way  Britain  can  secure  the  dollars 
required  for  these  indispensable  goods  is 
through  continued  ECA  aid. 

Britain  is  closing  her  dollar  gap.  In 
their  second  year  of  ERP,  Britain  will 
need  only  three-fourths  as  much  aid 
from  us  as  in  the  first  year  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  This  cut  of  one-fourth  is  as  much 
as  the  program  can  stand  if  the  British 
are  to  regain  a  self-sustaining  basis  in 
two  more  years. 

What  would  happen  if  we  cut,  say 
$200,000,000  more? 

According  to  Mr.  Hoffman’s  testimony, 
we  would  have  to  leave  intact  the  mini¬ 
mal  needs  for  keeping  body  and  soul  to¬ 
gether.  Would  we  then  cut  raw  mate¬ 
rials?  If  we  did,  we  would  also  cut 
Britain’s  manufactures.  This  would  cut 
her  ability  to  export  to  dollar  areas.  The 
$200,000,000  we  cut  would  result  in  an 
estimated  $70,000,000  loss  in  earning 
power.  Britain  would  not  have  slipped 
back  in  imports  by  $200,000,000  but  by 
$270,000,000. 

Mr.  Hoffman  has  testified  that  if  this 
$270,000,000  were  spread  over  the  British 
program,  the  following  reductions  would 
be  necessary : 

First,  $110,000,000  in  raw  materials. 
This  would  be  broken  down  into  perhaps 
$60,000,000  in  cotton  imports,  $25,000,000 
worth  of  lumber  and  wood  pulp,  and  $25,- 
000,000  in  nonferrous  metals. 

Next,  $90,000,000  would  have  to  be  cut 
from  food  imports,  requiring  elimination 
of  $60,000,000  worth  of  dairy  products  and 
citrus  fruits  and  dried  fruits  and  a  $30,- 
000,000  reduction  in  other  foods  and  to¬ 
bacco.  Also  required  would  be  a  cut  of 
at  least  $40,000,000  in  capital  goods 
which  would  deny  Britain  the  specialized 
type  of  equipment  obtainable  only  in  the 
United  States,  including  machine  tools 
and  vitally  needed  mining  machinery. 
The  remaining  $30,000,000  of  the  total 
import  cut  of  $270,000,000  would  have  to 
come  from  shipping  costs  and  other 
services. 

A  setback  in  Britain  would  endanger 
recovery  throughout  western  Europe. 

This  is  a  program  of  cooperation  and 
mutual  assistance,  not  a  series  of  inde¬ 
pendent  schemes  evolved  by  each  of  the 
various  countries  in  a  vacuum.  Britain’s 
recovery  ties  in  with  France’s,  and  that 
of  the  Netherlands,  and  on  down  the  line. 

In  this  important  respect  the  Euro¬ 
pean  recovery  program  differs  profound¬ 
ly  from  the  loans  made  by  the  United 
States  Government  and  private  Ameri¬ 
can  lenders  after  World  War  I.  These 
loans  were  in  no  way  related  to  a  con¬ 
structive  and  concrete  program  of  Euro¬ 
pean  recovery  based  on  self-help  and 
mutual  aid. 

One  of  the  most  reassuring  aspects  of 
the  first  year  of  the  program  has  been 
the  clear  recognition  by  the  participating 
countries  that  their  salvation  depends 
upon  their  progressively  closer  and  closer 
cooperation.  In  a  continent  where  in¬ 
tensely  nationalistic  views  have  been 
prevalent  for  many  hundreds  of  years, 
the  cooperative  efforts  of  the  ERP  coun¬ 
tries  along  both  political  and  economic 


lines  have  been  noteworthy.  Even  fur¬ 
ther  progress  toward  economic  unifica¬ 
tion  and  political  federation  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  the  coming  year.  The  com¬ 
mittee  has  specifically  expressed  its  de¬ 
sires  in  this  regard  in  the  amendment  to 
section  102  of  the  act  contained  in  the 
bill.  We  should  not,  however,  lose  sight 
of  the  really  remarkable  advances  of  the 
past  months.  The  Brussels  Pact,  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  Ox-ganization  for  Eu¬ 
ropean  Economic  Cooperation  and  the 
Council  for  Europe  deserve  high  acclaim. 
The  work  of  the  OEEC  has  been  espe¬ 
cially  praiseworthy. 

The  16  nations  participating  in  the 
Marshall  plan  have  set  up  a  joint  coun¬ 
cil  of  economists  to  represent  them. 
This  organization  is  known  as  the  OEEC. 
It  was  established  soon  after  the  passage 
of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  in 
April  1948.  Its  job  is  to  plan  and  coor¬ 
dinate  the  joint  recovery  program  of  the 
western  European  countries  with  United 
States  assistance. 

This  council  acts  as  a  clearing  house 
on  all  economic  pi’ograms  of  the  partici¬ 
pating  countries  and  seeks  to  balance  one 
program  against  the  other,  so  that  in  the 
end  there  is  one  unified  plan  working  for 
the  mutual  benefit  of  all. 

The  Council  is  something  new  in  the 
history  of  Europe.  Sitting  around  a 
table,  the  participating  countries  reveal 
trade  secrets,  industrial  plans,  and  agri¬ 
cultural  programs.  It  continuously 
studies  and  evaluates  the  programs  of 
the  participating  countries,  one  by  one 
and  all  together. 

One  of  the  most  significant  results  of 
cooperative  action  in  the  OEEC  has  been 
the  development  and  operation  of  the 
agreement  for  intra-European  payments 
and  compensation.  This  plan  was  de¬ 
signed  to  prevent  intra-European  trade 
stagnation  caused  by  payment  difficul¬ 
ties.  It  constitutes  the  first  step  toward 
mutual  aid  among  the  participating 
countries  and  multilateral  balancing  of 
payments  among  themselves. 

The  dollars  which  we  send  enable  the 
countries  to  buy  goods  that  can  be  paid 
for  only  in  dollars.  This,  however,  solves 
only  part  of  the  problem  of  countries 
which  need  assistance  to  meet  not  only 
their  dollar  payments,  but  also  their  pay¬ 
ments  in  sterling,  Belgian  francs,  or  oth¬ 
er  western  European  currencies. 

In  the  period  immediately  following 
the  close  of  the  war  these  problems  were 
met  to  some  degree  by  the  use  of  gold 
and  hard-currency  reserves  of  debtor 
countries  and  the  extension  of  credits  on 
a  bilateral  basis  by  some  of  the  creditor 
nations.  Early  last  year,  however,  intra- 
European  trade  threatened  to  shrink 
sharply  as  a  result  of  the  exhaustion  of 
such  reserves  and  ciredits.  The  OEEC, 
in  conjunction  with  the  ECA,  evolved  the 
intra-European  payments  plan  as  a 
solution. 

Under  the  plan  a  sizable  portion  of 
ECA  dollar  assistance  is  made  available 
as  conditional  aid.  This  dollar  assist¬ 
ance  is  so  named  because  it  cannot  be 
used  by  a  country  until  that  country  has 
extended  to  other  pai'ticipating  nations 
so-called  drawing  rights.  Just  as  this 
country  extends  dollar  assistance,  so 
those  ERP  countries  which  have  favor- 
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able  balances  in  their  trade  with  their 
fellow  participants  extend  assistance  in 
their  respective  currencies.  The  country 
receiving  the  conditional  aid  from  ECA 
cannot  use  that  aid  until  the  equivalent 
in  drawing  rights  is  actually  extended  to 
a  debtor  country. 

The  conditional-aid  dollars  allotted  to 
the  creditor  ERP  countries  under  the 
intra-European  payments  plan  are  not 
additional  dollars  over  and  above  those 
needed  to  finance  essential  purchases 
from  dollar  sources.  They  represent  a 
portion  of  the  basic  dollar  requirements 
of  the  recipient  countries.  What  the 
plan  really  amounts  to  is  that  certain 
European  countries  carry  on  smaller 
Marshall  plans — important  contributions 
to  the  over-all  recovery  of  western  Eu¬ 
rope. 

During  the  current  fiscal  year  some 
$800,000,000  in  conditional  aid  and  an 
equivalent  amount  in  drawing  rights 
were  extended  through  the  intra-Euro¬ 
pean  payments  plan.  This  gave  intra- 
European  trade  new  life. 

The  United  Kingdom  made  the  biggest 
contribution  in  drawing  rights.  It  ex¬ 
tended  a  total  of  over  $300,000,000  to 
other  ERP  countries.  Britain  also  ex¬ 
tended  the  equivalent  of  another  $200,- 
000,000  in  assistance  by  unblocking  ster¬ 
ling  in  that  amount  for  purchases  by 
other  ERP  countries,  chiefly  France. 

The  plan  has  been  outstandingly  suc¬ 
cessful.  It  has  been  indispensable  in  re¬ 
viving  trade.  Important  recovery  goods 
such  as  coal,  steel,  and  chemical  and 
forest  products  would  otherwise  not  have 
been  available  to  certain  participating 
countries.  By  bringing  into  the  econo¬ 
mies  of  these  debtor  countries  a  greater 
volume  of  goods  and  services  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  obtained,  the  plan 
lessened  inflationary  pressures  and  im¬ 
proved  their  fiscal  position. 

Some  people  seem  to  have  the  mis¬ 
taken  idea  that  the  citizens  of  the  ERP 
countries  are  getting  Marshall-plan  goods 
for  nothing — that  ERP  aid  is  a  complete 
gift.  This  is  simply  not  true.  Goods 
furnished  under  the  recovery  program 
are  sold  through  normal  trade  channels 
to  buyers  in  the  participating  countries. 
The  buyers  pay  the  full  value  of  the  goods 
in  their  local  currency.  The  local  cur¬ 
rency  equivalent  of  the  dollar  cost  of  the 
goods  is  deposited  by  the  government  of 
the  participating  country  in  a  special 
local  currency  account,  in  accordance 
with  its  bilateral  agreement  with  the 
United  States  and  the  provisions  of  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Act. 

Money  can  only  be  withdrawn  from 
this  counterpart  account  for  financial 
stabilization,  for  increasing  industrial 
production,  or  for  other  recovery  pur¬ 
poses.  Our  Government  must  approve 
every  withdrawal.  The  ECA  and  the 
National  Advisory  Council  examine  every 
project  in  advance  of  approval.  The 
counterpart  funds  are  made  to  work  for 
recovery.  In  many  cases  counterpart 
projects  are  undertaken  in  conjunction 
with  the  adoption  of  various  specific  fi¬ 
nancial  reforms  by  a  participating  coun¬ 
try. 

Counterpart  projects  vary  fromccoun- 
try  to  country.  The  recovery  problems 


faced  by  the  various  countries  differ  and 
call  for  different  treatment. 

In  Italy  deflationary  conditions  existed 
last  year.  The  use  of  counterpart  funds 
to  restore  industrial  activity  and  for  the 
formation  of  new  local  capital  was  there¬ 
fore  approved.  In  Italy  counterpart 
funds  are  also  being  spent  to  rebuild  war- 
destroyed  railroads,  to  reclaim  land,  and 
to  restore  waterways  and  harbors. 

In  the  United  Kingdom,  in  contrast, 
extremely  strong  inflationary  pressures 
were  held  in  check  only  by  controls.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  the  withdrawal  of  counterpart 
funds  in  Britain  has  been  approved  only 
for  debt  reduction.  Similarly  in  Nor¬ 
way,  counterpart  deposits  have  been 
used  to  reduce  the  country’s  public  debt. 
No  other  single  measure  in  these  two 
countries  can  contribute  as  much  toward 
financial  stability. 

The  financial  picture  in  France  is  es¬ 
pecially  complicated.  There  are  strong 
inflationary  tendencies.  Yet  the  increase 
of  productive  capacity  is  essential  for 
France’s  long-term  economic  stability. 
Increasing  the  volume  of  credits  for  in¬ 
dustrial  expansion  is  initially  inflation¬ 
ary.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  walk 
a  tightrope  in  the  use  of  France’s  coun¬ 
terpart  funds. 

The  use  of  the  counterpart  funds  was 
coupled  with  widespread  governmental 
financial  reforms.  These  included  the 
withdrawing  of  large  denomination 
franc  notes  to  contract  the  amount  of 
money  in  circulation,  tax  increases,  im¬ 
provements  in  tax  collections,  and  the 
establishment  of  credit  controls.  These 
were  bold,  new  steps  in  French  financial 
policy.  The  results  can  already  be  seen 
in  greater  political  and  financial  sta¬ 
bility,  lower  prices,  restoration  of  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  franc,  and  marked  success 
in  floating  a  large  internal  loan. 

As  of  the  start  of  February,  counter¬ 
part  fund  projects,  calling  for  the  ex¬ 
penditures  equivalent  to  approximately 
$1,750,000,000,  or  almost  60  percent  of 
the  total,  was  for  use  in  the  promotion 
of  production.  Use  of  over  $500,000,000 
was  approved  for  reduction  of  national 
debt.  The  remaining  11  percent  of  the 
total  approvals  were  for  such  purposes 
as  the  construction  of  housing  facilities 
and  for  special  projects,  such  as  the  care 
of  refugees. 

Five  percent  of  the  counterpart  de¬ 
posits  in  each  country  are  reserved  solely 
for  the  use  of  the  United  States.  From 
this  5  percent  of  the  funds  the  ECA  pays 
the  local  currency  expenses  of  its  mis¬ 
sions  abroad,  and  also  makes  purchases 
of  and  initiates  projects  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  strategic  materials. 

And  so  we  see  that  through  the  intra- 
European  payments  plan  and  the 
counterpart  fund  accounts,  ECA  dollars 
do  double  duty. 

American  aid  is  helping  our  western 
European  friends.  ECA  dollars  are  also 
vital  to  our  own  United  States  trade.  A 
thriving  United  States  economy  cannot 
exist  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Our  country  always  has  had,  and  I  hope 
always  will  have,  extensive  and  competi¬ 
tive  trade  with  Europe  and  with  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

Without  the  ERP,  western  Europe 
would  become,  as  Mr.  Hoffman  put  it,  a 


desert  island  so  far  as  American  business 
is  concerned.  With  the  ERP,  the  trade 
between  eastern  Europe  and  the  United 
States  can  be  maintained,  after  1952,  on 
a  sound  basis.  Both  we  and  they  will  be 
the  gainers. 

The  ECA  is  interrelated  with  other 
action  that  must  be  taken  to  secure  and 
develop  the  peace  and  well-being  of  the 
world.  It  is  an  important  part  of  that 
total  effort  toward  increasing  produc¬ 
tion  through  the  world.  Its  success  will 
depend  in  great  measure  upon  other 
policies  and  programs. 

We  must  watch  our  German  policy  lest 
in  pushing  Germany  too  far  and  too 
fast  we  prejudice  our  wider  interests  in 
Europe. 

In  the  administration  of  Germany, 
even  if  there  were  no  other  powerful 
political  reasons,  as  there  are,  for  pre¬ 
venting  the  restoration  of  the  German 
cartel  managers  of  Europe,  we  should 
avoid  them  to  assure  that  the  program 
will  be  one  for  developing  the  maximum 
production  for  the  people  of  Europe. 

Western  Europe  cannot  carry  the  in¬ 
supportable  load  of  oversized  armies  and 
be  self-supporting  by  1952.  In  imple¬ 
menting  the  Atlantic  Pact,  Congress  must 
guard  against  channeling  the  resources 
of  recovery  into  military  uses. 

Any  real  security  must  be  built  on  the 
foundation  of  a  stronger  stable  economic 
system — the  people  have  an  incentive  to 
defend  such  a  system — therefore  eco¬ 
nomic  recovery  must  come  first  to  west¬ 
ern  Europe,  without  it  all  the  rearma¬ 
ment  in  the  world  will  not  guarantee 
security. 

ECA  is  not  an  undertaking  for  the 
timorous.  A  year  ago  there  were  those 
who  were  afraid  that  the  program  would 
fail.  Now  they  are  afraid  it  is  succeed¬ 
ing  too  well.  When  markets  shrink  they 
are  afraid  and  when  markets  expand 
they  are  afraid.  Living  in  constant  fear 
they  fear  planning  most  of  all.  They  are 
satisfied  only  with  speeches  about  de¬ 
mocracy  and  free  enterprise.  Action  is 
beyond  them. 

The  European  recovery  act  is  a  plan — 
a  plan  supported  by  the  people  of  Europe 
and  America — a  plan  that  seeks  to  avoid 
economic  collapse  and  political  disinte¬ 
gration. 

By  actively  supporting  this  ECA  pro¬ 
gram,  the  people  of  America  have  given 
hope  to  the  people  of  Europe.  They  have 
shown  them  the  real  potential  of 
democracy. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  One  hun¬ 
dred  Members  are  present,  a  quorum. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio  [Mrs.  Bolton], 

Mrs.  BOLTON  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  take  great  pleasure  in  paying  my 
own  personal  respects  to  our  new  chair¬ 
man,  Judge  Kee,  who  assumed  office  at 
a  difficult  moment.  He  has  shown  him¬ 
self  to  be  a  skillful  chairman,  a  man  of 
justice  and  fair  dealing  and  has  won  the 
regard  of  majority  and  minority  as  well. 
Let  me  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
to  the  Democratic  members  of  the  pow- 
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erful  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  quality  of  the  seven  new 
members  appointed  by  them,  some  but 
newly  come  to  the  Congress.  Only  a 
clear  realization  of  the  importance  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  on  the 
part  of  the  Democratic  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  could 
have  resulted  in  giving  such  splendid 
new  material  to  this  great  committee. 

In  considering  H.  R.  3748,  which  is  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Act  of  1948,  it  is  my  earnest  hope  that 
we  shall  not  forget  the  fundamental  rea¬ 
son  for  having  an  ECA  program  at  all. 
It  was  not  to  subsidize  business  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  It  was  to  provide  means  by  which  the 
European  countries  could,  with  a  little 
help,  pull  themselves  up  by  their  own 
bootstraps.  This,  they  are  doing. 

Those  of  you  who  have  been  over  dur¬ 
ing  or  since  the  war,  as  I  have  been,  those 
of  you  who  have  tasted  even  a  little  the 
terrible  conditions  in  which  human  be¬ 
ings  like  ourselves — and  let  us  not  forget 
this — have  been  forced  by  circumstances 
beyond  their  control  to  eke  out  such 
agonized  living  as  war  had  forced  upon 
them,  have  a  partial  background  at  best, 
upon  which  to  evaluate  conditions  as 
they  are  today. 

I  want  to  urge  you  not  to  forget  the 
conditions  you  have  seen.  I  want  to 
remind  you  that  the  rubble  you  saw  still 
houses  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men, 
women,  and  children  whose  hearts  and 
minds  have  had  little  opportunity  to 
throw  off  the  effect  of  the  war  years  and 
their  aftermaths. 

Improvement  there  has  been.  There 
is  more  to  eat,  there  is  more  work  to  be 
had,  and  there  is  more  physical  strength 
with  which  to  work.  In  addition  there 
is  hope,  without  which  all  life  is  vain. 
No  one  who  can  compare  conditions  be¬ 
fore  this  help  was  given  with  conditions 
now  can  fail  to  recognize  the  part  the 
ECA  program  has  played  in  the  difficult 
and  painful  process  of  pulling  Europe 
out  of  the  shadows.  No  one  who  knows 
conditions  as  they  are  today  can  fail  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  there  is  still  a 
very  great  deal  to  be  done.  This  is  not 
the  moment  to  withdraw.  Fortunately 
the  Congress  sees  this  and  is  undertak¬ 
ing  to  continue  American  aid  with  sanity 
and  judgment. 

I  have  asked  for  this  time  to  discuss, 
to  bring  before  you  the  one  great  funda¬ 
mental  issue  which  faces  the  western 
world — and  actually  the  world  as  a  whole: 
The  cold  war  between  those  whose  God 
is  the  state  with  no  regard  for  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  save  as  he  is  the  tool  of  those 
who  have  secured  for  themselves  the 
power  of  the  state  and  those  who  believe 
that  because  God  is,  we  are,  and  that, 
therefore,  the  individual  is  of  basic  im¬ 
portance  and  that  it  is  his  growth,  his 
evolution  that  must  be  our  concern. 

This  Armageddon  is  not  taking  place 
on  the  sandy  plains  of  the  Near  East  but 
rages  all  over  the  world.  It  is  an  all-out 
war  of  believers  against  nonbelievers, 
not  just  of  the  Christian  against  the  non- 
Christian  but  of  those  who  deny  the 
very  existence  of  Deity  against  all  those 
who  believe  in  Him,  Christian  and  Jew, 
Hindu  and  Moslem,  Sufi,  Vedantist,  Tao¬ 


ist — even  those  whose  eyes  have  reached 
no  farther  than  the  totem  pole. 

Every  concept  we  have  of  what  human¬ 
ity’s  goal  is,  is  being  bitterly  attacked 
by  those  who  say  there  is  but  one  goal: 
To  reduce  the  entire  world  to  a  police 
state  which  shall  be  controlled  by  the 
Kremlin.  That  is  the  battle  that  we  are 
waging  which  will  never  be  won  with 
more  guns  and  more  war.  That  is  not 
the  way.  The  only  possible  way  is 
through  such  agencies  as  ECA,  through 
such  people  as  go  out,  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  helpfulness,  imbued  with  pas¬ 
sionate  determination  to  see  the  people  of 
the  world  raise  their  reads  once  more 
with  hope,  with  faith,  not  only  in  us  but 
in  themselves.  That  is  the  crucial  thing. 

I  am  reminded  at  this  point  of  a  little 
story  that  was  written  me  by  one  of  my 
very  good  friends,  a  padre.  He  wrote 
about  a  little  gii'l  who  when  she  was  say¬ 
ing  her  prayers  thanked  God  for  mommy 
and  daddy  and  for  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  then,  to  her  mother’s  amazement, 
branched  out  on  her  own,  and  this  is 
what  she  said:  “And,  dear  God,  take  care 
of  yourself,  because  without  you  we  are 
sunk.” 

Now,  that  is  where  the  world  is.  With¬ 
out  God  we  are  sunk.  Deny  His  exist¬ 
ence  and  man  signs  his  own  death  war¬ 
rant.  Eventually,  the  Communists  all 
over  the  world  will  be  destroyed  by  their 
own  insistence  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  Spirit,  that  there  is  nothing  above 
them.  Unfortunately,  our  civilization 
might  be  engulfed  with  them,  our  entire 
way  of  life  be  ended,  and  all  man  be 
drawn  down  into  the  stream  of  death  and 
destruction.  But  that  does  not  have  to 
be.  It  is  for  us  here  and  now  to  keep  it 
from  being. 

I  was  privileged  to  be  chairman  for 
2  years  of  a  subcommittee  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs  having  to  do 
with  international  movements.  All  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Eightieth  Congress  have  re¬ 
ceived  copies  of  the  subcommittee’s  re¬ 
port  called  The  Strategy  and  Tactics  of 
World  Communism,  which  is  now  House 
Document  No.  619  and  so  available  to 
all  Members  of  this  Eighty-first  Congress. 
It  was  my  privilege  and  responsibility  to 
have  to  dig  down  into  the  raw  material 
of  what  they  have  actually  said,  what 
they  have  actually  preached,  what  they 
have  actually  told  their  people.  They 
have  learned  to  make  the  most  of  chaos; 
to  create  it  and  then  plant  their  seeds 
in  it.  They  have  learned  to  bring  dis¬ 
unity  into  millions  of  places  all  over  the 
earth. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  BOLTON  of  Ohio.  Yes;  gladly. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Will  the  gentlewoman 
tell  us  just  in  a  sentence  or  so  how  many 
of  those  countries  behind  the  iron  cur¬ 
tain  and  on  its  edge  she  has  personally 
visited,  so  that  the  committee  may  know 
that  it  is  not  only  her  studies  but  her 
personal  observations  that  are  contained 
in  the  reports? 

Mrs.  BOLTON  of  Ohio.  I  will  be  glad 
to.  I  think  the  Congress  knows  that  in 
1945  I  was  a  member  of  a  committee  that 
went  to  eastern  Europe,  including  two 
weeks  in  Russia,  There,  for  the  first 


time  in  my  life,  I  found  myself  downed 
by  poverty,  by  the  furtiveness  so  no¬ 
ticeable  at  every  turn,  hardly  a  smile  in 
Moscow;  just  pressure  on  all  sides  with 
the  great  square  of  the  NKVD  throwing 
its  shadow  over  all. 

We  were  in  Belgrade.  We  were  in  Bu¬ 
dapest.  In  Belgrade,  in  order  to  see  the 
head  of  the  opposition  party  we  had  to 
go  by  night  along  completely  dark  streets, 
slipping  in,  like  an  Oppenheim  spy  story, 
into  a  dark  house.  Only  after  the  door, 
which  was  of  metal,  had  been  closed 
were  the  lights  turned  on.  Yes;  when 
one  has  tasted  even  a  little  of  the  power 
of  the  totalitarian  state,  when  one  has 
felt  the  atmosphere  of  the  police  state, 
there  is  nothing  one  would  not  do  to  keep 
it  from  encroaching  into  one’s  own  coun¬ 
try  or  into  the  other  free  countries  in 
the  world. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  Mr.  Vishinsky 
said  when  we  asked  for  clarification: 
“Mr.  Vishinsky,  in  our  short  stay  we 
have  been  discovering  that  the  commu¬ 
nism  we  have  been  taught  was  just  a 
beautiful  theory.  The  idea  that  every¬ 
body  shared,  and  shared  alike,  that  there 
were  no  differences  just  isn’t  so  at  all. 
We  do  not  want  to  go  back  to  America 
without  being  certain  that  our  observa¬ 
tions  are  accurate.  Will  you  explain  why 
it  is  that  we  find  it  all  so  different? 

“Oh,  but  my  dear  friends!”  said  Vi¬ 
shinsky,  “you  must  understand  commu¬ 
nism  constantly  changes.  Marx  gave  us 
the  ideology,  Lenin  interpreted  it,  Stalin 
is  making  of  it  a  Russian  phenomenon.” 

And  what  a  phenomenon  it  is. 

Because  there  is  so  much  apathy 
among  us,  because  so  few  are  alert  to  the 
true  meaning  of  communism,  I  am  going 
to  take  my  time  to  give  you  a  few  verba¬ 
tim  quotes  to  carry  with  you  not  just 
over  the  week  end  to  the  moment  when 
we  vote  on  this  bill,  but  to  remember 
every  day  for  the  rest  of  your  lives. 

We  wonder  why  we  cannot  trust  their 
word.  It  is  part  of  the  tenets  of  their 
teachings  that  morality  in  the  sense  that 
it  stems  from  God  is  not  for  them. 
Listen  what  Lenin  says  in  his  Training  of 
Soviet  Youth: 

We  say  that  we  do  not  believe  in  God.  We 
repudiate  all  morality. 

Listen  further,  and  listen  well: 

We  repudiate  all  morality  that  is  taken 
outside  of  human  class  concepts.  We  say 
that  our  morality  is  entirely  subordinate  to 
the  interests  of  the  class  struggle  of  the 
proletariat.  We  had  to  destroy  the  old  so¬ 
ciety:  we  had  to  overthrow  it;  we  had  to  keep 
the  unity  of  the  proletariat.  That  is  why 
we  say  that  for  us  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
morality  outside  of  human  society,  that  any 
such  morality  is  a  fraud.  *  *  *  Com¬ 

munist  morality  is  the  morality  which  serves 
the  struggle,  which  unites  the  toilers  against 
all  exploitation,  against  all  small  property, 
because  the  small-property  owner  is  a  danger 
to  unity.  *  *  *  When  people  talk  to  us 

of  morality  we  say  “For  the  Communist, 
morality  consists  entirely  of  campact,  united, 
disciplined,  and  conscious  mass  struggle 
against  the  exploiters.”  We  do  not  believe  in 
an  eternal  morality;  we  expose  all  fables 
about  morality.  Our  morality  serves  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  helping  human  society  to  rise  to  a 
higher  level  and  to  abolish  the  exploiters. 
As  we  understand  the  term,  it  has  no  other 
meaning. 
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Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  BOLTON  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Does  the  gentlewoman 
agree  that  if  we  had  been  willing  to  read 
these  documents,  read  the  Communist 
scriptures,  and  listen  to  them  and  pay 
attention  to  them  we  would  not  be  in 
the  mess  we  are  in  today,  we  would  not 
be  in  a  struggle  for  survival? 

Mrs.  BOLTON  of  Ohio.  The  gentle¬ 
man  is  entirely  right.  We  had  had  one 
lesson  in  Mein  Kampf,  but  it  taught  us 
nothing.  Read  a  little  of  Lenin,  read 
Stalin  on  Lenin.  What  is  the  famous 
Lenin  line  which  confuses  the  non-Com- 
munist  peoples?  To  move,  to  go,  to  ad¬ 
vance  as  far  as  you  can;  then,  when  it 
does  not  work,  retreat.  Yes;  open  the 
churches  in  Russia.  That  is  advisable. 
But  kill  the  churchmen  in  Hungary,  kill 
them  off,  eventually  the  churches,  too, 
will  have  to  go.  When  they  found  the 
emotional  need  of  the  people  greater 
than  service  to  the  new  state  could  fill, 
they  opened  the  churches,  their  tongues 
in  their  cheeks.  The  more  you  read 
their  own  statements  to  their  people  the 
more  certainty  you  will  have  to  accept 
the  cold  fact  that  the  very  cornerstone 
of  their  way  of  life  is  absolute  and  com¬ 
plete  denial  of  the  existence  of  Deity,  and 
that  it  is  this  dictum  that  they  propose 
to  force  upon  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  In  effect 
they  say:  “We  deny  Him,  and  we  propose 
to  compel  the  peoples  of  the  earth  to 
deny  Him  also.” 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  only  one  goal 
before  the  Communist  and  I  am  using  the 
term  “Communist”  very  accurately.  I 
mean  by  a  Communis'  the  man  who  has 
foresworn  God,  who  has  set  up  the  State 
as  his  God,  and  who  accepts  with  fanati¬ 
cism  the  demands  made  upon  him  by 
that  State.  At  so  many  points  they  are 
far  wiser  than  we  in  their  management 
of  the  minds  of  men,  because  they  make 
demands  and  people  like  to  have  de¬ 
mands  made  upon  them.  We  do  not 
make  enough  and  we  lose  in  consequence. 

We  should  demand  service  for  the  God 
in  whom  we  trust.  We  should  insist 
that  there  can  be  no  freedom  unless  there 
are  restraints  and  disciplines.  Freedom 
cannot  exist  under  license  any  more  than 
it  can  under  the  NKVD.  The  goal  of 
the  Communists  is  complete  communiza- 
tion  of  the  world,  complete  control  of 
every  human  being  in  it.  They  do  not 
deviate  from  that.  Everything  they  do 
may  swing  this  way  and  that  way  but 
it  always  moves  toward  the  one  end,  even 
though  to  attain  it  they  may  have  to  re¬ 
sort  to  the  complete  annihilation  of  the 
major  portion  of  all  people  who  live  in 
the  world. 

Because  of  these  grim  purposes,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  ECA  was  born  that  the 
people  of  Europe  and  of  other  countries 
as  well  might  know  that  we  who  believe 
in  God  reach  out  to  them  in  their  need, 
certain  that  their  right  as  individuals  to 
the  freedom  for  which  they  have  strug¬ 
gled  with  such  fortitude,  through  so 
much  agony,  such  anguish,  is  as  vital  to 
man  s  ultimate  victory  over  the  powers 
of  darkness  as  is  our  own. 


Because  of  our  own  need  to  stand  firm¬ 
ly  against  those  who  have  risen  up  and 
with  fierce  energy  and  fanatic  zeal  deny 
the  source  of  life  itself,  we  cannot  con¬ 
template  any  action  save  to  pursue  our 
course. 

ECA  has  brought  hope  and  its  good  re¬ 
sults  begin  to  show.  This  is  the  moment 
to  press  on  to  victory. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  8 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Mansfield], 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  the  Members  of  this  House 
to  ask  themselves  two  questions;  First, 
what  would  the  situation  be  in  western 
Europe  today  if  we  had  not  inaugurated 
the  Marshall  plan;  and,  second,  what 
will  the  effect  be  in  Europe  and  through¬ 
out  the  world  if  this  bill  in  substantially 
its  present  form  is  not  passed?  I  think 
you  all  know  the  answers.  I  think  you 
recognize  the  fact  that  had  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan  not  been  put  into  operation 
a  year  ago  practically  all,  if  not  all,  of 
western  Europe  would  today  be  under 
Communist  domination,  would  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  pressures  from  both  within  and 
without,  and  instead  of  the  Communist 
Parties  in  the  countries  of  western 
Europe  being  in  a  much  weaker  position 
now  than  they  were  a  year  ago,  they 
would  be  in  a  much  stronger  position, 
and  they  would  have  exercised  the  same 
kind  of  control  in  western  Europe  as 
minorities  as  their  counterparts  do  in 
the  satellite  countries  behind  the  iron 
curtain. 

You  know  also  just  what  this  particu¬ 
lar  measure  means  to  the  economy  of 
Europe,  to  our  own  country,  and  to  the 
world  in  this  present  measure,  because 
of  the  fact  that  we  have  on  the  basis  of 
the  magnificent  success  in  the  first  year 
of  this  program  been  able  to  give  hope — 
been  able  to  give  some  degree  of  secu¬ 
rity  to  the  people  of  Europe  and  have 
launched  them  on  the  way  to  normal 
prosperity  and  economic  recovery. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  program  is,  in  my 
opinion,  a  program  for  peace.  It  is  the 
one  solid  undertaking  we  have  directed 
since  the  close  of  the  late  war  and  it  is 
the  one  program  that  offers  hope  of  real 
success,  real  peace,  and  real  security. 

I  would  like  to  open  with  the  words  of 
Mr.  Hoffman,  the  ECA  Administrator, 
that  “this  is  the  time  to  hit  hard  for 
European  recovery.”  The  coming  year 
is  a  critical  year  for  the  success  of  the 
European  recovery  program.  This  was 
emphasized  to  the  committee  by  every 
witness  from  the  overseas  and  Washing¬ 
ton  branches  of  the  ECA  organization,  as 
well  as  by  the  State  Department.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  with  the  help  of 
Marshall  aid,  outstanding  progress  has 
been  made  toward  recovery.  The  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  people  of  western  Europe 
in  their  ability  to  stand  on  their  own 
feet  again  has  been  restored.  The  Com¬ 
munists,  who  have  opposed  the  Ma  rshall  - 
aid  program  from  the  start  through 
sabotage,  distortion,  and  falsification, 
have  received  set-backs  in  all  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  western  Europe.  The  full 
momentum  of  the  recovery  program, 
which  has  been  so  dearly  bought,  must 
be  carried  forward  and  the  United  States 


must  back  the  efforts  of  the  European 
countries  to  the  full  during  this  coming 
critical  year. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  urge  the 
Congress  to  approve  the  full  amount  of 
the  authorization  provided  in  the  present 
bill.  If  the  Congress,  because  of  the  re¬ 
covery  progress  achieved,  attempts  an 
unwise  economy  at  this  time,  the  mo¬ 
mentum  of  recovery  will  be  dissipated 
and  recovery  itself  will  be  postponed.  In 
the  long  run,  such  a  course  would  cost 
the  United  States  taxpayers  more  money 
rather  than  less. 

This  year  the  Congress  is  confronted 
with  an  entirely  different  situation  from 
that  on  the  basis  of  which  it  legislated 
last  year.  The  amounts  authorized  in 
the  present  bill  for  the  recovery  program, 
during  the  coming  3  months  and  the  next 
fiscal  year,  are  firm  estimates  screened 
many  times,  on  the  basis  of  almost  a 
full  year’s  experience  with  the  aid  pro¬ 
gram,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the 
several  organizations  which  Congress  in 
the  original  ECA  act  expressly  created 
or  contemplated. 

The  Congress  itself  provided  for  the 
machinery  by  which  these  estimates  were 
arrived  at.  The  figures,  prepared  in  the 
first  instance  by  the  individual  partici¬ 
pating  countries,  were  closely  screened 
by  the  ECA  missions  in  the  several  coun¬ 
tries  working  in  close  touch  with  the 
participating  governments.  The  col¬ 
lected  country  estimates  were  then  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Organization  for  European 
Economic  Cooperation  in  Paris,  where 
the  Europeans  themselves  reviewed  the 
estimates  in  the  light  of  the  total  econo¬ 
my  of  western  Europe.  The  resulting 
figures  were  then  reviewed  in  great  de¬ 
tail  by  Mr.  Harriman  and  his  staff  in 
Paris.  When  that  review  was  completed, 
the  program  was  subjected  to  the  most 
thorough  examination  by  ECA’s  staff  in 
Washington  and  other  departments  of 
the  executive  branch,  in  the  light  of  their 
own  views  on  what  was  necessary  for 
European  recovery  and  the  ability  of  the 
United  States  economy  to  meet  these 
requirements.  The  National  Advisory 
Council  on  International  Monetary  and 
Financial  Problems,  established  by  the 
Congress,  also  studied  the  requirements 
and  made  its  recommendations  on  the 
figures. 

As  a  result  of  this  screening  and  re- 
screening,  the  European  recovery  pro¬ 
gram  proposed  to  the  Congress  for  the 
next  15  months  is,  as  Mr.  Hoffman  has 
said,  “a  tight  fit.” 

In  addition  to  all  these  studies,  the 
committee  examined  in  considerable  de¬ 
tail  the  program  submitted  to  it.  It  ques¬ 
tioned  the  Administrator  and  his  prin¬ 
cipal  subordinates,  the  special  repre¬ 
sentative  in  Europe  and  the  principal 
ECA  mission  chiefs.  The  committee  re¬ 
port  refers  to  the  attention  given  by  the 
committee  to  such  particular  questions 
as  the  effect  of  recent  price  changes,  the 
problem  of  wheat  prices  under  the  pros¬ 
pective  international  wheat  agreement, 
and  the  question  of  prices  paid  for  Middle 
East  oil  under  the  ERP. 

The  present  bill  authorizes  funds  for  a 
15-month  period  in  order  that  ECA,  like 
other  Government  agencies,  can  be  put 
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on  a  fiscal-year  basis,  which  is  also  the 
basis  on  which  the  European  countries 
prepare  their  annual  recovery  programs. 
The  bill  authorizes  an  amount  of  $1,100,- 
000,000  for  the  last  3  months  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  fiscal  year,  a  reduction  of  $400,000,- 
000  under  tfie  amount  sought  last  year 
for  the  same  period.  The  bill  also  au¬ 
thorizes  $4,280,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1949-50.  This  is  a  cut  of  $410,000,000  in 
the  amount  requested  by  the  individual 
country  programs  prepared  by  the  indi¬ 
vidual  governments  in  cooperation  with 
the  special  ECA  missions.  It  represents 
a  reduction  of  $1,020,000,000  under  the 
amount  requested  for  the  first  12  months 
of  the  program  a  year  ago  and  is  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  $730,000,000  under  the  amount 
Congress  made  available  for  the  first 
12-month  period. 

It  is  the  judgment  of  the  committee 
that  the  amounts  authorized  in  the  bill 
are  firm  and  reasonable  estimates  of  the 
requirements  for  the  recovery  program 
during  the  next  15  months.  It  believes 
that  any  attempt  to  make  an  arbitrary 
substantial  cut  in  the  amount  will  result, 
in  shifting  the  program  from  recovery 
to  relief.  This  would  defeat  the  objec¬ 
tives  for  which  Congress  undertook  the 
ERP,  and  in  the  long  run  would  cost  the 
United  States  taxpayers  more  money 
rather  than  less.  The  committee  be¬ 
lieves,  as  Mr.  Hoffman  has  stated,  that 
“the  way  to  reduce  the  cost  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  is  not  to  hamper  recovery  by  arbi¬ 
trary  cuts  in  this  authorization,  but  in¬ 
stead  to  do  the  job  as  quickly  as  possible 
with  the  minimum  amount  needed  to 
provide  the  essential  supplies.” 

I  would  like  to  close  my  remarks  on 
this  topic  with  the  words  of  Secretary  of 
State  Acheson  before  the  joint  opening 
session  of  our  committee  and  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee: 

The  outstanding  fact  which  emerges  from 
this  first  appraisal — 

Of  the  European  recovery  program  by 
the  Congress — 

Is  that  the  program  is  succeeding.  Every 
sound  precept  calls  upon  us  to  press  that 
success.  The  worst  of  all  courses  would  be 
to  relax  our  efforts  and  allow  the  momentum 
of  achievement  to  diminish.  To  do  so  would 
be  to  lose  all  that  has  been  gained,  and  to 
lose,  also,  the  opportunity  to  bring  the  pro¬ 
gram  to  full  accomplishment. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  repeat  what  I 
said  earlier  in  my  speech,  and  that  is: 
This  is  not  a  war  program;  it  is  a  pro¬ 
gram  for  peace  and  security,  and  I  hope 
this  House  will  accord  full  support  to 
this  measure  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
14  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis¬ 
consin  tMr.  Smith]. 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  the  Eightieth  Congress  inaugurated 
the  policy  of  economic  aid  to  Europe. 
Later  it  made  an  appropriation  to  im¬ 
plement  that  program.  Now  it  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  part  of  our  foreign  policy.  I 
will  support  a  continuance  of  that  policy 
as  amended  by  this  legislation,  reserving 
the  right,  however,  to  seek  a  reduction  in 
the  total  amount  asked  for  in*  this  bill. 


Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  some  things 
that  the  people  of  this  country  should 
understand  about  the  recovery  program 
in  Europe.  First  it  is  not  designed  to  aid 
economife  recovery  in  this  country;  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  a  perfectly  natural  view  that 
when  there  are  surplus  commodities  in 
this  country  and  European  countries  can 
use  them,  they  should  be  a  part  of  the 
plan. 

Secondly,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  very  im¬ 
portant  is  the  fact  that  when  the  Eight¬ 
ieth  Congress  passed  the  Economic  Co¬ 
operation  Act  of  1948,  it  carried  the  pro¬ 
viso,  and  I  quote: 

That  no  assistance  to  the  participating 
countries  herein  contemplated  shall  seriously 
impair  the  economic  stability  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  according  to  Mr.  Eccles 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  we  are 
now  in  a  recession.  That  was  his  state¬ 
ment  a  few  days  ago.  I  hope  it  will  not 
become  a  Truman  depression,  but  there 
is  abundant  evidence  that  a,  jittery  sit¬ 
uation  exists  on  the  economic  front. 
Prices  are  declining,  unemployment  is  in¬ 
creasing,  all  of  which  indicates  that  we 
may  be  headed  for  a  violent  economic 
shakedown.  It  is  our  solemn  duty,  Mr. 
Chairman,  under  the  present  act  to  re¬ 
frain  from  such  action  “as  might  se¬ 
riously  impair  the  economic  stability  of 
the  United  States.” 

We  must  therefore  scrutinize  the 
amount  authorized  in  the  bill  before  us. 
This  responsibility  should  not  be  shifted 
to  the  Appropriations  Committee.  This 
is  not  the  time  for  increased  taxation  to 
meet  the  demands  of  accelerated  spend¬ 
ing  by  government.  Leaders  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  on  both  sides,  have  said  as  much. 
We  must  decrease  spending,  and  here  is 
a  bill  where  a  cut  can  be  made  without 
impairment  to  the  program.  We  cannot 
for  one  moment  consider  this  legislation 
apart  from  other  phases  of  our  foreign 
policy.  Within  the  immediate  future  this 
House  will  be  called  upon  to  consider  a 
$2,000,000,000  appropriation  to  imple¬ 
ment  the  North  Atlantic  treaty.  It  could 
well  be,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  can  meet 
part  of  that  obligation  by  reducing  the 
amount  requested  in  this  bill.  I  ask  you 
to  give  serious  consideration  to  that  idea. 
I  think  it  can  be  done  and  I  intend  to 
offer  an  amendment  at  the  proper  time. 
Now  is  the  time  to  consider  the  Amer¬ 
ican  taxpayer  in  the  light  of  the  present 
economic  situation. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield. 

Mr.  VORYS.  The  gentleman  will  re¬ 
member  we  were  handed  a  number  of 
matters,  each  with  an  April  1  deadline. 
We  put  them  together  and  got  them 
through  on  time.  I  join  the  gentleman 
in  his  regret  that  we  have  not  a  broader 
approach  to  the  whole  question  this  year. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Then  there 
is  a  third  and  final  point  that  I  wish  to 
make,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  has  to  do  with 
our  over-all  foreign  policy.  From  many 
quarters  it  has  been  charged  that  we 
have  no  such  policy;  that  it  has  been  so 
fluid  in  the  past  4  years,  problems  are 
met  on  a  day-to-day  basis.  What  about 
our  policy  in  Asia?  The  bill  before  us  is 
said  to  contain  the  sinews  of  resistance 
to  Russian  Communist  expansion  in 


western  Europe,  and  that  may  be  true. 
In  China,  however,  we  have  nurtured 
communism  by  insisting  that  the  Na¬ 
tionalist  Government  organize  a  coalition 
and  accept  Communists  into  strategic 
positions. 

What  has  coalition  meant  td?’ Poland, 
Hungary,  Czechoslovakia,  Rumania,  and 
Bulgaria?  Can  we  expect  a  different  re¬ 
sult  in  China?  Of  course  not.  Great 
credit  is  due  Chiang  Kai-shek  for  refus¬ 
ing  to  knuckle  under  to  George  Marshall 
and  other  State  Department  officials.  I 
charge  here  and  now,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  it  is  the  present  policy  of  the  State 
Department  to  do  business  with  the 
Communists  in  China  if  the  opportunity 
is  presented.  The  move  right  now  is  to 
eliminate  the  officials  of  the  Republic  of 
China.  Are  we  sincerely  trying  to  stop 
communism,  Mr.  Chairman?  There  are 
serious  doubts  in  my  mind. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  humble  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  Soviet  is  using  the  western 
European  situation  as  a  shield  for  its 
real  objective  in  Asia,  which  is  to  secure 
raw  materials  for  industrial  purposes 
and  to  extend  its  political  influence.  It 
is  engaged  in  a  mad  race  to  take  over 
Asia  without  firing  a  shot.  Then  like 
sitting  ducks  the  Philippines  will  fall, 
Japan,  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  and, 
yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  our  own 
Alaska.  Do  not  laugh  off  this  situation. 
Why  do  we  follow  the  present  course, 
with  all  its  fatal  implications  to  our  own 
national  security? 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  In  your  opinion,  will 
the  passage  of  this  bill  giving  aid  to 
Europe  serve  as  an  impediment,  so  far  as 
giving  the  proper  aid  to  China,  and  other 
parts  of  the  world,  which  will  come  up 
later? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  I  think  it 
will. 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  Will  the  gentleman 
explain  that  a  little  further,  please? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  I  do  not 
have  time  to  go  into  that  in  detail,  but, 
in  my  opinion,  we  are  forgetting  about 
our  foreign  policy  in  China  and  carrying 
all  of  our  eggs  in  one  basket  in  western 
Europe.  Frankly  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  disposition  to"  do  much  about  the 
Asiatic  situation,  so  far  as  the  State  De¬ 
partment  is  concerned. 

Let  us  not  forget,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
we  have  directly  violated  specific  pledges 
made  to  the  Chinese  people.  At  Cairo  in 
December  of  1943  Roosevelt,  Churchill, 
and  Chiang  Kai-shek,  in  a  public  docu¬ 
ment  proclaimed,  and  I  quote : 

All  the  territories  Japan  has  stolen  from 
the  Chinese,  such  as  Manchuria,  Formosa, 
and  the  Pescadores,  shall  be  restored  to  the 
Republic  of  China. 

Yet  at  Tehran,  Yalta,  Potsdam,  and 
Moscow,  and  perhaps  at  other  places,  our 
high  officials  made  a  secret  deal  with 
Stalin  and  his  godless  Communists  to 
turn  over  northern  Korea,  the  Kurile 
Islands,  and  Manchuria. 

In  China  proper,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
immobilized  the  armies  of  the  republic  by 
truce  after  truce  until  the  Russians  could 
arm  the  farm  boys  conscripted  by  the 
Communist  dictators  t.o  overthrow  our 
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loyal  ally.  We  have  dishonored  our 
pledges.  We  have  betrayed  our  friends 
not  only  in  Asia  but  in  Europe.  After 
observing  the  fact  of  China,  of  Poland,  of 
Yugoslavia,  who  dares  to  trust  us?  Yet 
the  Stalinist  dictatorship  has  stood  by  its 
agents  wffb  comprise  the  fifth  column  in 
every  country  in  the  world.  The  open 
door  in  China  is  slowly  closing  and  be¬ 
hind  it  is  the  hand  of  Uncle  Sam. 

As  one  man  has  well  said,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  “Where  is  the  voice  of  America’s 
conscience?  Why  is' it  stilled?”  Even  if 
we  do  not  value  the  respect  of  the  free 
men  of  the  world,  do  we  no  longer  value 
our  own  self-respect? 

All  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  has  a  direct 
bearing  upon  our  world  foreign  policy. 
We  cannot  ignore  the  needs  of  China  in 
this  bill  and  treat  it  separately.  The 
Wedemeyer  report  is  still  locked  up  in  the 
State  Department.  Why?  Secretary 
Acheson  refuses  to  answer. 

The  global  aspect  of  the  Chinese  prob¬ 
lem  has  become  beclouded  by  demands 
for  internal  reform.  But  we  are  advised, 
Mr.  Chairman,  by  State  Department  offi¬ 
cials  and  by  Mr.  Hoffman’s  agents  that 
we  must  not  insist  upon  reforms  in  the 
European  countries  that  now  receive  our 
billions.  Oh,  no,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  did 
that  it  would  constitute  interference  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  those  countries.  In 
Europe  we  must  not  interfere;  in  China, 
Chiang  Kai-shek  is  ordered  to  take  Com¬ 
munists  into  his  cabinet,  and  when  he 
refused.  United  States  troops  withdrew 
from  China,  authorized  loans  were  sus¬ 
pended,  and  shipments  of  arms  were  em¬ 
bargoed.  For  11  long  months  not  a  rifle 
nor  a  bullet  was  sent  to  China. 

Internal  reform  in  China  may  be  de¬ 
sirable  and  necessary  but  it  is  of  second¬ 
ary  consideration  to  the  civil  war  going 
on.  The  maintenance  of  China’s  integ¬ 
rity  against  the  destructive  forces  which 
threaten  to  overwhelm  her  are  much 
more  important. 

Some  months  ago,  General  MacArthur 
made  a  cogent  reference  to  the  China 
situation.  He  said: 

The  problem  is  part  of  a  global  situation 
which  should  be  considered  in  its  entirety. 
Fragmentary  decisions  in  disconnected  sec¬ 
tors  of  the  world  will  not  bring  an  inte¬ 
grated  solution.  It  would  be  utterly  falla¬ 
cious-  to  underrate  either  China’s  needs  or 
her  importance.  For  if  we  embark  upon  a 
general  policy  to  bulwark  the  frontiers  of 
freedom  against  the  assaults  of  political  des¬ 
potism,  one  major  frontier  is  no  less  impor¬ 
tant  than  another,  and  a  decisive  breach  of 
any  will  inevitably  threaten  to  engulf  all. 

General  MacArthur  has  informed  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  that  if  China  is  com- 
munized  he  will  need  six  Army  divisions 
and  additional  air  and  naval  strength. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  only  the  fact 
that  China  hangs  in  suspense.  The  fires 
of  Red  insurrection  blaze  high  in  Indo¬ 
nesia  and  Burma.  Indochina,  we  are 
told,  is  already  in  the  hands  of  the  Com¬ 
munists.  The  whole  Malay  Archipelago 
is  threatened,  and  certainly  India  and 
Siam  may  go  down.  Here  is  where  the 
Soviet  is  driving  for  an  early  decision; 
here  great  natural  resources  are  availa¬ 
ble  and  needed  for  the  Russian  industrial 
potential.  Raw  material  needs  are  not 
available  in  western  Europe,  hence  the 
drive  for  Asia.  I  beg  of  you  to  heed  the 


full  implications  of  this  situation.  It  is 
the  most  pressing  problem  in  foreign 
affairs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  China  collapses,  it  is 
a  whole  continent  that  will  be  immu¬ 
nized,  and  the  way  will  open  for  Red 
Russia’s  mastery  over  more  than  half 
of  the  world’s  population.  Stop  Russia 
in  Europe?  Yes,  but  not  the  risk  of  the 
communization  of  Asia  and  the  islands 

°^The ^CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Bland!. 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  exceed¬ 
ingly  regret  to  take  up  your  time  at  this 
late  hour  and  I  shall  consume  as  little 
time  as  possible. 

When  the  ECA  Act  of  1948,  known  as 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1948,  was 
passed,  it  contained  in  section  111  (a) 
the  following  provision; 

The  Administrator  shall,  in  providing  for 
the  procurement  of  cominodities  under  au¬ 
thority  of  this  title,  take  such  steps  as  may 
be  necessary  to  assure  so  far  as  practicable 
that  at  least  50  percent  of  the  gross  tonnage 
of  commodities  procured  within  the  United 
States  out  of  the  funds  made  available  under 
this  title  and  transported  abroad  on  ocean 
vessels,  is  so  transported  on  United  States 
flag  vessels  to  the  extent  such  vessels  are 
available  at  market  rates. 

We  thought  things  were  going  pretty 
well;  the  Members  of  Congress  thought 
they  understood  what  the  language  of 
the  amendment  in  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1948  meant,  and  the  Senate 
thought  they  understood  it.  We  were 
going  on  with  the  drive  to  transport  and 
ship,  but  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
1948  Mr.  Hoffman,  the  Administrator, 
came  back  home  and  said  they  could 
not  do  as  the  law  specified,  that  they  did 
not  understand  what  was  meant,  and 
that  they  wanted  legislation  in  plain  lan¬ 
guage  that  they  could  read,  immedi¬ 
ately  upon  the  meeting  of  this  session  of 
Congress  and  the  election  of  our  com¬ 
mittee,  I  introduced  a  bill,  H.  R.  1340. 
We  had  hearings  on  that  bill;  we  con¬ 
sidered  it  at  considerable  length,  and  the 
bill  was  reported  unanimously.  I  am 
not  going  to  take  time  to  read  that  report 
to  you  now,  but  I  am  going  to  put  in  the 
Record  a  copy  of  that  bill  and  a  copy  of 
the  favorable  report  on  that  bill  by  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries.  In  that  bill  we  tried  to  spell 
put  the  intent  of  Congress  in  language 
so  clear  that  a  wayfaring  man  though 
a  fool,  or  even  an  ECA  Administrator, 
could  read  and  know  what  was  meant. 
We  got  a  rule  on  the  bill  and  we  wanted 
to  call  it  up,  but  things  \^ere  in  much 
confusion  and  the  proposed  ECA  legis¬ 
lation  had  the  right  of  way.  We  hoped 
that  we  might  be  recognized,  but  the  rule 
providing  for  consideration  of  H.  R.  1340 
has  not  been  called  up.  The  bill,  H.  R. 
1340,  is  still  subject  to  call,  but  may  not 
be  taken  up.  I  am  going  to  incorporate 
in  these  remarks  the  report  that  was 
made  by  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  on  that  bill.  When 
it  became  evident  that  the  ECA  bills 
would  have  precedence,  we  were  ap¬ 
proached  by  Mr.  Bruce,  who  is  connected 
with  ECA,  I  think,  as  Assistant  to  the  Ad¬ 


ministrator.  He  made  the  suggestion  that 
we  should  hold  off  on  H.  R.  1340  for 
awhile,  as  they  were  trying  to  work  out 
the  problems  dealt  with  there.  I  hon¬ 
estly  believed  they  were  making  an  effort 
and  I  believe  it  now.  I  do  not  like  this  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  problems  dealt  with  in 
H.  R.  1340,  but  I  thought  that  the  best 
we  could  do  would  be  to  proceed  as  Mr. 
Bruce  requested.  We  were  told  that  it 
would  be  agreeable  to  hold  H.  R.  1340  in 
abeyance  and  call  it  up  if  relief  was  not 
afforded.  An  agreement  was  reached 
on  the  amendment  desired  that  was 
incorporated  in  the  Senate  bill,  as  section 
14  of  the  Senate  bill  on  ECA,  S.  1209. 

I  insert  here  the  bill,  H.  R.  1340,  the 
report  thereon,  Report  No.  226,  and  the 
Magnuson  amendment  agreed  to  in  the 
Senate  known  as  section  14  of  S.  1209: 

H.  R. 1340 

A  bill  to  provide  for  United  States  flag  ship¬ 
ping  participation  in  Government-financed 

cargoes 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  (a)  notwithstand¬ 
ing  any  other  provisions  of  law,  except  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  April  28,  1904  (33 
Stat.  518),  whenever  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment,  or  any  department,  agency,  or  in¬ 
strumentality  thereof,  procures,  or  makes  any 
loans,  grants-in-aid,  or  provides  credits  or 
funds  for  the  procurement  of  any  commod¬ 
ities  for  transportation  by  water,  at  least 
50  percent  of  the  gross  tonnage  of  such  com¬ 
modities,  computed  by  countries,  and  sepa¬ 
rately  for  dry  bulk  carriers,  dry  cargo  liner 
and  tanker  services,  shall  be  transported  on 
United  States  flag  vessels  at  market  rates  for 
United  States  flag  vessels,  unless  the  United 
States  Maritime  Commission,  after  investiga¬ 
tion,  shall  certify  to  the  department,  agency, 
or  instrumentality  of  the  Government 
charged  with  the  administration  of  the  laws 
under  which  such  funds  are  made  available 
with  which  the  commodities  are  procured, 
that  United  States  flag  vessels  are  not  avail¬ 
able  in  sufficient  numbers  or  at  market  rates 
for  United  States  flag  vessels  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  this  section.  No  recipient  of 
commodities  of  the  character  described  in 
this  section  shall  be  entitled  to  reimburse¬ 
ment  for  expenditures  already  made  unless 
at  least  50  percent  of  any  cargo  to  be  paid  for 
thereby  shall  have  been  transported  in 
United  States  flag  vessels  as  herein  provided. 

(b)  All  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
are  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  Commission  by  entering  into 
and  carrying  out  such  agreements  as  may  be 
necessary  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this 
section:  Provided,  That  the  Commission  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  report  to  the 
Congress  within  90  days  after  the  enactment 
of  this  section,  and  very  4  months  thereaf¬ 
ter,  the  action  taken  hereunder  and  to  give 
the  names  of  any  Federal  departments  or 
agencies  or  any  other  persons  who  have  failed 
to  cooperate  with  the  Commission  as  here¬ 
in  directed.  The  records  of  the  departments, 
agencies,  or  instrumentalities  charged  with 
the  administration  of  such  lav/s  shall  be 
available  for  public  inspection  at  reasonable 
hours  insofar  as  such  records  relate  to  the 
transportation  of  commodities  as 'herein  pro¬ 
vided. 

Providing  for  United  States  Flag  Shipping 

Participation  in  Government-Financed 

Cargoes 

Mr.  Bland,  from  the  Committee  on  Mer¬ 
chant  Marine  and  Fisheries  submitted  the 
following  report: 

The  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  (H.  R. 
1340),  to  provide  for  United  States  flag  ship¬ 
ping  participation  in  Government-financed 
cargoes  having  considered  the  same,  report 
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favorably  thereon  with  amendments  and 
recommend  that  the  bill  do  pass. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

Page  1,  line  8.  after  the  word  “water”,  in¬ 
sert  the  words  “which  commences  on  or  after 
the  enactment  of  this  act.” 

Page  1,  line  9,  after  the  words  "gross  ton¬ 
nage”,  insert  the  words  “and  total  transpor¬ 
tation  charges.” 

Page  1,  lines  9  and  10,  after  the  word 
“commodities”,  insert  the  words  “after  ex¬ 
cluding  such  cargoes  carried  on  vessels  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  United  States  military 
authorities.” 

Page  2,  line  4,  after  the  word  “department”, 
insert  a  comma. 

Page  2,  line  12,  after  the  word  “expendi¬ 
tures”,  delete  the  word  “already.” 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  LEGISLATION 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  clarify  and 
strengthen  the  intent  of  Congress  as  ex¬ 
pressed  in  section  111  (a)  (2)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1948  (Public  Law  472, 
80th  Cong.)  that  not  less  than  50  percent  of 
goods  procured  within  the  United  States  out 
of  funds  made  available  under  that  act  shall 
be  transported  on  American  flagships.  H.  R. 
1340  goes  further,  and  specifies  that  a  similar 
policy  shall  apply  to  commodities  procured 
by  funds  made  available  under  any  Govern¬ 
ment-financed  program,  except  that  cargoes 
carried  on  vessels  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
United  States  military  authorities  shall  be 
excluded  from  consideration  when  making 
the  computation. 

This  bill  provides  that  to  the  extent  that 
United  States  flag  vessels  are  available  in 
sufficient  numbers  and  at  market  rates  for 
United  States  flag  vessels,  such  vessels  shall 
be  used  to  carry  at  least  50  percent  of  com¬ 
modities  procured  for  transportation  by 
water  under  any  Government-financed  pro¬ 
gram  providing  loans,  grants-in-aid,  or 
credits  or  funds  therefor.  The  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  degree  of  participation  by  Ameri¬ 
can  flag  shipping  in  Government-financed 
cargoes  shall  be  made  both  with  reference  to 
the  gross  tonnage  thereof  and  the  gross 
freights  thereon,  irrespective  of  the  points 
of  origin  or  destination  of  the  commodities. 
The  committee  feels  that  no  fair  evaluation 
of  United  States  flag  participation  can  be 
made  unless  the  freight  revenues  are  taken 
into  account  as  well  as  the  gross  tonnages. 

Moreover,  it  is  intended  that  the  computa¬ 
tion  will  be  made  on  a  country  by  country 
basis  rather  than  on  an  over-all  resulting 
average.  Your  committee  feels  that  such 
provision  is  essential  to  the  interest  of  the 
American  merchant  marine  generally,  and  is 
the  only  feasible  means  of  enforcing  the  in¬ 
tent  of  Congress  with  respect  to  United  States 
flag  participation  in  Government-financed 
programs. 

In  this  connection  the  elimination  of  the 
country  by  country  provision  would  be  de¬ 
structive  to  American  shipping  in  the  North 
Atlantic  trades  in  particular.  It  happens 
that  the  so-called  maritime  nations,  which 
have  protested  most  strongly  against  this 
provision  are  concentrated  in  Scandinavia 
and  northern  Europe.  At  the  present  time 
strictly  commercial  cargo  Is  moving  in  these 
areas  in  very  small  volume  because  it  is  being 
displaced  by  grants-in-aid  cargoes.  If  no 
commercial  cargo''  is  available  over  these 
routes  and  if  our  American  ships  cannot 
carry  at  least  half  of  the  Economic  Coopera¬ 
tion  Administration  grants-in-aid  cargoes, 
United  States  flag  shipping  lines  which  tra¬ 
ditionally  have  been  operating  over  these 
routes  would  be  practically  put  out  of 
business. 

1  It  should  be  noted  that,  in  keeping  with 
our  national  maritime  policy  as  set  forth  in 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936,  certain 
American  lines  are  under  contract  with  the 
United  States  Government  to  provide  and 
maintain  frequent  and  regular  United  States 
flag  services  between  the  United  States  and 


the  northern  European  and  Scandinavian 
areas.  These  lines  are  required  under  their 
contracts  to  maintain  the  regularity  of  their 
service,  irrespective  of  cargo  offerings.  But 
freight  revenues  are  essential  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  such  services. 

In  addition,  there  are  other  major  opera¬ 
tors  in  the  American  merchant  marine,  not 
under  Government  contract,  who  have  de¬ 
veloped  more  or  less  regular  services  to  and 
from  these  and  other  areas  and  whose  exist¬ 
ence  Is  equally  affected  by  these  considera¬ 
tions.  Certainly  these  American  companies, 
so  important  to  our  national  defense  and 
our  economy,  should  not  be  displaced  in 
favor  of  the  merchant  marines  of  foreign 
nations,  many  of  which  are  not  even  recipi¬ 
ents  of  our  foreign  economic  recovery  pro¬ 
grams,  and  some  of  which  have  grown  to 
major  size  because  of  their  lax  laws  and 
substandard  requirements. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  merchant  marines 
of  the  countries  in  the  northern  European 
and  Scandinavian  areas  do  not  depend  for 
their  existence  upon  commerce  to  and  from 
the  ports  of  their  particular  countries.  They 
are  largely  carriers  of  the  commerce  of  other 
countries.  For  example,  In  the  Pacific  trades 
there  are  a  great  number  of  Danish,  British, 
Dutch,  and  Norwegian  ships  carrying  cargoes 
entirely  extraneous  to  their  homeland. 

Your  committee  considered  proposals  that 
cargoes  which  neither  originate  in  or  are 
designated  for  ports  of  the  United  States,  its 
Territories1  or  possessions,  should  be  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  scope  of  the  bill.  The  com¬ 
mittee  is  of  the  opinion  however  that  Ameri¬ 
can  shipping  is  entitled  to  at  least  50  percent 
of  all  cargoes  purchased  by  funds  made  avail¬ 
able  under  programs  financed  by  our  Govern¬ 
ment,  Irrespective  of  points  of  origin  or  des¬ 
tination.  Incidentally,  with  regard  to  regu¬ 
lar  United  States  flag  services  traditionally 
operating  between  the  United  States  and 
other  countries,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  the  American  operators  of  such  services 
are  entitled  to  participation  in  a  fair  share 
of  cargoes  originating  on  and  destined  to 
points  on  or  adjacent  to  their  regular  trade 
routes,  which  they  are  serving  frequently 
and  regularly  either  by  contract  with  our 
Government  or  otherwise.  It  is  believed  that 
participation  in  these  so-called  cross  trades 
is  Important  and  that  such  administrative 
difficulties  as  there  may  be  will  be  soluble. 

The  bill  further  provides  that  the  compu- 
(  tation  shall  be  made  separately  for  dry  bulk 
)  carriers,  dry  cargo  liners  and  tanker  services, 
in  order  that  all  segments  of  the  American 
merchant  marine  may  receive  equal  treat¬ 
ment.  In  this  connection,  only  23  percent 
of  ECA  petroleum  cargoes  has  been  carried 
by  United  States  flag  tankers.  A  great  por¬ 
tion  of  the  total  tanker  cargoes  has  been 
transported  in  the  cross  trades,  and  by  foreign 
flag  tankers.  This  bill  would  remedy  this 
situation  and  greatly  increase  the  number 
of  United  States  flag  tankers,  so  necessary 
for  our  national  defense,  on  the  high  seas. 

Your  committee  recognizes  that  there  are 
conceivable  circumstances  under  which 
United  States  flag  vessels  may  not,  at  a  par¬ 
ticular  time,  be  available  in  sufficient  num¬ 
bers  or  at  market  rates  for  United  States 
flag  vessels  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  the 
bill.  To  meet  such  eventualities,  provision 
is  made  for  the  United  States  Maritime  Com¬ 
mission,  when  and  if  such  circumstances 
arise,  to  certify  to  the  department,  agency, 
or  instrumentality  of  the  Government 
charged  with  the  administration  of  the  laws 
under  which  funds  are  made  available  for 
the  procurement  of  commodities  for  a  par¬ 
ticular  aid  program,  that  United  States  ves¬ 
sels  are  not  available  in  sufficient  numbers 
or  that  the  rates  are  in  excess  of  market 
rates  for  United  States  flag  vessels. 

To  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  bill  it  is  provided  that  no  re¬ 
cipient  of  commodities  of  the  character  de¬ 
scribed  therein  shall  be  entitled  to  reim¬ 


bursement  for  expenditures  made  unless 
at  least  50  percent  of  any  cargo  to  be  paid 
for  thereby  shall  have  been  transported  in 
United  States  flag  vessels  as  provided  in  the 
bill.  In  this  connection,  the  bill  as  reported 
by  your  committee  relates  only  to  commodi¬ 
ties  transported  by  water  on  and  after  the 
date  of  its  enactment.  The  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  suggested  an 
amendment  designed  to  facilitate  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  accounts,  the  objective  of  which  your 
committee  did  not  disapprove.  However,  it 
is  believed  that  such  provision  is  unnecessary 
in  this  legislation  and  that  the  Comptroller 
General  is  vested  with  sufficient  powers  and 
authority  to  handle  the  problem  administra¬ 
tively. 

Subsection  (b)  of  the  bill  provides  that  all 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  are  au¬ 
thorized  and  directed  to  cooperate  with  the 
Maritime  Commission  by  entering  into  and 
carrying  out  such  agreements  as  may  be 
necessary  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  the 
bill,  with  the  further  proviso  that  the  Com¬ 
mission  shall  report  to  Congress  within  90 
days  after  the  enactment  of  the  bill  and 
every  4  months  thereafter.  Moreover,  it  is 
provided  that  the  records  of  the  several  de¬ 
partments,  agencies,  or  instrumentalities  in¬ 
volved  shall  be  available  for  public  inspec¬ 
tion  insofar  as  such  records  relate  to  the 
transportation  of  commodities  as  provided 
in  the  bill. 

Your  committee  recognizes  that  in  the 
transition  of  the  American  merchant  marine 
from  wartime  to  peacetime  status  Govern¬ 
ment  participation  in  nonmilitary  shipping 
should  not  be  terminated  abruptly.  How¬ 
ever,  all  steps  possible  should  be  taken,  with 
the  least  delay,  to  assure  the  return  of  the 
entire  American  merchant  marine  to  private 
ownership  and  private  operation.  The  pur¬ 
suit  of  this  policy  carried  great  weight  in  the 
conclusion  of  the  committee  that  cargoes 
carried  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  military  authorities  should  be  exclud¬ 
ed  in  the  computation  of  the  minimum  per¬ 
centage  of  United  States  flag  participation 
within  the  purview  of  the  bill. 

In  the  course  of  the  hearings  on  this  bill, 
several  matters  of  importance  were  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  committee  but  were 
not  included  therein  since  the  committee  did 
not  feel  that  it  was  the  proper  medium  for 
legislative  action  in  those  matters.  For  in¬ 
stance,  it  appears  that  American-owned  ma¬ 
rine  insurance  companies  are  being  deprived 
of  a  large  amount  of  insurance  business, 
which  but  for  the  policy  of  the  Economic  Co¬ 
operation  Administration  would  be  available 
for  the  strengthening  of  this  very  important 
element  of  the  American  merchant  marine. 
The  Congress  has  several  times  in  the  past 
forcefully  stated  its  position  with  regard  to 
fostering  the  growth  of  the  American  marine 
insurance  market.  It  is  the  consensus  of 
your  committee  that  the  Economic  Cooper¬ 
ation  Administration  and  all  other  adminis¬ 
trative  agencies  of  the  Government  should 
keep  cognizant  of  the  policy  heretofore  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Congress  on  this  subject.  In  this 
connection  your  committee  is  advised  that 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration  is 
presently  endeavoring  to  review  its  policies 
in  regard  to  insurance  to  cooperate  with  the 
marine  insurance  industry. 

There  was  likewise  discussion  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  freight  forwarding  industries  which 
plays  a  very  important  part  in  the  efficiency 
of  American  transportation  generally  and  the 
American  merchant  marine  in  particular. 
Here  again  it  is  the  consensus  of  your  com¬ 
mittee  that  the  fullest  use  of  the  services  of 
American  freight  forwarders  should  be  made 
in  carrying  out  Government-financed  pro¬ 
grams  for  foreign  relief,  rehabilitation,  and 
recovery. 

It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  your  com¬ 
mittee  that  H.  R.  1340  is  highly  important 
legislation  and  will  permit  the  most  effective 
carrying  out  of  the  congressional  intent  pre- 
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viously  expressed  with  regard  to  United  States 
flag  participation  in  Government-financed 
programs  and  is  essential  to  the  interest  of 
the  American  merchant  marine.  Your  com¬ 
mittee  therefore  unanimously  reports  this  bill 
and  urges  its  enactment. 

Magnuson  Amendment  to  S.  1209 

Sec.  14.  The  Administrator  shall,  in  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  procurement  of  commodities 
under  authority  of  this  title,  take  such  steps 
as  may  be  necessary  to  assure,  so  far  as  is 
practicable,  that  at  least  50  percent  of  the 
gross  tonnage  of  commodities  procured  out 
of  funds  made  available  under  this  title  and 
transported  to  or  from  the  United  States  on 
ocean  vessels,  computed  separately  for  dry- 
bulk  carriers,  dry-cargo  liner,  and  tanker 
services,  is  so  transported  on  United  States- 
fiag  vessels  to  the  extent  such  vessels  are 
available  at  market  rates  for  United  States- 
flag  vessels;  and,  in  the  administration  of 
this  provision,  the  Administrator  shall,  in¬ 
sofar  as  practicable  and  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  endeavor  to  secure  a 
fair  and  reasonable  participation  by  United 
States-flag  ships  in  cargoes  by  geographic 
area. 

It  was  agreed  that  if  the  ECA  Adminis¬ 
tration  failed  to  perform  for  United 
States  flag  ships,  as  they  had  undertaken 
to  do,  and  did  not  give  us  relief,  we 
should  call  up  H.  R.  1340  for  action  in 
the  House.  The  result  is  that  we  were 
holding  the  bill  in  the  bag,  and  we  are 
ready  to  call  it  up  at  any  minute  that 
the  ECA  Administration  fails  in  its 
promises  to  us.  I  have  said,  as  a  part 
of  our  agreement,  that  if  Senate  1209, 
with  the  Magnuson  amendment,  section 
14,  is  enacted  into  law,  as  I  hope  it  will  be,  ; 
that  I,  as  chairman,  will  immediately  \ 
appoint  a  watchdog  committee  to  see 
what  ECA  Administration  is  doing,  how 
it  is  being  performed,  and  if  the  ECA 
Administration  is  not  living  up  to  its 
promises,  that  the  committee  will  call 
up  H.  R.  1340,  and  ask  for  its  passage. 

I  think  that  is  about  the  best  thing  we 
can  do. 

I  had  intended  to  offer  the  Magnuson 
amendment  as  an  amendment  on  this 
floor,  but  we  are  considering  the  House 
bill  here  and  not  the  Senate  bill.  The 
provision  contained  in  section  9  of  the 
House  bill  is  not  exactly  the  section  we 
would  like  to  have.  We  would  like  to 
have  the  amendment  that  was  offered 
by  Senator  Magnuson  in  the  Senate  and 
I  hope  it  will  be  accepted  by  the  con¬ 
ferees.  Senator  Magnuson  said  then 
that  they  are  going  to  watch  it.  I  agree 
with  his  statement  and  unless  it  is  car¬ 
ried  out,  we  will  be  before  you  again 
asking  for  action  on  the  rule  that  has 
already  been  granted  for  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  H.  R.  1340,  or  any  other  legis¬ 
lation  that  may  be  needed  to  protect 
United  States  flag  ships. 

We  have  taken  this  action  because  we 
do  not  want  to  do  a  thing  that  would 
interfere  with  the  consideration  of  the 
ECA  program  that  you  have  before  you. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  are 
launching  on  one  of  the  most  gigantic 
and  benevolent  movements  ever  under¬ 
taken  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  has  expired. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  two  additional  minutes. 


Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  firmly 
believe  that  we  are  carrying  out  a  policy 
that  means  the  peace  of  the  world.  I 
am  not  going  to  be  troubled  by  such 
things  as  the  obstacles  that  confront  us, 
how  much  money  this  program  is  go¬ 
ing  to  cost,  and  such  complicated  ques- 
•  tions.  I  believe  firmly  that  we  are  walk¬ 
ing  in  the  path  of  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
that  we  are  following  in  His  steps,  and 
that  there  is  one  law  that  governs  or 
should  govern  all  mankind.  It  is  con¬ 
tained  in  His  teaching,  “Peed  thine 
enemy;  give  him  that  is  thirsty  drink.” 

We  are  doing  this;  we  are  living  by 
His  law  and  we  cannot  fail.  There  has 
not  been  much  peace  heretofore  in  the 
world,  but  I  think  that  following  this 
leader,  and  doing  as  He  has  directed  us 
to  do,  we  will  eventually  have  peace. 

Mi-.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Thompson]. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
very  much  in  favor  of  the  legislation  now 
under  consideration;  also  I  sympathize 
with  the  position  taken  by  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Bland]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  the  inception  of 
the  original  idea  of  the  so-called  Mar¬ 
shall  plan,  I  have  stood  squarely  in  favor 
of  it.  Now,  after  a  year  of  operation  of 
the  plan,  which  we  now  know  as  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Administration,  I  am 
convinced  that  it  is  working  and  that  j 
it  is  accomplishing  its  main  purpose.  / 

I  shall  vote  for  the  passage  of  the  bill 
now  under  consideration.  However,^ 
invite  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  to  an  amendment  to  section 
14  of  S.  1209  which  was  placed  on  the 
companion  bill  in  the  Senate.  It  is  the 
one  which  is  undoubtedly  designed  to 
spre  the  handling  of  50  percent  of  t*ie 
shipments  of  the  commodities  purchased 
under  the  act  in  vessels  of  the  American 
merchant  marine.  A  similar  provision 
was  in  the  act  which  we  passed  last  year, 
and  yet  American  merchant  vessels  did 
not  ship  any  such  quantity.  Therefore, 
your  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  introduced  legislation  which 
would,  make  mandatory  the  intent  which 
Congress  had  so  definitely  expressed; 
namely,  that  50  percent  of  our  shipments 
should  go  on  American  ships. 

In  the  course  of  the  hearings  on  this 
legislation,  the  very  able  and  distin¬ 
guished  Administrator  of  ECA,  the  Hon¬ 
orable  Paul  Hoffman,  told  us  in  so  many 
words  that  he  wanted  a  directive  from 
this  Congress  which  would  tell  him  ex¬ 
actly  what  he  must  do  in  regard  to  these 
shipments.  Among  other  things,  these 
hearings  developed  the  understandable 
fact  that  Mr.  Hoffman  regards  the  open¬ 
ing  words  of  the  act  as  his  directive. 
These  read,  in  effect,  that  he  is  to  estab¬ 
lish  in  Europe  a  “healthy  economy  inde¬ 
pendent  of  extraordinary  outside  assist- 
tance”  and  to  further  “the  expansion  of 
foreign  trade.” 

Naturally  Mr.  Hoffman  feels  that  it  is 
his  job  to  build  up  the  economies  of  the 
foreign  nations.  True,  a  little  further 
down  in  the  act  there  is  a  suggestion 
that  what  Mr.  Hoffman  does  in  his  official 
capacity  shall  not  upset  the  economy  of 


this  Nation.  However,  in  the  case  of  the 
handling  of  his  commodities  on  American 
merchant  vessels,  there  is  a  very  definite 
conflict  of  interests,  and  after  listening 
to  him  in  the  hearings,  I  for  one,  and  I 
believe  a  greater  number  of  my  col¬ 
leagues  on  the  committee  agree  with  me, 
came  away  with  the  feeling  that  Mr. 
Hoffman  was  not  going  to  act  except  with 
the  positive  instructions  of  the  Congress. 
Accordingly,  after  a  great  deal  of  de¬ 
liberation  and  very  extensive  hearings, 
we  unanimously  reported  out  what  is 
known  as  House  bill  1340,  by  our  dis¬ 
tinguished  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Bland].  The  bill 
looked  air-tight  to  us.  It  met  with  the 
complete  accord  of  the  shipping  industry 
and  all  sides  of  organized  labor.  A  rule 
has  been  granted,  and  the  committee  is 
ready  to  bring  it  up  before  the  House  for 
consideration  at  any  time.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  might  have  passed  it  by  now 
except  that  the  Administrator  of  ECA 
made  what  must  have  been  a  most  potent 
and  convincing  plea,  and  succeeded  in 
persuading,  among  others,  our  dis¬ 
tinguished  chairman,  and  some,  if  not  all, 
of  the  representatives  of  the  industry  and 
organized  labor  that  now  he  was  going 
to  take  a  more  liberal  attitude  toward 
the  American  merchant  marine. 

The  amendment  to  which  I  referred 
and  which  was  adopted  by  the  Senate 
was,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  written  by 
Mr.  Hoffman  and  his  people.  It  contains 
some  words  that  I  do  not  like  in  any  piece 
of  legislation,  especially  where  there  is  a 
conflict  of  interests.  The  words  I  do  not 
like  are  these;  “So  far  as  is  practicable,” 
and  again  further  down  in  the  amend¬ 
ment,  “insofar  as  practicable  and  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  title 
endeavor  to.” 

So  now  again  if  the  Senate  bill  pre¬ 
vails  we  place  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Hoff¬ 
man  the  power  which  he  had  last  year  to 
make  his  own  decision  as  to  whether  he 
should  advocate  foreign  supremacy  or 
American  supremacy  at  least  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  shipping;  whether  his  job  is 
basically  to  build  up  the  merchant 
marines  of  the  foreign  nations  along  with 
the  rest  of  their  economy,  or  to  protect 
our  own. 

As  I  have  said,  Mr.  Hoffman  seems  to 
have  convinced  at  least  some  of  our 
people  that  he  has  had  a  change  of  heart. 
Maybe  so.  I  certainly  hope  so. 

We  learn  now  that  our  chairman  is 
going  to  appoint  a  watchdog  committee, 
so-called,  to  scrutinize  the  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Hoffman’s  good  faith  is 
demonstrated.  I  assume  that  immedi¬ 
ately  upon  any" “  irfdication  that  the 
American  interests  are  going  to  be  dis¬ 
criminated  against,  this  committee  will 
immediately  recommend  the  enactment 
of  H.  R.  1340  by  means  of  which  the 
wishes  of  this  Congress,  as  we  under¬ 
stand  them,  will  be  so  clearly  stated  as 
to  permit  no  misunderstanding  and  no 
deviation  except  byrdeliberate  violation  of 
the  law.  I  shall  be  one  who  expects  to 
watch  developments  very  closely  and  very 
hopefully. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Con¬ 
necticut  [Mr.  Lodge]. 
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Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs  comes  before 
the  House  today  with  a  bill  extending  the 
European  recovery  program  until  June 
30,  1950. 

The  bill  which  we  bring  to  the  floor  is 
an  amendment  to  title  I  of  the  present 
law,  a  law  which,  when  it  was  passed  by 
the  Eightieth  Congress,  proclaimed  to  the 
whole  world  that  the  people  of  America 
are  ready  to  make  sacrifices  not  only  to 
achieve  victory  but  to  preserve  the  peace 
which  that  victory  achieved.  It  an¬ 
nounced  in  concrete  and  exciting  terms 
that  we  regard  the  economic  health  of  the 
nations  which  chose  to  participate  in  this 
unprecedented  undertaking  as  of  vital 
concern  to  us  and  it  underscored  our 
growing  sense  of  responsibility  in  a  dan¬ 
gerous  and  difficult  world. 

The  European  recovery  program  is  a 
strategical  measure  with  relief  charac¬ 
teristics.  It  is  an  attempt  to  create  in 
Europe  a  political  climate  propitious  for 
the  preservation  of  freedom.  It  is  an  act 
of  generosity  but  it  is  also  in  our  enlight¬ 
ened  self-interest.  We  can  take  comfort 
in  the  knowledge  that  our  own  interests 
are,  in  this  connection,  identical  to  the 
interests  of  all  the  people  who  aspire  to 
a  peace  with  freedom. 

When  this  measufe  came  before  us 
more  than  a  year  ago,  it  was  after  pro¬ 
tracted  hearings,  painstaking  research, 
and  on-the-spot  studies  and  investiga¬ 
tions  by  many  Members  of  this  body.  The 
bill  which  comes  before  us  now  is  also  the 
result  of  extended  hearings  and  is  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  reflect  the  experience  which  has 
been  had  with  this  program  during  the 
time  that  it  has  been  in  operation. 

I  myself  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
look  into  the  program  in  England,  France, 
Belgium,  Holland,  and  Italy  during  a  trip 
which  I  made  in  November  and  December 
of  last  year. 

This  program  and  the  bill  before  us 
also  symbolize  the  bipartisan  foreign 
policy  at  its  excellent  best.  It  is  impres¬ 
sive  evidence  of  the  friendly  and  fruitful 
collaboration  which  exists  on  the  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  Committee  under  the  able 
and  courteous  chairmanship  of  our  pop¬ 
ular  chairman,  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia,  Judge  Kee.  It  will  serve  also  to 
remind  those  self-made  enemies  of  our 
Republic,  to  whom  Winston  Churchill 
referred,  that  partisanship  plays  no  part 
in  the  somber  issue  of  war  and  peace. 

The  European  recovery  program  has 
on  the  whole  been  a  resounding  success. 
When  we  drafted  the  original  act  we 
were  fully  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  we 
could  not  legislate  so  as  to  insure  efficient 
administration.  We  knew  that  we  must 
in  the  end  rely  on  the  capabilities  of  the 
Administrator  and  of  the  staff  which  he 
might  gather  around  him.  If  we  had  in¬ 
efficient  administration  the  program 
could  not  succeed.  If  we  had  capable 
administration  this  great  adventure 
might  eventually  produce  a  less  precari¬ 
ous  peace. 

In  Mr.  Paul  Hoffman  the  American 
people  have  had  the  services  of  a  man 
of  exceptional  talents,  experience,  and 
character.  He  has  somehow  managed 
to  surround  himself  with  men  of  stature 
who  have  brought  to  this  great  enterprise 


the  sort  of  crusading  zeal  and  imagina¬ 
tive  understanding  which  the  American 
people  demonstrated  in  time  of  war.  The 
difficulties  of  administration  have  been 
enormous.  They  have  been  without  prec¬ 
edent.  Reaching  into  his  background 
of  successful  experience  as  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  businessmen  of  America,  Mr. 
Hoffmann  has  welded  the  Economic  Co¬ 
operation  Administration  into  a  dynamic 
and  efficient  team.  I  trust  that  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Admin¬ 
istration  will  continue  undiminished  dur¬ 
ing  the  life  of  this  program. 

As  you  know,  the  European  recovery 
program  is  based  upon  a  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments  proposition.  The  needs  of  the 
participating  nations  are  estimated  in 
terms  of  their  dollar  deficits.  You  know 
also  that,  due  to  exchange  controls,  there 
is  a  large  gap  between  the  legal  and  the 
real  value  of  foreign  currencies.  For 
instance,  the  pound  sterling  has  a  legal 
rate  of  $4.04  and  yet  it  has  a  real  value  of 
perhaps  $2.90.  This  legal  rate  has  natur¬ 
ally  had  the  effect  of  curtailing  exports 
from  the  participating  nations  to  the 
United  States  since  prices  have  been  so 
high  as  to  be  a  deterrent  factor.  It 
seemed  to  me,  therefore,  and  this  is  a 
belief  which  I  have  had  for  some  time, 
that  the  Marshall  plan  could  be  de¬ 
scribed  in  part  as  an  attempt  to  bridge 
the  gap  between  the  legal  and  the  real 
value  of  foreign  currencies.  A^  the  gap 
closed  the  dollar  deficit  would  be  re¬ 
duced  and  the  dollar  needs  of  these 
countries  would  be  correspondingly  di¬ 
minished,  thereby  also  serving  to  di¬ 
minish  the  load  on  the  American  tax¬ 
payers.  I  looked  into  this  question  with 
great  care  when  I  was  in  Paris.  I  dis¬ 
cussed  it  with  Mr.  Harrimah’s  staff  for, 
as  you  know,  the  overseas  headquarters 
of  ECA  are  located  in  Paris.  The  men 
with  whom  I  spoke  were  fully  aware  of 
the  problem.  They  agreed  that  an  all- 
around  adjustment  of  foreign  exchange 
rates  will  be  required  as  one  of  the  means 
of  maintaining  equilibrium  in  interna¬ 
tional  accounts  which  will  set  an  end  to 
extraordnary  United  States  assistance. 
Furthermore,  some  exchange-rate  ad¬ 
justments  have  in  fact  been  made.  Italy 
was  the  first  example  and  France  is  an¬ 
other.  But  the  fact  that  the  external 
deficits  of  these  countries  have  not  been 
correspondingly  diminished  by  this  ac¬ 
tion  would  suggest  that  the  problem  is 
extremely  complicated.  It  is  impossible 
to  consider  the  question  of  foreign  ex¬ 
change  rates  without  relating  it  to  in¬ 
ternal  financial  stability.  The  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  valid  exchange  rate  must 
be  properly  timed.  For  if  one  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  exchange  rate  is  going  to  be 
followed  by  another  move  in  that  rate 
simply  because  the  internal  financial 
situation  is  not  under  control,  the  ad¬ 
justment  of  the  exchange  rate  instead 
of  being  a  wholesome  factor  could  easily 
lead  to  the  kind  of  destructive  competi¬ 
tive  depreciation  which  occurred  in  the 
1930’s.  Furthermore,  in  a  country  such 
as  France,  which  has  been  through  rapid 
successive  depreciations  of  the  exchange 
rate,  such  a  recurrence  would  almost 
certainly  be  taken  as  evidence  that  the 
currency  is  going  to  pot.  This  would 
have  a  profoundly  disturbing  effect. 


It  is  also  important  to  study  the  new 
intra-European  payments  plan  in  order 
to  discover  how  many  of  the  obstacles  to 
trade  movements  are  associated  with 
wrong  exchange  rates.  When  this  condi¬ 
tion  and  internal  monetary  stability  have 
been  achieved,  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Administration,  working  with  and 
through  the  other  interested  govern¬ 
mental  agencies  and  in  particular  with 
the  International  Monetary  Fund,  will  be 
in  a  better  position  to  press  vigorously 
for  changes  which  can  be  shown  to  be  de¬ 
sirable.  There  are,  of  course,  special  in¬ 
terests  in  the  various  countries  which 
would  suffer  from  such  adjustments  and 
there  is  bound  to  be  some  outcry  against 
the  change.  Any  changes  of  this  kind 
are  sure  to  be  somewhat  painful.  Yet 
surely  there  must  be  an  effort  in  that  di¬ 
rection.  While  it  would  be  a  dangerous 
oversimplification  of  a  difficult  problem 
to  readjust  exchange  rates  without  tak¬ 
ing  into  consideration  the  deep  economic 
troubles  which  they  symbolize,  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  exchange  controls 
lie  at  the  root  of  much  of  Europe’s  eco¬ 
nomic  troubles. 

When  the  foreign  relief  program  came 
before  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  in 
the  Eightieth  Congress,  we  were  told  that 
relief  items  should  be  made  the  subject  of 
grants  and  that  only  those  items  which 
are  dollar  producing  should  be  the  sub¬ 
ject  for  loans.  Many  of  us  gained  the 
impression,  therefore,  that  the  extent  of 
recovery  under  the  European  recovery 
program  could  be  measured  by  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  loans  to  grants.  Accordingly, 
it  seemed  to  me  that  at  least  as  impor¬ 
tant  as  the  amount  of  aid  demanded  in 
this  extension  legislation  is  the  percent¬ 
age  which  loans  bear  to  the  total  pro¬ 
gram.  I  felt  that  this  relationship  could 
afford  us  with  a  reliable  index  to  the  de¬ 
gree  of  economic  recovery  in  Europe. 
And  yet  the  Economic  Cooperation  Ad¬ 
ministration  officials  tell  us  that  not  more 
than  $200,000,000  of  the  authorization 
contained  in  this  bill  will  be  used  for 
loans.  They  feel  that  the  participating 
nations  are  loaded  up  with  loans  now  and 
that  it  would  simply  delay  recovery  to 
saddle  any  further  loans  upon  an  eco¬ 
nomic  structure  which  is  in  that  respect 
already  top-heavy.  Furthermore,  the 
provision  for  $1,000,000,000  for  loans  and 
guaranties  which  was  provided  in  the 
present  act  as  a  public-debt  transaction 
is,  as  to  loans,  entirely  eliminated  in  the 
bill  before  us.  The  fact  is  that  there  will 
be  far  fewer  loans  made  during  the  en¬ 
suing  fiscal  year  than  during  the  first 
year  of  the  program.  Yet  we  are  told 
that  as  in  the  case  of  overvalued  curren¬ 
cies,  we  must  not  take  this  forecast  as  a 
criterion  of  the  extent  of  economic  re¬ 
covery  in  Europe.  It  is  argued  that  the 
loans  are  made  over  a  period  going  be¬ 
yond  the  projected  period  of  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan.  They  are  made  looking  to¬ 
ward  a  more  distant  future.  It  may  be 
that  loans  were  made  too  liberally  during 
the  first  year  of  the  program  and  that, 
therefore,  some  curtailment  in  loans 
must  be  made  during  the  second  year  in 
order  that  the  dollar  position  of  these 
countries  should  be  favorable  when  the 
termination  date  arrives.  Yet  the  aban- 
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donment  of  loans  as  a  measure  of  recov¬ 
ery  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  perplexing  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  economic  prognosis  for  western 
Europe. 

If  European  recovery  cannot  be  meas¬ 
ured  by  the  relaxation  of  exchange  con¬ 
trols  or  in  terms  of  loans,  how  then  are 
we  to  test  its  progress? 

One  of  the  major  criteria  by  which 
it  is  still  possible  to  judge  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  ECA  is  the  degree  to  which  the 
program  has  shifted  from  relief  to  re¬ 
covery  and  reconstruction.  Here  the 
evidence  is  encouraging  as  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  supporting  documents  will 
show. 

But  it  is  important  to  define  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  relief  and  recovery. 

Relief  is  generally  thought  of  as  dis¬ 
ease  and  unrest  items — food  and  raw 
materials — while  machinery  and  capital 
equipment  are  considered  as  recovery 
items.  Yet  even  this  is  misleading  since, 
for  instance,  Italy  will  always  be  an  im¬ 
porter  of  raw  materials  and  an  exporter 
of  financial  products.  In  Italy  then  a 
better  gage  of  the  progress  of  recovery 
can  be  found  in  export  rather  than  in 
import  figures. 

.  The  true  test  in  most  instances  is  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  International  Bank  in 
its  annual  report  as  follows: 

It  Is  whether  the  European  countries  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  program  during  the  period 
while  ERP  funds  are  available  to  help  sup¬ 
port  their  consumption  standards,  will  be 
able  to  use  the  opportunity  this  afforded 
to  expand,  modernize,  and  reorganize  their 
productive  mechanisms  and  to  effect  the 
necessary  changes  in  the  pattern  of  their 
trade. 

Of  course,  since  the  dollar  deficit  is 
the  basis  for  determining  the  extent  of 
our  aid,  reductions  in  the  deficit  are  of 
great  significance. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  Britain.  The 
over-all  British  deficit  in  1947  was  ap¬ 
proximately  2,500,000,000.  This  will  be 
reduced  for  1948  to  a  figure  between 
$700,000,000  and  $800,000,000  and  this 
over-all  deficit  is  programed  to  become 
a  surplus  of  $400,000,000  in  1952  and  1953. 
More  important  still,  Great  Britain’s 
Western  Hemisphere  deficit  which  in 
1947  was  $2,700,000,000  will  be  reduced 
to  about  $1,500,000,000  in  1948  and,  if 
the  program  target  for  1952  to  1953  is 
met,  it  will  be  reduced  in  that  year  to 
the  manageable  amount  of  only  £73,000,- 
000  or  $291,000,000.  If  the  dollar  deficit 
can  be  reduced  to  anything  like  £73,- 
000,000,  small  United  States  Commercial 
investments  in  the  sterling  area  and 
gold  from  that  area  can  reasonably  be 
expected  to  close  the  small  remaining 
gap.  Obviously  the  question  which  must 
be  faced  is  whether  this  estimate  for 
1952  to  1953  is  likely  to  be  met.  This  will 
depend  in  large  part  on  the  steps  which 
Britain  will  take  to  increase  her  exports 
and  her  invisible  earnings,  to  hold  down 
home  consumption  and  Government  ex¬ 
penditures,  and  to  maintain  a  sound 
fiscal  policy.  The  plan  is  to  increase  ex¬ 
ports  between  1947  and  1952-53  by 
$794,000,000,  to  cut  down  imports  by 
$997,000,000,  and  to  increase  net  invisi¬ 
bles  by  $618,000,000.  The  program  for 
over-all  recovery,  that  is  for  converting 
Britain’s  1947  deficit  with  the  whole 
world  into  a  surplus  of  $400,000,000  in 


1952-53,  is  somewhat  different  in  that 
this  plan  calls  for  an  increase  rather 
than  a  decrease  of  imports.  This  is  as 
It  should  be  since  it  is  quite  proper  that 
these  gaps,  whether  they  are  dollar  gaps 
or  sterling  gaps,  should  be  closed  by  the 
creditor  countries  stepping  up  their  im¬ 
ports  from  their  debtor  countries. 

I  have  given  this  example  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  Britain  because  of  the  predomi¬ 
nant  part  that  Britain  plays  in  European 
recovery.  Similar  figures  are,  of  course, 
available  in  connection  with  the  other 
countries.  This  increasing  economic 
health  has  been  brought  about  by  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  great  austerity  and  by  a  tre¬ 
mendous  increase  in  production.  Thus 
the  index  of  production  for  all  British 
industry  in  1948  is  20  percent  higher  than 
prewar.  The  over-all  increase  in  in¬ 
dustrial  production  among  the  partici¬ 
pating  nations,  exclusive  of  Germany,  is 
14  percent  higher  than  perwar  and,  in¬ 
cluding  Germany,  is  roughly  equal  to  the 
prewar  figure. 

Great  Britain  and  Belgium  have  been 
in  the  special  position  of  receiving  con¬ 
ditional  grants  from  the  United  States 
under  the  European  recovery  program. 
These  grants  were  inaugurated  under 
the  intra-European  payments  plan  under 
which  Great  Britain  has  extended  $282,- 
000,000  worth  of  credits  to  other  par¬ 
ticipating  nations  and  Belgium  $207,- 
000,000  worth.  Great  Britain  has 
extended  a  total  of  $491,000,000  in  con¬ 
ditional  grants  including  the  whole 
sterling  area.  Under  the  system  of  con¬ 
ditional  grants  British  and  Belgian  goods 
are  exported,  for  instance  to  France,  up 
to  a  certain  figure.  Britain  and  Bel¬ 
gium  furnish  France  with  the  sterling 
and  Belgian  francs  to  pay  for  these  goods 
and  then  reimburse  themselves  with 
Marshall  plan  dollars.  This  pattern  of 
action  tends  to  break  down  trade  bar¬ 
riers  which  are  a  deterrent  to  European 
recovery  and  which  also  are  an  obstacle 
to  the  much  sought  for  goal — economic 
federation  of  Europe.  Ireland,  Iceland, 
Sweden,  and  Turkey  have  received  no 
grants  but  only  loans.  Portugal  and 
Switzerland  received  no  aid  of  any  kind. 

Italy  on  the  other  hand  has  received 
approximately  88  percent  of  the  $600,- 
000,000  of  Marshall  plan  aid  in  the  form 
of  grants.  Italy  is  a  country  poor  in 
natural  resources  and  with  a  rapidly  ex¬ 
panding  population  far  too  great  for  the 
Italian  economy  to  support.  This  prob¬ 
lem  of  overpopulation  weighs  heavily 
upon  the  European  recovery  program  in 
Italy.  It  can  be  solved  only  by  a  high 
level  of  manpower  utilization  internally 
and  by  large-scale  emigration  over  a 
period  of  years.  The  De  Gasperi  gov¬ 
ernment  cannot  solve  this  grievous  prob¬ 
lem  unless  other  countries  are  willing  to 
absorb  emigrants  from  Italy.  Further¬ 
more,  Italy  has  experienced  a  substan¬ 
tial  loss  of  foreign  markets  due  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  many  of  its  exports,  the  low  gen¬ 
eral  level  of  European  prosperity,  and  the 
austerity  programs  in  other  European 
nations.  Mr.  Zellerbach,  the  ECA  chief 
of  mission  in  Italy,  reports  that  of  par¬ 
ticular  significance  has  been  the  loss  of 
the  German  market  both  as  a  supplier 
and  as  a  customer.  Italy  has  also  suf¬ 
fered  from  abnormally  high  costs  of  pro¬ 
duction  due  to  obsolete  machinery,  the 


inadequacies  of  the  tax  and  fiscal  sys¬ 
tems,  high  interest  rates,  high  amortiza¬ 
tion  requirements  on  loans,  and  the 
maintenance  of  excess  workers  on  the 
pay  rolls.  There  is  also  a  great  scarcity  of 
Investment  capital  due  not  only  to  lim¬ 
ited  resources  but  to  fears  regarding  the 
future  political  and  economic  conditions 
in  Italy  and  in  Europe.  In  addition  there 
has  been  a  marked  decline  in  invisible  in¬ 
come  from  shipping,  tourism,  and  emi¬ 
grant  remittances.  If  Italy  is  to  go  be¬ 
yond  mere  relief  and  reconstruction  of 
war  damage  to  a  genuine  recovery  pro¬ 
gram,  the  strong  internal  policies  being 
taken  by  the  De  Gasperi  government 
must  continue  to  be  supplemented  by 
temporary  outside  assistance  in  the  way 
of  dollar  credits. 

The  Italian  people  have  shown  ex¬ 
traordinary  industry  and,  as  you  all 
know,  on  April  18  of  last  year,  94  percent 
of  the  registered  voters  of  Italy  went  to 
the  polls  and  gave  a  resounding  and  stir¬ 
ring  rebuke  to  the  forces  of  Communist 
oppression.  It  is  terrible  to  contemplate 
what  our  position  might  have  been  if 
Togliatti  and  his  masters  had  gained  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Italian  peninsula.  Surely  aid 
to  Italy  has  been  in  the  best  national  in¬ 
terest  of  the  United  States. 

Furthermore,  while  the  total  dollar 
deficit — including  invisibles — has  been 
reduced  by  only  $90,000,000  between  1947 
when  it  was  $794,000,000  and  1948-49 
when  it  was  $704,000,000,  the  budgetary 
deficit  has  been  enormously  reduced. 
Minister  of  the  Treasury,  Giuseppe  Pella, 
announced  yesterday  that  the  Italian 
budgetary  deficit  will  be  $290,000,000  in 
the  current  fiscal  year  as  compared  with 
$1,300,000,000  last  year. 

With  the  time  at  my  disposal  I  can  do 
no  more  than  attempt  to  give  an  outline, 
citing,  as  I  have.  Great  Britain  and  Italy 
as  representing  two  vastly  different  eco¬ 
nomic  problems.  The  bill  before  you 
provides  for  appropriations  of  $1,100,- 
000,000  to  cover  the  period  from  April  3 
to  June  30,  1949.  This  is  $400,000,000 
less  than  the  amount  sought  for  the  same 
period  a  year  ago.  The  authorization  of 
$4,280,000,000  requested  for  the  fiscal 
year  1950  is  $1,020,000,000  less  than  the 
amount  requested  for  the  first  12  months 
of  the  program  a  year  ago  and  $730,000,- 
000  less  than  the  amount  made  available 
for  the  first  12-month  period. 

While  the  figure  for  fiscal  1950  is  less 
than  the  amount  sought  for  fiscal  1949 
by  $1,020,000,000,  the  appropriations  au¬ 
thorized  are  only  $20,000,000  less  be¬ 
cause  of  the  elimination  of  the  public 
debt  transaction  provision.  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Snyder  has  assured  me  by 
letter  that  this  elimination  could  not  be 
held  responsible  for  any  increases  in 
Federal  taxes. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  some  $272,- 
000,000  for  a  guaranty  fund  to  be  set  up 
as  a  public  debt  transaction  through  the 
Export-Import  Bank.  This  guaranty 
fund,  like  the  fund  in  the  current  act, 
provides  for  the  convertibility  of  foreign 
currencies  into  dollars  in  connection 
with  private  investments  made  by  Amer¬ 
icans  in  the  participating  countries. 
You  will  hear  a  great  deal  more  about 
this  provision  from  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff],  who  has 
made  a  thorough  study  of  this  question. 
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Suffice  it  for  me  to  say  that  we  have  im¬ 
proved  this  part  of  the  act  by  providing 
that  the  amount  convertible  shall  not  be 
limited  by  the  amount  of  the  investment 
but  shall  include  also  earnings  and  prof¬ 
its  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  agreement  to  be  signed  by  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator.  Our  guaranty  provision 
also  contains  guaranty  of  risk  in  the 
event  of  expropriation  or  war,  thereby 
attempting  to  compensate  in  part  at 
least  for  the  extraordinary  differential  of 
risk  between  investments  in  the  United 
States  and  investments  in  Europe. 

The  guaranty  provision  in  the  present 
act  has  been  a  great  disappointment. 
Only  $2,625,000  of  the  fund  has  been 
used  for  industrial  undertakings.  The 
changes  which  we  have  made  were  made 
in  response  to  our  conviction  that  a 
major  element  in  the  recovery  of  Europe 
should  be  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
flow  of  American  private  capital  in  order 
that  private  investments  should  take  the 
place  of  Government  grants. 

Included  in  the  guaranty  clause  in  the 
present  act  is  a  provision  for  $10,000,000 
for  convertibility  guaranties  relative  to 
new  enterprises  in  the  field  of  informa¬ 
tional  media.  I  regard  this  as  extreme¬ 
ly  vital  and  I  am  happy  to  report  that, 
although  only  $965,000  have  actually 
been  allocated,  active  applications  total 
some  $4,500,000,  with  a  prospective  rise 
to  $6,000,000  or  even  $8,000,000  by  June 
30,  1949. 

Your  committee  in  its  wisdom  has  seen 
fit  to  increase  this  amount  for  the  ensu¬ 
ing  year  to  $15,000,000  in  order  to  take 
care  of  such  contingencies  as  demands 
by  book-publishing  companies  and  fur¬ 
ther  restrictions  in  convertibility  which 
might  be  made  by  the  participating 
nations. 

I  have  also  been  deeply  disappointed 
with  the  operation  of  the  provision  in 
the  act  with  respect  to  the  acquisition 
of  strategic  materials.  I  am  informed 
that  under  the  relevant  provisions  of  the 
present  statute  only  $40,000,000  worth  of 
strategic  materials,  including  unsched¬ 
uled  future  deliveries,  have  been  ar¬ 
ranged  for.  I  feel  very  strongly  that  it 
is  just  and  fair  that  the  European  re¬ 
covery  program  should  also  serve  as  an 
instrument  to  fortify  our  position  in 
connection  with  strategic  materials  of 
which  we  are  in  need  and  which  are  of 
critical  importance  to  our  national  secu¬ 
rity.  With  this  idea  in  view,  we  have 
strengthened  these  provisions,  although 
we  have  not  gone  as  far  as  I  should  have 
liked. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  committee 
also  unanimously  adopted  an  amend¬ 
ment  providing  for  the  release  by  the 
Maritime  Commission  of  10  United  States 
ships  suitable  for  passenger  accommoda¬ 
tion  in  order  to  assist  Italy  in  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  Italian  emigrants.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  Italy  can  count 
upon  the  availability  of  maritime  trans¬ 
portation  for  162,000  persons  in  1949. 
Since  Italian  emigration  to  transoceanic 
countries  in  that  year  will  amount  to 
more  than  200,000  persons,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  Italian  emigration  authorities 
to  find  passage  for  an  additional  40,000 
persons. 


This  provision  for  10  ships  would  in 
no  way  interfere  with  present  or  antici¬ 
pated  ship  requirements  in  connection 
with  the  transportation  of  displaced  per¬ 
sons  under  the  IRO  program  and  would, 
of  course,  have  no  adverse  effect  upon 
American  shipping  interests  or  on 
American  maritime  workers  since  these 
vessels  will  be  delivered  on  a  bareboat 
basis  for  passenger  transportation  only 
and  title  will  remain  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  the  principal 
amendments  to  title  I  of  the  act.  There 
are  other  perfecting  amendments  which 
others  will  discuss. 

But  there  remains  the  inescapable  fact 
that  we  here  cannot  legislate  so  as  to 
insure  efficient  administration.  As  I 
have  said,  we  must  rely  upon  the  re¬ 
sourcefulness  and  the  unremitting  atten¬ 
tion  of  those  who  are  charged  with  this 
historic  adventure. 

Then,  too,  much  will  depend  upon  the 
ability  of  the  Administrator  and  his 
emissaries  tactfully  to  induce  the  gov¬ 
ernments  of  the  participating  nations  to 
undertake  those  reforms  which  will 
further  the  purposes  of  European  re¬ 
covery.  In  many  instances,  such  matters 
cannot  be  included  in  the  agreements 
between  the  participating  nations  and 
the  United  States.  We  must  not  em¬ 
barrass  these  governments,  most  of 
which  are  coping  with  acute  political 
difficulties.  Yet  we  must  endeavor  to 
promote  those  conditions  without  which 
the  objectives  of  the  European  recovery 
program  cannot  be  reached  or  will  at 
best  be  dangerously  delayed. 

Accordingly,  I  should  like  to  point  out 
a  few  of  the  aspects  of  this  great  affair 
which,  in  my  opinion,  deserve  special 
attention  by  the  Administrator: 

First.  There  should  be  a  concentrated 
effort  looking  toward  an  eventual  decon¬ 
trol  of  exchange  rates; 

Second.  There  should  be  a  vigorous 
program  for  the  collection  of  taxes, 
particularly  in  France  and  Italy; 

Third.  The  tax  structures  of  many  of 
the  participating  nations  should  be  re¬ 
vised  in  order  to  eliminate  bureaucratic 
snarls  and  misunderstandings  and  in 
order  to  achieve  a  more  equitable  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  tax  burden; 

Fourth.  The  over-all  effort  to  remove 
trade  barriers  and  to  effect  customs  un¬ 
ions  should  be  energetically  prosecuted; 

Fifth.  The  publicity  effort  of  the  ECA 
information  service  and  of  the  United 
States  information  service  should  be 
stepped  up  so  as  to  respond  more  effec¬ 
tively  to  the  destructive  influence  of  Com¬ 
munist  propaganda; 

Sixth.  Competitive  prices  for  oil  should 
be  observed  in  order  (a)  to  preserve  our 
own  oil  supply  and  (b)  to  buy  oil  at  world 
market  rates; 

Seventh.  A  determined  attempt  should 
be  made  to  secure  strategic  materials  for 
the  United  States  by  synchronizing  the 
pertinent  provisions  of  the  act  with  the 
authority  granted  to  the  Bureau  of  Fed¬ 
eral  Supply  of  the  Treasury  Department 
to  purchase  such  materials; 

Eighth.  Greater  attention  should  be 
devoted  to  the  guaranty  fund  in  order 
that  the  amendment  contained  in  our  bill 


should  have  every  opportunity  for  fruit¬ 
ful  results; 

Ninth.  In  connection  with  procure¬ 
ment  authorizations,  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  protection  of  such  American 
enterprises  as  the  wool  and  watch  indus¬ 
tries; 

Tenth.  There  should  be  a  strict 
observance  of  the  amendment  contained 
in  section  112-H  regarding  the  availa¬ 
bility  to  suppliers  in  the  United  States  of 
reasonable  information  as  far  in  ad¬ 
vance  as  possible  of  purchases  proposed 
to  be  financed  with  ERP  funds; 

Eleventh.  Italy’s  problem  of  over-pop¬ 
ulation  should  continue  to  receive  atten¬ 
tion  and  an  effort  should  be  made  to  co¬ 
ordinate  the  administrator’s  activities  in 
this  connection  with  the  activities  of  the 
economic  and  social  council  and  the  In¬ 
ternational  Labor  Organization  of  the 
United  Nations; 

Twelfth.  There  should  be  a  dynamic 
campaign  to  combat  Communist  sabotage 
of  the  European  recovery  program  since 
this  has  placed  a  great  strain  on  the  econ¬ 
omies  of  many  of  the  participating  na¬ 
tions  with  a  resulting  burden  on  the 
American  taxpayer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  attempted  to 
give  a  very  brief  outline  of  the  legislation 
before  us  and  of  the  economic  philos¬ 
ophy  underlying  this  bold  economic  ges¬ 
ture.  I  have  made  these  few  recommen¬ 
dations  regarding  certain  aspects  of  this 
undertaking  which,  in  my  opinion,  de¬ 
serve  special  consideration.  This  is  a 
vast  subject  on  which  there  is  a  gather¬ 
ing  mountain  of  information  and  tech¬ 
nical  material.  Your  committee  has 
delved  deeply  into  this  program,  con¬ 
scious  of  the  fact  that  we  must  have  a 
prudent  regard  for  our  own  national  re¬ 
sources  and  operate  in  such  a  way  as  not 
to  place  an  undue  burden  upon  the 
American  economy.  It  would,  however, 
be  pointless  to  deceive  ourselves  into 
thinking  that  this  program  does  not  re¬ 
quire  a  substantial  sacrifice.  It  is  my 
conviction  and  the  conviction  of  many 
others  that  as  a  calculated  risk  it  is  well 
worth  taking.  Indeed,  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  a  constructive  alternative. 
We  must,  as  we  did  a  year  ago,  weigh  the 
risks  of  not  going  ahead  with  this  pro¬ 
gram  against  the  risks  of  continuing  with 
it.  For  my  part,  I  am  clear  that  we  must 
continue.  I  think  that  we  can  be  greatly 
heartened  by  the  success  achieved  so  far 
by  the  increased  political  stability  which 
this  economic  success  is  bringing  about. 
We  can  be  heartened  by  the  development 
of  the  Benelux  agreement,  by  the  cus¬ 
toms  union  between  France  and  Italy, 
and  by  the  Scandinavian  trade  agree¬ 
ments.  We  can  be  heartened  by  the 
intra-European  payments  plan.  We  can 
be  heartened  by  the  Italian  election  of 
April  18,  last,  and  by  the  gradual  but 
steady  and  significant  decrease  in  the 
number  of  Communists  in  the  participat¬ 
ing  countries.  We  can  be  heartened  by 
the  generous  and  intelligent  under¬ 
standing  of  the  American  people. 
We  can  be  grateful  to  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan  for  laying  the  cornerstone  of 
the  edifice  which  will,  I  trust,  some  day 
be  known  as  the  United  States  of  Europe. 
We  can  be  encouraged  by  the  fact  that 
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the  Marshall  plan  has  precipitated  a 
chain  of  events  which  now  calls  certain 
nations  of  Europe  together  in  the  North 
Atlantic  Pact.  These  several  segments 
of  our  foreign  policy  are  a  welcome  indi¬ 
cation  that  America  is  effectively  assum¬ 
ing  the  role  of  world  leadership  which 
our  industrial  predominance,  our  mili¬ 
tary  prowess,  and  our  faith  in  freedom 
have  thrust  upon  us.  We  are  entitled  to 
these  responsibilities  and  we  shall  not 
shirk  them.  We  can  take  inspiration 
from  the  exhilarating  knowledge  that 
our  opportunities  for  service  in  the  cause 
of  peace  are  equal  to  these  responsibili¬ 
ties. 

The  fire  which  was  kindled  in  the 
hearts  of  men  when  our  great  Republic 
was  founded  still  burns  brightly  and  will 
spread  as  the  forces  of  freedom  unite. 
We  have  no  desire  for  aggrandizement. 
We  have  no  territorial  ambitions.  We 
have  no  designs  on  other  nations.  We 
desire  only  a  peace  based  on  freedom, 
virtue  and  reason.  In  maintaining  that 
peace  we  need  friends  and  our  friends 
need  us. 

As  our  policy  of  appeasement  has,  un¬ 
der  the  catalyzing  impact  of  the  bi¬ 
partisan  foreign  policy,  changed  to  one  of 
dynamic  resolve  and  patient  determina¬ 
tion,  the  peoples  of  the  western  world 
have  gathered  around  us.  As  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  have  responded  to  these  peace¬ 
time  sacrifices,  fear  has  given  way  to 
hope  and  despair  has  been  replaced  by 
faith  in  a  free  future. 

The  Marshall  plan,  the  North  Atlantic 
pact  and  all  the  other  instruments  which 
under  our  guiding  hand  are  being  con¬ 
trived  in  the  cause  of  peace  testify  to  our 
conviction  that  peace  is  a  product  of 
strength  and  that  war  is  a  derivative  of 
weakness.  These  several  segments  of 
our  foreign  policy,  operating  on  a  con¬ 
current  front,  underscore  our  determi¬ 
nation  that  if  we  should,  God  forbid,  be¬ 
come  involved  in  another  war,  we  shall 
be  in  a  position  to  drive  on  to  victory. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  12 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Connecti¬ 
cut  [Mr.  RibicoffL 

(Mr.  RIBICOFF  asked  and  was  granted 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.  ) 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  pref¬ 
acing  my  remarks  on  the  guaranty  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  bill  before  the  House,  I 
would  like  to  pay  due  credit  to  the  bipar¬ 
tisan  approach  to  this  problem.  The 
guaranty  was  originally  conceived  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Vorys]  last  year.  In  the  committee  we 
were  greatly  assisted  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  and  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Pennsylvania,  [Mr.  Fulton] 
and  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Lodge]  and  the  most 
capable  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Chatham].  Without  the  assistance 
of  all  those  gentlemen,  these  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  all  amendments  to  ECA  would  not 
have  been  formulated. 

ECA  was  designed  to  revive  the  eco¬ 
nomic  life  of  western  Europe  and  stop  the 
spread  of  communism.  A  strong  econ¬ 
omy  is  necessary  to  continue  the  inde¬ 
pendence  and  freedom  of  our  European 
friends.  We  realistically  recognize  the 
interrelationship  of  economics  and  poli¬ 


tics.  Western  Europe’s  economic  life, 
having  been  depleted  by  the  ravages  of 
war,  is  reviving.  It  has  remained  stead¬ 
fast  before  the  threat  of  communism* 
Production  has  increased;  trade  has  ex¬ 
panded;  financial,  monetary,  and  eco¬ 
nomic  stabilization  is  on  its  way. 

To  me,  it  is  not  enough  to  say  that  we 
favor  the  Marshall  plan.  I  do  not  think  it 
is  enough  to  express  lofty  sentiments 
about  its  operation. 

Although  ECA  is  working,  Congress 
must  reexamine  the  entire  program  an¬ 
nually.  Successful  though  it  may  be, 
has  it  actually  tapped  all  the  reconstruc¬ 
tive  forces  that  may  help  recovery?  The 
last  session  of  Congress  wrote  into  the 
act  a  guaranty  clause.  The  objective 
was  “the  encouragement  of  private  en¬ 
terprise  to  contribute  through  its  initi¬ 
ative  and  capital  in  the  reconstruction 
and  development  of  Europe.”  Has  the 
guaranty  clause,  as  it  now  exists,  fulfilled 
the  intent  of  Congress  in  the  first  year 
of  its  existence?  It  has  not.  Let  us  look 
at  the  record.  Although  $300,000,000  was 
made  potentially  available  for  guaranty, 
to  date  only  five  industrial  guaranties 
have  been  issued,  totaling  $2,625,000. 
Informational  media  guaranties  have 
been  issued  to  the  extent  of  $962,814. 

Consequently,  the  great  resources  of 
American  industry,  capital,  experience 
and  “know  how”  have  not  taken  their 
place  side  by  side  with  government.  The 
committee  is  concerned  with  the  small 
part  American  enterprise  has  played  in 
European  recovery.  We  feel  that  private 
enterprise  cannot  only  play  a  more  ac¬ 
tive  part,  but,  to  a  large  extent,  could 
eventually  eliminate  the  use  of  Govern¬ 
ment  funds. 

Let  us  be  realistic.  Sometimes  there 
must  come  an  end  to  gifts  or  loans  of 
public  dollars.  A  strengthened  guar¬ 
anty  clause  may  well  be  the  instrument 
for  tapering  off  on  direct  Government 
aid  and  substituting  for  it  private 
capital. 

We  believe  that  by  the  proposed 
amendments  the  log  jam  blocking  pri¬ 
vate  American  participation  in  Europe 
will  be  broken.  I  will  now  try  to  explain 
the  amendments  against  the  background 
of  the  present  act  and  its  weaknesses: 

First.  Section  6b  1  states  that  projects 
in  connection  with  which  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  may  guarantee  investments 
should  include  “expansion,  moderniza¬ 
tion  or  development  of  existing  enter¬ 
prises.”  This  amendment  in  no  way 
guarantees  investments  already  in  exist¬ 
ence,  but  does  encourage  new  capital  to 
be  placed  into  existing  enterprises  and 
such  additional  funds  may  be  guaranteed 
if  they  aid  all  over  European  recovery. 

Second.  6b  4  broadens  the  scope  of 
the  guaranty  of  convertibility  to  include 
not  only  the  dollar  value  of  the  original 
investment  made  but  also  actual  earn¬ 
ings  to  the  extent  provided  by  the  con¬ 
tract  of  guaranty. 

The  existing  law  only  permits  the  con¬ 
version  of  a  sum  not  to  exceed  the 
amount  of  dollars  actually  invested.  If 
profits  are  converted  into  dollars,  to  that 
extent  the  guaranty  is  reduced.  Thus, 
if  an  investment  were  $500,000  and 
$150,000  were  earned  over  7  years,  the 
balance  of  $350,000  only  would  be  sub¬ 


ject  to  the  guaranty,  even  though  in¬ 
come  taxes  were  paid  on  the  $150,000, 
leaving  the  net  investment  subject  to 
guaranty  less  than  the  original  sum.  Let 
us  be  frank.  After  all,  a  person  makes  an 
investment  to  make  a  profit.  If  you  ex¬ 
pect  private  industry  to  go  into  Europe, 
they  must  be  able  to  take  out  their  ac¬ 
tual  earnings  in  dollars.  By  not  extend¬ 
ing  convertibility  to  earnings,  you  elimi¬ 
nate  the  normal  inducement  to  invest¬ 
ments.  In  order  to  make  sure  that  the 
earnings  to  be  guaranteed  are  reason¬ 
able,  the  Administrator  is  given  the  dis¬ 
cretion  to  place  suitable  limitations  on 
the  earnings  which  the  investor  will  be 
allowed  to  convert  into  dollars  under  this 
guaranty. 

Third.  6b  5  (V) :  The  present  guaranty 
is  strictly  limited  to  one  function;  the 
convertibility  into  dollars  of  other  cur¬ 
rency.  We  concluded,  however,  that  the 
key  to  the  practical  use  of  the  guaranty 
provisions  was  to  extend  the  coverage  be¬ 
yond  mere  convertibility.  Political  con¬ 
ditions  in  Europe  are  uncertain.  While 
every  investor  should  take  the  normal 
risks  of  doing  business,  they  should  not 
be  expected  to  take  the  abnormal  risks, 
especially  when  their  private  funds,  in¬ 
stead  of  Government  funds,  are  helping 
European  recovery.  These  political  un¬ 
certainties  are  definite  deterrents  to  in¬ 
vestment  abroad.  A  logical  extension  of 
the  guaranty  program,  therefore,  in¬ 
cludes  a  guaranty  against  loss  due  to 
confiscation,  revolution,  war,  or  forced 
abandonment  as  a  result  of  discrimina¬ 
tory  foreign  government  action. 

In  the  event  of  any  payment  by  the 
United  States,  the  currency,  credits,  or 
assets  on  which  such  payment  has  been 
made  belong  to  the  United  States  and 
our  Government  becomes  subrogated  to 
all  rights  in  connection  with  such  prop¬ 
erty. 

I  want  to  emphasize  at  this  point  that 
the  United  States  does  not  guarantee  that 
profits  will  be  made.  Risk  of  loss  as  to 
ordinary  business  risks  is  on  the  investor. 

It  should  be  carefully  pointed  out  that 
guaranteed  investments  are  not  any  in¬ 
vestments  that  any  American  desires  to 
make.  Such  guaranty  is  strictly  confined 
to  enterprises  furthering  the  purpose  of 
ECA,  which  is  to  aid  European  recovery. 
In  most  instances,  it  would  be  a  type  of 
investment  that  otherwise  would  have 
been  provided  for  by  loan  or  grant.  If 
expropriation,  seizure,  and  so  forth  would 
destroy  the  project,  our  “give-away 
funds”  would  be  destroyed.  If  we  had  to 
make  good  on  a  private  investment  of 
the  same  project,  we  would  be  expending 
the  same  equivalent  in  United  States  dol¬ 
lars.  However,  if  European  recovery  is  a 
success,  and  we  are  betting  by  this  legis¬ 
lation  to  the  extent  of  an  estimated  $17,- 
000,000,000  that  it  will  be,  then  to  the 
extent  of  private  funds  used  we  have  been 
spared  the  expenditure  of  any  public 
funds.  This  common-sense  approach 
should  not  be  discounted  just  because  it 
is  easier  to  give  money  away. 

Fourth.  Sections  6b,  6,  and  6c:  The 
present  ceiling  of  $300,000,000  for  guar¬ 
anties  is  retained.  This  fund  is  set  up 
completely  outside  the  appropriations  or 
grants.  The  guaranty  of  these  invest¬ 
ments  would  be  a  contingent  liability  as 
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far  as  the  United  States  Treasury  is  con¬ 
cerned.  The  present  law  provided  for 
guaranties  to  come  out  of  the  same  funds 
available  for  loans.  We  believe  It  is  of 
extreme  importance  to  have  a  segregated 
fund  available  only  for  the  financing  of 
guaranties. 

It  became  obvious  that  since  the  orig¬ 
inal  guaranty  came  out  of  the  loan 
funds,  it  constituted  a  potential  deduc¬ 
tion  from  the  over-all  fund.  Participat¬ 
ing  countries  were  reluctant  to  approve 
guaranties  for  private  purposes  which 
would  reduce  their  portion  of  the  loan 
fund.  That  is  how  it  worked.  Thus,  out 
of  the  whole  contemplated  $300,000,000, 
all  but  $27,700,000  has  been  committed 
for  loans. 

To  eliminate  this  competition  between 
Government  and  private  investors  for 
the  same  fund,  the  new  authorization  is 
for  $300,000,000,  less  the  $27,700,000  allo¬ 
cated  or  available,  as  an  entirely  distinct 
fund  from  loans  and  grants.  The  separa¬ 
tion  of  these  funds  is  important  because 
the  European  countries  will  now  regard 
this  amount  as  an  additional  source  of 
aid  to  their  recovery  instead  of  a  charge 
against  the  loan  or  grant  funds  available 
to  them.  The  revised  guaranty  provision 
is  intended  to  supplement,  not  to  substi¬ 
tute  for,  loans  and  grants. 

The  guaranty  is  an  experiment  to  draw 
out  private  resources  to  aid  Europe.  It 
should  be  emphasized  that  funds  pro¬ 
vided  under  this  authorization  will  be 
lost  only  as,  if  and  when,  it  has  to  dis¬ 
charge  liabilities  incurred  and  only  to  the 
extent  of  payment.  The  liability  is 
purely  contingent  and  does  not  require  a 
present  appropriation.  For  such  guar¬ 
anties,  the  Administrator  may  charge  a 
premium  of  1  percent  per  annum  on  the 
amount  of  the  guaranty. 

Fifth.  Section  6  (5)  (IV) :  This  clause 
was  designed  to  enable  the  Administra¬ 
tor  to  engage  in  carrying  forward  long¬ 
term  projects.  This  is  limited  to  guar¬ 
anty  of  contracts  to  finance  transfers  of 
capital  goods  and  related  services  in  con¬ 
nection  with  approved  projects.  Such 
authority  is  necessary  to  enlarge  indus¬ 
trial  facilities,  such  as  steel,  petroleum 
refining,  power,  and  so  forth.  Much 
that  will  be  undertaken  during  the  next 
fiscal  year  cannot  be  completed  until  sub¬ 
sequent  years.  United  States  industry 
cannot  be  expected  to  undertake  such 
long-term  projects  without  the  assurance 
that  contract  payments  will  be  made  in 
dollars  when  due. 

The  main  intent  of  the  stronger  guar¬ 
anty  provisions  is  to  gradually  shift  the 
cost  of  the  Marshall  plan  from  the  tax¬ 
payers’  shoulders.  Let  us  be  realistic. 
Sonjetime  there  must  be  an  end  to  gifts 
or  loans  of  public  dollars. 

Americans  are  shouldering  a  heavy 
burden.  We  do  so  willingly  because  we 
believe  that  the  economic  reconstruction 
of  Europe  is  an  essential  for  world  peace 
and  security.  The  guaranty  provisions 
can  be  the  bridge  to  Europe  at  the  end 
of  the  Marshall  plan  in  1952.  American 
science  and  industry  have  tremendous 
resources  in  know-how  and  dollars.  We 
cannot  start  building  that  bridge  in  1952. 
The  lapse  may  mean  the  total  loss  of  our 
investment.  The  time  to  start  the  tran¬ 
sition  is  now.  This  guaranty  clause  may 


well  be  the  forerunner  of  tapering  off  on 
direct  grant  aid  and  substituting  private 
enterprise  instead. 

In  addition,  President  Truman’s  fourth 
point  will  be  brought  into  sharp  focus 
by  these  guaranty  provisions.  American 
enterprise  in  cooperation  with  industry 
and  knowledge  in  foreign  lands  could 
really  bring  economic,  social,  technical, 
and  health  benefits  to  the  entire  world. 
Basically,  we  are  establishing  a  pilot 
model  for  the  President’s  fourth  point. 

We  cannot  expect  private  American 
enterprise  to  develop  economically  back¬ 
ward  countries  on  a  nonexploiting  basis 
without  adequate  guaranties.  This  plan 
will  allow  both  our  neighbors  and  our¬ 
selves  to  prosper  and  share.  We  can 
help  raise  living  standards  throughout 
the  world  with  basic  benefits  to  the 
United  States  both  directly  and  indi¬ 
rectly.  Raising  world  prosperity  and  pur¬ 
chasing  power  will  in  turn  expand  our 
own  economy.  We  prosper  as  our  neigh¬ 
bors  prosper.  It  is  good  business  and 
good  statesmanship  to  raise  living  stand¬ 
ards  the  world  over.  This  program,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  one  of  imperialism  and 
exploitation,  will  be  one  of  American 
good  will  and  helpfulness. 

Democratic  civilization  depends  on  the 
solution  of  Europe’s  economic  plight. 
Yet  we  recognize  that  all  would  be  lost 
if  our  own  economy  tumbled.  Not  only 
must  we  have  a  strong  Europe  but  a 
strong  America.  This  guaranty  program 
has  within  it  the  answer  to  the  question, 
what  happens  when  gifts  of  billions  of 
public  dollars  stop.  We  believe  the  re¬ 
sults  of  this  phase  of  the  program  will 
help  shape  the  world  after  the  Marshall 
plan  ends  . 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  MarcantonioL 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  MarcantonioL 

Mr.  MARC  ANTONIO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
what  has  the  Marshall  plan  meant  for 
Italy  and  the  Italian  people? 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune  on 
November  4,  1948,  pointed  out  that — 

One  of  the  main  causes  for  preoccupation 
(by  American  and  Italian  Marshall-plan  offi¬ 
cials)  Is  the  fact  that  there  are  very  few 
signs  of  recovery,  despite  the  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars’  worth  of  Marshall-plan  goods  that  have 
poured  Into  Italy,  etc. 

In  his  October  report  on  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Marshall  plan,  Mr.  Roberto 
Tremelloni,  director  of  Italy’s  Marshall- 
plan  activities,  said: 

Italy’s  production  Is  only  slightly  above 
what  It  was  a  year  ago  and  Is  actually  below 
the  high  point  which  was  reached  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1947.  Italy’s  condition  Is  static.  It 
cannot  be  called  either  depression  or  advanc¬ 
ing  prosperity.  Industrial  production  is 
about  80  percent  of  1938.  It  is  estimated 
that  Italy  must  reach  a  level  of  140  percent 
of  1938  to  become  Independent  of  American 
help.  It  Is  now  clear  that  Italy’s  recovery 
will  not  be  complete  within  the  4  years 
of  ERP. 

When  Italy’s  director  of  ECA  admits 
that  Italy’s  condition  is  static  and  even 
below  September  1947,  we  can  well 
wonder  what  is  going  on  in  that  coun¬ 
try  and  who  is  benefiting  from  the  goods 
being  sent  there. 


The  record  shows  that  the  Italian 
economy  is  not  recovering  under  the  help 
of  the  Marshall  plan.  I  here  detail  some 
striking  figures  of  the  poverty  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  Italian  people  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  Italian  economy 
has  been  stultified  and  distorted  under 
the  direction  of  the  ECA  mission  „o  Italy. 

Perhaps  the  story  of  the  Marshall  plan 
is  found  in  the  report  in  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce,  which  said: 

Italian  shops  teem  with  all  the  goods  which 
people  sigh  for  in  Britain  and  other  lands. 
You  see  more  well-fed  people  while  walk¬ 
ing  a  hundred  yards  in  Rome  than  you  would 
see  in  2  miles  in  London. 

It  is  probably  true  that  around  the  ex¬ 
pensive  hotels  and  cafes  the  well-fed  and 
the  well-dressed  predominate.  But  be¬ 
hind  all  of  this  is  hidden  the  most  ex¬ 
tensive  and  corroding  poverty  as  is 
known  probably  in  few  other  European 
countries  today. 

And  this  is  the  true  story  of  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan.  The  few,  the  black  mar¬ 
keteers,  the  ex-Fascists,  the  business 
tycoons,  they  have  grown  fat  and  com¬ 
fortable  under  all  of  this,  while  the  peo¬ 
ple  continue  in  the  direst  privation. 

The  Foreign  Minister  of  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  Ernest  Bevin,  recently  reviewed  the 
economic  and  political  condition  in  the 
major  countries  receiving  Marshall-plan 
aid.  Said  Bevin,  after  a  few  prelim¬ 
inary  remarks,  “The  battle  for  Italy  has 
been  won.”  And  he  then  turned  his  at¬ 
tention  to  other  problems. 

“The  battle  for  Italy  has  been  won.” 
Won  by  whom?  And  how?  And  on 
what  basis  does  Bevin  decide  that  Italy 
has  been  won?  And  have  the  Italian 
people  shared  in  this  victory?  What 
have  they  won  out  of  the  past  15  months 
of  Marshall-plan  aid? 

There  are  many  methods  used  by 
economists  to  measure  the  economic 
health  of  a  country.  But  fundamentally 
they  all  add  up  to  studying  what  is  hap¬ 
pening  to  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
common  people.  And  it  is  this  measure 
which  should  be  applied  to  Italy. 

And  it  is  by  this  measure  that  we  con¬ 
clude  that  the  common  people  of  Italy 
are  losing — losing  in  the  struggle  for  bet¬ 
ter  lives  for  themselves  and  their 
children. 

JOBS  AND  SALARIES 

Where  people  are  without  work  or  em¬ 
ployed  part-time,  despite  anything 
claimed  by  the  politicians  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  leaders,  the  economic  health  of  such 
a  country  is  bad.  And  if  this  condition 
continues,  it  must  be  solved  by  direct 
government  intervention.  A  govern¬ 
ment  incapable  or  uninterested  in  meet¬ 
ing  the  needs  of  the  people  is  a  govern¬ 
ment  that  eventually  must  give  way — 
either  to  a  more  vigorus,  democratic  ad¬ 
ministration  with  a  plan  and  a  purpose 
or  to  a  fascist,  totalitarian  regime  which 
suppresses  the  people  and  gives  them 
work  preparing  for  war. 

What  do  we  find  in  Italy  by  this  test? 

Italy  has  a  working  population  of 
20,000,000.  A  report  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce  released  in 
January  1949  states  that  the  official 
Italian  Government  statistics  reveal 
that  2,500,000  people  are  totally  unem¬ 
ployed,  and  this  number  continues  to 
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grow.  It  is  estimated  that  another 
2,000,000  are  underemployed,  working  but 
a  few  days  each  week. 

Italy  is  a  country  still  largely  agricul¬ 
tural.  Over  one -third  of  all  the  workers 
in  this  country  are  employed  in  farming, 
fishing,  and  so  forth.  There  exists  a 
tremendous  demand  for  labor  in  agricul¬ 
ture;  to  name  one  of  many  projects, 
there  are  thousands  of  acres  of  land 
that  need  irrigation  or  drainage.  Yet 
despite  this,  more  than  2,000,000  farm 
workers  can  find  employment  only  150 
days  in  the  year. 

Most  of  these  unemployed  and  all  the 
part-time  employed  receive  no  unem¬ 
ployment  relief  whatever.  There  are  al¬ 
most  2,000,000  pensioned  workers  in 
Italy.  They  receive  an  average  of  6,000 
lire — approximately  $9 — monthly.  This 
is  not  enough  to  provide  the  barest  sub¬ 
sistence  for  a  family  of  five  for  1  week. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  rate  of  suicides 
among  the  pensioned  is  almost  as  high 
as  among  the  unemployed? 

A  recent  survey  estimated  that  bare 
subsistence  for  a  working-class  family  of 
five — and  many  Italian  families  are 
larger — required  52,000  lire  monthly — 
less  than  $95.  Since  this  survey  was 
made  in  1947,  the  cost  of  living  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  rise. 

And  what  does  an  employed  worker 
earn  a  month?  A  highly  skilled  indus¬ 
trial  worker  in  the  north  averages  be¬ 
tween  27,000  and  30,000  lire  a  month.  A 
railroad  worker  on  the  job  for  68  hours 
per  week  earns  but  35,000  lire  a  month. 

The  picture  is  one  of  mass  pauperism 
and  privation.  And  this  among  the  bet¬ 
ter  paid  industrial  workers. 

In  the  northern  city  of  Turin,  a  mod¬ 
ern  industrial  city,  we  find  that  99  per¬ 
cent  of  the  workers’  homes  are  without 
bathrooms,  96  percent  without  heat,  22 
percent  without  gas,  and  so  on. 

In  the  southern  agricultural  sections 
of  the  country  the  conditions  are  even 
worse — with  an  average  salary  of  about 
8,000  lire  a  month.  The  staple  diet  is 
bread — and  little  of  that.  Tuberculosis 
is  rampant.  Ninety  out  of  every  thou¬ 
sand  babies  die  during  their  first  year. 

This  is  what  living  in  Italy  today 
means  in  the  day-to-day  life  of  the  Ital¬ 
ian  worker.  This  is  Italy  under  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan. 

The  worker  lucky  enough  to  have  a  job 
earns  a  pittance;  prices  continue  to  in¬ 
crease,  and  the  Government,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Marshall  plan  adminis¬ 
trators  in  that  country,  continues  to  re¬ 
move  price  and  rent  controls  and  to  move 
back  to  the  free-enterprise  system  that 
Marshall  plan  administrator  Zellerbach 
holds  out  as  the  solution  to  all  the  ills  of 
the  Italian  people. 

MARSHALL  PLAN  SOLUTION 

Mr.  James  D.  Zellerbach,  West  Coast 
paper  magnate  and  industrialist,  is  the 
administrator  of  the  Marshall  plan  in 
Italy. 

Under  a  heading  “Breach  is  feared  in 
Italian  cabinet,”  the  New  York  Times  of 
September  4,  1948,  reported  Mr.  Zeller  - 
bach’s  championing  of  the  free  enter¬ 
prise  system.  Mr.  Zellerbach  made  per¬ 
fectly  clear  that  he  felt  any  planning 
along  the  lines  proposed  by  the  Italian 
trade  unions  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 


people  would  be  frowned  upon  by  the 
powerful  ECA. 

Mr.  Zellerbach  is  aware  of  the  growing 
unemployment  and  of  the  inability  of  the 
Italian  people  to  consume  the  products 
of  their  own  industries.  But  instead  of 
planning  to  meet  this  problem  of  unem¬ 
ployment  by  expanding  industrial  pro¬ 
duction,  Mr.  Zellerbach  proposes  to  ag¬ 
gravate  it.  The  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  reported  some  months  ago  that 
the  Marshall  plan  authorities  in  Italy 
were  proposing  “large  scale  dismissals  of 
useless  employees;  that  3  in  every  10  fac¬ 
tory  employees  should  be  discharged.” 

When  the  workers  in  FIAT,  Ansaldo 
Shipbuilding,  Breda  Motors,  and  other 
major  industrial  firms  resisted  the  mass 
lay-offs,  described  as  “necessary  to 
streamline  production  and  reduce  costs,” 
the  ECA  mission  to  Italy  saw  to  it  that 
the  Government  did  not  intercede  on  the 
side  of  the  workers. 

What  have  the  Italian  workers  seen, 
in  their  own  experiences?  That  since 
the  Marshall  plan,  unemployment  has 
grown  and  that  those  administering  the 
plan  in  Italy  have  taken  the  lead  in  pro¬ 
posing  further  lay-offs.  That  since  the 
Marshall  plan  the  standard  of  living  of 
the  common  people  has  worsened. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  because  of  the 
direct  intervention  by  the  United  States 
in  the  economic  life  of  Italy,  we  are  not 
permitting  these  people  to  work  out  their 
problems  in  their  own  way. 

The  Italian  people  are  a  proud  people. 
And  they  have  suffered  for  many  years, 
first  under  Mussolini  and  fascism,  then 
under  stupid  adventurous  wars  that 
brought  them  nothing  but  privation  and 
sorrow.  Today  they  want  to  live  their 
own  lives  and  meet  their  problems  in 
their  own  way.  We  won’t  let  them. 

ITALIAN  BIG  BUSINESS 

In  a  speech  before  this  House  in  the 
Eightieth  Congress  I  dealt  at  some  length 
with  the  manner  in  which  American  big 
business  has  used  the  Marshall  plan  to 
take  over  entire  sectors  of  the  Italian 
economy.  This  has  continued. 

At  the  same  time,  the  most  discredited, 
fascistic-minded  Italian  tycoons  have 
been  rehabilitated  under  the  aegis  of  the 
Marshall  plan.  It  is  a  pattern  our  ad¬ 
ministration  has  followed  in  Germany 
and  Japan — so  I  suppose  we  should  not 
be  surprised  to  see  it  repeated  in  Italy  as 
well. 

Two  government  administrations  were 
created  by  the  Italian  Government  to 
administer  ECA.  The  men  in  these 
agencies  are  not  employed  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  but  by  their  private  employers. 
And  who  are  these  men?  They  are  the 
representatives  of  such  powerful  finan¬ 
cial  institutions  and  trusts  as  Banca 
Commerciale  Italiano,  the  Credito  Ita- 
liano,  Italian  Edison,  FIAT,  Pirelli,  Bom- 
brini-Parodi  and  others. 

The  very  men  who  ran  the  economic 
life  of  Italy  before  fascism,  during  fas¬ 
cism,  and  since  fascism,  are  the  top  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Italian  side  of  the  Marshall 
plan.  These  are  Krupps  and  the  I.  G. 
Farbens  of  Italy.  And  today  they  are 
using  the  power  of  ECA  to  continue  the 
old  economic  system  under  which  they 
rule  the  roost;  ECA  help  is  not  being 
used  to  put  Italy  on  her  feet  economi¬ 


cally  so  that  the  country  can  function 
more  efficiently  and  raise  the  standard 
of  living  of  the  people — it  is  being  used 
to  perpetuate  the  most  outworn  feudal 
control  of  industry  and  agriculture. 

The  corporate  state  of  Mussolini  is 
being  revived  by  the  ECA. 

Big  business  thrives  under  the  present 
economic  regime  in  Italy. 

Seventy  percent  of  the  states  reve¬ 
nues  is  provided  by  indirect  taxes,  mostly 
on  mass  consumption  goods.  Direct 
taxes  on  income  and  real  estate  provide 
but  12  percent.  Only  2.5  percent  of  the 
revenue  comes  from  taxation  of  large 
incomes,  excess  profits,  speculation  and 
profiteering.  The  simple  fact  is  that  tax 
evasion  by  the  rich  is  the  normal  state 
of  affairs.  Only  the  poor  shoulder  the 
burden. 

To  the  poor  Italian  worker,  there  is 
nothing  novel  in  this  situation.  This  is 
the  way  it  was  before  fascism  and  during 
fascism,  before  the  war  and  now  after 
the  war.  This  is  the  way  the  Marshall 
plan  seeks  to  perpetuate  in  Italy  and  in 
other  parts  of  Europe. 

ECA  AND  SURPLUS  GOODS 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  Marshall  plan 
has  been  used — and  will  continue  to  be 
used — as  a  dumping  ground  for  United 
States  surplus  production.  Cotton  has 
become  a  major  export  commodity  under 
the  program.  And  the  story  of  United 
States  cotton  and  Italy  is  a  story  that  re¬ 
veals  the  whole  operation  of  the  ECA  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  undermining 
the  Italian  economy. 

Since  the  ERP  started,  Italian  imports 
of  cotton  have  jumped  considerably. 
Cotton  imports  in  1947  were  26  percent 
higher  than  1934-38.  As  a  result,  the 
Italian  spinners  and  weavers  have 
stopped  their  purchases  of  rayon  pro¬ 
duced  in  Italy  and  turned  to  cotton. 
The  cotton  is  worked  up  into  high- 
priced  luxury  goods  for  export  trade. 

Meanwhile  the  rayon  producers  are 
finding  their  Italian  market  taken  over 
by  the  flood  of  United  States  cotton. 
And  so  the  rayon  trust — a  British  and 
Swedish  financial  government  monoply — 
have  started  dumping  rayon  in  the 
United  States. 

The  problem  has  reached  the  stage 
where  the  rayon  producers  in  the  United 
States  have  appealed  to  the  United 
States  Tariff  Commission  to  raise  the 
tariff  and  even  put  a  quota  on  Italian 
rayon  coming  into  this  country. 

And  so  it  goes.  Everyone  seems  to 
benefit  from  all  this  except  the  people  of 
Italy. 

ITALY  AND  EAST-WEST  TRADE 

Italy  stands  at  the  crossroads  of  east 
and  west.  Only  in  the  expansion  of  trade 
with  the  eastern  European  countries  can 
Italy  hope  to  find  ready  markets  which 
will  expand  production  at  home  and  raise 
the  standard  of  living  of  the  Italian 
people. 

But  the  ECA  program  frowns  upon  the 
expansion  of  trade  with  the  countries 
of  eastern  Europe. 

In  northern  Italy  today  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  large  tractor  factories.  All  over 
Europe  farmers  are  begging  for  tractors. 
In  fact  the  United  States  is  financing  the 
importation  of  25,000  tractors  into  west- 
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ern  Europe  this  year.  Yet  in  Italy  there 
are  1,000  perfectly  good  tractors  rusting 
outside  Italian  factories. 

These  tractors  represent  unsold  stocks 
at  hand.  Workers  are  available  in  the 
factories  who  could  be  put  to  work  to 
produce  5,000  tractors  a  year.  But  they 
are  not  working  because  no  one  is  order¬ 
ing  the  tractors. 

Normally  Italy  would  be  shipping  trac¬ 
tors  to  eastern  Europe  where  the  demand 
for  tractors  is  enormous.  In  return,  un¬ 
der  the  bilateral  trade  arrangements  that 
are  so  common  in  Europe  today,  Italy 
would  receive  the  coal  and  timber  she 
needs  so  badly.  This  is  the  normal  out¬ 
let  for  Italy’s  products. 

But  the  tractors  cannot  move.  The 
United  States  Government  forbids  their 
export  to  eastern  Europe  because  they 
are  strategic  items. 

And  what  about  western  European 
countries  that  want  tractors?  France 
alone  is  getting  $11,000,000  worth  of  trac¬ 
tors  under  the  ECA  program  this  year. 
Why  not  send  the  1,000  tractors  to 
France,  and  expand  Italian  tractor  pro¬ 
duction  for  the  French  market?  This 
would  immediately  cut  down  both  the 
Italian  and  French  dollar  demands  upon 
the  United  States. 

But  so  far  the  French  have  been  un¬ 
able  to  obtain  these  or  any  other  trac¬ 
tors  from  Italy.  The  reason  is  simple. 
United  States  tractor  exporters,  with  the 
support  of  the  ECA  mission  to  France  and 
other  western  governments,  have  per¬ 
suaded  these  governments  not  to  shift 
their  purchases  from  the  United  States 
to  Italy. 

Neither  the  price  nor  the  quality  of  the 
Italian  tractors  is  an  obstacle  to  their 
export  to  western  Europe. 

So  the  tractors  stand  and  rust  in  north¬ 
ern  Italy.  And  the  Italian  workers  are 
either  laid  off  or  employed  part  time, 
while  farmers  in  both  western  and  east¬ 
ern  Europe  go  begging  for  tractors. 

This  is  the  way  of  the  Marshall  plan. 

THE  UNITED  STATES -ITALIAN  ECA  TREATT 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  treaty  imposed  on 
Italy  under  the  Marshall  plan  is  most 
revealing.  It  tells  the  story  of  the  ruth¬ 
less  control  of  Wall  Street  monopoly 
capital  over  the  lives  of  the  Italian 
people. 

The  provisions  of  the  Economic  Co¬ 
operation  Act — section  115  (b) — require 
that  each  recipient  country  sign  a  sepa¬ 
rate  pact  with  the  United  States  before 
July  3,  1948,  in  order  to  qualify  for 
Marshall-plan  aid. 

An  analysis  of  the  terms  of  these 
treaties  and  the  reaction  to  these  treaties 
of  leading  newspapers  and  political  lead¬ 
ers  in  the  Marshall  plan  countries  has 
never  been  presented  to  this  body.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  the  Congress  was  not  in 
session  when  the  European  governments 
and  their  people  were  told  what  terms 
they  had  to  take  to  obtain  Marshall-plan 
aid.  For,  I  am  certain,  that  had  those 
many  Members  of  the  House  who  have 
already  evinced  concern  about  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  Marshall  plan  been  made 
aware  of  the  terms  and  implications  of 
the  bilateral  treaties  negotiated  between 
the  recipient  countries  and  the  United 
States*  they  would  have  raised  their 
voices  in  strong  objection. 


I  would  like  to  present  the  following 
facts  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House. 

It  was  not  until  the  United  States 
State  Department  presented  each  par¬ 
ticipating  country  with  draft  bilateral 
agreements  that  the  European  countries 
became  generally  aware  of  how  hard  and 
fully  the  United  States  would  press  its' 
economic  advantage.  The  Paris  edition 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  wrote 
on  June  4,  1948: 

Since  the  draft  agreements  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  in  various  European  capitals,  there 
has  been  growing  uneasiness  over  the  whole 
trend  of  American  policy.  Certainly  it  is 
realized  by  European  countries  in  general 
and  the  British  in  particular  that  there  must 
be  ERP  agreements  with  the  United  States 
and  that  terms  in  many  cases  would  be 
strong. 

"What  is  resented  and  what  is  causing  un¬ 
easiness  is  the  tone  of  the  agreement  and  the 
insertion  of  clauses  which  put  a  high  price 
even  on  the  invaluable  aid  which  the  United 
States  is  giving.  There  is  no'  objection  to 
hard  bargaining  for  fair  terms,  but  there  is 
a  considerable  resentment  against  what 
many  here  openly  regard  as  an  American 
effort  to  put  something  over  on  European 
governments  as  a  price  for  help. 

"Why  those  agreements  read  like  the  State 
Department  is  out  to  confirm  everything 
Molotov  said  about  the  Marshall  plan  when 
he  walked  out  on  the  Paris  Conference  last 
summer,”  one  official  remarked  sourly. 

So  general  was  the  opposition  to  the 
terms  demanded  by  the  United  States 
that  all  participating  countries  pro¬ 
tested  through  the  Ambassadors  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  Sweden,  and  Denmark. 
They  presented  counterproposals,  but 
obtained  no  substantial  concessions. 
The  London  Daily  Mail  correspondent 
wrote: 

The  ambassadors  are  agreed  that  the  Euro¬ 
pean  nations  will  be  completely  dominated 
by*  the  United  States  if  the  treaty  drafts 
presented  to  them  are  left  unaltered. 

Although  the  British  succeeded  in  get¬ 
ting  the  wording  of  the  most  objection¬ 
able  clause  in  regard  to  currency  reform 
modified,  the  treaties  remained  substan¬ 
tially  as  presented.  The  four  ambassa¬ 
dors’  judgment  must  stand. 

This  can  be  seen  by  examining  the 
Italian  treaty  which  the  United  States 
State  Department  published  as  typical. 
The  agreement  does  not  pretend  to  be 
reciprocal  even  as  to  the  period  for  which 
it  binds  the  two  parties.  The  United 
States  reserves  the  right  to  terminate  the 
general  agreement  at  any  time — article 
I — but  in  the  same  article  Italy  under¬ 
takes  to  make  sustained  efforts  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  recovery  program,  and 
under  article  XII  (A)  concedes  that — 

The  agreement  with  regard  to  scarce  mate¬ 
rials  continues  for  2  years  from  notice  of 
termination. 

Article  XII  provides  that  the  agree¬ 
ment  remains  in  force  until  June  30, 
1953 — a  full  year  after  assistance  is  ter¬ 
minated.  The  ECA  -and  the  appropria¬ 
tions  on  which  all  this  is  based  are  for 
only  1  year,  or  until  June  30,  1949,  if  the 
funds  are  not  exhausted  prior  to  that 
time. 

Under  article  V  of  the  agreement,  Italy 
agrees  to  work  out  with  the  United  States 
arrangements  by  which  the  United  States 
can  obtain  increased  quantities  of  mate¬ 


rials  needed  because  of  deficiencies  or 
potential  deficiencies  in  United  States  re¬ 
sources.  Thus  if  Italy  or  the  United 
States  repudiates  the  rest  of  the  treaty, 
the  Italians  would  still  be  bound  for  2 
years  to  surrender  raw  materials.  In 
this  respect  Italy  has  less  to  offer  the 
United  States  than  have  Belgium,  the 
Netherlands,  France,  and  Great  Britain 
with  their  colonies*  Evan  Just,  Director 
of  ECA’s  Strategic  Material  Division,  ex¬ 
plained  the  methods  by  which  the  United 
States  will  receive  strategic  materials. 
He  said: 

ECA  anticipates  that  most  of  these  sup¬ 
plies  will  come  from  colonies  of  ERP  coun¬ 
tries  since  they  are  primarily  available  there. 

To  show  how  the  procurement  plan 
might  operate,  Mr.  Just  mentioned  nickel 
and  chrome. 

In  this  instance,  France  would  be  ap¬ 
proached  with  a  view  to  obtaining  the  ma¬ 
terials,  possibly  from  New  Caledonia.  ECA’s 
Strategic  Materials  Division  will  have  offices 
in  Paris  and  Washington.  It  has  a  threefold 
mission:  to  facilitate  transfer  of  materials, 
mainly  natural  resources  and  not  exclusively 
mineral  resources;  to  promote  expanded  de¬ 
velopment  of  such  materials,  and  to  main¬ 
tain  an  open  door  for  United  States  capital 
in  this  production  development. 

Other  interesting  points  of  the  Italian 
treaty  are  the  provisions — article  II — 
for  mobilizing  assets  in  the  United  States 
belonging  to  Italians;  the  guarantee  of 
convertibility  into  dollars  of  new  private 
American  investments  in  projects  in 
Italy  approved  by  the  Italian  Govern¬ 
ment-section  III  (B)  (3) ;  the  deposits 
of  local  currency  equivalent  in  value  of 
assistance  granted  and  which  funds  can 
only  be  disposed  of  in  a  manner  approved 
by  the  United  States — article  IV;  the 
provision  that  Italy  will  furnish  to  the 
United  States  “the  full  information  nec¬ 
essary  to  the  planning  and  carrying  out 
of  the  recovery  program” — article  VI. 

Not  content  with  these  provisions 
which  will  give  the  'United  States  al¬ 
most  complete  control  over  the  economic 
future  of  the  country,  Italy  is  required 
to  like  it.  Article  VIII  requires  Italy  to 
give  full  and  favorable  publicity  for  the 
assistance  received.  If  the  Italian  Gov¬ 
ernment  fails  to  observe  any  of  these 
provisions,  Mr.  Hoffman  or  the  Congress 
can  at  any  time  cut  off  any  further  ship¬ 
ments  of  goods  and  materials. 

In  urgingthe  Italian  Chamber  of  Dep¬ 
uties  to  adopt  this  treaty,  anti-Commu- 
nist-Socialist  Roberto  Tremelloni  ridi¬ 
culed  the  idea  that  the  Marshall  plan 
would  cost  Italy  some  of  her  independ¬ 
ence  and  asserted: 

The  only  freedom  we:  need  is  the  freedom 
to  balance  our  budget  without  extraordinary 
measures  and  without  cutting  our  standard 
of  living. 

But  Tremelloni  did  admit  that  even 
these  meager  standards  of  freedom  and 
independence  might  not  be  met,  since 
homes  for  9,000,000  homeless  or  badly 
housed  were  needed  plus  other  projects 
requiring  three  times  more  funds  than 
were  available. 

Article  VII  provides  that  full  informa¬ 
tion  must  be  furnished  to  the  United 
States.  What  this  means  is  shown  by 
Mr.  Hoffman’s  announcement  of  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Eric  L.  Kohler  as  a  sort 
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of  super  house  detective,  with  broad 
authority  to  pry  into  all  ECA  activities 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  His  investi¬ 
gators  will  follow  through  on  ECA  ship¬ 
ments,  make  sure  that  they  are  not  di¬ 
verted  into  Europe’s  black  markets  or. 
resold  to- Russian  satellites. 

But  this  is  only  the  beginning.  On 
July  19  Senator  Styles  Bridges,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Foreign 
Economic  Cooperation  of  the  Eightieth 
Congress,  -  announced  that  Charles  E. 
Dewey,  agent  general  for  the  committee, 
was  leaving  for  Europe  to  make  a  per¬ 
sonal  check  on  the  efficiency  and  progress 
of  the  European  recovery  program  dur¬ 
ing  its  initial  3  months.  The  joint  com¬ 
mittee  was  established  by  the  same  law 
as  the  United  States  Economic  Adminis¬ 
tration  and  was  charged  with  making  a 
continuous  study  of  the  development  and 
execution  of  the  United  States  foreign 
economic  assistance  programs. 

Under  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act 
the  State  Department  itself  must  nego¬ 
tiate  the  bilateral  treaties,  with  the  ECA 
acting  only  in  a  consulting  capacity. 
This  gives  the  State  Department  an  ex¬ 
cuse  to  require  reports  through  its 
consuls. 

Europeans  of  Marshall  plan  countries 
are  wondering  which  of  several  United 
States  masters  to  report  to  and  will  end 
up  by  reporting  to  all  of  them.  Evidently 
both  businessmen  and  Congressmen  have 
forgotten  John  Foster  Dulles’  warning, 
“We  have  got  to  avoid  seeming  to  run 
their  affairs.” 

It  is  clear  from  this  that  under  the 
Marshall  plan  we  are  snooping  into  all 
phases  of  European  economic  life. 
Those  countries  which  are  tied  up  with 
the  Marshall  plan  will  not  be  able  to 
protest  without  violating  the  full- 
information  provision  of  the  treaty. 

As  each  participating  country  receives 
grants  of  commodities,  it  is  required  to 
withdraw  from  circulation  and  deposit 
in  a  special  fund  an  amount  of  its  cur¬ 
rency  equal  to  the  value  of  the  grant. 
Private  purchasers  wishing  to  use  dollar 
credits  can  do  so  only  by  depositing 
equivalent  local  currency  with  their  re¬ 
spective  governments  or  central  banks. 
As  the  grants  increase,  the  amount  of 
currency  in  the  fund  increases.  The 
fund  can  be  spent  only  in  ways  approved 
by  the  United  States.  This  means  that 
as  the  plan  progresses,  the  ECA  will  have 
an  increasingly  large  club  to  bludgeon 
into  agreement  those  it  assists.  By 
threatening  to  release  the  fund,  it  could 
undermine  the  value  of  any  shaky  cur¬ 
rencies  and  force  the  country  into  a 
revaluation  favorable  to  the  United 
States.  ,Or  the  ECA  could  decide  to  use 
it  to  buy  up  the  raw  materials  it  wants. 

The  conservative  British  Economist  re¬ 
marked  that  the  use  of  these  currency 
funds  to  buy  scarce  materials  for  Amer¬ 
ica  should  be  barred  because  it  would 
correspondingly  reduce  the  country’s  ca¬ 
pacity  to  earn  dollars: 

If,  in  10  years’  time,  America  can  buy  tin 
with  what  would  virtually  be  blocked  ster¬ 
ling,  then,  in  12  years’  time,  Britain  will  need 
another  Marshall  plan.  It  is  precisely  the 
Inability  of  the  European  nations  to  earn 
enough  dollars  that  makes  assistance  neces¬ 
sary  now.  Any  project  which  now  or  later 
reduces  Europe’s  capacity  to  earn  dollars  will 


insure  the  failure  of  the  whole  recovery 
program. 

The  Economist  is  partly  correct  in  con¬ 
cluding  that  it  is  precisely  the  inability 
of  European  nations  to  sell  their  prod¬ 
ucts  in  the  United  States  that  necessitates 
the  ERP  grants.  But  American  business 
did  not  refrain  from  using  the  counter¬ 
part  funds  simply  because  such  use  would 
aggravate  the  dollar  shortage.  On  Octo¬ 
ber  8  Thomas  K.  Finletter,  of  the  ECA, 
announced  that  a  substantial  quantity 
of  industrial  diamonds  had  been  pur¬ 
chased  from  Great  Britain  for  the  United 
States  stock  pile : 

Funds  for  the  stock-piling  purchase  will 
be  drawn  from  the  sterling  counterpart 
money  set  aside  in  the  British  Treasury  to 
match  American  aid  grants  to  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  stock-piling  deal  is  the  second  con¬ 
cluded  thus  far  between  the  United  States 
and  Britain.  The  first  involved  a  big  pur¬ 
chase  of  British  rubber. 

Just  as  serious  as  a  long-run  threat 
would  be  the  very  existence  of  such  large 
funds  of  local  currencies  at  the  disposal 
of  a  foreign  government.  The  United 
States  could  swing  this  financial  club 
whenever  a  participating  country  be¬ 
comes  too  independent.  This  is  such  an 
effective  control  over  the  economy  of  a 
country  that  the  United  States  may  never 
give  it  up.  Article  XII  (B)  of  the  Italian 
treaty  provides  that  the  “provision  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  local  currency  deposits  remain 
in  effect  until  agreement  has  been 
reached  as  to  the  disposition  of  such 
deposits. 

It  can  safely  be  predicted  that  the 
United  States  will  be  in  no  hurry  to  reach 
such  agreement — particularly  if  the 
country  is  not  complying  fully  with  the 
imperialistic  and  military  plans  which 
the  United  States  is  pushing. 

The  Economist  pointed  out  that —  • 

If  these  trust  funds  were  taken  out  of  con¬ 
trol  of  the  local  government,  it  would  be 
surrendering  an  important  part  in  the  reality 
of  its  sovereignty  as  well  as  in  the  appear¬ 
ance. 

It  added: 

Since  in  the  present  inflationary  state  of 
Europe  the  spending  of  the  funds  would  in 
any  case  have  to  be  postponed  for  many  years, 
the  placing  over  them  of  American  trustees, 
particularly  of  trustees  with  a  deciding  vote, 
might  bring  about  the  almost  ludicrous  pros¬ 
pect  of  American  delegates  deciding  in  10 
years’  time  whether  France  might  reasonably 
electrify  Morocco  or  Britain  build  the  Severn 
Bridge. 

The  American  businessmen  did  not 
wait  10  or  12  years  before  they  began  to 
use  the  funds  and  to  infringe  on  the  sov¬ 
ereignty  of  Britain.  That  process  has 
gone  on  steadily  since  the  war,  and  the 
requirements  of  United  States-controlled 
sterling  funds  is  only  a  means  of  prolong¬ 
ing  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time  the 
power  to  interfere. 

These  few  comments  on  the  terms  of 
the  bilateral  treaty  between  Italy  and 
the  United  States  are  far  from  exhaus¬ 
tive.  They  are  based  solely  on  a  few 
published  statements  and  press  accounts 
available  to  all  of  us. 

But  few  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  are  completely  aware  of  all  the 
deals  and  agreements  that  have  been 
made  under  the  Marshall  plan,  or  which 


are  under  discussion  as  part  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  Pact.  Yet  these  agreements  and 
terms  are  the  realities  of  the  relations 
between  our  country  and  the  countries 
of  western  Europe.  Can  anyone  say 
honestly  that  this  path — of  secret  un¬ 
derstandings  and  treaties  imposing  our 
will  on  other  sovereign  nations — which 
is  a  complete  break  with  the  word  and 
spirit  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions — is  the  path  of  peace  which  all  the 
American  people  want  so  fervently  to 
follow?  I  say  it  is  not.  I  prefer  the  way 
of  the  United  Nations.  I  continue,  in 
the  interest  of  peace,  of  the  American 
people,  and  of  the  people  of  the  world,  to 
oppose  this  Marshall  plan. 

(Mr.  MARCANTONIO  asked  and  was 
granted  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

(Mr.  VORYS  asked  and  was  granted 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

(Mr.  MANSFIELD  asked  and  was 
granted  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits], 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
it  is  a  rather  interesting  commentary 
that  the  two  gentlemen  from  New  York 
City  who  are  concerned  with  the  Euro¬ 
pean  recovery  program  should  follow 
each  other  in  general  debate,  the  one  be¬ 
ing  rather  strongly  opposed  and  the 
other  being  just  as  strongly  in  favor  of 
the  program. 

I  think  it  is  also  an  interesting  com¬ 
mentary  that  my  colleague  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York  [Mr.  Marcantonio] 
should  have  known  as  much  as  he  seems 
to  know  about  the  economy  of  Italy,  in 
such  great  detail,  with  all  the  figures  and 
with  the  standards  of  living  for  the 
Italian  people.  I  cannot  help  but  con¬ 
trast  that,  much  as  I  might  try,  with  the 
fact  that  we  know  so  very  little  about 
the  standard  of  life  of  the  people  of  Po¬ 
land,  Hungary,  Rumania,  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  think  perhaps  that  is  the  first 
commentary  on  this  whole  issue,  that  be¬ 
fore  you  know  whether  you  can  or  can¬ 
not  do  anything  about  the  situation  you 
must  know  what  it  is. 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  I  put  in  the 
facts  and  figures  with  regard  to  some  of 
the  eastern  countries,  particularly  Po¬ 
land,  in  my  extension  of  remarks  made 
in  the  House  recently. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
but  the  gentleman’s  figures  with  respect 
to  Poland  deal  with  the  over-all  situa¬ 
tion  there  in  general  terms ;  those  figures 
do  not  tell  about  the  condition  of  life  of 
the  Polish  workers,  or  about  the  per 
capita  income  of  the  individual  in  Po¬ 
land  or  about  how  he  lives,  all  of  which 
is  an  open  book,  as  the  gentleman  him¬ 
self  has  just  demonstrated  with  respect 
to  Italy. 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  You  will  find 
it  in  my  remarks. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  already  referred 
to  the  gentleman’s  remarks. 

Now,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Marcantonio!  premised  his  argu- 
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ment  on  two  points,  as  I  understand  him. 
First,  that  In  Italy,  as  an  example,  the 
Marshall  plan  has  not  worked  well. 
Second,  that  the  Marshall  plan,  generally 
speaking,  as  he  said  in  connection  with 
the  debate  on  the  rule,  is  a  war  program. 

Briefly,  I  would  like  to  take  those  argu¬ 
ments  in  turn.  In  the  first  place,  I  think 
an  argument  with  respect  to  United 
States  imperialism  is  refuted  with  re¬ 
spect  to  Italy  by  the  figures,  for  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  this  great  imperialist  de¬ 
mocracy  of  the  United  States  has,  in 
its  relations  with  Italy,  allotted  to  Italy 
in  grants  from  July  1948  to  March  1949, 
$345,300,000,  whereas  this  great  im¬ 
perialist  democracy  has  loaned  to  Italy 
during  the  same  period  $42,000,000,  or 
something  in  the  magnitude  of  90  per¬ 
cent  in  grants  to  10  percent  in  loans. 

Then  I  might  say  if  there  is  a  defi¬ 
ciency  in  Italian  production,  and  I  think 
there  is,  we  must  not  forget  that  the 
north  and  other  parts  of  Italy  was  not 
so  long  ago  literally  torn  asunder  by 
politically  inspired  and  Communist-led 
strikes  which  absolutely  crippled  its  pro¬ 
duction — this  very  industrial  production 
which  is  now  said  to  be  so  much  impaired. 
By  September  1948,  however,  this  pro¬ 
duction  had  again  attained  the  peak  of 
the  year  1947;  though  not  yet  up  to 
capacity  or  to  prewar  standards.  State¬ 
ments  have  also  been  made  about  J.  D. 
Zellerbach,  the  ECA  Administrator  in 
Italy.  Members  should  read  the  facts 
in  his  testimony  at  pages  171  to  209  of 
the  printed  hearings  to  see  what  an 
honest  and  outstandingly  capable  job 
he  has  done  in  Italy. 

What  alternative  does  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  offer?  Who  is  going  to 
do  anything  for  Italy?  These  poverty- 
stricken  countries  behind  the  iron  cur¬ 
tain,  which  have  now  paid  us  the  great¬ 
est  mark  of  flattery,  the  flattery  of  imi¬ 
tation,  for  they,  too,  have  a  Marshall 
plan.  At  least,  a  very  puny  imitation  of 
one.  Their  Marshall  plan,  as  far  as  we 
know  now,  consists  largely  of  an  an¬ 
nouncement — not  goods,  but  an  an¬ 
nouncement.  The  system  under  which 
they  are  found  is  great  for  announce¬ 
ments  and  for  promises — for  “pie  in  the 
sky  when  you  die” — but  not  for  goods, 
now. 

The  announcement  in  Moscow  on  Jan¬ 
uary  25,  1949,  says  that  there  has  been 
organized  an  Eastern  European  Council 
for  Economic  Mutual  Aid;  that  is  all  we 
have;  that  is  all  we  know  about  it.  We 
know  all  about  the  European  recovery 
program,  but  we  know  nothing  about  the 
Eastern  European  Council,  and  that  is 
typical. 

As  to  the  situation  in  Italy,  it  certainly 
is  grave;  and  well  it  might  be,  Italy  hav¬ 
ing  been  torn  asunder  by  the  same  kind 
of  totalitarian  war  which  tyrannies  and 
totalitarian  governments  always  wage; 
governments  which  bolster  their  peoples’ 
hopes  with  propaganda  and  then  give 
them  war.  The  Italian  people  cer¬ 
tainly  have  a  low  standard  of  living,  but 
what  will  raise  their  standard  of  living? 
Will  propaganda  raise  their  standard  of 
living?  Or  to  share  among  them  the 
proceeds  of  want,  will  that  raise  their 
standard  of  living?  What  will  raise  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  Italian  people 


is  the  reestablishment  of  their  produc¬ 
tion. 

Certainly  I  am  the  first  to  say  that  I 
know  there  are  deficiencies  in  the  de¬ 
nazification  programs  for  the  people  of 
Germany  and  Italy,  very  grave  deficien¬ 
cies,  and  I  have  fought  against  them  be¬ 
fore  and  will  continue  to  do  so;  but  at 
least  we  can  see  these  deficiencies,  we 
can  argue  about  these  deficiencies,  we 
can  endeavor  to  cure  them.  Indeed,  the 
United  States  Government  and  the  gov¬ 
ernments  of  France  and  Britain  are 
about  to  undertake  a  great  effort  to 
change  from  military  to  civilian  gov¬ 
ernment  In  the  occupied  areas  right  now. 
I  ask,  What  is  the  answer  to  that?  As 
to  other  places  which  we  are  asked  to 
believe  are  better  places  to  live,  no  only 
do  we  have  no  knowledge,  but  we  cannot 
believe,  they  offer  any  opportunity  for 
change  whatever. 

It  is  said  that  the  Marshall  plan  is  a 
war  program.  The  Marshall  plan,  in  my 
view,  is  the  greatest  contribution  of  the 
United  States  to  foreign  policy  in  all  his¬ 
tory,  because,  for  the  first  time,  a  great 
industrial  Nation  has  gone  out  to  create 
industrial  competitors,  a  very  strange 
sight  indeed;  and  why?  Because  that 
industrial  Nation  has  come  to  the 
realization  that  only  in  a  prosperous 
world  is  prosperity  possible,  and  that 
prosperity  cannot  be  contained  here  by 
the  walls  of  oceans  any  more  than  misery 
and  want  can  be  contained  there  by  iron 
curtains. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  there  is  one 
thing  that  penetrates  through  the  iron 
curtains,  and  that  is  the  odor  of  good 
things;  and,  indeed,  it  will,  for  we  al¬ 
ready  see  a  great  restlessness  behind  the 
iron  curtain  with  regard  to  this  Marshall 
plan.  I  do  not  understand  why,  if  it 
is  enslaving  the  people  of  Italy,  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Yugoslavia  are  so  restless  for  an 
opportunity  to  participate  in  this  kind  of 
enslavement  and  in  this  kind  of  eco¬ 
nomic  insecurity.  I  think  it  must  al¬ 
ways  be  remembered,  that  the  United 
States  in  pursuance  of  this  historic  con¬ 
tribution  to  foreign  policy,  did  not  ex¬ 
clude  the  Soviet  Union  from  the  Euro¬ 
pean  recovery  program;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  United  States  invited  the 
Soviet  Union  and  all  its  satelites  into  the 
plan;  and  in  a  momentous  5  days,  from 
June  27  to  July  2,  the  Foreign  Minister 
of  the  Soviet  Union  actually  met  with  the 
Prime  Ministers  of  the  western  European 
democracies  on  the  theory  that  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.,  too,  would  participate  in  the 
Marshall  plan. 

It  then  withdrew,  and  withdrew  under 
what  circumstances?  I  think  it  is  very 
interesting  to  refer  to  that  situation  at 
this  time.  The  Soviet  Foreign  Minister 
withdrew,  he  said,  because  the  United 
States  should  not  specify  the  terms  upon 
which  money  for  recovery  was  to  be  made 
available  by  the  United  States  to  the 
European  nations.  The  Soviets  wanted 
that  money  to  be  made  available  to  each 
of  the  countries  separately  without  any 
assurance  of  self-help  or  mutual  coop¬ 
eration,  and  that  each  should  spend  it 
as  it  pleased.  In  other  words,  he  wanted 
the  plan  to  be  doomed  to  failure,  he 
wanted  the  United  States  to  see  Its 
money  truly  go  down  a  rathole,  and  the 


American  people  to  be  foreever  discour¬ 
aged  from  trying  any  such  program. 
When  such  a  scheme  was  rejected  it  was 
indeed  a  death  blow  to  the  hopes  and 
aspirations  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
why?  Because  their  kind  of  philosophy 
does  not  thrive  on  prosperity,  it  does  not 
thrive  on  recovery;  it  thrives  only  upon 
disaster  and  upon  insecurity,  and  upon 
despair. 

Only  then  will  men  give  up  everything 
they  hold  dear  in  the  way  of  freedom 
and  espouse  tyranny  for  the  sake  of  a 
fancied  or  promised  economic  security. 
That  is  really  the  problem  here.  As  I 
see  our  situation  today,  wTe  have  repelled 
what  was  an  enormous  drive  to  take  over 
Europe  in  the  interest  of  absolute  gov¬ 
ernment,  based  upon  Europe’s  complete 
despair,  almost  anarchy,  after  the  war. 
We  have  stopped  that  drive  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  elections  have  shown 
in  that  very  Italy,  that  the  people  there 
have  not  responded  to  the  idea  that  they 
were  being  imposed  upon  by  the  present 
policies  of  their  government.  In  re¬ 
sponse  to  elections  which  have  been  held 
in  Italy  and  France,  principally,  the 
Communist  drive  has  definitely  been  re¬ 
pulsed.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  know  one 
thing.  We  know  it  in  business,  we  know 
it  in  the  Army,  we  know  it  in  the  very 
spirit  of  American  living.  You  must 
follow  through  on  success.  The  most 
dangerous  thing  you  can  do  is  to  stop, 
get  scared,  and  run  at  the  very  time  you 
are  successful.  So,  this  second  year  of 
the  European  Recovery  Program  is  an 
opportunity  to  follow  through  on  the 
successes  already  achieved. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  two  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Chairman,  these 
frantic  cries  that  we  hear  now  are  all 
based  on  the  knowledge  that  this  pro¬ 
gram  is  successful  today  and  promises  to 
be  even  more  successful  tomorrow. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  a  point 
which  I  had  proposed  to  take  up  in  gen¬ 
eral  debate;  that  is,  to  the  position  of 
the  countries  in  the  Organization  for  Eu¬ 
ropean  Economic  Cooperation  with  re¬ 
spect  to  their  own  status  in  1952.  It  has 
been  stated  that  they  anticipated  in  their 
plans  this  year  a  continuing  deficit  in 
1952 — a  dollar  deficit  of  $3,000,000,000. 
But  they  do  not  concede  any  such  thing. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  get  even  that 
amount  in  focus.  It  represents  a  reduc¬ 
tion  from  a  deficit  which  was  $9,900,000,- 
000  when  we  started  out  with  the  Euro¬ 
pean  recovery  program.  Anyone  who 
has  surveyed  either  in  figures,  or  in  fact, 
the  unparalleled  destruction  of  all  of 
Europe  which  followed  in  the  wake  of  the 
war  will  realize  that  in  4  years  that  is 
in  itself  an  enormous  victory.  Even  a 
$3,000,000,000  deficit  is  not  such  a  great 
one  when  we  consider  the  fact  that  the 
whole  western  European  economy  af¬ 
fected  Is  over  $100,000,000,000.  It  is  not 
such  a  very  great  one  so  that  even  if  it 
were  accurate,  the  European  nations 
through  the  opening  of  increased  trade 
opportunities  in  the  world  cannot  over¬ 
come  it.  In  fact  this  $3,000,000,000  fig¬ 
ure  showed  up  in  a  preliminary  survey, 
and  the  OEEC  sent  the  countries  back 
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their  programs  to  refigure  in  order  to 
bring  balance  in  1952. 

The  very  same  preliminary  report 
which  indicated  there  might  be  this 
deficit  in  1952  also  showed  that  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  nations  could  increase  their  ex¬ 
ports  to  Latin  America,  for  example,  by 
a  billion  dollars;  they  could  increase 
their  exports  to  the  United  States  by 
$600,000,000.  The  United  States  today  is 
having  a  very  small  proportion  of  im¬ 
ports  compared  to  its  gross  national  in¬ 
come — over  double  what  it  was  prewar. 
So  the  problem  is  by  no  means  insoluble, 
but  these  gentlemen  who  argue  this  point 
would  have  us,  as  one  of  the  weapons 
in  their  armament,  believe  that  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  insoluble  because  they  want  to 
discourage  us. 

We  are  in  the  way  of  succeeding,  we 
have  had  enormous  success,  and  now  is 
the  time  to  follow  through  on  that  suc¬ 
cess  with  the  generosity  and  dispatch 
which  is  so  typical  of  us,  by  passing  this 
bill  for  the  authorization  as  it  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  us  just  as  happened  in  the 
other  body. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick]  . 

(Mr.  BURDICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 

marks  ) 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be¬ 
lieve  we  made  our  first  mistake  when  we 
parted  from  the  caution  given  to  us  by 
George  Washington,  in  his  farewell  ad¬ 
dress,  and  entered  World  War  I;  we 
made  our  second  mistake  when  we 
entered  World  War  II,  and  it  is  said  by 
many  that  having  once  ventured  into 
the  business  of  settling  disturbances  in 
Europe  and  elsewhere  that  we  cannot 
quit  now.  I  disagree  with  this  view. 
No  matter  how  many  mistakes  a  per¬ 
son  or  a  nation  makes,  there  is  no  reason 
or  logic  in  continuing  those  mistakes.  It 
is  not  too  late,  yet,  to  take  a  course 
back  to  the  place  from  which  we  never 
should  have  departed. 

I  was  a  Member  of  this  Congress  when 
World  War  II  was  forming  and  took 
the  floor  more  than  once  to  caution  this 
Congress  on  taking  that  step.  The  re¬ 
peal  of  the  neutrality  law  and  the  arming 
of  merchant  vessels  was  said  by  the  pro¬ 
ponents  to  be  acts  to  prevent  war — when 
all  evidence  pointed  to  the  fact  that  these 
two  acts  of  Congress  would  bring  on  war. 

We  were  first,  at  the  instance  of  Mr. 
Churchill,  asked  to  give  them — Great 
Britain — our  moral  support  and  mate¬ 
rial  support.  Having  done  this,  Mr. 
Churchill  asked  for  a  “token”  army  just 
to  show  the  world  that  we  were  with 
them.  We  did  that  on  the  assurance  that 
Great  Britain  would  do  the  fighting. 
Soon,  however,  the  English  pulled  out  of 
Norway  pell-mell  for  home;  the  English 
retreated  from  France  with  the  disaster 
at  Dunkirk.  Things  looked  bad — and  we 
were  asked  to  help  in  men,  and  before 
we  got  through  with  the  job  we  had  11,- 
000,000  men  under  arms.  The  venture 
cost  us  $450,000,000,000  and  the  loss  of 
American  youth  that  cannot  be  measured 
in  dollars.  The  war  ended  or  at  least 
the  shooting  stopped.  Since  that  time 
we  have  put  in  62  billion  more  dollars 
loans  and  financing  of  Europe  and  Asia 
to  bring  back  stability  to  those  countries. 


We  are  still  at  it  and  here  today  we 
are  asked  to  appropriate  more  for  the 
second  year  of  the  Marshall  plan.  What 
about  the  expenses  of  the  first  year— 
what  do  we  have  to  show  for  it?  We 
are  now  and  have  been  bolstering  up  a 
tottering  monarchy  in  Greece,  and  there 
is  not  peace  in  Greece;  we  have  poured 
close  to  $2,000,000,000  into  China  behind 
the  leadership  of  Chiang  Kai-shek,  and 
now  that  country,  under  Chiang’s  lead¬ 
ership,  has  been  overrun  by  the  enemy. 
We  appropriated  another  fifty  million  for 
this  defunct  Chinese  Government  this 
week  and  anyone  must  know  that  this 
money  will  not  bring  peace  but  will  con¬ 
tinue  the  struggle  until  all  of  China  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  northern  Chinese. 
There  was  a  halt  in  this  war  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  establish  peace,  but  as  soon  as 
we  made  that  appropriation,  the  north¬ 
ern  armies  moved  ahead  on  a  front  of 
several  hundred  miles.  It  does  not  make 
any  difference  how  much  we  pour  into 
China  now,  the  Chiang  regime  is  doomed. 

In  Indonesia  we  have  turned  in  guns, 
ammunition,  machines,  and  money  to 
support  the  Netherlands  against  the 
people  of  that  country  struggling  for  in¬ 
dependence.  The  Netherlands  have  ex¬ 
ploited  these  islands  for  a  century  and 
a  half  and  have  grown  rich  by  taking  the 
natural  resources  that  belong  to  the  peo¬ 
ple.  How  can  a  democracy  like  ours 
justify  this  action  against  the  people  of 
Indonesia? 

Our  avowed  purpose  of  all  this  expense 
is  said  by  the  leaders  of  this  Govern¬ 
ment  to  be  made  for  the  purpose  of 
stopping  communism.  It  is  not  that  the 
people  there  are  starving — we  propose 
to  stop  communism.  How  little  do  people 
realize  that  communism  cannot  be 
stopped  in  this  manner. 

We  will  soon  be  called  upon  to  vote 
billions  for  the  North  Atlantic  Pact, 
which  is  for  the  same  purpose — stop 
communism.  My  observation  on  com¬ 
munism  is  that  it  never  develops  any¬ 
where  unless  the  people  are  in  distress, 
are  suffering,  and  are  being  prevented 
from  living.  Communism  is  similar  to 
the  germs  of  tuberculosis.  That  you  and 
I  do  not  have  tuberculosis  is  not  due  to 
the  fact  that  we  are  not  exposed  to 
germs,  for  those  germs  are  all  around  us 
every  day  and  night.  If  the  body  re¬ 
mains  strong,  these  germs  can  make  no 
headway,  but  if  from  some  cause  the 
body  becomes  weakened,  those  germs 
have  a  free  hand  to  develop,  and  the 
patient  dies. 

If  this  country  became  too  weak  and 
feeble,  through  the  draining  of  our  cash, 
credit,  and  natural  resources,  until  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  in  dis¬ 
tress,  with  millions  hungry,  unhoused, 
and  unclothed,  the  germs  of  communism 
will  have  a  fertile  field  here  for  develop¬ 
ment.  Are  we  not  weakening  ourselves 
when  we  give  away  billions  and  billions 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  labor  and  the  natu¬ 
ral  resources  of  this  land  for  generations 
yet  to  come?  Are  we  not  hastening  the 
time  when  that  germ  of  communism  will 
flourish  in  America? 

It  will  not  take  so  long  to  do  this  with 
an  ever-increasing  tax  burden,  with  an 
ever-increasing  cost  of  living,  with  an 
ever-increasing  number  of  unemployed 


people.  I  think  this  is  tragic.  We  have 
the  greatest  experiment  of  gi^vernment 
that  man  has  enjoyed  on  this  earth;  we 
can  keep  it  for  the  people;  we  can  leave 
it  in  the  hands  of  the  people  for  the 
protection  of  the  weak,  as  well  as  the 
strong.  As  a  member  of  a  family  that 
has  been  on  these  shores  since  1634,  as 
a  member  of  a  family  that  has  fought 
in  every  war  this  country  ever  had,  as 
a  member  of  a  family  of  the  old  pioneers 
who  crossed  the  Appalachian  Mountains 
into  the  great  prairies  of  the  West,  as  a 
member  of  a  family  who  built  homes  and 
cleared  fields  in  a  wilderness,  no  honest 
person  can  doubt  my  sincerity  when  I 
say  that  I  am  fearful  that  all  these  Euro¬ 
pean  entanglements  and  our  intermed¬ 
dling  in  all  parts  of  the  world  will  in  due 
time  bring  destruction  to  a  government 
that  has  been  great  and  will  continue  to 
be  great  if  we  do  not  desert  the  funda¬ 
mentals  upon  which  it  is  built.  I  am 
against  this  appropriation  and  will  vote 
“no.”  I  dislike  to  disagree  with  many 
good  friends  in  this  House,  yet  this  duty 
seems  clear  to  me  and  I  will  discharge 
that  duty  as  I  see  it  and  let  the  chips 
fall  where  they  may. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Perkins]. 

(Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
few  remarks  that  I  will  make  in  the  time 
allotted  to  me  will  be  directed  to  those 
who  oppose  this  bill  in  toto.  I  wish, 
though,  at  the  outset  to  express  my  un¬ 
qualified  support  of  the  extension  of  the 
European  recovery  program. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  a  few 
moments  ago  asked  what  the  Marshall 
plan  has  done  for  Italy.  I  think  that  if 
he  would  ask  himself  two  questions  he 
would  see  that  the  statements  that  he 
made  are  not  well  founded,  and  would 
alone  justify  our  support  of  this  meas¬ 
ure,  and  those  questions  are,  Who  in 
Italy  is  opposing  the  Marshall  plan? 
The  answer,  it  is  the  Communists,  and 
they  are  the  only  people  in  Italy  who 
are  opposing  the  Marshall  plan.  Second, 
Why?  Because  they  are  getting  the  rug 
pulled  out  from  under  them.  I  want  to 
concur  in  the  views  expressed  by  the 
other  gentleman  from  New  York,  be¬ 
cause  I  think  he  effectively  answered  the 
previous  gentleman’s  statement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  all  realize  the  con¬ 
ditions  existing  in  a  disrupted  Europe  1 
year  ago,  and  which  had  existed  since 
the  end  of  the  war.  There  were  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  people  without 
homes  and  the  roads  were  clogged  with 
refugees.  Through  necessity  hundreds 
of  cities  had  been  destroyed  by  our 
bombers  and  the  industry  in  western  Eu¬ 
rope  devastated.  That  is  why,  when  our 
then  great  Secretary  of  State,  General 
Marshall,  propounded  the  idea  of  help 
for  a  Europe  willing  to  help  itself,  al¬ 
though  I  was  not  in  Congress,  I  thought 
the  idea  an  admirable  one  and  worthy  of 
support.  Now,  after  the  program  has 
been  tried  for  1  year,  I  wish  to  state 
briefly  my  reasons  for  supporting  this 
gigantic  effort  of  our  people  on  behalf  of 
the  western  areas  of  Europe. 
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In  the  final  analysis,  when  we  begin  to 
search  our  hearts  for  the  reasons  why 
we  wish  to  help  Europe,  we  must  con¬ 
clude  that  the  great  humanitarian  In¬ 
terest  which  the  United  States  has 
always  shown  for  people  less  fortunate 
than  we  are  stems  from  the  fact  that 
deep  in  our  consciousness  we  still  feel 
the  responsibility  of  the  older  brother. 
Call  it  sentiment  if  you  will,  but  this 
feeling,  nevertheless,  persists  in  practi¬ 
cally  everything  which  the  United  States 
has  done  since  she  organized  herself  as 
a  nation  on  these  western  shores,  and  I 
trust  that  this  feeling  will  persist.  I  do 
not  have  to  draw  your  attention  to  the 
help  given  by  us  to  the  other  peoples 
during  the  last  150  years.  Our  present 
concern  is  to  help  Europe,  and  I  think 
the  call  is  for  us  to  get  on  with  the  job. 

In  addition  to  our  great  humanitarian 
Interest,  I  would  say  that  another  funda¬ 
mental  reason  for  this  foreign  aid  is  our 
national  self-interest.  We  simply  can¬ 
not  afford  to  let  Europe  be  taken  over 
by  an  ideology  that  is  so  diverse  and 
opposite  to  our  own  ideas  of  life. 

When  people  have  nothing  to  live  for 
except  misery  and  want,  then  commu¬ 
nism  steps  in  and  gives  them  the  idea 
that  they  can  help  themselves  at  the 
expense  of  others.  This  philosophy  we 
must  fight  to  the  utmost.  We  do  not 
wish  to  help  Europe  to  help  herself  at 
the  expense  of  others.  Rather  have  we 
assured  her  that  if  she  initiates  efforts 
herself  to  attain  economic  stability  that 
the  United  States  will  step  in  and  assist 
the  process.  For  this  very  purpose  we 
are  extending  ourselves  in  a  vast  pro¬ 
gram  which  is  actually  a  challenge  to  us 
to  do  the  best  we  can  in  time  of  peace, 
just  as  we  did  the  best  we  could  in  time 
of  war.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  incurred  this  moral  obligation  to 
help  Europe,  many  people  complain  that 
we  cannot  afford  to  help  Europe.  But, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  that  we  cannot 
afford  not  to  help  Europe. 

Let  us  look  at  the  picture  as  it  exists 
today  and  measure  the  success  of  the 
European  recovery  program.  Such  suc¬ 
cess  is  very  evident  in  various  fields. 
First  of  all,  I  would  measure  the  success 
in  terms  of  prevention.  Our  European 
recovery  program  has — 

First.  Prevented  starvation  in  France, 
the  Netherlands,  Germany,  and  Italy, 
and  near-starvation  in  Great  Britain. 

Second.  Prevented  the  almost  com¬ 
plete  stoppage  of  the  flow  of  goods 
through  orderly  trade  channels  among 
European  nations. 

Third.  Prevented  the  desperate  efforts 
of  Communist  unions  to  block  the  pipe 
lines  governing  the  flow  of  raw  materials 
to  industry  in  Europe. 

Fourth.  Prevented  the  collapse  of 
morale  in  western  Europe  that  would 
surely  have  followed  another  winter  of 
hardship  and  consumption  at  or  below 
wartime  levels. 

Fifth.  Prevented  or,  I  should  say,  al¬ 
leviated  the  psychological  fear  of  war 
from  creating  a  paralysis  in  the  various 
economies  subject  to  aggressive  tactics 
from  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 

Sixth.  Prevented,  by  widespread  fiscal 
cooperation,  the  spread  of  black  markets 


that  would  have  undermined  the  strength 
of  various  European  nations. 

Seventh.  Prevented  a  further  depress¬ 
ing  of  the  standard  of  living  by  helping 
to  increase  agricultural  and  industrial 
production  with  the  supply  of  raw  mate¬ 
rials  so  urgently  needed. 

Eighth.  Prevented  a  serious  retarda¬ 
tion  in  the  rebuilding  of  war-devastated 
areas. 

Ninth.  Lastly,  it  has  prevented  a  clos¬ 
ing  up  in  the  vision  of  European  states¬ 
men  and  enlarged  their  horizons  for  opti¬ 
mistic  planning  with  the  assurance  of 
American  aid. 

Another  point  in  favor  is  the  success 
of  obtaining  cooperation  for  future 
planning.  Never  in  the  history  of 
Europe  have  we  found  19  countries  co¬ 
operating  and  sitting  down,  as  it  were,  to 
discuss  among  themselves  just  what  they 
could  do  to  help  themselves.  Yet,  in 
Paris  we  find  the  Office  of  the  European 
Economic  Cooperation,  composed  of  19 
areas  of  western  Europe,  making  specific 
plans  for  their  own  national  recovery  and 
then  integrating  these  plans  into  an  over¬ 
all  plan  for  the  recovery  of  western 
Europe.  Much  credit  is  due  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Administration,  here 
in  Washington  and  in  the  overseas  offices, 
for  attaining  such  cooperation,  in  which 
separate  nations  are  willing  to  forget 
their  differences  so  as  to  achieve  eco¬ 
nomic  well-being. 

May  I  inject  a  few  extra  words  in  an¬ 
other  direction?  After  World  War  I  the 
United  States  Government  and  United 
States  private  investors  spent  approxi¬ 
mately  $10,000,000,000  in  Europe  hap¬ 
hazardly  and  without  any  plan.  These 
turned  out  to  be  almost  completely  lost 
in  the  end.  In  fact,  it  seems  as  if  the 
money  thus  invested  actually  helped  to 
prepare  for  another  world  war.  At  the 
end  of  this  last  war  the  United  States 
Government  and  private  investors  began 
investing  their  money  again  in  Europe. 

However,  this  time  the  investment  and 
help  thus  given  is  according  to  plan,  a 
plan  previously  agreed  to  by  the  nations 
receiving  the  aid.  The  aid  is  given  for 
economic  rehabilitation  and  cannot  be 
misused  merely  for  certain  industries 
which  might  be  converted  into  war  in¬ 
dustries.  I  would  say  that  even  if  tills 
effort  costs  us  fifteen  additional  billion 
dollars  in  the  end,  the  planning  between 
us  and  the  European  nations  will  result 
in  an  economic  rehabilitation,  a  rehabili¬ 
tation  which  will  prevent  western  Europe 
from  going  Communist.  It  seems  to  me 
that  if  our  vast  expenditure  enables  Eu¬ 
rope  to  recover  and  to  halt  communism 
the  money  will  be  well  spent. 

Another  point  in  favor  of  the  European 
recovery  program  is  the  effect  this  pro¬ 
gram  has  on  our  own  national  economy. 
Our  industries  are  working  at  full  blast, 
not  merely  turning  out  goods  for  overseas 
but  they  are  actually  being  stimulated 
toward  increasing  production  for  our¬ 
selves  by  these  additional  orders.  Our 
farmers  were  geared  to  high  production 
by  the  needs  of  the  last  war  and  now 
are  keeping  up  that  production.  I  do 
not  think  that  this  program  Is  going  to 
exhaust  us,  or,  as  some  claim,  exhaust 
our  national  resources,  to  the  point  where 


we  will  have  nothing  left.  I  feel,  rather, 
that  it  is  a  stimulant,  which  our  economy 
can  stand  and  which  cannot  result  in 
anything  but  good  to  us. 

We  have  furthermore  the  picture  of 
an  ever-increasing  volume  of  trade  in 
western  Europe  and  between  western  and 
eastern  Europe.  We  have  the  picture  of 
the  standard  of  living  being  raised  in  all 
areas.  We  have  the  picture  of  technical 
assistance  being  given  to  many  industries 
in  Europe  to  produce  goods  needed  in 
Europe.  We  have  the  picture  of  great 
areas  being  rehabilitated,  as  well  as  a 
picture  of  gradual  integration  toward  an 
economic  and  political  union.  Just  when 
this  economic  and  political  union  will  be 
achieved  I  cannot  say,  but,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  the  evidences  are  there  that  a  good 
beginning  has  been  made. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  stress 
the  fact  that  this  great  effort  of  ours  on 
behalf  of  Europe  is  meeting  with  singular 
success,  since  the  countries  behind  the 
iron  curtain  are  becoming  very  much  in¬ 
terested.  Russia  and  her  satellites  are 
contemplating  and  are  even  now  taking 
steps  toward  organizing  a  similar  pro¬ 
gram  for  themselves.  Imitation  is  the 
sincerest  form  of  flattery,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Maybe  the  European  recovery  program 
will  result  in  teaching  the  people  behind 
the  iron  curtain  the  democratic  princi¬ 
ple  so  very  evidently  lacking  there  today, 
namely,  that  free  peoples  produce  more 
for  themselves  than  those  not  so  free. 

Thus,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  reiterate 
my  approval  of  the  European  recovery 
program,  and  feel  that  we  should  extend 
the  program  till  we  have  achieved  the 
success  which  the  program  so  well  merits. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Jackson]. 

(Mr.  JACKSON  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  common  with  the  other 
'Members  of  the  House,  I  took  great  in¬ 
terest  in  the  colloquy  between  the  two 
gentlemen  from  New  York.  I  think,  in 
order  to  set  a  proper  backdrop  to  the  sit¬ 
uation  in  which  we  find  ourselves  today 
with  respect  to  this  legislation,  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  go  back  to  find  out  why  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  this  kind  was  necessary,  why 
we  had  a  Marshall  plan,  as  it  was  origi¬ 
nally  known — a  European  recovery  pro¬ 
gram,  as  it  later  became  known,  or  an 
ECA,  as  it  is  now  called.  Was  it  merely 
because  we  wanted  to  play  God  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  or  because  we  wanted 
to  take  billions  of  dollars  and  pour  them 
into  Europe  fruitlessly,  without  any  hope 
of  return?  I  think  not,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  think  we  undertook  this  great  program 
as  the  most  completely  altruistic  move 
that  any  nation  has  ever  undertaken  in 
history. 

We  had  just  emerged  from  the  greatest 
holocaust  of  war  the  world  had  ever 
known.  When  our  armies  and  our  fleets 
and  our  air  forces  streamed  homeward  to 
demobilization,  the  men  and  women  of 
our  armed  forces  came  back  hoping  to 
find  the  world  of  peace  for  which  they 
had  fought  so  courageously.  We  put 
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our  fleets  into  moth  balls,  so  to  speak. 
We  demobilized  our  great  standing 
armies.  Our  fleets  of  the  air  rotted  on 
beachheads  and  in  steaming  jungles. 
We  were  prepared  to  beat  our  sword  into 
a  plowshare. 

And  then  the  world  became  aware,  al¬ 
most  on  an  instant,  of  a  force  which  was 
not  prepared,  quite  evidently,  to  meet 
our  moves  with  respect  to  the  creation  of 
a  better  and  a  finer  world.  Our  great 
ally,  the  Soviet  Union,  which  had 
achieved  victory  to  a  large  extent  be¬ 
cause  of  the  products  of  our  mines  and 
our  mills  and  our  forests,  withdrew  be¬ 
hind  what  came  in  time  to  be  known  as 
an  iron  curtain,  and  instead  of  demobili¬ 
zation  there  filtered  out  to  the  outside 
world  the  word  of  a  standing  army  of  5 
to  6  million  men  under  arms  and  of  14,000 
military  aircraft,  in  a  state  of  immediate 
and  constant  readiness.  So  the  world 
found  it  had  put  down  one  great  aggres¬ 
sion  only  to  face  another,  and  it  faced 
it  reluctantly. 

In  June  of  1947,  a  world  was  in  despair. 
The  grim  realities  of  a  postwar  aggres¬ 
sion  were  confronting  the  peoples  of 
western  Europe.  The  hope  of  a  just  and 
lasting  peace  and  the  promise  of  a  bet¬ 
ter  day  for  all  men  had  in  the  course  of 
the  few  short  months  since  the  victory 
of  the  Allies  over  the  foes  of  freedom, 
turned  to  ashes  in  the  grip  of  freemen. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  overlong 
on  the  condition  which  culminated  in 
this  world-wide  despair.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  stress  the  propaganda  barrage 
of  hate  that  flowed  for  24  hours  of  each 
day  across  the  lives  and  the  lands  of  men 
and  women  whose  hearts  were  filled  with 
fear. 

And  not  only  the  human  equation  ap¬ 
peared  insoluble.  The  economies  of 
western  Europe,  shattered  and  tottering 
In  the  immediate  postwar  era,  seemed 
demolished  almost  beyond  hope  of  re¬ 
pair.  With  industry  paralyzed  and  ordi¬ 
nary  commercial  transactions  banned  by 
internal  turmoil  and  international  prob¬ 
lems  in  nonconvertability,  it  seemed  in-1 
deed  that  the  augers  for  a  world  Com¬ 
munist  state  were  not  to  be  denied. 

Thinking  men  in  all  nations  realized 
that  such  a  drifting  course  of  total  inac¬ 
tion  in  the  face  of  widespread  suffering 
on  every  hand,  could  but  inevitably 
strengthen  the  claims  of  the  Communist 
aggressors  that  freemen  were  incapable 
of  working  together  for  the  common 
good,  or  of  finding  and  clearing  the 
channels  of  cooperative  effort  so  neces¬ 
sary  if  the  Old  World  was  to  overcome 
the  difficulties  of  different  languages, 
different  cultures,  yes,  if  you  please,  of  a 
dozen  varying  concepts  of  government. 

But  there  was  still  a  hope  to  be  taken 
by  men  brave  enough  to  tackle  a  des¬ 
perate  job,  and  there  were  men  who  were 
not  affrighted  by  the  complexities  of  the 
task  before  them.  Secretary  Marshall 
laid  the  first  brand  to  a  new  beacon  of 
hope,  when  he  outlined,  in  a  Harvard 
speech  in  June  of  1947,  the  several  things 
which  must  be  done  to  meet  the  threat 
of  total  collapse  of  the  economy  of  a 
world  in  turmoil. 

The  requisites  were  few,  and  in  every 
case,  demanded  a  measure  of  sacrifice 
on  the  part  of  the  participating  nations. 


None  knew  better  than  the  men  who 
met  in  Paris  to  draft  the  initial  bill  of 
particulars,  how  vast  was  the  task  con¬ 
fronting  them.  Our  bill  in  terms  of  dol¬ 
lars  was  a  tremendous  one,  but  the  real 
job  of  resistance  to  the  insidious  spread 
of  Communist  philosophy  had  to  be  done 
by  the  nations  of  western  Europe. 

As  you  will  recall,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Soviet  reaction  to  the  announcement  of 
the  Paris  agreement  was  a  most  violent 
one.  The  enemies  of  the  program,  and 
there  are  many  of  them,  embarked  upon 
a  course  designed  to  sabotage  the  ECA 
program  with  every  weapon  of  propa¬ 
ganda  and  subversion  known  to  human 
mind.  Armed  force  and  industrial  up¬ 
risings  were  called  upon  in  many  lands 
to  prevent  the  implementation  of  a  pro¬ 
gram,  the  success  of  which  could  only 
add  courage  and  strength  to  those  who 
were  resisting  political  infiltration,  social 
revolution,  and  the  threat  of  military 
force. 

How  well  the  job  was  done  needs  no 
elaboration  here.  The  Red  tide,  which 
lapped  at  the  parliamentary  foundations 
of  every  nation  in  western  Europe  has 
receded.  In  every  land  where  free  elec¬ 
tions  still  obtain,  the  Communists  and 
their  allies  have  lost  strength  in  popular 
representative  bodies.  Given  a  standard 
of  hope  around  which  to  rally,  free  labor, 
industry,  capital,  religion,  and  all  of  the 
spiritual  forces  which  sustain  men  in 
trouble  have  combined  to  cast  out  fear 
and  to  work  together  for  the  salvation 
of  the  freedom  of  man. 

Europe  has  today  turned  its  back  upon 
the  twisting  and  tortuous  path  which 
leads  backward  to  the  pyramids,  and  has 
chosen  instead  to  work  out  human  and 
national  destinies  through  a  tremendous 
effort  in  self-help  and  mutual  coopera¬ 
tion.  Men  are  still  the  masters  of  gov¬ 
ernment  in  western  Europe,  and  the  fact 
that  they  are  is  testimony  not  only  to 
their  courage,  but  to  the  enlightened  self- 
interest  of  this  Nation  in  providing  the 
dollars  which  were  and  are  so  necessary 
to  relieve  suffering,  regulate  currencies, 
and  rehabilitate  the  traditional  indus¬ 
trial  self-sufficiency  of  the  recipient 
nations. 

There  will  be  those  who  will  say  that 
the  cost  of  such  a  program  as  this  can¬ 
not  be  borne  by  our  own  economy  with¬ 
out  serious  threat,  but  to  those  I  would 
only  say  that  6  months  of  war — in¬ 
evitable  if  the  red  tide  submerges 
freedom  in  every  land  except  our  own — 
would  cost  a  frightful  sum  out  of 
all  proportion  in  human  lives  to  the 
project  which  we  are  here  considering. 
Here  is  a  program  no  less  vital  to  the 
national  security,  the  national  welfare, 
and  the  national  interest  of  the  United 
States  than  is  the  maintenance  of  fleets 
and  armies  and  air  forces.  To  extinguish 
the  beacon  of  hope  when  it  has  only 
commenced  to  flame,  is  to  plunge  our 
world  and  our  times  into  a  terror  that 
can  only  result  in  disaster. 

I  know  and  respect  the  value  of  a  dol¬ 
lar.  In  common  with  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Rich],  I  am  fre¬ 
quently  moved  to  ask,  “Where  do  we  get 
the  money?”  A  year  ago  I  said  that  I 
considered  this  measure  to  be  the  best 
insurance  we  could  take  out  against  an¬ 


other  and  devastating  war.  Nothing  has 
transpired  in  the  first  year  of  operation 
to  alter  my  opinion  in  any  respect. 

I  do  not  say,  nor  would  my  words  be 
worthy  of  any  consideration  if  I  did  say, 
that  this  program  has  been  perfect  in  its 
every  expression.  It  has  suffered  from 
the  same  faults  peculiar  to  any  new  leg¬ 
islative  expression.  Nor  would  I  contend, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  implementation 
of  the  program  has  been  without  im¬ 
perfection.  But  what  I  do  say  is  that  the 
ECA  program  has  succeeded  in  the  first 
year  of  operation  far  beyond  the  hopes 
of  those  who  framed  the  basic  law  or 
administered  it  in  the  field. 

It  is  possible  that  this  Committee  will 
wish  to  work  its  own  will  in  some  degree 
upon  the  measure  reported  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  Certainly, 
that  is  right  and  proper,  and  should  be 
done.  There  are  few  points  which  will 
be  discussed,  few  amendments  which  will 
be  considered  which  have  not  already 
had  a  full  measure  of  discussion  and  con¬ 
sideration,  but,  again,  it  is  the  duty  of 
this  body  to  consider  carefully  the  handi¬ 
work  of  any  and  all  of  its  lesser  agencies. 

But  I  would  urge  this  body  not  to  lend 
validity  to  the  claims  of  international 
communism  that  in  our  pursuit  of  the 
program  that  we  seek  to  dump  our  own 
unwanted  goods  abroad  or  seek  to  im¬ 
press  a  dollar  imperialism  upon  the  other 
nations  of  the  earth.  Such  claims  have 
to  this  time  fallen  of  their  own  weight, 
for  where  is  the  imperialistic  design  that 
seeks  to  strengthen  proposed  victims? 
The  snake  lends  no  measure  of  its  venom 
to  the  bird,  nor  the  lion  its  strength  to 
the  sheep.  Nor  have  we,  as  a  nation, 
sought  unfair  advantage  of  those  we 
have  attempted  to  help. 

For  my  part  I  am  happy  to  have  played 
a  minor  part  in  the  drafting  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  legislation  which  worked  so  well  in 
practice  that  few  amendments  were  con¬ 
sidered  necessary  by  the  committee  last 
year.  I  regret,  together  with  other 
members  of  the  minority  on  the  com¬ 
mittee,  that  no  action  with  respect  to 
China  has  been  considered  in  this  bill, 
but  that  fact  in  no  way  influences  my 
determination  to  seek  prompt  action  on 
the  legislation  we  are  now  considering. 

We  are  winning  the  fight,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  and  this  is  no  time  to  resort  to 
defensive  measures  nor  to  retreat  1  foot 
over  the  ground  we  have  won.  We  have 
the  initiative  today — we  and  those  who 
stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  us  in  this 
crucial  hour.  Let  us  press  on,  not  so 
much  counting  our  dollars  as  we  move 
forward  to  the  goal  of  freedom  from  fear 
but  counting  rather  the  cost  which  may 
have  to  be  met  if  we  fail. 

The  eyes  of  the  world  are  upon  this 
body,  Mr.  Chairman.  They  are  eyes  in 
which  hope  has  replaced  terror  and  eyes 
which  once  again  may  look  to  God  and 
each  other  with  faith  in  each  and  in 
ultimate  justice. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  McGrath], 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
were  asked  a  few  minutes  ago  what  this 
ECA  had  done  for  Italy.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Marcantonio]  posed 
that  question,  and  I  think  we  should  an- 
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swer  him  today  and  say  that  this  plan 
defeated  communism  in  Italy.  When  we 
had  an  election  there  some  months  ago, 
the  people  of  that  country,  mindful  of  its 
glorious  history  and  its  contributions  to 
the  world,  stood  up  and  before  their  God 
and  before  their  fellowman  they  decided 
to  go  along  the  road  of  democracy.  We 
can  thank  this  plan  and  this  program  for 
that  great  victory  against  the  godlessness 
of  Russian  philosophy. 

I  cannot  in  the  3  minutes  allotted  to 
me  by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  answer  all  of  the  questions 
that  have  been  raised.  But  well  do  I  re¬ 
call  that  election  when  in  New  York,  un¬ 
der  the  leadership  of  the  great  Italian- 
American  Generoso  Pope,  how  he  organ¬ 
ized  Italian  relief.  We  raised  funds  in 
my  county  alone  amounting  to  over 
$18,000  for  the  people  who  were  suffer¬ 
ing  there. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Not  at'  this  time. 
And  in  other  parts  of  the  country  we  did 
the  same  thing.  Letters  poured  in  with 
the  message,  “We  are  suffering,”  “We 
need  clothing,”  “We  need  food.”  But 
after  the  Marshall  plan  came  into  being 
those  letters  ceased,  and  the  ones  which 
did  come  into  our  country  and  which  still 
come  in  today  are  letters  of  hope,  because 
the  people  of  Italy  have  faith — faith  in 
America,  and  because  they  follow  the 
leadership  of  our  Government  and  the 
guidance  of  Pope  Pius  XII  in  asking  them 
to  make  a  choice  between  communism 
and  democracy.  They  have  made  a  great 
contribution  in  years  gone  by  in  the  arts, 
in  the  sciences,  and  in  culture.  The 
world  will  ever  be  indebted  to  those  glo¬ 
rious  sons  and  daughters  of  Rome  and 
Naples,  and  every  other  part  of  Italy. 
But  no  greater  contribution  has  been 
made  by  the  people  of  that  land  than  the 
result  of  the  election.  That  was  a  great 
contribution  to  the  forces  of  democracy. 

In  3  minutes  I  cannot  answer  the  de¬ 
tails  that  have  been  given  by  my  dis¬ 
tinguished  colleague  from  New  York. 
At  the  proper  time  I  hope  we  can  talk 
on  those  figures  that  were  cited.  The 
answer  is  that  there  would  have  been  a 
greater  degree  of  success  had  not  the 
Communists  done  everything  they  could 
by  strikes  and  by  attempts  to  sabotage 
our  every  effort,  by  their  campaign  to  de¬ 
stroy  and  to  bring  Italy  into  the  power 
of  the  Communist  Party. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut. 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  wish  to  say  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  that  I  agree  entirely  with  his 
statement.  It  may  very  well  be  that 
those  who  oppose  the  Marshall  plan  in 
Italy  oppose  it  because  it  has  succeeded 
and  because  it  is  preventing  the  Com¬ 
munists  from  taking  over. 

Mr.  McGRATH.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
souri  [Mr.  Christopher]. 

Mr.  CHRISTOPHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  wish  to  use  these  2  minutes  to  refer  to 
statements  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  regarding  the  $11,000,000,000  of 


lend-lease  that  was  extended  to  Russia. 
I  do  not  stand  before  this  House  hold¬ 
ing  any  brief  for  Russia,  but  I  still  be¬ 
lieve  in  giving  everybody  his  due,  even 
the  Devil. 

That  $11,000,000,000  bought  food,  am¬ 
munition,  guns,  and  airplanes  that  en¬ 
abled  Russia  to  nail  down  32  German 
armored  divisions  in  western  Russia  so 
tight  that  they  could  not  get  away  to 
oppose  our  landing  on  the  Normandy 
beachhead.  Those  $11,000,000,000  of 
lend  lease  that  went  to  Russia  are  part 
of  the  most  justifiable  expenditure  that 
we  made  during  the  war;-  for  if  those  32 
German  armored  divisions  could  have 
gotten  loose  and  arrived  at  the  proper 
time  on  those  Normandy  beachheads, 
we  either  would  have  failed  to  land  on 
those  Normandy  beaches  or  we  would 
have  had  2,000,000  more  white  crosses 
there  with  an  American  soldier  boy  under 
each  one  of  them.  Thank  God  for  the 
$11,000,000,000  that  went  to  Russia  in 
lend-lease.  If  it  was  a  mistake  I  have 
still  toftnd  it  out. 

No\$*  in  what  little  time  I  have  left 
I  want  to  refer  to  the  statement  of  one 
of  the  gentlemen  from  New  York  re¬ 
garding  the  poverty  that  exists  at  the 
present  time  in  Italy  and  I  want  every 
one  in  this  House  to  get  this:  Italy  has 
only  a  small  fraction  of  good  agricultural 
soil  left  in  that  country  for  each  one  of 
her  inhabitants.  Therefore,  at  some 
time  in  the  foreseeable  future  those  folks 
are  going  to  be  hungry  unless  they  im¬ 
port  food.  I  want  the  Members  of  this 
House  also  to  remember  that  when  the 
agricultural  bills  come  to  the  floor  for 
consideration.  Let  us  take  care  that  we 
do  not  get  our  Z\'z  acres  apiece  down 
to  four-tenths  of  an  acre  and  get  to 
•starving  like  the  people  of  those  coun¬ 
tries  are  starving. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  expired. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that 
the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Mills,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.  R.  3748)  to  amend  the  Economic  Co¬ 
operation  Act  of  1948,  had  come  to  no 
resolution  thereon.  ~ 

T  ’  MTMlfefefs  ,l*1*"*" 

Mr.  BLAND  asked  and  was  given  per- 
nission  to  revise  and .extend  the  remarks 
le  made  in  Committee  this  afternoon, 
md  to  include  therein  a  bill,  H.  R.  1340, 
)he  report  thereof,  and  also  the  Magnu- 
;on  amendment  £o  a  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
jremarks  in  the  Record  and  include  an 
tarticle  on  the  repeal  of  the  excise  taxes 
(appearing  in  the  Saginaw  (Mich.)  News. 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  the 
jremarks  he  made  on  a  rule  earlier  in  the 
day. 

Mr.  McGRATH  asked  and  was  given 
’permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  IRVING  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the  Ap¬ 


pendix  of  the  Record  and  include  two 
letters  and  a  telegram. 

Mr.  DOYLE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission.  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the  Ap¬ 
pendix  of  the  Record  and  include  appro¬ 
priate  material. 

Mr.  McKINNON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  and  include  a  few 
articles. 

Mr.  JAVTTS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  the  remarks 
he  made  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
today,  i 

Mr.  JAYITS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the  Ap¬ 
pendix  of  the  Record  and  include  certain 
printed  material. 

Mr.  BOLTON  of  Maryland  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  in  the  Record. 

Mrs.  BOLTON  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.  , 

HOUR  OP  MEETING  ON  MONDAY 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  uiianimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet 
at  11  o’clock  on  Monday  next.  I  might 
observe  that  there  is  about  three-fourths 
of  an  hour  remaining  for  general  debate 
on  the  ECA  bill,  after  which  we  will  pro¬ 
ceed  under  the  5 -minute  rule.  I  make 
that  statement  so  that  all  Members  may 
govern  themselves  accordingly. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
.  sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab-' 
senee  was  granted  as  follows: 

To  Mr.  Hays  of  Ohio,  for  April  9,  1949, 
on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Chesney,  for  April  9,  1949,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Tauriello,  for  April  9,  1949,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

To  Mr.  Gorski  of  New  Yqrk,  for  April 
9,  1949,  on  account  of  official  business. 

To  Mr.  McGuire,  for  April  9,  1949,  op 
account  of  official  business. 

To  Mr.  Wagner,  for  April  9,  1949,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  5  o’clock  and  21  minutes  p.  m.)  the 
House,  under  its  previous  order,  ad¬ 
journed  until  Monday,  April  11,  1949,  at 
11  o’clock  a.  m. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUBLIC 
BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MAHON:  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions.  H.  R.  4146.  A  bill  making  appropria¬ 
tions  for  the  National  Security  Council,  the 
National  Security  Resources  Board,  and  for 
military  functions  administered  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Military  Establishment  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1950,  and  for  other 
purposes;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
417).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
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Mr.  SPENCE:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  H.  R.  2682.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act, 
the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act.  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendments  (Rept.  No.  418).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  H.  R.  3932.  A  bill  to 
exempt  artificial  limbs  from  duty  if  imported 
for  personal  use  and  not  for  sale;  with 
amendments  (Rept.  No.  419) .  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union.  % 

Mr.  COOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.  R.  3825.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Act;  with  amendments  (Rept.  No. 
420).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MAHON: 

H.  R.  4146.  A  bill  making  appropriations 
for  the  National  Security  Council,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Security  Resources  Board,  and  for  mil¬ 
itary  functions  administered  by  the  National 
Military  Establishment  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1950,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  BOLLING: 

H.  R.  4147.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  welfare  by  enabling  the  several  States 
to  make  more  adequate  provisions  for  the 
health  of  school  children  through  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  school  health  services  for  the 
prevention,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  of 
physical  and  mental  defects  and  conditions; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HARRIS: 

H.  R.  4148.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
•pointment  of  a  deputy  disbursing  officer , 
assistant  disbursing  officers  for  the 
of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purpose:  K’to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Coluiaf  ia. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON: 

H.  R.  4149.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  transpor¬ 
tation  of  certain  highly  coproustible  fabrics 
in  interstate  commerce,  pnd  for  other  pur¬ 
poses;  to  the  Committpg  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  S 

By  Mr.  LARCADE: 

H.  R.  4150.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Emergency 
Price  Control  Act  of  1942,  as  amended,  relat¬ 
ing  to  action**  for  civil  liabilities  for  violation 
of  the  Emergency  Price  Control  Act;  to  the 
Commitjfcfte  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  MARSALIS: 

H.  R.  4151.  A  bill  to  grant  the  consent  of 
the  United  States  to  the  Arkansas  River  Com¬ 
pact;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands. 


By  Mr.  MURDOCK: 

H.  R.  4152.  A  bill  to  approve  repayment 
contracts  negotiated  with  the  Bitter  Root 
Irrigation  district,  the  Shasta  View  irrigation 
district,  the  Okanogan  irrigation  district,  the 
Willwood  irrigation  district,  the  Uncom- 
pahgre  Valley  Water  Users’  Association,  and 
the  Kittitas  reclamation  district,  to  authorize 
their  execution,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Lands. 

By  Mr.  TALLE: 

H.  R.  4153.  A  bill  to  amend  subchapter  A 
of  chapter  10  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code, 
relating  to  the  tax  on  admissions;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mir.  WELCH  of  California: 

H.  R.  4154.  A  bill  to  authorize  investiga¬ 
tions  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  the 
end  of  providing  for  the  fullest  utilization 
of  the  Nation’s  water  resources;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Public  Lands. 

By  Mr.  GORSKI  of  Illinois: 

H.  R.  4155.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  patents  whenever  the  use  of  tjze 
same  has  been  prevented  by  war  or  other 
causes  and  providing  for  the  extension  of 
patents  for  persons  who  serve  in  the  rhilitary 
or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  dur¬ 
ing  a  war;  to  sthe  Committee  on  the  Ju¬ 
diciary.  '‘v  /  "a  • 

By  Mr.  ALLEN  of  Louisiana: 

H.  R.  4156.  A  bill  disclaiming  and  recon¬ 
veying  any  interest  of  the  United  States  to 
the  mineral  rights  in-  the  lands  comprising 
the  Pearson  Artillery  Range,  -Louisiana;  to  the 
Committee  on  Arjfied  Service^ 

By  Mr.  O’BRIEN  of  Michigan: 

H.  R.  4157 .jk  bill  to  provide  for  the  general 
welfare  by  "enabling  the  several  '"States  to 
make  more  adequate  provision  for  the- -health 
of  schpbl  children  through  the  development 
of  SofTool  health  services  for  the  preventiop, 


H.  R.  4162.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Otis  Pip¬ 
pin  and  Imogene  Pippin;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.  R.  4163.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  S.  Walker;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.  R.  4164.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Norman 
Otis  Pippin;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  SASSCER: X 

H.  R.  4165.  A  bill  for  tife  relief  of  Katherine 
H.  Clagett;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary.  / 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk’s  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

5.3*7.  By  Mr.  BARING:  Senate  Joint  Resolu¬ 
tion  5,  State  of  Nevada,  approved  by  Gover¬ 
nor  Pittman  on  March  29,  1949;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

538.  By  Mr.  IRVING:  Memorial  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Missouri,  urging  the  immediate  construction 
of  the  Turtle  Creek  Reservoir  for  control  of 
the  Big  Blue  River  near  Manhattan,  Kans., 
as  necessary  for  the  stoppage  of  flood  hazards 
on  the  Missouri  River  in  the  State  of  Mis¬ 
souri;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

539.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Mrs. 
Wallace  Johnson  and  others,  Oneonta,  N.  Y„ 
requesting  passage  of  H.  R.  2135  and  2136, 
known  as  the  Townsend  plan;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

540.  Also,  petition  of  T.  S.  Kinney  and  oth¬ 
ers,  Orlando,  Fla.,  requesting  passage  of  H.  R. 
2135  and  2136,  known  as  the  Townsend  plan; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


541.  Also,  petition  of  F.  A.  Hart  and  others, 
Wauchula,  Fla.,  requesting  passage  of  H.  R. 
_nosis,  and  treatment  of  physical  and.  2135  and  2136,  known  as  the  Townsend  plan; 
ental  defects  and  conditions;  to  the  Com-  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
mittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  542.  Also,  petition  of  Ella  Dewitt  and  oth¬ 
ers,  New  Smyrna  Beach,  Fla.,  requesting  pas- 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  KEATING: 

H.  R.  4158.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Concetta 
Caricchio;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD: 

H.  R.  4159.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  E.  E. 
Drury  &  Sons,  Troy,  Mont.;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.  R.  4160.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kalispell 
Pole  Co.,  Kalispell,  Mont.;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PHILLIPS  of  California: 

H.  R.  4161.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
Marshall  and  Mrs.  Myrtle  I.  Marshall;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


sage>»,pf  H.  R.  2135  and  2136,  known  as  the 
Townsend  plan;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  MeSps. 

543.  Alsiy  petition  of  Virgilio  Pino  and 
others,  Tampa,  Fla.,  requesting  passage  of 
H.  R.  2135  and^ise,  known  as  the  Townsend 
plan;  to  the  Coihmittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

544.  Also,  petitiSaof  Mrs.  Ruth  Burns  and 

others.  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  requesting 
passage  of  H.  R.  2135  ahd  2136,  known  as  the 
Townsend  plan;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  \ 

545.  Also,  petition  of  Mrs.  Ffcnnie  R.  Shear¬ 
er  and  others,  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  re¬ 
questing  passage  of  H.  R.  2135  fnd  2136, 
known  as  the  Townsend  plan;  to  tfc,e  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

546.  Also,  petition  of  E.  H.  Thomas’ ^nd 
others,  Tice,  Fla.,  requesting  passage  of  H>R. 
2135  and  2136,  known  as  the  Townsend  planj\ 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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flcatlon  and  the  punishment  of  war  crimi- 
nsfels,  in  which  the  American  Jewish  Congress 
expressed  its  grave  concern  over  the  emer¬ 
gency  of  anti-Semitic  and  pro-Fascist  move¬ 
ments*  and  trends  in  Germany  and  over  the 
suspen^on  of  the  trials  of  war  criminals  and 
the  commutation  of  the  sentences  of  many 
of  those  round  guilty; 

Notes  that  since  the  date  there  has  been 
fresh  and  additional  evidence  of  the  failure 
of  the  denazification  program  as  reflected 
in  the  continued  growth  of  these  anti-Semi¬ 
tic  and  nationalist  trends; 

Expresses  its  grave  alarm  over  the  threat 
to  world  peace  which  these  developments 
constitute;  X 

Therefore  calls  on  tire  Senate  of  the  United 
States  to  conduct*  a  puflUc  investigation  into 
the  implementation  of\the  denazification 
program  and  the  intenXflcation  of  anti- 
Semitic  and  antidemocratic  trends  in  the 
American  zone  of  Germany  Ajid  that  an  op¬ 
portunity /be  given  to  recogikze  public  or¬ 
ganizations  to  present  their  Evidence  and 
recommendations;  \ 

Urges  the  World  Jewish  Congress  to  take 
appropriate  action  toward  the  organization 
of  similar  investigations  in  other  rones  of 
Germany; 

Directs  the  officers  of  the  American  Jewish 
Congress  to  organize  a  campaign  of  public 
information  and  action  to  acquaint  Ameri¬ 
can  public  opinion  with  the  situation. 


Amendment  of  Economic  Cooperation  Act 
of  1948 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONARD  IRVING 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  April  9,  1949 

Mr.  IRVING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
amendment  I  intend  to  submit  at  the 
proper  time  appears  to  me  to  be  so  ad¬ 
visable  because  of  purely  simple  and 
sound  reasons  that  I  was  somewhat 
amazed  when  I  heard  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  this  House  had  com¬ 
plied  with  the  requests  of  the  ECA  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  Mr.  Hoffman,  and  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Brannan,  that 
the  provision  for  milling  25  percent  of 
the  grains  shipped  abroad  be  stricken 
from  the  act. 

The  amendment  to  H.  R.  3748,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of 
1948  is  as  follows: 

Strike  the  following  words  after  “Sec.  7.” 
on  lines  5  and  6  of  page  7:  “(a)  Section  112 
(c)  of  such  act  is  hereby  repealed.” 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  Senate  has  recognized  the  need  for 
continuance  of  this  provision  for  the 
benefit  of  not  only  American  trade  and 
workers  but  because  it  actually  felt  there 
were  just  reasons  why  its  retention  would 
help  the  entire  program.  The  action  of 
our  own  committee,  taken  in  face  of  con¬ 
flicting  testimony  given  it,  indicates  that 
the  committee  members  themselves  were 
somewhat  undecided  as  to  what  was  the 
right  thing  to  do.  The  questions  asked 
by  the  committee  members  of  the  wit¬ 
nesses  and  the  weakness  of  its  own  com¬ 
mittee  report  clearly  indicate  lack  of  full 


consideration  and  indecision  about  the 
matter. 

While  some  administration  spokesmen 
contended  that  to  ship  wheat  entirely 
instead  of  75  percent  wheat  and  25  per¬ 
cent  flour  would  cost  the  Government 
$8,000,000  more,  there  was  direct  testi¬ 
mony  from  one  of  the  leading  wheat 
millers  in  the  country,  who  spoke  for  his 
industry,  to  the  effect  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  would  actually  save  money  by  ship¬ 
ping  25  percent  of  the  wheat  in  the  form 
of  flour.  In  addition,  he  pointed  out 
that  the  millfeeds,  a  byproduct  of  the 
flour  milling,  were  seriously  needed  in  the 
United  States  by  farmers  who  today  have 
on  their  places  the  largest  numbers  of 
livestock  in  the  country’s  history. 

There  are  indications,  substantiated 
by  facts,  that  by  milling  at  least  25  per¬ 
cent  of  the  wheat  into  flour  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  our  own  economy  will  be  benefited 
along  with  the  extensions  of  benefits  to 
the  countries  now  receiving  Marshall- 
plan  aid.  In  the  first  place,  substantial 
proofs  have  been  presented  that  the 
Government  would  actually  save  money 
by  milling  the  flour  here.  Furthermore, 
tfie  costs  of  shipping  would  be  less  as 
would  be  the  costs  of  handling  in  the 
Marshall  plan  countries  where  wheat 
would  have  to  be  unloaded,  moved  to 
flourmills  away  from  port  areas,  and  then 
still  have  to  be  transported  to  the  actual 
consumers.  With  transportation  facili¬ 
ties  in  those  countries  already  taxed  to 
capacity  because  of  the  job  of  reconstruc¬ 
tion,  we  should  not  add  this  additional 
burden  particularly  when  our  own  Gov¬ 
ernment  could  save  money  without  im¬ 
pairment  of  the  basic  premise  of  this 
act — to  assist  in  the  economic  recovery 
of  those  nations  friendly  to  the  United 
States. 

It  appears  to  me  that  there  is  such 
a  tremendous  propaganda  value  to  hav¬ 
ing  flour  delivered  in  bags  marked  as 
coming  from  the  United  States  that  this 
argument  alone  should  outbalance  any 
argument  against  shipping  flour.  Wheat 
would  lose  its  identity  whereas  the 
bagged  flour,  with  clear-cut  markings  on 
each  bag,  would  not. 

The  Communists,  ever  seeking  propa¬ 
ganda  footholds,  would,  without  ques¬ 
tion,  seize  upon  this  omission  as  a  means 
for  charging  that  the  wheat  being 
shipped  to  mills  was  coming  from  coun¬ 
tries  behind  the  iron  curtain  or  else¬ 
where  than  from  the  United  States,  the 
real  benefactor.  It  would  be  an  effec¬ 
tive  propaganda,  too,  because  who  would 
know  otherwise. 

Pamphlets  and  radio  talks  to  counter¬ 
act  such  an  untrue  propaganda  barrage 
could  never  be  as  effective  as  the  sight 
of  an  American  bag  of  flour,  labeled  as 
coming  from  the  United  States.  Re¬ 
member  this  operation  will  not  be  like 
the  Friendship  Train  which  everybody 
in  Europe  knew  came  from  the  United 
States  because  of  the  goodness  of  the 
American  people. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  implore  you 
to  sincerely  consider  my  position  in  this 
matter  because  I  truly  feel  that  the  best 
interests  of  our  country  will  be  served 
by  retention  of  the  present  provisions  of 
the  present  legislation. 


Long  Live  Free  Greece 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHRISTOPHER  C.  McGRATH 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  April  9,  1949 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
March  25  issue  of  the  New  York  Jour- 
nal-American  there  appeared  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  editorial  entitled  “Long  Live 
Free  Greece.”  This  editorial  was  writ¬ 
ten  in  commemoration  of  the  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty- eighth  anniversary  of 
Greek  independence  and  is  as  follows: 

LONG  LIVE  FREE  GREECE 

(By  Harry  H.  Schlacht) 

Today  marks  the  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eighth  anniversary  of  Greek  independence. 

Today  marke  the  day  when  Bishop  Ger- 
manos  proclaimed  freedom  at  Patras.  Today 
marks  the  day  when  the  Greek  flag  of  libera¬ 
tion  was  unfurled. 

What  liberty-loving  heart  does  not  throb, 
what  liberty-loving  bosom  does  not  swell,  at 
the  thought  of  Greek  independence? 

We  hail  her  unconquerable  soul  which  has 
ever  been  the  proud  possession  of  the  Greek 
people.  We  salute  with  joy  “not  the  glory 
that  was  Greece”  but  the  glory  that  is  Greece. 

The  history  of  Hellas  is  the  history  of  the 
world. 

No  tyrant  has  ever  been  able  to  crush  her. 
No  tyrant  ever  will. 

The  torch  of  democracy  was  first  lighted  in 
Athens. 

The  Greek  people  have  demonstrated  in  the 
most  terrible  of  all  wars  that  they  still  possess 
the  flame  which  made  their  ancestors  tran¬ 
scendent  examples  of  what  the  human  spirit 
can  achieve. 

They  have  emerged  triumphant  through 
every  test  of  fire  and  sword.  They  showed  the 
world  that  as  they  had  taught  other  peoples 
how  to  live,  so  would  they  demonstrate  their 
willingness  to  die  while  defending  their  lib¬ 
erty.  No  prophet  is  needed  to  predict  that 
the  people  of  Greece  will  continue  to  ex¬ 
emplify  the  noblest  attributes  of  man. 

Greece  stands  resolute  as  the  pillar  of 
civilization. 

Her  past  is  unriveled  in  intellectual  rich¬ 
ness.  Her  past  is  assayed  with  the  meaning 
of  truth,  justice,  and  beauty.  Her  past  is 
studded  with  every  form  of  human  achieve¬ 
ment.  Her  past  is  kindled  with  the  eternal 
love  of  liberty. 

Liberty  is  an  Hellenic  quality. 

The  historical  annals  reveal  that  the  spirit 
of  democracy  found  its  full  fruition  and  de¬ 
velopment  in  ancient  Greece. 

Its  grandeur  in  every  domain  of  human 
endeavor  has  never  been  excelled.  Its  poised 
brow,  like  that  of  her  Olympian  god,  was 
ranked  high  above  the  contending  forces  that 
surged  below.  Its  spirit  of  freedom,  its  love 
of  music  and  arts,  all  of  the  finer  impulses  of 
the  heart  and  mind,  flourished  and  blossomed 
with  such  rich  fertility  during  the  golden 
age  of  Pericles  that  they  have  never  been  sur¬ 
passed  in  history. 

Greece  has  been  a  brilliant  light  through¬ 
out  the  centuries,  casting  its  illuminating 
rays  upon  the  nations  of  the  world. 

Her  gallant  leaders,  true  to  the  traditions 
of  Thermopylae,  Marathon,  and  Salamls, 
chose  the  path  of  honor  in  the  last  world 
conflict. 

Despots  have  attempted  to  subdue  and 
crush  her  valiant  spirit  with  hunger,  expo¬ 
sure,  and  death.  But  her  unshakable  will 
to  live  as  a  free  nation  has  remained  ever 
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constant  and  steadfast  through  all  her  trib¬ 
ulations. 

Nor  have  the  Greeks  ever  surrendered  or 
compromised  their  lifelong  convictions  and 
ideals.  V 

For  they  have  manifested,  in  blood  and 
suffering,  the  invincible  spirit  of  their  mar¬ 
tyred  heroes  who  fought  and  died  for  liberty. 

'  From  the'  lamps  of  Acropolis,  from,  the 
tragedies  of  Euripides,  from  the  songs  of 
Maenander,  from  the  poems  of  Palamis,  from 
the  thought  of  Aristotle,  from  the  science  of 
Archimedes,  the  light  of  liberty  will  never  be 
extinguished.  V 

Spring  has  come  to  the  golden  land  of  Hel¬ 
las,  spring  with  all  its  national  freshness  and 
exuberance.  S, 

The  warm  breezes  play  gently  over  her 
pastoral  Arcadia.  The  red  poppies  of  Attica 
bloom  beneath  gray-green  olive  trees.  The 
branches  in  the  Thessalonian  orchards  are 
now  heavy  with  buds.  The  season  brings  the 
joy  of  Greek  music,  songs,  and  folk  dances. 

On  her  face  is  the  smile  of  liberation.  It 
is  radiant  with  freedom.  It  is  softened  by 
sorrow.  It  is  sweetened  by  sacrifice. 

Greece  will  rise  again  to  greater  heights  of 
splendor.  She  will  live  again  in  the  fullness 
of  her  ancient  glory  and  valor.  For  the  luster 
of  her  historic  fame  can  never  be  dimmed. 

O,  Greece,  for  you — your  long  and  glorious 
line  of  statesmen,  philosophers,  scholars, 
poets,  and  artists  must  be  singing  a  heavenly 
chorus  of  hallelujahs. 

Here’s  to  the  land  of  Hellas:  One  nation, 
one  language,  one  history,  one  greatness. 
May  your  country  ever  be  worthy  champions 
of  justice  and  liberty. 

Greece  lives  again. 

Zeto  ’e  Helles — Long  live  free  Greece. 


Proposed  Postal  Rates  a  Threat  to  Weekly 
Newspapers 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RUSSELL  V.  MACK 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  7,  1949 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  weekly  press  of  America, 
since  the  very  beginning  of  the  Republic, 
has  been  our  greatest  defender  of  indi¬ 
vidual  freedom  and  democracy. 

Our  Nation  today  has  more  than  10,500 
of  these  weekly  newspapers.  Nearly  all  of 
these  weekly  newspapers  are  individually 
owned.  Nearly  all  of  them  are  individ¬ 
ually  edited.  The  editorial  opinions  these 
weekly  newspapers  express  are.  almost  as 
divergent  as  the  number  of/the  10,500 
men  and  women  who  edit/them.  The 
very  expression  of  such  a  divergence  of 
opinion  is  not  only  healthy  and  desirable, 
but  also  necessary,  in  a  country  where 
laws  are  the  product  of  open  debate  and 
discussion  and  not  the  dictatorial  edicts 
of  one  man  or  a  small  clique  of  men. 

It  is  an  adage,  as  true  as  it  is  old,  that 
he  who  would  destroy  liberty  first  con¬ 
trols,  muzzles,  or  suspends  a  free  press. 

WEEKLY  PRESS  IN  DANGER 

There  are  now  pending  in  the  House 
and  Senate  of  the  United  States  bills 
which,  if  enacted  in  their  present  form, 
would  greatly  weaken  most  of  the  10,500 
weekly  newspapers  of  this  country  and 
bring  financial  difficulties  to  many  of 
them. 


The  bills  to  which  I  refer  are  those 
which  would  increase  the  second-class 
postage  mailing  rates  on  v/eekly  news¬ 
papers  by  600  percent  this  year  and  900 
percent  next  year. 

Under  these  bills,  which  I  understand 
are  sponsored  by  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment,  the  present  postal  rates  on  weekly 
newspapers  delivered  by  mail  'to  citizens 
in  the  towns  of  publication  would  be  in¬ 
creased  from  the  present  rate  of  1  cent 

pound  to  4  cents.  This  is  a  fourfold 
increase,  an  increase  of  400  percent. 

But  this  is  not  all.  If  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper  devotes  as  much  as  50  percent  of 
its  columns  to  advertising,  the  rates,  un¬ 
der  the  proposed  bills,  would  be  50  per¬ 
cent  higher  than  4  cents,  or  be'6  cents  a 
pound. 

Pew  weekly  newspapers,  due  to  pres¬ 
ent-day  high  wages,  high  cost  of  ma¬ 
terials,  and  high  taxes,  can  survive 
unless  more  than  50  percent  of  their 
columns  are  filled  with  advertising. 
This  means,  therefore,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  that  the  postage  rates  on 
weekly  newspapers,  which  now  are  1. 
cent  a  pound  for  home-town  delivery;' 
will  be  raised,  if  these  bills  are  enacted, 
to  at  least  6  cents  a  pound.  Further¬ 
more  these  bills  would  raise  these  rates 
another  50  percent  next  year. 

The  administration  has  complained 
very  bittett-y  about  some  manufacturers 
and  producers  having  raised  prices  too 
much.  I  can  think  of  no  business,  how¬ 
ever,  which  has  imposed  a  600-  to  900- 
percent  increase  in  its  prices,  such  as 
the  post  office  noW  desires  to  do  on  sec¬ 
ond-class  mail.  > 

If  the  electric  companies  were  to  in¬ 
crease  their  rates  to  users  by  600  percent, 
to  six  times  what  these  rates  now  are, 
I  imagine  most  people  would  discontinue 
using  electric  lights  and  go  back  to  the 
candle,  the  oil  lamp,  or  some  other  way 
of  providing  light  for  their  homes.  Is 
not  very  much  the  same  thing  lively  to 
happen  with  newspapers  if  the\Post 
Office  Department,  as  it  seems  to  desire, 
imposed  a  sixfold — 600  percent — increase 
ifi  postal  rates?  \ 

NOT  GOOD  BUSINESS 

Suppose  this  600-percent  increase  in 
postal  rates  on  weekly  newspapers  is  im¬ 
posed,  what  will  the  weekly  newspaper 
publishers  do? 

Many  of  them  certainly  will  put  on 
carrier  boys  to  make  town  deliveries. 
That  will  be  cheaper  than  paying  the 
post  office  the  new  and  much  higher 
postal  rate. 

If  the  newspaper  in  a  little  town  of 
3,000  to  5,000  does  that,  will  the  post 
office  move  into  any  smaller  building? 
Will  it  use  fewer  mail  carriers?  Will 
it  burn  less  lights  or  consume  less  heat? 
I  do  not  think  so.  The  expense  of  op¬ 
erating  the  small  post  office  will  be  just 
as  heavy  as  it  is  now.  The  increased 
rates  will  merely  have  driven  away  some 
of  its  customers  and  lost  it  some  of  the 
revenue  it  is  now  receiving.  That  will 
not  help  balance  the  post-office  budget. 

CUMBERSOME,  EXPENSIVE  ACCOUNTING 

The  Post  Office  Department,  at  my  re¬ 
quest,  has  supplied  me  with  a  report 
which  shows  that  the  United  States  post- 
office  service  last  year  handled  6,286,890,- 
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360  piece?  of  second-class  mail,  and  that 
this  mail  weighed  2,107,309,398  pounds, 
or  an  average  of  5.36  ounces  to  the  piece.” 

Note  these  figures.  They  are  not  round 
figures.  They  are  not  estimates.  They 
are  exact  figures,  down  to  the  very  last 
decimal.  If  these  figures  are  correct  they 
could  have  been  obtained  in  only  one 
way,  by  a  piece-by-piece  count  of  that 
mail  and  by  a  sack-by-sack  weighing  of 
it.  Think  of  the  enormous  number  of 
workers  that  were  required  to  count  more 
than  6,000,000,000  pieces  of  mail.  Think 
of  the  enormous  number  of  man-hours 
of  work  required  to  weigh  more  than 
2,000,000,000  pounds  of  mail.  Why,  2,- 
000,000,000  pounds  is  1,000,000  tons.  It 
would  require  a  train  of  25,000  railroad 
mail  cars  to  hold  that  much  mail.  If 
there  was  some  simpler  and  less  expen¬ 
sive  way  of  figuring  the  quantities  and 
cost  of  handling  such  mail,  the  cost  of 
handling  it  might  be  much  less  than  it  is. 

The  Post  Office  Department  says  its 
average  cost  of  handling  a  second-class 
piece  of  mail  is  3.22  cents  per  piece. 
After  post-office  accountants  have  gone 
to  all  of  the  expense  of  figuring  in  detail 
this  cost,  can  anyone  say  the  figure  is 
correct?  I  doubt  it. 

In  most  small  towns  the  cost  of  main¬ 
taining  the  post  office  with  lights,  heat, 
and  janitor  service  would  'be  just  the 
same  whether  these  newspapers  were 
handled  in  the  post  office  or  not.  There 
would  be  just  as  many  carriers. 

On  the  rural  routes  the  carrier  would 
drive  in  the  same  car  over  the  same 
number  of  miles  whether  he  carried  the 
newspapers  or  not.  He  might  have  to 
make  a  few  extra  stops  because  of  the 
newspaper  mail.  What  does  it  cost  to 
carry  these  newspapers?  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  say. 

CONCLUSION 

I  am  not  saying  there  should  be  no  in¬ 
crease  in  second-class  postal  rates.  I  am 
saying  that  the  proposal  to  raise  these 
rates  by  600  percent  this  year  and  900 
percent  next  year  to  the  weekly  news¬ 
papers  is  unrealistic  and  unreasonable. 
If  punitive  rates  of  this  kind  are  im¬ 
posed,  many  of  the  Nation’s  10,500 
•.weekly  newspapers  will  be  driven  out 
of  business. 

A  free  people  must  be  an  informed 
people  and  the  weekly  newspapers  help 
to  keqp  them  informed. 

The '  Government  itself  needs  these 
weekly  newspapers.  During  the  war 
years  these  newspapers  donated  many 
millions  of  dollars5  of  free  advertising 
space  to  sudh  Government  campaigns 
as  war  bond  sates,  the  planting  of  victory 
gardens,  and  the  collection  of  scrap 
metal  and  waste1  paper.  These  cam¬ 
paigns  never  would  have  been  the  suc¬ 
cess  they  were  had  it  not  been  for  the 
free  advertising  space,  donated  to  the 
Government  by  the  weekly  newspapers 
of  the  Nation. 

High  labor  costs,  high  taxes,  and 
higher  costs  for  materials,  all  have  made 
it  increasingly  difficult  for  the  average 
small  weekly  newspaper  to  keep  its  in¬ 
come  sufficiently  high  to  meet  its  in¬ 
creased  costs. 

The  costs  of  labor  and  materials  for 
weekly  papers  have  risen  sharply,  but 
rarely  as  much  as  200  percent.  The 
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Sam.  The  consumer,  on  the  other  hand, 
gets  the  lower  price.  Where,  then,  does 
Uncle  Sam  get  the  money  to  pay  the 
farmer  and  to  subsidize  the  consumer? 
Why,  from  the  so-called  bottomless  Fed*  ; 
eral  Treasury.  This  money  comes  from 
taxes. 

So  the  “new”  program  proves  to  be 
nothing  but  another  way  of  milking  the 
taxpayer  for  the  benefit  of  the  Fair  Deal 
politicians.  They  will  have  a  good  tea- 
son  to  raise  taxes,  to  increase  Federal ' 
spending,  to  increase  the  number  of  Fed¬ 
eral  employees,  and  to  keep  themselves 
in  power  forever  and  ever,  amen. 

If  the  people  are  going  to  fall  for 
rackets  like  this  one,  I  do  not  see  why 
they  do  not  demand  that  the  Federal 
Government  pay  all  their  grocery  bill 
instead  of  just  part  of  it.  And,  instead  of 
having  the  farmer  collect  a  part  of  his 
money  from  Uncle  Sam,  why  not  have 
him  collect  all  of  it  from  an  alLwise,  all- 
powerful  Federal  bureaucracy?  It  would 
be  far  more  logical  and  efficient  to  adopt 
socialism  in  toto  rather  than  to  follow  a 
slow,  gradual  course  of  strangling  our 
free  economic  society. 

I  have  put  my  references  to  this  “new”  ; 
program  in  quotation  marks  for  a  good 
reason.  There  is  nothing  new  about  it 
in  the  least.  It  was  practiced  during 
World  War  II  in  this  country.  We  called 
it  a  program  of  consumer  subsidies  then 
and  that  is  what  it  is  now.  The  British 
put  it  into  effect  during  the  war  and 
kept  it  going  until  they  switched  over 
entirely  to  a  socialized  economy.  It  is 
the  first  step — and  a  long  step — toward 
a  collectivized  economy.  The  farmers 
fought  the  consumer  subsidy  a  few  years 
ago  tooth  and  nail.  I  wonder  if,  in  the 
intervening  years,  they  have  been 
drugged  and  beguiled  by  the  New  Dealers 
and  the  Fair  Dealers  into  taking  this 
bitter  pill  under  another  name. 

The  farmers  and  consumers  should 
know  that  when  the  Federal  Government 
gets  into  this  racket,  it  will  raise  the 
ultimate  cost  of  food  by  raising  taxes  for 
all.  This  will  be  necessary  because  when 
the  Federal  Government  handles  money, 
it  always  sticks  on,  through  necessity,  a 
huge  service  charge.  A  gigantic  new  bu¬ 
reaucracy,  staffed  by  thousands  of  per¬ 
sons  and  costing  millions  of  dollars  an¬ 
nually,  will  be  required  to  administer  this 
flamboyant  program.  Not  a  single  one 
of  the  accountants,  administrators, 
clerks,  typists,  checkers,  sleuths,  investi¬ 
gators,  or  information  men  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  this  new  agency  would  add 
one  iota  of  production  to  our  farm  pro¬ 
gram,  or  one  new  idea  to  lower  the  cost 
of  distribution.  He  or  she  would  simply 
be  an  extra  knot  on  the  log  of  Govern¬ 
ment  bureaucracy,  adding  to  the  burden 
of  the  log  but  contributing  nothing  in 
return. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  on  my  Republican 
colleagues  to  help  counter  this  bold,  per¬ 
nicious,  bald-faced  attempt  to  buy  mil¬ 
lions  of  votes  with  public  money  by  call¬ 
ing  this  proposal  what  it  is  in  every 
speech,  every  letter,  and  every  statement 
issued  during  the  coming  months.  We 
may  not  be  able  to  defeat  this  program, 
but  we  can  awaken  a  few  more  Ameri- 
oans  to  the  perilous  courses  on  which  the 
Fair  Deal  has  launched  our  ship  of  state. 


Purchase  Under  ECA  Act  of  Grains  Milled 
in  the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONARD  IRVING 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  April  9,  1949 

Mr.  IRVING.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  I  include  the  following  letter  and 
statement: 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  February  23,  1949. 

My  Dear  Colleagues:  The  attached  state¬ 
ment  and  telegram  from  the  American  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Grain  Millers  describe  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  continuation  of  the  provision  of  the 
ECA  Act  that  25  percent  of  the  grains  pur¬ 
chased  for  shipment  abroad  must  be  milled 
in  the  United  States. 

It  appears  unwise  to  me  to  seek  to  help 
others  without  regard  to  the  interests  of  our 
own  people. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Leonard  Irving. 

STATEMENT  OF  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  GRAIN 
MILLERS 

The  American  Federation  of  Grain  Millers 
represents  approximately  50,000  members  in 
the  flour  milling  industry  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Your  attention  is  called  to  the  problem  of 
the  Foreign  Relief  Act  which  requires  25  per¬ 
cent  of  the  wheat  going  to  Europe  to  be 
ground  into  flour  before  leaving  this  country. 
We  understand  that  a  move  is  on  foot  to 
change  the  act  so  as  to  allow  all  the  wheat 
to  leave  this  country  without  being  processed. 
This  would  add  to  the  misery  of  those  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  flour  milling  industry  through¬ 
out  the  United  States.  They  are  already 
working  short  hours  and  their  take-home  pay 
has  been  greatly  reduced  through  a  decrease 
in  the  demand  for  flour. 

We  ask  your  fullest  cooperation  in  helping 
to  retain  the  act  as  it  was  which  required 
25  percent  of  the  wheat  to  be  ground  in  the 
United  States.  We  cannot  be  too  insistent 
in  reminding  you  that  it  is  a  serious  prob¬ 
lem  with  us  and  we  will  greatly  appreciate 
your  cooperation  in  retaining  the  25  percent 
as  it  now  is. 

Thanking  you  for  your  cooperation,  we  re¬ 
main, 

Respectfully  yours, 

J.  A.  Leveridge, 
General  Vice  President. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  February  21,  1949. 
Congressman  Leonard  Irving: 

Supplementing  Mr.  Leveridge’s  letter  to 
you  since  October  1948,  22  mills  have  been 
shut  down,  representing  a  capital  invest¬ 
ment  of  $15,000,000  and  1,200  of  our  people 
have  been  permanently  laid  off.  We  have 
6,500  people  temporarily  laid  off  because  of 
slack  business  in  the  mills  that  are  still 
operating,  but  at  a  reduced  capacity.  We 
have  21,000  members  who  have  had  their 
workweek  reduced  from  a  6-day  week  to  a 
4  and  4% -day  week  because  of  slack  busi¬ 
ness.  Should  this  trend  continue  it  will  be 
only  a  matter  of  months  until  approxi¬ 
mately  40  percent  of  the  milling  capacity 
in  this  country  will  be  shut  down.  Last  week 
the  mills  here  in  Kansas  City  reduced  67 
percent  of  capacity,  which  is  the  lowest  per¬ 
cent  of  capacity  run  since  1940.  Three  mills 
within  200  miles  of  Kansas  City  have  been 
permanently  shut  down  in  last  30  days.  If . 
we  fail  to  retain  the  present  provision  of 


the  law  which  required  25-percent  grind  of 
wheat  into  flour,  several  thousand  more  of 
our  members  will  be  laid  off.  We  authorize 
printing  of  this  for  distribution. 

R.  H.  McClain, 

Vice  President,  American  Federation 
of  Grain  Millers  International  Un¬ 
ion. 
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■Socialism — American  Variety 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  W.GWINN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  April  9,  1949 

Mr.  GWINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  ails 
America? 

Why  do  more  and  more  of  our  citizens 
feel  unable  to  take  care  of  themselves? 
Why  shduld  we  feel  helpless  and  inade¬ 
quate  in'ithe  midst  of  the  greatest  pro¬ 
duction  of  income  we  have  ever  known? 
While  actipg  as  good  Samaritans  abroad, 
have  we  caught  a  mortal  malady  our¬ 
selves?  Is  it  possible  that  we  are  losing 
American  freedom,  too?  To  avoid  the 
awful  consequences  of  wishful  thinking 
on  these  life-or-death  questions,  we  must 
answer  them,  from  the  recorded  facts. 

WHAT  OUR  GOVERNMENT  TAKES  FROM  US 

We  know  that  our  American  Govern¬ 
ment  has,  in  recent  years,  changed  its 
character.  It  \  has  become  an  over¬ 
whelming  and  omnipresent  machine  of 
controls  and  compulsions.  It  manages 
our  money,  credit,  farming,  rents  and 
housing,  foreign  trade,  social  security, 
production,  and  education.  This  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  rqanagement  and  con¬ 
trol  of  us  costs  us  about  $50,000,000,000  a 
year  out  of  our  total  income  of  about 
$200,000,000,000. 

The  Federal,  StatA  and  local  govern¬ 
ments  combined  take  §ne-third  of  every¬ 
thing  we  produce.  Tfiat  means  that,  as 
a  people,  we  work  for  ourselves  only  2 
out  of  every  3  days.  ‘..With  a  40-hour 
work- week,  we  have  less^han  27  hours,  or 
about  3%  days  per  w^ek  to  produce 
our  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  and  to 
maintain  our  health  and  education.  It 
cannot  be  done.  So,  as  ^  consequence, 
the  people  cry  out  in  increasing  millions 
for  the  Government  to  do  for  them  what 
they  are  incapable  of  doifig  for  them¬ 
selves  in  3  Ms  days’  work  per,  week.  The 
only  cure  that  Government  proposes  to 
see  is  that  of  extending  (government 
management,  increasing  taxe$,  and  thus 
reduce  even  further  the  number  of  days 
in  which  the  people  can  work  for  them¬ 
selves  in  the  management  of  themselves, 
their  property,  and  their  happiness. 
Such  methods  can  only  lead  to  Scarcity 
and  general  poverty,  as  in  Russia, 

WHEN  IS  A  COUNTRY  SOCIALIST  f 

Many  enlightened  scholars  have  ex¬ 
pressed  doubt  as  to  whether  any  govern¬ 
ment  can  take  more  than  1  day  in  10 
from  the  people,  or  10  percent  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  income,  and  still  leave  a  people 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Above 
that  level,  Socialist  management  be¬ 
comes  inevitable.  We  must  remember 
that  as  recently  as  1930,  London  and 
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Paris  managed  only  21  percent  of  their 
national  economy;  Berlin  managed  22 
percent  and  brought  on  national  social¬ 
ism  3  years  later.  Moscow,  after  13  years 
of  socialism,  managed  only  29  percent  of 
the  Russian  economy.  Can  we  be  ex¬ 
cused,  if  we  fail  to  to  take  to  heart  these 
facts  and  govern  ourselves  accordingly? 

The  present  impact  of  this  concentra¬ 
tion  of  power  in  our  Government  is 
crushing  the  peopje  now.  Do  you  realize 
that  we  pay  out  more  to  Washington  an¬ 
nually  than  we  do  to  all  of  our  6,000,000 
farmers  for  the  food  we  eat?  We  pay  in 
taxes  2j/2  times  more  to  Washington  to 
manage  us  than  we  pay  in  net  income  to 
all  American  corporations  for  all  of  their 
manufacturing,  transporting,  and  other 
services  to  us. 

NUMBER  OP  AMERICANS  MANAGED  BY 
GOVERNMENT 

Government  already  owns  one-fourth 
of  all  the  land  in  the  continental  United 
States.  It  has  also  become  the  biggest 
employer  in  the  world.  It  now  has  more 
than  2,000,000  civilian  employees.  They 
receive  a  cold  half  billion  dollars  per 
month,  and  they  with  their  wives,  par¬ 
ents,  relatives,  and  dependents  are  natu¬ 
rally  interested  in  seeing  the  pay-roll  re¬ 
ceipts  continued  by  keeping  one  and  the 
same  party  in  power.  Since  by  conserva¬ 
tive  estimate  each  Government  employee 
guides  or  controls  at  least  four  votes,  our 
citizens  fight  for  freedom  against  a 
monstrous  Central  Government  having 
8,000,000  voters  with  a  direct  monetary 
interest  in  keeping  one  party  continually 
entrenched  in  power. 

This  is  not  the  whole  story.  Many, 
many  more  million  citizens  have  beeome 
dependent  upon  payments,  benefits,  sub¬ 
sidies,  and  handouts.  Already  one  out 
of  every  six  adult  Americans  receives 
checks  regularly  from  Washington.  A 
United  Press  dispatch  sets  the  figure  at 
15,830,899.  If  each  check  went  to  a  dif¬ 
ferent  family,  it  would  mean  that  42.7 
percent  of  our  families  now  balance  their 
budgets  with  money  from  Washington. 
Each  year  our  tax  burdens  increase. 
Each  year  others  join  the  ever-increas¬ 
ing  ranks  of  the  15,830,899  who  are  di¬ 
rectly  dependent  on  Washington’s  man¬ 
agement  of  their  lives  in  whole  or  part. 

THE  FIRST  MARXIST  CONCEPT  ADOPTED 

The  measures  Marx  outlined  in  the 
manifesto  include  abolition  of  private 
property,  a  heavy  progressive  income  tax, 
centralization  of  credit  in  the  hands  of 
the  central  government,  extension  of 
Government  ownership  and  production, 
and  national  control  of  the  education  of 
all  children.  Socialists/the  world  over 
have  acted  in  strict  acpbrdance  with  this 
1848  dictum  of  Marx  that  “Political 
power  is  merely  the  organized  power  of 
one  class  for  oppressing  another.”  Who 
can  deny  that  wfi  have  followed  and  are 
now  following^  these  very  precepts  here 
in  America?  / 

The  first  and  most  important  of  these 
Marxist  precepts  came  with  your  con¬ 
stitutional  amendment  of  1913,  giving 
the  Federal  Government  the  right  to  tax 
individual  incomes.  Few  persons  then 
thought  that  it  would  become  a  trans¬ 
mission  belt  for  the  heavy  progressive  or 
graduated  income  tax,  prescribed  by 
Marx.  Congress  debated  then  in  terms 


of  a  1  or  2  percent  tax  at  most.  A 
10-percent  tax  was  considered  preposter¬ 
ous.  Yet  we  have  had  taxes  which  ex¬ 
ceeded  90  percent  and  Washington  to¬ 
day  commonly  takes  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  the  earnings  of  some  of  our 
most  inventive  and  creative  citizens.  All 
of  us  are  now  liquidated  to  the  extent  of 
33y3  percent  of  all  of  our  annual  income 
in  taxes  which  are  added  to  the  price  of 
everything  we  buy  from  houses  to  bread. 
For  example,  gasoline  enters  into  every 
item  of  living  costs.  Without  excise 
taxes,  gasoline  would  sell,  generally,  for 
14  cents  a  gallon;  without  income  taxes, 
for  much  less  than  14  cents.  Taxes  make 
living  costs  so  high,  especially  to  the  low 
income  group,  that  they  cannot  manage 
for  themselves.  Think  of  it,  free  Ameri¬ 
cans  clamor  for  the  socialist  state,  beg¬ 
ging  it  for  shelter,  food,  health  and  edu¬ 
cation.  We  too  have  our  cynical  Goeb- 
bels  who  knows  that  if  you  tax  and  tax, 
spend  and  spend,  you  can  vote  and  vote 
the  people  into  socialism  anywhere  in 
the  world.  They  can  be  fooled  into  mak¬ 
ing  little  resistance  to  taxes  if  you  begin 
by  feeding  them  the  delusion  that  the 
rich  pay  them.  It  is  always  the  people 
that  pays  and  carries  the  burdens. 

THE  SECOND  MARXIST  CONCEPT 

Washington  took  the  second  Marxist 
step  in  a -big  stride  when  it  destroyed,  or 
reduced  bjMl  percent,  all  of  our  national 
monetary  values  in  1933.  It  went  off  the 
gold  standard,  By  that  act  it  robbed 
everyone  of  41  percent  of  his  or  her  sav¬ 
ings  up  to  that  time.  It  started  to  en¬ 
rich  others  by  printing  paper  money  and 
issuing  it  in  exchange  for  nothing  of 
value.  All  of  our  people’s  savings  were 
liquidated  just  as  all  socialist  govern¬ 
ments  in  Europe  liquidated  the  property 
of  their  people.  Thus  41  percent  of  the 
peoples’  capacity  to  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves  was  destroyed  by  the  Government 
forcibly  taking  away  41  perceht  of  the 
value  of  their  money  and  locking>.up  all 
gold  in  the  valuts  at  Fort  Knox.  Several 
millions  of  us  became  at  once  absolutely 
dependent  on  Washington. 

THE  THIRD  MARXIST  CONCEPT 

This  became  manifest  first  of  all 
among  the  old  people  when  Washington 
adopted  the  third  Marxist  pattern  some 
years  later.  It  compelled  the  people  to 
pay  to  the  Government  their  future  sav¬ 
ings  for  old  age  and  survivor’s  pensions. 
There  are  now  already  2,471,000  people 
receiving  old  age  or  survivor’s  social-se¬ 
curity  benefits.  They  have  actually  be¬ 
come  the  wards  of  Washington.  And 
with  45,000,000  others  who  are,  in  this 
year  of  1949,  being  compelled  to  pay  the 
Government  most  of  their  savings  in 
taxes  must  depend  on  Government  for 
the  management  of  all  or  a  goodly  part 
of  their  economic  life. 

Over  a  period  of  12  or  14  years  the  un¬ 
suspecting  citizens  have  paid  their  good 
dollars  to  Washington.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  promised  to  reinvest  for  the  secu¬ 
rity  of  all.  It  would  be  a  Fair  Deal.  In¬ 
stead  of  conserving  and  investing  the 
people’s  savings,  however,  the  Federal 
Government  has  spent  and  wasted  nearly 
every  dime  of  it  on  socialist  experiments. 
It  has  dropped  IOU’s  in  the  till — like 
any  other  embezzler — to  take  the  place  of 
the  billions  spent.  The  general  taxpay¬ 


ers  are  further  defrauded  and  liquidated 
by  being  compelled  now  to  pay  taxes.to 
make  good  the  Government’s  embezzle¬ 
ment.  The  original  savings  funds  are 
gone,  and,  therefore,  constitute  no  secu¬ 
rity  to  the  old  people. 

Besides  all  this  the  old  people,  once 
promised  security,  are  getting  paid  in  the 
Government-inflated  dollars  worth  only 
50  percent  of  the  good  dollars  paid  in. 
The  old  and  the  sick  are  being  exploited. 
They  are  desolate,  hungry,  and  on  the 
relief  rolls,  robbed  and  liquidated  among 
the  first  even  in  America  as  was  the  case 
in  every  socialist  state  abroad. 

So  41  percent  of  the  people's  savings 
up  to  1934  have  been  liquidated.  The  old 
people’s  savings  have  been  wasted.  The 
savings  of  everybody  else  since  1934  have 
been  cut  in  half  by  inflation  and  on  top 
of  this  criminal  mismanagement  every¬ 
body  is  forced  to  pay  out  a  third  of  his 
income  in  taxes. 

MORAL  CONFIDENCE  GONE — MARXISM  CONTINUED 

In  such  a  demoralized  state  of  law  and 
public  morals  private  lenders  will  not  give 
loans  and  private  citizens  will  hesitate  to 
borrow.  So  the  Government  walks  into 
the  vacuum  created  by  it  and  starts  doing 
business.  By  the  end  of  1947,  Washing¬ 
ton  had  made  $10,109,000,000  in  loans, 
one-fourth  of  all  the  loans  our  15,000 
private  banks  made.  Washington  fur¬ 
nished  70  percent  of  all  the  money  that 
has  gone  into  new  housing  since  the  war, 
because  private  lenders  have  come  to 
have  so  little  faith  in  the  integrity  of 
our  Government  that  they  refused  to 
lend  for  private  building.  They  could  not 
invest  with  confidence  in  the  future,  not 
knowing  what  the  Government  would  do 
on  rent  control  or  Government  housing. 
This  is  what  happens  when,  to  use  the 
exact  words  of  Marx  and  Lenin,  "cen¬ 
tralization  of  credit  in  the  hands  of  the 
state”  takes  place. 

Private  trade  and  investment  in  every 
socialist  nation  are  at  a  standstill  for  the 
same  reason  that  free  investment  in 
housing  and  new  business  enterprises  is 
stopped  here.  A  moral  collapse  of  the 
Government,  causing  the  individual  to 
,  lose  faith  in  what  his  Government  will 
do,  breeds  modern  socialism  everywhere. 
Since  a  Socialist  government  breeds  and 
lives  without  any  moral  base,  what  is 
right  and  wrong  is  simply  determined  by 
an  army  of  arbitrary  commissars  whose 
fanaticism  is  hardly  subject  to  review. 
We  are  experiencing  that  situation  now 
in  agriculture,  in  export  licenses,  loans 
by  government,  awarding  of  contracts  to 
favorites,  administration  of  rents  to  ben¬ 
efit  tenants,  allocation  of  space  in  Gov¬ 
ernment  houses  to  those  who  are  faith¬ 
ful  to  the  party,  and  so  forth.  Individual 
management  and  responsibility  are  dry¬ 
ing  up  everywhere.  They  must  of  neces¬ 
sity  cease.  There  is  no  50-50,  no,  not 
even  a  10-90  arrangement  possible  be¬ 
tween  socialism  and  freedom.  One  or 
the  other  must  perish  utterly.  One  is 
wrong  and  destroys  confidence.  The 
other  is  right  and  inspires  confidence, 
invention,  and  production.  One  is  com¬ 
pulsion,  the  other  freedom. 

SOCIALISM  DEFINED 

It  is  possible  that  most  Americans  have 
never  stopped  to  define  socialism.  If  we 
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THE  LATE  FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  be 
4  years  tomorrow  that  America  and  the 
world  lost  one  of  the  greatest  American 
citizens,  a  man  recognized  the  world  over 
as  an  outstanding  humanitarian,  one 
who  had  the  interests  of  the  masses  in 
his  heart  and  in  his  mind.  I  am  satisfied, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  he  gave  up  his  life  for 
the  cause  of  humanity.  I  know  that 
when  history  is  written,  he  will,  even  as 
he  is  today,  be  recognized  as  a  distin¬ 
guished  American,  and  it  will  be  recorded 
that  he  rendered  to  our  country  and  to 
the  world  prodigious  services.  He  will  go 
down  in  history  with  Washington,  Jeffer¬ 
son,  Jackson,  Lincoln,  and  Wilson,  as  the 
greatest  interpreter  of  the  cause  of  the 
common  man,  for  he  actually  gave  up  his 
life  for  the  cause  of  the  people,  for  his 
country,  and  for  the  peace  fend  democ¬ 
racy  of  the  world.  His  indefatigable  and 
successful  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  plain 
homespun  American  and  the  underpriv¬ 
ileged,  and  for  the  preservation  of  our 
democracy,  and  the  democracies  of  the 
world,  shall  endear  him  to  all  mankind. 
Beyond  doubt  he  was  the  most  beloved 
and  most  mourned  man  not  only  in  our 
country  but  the  world  over.  Here,  in¬ 
deed,  is  the  man  of  the  ages. 

PERMISSION  TO  ADDRESS  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  i  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

CIVILIAN  ADMINISTRATION  OF  OCCUPIED 
GERMANY 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  whole 
democratic  world  will  approve  the  an¬ 
nouncement  made  on  Friday  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  and  France  and 
Great  Britain  that  there  should  be  civil¬ 
ian  administration  in  western  Germany. 
I  wish  to  emphasize  that  those  of  us  who 
have  been  deeply  concerned  about  the 
manifestations  of  naziism  in  the  western 
zones  of  Germany  during  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  military  governments  there, 
want  to  be  sure  that  there  is  not  only  a 
civilian  government  for  western  Ger¬ 
many  which  this  announcement  contem¬ 
plates,  but  that  there  is  also  a  civilian 
administration  which  will  utilize  to  the 
full  and  cooperate  with  democratic  and 
anti-Nazi  elements  in  those  zones  on  the 
part  of  the  occupying  powers.  In  the 
matter  of  the  nomination  of  trustees  for 
the  Ruhr  iron  and  steel  industries;  in 
the  matter  of  the  comings  and  goings 
>  and  of  striking  out  the  names  of  those 
suspected  of  having  Nazi  affiliations  who 
sought  to  participate  in  the  German  in¬ 
dustrial  fair  in  New  York  City;  in  re¬ 
marks  attributed  to  officials  of  military 
government  like  those-  attributed  to  the 
director  of  the  administration  of  whole 
province  of  Wurtemberg  Baden  showing 
a  lack  of  concern  for  the  recurrence  of 
Nazi  influence  in  German  public  affairs 
(New  York  Herald  Tribune,  February  26, 
1949) ;  we  have  deep  concern  that  our 
people  who  are  handling  the  situation 


in  Germany  are  too  prone  to  themselves 
forget  that  the  Germans  have  on  three 
occasions  been  the  greatest  aggressive 
force  the  world  has  ever  known,  too 
prone  to  let  circumstances  develop  under 
which  they  could  start  their  aggressive 
belligerency  and  their  outrages  against 
human  rights  again. 

It  will  be  recalled  the  names  of  12 
Germans  were  recently  submitted  by  the 
Bi -Zonal  Economic  Administration — 
which  is  an  indigenous  German  agency — 
to  the  Western  Allied  Military  Gover¬ 
nors  as  managerial  trustees  of  the  Ruhr 
iron  and  steel  works.  The  report  of  the 
New  York  Times,  February  26, 1949  states 
the  following  with  respect  to  this  list: 

Most  notable  among  German  selections 
were  Heinrich  Dinkelbach,  former  financial 
director  of  the  Vereinigte  Stahlwerke  and 
sponsor  and  financial  contributor  to  the 
Nazi  SS,  and  Herman  J.  Abs,  former  Deutsch 
Bank  director  who  was  denounced  in  a  spe¬ 
cial  Military  Government  report  a  year  ago 
as  a  participant  in  the  exploitation  of  Nazi- 
occupied  countries. 

It  will  be  recalled  also  that  the  demo¬ 
cratic  world  was  shocked  recently  by  evi¬ 
dences  of  the  revival  of  the  Nazi  spirit 
shown  in  such  movements  as  the  League 
for  German  Revival  of  which  it  is  stated 
that  leading  former  Nazi  leaders  are  the 
guiding  spirits. 

We  welcome  this  change  just  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  three  occupying  powers 
and  have  a  right  to  expect  that  by  this 
change  the  civilian  administrations  on 
both  sides  both  for  the  occupying  powers 
and  for  the  Germans  of  the  western 
zones,  will  at  long  last  deal  only  with 
the  democratic  elements  who  are  there, 
and  who  have^een  shamefully  neglected, 
and  not  the  Nazi  elements-, and  Nazi  affili¬ 
ates  in  western  Germany.  - 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
and  include  an  article. 

Mr.  JAVITS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the  Ap¬ 
pendix  of  the  Record  in  two  instances, 
and  in  each  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  in  the 
remarks  I  expect  to  make  in  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Whole  today  on  the  ECA  bill 
I  may  include  certain  extraneous  ma¬ 
terial. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis¬ 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
and  include  an  editorial  from  the  New 
York  Times  entitled  “The  Skipper  of 
Guadalcanal.” 

PERMISSION  TO  ADDRESS  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re¬ 
vise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cal¬ 
ifornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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UNITY  IS  NOT  JUST  A  WORD 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  great  tragedy  has  just  been 
enacted  in  my  home  State  of  California. 
After  many  hours  of  heroic  toil,  workers 
yesterday  reached  the  lifeless  body  of  a 
little  girl,  3-year-old  Kathy  Fiscus,  of 
San  Marino,  who  had  climbed  or  fallen 
into  an  old  and  disused  well  pipe,  and 
had  slipped  down  the  pipe  for  nearly  100 
feet. 

The  tremendous  effort  to  free  the  child 
was  fruitless,  and  the  youngster  was  yes¬ 
terday  found  dead.  The  heartbreak  of 
the  parents  of  the  youngster  is  shared 
by  millions  of  Americans. 

However,  the  tragedy  proved  that  in 
an  "hour  of  human  trouble  we  Americans 
become  one,  and  that  the  great  heart  of 
America  holds  no  place  for  hatred  and 
rancor  at  such  a  time.  We  hear  much  of 
the  “heartless  corporation”  which  seeks 
only  to  grind  labor  beneath  its  heeTT  yet 
it  Was  the  expensive  equipment  of  Amer¬ 
ican  industry  that  was  rushed  to  the 
scene  of  the  disaster  in  total  disregard 
of  the  fact  that  the  parents  could  never 
pay  the  $500  per  hour  or  more  required 
for  the  operation  of  the  giant  rigs. 

We  hear  that  free  American  labor 
seeks  only  to  sweat  industry  and  business 
for  every  possible  dollar  it  can,  yet  it 
is  well  to  remember  that  honest  and 
fearless  American  workmen  were  the 
men  who  worked  until  complete  exhaus¬ 
tion  overcame  them  in  what  proved  to  be 
a  futile  race  with  death.  In  an  hour  of 
darkness,  the  tools  and  the  hands  of 
America  met  for  a  moment  in  common 
cause  over  ground  of  common  tragedy. 
In  those  short  few  hours  there  was  proof 
on  both  sides  that,  given  cause  for  coop¬ 
eration,  it  is  forthcoming. 

How  tragic  it  is  that  only  in  common 
sorrow  and  common  nfeed  we  have  been 
able  to  break  down  the  barriers  that 
hamper  our  economic,  spiritual,  and 
moral  growth! 

“A  little  child  shall  lead  them.” 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  KILBURN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 

JtECORD. 

Mr.  LeFEVRE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  an  editorial  appear¬ 
ing  iri  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

Mr.  WELCH  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  in  tl^e  Record  and  include  an  ad¬ 
dress  by  William  E.  Warne,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  bl?e  Ulterior, 

Mr.  MICHEN^R  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  indkide  in  the  remarks  he 
will  make  todayS,  excerpts  from  the 
United  States  News^and  other  publica¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  CalfSprnia  asked  and 
was  given  permission  t^extend  his  re¬ 
marks  in  the  Appendix  d£  the  Record 
and  include  an  editorial. 

Mr.  O’BRIEN  of  Michigan’’&sked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extent  his  re¬ 
marks  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  YOUNG  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

Mr.  MULTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
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Appendix  of  the  Record  in  two  instances 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.  / 

The  SPEAKER.  Obviously  a  quorum' 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 


lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their ; 
names : 

[Roll  No.  73] 

Allen,  La. 

Fellows  i 

Morton 

Barrett,  Pa. 

Fernandez 

Murphy 

Beall 

Gamble 

Nixon 

Buckley,  N.  Y. 

Gilmer 

Norton 

Bulwinkle 

Granahan 

Passman 

Carlyle 

Hall, 

Powell 

Carroll 

Leonard  W. 

Reed,  Ill. 

Celler 

Hart 

Regan 

Chudoff 

Hope 

St.  George 

Corbett 

Jennings 

Smith,  Ohio 

Cox 

Klrwan 

Thomas,  N.  J. 

Davenport 

Lane 

Walsh 

Dingell 

Lodge 

Whitaker 

Dollinger 

Lyle 

White,  Idaho 

Douglas 

Lynch 

Withrow 

EberhSrter 

Miller,  Md. 

Wolcott 

Elston 

Morrison 

Wood 

“Ehe  SPEAKER.  On  this  roll  call  380 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

EXTENSION  OF  EUROPEAN  RECOVERY 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  further  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  3748)  to  amend  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.  R.  3748,  with 
Mr.  Mills  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  12 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Richards]. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  gen¬ 
eral  debate  on  this  bill  is  nearing  the  end. 
Generally  speaking,  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  nonpartisan  spirit  shown  here. 
That  is  as  it  should  be,  for  the  ranks 
against  communism  in  this  country  are 
not  made  up  of  Democrats  and  Repub¬ 
licans,  as  such;  we  ate  all  just  simply 
Americans  who  want  to  remain  free. 

It  is  eloquent  tribute  to  the  merits  of 
the  bill  and  augurs  well  for  its  over¬ 
whelming  passage  that  even  the  minor¬ 
ity  party  in  the  presentation  of  the 
minority  report  or  minority  views  claims 
authorship  of  the  European  recovery 
plan. 

The  minority  report  of  six  pages  car¬ 
ries  six  times,  once  for  each  page,  the 
words,  ‘We  Republicans.”  In  the  com¬ 
mittee  report  of  59  pages  “We  Demo¬ 
crats”  cannot  be  found. 

There  should  not  be  pride  of  author¬ 
ship  in  a  thing  of  this  kind,  but  the  rec¬ 
ord  should  be  kept  straight  if  the  issue 
is  raised. 


The  minority  views,  signed  by  all 
Members  of  the  minority  party  except 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Fulton]  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits],  and  which  through¬ 
out  its  pages  shows  the  artistic  hand  of 
the  very  able  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Vorys]  says: 

This  vast  and  far-reaching  effort  initiated 
in  the  Eightieth  Congress. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  effort  was  in¬ 
itiated  by  a  great  American,  General 
Marshall,  Secretary  of  State  in  a  Demo¬ 
cratic  administration.  It  was  then  rec¬ 
ommended  and  proposed  to  the  Eightieth 
Congress  by  President  Truman,  and  be  it 
said  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  that  Re¬ 
publican  Congress  that  it  fell  in  line 
under  the  matchless  leadership  of  two 
great  Americans,  Senator  Vandenberg 
and  our  own  beloved  and  admired  for¬ 
mer  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey,  Dr.  Eaton,  and  enacted  the 
proposal  into  law  by  a  majority  vote  of 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

If  credit  there  be  for  ECA,  there  is 
credit  enough  for  all.  If  the  plan  fails, 
we  must  all  equally  share  the  blame. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Vorys],  in  his  speech  and  in 
the  minority  views,  lamented  the  fact 
that  this  is  not  a  package  bill  to  carry  all 
forms  of  foreign  assistance  as  was  the 
case  last  year. 

The  bill  last  year  carried  four  titles  in 
a  package — European  recovery.  Interna¬ 
tional  Children’s  Fund,  Greek-Turkish 
assistance,  and  aid  to  China.  This  was 
done  mainly  on  the  insistence  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [M^.  Vorys.].  It 
was  a  mistake  and  has  bee^  proven  to  be 
a  mistake.  This  year  in  consideration  of 
the  European  recovery  plan  we  are  stick¬ 
ing  on  our  knitting.  The  other  proposals 
must  be  considered  separately  on  indi¬ 
vidual  study  and  merit.  The  European 
recovery  plan  is  unique  in  that  it  deals 
with,  in  the  words  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  himself,  those  who  have  banded 
together  “to  help  themselves,  each  other, 
and  us.” 

Now,  I  must  ffet  along.  I  want  to  speak 
to  the  Members  who,  in  good  conscience 
and  with  the  national  interest  uppermost 
in  their  minds,  voted  against  the  Euro¬ 
pean  recovery  program  when  it  came  be¬ 
fore  the  House  a  year  ago. 

I  have  no  criticism  of  their  motives.  I 
believe  that  the  opponents  of  this  experi¬ 
ment  were  just  as  patriotic  as  those  who 
defended  this  bill.  At  the  same  time,  I 
believe  that  the  things  they  feared  then 
have  failed  to  materialize. 

The  motives  of  the  critics  were  sound. 
Their  fears  were  baseless.  If,  with  the 
same  motives,  they  will  not  reexamine 
their  fears  of  a  year  ago,  we  can  get  an 
almost  unanimous  vote  on  this  measure 
to  extend  the  European  recovery  pro¬ 
gram.  What  possible  action  could  better 
strengthen  the  position  of  this  country 
and  more  profoundly  hearten  our  friends 
and  collaborators  among  the  nations 
than  a  unanimous  vote  here  in  support  of 
the  extension  of  the  recovery  program. 

The  issue  is  different  now  from  what 
it  was  in  1948.  We  debated  then  whether 
this  Nation  should  launch  this  great  ex¬ 
periment  in  international  cooperation 


for  economic  recovery.  Now  the  sole 
question  is  whether  this  Nation  shall  fin¬ 
ish  what  it  starts  or  shall  be  fickle  in  its 
undertakings.  I  believe  no  Member  here 
wants  us  to  appear  in  the  latter  guise. 
One  proposition  upon  which  we  can  all 
agree  is  that  our  country,  once  it  has 
put  its  hand  to  the  plow,  should  cut  a 
straight  furrow  to  the  end. 

Let  us  recall  specifically  the  fears 
which  dominated  the  thinking  of  many 
of  the  Members  of  this  body  a  year  ago, 
and  let  us  see  what  has  happened  in  the 
actual  course  of  events. 

First,  there  was  the  fear  that  this 
would  be  just  another  relief  measure. 
“Operation  rat  hole”  was  the  phrase  we 
heard  over  and  over  again  on  this  floor 
to  describe  this  program.  Lend-lease, 
UNRRA,  residual  aid,  and  interim  aid 
were  all  reviewed.  The  assertion  was 
that  each  of  these  measures  had  been 
sold  to  this  House  as  a  cure  for  the  eco¬ 
nomic  ailments  of  Europe,  and  that  each 
had  had  a  sequel  in  the  form  of  a  de¬ 
mand  for  more  aid.  The  same  was  pre¬ 
dicted  for  the  Marshall  plan. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  yield  just  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  VORYS.  The  gentleman  has 
made  reference  to  the  minority  views.  I 
wonder  if  the  gentleman  objects  to  these 
words  on  page  2: 

We  deeply  appreciate  the  fine  spirit  that 
prevailed  in  our  committee  throughout  our 
hearings. 

Does  the  gentleman  agree  to  that  part 
of  our  report? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  do  not  object  to 
those  words  at  all.  They  are  kind  words, 
but  they  are  only  salve  for  the  statement 
in  the  first  paragraph.  Those  words  are 
an  anticlimax.  I  am  talking  about  the 
words  “we  Republicans”  when  it  should 
have  been  “we  Americans.” 

I  have  no  apology  to  make  for  the 
predecessors  of  the  Marshall  program. 
We  can  never  know  their  real  value  be¬ 
cause  we  cannot  know  what  would  have 
happened  to  the  world  if  those  measures 
had  not  been  passed.  They  did  not  bear 
out  all  our  hopes,  but  they  were  not  a 
total  loss  to  us  and  to  the  world.  .-They 
might  have  been  better  conceives  and 
better  carried  out.  But  they  helped  to 
keep  all  of  Europe  from  going  irrevocably 
over  the  brink  into  another  dark  age. 
We  do  not  have  to  be  ashamed  of  all  that 
we  did  in  the  period  of  1945  to  1948  in 
helping  other  nations,  even  if  we  might 
have  done  them  better. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  here  is 
that  the  European  recovery  program, 
launched  as  the  Marshall  plan  and  leg¬ 
islated  into  our  laws  by  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Act,  is  a  different  sort  of 
program  from  the  ones  that  preceded  it. 

The  Economic  Cooperation  Act  was 
enacted  in  a  Republican  Congress,  under 
the  matchless  leadership  of  two  great 
Americans,  Senator  Vandenberg,  and  our 
own  beloved  and  admired  former  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  Dr. 
Eaton,  and  is  today  going  to  be  continued 
under  the  leadership  of  another  great 
American,  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
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ginia  [Mr.  Kee],  the  present  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  European  recovery  program  is 
based  on  the  idea  that  the  recovery  of 
Europe  is  a  job  for  the  European  nations 
themselves.  It  recognizes  that  they  will 
not  be  able  to  do  that  job  unless  they  get 
together  candidly  and  work  together 
energetically  in  a  unified  program  to 
balance  their  resources  and  their  re¬ 
quirements.  It  recognizes  also  that  for 
a  short  period  the  European  cooperators 
by  supplying  things  needed  from  the 
dollar  area  which  are  beyond  the  par¬ 
ticipants’  capacity  to  pay  in  dollars.  We 
will  finance  these  things  as  gifts  if  nec¬ 
essary;  we  will  lend  them  the  money  if 
their  credit  position  justifies  the  loans. 

All  of  that  is  spelled  out  in  the  act. 
The  recovery  effort  is  a  European  effort. 
Our  aid  is  only  subsidiary  to  that  effort. 
Our  aid  is  given  on  the  understanding 
that  the  Europeans  must  justify  it  by 
their  record  of  what  they  are  doing  for 
themselves,  and  so  the  program  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  annual  review. 

That  is  the  way  the  program  is  turning 
out.  It  is  not  another  rat-hole  opera¬ 
tion — not  just  a  relief  effort  for  a  bunch 
of  mendicant  nations.  It  is  a  recovery 
plan  based  on  self-help  supported  with 
temporary  American  assistance  to  close 
the  gap  between  the  needs  and  the  capa¬ 
bilities  of  the  participants — and  with 
that  assistance  gaged  and  calculated  to 
stimulate  the  other  nations  on  their 
upward  climb  along  the  slope  of  recovery. 

Our  participants  have  not  let  us  down. 
The  hearings  tell  the  whole  story.  The 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  on  this  bill  summarizes  it.  Let  me 
quote  just  a  few  lines  from  that  report: 

After  mature  study,  the  committee  is  con¬ 
fident  that  the  facts  support  the  conclusions 
that  production  is  rising  significantly;  that 
the  participating  nations  have  progressed 
substantially  toward  stabilization  and  have 
laid  the  groundwork  for  still  further  accom¬ 
plishments  in  this  regard  during  the  coming 
year;  and  that  the  participants  have  made  a 
start  toward  developing  mutual  trade  as  a 
principal  avenue  to  the  solution  of  their  com¬ 
mon  economic  problems. 

What  are  the  particulars?  I  quote 
again: 

The  total  output  of  factories  and  mines  in 
the  participating  countries  during  the  cal¬ 
endar  year  1948  was  14  percent  above  that  of 
1947,  and  about  equal  to  prewar.  Excluding 
western  Germany,  steel  output  is  currently 
at  a  rate  exceeding  the  prewar  high  of  1937 
and  25  percent  above  that  of  1947.  The  coal 
shortage  has  eased;  although  tonnage  is  the 
bizone  and  the  United  Kingdom  remained 
below  that  of  prewar,  production  in  all  other 
Important  fields  in  western  Europe  Increased 
almost  to  prewar  levels. 

And  here  is  another  quotation: 

The  investment  record  Justifies  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  economic  improvement  in  Eu¬ 
rope  is  not  transitory  but  permanent,  the  rec¬ 
ord  demonstrates  also  that  American  assist¬ 
ance  has  renewed  the  confidence  of  western 
Europe  in  its  own  future.  Gross  investment 
in  all  countries  for  which  estimates  are  avail¬ 
able  is  expected  to  total  roughly  the  equi¬ 
valent  of  $30,000,000,000  in  the  fiscal  year 
1948-49 — six  to  seven  times  the  dollars  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act.  This 
means  that  gross  investment  would  approxi¬ 
mate  20  percent  of  the  gross  national  prod¬ 


uct.  This  is  about  equivalent  in  proportion 
to  the  investment  rate  in  the  United  States 
in  the  four  highest  years  in  the  period  from 
1921  to  1939 — namely,  1923,  1925,  1926,  and 
1929.  It  is  approximately  three  times  the 
rate  of  investment  of  1932  in  the  United 
States,  the  lowest  year  of  the  period  referred 
to. 

That  means  that  the  European  partici¬ 
pants  are  forging  ahead — and  doing  it  not 
simply  on  the  basis  of  the  wealth  they  are 
getting  from  us  but  from  the  wealth  they 
are  reinvesting  because  of  their  own  re¬ 
newed  confidence  in  themselves. 

What  of  stabilization?  Let  us  look  at 
some  of  the  highspots: 

Great  Britain’s  achievements  are  no¬ 
table  in  checking  inflationary  pressures 
and  providing  a  budgetary  surplus — the 
keystone  to  recovery  in  that  kingdom. 
France  has  made  an  encouraging  start 
toward  combatting  inflation,  which  has 
plagued  the  country’s  efforts  toward  re¬ 
covery  since  the  close  of  World  War  II. 
There  was  a  serious  set-back  due  to  the 
Communist-inspired  coal  strike  of  last 
fall.  The  present  Government  has  dealt 
courageously  and  effectively  with  this 
problem,  however,  in  1948  France  levied 
the  highest  taxes  in  its  history,  and  tax 
rates  will  be  higher  in  1949.  The  French 
Government  has  successfully  floated  an 
internal  loan  of  100,000,000,000  francs — 
roughly  $310,000,000 — the  first  loan,  not 
a  forced  loan,  successfully  floated  in 
France  since  1944.  Italy  has  had  notable 
success  during  1948  in  maintaining  the 
stability  of  its  economy,  first  achieved  in 
the  fall  of  1947,  after  a  long  inflationary 
trend,  through  the  courageous  adoption 
of  a  rigorous  deflationary  program  by  the 
Italian  Government. 

And  so  the  record  goes.  The  stabiliza¬ 
tion  record  is  good,  but  it  is  not  perfect. 
The  nations  of  Europe  know  that  they 
have  to  do  even  better,  and  I  cite  to  you 
this  quotation  from  their  own  study  of 
the  matter. 

Throughout  this  report,  the  need  to  bring 
under  control  the  inflation  existing  in  many 
of  the  participating  countries  has  been 
stressed.  It  threatens  the  production  and  in¬ 
vestment  program;  it  generates  a  demand  for 
imports  that  wastes  resources,  including 
American  aid;  it  hampers  the  export  drive; 
it  makes  impossible  that  reasonable  equili¬ 
brium  in  western  Europe  which  must  pre¬ 
cede  greater  liberalization  of  inter-European 
trade  and  payments.  The  things  that  have 
to  be  done  during  the  next  3  f2  years  need 
time.  Yet  many  can  hardly  be  begun  at  all 
until  inflationary  pressures  are  under  control. 

And  now,  what  of  the  development  of 
trade  among  the  Europeans? 

As  a  result  of  Increasing  output  and 
stronger  fiscal  and  trade  policies,  the 
volume  of  exports  from  the  participating 
countries  rose  and  their  ability  to  pay 
for  essential  imports  improved  consider¬ 
ably  during  1948.  Over-all  exports  for 
the  countries  taken  as  a  group,  excluding 
western  Germany,  were  up  20  percent 
above  the  1947  level.  For  the  United 
Kingdom  exports  in  1948  were  one-quar¬ 
ter  again  higher  than  in  1947.  In  Italy 
exports  in  1948  were  up  almost  50  per¬ 
cent  from  1947  levels;  in  the  Benelux 
countries  about  30  percent.  In  this  cur¬ 
rent  fiscal  year  the  earnings  of  the  ERP 
countries  on  exports  and  “invisibles  such 


as  income  from  the  tourist  trade”  will 
probably  pay  for  a  little  more  than  half 
of  the  imports  they  need  from  the  out¬ 
side  world.  In  the  calendar  year  1947 
these  earnings  paid  for  only  40  percent  of 
imports  from  the  outside. 

As  European  production  and  exports 
have  gone  up  the  trade  deficit  of  the  par¬ 
ticipating  countries  with  the  United 
States  had  narrowed.  During  the  first 
11  months  of  1948  imports  from  the 
United  States  declined  by  $1,000,000,000, 
as  compared  with  1947,  while  exports  to 
the  United  States  increased  by  $223,- 
000,000. 

Enough  of  the  proof  that  this  program 
is  not  just  another  relief  project.  It  is  a 
recovery  program,  and  it  is  working. 

In  arriving  at  that  I  think  I  have  dis¬ 
posed  of  another  charge  that  we  heard  a 
year  ago — the  charge  that  the  European 
nations  would  take  our  substance  and 
then  lay  down  on  the  job.  They  have  set 
themselves  in  the  direction  we  wanted 
them  to  take,  and  they  have  made  prog¬ 
ress.  All  the  dissension  and  sabotage 
that  the  forces  of  Moscow  have  been  able 
to  produce  have  not  diverted  them  from 
that  course. 

That  leads  to  another  fear  that  needs 
a  new  airing.  We  were  told  a  year  ago 
that  this  program  would  only  serve  to 
get  these  nations  into  shape  to  be  picked 
off  by  the  Communists.  In  fact  that, 
even  while  we  were  considering  the  bill  a 
year  ago,  the  Czech  democracy  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  the  onslaught  of  communism 
may  have  had  something  to  do  with 
that  fear. 

Now  look  at  the  facts.  Communism 
has  lost  ground  in  Italy  and  France.  It 
has  failed  to  gain  elsewhere  in  Europe. 
Communism’s  best  efforts  to  sabotage 
this  program  by  traitorous  strikes  and 
other  such  interference  has  not  halted 
progress.  Free  men  are  breathing  more 
confidently  in  western  Europe  today  than 
at  any  time  in  a  decade.  We  have  not 
prepared  Europe  for  the  kill  in  the  way 
you  fatten  a  turkey  for  Thanksgiving. 
Not  Communist  conquest  but  the  North 
Atlantic  Pact  is  a  sequel  to  the  launch¬ 
ing  of  the  European-recovery  program. 
Our  critics  told  us  a  year  ago  that  Bol¬ 
shevism  would  take  over.  Instead  we 
have  a  firm  undertaking  among  free  na¬ 
tions  to  stand  together  and  remain  free. 

The  development  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Pact  leads  to  another  recollection  of  the 
fears  of  a  year  ago — the  fear  that  our 
policy  would  result  only  in  hatred  for  us, 
and  would  lead  to  war.  I  shall  admit 
that  this  program  has  not  assuaged 
hatred  for  us  among  our  implacable 
foes.  But  who  can  contend  today  that 
hatred  for  us  has  increased  in  Europe? 
That  fearful  prediction  of  a  year  ago  has 
a  hollow  sound  when  repeated  now  in 
the  same  week  that  the  foreign  minis¬ 
ters  of  the  majority  of  the  same  coun¬ 
tries  as  participate  in  this  recovery  pro¬ 
gram  have  gathered  in  this  Capital  to 
Join  their  governments  with  Canada  and 
the  United  States  in  a  covenant  of 
mutual  defense. 

Rather  than  go  over  the  whole  list  of 
dire  predictions,  let  me  take  up  just  one 
other.  A  year  ago  we  heard  again  and 
again  that  this  program  would  bankrupt 
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us — that  it  would  put  such  a  stress  upon 
our  economy  and  create  such  a  problem 
of  shortages  that  the  American  people 
would  find  the  situation  intolerable  and 
would  demand  the  cessation  of  this  ef¬ 
fort.  This  time  we  heard  quite  a  dif¬ 
ferent  story  in  the  committee  hearings. 
The  worries  arise  now  from  those  pro¬ 
ducers  who  are  experiencing  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  surpluses  and  want  the  recovery 
program  for  Europe  converted  into  a 
vehicle  for  bearing  away  the  surplus 
commodities  being  produced  in  the 
United  States.  If  Congress  were  to  grant 
all  of  the  requests  that  have  been  put 
before  it  in  behalf  of  people  who  are 
worrying  about  surpluses,  “the  annual 
cost  of  the  ECA  program  would  be  in¬ 
creased  by  some  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  per  year.  More  importantly, 
European  self-sufficiency  by  midyear  of 
1952  will  become  an  unrealized  goal.’’ 

European  recovery  by  midyear  of  1952 
is  a  feasible  proposition  and  a  sound 
prospect.  It  is  a  probable  outcome  of 
what  we  are  attempting — and  it  will  be 
realized  if  we  and  our  friends  in  Europe 
just  keep  our  minds  on  the  goal  and  on 
our  potential  for  reaching  it. 

I  want  to  be  just  as  realistic  now  as 
my  committee  was  a  year  ago  when  it 
assured  this  House  that  all  the  fears 
expressed  on  this  floor  were  fancies  that 
would  not  come  to  pass. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  be  realistic 
about  the  claims  we  make  for  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  this  program  or  the  allegations 
of  its  failure.  Both  the  critics  and  the 
friends  of  the  program  should  approach 
cautiously  the  task  of  measuring  results 
in  the  European  recovery  program.  It 
is  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  data  in 
hand  show  the  performance  only  over  a 
period  of  less  than  a  year  in  a  program 
Envisaged  to  last  4  years.  A  lag  be¬ 
tween  effort  and  result  is  inevitable. 
The  processes  of  the  program  call  for 
planning,  authorization,  procurement, 
and  the  introduction  of  the  goods  pro¬ 
cured  into  the  economy  of  Europe.  In 
some  instances  it  must  be  many  months 
before  the  effect  of  money  spent  can 
be  measured  in  terms  of  upswing  in 
European  production  and  productivity. 
Likewise,  the  effects  of  economic  cooper¬ 
ation  among  the  nations  of  Europe  are 
matters  to  be  evaluated  properly  only  in 
a  perspective  of  years.  Friends  of  the 
program  should  keep  in  mind  that  some 
of  the  results  achieved  during  the  first 
year  are  actually  residual  effects  of  ear¬ 
lier  aid  programs  or  of  earlier  efforts 
by  the  Europeans  themselves.  They 
should  remember  that  some  of  the  most 
hopeful  developments — for  instance,  the 
turning  toward  customs  unions  as  ex¬ 
emplified  in  the  Benelux  arrangement — 
actually  antedate  the  launching  of  this 
program.  They  should  keep  in  mind, 
too,  that  nature  itself  has  contributed 
a  measure  to  European  recovery  in  the 
past  y&ar;  the  bad  weather  of  1947  was 
succeeded  by  good  weather  in  1948. 

Let  us  be  realistic  and  conservative  in 
estimating  the  needs  and  the  degree  of 
recovery  achieved. 

Defending  the  European  recovery  pro¬ 
gram  requires  a  nice  balance  between 
pessimism  and  optimism,  between  warn¬ 
ings  and  encouragement.  Many  of  the 


voices  that  a  year  ago  were  urging  that 
we  reject  this  program  because  it  had  no 
chance  of  success  are  now  crying  out  that 
we  should  abandon  the  program  because 
the  measure  of  its  success  is  already  so 
great.  These  voices  like  to  cite  a  speech 
made  about  6  weeks  ago  by  Mr.  Christo¬ 
pher  Mayhew,  Parliamentary  Under  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Foreign  Affairs  for  the  United 
Kingdom.  Let  us  take  a  moment  to  see 
what  Mr.  Mayhew  actually  meant  when 
he  said  that  “Britain  has  now  virtually 
completed  its  economic  recovery.” 

A  careful  reading  of  his  speech  in  the 
light  of  the  circumstances  shows  that 
Mr.  Mayhew  meant  that  during  the  last 
half  of  last  year  the  United  Kingdom’s 
exports  almost  equalled  its  imports  and 
that  its  foreign  trade  was  in  a  sense  bal¬ 
anced.  Now,  the  plain  fact  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  is  that  Britain  is  exporting  to  the 
nondollar  area  about  £300,000,000  worth 
of  goods  and  services  above  what  Britain 
imports  from  the  nondollar  area.  If  this 
surplus  could  be  converted  into  dollars, 
Britain  would  actually  be  in  a  balanced 
trade  position.  The  rub  is  that  Britain 
cannot  convert  this  surplus  into  dollars, 
and  it  is  dollars,  and  dollars  alone,  that 
can  be  used  to  pay  for  the  things  that 
Britain  must  have  in  order  to  make  the 
grade  of  recovery  as  conceived  in  the 
Marshall  plan.  Britain  needs  and  gets 
from  the  dollar  area  more  than  it  can 
pay  for  in  dollars.  At  the  same  time, 
the  nondollar  area  is  getting  more  from 
Britain  than  it  can  pay  for  in  sterling. 
A  large  part  of  the  aid  we  are  sending  to 
Britain  is  actually  being  passed  on  by 
Britain  to  other  countries  that  are  fight¬ 
ing  their  way  up  the  slope  of  recovery. 
Through  the  operation  of  the  intra- 
European  payments  plan,  the  other  par¬ 
ticipants  in  this  program  get  $480,000,000 
worth  of  what  Britain  passes  along.  In 
other  words,  Britain  operates  a  little 
Marshall  plan  of  her  own  and  is  doing  a 
large  share  of  the  work  not  only  for  her 
own  recovery  but  also  for  the  recovery 
of  her  neighbors. 

Britain  has  recovered  moral  independ¬ 
ence.  But  Britain  has  not  recovered  its 
independence  of  the  dollar.  The  need 
for  extraordinary  assistance  granted  by 
this  Government  goes  on  and  will  prob¬ 
ably  go  on,  but  in  diminishing  volume, 
for  the  duration  of  this  program. 

Finally,  let  me  bring  out  one  more  point 
on  which  there  must  be  realism  both 
among  the  critics  and  among  the  cham¬ 
pions  of  this  program.  Too  much  should 
not  be  claimed  for  it;  too  much  should 
not  be  expected  of  it.  The  European 
recovery  program  does  not  have  the  an¬ 
swer  for  every  economic  problem  beset¬ 
ting  Europe.  There  will  be  plenty  of 
opportunity  for  statesmanship,  hard 
thinking,  and  courageous  effort  after  this 
program  has  expired. 

Anyone  who  believes  the  European  re¬ 
covery  program  is  supposed  to  have  all 
the  answers  should  read  the  iterim  re¬ 
port  of  the  Organization  for  European 
Economic  Cooperation.  It  is  completely 
honest  document.  It  never  attempts  to 
delude  us  or  the  participating  nations 
with  beguiling  prospects  that  are  not 
supported  by  facts.  It  tells  in  full  detail 
the  economic  straits  of  the  Marshall- 
plan  countries.  It  makes  no  attempt  to 
soften  the  contours  of  the  road  ahead. 


No  one’s  false  optimism  will  survive  a 
careful  reading  of  this  document.  It 
leads  to  one  conclusion:  The  road  to 
recovery  is  hard  and  may  take  longer 
than  the  most  hopeful  prophets  pretend 
it  will  take.  It  leaves  no  support  for 
the  assumption  that  Europe’s  plight  is  a 
short-term  circumstance  traceable  only 
to  World  War  II.  It  recognizes  that  this 
plight  is  the  result  of  a  deep-seated  mal¬ 
ady  traceable  to  a  long-term  change  in 
the  world’s  trade  pattern. 

The  report  dispels  the  happy  belief 
that  Europe’s  problems  can  be  solved  in 
terms  of  production  alone,  for  Europe’s 
production  will  be  contingent  upon  the 
supply  of  raw  materials,  and  that  in  turn 
involves  the  larger  and  much  more  com¬ 
plex  problem  of  the  world’s  trade  pattern. 

Finally,  the  report  leaves  one  without 
the  hopeful  illusion  that  Europe,  some 
time  in  mid-1952,  will  pass  in  a  moment 
from  the  status  of  a  patient  to  the  state 
of  complete  health.  A  long  and  difficult 
convalesence  will  still  lie  ahead. 

Let  us  not  fool  ourselves  about  that. 
Rather,  let  us  look  at  this  word  “recov¬ 
ery”  in  all  its  meanings  and  see  just 
what  one  applies  to  this  program. 

First,  there  is  recovery  in  the  simple 
sense  of  restoring  production  capabili¬ 
ties  depleted  by  war.  Europe  is  already 
achieving  success  in  that  phase — and 
more  success  lies  ahead  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  program. 

Next,  there  is  recovery  in  the  sense  of 
getting  free  from  the  requirement  of 
extraordinary  outside  aid.  That  means 
the  effort  to  close  the  dollar  gap.  It  is 
achieved  by  austerity  in  the  domestic 
economies,  exploitation  of  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  develop  trade  outside  the  dollar 
area,  and  the  most  careful  channeling  of 
dollar  expenditures. 

Then,  after  the  dollar  gap  is  closed- 
in  this  program  we  hope  that  will  be  in 
mid-1952 — there  is  recovery  in  the  sense 
of  having  reattained  a  self-sustaining 
basis.  Then  the  nations  participating  in 
this  effort  can  turn  to  careful  use  of  their 
credit  abroad,  and  to  development  pri¬ 
marily  through  attracting  private  enter¬ 
prise  from  abroad  to  participate  in  their 
economies  on  a  wider  scale. 

Finally,  if  all  goes  well,  will  come  the 
more  abundant  day  when  they  can 
achieve  recovery  in  the  sense  of  a  re¬ 
newed  abundance — the  day  when  au¬ 
sterity  will  be  behind  them  and  the  op¬ 
portunity  for  enriched  living  will  again 
be  open  to  all  who  want  to  put  out  the 
effort  to  achieve  it.  • 

I  recite  all  that  simpjy  to  make  it  plain 
that  the  Marshall  plan  envisages  recov¬ 
ery  only  in  the  narrow  sense  of  enabling 
the  nations  participating  and  this  Na¬ 
tion  also  to  be  free  of  the  great  problem 
of  the  dollar  gap  between  their  resources 
and  their  needs. 

The  European  recovery  program  is  one 
step  in  a  long  road.  It  is  the  approach 
to  convalescence.  It  is  not  a  formula 
for  fully  restored  health. 

It  does  not  solve  the  problems.  It 
transforms  them  into  a  manageable 
posture.  But  grave  decisions  and  hard 
work  lie  even  beyond  mid-1952. 

I  do  not  want  to  oversell  this  program 
to  you.  I  want  to  be  perfectly  honest 
about  stating  what  it  does  not  do. 
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But  let  me  tell  you  one  thing  it  will  do. 
It  will  Insure  that  the  basic,  hard  de¬ 
cisions  that  lie  ahead  will  be  made  in  this 
Capital  and  in  the  capitals  of  our  friends. 
They  will  not  be  made  in  Moscow,  or 
Warsaw,  Bucharest,  Prague,  and  the  like. 

The  European  recovery  program  will 
leave  the  free  nations  of  western  Europe 
and  of  this  continent  masters  of  their 
own  fate,  capable  of  managing  their  own 
problems.  As  a  farmula  for  freedom  it 
is  worth  going  through  with  a  hundred 
times  over. 

In  closing  may  I  add  this  word  of 
warning.  There  are  other  programs  for 
foreign  assistance  still  to  come  before 
this  Congress.  Each  should  be  weighed 
on  its  merits  carefully  and  exhaustively 
as  has  been  done  in  this  one.  American 
dollars  simply  cannot  go  around  the 
world.  The  supply  is  not  inexhaustible. 
A  halt  must  be  called  sometime  some¬ 
where.  Sympathy  and  charity  are  laud¬ 
able  traits,  for  which  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  are  renowned.  But  we  cannot  fur¬ 
ther  strain  the  economy  of  the  United 
States  by  granting  dollars  to  any  nation 
in  this  world  unless  that  nation  shows 
an  effort  to  help  itself,  help  other  na¬ 
tions,  cooperate  with  us  and,  last  but 
not  least,  the  will  to  resist  the  encroach¬ 
ment  of  communism. 

The  call  for  American  dollars  comes 
from  around  the  entire  globe,  but  if  we 
scatter  what  resources  we  have  every¬ 
where  we  may  be  successful  nowhere. 
That  is  a  maxim  of  war,  whether  hot 
or  cold. 

Mr.  Churchill  said  that  he  did  not  be¬ 
come  the  king’s  minister  to  preside 
over  the  liquidation  of  the  British  Em¬ 
pire.  I  am  sure  you  will  agree,  gentle¬ 
men,  that  we  did  not  come  to  Congress 
to  preside  over  the  bankruptcy  of  our 
country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton]  may  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
strongly  favor  the  enactment  of  the  leg¬ 
islation  now  before  us.  During  the 
Eightieth  Congress  I  made  my  position 
clear  on  the  European  recovery  program, 
and  it  has  in  no  way  changed.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  from  the  over-all  standpoint 
the  program  has  been  eminently  suc¬ 
cessful  in  working  toward  our  ultimate 
goal.  The  economic  recovery  of  Europe 
is  necessary  if  we  are  to  get  our  friends 
across  the  sea  on  their  own  feet  and 
off  the  back  of  the  American  taxpayer. 
I  further  believe  that  during  its  first 
year  the  program  has  gone  a  long  way 
toward  containing  communism  and  dis¬ 
couraging  aggression  on  the  part  of  the 
13  men  who  now  dictate  the  policies  for 
all  the  millions  behind  the  iron  curtain. 

I  know  that  efforts  will  be  made  to  re¬ 
duce  the  authorization  contained  in  this 
legislation.  Further  efforts  will  be  made 
to  protect  certain  special  interests  in  our 
own  country.  I  feel  that  the  authoriza¬ 


tion  requested  by  the  administration 
should  be  granted.  If  any  cuts  are  to 
be  made,  let  them  be  made  by  the  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee.  This  great 
committee  is  eminently  qualified  to  ef¬ 
fect  any  economies  that  might  be  justi¬ 
fied  and  practical. 

I  further  believe  that  we  should  pro¬ 
ceed  with  great  care  in  any  attempt  to 
favor  a  domestic  group  or  industry  in 
connection  with  the  ECA  program.  This 
is  not  a  program  to  directly  aid  Ameri¬ 
can  industry,  commerce,  or  agriculture. 
It  is  a  program  to  aid  them  all  indirectly 
in  building  prosperity  throughout  the 
world,  in  resisting  communistic  advances, 
and  in  achieving  the  security  of  world 
peace. 

Let  us  deal  with  this  legislation  in  a 
clear  and  convincing  manner  so  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  in  anyone’s  mind 
across  the  seas  as  to  the  intent  of  the 
American  Congress  and  the  American 
people.  I  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
legislation  will  be  adopted  promptly  and 
decisively. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hoffman]  may  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

MY  COUNTRY'S  FUTURE 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  bill  before  us  providing 
funds  for  the  15  months’  continuation  of 
the  Marshall  plan  calls  for  an  appropri¬ 
ation  of  $5,550,000,000. 

The  signing  of  the  Atlantic  Pact  and 
its  approval  by  the  United  States  Senate 
will  bring  another  bill  calling  for  an 
appropriation  of  approximately  $2,000,- 
000,000. 

Undoubtedly,  the  two  measures  are 
sponsored  in  the  main  by  individuals  who 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  two  measures, 
properly  financed,  tend  toward  the  pres¬ 
ervation  of  peace. 

My  vote  will  be  cast  against  both  ap¬ 
propriations  because  it  is  my  sincere  con¬ 
viction  that  the  Marshall  plan  has  put 
us  into  a  position  which  renders  our  in¬ 
volvement  in  war  more  probable. 

The  Atlantic  Pact  will  almost  certainly 
Involve  us  in  war.  Not  only  are  we  to 
arm  western  Europe  but,  even  before  the 
pact  is  approved  by  the  Senate,  we  are 
being  asked  to  send  armed  forces. 

Shortly,  there  will  come  before  the 
Congress  from  the  armed  services  a  re¬ 
quest  for  an  appropriation  of  $15,908,- 
166,800.  I  do  not  know — and  I  doubt  if 
any  Member  of  Congress  or,  for  that 
matter,  anyone  in  the  administration,  in 
the  armed  services,  actually  knows — the 
amount  of  money  which  is  needful  to 
adequately  prepare  us  for  national  de¬ 
fense  or — if  that  be  the  alternative— for 
an  aggressive  war. 

Believing  that  our  national  policy 
means  war  in  the  not-too-distant  future, 
my  vote  shall  be  cast  in  support  of  every 
request  made  by  the  armed  services. 
With  the  future  national  security  of  my 
country  at  stake,  there  is  no  alternative. 

When  the  establishment  of  the  United 
Nations  was  before  the  Congress,  we  were 


told  by  world-renowned  statesmen  that 
it  was  a  great  adventure;  that  it  was 
a  move  looking  toward  the  preservation 
of  the  peace  of  the  world. 

When  lend-lease  was  before  the  Con¬ 
gress,  the  same  statesmen  advised  us 
that  it  was  a  great  speculation;  that, 
by  means  of  it  and  the  expenditure  of 
sums  appropriated  to  make  it  effective, 
war-torn  countries  would  be  rehabili¬ 
tated,  a  barrier  against  communism 
erected. 

The  Marshall  plan,  we  were  advised  by 
international  statesmen  who  assumed  to 
have  knowledge  of  international  affairs, 
would  enable  Britain  and  western  Europe 
to  contain  communism  within  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  Russia  and  its  satellite  countries. 

None  of  these  measures  nor  our  con¬ 
tribution  of  more  than  $23,783,000,000 
has  stopped  either  Stalin  or  communism. 
The  internationalists’  answer  to  that 
fact  is:  “Who  knows  what  would  have 
happened,  how  much  worse  the  situation 
would  have  been  had  we  not  made  the 
effort,  given  away  the  money?”  My  re¬ 
ply  is:  “Yes,  who  knows?”  Certainly 
not  those  who  conceived  and  put  into 
operation  the  various  plans,  for  their 
predictions  remain  unfulfilled  and  there 
are  no  facts  upon  which  they  can  base 
the  conclusion  that  but  for  their  efforts 
the  situation  would  have  been  worse. 

Since  1914,  this  Nation  has  disre¬ 
garded  Washington’s  advice  to  avoid  en¬ 
tanglements  with  foreign  nations,  re¬ 
pudiated  the  policy  of  isolationism 
which  it  followed  prior  to  that  time. 

And  what  has  been  the  result  of  our 
policy  of  meddling  in  the  affairs  of  other 
nations,  of  attempting  to  tell  the  people 
of  other  lands  under  what  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  they  shall  live? 

The  First  World  War  was  fought  to 
end  war.  That  purpose  it  did  not  ac¬ 
complish. 

The  Second  World  War  was  fought  not 
only  to  end  war  but  to  carry  the  four 
freedoms  throughout  the  world. 

Shortly  after  we,  our  allies  and  our 
enemies,  ceased  fighting,  there  were  four 
active  wars  in  progress. 

Today,  world  war  III  is  in  the  making. 

Today  we  are  told  that  Russia  and 
her  satellite  nations  contemplate  the 
domination  of  the  world,  the  destruction 
of  our  form  of  government — that  the  se¬ 
curity  of  our  Nation  is  in  danger. 

While  World  War  I  and  World  War  II 
were  in  the  making  and  while  they  were 
being  fought,  many  were  frightened  into 
the  belief  that,  unless  we  participated  in 
both  of  those  wars  and  they  were  won, 
we  would  be  overcome;  the  slaves,  in  the 
first  instance,  of  the  Kaiser,  in  the  sec¬ 
ond,  of  a  Hitler. 

Hence,  our  men  and  our  resources 
were  the  deciding  factors  in  both  wars. 
In  the  last  war  we  created  the  situation 
which,  while  destroying  Hitler  and 
nazism,  made  Stalin  and  communism  a 
world  power. 

The  same  old  fear  which  drove  us  into 
two  world  wars,  neither  of  which  gave 
us  anything,  is  now  being  used  to  ready 
us  for  a  war  with  a  nation  and  a  phi¬ 
losophy — Russia  and  communism,  which 
have  attained  their  present  position  of 
power  because,  and  only  because,  of  the 
aid  we  gave. 
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We  saved  Stalin  and  Russia  from  Hit¬ 
ler  and  nazism. 

TODAY  STALIN  AND  COMMUNISM  THREATEN  US 

The  argument  now  is  that,  Russia  and 
communism  having  overrun  eastern  Eu¬ 
rope  and  the  greater  part  of  China,  hav¬ 
ing  agents  in  South  America  and  in  this 
country,  we,  if  we  are  to  continue  as  a 
nation,  must  form  a  partnership,  a  coali¬ 
tion,  with  all  those  nations  outside  the 
sphere  of  Red  influence,  and  pledge  our 
resources  and  the  lives  of  our  fighting 
men  and  women  in  any  war  in  which 
any  of  those  nations  may  become 
involved. 

To  put  it  briefly  and  bluntly,  the  argu¬ 
ment  is  that,  inasmuch  as  Russia  and 
her  satellites  are  apparently  united 
under  one  governmental  head,  the  rest 
of  the  world,  if  it  would  avoid  being  con¬ 
quered,  must  join  together  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  Russian  alliance. 

We  are  going  back,  as  it  were,  to  the 
age-old  balance-of-power  arrangement, 
the  theory  being  that  if  the  world  pow¬ 
ers  be  somewhat  nearly  equally  balanced, 
neither  group  will  chance  an  aggressive 
war. 

That  theory  is  as  old  as  history  and 
never  has  it  prevented  war  over  an  ex¬ 
tended  period  of  time. 

There  are  at  least  two  reasons  which 
to  me  indicate  that  the  Atlantic  Pact  is 
inadvisable;  that  it  is  more  likely  to 
encourage  rather  than  discourage  war; 
make  war,  rather  than  peace,  probable. 

History  tells  us  that  the  man  who  lets 
ambition  rule  him ;  that  the  nation  which 
seeks  domination  over  the  rest  of  the 
world,  is  sure  to  fail  and,  in  the  end, 
meet  disaster. 

No  one  has  yet  conquered  the  world. 
No  nation  has  yet  ruled  the  world.  There 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  causes 
which  brought  about  the  disintegration 
of  the  empires  of  old  seeking  domination 
of  the  world  no  longer  operate. 

The  history  of  Europe  indicates  that, 
if  Stalin  controlled  Europe  from  the  East 
to  the  sea  on  the  West,  ultimately  the 
diverse  nature  of  the  people,  their  con¬ 
flicting  views  and  ways  of  life,  would 
result  in  a  disintegration  of  his  empire 
or  federation — whichever  you  prefer  to 
call  it — and  that  ultimately,  whatever 
form  of  government  he  might  tempo¬ 
rarily  throw  together  would  disintegrate. 

Just  a  few  days  ago,  from  the  well  of 
the  House  a  statement  was  made,  re¬ 
ferring  to  these  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica  as  an  empire.  When  once  we  seek  to 
dominate  the  world,  we  become  an  ag¬ 
gressor— a  position  we  profess  to  abhor, 
and  experience  justifies  the  prediction 
that  we  will  fail. 

Empires  come  and  empires  go.  The 
most  recent  example  being  the  British 
Empire,  the  nucleus  of  which  exists  only 
because  the  fighting  men  and  the  re¬ 
sources  of  a  Republic  (not  a  democracy) 
have  enabled  it  to  live. 

Churchill,  the  “Price  of  Beggars,”  by 
his  persuasiveness,  eloquence,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  our  stupidity  and  generosity, 
caused  us  twice  to  save  his  England  from 
destruction. 

Will  we  permit  her  in  this,  the  third 
world  war,  to  drag  us  down  with  her? 

Churchill’s  last  visit  was  undoubtedly 
for  the  purpose  of  lending  support  to  the 


proposed  Atlantic  Pact,  under  which  we 
form  a  partnership  with  11  or  more  na¬ 
tions,  all  of  which  are  bankrupt,  none  of 
which  is  disposed  to  making  a  worth¬ 
while  effort  to  fight  Stalin  and  commu¬ 
nism — a  partnership  which,  if  we  enter 
and  do  as  we  will  be  asked  to  do,  will 
destroy  our  prosperity  and  freedom. 

No  man  in  his  senses  would  join  in  a 
partnership  or  organization,  agreeing  to 
fight  the  battles  of  each  and  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  that  organization,  when  none  of 
them  nor  all  of  them  together  could 
make  a  worthwhile  contribution  toward 
the  joint  enterprise. 

Most  people  recognize  the  basic  fact 
that  the  strongest  possible  barrier  which 
could  be  erected  against  Russia  and  com¬ 
munism  would  be  a  rehabilitated,  organ¬ 
ized,  industrious  Germany.  Yet  the  two 
nations  most  directly  concerned — Eng¬ 
land  and  France — ever  since  the  fight¬ 
ing  ended,  because  of  their  jealousy  and 
their  greed,  have  blocked  every  effort  we 
have  made  to  recreate  a  nation  of  Ger¬ 
man  people.  Only  within  the  last  few 
weeks  have  they  even  conceded  that  they 
will  discontinue  some  of  their  destruc¬ 
tive  efforts  to  build  up  their  own  indus¬ 
tries,  permit  Germany  to  take  measures 
necessary  to  become  self-sustaining. 

We  are  now  being  told,  first,  that  we 
must  rearm  western  Europe  under  the 
Atlantic  Pact,  then  shortly  will  come  the 
demand  that  our  men  and  our  munitions 
of  war  must  establish  a  battle  line  in 
eastern  Europe. 

Few  have  forgotten  that  it  was 
Churchill  who  told  us,  “Give  us  the  tools 
and  we  will  do  the  job.”  Then  we  were 
called  to  send  a  million  men  overseas. 

The  same  old  promise  is  here  again. 
But  mark  this  prediction — under  the 
Atlantic  Pact,  wherever  go  our  dollars 
or  our  arms,  there  will  follow  our  men, 
and  women,  because  they,  too,  have  been 
inducted  into  the  armed  services. 

By  the  Atlantic  Pact,  not  only  are  we 
agreeing  to  enter  a  third  world  war,  but, 
through  it,  the  United  Nations  and  the 
Marshall  plan,  we  are  stripping  ourselves 
of  the  resources  which  are  necessary  if 
we  are  to  successfully  defend  ourselves, 
preserve  ourselves  a  Nation. 

Even  some  of  the  most  outspoken  and 
extreme  internationalists  have  at  times 
admitted  that  there  was  somewhere  a 
limit  to  our  ability  to  give  and  aid,  though 
always  they  have  failed  to  define  that 
limit  or  to  act  as  though  it  existed. 

What,  then,  is  the  answer  to  the  world 
situation? 

The  answer  is  that,  inasmuch  as 
Churchill — and  he  should  know — when 
the  fighting  was  over  proclaimed  this  the 
strongest,  the  most  powerful  Nation  in 
all  the  world,  we  should  conserve  our  re¬ 
sources;  then,  to  the  utmost  of  our 
ability,  increase  our  capacity  to  produce; 
to  go  forward  on  every  scientific  front, 
looking  toward  the  improvement  of  our 
fighting  equipment;  build  here  a  Nation 
so  strong,  so  powerful,  that  Stalin  with 
all  his  allies  would  hot  dare  to  make  an 
aggressive  move  against  us  because  he 
would  be  forced  to  realize  that  such  an 
effort  could  only  end  in  failure. 

Let  us  get  away  from  the  thought,  ever 
that  of  the  ambitious  man,  of  an  Alex¬ 
ander — a  Napoleon — a  Hitler,  or  a 


Stalin — that  we  are  called  to  care  for  and 
determine  the  thought  of  the  whole 
world — an  impossible  task,  one  sure  to 
fail. 

Any  other  course,  the  course  now  con¬ 
templated,  the  policy  which  we  have  been 
following,  means,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
not  peace  for  us  or  for  our  Nation  in  the 
future,  but  a  world  empire,  first  and  for 
a  time  perhaps  successfully  extending 
itself  throughout  the  world,  but  ulti¬ 
mately,  because  of  that  very  expansion 
and  the  refusal  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world  to  live  under  any  one  government, 
falling  apart,  disintegrating. 

On  every  occasion  my  vote  will  be  cast 
for  national  defense,  for  the  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  our  country,  for  the  armament  of 
our  Nation,  even  though  it  means  an  ad¬ 
ditional  tax  burden,  even  though  it 
means  a  certain  greater  degree  of  domi¬ 
nation  by  the  Armed  Services,  because 
the  opposite  policy  means  not  only  all 
that,  but,  ultimately,  destruction. 

The  policy  we  are  following  imposes 
upon  the  taxpayer  a  most  grievous  bur¬ 
den;  condemns  the  future  youth  of  our 
country  to  serve  and  fight  on  foreign 
soil,  though  our  welfare  is  not  at  stake. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
ChiperfieldI. 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
first  of  all,  I  wish  to  pay  my  compli¬ 
ments  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
our  committee,  the  distinguished  gen¬ 
tleman  from  West  Virginia,  Judge  Kee. 
The  courtesy,  fairness,  and  considera¬ 
tion  he  has  given  to  the  minority  I  am 
sure  is  greatly  appreciated  by  all  those 
on  our  side. 

In  passing,  I  cannot  refrain  from  say¬ 
ing  the  same  fine  spirit  has  prevailed 
in  our  committee  toward  the  minority 
by  all  the  majority  members;  and  it  is 
remarkable  how  the  seven  new  members 
on  the  Democratic  side  have  familiarized 
themselves  with  the  complexities  of  this 
bill  when  they  did  not  have  the  benefit 
of  personal  attendance  at  the  extensive 
hearings  held  last  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  whether  or  not  it  was 
a  wise  policy  for  our  Government  to 
engage  in  a  $17,000,000,000  program  to 
rehabilitate  western  Europe  and  stop 
communism  is  now  a  moot  question.  Our 
policy  is  established  to  carry  on  this 
program  until  1952.  The  fact  is  we  are 
morally  bound  to  carry  it  out,  of  course, 
with  the  right  of  review  periodically  by 
the  Congress.  We  cannot  stop  in  the 
middle  of  a  fight. 

From  the  evidence  produced  before 
our  committee  I  believe  the  program  has 
a  good  chance  of  working  economically. 
I  am  not  nearly  so  sure  it  will  work  po¬ 
litically.  And  there  is  always  present 
the  great  risk  that  all  our  efforts  will 
be  lost  if  Russia  decides  to  go  to  war. 
But  it  seems  to  me  this  is  a  calculated 
risk  we  must  take.  If  we  were  to  stop 
this  aid  now,  we  might  well  lose  all  we 
have  put  into  the  program  without  at¬ 
taining  our  original  objectives. 

I  disagree  with  several  provisions  of 
this  measure.  I  strongly  believe  the 
amount  authorized  should  be  greatly  re¬ 
duced.  For  example,  as  a  result  of  the 
recent  international  wheat  agreement, 
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in  all  probability  the  cost  of  wheat  will 
be  from  $82,000,000  to  $124,000,000  less 
than  estimated  by  ECA.  Why  should  we 
authorize  more  than  is  required  for  this 
item? 

Contained  in  the  total  amount  author¬ 
ized  by  this  bill  there  is  an  item  of  $169,- 
000,000  for  tobacco.  When  we  at  home 
are  making  great  sacrifices  to  carry  on 
this  program,  why  is  it  necessary  to  spend 
such  a  huge  sum  for  this  purpose? 

Also  there  should  be  a  considerable 
saving  on  other  commodities  because  of 
the  deflationary  price  trend. 

We  have  tried  with  indifferent  suc¬ 
cess  to  determine  just  how  much  in  com¬ 
modities  has  actually  been  shipped  under 
last  year’s  program.  As  near  as  we  could 
determine  the  figure  is  $3,800,000,000  up 
to  April  1,  1949.  This  leaves  a  balance 
available  from  last  year’s  appropriation 
of  $1,100,000,000,  sufficient  to  fill  the  pipe 
line  for  2V2  to  3  months.  This  would 
carry  on  the  program  without  interrup¬ 
tion  until  July  1.  It  therefore  seems  to 
me  it  is  not  necessary  to  authorize  the 
full  amount  oh$l,  150,000, COO  requested  as 
interim  aid  for  that  period.  We  should 
strive  in  every  possible  way  to  cut  this 
program  wherever  it  is  justified  and  as 
soon  as  possible  remove  this  terrific  bur- 
dent  from  the  backs  of  our  taxpayers. 

In  the  minority  views  accompanying 
this  bill  we  stated : 

A  careful  and  detailed  review  of  the 
amount  needed,  in  the  light  of  conditions 
then  existing,  must  be  made  by  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee. 

I  have  no  doubt  the  Appropriations 
Committee  will  screen  the  amounts  re¬ 
quested  very  carefully.  But  I  have  not 
forgotten  the  hue  and  cry  that  went  up 
when  the  Appropriations  Committee  last 
year  brought  in  a  bill  containing  deduc¬ 
tions  of  the  amount  previously  author¬ 
ized.  We  were  told  we  had  made  at 
least  a  moral  commitment  of  the  full 
amount  previously  authorized  and  could 
not  properly  make  a  reduction  in  the 
appropriation.  Now  is  the  time  to  make 
a  reduction  in  the  authorization  bill  and 
not  wait  until  the  appropriation  bill  is 
brought  before  us. 

At  the  very  time  we  are  giving  this 
aid  we  must  remember  there  are  in  exist¬ 
ence  a  large  number  of  trade  agreements 
between  the  recipient  countries  and 
Russia  and  her  satellites.  These  are 
undoubtedly  directly  and  indirectly 
building  up  the  war  potential  of  Russia 
and  her  satellites,  just  as  are  the  huge 
reparations  from  Germany  and  other 
payments  from  Italy. 

During  the  coming  year  it  is  my  sin¬ 
cere  hope  all  these  matters  will  be  given 
the  most  careful  scrutiny  and  investiga¬ 
tion.  If  it  is  determined  these  trade 
agreements  and  other  policies  are  not 
to  the  best  interest  of  the  signers  of  the 
Atlantic  Pact  and  for  our  own  security, 
then  they  should  be  discontinued  or  re¬ 
vised  so  as  to  prevent  practices  which 
will  be  damaging  to  our  mutual  security. 

In  committee  I  offered  an  amendment 
requiring  a  certain  percentage  of  our 
corn  shipments  under  this  program  to 
be  in  the  form  of  corn  products.  I  sup¬ 
ported  a  similar  amendment  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  percentage  of  our  wheat  shipments 


should  be  in  the  form  of  flour.  The  evi¬ 
dence  before  our  committee  disclosed 
this  could  be  done  without  any  increase 
in  cost  to  the  ECA  and  with  possible  sav¬ 
ings  in  shipping  and  manpower.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  would  have  been  a  great  help  to 
the  farmers  of  this  country  when  we  take 
into  consideration  the  break  in  farm 
prices  due,  at  least  in  part,  to  our  large 
surpluses.  But,  nevertheless,  the  com¬ 
mittee  refused  to  adopt  these  amend¬ 
ments,  although  it  is  my  understanding 
they  were  placed  in  the  Senate  bill.  I 
hope  this  House  will  include  them,  as  was 
done  last  year. 

As  I  indicated  the  other  day  when  the 
China-aid  bill  was  on  the  floor,  I  stated 
I  did  not  believe  it  was  a  wise  policy  to 
bring  in  piecemeal  fashion  bills  affecting 
our  foreign  policy.  On  the  contrary,  we 
should  have  a  global  approach  as  far  as 
possible  and  consider  all  related  meas¬ 
ures  at  the  same  time.  We  should  not 
be  asked  to  consider  the  ECA  program 
without  taking  into  consideration  what 
is  necessary  to  be  done  in  other  areas  of 
the  world,  such  as  China.  We  ought  to 
have  an  over-all  picture  before  us  of 
the  total  cost  of  our  entire  foreign-aid 
program. 

There  are  few,  if  any,  on  the  floor  of 
this  House  who  could  even  estimate  the 
cost  of  the  rearmament  program  to  the 
western  powers  who  signed  the  Atlantic 
Pact,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cost  to  main¬ 
tain  such  military  defenses  over  a  period 
of  20  years,  as  agreed  to  in  the  pact. 
Unless  we  have  such  an  over-all  picture, 
we  have  no  way  of  determining  whether 
these  programs  will  undermine  and 
weaken  our  economy  at  home. 

In  spite  of  the  lack  of  coordination  of 
our  foreign  programs,  and  in  spite  of  the 
lack  of  knowledge  as  to  how  they  will 
affect  us  here  at  home,  I  believe  it  is  the 
fervent  hope  of  us  all  that  our  foreign 
policy  will  stop  Stalin  by  peaceful  means 
and  not  bring  on  the  very  attack  it  is 
designed  to  prevent. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  clos¬ 
ing  paragraph  in  our  minority  views 
says: 

For  politics  to  end  at  the  water’s  edge, 
there  must  be  a  bipartisan  participation  in 
the  formulation  of  policies,  bipartisan  agree¬ 
ment  in  the  measures  adopted,  and  biparti¬ 
san  sharing  of  credit  for  the  success  of  such 
policies. 

I  note  that  my  good  friend  from  South 
Carolina  shows  a  grudging  willingness  to 
share  with  us  Republicans  a  little  of  the 
credit  for  the  forward  march  of  this  great 
program.  I  also  note  that,  in  addition  to 
bipartisan  support,  we  have  tripartisan 
support  for  this  program,  from  Republi¬ 
cans,  Democrats,  and  Dixiecrats,  and 
that  only  one  party  represented  in  this 
Congress  is  opposed. 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RICH.  What  party  is  it  that  is 
against  this  legislation? 

Mr.  VORYS.  The  American  Labor 
Party  is  officially  against  it,  and  the 
other  parties  are  in  support  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  principles  through  the  expressions 
of  their  '  national  conventions.  Of 
course,  individual  members  of  all  parties 
have  the  right  and  the  duty  to  express 


their  views  and  convictions  by  their  voice 
and  vote. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  yield  the  balance 
of  the  time  remaining  on  this  side  to  one 
of  the  great  elder  statesman  of  this  age, 
a  man  of  broad  vision,  deep  spirtual  in¬ 
sight,  salty  common  sense  and  good 
humor,  our  beloved  ranking  minority 
member,  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  K;jon1. 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  position  today  with  a  sense  of  grave 
responsibility,  and  I  want  to  say  to  the 
Members  of  this  House  that  probably  in 
the  history  of  this  great  body  there  never 
has  devolved  upon  its  membership  a 
graver  responsibility,  nor  have  its  Mem¬ 
bers  of  all  parties  been  clothed  with  such 
dignity  as  at  this  present  moment. 

I  congratulate  you  young  Members. 
You  stand  with  foot  uplifted  at  the 
threshold  of  your  life;  you  are  entering 
upon  probably  the  most  trying  yet  the 
most  marvelous  period  of  human  history, 
and  I  pray  God  that  every  one  of  you 
and  the  people  whom  you  represent  may 
have  the  astuteness  of  mental  vision,  and 
the  moral  greatness  to  face  the  world 
that  now  challenges  our  resources  of 
mind  and  character  and  our  economies  to 
the  utmost. 

This  legislation  now  before  the  House, 
in  my  judgment,  is  probably  as  important 
and  far-reaching  as  any  that  Congress 
has  ever  passed  on.  I  want  to  say  that  in 
my  own  personal  judgment  the  ECA 
has  been  a  most  remarkable  success 
under  the  extraordinary  leadership  of 
Mr.  Hoffman.  It  has  kindled  new  hope 
in  the  hearts  of  the  European  peoples 
who  are  our  ancestors;  it  has  stirred  to 
new  life  their  economies ;  production  has 
increased;  the  standard  of  living  has 
risen,  and  they  have  rebuilt  in  some  con¬ 
siderable  portions,  their  shattered  econ¬ 
omy  and  their  shattered  ideas  and  ideals. 

And  now  I  want,  if  I  may,  to  use  my 
time  in  unfolding  before  you  as  I  see  it 
the  real  situation  that  confronts  us  here 
today.  We  will  have  amendments  and 
we  ought  to  have  them.  You  and  I  here 
are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
protecting  our  own  national  economy 
and  seeing  to  it  that  this  legislation  is 
handled  in  a  wise,  a  discreet,  and  a  suc¬ 
cessful  way.  But  after  we  have  intro¬ 
duced  all  our  amendments  from  the  eco¬ 
nomic  point  of  view,  unless  we  know 
what  we  are  doing  and  why  we  are  doing 
it,  at  this  moment  we  are  very  feeble 
indeed  in  our  position. 

Mr.  Chairman,  way  back  in  prehistoric 
times,  when  I  was  young,  I  made  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  the  greatest  leader  the 
world  has  ever  known  or  ever  will  know, 
the  Man  of  Nazareth.  I  found  that  he 
had  based  His  life  and  His  service  to 
mankind  upon  a  strange  and  new  phi¬ 
losophy,  a  universal  philosophy.  It  was 
prophesied  in  the  ancient  Scriptures  of 
the  Jews  that  He  would  not  fail  nor  be 
discouraged  until  He  had  set  justice  in 
the  earth;  and  when  He  sent  His  disciples 
out  carrying  His  message  He  told  them 
to  go  into  all  the  world  and  preach  that 
Gospel  to  every  creature.  So,  in  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  I  found  my  first  teacher  and 
my  first  leader  to  lay  the  foundations  in 
my  own  mind  and  heart  of  a  universal 
philosophy  of  human  experience  and  hu- 
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man  progress.  I  feel  more  profoundly 
today  the  truth  of  that  great  philosophy 
than  I  ever  did  in  the  days  of  my  youth. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  have 
viewed  the  background,  I  want  to  unfold 
In  a  few  words  what  I  see  at  this  moment 
as  the  real  task  that  we  are  undertaking 
to  meet  in  this  legislation. 

I  am  interested,  of  course,  in  all  the 
little  tweedledees  and  tweedledums, 
about  Republicans  and  Democrat,  and 
what  not — which  do  not  amount  to  any¬ 
thing.  But,  at  a  moment  like  this,  when 
I  hear  folks  in  and  out  of  Congress  dis¬ 
cussing  from  that  limited  point  of  view 
these  great  issues,  I  am  reminded  of  the 
old  friend  down  on  the  banks  of  the  Bay 
of  Fundy,  where  we  have  terrible  fogs. 
He  was  shingling  in  the  fog  one  day,  and 
he  shingled  right  out  in  the  fog  for  half 
a  day  and  never  knew  the  difference 
until  he  fell  down  and  broke  his  neck. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  long  journey  of 
man  from  the  jungle  to  this  age  of  cathe¬ 
drals,  homes,  schools,  congresses,  free¬ 
doms,  and  struggles  for  freedom,  he  has 
created  and  destroyed  a  number  of  civili¬ 
zations.  Today  we  stand  face  to  face 
with  the  birth  of  the  greatest  civilization 
the  world  has  ever  known.  This  is  that 
“one  divine,  far-off  event”  toward  which 
the  whole  creation  has  been  moving.  For 
the  first  time  in  human  history  we  are  to 
have  a  civilization  that  is  universal,  that 
is  clothed  with  the  dignity  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual — black,  white,  or  gray,  whatever 
he  may  be — that  is  clothed  with  the  des¬ 
tiny  not  of  one  nation  or  of  one  continent 
but  of  all  nations  and  of  all  continents. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
greatness  of  this  moment  in  your  history 
and  in  mine.  What  is  going  on  that  you 
are  taking  a  part  in?  First  of  all,  this 
economic  problem  that  we  have  under¬ 
taken  to  solve  in  Europe  has  created  a 
new  unity  among  the  European  peoples. 
It  has  developed  the  notion  of  federation 
and  cooperation  among  them  that  hith¬ 
erto  they  have  not  known.  It  has 
brought  those  nations  across  the  sea  to 
our  shores  and  brought  us  with  them  into 
a  new  unity  and  a  new  understanding. 

I  said  before  our  committee  one  day, 
when  we  were  talking  to  our  dear  friend, 
Sol  Bloom,  that  the  world  is  convulsed 
today  by  three  great  revolutions  going  on 
at  the  same  time.  The  first  is  the  desper¬ 
ate  conflict  between  communism  and 
Christianity,  between  slavery  and  free¬ 
dom  that  is  in  every  land  and  must  be 
solved  sooner  or  later  by  the  triumph  of 
one  or  the  other.  Another  revolution  is 
the  new  awakening  of  self-respect  and 
passion  for  freedom  among  the  nations  of 
the  world  that  hitherto  have  been  under 
colonial  control  by  western  powers.  And 
the  third  is  the  universal  determination 
on  the  part  of  the  masses  of  men  in  every 
country  to  better  their  economic  condi¬ 
tion,  which  so  far  has  been  responsible 
very  largely  for  the  glacial  advance  of  the 
socialistic  idea  and  ideals  in  all  countries. 

This  is  a  time  of  tremendous  confusion 
and  tremendous  difficulty,  but,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  facts  stand  out  so  plainly 
that  he  who  runs  may  read.  We  are  at 
the  threshold  of  a  new  world  civilization, 
which  by  our  ECA  legislation  and  by  our 
thought  of  world  service  and  world  lead¬ 
ership  we  have  initiated.  We  are  the 


leaders.  We  must  accept  that  responsi¬ 
bility  whether  we  will  or  not,  and  we 
will  have  to  pay  the  price  of  that  accept¬ 
ance. 

Today  Washington  is  the  political  cap¬ 
ital  of  the  world.  Today  the  United 
States  is  the  recognized  leader  of  the 
men  and  women  everywhere  on  earth 
who  desire  to  be  free  and  who  recognize 
the  greatness  and  dignity  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  Today  mankind  is  on  the  march. 
Sooner  or  later,  with  the  leadership  of 
this  great  Nation  and  with  your  leader¬ 
ship  here,  giving  to  you  men  and  women 
the  great  responsibility  and  dignity  of 
legislating  in  their  behalf,  men  are  on 
the  march  to  a  new  age;  an  age  in  which 
individuals  and  races  will  be  in  contact 
with  each  other  all  the  time;  in  which 
nations  will  have  to  unite  upon  common 
human  problems,  working  in  a  world  for 
common  results  everywhere. 

This  is  a  supreme  hour  in  human  his¬ 
tory;  great  in  every  respect  in  its  out¬ 
look,  in  its  universality,  in  its  heights  and 
depths,  and  I  congratulate  especially  you 
young  Members  that  you  stand  at  the 
beginning  of  this  great  age  and,  before 
the  snows  of  winter  settle  upon  you,  as 
they  have  upon  me,  that  you  will  have 
served  the  world  and  served  your  Nation 
as  no  other  generation  and  no  other  Con¬ 
gress  has  ever  had  the  privilege  of  doing. 

Now,  I  close  as  I  began,  with  one  testi¬ 
mony.  I  believe  the  greatest  event  in 
our  human  history  was  the  life  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth.  I  believe  that  there  is  no 
hope  for  mankind  to  solve  its  new  world¬ 
wide  problems,  of  life  and  death,  unless 
we  have  a  new  spiritual  awakening 
among  all  men;  unless  there  is  a  new 
vision  of  the  one  God  of  all  men,  the 
Father  of  us  all;  unless  there  is  a  new 
sense  of  moral  obligation  that  rests  upon 
moral  standards  and  can  be  accepted  by 
all  men.  I  say,  even  if  this  were  the  last 
word  I  ever  spoke  in  this  House,  that 
the  hope  of  the  world  today,  as  it  was 
2,000  years  ago,  centers  about  the  man 
who  hung  upon  the  cross  and  rose  from 
the  grave  triumphant.  I  beseech  you 
men  and  women  as  you  approach  these 
great  problems  to  approach  them  from 
the  point  of  view  of  economic  wisdom  and 
judgment  as  you  will;  approach  them 
from  the  standpoint  of  political  states¬ 
manship  as  you  will;  but  remember  this, 
a  man  is  his  soul  and  nothing  else  is  the 
man;  a  race  is  its  soul  and  nothing  else; 
and  in  the  future  as  in  the  past  these 
great  issues  will  be  determined  by  the 
spiritual,  the  moral,  and  intellectual  re¬ 
sources  of  men  working  together  for  a 
common  world  purpose,  in  a  common 
world  unity,  and  under  the  inspiration 
of  a  common  thought  that  all  men  are 
brothers  and  that  their  destiny  is  one. 

(Mr.  RICHARDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Fallon], 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re¬ 
marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 


April  11 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  'Chairman,  I  feel 
very  strongly  that  our  American  ship¬ 
ping  is  entitled  to  at  least  50  percent,  or 
perhaps  more,  of  all  goods  shipped  under 
the  Marshall  plan  or  any  other  foreign- 
aid  plan  made  available  under  programs 
financed  by  our  Government.  We 
should  enact  legislation  now  that  clearly 
states  that  a  minimum  of  50  percent  of 
all  goods  shipped  be  shipped  in  Ameri¬ 
can  vessels  at  market  rates  for  Ameri¬ 
can  vessels,  with  no  exceptions  unless 
the  Maritime  Commission  certifies  abso¬ 
lutely  that  American  ships  were  not 
available  at  American  rates. 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention 
that  only  23  percent  of  ECA  petroleum 
cargoes  has  been  carried  by  United 
States  flag  tankers  and  that  a  great  por¬ 
tion  of  the  total  tanker  cargoes  has  been 
transported  by  foreign  tankers.  I  pro¬ 
test  very  strongly  against  such  discrimi¬ 
natory  treatment  of  the  United  States 
ships.  To  me  there  is  no  logic  for  this 
manifest  unfairness.  It  is  inconceiv¬ 
able  that  our  American  companies, 
transporting  our  commerce,  should  be 
displaced  in  favor  of  the  merchant  ma¬ 
rine  of  foreign  nations,  some  of  which 
are  not  even  recipients  of  our  foreign 
economic-recovery  program  and  which 
have  grown  to  major  size  because  of  their 
lax  laws  and  below-standard  require¬ 
ments?  This,  indeed,  affects  the  secu¬ 
rity  and  economy  of  our  Nation.  The 
cutting  of  rates  by  foreign  ships  can  be 
accomplished  due  to  the  lower  standard 
of  living  of  the  workers  of  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  as  compared  to  the  higher  standard 
of  living  in  our  country.  We  should  take 
immediate  steps  to  increase  the  number 
of  United  States  flag  tankers  which  are 
so  necessary  for  our  national  defense  on 
the  high  seas. 

Another  important  matter  to  be  consid¬ 
ered,  and  I  quote  from  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries: 

It  appears  that  American-owned  marine 
insurance  companies  are  being  deprived  of  a 
large  amount  of  insurance  business,  which 
but  for  the  policy  of  the  Economic  Coopera¬ 
tion  Administration  would  be  available  for 
the  strengthening  of  this  very  important 
element  of  the  American  merchant  marine. 
The  Congress  has  several  times  in  the  past 
forcefully  stated  its  position  with  regard  to 
fostering  the  growth  of  the  American  marine 
insurance  market.  It  is  the  consensus  of 
your  committee  that  the  Economic  Coopera¬ 
tion  Administration  and  all  other  adminis¬ 
trative  agencies  of  the  Government  should 
keep  cognizant  of  the  policy  heretofore  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Congress  on  this  subject. 

Several  weeks  ago,  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce, 
pointed  out  the  inconsistency  of  spending 
billions  of  dollars  annually  for  national 
defense  while  at  the  same  time,  because 
of  an  opinion  from  the  general  consul  of 
the  ECA,  we  are  opposing  and  weakening 
one  of  the  important  elements  of  national 
defense,  the  American  merchant  marine. 

The  American  merchant  marine  ap¬ 
proaches  a  most  critical  period.  At  pres¬ 
ent  there  is  a  serious  unemployment  sit¬ 
uation  and  unless  we  pass  this  amend¬ 
ment  today,  clarifying  and  strengthening 
the  intent  of  Congress,  as  expressed  in 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1948,  this 
downward  trend  will  continue  as  a  result 
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of  the  progressive  restoration  and  ex¬ 
pansion  of  foreign  merchant  fleets — at 
the  expense  of  our  people — and  there  will 
be  further  untold  hardships  among 
workers  in  the  maritime  industry,  as  well 
as  a  loss  of  jobs  of  more  than  10,000 
skilled  American  seamen. 

No  thoughtful  person  can  be  blind  to 
the  gravities  of  the  international  situa¬ 
tion  today.  This  is  not  the  time  to  gam¬ 
ble  with  the  future  or  take  any  chances 
of  crippling  our  merchant  fleet.  It  is 
ever  necessary  to  have  this  fleet  quickly 
available — the  importance  of  which  has 
been  sharply  demonstrated  in  two  world 
wars.  World  War  II  caught  us  with  a 
woeful  lack  of  ships  and  if  we  persist  in 
giving  our  business  to  foreign  companies, 
our  own  shipping  must  subsequently  suf¬ 
fer.  To  continue  this  policy  is  not  in  the 
interest  of  the  United  States,  nor  of  our 
shipping  industry,  nor  of  the  thousands 
of  seamen  and  workers  who  are  engaged 
in  the  maritime  industry. 

Gentlemen,  the  strengthening  and 
preservation  of  our  merchant  marine  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  if  the  American 
people  would  continue  to  live  and  direct 
the  peace  of  the  world,  as  we  are  present¬ 
ly  doing  through  the  Marshall  plan. 

Our  American  merchant  marine  serves 
a  twofold  purpose;  in  peace,  for  ship¬ 
ping — in  war,  for  fighting,  if  we  must. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Morgan]  be  permitted 
to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
the  passage  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
in  April  1948,  the  United  States  embarked 
on  a  joint  enterprise  for  the  economic 
recovery  of  Europe.  This  was  highly 
essential  to  stop  the  rapid  spread  of  com¬ 
munism  in  western  Europe  and  bring 
new  hope  to  over  270,000,000  people.  The 
condition  was  made,  however,  that  the 
19  European  countries  participating  in 
the  program  should  work  together  to 
bring  western  Europe  into  economic  bal¬ 
ance  by  1952.  Whether  this  will  come 
about,  only  time  can  tell;  but  now  that 
the  program  is  over  1  year  old,  we  have 
definite  assurances  that  the  free  nations 
of  Europe  are  on  the  way  to  partial  re¬ 
covery. 

The  ink  was  barely  dry  on  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Recovery  Act,  as  passed  by  this 
Congress  in  1948,  when  there  were  some 
immediate  results.  The  Communists  lost 
the  elections'  in  Italy,  and  now  1  year 
later  it  is  an  established  fact  that  the 
Communists  have  lost  ground  in  every 
European  nation  where  there  is  a  free 
vote. 

In  the  recent  elections  in  France  and 
Italy,  the  greatest  Communist  strong¬ 
holds  in  western  Europe,  the  Reds  have 
just  taken  a  terrific  defeat  at  the  polls. 
This  is  the  direct  result  of  the  ECA  pro¬ 
gram,  and  the  improvement  is  to  such 
an  extent  that  Communist  capture  of 
power  by  ballot  is  practically  impossible. 

Despite  these  great  gains,  the  Euro¬ 
pean  recovery  job  has  just  begun.  This, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  reason  we  are  here 


today  asking  for  the  passage  of  H.  R. 
3748,  which  is  a  bill  to  amend  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  to  extend 
the  European  recovery  program  for  an 
additional  15  months.  This  bill  author¬ 
ized  an  appropriation  of  $1,100,000,000 
for  the  period  from  April  3  to  June  30, 

1949,  and  $.4,280,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 

1950.  The  committee  held  extensive 
hearings  and  heard  many  witnesses,  both 
for  and  against  this  measure.  But  after 
26  days  the  bill  was  reported  from  the 
committee  by  a  unanimous  vote.  H.  R. 
3748  was  amended  in  several  places  on 
the  recommendations  of  members  of  the 
committee,  the  Administrator  of  ECA, 
and  the  State  Department.  The  out¬ 
standing  changes  recommended  were  the 
language  to  encourage  the  unification 
and  federation  of  Europe,  the  rewriting 
of  the  guaranty  provision,  the  small- 
business  amendment,  Italian  emigrant 
amendment,  and  modifying  the  wording 
defining  the  transportation  costs.  These 
additions  should  alleviate  some  of  the 
difficulties  previously  encountered  in  the 
administration  of  this  program,  and  they 
have  all  been  discussed  in  detail  by  pre¬ 
vious  speakers. 

I  think  the  bill  should  pass  this  Con¬ 
gress  for  the  full  amount.  The  Euro¬ 
pean  recovery  job  has  paid  handsome 
dividents  safar.  We  must  hold  the  gains 
already  made.  Europe  is  moving  ahead. 
It  is  our  duty  to  help  them.  We  are 
striving  for  peace,  and  those  who  are  now 
seeking  to  reduce  the  Marshall-plan 
funds  should  reread  the  hearings,  re¬ 
ports,  and  debates,  of  last  year’s  ECA  pro¬ 
gram  and  then  compare  them  with  the 
progress  made  to  date,  and  it  would  con¬ 
vince  anybody  that  we  made  a  good, 
sound  investment.  Communist  conspir¬ 
acy  has  been  aimed  at  the  world.  We 
have  been  successful  in  turning  the  tide. 
The  effort  is  great  and  we  must  not 
slacken  in  this  great  task. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Irving!. 

(Mr.  IRVING  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  IRVING.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Members  of  the  House,  it  puts  a  new 
Member  in  a  rather  peculiar  position  to 
follow  such  a  powerful  speaker  as  the 
one  who  just  left  the  well  of  the  House. 
It  was  a  very  fine  speech.  I  had  what  I 
considered  to  be  a  fine  prepared  state¬ 
ment  for  presentation  Saturday  and  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  called,  but  after  listening 
to  the  very  forceful  arguments  expressed 
here  Saturday  I  was  just  a  bit  happy  that 
I  was  not  called.  My  statement  lacked 
the  fire  of  the  very  splendid  speeches  that 
were  delivered  here  then,  so  I  forsook 
the  pleasure  of  talking  to  you  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  realize  the  importance 
of  this  measure,  and  I  also  believe  it 
would  be  to  our  national  interest  to  sup¬ 
port  an  amendment  which  I  will  offer  to 
this  bill.  I  want  to  say  that  I  am  heartily 
in  favor  of  the  great  program  that  we  are 
debating  today,  and  I  concur  heartily,  in 
the  main,  with  all  of  the  speeches  that 
have  been  delivered  here  in  support  of 
the  general  program.  I  did  not  appre¬ 
ciate  one  speech  which  was  made  in  op¬ 


position  to  this  bill.  It  is  my  purpose 
here  to  call  your  attention  to  an  amend-* 
ment  whicfi  I  propose  to  submit  later. 
If  you  will  refer  to  the  Congressional 
Record  for  Saturday,  April  9,  pages 
A2241  and  A2245,  you  will  find  a  state¬ 
ment  that  I  had  prepared  in  connection 
with  this  important  matter.  Elsewhere 
in  the  Appendix  there  appeared  some 
other  materials  in  support  of  my  position. 

I  know  that  this  amendment  which  I  am 
going  to  offer,  which  reinstates  the  25 
percent  milling  program  or  feature  of  the 
original  act  will  have  a  tremendous  im¬ 
pact  upon  the  economy  of  our  own  coun¬ 
try.  I  am  sure  that  I  will  receive  the  sup¬ 
port  from  many  agricultural  and  farm¬ 
ing  communities,  and  from  many  other 
communities  where  the  milling  of  wheat 
and  the  manufacture  of  flour  are  done. 

I  know  that  we  have  had  some  speeches 
in  reference  to  this  matter  in  the  past. 
The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Eaton]  mentioned  the  fact  that  we  have 
a  great  deal  of  unity  here,  and  I  noticed 
that  fact  myself  Saturday.  It  was  like 
eating  ice  cream  after  eating  sour  pickles 
for  3  months.  We  were  very  harmonious 
here  Saturday,  and  we  are  starting  out 
that  way  today.  It  is  a  relief  to  a  new 
Member  who  is  not  used  to  the  gaff,  let 
me  say,  to  use  that  slang  expression. 

Mr.  GORSKE  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  IRVING.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  GORSKI  of  New  York.  May  I 
add  my  sentiments  to  those  expressed  by 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri.  Coming 
from  a  district  which  is  composed  large¬ 
ly  of  a  milling  industry,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 

I  have  a  large  number  of  letters  from 
management  as  well  as  labor  in  support 
of  the  amendment  that  will  be  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Irving].  I  want  to  say  here  that 
we  in  the  city  of  Buffalo  feel  that  if  the 
bill  is  passed  as  it  is  drafted  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  time,  it  will  eliminate  jobs  and  put 
probably  several  thousand  people  out  of 
employment.  For  that  reason  I  want  to 
state  here  that  I  am  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  IRVING.  I  fully  jippreciate  the 
gentleman’s  remarks.  I  am  quite  cer¬ 
tain  I  shall  have  support  for  the  amend¬ 
ment  from  Iowa,  Kansas,  Minnesota, 
Missouri,  and  many  of  the  other  States 
that  are  interested  in  the  manufacture 
of  flour. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Gordon]. 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
we  enacted  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Act  a  year  ago  many  of  us  were  interested  , 
particularly  in  the  informational  aspects 
of  our  assistance  to  Europe.  America 
was  willing  to  help  Europe.  But  it  wished 
also  that  that  help  be  recognized  and 
acknowledged. 

We  wrote  no  special  requirements  into 
the  act.  One  does  not  make  acknowl¬ 
edgement  and  thanks  a  precondition  for 
giving  assistance  to  a  friend.  We  trusted 
human  nature  in  Europe  to  respond  to 
the  great  effort  which  the  United  States 
was  going  to  make  in  behalf  of  freedom 
and  humanity.  We  rested  on  the  as- 
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surance  that  if  we  ourselves  made  the  in¬ 
formation  available  in  Europe,  Europe 
would  need  no  special  obligation  to  get 
the  word  spread  about  that  the  United 
States  was  once  again  coming  to  the  side 
of  its  sister  nations  across  the  Atlantic. 

In  the  3  weeks  of  hearings  held  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  we  gave 
a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the  results 
achieved  along  this  line.  All  that  we 
heard  was  encouraging. 

We  found  that  ECA  has  followed  the 
practice  of  requiring  the  labeling  with 
the  ECA  emblem  of  all  goods  and  con¬ 
tainers  of  goods  procured  with  ECA 
funds — subject  to  exceptions,  of  course, 
for  types  of  bulk  commodities  for  which 
such  a  requirement  is  impractical. 

We  found  that  the  office  of  the  ECA 
Special  Representative  in  Europe  has 
established  an  alert,  vigorous  informa¬ 
tion  program.  This  leads  out  to  all 
the  missions  of  the  ECA  participating 
countries — except  for  the  minor  coun¬ 
tries  or  those  participants  receiving  no 
direct  aid.  Each  has  an  active,  com¬ 
petent  information  staff  which  works 
closely  with  the  information  establish¬ 
ment  of  our  embassy. 

News  about  the  Marshall  plan  is  still 
the  principal  item  on  each  day’s  pres¬ 
entation  over  our  information  network 
in  Europe.  It  is  still  big  news  in  the  press 
of  Europe.  In  the  democratic  press  it  is 
news — and  in  the  Communist  press  as 
well.  I  suppose  we  should  be  just  as  glad 
for  the  denunciations  of  Marshall  plan 
aid  in  the  Communist  papers  as  we  are 
for  praise  of  Marshall  plan  aid  in  the 
democratic  press  of  Europe. 

In  summary,  we  can  be  sure  that 
Europe  is  being  adequately  informed  of 
Marshall  plan  assistance. 

What  I  want  to  ask  is  this  question :  Do 
we  in  America  know  well  enough  and 
appreciate  fully  what  Europe  is  doing 
under  the  Marshall  plan?  There  is  a 
public  relations  duty  for  us  as  well  as  for 
the  recipients  of  our  assistance. 

The  most  wonderful  thing  about  the 
program  to  me  is  not  simply  that  we 
have  staked  a  few  billion  dollars  on  the 
production  potential  of  Europe — and 
that  our  confidence  has  been  justified. 
It  is  not  the  measurable,  concrete  story 
that  is  told  in  the  indexes  of  the  output 
of  Europe’s  factories  and  mines,  or  the 
rate  of  investment,  or  the  volume  of 
traffic. 

What  impresses  me  most  is  that  when 
we  started  this  program  we  made  a  bet 
on  human  nature,  and  we  are  winning  on 
that  bet.  Let  us  forget  the  notion  that 
the  Marshall  plan  is  an  undertaking  in 
charity, 

Its  major  premise  is  the  self-respect  of 
Europe.  We  are  told  that  a  continent, 
like  a  human  being,  can  keep  its  self-* 
respect  only  when  it  is  living  from  the 
product  of  its  own  labor.  Secretary  of 
State  Marshall  realized  that  when  he 
first  proposed  this  magnificent  plan  in 
his  speech  at  Harvard,  now  almost  2 
years  ago. 

The  Marshall  concept  was  that  Europe, 
if  given  a  chance  to  develop  its  way  back 
to  a  self-sustaining  basis,  would  respond. 
He  believed  in  that  hope  strongly 
enough — and  we  believed  in  its  strongly 


enough — to  pledge  ourselves  to  under¬ 
write  the  deficit  for  the  time  being  if  the 
Europeans  would  make  the  attempt. 

Let  us  keep  constantly  in  mind  that 
this  is  a  recovery  program.  It  is  a  pro¬ 
gram  to  help  Europe  recover  a  self-sus¬ 
taining  basis  through  the  recovery  of 
production,  the  enlargement  of  its  trade, 
and  the  stabilization  of  its  economy.  It 
is  a  program  also  to  permit  Europe  to 
recover  its  sense  of  the  tradition  of  free¬ 
dom,  to  help  Europe  regain  its  moral  in¬ 
dependence.  Let  us  remember,  in  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  and  of  the  ap¬ 
propriations  to  follow,  that  the  great 
value  of  this  program  is  that  it  provides 
enough  to  give  Europe  more  than  relief. 
It  gives  Europe  a  margin  for  recovery.  It 
is  this  element  in  the  program  that  has 
brought  a  response  in  spirit  and  a  dili¬ 
gence  in  effort  among  the  Europeans  far 
beyond  the  measure  of  any  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  programs  to  assist  the  war-depleted 
countries. 

Wherever  men  were  free  in  Europe, 
they  responded  to  the  Marshall  proposal. 
Wherever  their  governments  have  passed 
under  the  cloud  of  dictatorship,  they 
have  stayed  away  in  envious  aloofness. 

The  free  men  of  Europe  went  to  work. 
The  flow  of  assistance  in  the  Marshall 
plan  gave  an  extra  stimulus — but  it  has 
by  no  means  been  the  sole  source  of 
energy  and  substance  in  til# rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  Europe.  The  main  source  has 
been  the  men  and  women  of  Europe,  re¬ 
sponding  to  a  new  hope,  meeting  the 
challenge  of  an  opportunity  for  a  re¬ 
newed  self-respect. 

We  should  honor  them  for  it.  We 
should  congratulate  ourselves,  not  for 
our  charity,  but  rather  for  our  insight 
in  seeing  that,  despite  the  terrible  ordeal 
of  war  and  despair,  the  human  values 
were  left  in  Europe  as  a  foundation  on 
which  to  build. 

Let  us  say  a  word  of  praise  now  for 
the  British,  who  have  so  nobly  sacrificed 
in  their  austerity  plan  to  restore  a  self- 
sustaining  basis  in  their  economy. 

Let  us  say  a  word  of  praise  also  for 
the  French,  who  appear  so  surely  to  be 
finding  the  upward  way  after  the  years 
of  dismay,  defeat,  occupation — and  then 
the  ordeal  of  battle  in  the  liberation. 

Let  us  say  a  word  of  praise  for  the 
Italians,  who  did  not  lose  the  instinct  of 
freedom  even  in  two  decades  of  dictator¬ 
ship,  and  who  now  again  are  walking  in 
the  complete  friendly  fellowship  of  the 
Atlantic  world. 

We  might  go  on  like  this,  naming  each 
of  the  peoples  with  whom  we  are  honored 
to  be  associated  in  this  great  experiment 
in  hope  and  freedom. 

Let  us  remember  that  the  revival  of 
trade  between  east  and  west  Europe  is 
a  fundamental  concept  in  the  success  of 
the  Marshall  plan.  Europe’s  best  hope 
is  in  the  restoration  of  her  unity — and 
that  restoration  will  come  to  pass  when 
the  grip  of  dictatorship  over  the  east¬ 
ern  countries  finally  ceases. 

In  the  Marshall  plan  we  have  made 
recovery  and  the  revitalizing  of  democ¬ 
racy  a  factor  of  hope,  not  alone  for  west¬ 
ern  Europe  but  for  eastern  Europe  as 
well.  These  peoples  of  eastern  Europe, 
many  of  whom  in  the  last  10  years  have 
fought  with  such  heroism  for  freedom 


and  self-respect,  have  not  forgotten  all 
that  they  fought  for  then. 

Let  me  quote  a  few  words  from  Brit¬ 
ish  Foreign  Secretary  Bevin  in  his  inter¬ 
view  at  the  National  Press  Club  here  a 
week  ago: 

Do  please  remember  that  there  are  mil¬ 
lions  of  people  *  *  *  in  all  countries 

who  are  only  looking  for  the  day  when  the 
curtain  will  be  rent  and  the  light  can  go 
through  again. 

The  Marshall  plan  gives  hope  to  them 
as  well  as  to  the  peoples  of  western 
Europe. 

(Mr.  GORDON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  7 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Carnahan!. 

(Mr.  CARNAHAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.  ) 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  to¬ 
day  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
presents  to  the  House  H.  R.  3748.  This 
bill  amends  and  extends  title  I  of  Public 
Law  473,  Eightieth  Congress.  After 
weeks  of  extensive  study  and  careful 
work  on  this  bill,  it  has  been  unanimously 
reported  out  of  the  committee. 

I  am  sure  that  most  of  you  will  agree 
witjj  me  that  a  problem  of  such  magni¬ 
tude  as  European  recovery  cannot  be 
translated  into  a  law  that  will  entirely 
satisfy  any  Member  of  the  House.  We 
rightfully  approach  this  problem  as  we 
approach  any  problem,  from  435  individ¬ 
ual  viewpoints,  none  of  which  are  exactly 
alike.  I  sincerely  hope  that  action  on 
this  very  vital  and  dynamic  issue  will  be 
approached  with  open  minds,  seasoned 
with  cool  and  deliberate  judgment,  ad¬ 
justed  with  fairness,  and  resolved  with 
wisdom. 

NEED  FOR  DEBATE 

I  am  sure  none  of  us  want  to  deny  or 
restrict  fair  and  honest  debate  for,  after 
all,  public  discussion  is  one  of  the  ma¬ 
jor  foundation  stones  of  democracy.  Our 
discussion  here  today  should  and  will 
help  in  making  the  best  possible  decision. 
Congressional  action  is  and  should  be 
merely  an  official  expression  of  public  de¬ 
sire.  Congressional  action  is  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  recognized  needs  of  our  time. 
In  our  deliberation  here  today  let  us  keep 
in  mind  that  it  is  much  better  to  debate 
an  issue  without  settling  it  than  it  is  to 
settle  an  issue  without  debating  it:  I 
would  have  no  part  in  unduly  restric&ng 
debate  and  constructive  criticism.  Yet 
I  hope  that  opposition  to  our  nonpartisan 
foreign  policy  will  not  sink  to  the  levels 
of  thoughtless  sniping.  There  will  be  the 
argument  that  we  just  cannot  afford  to 
spend  so  much  money.  The  answer  to 
this  argument  is  that  we  cannot  afford 
the  consequences  of  not  spending  it. 
There  will  be  the  argument  that  the  plan 
would  not  work.  The  answer  to  this  is 
that  the  plan  is  working.  There  will  be 
the  argument  that  we  are  rebuilding  our 
competitors  for  world  business.  The  an¬ 
swer  is  that  we  are  rebuilding  our  cus¬ 
tomers  for  an  expanded  world  trade. 
There  are  those  who  will  say  that  we  are 
merely  pouring  American  dollars  down 
European  rat  holes.  The  answer  to  that 
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argument  is  that  you  cannot  pour  Amer¬ 
ican  dollars  down  any  kind  of  a  hole  in 
any  foreign  country  and  make  them  stay 
there.  American  dollars  or  American 
dollar  credit  must  come  home  or  they 
lose  their  value.  American  dollars  rep¬ 
resent  American  goods  and  American 
services.  American  dollars  must  ulti¬ 
mately  be  spent  in  America  for  either 
American  goods  or  American  services. 
Every  dollar  going  to  any  foreign  coun¬ 
try,  either  through  loans  or  grants,  or 
any  other  method,  remains  a  dollar  and 
will  eventually  buy  onl^American  goods 
or  American  services. 

GENUINE  WORLD  CONCERN 

There  is  today  a  greater  and  more 
widespread  genuine  interest  in  our  for¬ 
eign  policy  than  ever  before  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Natioii  Many  reasons  for 
this  interest  are  quite  obvious : 

First.  Two  world  wars  in  one  genera¬ 
tion. 

Second.  National  spending  for  national 
defense. 

Third.  The  cost  of  repairing  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  world. 

Fourth.  The  impossibility  of  isolation 
from  world-wide  movements. 

Fifth.  The  sobering  responsibility  that 
democratic  world  leadership  is  out. 

These  reasons  could  be  extended  by 
any  of  you  to  great  lengths. 

DEMOCRACY  IS  IN  DANGER 

We  would  be  fools  indeed  if  we  over¬ 
looked  the  basic  fact  that  democracy  and 
all  it  means  to  the  free  peoples  of  the 
world  is  very  definitely  challenged  today. 
There  are  those  who  believe  and  are  de¬ 
termined  that  democracy  with  its  doc¬ 
trine  of  individual  dignity  and  freedom 
must  be  banished  from  the  earth.  The 
plain  facts  of  life  are  obvious.  The  world 
is  divided  into  conflicting  camps.  We 
find  ourselves  engaged  in  an  old  tech¬ 
nique  with  a  new  name — “a  cold  war.” 
Neither  the  struggle  nor  the  issues  over 
which  we.  divide  are  new.  The  conflict 
is  world-wide.  Two  world  wars  were 
merely  two  rounds  in  the  bout.  The 
conflict  is  beteen  two  opposite  concepts 
of  government.  A  compromise  just  is 
not  in  the  cards.  In  my  humble  opinion, 
the  conflict  is  a  mortal  struggle.  The 
final  outcome  awaits  a  knock-out  blow. 

NATIONAL  DEFENSE  ESSENTIAL 

The  world  situation  today  demands 
adequate  national  defense.  Congress  has 
and  will  continue  to  recognize  and  meet 
this  need.  We  mflst  continue  to  consoli¬ 
date  and  expand  the  military  strength 
necessary  to  protect  and  preserve  our 
pattern  of  life.  We  accept  as  inevitable 
enormous  expenditures  to  remain  free. 
While  I  am  not  at  all  critical  of  our  es¬ 
sential  national-defense  program,  I  must 
point  out  that  national  defense  from  the 
military  point  of  view  alone  is  a  negative 
approach  to  security.  In  our  attempt  to 
survive  we  cannot  and  should  not  con¬ 
tinue  to  depend  entirely  upon  military 
strength  to  crush  those  who  would  de¬ 
stroy  us.  Such  a  course  will  eventually 
exhaust  our  strength  at  the  expense  of 
enduring  security.  What  I  am  trying  to 
say  is  this:  “Would  it  not  be  wise,  while 


remaining  strong,  to  share  our  pattern  of 
abundance  and  devotion  to  freedom  with 
all  who  will  accept  it?”  It  is  my  conten¬ 
tion  that  it  is  cheaper,  more  pleasant  and 
safer  to  make  friends  than  to  defeat 
enemies. 

ECA  IS  THE  FRIENDSHIP  ROUTE  TO  STRENGTH 

/ 

The  European  recovery  program  is  just 
what  its  title  suggests — a  European  re¬ 
covery  program.  We  should  judge  it 
and  support  it  as  a  European  recovery 
program.  If  we  attempt  to  make  ECA 
merely  an  American  business  venture  or 
an  outlet  for  surplus  supplies,  or  a  Euro¬ 
pean  relief  program,  we  will  most  surely 
miss  the  bulls-eye.  We  must  make  ECA 
first,  last,  and  in  between,  a  recovery 
program.  ECA  must  be  made  a  recov¬ 
ery  program  dealing  primarily  with  liv¬ 
ing,  breathing,  thinking,  and  appreci¬ 
ating  average  human  beings.  ECA  is  a 
recovery  program  designed  to  rebuild 
a  war-wrecked  economy.  Out  of  the 
ruins  a  self-sustaining  economy  can  be 
built — an  economy  in  which  the  people 
may  find  some  incentive  to  live.  ECA, 
while  insignificant  in  cost  in  comparison 
to  the  cost  of  war,  may  well  mean  the 
difference  between  the  perpetuation  or 
the  end  of  democratic  freedom.  ECA  is 
the  friendly  route  to  security  and  peace. 

ECA,  THE  TECHNIQUE  OF  PEACE 

Democracy  and  freedom  must  grow  and 
expand  by  its  efforts  to  maintain  and 
promote  peaceful  relationships.  War 
never  solves  any  problem.  By  war,  with 
its  heavy  toll,  we  force  to  submission 
those  who  would  destroy  us.  It  is 
marvelous  how  we  will  work  with  other 
nations  to  effectively  prosecute  the  ex¬ 
pensive,  wasteful,  and  destructive  tac¬ 
tics  of  war.  We  offer  no  objections  to 
tangling  alliances  when  an  enemy  is  on 
our  backs.  Then  we  welcome  and  en¬ 
courage  the  closest  possible  cooperation. 
We  willingly  submit,  and  rightfully  so, 
to  strenuous  self-denial  anil  exacting 
regulations  to  further  a  war  effort.  We 
gladly  combine  every  possible  interest 
and  strain  our  economy  almost  to  the 
breaking  point  to  defeat  an  enemy  on  the 
field  of  battle.  We  and  our  democratic 
friends  have  thus  won  two  world  wars- 
We  have  learned  the  techniques  of  war. 
We  win  our  shooting  wars,  but  as  yet, 
we  have  to  master  the  techniques  of 
peace.  How  long  are  we  going  to  con¬ 
tinue  winning  wars  and  throwing  away 
peace?  It  is  very  disturbing  that  we 
bend  every  effort  to  defeat  an  enemy 
and  refuse  to  give  the  necessary  thought 
and  attention  to  building  the  patterns  of 
peace.  Will  we  ever  take  the  tumble  that 
it  would  be  much  cheaper,  far  more 
pleasant,  and  certainly  much  safer  to 
build  for  peace  than  to  fight  for  existence 
through  war.  It  should  be  a  sobering 
thought  that  the  entire  expense  of  ECA, 
even  if  extended  several  years,  might 
finance  world  war  III  for  perhaps  only 
a  few  hours.  When  are  we  going  to 
realize  the  simple  fact  of  life,  that  free¬ 
dom  cannot  live  on  the  battlefield? 
Freedom  must  live  by  practice  of  the 
techniques  of  peace.  ECA  is  a  major 
part  of  an  inexpensive,  happy,  abundant, 
and  powerful  technique  of  peace. 


ECA  VERY  TECHNICAL 

A  program  so  extensive  and  so  dy¬ 
namic  as  the  European  recovery  program 
must  necessarily  be  set  up  by  legislation 
which  is  complex.  It  could  not  be  writ¬ 
ten  otherwise.  It  is  a  new  technique  in 
human  relationships.  The  machinery  to 
properly  administer  ECA  is  a  worthy 
challenge.  The  thought,  the  concern, 
and  the  friendship  written  into  the  For¬ 
eign  Assistance  Act  of  1948  is  the  marvel 
of  a  new  age.  The  first  year  of  its  opera¬ 
tion  is  an  accomplishment  of  which  we 
can  be  justly  proud.  This  concerted 
effort  to  rebuild  and  expand  confidence, 
hope,  and  friendship  through  operation 
peace  has  made  a  deep  and  permanent 
impression  on  a  war -torn  and  weary 
world.  Complicated  though  it  is  and  al¬ 
though  it  would  require  hours,  yes  weeks, 
of  study  to  really  know  the  details,  yet 
its  results  are  quite  obvious.  Democratic 
nations  are  withstanding  the  onslaught 
of  those  determined  on  destruction,  our 
own  economy  is  reaching  new  heights, 
confidence  and  hope  are  again  becoming 
realities  in  the  hearts  of  men  and  Christ¬ 
ian  civilization  is  encouraged  by  the  faint 
glow  of  a  new  dawn.  Then  let  us  not 
stumble  or  quarrel  over  the  complexities 
of  this  new  machine  of  friendship  and 
peace;  rather,  let  us  marvel  and  rejoice 
at  the  smoothness,  precision  and  sure¬ 
ness  of  its  operation.  We  can  very  easily 
retard  effective  operation  by  •unwar¬ 
ranted  controversy.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
we  will  not  obstruct  the  operation  of  this 
machine  by  magnifying  unessential  de¬ 
tails.  After  all,  it  doesn’t  make  too  much 
difference  whether  the  main  wheel  has 
15  or  17  cogs  so  long  as  it  turns  in  the 
direction  of  a>free  world. 

OUR  SOARING  OBLIGATION 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  the  obliga¬ 
tion  and  responsibility  of  world  leader¬ 
ship  is  ours.  What  we  .do,  or  perhaps 
what  we  fail  to  do,  will  tip  the  balance. 
The  fact  that  we  were  the  people  who 
had  the  power,  with  the  intelligence  and 
will  to  use  it,  that  won  the  last  two  wars 
is  significant.  We  make  to  attempt  and 
have  no  desire  to  scale  down  the  contri¬ 
butions  of  our  friends  and  allies  to 
mutual  victory.  We  know  many  of  them 
suffered  infinitely  more  than  we  did. 
Our  irreparable  loss  of  loved  ones,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  wrecked  bodies  of 
thousands  of  our  veterans,  is  only  a  grim 
part  of  the  widespread  wreckage  of  civil¬ 
ization  which  only  they  who  make  up  this 
hellish  wreckage  will  ever  know.  As  the 
leader  in  the  shooting  war  we  awake  in 
victory  to  a  greater  leadership — not  a 
leadership  in  destruction  and  hate,  but  a 
leadership  in  construction  and  love.  We 
mastered  the  techniques  of  war  and 
made  the  sacrifices  and  paid  the  bills 
necessary  to  implement  those  techniques. 
Shall  we  do  less  now?  The  task,  the 
obligation,  the  challenge,  is  ours.  The 
stakes  are  too  high  and  the  alternative 
is  too  grim  to  fail  now.  We  have  no 
choice  but  to  master  the  techniques  of 
peace  and  to  make  the  sacrifices  and  to 
pay  the  bills  necessary  to  implement 
those  techniques.  We,  and  our  demo¬ 
cratic  allies,  have  won  on  the  military 
battlefields  of  the  world  the  privilege 
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and  opportunity  of  leading  and  directing 
mankind  in  building  a  peaceful  world 
based  on  friendship,  abundance,  and  the 
dignity  of  a  human  being. 

WE  ARE  THE  ONLY  HOPE 

We  are  the  wealthiest  and  most  pow¬ 
erful  nation  in  the  world  today.  Yes, 
we  are  the  wealthiest  and  most  pow¬ 
erful  nation  of  all  time.  In  sincere 
appreciation  to  Almighty  God,  we,  in 
the  depths  of  humility,  should  be  the 
most  friendly  and  most  generous  na¬ 
tion  of  all  time.  Surely  the  mind  and 
will  of  divine  providence  is  behind  it 
all.  Here  we  are  on  the  winning  side 
of  the  world’s  greatest  tragedy  with  our 
Government  intact,  our  country  free 
from  the  physical  wreckage  of  war,  and 
our  economy  at  an  all-time  high.  We 
are  the  only  nation  that  can  befriend 
a  wrecked  humanity.  We,  as  a  nation, 
do  have  the  bread  of  physical  life  to 
share.  We,  as  a  nation,  have  the  means 
of  production  to  share.  We,  as  a  nation, 
have  wealth  to  share  with  those  who 
need.  We,  as  a  nation,  have  the  spirit 
of  the  Carpenter  of  Galilee  to  share 
with  those  who  will  accept  it.  Does  this 
unique  position  carry  no  obligation? 
Have  we  no  conscience?  Yes,  there  is 
an  obligation.  Yes;  we  do  have  a  con¬ 
science.  Just  about  a  year  ago  a  grate¬ 
ful  people,  through  action  of  their  Con¬ 
gress  in  the  enactment  of  a  foreign- aid 
program,  very  quietly  and  without  fan¬ 
fare  extended  a  hand  of  friendship  to 
a  starving  world.  By  passage  of  this 
bill  now  before  us  we  will  further  imple¬ 
ment  and  further  establish  the  role  we 
are  destined  to  play.  Let  us  proclaim 
to  the  world  in  language  that  cannot  be 
misunderstood  our  intention  to  extend 
the  hand  of  friendship,  encourage  the 
arts  of  peace,  and  defend  the  concepts  of 
freedom. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
balance  of  the  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Battle]. 

(Mr.  BATTLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

THE  MARSHALL  PLAN 

Mr.  BATTLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  (a)  it  is 
with  a  deep  feeling  of  humility  that  I 
stand  before  you  today  to  talk  about  one 
of  the  most  important  subjects  of  our 
time,  the  recovery  program  for  Europq, 
which  represents  a  positive,  constructive 
part  of  our  foreign  policy  and  a  heroic 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  American 
people  which  has  been  an  effective  in¬ 
strument  in  the  interest  of  world  peace. 

(b)  The  older  I  get  the  more  countries 
I  see,  and  the  more  I  learn  the  prouder  I 
become  of  the  fact  that  I  am  an  Ameri¬ 
can  citizen.  In  these  troubled  times  we 
have  a  great  responsibility. 

(c)  I  am  proud  to  be  a  Member  of  the 
United  States  Congress,  the  greatest  de¬ 
liberative  body  in  the  world. 

(d)  It  is  an  inspiration  to  serve  on  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  which  has 
demonstrated  a  fine,  wholesome,  biparti¬ 
san  spirit  in  fighting  together  for  a 
friendly,  fair,  and  firm  approach  to  the 
peaceful  solution  of  world  economic  and 
political  problems. 

(e)  Our  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia,  Judge  Kee,  is  truly 


one  of  God’s  noblemen,  and  the  entire 
administrative  and  professional  staff  has 
given  invaluable  assistance  in  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  this  legislation. 

n.  WE  MUST  CONTINUOUSLY  FIGHT  FOR  OUR 
FREEDOM 

(a)  Mr.  Chairman,  America  has  a 
great  history,  but  since  the  beginning  of 
the  American  Revolution,  when  we  were 
first  fighting  to.  gain  our  freedom,  we 
have  always  had  to  take  calculated  risks 
to  protect  it. 

(b)  In  the  American  Revolution, 
George  Washington  took  a  calculated 
risk  when  he  exposed  Virginia  to  added 
dangers  by  moving  her  crack  troops  to 
defend  other  areas.  Virginia'  needed 
those  troops  desperately,  but  George 
Washington  was  fighting  for  our  entire 
country,  and  he  won  liberty  for  us  all. 
It  would  have  done  no  good  for  him  to 
have  saved  Virginia  and  to  have  lost  the 
country.  Virginia  could  not  have  sur¬ 
vived  under  such  conditions. 

(c)  There  is  an  obvious  parallel  to¬ 
day  to  the  calculated  risks  ta.ken  by 
Washington,  but  on  a  much  broader 
scale.  In  order  to  save  American  liberty 
again,  it  has  become  necessary  to  take 
the  calculated  risks  of  cracking  our 
economy  by  helping  the  freedom-loving 
nations  of  Europe  financially  so  they 
could  become  bulwarks  of  strength 
against  dictatorship,  atheism,  and 
aggression. 

(d)  We  could  not  stand  by  and  see 
one  country  after  another  go  the  way 
of  Czechoslovakia.  Russia  had  already 
absorbed  15  sovereign  nations. 

(e)  We  could  not  take  the  even 
greater  risk  of  waiting,  because  we  could 
already  see  that  the  freedom-loving. 
God-fearing  people  of  the  world  could 
easily  become  enslaved  by  the  dictated 
to  peoples  of  the  world. 

(f)  To  avoid  this,  then,  the  alterna¬ 
tive  to  such  a  calculated  economic  risk 
was  the  great  risk  of  a  hot  war  and  the 
sacrifice  of  American  blood.  By  com-’ 
parison,  the  cost  of  this  program  is 
small,  indeed. 

III.  THE  PROGRAM  HAS  BEEN  SUCCESSFUL 

(a)  We  have  been  fortunate  to  have 
highly  efficient  and  capable  representa¬ 
tives  serving  us  in  the  European  recovery 
program.  Mr.  Paul  Hoffman  and  all  of 
his  assistants  are  to  be  highly  com¬ 
mended  for  the  fine  job  they  have  done. 

(b)  We  should  continue  this  program 
because  it  is  working.  The  great  amount 
of  political  and  economic  unity  in  Eu¬ 
rope  at  this  time  could  not  have  been 
achieved  if  it  had  not  been  for  our 
help  and  assistance.  Europe’s  economy 
is  more  highly  integrated  today  than  it 
has  ever  been  before.  '  The  political 
unity  of  countries  which  have  never  been 
together  is  on  the  verge  of  consumma¬ 
tion. 

(c)  In  the  political  field  the  two  most 
important  developments  since  the  war 
have  been  the  establishment  of  the  Brus¬ 
sels  treaty  system  or  the  western  Eu¬ 
ropean  union  as  it  is  sometimes  called 
and  the  recently  announced  decision  to 
establish  a  council  of  Europe. 

(d)  Last  week  we  witnessed  the  sign¬ 
ing  of  the  Atlantic  Pact.  We  have  just 
recently  read  about  the  three  powers 
agreement  in  Germany.  Previous  speak¬ 


ers  have  told  you  about  the  coordinated 
efforts  to  bring  about  reconstruction  in 
Europe  through  the  OEEC,  the  Benelux 
Treaty,  the  Scandinavian  trade  agree¬ 
ments  and  the  intra-European  payment 
plans.  Considering  the  historic  inde¬ 
pendence  and  even  antagonistic  attitude 
of  the  nations  involved,  this  unity  is 
truly  a  remarkable  testimony  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  program. 

(e)  The  Marshall  plan  has  given  Eu¬ 
rope  life  and  hope.  In  this  part  of  the 
world  it  has  stopped  Russia,  a  former 
ally  that  neverpuit  preparing  for  war, 
never  demobilized,  and  never  matched 
our  efforts  for  peace.  To  the  contrary, 
she  has  broken  over  50  agreements  to 
date  which  threatens  the  security  of  the 
entire  world. 

.  IV.  WE  MUST  CONTINUE  THE  ERP 

(a)  The  most  important  thing  for  us 
to  realize  is  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  isolationism  any  more. 
This  fall  I  took  a  trip  to  Europe  and 
visited  ,11  countries  and  returned  to  the 
United  States  all  within  4V2  weeks.  We 
just  recently  read  about  the  Air  Force 
plane,  Lucky  Lady  II,  circling  the  globe 
in  84  hours.  We  are  living  in  each 
others’  back  yards  today  whether  we  like 
it  or  not  and  we  are  truly  our  brother’s 
keeper. 

(b)  We  simply  cannot  survive  on  a 
little  green  spot  in  this  world  today  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  sea  of  misery,  despair,  cor¬ 
ruption,  hunger,  and  aggression.  Under 
these  conditions  even  if  communism 
were  not  running  wild,  it  would  be  some 
other  ism  and  we  would  be  in  danger  just 
the  same. 

(c)  We  must  continue  this  program. 
It  is  the  greatest  effort  that  any  nation 
in  the  world  has  ever  made  to  help  the 
suffering  people  of  other  nations  and  it 
is  the  most  enlightened  risk  that  Amer¬ 
ica  has  ever  taken  to  protect  our  free¬ 
dom. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired.  All  time  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  the  fourth  and 
fifth  sentences  of  section  102  (a)  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948  are  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows :  “Mindful  of  the 
advantages  which  the  United  States  has  en¬ 
joyed  through  the  existence  of  a  large  domes¬ 
tic  market  with  no  internal  trade  barriers, 
and  believing  that  similar  advantages  can 
accrue  to  the  countries^of  Europe,  it  is  de¬ 
clared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  encourage  these  countries 
through  their  joint  organization  to  exert  sus¬ 
tained  common  efforts  to  achieve  speedily 
that  economic  -cooperation  in  Europe  which 
is  essential  for  lasting  peace  and  prosperity. 
It  is  further  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  encourage  the 
unification  and  federation  of  Europe,  and  to 
sustain  and  strengthen  principles  of  indi¬ 
vidual  liberty,  free  institutions,  and  genuine 
independence  in  Europe  through  assistance 
to  those  countries  of  Europe  which  partici¬ 
pate  in  a  joint  recovery  program  based  upon 
self-help  and  mutual  cooperation:  Provided, 
That  no  assistance  to  the  participating  coun¬ 
tries  herein  contemplated  shall  seriously  Im¬ 
pair  the  economic  stability  of  the  United 
States.” 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Judd:  Page  2, 
line  3,  before  the  word  “unification”,  insert 
the  word  “economic”;  and  In  line  4,  before 
the  word  “federation”  insert  the  word  “po¬ 
litical.” 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  may  seem  unnecessary. 
Some  believe  that  the  words  of  the  bill 
as  they  were  worked  out  in  our  com¬ 
mittee  already  carry  the  same  meaning 
that  this  amendment  will  give  to  them 
unmistakably;  but  I  feel  that  further  de¬ 
velopment  of  economic  unification  and 
political  federation  in  Europe  are  so 
fundamental,  such  basic  requirements 
for  the  success  of  this  program  that  we 
are  not  being  fair  either  with  our  own 
people  and  are  being  even  less  fair  with 
the  people  in  Europe  whom  we  are  try¬ 
ing  to  help  to  recovery  unless  we  make 
perfectly  clear  what  we  believe  the  ulti¬ 
mate  goal  must  be. 

This  program  was  started  last  year 
with  the  plain  condition  in  the  law  that 
we  would  help  only  those  countries  that 
would  cooperate  economically  with  each 
other  and  with  us.  The  bill  last  year 
stated  this,  and  the  language  is  strength¬ 
ened  in  the  present  bill  declaring  that 
it  is  the  policy  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  encourage  these  countries 
through  their  joint  organization  to  exert 
sustained  common  efforts  to  achieve 
speedily  that  economic  cooperation  in 
Europe  which  is  essential  for  lasting 
peace  and  prosperity.  Thus  we  have  al¬ 
ready  declared  that  we  encourage  them 
to  achieve  speedily  that  economic  co¬ 
operation  in  Europe  which  we  say  flatly 
is  essential  for  lasting  peace  and  pros¬ 
perity.  Now,  if  it  is  proper  for  us  to  say 
that  it  is  essential  that  there  be  eco¬ 
nomic  cooperation  in  Europe,  why 
should  we  not  go  ahead  to  say,  if  that 
is  our  view,  that  we  want  to  encourage 
the  economic  unification  and  political 
federation  of  Europe. 

Almost  every  witness  before  our  com¬ 
mittee,  of  whom  we  inquired  about  this 
matter,  testified  that  Europe  would  not 
attain  permanent  recovery  by  1952,  so 
that  these  nations  would  be  able  to  stand 
on  their  own  feet  unless  they  move  rap¬ 
idly  in  the  direction  of  greater  economic 
unification  and  political  federation. 
Why  do  I  thus  separate  the  two?  Be¬ 
cause  they  are  not  the  same.'  Look  at 
our  own  country.  In  my  State,  Minne¬ 
sota,  we  have  great  deposits  of  iron  ore 
and  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  our 
State’s  wealth  and  high  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing  is  our  iron  ore;  but  the  iron  ore-would 
be  of  no  benefit  unless  we  were  able  to 
get  it  together  with  coking  coal.  Now, 
where  is  the  kind  of  coal  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  turn  this  ore  into  steel?  It  is 
in  West  Virginia,  1,000  miles  away.  For¬ 
tunately,  under  our  system,  the  ore  from 
Minnesota  and  coal  from  West  Virginia 
can  get  together  in  Pittsburgh,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Detroit,  and  Gary  without  going 
through  customs  barriers,  changes  in 
currency,  and  without  waste,  delay,  and 
confusion  at  each. 

The  main  reason  our  country  is  in  a 
position  to  help  the  nations  and  people 
of  Europe  is  not  because  we  are  smarter 
than  they  are ;  we  are  not,  we  are  of  the 
same  stock.  It  is  not  because  we  have 


greater  resources  under  our  control  than 
they  have;  we  do  not.  It  is  not  primarily 
because  we  have  been  spared  the  physi¬ 
cal  destruction  of  two  great  wars,  al¬ 
though  that  is  part  of  the  picture.  The 
main  reason  is  because  our  forefathers 
developed  a  system  whereby  we  have 
48  federated  political  units  and  at  the 
same  time  we  are  one  unified  economic 
unit.  How  many  of  the  48  States  could 
be  prosperous  if  they  insisted  on  being 
completely  separate  economic  units? 
Probably  most  could  exist,  but  many 
could  not  be  even  self-sustaining,  and 
none  could  be  prosperous.  The  source 
of  our  great  prosperity  has  been  our  suc¬ 
cess  in  welding  the  States  into  a  single 
economic  unit. 

Likewise,  in  Europe,  if  those  countries 
are  to  get  on  their  feet  and  become  self- 
sustaining  and  strong,  they  must  move 
steadily  in  the  direction  of  becoming  an 
economic  unit,  that  is,  in  the  direction 
of  breaking  down  trade  barriers  of  all 
sorts.  They  have  already  made  real 
progress,  for  example,  the  Benelux  cus¬ 
toms  union,  and  probably  still  more  im¬ 
portant,  the  recent  treaty  between 
France  and  Italy,  and  also  the  case  of 
the  three  Scandinavian  countries. 

No  one  expects  either  economic  unifi¬ 
cation  or  political  federation  to  be 
achieved  overnight;  we  are  perfectly 
aware  of  the  problems  involved  and  the 
difficulties.  I  do  not  suggest  that  we  im¬ 
pose  this  as  a  condition  but  make  it 
rather  as  a  recommendation.  We  do  not 
say,  “You  must  do  this  or  we  will  cut  off 
our  aid,”  for  the  far-seeing  leaders  of 
those  countries  have  to  work  them  out 
by  degrees.  But  we  can  help  those  lead¬ 
ers,  and  we  should,  by  expressing  to  them 
frankly  our  sincere  conviction  that  they 
should  work  in  this  direction,  and  en¬ 
courage  them  to  move  as  rapidly  as  pos¬ 
sible  toward  further  economic  unifica¬ 
tion  and  political  federation.  Some  of 
the  strongest  and  the  ablest  men  in  Eu¬ 
rope  have  told  us  off  the  record  that  they 
would  welcome  this  amendment  because 
it  would  strengthen  their  hands  when 
they  go  to  their  people  or  their  domestic 
interests  or  to  their  Parliament  and  urge 
them  to  accept  and  work  for  closer  asso¬ 
ciation  and  integration  with  their  neigh¬ 
bors.  That  is  pretty  hard  for  them  to 
do  because  their  political  opponents 
promptly  get  up  and  charge,  “You  are 
more  interested  in  other  countries  than 
you  are  in  your  own  country.”  But  if 
they  can  say  that  the  people  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  have  declared  it  is  their  policy 
to  encourage  such  economic  unification 
and  political  federation,  their  hand  is 
greatly  strengthened.  They  need  this  of¬ 
ficial  expression  of  the  conviction  of  the 
American  people  that  in  order  for  this 
great  mutually  beneficial  effort  to  suc¬ 
ceed,  they  must  move  as  rapidly  as  pos¬ 
sible  toward  “the  economic  unification 
and  the  political  federation  of  Europe,” 
that  language  makes  it  crystal  clear 
what  we  think  is  necessary. 

It  is  not  imperialism,  and  kindness, 
when  a  doctor  out  of  his  experience  tells 
his  patient  what  he  believes  the  patient 
must  do  in  order  to  recover. 

I  hope  this  amendment  will  be  accept¬ 
ed  without  serious  opposition. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  expired. 


Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Judd]  was  offered  in  committee, 
and  it  was  examined  by  the  members  of 
the  committee  from  every  angle.  In  or¬ 
der  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
amendment,  in  order  to  understand 
what  it  will  do,  not  only  to  this  program, 
but  what  it  will  do  in  respect  to  the 
policy  enunciated  by  our  country  in  the 
original  act,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
explain  the  objectives  of  this  bill,  not 
the  political  objectives,  for  we  have  none. 
It  is  our  policy  to  pledge  to  the  partici¬ 
pating  nations  that  we  have  no  desire 
whatever  to  enforce  or  to  inflict  our 
political  advice  or  requirements  upon 
European  countries. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have 
no  desire  whatever,  no  wish  or  no  in¬ 
tention  to  interfere  with  the  politics  or 
the  political  objectives  of  any  of  these 
European  countries.  In  all  of  our  legis¬ 
lation  with  respect  to  this  matter  we 
avoid  the  use  of  the  term  “political”  be¬ 
cause  each  one  of  the  countries  is  a  sepa¬ 
rate  sovereign  country  and  all  of  them 
are  entitled  to  their  sovereignty.  We 
have  no  disposition  by  this  act  or  by  any 
other  act  upon  the  part  of  this  country 
to  interfere  with  that  sovereignty  or  to 
disturb  their  political  equilibrium. 

What  did  we  declare  in  the  original 
act  to  be  our  policy?  Let  me  read: 

It  is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  United  States  to  encourage  these 
countries  through  a  Joint  organization  to 
exert  sustained  common  efforts  as  set  forth 
in  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  European 
Economic  Cooperation  signed  at  Paris  on 
September  22,  1947,  which  will  speedily 
achieve  that  economic  cooperation  in  Europe 
which  is  essential  for  lasting  peace  and  pros¬ 
perity.  It  is  further  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  sustain 
and  strengthen  principles  of  individual  liber¬ 
ty,  free  institutions,  and  genuine  independ¬ 
ence  in  Europe  through  assistance  to  those 
countries  of  Europe  which  participate  in  a 
joint  recovery  program  based  upon  self-help 
and  mutual  cooperation. 

If  that  does  not  set  forth  in  clear,  ex¬ 
plicit  language  a  sufficient  policy  upon 
the  part  of  this  country,  I  do  not  see  how 
the  language  could  be  made  stronger. 
Yet,  the  gentleman  wants  to  insert  the 
words  “political  federation”  and  “eco¬ 
nomic  unification.”  We  have  already  de¬ 
clared  we  are  in  favor  of  federation  and 
unification,  but  he  wants  to  insert  the 
word  “political.”  I  say  we  have  no  desire 
or  no  intention  whatever  of  interfering 
with  the  politics  of  those  countries  or  in 
anything  political  about  their  organiza¬ 
tion  or  their  set-up. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  rather  reluctant 
to  take  the  floor  today  and  say  anything 
about  this  legislation  after  the  statement 
was  made  by  the  minority  subchairman 
of  the  committee  that  all  Democrats  are 
for  the  bill,  all  the  Republicans  are  for 
the  bill  and  all  the  Dixiecrats  are  for  the 
bill,  leaving  the  inference  at  least  that 
any  one  who  opposes  this  bill  in  any  way 
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whatever  would  be  ostracized  from  his 
political  party.  Or  in  fact  he  might  be 
considered  as  not  being  a  good  Ameri¬ 
can — even  an  outlaw.  If  that  be  so  I  ac¬ 
cept  the  challenge  and  assume  the  re¬ 
sponsibility,  but  I  am  against  this  legis¬ 
lation  and  I  want  everybody  to  know  it. 
I  am  a  Republican  and  I  expect  to  be  a 
Republican  until  they  kick  me  cut,  be¬ 
cause  I  believe  in  America  and  American¬ 
ism  and  I  am  an  American  individual. 
Jjut,  when  I  read  the  first  paragraph  of 
the  legislation,  after  it  makes  a  state¬ 
ment  about  what  the  legislation  is  going 
to  do,  I  note  this: 

Provided,  That  no  assistance  to  the  par¬ 
ticipating  countries  herein  contemplated 
shall  seriously  impair  the  economic  stability 
of  the  United  States. 

I  say  that  this  legislation  does  impair 
the  economic  stability  of  the  United 
States.  That  is  the  reason  I  am  against 
the  bill,  and  I  say  it  puts  us  in  such  a 
position  that  we,  as  a  cbuntry,  are  going 
to  fail,  go  into  bankruptcy,  if  we  keep  on 
doing  the  things  we  are  doing  under  leg¬ 
islation  such  as  you  are  now  bringing 
before  the  Congress. 

What  have  we  done  toward  aiding 
and  assisting  those  foreign  countries? 
Let  us  just  review  them  a  little  bit.  We 
have  given  over  $64,000,000,000  to  these 
countries  under  lend-lease;  what  did  we 
get  for  that — you  gave  $24,000,000,000  to 
foreign  countries  after  the  war  effort  up 
until  VJ-day  and  the  advent  of  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan;  last  year  you  gave  them  about 
$7,000,000,000  under  this  plan  with  an  ob¬ 
ligation  implied  of  ten  billion  more.  Now 
in  this  bill  you  are  asking  for  $5,653,000,- 
000.  Well,  let  us  just  see  how  the  eco¬ 
nomic  stability  of  the  United  States  is 
going  to  stand  that.  Here  is  the  Treasury 
statement  of  April  4,  and  it  shows  that 
we  are  in  the  red  $251,553,000,000.  You 
have  gone  in  the  red  this  year — and 
June  30th  will  soon  be  here — $2,566,290,- 
756.24.  Too  bad,  then  the  President  of 
the  United  States  comes  in  here  in  Jarf- 
uary  and  he  says  he  wants  to  do  this:  He 
wants  bigger  old-age  pensions,  more  pay 
for  the  idle,  higher  minimum  pay,  to  pay 
all  medical  bills  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
■  try,  pay  for  the  sick,  new  taxes,  build 
homes  at  less  than  cost.  Federal  aid  for 
schools,  electric  power  at  less  than  cost, 
lower  rents  for  tenants,  bigger  Govern¬ 
ment  aid  in  the  West,  bigger  price  sup¬ 
ports  for  farmers,  bigger  Government 
subsidies,  higher  wages,  lower  prices,  and 
what  not. 

Now  if  you  are  going  to  get  all  of  that 
for  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
then  assume  the  responsibility  of  ail  the 
people  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world, 
God  help  America,  because  this  Congress 
is  only  wrecking  our  American  economy. 
This  Congress  is  going  to  wreck  America, 
and  I  just  defy  anybody  to  say  that  it  is 
not,  for  in  5  years  from  now,  if  you  keep 
on  going  the  way  you  are,  Joe  Stalin  will 
have  easy  pickings  over  here  in  America, 
because  you  will  be  wrecked  and  you  will 
not  even  be  able  to  take  care  of  your  own 
people.  I  stand  here  fighting  the  things 
that  this  committee  is  trying  to  do.  I 
stand  here  fighting  for  America.  I  stand 
here  fighting  because  I  believe  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  but  I  know  well  and  true  enough 
that  you  cannot  do  what  you  gentlemen 


are  trying  to  do.  I  think  it  is  just  simply 
outright  silly,  and  that  is  my  opinion  of 
this  legislation.  You  signed  the  Atlantic 
Pact  last  week.  It  will  not  be  but  a  few 
weeks  until  this  same  committee  will  be 
in  here  and  they  will  be  wanting  more 
than  a  billion  dollars  to  arm  all  the  coun¬ 
tries  that  signed  this  pact,  and  you  will 
be  asked  for  a  billion  dollars  for  Greece 
and  Turkey  and  all  the  other  countries 
of  the  world  to  arm  them.  What  are  you 
doing?  Destroying  America? 

The  cold  war  now  going  on  has  cost  us 
billions  already,  and  for  the  following 
years  the  State  Department  wants  for 
the  cold  war  the  following : 

1948  _ .. _ $4,498,000,000 

1949  _  7,  700,  000,  000 

1950  _  11,601,000,000 


Total _ _ —  23,  799,  000,  000 

You  talk  peace  and  prepare  for  war. 
Not  only  do  you  spend  annually  over 
$15,003,000, COO  developing  cur  own  war 
machine,  you  build  up  a  war  machine  in 
every  country  of  Europe.  Europe  has 
had  enough  war,  and  they  got  us  into 
two  of  them.  This  action  will  probably 
involve  us  in  a  third  world  war.  It  is 
terrible  to  contemplate.  Talk  peace,  yet 
prepare  for  war — prepare  all  Europe  for 
war.  It  will  surely  be  a  hot  war  when 
you  get  them  all  ready  for  war.  It  will 
cost  us  so  much  money  that  our  tax¬ 
payers  cannot  stand  the  strain  on  our 
economy.  To  me  this  is  just  silly.  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  is  not  sound. 

Every  time  you  spend  a  billion  dollars 
it  costs  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
America  $7.  Multiply  that  by  7,  and 
this  legislation  costs  each  individual  $49 
for  this  bill  alone,  or  for  a  family  of 
six  almost  $300  each.  How  many  fam¬ 
ilies  can  stand  it?  Certainly  none  of 
them,  if  called  upon  to  put  up  the  money, 
would  want  to  do  it.  This  bill  is  un¬ 
sound  in  principle.  It  might  have  the 
right  motive — but  people  have  a  good 
motive — but  the  results  will  be  most  dis¬ 
astrous.  That  is  my  judgment  of  the 
legislation,  and  I  am  opposed  to  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  BOGGS  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  two 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
Committee,  in  my  humble  judgment  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  one  of  the 
finest  bodies  in  our  great  House.  I  am 
reluctant  to  deviate  from  the  great  work 
which  they  have  done  in  any  respect.  I 
consider  myself  one  of  the  strongest  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  Marshall  plan.  I  very 
deeply  feel,  however,  the  fundamental 
issue  involved  in  this  amendment. 

Some  of  you  will  undoubtedly  recall 
that  I  offered  the  same  amendment 
about  this  same  time  last  year.  That 
amendment  was  debated  here  during  the 
closing  hours  on  the  bill,  and  upon  the 
basis  of  a  very  impassioned  address  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vorys] 
who  at  that  time  was  in  charge  of  the 
legislation  on  the  floor,  the  amendment 
was  defeated. 

Some  time  ago  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Vorys!  came  to  me — and  I 


think  I  am  at  liberty  to  say  this,  because 
I  read  it  in  the  New  York  Times — and 
told  me  that  he  had  made  a  mistake  in 
opposing  the  amendment  which  was 
offered  at  that  time. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  * 

Mr.  BOGGS  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  am  a  Methodist,  and 
we  of  my  faith  believe  in  the  mourners’ 
bench.  The  gentleman  attempted  to 
put  in  the  words  “and  unity”  last  year. 
I  opposed  him.  I  was  wrong.  In  the 
committee  I  offered  an  amendment  to 
put  in  the  words  “and  unity,”  but  the 
committee  changed  the  words  to  “unifi¬ 
cation”  and  added  the  word  “federation.” 
I  feel  that  I  have  shown  my  repentance 
in  joining  the  gentleman  in  getting  into 
the  bill  substantially  the  same  words  he 
offered  last  year.  He  was  right. 

Mr.  BOGGS  of  Louisiana.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much.  I  appreciate 
his  statement. 

I  think  the  committee  has  done  a  very 
constructive  thing  in  endorsing  in  prin¬ 
ciple  in  the  preamble  to  this  bill  the  fun¬ 
damental  concept  of  federation  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  I  have  followed  this  debate  as 
carefully  as  I  can.  I  believe  practically 
all  of  us  are  convinced  that  unless  we 
have  peoples  who  are  free  and  allies  who 
are  willing  to  stand  by  us  in  this  terrific 
struggle  which  is  now  in  effect  through¬ 
out  the  world  our  own  Nation  can  have 
no  hope  of  survival.  I  think,  too,  that  it 
can  be  said  without  too  much  fear  of 
contradiction  that  the  Marshall  plan  in 
essence  contemplates  the  combined  re¬ 
sources  of  a  free  Europe  working  to¬ 
gether  toward  the  defeat  of  Communist 
aggression. 

Tire  language  the  committee  has  now 
incorpbrated  in  the  proposed  legislation, 
in  which  theudea  of  federation  and  unifi¬ 
cation  is  endorsed,  is  important  and  vital 
language  because,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
without  unification,  without  federation 
in  Europe,  without  the  free  nations’ 
working  together  economically  and  po¬ 
litically,  this  program  cannot  succeed. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  this 
committee  has  made  the  point  that  by 
the  insertion  of  the  word  “political”  we 
may  somehow  or  another  give  the  im¬ 
pression  throughout  free  Europe  that  we 
are  interfering  with  the  sovereignty  and 
the  basic  rights  of  the  peoples  of  the  16 
participating  nations  of  Europe. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  KEE.  Is  not  that  exactly  what 
the  Communists  are  accusing  us  of  do¬ 
ing  in  their  fight  against  this  program? 

Mr,  BOGGS  of  Louisiana.  I  am  very 
glad  the  gentleman  made  that  point  be¬ 
cause  I  intended  to  make  the  identical 
point.  The  Communists  now  all  over 
Europe  are  saying  that  the  Marshall  plan 
is  designed  as  a  plan  of  American  im¬ 
perialism,  whereby  we  will  absorb  the 
sovereignty  of  all  those  great  independ¬ 
ent  nations  of  Europe. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ark  unan¬ 
imous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
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Louisiana  be  permitted  to  proceed  for 
three  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min¬ 
nesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGGS  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  all  over  Europe  today  the  charge  is 
being  made  by  the  Communists  that  the 
Marshall  plan  interferes  with  the  sov¬ 
ereignty  of  the  free  nations  of  Europe, 
so  that  by  the  addition  of  the  word  “po¬ 
litical”  we  add  nothing  new  to  the  Soviet 
charge.  The  free  people  know  that  these 
charges  are  not  true. 

By  inserting  this  language  we  do  this — 
and  in  my  judgment,  It  is  vitally  impor¬ 
tant — we  give  encouragement  to  those 
forces  working  in  Europe  now  for  unifi¬ 
cation  and  federation.  Believe  me,  those 
forces  are  vital  and  important.  You 
know  what  they  have  already  done. 
They  met  last  May  at  The  Hague.  They 
met  again  in  September  at  Interlaken  in 
Switzerland,  and  I  had  the  privilege  of 
attending  that  meeting.  Again,  at  the 
Interparliamentary  Union  meeting  in 
Rome  last  fall  the  first  welcoming  words 
by  the  Italian  Foreign  Minister  were  that 
Europe  must  unite  or  perish. 

All  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Minnesota  does  is  to  say  in 
the  preamble  that,  as  a  matter  of  hope  or 
as  an  expression  of  desire,  without  in¬ 
terfering  with  the  workings  locally  of 
the  governments  of  Europe,  the  United 
States  of  America  hopes  there  can  be 
economic  and  political  cooperation 
throughout  the  16  participating  nations. 

Certainly  no  Member  of  this  body  can 
deny  that  without  political  cooperation 
the  Marshall  plan  cannot  succeed.  If  the 
Marshall  plan  does  not  succeed,  then  we 
have  wasted  billions  and  billions  of  the 
American  taxpayers’  dollars,  and  we  have 
run  the  risk  of  a  third  world  war. 

No  matter  that  will  come  before  this 
body  could  be  of  more  importance. 
Without  a  federation  in  Europe,  without 
that  ancient  dream  of  all  political  fac¬ 
tions  in  Europe,  which  are  devoted  to 
free  government,  whether  they  be  so¬ 
cialist  or  conservative,  whether  they  be 
of  the  free  left  or  free  right,  they  have 
united  on  the  fundamental  concept  that 
the  combined  economic  resources  of  Eu¬ 
rope  must  be  worked  out  by  political 
cooperation. 

I  understand  this  amendment  simply 
puts  the  Congress  on  record  as  favoring, 
in  principle,  that  vital  concept.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  every  important  Amer¬ 
ican  leader,  regardless  of  his  political 
faith,  and  practically  every  segment  of 
the  American  press,  and  all  of  our  great 
organs  of  opinion,  have  endorsed  this 
principle. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in  a  peculiar  posi¬ 
tion  with  reference  to  this  amendment. 
I  think  the  words  “economic  and  politi¬ 
cal”  are  inherent  in  the  words  “unifica¬ 
tion  and  federation”  that  we  have  al¬ 
ready  put  in  the  bill.  I  would  be  most 
disappointed  if,  by  a  vote  against  these 
words,  the  House  would  appear  to  go  on 


record  as  being  against  such  unification 
and  federation.  The  meaning  of  those 
words,  it  seems  to  me,  cannot  be  denied. 
If  “unification  and  federation  of  Europe” 
does  not  mean  “economic  and  political 
unification  and  federation,"  then  what 
does  it  mean?  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota,  it  seems  to  me,  has  neglected 
that  old  adage,  “If  at  first  you  do  suc¬ 
ceed,  do  not  try  again.” 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  got  in 
the  word  “federation”  in  committee.  I 
helped  him  and  the  gentlewoman  from 
California  helped  him,  and  altogether 
we  got  this  language  in,  which  is  a  great 
step  forward.  Last  Saturday,  when  few 
of  you  were  here,  I  said  this : 

As  events  unfold  and  develop,  It  Is  be¬ 
coming  increasingly  clear  that  without  in¬ 
creased  unification  in  Europe,  economically 
and  politically,  the  Marshall  plan  is  “opera¬ 
tion  rat  hole.” 

Here  is  what  Paul  Hoffman  said — and 
you  will  find  it  in  the  hearings,  as  well 
as  on  page  11  of  our  report: 

The  material  well-being  of  the  people  of 
Europe  cannot  be  obtained  if  each  country 
tries  to  work  out  its  own  salvation  along 
separate  nationalistic  lines. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thoroughly  agree  with 
the  sentiments  given  here  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Louisiana,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota.  I  am  deeply  concerned, 
however,  that  this  attempt  to  gild  the 
lily  by  adding  words  which  imply  that 
unification  and  federation  mean  some¬ 
thing  else  from  what  we  all  think  they 
mean,  will  be  misconstrued. 

If  this  amendment  is  voted  down  it 
will  be  construed  to  indicate  an  intention 
on  the  part  of  the  House  which  I  do 
not  think  the  House  wishes  to  express.  I 
am,  therefore,  perfectly  willing  to  sup¬ 
port  the  amendment,  but  if  it  is  voted 
down,  it  should  be  made  clear  that  it  is 
because  that  expression  is  already  in¬ 
herent  in  the  bill  and  not  because  we  are 
opposed  to  unification  and  federation  of 
Europe. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Why  does  the  gentleman 
think  that  it  is  against  the  will  of  the 
House  and  that  it  would  not  be  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  our  will? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  am  concerned  that  the 
words  being  offered  here  have  the  same 
meaning  which  is  inherent  and  implicit 
in  the  words  “unification  and  federa¬ 
tion.”  If  the  amendment  is  voted  down, 
it  might  be  implied  that  the  House  does 
not  mean  what  those  words  obviously 
mean. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  The  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Judd]  definitely  expresses  what  he  wants 
to  bring  about  in  effecting  this  economic 
cooperation  and  federation. 

Mr.  VORYS.  That  is  right.  My  point 
is  that  whether  this  amendment  is  voted 
up  or  down,  the  meaning  is  implicit  in 
the  bill  that  we  have  reported  from  the 
committee.  I  do  not  know  how  I  can 
make  it  any  clearer. 

Mr.  BREHM.  There  is  no  harm  in 
blessing  the  Ten  Commandments,  is 
there? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
vote  for  the  amendment,  but  my  con¬ 


cern  is,  and  I  saying  it  for  the  record, 
and  for  the  conference,  that  if  the  vote 
goes  against  it,  the  House  action  is  not 
thereby  interpreted  as  attempting  to 
strike  out  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the 
words  “unification  and  federation,” 
which  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
has  been  so  helpful  in  placing  in  this  bill 
at  this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  bring  out  an 
angle  that  perhaps  has  not  been  brought 
out  in  connection  with  this  amendment. 
If  the  amendment  means  what  I  think 
it  means,  I  think  it  is  a  rather  dangerous 
thing  to  encourage  economic  unification 
of  Europe  if  that  economic  unification  is 
in  opposition  to  the  economic  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States.  I  represent 
that  section  in  California  in  which  most 
of  the  motion  pictures  of  the  world  are 
produced.  If  there  is  one  industry  in 
the  United  States  that  has  been  seriously 
affected  by  the  curtailment  of  produc¬ 
tion  of  pictures  in  Great  Britain,  or  the 
denial  of  the  showing  of  American  films 
in  Great  Britain,  it  is  Hollywood.  The 
Hollywood  unemployment  situation  is 
back  to  what  it  was  in  1937.  This  is  no 
small  industry;  it  runs  into  millions  of 
dollars. 

Mr.  BOGGS  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Not  at  this  point. 
Negotiations  have  been  attempted  to  ad¬ 
just  the  situation.  Great  Britain  still 
maintains  that  she  wants  45  percent  of 
the  showings  of  British  pictures  in  Great 
Britain  to  the  denial  of  American  films. 
The  American  motion-picture  industry 
cannot  break  even  without  30  percent 
of  the  foreign  market,  and  the  market 
has  been  dried  up  to  the  point  where  un¬ 
employment  in  the  motion-picture  in¬ 
dustry,  as  I  said,  is  back  to  what  it  was 
in  1937.  This  is  not  a  policy  that  is 
agreeable  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain; 
it  is  a  policy  that  is  even  opposed  in  the 
House  of  Parliament.  I  have  statements 
here  that  I  will  include  in  my  remarks 
from  various  members  of  Parliament 
that  show  that  this  is  a  denial  of  the 
freedom  of  exchange  of  motion  pictures 
that  heretofore  has  existed  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and 
is  hurting  the  British  film  industry. 

If  we  are  going  to  say  beyond  what 
the  bill  already  says  by  amending  it  to 
read  “to  encourage  the  economic  unifi¬ 
cation  of  European  countries,”  are  we 
going  to  say  that  they  should  unite  for 
the  purpose  of  affecting  our  wool  indus¬ 
try,  our  fishing  industry?  Both  have 
already  been  seriously  affected  by  the 
last  appropriations  that  we  made  for 
ECA,  and  who  knows  what  will  be  the 
next  industry  of  the  United  States  to  be 
seriously  affected? 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Not  at  this  time. 
I  will  yield  later  if  I  get  some  extra  time. 

The  Motion  Picture  Producers  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  the  present  time  is  trying  to 
negotiate  with  the  State  Department 
for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  this  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  the  showing  of  films  in  Great 
Britain.  I  voted  against  the  British  loan 
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In  spite  of  appeals  on  the  part  of  many, 
many  heads  of  the  motion-picture  firms. 
They  told  me  that  some  $87,000,000  was 
in  the  Bank  of  England  that  was  due 
them  and  that  that  loan  would  release 
the  money.  I  told  them  at  that  time 
that  the  British  loan  would  cost  them 
more  than  $87,000,000  in  the  long  run. 

It  did  not  produce  the  money;  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  are  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  now  frozen  in  Great  Britain,  dol¬ 
lars  that  belong  to  the  American  motion- 
picture  industry.  It  is  being  held  in 
Great  Britain. 

I  do  not  like  this  language,  if  it  is 
going  to  mean  that  we  are  to  encourage 
economic  unification  of  Europe  to  the 
detriment  of  the  economic  development 
of  the  United  States. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  How  will  the  people  of 
Europe,  Great  Britain,  or  any  other 
country,  be  able  to  buy  the  products  of 
the  Hollywood  motion-picture  industry 
unless  they  have  dollars  with  which  to 
pay  for  them?  And  how  can  they  get 
the  dollars  without  the  economic  re¬ 
covery  which  can  come  only  through 
greater  unification? 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  I  do  not  yield 
further,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  noted 
that  when  Great  Britain  establishes  a 
policy  of  trade  restrictions  it  is  the  signal 
for  every  other  country  in  Europe  to 
follow  a  like  policy.  When  Great  Britain 
establishes  a  policy,  immediately  all  the 
countries  in  the  sterling  bloc  take  similar 
action. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Is  the  gentleman  willing 
to  accept  pounds  sterling,  or  francs  in 
payment  for  the  products  of  the  motion 
picture  industry,  or  does  he  want  to  get 
dollars?  And  how  without  a  coordinated 
development  of  their  resources  and  an 
improvement  of  their  economic  situation 
are  they  going  to  be  able  to  get  the  dol¬ 
lars  the  gentleman  wants  paid  to  his  in¬ 
dustries? 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  I  am  greatly 
concerned  lest  the  pound  sterling  sup¬ 
plant  the  American  dollar  as  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  exchange  and  whether  we  are  not 
some  of  these  days  going  to  be  asking  for 
pounds  sterling  instead  of  American  dol¬ 
lars. 

Mr.  JUDD.  May  I  remind  the  gentle¬ 
man  that  one  of  the  three  purposes  of 
the  original  act  as  passed  last  year  was: 
(3)  facilitating  and  stimulating  the 
growth  of  international  trade  of  partici¬ 
pating  countries  with  one  another  and 
with  other  countries  by  appropriate 
measures  including  reduction  of  barriers 
which  may  hamper  such  trade. 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  But  not  to  the 
detriment  of  the  economic  development 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  is  what  is 
happening. 

Mr.  JUDD.  This  is  precisely  what  is 
needed  to  help  the  economic  deevlopment 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BOGGS  of  Louisiana.  Is  the  gen¬ 
tleman  making  a  speech  against  the  bill 
or  against  the  amendment? 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Against  the 
amendment  if  it  encourages  their  devel¬ 
opment  to  the  point  that  it  is  against  the 
economic  interests  of  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  has  always  been  a 
completely  free  market  for  motion  pic¬ 


tures,  wherever  made.  There  have  been 
no  limitations  on  imports  and  no  restric¬ 
tions  on  the  exhibition  of  foreign  films 
in  this  country. 

As  a  medium  of  expression  like  the 
press,  the  radio,  periodicals  and  books, 
the  motion  picture  should  have  the  wid¬ 
est  opportunties  for  exchange  among  the 
peoples  of  the  world. 

An  entirely  contrary  point  of  view  pre¬ 
vails  in  many  other  areas  of  the  world, 
notably  in  Great  Britain,  which  has 
adopted  various  restrictive  devices  dis¬ 
criminating  against  American  films. 

This  British  policy  has  been  stepped 
up  constantly  in  intensity  since  the  war. 

In  August  1947  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  imposed  a  75  percent  tax  on  the 
estimated  earnings  of  foreign  motion  pic¬ 
tures.  This  was  obviously  aimed  at 
American  films  which  traditionally  sup¬ 
plied  about  80  percent  of  the  British 
market.  This  confiscatory  tax  forced 
American  motion  picture  companies  to 
halt  shipments  of  films  to  Britain  be¬ 
cause  the  tax  meant  they  could  do  busi¬ 
ness  in  Great  Britain  only  at  a  great 
loss. 

The  tax  was  a  device  imposed  on  top  of 
a  quota  system  whereby  20  percent  of 
playing  time  in  British  theaters  was  re¬ 
served  for  British-made  films.  Even 
this  20  percent  quota  could  not  be  ful¬ 
filled  by  the  British  film  industry,  because 
there  were  numerous  defaults  by  British 
theaters. 

The  official  reason  adanced  by  the 
British  for  the  75 -percent  tax  was  the 
necessity  to  conserve  its  supply  of  dollars. 

The  American  industry  was,  of  course, 
aware  of  Britain’s  dollar  problem.  On 
many  occasions,  the  American  industry 
expressed  its  willingness  publicly  to  work 
out  with  the  British  Government  an  ar¬ 
rangement  which  would  accomplish  two 
results: 

First.  To  conserve  dollars  for  Britain 
through  a  voluntary  limitation  of  remit¬ 
tances  by  American  companies. 

Second.  To  assure  Britain  an  adequate 
supply  of  films  to  keep  its  theaters  open 
and  operating  in  order  to  meet  the  en¬ 
tertainment  needs  of  the  British  public. 

With  the  75-percent  tax  throwing  the 
entire  British  motion-picture  industry 
into  an  economic  tailspin,  the  British 
Government  invited  representatives  of 
the  American  industry  to  come  to  London 
in  the  winter  of  1948  to  discuss  a  film 
agreement  to  accomplish  these  two  pur¬ 
poses. 

Such  an  agreement  was  made  in  March 
of  1948.  Under  its  terms,  the  75-percent 
tax  was  abandoned,  and  the  American 
industry  agreed  to  limit  its  remittances 
from  Great  Britain  to  $17,000,000  annu¬ 
ally.  This  was  a  considerable  sacrifice 
for  the  American  industry,  for  it  meant 
that  approximately  three-fourths  of  its 
earnings  had  to  remain  in  Great  Britain. 

On  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  the  agree¬ 
ment  was  regarded  as  a  mutually  satis¬ 
factory  accord. 

Under  its  terms,  the  agreement  was  to 
become  effective  in  June  of  1948,  and  it 
was  felt  that  a  new  era  of  mutual  un¬ 
derstanding  and  better  relations  was  to 
begin. 

This  hope  was  short-lived.  Hardly 
had  the  agreement  gone  into  effect  when 


the  British  Government  adopted  another 
drastic  restriction  on  American  films. 

The  20-percent  quota  was  raised  to 
45  percent.  This  was  done  at  the  in¬ 
sistence  of  British  producers,  even  though 
they  had  not  been  able  to  meet  a  quota 
less  than  half  that  figure. 

What  was  the  effect?  It  undermined 
confidence  in  the  whole  British  film  in¬ 
dustry,  brought  protests  from  the  ex¬ 
hibitors  who  relied  on  American  pictures 
for  their  theaters,  caused  studios  to  be 
shut  down,  and  threw  thousands  of  peo¬ 
ple  out  of  work. 

In  spite  of  the  chaos  in  the  British 
industry  resulting  from  the  45-percent 
quota,  the  British  Government’s  answer 
is  to  propose  now  to  reduce  the  quota  by 
„only  5  percent.  This  is  obviously  a  mean¬ 
ingless  gesture  and  removes  neither  the 
cause  of  the  British  industry’s  crisis  nor 
the  discrimination  against  American 
films. 

Following  are  the  views  and  opinions 
of  several  members  of  the  British  House 
of  Commons  who  do  not  agree  with  the 
restrictive  policy  of  the  Attlee  govern¬ 
ment  against  American-made  motion 
pictures. 

During  debate  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  on  March  30,  Tom  O’Brien,  mem¬ 
ber  for  West  Nottingham,  spoke  against 
the  excessive  quota  out  of  his  long  and 
intimate  knowledge  of  motion  picture 
conditions  as  general  secretary  of  the 
largest  British  film  trade  union — the 
National  Association  of  Theatrical  and 
Kine  Employees.  He  said : 

In  the  field  of  entertainment  there  is  one 
thing  that  even  our  friends,  the  Russians, 
have  failed  to  do.  They  have  succeeded  in 
everything  else,  but  they  have  failed  to  make 
their  own  people,  and  the  people  in  countries 
they  control,  see  films  they  do  not  like,  even 
at  the  point  of  a  gun.  We  cannot  make 
people  see  films  they  do  not  want  to  see — 
no  quota,  whether  high  or  low,  will  succeed 
in  doing  that.  If  we  wish  to  have  a  success¬ 
ful  British  film  industry,  and  to  maintain 
and  expand  it,  we  must  do  it  on  quality. 
Quality  does  not  mean  extravagance,  waste, 
and  unnecessary  costs.  We  must  not  aim  at 
an  arithmetical  quota  merely  to  satisfy  our¬ 
selves  that  we  have  a  40  to  45  percent  quota 
of  films — which  people  do  not  want  to  see. 
We  must  satisfy  ourselves:  first,  that  the 
quota  can  be  met  and  that  what  is  made  is 
good;  second,  that  the  pictures  Will  commend 
themselves  by  their  own  merit;  third,  that 
finance  is  available  to  stand  up  to  the  quota. 

I  am  not  convinced,  and  a  considerable  sec¬ 
tion  of  informed  opinion  in  the  industry  and 
country  is  not  convinced,  having  regard  to 
what  has  happened  during  the  past  year,  that 
finance  is  available,  or  will  become  available, 
to  meet  a  40  percent  quota,  *  *  * 

It  is  my  own  view  as  well  as  that  of  other 
people  that  this  40  percent  quota  will  create 
further  unemployment.  •  *  ♦ 

We  cannot  keep  our  cinemas  open  for  many 
years  to  come  with  British  films  alone  even 
if  every  studio  in  this  country  were  fully  oc¬ 
cupied  and  were  producing  first-class  films. 
This  is  an  accepted  fact  which  the  board  of 
trade  (government  agency  which  recom¬ 
mended  the  quota)  will  not  deny.  Whether 
we  like  it  or  not,  we  have  to  have  American 
films.  •  *  *  We  should  apply  our  minds, 

as  a  long-term  solution,  to  making  arrange¬ 
ments  or  to  trying  to  re-open  the  matter  in 
some  way  to  avoid  a  quota. 

Oliver  Lyttelton,  member  for  Aldershot, 
mentioned  the  feeling  prevalent  among 
British  exhibitors  that  their  interests  had 
been  neglected  in  respect  to  the  quota, 
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and  spoke  of  their  being  “extremely  per¬ 
turbed  about  the  quality  of  British  films 
which  are  being  produced  under  a  quota 
which  they  think  is  unduly  high.”  He 
said: 

Prom  what  I  gather  myself  about  the  in¬ 
dustry,  the  effect  of  fixing  the  45  percent 
quota  has  undoubtedly  been  to  give  some 
substance  to  the  fears  about  the  quality  of 
British  production  which,  I  think,  have  been 
formed  as  a  result  of  fixing  too  high  a  quota. 

Mr.  Lyttelton  reviewed  the  agreement 
concluded  in  March  1948,  between  the 
American  industry  and  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  by  which  the  American  industry 
voluntarily  agreed  for  a  temporary  pe¬ 
riod,  ending  in  June  1950,  to  limit  dras¬ 
tically  its  dollar  remittances  as  a  means 
of  assisting  the  British  economy.  He 
said: 

A  great  mistake  was  made  at  that  time,  be¬ 
cause  immediately  after  the  agreement  had 
been  concluded  the  quota  was  put  at  45  per¬ 
cent  without  any  previous  consultation  at  all 
with  the  Americans.  *  *  *  whether 

rightly  or  wrongly — that  question  really  does 
not  arise — it  infuriated  American  opinion; 
they  thought  they  had  not  been  treated  on 
the  square.  *  *  * 

It  is  clear  that  the  industry  is  in  great 
jeopardy  and  the  first  step  to  take  is  to  secure 
the  cooperation  of  those  (the  Americans) 
who  are  as  much  hit  as  we  are  in  trying  to 
clear  up  the  mess. 

Sir  Ian  Fraser,  member  for  Lonsdale, 
said:  ’ 

Exhibitors  in  different  parts  of  a  consid¬ 
erable  area  of  the  northwest  of  England  tell 
me  they  cannot  fulfill  a  quota  of  45  percent. 
They  say  they  cannot  fulfill  a  quota  of  40 
percent.  Therefore,  they  visualize  that  they 
will  have  to  commit,  if  not  a  felony,  at  any 
rate  a  misdemeanor  or  an  offense,  if  the  law 
says  they  are  to  do  it.  They  tell  me  that  they 
have  tried  to  comply  with  the  law.  They 
have  been  willing  to  show  good  films,  indif¬ 
ferent  films,  and  bad  films,  and  they  have 
shown  films  over  and  over  again,  but  they 
still  canont  fulfill  the  law. 

Neil  Maclean,  member  for  Govan 
Glasgow,  said: 

The  particular  quota  which  has  been  es¬ 
tablished  and  which  now,  according  to  the 
president  of  the  board  of  trade,  should  be 
reduced  in  its  percentage  is,  in  my  opinion, 
still  too  high. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  40  percent  which 
he  is  now  suggesting  is  in  defiance  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  organization  which 
he  himself  set  up,  the  Cinematograph  Films 
Council.  That  council  recommended  a  33 '/3- 
percent  quota.  The  president  wishes  to  im¬ 
pose  a  40-percent  quota  instead  of  the  45- 
percent  quota  that  presently  exists.  In  so 
doing,  I  consider  that  he  is  acting  in  defi- 
nce  of  the  council  that  he  set  up  and  to 
which  he  looks  for  advice  and  guidance  in 
what  he  is  to  do  with  regard  to  the  cinema 
industry.  They  gave  him  advice  which  he 
now  recognizes  as  partly  correct  by  the  re¬ 
duction  he  is  now  proposing,  but  he  will  not 
go  the  full  distance. 

Edgar  Granville,  member  for  Eye, 
said: 

I  have  said  repeatedly  when  discussing  this 
problem  that  any  attempt  to  try  and  build 
up  our  film  industry  on  parochial  lines  will 
fail,  whether  the  quota  be  40  percent  or  45 
percent.  Films  are  international.  I  should 
have  thought  that  the  party  opposite,  with 
its  international  outlook  on  all  matters  of 
culture  and  recreation,  would  have  been  the 
first  to  admit  that.  At  this  late  hour  I  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  right  honorable  gentleman  (pres¬ 
ident  of  board  of  trade)  to  get  together  with 


the  United  States  and  any  other  interests 
and  let  us  have  an  international  agreement 
which  will  give  the  production  side  of  the 
industry  in  this  country  the  first  real  oppor¬ 
tunity  it  has  had  for  20  years. 

William  Shepherd,  member  for  Buck- 
low,  said: 

We  have  to  consider,  in  discussing  this 
question  of  a  40-percent  quota,  whether  it 
will  make  for  a  reconciliation  between  the 
American  interests  and  the  British  interests, 
because  that  is  paramount  at  the  present 
time.  If  we  pursue  a  course  which  is  antag¬ 
onistic  to  our  American  friends,  the  industry 
in  this  country  will  never  really  get  on  its 
feet. 

I  suggest  that  this  quota,  although  it  is 
reduced  from  45  percent  to  40  percent,  is 
perhaps  not  best  calculated  to  achieve  that 
end.  I  hope  that  the  president  of  the  board 
of  trade  will  do  all  that  he  can  in  the  next  2 
or  3  months  to  try  to  get  some  agreement 
with  our  American  friends. 

What  is  happening  now  is  damaging  to  the 
interests  of  both  the  American  and  the  Brit¬ 
ish^  industries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  opposed  to  the 
amendment  if  it  means  to  encourage  the 
economic  development  of  Europe  to  the 
detriment  of  our  own  economic  progress 
and  prosperity,  especially  when  they  are 
using  our  American  dollars  to  stop  our 
own  industry  and  increase  our  unem¬ 
ployment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

(Mr.  McDONOUGH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  harmless  as  the  amend¬ 
ment  may  sound,  it  has  within  it  dan¬ 
gerous  implications.  It  was  presented 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and 
considered  very  carefully,  and  it  was 
voted  down  by  the  considered  judgment 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of 
this  House  on  a  nonpartisan  basis.  After 
all,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  this 
so-called  Marshall  plan  is  the  corner¬ 
stone  of  American  foreign  policy.  Be¬ 
cause  our  money  is  being  spent  in  Europe 
does  not  mean  that  the  European  nations 
themselves  have  no  pride. 

I  should  like  to  read  for  the  committee 
the  statement  of  Mr.  Harriman  when  the 
same  subject  was  raised  while  he  was  be¬ 
fore  the  committee.  Mr.  Harriman  said 
with  regard  to  inserting  conditions  sim¬ 
ilar  to  the  one  in  the  amendment: 

I  think  you  are  treading  in  a  very  danger¬ 
ous  field.  These  are  mature  and  sovereign 
nations  with  widely  different  types  of  or¬ 
ganization,  economic  organizations  and  sys¬ 
tems.  I  do  not  believe  we  could  accomplish 
what  ought  to  be  accomplished  if  conditions 
are  laid  down  in  this  field.  Suggestions,  ad¬ 
vice?  Yes.  Discussions  and  argument? 
Yes;  but  not  conditions. 

Mr.  BOGGS  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS  of  Louisiana.  That  is  not 
the  amendment.  This  would  not  impose 
a  condition.  It  is  simply  a  suggestion  or 
advice. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  No;  it  is  a  type  of  ad¬ 
vice  where  you  seem  to  be  telling  Europe 
what  to  do.  I  may  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  that  one  of  the  main 


propaganda  points  that  the  Communists 
make  against  the  Marshall  plan  is  upon 
the  theory  that  Uncle  Sam  with  his  dol¬ 
lars  is  trying  to  tell  all  of  Eurdpe  and  all 
of  the  world  to  do.  If  we  tell  Eu¬ 
rope  when  or  how  or  why  they  should 
unite,  we  are  treading  on  European  sov¬ 
ereignty  and  playing  right  into  the  hands 
of  the  Communists.  I  want  to  point  out 
to  the  gentleman  that  the  European  re¬ 
covery  plan  itself  is  leading  to  the  unifi¬ 
cation  of  Europe. 

Let  me  point  out  also  that  we  have 
Benelux,  where  Belgium,  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  and  Luxemburg  have  already 
united.  You  have  also  seen  formed  re¬ 
cently  a  customs  union  between  France 
and  Italy.  If  there  will  be  patience  with 
the  OEEC  you  will  eventually  accomplish 
what  you  desire  in  this  direction.  I  think 
the  Members  of  the  House  must  realize 
that  in  a  program  like  this  we  must  be 
patient  and  not  try  to  force  upon  the 
European  nations  our  own  conception 
of  how  they  ought  to  govern  themselves. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  May  I  ask  the  gen¬ 
tleman,  does  he  agree  with  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vorys],  that  the 
words  “unification”  and  “federation”  im¬ 
ply  political  and  economic? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Yes.  I  believe  that 
is  the  ultimate  object  we  are  seeking. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  May  I  ask  the  fur¬ 
ther  question  then,  what  possible  objec¬ 
tion  could  the  gentleman  have  to  it? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Because  by  putting 
in  “economic”  and  “political”  we  seem 
to  be  placing  ourselves  in  the  position 
of  telling  European  nations  what  we  ex¬ 
pect  them  to  do.  May  I  say  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  also  that  France,  England  and 
Belgium  have  as  much  pride  in  their 
nations  as  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
and  all  of  us  in  the  United  States  have 
in  our  Nation.  Unification,  economic 
and  political,  will  take  time  and  should 
not  be  forced  upon  Europe  because  we 
of  the  United  States  are  giving  our  dol¬ 
lars  to  help  European  recovery. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Unless  we  definitely 
specify  certain  conditions,  how  long  does 
the  gentleman  think  the  economy  of  this 
country  can  stand  the  $5,000,000,000  ap¬ 
propriation  every  year? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  All  I  can  say  to  the 
gentleman  is  that  this  is  a  keystone  in 
our  American  foreign  policy  and  if  we 
do  not  spend  this  money  for  European 
recovery  it  will  cost  us  many  more  dol¬ 
lars  in  the  future  to  stop  communism  by 
ourselves.  We  are  asking  these  coun¬ 
tries  for  assistance  too  and  I  think  it 
should  be  kept  in  mind  that  we  have 
a  great  fight  going  on  between  Russia 
and  America.  This  fight  is  based  upon 
the  sinews  of  production.  If  Russia 
should  be  able  to  take  over  the  European 
recovery  so  that  all  productive  capacity 
of  Europe  is  incorporated  under  the  Rus¬ 
sian  system,  it  would  be  equivalent  to 
the  industrial  economy  of  America.  That 
is  one  of  the  basic  reasons  we  are  stop- 
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ping  the  Russian  march  to  take  over 
western  Europe. 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  RICH.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  we 
gave  Russia  $11,000,000,000  not  long  ago 
in  lease-lend  with  the  idea  of  trying  to 
help  Russia?  Now  what  are  we  trying 
to  do?  You  will  find  out  we  are  doing 
the  very  same  thing  here  that  we  did 
to  Russia  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  In  reply  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  may  I  say  that  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Christo¬ 
pher],  handled  that  argument  very  well 
last  Saturday  when  he  said  that  if  the 
$11,000,000,000  were  not  given  to  Russia 
it  would  have  meant  the  lives  of  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  additional 
American  boys  on  the  beachheads  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  I  would  suggest  reading  the  Rec¬ 
ord  of  Saturday. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  that  all  debate  on  the 
pending  amendment  and  all  amend¬ 
ments  thereto  close  in  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not 
object,  I  simply  desire  to  call  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Chairman  to  the  fact  I  would 
like  to  be  heard  briefly  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  LEMKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  object,  I  wish  to  observe 
that  the  committee  took  all  the  time  in 
general  debate,  and  some  of  us  would 
like  at  least  5  minutes  to  correct  certain 
of  the  erroneous  conclusions  that  were 
stated  here  on  this  floor. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

Mr.  LEMKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  that  all  debate  on  the 
pending  amendment  and  all  amend¬ 
ments  thereto  close  in  15  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  the  sky 
is  going  to  fall  whether  or  not  this 
amendment  is  adopted.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  committee  very  carefully  con¬ 
sidered  this  amendment.  Members  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  were  in  favor  of 
the  purpose  of  the  amendment,  but  the 
great  majority  of  the  committee  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not  a  wise 
thing  to  do.  I  think  it  was  Apostle  Paul 
who  centuries  ago  said:  “All  things  are 
lawful  unto  me,  but  all  things  are  not 
expedient.’’  Now,  of  course,  we  agree 
that  it  would  be  both  lawful  and  wise 
that  Europe  politically  unify  itself,  but 
whether  it  would  be  expedient  for  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  say  that 
Europe  must  or  should  do  this  thing  is  a 
different  matter.  It  was  not  a  question 
of  whether  the  committee  was  in  favor 


or  against  the  political  unification  of 
Europe.  It  was  a  question  of  whether  or 
not  we  could  better  accomplish  the 
urpose  of  political  unification  of  Europe 
y  leaving  the  word  "political”  in  the 
bill,  or  taking  it  out. 

We  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
best  thing  to  do  was  to  leave  it  out.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Plarriman  warned 
us  about  it;  Mr.  Hoffman  warned  us 
about  it.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  do 
not  care  what  Russia  thinks  about  what 
we  write  into  this  bill.  The  question  that 
concerns  me  is  whether  we  defeat  our 
purpose  bv  putting  the  words  in  there. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  and 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  have  in¬ 
dicated  that  the  amendment  broadens 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  as  regards  Eu¬ 
ropean  unification.  But  as  a  matter  of 
fact  may  I  call  to  your  attention  that 
those  words  are  not  broadening.  They 
may  be  construed  as  a  limitation. 

What  does  it  say  in  the  bill  before  us? 
“To  encourage  unification  and  federa¬ 
tion  of  Europe.”  The  amendment  pro¬ 
poses  to  say  not  all  kinds  of  unification; 
it  just  says  economic  unification,  and 
when  it  comes  to  federation  of  Europe, 
everybody  knows  when  we  talk  «hoht 
federation  we  mean  economic  federa¬ 
tion,  political  federation,  and  spiritual 
federation.  But  the  amendment  pro¬ 
poses  only  political  federation.  It  not 
only  is  unwise  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  declared  purposes  of  this  bill,  but 
the  committee  overwhelmingly  thought 
it  would  be  unwise  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  effect  it  would  have  upon  Europe. 

Mr.  BOGGS  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS  of  Louisiana.  I  think 
the  gentleman  is  making  a  very  excellent 
statement.  It  is  my  understanding, 
however,  that  the  legislation  as  pre¬ 
sented  to  this  body  has  the  word  "eco¬ 
nomic”  in  it,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  No;  it  does  not. 

Mr.  BOGGS  of  Louisiana.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  No;  it  does  not. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Not  at  this  point. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  No;  it  does  not. 

Mr.  JUDD.  In  line  1. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Wait  a  minute.  I 
am  talking  about  the  preamble  of  this 
bill.  It  says,  “To  encourage  unification 
and  federation  of  Europe.”  It  does  not 
say  economic  federation  and  it  does  not 
say  political  federation,  but  It  means 
those  things  without  saying  them.  The 
statement  the  gentleman  is  talking 
about,  economic  federation,  is  in  another 
place  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  BOGGS  of  Louisiana.  On  page 
2,  at  the  top  of  the  page,  I  read:  "To 
achieve  speedily  that  economic  federa¬ 
tion  of  Europe.” 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Oh,  that  is  correct. 
That  is  all  through  the  bill,  but  I  am 
talking  about  section  1  which  the 
amendment  seeks  to  modify. 

Mr.  BOGGS  of  Louisiana.  I  think 
the  gentleman  is  making  a  very  fine 
statement,  and  it  was  proposed  last  year, 
that  If  we  struck  out  the  word  "eco¬ 
nomic”  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  in¬ 
sert  the  word  "political,”  but  it  is  my 


conviction  that  if  you  insert  “economic” 
then  you  ought  to  insert  “political.” 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  just  want  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  that  the 
words  that  the  gentleman  from  Minne¬ 
sota  proposes  to  put  in  here  will  not 
accomplish  the  purpose  he  wants.  He 
says  that  he  wants  to  broaden  and 
clarify  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

Mr.  BOGGS  of  Louisiana.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  am  amazed  at 
the  debate  here.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  words  “unification”  and  “federa¬ 
tion”  are  the  greater. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Certainly  the 
greater  always  includes  the  lesser,  and 
putting  the  words  “economic”  and 
"political”  in  there  are  the  lesser. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Exactly. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Furthermore,  I 
am  very  fearful  that  the  words  “eco¬ 
nomic”  and  "political”  are  going  to  be 
words  of  limitation.  There  are  many 
factors  that  will  bring  about  unification 
and  federation  other  than  economic  and 
political;  many  factors  outside  of  that 
enter  into  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
intent  of  the  Congress  and  the  intent  of 
the  committee  is  being  limited  by  the  use 
of  these  words,  because  it  says  "economic 
and  political”  and  eliminates  all  other 
factors  that  are  essential  outside  of  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political.  The  state  of  mind 
and  many  things  enter  into  bringing 
about  unification  and  federation.  It 
seems  to  me  that  these  are  words  of 
limitation,  and  for  that  reason  it  would 
be  unwise  for  the  Committee  to  adopt 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  The  majority  leader 
is  undoubtedly  correct.  They  are  words 
of  limitation.  I  think  it  would  be  unwise 
to  put  them  in  here. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  this  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  voted  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Crawford]. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  in  favor  of  this  amendment.  I  wish 
someone  would  take  some  of  my  time, 
briefly,  to  tell  me  what  can  enter  into 
these  negotiations  that  is  not  either  eco¬ 
nomic  or  political.  I  think  the  majority 
leader  has  referred  to  a  state  of  mind 
that  might  exist.  Show  me  a  state  of 
mind  in  Europe  today  that  is  not  based 
on  either  economics  or  politics. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  will  yield  if  the 
gentleman  wants  to  answer  that  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  merely  want  the  Rec¬ 
ord  to  show  that  no  one  attempted  to 
answer  the  gentleman’s  question. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  answer  to  the  question  ex¬ 
cept  that  these  matters  are  all  simply 
economic  or  political. 

Mr.  COUDERT.  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  COUDERT.  Will  the  gentleman 
recall  that  the  only  time  Europe  was 
ever  united  was  under  the  church  in  the 
Middle  Ages? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  think  that  is  cor¬ 
rect.  I  do  not  know  of  any  church  that 
is  not  based  on  either  economics  or 
politics,  along  with  the  spiritual  theories 
it  advocates.  If  you  know  of  any  that 
is  not  based  on  that,  tell  me  about  it. 

This  proposition  has  been  sold  to  the 
American  people  on  the  basis  that  the 
program  would  bring  about  the  economic 
unification  of  Europe  and  straighten  out 
some  of  the  politics  over  there  so  that 
those  governments  could  get  along  to¬ 
gether. 

I  also  think  it  is  high  time  that  those 
in  charge  of  the  policy  of  administering 
these  appropriations  should  put  some 
limitations  on  them.  I  have  never  been 
in  favor  of  the  burden  being  placed  on 
our  taxpayers  and  bond  buyers.  The 
bond  buyers  support  the  deficits  and  the 
taxpayers  furnish  the  money  to  balance 
the  budget. 

I  have  never  been  in  favor  of  those 
burdens  being  passed  along  to  them  be¬ 
cause  there  has  been  such  loose,  extrava¬ 
gant  use  of  the  money  and  such  unac¬ 
countability.  I  have  never  been  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  results  of  the  Marshall  plan 
or  the  ’Truman  doctrine  appropriations 
because  I  have  never  felt  that  the  ad7 
ministration  of  those  funds  had  very 
much  respect  for  the  burden  imposed 
on  the  people  who  were  paying  the  taxes 
and  buying  the  bonds. 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  RICH.  In  the  last  sentence  of  the 
first  paragraph  it  is  stated  that  no  as¬ 
sistance  to  the  participating  countries 
herein  contemplated  shall  seriously  im¬ 
pair  the  economic  stability  of  the  United 
States.  Does  the  gentleman  believe  this 
legislation  in  any  way,  with  the  other 
legislation  that  has  been  granted  to  help 
these  countries,  will  impair  the  economic 
stability  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  think  it  has  im¬ 
paired  the  economic  stability  of  the 
United  States,  but  this  yardstick  comes 
up:  Has  it  impaired  it  as  much  as  it 
would  if  you  did  not  have  the  plan? 
That  is  what  we  are  up  against  and  there 
is  no  satisfactory  answer  to  that  ques¬ 
tion.  Suppose  you  do  away  with  this 
plan,  liquidate  the  Marshall  plan,  the 
Truman  doctrine,  and  all  that  goes  with 
it,  and  kiss  it  good-by  and  quit,  what 
would  be  the  economic  consequences  of 
such  a  program  to  the  United  States? 
Nobody  can  satisfactorily  answer  that. 
I  know  that  just  as  well  as  you  do.  Here 
is  a  question  where  you  take  a  chance. 
You  take  a  chance  by  going  ahead  with  a 
program  of  this  kind  and  let  the  conse¬ 
quences  be  what  they  may,  and  they  may 
be  very  bad;  or,  you  take  the  other  road. 
I  think  the  plans  have  impaired  our  eco¬ 
nomic  stability,  but  the  alternative  might 
be  worse.  That  is  something  you  as  a 
politician  have  to  take  a  chance  on,  too, 
because  if  you  vote  against  this  the  thing 


may  catch  up  with  you  and  the  people 
may  wash  you  out.  I  have  had  to  take 
that  chance.  I  have  not  supported  it 
up  to  date.  I  am  not  saying  yet  what 
I  will  do  with  this  bill.  The  chances 
are  I  shall  vote  against  it,  because  I  am 
not  satisfied  with  the  administration  or 
with  the  results. 

Mr.  RICH.  If  we  have  a  debt  of  $252,- 
000,000,000  and  those  countries  all-told 
have  a  debt  of  less  than  $150,000,000,000 
are  not  they  in  just  as  good  a  position  to 
help  themselves  as  we  are,  financially, 
especially? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  think  they  might 
help  themselves  a  lot  more  if  we  would 
just  step  out  of  the  picture,  but  we  are 
not  going  to  step  out.  This  Congress  is 
going  to  approve  this  bill,  and  no  doubt 
many  other  proposals  in  the  future. 

It  will  approve  future  appropriations 
under  this  program.  There  is  no  doubt 
of  that  in  my  mind.  I  would  like  to 
make  this  bill  as  palatable  to  our  peo¬ 
ple  as  possible.  Therefore,  I  support  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JUDD.  To  come  back  to  the 
amendment.  In  the  beginning  oppo¬ 
nents  said  it  should  not  be  supported  be¬ 
cause  to  put  in  the  word  “political”  would 
make  it  too  broad,  and  now  the  majority 
leader  objects  to  it  because  he  says  put¬ 
ting  in  the  word  limits  the  scope  of  the 
language.  Why  should  we  not  say  what 
we  mean  precisely? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Exactly.  It  is 
about  time  we  say  what  we  mean  and 
back  it  up. 

Mr.  JUDD.  We  owe  it  to  our  own  tax¬ 
payers,  and  we  owe  it  to  the  people  of 
Europe  to  say  that  it  is  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  encourage  certain 
definite  things,  and  thus  avoid  uncer¬ 
tainty  resulting  from  vague  and  unde¬ 
fined  words. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  That  is  what  I  be¬ 
lieve  in,  and  why  I  support  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  North  Da¬ 
kota  ^Mr.  Lemke], 

(Mr.  LEMKE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  LEMKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  are  we 
inviting  disaster — committing  national 
suicide?  How  long  can  we  play  Santa 
Claus  to  the  rest  of  the  world  before 
depleting  our  natural  resources?  How 
long  can  we,  with  less  than  Gtb  percent 
of  the  world’s  population,  and  less  than 
7  percent  of  the  world’s  area,  continue 
to  operate  an  international  WPA?  We 
have  already  depleted  our  natural  re¬ 
sources  from  11  ^  to  less  than  8*/4  per¬ 
cent  of  the  world’s  raw  material. 

Because  of  our  high  standard  of  living, 
we,  145,000,000  people,  are  consuming 
our  8V2  percent  of  the  world’s  natural 
resources,  about  as  rapidly  as  the  other 
2, '250, 000, 000  people  are  consuming  the 
other  91 4  percent.  Yet  the  traitorous 
internationalists— the  greedy  one  world- 
ers  for  a  profit — continue  to  dish  out  to 
foreign,  inefficient,  and  in  many  cases 


corrupt  nations,  the  wealth  that  belongs 
to  future  generations. 

There  is  very  little  high-grade  iron 
ore  left  in  Minnesota — very  little  high- 
grade  manganese  and  chromium  left  in 
the  Nation.  We  need  manganese  to 
make  steel  and  chromium  to  make  stain¬ 
less  steel.  Without  steel  there  can  be 
no  national  defense.  We  are  rapidly  de¬ 
pleting  our  petroleum  and  many  other 
products  necessary  for  our  welfare. 

Under  the  Marshall  plan,  at  the  tax¬ 
payers’  expense,  we  sent  so  much  alumi¬ 
num  to  Great  Britain,  that  she  returned 
some  and  sold  it  to  us  at  black  market 
prices.  The  manufacturers  did  not 
draw  on  Great  Britain  for  this  alumi¬ 
num,  but  upon  h§r  Marshall  plan  credit 
in  the  United  States  Treasury — a  credit 
that  Britain  has  no  more  intention  of 
paying  than  the  $34,000,000,000  she  owed 
us  after  World  War  II  that  we  cancelled. 

Under  the  Marshall  plan  the  farmers 
were  robbed  of  steel  piping — well  cas¬ 
ing — for  their  homes  and  livestock.  The 
veterans  needed  homes,  and  the  builders 
were  robbed  of  the  piping  needed  to 
build  such  homes.  Under  this  plan  our 
manufacturers  sold  all  available  steel 
pipes  to  Holland  and  other  foreign  na¬ 
tions  at  $110  a  ton. 

Again  the  manufacturers  drew  on  Hol¬ 
land’s  and  other  nations’  Marshall  plan 
credit  in  the  United  States  Treasury — on 
our  taxpayers’  money.  Not  a  penny  of 
this  credit  will  ever  be  paid  back.  Then 
about  a  year  ago  Holland  had  so  much 
United  States  steel  piping  that  she  of¬ 
fered  to  sell  to  an  American  distributor 
all  the  piping  he  needed  at  $290  a  ton 
f.  0.  b.  Holland.  Thus  the  Marshall  plan 
created  an  international  black  market 
with  a  vengeance. 

Unless  this  international  insanity  of 
destroying  ourselves  is  stopped,  we  will 
,not  long  survive  as  a  great  Nation.  What 
is  true  of  manganese,  chromium,  and 
steel  pipes  is  true  of  thousands  of  other 
needed  articles — articles  produced  by 
Americans  and  ignorantly  and  lavishly 
given  to  foreign  nations. 

The  Marshall  plan  has  been  handled 
inefficiently,  wastefully  and  in  many 
spots  corruptly.  As  a  starter  we  appro¬ 
priated  $15,000,000  for  certain  newspa¬ 
pers  and  periodicals  for  their  help  in 
putting  over  the  Marshall  plan  on  eksji- 
pine  Congress  and  a  misled  people.  If 
that  bribery  is  not  a  betrayal  of  our  Na¬ 
tion,  than  I  do  not  know  what  a  betrayal 
is.  I  say  without  hesitation  that  the  in¬ 
ternationalists — the  one  worlders  for  a 
profit — are  more  dangerous  than  the 
Communists. 

Men  always  deceive  themselves  by 
abandoning  experience  to  follow  blind 
leaders— blind  bellwethers.  How  long 
will  we  follow  and  permit  the  do-gooders 
on  the  packed  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee,  in  their  blindness  and  zeal,  to  de¬ 
stroy  our  Nation?  I  have  the  highest  re¬ 
spect  for  the  members  on  that  commit¬ 
tee,  but  they  are  lost  in  the  dismal  swamp. 
They  do  not  know  where  they  are  going 
or  where  they  came  from.  If  they  ever 
hit  it  right,  it  will  not  be  by  the  law  of 
average,  but  by  the  law  of  accident. 

Six  years  ago  that  committee  told  us 
that  unless  we  surrendered  our  domestic 
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market,  reciprocal-trade  agreements, 
there  would  be  a  world  war  III.  Later 
we  were  told  to  avoid  war  and  rearma¬ 
ment,  we  would  have  to  lavish  billions 
upon  other  nations — among  them  Russia 
and  her  satellites.  The  waste  and  cor¬ 
ruption  connected  with  UNRRA  has  not 
yet  been  fully  written.  Then  came 
Dumbarton  Oakes,  and  they  told  us  we 
had  to  have  an  international  bank  which 
in  the  end  will  fleece  the  American  tax¬ 
payers  out  of  another  possible  $16,- 
000,000,000  or  $17,000,000,000. 

Then  the  committee  told  us  that  in 
order  to  avoid  world  war  III,  we  would 
have  to  loan  Britain  $4,400,000,000  and 
cancel  the  $34,000,000,000  she  owed  us. 
Next  we  were  told  that  unless  we  gave 
$350,000,000  to  arm  and  feed  the  decayed 
Greek  Government’s  Army,  the  Commu¬ 
nists  would  get  us.  Later  it  was  billions 
more  for  the  Greeks  and  other  inefficient, 
and  in  some  cases,  corrupt  nations. 

The  some  $60,000,000,000  that  we  have 
mostly  squandered  on  foreign  nations 
since  World  War  II,  and  the  billions  more 
we  are  asked  for  have  not  and  will  not, 
in  the  end,  produce  peace,  but  war. 

Now  again  we  are  lavishly  entertaining 
the  representatives  of  foreign  nations — 
some  “has  beeners”  and  some  “never 
wasers.”  These  foreign  representatives 
all  flocked  to  Washington  to  sign  the 
North  Atlantic  Pact,  and  before  the  ink 
was  dry,  they  demanded  that  Uncle  Sam 
give  them  billions  in  addition  to  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan  for  armament.  Each  repre¬ 
sentative  had  one  hand  out  in  front  of 
him  and  the  other  behind  his  back  hop¬ 
ing  to  get  one  hand  full  of  American 
goods  and  the  other  full  of  the  taxpayer’s 
dollars. 

The  forerunner,  as  usual,  was  Win¬ 
ston  Churchill.  He  was  wined  and  dined 
at  the  other  end  of  Pennsylvania  Ave¬ 
nue.  He  made  a  speech  to  gullible  Bos¬ 
tonians.  He  calls  annually  just  about 
the  time  that  Uncle  Sam  finishes  col¬ 
lecting  taxes.  He  believes  that  the  early 
bird  gets  the  worm — gets  the  cash.  On 
arrival  he  had  his  picture  taken  on  the 
boat.  Then  he  was  wined  and  dined 
by  the  intellectual  Tories  who  like  to 
bask  in  the  British  atmosphere. 

I  do  not  blame  these  foreign  lobbyists. 
I  do  blame  our  Government  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  for  be¬ 
ing  gullible  enough  to  be  taken  in  by 
that  kind  of  flattery — gush.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  we  are  some  $260,000,000,- 
000  in  the  red,  and  with  future  obliga¬ 
tions  owe  $663,000,000,000,  we  are  asked 
to  operate  an  international  WPA.  In 
fact  we  are  bankrupt  twice  over.  The 
Federal  Government,  with  future  com¬ 
mitments,  owes  twice  as  much  as  the 
normal  value  of  all  our  property.  We 
owe  about  four  times  as  much  as  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  taken  together. 

We  are  now  asked  for  billions  more 
to  continue  the  Marshall  plan  and  bil¬ 
lions  more  to  arm-  half  of  the  world 
against  the  other  half.  We  are  asked  to 
commit  national  suicide  by  giving  away 
our  natural  resources  and  depleting  our 
Nation,  and  in  the  end  when  we  are 
exhausted  we  may  have  world  war  III 
on  our  hands  because  of  our  stupidity. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  refuse  to 
follow  blind  bell  wethers.  The  time  has 


come  to  put  an  end  to  the.  stupidity  of 
the  do-gooders  both  in  and  out  of 
Congress.  , 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Young], 

(Mr.  YOUNG  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
outset  I  say  that  I  am  enthusiastically 
supporting  this  authorization.  Regard¬ 
ing  the  pending  amendment,  reading  this 
bill  I  note  it  refers  to  “sustained,  common 
efforts  to  achieve  economic  cooperation, 
and  to  encourage  the  unification  and 
federation  of  Europe,”  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Minnesota  is  a  meritorious 
one. 

It  appears  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
this  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota  should  be  adopted. 
I  find  myself  in  accord  with  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Louisiana.  This  amendment, 
it  seems  to  me,  makes  for  clarification. 
The  purpose  of  this  entire  measure  is  to 
preserve  peace,  and  may  I  say  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Pennsylvania,  my  neighbor 
to  the  east,  that  I  am  here  as  a  repre¬ 
sentative  at  large  of  all  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Ohio  in  this  Congress,  and  that 
I  speak  with  the  voice  of  7,000,000  of  my 
constituents,  Republicans  and  Democrats 
alike,  who  are  for  America  foremost  and 
first;  and  I  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  that  there  should  never 
be  another  world  war.  Two  world  wars — 
and  it  happened  that  I  had  the  honor  to 
serve  in  both  of  them — two  world  wars 
in  which  we  were  forced  to  participate 
were  two  world  wars  too  many. 

This  amendment  does  not  express  any 
limitation,  but  rather  is  a  broadening 
statement  of  the  great  humanitarian 
purposes  of  our  Government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  authorization 
should  be  passed  overwhelmingly.  We 
intervene  in  Europe  not  for  the  purpose 
of  domination  but  to  prevent  domina¬ 
tion  by  the  Soviet  Union.  We  inter¬ 
vene,  not  to  impose  our  system  of  gov¬ 
ernment  but  to  allow  othei-  peoples  to 
choose  their  own  system.  We  intervene 
to  protect  freedom.  We  intervene  to 
achieve  world  peace.  We  intervene  to 
protect  the  integrity  of  nations  like  Italy, 
Greece,  and  Turkey — to  safeguard  our 
own  national  security  and  with  it  the 
peace  of  the  world. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
we  contihue  economic  aid  and  an  in¬ 
formation  program — that  we  confine 
and  contain  the  Red  threat  of  Commu¬ 
nist  aggression. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  choice  confront¬ 
ing  our  people.  It  means  we  must  pull  in 
our  belts.  It  means«we  rtftist  spend  a 
huge  amount  of  our  resources  but  if 
we  count  our  pennies  now  we  shall  have 
to  count  our  war  dead  later. 

Dictatorship  once  against  threatens 
us.  The  ECA  program,  or  Marshall 
plan,  has  succeeded,  to  this  good  hour, 
in  rolling  back  the  tide  of  Red  fascism 
or  communism — it  matters  not  by  which 
name  you  term  it — and  were  we  to  stop 
now,  before  the  nations  of  western 
Europe  are  able  to  proceed  on  their  own, 
it  is  probable  that  the  few  remaining 


citadels  of  freedom  in  the  Old  World 
would  be  unable  to  prevent  themselves 
from  becoming  black  holes  of  oppres¬ 
sion  behind  the  Soviet’s  iron  curtain. 

World  War  II  left  us  the  most  power¬ 
ful  nation  on  earth,  politically  and  eco¬ 
nomically  supreme.  With  that  power 
goes  a  responsibility  we  must  not  ignore. 

In  Italy,  to  cite  an  example  of  which  I 
have  personal  knowledge  from  27  months’ 
services  overseas  in  the  armed  forces, 
the  Axis  armies  in  their  retreat  adopted 
a  well-planned  scheme  of  demolition,  the 
like  of  which  the  world  has  never  seen. 
As  the  Fifth  Army  went  forward  from 
Salerno  to  the  Brenner  Pass,  the  Ger¬ 
mans  and  Fascists,  in  their  retreat 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Italy,  destroyed  what  the  shells  and  the 
bombs  of  the  armies  did  not  demolish. 
Italy  and  other  nations  of  western  Eu¬ 
rope  were  shattered  and  famine  stricken. 
They  would  have  been  easy  prey  to  com¬ 
munism,  had  it  not  been  for  the  Marshall 
plan  and  the  great  and  unselfish  aid  this 
Nation  has  given.  As  a  result  of  the 
program,  for  which  I  today  urge  renewed 
support,  Greece,  Italy,  and  Turkey  stand 
firm  against  Communist  Russia.  ,  Who  is 
there  to  say  that  any  of  these  nations 
would  have  a  government  of  their  own 
choosing  if  we  had  not  aided  them  18 
months  or  more  ago?  • 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  progranf  upon 
which  we  vote  is  a  program  for  peace. 
We  who  support  this  will  help  write  into 
history  not  of  wars,  but  of  peaceful 
people,  their  life,  liberty,  and  pursuit  of 
happiness. 

Ours  is  the  greatest  and  richest  in¬ 
dustrial  nation  on  earth.  We  learned 
the  hard  way  in  bitterness  and  despair 
back  in  1931  and  1932  that  isolationism 
and  depression  go  hand  in  hand — that 
building  a  wall  around  this  Nation  bank¬ 
rupts  agriculture  and  paralyzes  trans¬ 
portation  and  trade.  We  have  learned 
that  international  trade  is  not  a  one-way 
road. 

By  this  great  program  we  support  to¬ 
day  we  voice  again  our  realization  that 
only  a  prosperous  world  can  be  a  peace¬ 
ful  world  and  that  by  building  up  the  in¬ 
dustry  and  trade  of  foreign  nations,  we 
enlarge  our  own  industry  and  trade. 

_The  bipartisan  foreign  policy  of  the 
Truman  administration  has  met  with 
success  even  beyond  our  fondest  hopes 
and  dreams.  It  would  be  unthinkable 
that  in  this,  the  second  year  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  recovery  program,  we  should  stop 
in  our  tracks  or  retreat.  Our  answer 
must  be  to  vote  up  this  authorization. 

In  Europe,  through  the  application  of 
the  Truman  doctrine,  or  the  Marshall-- 
plan,  we  have  stopped  the  march  of 
communism  and  we  are  seeking  to  bring 
permanent  peace  to  a  torn  and  war- 
weary  world.  Wljo  is  there  who  can  say 
that  but  for  our'  aid  the  Soviet  Union 
would  not  have  imposed  an  extension  of 
the  iron  curtain  across  an  area  dominat¬ 
ing  a  natural  resource  of  tremendous  im¬ 
portance  in  peace  and  in  war — the  Medi¬ 
terranean  Sea. 

The  American  people  may  well  have  a 
feeling  of  confidence  and  satisfaction 
that  they  have,  in  Washington,  a  Presi¬ 
dent  and  a  Congress,  preparedness- 
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minded,  courageous  and  firm  in  dealing 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  alliance  of  the  free  nations  of  Eu¬ 
rope  and  this  Nation,  as  is  evidenced  by 
the  North  Atlantic  treaty  and  by  the  en¬ 
tire  ECA  program,  attests  that  a  strong 
unconquerable  America  is  determined  to 
achieve  a  just  and  lasting  peace  in  a 
democratic  world.  If  the  Soviet  Union 
should  assail  us  this  year  or  in  the  years 
to  come  as  an  aggressor  nation  in  the 
Hitler  pattern,  an  overwhelming  force 
will  be  alert  and  prepared  to  hurl  back 
the  aggressor.  We  who  support  this  au¬ 
thorization  attest  our  belief  that  free 
peoples  everywhere  have  a  right  to  enjoy 
peace  and  security  in  a  free  world. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Minne¬ 
sota. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi¬ 
sion  (demanded  by  Mr.  Judd)  there 
were — ayes  72,  noes  133. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
ah  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Javits:  On  page 
2,  line  11,  after  the  word  “states”  strike  out 
the  period,  insert  a  semicolon  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  “ Provided,  further,  That  assistance 
under  this  title  shall  not  be  made  available 
to  any  participating  country  which  fails  to 
comply  with  the  decisions  or  accept  the 
recommendations  of  the  General  Assembly 
and  the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  on  measures  to  maintain  or  restore  in¬ 
ternational  peace  or  security  or  to  bring 
about  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Charter  until  such  time  as  the  President 
finds  that  such  compliance  or  acceptance  has 
been  effected.” 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  as  is  by  now  well  known  is 
intended  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  the 
failure  of  the  Government  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands  to  comply  with  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council’s  resolution  of  Decem¬ 
ber  1948,  respecting  Indonesia,  ordering 
a  cease  fire  and  the  release  of  the  high 
officials  of  the  Indonesian  Republican 
Government  held  as  prisoners.  The  is¬ 
sues  are  grave  and  could  well  affect  the 
views  of  millions  of  people  of  Asia  and 
the  East  Indies  with  respect  to  the  devo¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  to  freedom  and 
self-determination  for  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  at  the  out¬ 
set  that  any  effort  to  discredit  this 
amendment  by  an  argument  as  to  the 
character  of  the  people  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  I  think 
is  footless,  and  on  two  grounds:  First,  we 
already  have  a  complete  record  since  De¬ 
cember  1948,  that  both  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  no  greater  au¬ 
thority  exists  in  our  Government  on  for¬ 
eign  affairs,  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  United  States  have  protested  to 
the  Dutch  Government  against  these 
very  activities  with  respect  to  their  fail¬ 
ure  to  comply  with  the  resolution  of  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council;  and, 
second,  we  are  not  being  asked  to  make 
an  independent  finding  of  fact  in  con¬ 
nection  wit^i  the  administration  of  this 
amendment.  We  are  asked  only  to  take 
the  solemn  determination  of  the  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations,  of  which 


the  United  States  is  a  member,  and  in 
connection  with  which  determination 
the  United  States  has  the  absolute  right 
to  veto,  so  that  if  the  United  States  does 
not  agree  with  the  resolution  of  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  it  could 
veto  that  resolution. 

The  argument  will  also  be  made  with 
respect  to  this  resolution  that  it  is  un¬ 
necessary  because  if  the  United  Nations 
should  impose  sanctions,  then  the 
United  States  by  virtue  of  its  adherence 
to  the  United  Nations  Charter  itself, 
must  carry  out  those  sanctions  and  no 
amendment  to  this  law  is  neecssary  to 
bring  that  about.  Certainly  no  amend¬ 
ment  to  this  law  is  necessary  to  bring 
about  the  carrying  out  by  the  United 
States  of  sanctions  imposed  by  the 
United  Nations,  but  such  sanctions  can¬ 
not  be  imposed  unless  the  Security 
Council  votes,  not  a  resolution  like  the 
one  we  are  discussing  here  with  respect 
to  Indonesia,  but  Specifically  votes  eco¬ 
nomic  or  other  sanctions.  Before  it 
can  vote  those  sanctions  any  great 
power,  and  that  includes  the  Soviet  Un¬ 
ion,  can  veto,  so  that  if  the  resolution 
for  sanctions  is  vetoed  in  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Security  Council  there  Is  nothing 
that  the  United  States  has  to  carry  out 
under  the  terms  of  the  Charter. 

The  Dutch,  who  are  going  to  get  under 
this  particular  legislation  some  $355,- 
000,000,  are  not  obeying  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Security  Council  and  we  are  told 
that  the  United  States  has  not  the  power 
to  do  anything  about  it  under  circum¬ 
stances  where  it  is  proposed  to  actually 
deliver  this  vast  sum  of  aid  to  the  Neth¬ 
erlands  Government. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  United  States  as 
a  measure  of  protest  has  already  cut  off 
aid  to  the  Netherlands  East  Indies.  But 
what  has  that  done?  What  has  been 
done  is  to  deprive  the  East  Indians  them¬ 
selves  of  the  benefit  of  some  assistance 
under  the  European  recovery  program; 
in  addition  some  two-thirds  of  our  aid 
had  already  proceded  to  Indonesia  be¬ 
fore  it  was  actually  cut  off  by  order  of 
the  Administrator  following  the  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council. 

There  is  also  a  possibility  that  this 
kind  of  amendment  and  this  particu¬ 
lar  situation  will  not  apply  alone  to 
the  Netherlands,  but  may  apply  to  other 
nations.  There  are  other  great  colonial 
powers  in  the  European  recovery  pro¬ 
gram:  Belgium,  Great  Britain,  and 
France,  to  be  specific.  ■  All  the  peoples 
of  Asia  are  thinking  now  in  terms  of 
their  own  freedom,  and  their  own  inde¬ 
pendence.  The  ERP  is  a  great  program 
for  economic  recovery — to  do  what?  To 
promote  freedom,  and  all  I  am  asking  in 
this  amendment  is  that  as  a  declaration 
of  policy  we  will  say  that  we  intend  to 
see  that  freedom  is  promoted  now,  not  by 
following  our  own  views  or  the  views  of 
somebody  else,  but  by  following  the  or¬ 
ganized  opinion  of  the  world,  the  organ¬ 
ized  conscience  of  the  world  in  the 
United  Nations. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  other  body 
has  already  considered  this  question  and 
came  up  with  an  amendment  which  was 
but  a  declaration  of  what  is  already  an 
obligation  of  the  United  States. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  two 
additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York?  — , 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  other  body  has  al¬ 
ready  passed  an  amendment  to  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  recovery  program  purporting 
to  do  something  about  the  situation. 
What  they  have  done  is  to  say  that 
where  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  has  ordered  sanctions  to  be  im¬ 
posed,  the  United  States  will  withhold 
its  aid  unless  the  particular  nation 
affected  performs  what  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  waiats  it  to  perform.  Well,  that 
is  already  a  proper  obligation  of  the 
United  States  under  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  We  are  creating  no  new  obli¬ 
gation  if  we  do  nothing  but  pass  the 
amendment  of  the  other  body. 

In  addition  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  I  have  not  offered  an  amendment 
requiring  that  the  Administrator  or  the 
President  forthwith  cease  aid  to  the 
Netherlands  if  it  continues  its  refusal  to 
comply  with  the  United  Nations  Secu¬ 
rity  Council’s  resolution.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  I  have  written  it  into  the  state¬ 
ment  of  policy  to  give  our  top  executive 
authority  on  foreign  affairs — the  Presi¬ 
dent — with  complete  flexibility  with  re¬ 
spect  to  when  and  how  that  policy  is 
to  be  carried  out.  But,  I  certainly  think 
it  is  fundamental  if  the  European  re¬ 
covery  program  is  to  succeed  in  this  fight 
for  freedom,  that  this  provision  be  put 
in  the  law  as  part  of  the  fundamental 
policy  of  the  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  again  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  DOLLINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re¬ 
marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOLLINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  heartily  in  favor  of  the  continuation 
of  ECA  aid,  for  this  investment  in  the 
rehabilitation  and  care  of  the  people  of 
war-torn  countries  is  our  most  potent 
weapon  in  the  present  struggle  between 
democracy  and  communism  and  in  our 
efforts  to  preserve  peace. 

However,  we  know  that  the  Congress, 
in  voting  for  the  Marshall  plan,  had  no 
intention  of  allowing  the  funds  granted 
or  lent  thereunder  to  be  used  in  any  pro¬ 
gram  of  aggression  by  any  nation  receiv¬ 
ing  such  aid.  In  my  opinion,  the  present 
Indonesian  situation  presents  a  flagrant 
defiance  of  the  United  Nations  and  its 
Security  Council.  Further,  although 
there  have  been  strong  denunciations  of 
the  Dutch  because  of  their  offensive 
against  the  Indonesians — they  continue 
in  their  aggression  and  their  refusal  to 
adhere  to  the  order  issued  by  the  Secu¬ 
rity  Council. 

We  must,  therefore,  protect  ourselves 
against  further  misuse  of  grants  under 
the  Marshall  plan.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  have  indicated  their  will- 
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ingness  to  make  sacrifices  for  the  nations 
which  would  benefit  under  the  Marshall 
plan — but,  primarily,  those  sacrifices  are 
meant  to  preserve  peace.  We  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  give  aid  to  those  who  defy  the 
orders  and  decisions  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  or  its  Security  Council,  now  or  in 
the  future.  The  prestige  of  these  bodies 
must  be  maintained  unless  we  are  to 
have  another  futile  and  useless  organiza¬ 
tion  like  the  League  of  Nations. 

Firmly  convinced  that  we  must  take 
drastic  action,  I  introduced  H.  R.  1643  on 
January  18,  1949,  which  provided: 

That  no  money  under  this  act,  shall  be 
granted,  lent,  or  used  to  or  for  any  country 
which  violates  any  provision  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations  or  directly  or  indirectly 
engages  in  acts  of  aggression,  so  long  as  such 
acts  continue,  as  determined  by  proclama¬ 
tion  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America  or  by  the  United  Nations. 

This  bill  was  introduced  with  the 
thought  in  mind  of  withholding  aid  from 
Great  Britain  and  Holland,  who  were 
both  aggressors  at  the  time.  Since  then, 
Great  Britain  has  been  compelled  to  de¬ 
sist,  but  Holland  persists  in  continuing 
with  its  program  of  aggression.  In  the 
light  of  these  events,  I  am  pleased  to  sup¬ 
port  this  amendment  which  proposes  to 
shut  off  American  aid  to  any  nation  sin¬ 
gled  out  for  punishment  by  United  Na¬ 
tions  sanctions  for  violations  of  the  UN 
Charter.  This  provision  will  protect  us 
in  the  future,  and  will  assure  us  that 
United  States  funds  will  not  be  used  to 
further  an  aggressor’s  cause. 

This  country  has  no  wish  to  assist  any 
aggressor  nation  in  a  destructive  unde¬ 
clared  war  on  any  other  activities  which 
undermine  the  peace.  It  is  only  by  signi¬ 
fying  our  firm  intention  in  this  regard 
now,  and  legislating  accordingly,  that  we 
can  hope  to  maintain  the  efficacy  of  the 
United  Nations,  upon  which  we  must  rely 
to  keep  order  in  our  troubled  world. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  that  all  debate  on  this 
amendment  close  in  15  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHATHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  evidently  a 
great  deal  if  misinformation  on  the 
Dutch-Indonesian  troubles.  I  have 
studied  this  matter  for  some  weeks,  and 
I  am  convinced  that  it  would  be  a  mis¬ 
take  to  enact  an  amendment  to  withdraw 
aid  from  the  Netherlands  because  of  the 
so-called  police  action  of  December  1948 
and  the  continuing  disorders  in  parts  of 
Indonesia. 

I  have  before  me  a  report  issued  Febru¬ 
ary  2,  1949,  by  Dr.  Harry  D.  Gideonse, 
now  president  of  Brooklyn  College  in 
New  York.  He  is  known  as  an  expert  on 
Netherland  affairs  and  says  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  his  report: 

Our  American  policy — and  I  am  talking 
about  American  policy  toward  Indonesia, 
and  only  insofar  as  it  is  relevant  about  the 
policies  of  the  Netherlands  or  other  powers — 
is  an  incredible  mixture  of  ignorance,  of 
false  starts,  of  noble  Intentions,  and  of 
ideological  hypocrisy. 

Dr.  Gideonse  then  traces  the  Dutch 
colonial  policy  and  concludes  that  these 


people  of  Holland  have  been  easily  the 
most  progressive  colonial  power.  It  is 
well  established,  he  says,  that  the  Dutch 
have  been  progressive  in  the  sense  that 
the  government  of  the  dependent  terri¬ 
tory  is  conducted  in  a  way  to  permit  and 
promote  a  growing  participation  in  that 
government  by  the  folks  who  are  them¬ 
selves  the  natives  of  the  dependent  coun¬ 
try.  Unlike  some  other  folks,  he  says, 
the  Netherlands  have  not  only  preached 
this,  they  have  practiced  it.  He  cites  the 
incident  of  the  Rosenwald  Foundation — 
that  when  the  Rosenwald  Foundation 
got  interested  in  the  problem  of  the  edu¬ 
cating  of  the  American  Negro  of  the 
United  States,  they  chose  to  bring  in  as 
their  leading  expert  a  gentleman  who 
had  the  standing  of  being  the  leading 
administrator  of  education  in  Dutch 
Indonesia.  That  choice  was  quite  a 
compliment  to  the  education  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  Dutch  colonial  adminis¬ 
tration. 

Dr.  Gideonse,  is  his  report,  states  that 
the  present  Government  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands  is  a  coalition  between  the  large 
Catholic  Party  and  the  large  Socialist 
Party.  The  more  conservative  groups 
are  not  represented  on  the  right,  and  the 
Communists  are  not  represented  on  the 
left.  Policy  in  Indonesia  at  present  is 
supported  by  Parliament  and  by  the 
Dutch  people.  I  have  in  my  records  here 
copies  of  correspondence  between  Mr. 
Philip  Murray,  president  of  the  CIO,  and 
Mr.  A.  Vermuelan,  secretary  of  the  Neth¬ 
erland  Federation  of  Trade-Unions.  Mr. 
Vermuelan  writes  Mr.  Murray,  under 
date  of  January  24,  1949,  that  the  feder¬ 
ation  of  trade-unions  rejoiced  when  the 
Linggadjatti  and  Renville  agreements 
were  signed  because  they  looked  upon 
these  agreements  as  a  realization  of  the 
ideals  expressed  in  the  charter  of  their 
federation.  He  says  it  became  more  and 
more  a  matter  of  great  concern  to  the 
federation  when  developments  during 
1948  showed  that  chances  of  achieving  a 
definite  agreement  with  the  Republican 
government  of  Indonesia  decreased 
steadily.  He  states  that  there  can  be  no 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
fact  that  the  Republic  did  not  carry  out 
the  agreements  into  which  it  had  en¬ 
tered  and  that  no  further  arrangements 
could  be  made,  must  be  attributed  to  un¬ 
willingness  or  to  impotence,  or  to  both, 
on  the  part  of  the  government  of  Indo¬ 
nesia.  Mr.  Vermuelan  states  that  it  is 
an  established  fact  that  communistic  in¬ 
fluence  within  the  Republic  was  grow¬ 
ing  and  that  this  influence  made  it  in¬ 
creasingly  difficult  to  reach  an  agreement 
with  the  Netherlands,  and,  finally,  to  the 
inability  to  the  Republican  government 
to  control  its  armed  forces  in  irregular 
formations.  Mr.  Vermuelan  further 
states  it  is  the  considered  opinion  of  the 
federation  of  trade-unions  that  the  mil¬ 
itary  action  of  the  Netherlands  Govern¬ 
ment  should  be  justified  by  the  measures 
which  will  be  taken  in  the  next  few  weeks 
and  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Neth¬ 
erlands  Government  to  direct  its  efforts 
toward  a  peaceable  settlement,  as  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  speech  of  its  representa¬ 
tive  in  the  Security  Council. 

Mr.  Murray,  in  replying  to  Mr.  Ver¬ 
muelan  under  date  of  January  31,  says 


the  CIO  accepts  his  assurances  that  the 
present  action  of  the  government  is  mo¬ 
tivated  by  the  desire  to  maintain  law  and 
order  in  all  Indonesia,  and  acknowledges 
that  the  Netherlands  Government  has 
never  taken  an  exception  to  the  final  gov¬ 
ernment  arrangements  of  Indonesia  in 
the  United  States  compromise  plan. 

It  is  perfectly  plain  that  Russia  would 
like  to  draw  Indonesia  into  her  orbit,  the 
sooner  the  better.  The  best  method  to 
this  effect  is  to  try  to  conquer  Indonesia 
by  her  fifth  columns.  Should  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  succeed,  they  will  then  have 
deprived  the  western  democracies  of  one 
of  the  treasure  houses  of  the  world — a 
treasure  house  vital  to  us  in  peace  or  war. 
If  Indonesia  should  be  conquered  by 
Communist  fifth  columns,  the  balance  of 
power  in  the  world-wide  struggle  might 
tip  to  the  Russian  side. 

The  Moscow  Communists,  under  the 
leadership  af  Alimin,  Musso,  and  Sjari- 
fudin,  have  been  one  element  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  so-called  Republic.  The 
latter  was  appointed  Minister  of  War  by 
President  Soekarno  and  he  signed  the 
Renville  agreement.  He  later  admitted 
that  he  had  always  been  a  Communist 
and  was  executed  by  another  element  in 
the  Republic.  Now  here  is  the  record  of 
two  of  the  other  leaders,  President 
Soekarno  and  Premier  Hatta: 

WASHINGTON  PICKS  SOME  QUEER  PROTEGES  TO 
FIGHT  IMPERIALISM  IN  INDONESIA 

For  weeks  on  end,  our  UN  delegates  have 
tried  to  outbid  and  outorate  Russia  in  pro¬ 
claiming  the  State  Department’s  affection 
for  Indonesia’s  nationalists.  Pressure  groups 
from  all  over  have  issued  impassioned  reso¬ 
lutions  hailing  Indonesian  leaders  as  demo¬ 
cratic  underdogs  personified  and  symbols  of 
the  world-wide  struggle  against  tyranny. 

Nobody,  of  course,  can  be  that  pure,  and 
the  Indonesian  nationalist  leaders  certainly 
aren’t.  Just  who  are  they,  this  former  Presi¬ 
dent  Achmed  Soekarno  and  Premier  Moham¬ 
med  Hatta,  and  what  is  it  that  makes  them 
the  idols  of  weepy  sentimentalists  from  Pa- 
lembang  to  Union  Square? 

Both  have  played  along  with  communists, 
on  and  off,  ever  since  they  appeared  on  the 
political  scene.  That,  we  realize,  is  still 
considered  a  highly  respectable  practice  by 
some  people  who  call  themselves  progres¬ 
sives.  But  Soekarno  and  Hatta  also  weren’t 
reluctant  when  it  came  to  collaborating  with 
the  Japanese  effort  to  take  over  Asia.  Here, 
briefly,  is  the  story : 

When  the  Japanese  arrived  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands  East  Indies,  they  quickly  recognized 
Soekarno  and  Hatta  as  their  friends  and 
brought  them  to  the  main  island,  Java.  Soe¬ 
karno,  in  his  enthusiasm  over  Tokyo’s  first 
big  victories,  bet  on  the  Japs  to  win.  He 
told  his  followers  on  March  1,  1943:  “Ever 
since  the  Japanese  army  constituted  a  gov¬ 
ernment  in  these  lands,  we  Indonesians  have 
done  everything  in  our  power  to  work  with 
them,  and  we  have  exerted  ourselves  to  at¬ 
tain  that  great  goal  placed  before  us  by  Dai 
Nippon:  The  greater  east  Asia  coprosperity 
sphere.” 

Hatta  celebrated  the  Japanese  Emperor’s 
birthday  a  few  weeks  later  with  these  words : 
“We  are  integrated  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  of  greater  east  Asia,  and  it  is  in  complete 
accord  and  cooperation  that  we  work  within 
this  community  of  destiny.”  Making  sure  of 
pleasing  his  Tokyo  bosses,  he  added:  “We  are 
ready  to  participate  fully  in  the  fight  for 
the  destruction  of  the  United  States  and  of 
England,  and  for  this  reason  we  stand  in 
complete  confidence  and  with  all  our 
strength  behind  the  army  of  Dai  Nippon,  so 
that  it  may  achieve  victory.” 
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Both  Soekarno  and  Hatta  were  leaders  in 
a  number  of  Japanese-sponsored  organiza¬ 
tions  set  up  to  recruit  Indonesians  into  Nip¬ 
pon’s  army  and  to  spur  war  production. 
Among  these  groups  were  the  Poetera  organ¬ 
ization,  the  Hookoo-Kai  and  the  Java  Central 
Advisory  Council.  Soekarno  and  Hatta  trav¬ 
eled  up  and  down  the  country,  making 
speeches,  writing  appeals,  and  generally  try¬ 
ing  to  get  popular  support  for  Tokyo’s  “co¬ 
prosperity”  notions.  In  1945  they  organized, 
on  their  own  initiative,  a  so-called  New  Life 
Movement,  designed  to  rally  the  Indonesian 
people  against  the  expected  Allied  invasion. 

Just  after  the  atom  bomb  was  dropped  on 
Hiroshima,  Soekarno  and  Hatta  were  sum¬ 
moned  by  the  Japanese  to  Saigon,  Indo¬ 
china.  There  they  were  told  by  the  Japanese 
commander  in  chief  for  southeast  Asia,  Field 
Marshal  Terauchi,  that  orders  from  Tokyo 
called  for  immediate  proclamation  of  an 
Indonesian  Republic.  Soekarno  was  prop¬ 
erly  and  extravagantly  grateful.  He  ac¬ 
knowledged  independence  as  “a  favor  of  His 
Majesty,  Tenno  Heika,  sprouting  forth  from 
his  unlimited  wisdom”  and  expressed  his 
“eternal  thanks.”  It  should  be  noted,  of 
course,  that  from  the  Indonesian  point  of 
view  independence  was  welcome  under  any 
sponsorship,  but  that  does  not  mean  that  we 
should  regard  former  collaborators  with 
Japan  as  models  of  political  perfection. 

The  Indonesian  Republic  was  born  at  the 
Batavia  house  of  Rear  Admiral  Maeda,  head 
of  Japanese  naval  Intelligence,  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  August  17,  1945.  Soekarno  signed  the 
proclamation  of  independence  that  made  him 
President  and  Hatta  Vice  President.  Rear 
Admiral  Maeda  looked  on;  he  had  Just 
planted  a  gigantic  time  bomb.  Today  Soe¬ 
karno  and  Hatta  are  the  subjects  of  Wash¬ 
ington’s  concern.  In  its  anxiety  to  get  on 
the  band  wagon  of  “antiimperialism,"  the 
State  Department  has  taken  on  some  curious 
proteges. 

The  American-sponsored  resolution  of 
the  Security  Council  has  demanded  that 
the  Netherlands  Government  set  free  the 
Republican  leaders  and  negotiate  with 
them.  It  might  well  be  that  the  Dutch 
Government  would  be  compelled  to  allow 
them  to  enter  the  Federal  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  Indonesia.  These 
Communists,  these  Japanese  quislings 
could  then  work  legally  toward  the  So¬ 
viet  Government  of  Indonesia.  Do  you 
blame  the  Dutch  for  resisting  them,  for 
trying  to  clear  them  out  of  the  so-called 
Republic?  What  would  we  do  in  similar 
circumstances?  You  know  what  we 
would  do,  I  know  what  we  would  do — 
w€’d  be  harder  than  the  Dutch  have  ever 
been. 

Pressure  groups  from  all  over  have 
hailed  Indonesian  leaders  as  democratic 
underdogs  and  symbols  of  republican 
principles.  The  leaders  of  the  Republic 
that  signed  the  Renville  Agreement  on 
January  17,  1948,  were  former  Japanese 
collaborators  and  were  among  the  people 
who  hailed  the  Japanese  as  the  founders 
of  the  great  prosperity  order  of  East  Asia. 
The  three  main  leaders  who  signed  the 
Renville  Agreement  for  the  Republic,  it 
is  believed,  have  been  executed  during  the 
last  few  months  by  more  moderate  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  Republic. 

Returning  to  Dr.  Gideonse’s  report,  he 
states  that  before  the  Dutch  military 
action  of  December  18  last,  there  were  on 
average  50  Indonesian  officials  a  week 
killed  by  guerrilla  action.  That  was  done 
deliberately  to  frighten  the  Indonesians 
from  participating  in  the  government 


administration  of  the  Dutch  area.  The 
whole  military  action  of  the  Dutch,  Dr. 
Gideonse  reports,  the  first  one  a  year  and 
a  half  ago,  and  this  one  now,  has  cost 
less  than  100  casualties  and  this  last  one, 
counting  the  Indonesian  casualties  on 
both  sides,  less  than  250.  When  you  re¬ 
member  that  the  total  population  is  75,- 
000,000  and  that  there  were  50  killed  a 
week  among  Indonesian  officials  up  until 
the  police  action,  these  figures  take  on  a 
new  meaning. 

The  Marshall  plan  is  not  designed  to 
help  the  Dutch  alone.  The  Marshall 
plan  is  designed  for  the  reconstruction 
and  restoration  of  western  Europe,  and 
the  Dutch  have  been  in  the  forefront  in 
cooperating  with  this  plan.  They  suffer¬ 
ed  the  loss  of  one-third  of  their  national 
wealth  through  the  occupation  of  the 
Germans;  their  living  standards  reach¬ 
ed  an  unbelievably  low  point — at  one 
time  they  were  living  on  400  calories  a 
day,  and  when  a  communistic-inspired 
Japanese-quisling-trained  group  of  peo¬ 
ple  backed  an  uprising  in  Indonesia, 
it  was  immediately  shouted  that  demo¬ 
cratic  principles  are  being  violated.  We 
don’t  always  know  what  we  are  talking 
about.  There  is  one  last  point.  It  is 
that  if  ECA  aid  is  to  be  an  instrument  of 
political  coercion,  that  would  be  against 
the  basic  concept  of  ECA.  If  this  prin¬ 
ciple  was  established,  the  United  States 
would  be  placed  in  the  position  of  re¬ 
viewing  the  activities  of  all  the  recipient 
nations  with  a  view  to  determine  whether 
such  activities  measured  up  to  criteria 
satisfactory  to  United  States  foreign  pol¬ 
icy.  Under  this  principle,  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  ECA  aid  to  any  nation  could  be 
construed  as  signifying  endorsement  by 
our  Government  of  all  the  policies  pur¬ 
sued  by  that  nation  and  would  place  us 
in  an  impossible  position. 

I  hope  you  will  defeat  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHATHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Will  the  gentleman 
agree  that  the  President,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council,  all  three,  have  vigorously  con¬ 
demned  the  Dutch  for  their  failure  to 
comply  with  the  resolution  of  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council  passed  in  De¬ 
cember  1948? 

Mr.  CHATHAM.  I  believe  that  is  gen¬ 
erally  known. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHATHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Is  it  not  a  fact  there 
are  already  in  the  law  provisions  which 
require  the  Administrator  of  the  ECA 
to  comport  with  the  foreign  policy  as 
established  by  this  Congress,  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State,  and  by  the  President? 
In  other  words,  does  not  the  gentleman 
feel  that  the  situation  is  already  covered 
by  existing  law? 

Mr.  CHATHAM.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  is  exactly  right.  Section  118  of 
the  act  instructs  the  Administrator  to 
terminate  aid  to  a  country  whenever 
“because  of  changing  conditions  assist¬ 
ance  is  no  longer  consistent  with  the 
national  interest  of  the  United  States.” 
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TI'E  CHICAGO  COUNCIL  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

PRESENTS  AMERICAN  POLICY  IN  INDONESIA 

(By  Harry  D.  Gideonse) 

Chairman  Cyrus  H.  Adams  III.  Few  people 
are  better  qualified  to  inform  us  than  Dr. 
Harry  D.  Gideonse.  To  many  in  this  room, 
he  is  well  known  from  the  years  between 
1930  and  1938  when  he  was  in  the  Department 
of  Economics  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
and  he  has  addressed  this  council  on  several 
occasions.  To  the  radio  audience,  his  voice 
will  be  remembered  from  his  participation  in 
the  University  of  Chicago  Round  Table,  the 
Invitation  to  Learning,  and  other  similar 
programs. 

Born  in  Rotterdam  in  the  Netherlands,  he 
came  to  this  country  at  the  age  of  3.  He 
received  his  bachelor  and  master  degrees  at 
Columbia.  He  has  received  other  degrees 
from  the  University  of  Geneva  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  from  Brooklyn  Law  School,  St.  Law¬ 
rence  University,  and  Western  Reserve  Uni¬ 
versity.  He  has  had  a  distinguished  teach¬ 
ing  career  at  Barnard,  Columbia,  Rutgers, 
University  of  Chicago,  and  is  now  president 
of  Brooklyn  College  in  New  York. 

To  list  Just  a  few  of  his  activities,  he  is  an 
author,  an  editor,  a  director  of  the  Woodrow 
Wilson  Foundation,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Freedom  House,  and  since  1946  has  been  a 
member  of  the  United  States  National  Com¬ 
mission  for  UNESCO. 

Primarily  an  educator  in  the  field  of  eco¬ 
nomics,  he  has  always  been  keenly  interested 
in  foreign  affairs.  Although  he  has  lived  in 
the  United  States  since  the  age  of  3,  he 
has  never  lost  interest  in  Netherland  affairs 
and  has  continually  kept  in  close  touch  with 
that  country. 

He  will  speak  to  us  today  on  American 
Policy  in  Indonesia. 

Dr.  Harry  D.  Gideonse.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Members  of  the  council  and  old  friends, 
it  is  fun  to  be  back  here,  fun  to  see  old 
friends  and  to  speak  from  this  familiar  pul¬ 
pit.  It  is  not  fun  to  talk  on  a  subject  that  is 
as  full  of  confusion,  and  I  think  misunder¬ 
standing  in  the  United  States,  not  to  speak 
of  a  few  other  places,  as  Indonesia.  But  the 
Chicago  Council  has  a  rather  peculiar  rec¬ 
ord  as  far  as  its  choice  of  topics  for  me  is 
concerned.  I  recall  one  time  when  you  in¬ 
vited  me  back  in  1939,  when  we  had  just  seen 
the  beginning  of  the  Second  World  War,  and 
the  Chicago  Council  put  on  a  program  to 
which  you  had  invited  a  gentleman  who  had 
often  been  Senator  Borah’s  brain  truster,  who 
was  to  argue  that  it  was  not  our  war  and 
could  not  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination 
be  our  war,  and  then  his  opponent  was  to 
argue  that  perhaps  this  was  our  war,  and  we 
should  pay  some  attention  to  our  interest  in 
its  outcome.  That  was  my  role,  and  it  was 
not  an  easy  one,  although  perhaps,  as  time 
went  on,  it  became  a  somewhat  understand¬ 
able  performance. 

Then  in  1943  you  brought  me  on  a  com¬ 
parable  sort  of  an  assignment.  At  that  time, 
as  some  of  you  may  still  recall,  American 
public  opinion — and  particularly  the  liberal 
and  democratic  wings — had  become  greatly 
concerned  about  the  fact  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
was  doing  such  strangely  reactionary  things 
when  he  wasn’t  giving  full  recognition  to 
General  DeGaulle.  You  may  remember  how 
all  the  liberals  and  all  the  democratic  ele¬ 
ments  were  critical  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  because 
he  somehow  could  not  see  the  four-freedoms 
light  with  regard  to  General  DeGaulle.  It 
was  my  function  to  come  in  and  give  you  a 
speech  in  which,  without  any  connection 
at  all  with  the  State  Department,  I  could 
speak  somewhat  more  freely  than  the  gentle¬ 
men  in  the  Department  who  were  under  the 
sealed-lips  tradition  of  responsibility.  I  ex¬ 
plained  how  it  could  be  argued  that  General 
DeGaulle  was  not  so  far  away  from  Marshall 
Petain  and  Vichy  in  his  attitudes  on  social, 
economic,  and  political  questions,  again  a 
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position  which  was  then  very  difficult  to  take 
and  for  which  perhaps  some  people  have 
today  a  little  more  understanding. 

Now,  if  you  look  at  Indonesia,  it  Is  perhaps 
the  toughest  assignment  of  them  all.  I  do 
not  remember  a  question  on  which  Ameri¬ 
can  public  opinion  has  seemed,  from  the 
Chicago  Tribune  on  the  right  straight 
through  the  fellow  travelers  on  the  left,  as 
united  in  Its  determination  to  believe  things 
that  aren’t  so;  and  as  united  In  its  deter¬ 
mination  to  refuse  to  listen  to  the  other 
side,  and  I  compliment  the  Chicago  council 
for  one  of  the  rare  opportunities  to  speak 
a  piece  In  public  on  what  are  some  of  my 
reasons  for  making  that  very  severe  state¬ 
ment. 

I  am  going  to  argue  here,  and  I  am  put¬ 
ting  you  on  warning,  that  our  American  pol¬ 
icy — and  I  am  talking  about  American  pol¬ 
icy  toward  Indonesia,  and  only  insofar  as  it 
Is  relevant  about  the  policy  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands  or  other  powers — is  an  Incredible  mix¬ 
ture  of  Ignorance,  of  false  starts,  of  noble 
Intentions,  and  of  ideological  hypocrisy.  It 
is  quite  an  order  and  now  let’s  proceed. 

To  understand  the  position  you  must  first 
of  all  remember  that  the  Netherlands  for 
now  well  on  two  generations  have  been  re¬ 
garded  as,  I  think,  easily  the  most  progres¬ 
sive  colonial  power.  They  have  quite  a  rec¬ 
ord  that  way.  Any  college  library  will  show 
it.  It  Is  well  established,  I  think,  in  the  lit¬ 
erature  on  colonial  administration  that  the 
Dutch  have  been  progressive,  progressive  In 
the  sense  that  the  government  of  the  depend¬ 
ent  territory  Is  conducted  In  a  way  to  permit 
and  promote  a  growing  participation  In  that 
government  by  the  folks  who  are  themselves 
the  natives  of  the  dependent  country.  Un¬ 
like  some  other  folks,  the  Netherlands  have 
not  only  preached  this,  they  have  practiced 
It.  This  Is  not  recognized  merely  in  the 
Netherlands.  It  is  even  recognized  by  groups 
like  our  own  Chicago  Rosenwald  fund.  I 
say  that  because  I  don’t  think  that  anyone 
would  argue  that  the  Rosenwald  fund  was  a 
reactionary  or  an  imperialistic  group.  When 
the  Rosenwald  Foundation  got  Interested  In 
the  problems  of  the  education  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Negro  in  the  United  States,  they  chose 
to  bring  In  as  their  leading  expert  a  gentle¬ 
man  who  had  the  standing  of  being  the  lead¬ 
ing  administrator  of  education  In  the  Dutch 
East  Indies.  That  choice  was  quite  a  com¬ 
pliment  to  the  educational  achievement  of 
the  Dutch  In  their  colonial  administration. 
The  material  written  by  the  gentleman  can 
be  consulted  in  any  American  college  li¬ 
brary.  And  the  choice  was  not  made  by  any¬ 
one  engaged  In  power  politics  at  Lake  Suc¬ 
cess  or  in  the  Netherlands.  It  was  the  choice 
of  the  Rosenwald  fund,  a  free  independent 
group  of  American  citizens  Interested  in  the 
education  of  the  American  Negro.  You 
couldn’t  have  a  more  objective  testimony  to 
what  that  group  thought  of  the  educational 
policies  practiced  in  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies. 

Let  us  look  at  it  historically,  and  let  me 
cite  a  few  facts.  I  do  not  wish  to  overburden 
you,  but  to  remind  you  of  some  facts  that 
show  that  education  to  native  self-govern¬ 
ment  was  not  some  afterthought  of  the 
Dutch,  not  something  that  the  Netherlands 
discovered  during  the  Second  World  War 
when  they  temporarily  lost  control  to  the 
Japanese.  The  notion  of  participation  of 
the  natives  In  colonial  government  In  the 
Dutch  East  Indies  Is  very  old.  The  notion 
of  separating  the  budget  of  the  Netherlands 
and  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  Is  more  than 
70  years  old.  The  notion  of  a  colonial  pol¬ 
icy,  the  primary  purpose  of  which  would  be 
the  development  within  the  Dutch  East  In¬ 
dies  of  native  Indonesian  ability  to  share 
in  and  ultimately  to  take  over  the  control 
themselves,  goes  back  to  the  year  1901. 

A  Cabinet  was  put  into  office  in  the  Dutch 
Parliament  In  1901  to  Implement  that  policy. 
There  is  a  very  long  record  of  policies  de¬ 


signed  to  give  the  native  civilization  of  the 
Dutch  East  Indies  eelf-oontrol  culturally, 
something  the  West  has  not  always  under¬ 
stood,  because  It  Interfered  with  the  imports 
Into  the  Dutch  East  Indies  of  western  cul¬ 
ture,  western  religion  and  western  tech¬ 
nology.  But  the  Dutch  all  along  followed 
what  you  might  call  an  anthropological 
policy  In  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  In  other 
words,  the  great  variety  of  racial,  and  religious 
groups  In  the  Islands  were  to  be  preserved 
In  the  Integrity  of  their  own  culture.  For 
example,  they  were  legally  to  be  Judged  In 
courts  In  which  their  own  customary  law  was 
to  be  the  standard — not  Dutch  law,  not  west¬ 
ern  law,  but  so-called  Adat  law.  Adat  Is 
simply  the  word  for  native  custom.  We 
would  say  common  law,  and  when  the  natives 
did  not  have  the  scholarly  resources  to  codify 
such  law  properly,  Leyden  University  devoted 
some  of  Its  most  distinguished  scholars  to 
this  task.  Van  Vollenhoven,  who  was  one  of 
the  greatest  experts  In  International  law, 
was  one  of  the  great  scholars  In  Adat  law, 
codifying,  in  other  words,  the  customary  law 
of  the  natives.  Including  among  other  things, 
the  principle  that  no  Dutchman,  no  west¬ 
erner,  was  ever  to  be  a  Judge  In  any  of  the 
Adat  law  courts.  The  Adat  court  law  was  al¬ 
ways  administered  by  natives  who  handed  out 
native  law.  Land  ownership  was  never  to 
be  vested  in  non-Indonesians,  much  to  the 
displeasure  of  many  foreign  Investors. 

Of  course,  the  Implication  was  that  you  had 
other  courts  for  other  kinds  of  law,  every 
group  being  judged  on  the  basis  of  Its  tra¬ 
ditional  views.  This  is  understandable  If  you 
recall  that  there  are  some  75,000,000  people 
In  the  Dutch  East  Indies;  Including  some 
15  to  20  clearly  recognizable  racial  groups, 
and  some  200  local  dialects.  They  have  no 
common  language,  although  the  Dutch  have 
gradually  put  through  the  notion  of  Malay 
as  the  common  language  in  recent  times.  It 
Is  now  called  the  Indonesian  language  and  is 
more  or  less  a  synthetic  Improvement  of  Ma¬ 
lay  above  the  bazar  Malay  of  the  market. 
So  Malay  In  that  respect  Is  a  little  like  the 
Hebrew  of  modern  Israel  which  has  been  given 
a  contemporary  vocabulary  to  describe  recent 
economic,  technical  and  scientific  develop¬ 
ments  for  which  old  Hebrew  had  no  vocabu¬ 
lary.  The  Indonesian  language  of  today, 
which  you  read  about,  Is  that  standardized 
East  Indies  Malay,  and  Its  spread  accom¬ 
panied  the  accomplishment  of  over-all  po¬ 
litical  unity  by  the  Dutch.  There  was  no 
such  unity  until  it  was  accomplished  In  three 
centuries  of  Dutch  administration. 

Now,  these  76,000,000  people  living  In  an 
Island  empire  that  stretches  over  an  area  as 
large  as  the  whole  of  the  United  States,  have 
an  enormous  cultural  and  historical  diversity. 
It  Is  therefore  natural  that  If  you  wanted 
self-government,  you  had  to  work  with  these 
groups  in  their  own  cultural  tradition.  If 
you  tried  to  Impose  one  standard  on  them 
all,  you  would  be  going  flatly  contrary  to  that 
object  of  self-government  and  self -participa¬ 
tion,  which  we  have  always  regarded  as  the 
yardstick  of  progressive  colonial  administra¬ 
tion. 

The  developments  toward  self-government 
began  to  take  a  more  concrete  political  form 
back  In  1916  for  the  whole  of  the  Dutch  East 
Indies — 1916,  mind  you,  when  tho  Dutch 
established  the  so-called  popular  council  (Vol 
ksraad)  still  by  a  slight  majority  Dutch;  1918 
was  another  step;  1922  and  1928  were  other 
steps  in  the  expansion  of  its  membership. 
By  1928  it  had  become  In  majority  Indonesian 
and  it  was  then  an  agency  In  which  the  final 
budgetary  control  over  the  Dutch  East  Indies 
had  been  transferred  from  the  Hague  to 
Batavia.  That,  you  see,  is  20  years  ago. 
There  still  existed  at  that  time  a  veto  on 
the  part  of  the  Dutch  Parliament  over  the 
budget  as  a  whole,  but  no  longer  an  Item 
veto;  and  the  budget  as  a  whole  was  never 
vetoed.  In  other  words,  you  had  there  a 
continuous  development  of  participation  of 
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sharing  In  the  government  of  the  Dutch  East 
Indies  on  the  basis  of  favoring  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  local  native  cultures. 

Don’t  get  the  Impression  that  this  was  all 
done  unanimously  by  the  Dutch.  Of  course 
not.  The  Dutch  aren't  angels,  no  more  than 
the  Americans.  There  were  commercial  and 
bureaucratic  interests  that  they  did  not  wish 
to  relinquish,  something  from  which  they  de¬ 
prived  profits  of  a  commercial  and  financial 
sort.  But  you  also  had  these  other  elements 
of  which  I  have  been  speaking  that  domi¬ 
nated  in  the  Netherlands  Government  policy, 
as  I  said,  from  1901  on.  There  are  such  dif¬ 
ferences  right  now  In  the  Netherlands  where 
there  are  several  rather  Important  political 
groups,  not  however  members  of  the  present 
government  of  the  Netherlands,  who  have 
all  along  felt  that  the  policy  of  the  Dutch 
Government  has  been  altogether  too  Ideal¬ 
istic  and  too  unrealistic.  These  groups  feel 
that  power  and  force  were  not  used  early 
enough.  These  groups,  many  of  them,  are 
very  close  to  big  industry  and  financial  In¬ 
vestments  In  the  islands.  They  have  dis¬ 
approved  of  this  so-called  ethical  policy  since 
1901,  and  they  are  very  vigorous  In  disap¬ 
proval  now.  But  they  are  not  members  of 
the  present  government  of  the  Netherlands. 

I  think  It  Is  very  important  for  you  to  keep 
In  mind  that  the  present  government  in  the 
Netherlands  is  a  government  roughly  com¬ 
parable  to  a  combination  between  the  present 
government  In  England,  a  labor  government, 
and  the  government  in  France.  The  two 
dominant  parties  in  the  government  of  the 
Netherlands  today  are  groups  that  we  could 
call  Social  Democrats  and  Christian  (Cath¬ 
olic)  Democrats.  That  is  to  say,  the  large 
Catholic  and  the  large  Socialist  Party  com¬ 
bined  In  one  cabinet.  The  more  conserv¬ 
ative  groups  are  not  represented  on  the 
right,  and  the  Communists  are  not  repre¬ 
sented  on  the  left.  Policy  In  Indonesia  at 
present  Is  supported  by  parliament  as  a 
whole,  with  the  exception  of  eight  Com¬ 
munists,  and  those  of  course  you  would  not 
expect  to  be  In  support  of  any  policy  other 
than  one  that  presented  Communist  Infiltra¬ 
tion  In  Indonesia. 

If  you  look  at  the  picture  after  1945  you 
find,  after  the  islands  were  liberated,  a  period 
of  great  confusion,  because  the  Japanese, 
when  they  found  they  had  to  leave,  left  Japa¬ 
nese  puppets  In  control.  Soekarno,  the 
president  of  the  so-called  Indonesia  Republic, 
and  Hatta,  the  vice  president,  were  both  men 
who  during  the  Second  World  War  were  on 
the  side  of  Japan.  They  were  In  Tokyo. 
They  are  both  committed  to  extremely  criti¬ 
cal  statements  about  American  Imperialism 
although  they  like  to  compare  themselves 
today — even  on  postage  stamps — to  George 
Washington  and  Abraham  Lincoln.  The 
other  day  you  saw  In  the  papers  pictures  of 
Soekarno  In  Tokyo,  which  was  one  of  the 
affiliations  that  were  built  up  during  the  war 
and  very  genuine  at  that  time. 

When  the  Japs  were  forced  to  leave,  they 
left  Soekarno  and  Hatta  in  charge,  and  they 
left  them  armed  with  Japanese  armament. 
The  top  leadership,  In  other  words,  of  the 
so-called  Indonesian  Republic  Is  definitely 
Japanese  puppet  leadership.  It  Isn’t  as 
simple  as  that,  however,  for  the  Republic  as 
a  whole.  There  has  always  been  a  very  large 
branch  of  so-called  Republican  leadership 
that  Is  definitely  Communist-Infiltrated,  If 
not  Communist  by  Identification,  and  the 
situation  Is  further  complicated  by  Nation¬ 
alist  and  extreme  Moslem  elements.  It  is 
not  simply  black  and  white.  Some  of  these 
groups  overlap.  There  are  Communist  affilia¬ 
tions  that  are  built  right  into  the  Japanese 
Quisling  groups.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  Communist  groups  that  resent  the  Jap¬ 
anese  element  very  much,  because  some  of 
the  Republican  leaders  during  the  period 
when  they  cooperated  with  Japan  allowed 
tens  of  thousands  of  Java’s  best  young  men 
to  be  used  by  the  Japanese  to  do  construe- 
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tion  Jobs  and  build  airfields,  and  so  on,  for 
Japan  on  the  islands  throughout  the  Pacific, 
and  almost  none  of  those  boys  came  back. 
So  that  Java  remembers  that  some  of  the 
Djogjakarta  leaders  did  that  Quisling  job  as 
far  as  Java’s  best  young  men  are  concerned. 
And,  of  course,  the  Communist  element  in 
this  movement  remembers  that  very  much, 
and  occasionally  revives  the  memory  of  it. 

Then  you  must  keep  in  mind  that  in  Java — 
and  in  Indonesia  generally — the  population 
is  overwhelmingly  Moslem.  That  is  one  of 
the  big  differences  we  must  always  keep  in 
mind  when  we  think  of  the  Dutch  East  In¬ 
dies  and  the  Philippines.  The  Philippines 
were  Christian,  an  inheritance  from  Spain. 
The  Dutch  East  Indies  are  Moslem,  over¬ 
whelmingly  so,  and  there  are  socially  con¬ 
servatives  but  religiously  militant  Moslem 
movements,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  that 
in  Java,  and  in  Sumatra.  These  Moslem  mili¬ 
tants  are  often  extreme  conservatives  on 
the  social  question  and  therefore  very  much 
of  an  obstacle  to  the  Communists  who  try 
to  infiltrate  the  country.  So  you  get,  as  you 
sometimes  get  with  some  of  the  Negro  or 
Zionist  groups  in  the  United  States,  a  very 
determined  effort  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
Communist  groups  to  confuse  people’s  think¬ 
ing  about  Negro  or  Jewish  groups  by  trying 
to  achieve  some  degree  of  infiltration  in 
them,  and  thereby  confuse  the  public  as  to 
the  nature  of  those  movements.  You  have 
that  in  Java  where  you  can  find  certain 
groups  of  a  militant  Moslem  character,  that 
have  practically  no  standing  at  all  as  far  as 
the.  large  majority  of  the  Moslem  elements 
are  concerned,  but  these  ideological  motives 
confuse  the  observer — and  sometimes  the  na¬ 
tives — with  regard  to  where  the  real  loyalties 
are. 

One  more  word  about  the  Republic.  The 
Republic  is  called  a  “Republic,”  and  I  think 
that  is  one  reason  why  American  opinion  is 
so  much  in  its  favor — anything  described  as 
a  “republic”  must  be  good.  We  think  of  it 
in  terms  of  1776 — freedom,  democracy,  elec¬ 
tions.  Now,  it  is  very  important  to  keep  in 
mind  that  there  are  elections  in  the  Dutch 
East  Indies,  and  there  will  be  more,  but  the 
one  part  of  Java  where  there  never  haVe  been 
elections  is  the  so-called  Republican  part. 
There  never  have  been  elections  there.  They 
have  what  they  call  a  parliament,  but  it  is 
entirely  composed  of  people  who  have  just 
been  chosen  by  the  leaders  who  were  not 
elected  either.  There  have  been  no  elections 
in  Republican  Java.  There  have  been  many 
elections  in  several  of  the  so-called  federal 
states,  the  states  that  are  favorable  to  the 
Dutch  formula  of  Indonesian  federation  pre¬ 
serving  local  autonomy  in  the  various  areas. 
It  varies  from  one  part  of  the  East  Indies  to 
another  because  of  the  cultural  factors.  In 
many  regions  there  are  age-old  local  gov¬ 
ernmental  institutions  of  their  own. 

Some  of  the  governments  have  been  based 
on  elections  as  far  back  as  30  years,  so  that 
when  we  talk  about  elections  we  should  keep 
in  mind  that  the  only  parts  of  Indonesia 
in  which  there  have  been  elections  are  the 
Dutch  or  so-called  federal  parts.  There 
have  never  been  elections  in  the  Republican 
part. 

Another  thing  that  one  has  to  keep  in 
mind  is  that  the  Republic  is  a  very  peculiar 
kind  of  republic.  Djogjakarta  and  Soera- 
karta,  which  are  the  geographical  centers  of 
the  Republic,  have  always  been  among  the 
most  backward  or  feudal  parts  of  Java,  so 
much  so  that  the  Dutch  always  hesitated  to 
exercise  their  western  influence  there.  On 
the  maps  before  World  War  II  you  will  find 
Djogjakarta  and  Soerakarta  described  as  the 
so-called  Prince’s  countries.  That  was  done 
because  the  Dutch  had  never  really  imposed 
their  rule  completely  on  the  entrenched  Tory 
Moslem  character  of  the  rule  by  the  Sultan 
of  Djogjakarta  or  the  Prince  (Susuhunan) 
of  Sorakarta.  The  Republic  works  in  some 


way  with  the  Sultan  of  Djogjakarta,  and 
it  is  very  interesting  to  note  that  the  mili¬ 
tary  governor  of  Djogjakarta  is  the  old  Sul¬ 
tan  of  Djogjakarta,  a  very  strange  kind  of 
a  thing  when  you  think  of  the  propaganda 
about  the  republican  character  of  the  so- 
called  Indonesian  Republic.  I  am  not  sug¬ 
gesting  that  there  is  deliberate  deception 
here.  I  put  it  forward  simply — and  because 
I  have  to  be  brief  about  it  in  view  of  the 
time  that  is  available — as  another  warning 
as  to  the  complexity  of  these  things.  Djog¬ 
jakarta  doesn’t  represent  elements  that  are 
more  progressive  than  the  Dutch;  it  repre¬ 
sents  very  definitely,  historically  and  so¬ 
cially,  a  group  that  was  very  much  less  ad¬ 
vanced  than  a  very  large  part  of  the  rest  of 
Indonesia.  As  to  the  western  ideologies, 
that  was  added  by  these  Communist  elements 
of  which  I  spoke  a  moment  ago.  You  have 
there  a  mixture  of  a  variety  of  forces  which 
are  very  difficult  to  understand  unless  you 
have  lived  with  it  for  a  long  time,  and  un¬ 
less  you  know  something  about  the  genius  of 
the  party-liners’  work  when  they  have  their 
minds  made  up  to  create  disturbing  pictures 
of  confusion  that  will  serve  interests  allied 
with  Soviet  influence  throughout  the  world. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  just  in  passing 
that  when  negotiations  took  place  under  the 
Good  Offices  Committee  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions — in  which  the  United  States  was  rep¬ 
resented  by  President  Graham,  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina — which  ended  in 
the  negotiation  of  the  agreement  that  was 
called  the  Renville  agreement,  Mr.  Graham 
was  there  as  the  American  official  choice  for 
membership  in  the  Good  Offices  Committee, 
and  he  witnessed  most  of  the  negotiations 
between  the  representative  of  the  Dutch,  a 
Javanese,  and  the  representative  of  the  Re¬ 
public,  Sjarifoeddin,  who  was  then  Prime 
Minister. 

Now,  President  Graham  is  a  very  honor¬ 
able  gentleman,  but  as  some  of  you  may 
have  gathered  from  newspaper  reports  in 
the  last  few  weeks,  his  name  was  in  contro¬ 
versy  before  our  own  Atomic  Energy  Com¬ 
mission  in  connection  with  his  loyalty  record, 
because  he  was  not  thought  to  be  as  dis¬ 
criminating  as  he  might  be  about  Commu¬ 
nists  and  fellow  travelers.  I  base  that  state¬ 
ment  on  the  newspaper  reports  that  we  have 
seen  with  regard  to  that  loyalty  report  to  the 
United  States  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
The  Commission  chose  to  disregard  it.  Per¬ 
sonally  I  have  no  doubt  as  to  President 
Graham’s  loyalty,  and  I  would  trust  his  dis¬ 
cretion  concerning  atomic-energy  informa¬ 
tion.  Nevertheless,  there  was  a  question 
raised  as  to  whether  he  had  been  as  dis¬ 
criminating  in  his  observation  of  Stalinist 
fellow  travelers  as  one  would  want  an  Ameri¬ 
can  representative  to  be  under  these  circum¬ 
stances.  He  sat  on  deck  with  those  gentle¬ 
men  for  months  during  the  negotiations  on 
the  Renville,  and  he  came  back  with  the'con- 
viction  that  all  these  arguments  about  Com¬ 
munist  infiltration  amounts  to  nothing. 
Just  the  other  day  when  President  Graham 
received  the  Hillman  prize  offered  by  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers,  he  used  the 
word  “totalitarian”  to  describe  the  Dutch, 
and  he  referred  to  the  Republic  as  the  forces 
of  freedom. 

Now,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  Sjari¬ 
foeddin  was  the  representative  of  the  Re¬ 
public  on  that  occasion  during  this  long 
period  when  President  Graham  could  ob¬ 
serve  him  there  on  the  deck  all  the  time, 
and  today,  by  his  own  admission,  not  by 
the  assertion  of  some  suspicious  conserva¬ 
tive  agency,  not  by  the  statement  of  the 
Dutch,  but  by  Sjarifoeddin’s  own  admission, 
he  is  a  self-confessed  Communist  since 
1935 — since  1935.  Certainly,  it  is  legitimate 
to  feel  that  during  all  the  months  of  nego¬ 
tiations  our  observer  was  perhaps  a  little 
wanting  in  discrimination  with  regard  to 
those  things  to  which  he  should  have  de¬ 


veloped  a  wee  bit  stronger  form  of  ideologi¬ 
cal  allergy.  [Laughter.] 

Now,  let’s  go  beyond  that.  Sjarifoeddin 
resigned  his  office  immediately  after  he 
signed  the  Renville  agreement.  Now,  what 
do  you  think  the  impact  on  the  Dutch  would 
be  after  negotiations  in  which  a  man,  after 
painful  months  of  argument,  agrees  to 
something  and  then  immediately  resigns  so 
that  his  successor  can  say,  “I  am  not  bound 
by  that  because  somebody  else  signed  it.” 
Later  on  Sjarifoeddin  joined  in  a  form  of 
Communist  rebellion  against  the  regime. 
It  was  said  immediately  by  friends  of  the 
Republic  that  this  rebellion  proved  that 
there  had  been  Communists,  and  that  they 
had  Infiltrated  the  important  positions,  but 
that  they  had  now  left  the  regime.  In  a 
sense  it  perhaps  proves  that  point,  and  Sjari¬ 
foeddin  seems  to  have  been  killed  in  that 
venture — although  no  one  seems  to  have 
very  good  information  on  that — but  the  im¬ 
portant  factor  to  remember  is  that  when  the 
rebellion  took  place  within  the  Republican 
forces,  the  Republican  government  released 
from  prison  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of 
Tan  Malakka.  Tan  Malakka  was  another 
kind  of  Communist.  Perhaps  you  can  make 
the  comparison  as  between  Tito’s  commu¬ 
nism  and  let’s  say  Stalin’s  communism. 
They  agree  on  a  lot  of  things,  particularly 
on  what  they  would  do  to  us,  but  they  dis¬ 
agree  among  themselves,  perhaps  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  you  use  nationalism  as  a 
clock,  and  so  on.  When  Tan  Malakka  was 
released  from  prison  his  followers  cleaned 
up  this  Sjarifoeddin  element  and  then,  of 
course,  came  to  increasing  power  as  an  in¬ 
fluence  within  the  Republic  because  it  was 
their  force  that  did  the  job.  Incidentally, 
Tan  Malakka  has  had  influence  in  the 
Philippines,  in  Canton  and  all  sorts  of  places 
in  the  far  East  over  25  yers.  He  has  been 
one  of  the  most  dynamic  Communists  in  that 
area.  Tan  Malakka  is  the  man  who  kid¬ 
napped  Sjalrir,  the  foreign  minister  of  the 
so-called  Indonesian  Republic,  after  Sjalrir 
in  negotiations  with  the  Dutch,  had  agreed 
to  a  formula  which  he  and  the  Dutch  thouht 
to  be  workable.  That  stopped  that  par¬ 
ticular  phase  of  the  negotiations.  Then 
later  on  Tan  Malakka  was  captured  by  the 
Republican  government  and  put  in  prison. 
Later  on — as  I  have  just  said — the  Republic 
released  him  to  fight  these  other  Commu¬ 
nists. 

Do  you  get  a  picture  of  a  regime  with  which 
it  is  rather  difficult  to  negotiate?  A  regime 
with  which  after  3  years  of  patience  of  nego¬ 
tiation  that  never  seemed  to  commit  any¬ 
one,  and  increasing  guerrilla  warfare,  it  be¬ 
comes  a  bit  understandable  that  you  should 
finally  say  that  you  will  release  your  troops 
to  march  in  and  clear  things  up?  Then  we 
read  in  the  American  newspapers  that  after 
the  troops  have  moved  in,  the  guerrilla  war 
started.  That  is  another  complete  miscon¬ 
ception.  The  guerrilla  war  has  been  going 
on  since  1945  with  the  armaments  left  by  the 
Japanese.  The  only  reason  we  think  it 
started  after  the  Dutch  police  action  or  mili¬ 
tary  action  began,  is  that  American  news¬ 
papers  and  news  services  do  not  regularly 
keep  reporters  in  Java.  They  send  them  in 
when  big  news  breaks.  If  they  had  kept 
them  there  regularly  they  would  have  re¬ 
ported,  as  all  Dutch  news  services  reported, 
that  guerrilla  war  continued  straight 
through  the  period  in  which  the  republican 
representatives  were  promising  it  would 
cease,  and  that  the  troops  of  the  Republi¬ 
cans  would  no  longer  fight.  A  week  after 
the  Renville  Agreement  had  been  signed,  the 
commander  in  chief  of  the  republican  army 
announced  that  the  agreement  committed 
the  government  in  Djogjkarta  but  not  the 
army.  Now,  under  those  circumstances  you 
can  perhaps  understand  that  those  who  were 
responsible  for  law  and  order  would  ulti¬ 
mately  come  to  a  point  where  they  felt  that 
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they  were  compelled  to  exercise  some  of  that 
responsibility. 

The  record  shows  that  during  the  12  weeks 
before  the  Dutch  military  action  began  on 
December  18,  there  were  on  the  average  60 
Indonesian  officials  a  week  killed  by  guer¬ 
rilla  action.  That  was  done  deliberately  to 
frighten  the  Indonesians  from  participating 
in  the  government  administration  In  the 
Dutch  areas,  so  that  they  would  be  Intimi¬ 
dated  and  refuse  to  play  that  game  any 
longer.  The  whole  military  action  of  the 
Dutch,  the  first  one  a  year  and  a  half  ago  and 
this  one  now,  has  cost  less  than  100  casual¬ 
ties,  and  this  last  one,  counting  the  Indo¬ 
nesian  casualties  on  both  sides,  less  than  250. 
When  you  remember  that  the  total  popula¬ 
tion  is  75,000,000,  that  there  were  50  casual¬ 
ties  a  week  among  Indonesian  officials  right 
straight  through  the  period  before  the  police 
action  took  place,  these  figures  are  not  as 
serious  as  they  might  sound  at  first,  cer¬ 
tainly  not  serious  enough  to  speak  of  full- 
scale  war  In  Java  as  some  of  our  papers  have 
done.  One  of  the  things  we  might  remem¬ 
ber  is  that  75,000,000  is  a  lot  of  people,  and 
that  250  is  less  than  the  total  death  record  in 
the  United  States,  say  on  a  New  Year's  week¬ 
end  for  automobile  accidents.  You  have  to 
see  these  figures  in  the  perspective  of  the 
total  scope  of  the  problem  and  of  the  kind 
of  things  that  went  oh  before  the  military 
action  was  undertaken. 

I  will  skip  a  number  of  factors  that  might 
be  interesting  and  contribute  to  perspective 
if  we  had  the  time,  and  I  will  discuss  one 
other  angle  that  I  think  has  been  grievously 
misunderstood  or  twisted  in  our  American 
public  thinking,  and  that  is  the  relationship 
to  the  Marshall  plan.  You  find  it  said  that 
we  should  “punish  the  Dutch”  by  withhold¬ 
ing  Marshall  plan  aid.  Now,  that  suggests, 
first  of  all,  a  very  strange  perspective  on  what 
the  Marshall  plan  is  for.  The  Marshall  plan 
is  not  designed  to  help  the  Dutch.  The 
Marshall  plan  is  designed  to  help  the  United 
States  achieve  a  major  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  and  that  is  the  reconstruction 
and  the  restoration  to  self-support  of  western 
Europe.  When  we,  therefore,  talk  about 
withholding  Marshall  plan  aid  to  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  we  are  talking  about  weakening  our 
own  determination  to  follow  our  foreign 
policy  in  western  Europe.  Part  of  that 
foreign  policy  is,  as  I  said,  to  put  western 
Europe  back  on  its  own  feet.  You  get  back 
to  self-support  and  to  independence  from 
continued  American  aid  by  restoring  markets 
and  the  supply  of  raw  materials,  and  there, 
of  course,  Indonesia  plays  a  large  role.  We 
must  not  forget  that  a  very  large  part  of  the 
world’s  and  western  Europe’s  rubber,  palm 
oil,  tin,  tea,  tobacco,  etc.  come  from  Indo¬ 
nesia,  and  that  the  restoration  of  the  flow  of 
raw  materials,  not  to  speak  of  the  markets 
that  you  can  find  there  in  return,  depends 
on  conditions  of  sufficient  security  on  the 
islands  to  warrant  new  capital  investments. 
Capital  investments  in  the  past  have  come 
heavily  under  Dutch  auspices  at  low  rates  of 
interest  because  the  Dutch  took  a  confident 
view  of  the  security  of  their  investments. 
Today  you  can’t  get  capital  for  Indonesia  ex¬ 
cept  at  high  rates  of  interest,  and  the  rates 
will  go  down  in  proportion  to  the  confidence 
that  is  restored,  and  it  will  go  up  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  people  distrust  the  situation. 
That  holds  not  only  for  profits  as  far  as  the 
Dutch  or  the  bankers  are  concerned — that 
holds  for  the  flow  of  raw  materials  which 
are  essential  for  the  continued  hope  of  a 
self  reliant,  resilient,  Independent  western 
Europe,  and  it  holds  for  the  population  of 
Indonesia  itself  because  it  has  grown  tre¬ 
mendously  and  it  is  dependent  on  peace  for 
its  own  productivity  and  self-support.  Take 
Java  alone,  which  has  grown  from  4,000,000 
to  48,000,000,  in  100  years.  That  does  not 
exactly  suggest  that  these  people  are  being 
starved  to  death.  There  has  been  no  physical 
starvation  in  Java — under  the  Dutch — as 


there  has  been,  and  is,  in  India  and  China 
continuously — because  the  Dutch  have  built 
a  sturdy  native  agriculture  for  the  food  sup¬ 
ply  of  Indonesia.  But  there  is  starvation 
today  in  Java,  and  especially  in  the  republi¬ 
can  areas. 

Incidentally,  to  pin  prick  another  one  of 
the  propaganda  illusions,  most  of  the  rice 
Indonesians  eat  is  grown  in  Java,  and  most 
of  it  in  Java  in  the  so-called  republican 
area.  If,  therefore,  there  is  starvation,  and 
there  is  in  the  republican  area,  it  is  not  due 
to  any  economic  blockade  which  the  Dutch 
are  conducting  against  the  republic  because 
the  very  food  which  would  relieve  starvation 
is  grown  in  the  republican  area.  That  is 
where  the  rice  comes  from.  If  there  is 
starvation  there,  it  is  the  structure  of  govern¬ 
ment  (and  communication  and  transporta¬ 
tion  and  all  the  other  factors  that  go  into 
the  growing  and  distribution  of  new  crops) 
that  has  broken  down  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  rice  box  of  Indonesia  isn’t  any  longer 
sufficiently  filled  to  feed  its  people. 

The  Marshall  plan  requires  for  its  success 
a  continued  supply  of  raw  materials  to  west¬ 
ern  Europe,  and  it  requires  for  its  success  a 
restoration  of  the  dollar  earning  capacity  of 
western  Europe,  and  the  Netherlands  are  a 
significant  part  of  that  balance  because  their 
standard  of  living  and  productivity  has  been 
higher  than  that  of  most  of  the  Continent. 
When  the  flow  of  the  Marshall  plan  dollars 
ceases  Europe  must  be  able  to  earn  its  dollar 
exchange  by  Increased  exports  and  imports, 
and  since  we  in  the  United  States  are  not 
likely  to  absorb  all  of  Europe’s  additional  ex¬ 
ports,  we  must  think  of  European  recovery  in 
the  perspective  of  world  markets.  A  very 
large  part  of  the  vitality  of  the  Marshall  plan 
concept  requires  that  there  be  some  kind  of 
restored  order,  some  kind  of  restored  pro¬ 
ductivity  in  those  areas  of  the  world  economy 
from  which  western  Europe  has  drawn  part 
of  the  dollar  exchange  with  which  it  can 
continue  to  buy  its  goods  in  the  United 
States. 

In  the  United  States  we  are  not  as  yet  suf¬ 
ficiently  sold  on  Cordell  Hullism  and  lower 
tariffs  to  restore  markets  in  the  United  States 
to  the  extent  required  for  a  balance  In  Euro¬ 
pean  trade,  so  foreign  exchange — in  this  case 
dollar  exchange — has  to  be  earned  by  Europe 
as  a  whole  in  the  world  economy  as  a  whole. 
A  large  part  of  this  dollar  exchange  has  al¬ 
ways  been  earned  by  imports  into  the  United 
States  of  America  from  the  Malay-Indonesian 
area.  The  standard  of  living  of  the  people  in 
Indonesia  is  interdependent  with  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  in  western  Europe — and  they  are 
all  a  closely  interwoven  whole  with  the  econ¬ 
omy  of  the  world,  including  this  country. 

There  is  one  other  large  factor  that  I  would 
like  to  touch  on  in  these  sketchy  remarks,  so 
that  we  might  have  a  little  bit  of  common 
perspective  on  it.  I  probably  shall  be  saying 
something  that  some  of  you  already  very  well 
know.  I  refer  to  the  whole  argument  before 
the  Security  Council.  In  the  Security  Coun¬ 
cil  Charter  there  are  no  provisions  given  to 
the  Security  Council  in  domestic  Issues. 
Several  of  the  powers  represented  on  the 
Council  believe  that  the  Security  Council  has 
no  competence  in  the  Indonesian  issue.  The 
Dutch  have  all  along  challenged  the  legal 
competence  of  the  Security  Council.  They 
have  said,  “Let  us  go  to  the  Court  of  the 
Hague  and  have  the  Court  say  whether  the 
Security  Council  has  authority  in  this  issue.” 
The  UN  delegates  have  frequently  said  they 
would  like  to  leave  that  question  open.  They 
don’t  want  to  commit  themselves  on  it,  al¬ 
though  Mr.  Hodgson,  from  Australia,  has 
been  very  vigorous  in  saying  that  what  the 
Dutch  have  done  in  Java  is  worse  than  what 
Hitler  did  to  the  Netherlands.  Did  Hitler 
ever  propose  to  go  to  the  Hague  to  find  out 
whether  he  had  any  legal  rights  in  the  Neth¬ 
erlands?  Mr.  Hodgson  speaks  for  Australia, 
the  domestic  politics  of  which  we  do  not 
understand  too  well  in  the  United  States.  It 


has  a  Labor  Government  which  is  coming  up 
for  elections  very  shortly,  and  the  margin  is 
small.  Several  of  the  large  trade-unions — 
particularly  in  the  maritime  and  dock 
trades — are  Communist-controlled  to  a  great 
extent,  and  everybody  knows  that,  and  they 
are  stipulating  that  the  foreign  policy  must 
be  what  they  want  it  to  be.  Does  America 
know  that  Australia — the  Australia  of  the 
"white  Australia”  which  contrasts  so  curi¬ 
ously  with  the  racial  tolerance  of  the  Dutch 
policies  in  Indonesia — in  Paris  a  month  or  so 
ago  was  the  only  country,  outside  of  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  and  its  satellites,  that  voted 
against  the  Greek  frontier  report?  It  was  the 
head  of  the  same  Austrian  delegation,  Mr. 
Evatt,  who  created  an  opaque  picture  about 
the  Berlin  situation  in  the  Council  a  month 
or  so  ago.  Mr.  Hodgson  and  Mr.  Evatt  rather 
consistently  follow  in  the  United  Nations 
what  I  would  call  a  “Trygve  Lie  line,”  lean¬ 
ing  over  rather  significantly  toward  the  side 
of  an  issue  in  which  the  Soviets  are  inter¬ 
ested — not  militantly,  not  by  complete  Iden¬ 
tification,  since  that,  too,  would  lose  votes  in 
the  Australian  election,  but  by  association, 
by  “running  interference,”  so  to  speak. 

Then  there  is  India  which  has  been  elo¬ 
quent  in  its  denunciation  of  the  police  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  Dutch  and  seems  to  have  for¬ 
gotten  its  own  police  action  against  Hydera¬ 
bad  which  led  to  casualties  at  least  10 
times  as  high  as  the  Java  episode.  Perhaps 
American  opinion  has  forgotten  that  when 
India  became  independent,  the  grand  pa¬ 
rade  that  took  place  at  Delhi  gave  the  most 
featured  place  in  the  parade  to  the  mili¬ 
tary  contingent  of  Indian  troops  that  had 
fought  on  the  side  of  Japan  in  the  last  war. 
The  pictures  were  in  the  New  York  Times. 
They  have  never  been  denied.  That  is  very 
clearly  and  emphatically  a  picture  of  the 
type  of  power  politics  that  gives  it  special 
flavor  to  the  element  with  which  the  Ameri¬ 
can  representatives  were  cooperating  against 
the  Dutch  in  the  Security  Council. 

The  reason  I  used  the  words  “ideological 
hypocrisy”  in  describing  American  policy  is 
the  contrast  between  the  final  conclusions 
which  we  support  and  the  resounding  rhet¬ 
oric  that  precedes  them.  We  seem  to  have 
our  eyes  primarily  on  the  competitive  ideo¬ 
logical  politics  of  the  Voice  of  America  rather 
than  on  the  realities  in  Java.  We  make 
orations  about  good  words  like  “freedom,” 
“democracy,”  and  "elections”  without  in¬ 
quiring  as  to  the  meanings  behind  this  vo¬ 
cabulary  in  Java.  But  the  final  action  we 
support  calls  for  a  schedule  of  dates  upon 
which  interim  governments  and  the  ulti¬ 
mate  Indonesian  federation  are  to  be  es¬ 
tablished  that  do  not  differ  in  substance 
from  the  program  announced  by  the  Dutch 
themselves.  The  action  we  finally  support 
is  not  mandatory  but  advisory.  We  recom¬ 
mend.  We  urge.  And  we  do  not  dare  to 
follow  the  rhetoric  about  the  defiance  of 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  with  spe¬ 
cific  mention  of  penalties  or  sanctions — we 
merely  dress  up  the  advisory  machinery  of 
the  good  offices,  with  a  new  verbal  varnish 
to  describe  the  same  mechanism.  In  other 
words,  we  apparently  preach  for  ideological 
effect  on  the  gallery,  but  in  the  substance 
we  are  saying:  “Go  ahead  and  see  whether 
you  can  get  away  with  it."  Meanwhile,  we 
Ignore  the  effect  of  this  play  to  the  gallery 
on  the  morale  of  the  Dutch  themselves,  who 
are  responsible  for  order  in  Java,  and  no  one 
else  is  willing  to  undertake  this  responsi¬ 
bility  in  their  place.  This  seems  to  be  a 
feeble  way  of  translating  the  lessons  of 
diplomacy  which  we  should  have  learned 
from  world  affairs  during  the  last  5  or  0 
years.  We  can,  perhaps,  excuse  our  posi¬ 
tion  at  Yalta  when  we  accepted  the  prom¬ 
ises  about  freedom  and  democracy  in  central 
Europe,  because  it  could  then  be  argued  that 
we  had  to  give  the  Russians  a  chance  to  prove 
their  good  faith.  Well,  they  went  along  and 
showed  us  what  they  meant  by  “freedom 
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and  democracy”  in  Poland.  We  got  another 
lesson  In  the  Jan  Masaryk  episode  in  Prague. 
But  apparently  we  have  to  go  through  a  mess 
of  Yaltas  to  learn  the  same  lesson  all  over 
again  in  the  Far  East. 

If  we  had  been  clear  in  our  policy,  deter¬ 
mined  in  our  action,  and  had  the  courage  of 
our  convictions  some  years  back,  certain 
things  could  have  been  stopped  in  China 
which  now,  of  course,  are  water  over  the 
dam.  It  may  well  be  that  we  shall  sacrifice 
another  generation  of  young  Americans;  an¬ 
other  wasted  generation,  as  the  fruit  of  that 
tragedy  sometime  in  the  future.  Here  we 
are  allowing  ideological  rhetoric  of  the  same 
sort  to  undermine  the  position  of  the  Dutch 
who  in  their  record  of  50  years  of  progressive 
colonial  administration,  have  proved  that 
they  mean  what  they  say.  Rhetoric  on  the 
one  hand,  realization  and  achievement  on 
the  other.  Isn’t  it  about  time  that 
America  should  see  that  its  actions  and  its 
words  are  alined  together?  How  many  Yalta 
betrayals  must  there  be  to  force  us  to  a  pol¬ 
icy  of  action  that  is  alined  with  realities, 
alined  with  the  interests  of  America  itself 
as  well  as  of  the  Dutch  and  the  peoples  of 
Indonesia,  rather  than  with  Soviet  propa¬ 
ganda  mirages?  Is  there  any  evidence  at  all 
that  fellow  travelers  and  Japanese  puppets 
are  reliable  allies  in  accomplishing  the  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  America  has  always  stood, 
the  purposes  of  accomplishing  real  freedom, 
and  democracy,  real  self-government? 

It  is  a  sad  mistake  to  play  competitive  ide¬ 
ological  politics  when  we  undermine  in  the 
process  the  effectiveness  of  old  friends  tried 
in  action,  willing  to  back  by  action  the 
things  they  say  they  believe  in,  and  when 
the  things  these  old  friends  are  doing  are,  in 
fact,  strictly  in  accord  with  American  policy 
with  regard  to  dependent  countries  as  we 
have  always  defined  it.  Whether  in  the 
words  of  Cordell  Hull,  or  Francis  Sayre,  our 
policy  has  not  been  a  policy  of  giving  inde¬ 
pendence  immediately,  which  we  didn’t  do 
ourselves  in  the  Philippines,  but  of  creating 
continuously  circumstances  through  which 
the  natives  in  the  dependent  country  could 
work  themselves  into  independence  and 
self-control.  Let’s  remember  that  in  Indo¬ 
nesia  50,000,000  of  the  75,000,000  are  in  the 
areas  favorable  to  the  Federal  formula  of 
local  control;  only  25,000,000  were  in  the 
area  controlled  by  the  Republic  which  fa¬ 
vored  centralized  control  from  DJogjakarta. 
The  Dutch  advocate  a  decentralized  admin¬ 
istration,  preserving  the  local  privileges  and 
self-government  of  these  diversified  cultural 
groups  in  the  islands.  Americans  who  re¬ 
member  the  historic  vitality  of  States’ 
rights  should  have  an  understanding,  if  no 
one  else  has. 

Holland  had  its  declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence  in  1581,  almost  200  years  before  we  had 
ours.  Her  devotion  to  freedom  and  self- 
government  is  unsurpassed  anywhere  in  the 
world.  Holland  has  a  record  in  the  support 
of  international  law,  legal  procedures,  pro¬ 
gressive  humanitarian  ideas  that  matches 
that  of  any  other  people,  bar  none.  Holland 
has  over  the  last  50  years  made  as  distin¬ 
guished  a  record  in  the  management  of  In¬ 
donesia  as  can  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
colonial  experience  of  the  west  if  you  con¬ 
sider  the  nature  of  the  challenge  and  what 
was  in  fact  done. 

I  submit  it  is  time  for  America  to  put  its 
policies,  its  actions  in  line  with  realities 
rather  than  with  rhetoric,  to  recognize  where 
its  real  allies  are,  and  to  remember  priorities. 
Priority  No.  1  with  us  is  a  resilient  self-con- 
trolled,  independent,  reconstructed  western 
Europe.  All  the  rest  falls  into  perspective 
once  you  keep  that  in  mind.  If  you  get  in¬ 
volved  in  side  issues  of  an  ideological  sort  in 
an  effort  to  capture  the  votes  of  uncertain 
new  friends  while  you  sacrifice  the  old  ones, 
you  discredit  the  international  machinery 


that  is  used  to  pursue  such  policies,  and  in 
the  end  you  will  sabotage  and  undermine  the 
basic  objectives  of  policy  in  the  area  of 
western  Europe. 

Thank  you.  [Applause.] 

(Mr.  CHATHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  [Mr.  McCormack]. 

(Mr.  McCORMACK  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
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Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
thoroughly  respecting  the  motives  and 
views  of  my  friend  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  in  offering  his 
amendment,  I  am  constrained  to  take 
the  position  that  its  adoption  would  be 
harmful,  and  I  hope  the  amendment  will 
be  defeated.  There  are  compelling  rea¬ 
sons  which  bring  me  to  this  conclusion. 

In  the  first  place,  in  the  consideration 
of  the  passage  of  this  legislation,  those 
of  us  who  support  it — and  I  respect  the 
views  of  those  who  do  not,  and  I  am  ex¬ 
pressing  only  my  own  views — do  so  be¬ 
cause  we  consider  that  it  is  directly  con¬ 
nected  with  the  national  interest  of  our 
own  country.  The  principal  effect  of 
this  amendment  would  be  to  force  the 
United  States  into  the  position  of  en¬ 
forcing  decisions  of  the  Security  Council 
by  economic  sanctions  unilaterally 
applied. 

Having  in  mind  the  national  interest 
of  our  own  country,  there  is  a  provision 
in  the  bill,  section  118,  which  instructs 
the  Administrator  to  terminate  aid  to  a 
country  whenever  “because  of  changed 
conditions  assistance  is  no  longer  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States.” 

We  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  the 
people  of  the  Netherlands  are  a  con¬ 
structive  influence  in  the  world.  I  do 
not  know  whether  they  have  made  a 
mistake  in  Indonesia  or  not.  I  am  not 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  circum¬ 
stances  yet  to  determine  in  my  own  mind 
whether  they  have  made  a  mistake.  But 
I  will  assume  that  they  have  made  a 
mistake  for  the  purposes  of  my  discus¬ 
sion  now.  If  the  Dutch  have  made  a 
mistake  in  Indonesia,  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  make  a  mistake  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  bill.  The  national  in¬ 
terests  of  our  country,  in  connection  with 
the  passage  of  this  legislation,  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  joining  the  issue  with  in¬ 
ternational  communism  in  its  attempt 
to  subjugate  the  peoples  of  different 
countries  and  to  enslave  them  and  ulti¬ 
mately  extend  their  control  of  commu¬ 
nism  over  those  countries  to  the  point 
where  it  is  directly  opposed  to  the  na¬ 
tional  interests  of  the  United  States. 
That  is  the  goal  we  always  have  to  keep 
in  mind. 

Assuming  that  the  Dutch  have  made 
a  mistake,  which  I  am  only  assuming 
for  the  purpose  of  argument,  then  I  be¬ 
lieve  we  would  be  making  a  mistake  if 
we  were  to  adopt  this  amendment. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield. 


Mr.  JUDD.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
think  it  would  be  extremely  unwise  for 
the  United  States  unilaterally  to  impose 
sanctions  on  a  country  which  is  also  a 
member  of  the  United  Nations  before 
that  body,  itself,  has  voted  to  impose  any 
sanction  on  that  country? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  very  gracious  reference  to  me. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  have  profound 
respect  for  my  friend,  not  only  on  this, 
but  on  all  occasions. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much.  The  gentleman  does  recog¬ 
nize  that  I  have  tried  in  my  amendment 
not  to  make  it  absolutely  mandatory  in 
the  law  that  the  President  or  Adminis¬ 
trator  immediately  cut  off  aid,  but  I  have 
made  it  a  matter  of  policy. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  gentleman  is 
absolutely  correct.  I  absolutely  respect 
his  views  and  his  motives,  but  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  amendment  rests  on  the  premise 
that  the  Dutch  have  made  a  mistake,  and 
if  that  is  correct,  I  am  not  admitting  it, 
but  I  am  assuming  it,  for  the  purpose  of 
the  position  I  take,  I  think  if  we  were  to 
adopt  his  amendment,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  our  own  national  interest,  we 
would  be  making  a  mistake. 

For  the  reasons  that  I  have  briefly  ex¬ 
pressed,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  this  amendment  would  be  unwise 
and  I  hope  it  will  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Lodge:]. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  like  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  I,  too, 
have  great  respect  for  my  good  friend 
from  New  York.  I,  too,  am  willing  to 
make  the  same  assumption  in  respect  of 
the  Indonesian  situation.  I  make  no  de¬ 
fense  of  the  action  of  the  Netherlands  in 
Indonesia.  But  I  question  very  seriously 
whether  this  is  a  proper  method  for  us  to 
adopt  in  our  desire  to  restore  order  and 
preserve  freedom  in  that  area.  I  call 
your  attention  to  a  part  of  section  121 
(a)  of  the  act  which  says: 

Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be  construed  to 
authorize  the  Administrator  to  delegate  to, 
or  otherwise  confer  upon,  any  international 
or  foreign  organization  or  agency,  any  of  his 
authority  to  decide  the  method  of  furnishing 
assistance  under  this  title  to  any  partici¬ 
pating  country  or  the  amount  thereof. 

I  think  that  is  very  important.  I  think 
that  section  118  is  important,  and  it  has 
already  been  referred  to. 

I  also  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  section  104  (a)  of  the  act  subjects 
the  Administrator  for  Economic  Coop¬ 
eration  to  the  control  of  the  President, 
and  I  believe  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
subject  him  instead  to  the  control  of  the 
President  of  the  Security  Council. 

Furthermore,  section  105  (b)  enjoins 
the  closest  collaboration  between  the 
Administrator  and  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  authorizes  the  Secretary's  in¬ 
terposition  and  reference  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  in  the  event  of  any  inconsistency 
between  the  operation  of  the  program 
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and  the  foreign-policy  objectives  of  the 
country. 

I  believe  that  there  are  other  ways  of 
dealing  with  this  situation.  I  believe 
that  we  should  think  first  and  foremost 
of  the  over-all  purposes  of  this  program 
and  of  our  own  national  security,  and 
then  take  whatever  action  is  appropriate 
in  the  circumstances.  We  should  keep 
our  eyes  on  our  main  objective,  recogniz¬ 
ing  our  opposition  to  imperialism  and 
predatory  colonialism 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Would  the  gentleman 
agree  that  the  Dutch,  even  considering 
the  mistakes  they  may  have  made,  have 
done  a  better  job  in  Indonesia  than  any 
other  colonial  country  anywhere  in  the 
world,  except  the  United  States  in  the 
Philippines? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  am  certainly  inter¬ 
ested  to  have  the  gentleman’s  statement 
on  that. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
will  agree  that  they  have  not  killed 
nearly  as  many  people  in  the  areas  they 
seized  by  force  as  we  killed  in  the  area 
that  we  seized  by  force — meaning  these 
United  States  and  the  American  Indians. 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  think  this:  We  know 
very  little  about  the  so-called  republican 
government  there.  But  we  do  know  one 
thing  which  is  very  shocking  and  that 
is  a  certain  predatory  contract  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  control  of  the  exports  and 
imports  of  that  country.  It  is  a  contract 
of  exploitation  of  the  most  reactionary 
kind.  The  republican  government  which 
represents  at  the  most  only  one-third  of 
the  people  of  Indonesia,  will  by  this 
monopoly  contract  be  surrendering  some 
of  the  most  precious  sovereign  rights  of 
the  people  of  Indonesia. 

Mr.  JUDD.  And  that  contract  was 
not  the  work  of  the  Dutch,  it  was  cooked 
up  by  an  American;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  LODGE.  By  an  American  lawyer 
in  New  York  City,  and  certain  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  so-called  republican 
government  of  Indonesia. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Is  it  not  true  that  if  the 
Dutch  had  treated  their  minorities  the 
way  we  treated  the  American  Indian, 
there  would  not  be  enough  natives  left 
there  even  to  revolt? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  might  also  say  that  if 
the  Marshall  plan  could  have  operated 
on  the  basis  on  which  this  New  York 
lawyer  has  operated  in  Indonesia,  it 
would  simplify  our  problems  but  it  would 
most  certainly  not  be  fulfilling  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  European  Recovery  Act. 
But  it  is  an  established  American  axiom 
that  a  country  cannot  abdicate  its  power 
in  such  a  vital  sphere  of  government 
action. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  am  opposed  to  Euro¬ 
pean  or  American  imperialism.  I  have 
spent  most  of  my  lifetime  trying  to  help 
those  people  to  freedom  and  better  liv¬ 
ing.  Colonialism  is  dead.  But  this  is 
not  the  place  or  the  way  to  handle  that 
problem.  And  I  despise  self-righteous¬ 
ness. 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  yield. 


Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  point  out  to  the  Committee  that 
no  money  under  this  bill  will  go  to  Indo¬ 
nesia  until  the  Netherlands  have  com¬ 
plied  with  the  UN  Security  Council  de¬ 
cision. 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  think  that  is  very  im¬ 
portant. 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  If  an  agreement  is 
reached  between  the  Indonesians  and  the 
Dutch  then  a  limited  sum  wil  be  made 
available. 

Mr.  LODGE.  That  is  highly  signifi¬ 
cant.  If  in  adopting  this  amendment, 
aid  were  to  be  withheld  from  Holland,  it 
might  very  well  jeopardize  the  entire 
program;  and  that,  personally,  I  am  not 
willing  to  do. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr-  JAVITS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems 
to  me  odd  that  there  is  now  being  used 
an  argument  to  defeat  this  amend¬ 
ment  on  the  ground  that  the  money  is 
going  to  be  kept  from  Indonesia  itself. 
Those  are  the  very  people  we  want  to 
help;  we  should  do  everything  possible, 
including  the  passage  of  this  amend¬ 
ment,  to  see  that  they  get  money  and 
fair  dealing  by  seeing  that  the  Nether¬ 
lands  comply  with  the  resolution  of  the 
Security  Council,  because  that  is  exactly 
the  purpose  we  ought  to  serve.  I,  too,  am 
interested  in  the  effectiveness  of  United 
Nations  decisions  and  resolutions. 

Mr.  LODGE.  However,  I  may  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  even  if  his  amend¬ 
ment  were  acted  on  favorably,  Indonesia 
would  get  no  money  under  present  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  very  sorry,  but  the 
Dutch  will. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Depriving  the  Dutch  of 
ECA  aid  may  not  solve  the  Indonesian 
conflict,  but  it  will  surely  jeopardize  the 
European  recovery  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di¬ 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Javits)  there 
were — ayes  5,  noes  136. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  CAVALCANTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Marcantonio]  saw  fit  last 
Saturday  to  brand  the  bill  now  before  us 
as  a  war  program.  He  intimated  fur¬ 
ther  that  to  pass  the  bill  might  be  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  insanity.  He  then  singled  out  the 
economic  conditions  of  the  Republic  of 
Italy  and  other  participating  countries 
for  his  studied  abuse  and  castigation. 
The  gentleman  finally  satiated  his  spleen 
by  urging  upon  his  colleagues  the  as¬ 
tounding  proposition  that  notwithstand¬ 
ing  our  generous  help,  the  working 
masses  of  Italy  and  the  rest  of  Europe 
are  in  the  throes  of  hunger,  unemploy¬ 
ment,  and  fascism  as  the  result  of  ERP 
aid.  It  is  evident  from  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  that  he  is  misinformed 
both  as  to  results  of  ERP  aid  and  to  the 
over-all  objective  of  ERP  in  all  partici¬ 
pating  countries. 

The  gentleman  did  not  brand  as  a  war 
program  the  billions  of  dollars  appropri¬ 


ated  by  this  House  in  the  pre-Pearl  Har¬ 
bor  days  for  the  deliverance  of  com¬ 
munistic  Russia  from  the  assaults  of 
European  fascism.  I  wonder  whether 
the  gentleman  would  brand  as  a  war 
program  the  appropriation  of  a  few  bil¬ 
lions  of  American  dollars  to  assist  com¬ 
munistic  Russia  to  a  more  expeditious 
subjugation  of  the  free  Governments  of 
China,  Iran,  Italy,  France,  England,  and 
all  ECA  participating  countries? 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  it  is  insanity  for 
Members  of  this  House  to  authorize  funds 
to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  freedom  in  the 
breast  of  man,  if  it  is  insanity  to  vote 
these  funds  to  save  the  free  governments 
of  all  Europe  against  subjugation  by  the 
hordes  of  communistic  Russia,  if  it  is  in¬ 
sanity  for  this  Christian  Nation  to  pro¬ 
vide  funds  to  deliver  the  Christian  civili¬ 
zation  of  Europe  from  the  paganistic  as- 
sults  of  communistic  Russia ;  then,  I  ask, 
was  it  insanity  that  motivated  the  in¬ 
trepid  Patrick  Henry  when  he  said  “Give 
me  liberty  or  give  me  death”?  Was  it 
insanity  that  induced  men  to  risk  the 
gallows  when  they  wrote  and  signed  the 
Declaration  of  Independence?  Was  it 
insanity  for  men  to  bare  their  breasts  to 
sword  and  gun  at  Lexington,  Bunker 
Hill,  Germantown,  and  Valley  Forge? 
Was  it  insanity  that  lead  Charles  Martel 
and  his  brave  Christian  Franks  to  rout 
the  Moslem  hordes  at  the  Battle  of 
Tours?  Was  it  insanity  for  the  brave 
Germans  and  Poles  to  bar  the  Mongol 
hordes  of  Genghis  Khan  at  the  Battle  of 
Liegnitz,  and  turn  back  the  Ottoman 
Turk  from  the  gates  of  Vienna?  And 
was  it  insanity  for  Christ  to  seek  the 
cross  and  for  His  followers  to  embrace 
the  Decalog  as  man’s  only  hope  for  peace 
on  earth  and  a  fitting  reward  beyond? 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  insanity  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  widespread  condition  of 
hunger  and  unemployment  could  long 
exist  in  Italy  and  the  participating  coun¬ 
tries  without  it  becoming  known  to  the 
many  uncensored  radio  and  newspaper 
correspondents  that  have  freedom  of 
passage  in  and  out  of  these  countries. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  speak  as  one  with 
personal  knowledge  of  the  matter.  My 
uncle,  3  aunts,  and  36  first  and  second 
cousins  whose  lot  it  is  to  live  in  Italy 
have  advised  us  nearly  a  year  ago  that 
there  was  an  abundance  of  food  in  Italy 
and  for  us  not  to  send  any  more  food 
packages.  Members  of  my  family  have 
visited  Italy  in  the  past  6  months  and  on 
their  return  they  report  that  there  is 
plenty  of  food  but  there  is  a  slight  short¬ 
age  in  shoes  and  articles  of  clothing. 

From  the  Alps  to  Mount  Etna,  the  com¬ 
munistic  vermin  in  Italy  are  frantically 
trying  to  create  the  belief  that  fascism 
is  again  nascent  in  that  land.  I  can 
well  understand  this  communistic  fear. 
It  was  fascism  that  drove  communism  out 
of  Italy.  It  was  fascism  that  drove  that 
same  vermin  out  of  Spain.  It  was  fas¬ 
cism  that  drove  it  out  of  Germany.  It 
was  fascism  that  drove  the  Red  hordes 
from  the  eastern  borders  of  Europe  to  the 
Asiatic  ramparts  of  Stalingrad  where  the 
bear  that  walks  like  a  man  staggered, 
whining  and  cornered,  until  American 
war-program  money  provided  the  vita¬ 
mins  that  brought  the  bear  back  roaring 
and  triumphant  to  the  heart  of  Christian 
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Europe  where  the  treacherous  beast  now 
deigns  to  entrone  his  pagan  gods  upon 
the  altars  of  Christian  shrines. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  money  authorized 
by  this  bill  is  intended  to  encourage  the 
free  and  Christian  people  of  Europe  to 
drive  the  treacherous  bear  back  to  the 
mongol  dens  of  Asia,  whether  the  bill  be 
called  a  “war  program”  or  by  any  other 
name,  its  passage  would  be  the  act  of 
courageous  men  and  women  whose  love 
of  God  and  freedom  transcends  the 
bounds  of  country  and  sectarianism.  I 
personally  hold  no  brief  for  fascism.  I 
am  against  it.  But  in  its  ugliest  form 
it  may  offer  greater  hope  than  commu¬ 
nism. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  few  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply  rise  to  state 
for  the  Record  that  a  number  of  Mem¬ 
bers  from  New  York  were  not  present 
in  the  Chamber  last  Saturday  when  there 
was  a  number  of  roll  calls.  They  were 
unfortunately  absent  attending  the  fu¬ 
neral  services  of  our  late  lamented  col¬ 
league,  Andrew  L.  Somers,  so  that  they 
could  not  be  present. 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  after  the  First  World 
War  when  Russia  could  not  whip  a  cat, 
the  people  of  the  United  States  were 
worked  into  a  frenzy  so  that  for  many 
years  thereafter  we  had  no  trade  and 
commerce  with  Russia  and  a  good  por¬ 
tion  of  that  part  of  eastern  Europe. 
However,  some  one  profited  from  this 
trade  and  commerce.  It  was  England 
and  Germany  that  took  advantage  of  the 
situation  and  they  profited  from  trade 
and- commerce  with  Russia  during  those 
years. 

We  find  ourselves  again  whipped  up 
into  a  great  frenzy.  I  am  not  going  to 
get  all  excited  about  this  thing  or  get 
upset  about  it.  This  is  a  business  prop¬ 
osition.  Today  we  are  restricted  in  our 
business  and  in  our  trade  and  commerce 
to  less  than  one-half  of  the  world.  We 
are  doing  our  business,  trade,  and  com¬ 
merce,  with  Treasury  dollars,  that  is, 
taxpayers’  dollars.  It  is  not  really  busi¬ 
ness  at  all.  If  a  private  businessman  was 
to  operate  his  business  on  the  basis  we 
operate  the  Marshall-plan  business  to¬ 
day,  he  would  go  broke.  It  would  be 
impossible  for  him  to  operate  a  busi¬ 
ness  on  that  basis. 

I  see  a  lot  of  old  Members  of  Congress 
present  who  were  here  when  we  had  the 
old  British  loan  up  for  discussion.  Near¬ 
ly  all  of  us  agreed  that  that  was  the  last 
bit  of  money  we  were  going  to  give  away 
for  nothing.  I  see  a  lot  of  Members  here 
who  were  present  when  we  voted  on 
the  second  UNRRA  appropriation  bill. 
At  that  time  you  Members  said:  “Now, 
this  is  about  as  far  as  America  can  go. 
This  is  as  much  as  we  can  stand.  We 
have  to  protect  our  own  people,  our  own 
Treasury,  our  own  business,  and  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  our  own  Nation.”  Also  you  said 
that  you  were  not  going  to  appropriate 
these  moneys  that  way  any  more,  that 
the  thing  would  be  to  be  done  on  a  busi¬ 
nesslike  basis  from  then  on. 

I  remember  when  the  message  came 
in  from  President  Roosevelt  stating  to 


us  that  after  that  second  UNRRA  appro¬ 
priation  bill  there  would  be  no  more  free 
gift  moneys  going  out  from  the  United 
States  Treasury;  there  would  be  no  more 
lend-lease;  that  the  economy  of  the 
United  States  of  America  could  not  stand 
so  much;  that  from  hereon  there  would 
be  no  more  of  this  gift  money  donated 
and  shoveled  out  of  the  United  States 
Treasury.  That  was  the  understanding 
here.  So,  right  after  that  a  plan  was 
worked  out  to  which  I  think  we  all  agreed 
on  that  there  would  be  an  International 
World  Bank  established,  through  which 
bank  money  would  be  loaned  to  the  vari¬ 
ous  nations  for  their  reconstruction  and 
rehabilitation.  It  was  supposed  to  be 
done  on  a  business  basis.  The  United 
States  of  America  would  have  75  percent 
of  the  stock  in  that  bank,  and  the  re¬ 
maining  25  percent  of  the  stock  would  be 
held  by  all  the  other  nations  of  the  world. 
All  the  nations  agreed  except  Russia  to 
participate  in  that  bank.  Now,  that  was 
a  good  set-up;  that  was  a  business  set-up 
under  which  there  would  be  no  burden 
put  upon  our  taxpayers  and  we  would 
not  have  to  dig  into  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  for  those  dollars,  or  so  that 
the  nations  of  the  world  could  not  say, 
“Good  old  Uncle  Sam,  he  has  a  lot  of 
money;  we  will  never  pay  him  back,” 
because  they  would  have  to  return  this 
money,  the  money  which  they  borrowed 
from  the  International  World  Bank. 
They  would  have  to  return  it  or  these 
nations  would  lose  their  credit  and  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  family  of  nations.  They  would 
have  to  return  it  even  though  we  were 
the  biggest  stockholder  in  the  bank. 

There  was  another  plan  worked  out,  a 
plan  for  the  International  Trade  Organi¬ 
zation.  This  was  a  plan  that  was  worked 
out  in  Habana  wherein  all  the  nations 
again  agreed  to  participate  except  Rus¬ 
sia.  Under  this  plan  we  would  have 
trade  flow  freely  and  on  a  business  basis 
between  all  the  nations  of  the  world.  It 
was  a  live  and  let  live  proposition,  but 
no  nation  would  be  shown  preference  by 
us  as  against  another.  All  nations  were 
to  be  our  friends,  and  it  was  a  program 
for  peace.  The  World  Bank  and  the 
International  Trade  Organization  are  the 
two  programs  for  world  peace.  They  aim 
to  bring  the  people  and  the  nations  to¬ 
gether,  not  to  disunite  them,  not  to  create 
blocs,  not  to  create  cold  wars,  not  to 
create  the  kind  of  condition  that  exists 
today. 

But,  what  has  happened?  Where  have 
we  gone?  Yes,  where  have  we  gone? 
Is  it  too  late  to  turn  back?  Can  we  not 
get  back  to  a  sensible  basis  again? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 
three  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Can  we  not  under¬ 
stand  that  the  debt  of  the  United  States 
of  America  today  is  $252,000,000,000? 
Our  debt  is  twice  as  big  now  as  the  entire 
debt  of  all  the  Marshall  plan  countries 
put  together,  including  England.  It 
must  be  paid. 
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You  people  were  here  when  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro¬ 
priations,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Cannon],  spoke  the  other  day. 
Here  is  what  he  said: 

While  on  this  subject,  how  many  are  in 
favor  of  repudiating  the  national  debt?  How 
many  wUl  vote  to  confiscate  the  Govern¬ 
ment  bonds  which  constitute  the  national 
debt?  We  must  either  pay  these  bonds  or 
repudiate  them.  We  owe  $252,000,000,000. 
If  we  start  paying  them  and  paid  only 
$5,000,000,000  a  year,  it  would  take  over  100 
years  to  pay  off  the  debt. 

Now,  I  do  not  know  how  you  people  feel 
about  it.  I  am  not  going  to  go  back  to 
my  district  and  face  the  taxpayers  and 
voters  of  my  district  in  the  next  election 
and  say,  “Yes;  I  did  vote  for  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  all  these  moneys  under  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan.”  I  am  goinr  to  vote  for  old- 
age  pensions  for  the  people  of  America. 
I  am  going  to  vote  for  veterans’  benefits, 
and  I  am  going  to  vote  for  hospitals  in 
the  State  of  Michigan,  schools,  aid  to 
education,  public  works,  St.  Lawrence 
waterway,  housing,  and  all  of  those 
measures  for  the  benefit  of  our  citizens 
and  our  national  welfare. 

By  the  way,  do  you  know  that  we  were 
to  get  two  hospitals  in  the  State  of  Mich¬ 
igan,  one  for  our  tuberculosis  patients 
and  one  for  our  mental  patients?  That 
program  was  cut  out.  They  said,  “We 
have  not  got  the  money  to  build  these 
hospitals.”  We  asked  for  two  little  har¬ 
bors,  one  at  Port  Sanilac  and  one  at  Port 
Austin,  amounting  to  some  little  amount 
of  money  to  build  these  two  little  harbor 
projects  in  Michigan.  Here  they  ask 
for  $6,000,000,000,  and  you  will  just  shovel 
it  right  out  and  give  it  to  them. 

Yes,  the  United  States  of  America  is 
strong,  but  you  cannot  be  like  the  old 
father  who  was  so  generous  with  his  chil¬ 
dren  that  he  gave  them  everything  he 
had,  and  then  found  himself  living  in  a 
poorhouse  in  his  old  age. 

Do  not  forget  that  our  national  income 
is  down  8  percent  for  the  first  quarter  of 
this  year  as  compared  to  last  year,  and 
the  arrow  is  pointing  downward.  The 
national  income  may  go  as  low  as  20 
percent  below  that  of  last  year.  What 
does  that  mean?  Where  are  you  going 
to  get  these  tax  dollars?  You  are  not  go¬ 
ing  to  get  them  out  of  a  reduced  national 
income,  and  you  are  going  to  find  your¬ 
self  taking  probably  85  to  90  cents  out 
of  the  businessman’s  profit  dollar,  and 
then  expect  that  businessman  to  go 
ahead  and  do  business  and  be  in  com¬ 
petition  with  the  businessmen  of  Ger¬ 
many,  the  businessmen  of  England  and 
France  and  other  countries  who  will 
probably  be  paying  only  10  to  15  cents 
out  of  their  tax  dollar. 

In  1948  British  exports  climbed  to 
$6,600,000,000.  Four  times  as  much  as 
1945  and  the  highest  figure  ever  attained. 
In  1948  Britain  sold  nearly  300,000  motor 
vehicles  abroad.  Thirty-eight  thousand 
of  them  coming  to  the  United  States  of 
America. 

During  1948  we  sold  only  430,000  ve¬ 
hicles  overseas.  So  now  with  Marshall 
plan  aid,  the  British  automaker,  sold  40 
percent  of  the  total  export  business. 
That  is  not  all.  Now  the  German  Opel 
and  the  Volkswagen  are  being  pushed  by 
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the  Marshall  planners  and  by  General 
Clay  to  give  us  further  competition  in  the 
automobile  business. 

In  the  field  of  textile  manufactures 
Britain’s  sales  eclipsed  American  sales 
almost  50  percent — $1,300,000,000  against 
$800,000,000.  Americans  have  long 
prided  themselves  as  manufacturers  of 
machinery  and  machine  tools,  yet  in  1948 
Britain  sold  for  export  $1,016,000,000 
while  the  American  makers  sold  only 
$1,670  000,000. 

In  1947  this  country  exported  to  Ar¬ 
gentina,  Brazil,  and  Uruguay  seven  times 
as  much  as  did  Britain ;  but  by  the  end  of 
1948  the  South  American  nations  were 
buying  virtually  the  same  amount  of 
goods  from  both  countries.  In  Argentine 
sales  Britain  led  the  United  States  by  a 
substantial  margin. 

In  the  prewar  years  two  of  the  toughest 
competitors  for  world  trade  were  Ger¬ 
many  and  Japan.  These  defeated  na¬ 
tion;  were  almost  entirely  out  of  the 
market  from  1945  to  1S47,  but  in  1948 
they  started  a  come-back  which  is  mak¬ 
ing  itself  felt  all  over  the  world. 

“Made  in  Japan”  and  “Made  in  Ger¬ 
many”  were  very  familiar  marks 
throughout  the  world  prior  to  1939. 
Those  same  marks  are  showing  up  on 
store  counters  again.  Japan  gained  al¬ 
most  a  monopoly  in  the  field  of  low-priced 
vases,  Christmas-tree  ornaments,  cheap 
tops;  and  was  a  very  important  factor  in 
such  fields  as  electric-light  bulb",  rayon, 
and  cotton  textile.  Western  Germany  is 
again  pushing  the  market  in  dyestuffs, 
chemicals,  and  cutlery,  fields  in  which  it 
has  been  dominant  for  nearly  50  years. 

The  military  governments  of  Japan 
and  Germany  have  been  carrying  out  a 
policy  of  making  both  regions  self-suffi¬ 
cient  since  the  close  of  the  war  on  both 
fronts.  The  American  taxpayer  has  sent 
billions  of  dollars  to  those  areas  to  ac¬ 
complish  this  self-sufficiency;  but  the 
same  taxpayer  now  finds  he  has  erected 
competition  to  himself,  which  is  being 
felt  especially  in  South  America  and  Asia. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  again  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  to  re¬ 
vise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  pending  bill  calls,  as  I  un¬ 
derstand  it,  for  $5,580,000,000. 

Mr.  VORYS.  At  present  only  $5,380,- 

000,000. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Is  that 
all?  You  cut  it  down  and  saved  a  lot  of 
money  on  that? 

Mr.  VORYS.  Yes. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Oh,  yes, 
and  you  will  come  along  tomorrow  and 
get  it  all  back.  If  they  implement  the 
Atlantic  Pact,  we  will  probably  be  asked 
for  $2,000,000,000  more. 

I  do  not  want  to  vote  for  either  ap¬ 
propriation.  When  the  Armed  Services 
appropriation  bill  comes  along  and  they 
ask  for  $15, 990, 000, 000-odd,  I  will  vote 
for  it.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  need 


the  money  or  whether  they  do  not,  and 
I  doubt  very  much  whether  many  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  know  what  they  need, 
but  we  are  getting  into  such  a  position 
that  that  is  all  we  can  do.  If  the  Armed 
Services  ask  for  20,000,000,000, 1  will  vote 
for  that,  too,  because  I  love  my  country 
and  I  would  like  to  see  it  prepared  to 
meet  whatever  may  come  and  I  have  no 
way  of  actually  knowing  how  much  is  ac¬ 
tually  necessary.  I  have  no  faith  at  all 
in  the  Marshall  plan  and  similar  like 
legislation  that  has  gone  before,  lend- 
lease,  none  of  those  things,  or  the 
United  Nations.  They  have  not  given 
us  anything.  If  they  have,  I  would  like 
to  know  what.  I  know  the  answer  of 
the  supporters  of  the  program.  It  is, 
“Look  where  we  would  have  been  if  we 
hadn’t  done  that.”  They  do  not  know 
anything  about  where  we  would  have 
been,  they  are  just  guessing  at  it.  I 
know  this,  that  nowhere  in  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record  or,  so  far  as  I  know,  any¬ 
where  else,  has  there  been  any  estimate 
of  what  we  have  or  what  we  can  afford 
to  give  away  without  ruining  ourselves, 
without  getting  into  the  position,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Sa- 
dowski]  said  here,  where  we  would  not 
be  able  even  to  defend  ourselves.  There 
is  such  a  thing,  you  know,  as  giving 
away  everything  you  have,  even  your 
shirt,  your  shoes,  your  socks,  and  some 
folks  would  pull  your  toenails  off  if  they 
thought  it  would  do  them  any  good,  no 
matter  what  it  would  do  to  you. 

What  did  the  First  World  War  get  us? 
It  was  going  to  keep  us  out  of  war.  Did 
it?  It  did  not.  What  was  the  Second 
World  War  going  to  do?  Carry  the  four 
freedoms  all  over  the  world.  Did  it?  No. 

Someone  spoke  of  the  United  States 
the  other  day  as  an  empire.  We  are 
telling  everyone  everywhere  what  they 
should  think  and  how  they  should  order 
their  own  affairs.  Have  we  become  an 
aggressor  nation,  and  an  empire?  Well, 
I  know  what  happens  to  aggressor  na¬ 
tions  and  the  way  of  most  empires.  Af¬ 
ter  a  while  they  just  fade  out  of  the  pic¬ 
ture,  and  that  is  what  I  fear  is  going  to 
happen  to  us  if  we  continue  our  present 
policy.  What  does  the  Atlantic  Pact 
mean?  They  told  us  the  United  Nations 
was  a  great  adventure.  They  told  us 
lend-lease  was  a  great  speculation.  Now 
they  say  the  Atlantic  Pact  is  a  calculated 
risk.  What  does  it  mean?  It  is  more 
probable  it  means  war  rather  than  peace. 

What  would  you  answer  me  if  I  said  to 
you  here,  my  colleagues  in  the  House, 
“Now,  listen;  I  am  a  pretty  good  fellow 
and  I  represent  my  district  pretty  well. 
I  want  all  of  you,  each  and  every  one  of 
you  to  go  up  in  my  district  and  take 
part  in  every  quarrel  I  get  into.”  You 
would  say,  “Paddle  your  own  canoe,” 
would  you  not?  Sure  you  would,  and 
that  would  be  right. 

Why  should  we  as  a  nation  go  into 
partnership  with  a  dozen  or  more  na¬ 
tions  and  pledge  ourselves  to  fight  every 
battle  they  may  kick  up  anywhere  in  the 
world?  Does  that  make  sense?  Does 
it?  Should  we  take  up  everyone’s  quar¬ 
rel,  no  matter  whether  it  is  just  or  wheth¬ 
er  it  is  not?  And  why?  Because  if  we 
do  not,  Russia  and  communism  is  going 
to  spread  all  over  the  world?  Well,  we 
stopped  Hitler  and  the  Nazis,  and  in  his 


place  we  got  Stalin  and  communism. 
While  we  are  spending  this  money  and 
pledging  our  youth,  the  future  youth 
of  this  land,  to  be  sent  abroad  under  the 
Atlantic  Pact,  right  here  in  Washington 
we  are  harboring  Communists,  and  we 
let  them  stay  here,  paid  by  Federal 
money.  Are  we  not  a  silly  lot?  When 
if  ever  will  we  think  first  of  and  act  for 
our  own  country? 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  KEE.  What  is  the  parliamentary 
situation  with  reference  to  this  section? 
As  I  understand,  the  section  has  been 
read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  has  com¬ 
pleted  the  reading  of  section  1  of  the  bill 
through  line  11  on  page  2.  There  are 

9  sections  of  the  bill  remaining  to  be 
read. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  debate  on  this  section 
and  all  amendments  thereto  do  now  close. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  object. 

Mr.  CAVALCANTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
object.  I  have  an  amendment  at  the 
Clerk’s  desk. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Permit  the  Chair  to 
inquire  whether  the  amendment  to  be 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  is  to  section  1. 

Mr.  CAVALCANTE.  It  is  at  page  2, 
between  lines  11  and  12. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
proposes  to  insert  a  new  section? 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  debate  on  this  section 
and  all  amendments  thereto  close  in  5 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  hope 
it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  to  shut  off  from  debate 
those  who  may  be  opposed  to  the  bill,  I 
have  been  trying  to  get  10  minutes  to 
speak  since  the  bill  was  taken  up,  and  I 
expect  to  request  very  shortly  to  be  given 

10  minutes  to  express  my  views. 

Mr.  KEE.  May  I  say  that  there  is  no 
intention  to  cut  off  debate.  We  want  to 
try  to  finish  this  bill  this  afternoon  if  we 
possibly  can.  It  is  our  intention  to  finish 
it  as  rapidly  as  we  can  and  at  the  same 
time  to  give  everyone  an  opportunity  to 
be  heard. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

Mr.  WHITE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  object. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  debate  on  this  section 
and  all  amendments  thereto  close  in  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  object,  will  that  permit 
another  amendment  to  be  offered? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  cannot 
determine  that.  The  Chair  would  have 
to  recognize  Members  within  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  the  time  fixed  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  pro¬ 
pose  to  offer  an  amendment  to  this  sec¬ 
tion. 
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Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that 
debate  on  this  section  and  all  amend¬ 
ments  thereto  close  in  10  minutes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recogn¬ 
izes  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Stefan],  * 

Mr.  STEPAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Stefan:  On 
page  2,  line  10,  after  the  word  “shall”,  strike 
out  the  word  “seriously.” 

Mr.  STEPAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  page 
2,  line  10,  beginning  at  line  9,  the  bill 
reads  as  follows: 

That,  no  assistance  to  the  participating 
countries  herein  contemplated  shall  seri¬ 
ously  impair  the  economic  stability  of  the 
United  States. 

My  amendment  merely  seeks  to  elimi¬ 
nate  the  word  “seriously”;  thus  leaving 
the  language  to  read: 

That,  no  assistance  to  the  participating 
countries  herein  contemplated  shall  impair 
the  economic  stability  of  the  United  States. 

The  Committee  should  accept  the 
amendment  for  the  reason  that  I  believe 
it  was  originally  intended  that  this  act 
should  in  no  way  impair  the  stability  and 
economy  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEFAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Unquestionably  this  act 
last  year  impaired  the  economic  stability 
of  the  United  States  by  increasing  infla¬ 
tionary  pressures.  It  seems  to  me  we 
must  leave  the  word  “seriously”  in,  be¬ 
cause  unquestionably  a  gigantic  effort 
such  as  this  affects  the  stability  of  our 
country.  We  must  weight  that  against 
the  possible  benefits. 

Mr.  STEFAN.  In  answer  to  that,  I 
feel  that  those  who  believe  in  the  objec¬ 
tives  of  this  bill  have  let  it  be  known 
publicly  that  this  act  in  no  way  impairs 
the  economic  conditions  and  the  sta¬ 
bility  of  the  United  States.  If  that  is 
so  the  amendment  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEFAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  said  on  the  floor  last 
year,  if  tlqe  gentleman  will  remember, 
that  when  we  voted  for  this  bill  it  meant 
voting  among  other  things  to  reduce 
our  standards  of  living  in  the  United 
States.  We  knew  what  it  meant.  You 
cannot  export  steel  and  tools  and  farm 
machinery  and  scores  of  other  things 
that  are  needed  badly  here  at  home, 
without  impairing  our  stability.  You 
cannot  keep  our  taxes  as  high  as  they 
are  without  endangering  our  economy. 
But  if  we  do  not  succeed  in  this  pro¬ 
gram,  the  costs  for  our  national  defense 
will  impair  our  security  far  more  seri¬ 
ously.  We  said  that  frankly  last  year 
and  we  ought  to  face  it  frankly  now,  and 
support  the  bill  knowing  what  it  means. 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Then  you  are  serving 
notice  on  the  people  of  the  United  States 
that  if  this  bill  passes,  it  is  going  to  affect 
the  stability  and  economy  of  our  country 
and  that  the  standard  of  living  of  our 
people  is  going  to  be  lowered  and 
impaired. 


Mr.  JUDD.  The  same  words  were  in 
the  bill  last  year, 

Mr.  STEFAN.  And  our  standard  of 
living  is  going  to  be  lowered  and  im¬ 
paired  as  a  result  of  this  legislation.  I 
did  not  so  understand  it.  I  hope  the 
members  of  the  Committee  will  accept  my 
amendment  and  eliminate  that  one  word 
“seriously”  in  order  to  notify  the  people 
of  the  United  States  that  this  act  will 
not  impair  the  stability  and  economy  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  JUDD.  That  word  “seriously”  was 
in  the  bill  last  year. 

Mr.  STEFAN.  That  is  still  embodied 
within  the  act  as  it  now  stands. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEFAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Inas¬ 
much  as  the  members  of  the  committee 
admit  that  this  will  impair  our  stability, 
are  they  able  to  tell  us  how  seriously  and 
when?  How  far? 

Mr.  STEFAN.  I  should  think  they 
should  give  us  some  information.  I  un¬ 
derstood  that  it  was  not  going  to  impair 
the  economy  and  stability  of  the  United 
States.  In  any  event  the  people  of  our 
country  should  be  put  on  notice  and  pre¬ 
pared  for  coming  events. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  a  vote  on  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  que^ion  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  tne  gentle¬ 
man  from  Nebraska. 

The  question  was  taken  and  on  a  divi¬ 
sion  (demanded  by  Mr.  Stefan)  there 
were — ayes  32,  noes  102. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  CAVALCANTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cavalcante: 
Page  2,  between  lines  11  and  12  Insert: 

“Sec.  2.  The  last  sentence  of  section  103  (a) 
of  such  act  is  hereby  amended  by  striking 
out  the  final  period  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  a  colon  and  the  following :  * :  And  pro¬ 
vided  further,  That  such  country  Jias  filed 
with  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administra¬ 
tion  (as  hereinafter  established)  an  itemized 
account  of  its  governmental  income,  expen¬ 
ditures,  assets,  and  indebtedness,  together 
with  a  statement  of  its  national  economic  and 
security  requirements.’  ” 

Mr.  CAVALCANTE.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man — 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAVALCANTE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEE.  I  may  say  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania  that  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  information  the 
gentleman  wishes  to  be  filed  under  his 
amendment  can  be  found  in  the  records 
of  ECA.  If  I  am  not  correct  in  that  I 
shall  be  very  glad  before  the  Committee 
rises  to  return  to  this  section  so  that  the 
gentleman  can  offer  his  amendment,  but 
I  feel  sure  the  information  is  already 
'  with  the  ECA  and  is  available. 

Mr.  CAVALCANTE.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  have  implicit  confidence  in  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee,  and  shall  avail 
myself  of  the  information  the  gentleman 
states  is  available  to  us. 

In  view  of  the  statement  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia,  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  my 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Brehm]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BREHM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  for 
America  first  and  it  is  because  of  that 
fact  that  I  favor  this  legislation. 

Every  course  which  America  has  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  past  has  led  us  straight  to 
war.  It  may  be  that  this  course  will  not 
prevent  war;  it  may  finally  again  lead 
us  to  war,  but  at  least  it  affords  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  us  to  detour  around  the 
old  road  and  to  take  a  determined  step 
on  a  new  road  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
lead  us  to  a  different  goal  than  that  to¬ 
ward  which  we  have  been  marching  and 
periodically  arriving.  That  is  my  main 
reason  for  supporting  this  legislation. 
Call  it  a  noble  experiment,  if  you  wish, 
call  it  a  shot  in  the  dark,  call  it  by  any 
name  you  choose;  names  are  incidental, 
objectives  all  important;  but  even  though 
it  lead  to  war  we  shall  not  be  any  worse 
off  than  we  have  been  in  all  the  years 
past.  We  have  always  arrived  at  the 
same  goal  every  time;  namely,  war. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BREHM.  I  yield. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Will  not  the  gentleman 
agree  that  if  an  aggressor  starts  war 
anywhere  in  the  world  his  target  will  be 
America  first? 

Mr.  BREHM.  I  believe  there  is  no 
question  about  that,  for  America  would 
be  more  of  a  prize  than  any  other  coun¬ 
try.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  passage  of 
this  legislation  might  make  it  impossible 
for  any  other  nation  to  win  this  prize. 
Surely  its  passage  will  not  facilitate  the 
winning. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired,  all 
time  has  expired  on  section  I. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  The  second  sentence  of  section  104 
(e)  of  such  act  is  hereby  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  “$10,000  per  annum”  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  “the  highest  rate  authorized 
by  such  act.” 

Mr.  WHITE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  bill  now  before  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  an  old  saying 
that  circumstances  sometimes  alter 
cases.  In  the  case  of  the  European  aid 
plan,  a  circumstance  occurred  recently 
which  definitely  should  alter  that  case. 

I  refer  to  the  signing  of  the  Atlantic 
Pact. 

The  Atlantic  Pact  is  designed  to  stop 
the  spread  of  communism  in  Europe  and 
I  am  for  the  Atlantic  Pact  but  only  as  a 
temporary  measure.  Now  that  Europe  is 
on  its  feet,  so  far  as  food  and  intense  suf¬ 
fering  are  concerned,  and  now  that  the 
Atlantic  Pact  has  been  signed,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  high  Government  officials 
will  soon  be  ratified  by  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  Russian  aggression  will  be 
stopped  by  force  of  arms  if  necessary; 
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then,  I  ask  you,  why  is  it  desirable  for 
this  Nation  to  keep  giving  these  billions 
of  dollars  to  Europe? 

This  proposal  before  us  now,  that  this 
United  States  Congress  continue  to  dish 
out  people’s  money  to  Europe,  would  not 
be  quite  so  hard  for  me  to  swallow  if  the 
excess-profits  tax  on  corporations  had 
not  been  completely  taken  off,  as  it  has. 
That  tax  should  have  been  left  on  to  the 
extent  of  at  least  50  percent,  in  order  to 
lighten  the  load  of  those  of  our  people 
who  need  their  tax  money  to  buy  food. 

I  am  against  the  continuance  of  this 
spending  because  I  believe  the  plain  peo¬ 
ple  of  this  Nation  are  being  made  the 
goat,  just  as  they  were  after  the  First 
World  War.  Then  it  was  loans  to  Europe 
which  were  never  repaid.  The  big-busi¬ 
ness  men  of  the  Nation  who  have  made  so 
much  money  out  of  setting  goods  to  our 
Government  under  the  European  aid 
plan  are  behind  this  plan  to  continue  this 
heavy  spending  longer  than  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary.  It  is  as  plain  as  the 
nose  on  your  face  that  the  average  peo¬ 
ple  of  this  country  are  being  victimized 
by  the  big-business  interests  again  and 
I  urge  every  Member  of  this  House  to 
join  me  in  defeating  the  continuation  of 
this  unnecessary  spending. 

The  Atlantic  Pact  is  all  right  as  a  tem¬ 
porary  measure  but  we  must  make  the 
United  Nations  into  an  effective  world 
organization  for  the  maintenance  of  per¬ 
manent,  world  peace. 

We  must  not  let  the  United  Nations 
suffer  the  fate  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
for  it  we  do,  world  war  III  is  as  sure  as 
tomorrow’s  sunrise. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  stop  this 
spending  plan  where  it  is,  and  get  back 
on  the  road  to  true  world  peace  through 
the  United  Nations,  without  Russia.  The 
best  way  I  can  think  of  to  insulate  the 
freedom-loving  nations  of  the  world 
against  communism  is  to  force  Russia 
out  of  the  United  Nations  until  she  gives 
her  people  freedom  of  religion  and  all  the 
other  freedoms  enjoyed  by  the  people  of 
truly  democratic  nations;  then  remove 
the  single  nation  veto  power  from  the 
United  Nations  set-up  and  provide  the 
United  Nations  with  an  international 
armed  force  for  the  maintenance  of  per¬ 
manent  peace. 

Russia  as  the  lone  nonmember  of  the 
United  Nations  would  not  dare  attack  the 
entire  free  world  and  we  would  have 
peace  even  without  her  in  the  United 
Nations.  We  should  leave  the  door  open 
for  Russia  to  come  in  when  and  if  she 
puts  her  house  in  order.  Just  as  Wood- 
row  Wilson  predicted  World  War  II  when 
pleading  for  the  League  of  Nations  30 
years  ago  this  humble  individual  now 
joins  with  millions  of  other  people 
throughout  our  Nation  and  the  world  in 
predicting  world  war  III  if  we  do  not 
make  the  United  Nations  into  an  effective 
organization  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace.  Fellow  Members,  will  you  be  able 
to  ltek  into  the  eyes  of  your  children  and 
your  grandchildren  with  a  clear  con¬ 
science  20  years  from  now?  I  will,  be¬ 
cause  I  am  going  to  vote  against  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  this  spending  plan  and  try 
to  get  back  on  the  road  to  true  world 
peace  through  the  United  Nations. 


Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  two 
words,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  con¬ 
strained  to  object.  I  have  talked  with 
gentlemen  on  the  opposite  side  and  we 
are  very  much  in  hope  we  may  close  de¬ 
bate  today,  therefore  I  shall  have  to  ob¬ 
ject  to  any  further  extensions  of  time. 

[Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska  addressed 
t&e  Committee.  His  remarks  will  appear 
hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
piece  of  legislation  and  tell  you  briefly 
why  I  am  for  it  based  on  a  personal  ob¬ 
servation  that  I  made  this  last  summer 
in  Europe.  I  did  not  go  as  a  Member 
of  Congress  because  I  was  not  a  Member 
at  that  time.  I  was  not  entertained  in 
any  of  the  Embassies,  because  I  did  not 
want  to  be.  I  went  as  a  plain  citizen  of 
the  United  States  to  try  to  find  out 
whether  or  not  the  ECA  was  justified. 
I  can  say  to  you  without  fear  of  contra¬ 
diction  that  no  open-minded  Member  of 
Congress  can  make  a  personal  investiga¬ 
tion  over  there  and  come  home  with  any 
other  conviction  except  the  fact  that  we 
are  justified  immeasurably  by  continuing 
this  legislation.  I  could  talk  to  you  on 
charitable  grounds;  I  could  talk  to  you 
on  the  basis  of  the  Golden  Rule,  but 
those  who  oppose  it  say,  “Let  us  be  prac¬ 
tical;  let  us  be  sound.”  So,  I  base  my 
support  on  an  actuarial  basis,  if  you 
please,  and  say  that  this  is  the  cheapest 
piece  of  insurance  that  the  United  States 
is  able  to  buy  in  the  world  today. 

If  I  were  to  oppose  this  legislation  and 
to  treat  my  own  business  in  the  same 
manner  as  I  would  be  treating  my  coun¬ 
try’s  business,  suppose  I  owned  a  busi¬ 
ness  block  in  some  profitable  section  of 
my  city,  and  the  next  block  were  on  fire, 
and  the  wind  were  blowing  in  my  direc¬ 
tion,  I  should  call  my  insurance  agency 
and  cancel  my  insurance. 

I  traveled  through  the  Communist 
sections  of  Paris  and  the  Communist  sec¬ 
tions  of  Rome.  The  reason  the  Com¬ 
munists  are  screaming  today  against  the 
ERP  is  that  we  have  stopped  communism 
in  its  tracks  in  Europe. 

Let  us  be  realistic  about  it.  Let  us 
admit  that  we  are  interfering  in  the 
affairs  of  Europe.  Let  us  admit  that  we 
are  putting  the  might  of  America  on  the 
side  of  right  and  decency.  I  was  in  Italy 
a  few  days  after  the  Italian  elections, 
and  every -wall  and  every  ruin,  and  there 
are  a  lot  of  them  in  Italy,  tvas  covered 
and  plastered  with  posters  saying  in 
Italian,  “Vote  communistic.”  Where  did 
that  money  come  from?  It  came  from 
Russia.  The  Communist  leaders  of  Italy 
are  frank  to  admit  that  is  where  it  came 
from.  Russia  would  like  to  get  Italy  and 
the  rest  of  the  western  European  coun¬ 
tries  as  easily  as  possible. 

You  talk  about  spending  $15,000,000,- 
000  for  the  armed  forces.  Yes,  I  am  for 
that.  You  talk  about  the  lowering  of  our 


standard  of  living.  If  we  permit  the 
democratic  nations  of  western  Europe  to 
become  communized,  and  if  we  permit 
Russia  to  grab  them  off  the  same  way 
they  grabbed  off  Czechoslovakia  and  the 
rest  of  the  free  nations  .of  Europe,  we 
*  will  have  an  enemy  bent  on  our  destruc¬ 
tion  standing  only  5  hours  by  fast  bomb- 
ex’s  from  our  shores.  It  will  not  be  a 
question  of  a  standard  of  living  but 
whether  we  are  living  with  this  great 
Nation  of  ours  standing  with  its  back 
to  the  watt,  as  it  will  be  if  we  take  the 
easy  way  out.  It  is  the  easy  way  out  if 
we  do  not  adopt  this  legislation.  It  is 
the  way  we  have  taken  in  the  past,  when 
we  played  the  ostrich  and  hid  our  heads 
in  the  sand  and  refused  to  adopt  a  posi¬ 
tive  foreign- policy. 

I  listened  with  interest  to  some  of  the 
opponents  of  this  legislation,  and  I  have 
not  heard  any  positive  alternative 
broached.  I  have  been  a  member  of  a 
minority  party  in  the  legislature  of  my 
home  State.  It  is  easy  to  be  against 
something,  it  is  easy  to  be  negative,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  present  a  positive  policy. 
Perhaps  those  who  are  taking  a  positive 
approach  will  make  mistakes,  but  I  sin¬ 
cerely  believe  that  if  we  do  not  take  a 
positive  approach  we  will  not,  to  para¬ 
phrase  the  words  of  someone  who  pre¬ 
ceded  me,  be  able  to  look  our  children 
and  grandchildren  in  the  face,  because 
we  will  have  let  them  down,  and  we  will 
have  opened  our  gates  to  the  kind  of  gov¬ 
ernment  that  this  Nation  has  abhorred 
since  it  has  been  a  nation,  a  dictatorship 
of  the  worst  order.  I  care  not  whether 
it  be  a  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  or 
a  dictatorship  of  the  Fascist-Nazi  type, 
it  is  still  a  dictatorship,  and  it  is  against 
everything  that  democracy  stands  for 
and  everything  this  Nation  has  been 
founded  upon.  Even  if  this  legislation 
demanded  that  we  lower  our  standard  of 
living,  and  it  does  not,  it  promises  to  im¬ 
prove  not  only  the  standard  of  western 
Europe  but  our  own,  is  it  not  better  to 
take  a  positive  approach,  knowing  what 
we  are  doing,  deliberately,  than  stand- 
>  ing  defenseless  against  our  enemy? 

It  seems  to  me  the  United  States,  in  a 
realistic  Christian  approach,  is  answering 
affirmatively  the  age-old  question,  Am  I 
my  brother’s  keeper?  4 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  four  words,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  it 
most  difficult  to  speak  this  afternoon  in 
opposition  to  two  distinguished  colleagues 
from  my  own  State.  I  have  great  respect 
for  their  integrity  and  their  points  of 
view  but  unfortunately  I  cannot  agree 
with  them  on  this  issue. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  European  recov¬ 
ery  program  in  general  and  the  highly 
desirable  objectives  it  seeks  to  accom¬ 
plish.  I  reserve,  however,  the  right  at  a 
later  date,  possibly,  to  vote  for  a  cut  in 
the  appropriations  for  ERP  if  the  facts 
at  that  time  show  a  needed  reduction. 
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I  have  listened  very  carefully  during  all 
the  general  debate  and  all  of  the  discus¬ 
sion  here  this  afternoon.  Fortunately, 
most  of  the  discussion  has  been  of  a  bi¬ 
partisan  nature,  with  both  Republicans 
and  Democrats  supporting  the  plan  in¬ 
augurated  during  the  Eightieth  Congress. 
However,  little  has  been  said  about  the 
specific  problems  facing  the  European 
nations  who  require  assistance  and  the 
way  in  which  our  foreign  aid  has  provided 
some  solution  to  date. 

For  example,  and  I  have  become  quite 
familiar  with  this  situation,  the  United 
Kingdom  has  for  a  long  time  produced 
annually  approximately  100,000  long 
tons,  or  2,240,000  bags,  of  dry  edible  peas. 
Because  of  sorting  and  grading  problems, 
close  to  40  percent  of  the  crop  is  not 
consumable  by  human  beings  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  antiquated  sort¬ 
ing  methods  previously  used  in  that  coun¬ 
try  have  been  wasteful  and  inefficient 
and  as  a  result  the  United  Kingdom  has 
been  forced  to  import  a  considerable 
amount  of  dry  edible  peas.  Better  sort¬ 
ing  methods  in  this  one  item  in  past 
years  would  have  helped  cut  down  Brit¬ 
ain’s  unfavorable  exchange  balance. 

Under  the  ECA,  the  answer  has  been 
partially  found  in  1  year.  In  this  coun¬ 
try  American  ingenuity  has  developed  a 
machine  which  cuts  down  the  sorting  and 
grading  costs  and  at  the  same  time  does 
a  far  better  job.  We  in  America  have 
used  this  electric  sorting  machine  for  al¬ 
most  two  decades  and  solely  because  of 
the  European  recovery  program  our 
friends  across  the  seas  will  now  derive 
similar  benefit. 

By  the  installation  of  less  than  30 
electric  sorting  machines  the  need  for 
future  pea  importations  to  the  United 
Kingdom  will  be  cut  down  materially. 
In  fact,  the  cost  of  the  machines  will^be 
matched  by  less  need  for  food  imports. 
The  cost  of  the  machines  equals  only 
what  England  has  been  paying  each  year 
for  the  now-estimated  savings  in  im¬ 
ports.  This  is  progress,  not  only  for  the 
European  beneficiaries  of  ECA,  but  for 
us  in  the  United  States.  If  this  pro¬ 
gram  continues  on  such  a  constructive 
basis,  giving  the  same  benefits  to  other 
European  countries,  I  will  continue  to 
support  the  principles  of  ECA. 

I  would  like  to  say  one  further  word. 
The  distinguished  gentleman  from  Cal¬ 
ifornia  has  said,  '“Will  we  who  are  go¬ 
ing  to  support  this  program  hereafter  be 
able  to  look  our  sons  and  daughters  and 
our  grandsons  and  granddaughters  in 
the  eye  and  say,  ‘Did  we  do  right  by 
them  by  adopting  ERP?’  ”  It  is  my 
humble  opinion  that  we  who  support 
the  program  can  at  least  look  them  in 
the  eye  and  say,  “We  tried  and  are  try¬ 
ing  to  do  something  by  adopting  a  policy 
that  is  new  and  which  offers  hope  of 
success  in  our  fight  against  commu¬ 
nism.”  The  European  recovery  pro¬ 
gram  involves  a  calculated  risk,  but  it  is 
not  a,  policy  which  in  the  past  has  been 
unquestionably  a  failure  and  which  has 
led  us  to  two  disastrous  wars,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  the  youth  and  future 
of  this  country. 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  stated  that  the  opponents  of  this 
bill  have  offered  no  alternative  proposi¬ 
tion.  I  think  I  did  give  you  the  alterna¬ 
tive  to  the  Marshall  plan.  I  did  give  you 
the  alternative  to  digging  into  the  Treas¬ 
ury  of  the  United  States  and  stealing 
these  taxpayers’  dollars.  The  alterna¬ 
tive  is  the  International  World  Bank. 

Every  nation  in  the  world  would  bene¬ 
fit  from  that  except  Russia,  because  Rus¬ 
sia  is  the  only  one  that  has  refused  to 
go  into  it.  As  long  as  she  does  not  want 
to  go  into  it,  that  is  all  right  with  us. 
But  other  nations  have  all  joined  the 
International  World  Bank.  That  is  the 
way  this  program  should  have  been 
worked  out.  The  reconstruction  of  the 
world  should  have  been  worked  out 
through  the  International  World  Bank 
in  conjunction  with  the  International 
Trade  Organization  agreements  that  we 
reached  at  Habana. 

In  the  New  Deal  days,  when  I  was  a 
Member  of  Congress  here,  under  Frank¬ 
lin  D.  Roosevelt,  we  found  many  of  these 
men  who  are  coming  up  here  now  and 
who  are  going  to  vote  for  this  exorbitant 
expenditure  of  money,  as  I  said,  we  found 
them  shouting  their  heads  off  against  the 
CCC  camps,  against  the  HOLC,  the  PWA, 
the  WPA,  and  all  these  New  Deal  pro¬ 
grams.  What  was  the  total  bill?  What 
was  the  total  tax  bill  at  that  time?  What 
was  our  budget?  It  was  $9,700,000,000. 
That  is  what  it  cost  us  in  those  New  Deal 
days  under  Roosevelt.  Congressman 
after  Congressman  got  up  in  the  well  of 
the  House  and  shouted  his  head  off  about 
those  terrific  expenditures.  What  is  our 
budget  now?  It  is  $42,000,000,000,  and 
it  is  going  to  reach  $45,000,000,000.  That 
is  4  V2  times  as  much.  Do  you  have  a  na¬ 
tional  income  to  pay  that  kind  of  money? 
You  cannot  expect  to  keep  on  raising  this 
money  out  of  the  taxpayers  on  the  basis 
of  war-profit  dollars.  That  is  over  with. 
You  have  to  get  back  on  an  even  keel, 
and  on  a  solid  business  basis  from  now 
on.  You  are  not  going  to  have  these  free 
and  easy  dollars  to  pick  up  out  of  the 
taxpayers’  pockets.  They  will  not  be 
able  to  afford  it.  You  have  got  to  get 
down  to  business.  Let  me  see  what  Mr. 
Hoffman  said  here.  Mr.  Hoffman  lists 
the  first  year’s  achievements  as  follows: 

1.  Industrial  production  for  1948,  for  all 
the  participating  countries,  was  virtually  at 
the  prewar  figure  and  it  was  14  percent  above 
prewar  in  certain  countries.  For  the  last 
quarter  of  1948  industrial  output  was  at  a 
rate  5  percent  greater  than  prewar. 

How  far  do  you  intend  to  rebuild  these 
countries?  To  what  extent?  Where  are 
we  going  to  stop?  When  you  talked  about 
Marshall  plan  funds  last  year,  you  were 
talking  about  countries  devastated  by 
war  and  we  were  going  to  restore  their 
economy.  We  have  restored  them;  we 
have  them  right  back  where  they  were 
were  before  the  war.  Where  do  we  stop? 
Western  European  coal  production 
reached  398,000,000  metric  tons  in  1948. 
Steel  continued  to  set  the  production  pace 
among  heavy  industry,  the  output  for 
1948  totaling  approximately  40,000,000 
metric  tons  in  ERP  countries,  or  30  per¬ 
cent  more  than  in  1947.  In  bizonia  a 
large  balance  of  funds  allocated  for  west¬ 


ern  Germany  will  remain  after  the  first 
15  months  of  Marshall  plan  aid  end¬ 
ing  June  30.  The  latest  statistics  on 
bizonia  show  that  of  $519,600,000  allo¬ 
cated,  only  $248,000,000  had  been  con¬ 
tracted  for  by  March  15,  with  very  little 
likelihood  that  bizonia  will  make  use  of 
or  expend  the  other  millions  by  June  30. 
The  $270,000,000  allocated  for  Germany 
is  still  unspent.  They  cannot  spend  it, 
they  cannot  find  a  place  to  spend  it;  they 
cannot  spend  it  before  June  30,  yet  they 
are  coming  in  here  asking  for  more 
money.  The  Christian  Science  Monitor 
of  last  Tuesday  contains  an  article  stat¬ 
ing  that  the  Marshall  planners  for  Austria 
have  pledged  themselves  to  build  a  big 
new  opera  house  in  Vienna.  They  have 
pledged  it,  they  are  going  to  do  it;  they 
are  going  to  spend  money  to  build  an 
cpera  house  in  Vienna.  We  cannot  get 
money  to  build  schools  and  hospitals  to 
take  care  of  our  own  people  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  yet  we  can  afford  to  give  money  to 
build  opera  houses  in  Europe,  probably 
to  give  the  Europeans  spiritual  uplift, 
not  only  an  economic  and  financial  uplift 
but  we  must  build  them  up  spiritually. 

Mr.  DURHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

During  the  past  few  weeks  we  have 
been  passing  appropriation  bills  here  in 
the  halls  of  Congress.  We  are  now  faced 
with  two  measures  that  will  cost  the 
people  of  our  country  a  large  sum  of 
money.  I  have  reference  to  the  military 
outlay  and  the  economic  aid  program  to 
the  countries  cooperating  under  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan. 

I  am  not  and  do  not  pretend  to  be  an 
economist  but  I  do  try  to  analyze  as 
best  I  can  the 'trends  of  our  business 
conditions  here  in  America  and  base  my 
judgment  on  the  findings  of  improve¬ 
ments  or  slackening  of  general  business 
conditions. 

Recently  farm  prices  have  been  stead¬ 
ier  than  industrial  prices  and  a  notice¬ 
able  down-trend  in  the  price  of  some  of 
our  metals  has  been  noted. 

According  to  the  Census  Bureau’s  esti¬ 
mate  recent  unemployment  figures  were 
around  3,200,000,  This  has  been  accen¬ 
tuated  somewhat  by  the  shutdown  order 
on  coal  mining.  But  the  unemployment 
compensation  rolls  seem  to  be  levelling 
off  according  to  the  latest  weekly  fig¬ 
ures  by  the  .United  States  Department 
of  Labor  and  this  Department  seems  con¬ 
fident  that  little  or  no  further  increase 
in  unemployment  will  develop  within  the 
next  few  months  and  it  is  generally  be¬ 
lieved  that  we  will  again  reach  the  60,- 
000,000  employed  which  existed  during 
the  summer  months  of  1948. 

Inventory  fluctuations  are  always  a 
powerful  factor  in  determining  our  busi¬ 
ness  swings.  The  best  estimate  of  our 
inventories  shows  a  large  reduction  in 
practically  all  lines. 

The  latest  figures  on  personal  income 
is  around  $220,000,000,000  or  more.  This 
is  very  close  to  an  all-time  peak. 

We  have  also  noticed  a  reduction  in 
prices  of  manufactured  goods  in  the  past 
few  months  more  than  at  any  time  since 
the  inflation  period  started  and  I  believe 
a  new  balance  is  being  worked  out  on  a 
firm  basis  on  the  over-all  problem  of  in¬ 
ventories  and  commitments. 
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In  cotton  goods  this  adjustment  has 
been  running  for  more  than  a  year.  Met¬ 
als  and  heavy  industries  only  began  to 
face  it  early  this  year.  So  it  seems  evi¬ 
dent  that  this  downturn  in  business 
will  not  be  deepened  and  prolonged  by 
drastic  liquidations  as  it  is  evident  that 
most  business  has  been  very  cautious  and 
properly  so. 

I  feel  that  the  strong  point  in  the  out¬ 
look  is  that  familiar  causes  which  in  the 
past  produce  these  recessions  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  today  to  exert  such  a  heavy  weight. 
An  enormous  amount  of  work  is  in  prog¬ 
ress  throughout  the  country  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  and  we  have  had  very  few 
cancellations.  Public  expenditures  on 
construction  are  still  large. 

Interest  on  money  is  neither  high  nor 
is  it  very  tight  as  it  has  been  before  in 
nearly  all  major  business  depressions. 
The  reports  show  that  banks  are  nearly 
all  liquid  and  are  in  a  position  to  take 
on  new  loans  if  the  right  borrowers  re¬ 
quest  the  loans.  The  Federal  Reserve 
is  in  a  position  today  to  quickly  relieve 
any  strain  in  the  supply  of  credit  and  it 
has  already  expressed  this  desire  and 
willingness  to  cooperate  in  that  direc¬ 
tion.  Also  annual  reports  show  evidence 
of  satisfactory  corporate  earnings.  Most 
of  these  corporations  have  recently  made 
their  annual  reports. 

It  is  these  factors  coupled  with  the 
necessity  of  building  up  a  sound  Euro¬ 
pean  economy  and  those  countries  that 
desire  to  remain  as  members  of  a  group 
that  value  freedom  and  desire  to  remain 
so,  which  makes  this  measure  necessary. 
World  conditions  being  what  they  are  at 
the  present  hour  it  still  remains  a  fact 
that  we  must  continue  to  remain  in  a 
strong  position  with  an  Air  Force,  Army, 
and  Navy  adequate  to  meet  any  emer¬ 
gency. 

This  measure  which  we  are  consider¬ 
ing  today  and  the  armed  services  appro¬ 
priation  which  will  come  before  us  in  a 
few  days  will  go  a  long  way  toward  pro¬ 
moting  and  carrying  out  the  American 
ideals  of  a  peaceful  world.  This  is  my 
reason  for  supporting  the  measure. 

(Mr.  DURHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  all  debate  on  the 
pending  section  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  in  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  is  the  opposition  going  to  get  5  or 
10  minutes  on  some  of  these  amend¬ 
ments? 

Mr.  KEE.  There  is  no  amendment  be¬ 
fore  us. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  object  to  closing  debate  in  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that 
all  debate  on  the  pending  section  and  all 
amendments  thereto  close  in  5  minutes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  make  the  point  of  order  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  One  hundred 


and  forty-three  Members  are  present,  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  McSWEENEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McSWEENEY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HUBER.  I  am  glad  to  note  a 
quorum  is  present  and  that  the  Members 
are  showing  their  interest  by  keeping  a 
quorum  present  because  I  know  the  com¬ 
mittee  will  have  a  very  interesting  mes¬ 
sage  from  my  colleague. 

Mr.  McSWEENEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  sorry  to  delay  the  Committee,  but 
there  is  nothing  closer  to  my  heart  than 
the  appropriation  for  this  important 
work.  I  hope  I  may  paraphrase  a  great 
Britisher,  Winston  Churchill,  when  he 
made  the  statement  with  regard  to  the 
Royal  Air  Force  that,  “Never  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  mankind  was  so  much  owed  by  so 
many  to  so  few.” 

May  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  never 
in  my  humble  opinion  in  the  history  of 
mankind  was  so  much  given  to  so  many 
by  so  few.  When  I  think  of  140,000,000 
Americans  trying  to  bring  rehabilitation 
and  help  to  practically  the  rest  of  the 
civilized  world,  in  my  opinion  it  is  one 
of  the  finest  concepts  of  true  charity  I 
know  of  in  the  history pf  the  world.  But 
we  are  not  predicating  this  entirely  on 
thoughts  of  charity.  We  are  trying  to 
build  back  into  the  economic  structure  of 
these  countries  a  new  life  for  them  and 
we  hope  a  new  life  for  all  the  world. 

I  do  not  want  to  stand  here  as  an 
American  Pharisee  and  say  that  we  are 
the  privileged  few;  that  we  are  better 
than  other  peoples;  but  I  think  Ameri¬ 
cans  have  shown  to  the  world  as  fine  a 
concept  of  the  principles  of  Christ  as  has 
ever  been  shown  by  any  of  the  peoples  of 
the  world.  We  were  smitten  on  one 
cheek  by  our  enemy,  Japan,  and  we  im¬ 
mediately  turned  the  other  cheek  and 
tried  to  help  these  people  who  had 
smitten  us. 

So  that  has  been  our  program.  When 
we  start  thinking  about  cost,  we  must 
also  think  about  the  result.  One  of  our 
earlier  Presidents  when  we  were  dis¬ 
cussing  a  pension  program  said  to  the 
people  of  America  that  there  are  two 
views  to  the  pension  question :  One  from 
the  Little  Round  Top  at  -  Gettysburg, 
and  the  other  from  the  statistical  tables 
of  some  of  our  accountants.  So,  today, 
I  do  not  want  to  dramatize  this  very  im¬ 
portant  measure,  but  I  think  there  are 
two  views  to  this  great  question;  one 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  devastated 
Europe  and  one  from  the  point  of  view 
of  what  we  can  do  to  bring  back  to  that 
devastated  Europe  some  opportunity  to 
regain  their  place  in  the  world. 

If  I  could  in  my  humble  way  convert  a 
man  who  I  feel  has  the  great  ability  and 
great  linguistic  power — and  I  refer  to 
that  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Marcantonio] — if  I  could  just 
have  one  person  feel  as  I  do  about  this 
great  question  I  would  be  satisfied.  I 
would  like  to  feel  that  he  is  like  Paul 
going  down  to  Jericho  and  is  being  con¬ 
verted  to  this  new  concept  of  world 
leadership  for  America.  I  appeal  to  you 


with  all  sincerity  I  have  to  have  sympa¬ 
thy  for  this  great,  great  question.  I  do 
not  want  to  be  melodramatic  about  it, 
but  to  me  this  is  the  most  important 
thing  that  we  will  be  faced  with  in  this 
session  of  Congress.  If  ive  can  bring 
back  to  Europe  an  opportunity  to  take 
her  place  in  the  sun  and  if  possible  to 
lessen  the  chance  of  another  war,  I  feel 
that  it  is  worth  the  venture.  So,  my 
colleagues,  let  us  with  all  sincerity 
realize  that  we  are  taking  the  money  of 
our  taxpayers.  That  we  have  a  respon¬ 
sibility  to  spend  that  money  as  judici- 
ciously  as  our  hearts  and  minds  can 
direct,  and  I  feel  that  if  we  go  into  our 
inward  thoughts  we  will  find  that  we 
will  never  spend  that  money  more  judi¬ 
ciously  than  in  trying  to  bring  back  to 
the  countries  of  Europe  new  hope  and  a 
chance  to  be  rehabilitated  and  at  the 
same  time  try  to  eliminate  another  hor¬ 
rible  war. 

One  of  the  speakers  referred  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hoff¬ 
man].  I  have  only  met  that  gentleman 
twice,  but  I  feel  that  in  meeting  him  you 
realize  his  sincerity,  and  if  you  and  I 
could  find  his  inner  thoughts,  I  think  he 
would  agree  that  he  has  given  more  time 
and  energy  and  heartfelt  enthusiasm  to 
this  task  than  he  ever  gave  to  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  his  own  fortune  in  private 
industry. 

I  think  we  should  carry  out  Lowell’s 
precept  when  he  said: 

It  is  not  what  we  give  but  what  we  share 
For  the  gift  without  the  giver  is  bare; 

Who  bestows  himself  with  his  alms  feeds 
three — 

Himself,  his  hungering  neighbor,  and  me. 

We  have  really  shared  these  gifts.  We 
have  sent  our  talent  and  our  capable 
men  to  help  in  the  administration  of  the 
program,  and  I  do  not  think  anyone  can 
say  that  the  past  administration  of  this 
worth-while  project  is  in  any  way  to  be 
criticized. 

So,  I  say  please  let  us  support  this 
great  program. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  3.  The  first  sentence  of  section  105 
(c)  of  such  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of 
1948  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  “sec¬ 
tion  6  of  the  act  of  July  2,  1940  (54  Stat.  714) , 
as  amended,”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949.” 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska  asked  and  > 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

[Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska  addressed 
the  Committee.  His  remarks  will  ap¬ 
pear  hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  4.  Section  108  of  such  Economic  Co¬ 
operation  Act  of  1948  is  hereby  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentences:  “There  shall  be  a  Deputy  United 
States  Special  Representative  in  Europe  who 
shall  (a)  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  (b)  be  entitled  to  receive  the  same 
compensation  and  allowances  as  a  chief  of 
mission,  class  3,  within  the  meaning  of  the 
act  of  August  13,  1946  (60  Stat.  999),  and 
(c)  have  the  rank  of  ambassador  extraor¬ 
dinary  and  plenipotentiary.  The  Deputy 
United  States  Special  Representative  shall 
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perform  such  functions  as  the  United  States 
Special  Representative  shall  designate,  and 
shall  be  Acting  United  States  Special  Repre¬ 
sentative  during  the  absence  or  disability 
of  the  United  States  Special  Representative 
or  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of 
United  States  Special  Representative.” 

Sec.  8.  The  last  sentence  of  section  109 

(a)  of  such  act  Is  hereby  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  the  period  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  following:  “and 
the  chief  of  the  special  mission  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  the  same  compensation 
and  allowances  as  a  chief  of  mission,  class 
3,  or  a  chief  of  mission,  class  4,  within  the 
meaning  of  the  act  of  August  13,  1946  (60 
Stat.  999),  or  compensation  and  allowances 
in  accordance  with  section  110  (a)  of  this 
title,  as  the  Administrator  shall  determine 
to  be  necessary  or  appropriate.” 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  bill  was  be¬ 
fore  the  Congress  last  year  which  be¬ 
came  the  four  packages  of  aid,  as  you 
will  recall,  I  supported  that  legislation. 
I  did  it  as  a  result  of  knowledge  which 
I  gained  as  a  member  of  the  deficiency 
subcommittee,  which  was  conducting 
hearings  in  order  to  report  the  appro¬ 
priation  bill  prior  to  the  passage  of  the 
authorization  act  itself.  When  that  act 
was  on  the  floor  for  discussion  last  year, 
I  recall  so  vividly,  I  could  walk  right  from 
the  committee  room  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  onto  the  floor,  after  hear¬ 
ing  the  evidence  that  was  submitted  by 
the  proponents  of  the  appropriation,  and 
then  listen  to  the  argument  that  took 
place  here  on  the  floor.  I  heard  man 
after  man  stand  in  the  well  of  this  House 
last  year  and  proclaim  this  as  a  program 
of  charity,  to  relieve  suffering,  to  relieve 
disease,  to  succor  the  wounded  and  pro¬ 
vide  them  with  food,  and  so  on  and  so  on. 
Some  of  you  will  recall  I  took  the  floor 
at  that  time  to  announce  my  position 
with  respect  to  this  bill.  While  I  had 
great  pride  in  all  of  the  charitable  im¬ 
pulses  which  prompted  those  who  made 
that  sort  of  argument,  I  knew  at  that 
time  that  I  could  not  predicate  my  sup¬ 
port  of  the  legislation  on  such  narrow 
ground.  I  told  the  Congress  then  that 
I  was  supporting  it  because  I  was  con¬ 
vinced  it  was  an  implementation  of  the 
military  strategy  of  the  United  States, 
and  an  implementation  of  our  accepted 
and  announced  foreign  policy  and  that 
not  to  support  it,  to  my  mind,  would 
be  to  vote  against  the  best  interests  of 
my  own  country.  I  challenged  anybody 
to  stand  up  on  the  floor  at  that  time 
and  tell  the  Congress  what  the  alterna¬ 
tive  was  to  the  program  which  was  then 
before  the  Congress.  I  listented  atten¬ 
tively  to  all  the  debates  last  year,  and 
you  can  scan  through  that  record  as 
you  will  and  you  will  not  find  any  alter¬ 
native  there.  Neither  will  you  find  any 
alternative  offered  in  the  debates  this 
year.  They  spent  14  days  debating  this 
thing  in  the  other  body  at  length,  and 
all  of  the  arguments  that  could  possibly 
be  thought  of  were  raised.  When  the 
final  vote  came,  there  were  7  Members 
of  the  other  body  who  voted  against  the 
program. 

1  can  stand  here  from  now  until  the 
end  of  next  week  and  point  out  what  I 
conceive  to  be  mistakes  of  administra¬ 


tion,  perhaps,  but  on  the  question  as  to 
the  over-all  policy,  now  that  we  are  in 
this  program,  I  do  not  intend,  so  far  as 
my  vote  is  concerned,  to  stop.  I  cannot 
see  how  we  could  possibly  do  that  and 
act  consisently  in  accordance  with  our 
own  self  interests.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  who  spoke  a  few  moments  ago  ex¬ 
plained  the  situation  and  made  it  just 
as  clear  as  a  bell.  I  say  to  you,  my  col¬ 
leagues  of  the  House,  coming  from  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,  where  it  has  been 
alleged  time  and  time  again,  we  were  iso¬ 
lationists  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  we 
know  that  the  die  is  cast.  We  fought  cer¬ 
tain  things  back  in  1941  and  1942.  But 
the  policy  of  this  country  was  announced. 
We  went  into  that  war  and  gave  every¬ 
thing  we  had  for  it.  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  no  one  has  brought  forth  any 
program  to  substitute  for  that  which  is 
suggested  by  both  parties  in  this  pro¬ 
gram.  Until  such  an  alternative  is  forth¬ 
coming,  I  can  do  nothing  but  support  the 
program  which  has  been  given  to  us  and 
which  has  the  united  support  of  both 
parties  in  both  platforms. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  C.erk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  111  (a) 
of  such  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948  is 
hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  final 
period  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “for 
United  States  flag  vessels,  not  to  exceed  a 
reasonable  differential  above  current  world 
market  rates.” 

(b)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  111  (b)  of 
such  act  is  hereby  amended  in  the  following 
particulars : 

(1)  By  inserting  after  “projects”  a  comma 
and  the  following:  “including  expansion, 
modernization,  or  development  of  existing 
enterprises”  and  a  comma; 

(2)  By  inserting  after  "media”  the  follow¬ 
ing:  "consistent  with  the  national  interests 
of  the  United  States”; 

(3)  By  striking  out  “in  the  first  year  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act”  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “made  in  any  fiscal 
year”; 

(4)  By  amending  subparagraph  (i)  thereof 
to  read  as  follows : 

“(1)  the  guaranty  to  any  person  shall  not 
exceed  the  amount  of  dollars  invested  in  the 
project  by  such  person  with  the  approval  of 
the  Administrator  plus  actual-  earnings  or 
profits  on  said  project  to  the  extent  provided 
by  such  guaranty;”. 

(5)  By  inserting  after  subparagraph  (lii) 
thereof  the  following  new  subparagraphs : 

“(iv)  as  used  in  this  paragraph,  the  term 
‘investment’  includes  the  furnishing  of  capi¬ 
tal  goods  items  and  related  services,  for  use  in 
connection  with  projects  approved  by  the 
Administrator,  pursuant  to  a  contract  pro¬ 
viding  for  payment  in  whole  or  in  part  after 
June  30,  1950;  and 

“(v)  the  guaranty  to  any  person  shall  be 
limited  to  assuring  the  following:  (1)  the 
transfer  into  United  States  dollars  of  other 
currencies,  or  credits  in  such  currencies 
received  by  such  person  as  earnings  or  profits 
from  the  approved  investment,  as  repayment 
or  return  thereof,  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  as 
compensation  for  the  sale  or  disposition  of 
all  or  any  part  thereof;  and  (2)  compensation 
in  United  States  dollars  for  loss  of  all  or  any 
part  of  the  approved  Investment,  which  shall 
be  found  by  the  Administrator  to  have  been 
lost  to  such  person  by  reason  of  one  or  more 
of  the  following  causes:  (a)  seizure,  con¬ 
fiscation,  or  expropriation,  (b)  destruction 
by  riot,  revolution,  or  war,  (c)  any  law,  ordi¬ 
nance,  regulation,  decree,  or  administrative 
action  (other  than  measures  affecting  the 
conversion  of  currency) ,  which  in  the  opinion 
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of  the  Administrator  prevents  the  further 
transaction  of  the  business  for  which  the 
guaranty  was  issued.  When  any  payment  is 
made  to  any  person  pursuant  to  a  guaranty 
as  hereinbefore  described,  the  currency, 
credits,  or  assets  on  account  of  which  such 
payment  is  made  shall  become  the  property 
of  the  United  States  Government,  and  the 
United  States  Government  shall  be  subro¬ 
gated  to  any  right,  title,  claim,  or  cause  of 
action  existing  in  connection  therewith." 

(6)  By  amending  the  next  to  last  sentence 
thereof  to  read  as  follows :  “The  total  amount 
of  the  guaranties  made  under  this  paragraph 
(3)  shall  not  exceed  $300,000,000:  Provided, 
That  any  funds  allocated  to  a  guaranty  and 
remaining  after  all  liability  of  the  United 
States  assumed  in  connection  therewith  has 
been  released,  discharged,  or  otherwise  termi¬ 
nated,  shall  be  available  for  allocation  to 
other  guaranties,  the  foregoing  limitation 
notwithstanding.” 

(c)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  111  (c)  of  such 
act  is  hereby  amended  in  the  following  par¬ 
ticulars  : 

(1)  By  amending  the  second  sentence 
thereof  to  read  as  follows:  “In  addition  to 
the  amount  of  notes  above  authorized,  the 
Administrator  is  authorized,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(3)  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  to  issue 
notes  from  time  to  time  for  purchase  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  an  amount  not 
exceeding  in  the  aggregate  $300,000,000  less 
any  amount  allocated  prior  to  April  3,  1949, 
for  such  purpose,  until  all  liabilities  arising 
under  guaranties  made  pursuant  to  this 
authorization  have  expired  or  been  dis¬ 
charged.” 

(2)  By  striking  out  the  first  two  words, 
“Such  notes”  in  the  second  sentence  thereof 
and  inserting  “The  notes  hereinabove  au¬ 
thorized”: 

(3)  By  inserting  after  "Washington”  in  the 
sixth  sentence  thereof  “for  assistance  on 
credit  terms.” 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Patterson:  On 
page  7,  after  line  4,  insert  the  following: 

“(d)  Section  111  of  such  act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  new 
subsections  as  follows: 

"  '(e)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  un¬ 
der  this  act  to  a  participating  country  or 
protectorate  during  any  period  with  respect 
to  which  the  Secretary  of  State  determines 
that  such  coutnry  or  protectorate  is  violating 
any  treaty  with  the  Untied  States. 

“  ‘(f)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  to  a 
participating  country,  or  a  major  political 
subdivision,  or  dependent  area  thereof,  which 
is  discriminating  in  the  distribution  of  com¬ 
modities  or  materials  provided  as  assistance 
on  grounds  of  race  or  religion. 

“  ‘(g)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  to  a 
participating  country  or  a  major  political 
subdivision,  or  dependent  area  thereof,  which 
is  discriminating  against  American  enter¬ 
prise  located  in  such  area.’  ” 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  the  amendment 
is  not  germane  to  the  bill  at  the  place 
where  offered. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  desire  to  be  heard  on 
the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Yes,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  deals  with  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  ECA  funds.  I  believe. 
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therefore,  it  is  germane  to  this  particular 
section  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  has  had 
an  opportunity  to  consider  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Con¬ 
necticut,  and  the  Chair  feels  that  the 
amendment  is  germane  to  section  111  of 
the  act.  The  Chair  therefore  overrules 
the  point  of  order. 

The  gentleman  from  Connecticut  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  amendment  very  simply  stated  seeks 
to  do  three  things — to  assure  that  assist¬ 
ance  under  ECA  will  not  be  granted  to 
participating  countries  who  act  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  treaties  in  effect  between  those 
countries  and  the  United  States;  to  as¬ 
sure  that  any  assistance  under  the  act 
will  not  be  denied  to  persons  because  of 
their  race  or  religion;  and  that  there  will 
be  no  discrimination  against  American 
enterprise  doing  business  in  any  of  the 
participating  countries. 

The  necessity  for  this  amendment  is 
indicated  by  a  condition  that  currently 
exists  in  French  Morocco.  It  is  hoped 
that  by  the  adoption  of  this  amendment 
conditions  such  as  these  which  exist 
elsewhere  will  also  be  corrected.  There 
are  in  Morocco  36  members  of  a  trade 
association,  all  of  them  American  citi¬ 
zens,  31  of  them  American  veterans. 
They  returned  to  French  Morocco  after 
the  war  feeling  that  there  were  many 
opportunities  available  for  trade  and 
hoping,  by  the  use  of  American  enterprise 
and  initiative,  to  establish  themselves  in 
the  economic  pattern  of  Morocco. 
Events  have  proved  since  the  enactment 
of  ECA  that  discrimination  of  the  most 
unfair  kind  is  practiced. 

All  of  these  veterans  are  engaged  in 
small  business  about  which  we  in  Con¬ 
gress  proclaim  our  faith  and  good  in¬ 
tentions.  Here  is  the  opportunity  for 
us  to  help  not  only  small  business;  but 
the  veterans.  Our  trade  treaty  with 
Morocco  specifies  that  an  ad  valorem  tax 
of  12  y2  percent  on  imports  shall  be  le¬ 
vied.  Yet  these  American  citizens  are 
required  to  pay  duties  in  excess  of  150 
percent  of  the  value  of  the  merchandise 
landed  at  Casablanca.  If  the  duties  are 
not  paid  promptly,  the  material  is  con¬ 
fiscated  and,  although  payments  have 
been  made  under  protest  for  a  year  and 
a  half,  they  have  been  to  no  avail.  The 
sums  which  are  unrecovered  in  these  pro¬ 
test  payments  run  well  into  seven  figures. 
There  is  an  accumulation  of  3  months’ 
supply  of  merchandise  in  Casablanca, 
much  of  which  has  used  up  the  entire 
liquid  capital  of  the  American  veterans 
and  American  businessmen  doing  busi¬ 
ness  there. 

On  March  1-7  of  this  year  the  United 
States  Minister  called  on  the  Governor 
General  to  protest  the  high-handed  ac¬ 
tion  of  local  officials  and  found  him  in 
agreement  that  such  actions  were  illegal. 
He  stated  that  he  could  not  deviate  from 
orders  which  had  been  handed  to  him 
directly  from  Paris. 

American  flags,  which  were  to  be  used 
in  celebration  of  the  fifth  anniversary  of 
American  landings  at  Morocco,  Casa¬ 
blanca,  and  Fez  were  held  up  by  local 
authorities  until  the  time  for  such  cele¬ 
bration  had  passed.  Penicillin  tablets, 
which  were  necessary  for  the  treatment 


of  illness  and  disease,  were  impounded 
and  an  American  veteran  was  refused 
gasoline  rations  for  his  Greyhound  bus 
business  at  a  time  when  French  competi¬ 
tors  were  given  adequate  allocations. 
The  gasoline  supplied  was  contributed  by 
the  ECA.  An  American  representative 
for  Remington  Rand  received  an  alloca¬ 
tion  of  1V2  percent  of  the  ECA  funds 
while  his  French  competitor,  represent¬ 
ing  Underwood,  was  allocated  31  percent. 
This  happened  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  American  veteran’s  business  had 
averaged  well  over  two  and  one-half 
times  that  of  his  competitor.  In  Algeria, 
the  exact  opposite  condition  prevailed 
when  a  French  representative  of  Rem¬ 
ington  Rand  was  allocated  55  percent  of 
the  ECA  funds. 

All  of  these  actions  are  in  direct  con¬ 
tradiction  to  the  spirit  of  ECA.  Should 
the  American  people  realize  that  their 
hard-earned  money  is  being  taxed  to 
grant  unfair  advantage  to  foreign  agen¬ 
cies  where  discrimination  is  made  against 
American  veterans,  they  would  certainly 
rebel. 

It  is  necessary  that  we  legislate  these 
provisions  for  the  simple  reason  that  both 
the  ECA  and  the  Department  of  State 
have  been  passing  the  buck  to  each  other 
in  this  proposition.  Both  admit  that 
there  is  discrimination  against  American 
agencies;  but  neither  wishes  to  take  the 
initiative. 

In  the  bill  now  under  discussion,  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  has  seen  fit  to 
write  in  guaranties  of  $300,000,000  to  ex¬ 
pand  American  enterprise  in  undeveloped 
areas  of  the  world.  At  the  same  time, 
the  committee  refuses  to  recognize  the 
injustice  being  committed  against  one 
American  group  now  attempting  to  carry 
out  that  proposition. 

Under  my  amendment,  no  additional 
sums  are  allotted.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
money  but  of  principle. 

The  people  in  Morocco  are  being  as¬ 
sailed  on  all  sides  by  Communist  propa¬ 
ganda  which  is  nullifying  all  of  our  ef¬ 
forts  under  ECA.  The  French  officials 
at  Casablanca  have  refused  to  allow  the 
distribution  of  matzoth  for  the  Jewish 
Passover.  This  is  being  held  up,  at  the 
present  time,  in  an  entirely  discrimina¬ 
tory  manner  and  allows  the  Communists 
to  make  capital  of  the  fact.  Jews  and 
Moslems  are  not  allowed  to  obtain  foods 
and  medicines  which  have  been  allocated 
and  which  are  paid  for  by  ECA  funds. 

Justice  dictates  that  we  provide  in  this 
act  for  safeguards  against  these  dis¬ 
criminations.  Our  veterans,  who  have 
taken  the  initiative  in  spreading  Amer¬ 
ican  enterprise  throughout  the  world,  are 
not  seeking  any  unfair  advantage,  but 
they  do  want  to  be  in  as  favorable  a 
position  as  other  foreign  agents. 

When  this  measure  was  first  enacted, 
we  did  not  specify  that  only  Caucasians 
or  Protestants  or  Catholics  or  any  other 
group  should  receive  its  benefits.  How 
can  we  allow  the  discrimination  which  is 
now  practiced  under  the  act?  I  say  to 
the  committee,  that  it  is  necessary  to 
spell  out  these  provisions  in  the  act  be¬ 
cause  those  charged  with  its  administra¬ 
tion  have  failed  to  take  jurisdiction  over 
these  matters.  There  are  over  400  Mem¬ 
bers  of  this  honorable  body  who  are  not 


members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  The  committee’s  united  action 
in  opposing  amendments  should  not  keep 
us  from  exercising  our  own  good  judg¬ 
ment  in  legislation  where  we  are  asked  to 
appropriate  billions  of  dollars  annually. 
I  hope  that  in  the  name  of  justice  and 
fair  play  for  our  veterans  and  for  people 
of  all  races  and  creeds,  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  will  prevail. 

(Mr.  PATTERSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Patterson!. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di¬ 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Patterson) 
there  were — ayes  01,  noes  107. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Patman:  On 
page  7,  before  line  5,  insert  the  following: 

“Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  112  (a)  of  such  act 
is  hereby  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

“  ‘The  Administrator  shall  prescribe  such 
regulations  with  respect  to,  and  impose  such 
conditions  on,  procurement  in  the  United 
States  under  this  title  as  will  secure  to 
“small  business”  in  the  United  States,  espe¬ 
cially  the  producers,  a  fair  and  substantial 
share  of  the  production  and  business  result¬ 
ing  from  any  such  procurement.  For  the 
purpose  of  this  paragraph,  “small  business” 
shall  include  any  small-business  enterprise, 
and  only  such,  if  (1)  its  position  in  the  trade 
or  industry  of  which  it  is  a  part  is  not  domi¬ 
nant,  (2)  the  number  of  the  employees  does 
not  exceed  500,  except  that  the  Administra¬ 
tor  shall,  where  appropriate,  specify  a  smaller 
number  for  any  particular  trade  or  industry, 
or  subdivision  thereof,  and  (3)  it  is  inde¬ 
pendently  owned  and  operated.’  ” 

And  in  line  5  strike  out  “Sec.  7.  (a)”  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(b),”  and  reletter  the 
remaining  subsections  accordingly. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  all  debate  on  this 
amendment  and  all  amendments  there¬ 
to  close  in  10  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  object,  I  know  that  three 
other  Members  on  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business  have  statements  they 
would  like  to  make  on  this  amendment. 
They  have  not  spoken  on  this  bill,  and  I 
do  not  feel  like  it  would  be  fair  to  cut 
them  off.  I  hope  the  gentleman  will  not 
insist  on  less  than  20  minutes  for  our  side 
in  presenting  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  all  debate  on  this  sec¬ 
tion  and  all  amendments  thereto  close 
in  30  minutes,  with  the  last  10  minutes 
to  be  reserved  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  understood 
then  that  the  proponents  will  have  20 
minutes  and  the  opponents  the  last  10 
minutes? 

Mr.  KEE.  I  will  make  that  as  a  part 
of  my  request,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Halleck],  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Hill],  and  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Evins], 
want  to  speak  on  the  amendment,  and 
we  can  divide  the  time  accordingly. 
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Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  object,  I  understand  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman] 
claimed  just  now  that  it  Is  understood 
that  20  minutes’  time  would  be  allotted 
to  the  proponents  and  10  minutes  to  be 
reserved  for  the  opponents.  I  understood 
the  unanimous  consent  request  to  be  that 
the  last  10  minutes  should  be  reserved  to 
the  committee.  There  was  no  division 
as  to  time  for  the  opponents  or  the  pro¬ 
ponents. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  correctly  understands  the 
unanimous  consent  request. 

Mi'.  RICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  it  seems  that  we  are 
trying  to  get  this  time  allotted  before 
we  hear  the  debate.  Something  might 
develop  that  we  may  want  to  discuss  at 
some  length.  Since  the  Senate  took  3 
weeks  to  debate  this  bill,  and  they  are 
seeking  to  pass  it  here  in  2  days,  it  does 
not  seem  justifiable.  Therefore  I  ob¬ 
ject,  Mr.  Chairman. 

SMALL  BUSINESS  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
very  easy  for  a  department  or  agency  to 
deal  only  with  large  concerns.  We 
found  that  to  be  true  in  the  beginning 
of  the  emergency  preceding  the  Second 
World  War.  It  was  necessary  that  we 
pass  special  acts  of  Congress  in  order  to 
compel  these  agencies  to  give  small  busi¬ 
ness  a  fair  share  of  the  production  of 
the  business  that  they  could  procure  and 
deliver.  We  had  to  compel  them  to  do 
it.  Even  in  wartime  it  was  necessary. 
It  was  in  the  public  interest,  and  there 
has  never  been  a  time  that  small  busi¬ 
ness  is  pressed  harder  than  it  is  pressed 
today.  The  huge  concerns  have  every 
advantage.  If  you  were  in  a  position  of 
authority  and  dealing  with  billions  of 
dollars,  and  buying  billions  of  dollars 
worth  of  goods  and  commodities,  the 
easy  way  for  you  would  be  to  deal  with 
the  huge  concerns  that  could  make  the 
deliveries  and  have  the  minimum  num¬ 
ber  of  contracts  to  deal  with.  It  is  per¬ 
fectly  natural.  But  this  Congress  has  a 
good  record  of  trying  to  protect  the 
smaller  concerns  of  the  Nation. 

I  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  we 
passed  the  Smaller  War  Plants  Act,  we 
passed  the  Small  Business  Mobilization 
Act,  and  the  War  Production  Board  was 
given  specific  small-business  mandates 
by  Congress  under  this  act.  That  was 
during  wartime,  if  you  please.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  in  the  Surplus  Property  Act,  after 
the  war,  we  made  sure  small  business 
was  given  an  opportunity  to  purchase 
surplus  property.  The  Reconversion 
Act  and  the  Contract  Settlement  Act 
also  had  provisions  favoring  small  busi¬ 
ness.  The  Armed  Services  Procurement 
Act  had  a  similar  provision.  The  Selec¬ 
tive  Service  Act  had  a  similar  provision. 
This  is  the  only  major  bill  I  know  of  to 
go  through  Congress  without  some  good, 
strong,  compulsory  provision  relating  to 
small  business  concerns.  I  hope  there 
is  no  objection  to  this  amendment.  I 
do  not  believe  there  should  be. 

After  dealing  with  ECA,  my  findings 
are  that  if  we  do  not  have  this  provision 
in  the  bill  small  business  will  not  have 
an  equal  or  a  fair  chance.  There  is  no 


provision  in  the  present  act  that  requires 
it,  and  this  must  be  inserted  in  order  to 
protect  the  small  concerns  of  the  Nation. 

MR.  HOFFMAN 

I  know  Mr.  Paul  Hoffman,  Administra¬ 
tor  of  ECA,  and  I  have  confidence  in  him. 

I  have  known  him  for  many  years.  I 
have  been  in  many  conferences  with 
him.  He  demonstrated  sincerity  and 
honesty  of  purpose.  I  know  if  he  were 
to  have  charge  of  this  Act  himself,  di¬ 
recting  every  part  of  it,  small  business 
would  be  given  the  right  chance.  Ob¬ 
viously,  however,  he  cannot  personally 
look  after  all  these  things.  He  must 
delegate  this  power  to  others.  The  peo¬ 
ple  we  have  been  dealing  with  in  ECA 
have  not  demonstrated  too  much  sym¬ 
pathy  for  small  business. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN. '  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  am  quite  sympathetic 
to  the  gentleman’s  proposal.  Certainly 
it  is  one  worth  while  considering  at  this 
point.  However,  can  the  gentleman  ad¬ 
vise  the  Committee  just  how  a  deter¬ 
mination  might  be  made  as  to  what 
would  be  a  fair  share  for  small  business? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes.  Anticipating  such 
a  question  as  the  gentleman  has  asked, 
if  the  gentleman  will  get  the  Record  of 
last  Saturday  and  refer  to  page  4273  he 
will  find  the  amendment  I  have  proposed, 
and  on  the  next  page  he  will  find  defini¬ 
tions  of  all  the  words  and  phrases  used 
in  this  amendment,  to  indicate  how  they 
should  be  construed,  about  “procure¬ 
ment,”  and  about  “in  the  United  States” 
and  “producer”  and  especially  “pro¬ 
ducers,”  and  “a  fair  and  substantial 
share”  and  what  is  a  fair  share.  So  re¬ 
fer  to  the  Record  on  page  4274  and  you 
will  find  a  definition  of  all  the  words 
and  phrases  that  are  used  in  this  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  amendment 
is  adopted. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  my  request  that  debate 
close  in  30  minutes  was  objected  to,  I 
now  move  that  all  debate  on  this  amend¬ 
ment  and  all  amendments  thereto  close 
in  25  minutes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
HalleckI. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  who  have  served  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  three  of  four  terms  will  re¬ 
call,  I  am  sure,  the  great  personal  in¬ 
terest  I  have  had,  along  with  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  and 
many  others,  in  behalf  of  small  business 
in  our  economy.  That  evidence  was  seen 
first  before  our  entry  into  World  War 

II  when  we  joined  in  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business  to  do  what  we  could,  not 
only  to  protect  the  interests  of  small 
business,  but  to  see  to  it  that  the  great 
productive  capacity  of  small  business 
could  be  brought  into  the  then  develop¬ 
ing  war  effort.  We  went  through  those 
years  before  the  war,  during  the  war, 
and  since  the  war  doing  what  we  could  to 
bring  about  administrative  support  and 
assistance  for  small  business  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  various  programs.  We 


brought  to  final  enactment  legislation 
designed  to  protect  the  interests  of  small 
business  and  promote  the  interests  of 
the  country. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  has  re¬ 
ferred  to  certain  precedents  which  I  say 
clearly  establish  the  reasonableness  of 
the  offering  of  this  amendment.  I  re¬ 
call  it  was  said  on  some  of  those  occa¬ 
sions  that  the  proposals  were  not  ad¬ 
ministratively  such  that  they  could  be 
put  into  operation.  Frequently  it  was 
said  they  would  hamper  this  and  that 
effort,  which  was  of  primary  importance. 

As  I  look  back,  I  do  not  concede  that 
any  single  one  of  those  acts  did  anything 
except  help  promote  the  fundamental 
purpose  which  was  before  us  and  at  the 
same  time  help  preserve  and  protect  that 
great  stalwart  segment  of  the  American 
economy,  the  small-business  man. 

What  is  the  situation  which  here  con¬ 
fronts  us  in  connection  with  the  Euro¬ 
pean  aid  program?  The  program  in¬ 
volves  principally  the  shipment  of  sup¬ 
plies  from  this  country  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  When  we  undertook  this  program 
a  year  ago  we  wrote  into  the  act  certain 
requirements  as  to  procurement  which 
were  designed  to  relieve,  so  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  the  impact  of  such  procurement 
on  our  short  supplies  here  at  home.  In 
the  meantime,  in  the  short  space  of  a 
year,  that  economic  situation  has 
changed.  Instead  of  having  short  sup¬ 
plies  in  many  fields  in  the  country,  to¬ 
day  we  are  now  having  surplus  supplies. 
Whole  segments  of  our  economy  find 
their  products  backing  up  on  them.  Now 
then,  having  a  year  ago  written  what  I 
thought  was  a  good  provision  of  the 
bill  to  meet  the  situation  then  existing, 
why  is  it  not  good  sense  and  sound  judg¬ 
ment  today  to  write  into  this  legislation 
provisions  which  will,  so  far  as  possible, 
bring  about  the  distribution  of  these 
procurement  programs  over  the  econ¬ 
omy  as  a  whole  with  particular  reference 
to  small  business? 

Bear  in  mind  this  amendment  does  not 
undertake  to  say  to  the  ECA  that  they 
have  to  buy  any  particular  commodity  in 
this  country.  All  it  seeks  to  do  is  to 
provide  that  if  ECA  allocates  money  to 
be  used  for  purchases  in  this  country, 
then  the  ECA  itself,  so  far  as  it  can, 
should  see  to  it  that  the  great  productive 
capacities  of  small  business  shall  likewise 
be  utilized  in  this  program.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  anyone  here  who  would 
contend  other  than  that  this  foreign  aid 
program  is  today  rightly  or  wrongly,  sup¬ 
porting  much  of  our  economy  insofar  as 
employment  is  concerned.  If  that  is 
true,  then  why  is  it  not  desirable  that, 
so  far  as  it  can  be  worked  out,  the  pro¬ 
ductive  capacity  of  small  business  should 
be  devoted  to  this  effort  which  we  are 
carrying  on  in  foreign  lands? 

I  am  not  against  anyone  in  connection 
with  that  operation.  Here  again,  as  I 
have  throughout  the  years,  I  want  to  do 
what  I  can  to  see  to  it  that  small  business 
is  protected  in  a  fair  way.  I  speak  as 
one  who  voted  for  this  program  a  year 
ago.  I  speak  as  one  who  expects  to  vote 
for  it  this  time. 

But  I  do  not  believe  it  can  be  said  of 
these  various  amendments  as  they  come 
along,  that  they  should  not  be  given  fair 
consideration.  If  they  are  found  to  be 
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in  the  public  interest  and  not  destructive 
of  the  fundamental  purposes  of  the  act,  I 
can  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
be  written  into  the  law.  I  know,  as 
many  of  you  undoubtedly  know,  that 
small-business  men  have  been  coming  to 
us  complaining  that  they  have  not  been 
able  to  get  the  door  open  to  get  into  this 
business  in  the  ECA  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
VorysI. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  certainly  on  the 
spot  here.  Like  the  rest  of  you  I  am 
strongly  in  favor  of  small  business,  and 
I  am  most  reluctant  to  tangle  with  my 
distinguished  and  respected  friend  who 
invented  the  idea  of  having  a  Small 
Business  Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Halleck].  However,  I 
greatly  prefer  the  small-business  amend¬ 
ment  in  the  bill  to  the  one  proposed  here. 
It  may  be  that  a  little  pride  of  authorship 
is  involved;  I  had  something  to  do  with 
what  our  committee  conceived  as  the 
proper  way  to  handle  the  small-business 
situation,  an  amendment  which  appears 
on  page  7,  lines  14  to  18  of  the  bill  as 
follows: 

And,  insofar  as  practicable,  make  available 
or  cause  to  be  made  available  to  suppliers 
in  the  United  States  reasonable  information, 
as  far  in  advance  as  possible,  of  purchases 
proposed  to  be  financed  with  funds  author¬ 
ized  under  this  title. 

I  was  the  author  of  the  provisions  in 
the  original  act  providing  in  sections 
111  and  112  for  the  maximum  use  of 
private  channels  of  trade,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  concept  of  private  chan¬ 
nels  of  trade  is  most  important  in  this 
bill. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORYS.  In  just  a  minute. 

I  believe  I  am  correct  when  I  say  that 
five-sixths  of  the  program  is  conducted 
through  private  channels  of  trade.  The 
problem  involved  is  this:  if  you  are  go¬ 
ing  to  permit  a  purchaser  in  Europe  to 
come  over  here  and  buy  something  in 
private  channels  of  trade  from  a  seller 
here,  how  are  you  going  to  impose  con¬ 
ditions  or  limitations  upon  his  purchases 
such  as  you  would  provide  for  govern¬ 
ment  purchases?  I  thoroughly  approve 
of  the  magnificent  work  our  committee 
on  small  business  has  done  in  writing 
provisions  for  participation  by  small 
business  in  government  purchases.  The 
problem  we  face,  however,  is  how  to 
write  such  provisions  into  a  law  which 
attempts  to  stimulate  private  channels 
of  trade  which,  in  my  judgment,  is  the 
cornerstone  of  the  future  of  internation¬ 
al  trade.  The  proposal  before  us  is,  I 
greatly  fear,  extremely  unworkable. 
What  is  a  “fair  and  reasonable  propor¬ 
tion,”  for  instance?  At  present  small 
business,  firms  employing  500  persons  or 
less,  predominated  in  44  percent  of  the 
trade  financed  by  ECA,  involving  $1,672,- 
500,000.  In  5.9  percent  of  the  ECA  trade 
small  business  got  the  largest  share;  in 
24  percent  a  moderate  share  went  to 
small  business  and  in  15  lines  of  endeavor 
comprising  23  percent  and  valued  at 


$955,000,000,  small  business  got  a  small 
share. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  VORYS.  In  just  a  moment. 
You  and  I  know  that  small  business  can¬ 
not  participate  in  the  making  of  loco¬ 
motives,  turbines,  or  in  the  building  of 
harbor  installations,  and  a  number  of 
other  items  that  are  in  this  program.  I 
am  greatly  concerned  that  in  our  inter¬ 
est  for  small  business  we  put  a  lot  of 
regimentation  upon  all  private  business 
abroad  and  at  home  that  we  do  not  want 
to  impose. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  may  state  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  that  our  commit¬ 
tee  has  conferred  on  that,  and  we  are 
convinced  that  the  language  inserted  by 
the  gentleman  on  page  7  will  not  get  the 
job  done.  We  are  convinced  that  it  is 
not  sufficient;  that  unless  there  is  a 
mandate  so  plain  they  cannot  escape  it, 
they  will  not  follow  it. 

If  the  gentleman  is  interested  further 
in  the  facts  I  refer  him  to  the  statistics 
appearing  in  page  4274  of  the  Record 
where  he  will  find  that  the  proposition 
we  have  is  in  conformity  with  the  rules 
and  regulations  heretofore  made  by  the 
Department. 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  have  read  with  great 
interest  the  gentleman’s  speech  and  ex¬ 
tension  of  last  Saturday,  but  I  still  feel 
that  the  determination  of  a  fair  share 
to  be  imposed  on  private  business  here 
and  abroad  is  a  very  difficult  proposition 
administratively,  and  we  have  been  told 
by  the  Eca  that  the  amendment  pro¬ 
posed  is  practically  impossible  of  admin¬ 
istration. 

I  yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Halleck]. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  and  I  have 
just  pointed  out — and  the  gentleman 
was  here  and  heard  the  arguments — 
time  and  time  again  in  connection  with 
the  program  for  World  War  II  when 
we  had  very  critical  problems  before  us, 
language  similar  to  this  was  inserted, 
and  it  did  the  work;  it  worked  not  only 
for  the  benefit  of  small  business  but  for 
the  benefit  of  the  country  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  from  what  has  been 
said  here  it  is  certainly  apparent  that 
this  is  not  a  partisan  issue,  for  both 
sides  are  speaking  in  favor  of  small  busi¬ 
ness  in  this  case. 

A  gentleman  said  a  while  ago  that  a 
certain  Member  was  the  author  of  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business  of  the 
House.  I  want  to  say  that  no  one  indi¬ 
vidual  was  responsible  for  it ;  this  House 
of  Representatives  created  this  commit¬ 
tee  and  charged  the  committee  with  the 
duty  of  inquiring  into  problems  relating 
to  small  business  and  to  report  back  to 
the  House.  It  cannot  enact  legislation, 
but  it  can  report  to  this  House  and  make 
recommendations.  We  have  found  in 
our  experience  that  small  business  is 


having  the  door  closed  in  its  face,  so  to 
speak,  by  ECA;  they  cannot  get  a  fair 
or  proportionate  share  of  the  business. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  consistently 
favored  the  high  objectives  and  purposes 
of  the  European  recovery  program.  I 
have  felt  that  the  program'was  not  only 
necessary  but  that  it  was  of  vital  im¬ 
portance  and  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
United  States — that  it  is  a  humanitarian 
program  and,  not  only  this  but  such  a 
program  that  was  designed  to  aid  and  as¬ 
sist  our  friends  abroad  and  stimulate 
economic  recovery  at  home  and  to  serve 
as  a  bulwark  against  the  spreading  and 
onrush  of  communism. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  I  have 
supported  the  ECA  program. 

In  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of 
1948  Congress  in  no  uncertain  terms 
stated  its  purposes,  which  were  as 
follows: 

It  is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  encourage  these 
countries,  through  a  joint  organization,  to 
exert  sustained  common  efforts  *  *  * 

which  will  speedily  achieve  that  economic 
cooperation  in  Europe  which  is  essential  for 
lasting  peace  and  prosperity. 

It  is  further  declared  in  this  act  to 
be  the  policy  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  sustain  and  strengthen  princi¬ 
ples  of  individual  liberty — free  institu¬ 
tions — and  assistance  to  those  countries 
of  Europe  which  participate  in  a  joint 
recovery  program  based  upon  self-help 
and  mutual  cooperation,  provided — and 
I  call  particular  attention  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement  of  policy  and  intent: 

Provided,  That  no  assistance  to  the  par¬ 
ticipating  countries  herein  contemplated 
shall  seriously  impair  the  economic  stability 
of  the  United  States. 

The  act  further  provided  that — 

The  Administrator  shall,  to  the  maximum 
extent  consistent  with  the  accmplishment 
of  the  purposes  *  *  *  utilize  private 

channels  of  trade. 

Private  channels  of  trade  have  not 
been  utilized  to  any  appreciable  extent 
as  relating  to  small  business  in  the 
United  States. 

I  have  carefully  read  the  letter  of 
March  29,  1949,  to  the  House  Small 
Business  Committee  from  the  ECA  in 
this  connection.  The  committee  had 
asked  what  regulations  or  statutes  would 
be  necessary  to  insure  small  business  a 
fair  share  of  participation  in  procure¬ 
ment  made  in  the  United  States.  ECA 
replied,  in  substance,  that  any  statutory 
mandate  or  regulation  which  would  ac¬ 
complish  this  purpose  would  be  imprac¬ 
ticable  and  would  discourage  the  use  of 
private  channels  of  trade. 

I  am  a  great  believer  in  the  use  of  pri¬ 
vate  channels  of  trade,  as  opposed  to 
governmental  usurpation  of  private 
trade  channels.  First  let  us  see  what 
countries  are  not  using  private  channels 
of  trade.  This  information  is  taken 
from  a  document  supplied  to  the  House 
Small  Business  by  ECA.  The  following 
countries  used  governmental  or  quasi- 
governmental  agencies  to  handle  pro¬ 
curement  for  the  commodities  indicated: 

Austria:  Feeds,  grain,  coal. 

France:  Substantially  all  procurement 
through  these  sources. 
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Greece:  Food,  medical  supplies,  tech¬ 
nical  items,  and  petroleum  products. 

Italy:  Pharmaceuticals,  spare  parts, 
tin  plate,  coal,  petroleum  and  petroleum 
products,  wheat  and  flour. 

The  Netherlands:  Wheat,  flour,  fats 
and  oils,  oil  cake  and  meal,  dried  fruit, 
and  meat. 

Norway:  Wheat,  flour  and  rye. 

Turkey:  Coal-mining  machinery  and 
port  construction  machinery. 

All  of  the  purchases  of  Great  Britain 
are  handled  through  governmental 
agencies. 

It  will  certainly  be  no  imposition 
on  these  governments  to  require  them 
to  do  what  our  Government  does — and 
that  is  to  give  a  fair  share  of  procure¬ 
ment  to  small  business. 

As  to  those  items  which  are  procured 
through  private  channels  of  trade,  I  can¬ 
not  see  how  it  would  interfere  with  those 
channels  to  require  that  they  in  turn 
give  a  fair  share  of  their  orders  to  small 
business  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  idea  is  not  new. 
During  the  war  and  in  the  midst  of  hos¬ 
tilities  when  nothing  was  to  be  allowed 
to  impede  in  any  way  the  progress  of  our 
forces,  this  principle  of  attention  to  busi¬ 
ness  channels  was  a  customary  practice. 

We  imposed  a  mandate  to  utilize  small 
business  wherever  possible  upon  the 
Armed  Services  and  certain  other  agen¬ 
cies.  This  was  clearly  set  down  in  the 
Armed  Services  Procurement  Act  of 
1947 — to  require  a  fair  proportion  of 
purchases  to  be  placed  with  small  busi¬ 
ness  concerns. 

Similar  provisions  have  been  inserted 
into  the  Reconversion  Act,  the  Surplus 
Property  Act,  the  Contract  Settlement 
Act,  and  even  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  Act  as  amended. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  country — this 
Congress — could  impose  such  provisions 
upon  ourselves  as  a  Nation  during  the 
war — and  demand  that  our  own  govern¬ 
mental  agencies  observe  the  requirement 
to  share  business  with  small-business 
operators — then,  certainly  today  we 
should  require  that  the  ECA  insure  that 
small  business  be  given  its  fair  and 
equitable  share  of  contracts  of  procure¬ 
ments. 

I  believe  that  the  importers  in  these 
participating  countries,  wherein  small 
business  is  the  backbone  as  it  is  in  ours, 
would  be  willing  to  cooperate  to  this 
extent. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
would  in  any  manner  destroy  the  intent 
and  purpose  of  this  act  which,  mind  you, 
requires  that  we  look  to  the  economic 
stability  of  this  country  in  our  activities 
on  behalf  of  the  European  recovery. 

I  am  very  much  afraid  that  the  author¬ 
ities  of  ECA  have  improperly  presumed 
that  private  channels  of  trade  will  be 
interferred  with  by  trying  to  assist  small 
business  and  have  springboarded  from 
that  conclusion  to  their  present  position 
of  resistance. 

It  is  apparent  that  a  congressional 
mandate  is  the  only  thing  that  will 
change  that  opinion,  and  I  am,  therefore, 
heartily  in  favor  of  the  amendment 
proposed. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  EVINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  for  the  posi¬ 
tion  he  has  taken  on  this  amendment. 
As  a  member  of  the  Small  Business  Com¬ 
mittee  on  which  he  has  served  and  served 
well,  he  knows  the  many  problems  that 
are  facing  the  small-business  men  of 
this  country.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  of  far  more 
importance  that  we  preserve  the  economy 
of  the  small-business  men  of  this  coun¬ 
try  rather  than  looking  first  to  the 
economy  elsewhere. 

Mr.  EVINS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Hill], 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Hill],  as  a  member  of 
the  Small  Business  Committee  of  the 
House,  knows  the  deep  interest  I  have 
in  the  welfare  of  the  small  business  con¬ 
cerns  of  our  country.  I  am  in  favor  of 
the  amendment  that  has  been  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Pat¬ 
man]  and  intend  to  support  it. 

IN  EE  PATMAN  AMENDMENT  POE  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  reviewing  the  Ninth 
Report  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Ad¬ 
ministration,  on  page  68  I  find  that  pro¬ 
curement  authorizations  issued  by  ECA 
for  purchases  in  the  United  States,  up  to 
February  28,  1949,  totaled  $2,897,000,000. 
This  was  out  of  a  total  expenditure  of  $4,- 
839,000,000  for  procurement  in  all  coun¬ 
tries. 

I  am  advised  that  ECA  is  unable  to  de¬ 
termine  what  portion  of  the  expenditures 
in  the  United  States  went  to  small  busi¬ 
ness.  I  am  further  advised  that  they 
cannot  even  say  what  proportion  could 
have  gone  to  small  business.  If  the  com¬ 
plaints  which  I  and  other  Members  have 
received  are  indicative,  it  is  reasonable 
to  assume  that  small  business  received 
very  little.  It  is  "'further  reasonable  to 
assume  that  they  will  get  no  more  in  the 
future  since  most  of  the  purchase  orders 
and  contracts  for  this  procurement  are 
made  in  foreign  countries  and  with  large 
businesses  that  are  able  to  maintain 
agents  and  representatives  abroad.  The 
very  nature  of  the  operation  limits  the 
possibilities  of  small  business.  It  is  my 
sincere  belief  that,  any  time  $2,809,000,- 
000  changes  hands  in  this  country  with¬ 
out  small  business  getting  a  fair  share  of 
participation,  our  economic  stability  is 
shaken,  and  if  things  continue,  that  phase 
of  our  national  economy  will  ultimately 
be  seriously  hurt.  ECA  has  demonstrated 
that  it  will  not  on  its  own  do  any  overt 
act  to  assist  small  business.  I  am  tired 
of  sympathy  and  lip  service.  I  am  tired 
of  being  told  how  things  cannot  be  done 
and  would  welcome  the  refreshing 
change  of  ECA  showing  me  how  things 
can  be  done  to  assist  the  little  fellow.  It 
is  my  belief  that  the  mandates  of  the 
amendment  proposed  by  my  colleague 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  , 
are  the  only  means  of  producing  effective 
results.  ' 


Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  consid¬ 
ering  a  new  appropriation  for  ECA,  I 
want  to  remind  my  colleagues  of  a  study 
conducted  by  the  staff  of  the  House  Se¬ 
lect  Committee  on  Small  Business  last 
December.  The  results  of  the  study  indi¬ 
cated  that  through  December  3  less  than 
500  firms  had  participated  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  as  suppliers  of  goods  to  aid  coun¬ 
tries.  That  of  the  total  500  firms  ap¬ 
proximately  150  were  foreign  firms. 

During  the  period  of  ECA  existence, 
prior  to  December  3  roughly  $4,000,- 
000,000  was  expended.  In  providing  new 
money  for  foreign  aid  through  ECA  let 
us  be  certain  that  a  privileged  few  do 
not  receive  a  monopoly  of  this  business. 
Let  us  guard  against  profiteering  by  po¬ 
litical  favorites  in  a  charity  program. 

At  one  point  in  our  investigation  last 
year  our  staff  discovered  that  the  firm  of 
Anderson,  Clayton  &  Co.  had  71.2  percent 
of  the  total  cotton  procurement  of  the 
aid  countries.  One  British  tobacco 
firm  had  80.98  percent  of  tobacco  pro¬ 
curements,  and  four  coal  firms  had  67 
percent  of  all  of  the  coal  shipped. 

Would  it  not  be  helpful  for  us  to  write 
specific  provisions  into  the  appropria¬ 
tion  of  new  moneys  to  include  small  and 
independent  businesses  into  this  ex¬ 
pensive  aid  plan  in  which  small  business 
is  called  upon  to  contribute  many  tax 
dollars. 

Mr.  Chairman,  small  business  institu¬ 
tions  have  ever  been  the  keystone  of  our 
business  economy.  From  the  beginning 
of  our  history,  our  country  has  thrived 
and  grown  only  when  our  farmers,  crafts¬ 
men,  and  tradesmen  were  producing  and 
selling  in  abundance. 

Today  we  are  faced  with  a  situation 
in  our  business  world  which  demands 
recognition.  Giant  corporations,  with 
far-flung  organizations,  can  more  than 
take  care  of  themselves  in  both  the  do¬ 
mestic  and  foreign  fields  of  trade  and 
commerce.  So  we  are  not  concerned,  at 
the  moment,  with  such  organizations. 
We  are,  however,  deeply  concerned  with 
the  maintenance  of  a  vigorous  and  pros¬ 
perous  business  structure  in  its  entirety. 
To  maintain  such  a«*»structure,  small 
business  must  have  a  fair  and  propor¬ 
tionate  amount  of  the  total  of  our  for¬ 
eign  as  well  as  of  our  domestic  trade. 

In  recognition  of  certain  compelling 
facts,  we  have  provided  funds  for  a  Euro¬ 
pean  recovery  plan.  We  are  now  asked 
to  renew  and  further  implement  this 
plan  by  supplying  more  dollar  credits, 
many  more  dollars  which  are  furnished 
largely  by  the  rank  and  file  of  smaller 
American  business  institutions. 

It  is  too  much  to  ask  that  small  busi¬ 
ness  share  proportionately  in  the  dollar 
volume  of  goods  and  merchandise  pur¬ 
chased  in  the  United  States  by  way  of 
authorizations  under  the  Marshall  plan? 

Is  it  too  much  to  ask  that  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Administration  be 
required — since  it  has  taken  no  steps  on 
its  own  motion — to  use  its  organization 
and  influence  to  properly  propel  and  im¬ 
plement  such  purchases  from  small  pro¬ 
ducers,  processors,  manufacturers,  and 
fabricators 

I  think  not,  nor  do  I  see  any  danger 
to  the  Marshall  plan  by  merely  provid¬ 
ing  a  means  through  which  the  intent  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  preserva- 
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tion  of  small  business  is  made  manifest. 
To  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  the  Euro¬ 
pean  recovery  plan  is  strengthened  by  a 
congressional  mandate  which  in  effect 
impels  a  wide  distribution  of  purchases 
in  this  country,  a  mandate  by  which 
Congress  takes  a  further  and  positive 
step  to  insure  that  the  economy  of  the 
United  States  is  not  impaired  while,  at 
the  same  time,  the  European  recovery 
plan  is  in  no  way  ruffled. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  glad  to  rise  in 
support  of-  the  amendment  of  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman],  As  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  I  endorse  his  amendment 
wholeheartedly  and  trust  it  will  pass  by 
a  large  majority. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  list  of 
suppliers  just  came  over  from  my  office. 
There  are  75  pages  in  one  and  43  in  an¬ 
other.  I  thought  that  possibly  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Committee  would  like  to  take 
a  look  at  this  and  see  just  who  all  are 
furnishing  this  procurement. 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  I  also 
would  like  to  say  to  my  colleague  that  I, 
too,  have  a  list  of  where  they  bought  their 
agricultural  products,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  is  absolutely  correct.  So 
far  as  this  procurement  is  concerned,  it  is 
pretty  well  confined  to  a  few  big  com¬ 
panies. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  the  part  of  the  bill  that  was  read 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  which  reads 
“as  far  as  practical”  means  nothing  at 
all.  They  are  not  going  to  buy  it  from 
small  business  firms  anywhere,  especially 
in  the  territory  where  I  live.  They  say 
it  is  too  far  away;  “we  cannot  police  it; 
we  cannot  tell  what  they  are  going  to  do.” 
So,  they  buy  frwn  the  big  firms,  and 
the  little  firms  just  getting  started  never 
get  a  dollar’s  worth  of  business  from  the 
ECA,  and  that  is  why  it  is  important  to 
write  this  amendment  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  EVINS.  If  we  enacted  such  legis¬ 
lation  in  the  procurement  during  the 
war,  should  we  not  do  it  now  that  the 
war  is  over? 

Mr.  HILL.  It  is  more  important  now. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Would  this  not  re¬ 
quire  that  the  Government  step  in  both 
on  this  side  of  the  ocean  and  on  the 
other  side  of  the  ocean  and  set  up  a 
governmental  agency,  which  I  know  the 
gentleman  does  not  want  to  have? 
Would  it  not  require  that  a  governmental 
agency  be  set  up  on  both  sides  in  order 
to  see  that  whatever  percentage  you 
want  from  that  source  is  bought? 


Mr.  HILL.  It  does  not  take  any  more 
business  organization  to  buy  from  a  little 
firm  than  from  a  big  firm  or  to  buy  auto¬ 
mobiles  from  a  little  firm  than  General 
Motors.  It  just  takes  a  little  brains.  If 
they  do  not  have  the  ability  they  should 
not  be  placed  in  these  important  posi¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  The  gentleman  is 
absolutely  correct  in  his  statement.  They 
set  the  rules  so  that  under  the  present 
purchasing  program  they  cannot  buy 
from  the  small  firms. 

Mr.  HILL.  In  one  instance  they  wrote 
into  the  contract  a  provision  that  pro¬ 
hibited  a  small  firm  that  made  fine  trucks 
from  bidding. 

(Mr.  HILL  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  BATTLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATTLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
interest  of  saving  time,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Department  of  Commerce  conducted  a 
field  survey  to  learn  the  experience  of 
small  business  participating  in  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  recovery  plan.  The  complaints 
of  small  business  can  roughly  be  divided 
into  two  categories:  First,  the  lack  of 
information  emanating  either  from  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Administration, 
or  from  other  sources,  as  to  foreign  trad¬ 
ing  methods;  second,  the  lack  of  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  what  was  to  be  procured 
in  the  United  States  under  an  ECA-ap- 
proved  authoriziation  in  time  to  seek  the 
business.  This  second  complaint  ema¬ 
nated  not  only  front  those  unfamiliar 
with  the  export  trade  but  from  firms, 
manufacturers,  and  other  producers  long 
engaged  in  shipping  abroad. 

The  upshot  of  the  whole  business  has 
been  that  the  powerfully  intrenched  cor¬ 
poration  or  exporter  has  been  able  to 
obtain  a  lion’s  share  of  all  European  re¬ 
covery  business  ending  in  this  country. 

I  am  not  trying  to  say  that  such  or¬ 
ganizations  are  not  entitled  to  receive 
business  under  the  plan.  I  am  saying, 
however,  very  positively,  that  no  evi¬ 
dence  has  been  adduced  which  would  in¬ 
dicate  that  small  business  has  received 
any  share  of  business  under  its  authori¬ 
zations. 

ECA  authorizations  have  been  made,  in 
most  cases,  after  sales  have  beer#  con¬ 
summated.  How,  I  ask  you,  can' small 
business  ever  hope  to  share  in  the  dol¬ 
lars  spent  in  the  United  States  unless  a 
mandate  of  Congress  is  written  into  this 
bill? 

There  is  a  very  definite  need  for  a 
widespread  dissemination  of  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  ECA  procurement  author¬ 


izations.  No  agency  of  the  Government 
is  in  a  better  position  to  accomplish 
this  task  than  ECA.  The  weak  and  in¬ 
valid  excuse  has  been  advanced  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  ECA  staff  that  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  break  down  a  procurement  au¬ 
thorization  or  to  spell  out  the  component 
parts  so  that  a  fair  idea  of  the  types, 
kinds,  and  qualities  of  goods  to  be  pur¬ 
chased  in  the  United  States  may  be  made 
available. 

The  matter  of  ECA  regulations  and 
their  interpretation,  while  perhaps  not 
too  difficult  for  the  initiated,  are  cer¬ 
tainly  not  as  thoroughly  clear  as  they 
should  be  to  the  entire  business  struc¬ 
ture.  This  is  a  task  ECA  should  wel¬ 
come:  the  job  of  making  known  to  every 
businessman  in  the  United  States  the 
story  of  how  his  dollars  are  being  spent 
and  how,  as  a  businessman,  he  can  have 
an  equal  opportunity  to  obtain  his  pro¬ 
portionate  share  of  the  dollars  spent  in 
the  United  States.  It  may  well  be  that 
many  small-business  institutions  are  not 
interested  in  business  under  the  Euro¬ 
pean  recovery  plan  or  in  export  business, 
for  that  matter.  Bu£  those  who  are 
should  have  an  equal  opportunity  to 
compete  for  the  business.  Unless  they 
know  where,  what,  and  how,  there  is 
certainly  an  impediment  which  cannot 
be  overcome. 

The  ECA  bill  now  under  discussion  has 
my  unqualified  endorsement  as  one  of 
the  best  security  investments  we  can 
make. 

The  amendment  simply  provides  for  a 
distribution  of  purchases  on  the  portion 
of  procurement  made  in  the  United 
States  and  gives  opportunity  for  small 
business  to  compete. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  Mr. 
.Chairman,  I  urge  support  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman],  known  and 
avowed  friend  of  small  business,  and  am 
happy  to  join  him  in  the  advocacy  of  a 
fair  and  equal  opportunity  for  small 
business  at  home  and  abroad. 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATTLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  California.  ^ 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in 
support  of  this  amendment.  I  believe  it 
is  fundamentally  sound.  I  believe  it  is 
necessary.  If  it  gives  some  inconven¬ 
ience  to  the  Administrator  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  then,  nevertheless,  if  considerable 
inconvenience  and  even  some  increased 
expense  in  matters  of  administration  can 
well  be  had  and  caused  as  compared  with 
the  fact  that  the  effect  of  this  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  to  strengthen  the  sinews  of 
small  business  in  the  United  States.  The 
strengthening  of  small  business  in  Amer¬ 
ica  is  more  important  than  it  is  t<3  have 
lessf  inconvenience  in  the  matter  of  ad¬ 
ministration  of  this  important  bill. 
With  the  evidence  indisputably  showing 
that  small  business,  as  defined  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Patman],  has  not  to  date  had  its 
reasonable  share  of  the  ECA  resources  in 
purchasing  in  America,  I  vigorously  urge 
that  this  amendment  carry  and  that, 
thereby,  we  vigorously  declare  that  it  is 
the  continuing  policy  of  this  United 
States  Congress  that  small  business  shall 
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be  strengthened  and  perpetuated  in 
America  at  every  reasonable  turn  of  the 
road. 

There  is  no  other  way  provided  where¬ 
by  there  is  security  for  big  business  in 
America  if,  in  fact,  small  business  in 
America  is  either  destroyed  or  deterio¬ 
rates  or  disappears  for  any  reason  what¬ 
soever.  The  sinews  and  the  American 
way  of  life  in  competitive,  free  enterprise 
started  in  the  places  of  small  business  in 
America  and  only  by  perpetuation  of  the 
intent  and  spirit  of  small  business  in 
America  can  our  free,  competitive  enter¬ 
prise  be  perpetuated  in  America. 
Neither  disappearing  small  business  nor 
increasing  monopolistic  capitalism  will 
strengthen  the  sinews  of  free,  competi¬ 
tive  enterprise.  It  takes  both  sound 
small  business  and  sound  big  business  to 
perpetuate  that.  — 

I  urge  the  overwhelming  approval  of 
this  amendment  which  I  believe  to  be  im¬ 
perative  in-the  best  interests  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  America,  and,  therefore,  of  the 
people  of  America,  and,  therefore,  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  taxpayers  of 
America. 

(Mr.  DOYLE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.  ) 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATTLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re¬ 
marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  that  is  intended  to  permit  the 
group  of  what  is  known  as  small-busi¬ 
ness  men  to  participate  in  this  program. 
I  disagree  with  those  who  insist  the  pro¬ 
gram  will  cost  more  if  small  business  is 
allowed  a  share.  It  will  cost  less  for  the 
reason  there  will  be  more  competition  on 
thousands  of  commodities  included  in 
this  program.  Of  course,  such  things  as 
locomotives,  trucks,  automobiles,  will  go 
to  big  business.  But  where  small  busi¬ 
ness  can  share,  it  should  not  be  ignored. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  I  had  time  to 
recite  a  number  of  experiences  that  have 
come  to  my  attention.  Let  me  tell  you 
about  at  least  one  of  them.  Under  the 
present  program,  Greece  has  been  al¬ 
located  several  million  dollars  for  the 
purchase  of  mules  in  this  country.  These 
mules  are  for  farmers  of  Greece.  Or¬ 
dinarily  you  would  think  reputable  deal¬ 
ers  in  this  country  would  have  a  chance 
to  submit  offers,  and  there  would  be  com- 
Bgtition  and  a  fair  chance  for  all  dealers 
of  ordinary  size,  and  interested.  One  of 
my  constituents,  who  is  a  pretty  sized 
dealer,  and  who  knows  the  business 
thought  he  might  have  a  chance  at 
bidding,  especially  since  he  is  near  the 
area  where  mules  are  raised  and  since 
he  has  been  in  the  business  for  many 
years.  Briefly,  here  is  what  I  have  found. 
The  mules  for  Greece  are  being  bought, 
not  by  a  representative  of  Greece,  but 
by  a  Turkish  concern.  I  find  also  that 
the  Turkish  representative  will  deal  only 


with  less  than  a  half  dozen  dealers  who 
are  exporters  of  mules,  and  that  the  or¬ 
dinary  dealer  does  not  have  a  chance  at 
the  business.  In  other  words,  American 
taxpayers’  money  is  being  used  to  buy 
the  livestock  but  American  small-busi¬ 
ness  men  do  not  even  have  a  fair  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  compete  for  the  business.  It 
has  been  reported  within  the  last  few 
days  the  price  of  the  mules  when  they 
reach  their  destination  is  excessive.  I 
suggest  this  committee  look  into  this 
matter.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment 
should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  BATTLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
members  of  the  committee,  I  rise  in  op¬ 
position  to  this  amendment.  I  would 
like  to  say  that  I,  too,  am  interested  in 
small  business.  That  is  the  reason  that 
in  committee  I  proposed  an  amendment 
along  with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Vorys]  on  this  subject. 

However,  we  must  be  primarily  in¬ 
terested  in  the  workability  of  this  pro¬ 
gram.  We  cannot  endanger  the  entire 
ECA  program  by  hamstringing  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  in  this  manner.  It  would  be 
impossible  for  them  to  administer  and 
to  obtain  the  objectives  of  this  amend¬ 
ment;  it  would  take  additional  time  and 
more  money  which  would  decrease  the 
effectiveness  of  the  operation.  It  would 
mean  that  the  ECA  would  be  taking  the 
majority  of  its  time  in  the  field  of  pro¬ 
curement,  and  it  is  not  the  purpose  nor 
the  objective  of  this  plan  to  get  into  the 
field  of  procurement  to  such  an  extent. 
In  the  long  run  it  would  hurt  small  busi¬ 
ness.  Under  this  amendment  it  would 
be  necessary  to  stop  dealing  through 
private  channels  necessitating  additional 
concentration  of  business  in  the  hands  of 
the  Government.  The  Department  of 
Commerce  has  a  full-time  job  of  pro¬ 
moting  the  interest  of  business  and  it  is 
doing  a  good  job.  The  ECA  also  has  a 
unit  which  is  looking  for  the  interest  of 
small  business. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATTLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  It  would  be 
very  difficult  to  administer  the  Patman 
amendment,  but  I  think  if  after  the 
word  “producers”  the  words  “so  far  as' 
practicable”  are  inserted,  it  could  be  ad¬ 
ministered.  I  think  that  will  carry  out 
the  idea  in  the  Patman  amendment. 

Mr.  BATTLE.  The  amendment  we 
put  in  the  bill  in  committee  provided 
in  effect  that  information  on  pending 
purchases  by  individual  countries  would 
be  made  available  to  the  small-business 
men  of  America  as  far  as  possible  in  ad¬ 
vance,  so  that  all  would  have  a  fair 
chance  in  competing  for  the  commodities 
to  be  supplied  under  this  program.  I 
believe  it  is  the  only  way  this  can  be 
handled.  I  am  surprised  to  see  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Indiana  is  backing  up  the 
amendment  which,  would  allow  for  addi¬ 
tional  concentration  of  power  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  and  which  would  allow 
an  agency  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  further  regulate  and  control  business. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATTLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Florida. 


Mr.  SMATHERS.  Is  it  not  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  ECA  program  to  revive  the 
normal  channels  of  trade  not  only  in 
Europe  but  here  in  the  United  States0 

Mr.  BATTLE.  That  is  certainly  the 
purpose  of  ECA. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  If  this  amendment 
were  adopted,  would  it  not  mean  that, 
as  in  the  war,  when  the  Government 
bought  a  lot  of  equipment  for  the  Army 
actually  a  governmental  agency  had  to 
do  it,  this  would  require  a  governmental 
agency  to  be  established  to  act  here  in 
the  United  States,  and  a  governmental 
agency  would  have  to  act  in  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe,  so  that  we  would  defeat 
the  whole  program  of  trying  to  reestab¬ 
lish  the  private  channels  of  trade? 

Mr.  BATTLE.  That  is  absolutely  cor¬ 
rect.  It  would  be  impossible  for  ECA 
to  use  so  much  time  and  money  in  the 
field  of  procurement,  which  would  mean 
that  the  effectiveness  would  be  lessened 
to  that  degree.  I  believe  the  amendment 
we  have  in  the  bill,  making  available 
the  information  to  all  small  business  all 
over  the  country,  would  take  care  of  that 
situation.  If  we  use  the  words  of  the 
amendment  as  proposed  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas  we  will  hamper  the 
program  seriously. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  has  expired. 
All  time  has  expired  on  the  amendment. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
PatmanI. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi¬ 
sion  (demanded  by  Mr.  Halleck)  there 
were — ayes  120,  noes  49. 

So  th,e  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  112  (c)  of  such  act  is 
hereby  repealed. 

(b)  Section  112  (g)  of  such  act  is  hereby 

amended  by  striking  out  “section  6  of  the 
act  of  July  2.  1940  (54  Stat.  714),  Including 
any  amendment  thereto,”  and  “section  6 
of  the  act  =>f  July  2,  1940,  as  amended,”  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “the  Export  Con¬ 
trol  Act  of  1949.”  % 

(c)  Section  112  (h)  of  such  Economic  Co¬ 
operation  Act  of  1948  is  hereby  amended  by 
striking  out  the  period,  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  comma,  and  adding  "and,  insofar 
as  practicable,  make  available  or  cause  to  be 
made  available  to  suppliers  in  the  United 
States  reasonable  information,  as  far  in  ad¬ 
vance  as  possible,  of  purchases  proposed  to 
be  financed  with  funds  authorized  under 
this  title.” 

(d)  Section  112  of  such  act  is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection : 

“(i)  No  funds  authorized  for  the  purposes 
of  this  title  shall  be  used  for  the  purchase 
in  bulk  of  any  commodities  (other  than  com¬ 
modities  procured  by  or  in  the  possession  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  pursuant 
to  price-support  programs  required  by  law) 
at  prices  higher  than  the  market  price  pre¬ 
vailing  in  the  United  States  at  the  time  of 
the  purchase  adjusted  for  differences  in  the 
cost  of  transportation  to  destination,  qual¬ 
ity,  and  terms  of  payment.” 

Mr.  IRVING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Irving:  Strike 
out  the  following  words  after  section  7  on 
lines  5  and  6  of  page  7 :  * 

“(a)  Section  112  (c)  of  such  act  is  hereby 
repealed.” 
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Mr.  IRVING.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  I  offer  reinstates  the  provi¬ 
sion  which  was  in  the  original  act  of  last 
year.  It  will  continue  the  provision  that 
25  percent  of  the  wheat  and  whole  grains 
shipped  abroad  under  ECA  shall  be 
milled  in  this  country  rather  than  in  for¬ 
eign  countries.  I  believe  that  the  Sen¬ 
ate  has  recognized  the  necessity  for  this 
provision,  although  it  has  cut  it  to  15 
percent.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  cutting 
the  percentage  from  what  it  was  in  the 
original  act.  There  is  nothing  new  in  the 
proposal  that  I  am  making.  It  is  biparti¬ 
san  and  nonpartisan,  and  everyone  must 
have  been  in  favor  of  it  last  year  when 
they  passed  the  act.  Cutting  this  pro¬ 
vision  will  cause  unemployment  in  this 
country.  It  will  also  help  the  small- 
business  people  that  we  have  heard  so 
much  about  here  this  afternoon  and  over 
the  last  few  years.  Generally  speaking, 
I  think  the  provision  as  called  for  in  sec¬ 
tion  7  should  not  be  repealed.  My 
amendment  will  reinstate  that  provision. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  IRVING.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Has  the  other  body  put 
this  provision  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  IRVING.  The  other  body  has  this 
provision  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  IRVING.  I  yield. 

Mr.  REES.  The  provision  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  bill  provides  for  15  percent,  does  it 
not?  *  V 

Mr.  IRVING.  I  mentioned  that,  and 
I  said  too  that  I  was  not  in  favor  of  the. 
reduction,  but  was  in  favor  of  the  25-per- 
cent  figure. 

Mr.  REES.  Your  amendment  is  for 
25  percent? 

Mr.  IRVING.  Yes;  as  it  was  in  the 
original  legislation. 

Mr.  REES.  In  other  words,  this  brings 
it  back  to  what  it  was  last  y^ar? 

Mr.  IRVING.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  REES.  I  think  the  gentleman’s 
amendment  ought  to  1^  supported. 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  IRVING.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  I  rise  to  speak 
in  favor  of  the  amendment  the  gentle¬ 
man  has  offered.  I  offered  a  similar 
amendment  in  committee,  but  was  not 
successful  in  having  it  adopted  by  our 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  IRVING.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  IRVING.  I  yield. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Minnesota.  It  was  my 
intention  to  offer  a  15  percent  amend¬ 
ment,  but  of  course  I  shall  certainly  sup¬ 
port  the  gentleman’s  amendment  pro¬ 
viding  25  percent. 

Mr.  IRVING.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  full  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  what  the  chairman  and  members 
of  the  committee  have  done.  There  is  no 
personal  criticism  of  them  or  of  their 
efforts  intended  in  my  statement  wherein 
I  say  there  is  a  weakness  in  their  report. 
I  meant  nothing  critical  of  them,  except 
to  say  that  they  had  not  given  full  con¬ 


sideration  to  this  matter,  and  for  that 
reason  did  not  have  a  full  understanding 
Of  the  proposition. 

To  show  my  interest  in  the  matter,  I 
wrote  all  my  colleagues  of  the  House  on 
February  23  of  this  year  calling  their 
attentions  to  the  possibility  that  this 
provision  might  be  dropped  from  the  act. 
I  am  advancing  this  proposition,  not 
alone  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  employed  in  these  mills,  al¬ 
though  there  will  be  many  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  them  unemployed,  if  this 
provision  is  deleted,  but  because  I  am 
also  in  favor  of  the  employers  and  the 
business  people  who  have  their  money 
invested  in  these  mills.  I  have  a  tele¬ 
gram  which  states  that  since  October 
1948,  22  mills,  representing  a  capital  in¬ 
vestment  of  $15,000,000,  have  shut  down. 
Twelve  hundred  of  our  people  have  been 
permanently  laid  off.  This  affects  not 
only  my  district  in  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
but  it  affects  the  North,  the  East,  the 
South,  and  the  West,  wherever  mills, 
either  small  or  large,  are  located.  I  can 
picture  the  small  mills  on  the  Red  River 
in  North  Dakota,  the  large  mills  on  the 
Mississippi  River  in  Minnesota,  and  the 
mills  in  Oklahoma  and  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try.  I  can  picture  those  mills  fighting 
to  maintain  their  foreign  trade.  We 
have  information  from  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  E.  W.  Reed,  president  of  Shella- 
barger’s,  Inc.,  millers  in  Salina,  Kans. — 
testimony  was  given  at  the  hearings  be¬ 
fore  the  committee  and  is  found  on  page 
699  to  709 — where  he  said  that — 

The  mathematical  average  percentage  of 
flour  to  the  total  for  the  21-year  period  Is 
26.84  percent.  It  can  be  argued  that  a  21- 
year  period  is  too  long  from  which  to  draw 
an  average  applicable  to  the  present  case. 

If  so,  a  running  5-year  average  beginning 
with  1920  does  not  show  a  single  5-year 
period  as  low  as  20  percent,  while  the  period 
since  1934  exceeds  the  25-percent  figure. 

For  the  10  years  ending  1940  this  arith¬ 
metical  average  is  37.7  percent. 

Possibly  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  in 
a  comparison  of  this  nature  much  can  be 
said  for  each  year  standing  on  its  own  base, 
inasmuch  as  crops,  general  economic  condi¬ 
tions.,  and  other  factors  affect  both  wheat 
and  flour  from  year  to  year. 

Subsequent  to  World  War  II  export  began 
again  with  a  1945  percentage  of  14.32;  for 
1946,  36.45  percent;  and  in  1947,  46.05  percent. 

According  to  figures  supplied  by  ECA  for 
the  9  months  of  its  operation  in  1948,  the 
relationship  was  maintained  at  25.17  per¬ 
cent. 

Based  on  historical  records,  certainly  25 
percent  flour  should  be  considered  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  such  participation  in  total  export. 

It  is  my  information  that  during  his  testi¬ 
mony  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations,  Mr.  Hoffman  made  the 
statement  that  ECA  had  sustained  a  loss  as 
the  result  of  the  purchase  of  wheat  flour. 

A  study  of  the  calculations  by  which  this 
loss  is  presumably  arrived  at  discloses  an 
approach  that  at  least  is  subject  to  question. 

These  calculations  show  that  ECA  actually 
paid  some  $6,000,000  less  for  the  combined 
wheat  and  wheat  flour  exported  by  ECA  than 
would  have  been  the  case  had  all  wheat 
been  shipped.  The  loss  conclusion  is  arrived 
at  by  establishing  a  theoretical  figure  of  some 
$14,000,000  as  the  value  of  the  millfeed  by¬ 
product  retained  in  the  United  States  from 
the  wheat  milled  for  export  flour  and  con¬ 
cluding  that  the  loss  is  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  $6,000,000  reduction  in  amounts 
paid  out  by  ECA  for  wheat  and  wheat  equiva¬ 
lent  in  the  form  of  flour,  on  the  one  hand. 


as  against  all  wheat,  on  the  other,  and  the 
$14,000,000  value  of  millfeed  retained  in  the 
United  States. 

Disregarding  the  assumptions  indulged  in 
by  ECA,  which  assumptions  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  for  anyone  to  prove,  it  is  clear  that  the 
actual  cost  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  shipped 
was  $6,000,000  less  than  if  the  entire  quan¬ 
tity  had  been  shipped  as  wheat  grain. 

It  is  erroneous  to  characterize  in  any  re¬ 
spect  the  byproduct  or  millfeed  resulting 
from  the  production  of  flour  for  the  ECA 
countries  as  a  loss.  It  is  retained  in  the 
United  States  and  is  consumed  by  our  own 
livestock. 

Thus  it  contributes  to  our  agricultural 
economy  and  our  own  domestic  food  supply. 

It  is  significant  to  note  in  this  connection 
that  there  is  never  a  carry-over  of  millfeeds 
at  any  time.  The  entire  quantity  of  mill- 
feeds  produced  by  the  flour  mills  in  the 
United  States  is  consumed  each  year. 

The  ECA  calculation  made  no  allowance 
for  the  value  of  the  bags,  which  are  now  re¬ 
covered  in  the  importing  countries,  or  for 
dollars  which  would  have  to  be  used  for  fuel 
and  other  supplies  if  the  milling  of  the 
grain  is  done  in  the  importing  country. 

The  victory  the  United  States  expects  to 
gain  through  ECA  is  partly  economic  and 
partly  moral.  If  the  ECA  fails  to  strengthen 
the  will  of  the  people  to  live  free  lives,  it  will 
not  in  fact  succeed.  It  will  fail  miserably. 

Flour  goes  to  ECA  countries  with  a  label 
on  every  package  clearly  and  unmistakably 
identifying  it  as  a  product  “Made  in  the 
United  States  of  America.”  That  label  car¬ 
ries  a  message  of  real  meaning  to  every  store¬ 
keeper  and  to  every  consumer  who  uses  or 
sees  a  package,  and  to  every  baker  who  uses 
the  flour  in  his  bake  shop. 

Its  advertising  value,  its  value  in  strength¬ 
ening  friendship  for  the  United  States,  defies 
calculation.  It  is  food — and  it  is  “Made  in 
the  United  States  of  America.” 

Wheat  goes  to  importing  countries  in  bulk 
cargoes.  It  promptly  loses  its  identity.  It 
is  mixed  and  diluted  with  other  wheats  from 
other  countries.  The  resulting  flour  cannot 
be  identified.  There  was  no  “Made  in  United 
States  of  America”  label  on  wheat  or  on  the 
flour  milled  from  it  in  the  importing  coun¬ 
try. 

We  have  exported  the  wheat.  We  have 
helped  increase  the  food  supply.  But  we 
have  lost  the  all-important  opportunity  for 
moral  victory  which  is  ours  when  we  ship 
wheats  in  the  form  of  flour. 

Testifying  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  February  9, 
1949,  Dr.  FitzGerald  justified  making  ECA 
funds  available  for  procurement  of  Canadian 
wheat  and  wheat  flour  by  the  statement  that 
while  supplies  of  United  States  wheat  might 
be  adequate  it  was  not  available  because  of 
inadequacy  of  shipping  facilities. 

In  other  words,  United  States  grain  export 
facilities  were  being  operated  at  a  maximum 
and  it  was  not  possible  to  ship  additional 
quantles  of  wheat  to  meet  current  require¬ 
ments. 

It  is  quite  significant  that  port  facilities 
for  the  shipment  of  wheat  flour  over  and 
above  our  shipments  of  wheat  are  adequate 
to  ship  large  quantities  of  flour.  Secondary 
ports  are  available  for  the  export  of  flour 
which  are  not  available  for  the  export  of 
wheat.  Therefore,  the  shipments  of  wheat 
flour  from  the  United  States  can  be  an  effec¬ 
tive  supplement  to  the  contribution  and 
transportation  of  food  supplies  from  this 
country. 

In  the  second  report  to  Congress  of  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Administration  for 
the  quarter  ended  September  30,  1948,  there 
appears  in  chapter  IV,  entitled  “The  ECA 
Financial  Supply  Program  for  Europe,”  the 
following: 

“Furthermore,  an  analysis  of  the  imports 
of  the  participating  countries  does  not  show 
the  nature  of  the  recovery  that  is  expected  to 
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be  achieved*  For  example,  when  the  Admin¬ 
istration  finances  imports  of  part  of  the  food 
required  for  a  manufacturing  country,  labor 
in  that  country  which  had  been  diverted  from 
manufacturing  into  food  production  can  be 
released  for  other  and  more  efficient  work. 
The  importation  of  food  under  the  ECA  pro¬ 
gram  thereby  results  in  a  net  gain  in  produc¬ 
tivity.  This  gain  has  a  cumulative  effect,  if 
manpower  so  released  is  used  for  construc¬ 
tion  of  capital  plant  and  equipment.  Under 
these  conditions  economic  recovery  is  aided 
in  much  the  same  manner  as  in  the  provi¬ 
sion  of  capital  equipment.  Actually,  in  such 
cases,  food  may  at  times  be  more  helpful  than 
capital-equipment  imports  in  restoring  the 
Internal  balance  of  production.” 

It  requires  lAbor  and  fuel  to  convert  wheat 
into  human  /ood,  namely,  flour.  Therefore, 
to  the  extent  that  food  can  be  supplied  to 
the  ECA  countries  in  the  form  of  flour,  thus 
releasing  labor  in  the  recipient  country  “for 
other  and  more  efficient  work,”  in  ECA’s  own 
words  and  employing  its  own  conclusion, 
there  would  result  a  net  gain  in  productivity 
in  the  particular  ECA  country. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  summarize: 

1.  An  analysis  of  claimed  increased  cost  to 
ECA  reveals  that  participation,  according 
to  ECA  figures,  of  25.17  percent  flour  actually 
meant  use  of  some  6,000,000  less  of  ECA  dol¬ 
lars  in  the  wheat  program. 

2.  Byproducts  of  milling  wheat  into  flour 
Instead  of  a  so-called  loss  provide  a  very 
valuable  feed  for  livestock  here,  a  feed  that 
has  never  yet  accumulated  a  surplus. 

3.  Flour  has  a  morale -building  factor — an 
identified  processed  food. 

4.  Increased  port  and  shipping  facilities 
where  flour  is  in  addition  to  wheat. 

5.  It  is  a  fact  that  Canadian  flour  is  being 
purchased  with  ECA  dollars. 

6.  United  States  flour  does  have  consumer 
preference  in  importing  countries  of  this 
commodity  if  the  consumer  is  enabled  to  ex¬ 
ercise  that  preference;  and 

Finally,  we  are  not  asking  for  any  export 
of  flour  above  the  historical  participation  in 
such  business;  we  are  not  asking  ECA  be  di¬ 
rected  toward  solving  the  problem  of  surplus 
agricultural  production  in  this  country;  but 
we  do  feel  most  strongly  that  it  is  contrary 
to  the  basic  principles  of  the  American  way 
of  life  should  completely  controlled  market¬ 
ing  such  as  ECA  be  a  means  of  destroying 
that  which  we  have  built  up  over  the  years. 

It  is  unthinkable  that  this  market  for 
United  States  flour  should  be  deliberately  de¬ 
stroyed  only  because  of  the  fact  that  our 
own  Gov&rnment  has  taken  our  wheat-sup¬ 
ply  problem  and  is  having  to  operate  it  on  a 
government-to-government  basis. 

That,  gentlemen,  is  the  case  for  the  milling 
industry  in  connection  with  the  proposed  re¬ 
peal  of  the  25-percent  section  in  the  ECA  Act. 

We  are  not  asking  for  a  thing  that  we  have 
not  gone  out  and  worked  for.  We  are  only 
asking  for  protection  during  this  temporary 
period  so  that  when  things  again  come  back 
to  a  normal  basis  we  will  not  have  to  go  out 
and  do  it  all  over  again. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  proceed  for  three  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  that  all  debate  on  this 
amendment  and  all  amendments  thereto 
close  in  20  minutes. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
opposed  to  this  amendment.  The  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  the  committee  is 
opposed  to  it. 

Here  is  whaf  happened  last  year. 
Under  pressure  from  the  millers  a  25 
percent  provision  was  put  into  the  bill; 
Tn  other  words,  25  percent  of  the  wheat 
and  wheat  products  sent  to  Europe  un¬ 
der  the  program  must  be  milled  and  sent 
there  as  white  flour.  Last  year  there  was 
a  great  shortage  of  cattle  feed  and  stock 
feed  in  the  United  States;  our  farmers 
needed  the  byproducts  of  wheat.  That 
was  one  of  the  main  reasons  that  the 
Eightieth  Congress  stipulated  that  25 
percent  be  sent  over  there  as  flour.  This 
year  there  is  no  shortage  of  stock  feed 
in  the  United  States,  but  there  is  a  short¬ 
age  in  Europe.  This  thing  simply  means 
that  the  program  will  cost  about  $8,000,- 
000  more  because  the  millers  want  a  sub¬ 
sidy.  This  is  also  going  to  cost  the 
farmers  of  the  United  States  who  raise 
wheat  millions  of  dollars  because  so 
much  of  the  allocation  for  wheat  is  going 
to  be  consumed  by  the  flour  provision. 
Do  not  think  for  1  minute  that  this  is 
going  to  do  anything  for  the  American 
farmer;  it  is  not  going  to  do  anything  for 
the  American  farmer,  it  will  hurt  him  if 
he  wants  to  sell  his  surplus  wheat  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  man  it  will  help  is  the  big 
miller;  there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 
And  do  not  think  for  a  minute  that  this 
thing  is  going  to  help  Europe  because 
over  there  they  do  not  want  white  flour; 
they  need  the  whole  wheat.  They  use 
the  byproducts  for  the  feeding  of  their 
cattle. 

I  think  this  is  an  unwise  proposal. 
Let  me  warn  you  that  they  will  come  in 
next  with  a  similar  proposal  for  corn, 
to  send  meal  over  there  when  the  people 
of  Europe  are  i^ot  accustomed  to  eat 
corn  bread  and  grits.  Eighty  percent  of 
our  corn  sent  to  Europe  is  used-  for  cat¬ 
tle  and  horse  feed;  yet  it  will  be  proposed 
here  that  three-quarters  of  the  amount 
sent  for  humaji  consumption  be  sent  in 
the  form  of  nfeal  or  grits.  It  means  that 
meal  and  grits  will  be  fed  to  the  cattle 
and  that  is  pretty  expensive  cattle  feed. 

Mr.  T AURIELLO .  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield?' 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TAURIELLO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  stated  that  it  would  cost 
$8,000,000  more  if  we  vote  this  amend¬ 
ment.  Today  we  are  being  asked  to  pour 
out  over  $5,000,000,000  to  stabilize  the 
economies  of  these  European  countries. 
In  my  opinion  $8,000,000  is  a  mere  drop 
in  the  bucket  when  we  are  trying  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  economy  of  this  country.  If 
we  do  not  adopt  this  amendment,  it 
means  that  these  mills  here  in  this  coun¬ 
try  will  have  to  close  their  doors. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  We  are  trying  to  re¬ 
build  Europe.  It  is  in  our  interest  to  do 


so.  We  cannot  do  that  unless  we  hew 
to  the  line.  If  we  have  surplus  wheat 
we  want  to  send  it  to  Europe,  but  we 
want  to  send  it  in  the  form  that  will 
best  promote  the  program. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON.  It  should  be  pointed 
out  that  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  opposes  the  25  percent  milling 
for  flour  provision.  In  addition,  it  is  go¬ 
ing  to  cost  $8,000,000  extra  and  there  are 
$14,000,000  lost  on  stock  feed  that  Europe 
otherwise  would  get  if  we  send  them  the 
wheat.  So  we  are  protecting  the  farmer 
on  this  and  we  are  protecting  them 
against  the  large  millers. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  PFEIFFER.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  PFEIFFER.  The 
gentleman  realizes  that  while  we  are  try¬ 
ing  to  protect  the  farmer  we  are  also 
trying  to  protect  the  small-business  man, 
as  was  evidenced  by  the  vote  on  the  pre¬ 
vious  amendment.  There  are  a  great 
many  millers  affected. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  There  are  not  many 
small  millers  affected. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  PFEIFFER.  There 
are  a  lot  of  employees  affected. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  There  are  a  few. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  PFEIFFER.  Not 
a  few;  10,000  employees  in  my  district. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VORYS.  When  we  passed  the 
small-business  amendment  we  did  not 
increase  the  cost  of  this  program  to  do 
it.  That  is  what  this  amendment  would 
do.  It  would  cost  the  program  $8,000,- 
000  more. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  It  is  going  to  cost 
the  program  more  and  it  is  going  to 
cost  the  American  farmers  more. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Miller]. 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  it  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  protect 
our  smaller  business  groups  and  our 
farmers.  We  did  buy  $354,000,000  worth 
of  wheat  in  Canada  and  at  a  time  wheat 
was  in  great  surplus  in  the  United  States. 
In  the  matter  of  cotton  we  learn  from 
the  hearings  that  Clayton,  Anderson  & 
Co.  got  $800,000,000  worth  for  cotton  out 
of  ECA  funds.  I  guess  maybe  they  are 
small  business.  You  will  remember  Mr. 
Clayton  was  the  gentleman  who  helped 
write  some  of  this  program.  He  seemed 
to  have  pulled  the  wool  over  the  eyes 
of  some  of  us. 

Now,  may  I  refer  to  the  statement  that 
in  participating  in  this  program  there 
shall  be  no  serious  impairment  to  the 
economic  stability  of  the  United  States. 
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I  wonder,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  really 
think  this  type  of  legislation  does  not 
impair  our  stability?  I  wonder  if  you 
think  we  are  protecting  the  small  mills 
and  the  wheat-growing  sections  of  this 
country  when  we  try  to  funnel  all  of 
the  business  through  the  large  concerns? 
I  ask  you  that  question.  Ask  yourselves 
that  question  when  you  go  home  tonight. 
One  member  of  the  committee  had  the 
honesty  and  the  courage  to  say,  “Yes, 
we  are  lowering  the  standards  of  the 
people  in  this  country  by  this  type  of 
legislation.” 

How  much  lower  shall  we  go? 

We  must  protect  our  economy  or  face 
destruction. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
ReesI. 

(Mr.  REES  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Missouri  that  provides  for  the 
milling  of  25  percent  of  ECA  wheat  in 
this  country.  The  amendment  should 
include  corn  as  well  as  wheat.  If  this 
grain  is  going  for  food,  why  not  process 
at  least  a  part  of  it  before  it  is  sent 
abroad.  This  amendment  was  included 
in  the  act  last  year  and  worked  pretty 
well.  I  say,  if  it  is  being  sent  for  food, 
then  they  need  our  finished  product  from 
the  standpoint  of  nutrition  as  well  as 
palatability. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  con¬ 
siderable  discussion  about  helping  small 
business.  I  am  informed  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  small  mills  in  this  coun¬ 
try  that  are  either  shut  down  or  running 
at  less  than  half  capacity.  It  is  rather 
odd  you  are  unwilling  to  let  the  workmen 
in  these  mills  grind  even  as  much  as 
25  percent  of  grain  that  is  being  given 
to  foreign  people,  and  paid  for  by  Ameri¬ 
can  taxpayers.  It  is  contended  by  some 
Members  the  big  mills  might  get  the  busi¬ 
ness.  If  they  do,  it  is  the  fault  of  ad¬ 
ministrators  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  said  this  amendment 
should  include  corn.  I  am  informed  an 
amendment  will  be  offered  to  include 
corn.  I  therefore,  call  attention  to  a 
statement  in  the  Federal  Register  of 
March  20  and  April  1, 1948.  Here  is  what 
it  says,  and  I  quote: 

(8)  Federal  Register. — The  House  unani¬ 
mously  passed  an  amendment  to  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1948  (Federal  Register, 
March  20  and  April  1,  1948).  This  amend¬ 
ment  states: 

“The  most  persuasive  argument  in  behalf 
of  the  amendment  springs  from  the  fact  that 
in  the  main,  European  countries  do  not  have 
good  milling  facilities  for  corn.  It  must  be 
milled  in  available  mills  which  are  adapted 
to  the  grinding  of  wheat  and  the  net  result 
Is  that  a  high-grade  quality  production  of 
corn  meal,  corn  grits,  and  corn  flour  cannot 
be  produced  in  the  mills  abroad. 

“This  means  an  inferior  product  from  the 
standpoint  of  nutritional  and  caloric  value. 
That  is  highly  important  because  the  very 
purpose  of  the  food  commodities  to  be  sent 
abroad  is  to  build  up  the  physical  capacity 
of  people  to  reconstruct  their  own  industrial 
economy  and  this,  of  course,  requires  prod¬ 
ucts  where  every  element  of  nutrition  is  care¬ 
fully  preserved.” 


Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  statement  of 
the  administration.  What  more  evidence 
do  you  want?  The  amendment  should  be 
adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Murray!. 

(Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  just  want  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  whether  it  is  15  percent  or 
25  percent  the  goal  may  not  be  reached 
for  the  reason  that  if  you  check  over  the 
figures  for  last  year  you  will  find  that  we 
purchased  in  Canada  more  wheat  than 
we  did  in  the  United  States  under  this 
program. 

As  to  the  total  of  wheat  and  flour  con¬ 
verted  from  wheat  we  purchased  mbre  in 
Canada  than  we  did  in  the  United  States. 
The  only  point  that  I  wish  to  make  is  the 
fact  that  it  makes  all  the  difference  in  the 
world  where  you  are  going  to  buy  this 
wheat  If  you  buy  the  wheat  in  Canada, 
it  does  not  make  much  difference  as  far 
as  the  mills  in  the  United  States  are  con¬ 
cerned.  The  difference  between  15  per¬ 
cent  and  25  percent  could  easily  be  taken 
care  of  if  there  was  a  will  ®n  the  part  of 
the  ECA  to  have  this  in  mind  when  they 
make  their  purchases. 


Commitments 1  and  reported  shipments  of 
specified  commodities  to  OEEC  countries, 
Apr.  3  to  Dec.  31,  1948 


Commodity  and 
source 

Commitments 

Reported  ship¬ 
ments 

Approxi¬ 
mate 
quan¬ 
tities 
in  1,000 
metric 
tons 
net 

weight 

Mil¬ 

lion 

dol¬ 

lars 

Approxi¬ 
mate 
quan¬ 
tities 
in  1,000 
metric 
tons 
gross 
weight 

Mil¬ 

lion 

dol¬ 

lars 

Wheat: 

United  States _ 

Canada _ 

Total _ 

3/583.0 
2. 920. 0 

342.6 

201.4 

2, 453. 6 
2,  762.  5 

232.5 

190.8 

6, 503. 0 

544.0 

5, 216. 1 

423.2 

Flour— wheat  equiv¬ 
alent: 

United  States.... 
Canada 

1, 378. 0 
081.0 

127.2 

49.3 

958.6 

678.0 

83.0 

47.4 

Total . . 

2, 059. 0 

176.5 

1, 645. 6 

130.3 

Total  wheat  and 
f  1  o  u  r — w  heat 
equivalent: 

United  States _ 

Canada  _ 

4, 961. 0 
3, 601. 0 

% 

469.8 

250.8 

13,  412.2 
13,  449.5 

315.5 

238.2 

8, 562. 0 

720.6 

6, 861.  7 

553.5 

Tobacco: 

United  States _ 

Turkey  and 

107.2 

4.0 

1.8 

98.8 

3.0 

1. 1 

59.0 

63.5 

OWH . 

Total . . 

113.0 

102.9 

59.0 

63.5 

Cotton: 

United  States.... 
Peru _ ... 

391.2 

.2 

302.6 

.3 

117.0 

112.8 

Total . 

391.4 

302.8 

117.0 

112.8 

All  dairy  products, 
including  cheese, 
product  weight: 

United  States _ 

Canada.. _ 

102.9 
14.  7 
.3 

61.6 

10.0 

.3 

49.0 

13.7 

35.7 

10.0 

.1 

Turkey  .  ..... 

Total.. . . 

117.9 

71.9 

63.7 

45.8 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Commitments 1  and  reported  shipments  of 
specified  commodities  to  OEEC  countries, 
„  Apr.  3  to  Dec.  31,  1948 — Continued 


Commodity  and 
source 

Commitments 

Reported  ship¬ 
ments 

Approxi¬ 
mate 
quan¬ 
tities 
in  1,000 
metric 
tons 
net 

weight 

Mil¬ 

lion 

dol¬ 

lars 

Approxi¬ 
mate 
quan- 
■  tities 
in  1,000 
metric 
tons 
gross 
weight 

Mil¬ 

lion 

dol¬ 

lars 

Cheese: 

United  States.... 
Canada . . 

32.5 

14.6 
.3 

21.2 

10.0 

.3 

29.9 

13.6 

28.8 

10.0 

.1 

Tnrkp.y  . 

Total 

47.4 

41.5 

43.5 

38.8 

Soya  Beans: 

United  States.... 
Brazil . 

169.1 

4.9 

17.3 

.8 

(!) 

(2) 

(2) 

(5) 

Total 

174.0 

18.1 

(J) 

(J) 

1  Procurement  authorizations  initiated  by  Food  and 
Agriculture,  ECA,  including  purchase  agreements 
initiated  up  to  Dec.  31,  1948,  for  first  quarter  1949 
delivery. 

*  Not  available. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  am  going  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  cut  the  amount,  and  I  am  opposed  to 
increasing  these  figures  even  by  the  $8,- 
000,000.  There  is  one  hard  thought  that 
we  must  understand,  it  seems  to  me,  in 
this  whole  program,  and  it  is  that  it  is  de¬ 
signed  as  a  recovery  program  for  Europe. 

Now,  what  is  the  situation  so  far  as 
the  milling  industry  in  Europe  is  con¬ 
cerned  regarding  the  25  percent  pro¬ 
vision. 

The  provision  prejudices  the  milling 
industry  in  the  participating  countries 
which  have  milling  capacity  adequate 
or  nearly  adequate  to  their  needs. 
These  are  Austria,  Belgium,  France,  the 
French  zone  of  occupation  in  Germany, 
Greece,  Ireland,  Italy,  the  Netherlands, 
and  Norway.  The  detriment  to  the  local 
economy  is  bad,  particularly  in  Austria, 
Italy,  and  Greece,  where  recovery  is  com¬ 
plicated  by  unemployment.  Section  112 
(c)  drains  away  funds  which  would 
otherwise  be  available  for  assistance  to 
the  participating  countries.  The  com¬ 
mittee  must  stand  on  the  premise  that 
this  is  a  European  recovery  program. 

Now,  if  we  adopt  this  amendment  it 
means  that  we  are  going  to  throw  out  of 
employment  men  who  are  engaged  today 
in  the  milling  industry  overseas.  Again 
-I  repeat,  I  want  to  see  American  industry 
taken  care  of  so  far  as  it  is  possible,  yet 
under  the  policy  of  the  law  as  written  we 
are  interested  in  European  recovery. 
Now  that  is  a  hard  fact  that  we  must 
all  understand.  I  want  to  protect  Amer¬ 
ican  agriculture  and  industry  but  we 
seem  to  be  bound  by  our  previous  ac¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Whenever  we  make  this 
into  a  relief  program  for  any  part  of  our 
economy,  we  cut  down  on  the  amount  of 
recovery  over  there  or  increase  the  ex- 
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pense  of  the  whole  business;  is  that  not 
true? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  That  is 
right.  / 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  WiERl. 

Mr.  WIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  coming 
from  the  second  largest  milling  city  in 
the  United  States,  Minneapolis,  I  feel 
that  I  would  be  derelict  in  my  duty  if  I 
did  not  at  this  time,  at  least,  speak  up 
in  defense  of  this  amendment.  It  is  true 
that  I  was  interested  during  the  course 
of  the  hearings  in  the  committee  in  their 
deliberations  on  this  activity. 

But,  I  come  here  today  speaking  for 
several  hundred  unemployed  milling  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  city  of  Minneapolis. 
What  I  say  about  the  city  of  Minne¬ 
apolis,  I  presume,  is  also  true  of  Buffalo, 
Kansas  City,  and  other  large  milling 
centers. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Minnesota.  It  would 
also  apply  to  many  of  our  small  mills. 

Mr.  WIER.  That  is  true.  There  are 
many  small  mills  throughout  the  State 
of  Minnesota  as  well  as  our  large  concen¬ 
trated  milling  industry,  in  Minneapolis. 
Bear  in  mind,  I*  am  not  speaking  here 
today  for  the  milling  industry;  I  am 
speaking  for  the  men  who  are  at  present 
on  the  unemployment  rolls  because  of 
the  slackness  of  the  milling  industry  in 
Minneapolis.  I  do  not  attempt  here  to 
interfere  with  the  operations  of  EC  A,  but(V 
I  do  feel  that  we  have  somfi  responsi¬ 
bility,  not  only  in  getting  the  grain  to 
Europe,  but  there  are  some  parts  of  that 
expenditure  that  we  can  well  keep  at 
home. 

I  heard  the  suggestion  in  committee 
that  there  was  a  surplus  of  feed  in  the 
United  States.  I  also  heard  that  dis¬ 
puted.  However,  I  am  not  going  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  defend  the  pros  or  cons  on  the 
question  of  surplus  feed,  but  I  am  deeply 
concerned,  and  I  think  all  of  us  are  deeply 
concerned,  with  unemployment  in  the 
United  States. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Gorski]. 

Mr.  TAURIELLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GORSKI  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  TAURIELLO.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
today  in  Buffalo,  one  of  the  largest  mill¬ 
ing  centers  in  the  world,  there  is  a  25 
/to  50  percent  falling  off  in  work  in  the 
mills?  If  this  amendment  is  adopted,  it 
may  mean  the  closing  down  of  several 
of  the  mills  in  Buffalo. 

Mr.  GORSKI  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  the  present  provision  calling  for  25 
percent  of  the  wheat  which  is  ground 
into  flour  for  shipment  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  being  millgd'in  this  country  should 
definitely  be  fetained. 

Flour  that  goes  to  the  importing  coun¬ 
tries  with  an  American  brand  indicates 
it  is  made  in  the  U.  S.  A.  The  baker,  the 
housewife,  the  jobber,  and  everyone  who 
handles  the  flour  has  visible  evidence 
that  it  is  a  product  of  the  U.  S.  A.  that  is 
given  to  their  country.  Wheat  has  no 


identity  and  a  cargo  of  wheat  might  be 
from  Russia,  Argentina,  or  Canada,  but 
no  one  handling  the  wheat  would  know 
it  might  be  paid  for  with  our  American 
money. 

The  losses  claimed  by  ECA  in  shipping 
flour  Instead  of  wheat  cannot  be  proved. 
The  mill  feed  is  retained  in  this  country 
and  it  is  not  a  loss  to  our  economy.  One 
country  in  Europe  is  now  considering  the 
necessity  of  exporting  mill  feed  because 
they  are  oversupplied.  Labor  is  paid  for 
in  the  manufacture  and  the  handling  of 
flour.  This  labor  income  is  used  to  main¬ 
tain  our  purchasing  power  and  a  share 
of  it  goes  to  pay  taxes,  including  social- 
security  and  old-age  benefits.  - 

The  miller  is  the  largest  purchaser  of 
the  farmers’  wheat  and  any  curtailment 
of  the  millers’  wheat  requirements  means 
lower  prices  because  one  buyer — the  Gov¬ 
ernment — cannot  support  the  market 
everywhere  every  hour  of  every  day. 

Flour  exports  have  held  up  when  there 
was  no  demand  for  our  wheat.  This  was 
particularly  in  evidence  in  the  1930’s 
when  we  had  a  difficult  time  exporting 
our  supplies. 

Now  we  are  reaching  the  point  where 
many  countries  do  not  want  our  wheat  or 
flour  even  as  a  gift  and  they  take  the 
wheat  because  it  can  be  fed  to  livestock 
and  can  be  disposed  of  to  other  coun¬ 
tries  to  better  advantage  than  flour. 

Flour  can  be  shipped  from  any  port 
and  space  is  available  and  has  been  avail¬ 
able  for  flour  shipments.  ECA  claims 
they  were  justified  in  furnishing  money 
for  Canadian  wheat  and  flour  because 
of  lack  of  ocean  space  and  port  facilities 
in  this  country.  There  was  no  shortage 
of  spacfe  for  flour  and  no  shortage  of  port 
facilities  for  the  shipment  of  flour.  More 
wheat  equivalent  can  be  loaded  in  a  boat 
in  the  form  of  flour  than  bulk  wheat.  It 
other-words,  the  space  used  for  flour  is 
less  than  the  space  required  for  the 
amount  of  wheat  it  would  take  to  make 
the  flour. 

Buffalo  being  the  largest  flour-milling 
center  in  the  wtfrld,  employing  approxi¬ 
mately  10,000  employees  in  the  grain  in¬ 
dustry,  namely  workers  in  the  flour  mills, 
feed  mills,  and  grain  elevators,  at  pres¬ 
ent  are  experiencing  short-running  time. 
They  are  working  3  and  4  days  a  week.  It 
seems  strange  to  me  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  instead  of  being  interested  in  pre¬ 
venting  and  averting  any  form  of  unem¬ 
ployment,  if  the  ECA  program  will  go 
through,  it  will  be  a  promoter  in  putting 
more  and  more  people  out  of  work.  Clos¬ 
ing  of  mills  and  curtailment  of  running 
time  means  fewer  jobs.  This  will  first 
affect  the  mills  in  the  interior  and  in  the 
small  communities  where  there  are  no 
other  jobs.  The  closing  of  these  smaller 
mills  will  eliminate  the  best  market  the 
farmer  has  for  his  wheat. 

Eliminating  flour  will  give  the  ECA  an¬ 
other  opportunity  to  furnish  money  to 
buy  wheat  and  flour  in  other  countries 
because  they  probably  can  claim  they 
cannot  secure  space  for  shipping  bulk 
wheat  from  this  country. 

Where  wheat  or  flour  is  paid  for  with 
our  money,  we  believe  we  should  furnish, 
first,  the  product  that  is  best  for  our  own 
economy  and  the  economy  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  worker.  Labor  in  importing  coun¬ 
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tries  can  be  utilized  to  better  advantage 
than  in  the  manufacture  of  flour.  Our 
furnishing  all  wheat  will  encourage  the 
building  of  mills  that  will  be  available  for 
grinding  local  wheat  on  land  that  can  be 
better  utilized  for  other  purposes  or  in 
grinding  wheat  from  countries  that  can 
produce  wheat  at  a  cost  lower  than  our 
cost  of  production.  This  will  reduce  our 
potential  market  for  all  time.  ECA 
money  should  be  used  to  support  the 
economy  of  each  country,  but  in  order 
to  make  recovery  faster  in  some  other 
country,  this  should  not  be  carried  to 
the  extreme  of  damaging  our  own  econ¬ 
omy  more  than  the  resultant  high  taxes. 
Supporting  Canadian  wheat  prices  with 
our  money  is  one  example  of  how  far  this 
idealism  can  be  carried. 

I  heartily  favor  the  stated  objectives 
of  ECA  to  help  reconstruct  a  world  which 
can  again  trade  largely  on  an  individual 
free-enterprise  basis.  We  also  recognize 
the  necessity  at  this  intermediate  stage 
of  tolerating  some  government-to-gov- 
ernment  trading.  However,  any  ar¬ 
rangement  whereby  foreign  governments 
can  use  this  temporary  period  and  our 
own  taxpayers’  money  to  destroy  the  reg¬ 
ular  channels  of  trade  developed  in  free 
competitive  markets  obviously  works 
against  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  against  the  objectives  of  ECA. 

(Mr.  GORSKI  of  New  York  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
William  L.  Pfeiffer]. 

(Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  PFEIFFER  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  IRVING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  PFEIFFER.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  IRVING.  If  Members  will  read 
the  testimony  in  the  hearings  they  will 
find  it  contradicts  the  statement  made 
here  that  there  is  a  $8,000,000  deficit  or 
extra  expense.  The  testimony  by  ex¬ 
perts  showed  that  if  all  this  grain  had 
been  milled  they  would  have  saved 
$6,000,000,  not  $8,000,000,  on  the  opera¬ 
tion  covered  by  the  amendment  I  pro¬ 
pose. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  PFEIFFER.  The 
gentleman  is  absolutely  right. 

Everybody  seems  to  be  alarmed  and 
worried  about  the  cost  of  $8,000,000  and 
more.  With  $5,380,000,000  under  con¬ 
sideration  in  this  bill,  I  do  not  believe  we 
ought  to  be  too  concerned  with  $8,000,- 
000,  when  it  throws  American  labor  out 
of  work,  when  it-curtails  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  men  who  are  put  out  of 
work,  when  it  shuts  up  shop  for  the  small 
millers  and  curtails  the  activities  of  the 
large  millers.  If  we  are  so  concerned 
about  saving  a  paltry  $8,000,000  here 
now,  I  did  not  hear  a  single  voice  raised 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  when  the  pre¬ 
vious  section  of  the  bill  was  adopted, 
which  required  us  to  use  50  percent 
American  bottoms  to  ship  these  things 
to  Europe,  which  would  cost  $8,000,000, 
too,  according  to  Administrator  Hoffman. 

This  is  very  serious,  and  it  is  very  seri¬ 
ous  in  my  district.  I  hope  the  Com¬ 
mittee  will  vote  for  this  amendment. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Hoeven  1. 

Mr.  EOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Worley]  will  offer  an  amend¬ 
ment  at  the  end  of  section  7  which  in 
substance  will  provide  that  basic  com¬ 
modities  purchased  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  be  first  exhausted  by 
the  ECA  before  such  commodities  are 
purchased  elsewhere. 

I  intend  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
Worley  amendment  which  will  incorpo¬ 
rate  the  language  of  the  so-called  corn 
amendment.  It  was  unanimously  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  House  last  year  when  a 
similar  bill  was  under  consideration. 
The  same  language  used  in  my  amend¬ 
ment  Was  adopted  by  the  Senate  on  last 
Friday.  My  amendment  does  not  re¬ 
quire  the  shipment  of  corn  or  any  par¬ 
ticular  amount  of  corn  but  it  does  re¬ 
quire  that  when  and  if  any  corn  is  used 
by  the  ECA,  not  less  than  15  percent  shall 
be  in  the  form  of  corn  grits,  corn  meal, 
and  corn  fiour.  I  take  this  time  merely 
•to  notify  the  committee  of  the  substance 
of  my  amendment,  which  will  be  offered 
at  the  proper  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Scudder], 

Mr.  SCUDDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  sec¬ 
tion  112  of  the  Economic  Cooperative  Act 
of  1948  was  amended  in  the  Senate  by 
adding  after  the  words  “any  agricultural 
commodity  or  product  thereof”  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  “or  class,  type,  or  specification 
thereof.” 

This  amendment  was  highly  desirable 
to  include  various  deciduous  fruit  crops 
in  the  agricultural  commodities  to  be 
shipped  to  the  countries  receiving  aid 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

In  the  crops  which  we  desire  to  ship 
are  apples,  prunes,  pears,  peaches,  and 
so  forth.  Europe  at  one  time  imported 
about  20  percent  of  our  apple  crop. 
Germany  and  France  consumed  practi¬ 
cally  all  of  the  small  prunes  produced  in 
this  country.  During  the  war  all  im¬ 
ports  were  halted,  and  since  the  war  no 
provision  has  been  made  under  our  as¬ 
sistance  programs  to  include  these  crops. 
The  American  farmer  will  lose  this  mar¬ 
ket  for  all  time  unless  we  reestablish  that 
export  market. 

Fruit  trees,  unlike  cotton,  wheat,  po¬ 
tatoes,  and  so  forth,  cannot  be  restricted, 
as  it  takes  from  10  to  15  years  to  grow  a 
producing  tree.  These  orchards  must  be 
pruned,  sprayed,  cultivated,  and  taken 
care  of  in  the  proper  manner.  To  keep 
this  fruit  industry  solvent,  I  trust  the 
conference  committee  will  agree  to  the 
Senate  amendment. 

(Mr.  SCUDDER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  RibicoffL 

Mr.  RIBICCFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ECA  is  not  a  pump 
primer  for  pressure  groups  and  surpluses. 
ECA  is  not  a  carousel  where  every  special 
interest  tries  to  grab  the  ring  for  a  free 


ride.  If  you  want  to  subsidize,  do  so 
frankly.  Do  not  hide  behind  ECA. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  who  talk  about  the  cost  of 
the  program  to  the  following  items  of 
special  interest  that  raise  the  cost  of  this 
program  $84,000,000: 

Flour,  $8,000,000;  shipping,  $25,000,- 
000;  surplus  agricultural  items,  $35,000,- 
000;  marine  insurance,  $11,000,000;  and 
corn,  $5,000,000. 

If  you  want  to  subsidize,  let  us  do  so 
frankly,  but  let  us  not  kid  ourselves. 
You  are  putting  all  this  extra  cost  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  American  taxpayer. 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield. 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  The  statement  was 
made  that  under  the  ECA  we  had  made 
cff-shore  purchases  of  grain.  I  think 
that  is  a  very  important  point,  which 
ought  to  be  answered  now.  We  did  make 
those  purchases.  We  did  so  because 
when  we  passed  this  legislation  last  year 
we  authorized  ECA  not  to  buy  any  com¬ 
modity  of  which  we  were  in  short  sup¬ 
ply.  I  would  like  to  read  Mr.  Hoffman’s 
statement  on  grain,  which  is  as  follows: 

Speaking  generally  from  July  1  of  last  year 
to  January  1  of  this  year,  we  have  shipped 
every  bushel  of  wheat  from  America  for 
which  we  could  get  an  export  license.  The 
issuance  of  export  licenses  was  dictated  not 
only  by  the  supply  of  wheat,  but  also  by  the 
availability  of  shipping. 

If  we  have  a  surplus  of  bread  grains, 
then  naturally  the  ECA  will  buy  bread 
grains  from  the  United  States. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Kee], 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  merely 
want  to  contribute  to  this  debate  a  state¬ 
ment  made  by  the  American  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  Federation  before  our  committee. 
That  statement  is  as  follows: 

We  urge  the  elimination  of  the  provision 
in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1948  which 
requires  that  25  percent  of  the  wheat  sup¬ 
plies  under  this  program  must  be  in  the  form 
of  flour. 

This  provision  tends  to  penalize  American 
wheat  growers  because  participating  coun¬ 
tries,  with  only  a  limited  supply  of  dollars 
available,  are  likely  to  buy  less  wheat  if  they 
must  use  more  dollars  to  buy  25  percent  of 
their  requirements  in  the  form  of  flour. 

Testimony  before  the  committee  showed 
that  the  provision  cost  the  ECA  program 
$8, COO, 000  in  the  first  9  months  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  There  was  a  saving  of  $6,000,000  based 
on  the  cost  of  the  flour  shipments  as  against 
the  equivalent  human  food  value  in  wheat, 
but  this  was  offset  by  the  extra  cost  of  $14,- 
000,000  in  value  of  animal-feed  byproducts 
which  would  have  been  realized  by  process¬ 
ing  the  grain  in  Europe. 

We  say  that  if  this  is  a  European  re¬ 
covery  program,  we  ought  not  to  make  it 
a  program  for  the  benefit  and  the  ag¬ 
grandizement  of  everybody  who  happens 
to  be  in  business  here  in  America. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Missouri  [Mr.  IrvingL 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di¬ 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Irving)  there 
were — ayes  66,  noes  107. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  WORLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Worley:  On 
page  8,  line  3,  at  the  end  of  section  7,  add  a 
news  subsection  as  follows: 

“( j)  No  funds  authorized  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  act  shall  be  made  available 
for  the  purchase  of  any  basic  agricultural 
commodity  or  livestock  product  other  than 
from  supplies  now  or  hereafter  owned  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  unless  or  un¬ 
til  such  supplies  have  been  exhausted.” 

[Mr.  WORLEY  addressed  the  Commit¬ 
tee.  His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Eoeven  to  the 
Worley  amendment:  Amend  the  Worley 
amendment  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

“The  amounts  of  corn  and  corn  grits,  corn 
meal,  and  corn  flour  produced  in  the  United 
States  to  be  transferred  by  grant  to  the  par¬ 
ticipating  countries  shall  be  so  determined 
that  the  total  quantity  of  the  United  States 
corn  used  to  produce  the  corn  grits,  corn 
meal,  and  corn  flour  procured  in  the  United 
States  for  transfer  by  grant  to  such  countries 
under  this  title  shall  not  be  less  than  15  per¬ 
cent  of  the  aggregate  of  the  unprocessed  corn, 
and  corn  in  the  form  of  corn  grits,  corn  meal, 
and  corn  flour  procured  in  the  United  States 
for  transfer  by  grant  to  such  countries  under 
this  title.” 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  is  recognized  for  5  minutes  in 
support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  which  I  am  proposing  to  the 
Worley  amendment  received  unanimous 
approval  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
last  year  when  similar  legislation  was  be¬ 
fore  us.  The  same  amendment  in  iden¬ 
tical  language  was  adopted  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  on  last  Friday.  We  are  all  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  country  is  now  entering 
an  era  of  surpluses  and  this  pertains 
particularly  to  corn.  The  1948  corn  crop 
consisted  of  3,650,000,000  bushels.  We 
had  an  old  crop  carry-over  of  125,000,000 
bushels.  This  made  a  total  supply  of 
3,776,000,000  bushels  available  as  of  Oc¬ 
tober  1,  1949.  The  prospects  are  that 
we  will  have  about  as  large  a  corn  crop 
in  1949  as  we  had  in  1948;  therefore  the 
prospective  carry-over  of  corn  will  ex¬ 
ceed  perhaps  700,000,000  bushels. 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  I  offered  a  simi¬ 
lar  amendment  in  committee.  I  hope 
that  the  gentleman’s  amendment  will  be 
adopted  by  this  Committee. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
This  amendment  is  simply  a  step  in  the 
direction  of  trying  to  meet  an  emer¬ 
gency,  which  may  confront  this  country 
as  far  as  the  surplus  of  corn  is  con¬ 
cerned.  We  must  take  steps  to  handle 
these  surpluses  now  and  the  ECA  will 
afford  an  outlet. 

My  amendment  does  not  require  the 
shipment  of  corn  or  any  particular 
amount  of  corn.  We  are  assuming,  of 
course,  that  the  ECA  will  use  some  corn. 
My  amendment  simply  requires  that  in 
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the  event  any  corn  is  shipped  or  used  by 
the  EGA  not  less  than  15  percent  shall  be 
in  the  form  of  corn  grits,  corn  meal,  or 
corn  flour.  The  purpose  of  the  proposed 
amendment  is  also  to  contribute  mate¬ 
rially  to  continued  high  wages,  full  em¬ 
ployment  and  to  full  production,  and  in 
establishing  markets  for  the  future. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Have  they  the  facili¬ 
ties  over  there  to  prepare  corn  in  the 
form  of  grits  and  other  edible  food  for 
human  consumption  that  we  have  in  this 
country? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  No.  These  foreign 
countries  have  unsuccessfully  attempted 
to  mill  our  corn  with  wheat-milling 
equipment.  That  is  the  only  thing  they 
have.  They  have  no  corn-milling  equip¬ 
ment,  as  far  as  I  know.  They  have  had 
very  unsatisfactory  results.  They  need 
our  finished  products,  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  nutrition  and  palatability 
as  well  as  the  milling  mark  to  shoot  at. 

Mr.  DOLLIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  DOLLIVER.  The  gentleman’s 
amendment  does  not  in  any  way  alter;  it 
really  strengthens  the  Worley  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  It  strengthens  the 
Worley  amendment  because  the  Worley 
amendment  pertains  to  all  basic  com¬ 
modities,  of  which  corn  is  one.  My 
amendment  simply  says  that  whenever 
they  use  the  basic  commodities,  of  which 
corn  is  one,  15  percent  shall  be  shipped 
in  the  form  of  grits,  corn  meal,  and  corn 
flour. 

Mr.  TALLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  TALLE.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  that  I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  his 
amendment  and,  if  adopted,  it  will  con¬ 
tribute  to  an  alleviation  of  a  possible 
shortage  of  storage  space  in  the  event 
another  bumper  crop  is  harvested  this 
year. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  The  gentleman  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
gentleman’s  amendment.  May  I  say 
that  in  view  of  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  by  the  Senate  I  do  not  see 
why  the  House  cannot  take  similar  action 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  The  gentleman  is  quite 
correct.  In  view  of  the  record  on  this 
amendment  as  it  stands  today,  I  am 
amazed  that  the  committee  opposes  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Is  there  a  demand  in 
Europe  for  processed  corn  in  the  form 
of  corn  meal? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  There  is.  After  World 
War  I  under  the  Hoover  recovery  pro¬ 


gram  large  quantities  of  corn  meal  and 
corn  flour  were  shipped  to  Europe  with 
detailed  cooking  instructions  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  languages  inserted  in  each  sack. 
The  people  used  the  processed  corn,  the 
statements  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Richards]  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

(Mr.  HOEVEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  the  re¬ 
marks  just  made  and  remarks  previously 
made.) 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  section  and  all  amendments  thereto 
close  in  10  minutes,  reserving  5  minutes 
to  the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  object. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  section  and  all  amendments  thereto 
close  in  20  minutes,  the  last  5  minutes  to 
be  reserved  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  ob¬ 
ject,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  all  debate  on  this  section  and 
all  amendments  thereto  close  in  20  min¬ 
utes,  the  last  7  minutes  to  be  reserved  to 
the  committee. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  motion  to  ap¬ 
ply  to  all  amendments  to  the  section  is 
not  in  order  at  this  time,  and  further, 
that  it  reserves  7  minutes  to  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Case]  makes  a 
point  of  order  against  the  motion  of¬ 
fered  by  the  gentleman  from  South  Car¬ 
olina  [Mr.  Richards].  The  Chair  is  con¬ 
strained  to  sustain  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  all  debate  on  this  section  of 
the  bill  and  all  amendments  thereto  close 
in  20  minutes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRANGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of¬ 
fer  a  preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Granger  moves  that  the  Committee  do 
now  rise  and  the  enacting  clause  be  stricken. 

Mr.  GRANGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  this  is  an  important  amendment. 
Certainly,  limiting  the  time  of  debate  is 
not  in  the  interest  of  sane  legislating  nor 
doing  the  committee  any  good,  in  my 
judgment.  I  just  wanted  to  take  time 
enough  to  inform  the  House  of  a  situa¬ 
tion  with  which  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Worley]  and  I  have  been 
rather  closely  associated,  that  is,  the 
matter  of  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  in 
Mexico. 

The  Republic  of  Mexico  is  also  a  friend 
of  ours,  and  perhaps  is  in  need  of  some 
consideration  in  this  program.  As  a 
result  of  the  foot-and-mouth  disease 
there,  the  President,  by  executive  order, 
placed  an  embargo  upon  all  Mexican 


cattle.  There  is  not  a  hoof  of  Mexican 
cattle  that  can  enter  the  United  States 
except  in  a  can.  We  have  appropriated 
money  and  built  packing  plants  in  Mex¬ 
ico  to  process  the  cattle  that  cannot  be 
moved  out  of  that  neighboring  country. 
The  taxpayers  of  this  country  have  $25,- 
000,000  now  invested  in  canned  meat. 
It  is  not  an  inferior  product,  it  is  a  good 
one.  It  is  not  the  inferior  cattle  but  it 
is  all  the  cattle  the  Republic  of  Mexico 
can  sell.  This  amendment  would  pro¬ 
vide  a  means  of  saving  the  taxpayers 
some  money  by  making  it  possible  for 
this  meat  to  be  sold  and  distributed  in 
the  countries  where  it  is  needed. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  the  people  of 
Mexico  and  it  is  important  to  the  tax¬ 
payers  of  this  country  because  it  is  dif¬ 
ferent  from  any  other  kind  of  amend¬ 
ment  offered,  for  we  already  have  this 
meat  on  hand,  it  does  not  belong  to  stock- 
men  or  farmers  but  is  owned  by  taxpay¬ 
ers  of  the  United  States,  and  we  cannot 
dispose  of  it  locally  because  it  is  more 
than  the  normal  channels  of  trade  can 
consume.  I  hope  the  Worley  amend¬ 
ment  is  agreed  to,  because  it  is  important 
to  our  neighbors  and  to  ourselves. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  motion. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  ob¬ 
ject,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  motion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  combination  meat 
and  corn  amendment  could  be  well  be 
called  a  pork  amendment. 

We  must  not  make  this  European  re¬ 
covery  plan  a  form  of  disguised  subsidy 
for  American  agriculture  in  any  form. 
It  may  be  that  we  need  a  subsidy  pro¬ 
gram,  but  let  us  not  put  it  in  this  bill. 
The  fact  is  as  to  meat  that  the  only 
meat  that  goes  from  the  United  States 
is  horse  meat  under  this  program. '  This 
meat  that  is  referred  to,  that  the  Com¬ 
modity  Corporation  has,  is  about  100,- 
000,000  pounds  of  canned  meat  that  costs 
about  50  percent  more  than  the  raw 
meat,  which  the  Europeans  like  to  eat. 
They  do  not  like  canned  meat. 

The  same  thing  is  true  on  the  corn 
amendment.  Eighty  percent  of  the  corn 
goes  over  there  as  feed,  and  if  we  are 
going  to  have  corn  flakes  and  corn  prod¬ 
ucts  made  out  of  corn,  we  simply  add 
thereby  to  the  cost  of  the  program  as  a 
hidden  subsidy  for  American  agriculture 
and  the  milling  industry. 

Remember,  in  this  program  we  are 
supporting  the  recovery  of  enterprises 
in  agriculture  and  in  industry  in  Europe 
that  may  be  competitive  with  us.  It  is 
cur  past  experience  that  in  times  of 
peace  we  have  always  had  the  most  trade 
with  the  most  prosperous  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  that  at  the  same  time  were  our 
best  competitors.  If  we  start  to  gut 
this  program  for  recovery  in  Europe  by 
making  it  into  a  hidden  subsidy  pro¬ 
gram  for  business  or  agriculture  in  this 
country,  we  will  do  one  of  two  things,  we 
will  make  its  cost  completely  prohibitive 
or  we  will  cut  down  the  amount  of  aid. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  KEE.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
believe  this  amendment  would  mean  that 
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before  ECA  could  purchase  any  meat 
for  this  program  in  Europe  it  must  pur¬ 
chase  the  entire  100,000,000  pounds  of 
this  canned  meat? 

Mr.  VORYS.  That  is  right,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  explained  it  that 
way. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Does  not 
the  preamble  to  the  bill  contain  this  lan¬ 
guage: 

Provided,  That  no  assistance  to  the  par¬ 
ticipating  countries  herein  contemplated 
shall  seriously  Impair  the  economic  stability 
of  the  United  states. 

Without  these  amendments,  how  will 
you  avoid  impairing  the  economic  stabil¬ 
ity  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  VORYS.  We  have  handled  it 
without  these  amendments  for  the  past 
year,  and  I  do  not  know  that  the  corn  or 
the  cattle  industries  of  the  country  have 
been  impaired  by  ECA. 

The  point  is  we  must  not  make  this 
program  a  form  of  subsidy  for  American 
industry  or  agriculture.  There  are  a 
thousand  different  branches  of  industry 
and  agriculture  that  can  come  here  ask¬ 
ing  for  special  favors.  They  are  not  do¬ 
ing  it,  recognizing  the  possibility  of 
competition  in  the  future  as  a  result  of 
recovery  over  there.  Let  us  not  pick  some 
favorites  here  and  subsidize  them  in  this 
indirect  way.  If  there  are  surpluses  that 
are  available  for  use  in  the  recovery  plan 
under  the  existing  law  the  Administrator 
must  use  those  surpluses  first.  Let  us 
not  put  through  this  type  of  pork-barrel 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Granger]. 

The  motion  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Chatham], 

Mr.  CHATHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
speak  in  opposition  to  these  amendments 
because  you  can  upset  the  whole  pattern 
of  world  trade.  We  are  trying  to  increase 
and  help  world  trade,  and  thereby  help 
western  European  recovery  and  world  re¬ 
covery.  If  we  do  have  a  surplus  of  ag¬ 
ricultural  products,  I  would  just  like  to 
point  out  in  the  few  seconds  that  I  have 
what  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  says 
about  surplus  products.  In  a  letter  of 
April  4  to  Judge  Kee,  Mr.  Brannan  says: 

The  proposal  would  have  the  effect  of  re¬ 
defining  agricultural  commodities  to  Include 
not  only  those  agricultural  commodities  and 
products  which  are  determined  by  me  to  be 
In  excess  of  domestic  requirements,  a  defini¬ 
tion  now  in  effect,  but  also  in  addition  to 
those  agricultural  commodities  selling  at  less 
than  parity,  or  comparable  price.  The  pro¬ 
posal  is  not  practicable  from  the  adminis¬ 
trative  standpoint.  I  hope  It  will  be  de¬ 
feated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Plumley], 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  say,  as  a  member  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Appropriations,  after  you  get  your 
job  done,  come  and  see  me. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
lzes  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Sutton]  . 

Mr.  SUTTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view 
of  the  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
in  America,  I  am  reminded  of  the  old 
adage  that  charity  begins  at  home.  I  see 
no  reason  why  any  surplus  supplies  or 
other  commodities  owned  by  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  should  not  be 
purchased  therefrom.  This  is  a  meritor¬ 
ious  amendment  and  I  regret  that  I  do 
not  have  more  time  to  discuss  it  fully 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  American 
farmer. 

However,  I  am  familiar  with  the  hear¬ 
ings  held  by  the  committee,  and  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  this  amendment  should 
be  passed 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
August  H.  Anbresen], 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  allotted 
to  me  may  be  granted  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  regret  that  the  statesmen  on 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  have 
found  it  necessary  to  railroad  this  bill 
through  the  committee,  thereby  preclud¬ 
ing  even  a  limited  debate  on  its  merits. 
It  appears  that  the  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  are  primarily  interested  in  taxing 
the  Americans  to  the  tune  of  billions  of 
dollars  to  be  used  as  gifts  to  19  foreign 
countries,  and  making  certain  that  none 
of  the  money  will  be  spent  in  the  United 
States. 

To  illustrate  the  policy  of  the  ECA, 
which  has  been  concurred  in  by  members 
of  the  legislative  committee,  I  point  out 
what  has  occurred  since  April  3  of  last 
year.  The  ECA  under  direction  of  the 
Truman  administration  turned  over 
$573,000,000  to  the  19  Marshall  countries 
to  buy  grain  and  food  in  Canada.  This 
was  at  the  time  when  we  had  large  sur¬ 
pluses  of  wheat  and  other  grains  in  this 
country,  and  the  CCC  was  putting  up 
several  hundred  millions  of  dollars  to 
support  the  price  of  these  grains  in  the 
United  States.  There  will  no  doubt  be 
another  record  wheat  crop  in  this  coun¬ 
try  this  year,  and  with  a  carry-over  of 
nearly  400,000,000  bushels,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  membership  of  the  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  Committee  should  be  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  American  producers  than  they 
are  in  financing  the  removal  of  surplus 
wheat  in  Canada.  The  spokesmen  for  the 
committee  say,  “No,”  to  American  pro¬ 
ducers.  I  say  it  is  a  disgrace. 

The  committee  also  takes  the  position 
that  we  must  not  ship  any  American- 
made  flour  to  the  Marshall  countries  un¬ 
der  direction  of  the  ECA.  They  say  that 
the  flour  must  be  purchased  in  other  for¬ 
eign  countries.  And,  this  comes  at  a 
time  when  the  flour  mills  of  the  United 
States  are  operating  on  half  time.  The 


committee  refuses  to  give  American 
working  men  a  break  when  it  comes  to 
work  in  our  flour  mills.  What  are  we 
coming  to  in  this  Congress? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Lucas]. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio  inveighs 
against  subsidies  for  business  and  for  ag¬ 
riculture.  I  rise  in  favor  of  this  amend¬ 
ment,  because  I  believe  in  subsidies  for 
the  American  taxpayers.  We  Americans 
taxpayers  have  great  investments  in  meat 
which  we  have  had  to  buy  because  of  the 
aftosa  program  in  Mexico.  We  have  tre¬ 
mendous  investments  in  surpluses  which 
have  been  incurred  because  of  our  agri¬ 
cultural  program.  I  think  it  is  unwise 
for  us  to  contribute  to  the  assistance  of 
these  people  overseas  when  we  have  sur¬ 
pluses  here  in  this  country  which  they 
could  utilize  and  utilize  well.  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Barrett], 

(Mr.  BARRETT  of  Wyoming  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BARRETT  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  and  also  in  support  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

In  the  outset  let  me  say  that  in  my 
Judgment  nations,  like  individuals,  act  in 
self-interest.  The  United  States  has 
purchased  through  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  commodities  costing 
several  hundred  million  dollars.  It 
seems  but  common  sense  that  we  should 
require  that  a  few  million  dollars  of  the 
billions  of  dollars  authorized  under  this 
bill  be  spent  to  purchase  commodities 
owned  by  this  country  and  suitable  for 
use  in  the  operations  of  this  program. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  has  pointed  out  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  owns  some¬ 
thing  over  100,000,000  pounds  of  beef 
that  was  purchased  in  that  portion  of 
Mexico  not  infected  with  the  foot-and- 
mouth  disease.  This  meat  was  processed 
and  canned  under  the  same  standards  as 
the  military  used  in  preparing  meat  for 
shipment  to  our  armed  forces  abroad 
during  and  since  the  war.  It  is  high 
grade  in  every  respect.  There  is  no  good 
reason  why  this  meat  should  not  be  used 
and  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
reimbursed  for  its  investment  therein. 
I  may  say,  also,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  still  holds 
a  stock  pile  of  some  80,000,000  pounds  of 
wool  all  of  which  was  purchased  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times  over  the  past  6  years.  A 
good  many  of  the  participating  coun¬ 
tries  can  use  that  wool  to  good  advant¬ 
age.  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
any  other  nation  on  earth  would  take  the 
money  out  of  one  of  its  pockets  and  put 
It  into  another  if  in  so  doing  they  could 
at  the  same  time  achieve  the  objective 
and  purposes  of  the  program.  I  hope 
this  amendment  will  be  adopted. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wyoming  has  expired. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Gorski]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GORSKI  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gorski  of  New 
York:  On  page  7,  line  6,  strike  out  “repealed” 
and  Insert  “amended  by  striking  out  ‘25 
per  centum’  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ‘15 
per  centum’.” 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
may  speak  now ;  his  amendment  will  have 
to  be  offered  later. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  GORSKI  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  we  all  know,  the  amend¬ 
ment  which  would  permit  the  25-percent 
milling  of  flour  in  this  country  was  de¬ 
feated.  My  amendment  substitutes  15 
percent  and  is  the  compromise  set  by  the 
Senate,  the  figure  that  is  in  the  bill  that 
was  adopted  by  the  Senate.  So  I  am 
asking  that  it  be  approved  because  it  is 
going  to  mean  a  good  deal  to  the  people 
of  Buffalo. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GORSKI  of  New  York.  I  yi«gd. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  The 
gentleman’s  amendment  should  surely  be 
approved.  Today  we  are  faced  with  sur¬ 
plus  wheat  in  this  country.  This  amend¬ 
ment  is  needed  to  give  American  workers 
jobs,  men  who  are  now  working  part 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Fulton]  is  recognized. 

Mr,  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  does 
give  me  a  lot  of  surprise  as  a  Member 
from  the  city  to  hear  certain  Members 
from  the  farm  States  now  complaining 
that  they  have  a  lot  of  surplus  wheat. 
Because  you  will  remember  last  year  two 
Members,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Fulton]  said:  ‘‘Do 
not  put  the  limitation  on  the  purchase 
of  United  States  wheat  by  ECA.  You 
farmers  are  going  to  have  a  surplus  and 
you  are  going  to  be  here  asking  for  its 
removal.” 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
August  H.  Andresen]  insisted,  however, 
on  a  United  States  minimum  retention 
by  law  under  ECA  of  150,000,000  bushels 
of  surplus  wheat  over  United  States 
needs.  The  ECA  nations  had  to  buy 
abroad.  Now  he  should  complain? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON.  No.  The  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  calls  us  “the  elder  states¬ 
men  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.” 
I  think  we  at  least  have  the  intelligence 
not  within  1  year  to  change  our  posi¬ 
tions  completely,  as  has  just  been  done, 
and  say,  “Now  we  are  for  selling  as  much 
wheat  as  we  can  force  ECA  to  take  by 
law.”  When  last  year  we  heard:  “You 
people  do  not  know  what  you  are  talking 
about  when  you  try  to  prevent  us  from 
restricting  the  purchase  of  United  States 
wheat  by  ECA.” 

Ho  hum. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

The  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Larcade]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  and  the 
amendment  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  once  before  when  the 
ECA  bill  was  under  consideration  I  offered 
a  similar  amendment,  and  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  me  was  accepted  by  the 
Committee  and  also  by  the  House;  how¬ 
ever,  when  one  bill  was  sent  to  conference 
the  amendment  was  not  approved  by  the 
conference  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  representing  an  agri¬ 
cultural  district,  and  having  had  sur¬ 
pluses  of  various  agricultural  products  in 
my  district  and  State,  I  was  one  of  those 
of  the  opinion  that  not  only  the  agri¬ 
cultural  surpluses  in  my  district  and 
State,  but  also  all  surplus  agricultural 
products  in  the  United  States  should  be 
utilized  in  the  program  under  the  ECA. 
During  the  last  2  years  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  this  program,  together  with  oth¬ 
ers,  I  made  every  effort  to  have  the  ECA 
purchase  some  of  these  surpluses  in  the 
program,  but  without  success. 

Even  today  there  exists  in  almost  every 
State  in  the  Union  agricultural  surpluses 
and  in  my  district  and  State  and  the 
States  of  Texas  and  Georgia  there  are 
tremendous  surpluses  of  canned  sugar¬ 
cane  sirup  which  could  easily  be  pur¬ 
chased  and  would  be  of  great  value  to 
this  program  as  well  as  assist  our  own 
people  who  pay  the  taxes  for  this  pro¬ 
gram. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  has  been  repeatedly 
pointed  out  on  this  floor,  why  should  the 
Administrators  of  this  program  continue 
to  buy  the  products  of  other  countries 
for  this  undertaking  when  there  is  avail¬ 
able  the  same  foods  and  products  in  this 
country  that  are  just  as  economical  and 
suitable  as  those  purchased  in  other  coun¬ 
tries.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  necessary 
for  me  to  take  further  time  on  this 
amendment  for  my  position  is  too  well 
known  to  every  Member  of  this  House  on 
this  legislation,  and  my  record  on  this 
legislation  speaks  for  itself. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  not  changed  my 
position. 

(Mr.  LARCADE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Mason]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  say  two  things:  First  of  all,  I  am 
ready  to  vote  on  the  bill  now,  and  every 
other  Member  of  this  House  is  ready  to 
vote  on  the  bill  now.  Second,  I  am  tired 
of  having  Members  of  this  House  say  to 
the  opposition  to  this  bill,  “You  have  no 
positive  approach;  you  have  a  negative 
approach.”  A  positive  approach  is  one 
that  looks  after  the  interests  of  the 
American  people. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Jackson!  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  have  got  so  far  afield  from 
the  amendment  in  the  argument  that  I 


think  it  well  to  touch  upon  just  what  it 
means.  First  of  all,  it  means  the  disposal 
of  100,000,000  pounds  of  canned  meat  in 
the  hands  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration.  That  meat  cannot  be  imported 
into  the  United  States.  In  order  to  cover 
costs  it  is  priced  by  CCC  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  30.4  cents  per  pound. 

There  are  practically  no  dollar  require¬ 
ments  for  meat  by  the  participating 
countries.  Whether  they  should  eat  it  or 
not  is  not  what  we  are  considering  here; 
they  do  not  like  canned  meat,  and  this  is 
not  only  canned  meat,  but  it  is  canned 
meat  and  gravy.  Obviously,  no  partici¬ 
pating  country  is  interested  in  buying  an 
unfamiliar  product  which  would  cost 
them  15  percent  more  than  they  can  buy 
fresh  meat  for. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

The  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Willis]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  parliamentary  in¬ 
quiry? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  can  we 
not  give  these  Members  more  than  15 
seconds  apiece? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
has  not  stated  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  because  I 
believe  in  carrying  out  the  theory  that 
charity  begins  at  home.  I  think  this 
amendment  will  be  very  helpful  to  our 
constituents  at  home.  Do  not  make  any 
mistake  about  it,  if  the  folks  back  home 
were  voting  on  this  amendment  it  would 
carry  10  to  1. 

We  have  had  certain  experiences  with 
the  Administrator  in  the  administration 
of  this  law.  Recently  a  group  of  Sena¬ 
tors  and  Congressmen  from  Louisiana, 
Texas,  Georgia,  Florida,  and  Mississippi, 
approached  the  Administrator  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  disposition  of  a  commodity 
held  by  the  secretary  to  be  in  surplus,  a 
wholesome  product,  syrup  produced  in 
those  five  States.  We  were  told  that  the 
participating  countries  would  first  have 
to  express  a  desire  to  use  the  syrup.  My 
only  objection  to  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment  is  that  it  does  not  go  far  enough. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Murray]  . 

(Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  desire  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  members  of  the  distinguished  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  Committee,  especially  the 
members  on  my  side  of  the  aisle,  that 
last  year  we  adopted  an  amendment 
which  provided  $65,000,000  for  one  agri¬ 
cultural  product.  This  happened  to  be 
dried  skim  milk.  If  we  could  do  that 
last  year  I  would  like  to  know  why  any 
one  can  offer  any  objection  as  a  prin¬ 
ciple  or  as  a  program  to  adopting  the 
amendment  offered  by  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  Texas. 

Maybe  the  rest  of  you  gentlemen  have 
millionaires  in  your  districts,  but  may  I 
say  to  my  colleagues  here  that  so  far  as 
my  district  is  concerned  the  people  have 
lost  half  of  their  purchasing  power  with- 
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in  the  last  year.  I  have  always  sup¬ 
ported  this  legislation  and  I  expect  to 
support  it  this  time,  but  I  would  like  to 
have  some  one  start  using  a  little  com¬ 
mon  sense. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Welch]. 

Mr.  WELCH  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  will  take  one  second  of  the  time 
to  say  that  I  am  ready  to  vote  on  the 
pending  amendment.  I  would  like  to 
yield  49  seconds  of  my  time  back  to  speed 
up  this  resolution  we  are  going  to  vote  on. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Mrs. 
Bolton], 

Mrs.  BOLTON  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  there  seems  to  be  so  little  under¬ 
standing  during  these  last  few  minutes 
of  the  thing  we  are  really  doing,  includ¬ 
ing  sending  canned  meat  that  cannot 
come  into  this  country  because  of  Mexi¬ 
can  hoof-and-mouth  disease  to  Europe, 
where  canned  meat  is  not  eaten,  appar¬ 
ently  to  pull  the  CCC  out  of  a  hole.  It 
seems  to  me  it  would  be  much  better  if 
we  were  to  get  down  to  earth  and  do  a 
responsible  job  on  what  we  set  out  to  do, 
which  is  the  rehabilitation  of  Europe. 
The  faster  that  can  happen,  the  faster 
the  people  over  there  will  be  able  to 
trade  with  us  in  increasing  measure  as 
the  years  come  and  go. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Buchanan]. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com¬ 
mend  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Kee],  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  for  their  fine 
work  in  reporting  out  this  legislation.  It 
speaks  well  for  the  long  hours  of  hear¬ 
ings  held,  and  for  the  very  few  and  rela¬ 
tively  minor  points  of  difference.  It  is 
only  after  the  successful  discussion  and 
consideration  of  legislation  of  this  char¬ 
acter  that  a  bill  of  such  magnanimity  of 
purpose  and  objectivity  can  be  agreed  on 
in  such  a  relatively  short  time  and  after 
full  and  complete  debate  on  the  floor. 

We  have  advanced  a  great  step  for¬ 
ward  away  from  isolationism.  Some 
people  would  try  to  make  out  that  ques¬ 
tioning  of  funds  for  foreign  aid,  both  ECA 
and  arms  for  Europe,  means  a  new  wave 
of  isolationism.  It  is  a  healthy  sign 
rather  than  a  pessimistic  one,  because 
there  is  a  real  regard  for  caution  and  a 
raising  of  the  question  as  to  how  much 
we  really  can  afford  to  spend. 

We  as  Members  of  Congress  should 
awaken  to  the  idea  and  to  the  hard  eco¬ 
nomic  facts  that  this  Nation’s  resources 
are  not  without  limit.  It  is  about  time 
that  we  give  careful  consideration  to 
this  point  of  view. 

It  is  about  time  that  we  give  serious 
thought  to  our  present  economic  plight. 
We  seem  to  be  seeking  a  new  level  of 
normal  activity.  It  is  to  the  interest  of 
all  concerned  that  we  remain  a  prosper¬ 
ous,  continuing  Nation  of  high-level  pro¬ 
duction  and  consumption.  We  must  not 
fail  in  this.  Too  much  is  at  stake. 

CMr.  BUCHANAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Nelson], 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  instead 
of  this  measure  being  designed  for  Eu¬ 
ropean  recovery,  it  appears  that  we  are 
going  to  use  it  for  the  purpose  of  sub¬ 
sidizing  surpluses.  If  that  be  so,  I  would 
like  to  see  it  used  as  a  subsidy  to  give 
employment  to  the  many  mills  in  this 
country  that  are  running  short. 

(Mr.  NELSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits], 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
not  a  relief  program  for  the  nations  of 
Europe.  We  decided  that  last  year.  It 
should  not  be  made  a  relief  program  for 
the  farmers  of  the  United  States  who 
have  enjoyed  the  greatest  income  that 
they  have  had  in  many  years.  I  hazard 
the  guess  that  the  great  bulk  of  the 
farmers  of  the  United  States  know  that 
their  best  interest  lies  in  a  prosperous 
America,  a  prosperous  Europe,  and  not 
in  these  rather  small  maneuvers  for  a 
few  million  dollars  of  special  returns  to 
be  inserted  in  this  particular  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Granger], 

Mr.  GRANGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Worley], 

Mr.  WORLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio  said  this  meat 
that  is  owned  in  Mexico  is  contaminated 
with  the  foot-and-mouth  disease.  This 
is  350  miles  from  the  infected  zone  in 
Mexico;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GRANGER.  That  is  correct. 
This  is  not  any  foot-and-mouth-diseased 
meat  at  all.  It  is  good  canned  meat. 

Mr.  WORLEY.  These  beef  cattle  have 
been  on  grass  up  until  this  time.  Ordi¬ 
narily  they  would  come  into  this  coun¬ 
try,  until  we  slapped  a  quarantine  on 
them,  at  the  rate  of  500,000  a  year. 

Mr.  GRANGER.  That  is  correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Stefan]. 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Hoeven  amendment.  The 
farmers  in  my  district  and  in  fact,  the 
farmers  all  over  the  Corn  Belt  face  a 
serious  corn  surplus.  Here  is  a  chance 
to  help  the  farmers.  Here  is  a  chance  to 
really  do  something  about  the  farm-sur¬ 
plus  problem.  It  is  a  big  problem — a 
serious  problem.  I  am  surprised  to  hear 
opponents  say  the  farmer  is  so  well  off. 
They  claim  he  is  making  too  much 
money.  They  should  realize  the  farmer 
does  not  receive  the  money  the  consum¬ 
ers  pay.  There  is  a  wide  spread  so  far 
as  what  the  farmer  gets  for  what  he 
produces  and  what  the  consumer  pays. 

So  far  as  the  Mexican  canned  meat  is 
concerned  I  can  say  from  official  in¬ 
formation  that  the  meat  in  question  does 
not  come  from  animals  affected  by  foot 
and  mouth  disease. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentlewoman  from  California 
[Mrs.  Douglas]. 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  about  60  percent 


of  the  funds  in  the  ECA  program  are 
spent  for  the  purchase  of  food  and  agri¬ 
cultural  products  and  50  percent  for  in¬ 
dustrial  commodities.  I  think  it  is  also 
wise  to  remember  that  Europe  puts  up 
dollar  for  dollar  In  their  currencies  the 
same  amount  of  money  that  we  do. 
They  have  mapped  out  a  program  which 
must  be  followed  if  rehabilitation  is  to 
be  achieved  by  1952.  If  we  throw  this 
program  out  of  line  by  forcing  the  use  of 
money  to  buy  certain  goods  they  do  not 
want  to  buy  and  do  not  need  to  buy,  it 
will  seriously  affect  the  whole  program 
and  will  set  back  recovery.  If  we  make 
it  impossible  for  western  Europe  to  buy 
the  agricultural  products  they  must 
have,  their  standard  of  living  cannot  be 
maintained  at  a  safe  level.  That  is  what 
these  agricultural  amendments  that  are 
offered  will  do. 

Western  Europe  buys  a  limited  amount 
of  canned  meat  and  these  products  are 
now  being  purchased  from  the  Commod¬ 
ity  Credit  Corporation’s  supply  of  canned 
goods  from  Mexico.  The  only  other 
meat  they  buy  from  us  is  a  limited  sup¬ 
ply  of  horse  meat. 

It  is  very  short-sighted  to  ask  now  for 
special  subsidies  for,  in  the  long  run, 
they  will  benefit  no  one. 

The  program  as  it  Is  now  working  is 
equitably  distributed  in  the  demands 
that  it  makes  on  our  economy.  Our  en¬ 
tire  economy  benefits  from  our  exports 
to  the  ECA  countries.  If  we  pull  the 
whole  program  out  of  line  by  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  proposed  amendments,  the 
European  countries  will  not  be  self- 
sustaining  by  1952  and  then,  indeed,  we 
will  have  wasted  the  taxpayer’s  money. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Battle]. 

Mr.  BATTLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
opposed  to  this  amendment.  In  the  in¬ 
terest  of  getting  through  with  the  bill 
and  coming  to  a  vote,  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

[Mr.  SMATHERS  addressed  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  His  remarks  will  appear  here¬ 
after  in  the  Appendix.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  expired. 
All  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it.  __ 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  I  would  like  to 
inquire,  if  this  amendment  does  not  pass, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  am  in  favor  of 
it,  will  $100,000,000  worth  of  canned  meat 
be  served  to  the  United  States  Army? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
understands  that  that  is  not  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Hoeven]  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Worley]. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
be  again  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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(The  Hoeven  amendment  was  again 
read.) 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi¬ 
sion  (demanded  by  Mr.  Hoeven)  there 
were — ayes  89;  noes  129. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de¬ 
mand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Kee  and  Mr. 
Hoeven. 

The  Committee  again  divided;  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes  78, 
noes  131. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  under  the  Worley  amend¬ 
ment,  which  now  remains  to  be  voted 
upon,  would  it  not  be  possible  for  funds 
appropriated  under  the  authority  of  this 
act  to  be  expended  for  products  after  the 
surplus  property  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  had  been  exhausted? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  My  good  friend 
from  South  Dakota  realizes  that  that  is 
not  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Then, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Texas  be  again  reported. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  again  read  the  Worley 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  re¬ 
curs  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Worley]. 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  divi¬ 
sion  (demanded  by  Mr.  Worley)  there 
were — ayes  87,  noes  112. 

Mr.  WORLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de¬ 
mand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  appointed  as  -tellers  Mr.  Worley 
and  Mr.  Kee. 

The  Committee  again  divided;  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes  97, 
noes  122. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Gorski]  has  an 
amendment  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise;  that  is 
a  preferential  motion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi. 

The  motion  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re¬ 
port  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gorski  of  New 
York:  Page  7-,  line  6,  strike  out  the  word  "re¬ 
pealed”  and  insert:  "Amended  by  striking 
out  ‘25  percentum’  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ‘15  percentum’.” 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 


The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi¬ 
sion  (demanded  by  Mr.  Gorski  of  New 
York)  there  were — ayes  25,  noes  116. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  an  amendment  at  the 

des]£ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  To  this  section? 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Yes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re¬ 
port  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Murray  of  Wis¬ 
consin:  On  page  8,  line  3,  after  the  word 
"payment”,  add  “Subjection  (j)”  and  insert 
subsection  (j)  reading  as  follows: 

“(j)  That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
hereby  authorized  to  permit  the  export  of 
tobacco  seeds  to  countries  receiving  aid  under 
the  European  Recovery  Act.” 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  McGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re¬ 
marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  since 
the  ending  of  the  war  in  1945,  we  have 
had  presented  *to  us  for  our  considera¬ 
tion  the  same  type  of  legislation  that  is 
now  before  us — namely,  aid  to  Europe. 
Just  how  much  we  have  actually  given 
to  the  European  nations  seems  to  be 
very  much  of  a  question.  However,  we 
are  certain  it  is  in  excess  of  $28,000,000,- 
000  since  the  end  of  the  war.  We  were 
told  at  the  start  the  program  would  last 
2  or  3  years  at  the  outside.  Today  I 
listened  to  statements  that  it  will  take 
2  or  3  years  more.  I  am  wondering  now, 
Mr.  Chairman,  just  when  it  is  going  to 
stop  and  how  long  can  we  afford  to  con¬ 
tinue  a  policy  of  “give”  which  means  to 
the  taxpayers  of  America  “spend  and 
spend  and  tax  and  tax.” 

We  are  told  that  this  money  is  being 
used  to  prevent  the  spread  of  commu¬ 
nism.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  question, 
is  that  what  it  is  being  used  for,  to  stop 
the  spread  of  communism  and  promote 
individual  initiative  and  freedom  for 
all  peoples?  If  such  is  the  case,  why  do 
we  find  money  and  aid  going  to  satellite 
nations  of  Russian  and,  yes,  to  Russia  it¬ 
self.  May  I  call  to  your  attention  a 
United  Press  release  of  just  last  Satur¬ 
day,  April  9,  1949,  and  this  release  has 
not  been  disputed  on  the  floor  during 
this  debate.  It  is  datelined  London, 
April  9,  and  I  quote  from  the  release,  Mr. 
Chairman: 

Britain  and  Russia  will  begin  new  discus¬ 
sions  on  a  1-year  trade  agreement  within 
a  few  days,  Board  of  Trade  officials  an¬ 
nounced  today.  Negotiations  for  a  long¬ 
term  Anglo-Soviet  treaty  failed  in  Moscow 
last  January,  but  Britain  suggested  renewed 
talks  a  month  ago,  after  a  series  of  Moscow 
propaganda  broadcasts  advised  Britain  to 
solve  her  export  problems  by  trading  with 
eastern  Europe.  British  officials  said  today 
Russia  had  "agreed  in  principle”  that  the 
two  nations  should  try  to  work  out  a  short¬ 
term  pact.  The  announcement  coincided 


with  reports  that  a  5-year  trade  pact  between 
Britain  and  Yugoslavia  will  probably  be  con¬ 
cluded  within  3  weeks. 

If  this  statement  is  true  and  I  repeat, 
it  has  not  been  denied,  why  are  we  giv¬ 
ing  Britain  any  money  when  it  is 
charged  and  not  refuted  that  she  i| 
negotiating  with  Soviet  Russia  as  well  as 
the  satellite  nations  of  Russia?  It  has 
been  charged  and  not  denied  that  coun¬ 
tries  to  which  we  are  giving  aid  under 
the  European  recovery  program  have 
been  shipping  copper  to  Poland,  which 
is  under  Russian  control,  and,  yes,  Mr. 
Chairman,  shipping  steel  rails  and  loco¬ 
motives  direct  to  Russia.  The  records 
will  show  that  wg>are  furnishing  to  Eu- 
rapeon  nations  materials  which  are 
critical  in  this  country  and  which  are 
badly  needed  for  the  establishment  of 
our  own  defense  program.  Commu¬ 
nism,  Mr.  Chairman,  starts  when  peo¬ 
ple  are  discouraged  and  under  a  burden 
of  high  taxes.  Many  of  the  nations  that 
we  are  giving  aid  to  under  the  Recov¬ 
ery  Program  have  a  tax  per  person  of 
less  than  one-half  of  ours.  Their  in¬ 
debtedness  per  person  is  less  than  one- 
half  of  ours. 

I  am  raising  the  question,  Are  we  not 
making  these  United  States  vulnerable 
to  a  spread  of  ideology  different  from 
our  own  by  the  extension  of  a  program 
whereby  we  are  asking  our  people  to 
continue  to  pay  high  taxes  and  high 
living  costs?  Is  it  not  time  that  the 
people  of  Europe  do  something  to  help 
themselves?  I  am  certain  that  my  peo¬ 
ple  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  pay 
this  amount  and  even  more  if  it  would 
assure  peace,  and  I  would  be  willing  to 
vote  to  continue  this  burden  upon  them 
if  I  felt  certain  the  program  would  defi¬ 
nitely  stop  the  spread  of  communism. 
The  records  will  show,  and  it  has  not 
been  disputed,  that  some  of  the  money 
we  are  sending  to  foreign  countries  is 
not  getting  to  the  people  who  actually 
need  the  aid.  More  depends  upon  the 
administration  of  a  loan  or  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  a  government,  than  the 
amount  of  dollars  and  cents.  Yes,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  are  sending  money  to  gov¬ 
ernments  whose  officials  just  a  few  weeks 
ago  stated  and  I  quote,  "Britain’s  re¬ 
covery  is  now  virtually  complete.”  This 
statement  was  made,  Mr.  Chairman,  by 
a  member  of  the  British  Cabinet,  and  it 
was  concurred  in  by  the  Right  Honor¬ 
able  Harry  Wilson,  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet  in  Britain  during  a  debate  in 
the  House  of  Commons. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  economic  condi¬ 
tion  can  stand  only  a  certain  amount 
of  indebtedness.  Our  military  position 
needs  a  tremendous  expenditure  in  order 
to  protect  ourselves.  I  am  asking  you, 
are  we  going  to  continue  a  policy  of 
weakening  our  economic  structure  and 
weakening  our  military  position?  I  am 
of  the  firm  conviction  that  it  is  time  for 
us  to  give  recognition  to  our  own  needs. 
We  have  many,  many  people  who  are 
more  poorly  housed,  have  less  clothes, 
and  less  food  than  many  of  the  people 
of  the  countries  to  which  we  are  giving 
aid.  Nearly  every  day  our  mail  shows 
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us  that  many  of  our  people  need  imme¬ 
diate  assistance,  yet  we  are  told  by  some 
of  the  leaders,  and  some  who  are  so  in¬ 
sistent  on  the  passage  of  this  legislation, 
that  we  cannot  afford  to  give  such  aid. 

I  have  listened  to  many  speeches  in 
the  last  few  days  of  individuals  whose 
records  show  that  they  have  refused  to 
give  assistance  to  the  veterans,  includ¬ 
ing  the  construction  of  veterans’  hospi¬ 
tals,  to  the  laboringman  ,to  the  farmers, 
and  to  practically  all  of  the  people  of 
our  country— yet  they  are  calling  upon 
us  today  to  vote  to  give  aid  to  peoples 
of  other  countries. 

From  personal  experiences  in  the  last 
few  hours  it  has  been  proved  that  those 
who  are  in  control  of  this  legislation 
are  accepting  no  amendments  whatso¬ 
ever.  In  other  words,  the  distribution 
of  this  $5,000,000,000  is  going  to  follow 
the  same  channel  as  it  has  in  the  past; 
even  in  the  face  of  a  record  of  waste¬ 
fulness;  yes,  even  part  of  it  going  to 
countries  under  communistic  domina¬ 
tion. 

Let  us  be  fair  with  the  American  peo¬ 
ple — recognizing  their  need,  recognizing 
the  weakness  of  our  own  country — put 
our  own  house  in  order.  We  have  been 
lenient  with  other  countries,  certainly 
it  is  time  for  them  to  show  some  desire 
to  help  themselves.  I  am  of  the  firm 
conviction  that  this  raid  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  will  ultimately  mean  an  in¬ 
crease  in  taxes  and  a  continuation  of 
the  program  of  spend  and  spend  and 
tax  and  tax,  which  certainly  we  must 
recognize  is  weakening  our  own  national 
structure.  It  is  time  we  recognize  that 
in  order  to  be  strong,  we  must  have  a 
government  that  is  stable  and  one  which 
gives  relief  to  its  own  people,  so  that 
when  an  emergency  does  arise,  we  will 
have  the  strength  both  economically  and 
financially  to  assume  our  responsibility. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  cannot  be  done  if  we 
continue  the  policy  of  aiding  the  world 
without  asking  them  to  do  something 
to  help  themselves. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  114  (c)  of  such  Oct  is 
amended  in  the  following  particulars: 

(1)  By  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  the  first  sentence  thereof  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  “Provided 
further,  That,  in  addition  to  the  amount 
above  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  there 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  and  accomplish¬ 
ing  the  purposes  of  this  title  not  to  exceed 
$1,100,000,000  for  the  period  April  3,  1949, 
through  June  30,  1949,  and  not  to  exceed 
$4,280,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1950 :  Provided  further,  That,  in  addition 
to  the  foregoing,  any  balance,  unobligated 
as  of  June  30,  1949,  or  subsequently  released 
from  obligation,  of  funds  appropriated  for 
carrying  out  and  accomplishing  the  purposes 
of  this  title  for  any  period  ending  on  or  prior 
to  that  date  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  made 
available  for  obligation  through  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1950,  and  to  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  and  consolidated  with  any  appro¬ 
priations  for  carrying  out  and  accomplishing 
the  purposes  of  this  title  for  said  fiscal 
year.” 

(2)  By  amending  the  last  sentence  of  such 
section  114  (c)  to  read  as  follows:  “The 
authorizations  in  this  title  are  limited  to  the 
period  ending  June  30,  1950,  in  order  that 
the  Congress  may  pass  on  any  subsequent 
authorizations.” 


(b)  Section  114  of  such  Act  is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

“(g)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
any  other  law,  until  such  time  as  an  appro¬ 
priation  additional  to  that  made  by  title  I 
of  the  Foreign  Aid  Appropriation  Act,  1949 
(Public  Law  793,  80th  Cong.),  shall  be 
made  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora¬ 
tion  is  authorized  and  directed  to  make  ad¬ 
vances  not  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate  $1,- 
000,000,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  in  such  manner,  at  such  times,  and  in 
such  amounts  as  the  Administrator  shall  re¬ 
quest,  and  no  interest  shall  be  charged  on 
advances  made  by  the  Treasury  to  the  Re¬ 
construction  Finance  Corporation  for  this 
purpose.  The  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor¬ 
poration  for  this  purpose.  The  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  Finance  Corporation  shall  be  repaid 
without  Interest  for  advances  made  by  it 
hereunder,  from  funds  made  available  for 
the  purposes  of  this  title.” 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re¬ 
marks  at  this  point  with  reference  to  the 
50-50  basis  in  ECA  on  cargoes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

UNITED  STATES-FLAG  SHIPS 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1948  was 
debated  and  enacted  into  law,  it  was 
thought  that  a  certain  intent  of  Con¬ 
gress  had  been  made  sufficiently  clear — 
that  at  least  50  percent  of  the  ECA  car¬ 
goes  be  carried  in  vessels  documented 
under  the  American  flag.  Not  80  per¬ 
cent,  not  100  percent  of  the  cargoes; 
merely  50  percent. 

Suddenly,  on  December  8, 1948,  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  of  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Administration  announced  that  section 
III  (a)  (2)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1948  was  to  be  abandoned  on  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1949.  This  meant  in  effect  that 
foreign-flag  vessels  with  their  cheaper 
freight  rates  would  carry  most,  if  not 
all,  of  the  cargoes  destined  for  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan  countries. 

At  this  point,  it  is  of  interest  to  note 
that  the  expressed  intent  of  Congress 
with  respect  to  the  use  of  American  ves¬ 
sels  was  disregarded. 

So  great  was  the  resulting  criticism 
and  opposition  to  the  proposal  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  that  he  postponed  action  on 
his  proposal  more  than  once.  Finally, 
in  explaining  his  position  to  the  Mer¬ 
chant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee 
of  the  House,  he  stated  that  if  Congress 
would  clearly  set  forth  the  conditions 
under  which  ECA  cargoes  are  to  be  trans¬ 
ported  by  American  vessels  he  would  of 
course  abide  thereby. 

It  is  not  customary  for  Congress  to 
detail  in  legislation  procedures  that  are 
more  properly  determined  administra¬ 
tively.  However,  in  the  case  of  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  ECA  cargoes  by  American 
vessels,  it  seems  necessary  that  the  intent 
of  Congress  be  set  forth  in  such  terms 
as  to  preclude  any  possible  misinterpre¬ 
tation. 

Consequently,  H.  R.  1340,  which  has 
been  reported  unanimously  by  the  Mer¬ 
chant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee 
of  the  House,  is  submitted  for  considera¬ 
tion  and  favorable  action?  The  bill  is 


fully  explained  in  House  Report  No.  220. 

It  not  only  provides  that  50  percent  of 
the  cargo  tonnage  be  transported  in 
American  vessels,  but  also  that  50  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total  transportation  charges 
be  paid  to  the  American  ocean  carriers. 
This  latter  provision  meets  certain  cargo 
criticisms  voiced  by  the  shipping  indus¬ 
try  at  the  recent  hearings  held  by 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee. 

H.  R.  1340  meets  the  request  of  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Administration 
Administrator  for  a  clear  directive  from 
Congress.  It  assures  the  use  of  the 
American  merchant  marine  and  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  American  seamen. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  minority  members 
of  the  House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish¬ 
eries  Committee  unanimously  agree  with 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  his  bill,  H.  R.  1340,  would  pro¬ 
tect  the  American-flag  ships  and  Ameri¬ 
can  labor  in  carrying  at  least  50  percent 
of  the  Marshall-plan  gifts  in  American 
ships,  "  that  the  legislation  should  be 
passed  meeting  the  request  of  the  ECA 
Administrator  made  before  the  House 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com¬ 
mittee  for  a  direct  mandate  from  Con¬ 
gress,  and  that  the  proposed  substitute 
in  the  pending  ECA  legislation  puts 
American-flag  ships  and  American  labor 
at  the  mercy  of  the  ECA  Administrator, 
who  has  defiantly  said  that  he  would  not 
carry  out  a  50-percent  American-flag 
ship  tonnage  without  a  direct  mandate 
from  the  Congress. 

Mr.  CHRISTOPHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 

I  hope  and  trust  this  House  will  pass  the 
appropriation  measure  it  has  before  it 
to  provide  for  the  extension  of  the  Eur¬ 
opean  recovery  program  during  the  sec¬ 
ond  period  of  its  existence.  Nobody  can 
guarantee  that  it  will  prevent  another 
war.  Nobody  can  guarantee  that  the 
North  Atlantic  Pact  will  be  successful. 
We  are  unable  to  look  into  the  future 
but  we  can  judge  the  present  and  evalu-  * 
ate  the  future  in  the  light  of  the  past.  It 
has  been  said  on  the  floor  of  this  House 
that  the  European  recovery  plan  will 
bankrupt  this  Nation  and  it  has  been 
proposed  that  the  funds  be  cut  here  and 
sliced  there.  Let  us  not  go  to  this  task 
with  too  little  and  get  there  with  that  too 
late.  You,  who  are  students  of  history, 
take  a  journey  back  along  the  steep  and 
tortuous  path  that  man  has  followed,  go 
back  until  the  trail  is  lost  in  the  wind¬ 
blown  dust  of  antiquity  and  you  will  - 
find  the  path  littered  with  the  stark  and 
naked  skeletons  of  nations  and  empires 
that  have  been  destroyed  by  selfishness, 
cupidity,  avarice,  and  greed.  However,  I 
look  in  vain  for  any  nation  that  has  been 
destroyed  by  mercy,  charity,  or  generos¬ 
ity.  Our  expenditures  for  war  are  stag¬ 
gering.  Billions  of  dollars  are  spent 
every  year  to  pay  for  wars  of  the  past  and 
prepare  for  wars  yet  to  come.  The  Euro¬ 
pean  recovery  plan  is  the  first  plan  in  the 
history  of  the  human  race  on  which  any 
nation  has  ever  proposed  to  spend  a  vast 
sum  of  money  in  the  hope  that  it  will 
bring  peace.  We  are  providing  this 
money  for  the  European  recovery  pro¬ 
gram  in  order  that  people  living  in  other 
lands  may  have  jobs  and  wages  and  homes 
and  children  and  schools  and  a  future. 
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We  are  providing  this  money  in  order 
that  people  in  other  democracies  may 
have  churches,  Sunday  schools  in  order 
that  they  may  have  the  privilege  to  wor¬ 
ship  God  without  being  molested.  The 
.same  God  in  whom  we  profess  to  have 
faith.  Christ  could  have  preached  the 
fatherhood  of  God  for  10,000  years  and 
no  one  would  have  molested  him  but  He 
chose  to  have  compassion  on  the  poor, 
the  sick,  the  lame,  and  the  blind.  He 
scourged  the  money  changers  out  of  the 
temple,  telling  them,  “My  Father’s  house 
is  a  house  of  prayer,  but  ye  have  made  it 
a  den  of  thieves.”  He  told  the  scribes 
and  pharisees  they  could  not  devour  wi¬ 
dow’s  houses  and  then  atone  for  their 
misdeeds  by  making  long  prayers  on 
street  corners.  He  taught  the  people 
mercy,  charity,  and  generosity,  and  the 
aristocracy  of  Judea  nailed  him  to  a 
cross.  It  was  not  popular  to  relieve 
hunger,  want,  and  misery  in  those  days, 
and  it  is  not  popular  in  certain  places 
today,  but  my  faith  in  the  wisdom,  cour¬ 
age,  patriotism,  and  sincerity  of  the 
Members  of  this  House  is  unshaken.  I 
believe  they  will  pass  this  measure  with¬ 
out  crippling  amendments.  How  would 
-we  dare  on  our  knees  ask  God  to  bless  our 
home,  our  children  and  our  country,  if 
we  failed  to  thus  prove  that  we  loved  our 
neighbor  as  ourself. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that 
the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the' Chair, 
Mr.  Mills,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.  R.  3748)  to  amend  the  Economic  Co¬ 
operation  Act  of  1948,  had  come  to'no 
resolution  thereon. 

_ EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  in  the  Record  and  include  an  ar¬ 
ticle. 

Mr.  CROOK  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the  Ap¬ 
pendix  of  the  Record  and  include  a  letter 
received  from  Prof.  Charles  C.  Price. 

Mr.  TAURIELLO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  an  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Star. 

Mr.  WIER  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  two  letters  from  em¬ 
ployees  who  earn  their  livelihood  in  the 
west  coast  canneries  and  fields. 

Mr.  CLEMENTE.  Mv>;  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Appendix  of  tfie  Record  and  in¬ 
clude  an  article  winch  appeared  in  the 
China  Monthly  of^&arch,  1949.  I  am  in¬ 
formed  by  the  public  Printer  that  this 
will  exceed  two' pages  of  the  Record  and 
will  cost  $318,4>ut  I  ask  that  it  be  printed 
notwithstanding  that  fact. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
and  notwithstanding  the  cost,  the  ex¬ 
tension^  may  be  made. 

sfe  was  no  objection. 

The  matter  referred  to  appears  in  the 
fppendix.] 


SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANTED 
Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 


ask 


|  unanimous  consent  that  on  Wednesday 
|  next,  after  disposition  of  matters  on  the 
Speaker’s  desk  and  at  the  conclusion  of 
any  special  orders  heretofore  entered,  I 
May  be  permitted  to  address  the  House 
ifor  10  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken¬ 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Mr.  WORLEY  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  the  remarks 
he  made  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  and 
include  certain  data. 

Mr.  CHRISTOPHER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
in  the  Record  just  preceding  the  close  of 
general  debate  on  the  bill  presently  under 
consideration. 

Mr.  GRANGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  the  re¬ 
marks  he  made  in  the  Committee  of  the 
(Whole.  \ 

r.  MURDOCK  asked  and  was  given 
ission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  th@ 
Appendix  of  the  Record  and  include  eX'- 
jtraneoys  matter.  / 

Mr.  I^ONOHUE  asked  and  was  ifiven 
ermission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
ecord  anU  include  a  newspaper  article. 
Mr.  fYsrrfeJ.TVAN  asked  and  *was  given 
permission  tm^jctend  his  remarks  in  the 
•Appendix  of  thfe  Record. 

REPORT  ON  INDEPENDENT  OFFICES 
APPROPRIATION  BILL 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  that  tl^.  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Thomas]  m«,y  have  until  8 
>’clock  tonight  to  file  a  report  from  the 
sGommittee  on  Appropriations  on  the  in¬ 
dependent  oflices  appropriate  bill  for 
.  *the  fiscal  ye'ar  1950.  \ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  froin.  Ten¬ 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

J/fr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota. 
Speaker,  I  reserve  all  points  of  order  of 
,,th at  bill. 

EXENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
and  include  an  editorial. 

Mr.  FORD  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  and  include  ex¬ 
traneous  matter. 

Mr.  WEICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  the  re¬ 
marks  he  made  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  and  that  in  the  permanent  Rec¬ 
ord  they  follow  those  of  the  Honorable 
Otis  Bland,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

Mr.  WOLVERTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
in  the  Record. 

Mr.  DONDERO  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Martin  of  Massachusetts)  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  McCORMACK  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 


at  this  point  in  the  Record  on  the  deatlri 
of  the  late  James  Wolfenden. 

THE  LATE  JAMES  WOLFENDEN 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  read  with  deep  regret  of  the  death 
of  my  valued  friend,  and  our  former 
colleague,  James  Wolfenden,  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  / 

For  many  years  Jim  Wolfenden  served 
his  people  and  his  country  in  this  body 
with  ability,  fidelity,  and  with  courage. 
His  type  of  service  ws  quiet,  but  was 
very  efficient.  / 

As  a  result  of  His  great  ability,  his 
knowledge  of  legislative  and  public  ques¬ 
tions,  his  convincing  personality,  and 
the  confidence  and  the  respect  his  col¬ 
leagues  had  for  him,  Jim  Wolfenden 
exerted  a  inost  unusual  influence  on 
his  colleagues.  For  years  prior  to"  his 
retirement  from  the  House,  he  was  rec¬ 
ognized  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  this 
body/  In  his  own  political  party  he  was 
for  years  a  recognized  leader. 

I  regret  very  much  his  death.  In  his 
passing  on,  I  have  lost  a  personal  friend. 

The  loved  ones  he  left  behind,  Mrs. 
Wolfenden  and  her  son  and  daughter, 
can  derive  great  consolation  in  the 
knowledge  that  his  life  was  a  construc¬ 
tive  and  a  fruitful  one;  that  his  friends 
were  many  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and  that  he  served  his  district,  his  State, 
and  his  country  in  an  outstanding  man¬ 
ner.  To  the  loved  ones  he  left  behind,  I 
extend  my  profound  sympathy  in  their 
great  loss  and  sorrow.  , 

HOUR  OF  MEETING  TOMORROW 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet 
on  tomorrow  at  11  o’clock  a.  m. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  6  o’clock  and  22  minutes  p.  m.), 
finder  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
’  Burned  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday,  April 
12^1949,  at  11  o’clock  a.  m. 

PUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 
Under,  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu¬ 
tive  communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speafre*f’s  table  and  referred  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

518.  A  lette^^rom  the  Secretary  of  the 

Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  bill  to  au¬ 
thorize  the  appointment  of  Col.  Kenneth  D. 
Nichols,  0-17498,  professor  of  the  United 
States  Military  Academy,  in  the  permanent 
grade  of  colonel,  Regular  Army,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  \ 

519.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In¬ 
terior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill 
to  amend  section  3  of  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  June  28,  1906,  relating  to  the  Osage 
Indians  of  Oklahoma;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Lands. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUBLIC 
BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
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for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar  as  follows : 

Mr.  WILLIAMS:  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  H.  R.  91.  A  bill  to  provide 
for  a  research  and  development  program  in 
the  Post  Office  Department;  without  amend¬ 
ment  (Rept.  No.  421).  Referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  GOSSETT:  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary.  H.  R.  3436.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3 
of  the  Lucas  Act  with  respect  to  redefini¬ 
tion  of  request  for  relief;  without  amend¬ 
ment  (Rept.  No.  422) .  Referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  MORRIS:  Committee  on  Public  Lands. 
H.  R.  3196.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria¬ 
tions  for  roads,  trails,  and  other  aids  to 
transportation  serving  lands  and  facilities 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  of  In¬ 
dian  Affairs  in  Alaska;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  423).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Texas:  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  H.  R.  3111.  A  bill  to  amend  an 
act  entitled  “An  act  to  establish  a  uniform 
system  of  bankruptcy  throughout  the  United 
States,”  approved  July  1,  1898,  and  acts 
amendatory  thereof  and  supplementary 
thereto;  and  to  repeal  subdivision  b  of  sec¬ 
tion  64,  subdivision  h  of  section  70,  and  sec¬ 
tion  118  thereof,  and  all  acts  and  parts  of 
acts  inconsistent  therewith;  with  amend¬ 
ments  (Rept.  No.  424).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Texas:  Committee  on  Ap¬ 
propriations.  H.  R.  4177.  A  bill  making  ap¬ 
propriations  for  the  Executive  Office  and 
sundry  independent  executive  bureaus, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  agencies, 
and  offices,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1950,  and  for  other  purposes;  without  amend¬ 
ment  (Rept.  No.  425).  Referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BATES  of  Kentucky: 

H.  R.  4166.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  is¬ 
suance  of  a  postage  stamp  in  commemora¬ 
tion  of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  city  of  Catlettsburg,  Ky- 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service.  / 

By  Mr.  BREEN:  / 

H.  R.  4167.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  United  States  Air  Force  Acad¬ 
emy;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed, Services. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio: 

H.  R.  4168.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  United  States  Air  Force  Acad¬ 
emy;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  MURRAY  of  Tennessee: 

H.  R.  4169.  A  bill  to  establish  a  standard 
schedule  of  rates  of  basic  compensation  for 
certain  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment;  to  provide  an  equitable  system  for  fix¬ 
ing  and  adjusting  the  rates  of  basic  compen¬ 
sation  of  individual  employees;  to  repeal  the 
Classification  Act  of  1923,  as  amended;  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  NIXON: 

H.  R.  4170.  A  bill  to  confirm  and  establish 
the  titles  of  the  States  to  lands  beneath  nav¬ 
igable  waters  within  State  boundaries  and 
natural  resources  within  such  lands  and  wa¬ 
ters  and  to  provide  for  the  use  and  control 
of  said  lands  and  resources;  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  POULSON: 

H.  R.  4171.  A  bill  to  provide  authorization 
for  additional  funds  for  the  extension  and 
improvement  of  post-office  facilities  at  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committe  on  Public  Works. 

H.  R.  4172.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  post-office  garage  building  at 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

H.  R.  4173.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  new  post-office  building  at 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE: 

H.  R.  4174.  A  bill  to  provide  additional  op¬ 
tions  with  respect  to  Government  life-insur¬ 
ance  policies;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STOCKMAN: 

H.  R.  4175.  A  bill  to  establish  a  United 
States  Air  A.cademy:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  MARCANTONIO : 

H.  R.  4176.  A  bill  to  promote  the  general 
welfare,  national  interest,  and  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States  through  necessary  eco¬ 
nomic  and  financial  assistance  to  foreign 
countries  which  undertake  to  cooperate  with 
each  other  in  the  establishment  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  economic  conditions  essential  to  a 
peaceful  and  prosperous  world;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  MR.  THOMAS  of  Texas: 

H.  R.  4177.  A  bill  making  appropriations 
for  the  Executive  Office  and  sundry  inde¬ 
pendent  executive  bureaus,  boards,  commis¬ 
sions,  corporations,  agencies,  and  offices,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1950,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap¬ 
propriations.  / 

By  Mr.  BAILEY: 

H.  R.  4178.  A  bill  to  amend  the  War  Claims 
Act  of  1948  with  reference  to  claims  arising 
out  of  the  death  of  members  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States  as  the  result  of 
enemy  action  after  cessation  of  hostilities; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DOLLIVER :  — * 

H.  R.  4179.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act 
to  permit  individual  sellers  to  absorb  actual 
freight;  costs  if  such  absorption  is  in  good 
faith  and  does  not  result  in  injury  to  com¬ 
petition;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GREEN: 

H.  R.  4180.  A  bill  to  repeal  so  much  of  the 
Hatch  Act  as  prohibits  certain  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Federal  and  State  Govern¬ 
ments  from  taking  an  active  part  in  political 
management  or  in  political  campaigns;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  KUNKEL: 

H.  R.  4181.  A  bill  to  provide  an  allowance 
for  uniforms  for  certain  postal  and  other 
employees  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON: 

H.  R.  4182.  A  bill  to  promote  the  national 
defense  and  security  by  providing  for  a  Na¬ 
tional  Inventors  Council;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PETERSON: 

H.  R.  4183.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Act  to  extend  the  time  within  which 
applications  may  be  filed  for  lump-sum 
payments  payable  with  respect  to  World  War 
II  veterans  who  died  before  August  10,  1946; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CANNON; 

H.  J.  Res.  219.  Join$  resolution  to  author¬ 
ize  the  issuance  of  a  stamp  to  commemorate 
the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Rex  Mc¬ 
Donald;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 


April  11 

By  Mr.  ALLEN  of  California  (by 
request) :  / 

H.  J.  Res.  220.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  rose  as  the  national  flower  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin¬ 
istration. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXII,  memori¬ 
als  were  presented  and  referred  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  memorializ¬ 
ing  the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  enact  pending  legislation 
for  the  amendment  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  assistance  to  unemployables; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  memorializing  the  Pres¬ 
ident  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  return  to  the  State  of  New  Jersey  suffi¬ 
cient  moneys  from  taxes  raised  in  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  for  the  administration  of  un¬ 
employment  compensation  to  provide  ade¬ 
quately  for  administration  of  the  law  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Territory  of  Alaska,  urging  support  for  an 
appropriation  to  carry  out  the  sea-wall  and 
harbor-improvement  project  at  Nome,  Alas¬ 
ka;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Territory  of  Alaska,  urging  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  construction  programs  in  Alaska  al¬ 
low  the  fullest  participation  of  resident 
Alaskan  firms  and  labor;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Lands. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Territory  of  Alaska,  urging  that  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Interior  to  be  authorized  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  advisability  and  feasibility  of 
erecting  a  custom  smelter  in  Alaska;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Lands. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii,  memorializing  the  Pres¬ 
ident  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  make  available  such  facilities  to  the  Ter¬ 
ritory  of  Hawaii  needed  for  the  construction 
of  wharfage  and  harbor  facilities  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  Kaneohe,  Oahu;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Territory  of  Alaska,  urging  that  surveys  nec¬ 
essary  to  establishment  of  a  road  between 
Nenana  and  Fairbanks  be  instituted  next 
summer  with  a  view  to  construction  as  soon 
as  possible;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Territory  of  Alaska,  urging  the  construction 
of  a  road  between  Livengood  and  Nome, 
Alaska;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  .1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CLEMENTE: 

H.  R.  4184.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
Zarechnak;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary.  V 

By,Mr.  DINGELL: 

'  H.  R.  4185.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Edward 
W.  Delimater;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju¬ 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  GWINN: 

H.  R.  4186.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jan  Liga; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.^ 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  of  California: 

H.  R.  4187.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Ada  Svejliovsky;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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world  was  profound  and  often  expressed. 

lad  before  him  always,  the  examples 
of  achievement  within  his  family 
and  ^ithin  his  community  under  the 
American  system  of  free  enterprise  and 
freedom\of  opportunity.  He  labored 
diligently\fo  sustain  and  promote  the 
true,  self-reliant  spirit  of  American  de¬ 
mocracy  in  ^is  community,  his  State, 
and  in  this  Nation.  May  he  find  re¬ 
warding  peace  everlasting.  May  his 
widow  and  family  find  consolation  in 
pleasant  memories  at  this  time  of  their 
great  bereavement.  \ 


- \ 

World  Federation  Necessary  To  Prevent 

War  and  Protect  Freedom  and  Justice 

_ 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS. 

OP 

HON.  THURMAN  C.  CROOK 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  11,  1949 
Mr.  CROOK.  Mr.  Speaker, 


V 


under 

letter 

Price, 


unanimous  consent  I  include  a 
received  from  Prof.  Charles  C. 
head,  department  of  chemistry.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Notre  Dame,  Notre  Dame,  Ind. : 

-  University  of  Notre  Dame, 

Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  April  4,  1949. 
Hon.  Thurman  C.  Crook, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  As  a  Quaker  scientist  with  the 
deepest  respect  for  our  American  principles 
and  ideals,  who  has  had  and  continues  to 
have  an  active  role  in  war  research,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  thoughts  on  our  present 
dilemma.  It  is  my  firm  conviction  and 
belief : 

1.  That  another  war  would  bring  vast  de¬ 
struction  to  our  American  people,  our  cities, 
our  economy,  and  our  political  institutions, 
as  to  all  other  nations  involved: 

2.  That  history  demonstrates  that  any 
league  or  organization  which  depends  solely 
on  the  good  will  and  consent  of  all  its  in¬ 
dividual  members  for  its  effective  operation 
is  doomed  to  fall  and  inevitably  will  lead  to 
war; 

3.  That  the  only  hope  to  avoid  this  catj 
trophe  to  us  and  to  all  humanity  is  thrgjtfgh 
an  effective  world  federation  with  powers 
limited  but  adequate  to  prevent  war; 

4.  That  if  we  are  firm  and  clear  inf  making 
a  proposal  which  will  prevent  wair and  pro¬ 
tect  each  nation’s  domestic  right/?,  there  is  a 
real  chance  that  Russia  will  realize  the  prac¬ 
tical  benefits  and  accept; 

5.  That,  as  our  only  hopty'each  of  us  must 
do  everything  within  hia/power  to  present 
this,  the  greatest  issue Jot  our  time,  to  the 
American  people  for  action;  and 

6.  That,  to  this  end?  everyone  Interested  in 
the  future  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
world  should  ryad  and  understand  the 
Anatomy  of  Peafce  by  Emery  Reves,  one  of 
the  truly  greapbooks  of  all  time,  one  which 
will  profoundly  influence  human  destiny. 

I  hope  and  believe  that  you,  as  a  repre¬ 
sentative  .‘fSf  the  American  people,  will  do 
whatever  you  can  to  make  a  world  federa¬ 
tion  strong  enough  to  prevent  war  and  pro- 
feedom  and  justice  the  clearly  expressed 
aiqtf’of  our  Government. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Charles  C.  Price, 

Head,  Department  of  Chemistry. 


What  Is  a  Liberal,  Progressive 
Republican? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

,  OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  4,  1949 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  men 
have  I  ever  known  in  or  out  of  Congress 
whom  I  respect  as  much,  admire  more, 
or  love  as  dearly  as  Hon.  Frank  Fellows, 
of  the  State  of  Maine. 

The  first  day  he  came  to  Congress  I 
greeted  him  and  there  began  a  friend¬ 
ship  that  has  ripened,  strengthened,  and 
grown  more  precious  through  the  years. 
Mrs.  Short  and  I  have  been  in  his  home 
and  he  has  been  in  ours  many  many 
times. 

Born  in  the  rugged  north  country, 
Frank  Fellows  has  learned  through 
long  experience  and  bitter  struggle  how  ' 
to  deal  with  the  formidable  forces  of 
ndture  and  the  strong  competition  of 
mehv 

Before  coming  to  Congress  Frai^'  Fel¬ 
lows  was  a  brilliant  and  successful  law¬ 
yer,  building  up  with  his  brother,  the 
former  attorney  general  and  now  a 
supreme  cotUft  justice  of  -Maine,  Hon. 
Raymond  Felf&ws,  one  of  .the  largest  and 
most  lucrative  practices  iti  that  beautiful 
State.  Since  cohaing^ao  the  House  of 
Representatives  hollas  by  hard  work, 
diligent  applicatiorjfpjeasing  personality, 
keen  wit,  rare  humor  .^on  an  imperisha¬ 
ble  place  in  the/neartsand  minds  of  all 
his  colleague^ 

For  many, 'hours  we  ha^o  listened  to 
him  quote^poetry,  discuss  complicated 
legal  problems,  discourse  upon  complex 
legislatJbn,  and  with  superb  ftjstrionic 
and  ^theatrical  ability  entertahij  his 
frietfcls.  \ 

rank  Fellows  is  a  philospher,  as  Veil 
a  scholar,  lawyer,  and  statesman,  and 
above  everything  else  is  a  loyal  friend!  , 
He  is  serious  because  he  refuses  to  be  too 
serious,  and  is  most  intelligent  because 
he  knows  he  does  not  know  it  all. 

Recently  Congressman  Fellows  de¬ 
livered  a  broadcast  over  some  of  the  radio 
stations  in  Maine,  and  when  several 
young  men  from  my  district  in  Missouri 
were  visiting  the  Capitol  the  other  day  I 
asked  Frank  to  read  this  broadcast  to 
them.  He  kindly  acquiesced,  and  these 
young  Americans  from  the  Key  Club  in 
Joplin,  Mo.,  were  so  visibly  impressed 
that  they  have  written  me  since  their  re¬ 
turn  home  to  kindly  send  them  a  copy 
of  the  Honorable  Frank  Fellows’  in¬ 
spiring  address. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  I  include  this  address  which 
clearly  reflects  many  of  the  sterling 
qualities  of  one  of  the  greatest  and  best 
men  I  have  ever  known: 

Spring  has  started  up  the  coast,  and 
touches  with  its  magic  wand  the  icy  lids  Qf 
lakes  and  stream,  stirs  the  sleeping  crocuses 
and  trailing  arbutus,  blows  its  warm  and 
fragrant  breath  on  the  forsythia  hugging 
southern  walls  of  old  farmhouses,  and  starts 


sap  running  and  small  boys’  interest  in  mar-?' 
bles  and  kites.  Its  promise  each  year  fijlis 
the  world  with  new  hope. 

And  in  this  year  of  our  Lord  1949,  the.-jEon- 
gress  of  the  United  States  has  placed,. before 
it  proposals  that,  if  adopted,  will  jnx  time 
remove  this  country  forever  from  its  present 
role  as  the  hope  of  the  hopeless.  As  of  today, 
few,  if  any,  nations  offer  thq^bpportunity 
these  United  States  set  befoV  their  young 
people  to  work  and  build  a/competence.  It 
is  true  that  the  present  trend  is  toward  tax¬ 
ing  away  more  and  stUr  more  of  income, 
thus  cutting  incentive'  as  well  as  possible 
savings  toward  such  ^competence.  Already, 
so-called  planners ytvould,  by  Government 
subsidy,  make  up.dhat  difference  in  income 
between  those  wjto,  given  equal  opportunity, 
succeed  and  tlfftse  who  do  not.  Such  pro¬ 
cedure  disregards  the  nature  of  man.  Man 
will  not  make  a  supreme  effort,  and  prac¬ 
tice  thrift'to  obtain  something  the  Govern¬ 
ment  wiH  give  gratis  to  the  other  fellow,  who 
squanders  both  time  and  money. 

Recently  I  received  from  a  constituent  a 
let^r  urging  me  to  indicate  by  word  and  deed 
that  I  was  “a  liberal  progressive  Republican.” 

I  don’t  know  whether  that  person  knew  what 
he  was  talking  about.  Certainly  I  did  not. 
The  words  ’’liberal”  and  “conservative”  have 
been  kicked  around  until  Noah  Webster  or 
any  student  of  English  would  be  fit  material 
for  a  psychiatrist  if  he  attempted  to  ration¬ 
alize  some  of  the  statements  we  hear  made 
today  regarding  them. 

Those  who  favor  centralized  government, 
and  who,  strangely  enough,  now  refer  to 
thmselves  as  “liberals,”  encourage  the  nat¬ 
ural  tendency  most  people  have  to  let  some¬ 
one  else  take  responsibility — so,  increasingly, 
eyes  turn  to  Washington  for  answers  to  the 
questions  that  plague  either  individuals  or 
groups.  As  a  result,  Congress  is  asked  to 
give  authority  to  Government  agencies  to 
confiscate  the  property  of  the  landlord  under 
the  terms  of  a  rent-control  law  which  in 
thousands  of  instances  will  make  illegal  a 
fair  return  on  the  investment — and  this 
under  the  guise  of  war.  The  Constitution 
forbids  the  taking  of  private  property  with¬ 
out  just  compensation. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  that  poor  boy  who 
sought  no  subsidy — no  Federal  assistance — 
in  speaking  of  property  said,  “Let  him  not 
who  is  houseless  pull  down  the  house  of  an¬ 
other,  but  let  him  work  diligently  and  build 
one  for  himself;  thus,  by  example,  assuring 
that  his  own  shall  be  safe  from  violence  when 


Because,  in  the  common  course  of  human 
Events,  sickness  and  even  death  invade  the 
li&mes  of  all  of  us;  Government  bureaus 
dreJqn  up  scareheads  for  newspapers  and 
statistics  for  radio  broadcast  regarding  the 
horrible  prevalence  of  malnutrition,  heart 
disease^etc.  We  are  given  to  understand 
that  malnutrition  in  our  State,  as  well  as 
others,  is  due  to  poverty,  when,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  is  (l  condition  almost  as  common 
among  the  weiWthy  as  among  the  poor.  Fre¬ 
quently  it  is  trae  result  of  lack  of  thought, 
rather  than  of  ca^i  to  buy  proper  food,  that 
creates  the  difficulty.  But  Government 
planners  and  professional  do-gooders  would 
assure  the  hypochondriac  that  more  power 
in  and  money  from  Washington  will  quickly 
solve  the  problem,  and  we  must  have,  they 
tell  us,  compulsory  health,  insurance. 

If  Federal  supervision  andiControl  of  the 
individual  and  business — government  by 
bureaucracy — and  relinquishment  of  per¬ 
sonal  liberty  are  liberal  policies\then  most 
certainly  I  shall  remain  what  advocates  of 
such  things  scathingly  term  “reactionary” 
and  “conservative.” 

Wherever  these  social  and  soci&Ustic 
schemes  have  been  tried,  they  have  failed 
miserably  to  produce  either  happiness  'or 
progress.  What  use  is  there  in  reading,  it  j 
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we  do  not  note  and  profit  by  the  experience 
of  others?  History  is  of  little  use  if  it  re¬ 
cords  and  does  not  teach.  The  New  Deal 
and  the  Fair  Deal  were  new  to  us.  but  were 
experiments  that  had  been  tried  and  dis¬ 
carded  elsewhere.  The  old  saying  that  “Ex¬ 
perience  is  the  only  school  for  fools”  labels  us 
definitely  as  at  least  immature,  unwilling  to 
learn  from  others,  tinkers  with  rejected 
theories,  and  not  worldly  wise  realists.^  So¬ 
cial  planners— some  no  doubt  with  the  best 
intentions— will  bring  this  country  to  eco¬ 
nomic  and  moral  bankruptcy  if  our  present 
course  is  long  followed. 

In  Washington  last  week,  mayors  held  a 
convention  at  which  Mr.  Truman  stated  he 
holds  out  hope  for  some  of  his  so-called  Fair 
Deal.  As  there  was  nothing  new  about  the 
New  Deal,  so  there  is  nothing  fair  about 
the  Fair  Deal.  As  the  word  “deal”  implies, 
both  involve  the  element  of  chance,  as  in 
any  card  game.  To  gamble  with  freedom, 
liberty,  and  national  solvency  is  not  only 
wicked — it  is  suicidal. 

In  speaking  to  this  same  conference  of 
mayors,  Mr.  Bernard  Baruch,  the  elder  states¬ 
man  with  whom  many  Presidents  have  taken 
counsel,  asked  this  question:  “Everybody 
wants  to  lean  upon  the  Central  Government, 
but  who  is  the  Government  to  lean  upon 
but  the  people?” 

General  Eisenhower  also  spoke,  warning 
local  government  against  being  tempted  to 
pass  things  unnecessarily  to  the  Federal 
Government,  lest  in  surrendering  .  their  re¬ 
sponsibilities  they  surrender  their  authority. 
He  said  they  may  undermine  the  American 
concept  of  democracy  if  they  depend  upon 
the  Federal  Government  to  solve  their  prob¬ 
lems. 

I  again  quote  Mr.  Baruch,  who  said,  “You 
have  seen  planners  of  all  sorts  in  every  coun¬ 
try,  and  look  at  the  mess.  Some  of  the 
worst  mistakes  of  modem  times  have  been, 
committed  by  Government  planners.” 


physical  trim  by  allowing  someone  else  to, 
take  his  work-outs  and  sit  in  his  place  all1 
the  training  table.  / 

Reliance  on  our  own  initiative  and  accept¬ 
ance  by  each  of  us  of  responsibility  forfour 
own  economic  future  and  that  of  les^-  for¬ 
tunate  relatives  and  friends  is  sound  proce¬ 
dure.  The  founding  fathers  thought  jt  made 
for  good  morals  and  good  government.  It 
may  mean  I  am  a  conservative— eVen  p,  re¬ 
actionary — but  I  agree  with  them/ 

Our  Constitution  recognizes  nq'common  or 
uncommon  man,  but  endows  each  of  us  with 
self  respect,  a  certain  dignity,  ahd  guarantees 
us  freedom  and  opportunity  %6  work  out  our 
own  political  and  economic  salvation.  It  rec¬ 
ognized  that  the  desire  for  freedom  of  thoughtj 
and  action — the  urge  to  function  as  an  in¬ 
dependent  entity,  and  acquire  property  is  in¬ 
herent.  It  is  as  ridiculous  to  fail  to  perceive 
the  laws  of  nature  as  it  is  to  break  them,  for 
no  act  of  Congress  can  repeal  these  natural 
laws. 

Let  us  think  on  these  things,  while  we 
join  with  one  of  bur  Maine  poets  in  say¬ 
ing—  _  j 

If  we  shoulcTpray  and  pray  and  pray 
From  now  until  next  Christmas  Day, 

We  could  pot  ask  God’s  intervention 
In  half  the  ills  which  merit  mention. 

And  so„to  save  God’s  time,  and  ours 
To  concentrate  our  utmost  powers 
We  have  composed  a  simple  prayer 
For  ail  our  friends  to  bring  to  bear. 

Goa,  give  us  grit  and  grant  us  grace 
To  push  Saint  Paul  from  Jesus’  place. 

Make  purpose  firmer,  action  wiser. 

To  save  us  from  the  Organizer. 


/ 


So  far  as  I  can  figure  out,  the  main  dif¬ 
ference  today  between  what  they  are  pleased 
to  call  a  liberal  and  a  conservative  is  one.of 
method.  Presumably  both  desire  the  .  at¬ 
tainment  of  the  greatest  possible  goocf  for 
the  greatest  possible  number,  but  a/  con¬ 
servative  believes  in  giving  the  individual 
freedom  and  letting  him  find  the  a'nswers, 
while  the  so-called  liberal  of  today’ believes 
in  giving  the  central  government,  both  the 
power  and  privilege  of  furnishing  the 
answers.  / 

Mi-.  Baruch  suggests  that  we’  look  at  the 
condition  in  which  other  countries  find 
themselves:  to  observe  what  government 
planners  can  accomplish  in  yhe  way  of  chaos 
and  confusion.  Baruch  is  /definitely  a  con¬ 
servative,  I  should  say.  /He,  too,  believes 
that  to  ignore  history  and  the  awful  expe¬ 
rience  of  other  countries  is  to  deliberately 
court  disaster  with  a  view  to  marriage  with 
calamity  and  ruin.  .Our  Government  and 
our  way  of  life  evolved  through  observation 
of  the  bitter  experience  of  others  with  their 
forms  and  their  ways. 

The  last  outposts  of  freedom  in  this  coun¬ 
try  are  our  religious  institutions  and  our 
schools.  We  hive  prided  ourselves  on  our 
freedom  of  religion  and  education,  and  others 
have  envied  /is.  But  recently  I  heard  the 
statement  tJH at  more  and  more  people  are 
taking  their  problems  to  the  labor  unions  for 
solution.  And  you  and  I  know  that  more 
and  more  they  are  taking  their  questions  to 
the  Government  for  answer.  What  a  com¬ 
mentary. 

Where  is  our  vaunted  individualism? 
Where  have  our  homes,  our  churches,  and 
our,  schools  failed?  Failed  they  certainly 
hqpe,  if  that  statement  is  correct.  No  child 
acquires  knowledge  by  letting  his  parents 
do  his  home  work,  and  no  athlete  keeps  in 


■  f 

X 


/ 

Without  recourse  to  any  plan. 

Let  each  one  do  the  best  he  can. 

May  here  be  where,  and  now  be  when, 
Christ’s  way  be  how,  peace  why,  Amen. 


April  11 


Economic  Cooperation  Act 


Andrew  L.  Somers 


/ 


\  - 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  11,  1949 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  follow¬ 
ing  is  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle  of  April  7,  1949.  It 
is  but  one  more  deserving  tribute  to  a 
faithful  public’ ^servant. 

ANDREW  L.  SOMERS 

With  the  death  6f  Representative  Andrew 
L.  Somers,  Brooklyn  lost  its  second  Con¬ 
gressman  within  the  past  half  year.  The 
son  of  a  distinguished  Brooklynite,  Mr. 
Somers  embarked  on  a  political  career  as  a 
young  man  and  was  first  elected  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  Tenth  District  in  1924.  Last  fall 
he  was  reelected  for  a  thirteenth  consecutive 
term.  In  the  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  that  he  served  in  the  House,  Mr.  Som¬ 
ers  always  took  particular  interest  in  those 
matters  that  closely  concerned  Brooklyn 
and  her  people.  He  won  specif  recognition, 
however,  as  a  champion  of  a  Jewish  national 
homeland  in  Palestine.  He  helped  organize  | 
the  Jewish  Army,  made  a  2-week  inspection  I 
tour  of  the  Israeli  battlefront,  and  was  in . 
the  forefront  of  the  fight  for  full  recognition  j 
of  the  young  nation  by  the  United  .States,  t 
The  passing  of  this  experienced  legislator  •: 
at  the  age  of  54  will  be  mourned  by  a  host  1 
of  friends  and  admirers. 

\  1 

\  I 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  BOLTON 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  April  9,  1949 

Mr.  BOLTON  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act 
will  have  my  support  because  I  firmly  be¬ 
lieve  the  operation  of  the  ECA  over  the 
past  year  has  demonstrated  that  it  is  the 
most  effective  way  of  preventing  the 
drawing  westward  in  Europe  of  the  iron 
curtain.  ' 

Everyone  realizes  that  $5,500,000,000  is 
an  extremely  heavy  burden  on  the  Amer¬ 
ican  taxpayers,  but  it  is  small  when  com¬ 
pared  to  the  cost  of  a  World  War  III.  It 
is  estimated  that  $5,500,000,000  would 
not  pay  for  more  than  41  days  of  another 
world  war.  This  program,  having  been 
inaugurated  and  having  led  the  anti¬ 
communist  groups  in  Europe  to  take 
hope,  should  be  continued,  through  the 
most  critical  period  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II  and  the  most  critical  year 
of  the  ECA.  The  unification  and  con¬ 
federation  of  Europe  should  be  the  aim  of 
all  peace-loving  peoples,  and  the  ECA 
has  proven  to  be  a  decided  step  in  that 
direction.  This  program  has  demon¬ 
strated  that  it  possesses  the  sinews  of 
resistance  to  the  advance  of  communism, 
it  is  the  Voice  of  America  calling  a  halt 
to  the  further  spread  of  communism. 
Furthermore,  it  is  an  effective  way  in 
which  to  protect  our  own  economy,  but 
I  firmly  believe  its  administration  should 
have  close  scrutiny  in  order  that  certain 
segments  of  our  economy  are  not  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  I  refer  particularly  to  the 
American  merchant  marine. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  should  result 
in  increased  activity  in  our  American 
merchant  marine  and  put  back  to  work 
some  of  the  thousands  of  American  sea¬ 
men  who  are  now  unemployed.  In  the 
port  of  Baltimore  alone,  we  have  more 
than  3,000  unemployed  seamen,  and  I 
am  told  there  are  30,000  unemployed 
seamen  throughout  the  United  States 
today.  I  want  to  do  everything  possible 
to  help  the  war-torn  countries  of  Europe 
rebuild  their  economy,  which  is  so  essen¬ 
tial  to  our  own  economy  but,  clearly,  no 
foreign  industry  should  be  developed  at 
the  expense  of  an  American  industry, 
particularly  one  so  important  to  our  na¬ 
tional  economy  and  national  defense  as 
the  American  merchant  marine. 

The  Congress  has  stated  and  repeat¬ 
edly  affirmed  that  “It  is  necessary  fQr  the 
national  defense  and  development  of  its 
foreign  and  domestic  commerce”  that 
the  United  States  foster,  develop,  and 
maintain  the  American  merchant  marine 
as  an  indispensable  arm  in  its  national 
defense,  and  to  provide  shipping  service 
oh  all  routes  essential  for  maintaining 
the  flow  of  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
water-borne  export  and  import  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States.  The 
United  States  Government  has  spent 
many  years  and  many  millions  of  dollars 
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in  the  hope  of  attaining  this  objective 
and,  with  the  impetus  given  shipbuild¬ 
ing  and  American-flag  ship  operation 
during  and  subsequent  to  the  war,  the 
entire  American  fleet  is  at  the  crossroads. 
In  effect,  we  have  had  a  rebirth  of  what 
was  formerly  a  great  industry^and  that 
industry,  as  reborn,  is  now  in  a  position 
where  present  help  is  most  essential. 
There  is  neither  time  nor  necessity  to 
outline  the  many  advantages  of  a  strong 
and  balanced  American  flag  fleet  to  the 
thousands  of  American  seamen  now  em¬ 
ployed,  the  rather  extensive  shore  staffs 
of  those  companies,  the  shipbuilding  in¬ 
dustry,  and  all  of  the  other  allied  indus¬ 
tries  and  crafts  which  contribute  to  its 
maintenance  and  operation. 

The  House  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  recently  held  ex¬ 
tensive  hearings  in  connection  with  the 
determination  of  the  advisability  or  ne¬ 
cessity  for  a  fair  allocation  of  the  over¬ 
all  ECA  cargo  movement  to  American- 
flag  vessels.  That  committee  concluded 
that  such  allocation  was  both  desirable 
and  necessary  and  presented  for  ap¬ 
proval  of  Congress  in  H.  R.  1340,  the 
principles  of  which  should  have  been 
incorporated  in  the  pending  measure. 
That  bill  would  guarantee  American- 
flag  participation  in  the  entire  ECA  pro¬ 
gram  to  the  extent  of  carrying  50  per¬ 
cent  of  all  cargoes  wherever  originating 
or  terminating. 

However,  strong  opposition  to  this  pro¬ 
vision  in  the  bill  was  interposed  by  Mr. 
Paul  Hoffman,  director  of  the  ECA,  and 
after  lengthy  conferences  between  ad¬ 
ministration  representatives,  Mr.  Hoff¬ 
man  and  representatives  of  the  shipping 
industry,  the  Magnuson  amendment  was 
agreed  upon,  with  a  definite  Understand¬ 
ing  that  if  the  ECA  Administrator  did 
not  comply  strictly  with  the  terms  of  the 
Magnuson  amendment,  then  H.  R.  1340 
would  be  presented  to  the  House  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee  would  press 
for  its  immediate  passage. 

•  It  would  seem  to  me  that  opposition 
to  carrying  50  percent  of  all  cargoes 
wherever  originating  or  terminating  is 
both  shortsighted  and  overreaching  in 
the  demand  that  the  American-flag  fleet 
be,  in  effect,  relegated  to  its  prewar  status 
in  order  that  the  foreign  fleets,  or  cer¬ 
tain  of  them,  may  be  rebuilt  and  main¬ 
tained  beyond  their  respective  prewar 
sizes  and  resume  their  prewar  trades  to 
the  exclusion  of  American  vessels.  There 
would  seem'  to  be  but  little  logic  in  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  internal  recovery  of  Euro¬ 
pean  nations  not  only  at  the  expense  of 
the  American  taxpayer  but  also  at  the 
expense  of  a  very  important  American 
industry.  It  seems  only  right  and 
equitable  that  our  vessels  be  given  an 
equal  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
movement  of  cargoes  financed  and  paid 
for  by  the  American  taxpayer. 

The  demand  that,  if  there  be  an  allo¬ 
cation  of  50  percent  of  cargoes  to  Amer¬ 
ican-flag  vessels,  the  allocation  be  limit¬ 
ed  in  respect  of  cargoes  originating  in 
the  United  States  is  clearly  improper. 

The  proposed  elimination  of  Ameri¬ 
can-flag  vessels  from  participation  in  the 
“cross  trades”  would  do  violence  to  a  50- 
percent  requirement  and  would  greatly 
reduce  the  percentage  of  American-flag 


participation.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  35  percent  of  all  ECA  cargoes  move 
in  the  cross  trades.  •  This  figure  does  not 
include  the  vessels  on  which  freights  are 
paid  for  the  movement  of  non-ECA 
cargoes.  It  was  testified  by  the  ECA 
representatives  during  the  hearings  in 
connection  with  H.  R.  1340  that  of  the 
American-flag  percentage  of  ECA  car¬ 
goes  about  10  percent  of  that  figure  is 
carried  by  Army  vess'els.  Obviously,  this 
further  reduces  American-flag  partici¬ 
pation  and  does  not  reflect  the  carriage 
of  certain  ECA  cargoes  on  the  57  com¬ 
mercial-type  tankers  now  operated  by 
the  Navy.  While  on  the  subject  of  tank¬ 
ers  it  might  be  well  to  point  out  that  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Act  requires  that 
petroleum  requirements  be  obtained 
from  sources  outside  of  the  United  States 
wherever  possible.  Automatically,  there¬ 
fore,  such  carriage  is  in  the  cross  trades, 
and  acceptance  of  Mr.  Hoffman’s  pro¬ 
posal  would  practically  eliminate  Ameri¬ 
can-flag  tanker  participation.  ECA  has 
reported  that  American-flag  tankers 
have  participated  in  but  23  percent  of 
the  entire  petroleum  movement.  Ad¬ 
miral  Smith,  of  the  Maritime  Commis¬ 
sion,  has  testified  that  there  is  a  world 
surplus  of  tankers  at  the  present  time 
and  that  all  possible  aid  should  be  given 
this  segment  of  the  industry.  The  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce  for  February 
6,  1949,  carried  the  following  significant 
article  dealing  with  the  tanker  situation : 

Coastwise  tanker  chartering  continued 
dull  during  the  past  week,  as  mild  weather 
cut  further  the  demand  for  tonnage.  Rates 
generally  ranging  from  15  to  20  percent  below 
USMC  scale.  No  appreciable  Improvement  Is 
now  expected  before  next  winter. 

London  reported  a  decline  In  both  activity 
and  rates  during  the  week,  Lincoln  Ship 
Brokerage  Co.  reports.  British  and  French 
charterers  now  find  themselves  in  a  very 
stable  position,  and  have  no  pressing  require¬ 
ments.  They  have  indicated,  however,  that 
May-June  Persian  Gulf  vessels  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  at  10  percent  to  15  percent  under* 
schedule  rates.  The  10  percent  for  Trans¬ 
atlantic  March-Aprll  positions,  and  are  grad¬ 
ually  covering  these  needs.  The  Swedish 
have  fixed  four  dirty  carriers  at  the  flat 
MOT  rate  to  fill  February  and  March  load¬ 
ings,  while  vessels  were  fixed  for  creosote  and 
crude  oil  cargoes  for  Italian  destinations. 

Standard  of  New  Jersey  has  announced 
It  will  cut  back  Imports  of  crude  oU  from 
the  Middle  East  up  to  50  percent,  according 
to  Ocean  Freighting  and  Brokerage  Corp., 
which  reports  that  Standard  Is  also  plan¬ 
ning  to  lay  up  about  25  tankers  and  rede¬ 
liver  approximately  58  ships,  mostly  T-2s, 
between  now  and  September. 

The  foregoing  statements  are  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  the  statement  contained  in  a 
report  on  recovery  progress  and  United 
States  aid  published  by  the  ECA  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1949.  At  page  248  therein  the  fol¬ 
lowing  appears: 

In  the  tanker  field  these  pressures  are  not 
likely  to  be  Important.  The  balance  of  ships 
and  cargo  will  require  that  United  States 
flag  tankers  be  fully  used,  and  if  dollars  must 
be  paid  for  tanker  freights  in  order  to  se¬ 
cure  the  movement  of  the  cargo,  it  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  small  Interest  to  the  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  whether  such  tankers  are  employed  in 
the  small  United  States  export  trade  or  in 
the  larger  movements  from  offshore  areas. 
Furthermore,  tanker  rates  are  set  In  world¬ 
wide  market  and  there  are  no  cash  dis¬ 
crepancies  between  United  States  flag  and 
foreign-flag  rates  as  appear  in  the  dry-cargo 
tramp  market. 
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Mr.  Hoffman  explained  during  the  ') 
hearings  on  H.  R.  1340  that  the  inclusion 
of  American-flag  vessels  in  the  cross 
trades  would  include  services  in  which 
United  States-flag  vessels  are  not  now 
and  have  not  traditionally  been  engaged. 

It  would  seem  that  this  is  small  reason 
for  exclusion  of  American-flag  vessels. 

The  philosophy  that  we  must  develop  our 
merchant  marine  would  seem  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  if  there  be  an  opportunity  to 
extend  our  ships  into  new  fields,  every ' 
opportunity  to  that  end  should  be  en-; 
couraged.  L_ 

A  very  apparent  reason  for  the  con¬ 
certed  effort  to  exclude  American-flag 
vessels  from  the  cross  trades  appears  at 
page  248  of  the  ECA  report  just  above 
described.  It  is  here  stated: 

Second,  the  dollar  shortage  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean -nations  will  continue  to  be  acute.  This 
means  that  they  will  have  very  strong  In- j 
centlves  to  economize  on  the  use  of  dollars 
by  avoiding  American-flag  vessels  and  using 
soft-currency  vessels  whenever  possible,  and  j 
to  attempt  to  earn  dollars  by  offering  their 
own  vessels  for  employment  in  the  United 
States  export  trade  at  low  rates.  i 

Phrased  another  way,  it  means  that 
the  foreign  recipients  of  our  aid,  paid 
for  with  our  dollars,  would  like  to  reserve 
for  themselves  the  exclusive  benefits  of; 
the  cross  trades,  preserving  their  tradi¬ 
tional  position,  and,  at  the  same  time,  I 
employing  their  excess  tonnage  in  com- 1 
petition  against  American-flag  vessels 
in  the  United  States  export  trade  at  low 
rates. 

Yes,  I  am  going  to  support  the  ECA 
program  but  shall  be  alert  to  its  admin-  i 
istration  as  it  affects  the  American  mer-  ! 
chant  marine.  i 


Social  Security  Fund 


TENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HOPJkB.  W.  (PAT)  KEARNEY 


OF  NEW  YORK 


IN  THE 


)USE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
y,  April  11,  1949 


Mr.  HEAR: 
leave  to  exten 
Drd,  I  wish  to 
torial  which  ap 
(N.  Y.)  Herald 
1949: 


Y.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
my  remarks  in  the  Rec-  ! 
lude  the  following  edi-  [ 
red  in  the  Gloversville 
Monday,  March  7,  * 


WOULD  BE 

Should  the  Federal  <3k)vernment  tell  the 
people  what  it  Is  doing  with  the  money  the 
workers  of  the  country  ha paid  in  for  social 
Security? 

Rather  a  strange  question^ 
yet  it  is  a  legitimate  one, 
ment  spends  this  social 
fnoney  just  about  as  fast  as  it  < 
for  social-security  purposes. 

■  The  matter  was  brought  into 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  the 
Representative  Kennetij  B. 

Rochester. 

:  Mr.  Keating  pointed  out  to  his 
that  although  employers  and 
have  built  up  an  accumulation  of  $10,7 
000,000  in  old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
funds  in  the  past  12  years,  the  money  sirif-  | 
ply  isn’t  there — with  the  exception  of  a  pall, 
try  one  hundred  and  fifty  million.  The  re-\ 


ou  might  ask, 
the  Govern- 
ity  taxation 
i — and  not 


spotlight 
day  by 
of 
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lainder  has  all  been  spent  for  one  thing  or 
ahpther. 

l,  yes;  the  Government  has  put  In  Its 
I  O  Vs  for  the  money  It  has  taken  out  of 
the  >ocial-security  trust  fund.  These 
I  O  u\are  in  the  form  of  Government 
bonds;  Awl  they  are  just  as  sound  as  the 
Government  Itself. 

But  in  orcfer  to  pay  out  benefits,  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  either 'to  sell  some  of  those  bonds, 
make  new  appropriations,  or  tap  future  pay 
rolls  still  more.  -Jin  other  words,  the  cash 
would  have  to  be  noised  by  some  method  all 
over  again. 

Representative  Keying  believes  that  we 
should  discontinue  thdSnractice  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  collecting  mon^y  for  one  purpose 
and  using  it  for  another. 

"But  if,”  he  told  his  colleagues  in  the 
House,  “we  are  going  to  follo^fhat  question¬ 
able  practice,  let  us  tell  the  people  who  put 
up  the  money  frankly  and  openly  what  we 
are  doing.” 

That  would  be  fair  enough,  in’Vll-  con¬ 
science.  Actually,  what  has  been  happening 
is  that  the  Government  has  collected  stagger¬ 
ing  sums  from  pay  envelopes  to  run  the  gov¬ 
ernment  "on  the  pretext  and  the  represent 
tion  to  workers  that  this  is  an  insurant 
fund,”  to  use  the  words  of  the  Rochester 
solon. 

Maybe,  we  all  like  being  kidded  along  that 
way. 


Brooklyn’s  Woman  of  the  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  11,  1949 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
indeed  proud  that  another  one  of  my 
constituents  has  been  chosen  by  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle  for  laudatory  comment. 
The  Brooklyn  Eagle  of  Sunday,  April  10, 
1949,  nominated  Mrs.  Gazelle  Joblin  as 
the  woman  of  the  week.  The  following 
article  tells  only  a  few  of  the  many 
worth-while  activities  to  which  she  de¬ 
votes  herself.  May  she  continue  to  serve 
her  community  for  many  years  to  come. 
Brooklyn’s  Woman  of  the  Week — Borough 
Housewife  Leads  18,000  Hadassah  Women 
(By  Arthur  Pollock) 

This  is  the  story  of  Mrs.  Gazelle  Joblin 
8519  Bedford  Avenue,  president  of  the  Brq 
lyn  chapter  of  Hadassah,  women’s  Zi^mlst 
organization  of  America,  though  it  id'  also 
more  or  less  the  story  of  18,000  othec-Brook- 
lyn  women.  They  stand  back  of  b4r. 

They  raise  money  for  Israel,  in  xfennies,  in 
thousands,  with  parties,  luncheons,  bazars 
and  in  a  hundred  other  ways.  ,  'And  they  are 
constantly  at  work  making  themselves  bet¬ 
ter  citizens,  which  is  one  qf  the  reasons  for 
the  existence  of  Hadassah/^ 

In  Brooklyn  there  are-'54  groups  of  these 
women.  In  the  United  States  Hadassah 
women  number  250, 0f>0  and  thousands  are 
still  enrolling.  There  is  a  Hadassah  in  47 
States,  all  but  Idaho. 

Of  the  chapters  in  the  47  States  Brook¬ 
lyn’s  is  the  largest.  One  month  recently 
Mrs.  Joblin  signed  a  check  for  $83,000,  the 
sum  her  co-workers  had  raised  that  month. 
Some  such  sum  her  people  raise  month  after 
month. 

The  money  goes  for  health  work  in  Pales¬ 
tine,  for  the  purchase  of  land. 

"Even  for  the  land  that  has  been  won  by 
military  victories,”  Mrs.  Joblin  says,  "the 
Arab  owners  will  be  paid.” 


climaxed  by  luncheons 

The  drive  that  has  been  keeping  18,000 
Brooklyn  women  busy  this  year  culminates 
in  four  donors  luncheons  at  the  St.  George 
Hotel  on  May  2,  3,  4,  and  5.  One  luncheon 
would  not  accommodate  all  who  want  to 
come.  The  chapter’s  54  vice  presidents  draw 
lots  for  a  day  for  their  group.  Mrs.  Joblin 
will  make  a  report  each  of  the  4  days,  and 
each  day  Frank  Kingdon,  recently  returned 
from  Israel,  will  speak.  At  least  $700,000 
should  be  the  year’s  fund-raising  total. 

"The  need  is  greater  than  ever,”  says  Mrs. 
Joblin.  “And  the  understanding  is  greater, 
too.” 

Hadassah  is  37  years  old.  It  had  an  am¬ 
bitious  program  long  before  there  was  talk 
of  a  Jewish  state.  Its  program  was — and 
is — in  two  parts.  It  aimed  to  rehabilitate 
the  thousands  of  Jews  in  Europe  who  came 
to  Palestine.  And  it  strove  here  to  further 
education,  create  leadership,  teach  Jewish 
history,  work  for  a  peaceful,  democratic 
world. 

"There  can  be  no  strong  Israel,”  is  the  way 
the  women’s  spokesman  puts  it,  “unless 
democracy  is  maintained  here.” 

Leading  54  groups  of  women  and  acting 
as  a  member  of  the  National  Board  is  not 
child’s  play.  Eighteen  thousand  women  can 
Lget  terrific  inspirations  at  all  hours  of  day 
id  night.  And  every  inspiration  is  a  poten¬ 
tial  Jewel.  Mrs.  Joblin  is  therefore  a  bus 
wofcan  all  day  every  day  and  all  evenings. 
If  sfle  were  a  businesswoman  she  woul^f  be 
less  ba§y. 

she’s  easy  to  talk  to 

What  Ik  this  woman  like  whom  so  many 
thousands  *toose  in  1947  as  their/feader,  re¬ 
elected  for  1%£8? 

She  is  relaxed,  easy  to  tallp^to,  gracious, 
intelligent,  ana’^without  pos^r  or  affectation. 

,11  and  slender. 
Weighs  the  same  "today  sts  she  weighed  at 
16.  She  has  gray -green  jeyes. 

“I  guess  you’d  callume  rusty,”  she  says. 
“I’ve  always  been  calRSll  that.”  Her  hair  is 
rusty,  a  kind  of  tender  iitian.  She  freckles 
when  the  sun  shixfes  on  her.  But  she  does 
not  mind  freckle.  When  Yhe  was  a  child 
she  was  told  th^y  were  “sun  Kisses,”  and  she 
rather  likes  tfiem.  Her  nails  ^are  long  and 
red,  well  ca^fed  for.  And  whenVou  look  at 
her  in  prople  she  could  be  Jean’Wlrthur  or 
Gloria  Swanson  or  Eleanor  Holm,  hoVever  the 
resembUmce  strikes  you  at  the  momeVt. 

As  ar  ihild  in  Philadelphia,  where  she  was 
Ijprnf  she  wanted  to  be  a  pianist  or  a  daocer 
andf  was  being  groomed  for  both.  She  loV^s 
tjf  dance  now.  She  would  have  gone 
jrope  for  a  musical  education,  but  wheri\ 
rshe  was  13  her  father  died  and  she  went 
instead  to  business  school.  She  was  working 
as  a  bookkeeper  and  secretary  when  she  mar¬ 
ried  Emanuel  M.  Joblin,  also  of  Philadel¬ 
phia.  They  moved  to  Brooklyn  26  years  ago. 
Her  business  training  comes  in  well  now. 

She  has  two  children.  Son  Shelby,  23,  got 
his  M.  A.  from  Cornell  last  June.  He’s  6 
feet  2.  Daughter  Nancy,  going  on  17,  5  feet 
9,  and  troubled  by  the  high-heel  problem 
when  going  out  with  short  young  men,  goes 
to  Brooklyn  College.  Mrs.  Joblin  owes  her 
success  in  Hadassah  to  “the  tolerance  of  my 
husband  and  children.” 

When  she  is  cross  at  the  end  of  a  day,  Mr. 
Joblin,  a  business  executive,  says,  “Well,  it 
all  comes  under  the  heading  of  Hadassah.” . 
That  is,  no  doubt,  the  reaction  in  the  18,000 
other  Brooklyn  Hadassah  households. 

JOINED  IN  1933 

Since  June  1947,  she  has  been  a  composite 
of  housewife,  mother,  and  executive. 

When  she  was  Installed,  the  outgoing 
president  said,  “You  will  have  the  privilege 
of  being  president  in  the  first  year  of  the 
Jewish  state.”  It  6eemed  nebulous  then. 
But  UN  acknowledged  the  right  of  the  Jewish 
people  to  state  status  in  November  1947,  the 
Jewish  state  was  established  May  14,  1948, 
and  the  following  day  President  Truman 


gave  it  de  facto  recognition.  It  celebrates 
its  first  anniversary  the  week  after  the  donor^ 
luncheons.  f 

“It  has  been  a  historic  time  for  me,”  Jlrs. 
Joblin  says  with  pride.  “I’ll  be  able  t f  tell 
my  grandchildren  about  it.”  f 

She  joined  Hadassah  in  1933,  when  Hitler 
was  threatening  the  world.  She  ffiirmed  the 
Esther  group  here  in  1938.  Slje  likes  to 
cook.  She  cooks  Hungarian  stylfe.  Her  par¬ 
ents  and  grandparents  were  from  Budapest. 
Her  mother,  74,  lives  in  Atlantic  City  and 
comes  from  time  to  timevto  stay  with  the 
Joblins.  Gazelle  Joblin  is  named  after  the 
Hungarian  Princess  Gaafella. 

She  collects,  has  ever  since  she  was  mar¬ 
ried,  antique,  silver,  and  jewelry.  “It’s  the 
Hungarian  Gypsy  .in  me,”  she  says,  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  jeweliX 

“When  I  get^ifp  to  address  a  meeting  the 
women  look  Jd  see  what  ring  I’m  wearing, 
not  what  ha 

NOT  TIRED  ANY  MORE 

Mostly^she  has  a  trim,  tailor-made  look. 
When  Jne  occasion  is  right,  however,  she  is 
very  feminine. 

Shfe  looks  tired.  “But  when  I  know  that 
35(600  homeless  Jewish  children  of  Europe 
Sve  settled  in  Israel  and  are  now  living  like 
iormal  human  beings,  I  don’t  feel  tired  any 
more.  When  I  count  up  the  number  of  trees 
we’ve  planted  and  the  acres  of  barren  land 
we  have  transformed  into  fertile  soil,  when 
I  reckon  the  number  of  families  now  making 
a  decent  living  tilling  that  soil,  I  can  attend 
meetings  day  and  night.  When  I  know  that 
4,300  wounded  Israeli  fighters  and  civilians 
were  treated  by  the  Hadassah  medical  staff 
in  Jerusalem  alone,  no  effort  is  too  great.” 

These  18,000  Brooklyn  women  of  Hadassah 
are  proud  women.  For  Hadassah  is  going  to 
build  the  first  hospital  in  the  Negeb,  to  be 
called  the  Hadassah  Yassky  Memorial,  after 
Haim  Yessky,  Hadassah  staff  member  killed 
by  snipers.  It  will  be  begun  this  month. 
Hadassah  is  also  the  first  to  build  a  medical 
school  in  conjunction  with  the  Hebrew  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Israel.  Students  are  being  screened 
now  and  enter  in  May.  In  honor  of  Rabbi 
Stephen  A.  Wise’s  seventy-fifth  birthday 
Hadassah  will  dedicate  an  apprenticeship 
building  in  the  Brandeis  Vocational  Center 
in  Jerusalem. 

Their  summers  the  Joblins  spend  at  Long¬ 
shore  Country  Club  in  Westport,  Conn., 
golfing,  swimming,  and  going  to  the  West- 
port  Playhouse. 

Mr.  Joblin’s  golf  does  not  show  the  strain 
appreciably.  He  plays  in  the  low  90’s.  With 
a  life  less  active  he  might  cut  a  few  strokes 
off  his  score.  Say  one  stroke — on  a  good  day. 
Still,  he’d  prefer  Hadassah  to  the  80’s. 


James  Wolfenden 
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PENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 


HON.  HUGH  D.  SCOn,  JR. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE^JF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday /SApril  9,  1949 

Mr.  HUGH  D.  %SCOTT,  JR.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  death  ofv  our  former  col¬ 
league,  Jim  Wolf endeik  brings  sorrow 
and  grief  to  those  of  us^fho  knew  him 
so  well.  I  had  the  highest  regard  for 
his  outstanding  ability  as  a  legislator 
and  public  servant  and  was  -happy  to 
work  and  consult  with  him  as'%  friend 
and  colleague  during  my  serHce  in 
Congress. 

It  is  very  seldom  we  are  privileged  to 
associate  with  a  more  patriotic  -a^d 
loyal  American.  Jim  not  only  took  ah 
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Mr.  FERGUSON.  I  am  sure  they  are 
contained  in  the  statement. 

Mr/- KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  figures  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  junior  Senator  from  Michi¬ 
gan  would  include  also  the  investment 
for  flood  control;  ijavigation,  and  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  program.  -  Whereas,  on  an  aver¬ 
age,  only  40  percent  of  a  multipurpose 
dam  is  charged  to  electee  operation.  So 
I  think  the  figure  of  investment  for  the 
purpose  of  the  electric  business  is  about 
$450,000,000  instead  of  the  $800,000,000 
as  stated  by  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

The  Senator  did  not  mention  the  other 
calculation,  which  is  that  $75,052,000  of 
earnings  of  the  TVA  had  been  reinvested, 
with  the  approval  of  Congress,  for  elec¬ 
trical  purposes,  such  as  transmission 
lines. 

Mr.  HILL.  Yes.  In  other  words, 
TVA  has  been  in  a  growing,  expanding 
stage,  and  instead  of  putting  the  money 
into  the  Treasury,  Congress  has  per¬ 
mitted  the  TVA  to  expend  it  on  power 
facilities,  transmission  lines,  and  other 
investments  in  the  project. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Of  course,  the 
Senator  will  agree  that  multiple- purpose 
projects  pay  back  the  most  money  on  the 
investment,  and  the  returns  are  the 
quickest. 

Mr.  HILL.  There  is  no  question  about 
that. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  power  is  readily 
available  in  these  areas,  and  is  in  de¬ 
mand.  Should  the  bonds  of  such  projects 
be  put  on  the  private  market  they  would 
sell  far  above  par,  because  they  are  the 
finest  kind  of  investment,  whether  it  be 
private  or  public  business.  A  similar 
situation  exists  in  my  section  of  the 
country.  There  we  have  the  Grand 
Coulee  and  the  Bonneville  projects. 
They  operate  under  the  same  schedules 
as  TVA,  though  not  at  the  same  cost, 
and  they  make  the  same  type  of  repay¬ 
ment.  I  should  say  that  Grand  Coulee 
and  Bonneville  are  9  years  ahead  of  their 
40-year  schedule  in  repayment  to  the 
United  States  Government. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
evident  we  cannot  have  a  vote  on  the 
amendment  tonight. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  is  it  the 
purpose  of  the  Senator  to  move  that  the 
Senate  take  a  recess? 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Yes. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  say  a  few  words  before  the  Senator 
makes  the  motion.  I  desire  to  empha¬ 
size  that  the  New  Johnsonville  plant  is  a 
very  integral  part  of  the  national  defense 
system  of  the  United  States.  It  has  been 
said  here  that  we  built  the  Watts  Bar 
steam  plant  as  an  emergency  or  war 
measure.  We  built  that  plant  17  months 
before  we  went  into  war.  When  we  built 
that  plant  we  had  no  selective-service 
law  on  the  statute  books.  There  was 
then  no  draft  law  on  the  statute  books 
as  there  is  today.  We  were  not  then 
expending  nearly  $16,000,000,000  a  year 
on  our  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force.  We 
had  not  then  appropriated,  less  than  7 


days  before,  five  and  a  half  billion  dollars 
for  the  nations  of  Europe  as  a  defense 
measure.  Our  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  was  not  considering  the  Atlantic 
Pact  or  any  such  pact,  or  anything  of 
such  significant  or  far-reaching  impor¬ 
tance  or  effect. 

Mr.  Churchill  said  in  his  speech  in 
Boston  a  few  night  ago  that  we  were  not 
at  war  now  because  we  held  and  possessed 
the  atomic  bomb.  When  he  spoke  of 
the  atomic  bomb  he  was  speaking  of  the 
atomic  energy  plant  at  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn., 
which  must  secure  a  large  part  of  its 
power  from  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au¬ 
thority.  That  plant  is  dependent  upon 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  for  the 
additions  and  expansions  which  it  now 
feels  necessary  to  make.  The  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  advised  in  its  letter 
to  Mr.  Clapp  that  it  must  have  this  New 
Johnsonville  plant  if  it  is  to  have  the 
power  for  these  additions  and  these  ex¬ 
pansions.  We  must  build  this  plant,  Mr. 
President.  We  must  build  it  for  the  de¬ 
fense  of  our  country. 

Mr.  McKELLAR  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
wanted  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
a  question,  but  I  can  make  this  observa¬ 
tion  okmy  own  account. 

The  Residing  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Washington  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNdfiON.  I  am  glad  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Alabama  discussed  the  impor¬ 
tant  defense  angles,  because  there  is  no 
doubt  in  the  mi  no,  of  anyone  familiar 
with  the  projects  at  Oak  Ridge  and  Han¬ 
ford  that  had  it  not  been  for  Tennessee 
Valley  power  and  Bonneville  Authority 
power  the  atomic  bomb  tspuld  not  have 
been  built  in  the  time  it  wlte  built.  The 
great  advances  in  the  science,  of  nuclear 
fission  are  going  to  require  mhre  power. 
There  is  no  question  about  thati 

These  two  great  developments, Nme  in 
the  southeastern  part  of  the  muted 
States  and  the  other  in  my  area,  are  juist 
as  important  today,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  or  of  any  mili^ 
tary  man,  as  are  tanks,  battleships,  or 
airplanes. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen¬ 
ator  yield? 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HILL.  Does  not  the  Senator  from 
Washington  agree  that  they  are  far  more 
important. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  They  are  far  more 
important. 

Mr.  HILL.  Because  we  are  in  the 
atomic  age. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  1209)  to 
amend  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of 
1948,  with  an  amendment,  in  which  it 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate; 
that  the  House  insisted  upon  its  amend¬ 
ment;  asked  a  conference  with  the  Sen¬ 
ate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Kee,  Mr. 
Richards,  Mr.  Joseph  L.  Pfeifer,  Mr. 


Eaton,  and  Mr.  Vorys  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the 
conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H  R.  1741) 
to  authorize  the  establishment  of  a  joint 
long-range  proving  ground  for  guided 
missiles,  and  for  other  purposes;  asked 
a  conference  with  the  Seriate  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  there¬ 
on,  and  that  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  Rivers, 
Mr.  Piiilbin,  Mr.  Cqt.e  of  New  York,  and 
Mr.  Anderson  of.  California  were  ap¬ 
pointed  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 

ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU¬ 
TIONS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  res¬ 
olutions: 

H.  R.  220.  An  act  to  amend  section  3  of  the 
act  entitled  “An  act  to  revise  the  Alaska 
game  law,”  approved  July  1, 1943,  as  amended 
(57  Stat.  301); 

H.  R.  555.  An  act  conferring  jurisdiction 
upon  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  Northern  District  of  California, 
Northern  Division,  to  hear,  determine,  and 
render  judgment  upon  the  claims  of  all  per¬ 
sons  for  reimbursement  for  damages  and 
losses  sustained  as  a  result  of  a  flood  which 
occurred  in  December  1937  in  levee  district 
No.  10,  Yuba  County,  Calif.; 

H.  R.  572.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sylvia 
M.  Misetich; 

H.  R.  576.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Arthur 
G.  Robinson; 

H.  R.  581.  An  act  to  confer  jurisdiction 
upon  the  District  Court  for  the  Territory  of 
Alaska,  to  hear,  determine,  and  render  judg¬ 
ment  upon  the  claim,  or  claims,  of  Hilda 
Links  and  E.  J.  Ohman,  partners,  and  Fred 
L.  Kroesing,  all  of  Anchorage,  Alaska; 

H.  R.  591.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Lucille  Davidson; 

H.  R.  592.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James 
W.  Keith; 

H.  R.  618.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eugene 
J.  Bearman; 

H.  R.  659.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Eliz¬ 
abeth  B.  Murphy; 

H.  R.  729.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  J. 
O’Neil; 

v  H.  R.  739.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mary 
\jane  Harris; 

\h.  R.  745.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  B.  John 
Hopson; 

H;^R.  1036.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  R.  C. 
OwerijyR.  C.  Owen,  Jr.,  and  Roy  Owen; 

H.  R/1043.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Wesley  Berk  (formerly  Mrs.  Ruth  Cameron); 

H.  R.  1001  •  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bernice 
Green;  V 

H.  R.  1066.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James 
Leon  Keaton;  \ 

H.  R.  1094.  An'act  for  the  relief  of  Nellie  M. 
Clark;  \ 

H.  R.  1113.  An  act/or  the  relief  of  James  A. 
Stapleton,  Ruth  Buijc,  and  Mildred  Ovren, 
copartners,  doing  business  under  the  name 
and  style  of  Stapleton  Lumber  &  Piling  Co.; 

H.  R.  1164.  An  act  for  ' the  relief  of  the 
estate  of  H.  M.  McCorvey;  , 

H.  R.  1176.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Leroy  Hann;  . 

H.  R.  1280.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Judge  E.  Estes;  \ 

H.  R.  1286.  An  act  for  the  relief  ,of  Eliza¬ 
beth  Rowland;  \ 

H.  R.  1755.  An  act  to  authorize  a  $100  per 
capita  payment  to  members  of  the  Red  Lake 
Band  of  Chippewa  Indians  from  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  timber  and  lumber  on  the  Red 
Lake  Reservation; 

H.  R.  1959.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
county  of  Allegheny,  Pa.; 
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Charles  Earll  Larkin,  Jr. 

David  Francis  Lauth 
Royce  Almon  Lewis 
Gordon  Kendall  Loftin 
Richard  John  Mayer 
Paul  Wayne  Meyer 
Herbert  Hyland  Mulvany 
Lee  Charles  Nehrt 
Irwin  Russell  Pahl 
Harold  Arthur  Paulsen,  Jr. 

Richard  Thurman  Penn,  Jr. 

Karl  Fairbank  Peterson 
Reginald  Winfield  Raynor,  Jr. 

Donald  Bruce  Russell 
George  Melville  Rynick  III 
Norman  Marshall  Sawyer 
Robert  Schuerch,  Jr. 

William  Sheldon  Schwob,  Jr. 

Robert  Curtis  Sedwick 
Wilfred  Hubert  Shaw 
William  Hollis  Shaw,  Jr. 

Frank  Lawlor  Shelley 
Arne  Johan  Soreng 
Kenneth  Roger  Spreen 
William  Hart  Stewart 
Clarence  Henry  Tannel 
Ernest  Ray  Tindle 
Sidney  Arthur  Wallace 
Joseph  William  Eckley  Ward 
John  Ellsworth  Wesler 
Neal  Earl  Williams,  Jr. 

Albert  David  Young,  Jr. 
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H.  R.  1998.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  en¬ 
titled  “An  act  to  provide  for  the  conveyance 
to  Pinellas  County,  State  of  Florida,  of  cer¬ 
tain  public  lands  herein  described,”  approved 
June  17,  1948  (Publio  Law  666,  80th  Cong.) , 
for  the  purpose  of  correcting  a  land  descrip¬ 
tion  therein;  > 

H.  R.  2708.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  legal 
guardian  of  Joseph  De  Souza,  Jr.; 

H.  R.  3856.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  Com¬ 
mission  on  Renovation  of  the  Executive  Man¬ 
sion; 

H.  J.  Res.  186.  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
the  time  for  use  of  construction  reserve 
funds  established  under  section  311  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended;  and 

H.  J.  Res.  212.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
appropriations  to  the  Federal  Security  Ad¬ 
ministrator  in  addition  to  those  authorized 
under  title  V,  part  2,  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  as  amended,  to  provide  for  meeting 
emergency  needs  of  crippled  children  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1940. 

EUROPEAN  RECOVERY  PROGRAM 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  1209)  to 
amend  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of 
1948,  and  requesting  a  conference  with 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House;  agree  to  the 
request  of  the  House  for  a  conference, 
and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Con- 
nally,  Mr.  George,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Utah, 
Mr.  Vandenberg,  and  Mr.  Wiley  con¬ 
ferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

RECESS 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  take  a  recess  until  12  o’clock  noon 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o’clock  and  20  minutes  p.  m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Wednes¬ 
day,  April  13, 1949,  at  12  o’clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  12  (legislative  day  of  April 
11),  1949: 

Coast  Guard 

The  following-named  cadets  to  be  ensigns 
in  the  Coast  Guard,  to  rank  from  the  3d  day 
of  June  1949: 

William  Talmadge  Adams  II 
Ernest  Brenton  Altekruse 
Norman  Brown  Binns 
Charles  Lincoln  Blaha 
Gordon  Warner  Brockway 
George  Kenderdine  Burkman 
Charles  Yardley  Chlttick,  Jr. 

John  Marshall  Clark 
William  Edward  Clark 
Henry  Anthony  Cretella 
Richard  Sargent  Dolliver 
Jules  Berthold  DuPeza 
William  Royde  Fearn 
John  Aberle  Flynn 
Anthony  Francis  Fugaro 
James  Steele  Gracey 
Robert  Walton  Hampton 
Herbert  Maurice  Hartlove 
Thomas  Edward  Hawkins 
Laurence  John  Hoch 
Collins  Stewart  Hyers 
Nicholas  Ivanovsky 
Herbert  Adolph  Johnson 
Jack  Mgum  Jones 
Harry  Hexamer  Keller,  Jr. 


Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 
The  following-named  Foreign  Service  offi¬ 
cers  for  promotion  from  class  2  to  class  1 : 

Theodore  C.  Achilles,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

John  W.  Bailey,  Jr.,  of  Texas. 

Cavendish  W.  Cannon,  of  Utah. 

Vinton  Chapin,  of  Massachusetts. 

Oliver  Edmund  Clubb,  of  Minnesota. 
William  P.  Cochran,  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Albert  M.  Doyle,  of  Michigan. 

Gerald  A.  Drew,  of  California. 

Homer  S.  Fox,  of  Michigan. 

Julian  C.  Greenup,  of  California. 

George  J.  Haering,  of  New  York. 

Raymond  A.  Hare,  of  Iowa. 

Gerald  Keith,  of  Illinois. 

Herve  J.  L’Heureux,  of  New  Hampshire. 
Frederick  B.  Lyon,  of  Michigan. 

Lester  De  Witt  Mallory,  of  California. 

Hugh  Millard,  of  Nebraska. 

Sheldon  T.  Mills,  of  Oregon. 

Harold  B.  Minor,  of  Kansas. 

Jefferson  Patterson,  of  Ohio. 

Guy  W.  Ray,  of  Alabama. 

Robert  Lacy  Smyth,  of  California. 

Edward  J.  Sparks,  of  New  York. 

Edward  T.  Wailes,  of  New  York. 

John  E.  Peurifoy,  of  South  Carolina,  for  re¬ 
appointment  in  the  Foreign  Service  as  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  1,  a  consul  gen¬ 
eral,  and  a  secretary  in  the  diplomatic  service 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  section  520(a)  of 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  offi¬ 
cers  for  promotion  from  class  3  to  class  2: 
Glenn  A.  Abbey,  of  Wisconsin. 

E.  Tomlin  Bailey,  of  New  Jersey. 

LaVerne  Baldwin,  of  New  York. 

William  H.  Beach,  of  Virginia. 

Carl  H.  Boehringer,  of  Michigan. 

Daniel  M.  Braddock,  of  Michigan. 

Charles  R.  Burrows,  of  Ohio. 

A.  Bland  Calder,  of  New  York. 

John  Willard  Carrlgan,  of  California. 
Augustus  S.  Chase,  of  Connecticut. 

Norris  B.  Chipman,  of  the  District  Of 
Columbia. 

Montgomery  H.  Colladay,  of  Connecticut. 
Henry  B.  Day,  of  Connecticut. 

Edmund  J.  Dorsz,  of  Michigan. 

Walter  C.  Dowling,  of  Georgia. 

Dorsey  Gassaway  Fisher,  of  Maryland. 
Andrew  B.  Foster,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Randolph  Harrison,  of  Virginia. 

Norris  S.  Haselton,  of  New  Jersey. 
Knowlton  V.  Hicks,  of  New  York. 

Frederick  W.  Hinke,  of  New  York. 


John  F.  Huddleston,  of  Ohio. 

U.  Alexis  Johnson,  of  California. 

George  Lewis  Jones,  Jr.,  of  Maryland. 
George  D.  LaMont,  of  New  York. 

E.  Allan  Lightner,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey. 
Raymond  P.  Ludden,  of  Massachusetts. 
John  J.  Macdonald,  of  Missouri. 

Thomas  J.  Maleady,  of  Massachusetts. 
Edward  S.  Maney,  of  Texas. 

Paul  W.  Meyer,  of  Colorado. 

Arthur  L.  Richards,  of  California. 

Donald  W.  Smith,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Horace  H.  Smith,  Of  Ohio. 

William  P.  Snow,  of  Maine. 

Philip  D.  Sprouse,  of  Tennessee. 

Carl  W.  Strom,  of  Iowa. 

Francis  H.  Styles,  of  Virginia. 

Clare  H.  Tlmberlake,  of  Michigan. 
Marshall  M.  Vance,  of  Ohio. 

Joe  D.  Walstrom,  of  Missouri. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  offi¬ 
cers  for  promotion  from  class  4  to  class  3: 
Charles  W.  Adair,  Jr.,  of  Ohio. 

Barry  T.  Benson,  of  Texas. 

Maurice  M.  Bernbaum,  of  Illinois. 
Reginald  Bragonier,  Jr.,  of  Maryland. 
Stephen  C.  Brown,  of  Virginia. 

Thomas  S.  Campen,  of  North  Carolina. 
Carl  E.  Christopherson,  of  Iowa. 

Harlan  B.  Clark,  of  Ohio. 

Bernard  C.  Connelly,  of  Illinois. 

Robert  T.  Cowan,  of  Texas. 

Leon  L.  Cowan,  of  Texas. 

Earl  T.  Crain,  of  Illinois. 

Richard  H.  Davis,  of  New  York. 

Andrew  E.  Donovan,  2d,  of  California. 
Edward  A.  Dow,  Jr.,  of  Nebraska. 

James  Espy,  of  Ohio. 

William  E.  Flournoy,  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 
Richard  D.  Gatewood,  of  New  York. 

Jule  L.  Goetzmann,  of  Illinois. 

Robert  F.  Hale,  of  Oregon. 

Landreth  M.  Harrison,  of  Minnesota. 

Miss  Constance  R.  Harvey,  of  New  York. 
Richard  H.  Hawkins,  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Theodore  J.  Hohenthal,  of  California. 

J.  Jefferson  Jones  3d,  of  Tennessee. 
Randolph  A.  Kidder,  of  Massachusetts. 
Perry  Laukhuff,  of  Ohio. 

Andrew  G.  Lynch,  of  New  York. 

Edward  P.  Maffitt,  of  Missouri. 

Thomas  C.  Mann,  of  Texas. 

Roy  M.  Melbourne,  of  Virginia. 

John  Fremont  Melby,  of  Illinois. 

Miss  Kathleen  Molesworth,  of  Texas. 

John  Ordway,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Ellm  O’Shaughnessy,  of  New  York. 

Maurice  Pasquet,  of  New  York, 

Paul  H.  Pearson,  of  Iowa. 

Walter  Smith,  of  Illinois. 

David  A.  Thomasson,  of  Kentucky. 

Ray  L.  Thurston,  of  Wisconsin. 

John  W.  Tuthill,  of  Massachusetts. 

Gerald  Warner,  of  Massachusetts. 

T.  Eliot  Weil,  of  New  York. 

H.  Bartlett  Wells,  of  New  Jersey. 

Fraser  Wilkins,  of  Nebraska. 

Kenneth  J.  Yearns,  of  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  offi¬ 
cers  for  promotion  from  class  5  to  class  4: 

V.  Harwood  Blocker,  of  Texas. 

William  C.  Burdett,  Jr.,  of  Georgia. 

C.  Vaughan  Ferguson,  Jr.,  of  New  York. 
Boies  C.  Hart,  Jr.,  of  Connecticut. 

Roger  L.  Heacock,  of  California. 

William  J.  Porter,  of  Massachusetts. 
Harold  Sims,  of  Tennessee. 

Walter  J.  Stoessel,  Jr.,  of  California. 
George  Lybrook  West,  Jr„  of  California. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  offi¬ 
cers  for  promotion  from  class  5  to  class  4  and 
to  be  also  consuls  of  the  United  States  of 
America: 

Stewart  G.  Anderson,  of  Illinois. 

William  Barnes,  of  Massachusetts. 

W.  Wendell  Blanck6,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Byron  E.  Blankinshlp,  of  Oregon. 

Findley  Burns,  Jr.,  of  Maryland. 

Don  V.  Catlett,  of  Missouri. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  now  that  important  ap¬ 
propriation  measures,  reciprocal  trade 
agreement  continuation,  and  rent  con¬ 
trol  extension,  ECA  authorization,  and 
other  legislation  of  great  importance  for 
the  welfare  of  our  Nation  will  have  been 
acted  upon  and  favorably  by  the  last  of 
this  week,  I  take  the  floor  today  to  ex¬ 
press  hope  that  the  Democratic  leader¬ 
ship  of  this  HoiNe  later  this  month  will 
bring  before  us  legislation  to  repeal  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  I  propose  to  vote  for 
repeal  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law  and  re¬ 
store  the  Wagner  Act  plus  pending 
amendments  proposed  by  our  Demo¬ 
cratic  leadership. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimpus  consent  to  extend  my  re¬ 
marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  an  editorial  from  the  Chicago 
Tribune. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  VERSUS  TAFT- 
HARTLEY  LAW 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
another  strike  ties  up  the  Washington 
newspapers.  The  newspapers  in  Chicago 
and  some  of  the  surrounding  area  have 
been  engaged  in  a  disastrous  strike  for 
over  18  months  and  it  is  still  continuing. 
Thousands  of  newspaper  employees  have 
been  idle  during  this  period  of  time.  Mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  have  been  lost  by  the 
newspapers,  the  unions,  and  the  members 
of  the  unions.  The  Taft-Hartley  Act  has 
promoted  untold  chaos  and  bitterness  in 
labor-management  relations  as  it  per¬ 
tains  to  the  newspaper  business.  The 
newspapers  and  unions  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  are  now  in  the  throes  of  a 
second  strike  within  a  week. 

I  am  herewith  submitting  an  editorial 
from  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  November 
22,  1947,  wherein  they  state  editorially 
that  they  were  opposed  to  outlawing  the 
closed  shop  as  provided  in  the  Taft-Hart¬ 
ley  bill.  The  same  editorial  could  apply 
to  every  industry  in  America  as  far  as 
the  closed  shop  is  concerned. 

AFTER  95  TEARS 

“In  1852,  the  Chicago  Tribune  entered/hto 
contractual  relationship  with  Chicago, Typo¬ 
graphical  Union,  No.  16,  which  has  ccntttlnued 
until  this  day,  without  Interrupt^!!  of  so 
much  as  an  hour.” 

We  are  quoting  from  a  memorhft  presented 
by  the  union  to  the  Tribune  on  Jts  hundredth 
birthday  last  June.  The  union  went  on  to 
speak  with  pride  of  “this  unparalleled  record 
of  industrial  peace  extending  over  95  years.” 

We  regret  that  this  record,  as  a  matter 
of  great  pride  to  us  as/well  as  to  the  union, 
has  now  been  Interrupted.  It  has  been  in¬ 
terrupted  because  tKe  union  now  wishes  us 
to  proceed  on  the  theory  that  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  Is  n q/C  the  law  of  the  land. 

When  the  lato  was  under  discussion  in 
Congress,  as  hur  readers  will  recall,  we  ad¬ 
vised  againsjroutlawing  the  closed  shop.  We 
did  so,  anfong  other  reasons,  because  we 
knew  that  the  closed  shop  worked  well  in  our 
own  plafit  and  had  worked  well  for  half  a 
centuyy  or  more. 

Congress  did  not  take  our  advice.  Neither 
the  Tribune  nor  the  typographical  union 
writes  the  laws  of  this  country.  Congress 

/does.  We  will  risk  a  great  deal  in  the  interest 
of  uninterrupted  service  to  our  readers  and 


advertisers,  but  we  will  not  violate  the  law 
of  the  United  States. 

The  Tribune  hopes  that  the  present  diffi¬ 
culties  will  be  resolved  speedily.  We  shall 
continue  to  make  every  effort  to  come  to  an 
understanding  with  the  union.  We  have 
faced  a  good  many  problems  of  many  sorts 
in  the  course  of  a  hundred  years.  In  solving 
them,  we  have  never  before  lacked  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  printers’  union.  We  hope 
that  this  time  we  won’t  have  to  find  a  solu¬ 
tion  in  spite  of  our  friends  in  local  16. 

CORRECTION  OP  THE  RECORD 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
page  4385  of  the  Record  one  sentence  in 
my  remarks  should  read  “The  cost  of  re¬ 
pairing  the  destructions  of  war,”  and  an¬ 
other  sentence  should  read  “The  sobering 
responsibility  of  democratic  world  lead¬ 
ership  is  ours.”  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Record  be  corrected  accordingly. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMITTEE  ON  VETERANS’  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  ^svill 
stat\it.  J 

Mr.  RANKIN.  What  bill  are  we  going 
to  take  up  tomorrow  morning? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  After  tjjfe  consid- 
sideration  of  the  ECA  bill  iq  ■'completed, 
the  armed  services  appropriation  bill  is 
in  order,  and  after  that  tpfe  independent 
offices  appropriation  bi 

Mr.  RANKIN.  How/iuch  general  de¬ 
bate  will  there  be  <jn/he  armed  services 
appropriation  bill?/ 

Mr.  McCORMACK:  I  am  unable  to 
state,  but  from/nformation  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  I  think  jfeney  are  trying  to  agree  on 
3  hours. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimoys  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Veterans’  Affairs  may  sit  tomorrow 
during^the  session  of  the  Hous&-  during 
the  general  debate. 

McCORMACK.  There  may  be 
some  general  debate  today,  I  may  s^,y 
the  gentleman 


The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 


[Roll  No.  74] 


/ 


Jones,  Ala. 

Rains/ 

Kean 

Reeds  m. 

Kearney 

Regan 

Kirwan 

Sfffiath 

Lane 

Simpson,  Pa. 

Larcade 

/Smith,  Ohio 

Lyle  , 

/  Smith,  Va. 

Lynch  / 

Teague 

McSweene/ 

Thomas,  N.  J. 

Morrison/ 

Walsh 

Morton/ 

Werdel 

Murphy 

Whitaker 

Nor^ell 

White,  Idaho 

Pasfcnan 

Withrow 

SR.  On  this  roll  call,  383 
re  answered  to  their  names,  a 


names: 

Allen,  La. 

Baring 

Buckley,  N.  Y. 

Bulwinkle 
Celler 
Dingell 
Eberharter 
Elliott 
Elston 
Fernandez 
Fulton 
Gamble 
Gilmer 
Hall, 

Leonard  W. 

The  SPEi 
Members  1 
quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro¬ 
ceeding's  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with/ 

INVESTIGATION  OF  CERTAIN  ECONOMIC 
PROBLEMS 

Mr.  DELANEY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  54,  Rept.  No. 
426),  which  was  referred  to  the  House 
Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

Resolved,  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
( the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  the  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Economic  Report,  or  any  duly 
authorized  subcommittee  thereof,  is  author¬ 
ized  and  directed  to  conduct  a  full  and  com¬ 
plete  study  and  investigation  into  the  follow¬ 
ing  problems  of  the  economy: 

(1)  The  problem  of  investment,  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  (A)  the  role  of  investment 
institutions  in  the  Investment  markets,  in 
Industry,  and  in  the  economy  generally;  (B) 
changes  in  sources  of  investment  funds  and 
the  reason  therefor;  (C)  availability  and 
character  of  investment  funds  for  national, 
local,  and  Independent  enterprise  and  the 
effect  of  such  Investment  or  lack  of  invest¬ 
ment  upon  different  classes  or  size  groups  in 
Industry;  (D)  and  needs,  by  industry,  for 
various  types  of  capital. 

(2)  The  problem  of  the  effectiveness  and 
coordination  of  monetary,  credit,  and  fiscal 
policies  in  dealing  with  general  economic  pol¬ 
icy. 

(3)  The  problem  of  low-income  families  in 
relation  to  economic  instability. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  I  know,  but  if  there  is' .  (4)  The  problem  of  unemployment  trends 

an  hour  or  two  of  general  debate  in  the  and  their  significance  in  current  economic 

analysis. 

Sec.  2.  The  joint  committee  shall  report  to 


morning  we  can  sit  then. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMITTEE  ON  HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commitee 
on  House  Administration  be  permitted  to 
sit  during  the  session  of  the  House  to¬ 
morrow  morning  during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  RICH,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres¬ 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 


the-Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
not  later  than  December  81,  1949,  the  re¬ 
sults  of.  its  study  and  investigation,  together 
with  su(vh  recommendations  as  it  may  deem 
advisable^ 

Sec.  3.  Ftfr  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  joint  coKamlttee,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee \thereof,  is  authorized  (1)  to 
appoint  and  fii,  the  compensation  of  such 
experts,  consultants,  and  clerical  and  steno¬ 
graphic  assistants\s  it  deems  necessary  and 
advisable,  but  the  compensation  so  fixed  shall 
not  exceed  the  compensation  prescribed  under 
the  Classification  Act  ’of  1923,  as  amended, 
for  comparable  duties;  apd  (2)  to  hold  such 
hearings;  to  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places  during  the  sessions,  ipcesses,  and  ad¬ 
journed  periods  of  the  Eighty-first  Congress 
prior  to  January  1,  1950;  to  require  by  sub- 
pena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  of  such 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  ffifch  books, 
papers,  and  documents;  to  administer  oaths; 
to  take  such  testimony,  to  have  such  printing 
and  binding  done;  and  to  make  such  expendi¬ 
tures  as  it  deems  advisable.  The  coiNf  of 
stenographic  services  in  reporting  hearings 
shall  not  be  in  excess  of  25  cents  per  oil 
hundred  words.  Subpenas  shall  be  issued 
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under,  the  signature  of  the  chairman  or  vice 
chairman  of  the  joint  committee  and  sJSfill 
be  served  -toy  any  person  designated  by  them. 

Sec.  4.  The  expenses  of  the  joip*  commit-  : 
tee  under  this  resolution,  wljfch  shall  not 
exceed  $30,000,  shall  be  paid  one-half  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  th<s  Senate  and  one- 
half  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  j 
of  Representatives- upon  vouchers  signed  by 
the  chairman.  Disbursements  to  pay  such 
expenses  shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate,  such  contingent  fund  to  be  re¬ 
imbursed  from  the  contingent  fund  Of  the 
Hbuse  of  Representatives  in  the  amount  of 
.af  made. 

EXTENSION  OF  EUROPEAN  RECOVERY 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  further  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  3748)  to  amend  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.  R.  3748,  with 
Mr.  Mills  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com¬ 
mittee  rose  on  yesterday,  April  11,  the 
Clerk  had  read  through  section  8  of  the 
bill.  Are  there  any  amendments  to  sec¬ 
tion  8? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Smith  of  Wis¬ 
consin:  On  page  8,  lines  11  and  13;  on  line 
11,  strike  out  the  figure  “$1,100,000,000”  and 
insert  the  figure  “$1,000,000,000”;  and  on  line 
13,  strike  out  the  figure  “$4,280,000,000”,  and 
insert  the  figure  “$4,000,000,000.” 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
proceed  for  an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  con¬ 
strained  to  object. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  am  very  sorry  that  the  chairman 
of  my  committee  has  objected  to  my 
having  five  additional  minutes  to  speak 
on  this  important  matter. 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  As  one  who  is  sup¬ 
porting  this  program  to  the  fullest,  I,  too, 
am  very  sorry  that  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  has  taken  that  position  today, 
and  I  wonder  if  he  will  not  change  his 
attitude  thereon. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
want  to  change  my  attitude.  We  are 
endeavoring  to  get  this  bill  through. 
There  are  two  other  bills  following  this 
before  the  Easter  vacations.  We  want 
to  finish  this  bill  this  afternoon,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  and  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  can  hardly  present  my  argument 
for  this  reduction  in  5  minutes. 

However,  I  want  to  bring  you  up  to 
date  on  just  what  the  situation  is.  This 


bill  reached  the  committee  under  H.  R. 
2362,  and  called  for  an  amount  of 
$5,580,000,000.  When  the  committee 
finished  marking  up  the  bill,  we  had 
reduced  it  $200,000,000.  My  amend¬ 
ment  calls  for  a  reduction  of  $380,000,000, 
which,  when  you  take  into  consideration 
the  $200,000,000  cut  in  committee,  the 
gross  cut  would  then  amount  to  $500,- 
000,000.  At  the  outset  I  want  to  say  that 
I  am  supporting  this  program  and  that 
this  cut  will  in  no  way  impair  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  program. 

Now,  I  want  to  bring  you  right  down 
to  the  point  that  I  am  trying  to  make, 
which  is  this:  That  we  have  heard  a 
great  deal  about  the  efficiency  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  of  the  remarkable  recovery 
that  has  been  achieved  in  Europe.  With 
that  I  agree.  Paul  Hoffman  says  in  his 
report,  a  report  on  the  recovery  progress 
and  United  States  aid,  on  page  1 : 

Today  there  is  a  record  to  stand  on,  a 
record  of  achievement  both  for  the  Repub¬ 
licans  and  for  the  American  people.  It  is  by 
this  record  that  the  request  for  further  funds 
should  be  adjudged. 

I  accept  that  as  a  premise  for  my  argu¬ 
ment  to  justify  this  cut. 

Mr.  Hoffman’s  own  report  indicates 
that,  as  far  as  actual  shipments  are  con¬ 
cerned,  as  of  January  31,  1949,  $2,300,- 
000,000  worth  of  goods  had  been  shipped. 
To  bring  you  right  down  to  date,  as  of 
March  31,  1949,  just  2  weeks  ago,  the 
amount  of  goods  shipped  aggregated 
only  $3,800,000,000.  We  have  had  all  this 
recovery,  if  you  please,  this  fine  showing 
with  expenditures  up  until  the  1st  of 
March,  of  $3,800,000,000.  It  seems  to  me 
that  with  $1,200,000,000  still  in  the  till — 
and  I  say  “in  the  till”  because  I  am  talk¬ 
ing  about  the  shipment  of  goods — that 
we  could  well  afford  to  go  along  for  the 
balance  of  this  quarter  even  without  ap¬ 
propriating  one  dollar;  but  this  bill,  even 
under  my  amendment,  would  still  leave 
a  billion  dollars  to  be  expended  for  the 
shipment  of  goods.  How  can  we  justify 
the  appropriation  of  this  large  amount 
for  the  final  quarter,  justify  it  to  the  tax¬ 
payers  of  this  country  when  on  the  face 
of  the  record,  their  own  record,  if  you 
please,  they  have  made  a  remarkable 
showing  by  spending  $3,800,000,000?  Do 
you  believe  that  this  small  cut  I  am  ask¬ 
ing,  a  cut  of  $380,000,000,  is  going  to  im¬ 
pair  the  program?  It  does  not  seem  that 
way  to  me;  and,  certainly,  we  must  face 
the  facts.  Today  we  are  in  a  recession. 
Will  you  agree  to  that?  We  cannot  go 
to  our  people  any  more  in  the  face  of  Mr. 
Hoffman’s  own  record  and  say  that  we 
need  $5,580,000,000;  so  I  ask  you  to  con¬ 
sider  this  cut  that  I  am  proposing,  a  cut 
of  $100,000,000  in  the  payments  for  the 
last  quarter,  and  $280,000,000  for  the  fis¬ 
cal  year  1950.  This  is  an  amount  which 
we  ought  not  to  leave  for  the  sole  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  Committee  on  Appro¬ 
priations.  Some  have  come  to  me  and 
asked,  “Why  not  leave  this  matter  of  the 
cut  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions?”  My  answer  is,  Let  us  face  our 
own  responsibility  in  this  Committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  first  consideration 
in  this  legislation  is  the  financial  position 
of  the  United  States.  That  is  the  law. 


So  let  us  take  a  brief  look  at  our  situa 


tion : 

The  President’s  budget  calls 

for _ $41,800,000,000 

Estimated  receipts  (lib¬ 
eral) _  41,000,000,000 

This  leaves  a  deficit  of _  800,  000,  000 

Total  foreign  aid _  6,  700,  000,  000 

Military  expense _  15,  800,  000,  000 

Arming  of  Europe _  2,  000,  000,  000 


Total _  25,  300,  000,  000 

Increased  taxes _  4,  000,  000,  000 


Total . .  21,  300,  000,  000 

Social-security  program _  (?) 

Normal  cost  of  Government.  (?) 

Veterans’  Administration _  (?) 

Housing _  (?) 

Federal  aid  to  education —  (?) 

Farm-subsidy  program _  (?) 


How  much  can  we  spend,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  without  jeopardizing  our  own  econ¬ 
omy? 

There  are  two  ways  to  meet  this  gigan¬ 
tic  spending  program:  First,  by  increas¬ 
ing  taxes;  or,  second,  by  cutting  the 
budget  all  along  the  line,  and  that  means 
a  cut  in  this  program.  I  am  not  for  in¬ 
creasing  taxes.  If  we  refuse  to  cut  here, 
we  should  not  cut  on  items  affecting  our 
own  economy. 

Is  there  anything  sacred  in  the  amount 
requested?  I  do  not  think  so,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  a  reasonable  cut  will  not  jeopard¬ 
ize  the  whole  program.  We  are  working 
on  the  balance-of-payments  theory, 
nothing  else.  We  pay,  with  dollars,  the 
deficits  that  the  ERP  countries  cannot 
meet. 

There  is  a  real  danger  to  our  economy 
when  the  money  we  give  goes  into  the 
building  up  of  industries  which  compete 
with  industry  in  this  country.  Industry 
here  is  established  with  money  invested 
by  private  individuals,  with  their  own 
savings.  Business  people  in  Europe  do 
not  have  to  worry  about  saving  money  to 
establish  their  enterprises;  we  furnish  it 
under  the  program  without  cost.  Gov¬ 
ernment-owned  automobile  plants  in 
Italy  and  France  which  do  not  worry 
about  fixed  charges,  will  soon  compete 
with  American  firms  who  must,  consider 
costs. 

I  am  reliably  informed  that  we  are  giv¬ 
ing  the  British  the  money  to  build  a 
complete  airplane  industry  which  is  sub¬ 
sidized  by  the  Government.  It  will,  of 
course,  compete  with  a  like  industry  in 
this  country.  Under  this  Marshall-plan 
aid,  England  sets  aside  20  percent  of  her 
national  income  to  rehabilitate  and  ex¬ 
tend  factories  of  all  kinds.  This  is  a  lot 
of  money — more  than  industry  sets  aside 
in  this  country. 

Today  the  British  have  from  15  to  20 
percent  greater  production  than  they 
had  before  the  war.  In  view  of  this  sit¬ 
uation  there  is  a  danger  in  overdoing 
the  capital-investment  program. 

We  must  realize  that  the  Marshall  plan 
program  is  or  should  be  a  self-reducing 
one.  If  we  are  to  believe  the  testimony 
at  the  hearings,  that  all  of  the  partici¬ 
pating  countries  have  increased  their 
production,  then  our  giving  should  be 
reduced. 

A  dollar  deficit  means  that  people  are 
not  producing  enough  to  maintain  them- 
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selves  at  the  standard  of  living  which 
they  would  like  to  enjoy. 

Sir  Stafford  Cripps,  in  England,  oper¬ 
ates  a  planned  economy.  It  is  all  on 
paper  and  sets  forth  what  everybody  in 
Britain  is  obliged  to  do,  what  they  are 
going  to  eat  and  wear,  and  what  they  are 
going  to  make.  Do  we  have  to  accept 
this  plan?  That  is  what  we  do  if  we 
approve  this  legislation  without  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  amount.  The  British  reach 
their  requirement  figures  because  of  the 
plan  they  have  approved. 

Is  it  fair  to  ask,  what  is  their  plan? 
Here  it  is.  With  a  total  national  income 
of  £13,000,000,000  they  set  aside  20  per¬ 
cent  for  capital  investments,  15  percent 
on  exports,  and  65  percent  on  domestic 
consumption.  This  means  food  and 
clothing  and  rents  for  housing.  It  in¬ 
cludes  subsidies  on  food.  A  subsidized 
food  program  in  the  United  States  would 
cost  $8,000,000,000.  It  also  includes  their 
health  and  welfare  services,  which  would 
cost  us  $6,000,000,000. 

This  program  can  be  reduced  on  the 
basis  of  the  figures  submitted  by  ECA. 

Last  Saturday,  during  general  debate, 
and  again  today,  there  were  statements 
about  the  fine  record  made  by  Mr.  Hoff¬ 
man  and  his  associates.  I  agree  that 
this  is  so.  However,  I  call  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  an  irrefutable  fact  that  the  re¬ 
markable  recovery  made  by  these  coun¬ 
tries  was  actually  accomplished  by  ship¬ 
ments  of  $3,800,000,000  as  of  March  31, 
1949. 

I  am  not  speaking  of  allotments, 
contracts,  or  authorizations.  Recovery 
must  be  based  on  the  goods  and  services 
that  the  countries  have  received.  And 
up  until  the  1st  of  April  we  had  shipped 
$3,800,000,000  out  of  a  total  appropria¬ 
tion  of  five  billion.  I  hope  my  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  adopted  by  a  substantial 
majority. 

ECA  Obligations,  Shipments  and 
Expenditures 

AS  OF  FEBRUARY  28,  1949 

Allotments  to  countries,  $4,953,000,000 — • 
all  of  the  funds  available  for  commodity 
authorizations  out  of  the  $5,010,000,000  total. 

Obligations  (procurement  authorizations) , 
$4,567,000,000. 

Estimated  actual  shipments,  $3,300,000,000. 

Expenditures  (paid  shipments),  $2,634,- 

000,000. 

After  procurement  authorizations  are 
Issued,  there  Is  normally  a  lag  of  between 
2(4  and  3  months  before  shipments  are 
made;  after  shipments  are  made,  there  Is  a 
normal  lag  of  1 (4  months  until  the  necessary 
documents  are  submitted  and  payments  are 
made. 

In  November  1949,  procurement  author¬ 
izations  were  Issued  In  an  amount  three 
times  as  great  as  normal.  Payments  under 
these  procurement  authorizations  will  be 
made  in  March  and  April,  which  months  will 
therefore  6how  unusually  heavy  expendi¬ 
tures. 

ESTIMATES  AS  OF  MARCH  31,  1949 

Obligations,  $4,900,000,000,  all  of  the  funds 
available  for  commodity  authorizations  ex¬ 
cept  a  small  amount  which  may  be  unobli¬ 
gated  for  technical  administrative  reasons. 

Estimated  actual  shipments,  $3,800,000,000, 
a  lag  of  $1,100,000,000  In  unshipped  goods, 
approximately  a  2(4  to  3  months’  pipe  line. 

Payments,  $3,100,000,000. 

ESTIMATES  AS  OF  JUNE  -30,  1949 

Obligations,  $6,000,000,000,  the  sum  of 
$4,953,000,000  plus  $1,100,000,000  appropria¬ 


tion  for  the  period  April  3  to  June  30,  1949, 
minus  a  small  amount  unobligated  for  tech¬ 
nical  administrative  reasons. 

Actual  shipments,  $4,900,000,000,  a  lag  of 
$1,100,000,000  In  unshipped  goods. 

Payments,  $4,300,000,000. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post  of  April 
9,  1949[ 

Eccles  Sees  Stability  as  United  States 
Problem 

San  Francisco,  April  8. — Current  chal¬ 
lenges  to  democratic  capitalism  were  dis¬ 
cussed  today  by  Marriner  S.  Eccles  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  He  addressed  the 
Commonwealth  Club  of  California. 

Eccles  said  the  challenges  arise  from  Rus¬ 
sia’s  Communist  leaders  and  from  the  failure 
of  democratic  capitalism  to  achieve  and 
maintain  stable  economic  progress. 

"Sustainable  economic  stability  is  the 
foremost  long-run  problem  of  democratic 
capitalism,”  Eccles  said.  "Democracies  have 
not  yet  succeeded  In  solving  it.  On  the 
contrary,  recurrent  depression  has  been  a 
chronic  tendency  of  western  capitalism” 

He  reiterated  previous  statements  that  the 
Nation  is  In  a  “phrase  of  deflationary  read¬ 
justment”  which  Is  not  only  inevitable  but 
desirable  after  such  a  prolonged  period  of 
inflation. 

“Our  economy  Is  being  stimulated  by  for¬ 
tuitous  developments  and  temporary  stop¬ 
gaps,”  he  continued.  "We  are  depending  on 
a  heavier  investment  in  certain  capital  goods 
sectors  than  can  be  sustained  in  steady 
volume.  We  are  Increasing  dependence  on  a 
public  subsidy  through  high  price  supports 
and  stock  piling. 

“Most  important  of  all,  we  are  bracing  up 
our  levels  of  activity  by  a  huge  military  pre¬ 
paredness  program  and  a  world  aid  program, 
both  without  foreseeable  terminal  points  as 
to  time  or  amount.” 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  respect  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  very  much,  and  I  know 
that  he  has  the  best  interests  of  his 
country  at  heart  when  he  offers  the 
amendment  that  is  now  before  us.  He 
has,  however,  told  you  that  in  our  com¬ 
mittee  we  did  cut  this  amount  in  the 
sum  of  $200,000,000.  He  has  made  the 
further  statement  that  not  one  dollar 
is  needed  to  carry  on  during  the  3  months’ 
period  before  us;  nevertheless,  he  has 
cut  that  amount  by  only  $100,000,000. 
If  that  were  the  case,  I  would  suggest 
that  it  would  have  been  more  logical 
had  he  moved  to  strike  the  full 
$1,100,000,000. 

I  wish  also  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Committee  the  statement  which  I 
made  last  Saturday  to  the  effect  that 
this  is  the  time  to  hit  hard  for  European 
recovery: 

,  The  full  momentum  of  the  recovery  pro¬ 
gram,  which  has  been  so  dearly  bought,  must 
be  carried  forward  and  the  United  States 
must  back  the  efforts  of  the  European  coun¬ 
tries  to  the  full  during  this  coming  critical 
year. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I  urge  the  Con¬ 
gress  to  approve  the  full  amount  of  the  au¬ 
thorization  provided  In  the  present  bill.  If 
the  Congress,  because  of  the  recovery  prog¬ 
ress  achieved,  attempts  an  unwise  economy 
at  this  time,  the  momentum  of  recovery 
will  be  dissipated  and  recovery  itself  will  be 
postponed.  In  the  long  run,  such  a  course 
would  cost  the  United  States  taxpayers  more 
money  rather  than  less. 
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The  amounts  authorized  in  the  present 
bill  for  the  recovery  program,  during  the 
coming  3  months  and  the  next  fiscal  year, 
are  firm  estimates  screened  many  times,  on 
the  basis  of  almost  a  full  year’s  experience 
with  the  aid  program,  and  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  several  organizations  which  Con¬ 
gress  In  the  original  ECA  act  expressly 
created  or  contemplated. 

As  a  result  of  this  screening  and  rescreen¬ 
ing,  the  European  recovery  program  proposed 
to  the  Congress  for  the  next  15  months  is, 
as  Mr.  Hoffman  has  said,  “a  tight  fit.” 

In  addition  to  all  these  studies,  the  com¬ 
mittee  examined  In  considerable  detail  the 
program  submitted  to  It.  It  questioned  the 
Administrator  and  his  principal  subordi¬ 
nates,  the  special  representative  In  Europe 
and  the  principal  ECA  mission  chiefs.  The 
committee  report  refers  to  the  attention 
given  by  the  committee  to  such  particular 
questions  as  the  effect  of  recent  price 
changes,  the  problem  of  wheat  prices  under 
the  prospective  international  wheat  agree¬ 
ment,  and  the  question  of  prices  paid  for 
Middle  East  oil  under  the  ERP. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  Committee  a  let¬ 
ter  from  the  Honorable  Paul  G.  Hoffman, 
Administrator  of  the  program,  in  which 
he  states  as  follows: 

In  our  discussions  of  the  recovery  program 
with  the  Congress  we  have  made  It  clear  that 
we  are  willing  to  go  into  the  greatest  detail 
in  discussing  the  amounts  required  for  the 
various  country  programs.  At  the  same  time, 
we  have  tried  to  make  it  clear  that  an  arbi¬ 
trary  percentage  cut  might  well  result  In 
shifting  the  program  from  recovery  to  relief. 
This  would  defeat  the  very  objective  for  which 
Congress  established  the  Economic  Coopera¬ 
tion  Administration  and  would  be  contrary 
to  my  understanding  of  the  job  I  was  asked 
to  do.  It  Is  still  true  that  if  a  man  Is  drown¬ 
ing  In  a  well  and  you  need  20  feet  of  rope 
to  save  him,  18  feet  won’t  do. 

The  authorization  approved  by  your  com¬ 
mittee  was  based  on  minimum  estimates  of 
the  amounts  that  would  be  needed  for  the 
last  quarter  of  this  fiscal  year  and  for  the 
next  fiscal  year.  The  proposal  for  an  arbi¬ 
trary  cut  suggests  that  the  amount  In  the 
authorization  bill  is  an  arbitrary  figure.  This 
is  by  no  means  the  case.  Our  estimates  were 
the  product  of  a  careful  and  lengthy  process 
of  review  and  screening.  In  arriving  at  these 
estimates,  we  had  nearly  a  year's  experience 
to  rely  on.  The  amount  we  believe  is  needed 
Is  not  a  guess  but  a  realistic  appraisal  of 
facts.  The  figures  reflect  tangible  recovery 
objectives  and  are  the  amounts  we  honestly 
think  are  required  to  achieve  those  objec¬ 
tives.  Any  arbitrary  reduction  in  such 
amounts  can  mean  only  one  thing;  It  will 
mean  that  many  of  the  specific  steps  toward 
European  recovery  simply  will  not  be  taken. 

The  Congress  Itself  provided  for  the  ma¬ 
chinery  by  which  our  estimates  were  arrived 
at.  ECA  missions  In  each  of  the  participating 
countries  worked  in  the  closest  cooperation 
with  those  countries  in  developing  estimates 
of  the  Import  requirements  for  the  next  year 
and  a  quarter.  The  Individual  country  esti¬ 
mates  were  then  transmitted  to  the  Organi¬ 
zation  for  European  Economic  Cooperation 
In  Paris,  where  the  Europeans  themselves  re¬ 
viewed  the  figures  in  the  light  of  the  total 
economy  of  western  Europe.  In  short,  the 
OEEC  helped  to  convert  them  into  a  single 
estimate  for  the  total  program.  The  result¬ 
ing  figures  and  recommendations  were  then 
reviewed  with  the  greatest  thoroughness  In 
the  office  of  the  ECA  special  representative, 
Mr.  Harriman,  and  when  that  review  was 
completed  the  program  was  sent  to  Wash¬ 
ington  to  be  subjected  to  further  detailed 
analysis  and  consideration.  In  Washington 
the  ECA’s  own  staff  studied  and  altered  the 
estimates  of  requirements  to  accord  with  cur 
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views  of  what  is  necessary  for  European  re¬ 
covery  and  the  ability  of  the  United  States 
economy  to  meet  such  requirements.  Also 
in  Washington  the  National  Advisory  Coun¬ 
cil  on  International  Monetary  and  Financial 
Problems  established  by  the  Congress  sub¬ 
jected  the  figures  to  the  closest  scrutiny  and 
advised  us  with  respect  to  the  minimum  ac¬ 
tually  required.  Finally,  with  the  benefit 
of  all  the  recommendations  secured  through 
this  process  of  review,  it  was  my  task  to 
determine  the  amounts  to  me  requested  from 
the  Congress.  This  I  have  done.  The  Euro¬ 
pean  recovery  program  finally  proposed  to 
the  Congress  and  approved  by  your  committee 
is  a  tight  fit. 

The  effect  of  an  arbitrary  10  percent  cut 
will  be  far  greater  than  a  mere  reduction  of 
the  program  by  10  percent.  Europe  is  living 
today  in  austerity.  Even  to  continue  on  that 
basis,  foodstuffs  and  other  essentials  of  life 
must  continue  to  be  imported.  There  is  lit¬ 
tle  “give”  in  these  items.  It  is  therefore 
clear  that  any  reduction  in  the  authorization 
v/ould  have  to  be  borne  largely  by  the  projects 
aimed  at  making  Europe  self-sustaining  by 
1952.  And  the  serious  effects  of  an  arbitrary 
cut  will  not  end  there.  Imports  of  industrial 
raw  material  and  equipment  are  used  in  the 
factories  of  the  participating  countries  to 
produce  goods  both  for  domestic  consump¬ 
tion  and  for  export.  Through  such  exports 
those  countries  earn  money  with  which  to 
purchase  additional  imports.  Therefore  a 
10  percent  cut  in  imports  under  the  European 
recovery  program  would  result  in  a  greater 
cut  in  the  total  imports  of  the  participating 
countries  and  would  impair  recovery  by  that 
much. 

In  short,  as  I  have  said,  an  arbitrary  cut 
would  tend  to  make  the  European  recovery 
program  another  relief  program.  In  the  long 
run  such  a  course  would  cost  the  United 
States  taxpayers  more  money  rather  than 
less. 

I  want  to  emphasize  again  that  I  believe 
the  amount  we  have  requested  is  essential  if 
Europe  is  to  achieve  recovery  by  1952.  I  as¬ 
sure  you  that  I  don’t  want  to  spend  any  more 
money  for  European  recovery  than  is  neces¬ 
sary.  If  the  amount  we  have  requested  is 
more  than  we  need  I  will  not  spend  it,  and  if 
recovery  is  achieved  more  rapidly  than  we 
now  estimate  it  will  be  the  amounts  re¬ 
quested  in  the  future  will  be  less.  The  way 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  this  program  is  not  to 
hamper  recovery  by  arbitrary  cuts  in  this  au¬ 
thorization,  but  Instead  to  do  the  job  as 
quickly  as  possible  with  the  minimum 
amount  needed  to  povide  the  essential  sup¬ 
plies. 

I  believe  that  economic  aid  to  western 
Europe  is  just  as  important  as  money  for 
military  expenditures.  Until  world  peace 
and  security  are  assured  through  the  success 
of  measures  we  decide  to  undertake,  includ¬ 
ing  the  European  recovery  program,  it  is 
dangerous  to  resort  to  an  unwise  economy 
which  might  defeat  our  efforts. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Paul  Hoffman, 

Administrator. 


Amount  of  Funds 

LAST  3  MONTHS  FISCAL  YEAR  1948-49 

Program  for  fiscal  year  1948-49  as  screened 
by  OEEC  and  further  screened  by  ECA  totals 
$4,823,500,000. 

Funds  allocated  by  ECA  to  1948-49  program 
out  of  amounts  made  available  last  year  total 
$3,673,500,000. 

Deficiency  is  thus  $1,150,000,000. 

Committee  cut  this  by  $50,000,000  so  that 
bill  authorizes  an  amount  of  $1,100,000,000. 

The  amount  of  $1,100,000,000  is  $400,000,000 
less  than  the  amount  sought  last  year  for  the 
same  period. 

FISCAL  YEAR  1949-50 

Individual  country  programs  totaled  $4,- 
690,100,000.  OEEC  recommended  total  of 


$4,347,000,000.  ECA  requested  and  the  bill 
authorizes  $4,280,000,000.  The  amount  of 
$4,280,000,000  is  $1,020,000,000  less  than  the 
amount  requested  for  the  first  12  months  of 
the  program  a  year  ago  and  $730,000,000  less 
than  the  amount  Congress  made  available  for 
the  first  12-month  period. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  has  expired. 

(Mr.  MANSFIELD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  join  with 
my  colleague  from  Montana  in  saying 
that  I  respect  very  highly  the  disposi¬ 
tions  of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
who  has  proposed  this  amendment  and 
his  complete  good  faith  in  proposing  it. 
I  think  more  than  that,  a  very  useful 
purpose  is  served  in  the  House  by  requir¬ 
ing  the  committee  to,  in  debate,  justify 
the  figures  which  it  brings  before  the 
House.  I  thoroughly  agree  that  there  is 
nothing  sacred  about  these  figures  just 
because  the.  Administrator  for  European 
Economic  Cooperation  has  asked  for 
them.  The  House  has  an  entire  right 
to  an  accounting  and  I  shall  hope  to  con¬ 
tribute  in  some  small  measure  to  that 
accounting;  but  I  would  like  to  empha¬ 
size  just  one  fact.  We  are  asked  by 
this  amendment  and  the  argument 
which  supports  it  to  substitute  irrespon¬ 
sibility  for  responsibility. 

If  the  Members  will  look  at  the  morn¬ 
ing  papers — unfortunately  there  are 
none  in  Washington,  but  they  can  look 
at  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
papers — they  will  see  evidence  of  what 
is  responsibility  in  seeking  to  cut  funds. 
Yesterday  before  a  committee  of  the 
other  body  testimony  was  given  as  to 
why  funds  sought  for  our  defense  appro¬ 
priations  were  excessive,  and  those  who 
spoke  in  support  of  that  position,  former 
President  Hoover  and  Mr.  Ferdinand 
Eberstadt,  gave  by  book  and  page  in 
exact  deail  to  the  dollar,  and  specified 
individual  instances  which  made  then 
believe  that  the  request  for  funds  was 
excessive  and  that,  therefore,  a  cut  was 
warranted. 

We  are  asked  to  make  a  cut,  and  I 
say  this  with  no  invidious  connotation 
whatever  upon  the  basis  of  irresponsi¬ 
bility  because  we  are  not  given  any  speci¬ 
fication  of  where  a  cut  may  be  made. 
We  are  given  the  actual  shipments  of 
goods  as  of  the  31st  of  March  1949,  as 
about  $3,800,000,000.  Every  Member 
knows,  whether  in  business  or  not,  that 
the  mere  shipment  of  goods  does  not 
constitute  a  complete  program — such  a 
program  starts  far  behind  the  water’s 
edge. 

I  ask  the  committee  to  consider  the 
fact  that  the  allotments  to  the  countries 
in  the  European  recovery  program,  to 
wit,  the  authority  that  they  have  with 
which  to  buy  and  with  which  they  ac¬ 
tually  do  buy,  including  what  is  in  the 
pipe  line,  either  on  contract  or  on  order 
or  being  prepared  for  shipment,  aggre¬ 
gates  approximately  $4,950,000,000  out 
of  a  total  amount  made  available  by  the 
Congress  in  the  first  year  of  the  program 
of  $5,010,000,000,  a  difference  there  of 
about  $50,000,000.  Your  committee  was 
so  careful  that  at  the  request  of  the  gen¬ 


tleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vorys]  that 
$50,000,000  was  taken  out  of  the  request 
of  $1,150,000,000  made  on  the  committee 
by  the  Administrator  for  European  Co¬ 
operation  for  the  3  months  between 
March  31,  1949,  and  June  30,  1949,  and 
that  amount  is  eliminated  from  the  bill 
which  is  before  the  House  in  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Whole  today  which  calls 
for  $1,100,000,000  for  that  period. 

I  invite  the  Members  to  look  at  page 
18  of  the  committee  report  as  bearing 
the  actions  of  ECA  and  of  OEEC.  It 
shows  the  screening  process  which  the 
allocations  for  the  initial  period  of  the 
program  had  gone  through.  The  na¬ 
tional  governments  themselves  which 
were  affected  requested  $5,839,000,000. 
As  screened  by  their  own  organization 
the  OEEC  it  came  down  to  $4,875,000,000, 
and  as  finally  screened  by  the  ECA  itself 
it  came  down  to  $4,823,000,000  of  pro¬ 
posed  allotments,  or  a  cut  of  $1,000,000,- 
0C0  below  what  these  governments  them¬ 
selves  thought  they  needed. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Will  the 
gentleman  please  tell  us  to  what  extent 
unshipped  goods  have  contributed  to  the 
present  recovery  that  now  exists  in 
Europe,  according  to  his  own  statement? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  gentleman  should 
know  that  when  a  country  gives  the  fig¬ 
ures  as  to  the  extent  of  its  recovery,  it 
includes  everything  it  has  contracted 
for  in  connection  with  its  operations,  as 
well  as  what  has  been  shipped.  The 
gentleman  should  know  very  well  that 
the  picture  we  are  being  given  of  the 
European  recovery  program  includes  not 
only  shipments,  but  everything  that 
these  countries  have  contracted  to  get, 
and  that  that  includes  $4,900,000,000 
and  not  $3,800,000,000. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VORYS.  The  gentleman  has  said 
that  OEEC  has  screened  these.  I  want 
to  call  his  attention  and  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  basic  document,  page 
72,  which  says  that  it  has  been  necessary 
for  the  ECA  to  prepare  this  year’s  pro¬ 
gram  “before  the  OEEC  has  screened 
the  individual  national  programs  and 
made  its  own  recommendations.”  There 
is  considerable  confusion  I  find  even  in 
the  committee.  There  is  considerable 
confusion  I  find  even  in  the  committee. 
This  year  we  do  not  have  individual 
screening  by  the  OEEC  estimates  of  the 
countries’  requests. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  much  in  favor 
of  the  present  legislation.  It  is  very 
unlikely  that  under  any  circumstances, 
unless  considerable  evidence  is  produced 
to  the  contrary,  I  would  support  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  amount  asked  for.  However, 
I  do  feel  that  on  this  most  important 
point,  the  real  crux  and  the  only  serious 
point  of  contention  in  the  entire  program, 
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that  the  membership  of  the  House  should 
have  every  opportunity  to  hear  every¬ 
thing  there  is  to  be  said  with  respect  to 
the  appropriations  which  are  being  asked 
for. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  want  to  call  the  committee’s  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  I  have  before  me 
a  statement  prepared  quite  recently  by 
ECA  which  gives  us  the  estimates  up  to 
and  including  June  30,  1949  of  the 
amount  of  actual  shipments  and  the  lag 
in  shipments.  The  actual  shipments  as 
of  June  30,  which  are  estimated,  indicate 
$4,900,000,000,  a  lag,  therefore,  of  $1,100,- 
000,000  in  unshipped  goods. 

Now,  it  is  my  contention,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  that,  in  view  of  the  statement  by 
the  ECA  administration  alone,  there  are 
sufficient  funds  to  carry  this  program 
through,  and  that  my  amendment  re¬ 
ducing  the  amount  in  the  present  bill  by 
$380,000,000  is  a  drop  in  the  bucket.  It 
will  have  no  effect  of  impairing  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  I  do  not  want  it  impaired.  As 
I  said  at  the  outset,  I  believe  that  Mr. 
Hoffman  and  his  staff  have  done  a  re¬ 
markably  fine  administrative  job.  Thank 
goodness,  this  country  is  not  plagued  as 
it  was  in  lend-lease  and  in  the  UNRRA 
program.  Here  we  have  a  program  of 
administration  based  upon  realism 
rather  than  upon  theory. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we  leave 
this  debate  on  this  cut,  we  ought  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  as  to  just  what  we 
are  up  against  in  this  whole  program  so 
far  as  our  own  financial  resources  are 
concerned.  I  take  it  as  a  fundamental 
proposition  that  we  are  concerned  with 
our  own  country  first  and  the  effect  of 
this  program  on  our  economy.  You  recall 
that  the  President’s  budget  called  for 
$41,800,000,000.  The  estimated  receipts, 
and  I  am  liberal,  are  $41,000,000,000,  leav¬ 
ing  a  deficit  of  $800,000,000.  We  have  not 
considered  it  yet,  but  we  will  soon  be 
called  upon  to  appropriate  for  military 
aid  to  Europe.  Tomorrow  we  are  going 
to  have  before  us  a  $16,000,000,000  de¬ 
fense  bill.  We  are  going  to  have  total 
foreign-aid  programs  amounting  to  ap¬ 
proximately  $6,000,000,000,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  about  Social  Security,  the  normal 
cost  of  operating  the  Government,  the 
Veterans’  Administration,  housing,  Fed¬ 
eral  aid  to  education,  and  the  farm  sub¬ 
sidy  program  which  is  before  us.  How 
can  we  spend  this  amount  of  money,  Mr. 
Chairman,  without  jeopardizing  our  own 
economy?  I  think  it  is  up  to  this  com¬ 
mittee  to  approach  this  matter  of  a  $380,- 
000,000  cut  with  a  good  deal  of  realism  as 
to  what  is  facing  the  country.  $380,000,- 
000  lopped  off  this  bill  will  not  impair  its 
operation. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  California 
for  his  kindness  in  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  PRESTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  a  substitute  amendment  to  the 
Smith  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Substitute  amendment  offered  by  Mr, 
Preston  to  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Smith  of  Wisconsin: 

On  page  8,  line  11,  strike  out  “$1,100,000,- 
000”  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  “$990,000,000.” 


On  line  13.  strike  but  “$4,280,000,000”  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  “$3,852,000,000.” 

Mr.  PRESTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  this  substitute  amendment  as  one 
who  is  supporting  this  legislation.  The 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  offered 
some  very  good  reasons  why  this  au¬ 
thorization  should  be  cut.  I  call  your 
attention  to  what  I  think  are  some  other 
very  good  reasons  why  the  authorization 
should  be  cut. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  I  have  seen  brought  into 
the  full  committee,  day  after  day,  reports 
by  the  subcommittees  cutting  our  domes¬ 
tic  appropriations  by  10  percent  and  cut¬ 
ting  our  construction  program  for  all  of 
our  vast  projects  throughout  these  48 
States  by  15  percent.  The  only  bill 
brought  in  which  has  not  done  this  is  the 
armed  services  bill,  which  increases  the 
President’s  budget  considerably. 

We  have  done  this  on  the  theory  that 
the  dollar  will  purchase  more  today  than 
it  would  purchase  at  the  time  when  the 
estimates  were  made.  We  believe  that 
during  the  coming  fiscal  year  the  dollar 
will  purchase  even  more.  The  Marshall 
plan  is  a  purchasing  program.  The 
principal  function  of  the  program  is  to 
purchase.  The  majority  of  the  pur¬ 
chases  will  be  made  in  this  country.  If 
a  dollar  is  going  to  purchase  more  during 
the  coming  fiscal  year,  surely  we  can 
make  a  cut  in  this  authorization.  I  have 
no  doubt  but  that  the  bill  will  be  cut  in 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and 
I  am  confident  it  will  be  cut,  but  I  think 
the  House  should  give  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  some  sentiment  upon 
which  to  go  on  here  today. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
we  will  soon  have  to  implement  the  At¬ 
lantic  Pact.  It  is  generally  thought  by 
those  who  think  conservatively  that  it 
will  involve  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars. 
That  money  will  further  relieve  the  econ¬ 
omies  of  the  participating  nations.  We 
must  find  this  money  somewhere.  We 
are  faced  wTith  the  proposition  of  deficit 
spending  this  year,  while  it  is  confessed 
before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
in  the  hearings  that  the  budget  of  Great 
Britain  will  be  balanced  this  year  and 
they  will  actually  have  a  surplus  in  the 
treasury  of  Great  Britain.  Not  only 
that,  Great  Britain  has  found  itself  able 
to  spend  $1,900,000,000  for  a  consumer 
food  subsidy,  something  we  do  not  have 
in  this  country.  It  has  found  itself  able 
to  spend  $2,000,000,000  a  year  for  a 
socialized-medicine  program,  something 
we  do  not  have  in  this  country.  It  is 
spending  20  percent  of  its  national  in¬ 
come  on  capital  improvements  within  its 
country;  more  than  we  spend.  Their 
dollar  trade  balances  have  been  im¬ 
proved  by  one-third,  and  as  to  their 
sterling  balance,  they  have  no  deficit; 
they  have  a  surplus  in  the  sterling  areas. 

From  the  invisible  standpoint  they 
have  to  offset  their  dollar  deficits  with 
dollars  raised  through  the  tourist  trade 
and  through  other  means.  This  is  a 
country  whose  economy  is  in  good  shape, 
or  at  least  in  much  better  shape.  We 
completely  overlook  the  fact  that  two 
men  who  are  high-ranking  statesmen  of 
the  party  in  power  in  Great  Britain  have 
said  publicly  that  recovery  has  been  ef¬ 


fected  in  Great  Britain;  yet  we  turn 
blindly  away  from  those  statements. 
Yes,  there  is  a  lot  of  justification  for  cut¬ 
ting  this  appropriation.  We  will  be  faced 
in  this  very  session  with  the  problem  of 
deciding  whether  we  will  increase  taxes 
by  $4,000,000,000.  The  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  is  today  standing  by 
waiting  to  see  what  the  total  appropria¬ 
tions  will  be  by  the  Committee  on  Ap¬ 
propriations  before  deciding  whether  or 
not  there  shall  be  an  increase  in  income 
taxes  in  this  country.  Surely  we  do  not 
want  that  to  happen.  When  you  con¬ 
sider  the  fact  that  we  are  increasing  our 
national-defense  expenditures,  spending 
a  billion  dollars  for  atomic  energy  and 
a  billion  dollars  for  occupied  countries 
this  year,  plus  the  Marshall  plan,  we  are 
going  to  find  ourselves  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  1950,  with  a  deficit  in  our  own 
Treasury. 

I  submit  that  we  should  take  our  eyes 
off  of  Europe  occasionally  and  search  the 
horizon  in  America  and  find  out  how  we 
are  at  home.  I  am  for  this  legislation.  I 
supported  it  initially.  I  shall  vote  for  it 
today  regardless  of  whether  my  amend¬ 
ment  or  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  is  adopted,  I 
say  to  you,  however,  that  this  program 
can  be  carried  on  at  a  reduced  rate.  If 
one-third  recovery  has  been  effected  in 
one  year,  then  certainly  there  is  no  need 
to  extend  this  program  over  a  period  of 
5  years  at  the  same  rate.  We  can  reduce 
the  authorization  of  the  amount  of 
money  to  be  appropriated  this  year  and 
carry  it  on  through  5  years,  but  at  a 
lesser  rate. 

Mr.  Hoffman  said  before  your  com¬ 
mittee: 

It  was  initially  understood  and  agreed  that 
the  program  for  the  second  year  would  cost 
less  than  the  first  year. 

As  I  view  the  figures,  having  appro¬ 
priated  $4,300,000,000  in  the  Eightieth 
Congress,  we  are  not  reducing  it  this 
year. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  has  expired. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  two  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  the  Con¬ 
gress  realizes  that  the  adoption  of  these 
amendments  reducing  in  a  very  slight 
degree  this  authorization  does  not  mean 
a  slackening  of  the  program  or  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  program.  The  shipments  to 
the  1st  day  of  April,  and  the  first  12 
months,  averaged  $325,000,000  a  month, 
and  that  is  all  there  is  to  go  by,  except 
the  allotment  question.  On  that  basis, 
with  $5,000,000,000,  practically,  added  to 
the  $1,200,000,000  already  available,  the 
program  can  be  carried  until  the  middle 
of  October  or  the  1st  of  November  1950. 

Let  us  see  what  this  allotment  busi¬ 
ness  means.  In  an  article  from  Frank¬ 
fort,  which  was  published  in  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  and  which  was 
received  from  their  own  correspondent, 
a  week  ago  last  Sunday,  it  appeared  that 
$519,000,000  have  been  allocated  to  the 
Bizone  section  of  Germany,  and  that 
only  $248,000,000  would  be  used  or  obli¬ 
gated  by  the  1st  of  July.  What  does  that 
mean?  That  means  you  cannot  accept 
the  figures  of  allotments  in  considering 
such  an  item  as  this.  You  must  consider 
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the  needs.  But  this  is  what  I  am  afraid 
of:  If  you  turn  this  thing  loose  with  too 
much  money,  you  will  have  the  same 
result  that  Winston  Churchill  has  de¬ 
scribed  as  happening  in  Britain.  He 
wrote  a  letter  to  a  constituent  of  one 
of  the  conservative  candidates.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  funds  are  being  used  for 
the  building  up  of  socialism  in  England. 
My  own  information  is  that  a  lot  of  these 
funds  are  being  used  to  take  care  of  the 
deficit  of  the  socialistic  operations  in 
Prance.  The  result  of  creating  social¬ 
ism  throughout  western  Europe  will  be  to 
destroy  the  very  thing  that  we  are  aim¬ 
ing  for,  because  it  will  result  in  a  dic¬ 
tatorship  and  there  will  be  no  free  people 
left  in  western  Europe  and  in  England 
to  help  us  if  world  war  III  should,  per¬ 
chance — and  I  pray  to  God  it  will  not 
come  onto  us — ever  come  about.  That  is 
the  kind  of  thing  we  must  think  about. 
On  top  of  that,  we  must  think  about  the 
tax  situation  in  America.  Today  the  taxes 
are  taking,  through  State,  Federal,  and 
local  taxation,  37  percent  of  every  dis¬ 
posable  dollar  that  comes  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people.  I  pray  that  this  House  will 
show  some  signs  of  responsibility  and 
will  adopt  these  amendments  reducing 
in  a  very  small  degree  these  proposals, 
because  it  is  necessary  that  we  show  to 
the  country  a  sense  of  responsibility. 
They  are  expecting  us  to  meet  our  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  not  be  guided  by  pres¬ 
sure  and  by  propaganda.  Let  us  stand 
up  and  let  us  be  counted  square. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  pro  forma 
amendments  were  withdrawn. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  any  argument  that 
either  one  of  these  two  amendments  is 
hostile  to  the  bill  would  not  in  my  opin¬ 
ion  be  a  sound  one;  on  the  other  hand, 
I  think  it  would  be  unwise  for  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Whole  to  adopt  either  of 
the  amendments.  My  very  dear  and 
valued  friend  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Taber],  and  no  one  respects  and  admires 
him  more  than  I,  made  a  very  eloquent 
appeal  that  we  have  “certain  things”  to 
think  about.  Yes;  what  he  said  is  cor¬ 
rect,  but  we  have  got  to  think  about  two 
world  wars  in  which  our  country  partici¬ 
pated  and  which  the  world  underwent. 
We  have  got  to  think  about  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  another  world  war;  we  have  got 
to  look  back  and  realize  that  it  was  fail¬ 
ure  on  the  part  of  men  in  public  life  here 
and  elsewhere  throughout  the  world, 
their  failure  to  see;  or  seeing,  their  fail¬ 
ure  to  do  the  things  we  now  know  could 
have  been  done  that  might  have  averted 
World  War  I  and  in  all  probability  World 
War  II.  The  question  is.  Are  we  going 
to  take  the  road  now  that  will  be  a  con¬ 
tributing  factor  to  world  war  III,  or  are 
we  going  to  take  the  road  that,  based 
upon  two  terrible  experiences,  we  know, 
or  ought  to  know,  we  should  take  as  the 
only  road  that  might  avert  world  war 
III?  World  war  III  is  going  to  be 
averted,  as  I  see  it,  only  if  the  power  of 
America  is  used  affirmatively.  Whether 
we  like  it  or  not,  that  is  the  situation  in 
the  world  of  today.  I  dislike  it  with  all 
the  feeling  I  am  capable  of  entertaining, 
but  I  cannot  ignore  the  reality  as  to  what 
world  conditions  are;  I  cannot  overlook 


the  fact  that  the  generation  of  young 
Americans  who  fought  in  World  War  I 
were  overlooked  and  forgotten  after 
World  War  II.  They  discussed  money 
values  then,  they  appealed  to  emotions, 
they  made  appeals  that  divided  our  peo¬ 
ple,  and  they  failed  to  exercise  our 
powers  affirmatively  and  effectively  to 
bring  about  a  world  peace.  Are  we 
going  to  do  it  now?  That  is  the  basic 
question.  We  know  what  the  world  sit¬ 
uation  is;  our  way  of  life  is  challenged; 
the  world  looks  either  to  the  Kremlin 
or  to  Washington.  They  look  to  Wash¬ 
ington  with  hope;  they  look  to  Moscow 
with  despair.  If  we  do  nothing,  the 
countries  now  outside  of  the  control  of 
the  Communists  will  be  taken  over  one 
by  one  against  their  will.  The  only  way 
they  can  live  is  if  America  helps,  if  Amer¬ 
ica  acts  affirmatively.  By  acting  affirm¬ 
atively  we  are  not  doing  something  from 
a  charitable  angle;  we  are  acting,  as  I  see 
it,  in  the  national  interest  of  the  United 
States. 

Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  and  think : 
If  tomorrow,  or  a  month  from  tomor¬ 
row,  all  of  Europe  were  taken  over  by 
the  Communists,  or  if  6  months  ago  it 
had  been  taken  over  by  the  Communists, 
the  internal  enemies  within  each  coun¬ 
try  with  the  assistance  of  the  Soviet 
Union  taking  over  various  countries,  and 
then  in  control  of  governments  with 
the  force  and  fear  they  would  impose 
upon  people,  compelling  them  to  sub¬ 
ject  themselves  to  such  regimentation, 
would  you  and  I  be  as  happy  today,  as 
contented  even  in  our  distrubed  state  of 
mind,  as  we  are?  Do  you  and  I  think  if 
all  of  Europe  went  communistic  or  be¬ 
came  subject  to  Communist  control,  that 
that  would  not  be  against  the  national 
interest  of  the  United  States? 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  has 
considered  this  bill  well.  I  have  got  to 
weigh  the  report  of  the  majority  of  the 
Committee.  Both  members  offered 
amendments,  not  hostile — I  want  that 
understood — but  on  the  evidence  as  I  see 
it  I  have  got  to  accept  the  view  of  the 
majority  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  There  is  a  presumption  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  their  report  where  there  is  a  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  among  the  members. 
We  must  also  consider  that  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  is  no  longer  a  barrier  to  attack. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  was  our  first  line  of  defense,  but 
no  longer.  Those  are  the  things  we 
have  got  to  think  about  and  pass  upon. 
If  my  judgment  errs,  let  it  be  on  the  side 
of  strength  and  security  rather  than  on 
the  side  of  weakness  and  insecurity. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  five  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
rather  disappointed  at  the  attitude  of 
my  distinguished  friend  from  West  Vir¬ 
ginia.  This  bill  involves  a  large  amount 
of  money,  $5,500,000,000,  and  I  think  the 
membership  should  be  permitted  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  be  heard.  The  committee 
has  monopolized  most  of  the  time  and 


we  who  want  to  be  heard  cannot  be  heard 
and  I  think  we  should  have  some  addi¬ 
tional  time. 

Relative  to  these  amendments,  may  I 
say  that  I  think  the  amendment  to  cut 
this  appropriation  three  hundred  eighty 
million  should  be  for  about  a  billion  and 
a  half  and  then  that  billion  and  a  half 
be  placed  in  the  70  air  group  to  build 
up  our  national  defense  to  be  in  position 
to  meet  any  emergency  that  might  arise. 
That  would  be  the  answer  to  the  problem 
confronting  us  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  call  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  membership  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  British 
Information  Service,  an  agency  of  the 
British  Government,  as  follows: 

V.  K.  STARTS  $500,000,000  OIL  PROJECT 

London,  April. — In  four  commercially 
strategic  corners  of  Britain  work  is  going 
ahead  on  one  of  the  United  Kingdom’s  most 
ambitious  and  important  recovery  projects — 
an  eightfold  increase  in  her  oil-refining 
capacity. 

At  Shellhaven  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Thames  near  London,  at  Stanlow  on  the 
Manchester  Ship  Canal,  at  Llandarcy  near 
Swansea  in  South  Wales,  and  at  Grange¬ 
mouth  on  the  Firth  of  Forth  in  Scotland, 
great  new  refineries  and  their  complemen¬ 
tary  byproducts  plants  are  either  being 
newly  built,  or  added  to.  In  the  coming 
months  work  will  be  started  on  a  further 
three  oil-refining  projects. 

The  capital  cost  of  those  seven  important 
plans  will  be  some  £125,000,000  ($500,000,- 
000).  This  is  part  of  the  $7,600,000,000 
which  Britain  will  be  spending  this  year  on 
capital  investment.  When  completed  they 
should  be  treating  nearly  20,000,000  tons  of 
crude  oil  a  year,  compared  with  little  more 
than  two  and  a  half  million  tons  in  1947. 
And  work  is  being  pushed  ahead  so  rapidly 
that  by  next  year  annual  throughout  should 
have  reached  8,000,000  tons  of  crude  oil. 

While  the  growing  demands  for  oil  prod¬ 
ucts  partly  account  for  this  activity  the  most 
important  objectives  are  the  saving  of  dol¬ 
lars,  and  the  practical  contribution  to  Euro¬ 
pean  recovery.  By  expanding  her  refining 
capacity  at  home  and  overseas,  Britain  will 
eventually  save  on  imports.  It  is  cheaper 
to  buy  crude  oil  and  refine  it,  than  to  buy 
finished  petroleum  products.  Purchases 
from  the  United  States  of  America  will  be 
cut  down.  At  the  same  time  British  oil 
companies  will  be  able  to  play  an  increasing 
part  in  supplying  sterling  area  countries, 
western  Europe,  and  other  parts  of  the  world 
with  petroleum  products  which  can  be  paid 
for  in  sterling,  and  not  in  dollars.  As  her 
refining  capacity  expands  Britain  will  also 
be  able  to  increase  her  production  of  petro¬ 
leum  byproducts,  many  of  which  are  now 
imported  from  the  dollar  area. 

Another  important  reason  is  that  it  is  part 
of  the  development  of  Britain’s  and  western 
Europe’s  basic  industries  on  which  successful 
production  of  so  many  finished  goods  de¬ 
pends,  and  in  which  oil  is  taking  an  increas¬ 
ingly  vital  place,  with  coal,  steel,  chemicals, 
and  cement.  Oil  refining  is  in  fact  develop¬ 
ing  into  one  of  western  Europe’s  major  in¬ 
dustries. 

Western  Europe  like  the  rest  of  the  world 
is  coming  to  rely  more  and  more  on  oil  for 
so  many  of  its  needs.  A  measure  of  this 
reliance  is  the  fact  that  while  oil  has  not 
replaced  coal,  it  now  supplies  one-third  of 
world  energy. 

War  and  postwar  needs  have  accelerated 
demands  for  oil.  Whereas  between  1919  and 
1945  world  consumption  multiplied  more 
than  five  times  to  over  1,000,000  tons  a  day, 
demands  in  1947  were  nearly  six  times  those 
of  1919.  At  present  rate  of  progress  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  1919  consumption  will  have  been 
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multiplied  seven  times  by  1951.  Compared 
with  1938  world  demand  is  now  more  than 
70  percent  greater. 

A  significant  development  in  this  onward 
march  is  that  recently  the  United  States  of 
America,  which  is  the  world’s  biggest  con¬ 
sumer  and  producer  of  oil,  has  turned  from 
being  a  net  exporter  to  net  importer.  It  is 
true  the  United  States  of  America  is  still  ex¬ 
porting  large  quantities  of  crude  and  refined 
products  to  Europe  and  other  parts  of  the 
world  but  on  a  decreasing  scale.  Growing 
home  demands  have  on  the  other  hand  raised 
her  Imports.  British  oil  concerns  are  taking 
a  big  share  in  filling  the  gap  which  this  has 
created. 

Britain’s  oil  expansion  program  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  multiplying  her  home  refining  ca¬ 
pacity.  British  concerns  are  heavily  in¬ 
terested  in  Middle  East  oil  fields  which  are 
rapidly  Increasing  production.  British  com¬ 
panies  are  also  producing  in  Latin  America, 
West  Indies,  India,  and  elsewhere.  Includ¬ 
ing  the  Royal  Dutch  Shell  group,  a  partner¬ 
ship  of  British  and  Dutch  undertakings,  the 
oil  production  of  British  concerns  rose  from 
46,000,000  tons  in  1946  to  54,000,000  tons  in 
1947  and  was  probably  about  64,000,000  tons 
last  year — by  1953  it  will  possibly  be  double 
the  1947  total. 

The  plans  now  in  hand  for  increasing  over¬ 
seas  resources  include  a  new  refinery  in 
Venezuela,  and  the  enlargement  of  existing 
refiners  In  the  Middle  East  and  East  Indies. 
It  is  hoped  to  increase  refining  capacity  over¬ 
seas  40  percent  by  1953.  Increasing  out¬ 
put  from  the  Middle  East  will  entail  additions 
to  existing  pipe  lines  and  the  laying  of  new 
ones.  Including  current  maintenance,  all 
the  various  plans  will  call  for  3,500,000  tons 
of  steel  between  now  and  1953. 

The  expanding  world  demand  for  oil  has 
meant  the  call  for  more  tanker  ships.  Brit¬ 
ain  is  playing  a  leading  role  in  meeting  this 
need.  From  242,000  at  the  end  of  1946,  the 
tonnage  of  tankers  being  built  in  British 
yards  rose  to  414,000  at  the  end  of  1947  and 
to  608,000  at  December  31,  1948. 

The  latter  was  nearly  one-half  of  all  tanker 
tonnage  being  built  throughout  the  world. 

The  savings  in  dollars  which  these  projects 
will  bring  eventually  must  not  overshadow 
the  Immediate  cost  to  Britain.  Until  ade¬ 
quate  supplies  come  from  nondollar  areas  she 
must  continue  to  Import  a  lot  of  dollar  oil, 
while  at  the  same  time  financing  a  large 
expenditure  on  steel  and  other  materials  for 
the  expansion  program,  much  of  which  has 
to  be  in  dollar  and  other  scarce  currency. 
Also  as  she  is  now  supplying  western  Europe 
with  about  40  percent  of  its  oil,  she  is  in  effect 
not  only  contributing  to  European  recovery, 
but  is  doing  so  only  at  the  cost  of  a  sub¬ 
stantial  drain  on  her  gold  and  dollar 
resources. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
final  steps  will  be  taken  today  to  author¬ 
ize  the  extension  of  the  ECA  program 
and  to  set  a  top  limit  on  the  appropria¬ 
tions  for  that  purpose. 

There  are  certain  results  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  which  are  becoming  visible.  I 
want  at  this  time  to  call  attention  to 
one  very  marked  trend  which  we  are 
going  to  have  to  have  in  the  future,  per¬ 
haps  in  the  near  future.  That  is  the 
competition  which  is  being  created  by 
the  use  of  American  taxpayers’  money 
for  the  petroleum  industry  of  the  United 
States. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  merely  keeping 
our  own  oil  at  home,  in  our  markets, 
and  letting  the  supply  for  the  Marshal- 
plan  nations  and  others  with  whom  we 
have  friendly  relations  come  from  for¬ 
eign  sources  of  supply.  There  is  every 
evidence  of  an  ambition  to  invade  the 
markets  of  the  United  States  with  still 
more  foreign  oil, 


In  other  words,  the  American  taxpayer 
is  about  to  furnish  the  money  to  sharpen 
the  razor  which  eventually  will  cut  his 
economic  throat.  I  am  in  sympathy 
with  this  program  and  expect  I  will  vote 
for  it;  however  I  believe  it  should  be  cut 
down  considerably,  otherwise  we  may 
eventually  find  ourselves  facing  bank¬ 
ruptcy.  I  heard  my  distinguished  friend 
refer  to  the  two  wars.  I  want  to  say  that 
in  both  wars  we  in  the  United  States 
floated  to  victory  on  a  sea  of  oil.  The 
petroleum  industry  was  in  a  position 
to  meet  the  terrific  demand  that  was 
made  upon  it.  Now,  we  intend  to  cramp 
the  oil  industry  of  the  United  States 
by  bringing  about  a  competitive  situa¬ 
tion  so  that  these  European  countries 
and  the  Arabian  and  South  American 
oil  fields  will  be  brought  into  the  picture. 
In  that  event  it  might  bring  about  a  de¬ 
pressed  situation  in  the  petroleum  indus¬ 
try  in  this  country  and  reach  a  point 
where  no  further  exploration  would  be 
undertaken  to  discover  new  fields  to  build 
up  our  reserves  in  this  Nation. 

We  might  become  dependent  upon 
South  American  and  Arabian  oil  and 
European  refineries  with  whom  we  may 
be  unable  to  compete.  The  results  would 
be  that  if  we  were  catapulated  into  an¬ 
other  emergency  and  our  supplies  from 
the  South  American  and  Arabian  coun¬ 
tries  cut  off,  we  would  not  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  meet  the  demands  that  would  be 
made  upon  the  petroleum  industry. 

This  is  a  very  serious  question  and  the 
curtailing  of  our  development  programs 
in  the  United  States  because  of  the  in¬ 
ability  of  the  industry  to  meet  the  com¬ 
petition  that  may  be  brought  about,  and 
is  one  that  should  be  given  very  careful 
consideration. 

The  question  of  petroleum  imports  has 
for  some  months  past  been  growing  more 
acute  and  the  independent  producers 
have  placed  the  problem  before  several 
committees  of  the  Eightieth  and  the 
Eighty-first  Congresses.  Imports  have 
risen  to  more  than  600,000  barrels  per 
day  in  recent  months,  which  is  four  times 
the  prewar  rate  during  the  years  1935- 
39.  In  several  States,  the  conservation 
agencies  have  ordered  reductions  of  the 
production  of  oil,  amounting,  since  the 
first  of  this  year,  to  about  three-quarters 
of  a  million  barrels  daily.  Further  cuts 
in  the  domestic  production  of  oil  are  in 
prospect.  The  oil  industry,  the  land- 
owners,  labor,  the  economy  of  the  oil- 
producing  States  and  the  national  secu¬ 
rity  are  involved  in  whatever  is  done  to 
depress  the  domestic  industry.  The  pro¬ 
ducer  who  has  no  market  for  his  oil  will 
not  drill  to  discover  and  develop  the  re¬ 
serves  in  this  country. 

Heretofore,  the  imports  of  petroleum 
came  from  the  concessions  held  by  large 
corporations  in  South  America  and  in 
the  Middle  East.  In  themselves  they  pos¬ 
sessed  the  ability  to  alter  and  affect  the 
welfare  of  the  domestic  industry  and  all 
the  economic  and  national  defense  con¬ 
siderations  that  are  dependent  on  the 
course  of  the  domestic  industry.  But  we 
are  entering  a  new  phase.  Competition 
by  foreign  governments  with  the  private 
oil  industry  of  the  United  States  is  in 
the  making. 

The  British  Information  Services’ 
statement  made  here  in  Washington  a 


week  ago  and  to  which  I  referred  to  and 
again  repeat,  is  headed,  “UK  starts 
$500,000,000  oil  project.”  It  revealed  the 
plans  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  an 
eightfold  increase  in  her  oil  refining  ca¬ 
pacity.  When  completed,  the  plants, 
it  was  said,  will  be  refining  20,000,000 
tons  of  crude  oil  a  year,  compared  with 
little  more  than  two  and  one-half  million 
tons  in  1947.  Mention  was  made  also  of 
the  rapid  expansion  of  production  of 
crude  oil  by  British  concerns.  By  1953, 
the  statement  said,  it  will  possibly  be 
double  the  production  of  1947.  Latin 
America,  the  Middle  East,  the  East 
Indies,  and  India  were  named  as  areas  of 
greater  development.  A  new  refinery 
will  be  built  in  Venezuela  and  refineries 
in  the  Middle  East  and  the  East  Indies 
will  be  enlarged.  This,  I  might  say,  is 
something  for  the  petroleum  industry 
to  think  about. 

As  a  further  aid  to  this  program,  it  was 
published  recently  in  a  petroleum  trade 
journal  that  through  ECA  we  are  now 
recruiting  a  party  of  18  geologists  for 
service  in  British  east  African  posses¬ 
sions.  ECA  will  pay  the  costs.  The  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  help  develop  natural  resources, 
including  oil. 

Apart  from  ECA,  there  is  a  program 
under  way  to  finance  governments  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  oil.  The  Mexican  Government 
wants  millions  of  dollars — through  the 
Import-Export  Bank— to  put  its  oil  in¬ 
dustry  on  its  feet.  An  official  of  the 
Mexican  petroleum  monopoly — a  govern¬ 
ment  concern — was  quoted  to  the  effect 
that  they  hoped  to  have  a  surplus  of  oil 
for  export,  with  the  aid  of  United  States 
funds.  Into  which  market  may  we  con¬ 
clude  the  exports  would  come? 

Everybody  seems  to  want  to  get  into 
the  oil  business.  The  tidal  wave  of  oil 
imports  has  already  driven  the  produc¬ 
ers  in  the  United  States  out  of  their  own 
markets  to  the  extent  of  about  10  percent 
of  the  production  which  was  coming 
from  our  fields  near  the  close  of  1948. 

The  oil  producers  in  my  district,  the 
region  where  the  oil-producing  industry 
of  the  United  States  started  in  1859, 
have  had  one  price  cut  after  another  in 
recent  months.  Their  price  has  gone 
down  30  percent.  A  one-barrel  well  in 
Pennsylvania  cannot  compete  with  a  50,- 
000-barrel  well  in  the  Middle  East. 

We  have  a  Joint  Committee  on  Foreign 
and  Economic  Cooperation  in  the  Con¬ 
gress.  I  invite  their  attention  to  the  fact 
that  our  Government  is  sharpening  the 
knife  to  cut  the  throat  of  our  own  petro¬ 
leum  industry.  It  has  been  doing  this 
for  a  long  time.  The  Congress,  sooner 
or  later,  will  have  to  face  the  issue.  The 
sooner  it  does,  the  greater  the  assurance 
that  we  will  continue  in  existence  an  in¬ 
dustry  that  has  never  failed,  in  peace  or 
in  war. 

(Mr.  GAVIN  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
Committee,  several  months  ago  down  in 
Texas  there  was  a  terrible  automobile 
accident.  It  involved  the  greatest  golfer 
that  the  world  has  ever  known.  His 
name  was  Ben  Hogan.  He  lingered  in 
the  hospital  for  many  weeks  and  finally, 
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after  receiving  the  best  medical  atten¬ 
tion  that  money  could  get,  he  was  sent 
home.  But  before  he  went  home  the 
doctors  looked  at  him  and  they  had  this 
to  say  about  him:  His  blood  pressure 
was  better  than  it  had  ever  been  before 
the  accident,  his  heart  functioned  better 
than  it  had  ever  functioned  before,  his 
digestive  system  was  better  than  it  had 
ever  been  before.  “But”  said  the  doctor, 
“this  man  is  not  a  well  man.  His  sys¬ 
tem  has  suffered  a  severe  and  devastat¬ 
ing  shock,  and  therefore  this  man  needs 
the  attention,  and  all  the  care  we  can 
give  him.” 

Now,  I  tell  you  that  story  because  it 
seems  to  me  the  countries  of  western 
Europe  are  very  much  in  the  same  posi¬ 
tion.  They  have  suffered  by  reason  of 
the  war  a  tremendous  ravaging  and  dev¬ 
astating  shock.  It  is  true  that  since  we 
have  been  looking  after  them,  in  effect, 
been  doctoring  them  with  this  Marshall 
aid  plan,  they  have  made  great  strides 
toward  recovery,  but  they  have  not  yet 
recovered.  They  are  not  yet  durable  or 
completely  self-sustaining.  The  gentle¬ 
man  from  Georgia  says  that  Great  Brit¬ 
ain’s  production  is  up,  there  are  other 
countries  of  Europe  whose  production 
is  up,  but  the  fact  remains,  and  I  want 
to  emphasize  that  these  countries  of 
western  Europe  have  not  yet  recovered 
from  the  shock  of  war.  Therefore  we 
must  go  forward  in  this  period  of  con¬ 
valescence,  and  give  them  every  bit  of 
assistance  that  they  need  in  order  to 
completely  recover,  so  that  they  will  be 
off  our  backs  in  1952. 

All  agree,  as  the  Members  who  have 
spoken  down  in  this  well  have  indicated, 
that  no  one  desires  to  cut  this  figure  of 
money  allotted  to  Europe  if  they  thought 
it  was  going  to  interfere  with  the  recov¬ 
ery  of  these  European  democracies.  We 
do  not  want  to  be  penny-wise  and  pound- 
foolish,  and  yet  those  of  us  who  come 
up  here  and  offer  amendments  to  cut 
this  figure  are  in  danger  of  being  guilty 
of  that  charge.  Those  who  offer  amend¬ 
ments  to  cut  are,  in  effect,  saying  that 
they  know  exactly  what  each  one  of  the 
countries  of  western  Europe  actually 
needs,  and  they  know  it  better  than  we, 
the  members  of  the  committee,  and  they 
know  it  better  than  do  the  officials  of 
the  ECA,  who  have  been  studying  the 
minute  as  well  as  the  big  and  long-range 
problems.  I  submit  to  you  that  the  offi¬ 
cials  of  ECA  are  just  as  good  and  patri¬ 
otic  and  true  Americans  as  any  one  Mem¬ 
ber  sitting  in  this  House  today.  They 
are  just  as  anxious  to  save  the  taxpay¬ 
ers’  money  as  is  any  one  of  us.  I  say 
that  they  have  recommended  these  fig¬ 
ures.  There  is  not  one  of  us  here  who 
can  stand  up  in  good  conscience  and  say 
that  those  men  are  wrong  and  that  they 
do  not  know  what  they  are  talking  about, 
and  that  we  will  substitute  our  quick 
judgment  and  impressions  for  their  ac¬ 
curate  studies  and  specific  recommenda¬ 
tion. 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia  has 
talked  about  Great  Britain.  I  think,  as 
most  everybody  does,  that  Great  Britain 
is  the  key  to  this  European  recovery  pro¬ 
gram.  Great  Britain  has  asked  for 
$940,000,000.  Last  year  Great  Britain 
got  $1,239,000,000,  so  we  can  see  that  al¬ 


ready  Britain  is  taking  a  cut  of  25  per¬ 
cent  this  year.  And  why  cut  it  25  per¬ 
cent?  someone  may  ask.  Because  this 
program  is  designed  to  apply  for  4  years, 
and  if  Great  Britain  cuts  25  percent  every 
year,  at  the  end  of  1952  she  will  be  off  our 
backs,  and  self-sufficient. 

The  question  is,  Can  Britain  get  along 
with  $940,000,000?  Britain  says  that  she 
can,  and  yet  anyone,  who  has  taken  the 
trouble  to  look  at  the  austerity  program 
under  which  the  people  of  Britain  are 
living,  it  is  wondered  if  she  can  do  it. 
But  the  British  people  are  people  of  de¬ 
termination,  character,  and  of  courage, 
and  they  say  they  can  do  it.  Today  they 
have  25  percent  less  clothing  than  they 
had  in  1938 ;  they  are  rationed  to  20  cents 
a  week  of  meat;  they  are  allotted  2 
ounces  of  bacon  a  week ;  they  are  author¬ 
ized  to  have  10  ounces  of  sugar  a  week. 
Where  and  how  can  anyone  cut  that 
amount  of  food  and  clothing  and  still 
make  it  possible  for  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  to  live?  Already,  as  has  been 
referred  to,  and  I  think  properly  so,  this 
is  known  as  the  misery  program  in  Great 
Britain. 

How  did  Great  Britain  get  into  the 
shape  that  she  is  in  today?  In  1938  she 
had  $17,000,000,000  of  external  assets. 
Today  she  has  a  deficit  of  $6,000,000,000 
of  external  assets.  In  1938  she  had  470,- 
000  more  houses  than  she  has  today,  and 
today  she  has  3,500,000  more  people  than 
she  had  in  1938.  In  1938  she  had  $5,000,- 
000,000  more  of  capital  assets  than  she 
has  today.  It  is  well  to  remember  that 
the  way  Great  Britain  lost  these  assets 
and  suffered  this  loss  was  by  going  to  war 
in  1939,  in  defense  of  the  rights  of  little 
peoDles  to  choose  their  own  government. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  expired. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  make 
my  remarks  as  direct  as  possible  to  the 
specific  issues  that  have  been  raised. 

First,  with  respect  to  the  matter  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  just  mentioned 
with  regard  to  Great  Britain,  it  is  true 
that  Great  Britain  has  asked  for  $940,- 
000,000  and  by  the  table  on  page  18  it 
is  proposed  to  give  her  under  the  ECA 
allotment  her  full  request.  If  the  gen¬ 
tleman  will  go  up  and  down  the  list  of 
all  the  other  countries,  he  will  find  there 
have  been  reductions  from  the  requests 
of  the  other  nations  for  the  proposed 
ECA  allotments.  Last  year  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  got  almost  what  she  asked.  And 
before  that,  she  got  a  $3,000,000,000  loan. 
Great  Britain  has  done  pretty  well  at 
the  hands  of  the  United  States  taxpayer 
and  will  even  if  the  total  is  cut. 

Now,  for  another  point.  The  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits],  in  his 
remarks  on  the  figures  that  have  been 
requested  by  the  national  governments, 
said  they  had  been  reviewed  by  OEEC 
and  then  had  been  reviewed  by  ECA, 
and  that  altogether  there  had  been  a 
reduction  of  a  billion  dollars  from  the 
original  requests.  That  is  not  correct. 
As  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Vorys]  did  point  out,  OEEC  has  not  re¬ 
viewed  the  1950  requests.  The  figures 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  used  were 


the  1948-49  figures,  which  were  reviewed. 
And  the  $1,000,000,000  cut  was  for  the 
current  year — not  1950  with  which  the 
pending  bill  deals. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Sorry, 
but  I  cannot  yield  because  of  the  lim¬ 
ited  time. 

Every  member  of  the  committee  can 
refer  to  page  18  of  the  committee  report 
and  see  that  the  billion-dollar  reduction 
was  in  the  original  requests  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  year.  It  is  proposed  by  the  pending 
bill  to  cut  1950  only  by  a  very  small 
amount,  about  $300,000,000  which  is  no¬ 
where  near  a  billion  dollars.  If  wre  do  as 
much  reviewing  as  they  did  last  year,  we 
can  go  far  deeper.  Are  you  not  going  to 
do  that? 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia  has  aptly 
pointed  out  that  the  domestic  appropria¬ 
tion  bills  which  are  coming  before  the 
committee  and  the  Congress  are  cut  10 
percent,  and  15  percent  on  construction. 
Of  course,  this  is  a  dollar-exchange  prop¬ 
osition,  but  the  things  these  countries 
are  going  to  buy  here  are  cheaper  for 
them,  too. 

Third,  I  want  to  bring  to  your  atten¬ 
tion  something  that  has  just  happened. 
Yesterday  the  President  of  the  United 
States  sent  a  special  communication  to 
the  Congress  in  the  form  of  a  new  budget 
estimate,  a  supplemental  budget  esti¬ 
mate,  that  asks  for  $595,890,000.  What 
for?  For  readjustment  benefit  for  vet¬ 
erans.  In  that  connection,  what  is  said 
in  the  letter  from  the  Budget  Bureau 
which  was  placed  before  the  House  only 
last  night? 

Costs  of  the  readjustment  (unemploy¬ 
ment)  allowance  program  have  also  exceeded 
previous  estimates  due  to  higher  numbers  of 
veterans  receiving  these  benefits  than  had 
been  expected.  This  higher  degree  of  par¬ 
ticipation  has  become  evident  since  January 
1,  1949. 

In  other  words,  since  January  1,  1949, 
veterans  in  the  United  States  have  been 
running  out  of  jobs,  so  the  President 
sends  up  a  supplemental  estimate  and 
asks  for  $595,000,000,  almost  $600,000,- 
000,  more  for  unemployment  allowances 
and  readjustment  benefits  for  veterans 
in  this  country. 

In  that  connection,  let  me  give  you 
a  sentence  from  the  letter  of  Win¬ 
ston  Churchill,  to  which  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Taber]  alluded. 
Churchill  said  the  Socialists  “boast  they 
have  cured  unemployment  and  at  the 
same  time  admit  that  but  for  the  im¬ 
mense  American  subsidy  there  would  be 
between  one  and  two  million  unemployed 
today.” 

If  the  President  finds  It  necessary  to 
ask  us  for  $600,000,000  to  take  care  of 
veterans  out  of  jobs  in  this  country,  a 
situation  that  has  become  apparent  since 
January  1, 1949,  are  you  going  to  go  back 
to  those  veterans  and  say,  “We  are  go¬ 
ing  to  tax  you  to  cure  an  unemployment 
problem  in  England?” 

Now,  finally,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  made  an  eloquent  plea  on 
the  basis  of  stopping  communism,  but  it 
Is  not  this  program  that  has  stopped  the 
westward  advance  of  the  Kremlin. 
Rather,  it  is  what  Churchill  said,  fear  of 
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the  atom  bomb  and  our  ability  to  deliver 
it,  which  stopped  the  westward  advance. 
Building  up  western  Europe  is  desirable 
and  works  toward  desirable  ends  of  uni¬ 
fication,  world  stability,  and  all  that — 
but  merely  to  make  western  Europe  more 
prosperous  and  healthy  would,  in  the 
words  of  my  Ohio  colleague,  only  make 
those  countries  fatter  for  the  kill  if  the 
Kremlin  moved  west.  The  European  aid 
program  alone  would  only  sweeten  the 
invitation  to  the  Russian  bear  to  come 
and  get  it,  were  it  not  for  the  atomic 
bomb  and  the  70-group  Air  Force. 

The  hope  of  world  peace  is  the  hope 
that  war  can  be  made  so  evidently  a  los¬ 
ing  proposition  for  any  nation  that  no 
nation  will  try  it  while  we  develop  the 
machinery  and  methods  of  peace.  Let 
us  adopt  these  amendments  and  apply 
to  our  foreign-aid  program  the  same 
prudent  pruning  knife  that  we  are  apply¬ 
ing  to  domestic  expenditures  more  and 
more  these  days.  That  will  protect  our 
ability  to  maintain  our  own  economy  and 
to  help  others  as  well. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if 
we  cannot  agree  on  a  time  to  end  this 
debate.  We  have  gone  on  now  for  55 
minutes.  Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  debate  on  the  pending 
amendment  and  the  substitute  amend¬ 
ment  thereto  close  in  40  minutes,  the  last 
5  minutes  to  be  allotted  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  object. 

Mr.  RICH.  I  object. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  that  debate  close  in  50 
minutes. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  there  are 
13  Members  standing.  Fifty  minutes 
would  give  them  4  minutes  apiece.  I 
presume  members  of  the  committee  will 
wish  to  speak,  including  the  chairman. 
There  are  some  of  us  who  have  said  noth¬ 
ing  on  this  bill  whatsoever.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  you  want  to  finish  this 
afternoon,  and  I  suggest  this  is  the  most 
important  amendment  you  will  have  to 
consider,  and  perhaps  you  would  be  wise 
to  permit  the  membership  to  express 
themselves  to  some  extent. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  that  debate  on  this 
amendment  and  the  substitute  amend¬ 
ment  close  in  1  hour,  the  last  5  minutes 
being  reserved  for  the  committee. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  reserving  the  right  to  object,  how 
much  time  will  that  give  to  individuals 
who  desire  to  speak  on  the  amendments? 

I  ask  that  question  because  the  Record 
of  yesterday  will  show  that  75  percent  of 
the  time  in  debate  was  used  by  the  pro¬ 
ponents,  and  the  opponents  were  only 
permitted  about  25  percent  of  the  time. 
I  would  like  to  see  the  Members  have  at 
least  5  minutes  apiece. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  On  the  basis  of  the 
Members  who  are  now  standing,  and 
among  whom  the  time  will  be  divided, 
each  Member  will  have  about  3  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Then,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  object. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that 
debate  on  this  amendment  and  the  sub¬ 
stitute  amendment  close  in  1  hour. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  this 
motion  should  carry,  is  the  Chairman 
going  to  recognize,  as  a  matter  of  privi¬ 
lege,  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  to  the  exclusion  of  Mem¬ 
bers  who  are  not  on  that  committee? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  will  be  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  Chair  to  recognize  within  the 
time  fixed  those  Members  who  are  now 
standing,  the  time  being  equally  divided 
between  the  Members  standing. 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  from  the 
time  that  debate  began  on  these  amend¬ 
ments,  I  have  been  seeking  recognition, 
and  that  is  for  45  minutes.  I  have  been 
unable  to  secure  the  recognition  of  the 
Chairman.  Is  the  Chairman  going  to 
recognize  the  Members  who  are  now 
standing,  or  will  the  Chairman  recognize 
those  who  have  been  trying  to  get  5  min¬ 
utes’  times  for  the  last  45  minutes? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  has  an¬ 
swered  the  inquiry  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  in  response  to  the  inquiry 
of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  LMr. 
Keefe], 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Kee], 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi¬ 
sion  (demanded  by  Mr.  Rich)  there 
were — ayes  88,  noes  60. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair 
appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Keefe  and  Mr. 
Kee. 

The  Committee  again  divided;  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
130,  noes  78. 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Brehm]. 

Mr.  COUDERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
a  preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Coudert  moves  that  the  Committee  do 
now  rise  and  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  enacting 
clause  be  stricken  out. 

Mr.  COUDERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  ap¬ 
parently  the  only  way  that  a  junior 
Member  of  this  House  can  be  heard  is  by 
offering  a  preferential  motion.  Between 
the  precedence  of  the  committee  mem¬ 
bers  and  those  who  are  senior  to  him  in 
service  he  is  very  lucky  under  the  pres¬ 
ent  control  of  this  committee  to  be  heard 
when  we  get  down  to  the  50  seconds  per 
Member-period  of  debate;  and  I  did  not 
care  to  get  down  to  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  is  one  of  the 
most  important  bills  which  we  are  going 
to  have.  The  issue  involved  here  is  of 
profound  importance.  If  we  are  here 
today  discussing  relatively  minor  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  bill,  discussing  minor  re¬ 
ductions  in  amount,  if  we  are  here  talk¬ 
ing  in  terms  of  12  months  ago,  it  is  be¬ 
cause  this  committee,  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  has  elected  by  its  pro¬ 
cedure  to  put  blinders  on  the  Members 
of  this  House,  to  merely  repeat  the  de¬ 


bate  of  12  months  ago,  to  completely  ig¬ 
nore  the  facts  of  life,  the  facts  of  life 
that  each  one  of  us  is  possessed  of  until 
he  walks  into  the  hall  of  this  House;  and 
then  under  the  procedure  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  rules 
of  the  House  he  finds  himself  compelled 
to  check  his  knowledge  of  the  facts  of 
current  life  outside  with  his  hat  and  coat. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  debate  might  just 
as  well  have  been  lifted  bodily  from  the 
minutes  of  the  debate  1  year  ago  when 
we  enacted  the  1948  law.  The  committee 
has  completely  ignored  the  new  major 
revolutionary  fact  that  has  come  into 
this  European  aid  picture  since  we  en¬ 
acted  the  1948  bill.  That,  of  course,  is 
the  Atlantic  Pact  and  the  coming  de¬ 
mands  for  military  aid  to  Europe. 

When  this  committee  last  year  re¬ 
ported  out  a  bill,  it  reported  a  bill  which 
provided  for  both  military  and  economic 
aid.  This  year,  for  some  reason  best 
known  to  its  majority,  because  the  mi¬ 
nority  did  not  agree  the  majority  re¬ 
ported  out  a  bill  that  makes  it  impossible 
for  this  House  to  consider  in  one  pattern 
on  one  occasion  the  competing  demands 
for  economic  aid  and  military  aid. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the 
only  possible  way  to  exercise  intelligent 
and  reasonable  judgment  in  such  mat¬ 
ters  is  to  have  before  us  a  bill  that  is  of 
such  broad  scope  that  the  House  can 
work  its  will  on  the  entire  European  aid 
program,  so  that  the  House  can  deter¬ 
mine  whether  or  not,  first,  it  wants  to 
authorize  foreign  military  aid  to  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  and  if  it  does  want  to  au¬ 
thorize  something  for  that  purpose,  it 
will  be  in  a  position  to  determine  whether 
some  of  that  cost  should  come  out  of  the 
ECA  proposed  authorization.  As  it 
stands  today,  we  are  not  free  to  act  as 
our  intelligence  and  our  judgment  might 
dictate. 

Later  I  am  going  to  offer  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  strike  out  the  1950  appropria¬ 
tion,  leaving  in  the  3  months  provision, 
as  a  notice  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  that  the  House  wants  a  single 
package  bill,  that  the  House  wants  that 
committee  to  come  back  here  with  a  bill 
that  will  enable  the  Members  to  act  freely 
in  accordance  with  the  facts  of  life.  In 
the  meantime,  I  am  in  favor  of  reducing 
the  amount.  It  is  the  only  alternative 
this  committee  leaves  us.  It  does  not 
solve  the  problem,  it  does  not  deal  with 
the  problem  in  a  realistic,  intelligent 
fashion.  It  puts  blinders  on  our  eyes  and 
makes  us  check  our  knowledge  of  the 
facts  of  life  outside.  All  we  can  do  is  to 
attempt  to  reduce  this  amount  some¬ 
what  in  preparation  for  what  we  know 
is  coming  in  the  way  of  demands  for  for¬ 
eign  military  aid. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  pending  motion. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Florida  yield  for  a  parliamen¬ 
tary  inquiry? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  on 
my  feet  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  requesting  time  to  speak. 
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In  opposition  to  this  proposal.  Now,  the 
Chair  is  indulging  in  exactly  the  same 
practice  under  the  limitation  voted  that 
any  time  a  member  of  this  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  rises  any  other  Member 
of  the  House  who  wants  to  speak  is  pre¬ 
cluded  under  the  rules  from  speaking. 

I  ask  if  the  gentleman  now  in  the 
Chair  is  required  under  the  rules  to  con¬ 
tinue  that  same  practice  in  view  of  the 
limitation  of  time  that  has  been  voted 
by  the  Committee? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  has  stated  his  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry,  and  the  Chair  under¬ 
stands  the  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  Chair  advises  the  gentleman,  in 
answer  to  his  parliamentary  inquiry, 
that  under  the  rules  of  the  House  recog¬ 
nition  of  Members  by  the  Chair  is  within 
the  discretion  of  the  occupant  of  the 
chair.  In  this  particular  instance  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  offered 
a  motion  to  strike  the  enacting  clause. 
The  Chair,  acting  within  the  discretion 
accorded  it  by  the  Rules  of  the  House, 
has  recognized  a  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs  to  speak  in 
opposition  to  that  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  will 
proceed. 

Mr.  COUDERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  my 
motion. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  object,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
Committee,  I  would  like  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Keefe] 
I  will  be  glad  to  yield  him  2  minutes, 
provided  that  the  colloquy  which  has 
just  transpired  is  not  deducted  from  my 
time. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  May  I  say  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  that  I  think  I  have  made  my 
position  very  clear  on  this  bill,  and  I 
want  to  enforce  it  as  we  go  along.  I 
have  sat  here  by  the  hour  without  any 
opportunity  to  speak  because  the  time 
is  being  monopolized  by  the  members  of 
this  committee.  I  should  think  the  Com¬ 
mittee  itself  would  like  to  hear  from  some 
of  the  other  Members  who  are  in  support 
of  this  legislation  and  who  might  have 
an  idea  to  offer.  I  cannot  do  it,  in  due 
deference  to  the  gentleman,  in  2  minutes. 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  RICH.  Well,  I  just  want  to  make 
the  same  request,  in  a  measure,  that  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  made.  When 
we  first  started  debate  on  this  amend¬ 
ment,  there  were  only  three  of  us  stand¬ 
ing.  I  asked  the  Chair  to  be  recognized 
and  I  was  not  recognized,  but  every  time 
some  new  Member  would  stand  up  he 
recognized  him. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania  for  his  com¬ 
ments. 

As  regards  the  Atlantic  Pact,  Mr. 
Chairman,  which  has  been  mentioned  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  I  think  it 
well  that  we  remember  that  the  Atlantic 
Pact  has  not  yet  been  passed  by  the  other 
body.  It  would  be  impossible  to  appro¬ 
priate  any  money  or  in  any  way  imple¬ 
ment  an  Atlantic  Pact  until  such  time  as 


the  other  body  has  considered  it.  We 
do  not  even  know  whether  it  will  be 
adopted  by  the  other  body,  so  how  under 
this  legislation,  we  are  now  considering, 
can  we  possibly  implement  or  even  dis¬ 
cuss  the  Atlantic  Pact. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  No;  I  cannot  yield 
any  further. 

One  other  point  I  would  like  to  make 
in  reference  to  the  Atlantic  Pact  is  that 
it  would  not  make  a  whole  lot  of  sense 
for  this  country  to  adopt  the  Atlantic 
Pact,  and  to  implement  it  with  a  billion 
dollars’  worth  of  arms  and  munitions,  if 
the  countries  of  western  Europe  were 
not  sustained  as  democracies  and  friends. 
If  the  countries  of  western  Europe  were 
controlled  by  the  Communists,  or  had 
weak  and  vacillating  political  govern¬ 
ments  then  there  would  be  no  occasion  to 
have  an  Atlantic  Pact,  because  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  western  Europe  could  not  do  us 
any  good  and  we,  in  turn,  could  not  do 
them  any  good. 

To  return  to  Great  Britain  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  I  would  like  to  point  out,  while 
Great  Britain  is  being  criticised  severely, 
here  today  it  is  will  to  remember  what 
brought  about  the  condition  in  Great 
Britain.  She  lost  $23,000,000,000  in  ex¬ 
ternal  accounts  before  lend-lease  started. 
She  spent  $8,000,000,000 - 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  As  I  un¬ 
derstand,  the  question  was  on  the  mo¬ 
tion  offered  by  the  preceding  gentleman 
to  strike  the  enacting  clause.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  now  addressing  the  House  is  not 
talking  on  that  motion.  He  is  just  mo¬ 
nopolizing  the  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Florida  is  within  his  rights.  He 
may  discuss  the  provisions  of  the  bill, 
because  every  section  and  line  of  the  bill 
is  involved  in  a  motion  to  strike  the  en¬ 
acting  clause.  The  gentleman  may  pro- 
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Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  thank  the  Chair¬ 
man  very  much. 

To  continue  with  what  I  was  going  to 
say,  Great  Britain  spent  $8,000,000,000 
of  her  own  money  in  1939  before  lend- 
lease  started  for  arms  and  munitions,  and 
where  did  she  spend  it?  She  spent  it 
over  here  in  the  United  States,  for  the 
implements  of  war  in  order  to  fight  dic¬ 
tatorship  and  tyranny;  in  order  to  fight 
our  own  common  enemy  Adolph  Hitler 
and  his  Nazis.  It  was  their  valient  fight 
against  our  common  enemy  that  bled 
them  white  and  put  them  in  such  dire 
economic  straits,  that  they  need  and 
require  our  temporary  assistance. 

Mr.  COUDERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  my 
motion. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  object, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Coudert]  that  the 
enacting  clause  be  stricken  out. 

The  motion  was  rejected. 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 


allotted  me  be  yielded  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Keefe]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  BOSONE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re¬ 
marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  BOSONE.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  some  disadvantages  in  being  in  Con¬ 
gress  and  in  living  in  Washington,  but 
one  of  the  great  advantages  is  meeting 
and  knowing  the  people  who  make,  not 
only  this  country  tick,  but  also  the  world. 
It  was  my  very  good  fortune  to  attend 
a  small  dinner  party  one  evening  shortly 
after  I  arrived  in  Washington.  The 
speaker  at  this  dinner  party  was  a  man 
of  international  reputation  who  had  been 
loaned  to  ECA  by  his  government.  Be¬ 
cause  the  group  was  small,  this  gentle¬ 
man  said  he  was  going  to  let  his  hair 
down  and  give  us  the  dope  on  the  ECA 
as  he  saw  it.  He  said,  first  of  all,  that 
the  16  countries  receiving  ECA  aid 
worked  smoothly  together,  and  that  the 
leaders  of  these  nations  were  agreed  that 
the  money  of  taxpayers  of  America 
should  be  withdrawn  from  Europe  at 
least  by  1952.  The  most  heartening 
statement  on  the  European  Recovery 
Program  I  have  heard  was  made  by  this 
man  when  he  said,  “For  God’s  sake,  take 
the  taxpayers’  money  out  of  Europe  by 
1952.”  I  thought  this  point  of  view  would 
be  encouraging  to  those  of  you  who  are 
seeking  to  cut  down  the  amount  of  money 
which  is  specified  in  this  bill. 

The  gentleman  also  said  that  he  be¬ 
lieved  both  the  leaders  and  the  people 
of  Europe  were  aware  of  the  fact  that, 
in  order  for  them  to  pull  themselves  up 
by  their  own  bootstraps,  they  would  have 
to  accept  a  lower  standard  of  living. 

I  had  been  afraid  that  maybe  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Europe  would'  get  accustomed  to 
the  huge  amount  of  money  that  was 
pouring  into  their  countries  and  they 
would  lose  their  initiative  and  wish  to 
go  on  forever  receiving  assistance  from 
the  United  States. 

Let  us  not  cut  the  appropriation  in 
this  bill.  I  am  afraid  it  would  do  more 
harm  than  good.  Let  us  instead  adopt 
a  firm  policy  and  make  sure  that  we 
have  concluded  this  program  by  1952. 
I  believe  that  when  Europe  realizes  that 
our  yeas  are  yeas  and  our  nays  and  nays, 
they  will  provide  for  their  own  recovery 
and  rehabilitation  after  1952 — thereby 
relieving  the  tax  load  in  this  country  and 
giving  our  own  country  a  breathing  spell 
in  our  tremendous  tax  load. 

I  hope  there  will  be  no  change  in  the 
authorization  of  funds  designated  in  the 
bill. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  voted  for  the  Marshall  plan  last 
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year.  When  I  voted  to  place  this  burden 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  American  peo¬ 
ple,  I  did  it  with  the  full  realization  that 
the  burden  would  be  a  heavy  one.  It  was 
a  step  in  the  dark.  There  was  no  pos¬ 
sible  way  to  know  whether  the  spending 
of  this  tremendous  amount  of  money 
would  insure  peace  and  would  stop  the 
spread  of  communism,  or  not.  The  de¬ 
cision  which  I  finally  had  to  make,  re¬ 
gardless  of  my  doubts  and  misgivings, 
was  whether  or  not  the  passibility  that 
the  Marshall  plan  would  stop  commun¬ 
ism  and  preserve  peace  was  great  enough 
to  justify  our  giving  away  these  billions 
of  dollars. 

It  was  a  question  of  balancing  off  on 
the  one  hand  the  billions  of  dollars  re- 
quirde  to  finance  the  program  against 
the  chance  on  the  other  hand  of  avoiding 
a  third  world  war  and  of  preventing  the 
further  spread  of  communism  through¬ 
out  the  world. 

I  feel,  as  the  great  majority  of  Ameri¬ 
can  people  feel,  that  our  money  cannot 
be  spent  for  a  better  purpose  than  that  of 
preserving  peace.  If  money  can  be  prop¬ 
erly  spent  to  prevent  the  spread  of  com¬ 
munism,  that  also  is  one  of  the  most 
worthy  purposes  for  which  we  could  use 
our  substance. 

While  there  is  no  point  whatever  to 
frittering  away  money,  or  spending  it 
uselessly,  nevertheless  it  is  worth  billions 
of  dollars  to  avoid  another  war. 

I  have  felt  for  a  long  time,  and  still 
feel,  that  war  with  Russia  is  inevitable, 
if  communism  continues  to  spread. 
Communism  is  so  repulsive  to  our  Ameri¬ 
can  sense  of  freedom  and  liberty,  that 
we  would  never  permit  it  to  overthrow 
our  Government,  either  by  force  and 
violence,  or  by  infiltration. 

Since  1917,  communism  has  taken  over 
12  or  more  countries,  and  is  constantly 
reaching  for  more.  I  believe  that  every 
country  which  goes  behind  the  iron  cur¬ 
tain  lessens  just  to  that  extent  our 
chances  of  stopping  communism. 

I  realize,  as  we  all  do,  that  this  pro¬ 
gram  increases  our  tax  burden;  that  it 
is  going  to  have  a  definite  effect  on  our 
economy  in  the  future,  because  in  this 
recovery  program  we  are  building  up 
future  European  competition  for  Amer¬ 
ican  industry,  American  manufacturers, 
American  workmen,  and  American  agri¬ 
culture. 

Nevertheless,  I  believe  that  we  can  en¬ 
dure  these  things  better  than  we  can  en¬ 
dure  communism.  We  can  endure  these 
these  things  more  easily  than  we  can  en¬ 
dure  another  war. 

I  am  willing  to  endure  them,  if  by  so 
doing,  there  is  a  reasonable  prospect  that 
we  may  realize  the  objective  of  this  Eu¬ 
ropean  recovery  program,  namely,  the 
stopping  of  communism  and  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  peace. 

After  weighing  these  things,  one 
against  the  other,  my  conclusion  was 
that  it  is  worth  while  to  give  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan  a  trial,  and  I  so  cast  my  vote 
at  that  time. 

I  hope  I  reached  the  right  conclusion, 
and  that  my  vote  was  proper. 

We  are  now  about  to  vote  on  the  pend¬ 
ing  amendments  to  reduce  the  figures 
provided  in  this  bill  as  the  maximum 


amounts  which  can  be  appropriated  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  fiscal  year  to  finance  the 
European  recovery  program.  It  is  true 
that  this  is  not  an  appropriation  bill. 
It  is  simply  an  authorization  bill.  How¬ 
ever,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  this  body  in  considering  this  bill 
cannot  or  should  not  determine  at  this 
time  whether  a  reduction  of  10  percent 
or  a  reduction  of  15  percent,  or  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  any  other  size  is  proper  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  this  program.  It  is  proper  to 
keep  in  mind  now  as  well  as  later  when 
the  appropriation  is  being  made,  that, 
after  all,  this  money  comes  from  the 
pockets  of  the  American  taxpayers.  It 
is  proper  to  bear  in  mind,  now  and  at 
all  other  times,  that  no  tax  money  should 
be  wasted.  I  have  a  feeling  that  the 
higher  we  make  this  authorization  ceil¬ 
ing,  it  will  to  that  extent  encourage 
larger  appropriations. 

In  helping  Europe  to  get  on  its  own 
feet,  I  do  not  intend  to  so  impoverish 
America,  that  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
European  recovery  program  America  will 
stand  in  need  of  a  recovery  program  of 
her  own.  If  we  should  thus  deplete  our 
own  resources,  there  would  be  none  to 
extend  a  helping  hand  to  us.  It  is  just 
as  important,  and  to  my  mind,  far  more 
important,  to  keep  our  own  country  and 
our  own  economy  sound  and  stable  as  it 
is  to  restore  the  economy  of  western 
Europe. 

In  considering  whether  or  not  a  re¬ 
duction  of  10  percent  can  be  made  in 
Marshall  plan  funds  for  the  next  fiscal 
year,  one  of  the  first  factors  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  is  the  cost  of  materials  to  be 
purchased  by  the  participating  coun¬ 
tries.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  prices 
are  lower  now  than  they  were  when  the 
Marshall  plant  was  voted.  As  has  al¬ 
ready  been  pointed  out  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Preston],  appro¬ 
priation  bills  are  being  reduced  in  some 
instances  10  percent,  and  in  some  in¬ 
stances  15  percent.  This  reduction  is 
made  possible  because  of  lower  prices 
and  because  of  increased  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar. 

I  do  not  believe  it  will  impair  this  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  slightest  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  money  10  percent.  Certainly 
I  do  not  intend  to  vote  for  new  taxes  this 
year  for  any  purpose  short  of  preventing 
national  disaster.  If  we  do  not  save 
money  wherever  savings  are  possible,  we 
are  going  to  face  the  necessity  either  of 
deficit  financing,  or  of  increased  taxes. 

In  my  opinion  a  reduction  of  10  per¬ 
cent  in  the  amount  of  this  authorization 
is  proper.  I  do  not  believe  such  a  re¬ 
duction  will  impede  European  recovery 
in  the  slightest.  It  will  help  to  lighten 
the  load  of  our  taxpayers,  and  I  intend 
to  support  such  a  reduction  in  this  bill, 
as  well  as  in  the  appropriation  bill  which 
will  follow. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Keefe]. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentlewoman  from 
California  for  yielding  me  her  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  does  seem  to  me  that 
some  of  us  who  are  tremendously  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  welfare  of  our  country  should 


have  an  opportunity  to  express  our  views 
freely.  When  the  chairman  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  predicates  his  opposition  to  allow¬ 
ing  a  Member  to  speak  for  more  than 
5  minutes  on  the  fact  that  we  must  finish 
this  legislation  in  order  that  we  can  have 
a  recess  Thursday  and  go  home,  I  think 
it  is  being  placed  upon  grounds  which 
the  American  people  will  not  approve. 
I  am  serving  notice  now  that  if  any 
unanimous-consent  request  is  made  it 
will  be  objected  to.  I  think  we  can  afford 
to  take  time,  if  necessary,  to  let  the 
American  people  have  all  the  facts  and 
let  those  who  are  in  opposition  to  this 
know  all  the  facts. 

I  spoke  yesterday  on  this  bill  and  an¬ 
nounced  my  support  of  it  and  gave  my 
reasons.  This  does  not  mean,  however, 
that  I  am  going  to  oppose  every  amend¬ 
ment  that  may  be  offered  and  every  sug¬ 
gestion  that  may  be  offered  for  the  bet¬ 
terment  of  this  situation  for  your  coun¬ 
try  and  mine. 

See  what  we  are  now  confronted  with. 
Will  you  not  listen?  Do  you  know  what 
is  facing  us,  or  are  we,  in  our  efforts  to 
get  away  from  here  and  get  this  thing 
through,  not  going  to  consider  the  vital 
facts? 

Read  the  bill  and  ask  yourself  this 
question:  Right  in  the  first  section  it  is 
provided  “that  no  assistance  to  the  par¬ 
ticipating  countries  herein  contemplated 
shall  seriously  impair  the  economic  sta¬ 
bility  of  the  United  States.” 

Can  you  answer  that  question  honestly 
to  yourself  without  knowing  what  the 
demands  are  going  to  be  in  total  for  the 
total  foreign  aid?  You  have  nothing 
here  to  implement  the  Atlantic  Pact. 
You  do  not  know  how  much  is  going  to  be 
asked.  You  do  not  know  what  is  going 
to  be  asked  for  the  Greek-Turkish  aid. 
You  do  not  know  what  the  emergency 
children’s  fund  is  going  to  ask.  You  do 
not  know  what  may  be  asked  for  China 
aid  or  some  other  aid  program. 

I  cannot  answer  my  people  honestly 
and  say  I  voted  for  this  thing  with  my 
eyes  shut,  just  because  Mr.  Hoffman  and 
his  group  have  seen  fit  to  send  up  here  a 
request  for  the  amount  specified  in  this 
bill. 

Let  me  ask  the  acting  chairman  of  this 
committee  whether  or  not  you  intend  by 
the  passage  of  this  authorization  legisla¬ 
tion  to  take  to  the  country  the  word  that 
that  maximum  of  authorization  must  be 
the  amount  to  be  appropriated  later  in 
the  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  I  am  sure  I  can  speak 
for  myself  and  every  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  saying  that  it  was  never  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  House  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  to  present  this  figure  to  the 
House  as  a  fixed  sum,  as  a  maximum.  It 
has  always  been  the  understanding,  and 
it  has  been  repeatedly  set  forth  here, 
that  the  House  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions  would  revise  those  figures  in  the 
light  of  the  international  situation  as  it 
develops. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Did  the  committee  ex¬ 
amine  meticulously  the  estimates  as  to 
the  actual  need,  or  did  you  take  the  fig¬ 
ures  that  were  submitted  by  ECA? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Our  committee  ex¬ 
amined  those  figures  meticulously  for  a 
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period  of  6  weeks,  sometimes  at  night 
and  sometimes  during  the  day. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  What  confuses  me,  then, 
is  the  statement  in  the  minority  report, 
signed  by  the  Republican  members  of 
the  committee,  which  gives  an  entirely 
different  impression  and  very  definitely 
cautions  the  Congress  and  the  country. 
They  use  the  following  language: 

There  must  be  no  repetition  of  last  year’s 
attempt  to  distort  limitations  into  commit¬ 
ments,  or  the  legislative  maximums  into  ap¬ 
propriation  maximums. 

What  I  am  worried  about  is  that  if  you 
pass  this  bill  with  these  so-called  legisla¬ 
tive  maximum  authorizations,  the  story 
is  going  to  be  just  what  it  was  last  year, 
and  when  the  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions  makes  an  honest  attempt  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  estimates,  they  will  be  charged 
with  sabotaging  the  program. 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
much  has  been  said  about  the  terrible 
thing  that  was  done  a  year  ago  when 
the  Congress  and  the  force  of  American 
public  opinion  reversed  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee  of  the  House  in  its  d&- 
cision  to  make  the  12-month  authoriza¬ 
tion  do  for  15  months — to  cut  the  pro¬ 
gram  thereby  25  percent — to  make  it  a 
relief  and  not  a  recovery  program.  The 
terrible  thing  was  not  the  reversal.  It 
was  the  error  in  concept  so  narrowly 
averted.  We  of  the  committee  claim  no 
sanctity  for  our  figures.  Nor  do  we  rec¬ 
ognize  the  sanctity  of  any  other  com¬ 
mittee’s  figures. 

The  record  in  the  first  year  of  this 
program  shows  that  the  authorization 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  was  substantially  correct. 
The  figures  submitted  this  year  are  tight 
figures.  They  are  subject  only  to 
changes  such  as  price  changes — which 
may  occure  between  the  authorization 
and  the  appropriation. 

I  want  to  discuss  now  certain  aspects 
of  British  trade  relations  with  Russia. 
East-west  trade  is  essential  for  recovery. 
Wheat,  coal,  lumber,  and  minerals  must 
be  imported  by  western  European  coun¬ 
tries  to  sustain  their  economies.  Dollars 
are  not  used  to  promote  this  trade — 
the  local  currencies  of  the  countries  are 
used.  I  would  like  to  point  out,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  United  State  cannot 
begin  to  supply  all  the  raw  materials  that 
are  needed  to  carry  forward  the  recovery 
of  western  Europe. 

On  March  31,  1949,  the  newspapers 
carried  an  account  to  the  effect  that  the 
United  Kingdom  budget  included  an  al¬ 
lowance  of  $36,000,000  to  Russia. 

Actually  the  mention  of  dollars  was 
incorrect.  The  money  involved  was 
£9,000,000.  This  £9,000,000  allowance  is 
not  a  new  credit  for  future  deliveries. 
It  is  an  arrangement  for  regularizing 
transactions  which  originated  during  the 
war.  It  provides  an  advance  against 
which  payments  by  Russia  for  nonmili¬ 
tary  goods  ordered  by  Russia  from  the 
United  Kingdom  and  for  the  most  part 
delivered  during  the  war,  may  be  con¬ 
cluded  when  the  final  contract  details 
are  settled. 

The  £9,000,000  item  arises  out  of  war¬ 
time  relations  between  the  two  countries. 

A  trade  and  payments  agreement 
signed  by  the  two  governments  on  Au¬ 


gust  16,  1941,  provided  that  the  Russians 
would  pay  40  percent  in  hard  currency 
for  nonmilitary  supplies  and  would  ob¬ 
tain  the  balance  through  repayable  ster¬ 
ling  credits  extended  by  the  British. 

Under  the  urgency  of  the  war,  many  of 
the  items  were  manufactured  and  deliv¬ 
ered  without  final  determination  of  con¬ 
tract  terms.  The  manufacturers  had  to 
be  paid,  however,  and  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  advanced  money  to  pay  the 
manufacturers.  At  the  end  of  the  war, 
negotiations  on  the  contracts  lagged,  de¬ 
laying  final  settlements.  A  trade  and 
payments  agreement  signed  with  the 
Russians  on  December  27,  1947,  changed 
the  method  of  settlement  under  which 
further  trade  would  be  handled. 

Since  the  wartime  authority  under 
which  the  British  made  advances  to  the 
Allies  has  expired,  it  is  now  necessary  to 
secure  additional  parliamentary  author¬ 
ity  and  appropriations  to  cover  the  re¬ 
maining  advances  required  to  settle  the 
wartime  accounts.  It  was  estimated  in 
the  budget  presentation  for  1949-50  that 
the  amount  required  for  this  purpose  in 
1949-50  would  be  approximately  £9,000,- 
000  in  sterling. 

On  settlements  previously  concluded, 
the  Russians  are  making  repayments  in 
accordance  with  the  agreements.  This 
year  Russian  payments  of  this  character 
will  amount  to  about  £5,000,000. 

BASIC  TERMS  OF  BRITISH-RTJSSIAN  TRADE 

The  basic  terms  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom’s  trade  with  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  are  set 
forth  in  the  trade  agreement  of  Decem¬ 
ber  27,  1947,  which  adjusts  and  revises 
the  earlier  agreement  of  August  16,  1941. 
The  trade  agreement  of  1947  has  both 
long-  and  short-term  aspects  and  has 
no  stated  terminal  date.  The  countries 
have  agreed  to  discuss  developments  un¬ 
der  the  terms  of  the  agreement  and  rec¬ 
ommendations  for  further  developments 
of  trade  at  least  once  a  year. 

It  is  anticipated  that  trade  between  the 
two  countries  will  balance  in  the  long 
run.  In  the  short  run,  however,  a  lag  of 
balance  can  be  expected.  The  financial 
arrangements  in  the  trade  agreement 
provide  that  the  Russian  State  Bank  ac¬ 
count  with  the  Bank  of  England,  estab¬ 
lished  under  the  trade  agreement  of  1941, 
should  be  balanced  off  every  3  months, 
with  any  debit  favoring  the  Russians  for 
an  excess  of  shipments  over  receipts  by 
them  to  be  settled  by  British  repayable 
advances  of  sterling. 

The  agreement  of  1941  also  provided 
that  the  total  advances  outstanding  un¬ 
der  the  payments  arrangements  then  in¬ 
cluded  should  not  exceed  the  sum  of 
£10,000,000.  When  the  outstanding  ad¬ 
vances  should  approach  the  £10,000,000, 
the  two  parties  would  negotiate  for  addi¬ 
tional  credit. 

The  short-run  aspects  of  the  trade  are 
quite  specific.  For  example,  in  1948 
Russia  agreed  to  supply  the  United  King¬ 
dom  with  750,000  metric  tons  of  coarse 
grains  and  the  British  agreed  to  supply 
rails,  largely  from  surpluses. 

In  the  long  run,  Russia  will  supply 
basic  foods,  timber,  and  similar  products, 
whereas  the  United  Kingdom  will  supply 
industrial  equipment.  Deliveries  on  in¬ 
dustrial  equipment  involve  considerable 
lags,  in  some  cases  as  much  as  2  to  2% 


years  following  the  placement  of  orders. 
It  was  estimated  at  the  end  of  1948  that, 
of  the  long-term  goods  desired,  the  Rus¬ 
sians  had  so  far  placed  only  between  10 
and  15  percent  of  the  total  orders  neces¬ 
sary. 

Trade  between  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  Soviet  Union  in  1948  resulted  in 
the  United  Kingdom  receiving  more 
goods  than  it  sent  to  Russia. 

United  Kingdom  trade  with  Russia  stated  in 
dollar  equivalent 


Imports _ $109,  000,  000 

Exports  and  reexports _  23,  400,  000 


Grain,  flour,  and  other  food  supplied 
more  than  80  percent  of  British  imports 
from  Russia;  machinery  made  up  two- 
thirds  of  British  exports  of  domestic  pro¬ 
duce. 

PARTICULAR  COMMODITIES  IN  BRITISH -RUSSIAN 
TRADE 

Doubts  about  United  Kingdom  trade 
relations  with  Russia  have  been  ex¬ 
pressed  in  relation  to  a  number  of  specific 
commodities  and  to  strategic  materials 
in  general.  The  allegations  and  the  an¬ 
swers  in  relation  to  specific  commodities 
are  stated  below.  The  general  question 
of  British -Russian  trade  in  strategic 
items  is  then  discussed  at  greater  length. 

Aluminum:  It  is  alleged  that  the 
United  Kingdom  has  supplied  aluminum 
to  Russia. 

The  answer:  Total  shipments  by  the 
United  Kingdom  to  Russia  of  nonferrous 
metals  and  manufactures,  which  include 
aluminum,  amounted  to  less  than  the 
equivalent  of  $3,000  in  1948  according  to 
the  British  Government’s  publication 
Accounts  Relating  to  Trade  and  Naviga¬ 
tion.  This  figure  indicates  that  alumi¬ 
num  shipments  from  the  United  King¬ 
dom  to  Russia  in  1948,  if  any,  were  insig¬ 
nificant. 

Jet  airplane  engines :  It  is  alleged  that 
since  early  in  the  program  the  United 
Kingdom  has  sold  jet  airplane  engines  to 
the  Russians. 

The  answer:  The  engines  referred  to 
were  transferred  by  the  United  Kingdom 
to  Russia  prior  to  the  time  ECA  came 
into  existence,  and  under  a  contract  en¬ 
tered  into  in  1946. 

Steel  rails:  It  is  alleged  that  the  United 
Kingdom  sold  18,000  tons  of  steel  rails 
to  Russia,  and  these  rails  were  included 
in  the  steel  which  the  United  States  had 
supplied  to  Great  Britain. 

The  answer:  Only  1  percent  of  Brit¬ 
ish  steel  Is  supplied  by  the  United  States. 
The  steel  shipped  to  Britain  under  ECA 
is  of  a  special  class,  used  mostly  for 
steel  pipe.  No  steel  suitable  for  rails 
has  been  shipped  from  the  United  States. 
United  States  export-control  policy  does 
not  bar  the  shipment  of  steel  rails  from 
the  United  States  to  eastern  Europe. 
Since  there  is  no  security  consideration 
and  since  the  United  Kingdom  produces 
enough  steel  rails  so  that  there  are  some 
for  export,  there  is  no  objection  to  some 
of  these  rails  being  shipped  to  Russia — 
particularly  since  vitally  needed  wheat 
and  other  essential  materials  are  received 
by  the  United  Kingdom  in  return. 

Tin:  It  is  alleged  that  the  United  King¬ 
dom  has  been  shipping  large  quantities 
of  tin  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  answer:  International  commerce 
in  tin  is  controlled  by  an  allocation  sys- 
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tem  under  an  international  combined 
committee,  on  which  both  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom  are  rep¬ 
resented.  During  the  period  in  which 
the  European  recovery  program  has  been 
in  effect  no  allocation  of  tin  for  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  has  been  made.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  applied  for  no  allocation  of 
tinr 

STRATEGIC  MATERIALS  IN  GENERAL 

As  to  strategic  materials  in  general, 
the  United  Kingdom  exercises  export 
controls  limiting  exports  of  goods  of  stra¬ 
tegic  value.  It  does  not  ship  munitions, 
military  equipment,  or  articles  of  stra¬ 
tegic  military  value  to  Russia. 

On  March  31,  the  British  Government 
announced  that  export  licenses  would 
be  required  in  the  futqre  for  a  long  list 
of  additional  products  not  previously 
limited.  The  countries  of  the  British 
Commonwealth  and  the  other  partici¬ 
pating  countries,  as  well  as  the  United 
States,  are  exempted  from  these  licens¬ 
ing  procedures  so  that  it  is  clear  that 
they  are  directed  largely  toward  restric¬ 
tion  of  the  movement  of  goods  of  stra¬ 
tegic  value  to  countries  in  eastern 
Europe. 

The  new  list  included  certain  metals, 
nonmetallic  minerals,  tools,  chemicals, 
and  certain  kinds  of  machinery  and 
equipment. 

The  implications  of  this  new  export 
license  policy  are  indicated  in  an  excerpt 
from  an  item  from  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  April  2,  1949: 

BRITAIN  TO  TIGHTEN  CONTROL  OVER  EASTWARD 
EXPORTS 

(By  John  Allan  May) 

London,  April  2,  1949. — Britain  will  greatly 
tighten  Its  control  over  the  exports  of  pos¬ 
sible  war  potential  to  eastern  Europe  as  of 
April  8. 

Almost  every  type  of  machine  tool,  wide 
range  of  chemicals,  and  many  items  of  sci¬ 
entific  apparatus  are  included  on  the  new 
schedule  of  goods  needing  export  licenses 
thereafter  if  eastward  bound. 

The  following  colloquy  between  Brit¬ 
ish  Foreign  Secretary  Bevin  and  an 
American  newspaperman  at  the  National 
Press  Club  in  Washington,  April  1,  1949, 
is  in  point: 

Question:  Last  night’s  press  stated 
that  Great  Britain  loaned  Russia  $36,- 
000,000  to  purchase  British  goods.  Is  this 
true,  and,  if  so,  why? 

Mr.  Bevin’s  reply: 

We  certainly  haven’t  lent  any  dollars. 
They  wouldn’t  even  give  me  any  to  spend 
here.  No,  we  haven’t  lent.  What  we  have 
done  is  to  have  east- west  trade,  which  is  in 
keeping  with  the  decision  of  the  OEEC  in 
Paris.  We  have  restricted  certain  goods  in 
the  same  manner  as  you  have  yourselves.  I 
do  feel  that  the  absolute  and  exclusive  cut¬ 
ting  off,  particularly  of  the  people  inside  the 
curtain,  in  Poland  and  the  rest  of  it,  from 
all  contacts  is  not  a  wise  way  to  bring  about 
recovery.  Do  please  remember  that  there  are 
millions  of  people  in  Czechoslovakia  and  in 
all  these  countries  who  are  only  looking  for 
the  day  when  the  curtain  will  be  rent  and 
the  light  can  go  through  again. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Rich], 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  tried  to 
get  you  to  recognize  me  for  an  hour  and 
a  half,  hoping  to  get  5  minutes.  Now  I 


am  recognized,  and  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
wants  to  gag  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  I  get  the  great  long  time  of  3  min¬ 
utes  to  cut  down  this  authorization.  I 
want  to  say  here  I  think  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  is  showing  little  re¬ 
spect  and  consideration  for  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  the  way  they  are  con¬ 
ducting  this  legislation.  I  hold  no  ill 
feeling  in  my  heart  toward  the  commit¬ 
tee  or  any  of  the  individual  members, 
but  I  think  the  proceedings  here  in  the 
last  day  or  so  are  just  bad,  terribly  bad. 

I  am  so  provoked  by  the  way  things 
are  going  here  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  and  the  way  you  are  handling 
this  great  Nation  of  ours,  that  sometimes 
I  get  worried  to  the  extent  that  I  just  get 
sick  at  heart,  knowing  the  way  our  coun¬ 
try  is  being  led  to  the  slaughter,  to  bank¬ 
ruptcy  and  ruination.  I  do  not  know 
what  is  going  to  happen  to  us.  While  we 
think  and  talk  about  the  greatest  coun¬ 
try  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  if  we  follow 
this  Congress  any  longer,  you  are  going 
to  see  the  greatest  ruination  that  any 
nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth  has  ever 
seen,  and  that  will  be  just  because  of  the 
statement  which  was  read  to  you  here 
by  my  colleague  from  Wisconsin  in  the 
first  paragraph  of  the  bill. 

You  are  not  taking  that  statement  the 
way  it  should  be  taken,  and  you  are  not 
fully  recognizing  what  it  means.  It 
says: 

Provided,  That  no  assistance  to  the  par¬ 
ticipating  countries  herein  contemplated 
shall  seriously  impair  the  economic  stability 
of  the  United  States. 

You  are  ruining  us,  the  obligations  you 
are  and  have  assumed  toward  other  na¬ 
tions  are  not  aiding  them  or  us.  I  say 
you  are  wrecking  America. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  majority  of 
the  Members  of  Congress  know  actually 
what  they  are  doing  in  the  expenditures 
of  the  funds  of  the  American  taxpayers, 
when  we  are  trying  to  obligate  the  people 
of  this  country  with  a  debt  of  $252,000,- 
000,000,  and  taking  them  down  deeper 
and  deeper,  when  this  year  you  are  go¬ 
ing  into  the  red  for  at  least  two  and 
one-half  or  three  billion  dollars.  Then 
what  is  going  to  happen?  If  you  think 
about  the  Atlantic  Pact  and  the  other 
things  that  you  are  trying  to  give  to 
these  foreign  countries,  I  predict  disas¬ 
ter  in  America.  You  talk  peace  and 
prepare  for  war.  The  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  seems  to  me  is  more  foreign 
than  domestic. 

Talk  about  Great  Britain;  I  heard  on 
the  radio  this  morning  a  commentator 
say  that  Great  Britain  was  working  now 
to  get  the  ECA  to  give  them  money  so 
that  they  would  be  in  a  good  financial 
position  to  help  Great  Britain  and  all 
of  their  industries,  and  that  with  this 
aid  and  assistance  that  you  are  giving 
to  those  countries,  to  build  plants,  and 
guarantee  them  economic  recovery,  the 
first  thing  you  know  Great  Britain  and 
all  these  other  countries  will  have  the 
markets  of  America;  American  industry 
will  be  closed  down  and  American  labor 
will  be  on  the  relief  rolls  and  you  will 
be  in  bad  shape,  and  it  will  be  your  fault. 

I  am  for  the  amendments  to  cut  down 
the  amount,  and  even  if  they  do  pass- 
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and  I  do  not  anticipate  anything  even 
that  good — I  will  vote  against  the  bill. 
I  want  it  to  be  known,  after  listening  to 
the  debate  and  taking  all  facts  into 
consideration,  this  bill  is  so  bad  for  our 
country  that  I  do  not  want  to  support 
it.  It  is  not  a  relief  bill;  it  is  economic 
death  to  America  and  the  private-enter¬ 
prise  system. 

Twenty  years  ago  one  who  would  have 
proposed  such  a  plan  would  have  been 
considered  out  of  his  mind,  and  I  am 
sure  he  would  have  been  right,  and  I 
have  not  changed  my  mind  by  time. 
To  my  colleagues,  is  it  not  time  we  get 
some  sense  and  look  after  our  own 
America,  the  land  of  freedom,  the  land 
we  do  and  should  love?  God  save 
America. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
HinshawL 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sus¬ 
pect  that  the  membership  of  the  House, 
depending  upon  their  inclination  at  the 
moment,  could  take  either  side  of  the 
questions  concerning  the  amendments 
that  have  been  offered,  and  make  sin¬ 
cere  and  fervent  pleas  for  either  position, 
because  I  know  every  Member  of  the 
House  recognizes  the  difficult  and  op¬ 
posing  facts  involved  in  this  matter. 

This  is  an  authorization  bill.  It  is  not 
an  appropriation  bill.  As  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Keefe]  and  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Richards]  pointed  out  a  moment  ago,  the 
proper  figure  can  be  set  when  the  appro¬ 
priation  bill  comes  here,  assuming  that 
it  is  not  claimed  then  that  this  is  in¬ 
tended  to  set  or  fix  the  appropriation. 

I  would  like  to  put  in  my  view  by  point¬ 
ing  out  that  the  ECA  measure  is  a  part 
and  only  a  part  of  a  strategic  plan,  or 
strategic  concept,  originated  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  gentleman  who  became  our 
Secretary  of  State,  and  who  was  formerly 
Chief  of  Staff  of  our  armed  forces.  It 
involves,  in  this  particular  portion  of  that 
plan,  the  recovery  of  the  nations  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  so  that  they  may  withstand  the 
forces  to  the  east  of  them,  and  be  able 
to  contribute  substantially  to  their  own 
defense  in  case  they  are  attacked,  and 
hence  not  require  so  much  of  our  own 
forces.  I  think  if  we  look  at  it  from  that 
standpoint,  we  may  feel  a  little  bit  dif¬ 
ferent  about  it.  It  is  a  part  of  a  great 
strategic  concept.  In  my  view,  it  can 
save  the  people  of  the  United  States,  per¬ 
haps,  much  blood  and  tears  in  the  long 
run.  I  am  willing  to  vote  for  the  au¬ 
thorization  that  is  brought  here  and  re¬ 
serve  my  judgment  as  to  the  appropria¬ 
tion  until  the  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions  has  heard  all  the  evidence  in  a 
justification  and  brings  in  its  recom¬ 
mendation.  It  hurts  me  in  my  con¬ 
science  to  do  anything  to  support  any 
Socialist  government  anywhere  in  the 
world.  I  do  not  like  to  do  that.  But  so 
long  as  that  socialistic  government  is  go¬ 
ing  to  oppose  Fascist  socialism,  called 
communism,  which  seems  to  be  creeping 
upon  the  world,  then  I  would  rather  sup¬ 
port  that  socialism  in  its  efforts  to  de¬ 
stroy  communism,  that  force  which 
would  itself  destroy  freedom  in  the  world. 

I  cannot,  therefore,  go  along  with  the 
amendments  designed  to  decrease  the 
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authorization  in  this  bill,  although  I  will 
reserve  the  right  to  vote  for  a  decrease 
In  the  appropriation  if,  when  that  bill  is 
brought  before  us,  the  situation  appears 
to  warrant  such  action. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Wor¬ 
ley]  is  recognized  for  3  minutes. 

(Mr.  WORLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  WORLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
particularly  impressed  a  few  moments 
ago  by  the  statement  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  to  the  effect  that  the  British 
ration  is  2  ounces  of  meat  per  person  a 
week.  I  did  my  best  yesterday  to  tell  the 
committee  where  quite  a  large  amount 
of  good  canned  beef  owned  by  this  coun¬ 
try  is  available  which  could  be  well  used 
to  supplement  their  diet. 

It  does  seem  strange  to  me,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  that  with  the  surpluses  Which  we 
have  here  in  the  United  States,  not  only 
of  meat  but  of  basic  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts  as  well,  the  ECA  does  not  dispose  of 
as  much  surplus  as  it  can  before  buying 
from  other  countries,  particularly  from 
nonparticipating  countries. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WORLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  I  have 
asked  the  gentleman  from  Texas  to  yield 
to  me  in  order  that  I  may  address  a 
couple  of  questions  to  the  chairman,  the 
acting  chairman,  and  members  of  the 
committee. 

I  have  here  an  article  from  one  of  the 
New  York  newspapers  which  concerns 
me.  It  is  dated  Paris,  March  7.  It  reads 
as  follows: 

Dr.  Frederic  Joliot-Ourie,  French  high 
commissioner  for  atomic  energy  and  a  self- 
avowed  Communist,  today  endorsed  the 
newly  announced  Communist  line  of  siding 
with  Russia  In  event  of  war.  He  directs  all 
atomic  research  in  France  and  Is  in  charge 
of  building  France’s  first  atomic  pile,  the 
basis  for  atomic  bombs. 

I  should  like  to  know  from  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  if  they  can  assure 
the  House  that  none  of  the  moneys  or 
materials  that  are  carried  in  this  bill 
which,  by  the  way,  I  am  supporting,  will 
find  its  way  into  the  Communist-domi¬ 
nated  portions  of  France  which  might 
eventually  fall  under  the  domination  of 
Russia,  and  that  we  can  be  assured  that 
these  materials  will  not  be  directed  to¬ 
ward  the  building  of  an  atomic  pile  which 
may  threaten  this  country  in  the  future? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  can  give  the  gentle¬ 
man  that  assurance. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  I  ap¬ 
preciate  the  gentleman’s  assurance.  I 
should  like  to  add  this,  I  am  sure  the 
Members  of  the  House  will  be  interested. 
I  wrote  to  Mr.  Hoffman  about  this  ques¬ 
tion  and  I  have  the  following  answer 
from  him.  He  writes: 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  March  15.  I 
have  investigated  the  question  of  whether 
ECA  funds  have  contributed  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  French  atomic  pile.  I  find  that 
the  policy  of  our  Government  Is  opposed  to 
shipping  atomic-energy  materials  to  France 
and  that  as  a  result  no  ECA-financed  goods 
have  been  used  directly  or  indirectly  for  this 
purpose. 


He  states  that  he  understands  that  is 
the  policy,  but  I  believe  that  the  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  country  should  know  def¬ 
initely  that  it  is  not  the  policy  of  this 
country  to  ship  any  atomic-energy  ma¬ 
terials  to  the  Communist- dominated 
portions  of  France. 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  can  merely  say  that  we 
investigated  that  in  executive  session, 
and  I  repeat  the  assurance  that  I  made. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  I  ap¬ 
preciate  having  the  assurance  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  on  this  important 
question.  Certainly  we  do  not  want  to 
repeat  the  mistake  we  made  prior  to 
Pearl  Harbor  when  scrap  iron  and  other 
materials  were  shipped  to  Japan  and  re¬ 
turned  with  interest  in  the  form  of 
planes,  guns,  and  bullets.- 

Also  I  wish  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Worley]  for  yielding 
me  this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Brown]  is  recognized  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  will  note  take  the  full  3  minutes,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  impossible  to  discuss  this  ques¬ 
tion  in  that  short  period  of  time.  I  do, 
however,  desire  to  say  that  I  will  sup¬ 
port  the  amendments  to  reduce  this 
authorization,  because  I  am  not  unmind¬ 
ful  of  the  fact  that  while  this  Congress 
a  year  ago  was  told  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  it  was  simply  an  author¬ 
ization  that  we  were  voting  for,  when  it 
came  time  to  consider  reduced  appro¬ 
priations  the  statement  was  made  that 
we  had  committed  our  country  to  the 
other  nations  of  the  world  to  furnish 
these  amounts,  and  that  to  refuse  to 
appropriate  them  would  be  an  act  of  bad 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people.  I  am  certain  that  the 
same  thing  will  occur  again  if  we  author¬ 
ize  this  full  amount  and  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  in  its  good  judgment 
and  wisdom,  attempts  to  reduce  the 
appropriations  to  a  more  realistic  figure. 

Mr.  PHILLIPS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PHILLIPS  of  California.  Is  it  not 
always  possible,  should  the  amount  turn 
out  to  be  a  little  less  than  necessary,  to 
increase  it  in  January  or  in  a  deficiency 
bill? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Certainly;  and 
we  have  done  just  that  time  after  time, 
both  through  authorization  bills  and 
through  deficiency  appropriations. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  LemkeL 

(Mr.  LEMKE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LEMKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us 
reason  carefully  which  way  we  are  go¬ 
ing.  When  the  Marshall  plan  first  came 
up  for  consideration  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  assured  us  that  it  would 
reduce  our  national-defense  expendi¬ 
tures.  Yet  now  we  are  asked  for  over 
$16,000,000,000. 

We  have  just  been  told  by  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
that  they  got  certain  assurance  and  in¬ 
formation  in  executive  session.  I  might 


suggest  that  that  committe  has  unwit¬ 
tingly  been  holding  too  many  executive 
sessions  with  Mr.  Hoffman  and  other 
ECA  administrators,  together  with  the 
heads  of  the  State  and  Commerce  De¬ 
partments.  These  international  indus¬ 
trialists  are  out  to  fleece  the  American 
people.  I  am  quite  positive  that  few,  if 
any,  of  those  representing  the  American 
ideologies  of  the  founders  of  our  Nation, 
outside  of  the  group  mentioned  above, 
were  heard  in  executive  sessions.  I  feel 
that  in  the  future  this  committee  should 
hold  its  hearings  in  public. 

I  want  to  be  frank  and  say  to  that 
committee  that  I  wish  to  inform  their 
friends,  the  foreign  nations,  that  this 
insane  program  will  end  in  1952,  and  I 
also  wish  to  inform  the  international 
gangsters,  the  one-worlders  for  profit 
and  their  unwitting  innocent  victims  on 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  that 
it  will  end  in  1952  when  the  American 
people  realize  that  we  have  taxed  and 
mortgaged  the  soul  of  every  baby  to  the 
extent  of  $4,756.  That  is  each  indi¬ 
vidual’s  portion  of  the  national  indebted¬ 
ness  with  future  commitments.  The 
time  has  arrived  when  we  should  think 
soberly  and  not  smilingly  and  sneeringly 
because  of  the  fact  that  some  foreign 
nation  or  some  foreign  plutocrat  has 
showered  a  smile  upon  you  or  because 
you  may  have  seen  the  Queen  of  Greece. 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEMKE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  RICH.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
think  our  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  is 
more  foreign  than  domestic? 

Mr.  LEMKE.  I  feel  that  some  mem¬ 
bers  are  more  interested  in  and  repre¬ 
sent  other  countries  more  than  our  own. 

Mr.  RICH.  I  have  heard  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  say 
that  this  appropriation  could  be  cut  down 
without  injury  to  the  foreign  program 
that  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  is 
considering.  When  you  hear  members 
say  that  individually,  then  everybody 
stands  up  and  says  it  cannot  be  done.  I 
want  to  say  that  there  is  something 
wrong  with  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

Mr.  LEMKE.  I  have  seen  some  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
vote  against  most  everything  for  Ameri¬ 
cans  and  for  most  everything  for  for¬ 
eigners. 

This  Marshall  plan  authorization  for 
some  $5,300,000,000  will  pass,  but  not 
with  my  vote.  This  bill  provides  for  the 
exploitation  of  the  European  people  by 
the  international  manufacturers  and 
bankers  of  the  United  States.  It  guar¬ 
antees  these  investors  to  the  extent  of 
$300,000,000  not  only  against  loss  but  a 
profit. 

This  all  at  the  American  taxpayers’ 
expense.  According  to  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  we  already  owe  $663,000,- 
000,000  with  future  commitments.  This 
is  about  four  times  what  all  the  other 
nations  in  the  world  owe.  Every  baby 
from  the  moment  it  is  born  is  mortgaged 
for  $4,756.  That  is  the  share  of  the 
Federal  debt  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child. 
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It  Is  true  that  you  have  not  signed  a 
note  or  a  mortgage,  but  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  a  lien  on  all  your  property 
and  all  your  earnings  and  the  future 
earnings  of  the  baby  for  $4,756.  It  will 
collect  the  lien  via  income  taxes  and  a 
hundred  other  unseen  and  hidden  taxes. 
You  cannot,  while  you  live,  escape  from 
helping  to  pay  that  lien.  It  is  about 
time  that  we  stop  playing  Santa  Claus 
to  other  nations  and  forgetting  our  own 
people. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  big  boys  that 
profited  out  of  the  $5,500,000,000  pre¬ 
vious  Marshall  plan.  Five  hundred  and 
fifty  million  dollars  of  the  ECA  dollars 
spent  in  the  United  States  went  to  Ander¬ 
son,  Clayton  &  Co.  The  head  of  that 
company  is  William  Clayton,  former 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  who  did  more 
than  any  other  person  to  get  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  plan  in  Congress. 

Five  hundred  and  sixty-five  million  dol¬ 
lars  went  to  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New 
Jersey.  The  Rockefeller  family  played 
an  important  part  in  creating  a  favorable 
consideration  by  Congress  for  the  plan. 
The  Rockefellers  interested  worked 
through  a  committee  called  the  Marshall 
plan  to  aid  Europe  recovery.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  promoters  of  this  plan  were  Win- 
throp  W.  Aldrich,  brother-in-law  of 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  On  that  com¬ 
mittee  was  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  the 
son  of  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  all  the  ECA 
money  spent  in  the  United  States  went 
to  the  States  of  New  York  and  Texas. 
We  could  fill  several  pages  on  those  who 
advocated  the  Marshall  plan  and  sold 
it  to  the  administration,  and  profited 
financially.  It  may  truly  be  said  that 
America  was  sold  down  the  river  by  the 
financial  interests  that  expected  to  and 
did  profit  from  the  Marshall  plan. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Crawford]. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
understand  these  two  amendments  cor¬ 
rectly,  one  would  cut  the  appropriation 
to  the  extent  of  about  $110,000,000  from 
April  3  to  June  30,  1949,  and  the  other 
would  cut  the  over-all  appropriation 
from  $4,280,000,000  down  to  $3,852,000,- 
000.  If  that  is  the  purpose  of  the  two 
amendments,  I  propose  to  support  both 
of  them  if  I  am  given  a  chance  to  vote. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  take  this  op¬ 
portunity  to  speak  for  the  majority  of  the 
people  in  my  district  who  are  weary  of 
carrying  tax  burdens  that  are  unneces¬ 
sary.  This  is  my  fifteenth  year  as  a 
Member  of  this  House  and  today  more 
than  ever  before  I  am  convinced  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  including 
the  other  body  and  this  body,  is  far  too 
ruthless  in  its  use  of  dollars  provided  by 
the  taxpayers  and  the  bond  buyers. 

In  my  opinion,  two  terrible  forces  are 
at  work  on  this  Hill.  One  is  where  men 
are  compromising  with  themselves  by 
taking  the  position  that  in  view  of  these 
foreign-country  appropriations  which  we 
make,  and  which  they  oppose,  they  are 
for  any  and  everything  that  can  be  asked 
for  by  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
I  think  that  is  getting  on  dangerous 
ground.  Secondly,  that  if  they  are  op¬ 
posed  to  bills  of  this  particular  type, 


which  involves  armament,  they  are  in 
favor  of  any  kind  of  a  bill  that  is  brought 
in  here  for  the  armed  services  of  this 
country.  I  think  that  is  terribly  danger¬ 
ous  ground  on  which  to  stand  also. 

The  people  of  this  country  expect  us 
to  have  some  personal  convictions  and 
some  ordinary  goose  sense.  We  have 
thrown  billions  to  the  winds  in  the  last  15 
years  until  every  branch  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  become  immoral  in  its  extrava¬ 
gance;  therefore  I  use  this  opportunity 
to  set  the  brakes  just  a  little  bit.  There 
is  no  need  of  our  sticking  our  own  people 
in  the  back  by  appropriating  funds  or 
authorizing  funds  until  they  are  abso¬ 
lutely  justified  beyond  any  question.  I 
feel  that  when  any  Member  disregards 
his  own  responsibility  in  that  respect,  he 
is  committing  economic  treason  against 
the  people  who  sent  him  here  and  those 
people  who  are  now  too  young  to  con¬ 
sider  what  these  questions  involve. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  my  reasons 
for  supporting  the  two  pending  amend¬ 
ments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Granger]. 

(Mr.  GRANGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  GRANGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  it'  is 
my  intention  to  vote  for  this  bill  whether 
or  not  this  amendment  or  any  other 
amendment  is  adopted.  However,  I  ap¬ 
proach  the  problem  with  a  great  deal  of 
doubt,  and  certainly  agree  that  there  is 
a  great  calculated  risk.  I  fervently  hope 
this  will  be  the  last  authorization  of  such 
great  sums  we  will  be  called  upon  to 
make.  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Graham]. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  allot¬ 
ted  to  me  be  yielded  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Fulton]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Graham]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Vorys]. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
speaking  from  the  committee  table,  but 
I  am  not  speaking  for  the  minority  of 
the  committee.  I  am  speaking  for  my¬ 
self.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  Smith  amend¬ 
ment  to  cut  this  authorization  $380,000,- 
000  and  am  opposed  to  the  Preston 
amendment.  I  am  for  ERP;  I  am  for 
the  Atlantic  Pact  and  expect  to  support 
military  aid  in  connection  with  that  pact. 
I  expect  the- Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions  to  do  their  duty  when  this  authori¬ 
zation  comes  to  them,  regardless  of  what 
happens  on  this  amendment.  As  has 
been  pointed  out  repeatedly  here,  there 
is  no  specific  commitment  in  this  author¬ 
ization. 

But,  when  it  comes  to  this  proposed 
$380,000,000  cut  I  am  mindful  of  certain 
things. 

First,  we  have  got  to  keep  strong  at 
home  in  order  to  keep  helping  abroad. 
We  owe  it  not  only  to  ourselves,  but  to 


the  other  free  nations  to  keep  strong. 

Second,  we  just  do  not  dare  have  a  big 
tax  hike  or  go  into  the  red  this  year,  if 
we  want  to  keep  strong. 

Third,  we  have  two  unknown  quanti¬ 
ties  facing  us  involving  this  very  author¬ 
ization  ;  we  do  not  know  what  the  OEEC 
organization  itself  thinks  about  these  in¬ 
dividual  country  requests  that  are  before 
us,  and  the  cost  of  arming  Europe  is  an 
unknown,  unbudgeted  amount. 

Fourth,  in  view  of  the  remarkable  re¬ 
covery  so  far,  Europe  certainly  can  get 
along  with  the  mild  cut  of  $100,000,000 
from  now  to  June,  a  period  of  about  2l/z 
months,  and  $280,000,000  for  the  rest  of 
the  coming  year.  If  we  have  cut  too  fine. 
Congress  is  going  to  be  in  session  next 
year.  So,  after  a  great  deal  of  considera¬ 
tion,  I  am  opposing  the  majority  of  the 
committee  in  supporting  this  amend¬ 
ment.  ECA  can  get  along  and  go  forward 
with  less. 

[Mr.  JENNINGS  addressed  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  His  remarks  will  appear  here¬ 
after  in  the  Appendix.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  O’Hara], 

(Mr.  O’HARA  of  Minnesota  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  when  the  distinguished  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York  was  speaking 
about  the  effects  of  propaganda,  I  could 
not  help  but  recall  in  connection  with 
the  propaganda  upon  this  bill  some  of 
the  activities  of  certain  groups  in  this 
country,  governmental  and  otherwise. 
I  happened  to  go  back  in  my  file  and 
found  a  letter  from  the  Committee  for 
the  Marshall  Plan  To  Aid  European  Re¬ 
covery,  dated  February  27,  1948.  It  had 
a  very  distinguished  executive  commit¬ 
tee,  consisting  of  Mr.  Robert  P.  Patter¬ 
son  as  chairman,  Dean  Acheson,  Win- 
throp  Aldrich,  Frank  Altschul,  Alger  Hiss 
and  others.  How  intriguing. 

I  have  noted  in  the  Congressional 
Quarterly,  to  which  I  subscribe,  the  fact 
that  in  1948,  according  to  the  report  on 
lobby  spending,  the  Committee  for  the 
Marshall  Plan  To  Aid  European  Recov¬ 
ery  spent  $131,435.  That  is  under  date 
of  February  4,  1948. 

The  next  step  we  have  is  this,  and  I 
quote  from  the  Congressional  Quarterly 
of  March  18,  1949.  The  title  is  “Foreign 
Policy:  What  Lobbies  Want.” 

Formation  of  an  Atlantic  Union  Commit¬ 
tee  was  announced  by  former  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Owen  Roberts,  former  Secretary  of 
War  Robert  P.  Patterson,  and  former  Under 
Secretary  of  State  Will  L.  Clayton.  After 
Congress  has  acted  on  the  Atlantic  Pact,  Rob¬ 
erts  said,  the  committee  will  ask  for  passage 
of  a  resolution  calling  for  an  International 
convention  to  explore  how  far  the  United 
States  and  other  democracies  could  wisely 
go  at  this  time  in  forming  a  true  federation 
of  the  Atlantic  democracies  *  *  *  within 

the  framework  of  the  UN.  A  similar  con¬ 
vention  was  urged  by  Federal  Union,  Inc., 
whose  president,  Clarence  K.  Streit,  is  a 
director  of  the  committee. 

I  think  as  long  as  we  are  considering 
the  Marshall  plan,  which  became  ERP 
and  which  is  now  ECA,  we  had  better  get 
ready  for  what  will  next  come — Union 
Now. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Vursell] . 

(Mr.  VURSELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  one 
cannot  say  much  on  this  very  important 
subject  in  the  short  time  available.  I 
should  like  to  say,  however,  I  believe  it 
to  be  an  act  of  wisdom  on  the  part  of 
the  Congress  if  we  would  support  the 
substitute  amendment  and  try  to  reduce 
this  bill  by  about  $500,000,000.  Then,  if 
we  fail  in  that,  I  think,  in  the  interests 
of  our  own  country  and  our  own  people, 
it  would  be  the  better  part  of  wisdom  to 
support  the  Smith  amendment,  which 
would  reduce  the  amount  by  $380,000,000. 

I  think  we  all  have  observed  that  the 
materials  of  every  kind  to  be  purchased 
in  this  country  under  the  new  authoriza¬ 
tion  and  under  the  new  appropriations, 
after  the  amount  is  settled  and  brought 
before  this  Congress  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  will  require  consid¬ 
erably  less,  due  to  lower  prices.  In  other 
words,  the  money  we  are  appropriating 
for  the  coming  year  will  go  further,  and, 
inasmuch  as  we  are  trying  to  reduce  our 
appropriations  by  about  15  percent  for 
flood  control  and  other  various  needs  of 
our  own  people  of  America,  why  cannot 
we  take  the  slim  chance  of  reducing  this 
authorization  of  aid  under  the  Marshall 
plan  by  10  percent,  or  $500,000,000? 
That  is  the  percentage,  as  I  understand 
it,  which  the  first  and  major  substitute 
amendment  would  provide.  I  think  we 
all,  as  individual  Representatives,  rep¬ 
resenting  our  various  districts,  should 
give  particular  thought  as  to  how  we 
can  best  serve  our  own  people.  If  we 
can  save  $500,000,000  here,  or  $380,000,- 
000,  it  will  probably  help  prevent  the 
further  threat  of  tax  raises  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people.  I  hope  that  the  majority  of 
the  Congress  will  support  one  or  both  of 
these  amendments.  If  we  support  the 
first  amendment,  it  will  not  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  take  action  on  the  second. 

We  should  reduce  the  amount  by  $500,- 
000,000  in  the  interest  of  our  own  tax¬ 
payers. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Pulton]  for  6  minutes,  under  the 
consent  of  the  committee  granted  at  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  [Mr.  Graham]. 

Mr.  PULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  thank  my  good  colleague,  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania,  Lou  Graham, 
for  this  added  time.  As  the  committee 
knows,  I  have  spoken  but  briefly  on  this 
bill. 

We  should  look  closely  to  see  whether 
this  amount  of  this  authorization  should 
be  reduced.  If  it  should  not  be  reduced, 
then  we  should  vote  for  the  full  amount 
which  the  committee  has  brought  to  us 
as  its  recommendation. 

Being  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  is  one  of  the  hardest  tasks  in 
these  days  that  any  Member  has  to  bear. 
Not  only  because  he  is  on  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  must  thus 
protect  the  over-all  United  States  strat¬ 
egy  and  policy  abroad,  which  many  Mem¬ 


bers  do  not  try  to  keep  up  with,  but  be¬ 
cause  the  work  takes  many,  many  hours 
and  there  is  very  little  thanks  given  pub¬ 
licly  by  some  groups  in  the  House  for 
that  work. 

May  I  compliment  the  various  Mem¬ 
bers  on  the  Democratic  side  as  well  as 
the  Republican  side  for  the  unlimited 
time  that  they  have  given  to  the  exhaus¬ 
tive  study,  to  look  into  these  amounts, 
to  check  through  the  technical  and  com¬ 
plicated  relations  between  the  countries, 
and  to  come  up  with  a  bill  as  they  did 
last  year,  which  passed  this  House  by  a 
resounding  majority. 

Let  someone  who  is  opposed  to  this  bill 
look  back  in  the  Record  when  they  crit¬ 
icize  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
for  doing  its  duty  to  the  American  people. 
They  will  find  that  on  the  Republican 
side  of  the  House  those  Members  who 
were  Members  of  that  Committee  were 
least  affected  by  the  recent  election.  The 
Republicans  who  are  on  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  suffered  the  fewest  de¬ 
feats  in  the  last  election.  We  lost  less 
members  than  any  other  'committee  in 
the  House.  We,  on  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  on  the  Republican  side, 
and  who  are  standing  up  for  this  bipar¬ 
tisan  foreign  policy,  are  very  proud  of 
that  fact. 

Let  some  of  the  members  of  other  com¬ 
mittees,  who  are  making  such  a  great 
to-do  today  about  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee’s  duty  to  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  look  back  and  see  how  many  mem¬ 
bers  they  lost  because  of  the  lack  of  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  American  people  in  the 
policies  that  they  were  putting  forward. 

The  first  year  of  the  European  recov¬ 
ery  program  was  a  year  when  we  were 
faced  with  emergency  deficits  of  food 
and  essentials,  deficits  of  transportation 
which  had  to  be  met  immediately  or  the 
people  would  starve;  it  was  a  starvation 
emergency  program.  The  second  year 
is  to  be  the  rehabilitation  year  and  is  to 
be  the  year  of  developing  the  industries 
and  the  farms  of  these  countries  so  that 
they  can  look  ahead  in  1952  to  support¬ 
ing  and  feeding  themselves  and  trading 
among  themselves  in  this  democratic 
society  of  nations. 

You  ask  me;  What  is  the  amount  by 
which  the  request  has  been  cut  to  reach 
this  figure  of  $4,280,000,000?  The  re¬ 
quest  of  the  governments  participating 
in  ECA  for  the  year  1949-50,  that  is 
the  coming  fiscal  year,  was  $4,690,000,- 
000.  The  amount  that  has  been  set  in 
the  bill  for  the  fiscal  year  by  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  action  is  $4,280,000,000. 

If  we  look  at  this  bill  now  and  say, 
“We  will  cut  the  authorization  further,” 
we  will  then  possibly  find  that  we  do  not 
have  enough  money  to  proceed  with  the 
program  and  that  Mr.  Hoffman  will  have 
to  come  in  before  the  year  elapses  and  go 
through  the  same  motions  again.  We 
should  not  risk  dampening  the  enthusi¬ 
asm  and  fast  tempo  of  recovery. 

The  crop  estimates,  as  we  all  know,  can 
be  best  made  later  in  the  year.  Every 
farmer  knows,  everyone  knows,  that  it  is 
simply  a  gamble  as  to  what  the  current 
crops  will  be  in  Europe  or  this  country, 
for  that  matter,  at  this  time.  The  pro¬ 
posed  international  wheat  agreement,  as 
you  know,  will  be  considered  in  August. 


Consequently  the  international  price  of 
wheat  will  be  determined  around  August 
of  this  year.  The  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee  must  check  these  items  closely  in 
the  succeeding  weeks,  as  well  as  petro¬ 
leum  prices  and  many  other  factors. 

How  did  Mr.  Hoffman  arrive  at  the 
figures  which  ECA  approved  and  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Congress?  He  said  to  us 
on  the  committee: 

I  want  to  begin  by  explaining  bow  we 
divided  the  aid  provided  by  Congress  among 
the  participating  countries  and  how  we  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  estimate  of  the  money  needed 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  To  make  intelli¬ 
gent  judgment  on  the  different  questions 
we  have  had  to  have  (1)  a  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  domestic  economy  and  the  re¬ 
sources  within  each  ERP  country;  ]2)  of  the 
economy  of  Europe  as  a  whole;  (3)  of  the 
economic  relationships  among  the  ERP 
countries;  and  (4)  their  economic  relation¬ 
ships  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Those  are  the  basic  factors  that  our 
own  United  States  representative,  Mr. 
Hoffman,  says  are  technically  inherent 
in  this  program.  We  cannot  decide 
those  major  premises  at  this  level  upon 
these  amendments.  The  committee  is 
giving  you  the  over-all  limit  this  time 
and  saying  that  the  details  of  specific 
items  of  the  appropriation  can  be  worked 
out  with  further  bearings. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has 
expired. 

The  gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Lodge]  is  recognized  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  provision  in  the  act  which 
states  that  the  act  should  not  seriously 
impair  the  economic  stability  of  the 
United  States  is  extremely  important. 
I  believe,  and  I  have  frequently  stated, 
that  we  must  have  a  prudent  regard  for 
our  own  resources.  I  believe  that  the 
people  of  Europe  have  a  great  stake  in 
keeping  the  American  economy  strong. 
I  am  against  raising  taxes,  I  am  against 
deficit  spending;  but  I  do  not  believe 
that  a  cut  here  is  the  way  to  meet  the 
problem  of  cutting  our  suit  according  to 
our  cloth.  I  believe  that  the  Hoover 
Commission  report  should  be  sin¬ 
cerely  and  energetically  implemented. 
I  understand  that  according  to  that  re¬ 
port  that  we  could  save  perhaps  $3,000,- 
000,000  a  year,  and  in  the  process  in¬ 
crease  the  efficiency  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  amend¬ 
ment  represents  a  realistic  appraisal  of 
the  situation.  The  point  about  unspent 
balances  is  like  trying  to  determine  your 
financial  status  by  referring  to  your  bank 
balance  only  and  forgetting  about  your 
outstanding  checks,  your  outstanding 
bills,  and  your  prospective  expenses.  I 
believe  that  it  is  not  realistic  to  consider 
simply  what  has  been  delivered  and  not 
to  consider  also  what  has  been  allotted, 
not  to  consider  the  procurement  author¬ 
izations,  not  to  consider  what  is  in  the 
pipe  line. 

In  a  huge  technical  program  there  is 
always  a  lag  between  undertaking  and 
delivery. 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  whereas  the  participating 
countries  requested  $4,690,000,000  for  12 
months,  and  whereas  tire  amount  re¬ 
quested  of  us  by  ECA  was  $4,347,000,000, 
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the  amount  actually  provided  in  the  bill 
is  $4,280,000,000,  which  is  $410,000,000 
less  than  the  amount  requested  by  the 
participating  countries.  Mr.  Paul  Hoff¬ 
man  has  said  that  an  arbitrary  per¬ 
centage  cut  might  well  result  in  shifting 
the  program  from  recovery  to  relief.  Let 
us  bear  in  mind  the  objectives  for  which 
the  Congress  established  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Administration.  Let  us  take 
note  of  Mr.  Hoffman’s  words: 

It  is  still  true  that  if  a  man  is  drowning 
in  a  well  and  you  need  20  feet  of  rope  to 
save  him,  18  feet  will  not  do  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Judd]. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  op¬ 
posed  to  the  pending  amendments,  even 
though  in  committee  I  voted  for  the  first 
half  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  and  for  the 
amendment  ’hich  cut  the  authorization 
by  $200,000,000. 

The  reason  I  oppose  these  amendments 
is  because  this  is  only  an  authorization 
and  the  stakes  are  so  great  in  the  fateful 
conflict  in  which  we  are  engaged  that 
I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  take  even  the 
slim  chance  which  a  previous  speaker 
advised.  If  I  had  pneumonia  I  would 
not  want  my  doctor  to  say,  “I  will  give 
you  10,000,000  units  of  penicillin,  but  if 
you  are  not  well  then,  I  will  not  give  you 
any  more.”  If  we  got  into  a  war  we 
would  not  say:  ‘‘Well  we  will  spend  a 
hundred  billion  dollars,  but  if  we  have 
not  won  the  war  by  that  time  we  will 
give  up  and  surrender.” 

Our  whole  future,  perhaps  our  exist¬ 
ence  as  a  free  and  prosperous  people  is 
at  stake  in  this  program,  and  I  would 
rather  err  on  the  side  of  providing  a 
ceiling  that  may  prove  to  be  too  high 
than  to  err  on  the  side  of  providing  a 
ceiling  that  is  too  low.  The  former  can 
be  easily  corrected,  the  latter  might  have 
serious  results  indeed.  I  admit  frankly 
that  I  do  not  know  what  the  correct 
amount  should  be.  The  ECA  officials 
told  us  they  could  not  be  sure  either.  We 
do  not  yet  know  what  the  crops  are  going 
to  be  this  year;  we  do  not  know  what  is 
going  to  happen  to  commodity  price 
levels  here  and  around  the  world. 
Surely  it  is  wisdom  to  provide  a  cushion 
to  take  care  of  any  unforeseen  emer¬ 
gency.  The  Appropriations  Committee 
is  commissioned  and  charged  with  the 
responsibility  to  review  the  situation  and 
recommend  the  appropriate  amounts  in 
terms  of  the  additional  facts  that  will  be 
available  to  that  committee  in  June  or 
July  of  this  year. 

I  believe  the  amendments  should  be 
defeated.  If  they  are,  I  want  the  record 
to  show  that  authorization  of  the  full 
amount  in  this  bill  is  in  no  sense  a  com¬ 
mitment,  an  obligation,  a  promise.  If 
later  the  Appropriations  Committee,  on 
the  basis  of  its  examination,  thinks  it 
advisable  to  change  the  figure,  then  I 
hope  the  newspapers  and  the  commenta¬ 
tors,  as  well  as  the  administration  and 
Members  of  the  Congress,  will  not  again 
mislead  the  public  into  thinking  such 
action  is  reversal  of  any  alleged  com¬ 
mitment,  or  going  back  on  a  promise,  or 
breaking  faith  with  the  ECA  countries. 
There  must  be  no  repetition  of  the  dis¬ 


graceful  performance  we  had  here  last 
year  when  that  which  we  had  set  as  a 
ceiling  was  interpreted  almost  univer¬ 
sally  as  a  floor,  and  great  anxiety  and 
apprehension  were  caused  abroad  and 
confusion  here  at  home  by  irresponsible 
charges  that  the  House  was  going  back 
on  the  program,  was  reversing  the  policy 
it  had  established,  and  so  forth.  If  the 
day  comes,  and  I  hope  and  believe  it  wiH 
come  by  June  or  July,  when  it  is  clear 
that  we  can  with  safety  and  even  benefit 
cut  down  the  appropriations  below  this 
authorization,  it  must  be  made  perfectly 
clear  even  now  that  in  any  such  action  we 
are  not  changing  a  policy  but  are  merely 
changing  the  amount  of  money  that  more 
recent  facts  indicate  is  necessary  to 
•carry  out  that  policy. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  What  assurance,  if 
any,  can  the  gentleman  give  us  that  the 
performance  of  a  year  ago  will  not  be 
repeated?  That  is,  that  it  will  not  be 
said  that  the  Congress  has  passed  on  the 
amount  and  any  subsequent  examination 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee  is  in 
violation  of  the  obligation  and  commit¬ 
ment  of  the  Congress  undertaken  in  the 
action  on  the  authorization  bill? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  give 
any  absolute  assurance  that  mischievous 
persons  may  not  try  again  to  misinterpret 
such  action.  We  can  only  do  all  we  can 
to  make  sure  that  the  truth  is  available 
on  the  record  so  that  the  whole  situa¬ 
tion  will  be  accurately  understood  at 
home  and  abroad. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Richards!. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
know  that  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia,  and  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  are  100  per¬ 
cent  sincere  in  the  amendments  they 
have  offered  here. 

This  thing  has  troubled  me  too,  as  to 
how  much  money  it  will  take  to  do  this 
job  in  Europe,  but  frankly,  I  believe  they 
are  mistaken.  I  think  it  would  be  tragic 
if  we  accepted  these  amendments. 

There  is  much  talk  about  the  Con¬ 
gress  having  pulled  this  figure  out  of  the 
air;  there  is  talk  about  what  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  did  last  year. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  are  tight  fig¬ 
ures  with  the  lights  before  us.  We  have 
acknowledged  in  the  report — you  will 
find  the  acknowledgement  there — that 
these  figures  may  have  to  be  revised  even 
though  we  think  they  are  the  proper  fig¬ 
ures.  We  also  acknowledge,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  that  it  will  be  incumbent  upon  the 
Appropriations  Committee  to  revise  these 
figures. 

We  refer  to  wheat,  we  refer  to  oil,  for 
instance,  in  the  case  of  these  two  com¬ 
modities  we  say  that  from  the  facts  we 
have  before  us  now  we  think  so  much 
money  will  be  needed,  but  we  do  not  know 
right  now  what  the  variations  in  price 
may  be.  Now,  I  mentioned  the  com¬ 
modities,  wheat  and  oil,  because  they  are 
mentioned  in  the  report  specifically. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of 
the  House,  either  one  of  these  amend¬ 


ments  would  be  very  easy  to  vote  for 
from  a  political  standpoint,  because  you 
could  go  back  and  tell  your  constituents 
that  ‘‘I  voted  to  save  you  money;  I  voted 
to  quit  sending  money  over  there  to  feed 
a  bunch  of  foreigners”;  but  do  not  forget 
that  this  authorization  is  just  as  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  welfare  of  the  United  States 
and  just  as  essential  to  the  defense  of  the 
United  States  as  the  Atlantic  Pact  or  the 
bills  for  the  armed  services  that  will 
come  in  here  shortly.  My  friends,  we 
have  put  our  hands  to  the  plow  and  we 
cannot  turn  back.  Yesterday  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Wisconsin  said,  “The  die  is 
cast.”  It  is  cast,  and  we  have  crossed 
the  Rubicon. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Kee]  to  close  debate. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman  and  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  I  do  not  think  I  will  use 
even  the  brief  time  allotted  to  me.  I 
have  listened  to  my  friend  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vorys],  who  said  that 
he  was  in  favor  of  the  pending  amend¬ 
ments.  I  wonder  when  the  gentleman 
started  to  favor  these  amendments.  We 
passed  this  bill  out  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  with  a  unanimous  vote. 
The  gentleman  from  Ohio  was  present 
taking  part  in  the  meeting  when  the  bill 
was  voted  out.  We  considered  this 
amendment  and  similar  amendments 
from  every  standpoint.  We  put  in  5  or  6 
weeks  in  the  hearings,  working  day  and 
night,  considering  every  avenue  of  infor¬ 
mation  to  see  whether  or  not  we  could 
make  any  cuts  in  the  amount  of  the 
authorization.  We  followed  the  advice 
of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  and  cut 
$50,000,000  from  the  authorization  for 
the  first  3  months  of  the  period.  'We 
had  no  advice  from  him  with  reference 
to  cutting  anything  else  from  the  bill, 
and  we  left  the  remainder,  the  $4,280,- 
000,000,  as  it  was,  and  voted  it  out  with¬ 
out  a  dissenting  voice. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  as  I  said,  we 
explored  every  avenue ;  we  went  into  the 
price  structure.  In  examining  the  price 
structure  with  a  view  of  cutting  this 
authorization,  we  found  we  were  in  a 
field  of  speculation  and  probabilities, 
something  that  might  or  might  not  hap¬ 
pen  in  the  future,  and  we  decided  we 
could  not  possibly  vote  upon  something 
that  no  man  could  anticipate  or  proph¬ 
esy.  We  left  the  final  review  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

At  one  time  I  heard  an  Irishman  say 
that  if  his  hoe  handle  was  too  short  he 
could  splice  it,  but  if  it  was  too  long  he 
did  not  know  what  the  heck  he  could  do 
with  it.  I  believe  that  when  we  are 
sending  a  hoe  handle  down  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Appropriations  for  their  con¬ 
sideration  we  should  send  down  a  handle 
that  is  of  the  right  length,  or  if  it  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  a  little  too  long  it  can  be  cut 
off.  This  bill  establishes  a  limit  to  the 
appropriation,  so  let  us  not  send  down 
a  limit,  a  ceiling  that  is  too  low,  and  that 
will  ruin  absolutely  this  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  has  ex¬ 
pired.  All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  substitute 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Preston]  to  the 
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amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Smith]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Preston) 
there  were — ayes  68,  noes  140. 

So  the  substitute  amendment  was  re¬ 
jected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Smith]. 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  divi¬ 
sion  (demanded  by  Mr.  Smith  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin)  there  were — ayes  86,  noes  162. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  COUDERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Coxjdert:  On 
page  8,  line  13,  after  “1949”,  strike  out  "and 
not  to  exceed  $4,280,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1950.” 

Mr.  COUDERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
looks  as  if  this  bill  is  not  going  to  be 
amended  to  reduce  the  amount  of  the 
authorization.  The  question  still  re¬ 
mains  open,  and  this  amendment  pre¬ 
sents  it,  as  to  whether  or  not  this  House 
wishes  to  be  free  to  legislate  independ¬ 
ently  and  effectively.  This  amendment, 
if  adopted,  would  free  the  House  to  work 
its  will  in  the  domain  of  European  aid. 

This  amendment  would  strike  out  the 
provision  for  1950  appropriations.  It 
would  strike  out  the  $4,280,000,000,  leav¬ 
ing  in  the  bill  the  $1,100,000,000  for  use 
through  June  30,  1949,  4  months  off. 

The  amendment,  if  adopted,  would  in 
no  wise  impair  the  operation  of  ECA, 
according  to  the  program.  It  could  go 
right  on  with  that  interim  4-month  ap¬ 
propriation.  During  that  period  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  will 
have  an  opportunity,  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt,  to  consider  and  act  upon 
a  Presidential  request  for  a  large  addi¬ 
tional  authorization  for  a  foreign  mili¬ 
tary  aid  program.  Now,  I  am  not  op¬ 
posed  to  this  program.  I  voted  for  it 
last  year  albeit  with  no  little  misgiving. 
I  expect  to  vote  for  it  again  this  year. 
But  I  should  certainly  like  to  vote  for 
bills  of  this  kind  freely,  in  circumstances 
broad  enough  to  permit  exercise  of  an 
intelligent  discretion.  Everybody  knows 
what  is  coming  up.  Every  notice  has 
been  served  upon  us  that  we  are  going 
to  get  a  demand  for  foreign  military  aid. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  strong  argu¬ 
ments  for  taking  some  of  this  ECA  ap¬ 
propriation  and  allocating  it  to  military 
aid,  if  it  be  decided  that  such  aid  should 
be  given.  One  has  to  keep  an  open  mind 
on  it  until  all  the  evidence  is  in,  of  course. 
But  if  we  can  postpone  action  on  this 
long-term  authorization  until  such  time 
as  we  have  an  opportunity  to  consider 
all  the  factors  involved,  to  determine  first 
whether  as  a  matter  of  wisdom  and 
policy  we  want  to  authorize  foreign  mili¬ 
tary  aid  at  all,  and  if  it  be  decided  in 
our  wisdom  that  we  want  to  authorize 
it,  to  determine  whether  our  own  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  permit  us  to  merely  add 
it  to  existing  requests— and  that  kind  of 
mere  addition,  my  friends,  spells  na¬ 
tional  bankruptcy— or  whether  in  effect 
we  want  to  transfer  part  of  this  proposed 
authorization  to  the  military  authoriza¬ 
tion  because  the  two  are  inextricably 
entwined.  That  is  the  position  this  com¬ 


mittee  took  last  year  when  it  gave  us 
both  economic  and  military  aid  in  the 
same  bill.  There  is  no  reason  in  the 
world  why  the  committee  should  not 
do  the  same  thing  this  year  and  give 
the  Members  of  the  House  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  judge  it  intelligently  and 
effectively.  For  that  reason  I  have  of¬ 
fered  this  amendment.  I  hope  it  will 
be  supported.  There  is  no  reason  in 
the  world  why  anyone  should  not  sup¬ 
port  it. 

It  will  not  impair  the  operation  of  ECA. 
It  will  not  reduce  amounts.  It  will  not 
increase  amounts.  It  will  merely  leave 
the  Members  of  the  House  free  to  act 
as  trustees  of  the  American  taxpayer — 
free  to  exercise  their  control  of  the 
purse  intelligently.  The  minority  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  committee,  in  their  report, 
filed  a  most  effective  brief  in  behalf  of 
this  amendment.  They  made  a  most 
persuasive  statement  of  the  wisdom  and 
importance  of  a  one-package  approach. 
That  is  all  I  ask  the  committee  to  do — 
to  give  the  House  an  opportunity  to> 
make  a  one-package  approach  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  op¬ 
position  to  the  amendment.  The  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  have  just  passed  upon 
the  question  not  only  of  retaining  the 
amount  of  $4,280,000,000  in  this  bill,  but 
they  have  passed  upon  the  question  of 
acting  upon  this  bill  now  and  not  post¬ 
poning  it  until  a  later  day. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  debate  on 
this  amendment  now  close. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Coudert]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di¬ 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Coudert)  there 
were — ayes  43,  noes  137. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  have  read,  very  carefully,  all  of 
the  12-day  debate  in  the  other  body,  on 
the  European  relief  problem.  This  de¬ 
bate  should  be  read  by  every  Member, 
because  the  short  time  given  to  this  im¬ 
portant  legislation  in  the  House,  makes 
it  impossible  to  have  a  complete  discus¬ 
sion  and  airing  of  all  of  the  complicated 
problems  in  our  relief  program. 

After  reading  the  debate  and  weighing 
the  pros  and  cons,  it  is  my  considered 
Judgment  that  the  Marshall  plan  ought 
to  be  tapered  off  far  more  than  is  pro¬ 
posed  in  our  present  legislation.  I  say 
this  because  I  am  convinced  that  events 
taking  place  in  our  own  country  will 
make  it  impossible  for  this  country  to 
continue  its  generous  dishing  out  of  our 
resources  all  over  the  world,  and  at  the 
same  time,  stay  economically  strong  at 
home. 

Evidence  in  the  other  body  indicates 
that  out  of  last  year's  appropriation, 
there  is  still  about  $2,500,000,000  in  the 
pipe  lines  that  have  not  yet  reached  the 
Marshall  plan  countries.  It  is  my  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  proposed  appropriation  of 
$5,500,000,000  for  this  year,  ought  to  be 
drastically  reduced. 


I  do  feel  that  the  aid  so  far  under  the 
European  recovery  program  has  been  of 
much  assistance  to  the  Marshall  plan 
countries,  in  regaining  some  of  their  eco¬ 
nomic  stability  and  has  helped  them  to 
war  off  communism.  Our  help  has  given 
these  people  new  hope  and  confidence. 
I  feel  we  underestimate  how  much  they 
would  have  regained  without  our  aid. 
They  had  hit  bottom.  There  was  no 
place  to  go  but  up.  There  is  much  evi¬ 
dence  now  in  the  testimony  that  these 
countries  are  reaching  for  our  dollars — 
not  asking  for  less,  but  demanding  more 
and  more.  I  just  do  not  feel  that  we 
ought  to  be  doing  things  for  these  coun¬ 
tries  that  they  can,  but  will  not  do  for 
themselves.  The  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee  so  far  has  seen  fit  to  reduce  ap¬ 
propriations  for  our  own  domestic  pro¬ 
gram  of  reclamation,  flood  control,  and 
similar  activities  by  15  percent.  No  such 
reduction  by  the  administration  is  pro¬ 
posed  in  our  foreign-aid  program. 

Most  of  these  European  countries  have 
already  recovered  100  percent  of  their 
prewar  production.  Under  the  Marshall 
plan,  we  find  England  deliberately  cut¬ 
ting  her  imports  from  the  United  States. 
The  ECA  spent  $354,000,000  last  year  for 
Canadian  wheat,  when  the  United  States 
had  the  largest  surplus  in  her  history. 
Today  wheat  is  selling  below  parity,  yet 
the  taxpayer’s  money  buys  wheat  from 
other  countries. 

The  Marshall  plan  countries  have 
about  $14,000,000,000  worth  of  securities 
in  the  United  States.  Why  should  not 
they  use  some  of  this  for  their  own  re¬ 
covery? 

The  evidence  is  unmistakable  that 
our  money  has  been  used  to  finance  ex¬ 
periments  in  socialism  in  Europe.  Eng¬ 
land  could  never  have  adopted  socialized 
medicine,  nationalized  her  mines,  her 
banks  and  transportation  without  the 
aid  of  our  dollars.  To  me  socialism, 
when  carried  to  its  final  conclusion,  is 
the  first  cousin  to  communism. 

This  country  has  been  liberal  in  its 
help  to  Europe.  The  record  shows  that 
since  1945,  we  have  made  loans,  grants, 
and  mostly  gifts,  of  over  $24,000,000,000 
to  assist  Europe  in  its  recovery.  This 
does  not  include  the  $6,000,000,000  of 
lend-lease  to  England  or  the  $6,000,- 
000,000  of  loans  made  under  the  Bret- 
ton  Woods  agreement. 

Our  aid  program  this  year,  including 
the  military  aid  to  Germany  and  Japan, 
will  be  nearly  $8,000,000,000  or  about 
$55  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
the  United  States.  If  you  live  in  a  county 
of  10,000  people,  it  means  that  the  Con¬ 
gress  will  bond  you  for  more  than  a 
half  million  dollars  just  for  this  one  pro¬ 
gram.  It  means  an  indebtedness  pf 
$71,500,000  for  my  State  of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  country  has  about 
7  percent  of  the  working  people  in  the 
world,  and  this  7  percent  has  developed 
about  36  percent  of  the  world’s  income. 
This  leaves  93  percent  of  the  people  in  the 
world  having  64  percent  of  the  world’s 
income.  I  am  fearful  that  the  road  we 
are  now  traveling  is  designed  to  divide 
the  wealth  of  140,000,000  Americans  on  a 
share  and  share  alike  basis  with  the  other 
peoples  of  the  world.  If  we  do  this, 
certainly  we  are  lowering  our  own  stand- 
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ard  of  living  to  a  point  where  we  will 
no  longer  be  able  to  help  those  in  dis¬ 
tress,  or  even  help  ourselves. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  did  vote  to  send  food, 
medicine,  and  clothing  to  European  coun¬ 
tries,  to  Greece  and  to  China.  I  believe 
in  that  kind  of  relief.  If  they  are  still 
in  need,  I  would  want  to  carry  it  on.  That 
is  not  the  type  of  relief  we  are  now  giv¬ 
ing  under  the  Marshall  plan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  the  Marshall 
plan,  the  European  countries  were  ob¬ 
ligated  to  furnish  us  scarce  materials  for 
stock-piling.  This  provision  has  been  a 
failure. 

I  am  further  concerned  about  certain 
trade  agreements  which  the  16  Marshall- 
plan  countries  have  with  the  iron-cur¬ 
tain  countries.  These  countries  have 
completed  some  88  trade  treaties  with 
the  countries  behind  the  iron  curtain. 
Most  of  them  have  been  completed  since 
World  War  II.  Forty  of  these  treaties 
are  restricted  and  confidential.  The  evi¬ 
dence  before  the  Senate  is  unrefuted  that 
under  these  treaties,  the  Marshall-plan 
countries  have  sent  nearly  $5,000,000,000 
worth  of  equipment  to  the  iron-curtain 
countries.  This  equipment  includes  jet 
engines,  locomotives,  steel  rails,  and  all 
types  of  items  that  are  certainly  war  po¬ 
tential  materials. 

I  find,  also,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Eng¬ 
land  just  last  week,  has  made  arrange¬ 
ments  to  loan  Russia  $36,000,000.  It 
seems  to  me  that  some  of  the  equipment 
and  materials  we  are  supplying  to  the 
16  Marshall-plan  countries  is  merely  in 
transit,  and  has  found  its  final  resting 
place  in  one  of  the  iron-curtain  coun¬ 
tries,  in  the  form  of  manufactured  goods. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  quite  evident  that 
this  European  aid  bill  will  pass  the  Con¬ 
gress.  I  am  convinced  that  some  of  my 
colleagues  will  vote  for  the  measure  be¬ 
cause  they  think  it  may  help  to  stave  off 
a  depression  in  the  United  States.  It 
may  help  to  do  that  for  a  short  time.  I 
shudder  when  I  think  of  what  might  hap¬ 
pen  to  our  economy,  which  is  now  geared 
to  tremendous  production  for  the  mili¬ 
tary,  lend  lease,  and  aid,  all  over  the 
world,  when  all  that  aid  is  shut  off  at 
one  time.  Very  soon  we  must  pay  the 
fiddler. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  week,  there  was  a 
meeting  in  Washington,  attended  by  in¬ 
dustrialists  and  manufacturers,  consid¬ 
ering  ways  and  means  of  getting  more 
gravy  out  of  the  Marshall  plan.  They 
are  finding  it  rather  difficult  because  of 
the  red  tape  and  restrictions  to  come  un¬ 
der  the  provisions  of  this  aid.  If  you  fol¬ 
lowed  the  discussion  of  tiffs  group,  you 
are  convinced  that  they  must  either  sup¬ 
ply  goods  under  the  Marshall  plan  or 
curtail  their  production.  One  hundred 
and  nine  of  these  industrialists  appeared 
before  the  committee  insisting  their 
products  be  included  under  the  Marshall 
plan.  In  fact,  the  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  declared,  and  I  quote: 

There  will  be  a  fight  If  the  demands  of  the 
folks  at  home  are  not  recognized. 

In  other  words,  ladle  out  the  gravy 
and  make  big  appropriations'  to  the  spe¬ 
cial  interest,  or  the  bill  is  in  danger. 
The  get-it-now  boys  feel  it  may  stave  off 


a  depression  in  the  United  States,  and 
they  may  be  right.  But  I  am  wondering 
If  they  are  really  interested  in  the  re¬ 
covery  of  Europe,  or  saving  the  economy 
in  this  country. 

I  am  also  amazed  to  find,  that  since 
the  close  of  World  War  n,  some  25  large 
industries  in  the  United  States  have  es¬ 
tablished  themselves  in  Europe.  They 
are  making  automobiles,  washing  ma¬ 
chines,  typewriters,  vacuum  cleaners, 
and  hundreds  of  other  products.  They 
are  taking  the  know-how  of  our  country 
to  Europe,  and  there  produce  goods  in 
competition  to  our  own.  Our  industries 
go  there  because  they  can  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  lower  labor  costs,  with  labor 
that  seems  willing  to  work,  and  they  can 
then  ship  these  foreign-made  goods  back 
to  the  United  States,  over  lower,  or  no 
tariff  walls  at  all.  Many  of  these  prod¬ 
ucts  now  flood  our  country.  Take  the 
case  of  automobiles.  We  find  that  in 
1947,  only  48  automobiles  were  imported 
into  the  United  States.  In  1948,  more 
than  38,000  automobiles  were  imported, 
and  we  are  just  getting  started.  All  of 
these  industries  establishing  themselves 
in  Europe  will  soon  be  flooding  our  coun¬ 
try  with  their  products.  This  is  empha¬ 
sized  by  the  fact  that  just  last  year,  our 
imports  increased  $1,700,000,000  over 
1947,  and  our  exports  decreased  $3,000,- 
000,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  in  the  United 
States  today  about  4,000,000  people  un¬ 
employed.  There  are  another  9,000,000 
people  who  are  working  part  time.  Un¬ 
employment  is  the  first  symptom  of  the 
job  lost  through  imports  of  goods  from 
Asia,  Africa  and  Europe.  The  workers 
of  this  country  had  better  wake  up  to 
what  these  trade  agreements  will  do 
to  their  jobs.  They  just  have  no  pro¬ 
tection  and  under  the  Marshall  plan 
we  are  gradually  lowering  our  standard 
of  living  to  those  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

I  feel  we  ought  to  look  further  at  the 
economy  of  the  Marshall  plan  countries. 
The  debt  of  this  country  is  nearly  twice 
that  of  all  of  the  Marshall  plan  cauntries, 
and  yet  we  dig  into  our  pockets  to  help 
them  pay  their  debts.  The  per  capita 
debt  of  those  countries  is  $650,  while  ours 
is  well  over  $1,800.  Their  total  debt  is 
about  $150,000,000,000.  Ours  is  more 
than  $250,000,000,000.  I  am  sure  these 
European  countries  do  not  understand 
that  we  have  this  large  debt,  and  that 
our  own  economic  structure  is  wobbling 
on  shifting  uncertain  economic  sands. 
There  is  no  question  but  what  there  is 
a  jittery  condition  existing  on  our  eco¬ 
nomic  front.  I  read  in  this  act  these 
words: 

No  assistance  to  the  participating  countries 
herein  contemplated  shall  seriously  Impair 
the  economic  stability  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  my  considered  judgment  that  this 
huge  foreign-aid  program,  and  our  mili¬ 
tary  spending  is  Jeopardizing  our  eco¬ 
nomic  stability.  Prices  in  this  country 
are  down.  Unemployment  is  rising.  We 
may  be  facing  more  than  just  “disin¬ 
flation."  The  handwriting  is  on  the 
wall.  It  is  time  to  stop,  look  and  listen, 
before  we  find  ourselves  bogged  down 


in  the  morass  and  uncertain  waters  which 
will  bring  economic  destruction. 

To  me  it  is  a  great  hoax  upon  the 
American  people,  when  we  deal  cut  our 
money  to  these  Marshall-plan  countries 
and  let  them  make  treaties  as  fast  a$ 
they  can  to  trade  with  Russia.  Eighty- 
eight  treaties  since  the  close  of  World 
War  II.  We  find  our  State  Department 
has  attempted  to  give  the  people  the  un¬ 
derstanding  that  we  have  broken  off  ne¬ 
gotiations  with  Russia  and  would  send 
nothing  which  they  could  use  in  making 
war  against  us  behind  the  iron  curtain. 
That  just  is  not  true  of  the  goods  we 
send  to  Europe. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  we  ought  to 
labor  diligently  to  keep  our  democracy 
strong.  It  ought  to  be  responsive  to  our 
needs,  or  we  will  find  ourselves  losing 
our  freedoms.  Certainly  if  we  overex¬ 
tend  ourselves  and  must  levy  higher 
taxes,  which  we  must  do  if  we  continue 
with  all  of  this  spending  orgy,  it  will 
mean  certain  depression  in  this  country. 
It  will  bring  unemployment  and  a  disas¬ 
ter  which  none  of  us  want.  We  cannot 
continue  to  dissipate  our  God-given  re¬ 
sources  in  these  unusual  amounts.  What 
if  we  do  save  Europe  from  communism 
and  bankrupt  our  own  Government  and 
exhaust  our  natural  resources?  I  am 
most  apprehensive  about  the  future  eco¬ 
nomic  stability  of  our  own  country.  It 
is  for  that  reason  that  I  earnestly  hope 
that  the  funds  for  the  European  recovery 
program  can  at  least  be  cut  in  half. 
Should  we  find,  within  the  next  year, 
our  assistance  is  bringing  a  deep  and 
more  serious  impact  on  our  economic  sta¬ 
bility,  then  our  aid  will  cease.  Our  first 
duty  is  to  ourselves  and  to  future  un¬ 
born  generations  who  must  pay  for  this 
program. 

It  is  more  important,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  spending  policy  of  our  country 
be  right  rather  than  bipartisan.  I  know 
we  want  to  have  unity,  but  unity  solely 
for  the  sake  of  unity  can  well  be  disas¬ 
trous.  The  history  of  the  world  is 
strewn  with  the  wreckage  of  countries 
that  were  supposed  to  be  united,  but  in 
the  wrong  cause. 

The  propaganda  which  has  been  given 
to  the  country  on  this  program  makes 
my  opposition  more  difficult.  We  who 
oppose  this  reckless  spending  of  our  re¬ 
sources  will  be  branded  as  isolationists 
and  smeared  with  all  types  of  innuen¬ 
does  and  false  accusations,  but  I  submit, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  whenever  loyal  op¬ 
position  is  silenced,  either  by  force, 
threats,  or  sundry  smear  techniques,  or 
if  it  fails  to  speak,  then  the  freedom  of 
this  country  is  lost.  I  have  spoken  be¬ 
cause  I  have  a  sincere  and  earnest  desire 
to  do  the  right  thing  and  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion,  after  reading  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  pages  of  debate  in  the  Senate, 
that  to  continue  this  program  on  such 
a  full  scale  will  certainly  bring  us  to  the 
brink  of  economic  disaster.  If  economic, 
spiritual,  social,  and  political  disaster 
comes,  we  lose  much  of  our  cherished 
freedoms.  The  folks  at  home  and  future 
generations  who  must  bear  this  extra 
burden  will  wisely  question  the  steps  we 
are  about  to  take. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  has  expired. 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  pro  forma  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  money  which  the 
pending  bill  authorizes  to  be  appropri¬ 
ated  does  not  represent  bounty  that  is 
to  be  heaped  upon  needy  people;  it  is  an 
investment  in  our  own  national  security. 
We  are  simply  undertaking  to  help  needy 
people  help  themselves,  to  rebuild  their 
economy,  to  make  it  possible  for  them  to 
fulfill  obligations  that  they  have  assumed 
under  a  solemn  compact  into  which  they 
have  entered. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  Monday  of  last  week 
notice  was  given  to  all  the  world  that 
liberty  has  made  its  last  retreat  before 
the  assaults  of  Soviet  Russia  and  to  the 
peoples  of  participating  countries  I  would 
pay  a  word  of  tribute. 

What  courage!  What  sublime  courage 
do  they  display.  Suffering  adversities 
never  before  experienced,  they  do  not 
despair.  The  gnawing  pangs  of  misery 
have  not  broken  their  will  to  survive  as 
free  peoples.  Living  beneath  the  angry 
muzzles  of  Russian  guns  they  are  still 
brave.  And  here  at  a  time  when  our 
own  security  is  imperiled  what  a  bless¬ 
ing  it  is — a  blessing  from  heaven — that 
we  are  privileged  to  make  common 
cause  with  them  in  the  fight  for  the 
rights  of  the  whole  human  family.  To 
such  an  everlasting  rock  of  character 
can  we  not  afford  to  moor  the  destiny 
of  our  own  Republic? 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  engaged  in  im¬ 
portant  business.  Let  those  who  would 
advocate  surrender,  who  would  purchase 
the  bare  right  to  live  at  the  expense  of 
liberty,  call  this  a  war  budget  if  they 
may.  That  is  a  familiar  cry  that  has 
been  coming  from  the  Kremlin  and  its 
minions  in  every  part  of  the  world  for  a 
long  time  and  it  frightens  no  one. 

If  this  is  war;  it  is  war  for  peace;  war 
for  freedom  and  for  humanity.  It  is  war 
for  God  and  country  and  against  the 
monster  that  would  devour  the  soul  of 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  go  forward  in  this 
noble  task  to  which  we  have  set  our 
hands  and  look  forward  to  the  coming 
morning  with  its  brilliant  rays  of»  glad¬ 
ness  and  of  peace. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  intention  to 
support  this  legislation.  I  speak,  as  I 
am  sure  all  of  the  Members  on  both  sides 
realize,  as  a  friend  of  the  program.  But 
I  want  to  ask  a  few  questions  about  cer¬ 
tain  features  of  the  bill,  and  as  an  em¬ 
phatic  believer  in  the  program  I  cannot 
refrain  from  voicing  my  objection  to  the 
manner  in  which  this  legislation  is  being 
handled,  not  by  the  Chairman  presiding 
who  has  been  eminently  fair,  but  by 
those  in  control  of  this  legislation  on  the 
majority  side. 

The  amendment,  for  instance,  sub¬ 
mitted  by  my  able  colleague,  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York  [Mr.  Coudert],  a 
few  minutes  ago,  was  deserving  of  far 
greater  consideration  by  this  Committee 
than  was  given  to  it.  To  shut  off  debate 
summarily  in  the  manner  adopted  was  in 
my  judgment,  an  abuse  of  legislative 


power.  I  share  entirely  the  views  ex¬ 
pressed  yesterday  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Keefe].  I  know  he  is 
situated  as  I  am.  He  intends  to  vote  for 
this  program. 

Yet,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  people  of  the 
country  expect  us  to  consider  both  sides 
of  this  question.  Let  us  not  forget  that 
the  Members  who  oppose  this  program 
are  just  as  patriotic,  just  as  loyal  Ameri¬ 
cans  as  those  of  us  who  favor  it.  When 
we  allow  ourselVes  in  the  heat  of  debate 
to  lose  sight  of  that  fact  we  are  faith¬ 
less  to  the  trust  reposed  in  us  by  a  great 
people.  They  expect  us  to  give  both  sides 
every  opportunity  to  express  their  views 
and  to  accord  to  this  problem  the  care¬ 
ful  and  sincere  consideration  which  this 
great  piece  of  legislation  deserves. 
Therefore,  while  agreeing  with  the  ma¬ 
jority  members  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  in  their  objective,  I  condemn 
their  tactics.  After  a  little  trip  that  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Riehlman],  and  myself  made 
to  Europe  last  summer,  I  was  more  con¬ 
vinced  than  ever  that  this  program  is 
working,  that  it  is  helping  Europe,  that 
it  has  made  a  significant  contribution 
to  the  achievement  of  economic  recovery 
in  many  of  the  countries  of  Europe.  In 
my  judgment,  it  is  a  controlling  factor, 
probably  the  controlling  factor,  in  stem¬ 
ming  the  westward  sweep  of  communism 
across  the  continent  of  Europe.  In  both 
these  respects,  it  is  serving  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  our  own  people.  That  is  neces¬ 
sarily  so  in  a  world  that  has  become  a 
parish.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  the 
program  deserves  continuance.  In  con¬ 
sidering  it,  however,  it  is  a  distinct  dis¬ 
service  to  ourselves,  to  those  whom  we 
represent,  and  indeed,  to  the  countries 
'benefited  by  the  aid,  to  gloss  over  those 
respects  in  which  it  does  not  live  up  to 
expectations.  These  deficiencies  should 
be  brought  out  in  the  open  and  discussed 
frankly  and  freely,  in  the  interests  of 
everyone. 

No  one  can  help  Europe  unless  Europe 
helps  itself.  This  self-help  can  come 
about  only  if  the  countries  of  Europe 
indicate  an  increasing  readiness  to 
subordinate  age-old  rivalries,  and  even 
national  prestige,  to  a  common  effort 
based  on  economic  and  perhaps  even¬ 
tual  political  unification. 

I  have  a  strong  impression  that  the 
nations  involved  must  do  a  great  deal 
more  to  assist  in  the  achievement  of 
their  own  recovery  than  they  have  done 
to  date,  if  the  results  on  the  proposed 
target  date  in  1952  are  to  measure  up  to 
our  expectations.  It  is  somewhat  disillu¬ 
sioning  to  note  that  in  a  recent  survey  of 
the  situation  made  by  the  European  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Organization,  it  is 
estimated  that  there  will  still  be  a  $3,- 
000,000,000  deficit  when  the  books  are 
closed  in  1952,  with  no  money  to  meet  it. 
As  a  result,  the  secretary  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  has  warned  that  unless  the  Euro¬ 
pean  nations  take  definite  and  drastic 
steps  to  meet  this  situation,  they  may 
face,  at  the  end  of  the  life  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  political  and  economic  conse¬ 
quences  resulting  in  catastrophe. 

The  leaders  of  these  nations  have,  in 
many  instances,  either  been  unwilling  or 
unable  to  impress  upon  their  people  the 


significance  of  the  great  changes  which 
have  come  over  their  countries  in  this 
postwar  world.  Greater  European  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  unity  is  the  only  an¬ 
swer  to  this  problem. 

This  feature  was  recognized  when  we 
enacted  the  bill  last  year,  particularly  in 
section  115,  containing  the  undertakings 
to  be  entered  into  by  the  participating 
countries.  We  sought,  under  paragraph 
(b)  (3)  to  bring  about  greater  coopera¬ 
tion  between  the  participating  countries 
in  stimulating  an  increasing  interchange 
of  goods  and  services  among  each  other 
and  with  other  countries,  and  in  reduc¬ 
ing  barriers  to  trade. 

As  to  this  matter,  may  I  ask  either  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  or  the  rank¬ 
ing  minority  member  to  enlighten  us  on 
what  has  been  done,  other  than  in  the 
Benelux  agreement,  by  these  countries 
to  improve  that  situation  economically 
and  to  bring  about  a  greater  economic 
unity. 

May  I  have  a  reply  to  that?  What 
was  the  evidence  before  the  committee 
on  that  subject,  or  is  the  record  devoid 
of  any  evidence? 

Mr.  VORYS.  Of  course,  the  OEEC  it¬ 
self  has  become  a  much  more  operating 
organization,  and  the  inter-European 
payment  arrangement  which  is  de¬ 
scribed,  the  additional  grants  arrange¬ 
ment,  has  stimulated  about  $8,000,000  in 
trade,  but  the  Benelux  agreement  has 
not  yet  been  consummated.  There  is  an 
Italian-French  agreement  which  I  be¬ 
lieve  has  already  been  consummated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

[Mr.  RANKIN  addressed  the  Commit¬ 
tee.  His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix.] 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  that  all  debate  on  the  sec¬ 
tion  now  under  consideration  do  close. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  a  preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Hoffman  of  Michigan  moves  that  the 
Committee  do  now  rise  and  report  the  bill 
back  to  the  House  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  enacting  clause  be  striaken. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
no  change  has  been  made  in  the  bill 
since  that  motion  was  made  the  last 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  makes  the  point  of  order 
against  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Michigan  that  no  change 
has  been  made  in  the  bill  since  the  last 
motion  to  strike  the  enacting  clause  was 
made.  That  is  the  case.  Thus,  the  point 
of  order  is  sustained. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Paragraph  (6)  of  section  115  (b) 
of  such  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948 
Is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  pe¬ 
riod  following  the  words  “grant  basis”  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  colon  and  the  fol- 
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lowing:  " Provided ,  That  the  obligation  to 
make  such  deposits  may  be  waived,  In  the 
discretion  of  the  Administrator,  with  respect 
to  technical  information  or  assistance  fur¬ 
nished  under  section  111  (a)  (3)  of  this  title 
and  with  respect  to  ocean  transportation  fur¬ 
nished  on  United  States-flag  vessels  under 
section  111  of  this  title  in  an  amount  not 
exceeding  the  amount,  as  determined  by  the 
Administrator,  by  which  the  charges  for  such 
transportation  exceed  the  cost  of  such  trans¬ 
portation  at  world  market  rates.” 

(b)  Section  115  of  such  act  fs  amended 
by  adding  two  new  subsections,  as  follows: 

“(h)  Not  less  than  5  percent  of  each  spe¬ 
cial  local  currency  account  established  pur¬ 
suant  to  paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  shall  be  allocated  to  the  use  of 
the  United  States  Government  for  expendi¬ 
ture  for  materials  which  are  required  by  the 
United  States  as  a  result  of  deficiencies  or 
potential  deficiencies  in  its  own  resources  or 
for  other  local  currency  requirements  of  the 
United  States. 

“(i)  (1)  The  Administrator  shall,  to  the 
greatest  extent  practicable,  initiate  projects 
for  and  assist  the  appropriate  agencies  of  the 
United  States  Government  in  procuring  and 
stimulating  increased  production  in  partici¬ 
pating  countries  of  materials  which  are  re¬ 
quired  by  the  United  States  as  a  result  of 
deficiencies  or  potential  deficiencies  in  its 
own  resources;  and  in  furtherance  of  those 
objectives  the  Administrator  shall,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  local  currency  allocated  pursuant 
to  subsection  (h),  use  such  other  means 
available  to  him  under  this  title  as  he  may 
deem  appropriate. 

“(2)  In  furtherance  of  such  objectives  and 
within  the  limits  of  the  appropriations  and 
contract  authorizations  of  the  Bureau  of 
Federal  Supply  to  procure  strategic  and  criti¬ 
cal  materials,  the  Administrator,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Director  of  such  Bureau,  shall 
enter  into  contracts  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States  for  the  account  of  such  Bureau 
for  the  purchase  of  strategic  and  critcal  ma¬ 
terials  in  any  participating  country.  Such 
contracts  may  provide  for  deliveries  over  defi¬ 
nite  periods,  but  not  to  exceed  20  years  in  any 
contract,  and  may  provide  for  payments  in 
advance  of  deliveries. 

“(3)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be 
deemed  to  restrict  or  limit  in  any  manner  the 
authority  now  held  by  any  agency  of  the 
United  States  Government  in  procuring  or 
stimulating  increased  production  of  the  ma¬ 
terials  referred  to  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
in  countries  other  than  participating 
countries.” 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word  and  ask  unanimous  consent  to  re¬ 
vise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Yester¬ 
day  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Ford],  replying  to  a  statement  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
SadowskiI  and  to  one  which  I  had  made, 
among  other  things  said: 

The  European  recovery  program  involves 
a  calculated  risk,  but  it  is  not  a  policy  which 
in  the  past  has  been  unquestionably  a  fail¬ 
ure  and  which  has  led  us  to  two  disastrous 
wars,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  youth  and 
future  of  this  country. 

That  part  of  the  statement  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ford]  which 
charges  that  the  European  recovery  pro¬ 
gram  is  not  a  policy  “which  had  led  us 
to  two  disastrous  wars”  is  accurate.  The 
European  recovery  program,  as  everyone 
knows,  came  after — not  before — those 
two  disastrous  wars  to  which  he  makes 
reference. 


His  statement  carries  a  further  impli¬ 
cation.  Permit  me  to  repeat  that  state¬ 
ment,  deleting  words  which  are  unneces¬ 
sary  to  the  point  I  am  endeavoring  to 
make.  He  said,  and  again  I  quote— de¬ 
leting  certain  words: 

The  European  recovery  program  *  *  * 

Is  not  a  policy  which  *  *  *  has  led  us  to 
two  disastrous  wars. 

The  implication  in  that  statement  is 
that,  prior  to  those  two  wars,  we  were 
following  a  policy  which  led  us  into  those 
wars. 

The  conclusion  the  gentleman  makes 
is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts.  Prior  to 
World  War  I,  this  country,  in  the  main, 
had  adhered  to  the  advice  of  Washington, 
who  told  us  to  avoid  entanglements  with 
foreign  nations. 

Just  prior  to  World  War  I,  we  aban¬ 
doned  that  policy  and  entered  upon  a 
policy  of  international  meddling — we 
began  to  concern  ourselves  with  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  other  nations,  and  we  were  propa¬ 
gandized  into  World  War  I,  a  war  which 
we  were  told  would  end  all  wars.  It 
did  nothing  of  the  kind. 

We  became  involved  in  World  War  II 
because  we  continued  to  ignore  Washing¬ 
ton’s  advice;  because  we  followed  down 
the  international  road.  Internationalism 
and  the  policies  of  the  internationalists — 
not  isolationism — is  the  policy  which  led 
us  into  World  War  I  and  World  War  II — 
wars  which  the  gentleman  correctly 
stated  were,  and  I  quote,  “to  the  great 
detriment  of  the  youth  and  future  of 
this  country.” 

Whatever  may  be  the  faults  of  the  iso¬ 
lationists,  whatever  may  be  the  failure 
of  isolationism,  neither  World  War  I  nor 
World  War  II  can  be  charged  to  isola¬ 
tionists  nor  to  the  policy  they  advocated. 

We  went  into  both  of  those  wars  with 
our  eyes  open.  We  went  in  voluntarily. 
We  went  in,  in  spite  of  Washington’s 
advice.  We  went  in  because  we  had 
abandoned  the  policy  of  isolationism. 

No  one,  neither  the  distinguished  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ford]  nor 
the  world-renowned  statesmen  of  the 
other  body,  can  change  the  facts. 

We  are  still  continuing  to  follow  the 
internationalists,  to  adhere,  to  a  certain 
degree  at  least,  to  the  so-called  bipar¬ 
tisan  foreign  policy  which  to  date  has 
brought  us  nothing  but  war,  debt,  and  a 
commitment  to  furnish  the  munitions 
and  the  men  for  a  third  world  war  in 
which  any  one  of  the  12  signatory  nations 
to  the  Atlantic  Pact  may  involve  us. 

Early  in  the  day  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCormack]  stated 
in  substance  that  we  had  become  in¬ 
volved  in  two  wars  because  of  lack  of 
foresight  on  the  part  of  our  leaders.  It 
is  not  very  often  that  I  find  myself  in 
accord  with  the  gentleman,  but  I  think 
he  is  right  about  that  one. 

Either  those  statesmen  who  created 
the  situation  which  caused  us  to  be¬ 
come  involved  in  World  War  I  and  World 
War  II  lacked  foresight  or  they  deliber¬ 
ately  involved  us  in  those  two  wars.  I 
prefer  to  repudiate  the  second  proposi¬ 
tion;  to  think,  rather,  that  they  did  not 
know  the  results  of  their  action.  But 
the  lack  of  foresight  of  which  the  gentle¬ 
man  complains  was  that  of  the  Members 
of  his  own  party  and  those  who  were 
willing  to  commit  us  to  “a  great  adven* 


ture,T’  “a  great  speculation,”  who  now 
talk  about  “a  calculated  risk.”  Our  in¬ 
volvement  in  those  two  wars  was  not  due 
to  the  fact  that  we  followed  the  policy 
of  Washington  and  his  advice  to  avoid 
foreign  entanglements.  We  got  into 
those  two  wars  because  we  disregarded 
that  advice.  This  recovery  program  to 
which  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Ford]  referred  is  part  of  the  fruit 
of  those  two  wars. 

We  are  now  reaping  the  harvest  of 
those  two  wars,  which  were  a  prior  har¬ 
vest  of  internationalism.  It  would  seem 
in  all  fairness  as  though  those  who  ad¬ 
vocate  this  policy  of  internationalism 
now,  admitting  that  we  have  fought  two 
disastrous  wars  and  that  we  now  have, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Vorys]  ,  a  member  of  the  committee,  yes¬ 
terday  stated,  a  program  which  will  im¬ 
pair  the  economic  stability  of  these 
United  States — and  I  quote  him:  “Un¬ 
questionably  this  act  last  year  impaired 
the  economic  stability  of  the  United 
States  by  increasing  inflationary  pres¬ 
sures” — would  now  acknowledge  the  fu¬ 
tility  of  their  efforts,  the  unsoundness 
and  the  disastrous  results  of  their  policy 
of  internationalism,  and  permit  us  to 
once  more  follow  the  advice  of  Wash¬ 
ington. 

A  little  later  today  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  O’Hara]  spoke  about  this 
plan  of  Mr.  Owen  J.  Roberts,  Union  Now. 
More  than  7  years  ago  from  the  well  of 
the  House  I  exhibited  a  flag  of  Union 
Now.  That  was  in  January  of  1942, 
when  from  Clarence  Streit  and  others 
came  the  proposition  that  we  appropri¬ 
ate  a  million  dollars  as  a  birthday  gift 
to  President  Roosevelt,  to  be  used  to  call 
a  convention  to  draw  up  a  constitution 
for  a  United  States  of  the  World — Union 
Now — or  a  World  Federation — whatever 
you  want  to  call  it. 

The  advocates  of  that  movement  at 
that  time  sent  to  every  Member  of  Con¬ 
gress  a  request  calling  for  an  appropria¬ 
tion  of  a  billion  collars  to  finance  the  in¬ 
ternational  organization  which  it  then 
advocated  creating.  At  that  time  Mr. 
Roberts  and  his  associates  were  advocat¬ 
ing  the  hauling  down  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  and  the  raising  of  an  interna¬ 
tional  flag.  They  are  still  at  it.  They  are 
persistent  all  right,  they  are  still  at  it. 

There  is  just  one  question  I  want  to 
ask.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  result 
to  future  generations — not  the  present, 
but  to  future  generations — between  the 
policy  of  the  Communists  who  advocate 
the  overthrow  of  the  Government  by 
force  and  the  result  of  the  policy  advo¬ 
cated  by  Owen  J.  Roberts  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  wdio  favor  Union  Now  and  the  for¬ 
mation  of  this  world  federation? 

In  the  one  case,  the  Communists,  if 
successful,  would  have  a  revolution — 
that  would  be  bad — we  would  not  get 
that  under  the  Roberts  plan,  but  in  the 
end  the  Communists,  if  successful,  would 
by  force  wipe  out  our  Government,  make 
us  a  subject  nation,  establish  commu¬ 
nism  and  slavery,  atheism  in  the  place  of 
Christianity,  freedom,  and  prosperity. 

Under  the  Roberts  plan,  what  would 
we  get?  Practically  the  same  thing,  In¬ 
sofar  as  our  own  form  of  government, 
our  freedom,  our  prosperity,  and  our 
happiness  were  involved.  The  only  dif- 
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ference  would  be  that  the  Communists 
would  force  us  to  yield,  while  the  outfit 
headed  by  Owen  J.  Roberts  would  seduce 
us  into  accepting  a  surrender  of  our  sov¬ 
ereignty,  into  becoming  part  and  parcel 
of  a  United  States  of  the  World — of 
Union  Now — or  of  whatever  high-sound¬ 
ing  but  deceptive  title  its  advocates  final¬ 
ly  chose  to  call  it. 

In  Union  Now  or  whatever  it  is  they 
advocate  we  would  be  but  a  part  of  the 
whole,  subordinate  to  the  will  of  our  as¬ 
sociates.  We  would  furnish  the  money 
to  them.  We  would  supply  them  with  not 
only  the  necessities  of  life,  but  with  those 
things  which  would  enable  them  to  com¬ 
pete  with  us  economically. 

Yes,  and  worse  than  that,  if  we  accept 
Union  Now,  or  accept  and  implement  the 
Atlantic  Pact,  we  will  pledge  future  gen¬ 
erations  of  our  young  men  to  fight  on 
foreign  soil  wherever,  whenever,  any  one 
of  the  signatory  nations  becomes  in¬ 
volved  in  a  quarrel  with  its  neighbor. 

Make  no  mistake  about  the  road  on 
which  we  have  set  our  feet.  If  we  follow, 
if  we  do  not  repudiate  the  implementa¬ 
tion  of  the  Atlantic  Pact,  in  the  years  to 
come  we  will  find  ourselves  in  war  after 
war,  and  the  only  excuse  offered  is  that 
we,  the  most  powerful  nation  in  all  the 
world,  are  so  fearful  of  our  ability  to  de¬ 
fend  ourselves  that  we  join  in  an  alliance 
with  quarrelsome,  warlike,  impoverished 
nations. 

If  world  war  III  is  late  in  coming,  we 
may  in  the  meantime  find  ourselves  bled 
white,  a  victim  of  our  own  stupidity,  our 
own  generosity,  our  own  unsound  reason¬ 
ing. 

Later  today,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Fulton]  stated  that 
the  votes  against  this  bill,  or  perhaps  it 
was  against  some  then  pending  amend¬ 
ment,  would  indicate  the  lack  of  strength 
of  the  isolationists. 

It  may  be  that  the  vote  will  indicate  a 
lack  of  courage  on  the  part  of  some  iso¬ 
lationists,  for  the  isolationists  have  been 
falsely  charged  with  all  of  the  ills  which 
have  come  to  this  country  since  1914. 

But  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Fulton]  at  least  give 
some  of  us  credit  for  adherence  to  our 
convictions,  for  having  the  courage  to 
voice  the  views  which  we  believe  most 
likely  to  give  us  future  security. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Vohys  :  On  page 
10,  line  16,  strike  out  the  period  and  insert  a 
comma  and  the  following:  “and  the  total  of 
such  allocations,  together  with  loans  and 
guaranties  made  under  section  111  of  this 
act,  shall  not  be  less  than  20  percent  of  the 
total  amount  of  assistance  furnished  under 
this  title.” 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel 
it  my  duty  at  least  to  give  the  House  a 
chance  to  pass  on  this  amendment  which 
I  offered  in  committee.  I  am  a  little 
surprised  at  my  dear  friend,  our  chair¬ 
man,  for  scolding  some  of  us  for  exer¬ 
cising  our  right  as  Members  to  vote  on 
amendments  to  this  bill.  I  was  for  ERP 
last  year.  I  am  for  it  this  year,  and  I 
have  certainly  been  supporting  this  leg¬ 
islation.  I  voted  for  this  bill  in  commit¬ 
tee  with  the  distinct  understanding  that 
I  would  not  forego  my  right  to  vote  my 


convictions  on  any  amendment  on  the 
floor.  I  offered  amendments  to  cut  the 
authorization  in  committee  and  natur¬ 
ally  felt  justified  in  voting  for  the  Smith 
amendment  when  it  came  to  the  floor. 

I  offered  this  present  amendment  in 
committee  and  I  feel  I  should  call  it  to 
your  attention  now.  Last  year  a  $1,000,- 
000,000,  or  about  one-fifth  of  the  total 
for  ERP  was  earmarked  for  loans  and 
guaranties. 

We  have  plenty  of  exports  this  year 
and  if  we  could  get  paid  for  them,  our 
problem  would  be  far  simpler.  I  think 
this  principle  of  earmarking  about  20 
percent  of  this  fund  for  pay-back  money, 
instead  of  grant  money,  should  be  con¬ 
tinued  as  a  token  recognition  by  the 
ERP  countries  of  the  drain  upon  our  na¬ 
tural  resources  by  this  program  and  as 
a  token  of  continuity  of  cooperation  by 
those  countries  In  the  future  when  the 
United  States  has  deficiencies  in  its  own 
resources  as  a  result  of  this  program. 
This  amendment  would  earmark  20  per¬ 
cent  or  about  one  billion  dollars,  $300,- 
000,000  is  already  earmarked  for  guaran¬ 
ties.  We  are  told  about  $200,000,000  in 
loans  are  planned  and  5  percent,  or 
roughly  $250,000,000  of  the  counterpart 
funds,  the  special  local  currency  account, 
is  earmarked  by  existing  law  and  by  the 
committee  bill  at  the  place  where  I  have 
offered  this  amendment.  Therefore,  my 
amendment  would  require  about  $250,- 
000,000  more  to  be  on  some  sort  of  re¬ 
payable  basis. 

We  were  told  that  Europe  is  “loaned 
up.”  These  countries,  if  you  look  at  page 
836  of  the  hearings,  owe  $11,489,000,000 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  in  dollar 
debts,  including  $8,222,000,000  to  the 
United  States  Government.  They  owe 
$1,638,000,000  to  other  countries  outside 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  except  for 
the  United  Kingdom,  which  owes  about 
$13,500,000  in  sterling,  and  of  course, 
their  problem  is  the  most  acute.  Dollar 
debt  service  in  the  European  countries  in 
1955  is  estimated  at  $456,000,000  a  year. 
Our  dollar  debt  service  this  year  is  about 
$5,000,000,000.  We  have  made  no  post- 
Marshall  plan  trade  arrangements  with 
the  ERP  countries  yet.  Until  we  do,  I 
feel  they  can  at  least  arrange  to  pay  us 
back  20  cents  on  the  dollar  after  they 
have  recovered.  I  present  this  amend¬ 
ment  for  your  consideration  and  urge  its 
adoption. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  is  decep¬ 
tively  simple.  If  we  had  countries  who 
were  able  to  pay  and  customers  who  were 
able  to  pay  then  we  would  want  to  re¬ 
ceive  something  on  account;  but  the 
purpose  of  ERP  is  to  make  up  the  de¬ 
ficiencies  in  payments  that  these  coun¬ 
tries  cannot  possibly  make.  The  whole 
reason  for  this  program  is  based  upon  the 
premise  that  there  is  approximately  for 
the  four-year  period  from  1948  to  1952 
a  $17,000,000,000  to  $22,000,000,000  de¬ 
ficiency  of  dollars  or  dollar  area,  neces¬ 
sary  goods  and  services  which  cannot  be 
met  either  by  their  material  wealth  or 
by  hard  currency. 
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Mr.  NICHOLSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON.  Not  at  the  moment;  I 
will  yield  later  if  I  can. 

Unless  we  look  at  the  problem  from 
the  practical  point  of  view,  that  this  is 
actually  a  balance-of-payments  defi¬ 
ciency  matter  we  do  not  see  what  is 
wrong  with  the  Vorys  amendment. 

Under  the  present  bill  the  ECA  Admin¬ 
istrator,  Mr.  Hoffman,  has  the  discretion 
to  negotiate  for  these  strategic  materials 
so  they  can  be  obtained  in  countries 
where  they  can  be  found,  and  of  neces¬ 
sity  under  this  program  where  the  level 
of  living  is  high  enough  for  the  country 
to  continue  its  recovery  and  pay  for  a 
portion  of  our  dollars  in  kind  by  strate¬ 
gic  materials. 

There  are,  however,  certain  countries, 
such  as  Italy,  that  are  short  of  strategic 
materials  but  which  have  a  great  defi¬ 
ciency  in  their  balance  of  payments. 
You  will  be  putting  a  burden  upon  this 
program  in  such  countries  by  raising 
this  requirement  to  20  percent.  The  5- 
percent  requirement  under  the  present 
act  for  strategic  materials  and  also  ad¬ 
ministering  expenses  has  not  even  been 
reached  thus  far.  The  Administrator 
has  not  even  approximated  the  5  percent 
which  is  in  the  present  act. 

In  addition  to  that,  our  strategic-ma¬ 
terials  program  is  necessary  immediately 
and  a  20-percent  program  would  re¬ 
quire  long  time  development  admittedly. 
We  cannot  wait  for  2  or  3  years  to  get 
the  strategic  materials  under  this  pro¬ 
gram.  They  can  be,  and  are  being  cur¬ 
rently  bought  under  separate  statutory 
authority,  using  dollar-purchase  money 
outside  of  this  particular  program. 

This  program  is  for  the  purpose  of 
making  up  deficiencies  that  the  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  participating  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  make  up  themselves.  If  we  take 
away  from  them  at  this  time  a  great 
proportion  of  the  products  and  strategic 
materials  they  produce  we  further  keep 
their  economies  from  rising  to  the  level 
where  they  will  be  self-sufficient.  This 
will  delay  the  successful  completion  of 
the  ECA  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  NICHOLSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  ask  how  much  has  been  borrowed 
from  the  World  Bank  by  these  countries. 

Mr.  FULTON.  The  over-all  figure  of 
the  amount  that  has  been  borrowed  from 
the  World  Bank  is  not  part  of  this  pro¬ 
gram.  We  are  talking  here  about  a  de¬ 
ficiency  that  still  remains  after  all  the 
borrowings  they  can  make  from  their 
citizens,  the  World  Bank,  and  the  Ex¬ 
port-Import  Bank. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  a  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  gentleman  and  the 
House  may  be  interested  in  the  fact  as 
to  the  terms  of  the  loans  already  made, 
showing  what  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  International  Monetary  and 
Financial  Problems  thinks  about  that. 
The  terms  are  for  35  years  at  2  V2  per¬ 
cent  interest,  but  there  is  no  amortiza¬ 
tion  until  June,  1952,  and  in  some  cases 
no  amortization  until  June  1956  and  not 
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even  interest  on  these  loans  until  June 
1952.  We  questioned  the  representative 
of  the  bank  closely  and  learned  that 
whereas  there  was  a  billion  dollars  avail¬ 
able  for  that  purpose  it  had  not  been 
put  into  loans  because  of  the  severity  of 
the  requirements;  and  they  could  only 
legitimately  use  $200,000,000  this  year. 
These  facts  have  a  very  definite  bearing 
on  the  necessity  for  this  bill  this  year. 

Mr.  PULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
close  by  saying  that  if  the  Vorys  amend¬ 
ment  is  voted  into  this  bill  we  are  prac¬ 
tically  reducing  this  ECA  program  by  15 
percent,  because  these  countries  do  not 
have  the  wherewithal  or  the  strategic 
materials  to  supply  the  United  States. 
We  have  an  outside  program  that  is  buy¬ 
ing  strategic  materials  at  the  present 
time. 

The  condition  of  these  countries  is 
such  that  there  could  be  no  requirement 
of  repayment  of  principal  or  payment  of 
interest  until  1952  after  a  survey  of  the 
practical  problem,  as  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  correctly  states.  This  20  per¬ 
cent  requirement  would  be  imposing  the 
practical  burden  of  paying  in  kind. 

We  should  not  put  these  ECA  countries 
in  an  impossible  position  when  we  know 
they  cannot  start  new  factories  or  new 
mines  to  produce  strategic  materials 
within  this  fiscal  year  for  which  we  are 
providing,  which  expires  on  June  30, 
1950.  So  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 
will  mean  simply  a  reduction  of  15  per¬ 
cent  in  the  ECA  program.  I  therefore 
ask  you  to  vote  against  the  Vorys  amend¬ 
ment  at  this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex¬ 
pired.  _ 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  extremely  difficult 
for  me  to  state  all  my  thoughts  regarding 
this  European  aid  program  in  the  short 
time  allotted  me. 

I  shall  vote  against  this  legislation 
because  I  personally  think  this  entire 
program  is  economic  folly.  While  it 
creates  a  period  of  synthetic  prosperity 
in  America  it  is  bleeding  us  white  to 
finance  the  socialistic  and  communistic 
governments  of  Europe.  And  it  is  put¬ 
ting  those  governments  in  a  position  to 
enslave  us. 

What  do  you  who  support  this  vast 
spending  program  think  the  French, 
Italians,  and  even  the  English  will  even¬ 
tually  do  with  the  aid  we  are  now  giving 
them? 

Put  this  down  in  your  book.  They  will 
run  us  out  of  every  market  they  choose 
to  enter — we  are  feeling  the  effects  of 
that  now — and  when  we  quit  dishing  up 
money  to  them,  when  we  are  bankrupt — 
as  we  are  certain  to  be  in  the  end — we 
will  be  easy  prey  for  a  combination  that 
will  only  then  laugh  at  our  predicament. 

As  surely  as  there  is  a  God  in  heaven, 
before  the  passing  of  another  two  gen¬ 
erations  of  our  people,  our  Government 
debt  will  be  repudiated  and  we  will  even¬ 
tually  walk  in  the  steps  of  Germany 
where  it  became  necessary  for  the  house¬ 
wife  to  carry  a  basketful  of  currency  to 
buy  a  loaf  of  bread.  There  can  be  no 
other  outcome. 


Some  future  generation,  possibly  the 
infants  of  today,  will  look  back  on  our 
present  tin-horn  political  era  of  financ¬ 
ing  and  justly  decide  to  refuse  to  further 
enslave  themselves  by  paying  for  such  a 
smelly  dead  horse.  When  this  sorry  day 
arrives  our  Government  will  fall  in  a 
heap  and  will  be  reborn  in  a  bath  of 
blood  if,  which  is  not  improbable,  we  are 
not  already  swallowed  up  by  those  whom 
we  are  at  the  moment  making  strong 
while  we  grow  weaker  and  weaker. 

The  really  sad  part  of  it  is,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
tremendous  amount  of  European  aid  we 
have  given  under  this  program  has  found 
its  way  into  Russia,  our  greatest  poten¬ 
tial  enemy  whose  leader,  Joe  Stalin,  is 
quoted  as  having  once  said  that  America 
would  spend  itself  into  bankruptcy  and 
he,  or  his  successors,  would  then  take 
over. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  for  the 
purpose  of  reminding  the  Members  of 
the  House  once  more  that  the  matter  we 
now  have  under  consideration  is  not  an 
appropriation  bill,  it  is  not  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  making  a  law  to  appropriate 
money  from  the  Treasury.  The  bill  un¬ 
der  consideration  is  an  authorization  bill 
for  the  purpose  of  making  law  to  permit 
the  continuation  of  our  program  to  aid 
European  recovery.  As  has  been  stated 
by  numerous  other  Members  today,  I  feel 
we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  program,  an 
effort  to  do  a  job  in  Europe.  We  have 
embarked  on  that  program  and  we  can¬ 
not  very  well  walk  away  from  it  now. 
For  that  reason  I  feel  I  must  vote  for  the 
bill  before  us  this  afternoon. 

I  point  out  very  clearly  for  the  record, 
however,  that  in  voting  for  this  bill 
neither  I  nor  any  other  Member  of  the 
House  votes  to  appropriate  a  specific  sum 
of  money.  We  have  had  considerable 
discussion  on  the  subject  of  the  amount 
of  money,  the  dollars,  written  into  this 
authorization  bill.  I  have  carefully  read 
the  committee  report  on  the  subject, 
particularly  that  section  of  the  report 
which  deals  with  the  financing  of  the 
program,  and  I  find  the  committee  has 
not  given  any  consideration  at  all  to  the 
question  whether  or  not  the  United 
States  can  afford  the  dollars  mentioned 
in  the  report  and  in  the  bill.  I  can  in 
all  charity  understand  why  the  commit¬ 
tee  did  not  take  that  particular  matter 
into  consideration,  because  after  all  they 
were  dealing  with  a  bill  having  to  do  with 
an  economic  recovery  program  for  Eu¬ 
rope,  they  were  dealing  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  foreign  nations,  they  were  oper¬ 
ating  as  a  Committee  on  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs.  However,  there  must  be,  there 
will  have  to  be,  hearings  conducted  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee  based  not 
only  upon  the  justification  for  the  figures 
given  in  this  report  and  in  this  bill  but 
based  upon  the  ability  of  the  United 
States  Treasury  to  pay  out  this  figure  or 
any  other  figure. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Montana. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Insofar  as  our  own 
resources  are  concerned,  there  were  com¬ 
mittees  set  up  in  the  beginning  to  look 
into  that.  There  is  a  National  Advisory 
Council  which  at  the  present  time  ad¬ 
vises  the  ECA  as  to  how  far  we  can  go 
in  the  light  of  our  own  resources  or  the 
resources  we  possess.  The  committee 
has  looked  into  that  and  has  taken  it 
into  consideration  in  connection  with 
its  study  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  I  thank  the 
gentleman,  but  the  report  does  not  deal 
with  that  subject.  However,  by  the 
time  the  appropriations  bill  is  before  us, 
I  feel  certain  there  will  have  elapsed 
sufficient  time  for  a  full  and  complete 
consideration  of  all  of  the  financial  mat¬ 
ters  involved  in  this  program  and  that 
we  can  have  placed  before  us  when  the 
appropriation  bill  comes  in,  a  statement 
of  dollars  and  cents  and  items  that  will 
clearly  show  when  the  appropriation  is 
made  where  the  money  is  going  and 
why,  and  also  the  reason  a  specific  sum 
is  necessary.  In  addition  to  that  I  hope 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Appro¬ 
priations  will  indicate  the  reason  for  the 
belief  that  we  can  support  such  a  pro¬ 
gram.  As  to  this  figure  in  the  bill — this 
is  my  personal  view;  I  criticize  no  com¬ 
mittee  member  or  no  Member  of  the 
House — but  I  feel  that  the  figure  has  not 
been  scientifically  arrived  at.  I  only  ac¬ 
cept  it  and  will  only  vote  for  this  bill  on 
the  basis  that  the  sum  named  is  the 
maximum,  and  an  amount  beyond  which 
we  could  not  possibly  go  in  the  matter  of 
European  aid.  On  that  basis  as  a  ceiling, 
as  a  maximum,  as  pointed  out  by  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota,  a  member 
of  the  committee,  I  feel  satisfied  to  vote 
for  the  bill,  but  the  record,  as  he  stated, 
and  as  I  now  state,  must  clearly  show, 
and  the  people  of  the  country  must 
clearly  understand,  that  we  are  not  to¬ 
day  dealing  with  an  appropriation  item 
but  only  a  maximum  ceiling  for  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  would  like  to  inform  the 
gentleman  that  the  chief  counsel  of  the 
ECA  before  our  committee  officially  ad¬ 
vised  us  that  they  took  the  position  that 
this  would  not  be  considered  in  any  sense 
a  commitment.  They  specifically  asked 
us  to  go  along  with  this  higher  authori¬ 
zation  and  then  let  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  scrutinize  the  whole  pro¬ 
gram  and  come  in  with  the  proper  figure. 
They  expressed  themselves  frankly  to 
that  effect. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  has  expired. 

(Mr.  MICHENER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

[Mr.  MICHENER  addressed  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  His  remarks  will  appear  here¬ 
after  in  the  Appendix.] 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  all  debate  on  this  sec- 
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tion  and  all  amendments  thereto  close  In 
25  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
I  may  say  that  I  desire  to  offer  an 
amendment,  or  at  least,  to  discuss  a 
paragraph  of  the  present  act  which  has 
not  been  brought  up,  and  that  deals  with 
reparations  from  the  three  western  zones 
of  Germany. 

Mr.  KEE.  I  have  no  disposition  to 
foreclose  the  offering  of  amendments. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  .  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  amendment  would  have 
to  be  offered  to  this  section  if  I  offer  the 
amendment.  I  would  like  to  interrogate 
the  chairman  a  little  bit  about  the 
progress  that  was  made  cn  that  provision 
of  the  act  which  calls  for  agreements  be¬ 
tween  the  countries  to  whom  reparations 
are  due.  I  hesitate  to  agree  to  this  if  I 
am  going  to  be  shut  off  with  2  or  3 
minutes  on  a  possible  amendment.  I  may 
not  offer  the  amendment;  that  will  de¬ 
pend  on  what  the  chairman  tells  me.  If 
the  chairman  will  confine  his  request 
to  the  pending  amendment,  I  shall  cer¬ 
tainly  have  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  constrained  to  object. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that 
all  debate  on  this  section  and  all  amend¬ 
ments  thereto  close  in  27  minutes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  amendment 
be  again  reported. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(The  Clerk  again  read  the  Vorys 
amendment.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vorys]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Case  of  South 
Dakota :  On  page  10,  after  line  7,  insert  a  new 
paragraph,  as  follows: 

“(b)  Paragraph  (f)  of  section  115  of  such 
act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period 
and  adding,  ‘Provided,  That  In  the  absence 
of  such  agreement  from  any  country  so  con¬ 
cerned,  the  Administrator  shall  withhold 
from  it  allotments  from  funds  appropriated 
under  the  authority  of  this  act.’  ” 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  paragraph  (f),  section  115  of 
the  present  act  is  found  on  page  73  of 
the  committee  report.  It  reads: 

(f)  The  Administrator  will  request  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  obtain  the  agreement  of 
those  countries  concerned  that  such  capital 
equipment  as  is  scheduled  for  removal  as 
reparations  from  the  three  western  zones  of 
Germany  be  retained  in  Germany  if  such  re¬ 
tention  will  most  effectively  serve  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  European  recovery  program. 

My  amendment  seeks  to  implement 
that  language. 

Older  Members  of  the  House  may  re¬ 
call  that  a  year  or  so  ago  we  had  a  select 


committee  on  foreign  aid.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  serve  on  that  committee,  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  that  was 
assigned  to  Germany  and  Austria.  One 
of  the  recommendations  which  that  com¬ 
mittee  made  was  that  the  dismantling 
program,  the  reparations  program, 
should  be  reexamined  in  the  light  of  the 
program  to  put  western  Europe  on  its 
feet  and  get  it  off  the  back  of  United 
States  taxpayers.  Growing  out  of  that, 
I  think,  and  as  a  result  of  the  efforts  of 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vorys],  a 
very  able  member  of  that  subcommittee, 
the  Congress  last  year  wrote  into  the  ECA 
Act  the  paragraph  I  have  just  read. 

The  Congress  also  adopted  a  resolution 
of  inquiry,  which  I  introduced,  directing 
the  State  Department  to  report  as  to 
what  was  happening  under  the  dis¬ 
mantling  program,  to  determine  if  modi¬ 
fying  reparations  might  contribute  to 
European  recovery  by  using  German 
plants  where  they  were. 

Recall  the  situation  set  up  at  Pots¬ 
dam.  Russia  got  all  the  reparations  in 
the  Russian  zone,  100  percent  of  them. 
She  got  all  of  East  Prussia,  she  got  con¬ 
trol  of  all  the  industrial  potential  in 
Silesia  assigned  to  Poland.  On  top  of 
that  Russia  was  to  get  25  percent  of  the 
reparations  out  of  the  three  western 
zones.  The  satellite  countries  got 
another  14  percent.  Only  the  remainder 
of  the  dismantled  plants  was  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  other  countries. 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  COX.  I  have  been  opposed  to 
amending  the  pending  resolution,  but  I 
am  convinced  that  this  is  one  amend¬ 
ment  the  Committee  ought  to  accept, 
and  I  hope  will  accept. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  ap¬ 
preciate  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  same  commit¬ 
tee  and  saw  this  situation  in  Germany, 
where  it  had  been  agreed  to  tear  down 
and  send  to  Russia  25  percent  of  the 
reparations  equipment  in  the  western 
zones. 

So,  the  ECA  Act  last  year  said  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  should  attempt  to  get 
agreements  to  leave  in  Germany  what 
would  contribute  to  European  recovery. 
And  it  is  commonly  known  that  Mr. 
Humphrey  was  appointed  to  go  over 
there  and  make  a  survey  to  see  what 
should  and  could  be  done. 

Informally,  some  of  us  hear  that  Mr. 
Humphrey  recommended  that  at  least 
150  of  the  167  plants  scheduled  for  dis¬ 
mantling  be  retained  as  a  part  of  the 
European  recovery  program.  But  no 
definite  results  have  come  to  public 
attention. 

Thus  far  in  the  debate  I  have  heard 
no  allusions  to  this  matter.  I  have  not 
heard  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
state  what  had  been  accomplished  by  the 
Humphrey  survey.  Can  the  chairman 
give  us  any  information  at  this  time? 

Such  information  would  let  us  know 
whether  the  paragraph  mentioned  needs 
implementation  by  language  similar  to 
that  suggested  by  the  amendment  or 
whether  progress  is  being  made  on  the 
agreements  requested  last  year. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  Burdick]. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
not  take  3  minutes.  I  have  seen  juries  be¬ 
fore,  lots  of  them,  and  I  do  not  like  the 
looks  of  this  one. 

I  used  to  play  football  on  a  small  col¬ 
lege  team  one  time,  and  on  defense  I 
played  right  end.  One  of  the  things  I  was 
cautioned  never  to  do  was  to  be  sucked 
in  on  the  end,  and  let  Wisconsin  or  Mich¬ 
igan  run  around  us.  I  want  to  tell  you 
this  afternoon  that  you  are  going  to  get 
sucked  in — the  whole  bunch  of  you. 
While  we  are  here  bleeding  ourselves 
white  to  pick  up  money  for  England  and 
the  rest  of  Europe,  England  at  this  very 
moment  at  London  is  negotiating  a  trade 
treaty  with  Russia.  Now,  how  do  you 
like  that?  Do  you  think  you  are  getting 
sucked  in?  I  just  want  to  tell  you  that, 
because  I  know  how  you  are  going  to  vote. 
Go  ahead  and  vote  that  way.  I  am  not 
excusing  myself.  I  am  not  talking  against 
this  bill  and  then  saying  “Yes,  but  in  the 
final  analysis,  I  will  vote  for  it.”  By  the 
eternal  I  will  not!  I  will  vote  against 
the  bill.  I  am  against  it  from  start  to  fin¬ 
ish.  When  I  got  permission  to  strike  out 
the  last  two  words,  the  only  thing  I  was 
sorry  about  was  that  I  could  not  strike  out 
the  whole  thing.  You  are  afraid  of  com¬ 
munism.  That  is  what  you  are  building 
up  this  big  defense  fund  for.  You  are 
afraid  of  communism,  but  you  are  build¬ 
ing  it  instead  of  keeping  it  out  of  this 
country.  Communism  never  grows  unless 
the  people  are  hungry  and  distressed  and 
homeless  and  clothesless.  You  will  bring 
this  country  to  that  condition  someday  if 
you  keep  on  depleting  our  natural  re¬ 
sources  and  our  funds  and  the  lives  of 
our  people.  Then  you  will  have  com¬ 
munism  here.  You  do  not  have  it  here 
now  and  you  never  will  have  it  unless  you 
bring  distress  to  America.  I  just  want  to 
tell  you  that  because  I  know  how  you  are 
going  to  vote  and  I  think  you  are  wrong. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Fogarty:  On 
page  9,  line  21,  after  the  words  “Sec.  9  (a)” 
insert  the  following:  “Section  115  (b)  (1) 
of  such  act  is  hereby  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  figure  (1)  the  following:  ‘with¬ 
holding  any  assistance  under  this  act,  where 
it  appears  that  any  participating  country 
is  impairing  in  whole  or  in  part  its  eco¬ 
nomic  recovery  by  reason  of  the  expenditure 
of  any  portion  of  its  funds,  commodities,  or 
services  in  the  maintenance  or  subsidization 
of  any  dependent  country,  which  naturally 
is,  or  should  be,  an  integral  part  of  some 
other  participating  country,  until  such  time 
as  such  participating  country  shall  sever 
its  control  of,  and  refrain  further  from 
maintaining  or  subsidizing  such  dependent 
country;  (2),  and  by  renumbering  accord¬ 
ingly  the  subsequent  paragraphs  of  section 
115  (b).” 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  make 
sure  that  no  country  which  is  receiving 
aid  under  the  Marshall  plan  will  dis¬ 
sipate  that  aid  by  any  uneconomic  use 
thereof  or  by  the  uneconomic  expendi- 
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ture  of  its  own  funds.  In  endeavoring 
to  restore  the  economic  stability  of  the 
countries  of  Europe  it  is  important  that 
we  make  sure  that  our  funds  are  being 
properly  employed  where  they  will  do 
the  most  good  and  where  they  will  pro¬ 
mote  the  fundamental  purposes  of  the 
European  recovery  program. 

The  particular  situation,  which  I  have 
in  mind,  is  the  situation  in  northern 
Ireland,  where  the  Government  of 
Great  Britain  is  annually  expending 
huge  sums  of  money  in  maintaining  an 
uneconomic  political  unit,  which  is 
naturally  a  part  of  the  rest  of  Ireland, 
and  which  by  any  and  every  viewpoint 
should  be  reunited  with  the  rest  of  Ire¬ 
land.  This  partition  of  Ireland  was  made 
some  27  years  ago,  for  the  first  time, 
not  because  of  any  natural  land  bar¬ 
riers  or  normal  division  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  island  from  the  rest  of  the 
country,  but  solely  to  make  it  possible 
for  the  British  to  maintain  a  section  of 
the  country  under  its  control.  Ever 
since  then,  Great  Britain  has  had  to 
subsidize  the  government  of  northern 
Ireland  in  order  to  continue  this  gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  six-county  area. 

Whenever  the  border  is  removed  in 
Ireland,  it  will  react  for  the  benefit  of 
both  the  north  as  well  as  the  south 
and  make  it  possible  for  the  country 
as  a  whole  to  reconstruct  the  economy 
so  as  to  create  a  self-sustaining  nation. 
Moreover  a  new  era  of  good  will  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  would  begin, 
once  this  last  item  of  dispute  between 
the  countries  shall  have  been  eliminated. 

In  addition  by  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  we  will  be  putting  into  effect 
in  a  practical  way,  the  stated  purposes 
of  the  original  act,  which  sets  forth  in 
its  declaration  of  policy  the  following: 
“The  restoration  or  maintenance  in  Eu¬ 
ropean  countries  of  principles  of  in¬ 
dividual  liberty,  free  institutions,  and 
genuine  independence  rests  largely  upon 
the  establishment  of  sound  economic 
conditions,  stable  international  eco¬ 
nomic  relationships,”  and  so  on.  This 
amendment  will  clearly  indicate  that  it 
is  the  desire  of  the  American  people  that 
individual  liberty,  free  institutions  and 
genuine  independence  of  the  peoples  and 
countries  of  Europe  shall  be  maintained 
and  with  all  a  sound  economic  condition 
prevail.  In  the  case  of  Ireland  it  would 
mean  the  granting  of  freedom  from  for¬ 
eign  control  or  influence  as  well  as  the 
establishment  of  better  economic  con¬ 
ditions:  the  twofold  purpose  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  say  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  that  I  offered  this  amendment  in 
committee  where  it  received  very  sym¬ 
pathetic  consideration  but  was,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  defeated.  I  am  delighted  that 
the  gentleman  has  offered  it  on  the  floor 
today  and  I  assure  him  I  will  be  most 
happy  to  do  what  I  can  to  help  in  its 
passage. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  yield. 


Mr.  ROONEY.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
gentleman  on  the  stand  that  he  takes  in 
regard  to  such  matters. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  would  like  to  express 
the  same  point  of  view  that  the  gentle¬ 
man  takes  with  respect  to  the  unification 
of  Ireland. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Wheresoever  a  similar  condition  may 
exist  or  may  hereafter  be  created,  this 
amendment  would  provide  for  the  with¬ 
holding  of  Marshall  plan  funds  until  the 
freedom  and  independence  of  the  people 
or  nation  were  reestablished.  Certainly 
it  is  not  our  intent  that  American  funds 
being  spent  in  Europe  should  be  used  to 
continue  the  suppression  of  any  people, 
nor  to  deny  independence  to  any  coun¬ 
try,  however  small  the  area,  which  may 
be  involved.  Neither  do  we  desire  that 
any  portion  of  our  funds  be  used  in  main¬ 
taining  a  government  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  the  people,  which  is  an  eco¬ 
nomic  expense,  and  in  the  case  of  north¬ 
ern  Ireland,  which  will  continue  to  be  an 
uneconomic  unit,  so  long  as  it  is  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  rest  of  the  national  unit, 
which  should  include  the  area  of  the 
entire  island.  No  serious  objection  can 
be  raised  to  this  amendment  and  so  I 
trust  that  it  will  meet  with  the  approval 
of  the  Members. 

(Mr.  FOGARTY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Fogarty], 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di¬ 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Fogarty)  there 
were — ayes  56,  noes  80. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Holifield]  is  rec¬ 
ognized  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  our  country  has  been 
cooperating  with  16  European  nations 
in  a  peacetime  program  designed  to  free 
western  Europe  from  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  bondage. 

A  year  ago  unrest  in  Europe  threat¬ 
ened  the  survival  of  Democratic  nations. 
The  Congress  authorized  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Administration  in  the  spirit 
of  bipartisan  cooperation,  in  the  fer¬ 
vent  hope  that  the  helping  hand  of  dol¬ 
lars  and  material  could  contribute  to¬ 
ward  rapid  European  recovery. 

The  testimony  given  before  the  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  Committee  by  Mr.  Hoffman 
and  his  aides  is  convincing  evidence  that 
the  aid  we  have  given  has  been  justified 
by  the  accomplishments  of  the  nations 
concerned. 

A  new  unity  of  purpose  among  Euro¬ 
pean  nations  as  they  create  new  life  for 
their  governments  and  peoples  is  evi¬ 
dent. 

Economic  systems  have  been  strength¬ 
ened.  Production  of  agricultural  and 
industrial  commodities  has  been  built 
up  to  prewar  levels  in  many  countries. 
Within  1  year  alone  factory  and  mine 
output  has  been  increased  14  percent. 


As  business  conditions  and  agricul¬ 
tural  conditions  improve,  the  people  of 
Europe  are  beginning  to  rebuild  shat¬ 
tered  cities  and  shattered  careers. 

Communists  who  sought  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  Europe’s  misfortune  have 
been  turned  away  by  the  voters  of  France 
and  Italy.  A  line  against  communism 
has  been  established  and  is  being  held. 

To  insure  that  this  progress  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  become  permanent, 
our  country  must  continue  its  participa¬ 
tion  in  Europe’s  development.  Within  the 
next  few  years,  the  nations  of  Europe 
must  successfully  stabilize  their  domes¬ 
tic  economies,  extend  their  participation 
in  world  trade,  and  protect  their  peoples 
against  totalitarian  infiltration.  Our 
aid  in  strengthening  the  United  Nations 
and  our  participation  in  the  Atlantic 
pact,  along  with  continued  material  as¬ 
sistance,  are  essential. 

A  slow-down  in  material  assistance 
through  Economic  Cooperation  Admin¬ 
istration  would  endanger  our  entire  in¬ 
vestment  in  peace.  Machinery  and  raw 
materials,  which  can  be  supplied  only 
by  this  coufttry,  are  required.  For  the 
purchase  of  these  goods  a  supply  of  dol¬ 
lars  must  be  made  available.  European 
nations  have  not  yet  been  able  to  de¬ 
velop  an  export  trade  sufficient  to  supply 
their  import  needs. 

I  gave  my  wholehearted  support  to 
creation  of  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Administration  a  year  ago,  and  I  shall 
vote  for  its  continuation  today.  By  as¬ 
sisting  others,  we  are  helping  ourselves 
to  continue  the  Democratic  way  of  life 
and  to  ward  off  the  perils  of  economic 
collapse  and  communism. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  distin¬ 
guished  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  for  the  careful  review 
they  have  made  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Administration 
and  for  the  fairness  of  the  legislation 
they  have  brought  before  this  body.  Our 
vote  today  should  be  a  token  of  our  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  devoted  service  of  the 
late  Sol  Bloom,  for  many  years  the  re¬ 
spected  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee,  whose  wisdom  and 
foresight  were  instrumental  in  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  this  program. 

I  hope  the  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  will  give  an  overwhelming  vote 
of  confidence  to  the  continuation  of  this 
cooperative  undertaking,  without  crip¬ 
pling  it  by  restrictive  amendments  or 
reluctance  to  grant  adequate  appropria¬ 
tions  for  its  administration. 

(Mr.  HOLIFIELD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
m&rks  ) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
O’Sullivan]  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  O’SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  sorry  that  in  an  effort  to  bring  about 
unity  in  Europe  we  bring  about  greater 
discord  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

This  legislative  measure,  House  bill 
3748,  seeks  to  bring  about  an  extension 
of  the  European  recovery  program.  At 
first  blush  it  appears  to  be  a  recovery 
and  rehabilitation  program  for  certain 
named  nations,  yet  in  truth  and  in  fact 
it  goes  far  beyond  such  humanitarian 
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purposes,  and  very  rightly  so.  It  will  aid 
the  United  States  of  America  not  only 
to  be  helpful  to  right  thinking  and  right 
acting  war  torn  and  devastated  coun¬ 
tries,  but  it  will,  with  the  aid  of  an  ap¬ 
propriation  bill,  put  these  countries  in  a 
position  to,  in  turn,  be  helpful  to  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  rest 
of  the  free  world. 

We  are  engaged  today  in  a  cold  war 
with  the  most  hfdeous,  antisocial,  and 
ungrateful  nation  in  the  world,  the  name 
of  which,  in  my  opinion,  no  healthy,  de¬ 
cent  tongue,  should  run  the  risk  of  utter¬ 
ing  for  fear  of  becoming  diseased  and 
prostituted.  It  is  Satan’s  blood-child,  if 
the  Devil  ever  had  a  child.  To  it,  ap¬ 
preciation  and  gratitude  are  unknown 
words. 

When  I  think  of  how  the  United  States 
of  America  came  to  its  rescue  during  the 
last  war  when  it  had  been,  so  to  speak, 
baffled  and  beaten  and  backward  reeled 
by  the  German  armies  from  barren 
meads  and  stubble  fields,  and  was  all 
but  prostrated  and  conquered,  the 
United  States  of  America  came  to  its 
rescue  with  money,  goods,  and  every 
other  necessity,  and  saved  the  day  for 
what  now  proves  to  be  the  greatest  and 
most  sinister  ingrate  known  in  history. 
This  ingrate  has  in  the  past  sought  to 
extend  its  pernicious  influences  into 
other  war-torn  and  devastated  lands 
whose  needs  are  so  critical  now,  and 
have  been  for  months  past.  The  only 
way  that  this  ungrateful  nation  would 
give  to  others  aid  and  assistance  in  their 
days  of  sorrow  and  distress  was  if  they, 
too,  accepted  the  yoke  of  communism 
and  passed  under  it  not  in  good  old 
Roman  style  with  their  shirttails  pulled 
out,  but  naked  of  all  love  of  God  and 
man  and  each  and  every  tent  of  reli¬ 
gion  and  all  that  religion  stands  for. 

The  Marshall  plan  has  done  great  good 
to  date  and  should  be  continued  even 
though  it  is  a  costly  one.  By  appro¬ 
priating  this  money  under  the  present 
bill  we  may  save  many  lives  not  only  in 
Europe  but  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
world,  including  these  United  States. 
We  should  always  remember  that  we 
and  every  other  nation  in  this  program 
may  accumulate  more  money,  but  we 
cannot,  by  any  means  now  known,  re¬ 
store  lost  lives.  The  old  axiomatic  state¬ 
ment  is  still  true,  we  may  get  more 
money  but  we  cannot  get  another  life 
for  those  who  have  given — or  will  be 
called  upon  to  give  their  lives,  even 
though  they  died  for  the  greatest  and 
most  worthy  cause  in  the  world. 

Let  us  think  sensibly  and  with  a  prac¬ 
tical  mind  as  we  act  upon  this  bill  and 
proposed  amendments,  and  evaluate  it 
in  an  over-all  forward-looking  way.  Let 
us  think  of  it  not  with  cold-war  eyes 
but  with  hot-war  vision.  This  is  a  time 
for  preparation— preparation  for  free 
countries  about  to  be  trussed  up  in  the 
iron  ring  of  communism.  Each  of  us 
must  have  a  sense  of  responsibility  and 
work  to  present  the  best  front  we  can 
to  the  menace  of  communism  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  right  here  at  home  also. 

I  refuse  to  be  led  by  the  specious  argu¬ 
ments  of  a  certain  brother  Congress¬ 
man  from  New  York  and  some  of  the 
smart  congressional  associates  of  mine 
who  should  have  better  sense  than  to 


follow,  unwittingly,  I  hope,  the  way  of 
the  Communist  serpent  which  goeth 
basely  upon  the  belly  and  not  upon  the 
feet. 

We  should  vote  each  and  every  fu¬ 
ture  amendment  down  and  pass  this 
legislation  intact.  If  I  am  in  error  in  my 
votes  and  doings  on  this  bill  and  the 
amendments  thereto,  I  know  that  I  have 
erred  on  the  side  of  humanity  and  pa¬ 
triotism,  and  not  on  the  side  of  commu¬ 
nism  and  degradation. 

(Mr.  O’SULLIVAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating],  is  recog¬ 
nized  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  inquiry  which  I  made  a  few 
moments  ago  about  expediting  the  move¬ 
ment  of  goods  in  Europe,  I  have  been 
furnished  with  a  great  volume  which  will 
require  a  good  bit  of  night  reading  to  be 
able  to  digest  it.  I  appreciate  the  as¬ 
sistance.  Yet  we  are  going  to  vote  on 
this  bill  in  a  few  moments  and  should 
have  all  the  hel£  we  can  get  from  the 
committee  at  this  time. 

I  should  like  to  inquire  also  about  the 
movement  of  people  between  various 
countries  in  Europe.  Certainly  the 
greatest  problem  that  Italy  faces,  for  in¬ 
stance,  is  the  problem  of  overpopulation. 
I  am  delighted  to  find  that  a  provision 
has  been  inserted  in  the  bill  which  per¬ 
mits  ships  to  be  made  available  to  Italy 
for  the  movement  of  Italian  emigrants 
to  various  destinations. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  Only  if  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Connecticut  will  please  answer 
my  question ;  and  that  question  is :  What 
provision  is  in  the  bill  and  what  evidence 
has  been  presented  to  your  committee  re¬ 
lating  to  paragraph  115  (e)  of  the  bill 
under  which  the  Administrator  is  to  en¬ 
courage  arrangements  between  the  par¬ 
ticipating  countries  looking  toward  the 
largest  practicable  utilization  of  man¬ 
power  available  in  any  of  these  countries. 
That  language  was  not  written  in  there 
just  because  the  House  had  nothing  else 
to  do  a  year  ago.  It  had  a  definite  pur¬ 
pose.  What  has  been  done?  What  does 
the  Administrator  tell  you  has  been  done 
in  the  implementation  of  that  provision? 

I  am  very  happy  to  yield  to  my  dis¬ 
tinguished  friend  from  Connecticut  or 
to  the  able  gentleman  from  Ohio  for  the 
answer. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Time  is  limited;  if  the 
gentleman  desires  a  rather  full  statement 
he  will  find  it  in  the  so-called  watch¬ 
dog  committee  report  which  I  shall  be 
glad  to  furnish. 

Mr.  KEATING.  In  other  words,  may 
I  assume  that  the  committee  has  ad¬ 
dressed  itself  to  that  problem,  and  the 
Administrator  has  furnished  the  com¬ 
mittee  a  satisfactory  explanation  of 
what  has  been  done  along  those  lines? 

Mr.  VORYS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  may  say  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  offhand,  that  arrangements  have 
been  made  by  the  De  Gasperi  govern¬ 
ment  for  the  emigration  of  more  than 
200,000  Italians  during  the  year  1949. 
They  have  available  shipping  for  162,000, 
and  the  purpose  of  the  shipping  clause  is 


to  provide  transportation  facilities  for 
the  40,000  remaining. 

Mr.  KEATING.  As  I  say,  I  am  very 
glad  that  the  committee  has  incorporated 
this  provision  relating  to  Italy  in  the 
bill.  That,  however,  is  only  part  of  the 
problem,  even  so  far  as  Italy  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

There  are  over  2,000,000  unemployed 
in  Italy,  whereas  across  the  border  in 
France,  there  is  a  shortage  in  agricul¬ 
tural  manpower  of  roughly  1,000,000. 
Through  the  elimination  of  immigration 
barriers  and  assimilation  of  populations, 
it  is  essential  to  the  over-all  economic  re¬ 
covery  of  western  Europe,  that  in  such 
cases  plans  be  made  to  correct  this  dis¬ 
equilibrium  of  population.  The  necessity 
for  such  action  must  be  impressed  upon 
those  responsible  for  determining  policy 
in  the  countries  we  are  trying  to  help. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  questions 
which  I  desire  to  ask  about  this  program, 
which  time  will  not  permit.  Under  the 
limitation  of  debate  which  has  unfor¬ 
tunately  been  imposed,  I  shall  be  forced 
to  seek  light  elsewhere. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Jen¬ 
kins]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
sorry  that  the  amendments  seeking  to 
reduce  the  total  of  this  bill  were  not 
passed. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  debate 
that  a  reduction  of  at  least  a  billion  dol¬ 
lars  could  be  made  without  in  any  way 
hampering  the  program. 

This  is  a  tremendously  large  sum  that 
is  being  carried  forward  that  can  be 
used,  and  this  also  proves  that  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  commodities  has  not  been 
so  rapid  but  that  we  can  easily  meet  the 
full  program  of  demands  as  they  come 
forward. 

I  voted  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  and  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Smith]. 

I  shall  confidently  expect  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee  to  safeguard  the 
best  interests  of  the  American  people 
by  making  no  appropriations  that  have 
not  been  justified  completely. 

I  expect  to  vote  for  this  legislation. 
I  voted  for  it  last  year. 

(Mr.  JENKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Biemiller]  is  rec¬ 
ognized  for  3  minutes. 

(Mr.  BIEMILLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
has  seemed  to  me  many  times  in  the 
course  of  this  debate  that  we  have  lost 
sight  of  the  fundamental  things  about 
which  we  are  talking.  The  Marshall  plan 
is  an  essential  part  of  our  bipartisan  for¬ 
eign  policy.  It  is  a  part  which  has  the 
support  of  almost  every  intelligent  per¬ 
son  in  this  country.  It  has  that  support 
because  we  almost  all  believe  that  the 
way  to  stop  the  spread  of  communism 
in  Europe  is  to  put  the  democratic  na¬ 
tions  back  on  their  feet  and  give  them 
strength  to  resist  the  Communist  under¬ 
mining  of  their  institutions. 
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There  are  still  a  handful  of  die-hards 
who  believe  in  the  outworn  theories  of 
isolation.  Giant  planes  and  the  atom 
bomb  have  made  isolationism  as  outworn 
as  the  bow  and  arrow.  We  have  to  fight 
communism  with  different  weapons  to¬ 
day,  and  the  results  indicate  that  the 
Marshall  plan  is  the  way  to  do  it. 

We  have  ample  testimony  from  our 
leaders  both  in  the  Democratic  and  Re¬ 
publican  ranks,  from  our  business  lead¬ 
ers,  from  our  labor  leaders,  that  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan  has  been  the  effective  way  of 
stopping  the  growth  of  communism  in 
Europe.  To  pretend  otherwise  is  to  shut 
our  eyes  to  the  facts,  as  some  prefer 
to  do. 

There  are  none  so  blind  as  those  who 
will  not  see. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  that  those  who 
really  want  to  do  something  about  stop¬ 
ping  communism  and  not  just  talk  about 
it  will  vote  to  continue  the  Marshall  plan 
when  the  vote  comes  in  the  House  in  a 
few  minutes  today. 

However,  we  have  had  Members  such 
as  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  come 
on  this  floor  quite  recently  and  talk  about 
the  Marshall  plan  subsidizing  Commu¬ 
nist  governments.  Of  all  the  tripe  I 
have  heard  uttered  today  that  is  the  prize 
remark.  There  is  not  a  single  Commu¬ 
nist  government  receiving  any  Marshall 
plan  funds.  Any  one  who  has  taken  the 
care  to  follow  the  working  of  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan  knows  that  full  well. 

To  me  that  is  the  last  cry  of  the  iso¬ 
lationists.  That  is  an  attempt  to  hide 
the  failure  of  the  bankrupt  policy  of 
isolationism  which  some  Americans  still 
follow  to  this  very  day.  It  is  the  cry  of 
those  who  like  to  raise  red  herrings  but 
who  want  to  do  nothing  about  fighting 
communism. 

We  are  working  closely  with  the  dem¬ 
ocratic  nations  of  Western  Europe.  We 
have  recently  joined  them  in  a  great  de¬ 
fensive  alliance  against  the  aggression 
of  Stalin — we  have  signed  the  Atlantic 
Pact. 

Americans  believe  passionately  in  free¬ 
dom.  We  respect  the  dignity  of  man. 
We  are  ready  to  defend  those  who  be¬ 
lieve  In  liberty  and  fight  Communist 
totalitarianism. 

The  Russians  have  been  picking  off 
one  country  at  a  time  in  their  drive 
against  western  democracy.  Only  the 
Marshall  plan  has  stopped  them  in  their 
tracks. 

And  yet  Members  of  this  House  come 
down  into  the  well  and  make  speeches 
urging  us  to  stop  our  aid  to  the  European 
democracies.  I  say  that  wittingly  or 
unwittingly  they  are  giving  hope  to  the 
grand  design  of  Stalin — they  propose  to 
leave  Europe  shattered;  weak  and  de¬ 
fenseless  against  the  Communist  hordes. 

I  am  voting  for  this  bill  because  I  am 
convinced  it  is  one  of  our  best  weapons 
against  the  schemes  of  Stalin. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits]  . 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
debate  closes  the  time  for  rhetoric  has 
probably  gone,  but  a  few  figures  may  be 
important  before  we  vote. 


There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  in 
the  House  today  about  how  well  the 
European  countries  are  doing.  If  Mem¬ 
bers  will  turn  to  page  11  of  this  book 
entitled  “A  Report  on  Recovery  Progress 
and  United  States  Aid,”  a  great  many 
copies  of  which  are  still  available,  they 
will  find  the  consumption  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  things  by  the  people  of  Europe  today 
as  compared  with  prewar,  indicating 
their  present  standard  of  living:  Bread 
grains,  90  percent;  meat,  65  percent;  fats 
and  oils,  74  percent;  sugar,  81  percent; 
textiles,  80  percent. 

That  is  a  very  considerable  reduction 
from  what  was  already  a  meager  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  before  the  war. 

Second,  the  annual  income  of  the 
United  States  this  year  is  likely  to  be 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$250,000,000,000.  Yet  we  are  told  that 
an  expenditure  of  $5,000,000,000  for  the 
purpose  of  reforming  the  economy  of 
the  most  vigorous  industrial  area  of  the 
world — an  area  critically  important  to 
international  peace  and  economic  pros¬ 
perity — is  going  to  bankrupt  us  or  bleed 
us  white.  It  just  does  not  make  sense. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  expired 
on  this  section.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  10.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
117  (c)  of  such  Act  is  hereby  amended  by 
striking  out  the  period  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  colon  and  the  following:  "Provided, 
That  the  Administrator  shall  fix  and  pay  a 
uniform  rate  per  pound  for  the  ocean  trans¬ 
portation  of  all  relief  packages  of  food  or 
other  general  classification  of  commodities 
shipped  to  any  participating  foreign  country, 
regardless  of  methods  of  shipment  and  higher 
rates  charged  by  particular  agencies  of  trans¬ 
portation,  but  this  proviso  shall  not  apply 
to  shipments  made  by  individuals  to  indi¬ 
viduals  through  the  mails.” 

(b)  Section  117  (d)  of  such  act  is  hereby 
amended  by  striking  out  “section  6  of  the  act 
of  July  2,  1940  (54  Stat.  714),  as  amended," 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “the  Export 
Control  Act  of  1949." 

(c)  Section  117  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  a  new  subsection  to  read  as  follows: 

“(e)  Whenever  the  Administrator  shall  de¬ 
termine  that  shipping  capacity  available  to 
Italy  is  inadequate  for  such  emigration  from 
Italy  as  may  be  desirable  to  further  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  the  Administrator  shall 
request  the  United  States  Maritime  Commis¬ 
sion  to  make  available  to  Italy  vessels  capable 
of  engaging  in  such  service  for  the  purpose  of 
transporting  emigrants  from  Italy  to  destina¬ 
tions  other  than  the  United  States,  and  shall 
specify  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which 
such  vessels  shall  thus  be  made  available, 
and  the  United  States  Maritime  Commission 
thereupon  shall,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provisions  of  law  and  without  reimbursement 
by  the  Administrator,  make  such  vessels 
available  to  Italy  In  accordance  with  such 
terms  and  conditions:  Provided,  That  the 
total  number  of  such  vessels  made  available 
for  such  purpose  shall  not  at  any  one  time 
exceed  ten:  Provided  further,  That  title  to 
each  such  vessel  owned  by  the  United  States 
Government  shall  remain  In  the  United 
States:  And  provided  further,  That  the  terms 
and  conditions  under  which  6uch  vessels  are 
made  available  to  Italy  shall  obligate  Italy  to 
return  the  vessels  forthwith  upon  demand  of 
the  President,  and  in  any  event  not  later  than 
June  80,  1952.” 

Mr.  HALE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  only 
because  I  would  like  to  get  some  in¬ 
formation  about  the  construction  which 
is  to  be  accorded  to  this  section.  I  think 
probably  a  member  of  the  committee  can 
answer  my  inquiry.  I  understand  that 
it  is  necessary  in  Italy  to  have  trans¬ 
portation  available  for  the  emigration, 
which  is  probably  essential  to  the  Ital¬ 
ian  economy.  But  is  it  contemplated 
that  the  vessels  capable  of  engaging  in 
this  transportation  service  referred  to 
in  line  17  shall  be  vessels  presently  owned 
by  the  Maritime  Commission?  Can 
someone  inform  me  on  that  point? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  believe  it  is  contem¬ 
plated  to  use  vesels  presently  owned  by 
the  Maritime  Commission. 

Mr.  HALE.  Are  some  particular  ves¬ 
sels  in  contemplation? 

-  Mr.  LODGE.  I  am  told  that  it  is  the 
SA-3’s  that  are  in  contemplation. 

Mr.  HALE.  There  would  be  no  objec¬ 
tion,  as  far  as  the  bill  is  concerned,  as 
I  understand  it,  to  an  acquisition  of  ves¬ 
sels  by  the  Maritime  Commission  for  that 
purpose,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LODGE.  There  is  nothing  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  Maritime  Commission  from  ac¬ 
quiring  other  vessels. 

Mr.  HALE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Mills,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.  R.  3748)  to  amend  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  169,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  an  amend¬ 
ment  adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman 
opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re¬ 
port  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Clevenger  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  motion  to  re¬ 
commit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I  de¬ 
man  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
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The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  354,  nays  49,  not  voting  29, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  75] 

YEAS— 354 

Abbitt  Dolliver 

Abernethy  Donohue 

Addonizlo  Doughton 

Albert  Douglas 

Allen,  Calif.  Doyle 

Andersen,  Durham 

H.  Carl  Eaton 

Anderson,  Calif.  Eberharter 
Andresen,  Ellsworth 

August  H.  Engel,  Mich. 

Andrews  Engle,  Calif. 

Angell  Evins 

Arends  Fallon 

Asplnall  Felghan 

Auchincloss  Fellows 

Bailey  Fenton 

Barrett,  Pa.  Fisher 

Barrett,  Wyo.  Flood 

Bates,  Ky.  Fogarty 

Bates,  Mass.  Forand 

Battle  Ford 

Beall  Frazier 

Beckworth  Fugate 

Bennett,  Fla.  Fulton 

Bentsen  Furcolo 

Biemiller  Garmatz 

Blackney  Gary 

Bland  Gathlngs 

Blatnlk  Gavin 

Boggs,  Del.  Gillette 

Boggs,  La.  Golden 

Bolling  Goodwin 

Bolton,  Md.  Gordon 

Bolton,  Ohio  Gore 

Bonnlr  Gorski,  Ill. 

Bosone  Gorski,  N.  Y. 

Boykin  Gossett 

Bramblett  Graham 

Breen  Granahan 

Brehm  Granger 

Brooks  Grant 

Brown,  Ga.  Green 

Brown,  Ohio  Gregory 

Bryson  Gwlnn 

Buchanan  Hale 

Buckley,  Ill.  Hall, 


Buckley,  N.  Y. 

Edwin  Arthur  Miller,  Md. 

Burke 

Hall, 

Mills 

Burleson 

Leonard  W. 

Mitchell 

Burnside 

Halleck 

Monroney 

Burton 

Harden 

Morgan 

Byrne,  N.  Y. 

Hardy 

Moulder 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Hare 

Multer 

Camp 

Harris 

Murdock 

Canfield 

Harrison 

Murphy 

Cannon 

Hart 

Murray,  Tenn. 

Carlyle 

Harvey 

Murray,  Wis. 

Carroll 

Havenner 

Nelson 

Case,  N.  J. 

Hays,  Ark. 

Nicholson 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Hays,  Ohio 

Nixon 

Cavalcante 

Hebert 

Noland 

Celler 

Hedrick 

Norblad 

Chatham 

Heffernan 

Norrell 

Chelf 

Heller 

Norton 

Chesney 

Herlong 

O'Brien,  Ill. 

Chiperfield 

Herter 

O’Brien,  Mich. 

Christopher 

Heselton 

O’Hara,  Ill. 

Chudoff 

Hill 

O’Neill 

Clemente 

Hinshaw 

O’Sullivan 

Coffey 

Hobbs 

O’Toole 

Cole,  Kans. 

Hoeven 

Pace 

Cole,  N.  Y. 

Holifield 

Patten 

Colmer 

Holmes 

Patterson 

Combs 

Hope 

Perkins 

Cooley 

Horan 

Peterson 

Cooper 

Howell 

Pfeifer, 

Corbett 

Huber 

Joseph  L. 

Cotton 

Irving 

Pfeiffer, 

Coudert 

Jackson,  Calif. 

William  L. 

Cox 

Jackson,  Wash, 

Phllbln 

Crook 

James 

Phillips,  Calif. 

Crosser 

Javits 

Phillips,  Tenn. 

Cunningham 

Jenkins 

Pickett 

Dague 

Jennings 

Plumley 

Davenport 

Jensen 

Poage 

Davies,  N.  Y. 

Johnson 

Polk 

Davis,  Ga. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Potter 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Jones,  N.  C. 

Preston 

Davis,  Wis. 

Judd 

Price 

Dawson 

Karst 

Priest 

Deane 

Karsten 

Quinn 

DeGraffenried 

Kean 

Rabaut 

Delaney 

Keating 

Ramsay 

Denton 

Kee 

Redden 

D’Ewart 

Keefe 

Rees 

Dingell 

Kelley 

Rhodes 

Dellinger 

Kennedy 

Ribicoff 

Richards 

Spence 

Wagner 

Riehlman 

Staggers 

Walter 

Rivers 

Stanley 

Welchel 

Rodino 

Steed 

Welch,  Calif. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Stigler 

Welch,  Mo. 

Rogers.  Mass. 

Stockman 

Wheeler 

Rooney 

Sullivan 

Whitten 

Sabath 

Sutton 

Whittington 

Sadlak 

Tackett 

Wlckersham 

St.  George 

Talle 

Wier 

Sasscer 

Tauriello 

Wigglesworth 

Scott,  Hardie 

Taylor 

Wilson,  Okla. 

Scott, 

Teague 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Hugh  D„  Jr. 

Thomas,  Tex. 

Winstead 

Scrivner 

Thornberry 

Withrow 

Scudder 

Tollefson 

Wolcott 

Sheppard 

Towe 

Wolverton 

Sikes 

Trimble 

Woodhouse 

Simpson,  Ill. 

Underwood 

Worley 

Simpson,  Pa. 

Van  Zandt 

Yates 

Sims 

Velde 

Young 

Smathers 

Vinson 

Zablockl 

Smith,  Va. 

Vorys 

Smith,  Wis. 

Wadsworth 

NAYS— 49 

Allen,  Ill. 

Jonas 

Sadowskl 

Barden 

Larcade 

Sanborn 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Lemke 

Secrest 

Bishop 

McGregor 

Shafer 

Burdick 

Macy 

Short 

Church 

Marcantonlo 

Smith,  Kans. 

Clevenger 

Martin,  Iowa 

Stefan 

Crawford 

Mason 

Taber 

Curtis 

Miller,  Nebr. 

Vursell 

Dondero 

Morris 

Werdel 

Gross 

O’Hara,  Minn. 

White,  Cklif. 

Hagen 

O’Konskl 

Williams 

Hand 

Powell 

Willis 

Hoffman,  Ill. 

Rankin 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Hoffman,  Mich. 

Reed,  HI. 

Woodruff 

Hull 

Reed,  N.  Y. 

Jenison 

Rich 

NOT  VOTING- 

-29 

Allen,  La. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Rains 

Baring 

Kearney 

Regan 

Bui  winkle 

Kearns 

Smith,  Ohio 

Carnahan 

Lane 

Thomas,  N.  J. 

Elliott 

Lyle 

Thompson 

Elston 

Morrison 

Walsh 

Fernandez 

Morton 

Whitaker 

Gamble 

Passman 

White,  Idaho 

Gilmer 

Patman 

Wood 

Jacobs 

Poulson 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  for,  with  Mr.  Pass¬ 
man  against. 

Mr.  Rains  for,  with  Mr.  Allen  of  Louisiana 
against. 

General  pairs  until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Thompson  with  Mr.  Gamble. 

Mr.  Wood  with  Mr.  Elston. 

Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr.  Poulson. 

Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Walsh  with  Mr.  Kearney. 

Mr.  Whitaker  with  Mr.  Kearns. 

Mr.  Gilmer  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Werdel  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea”  to  “nay.” 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker’s 
table  the  bill  (S.  1209)  to  amend  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause,  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  bill  H.  R.  3748, 
as  just  passed  by  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  the  fifth  sentence 
of  section  102  (a)  of  the  Economic  Coop¬ 


eration  Act  of  1948  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  “United  States”  where  it  appears 
therein  the  first  time  "to  encourage  the 
unification  of  Europe,  and.” 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  sec¬ 
tion  104  (e)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Act  of  1948  is  hereby  amended  by  striking 
out  “$10,000  per  annum”  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  “the  highest  rate  authorized 
by  such  act.” 

(b)  Section  104  of  such  act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsec¬ 
tion  as  follows: 

“(g)  There  shall  be  ip  the  Administration 
a  Special  Assistant  to  the  Administrator.  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  such  Special  Assistant 
to  formulate  methods  to  assist  American 
small  business  in  securing  equitable  partici¬ 
pation,  insofar  as  practicable,  in  the  fur¬ 
nishing  of  commodities  and  services  for  the 
procurement  with  funds  appropriated  pur¬ 
suant  to  this  act.  Such  Special  Assistant 
shall  receive  his  instructions  from  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  and  shall  report  to  the  admin¬ 
istrator  quarterly  on  the  performance  of  the 
duties  assigned  to  him.” 

Sec.  3.  Section  108  of  such  act  is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

“There  shall  be  a  Deputy  United  States 
Special  Representative  in  Europe  who  shall 

(a)  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 

(b)  be  entitled  to  receive  the  same  compen¬ 
sation  and  allowances  as  a  chief  of  mission, 
clas9  3,  within  the  meaning  of  the  act  of 
August  13,  1946  (60  Stat.  999),  and  (c) 
have  the  rank  of  ambassador  extraordinary 
and  plenipotentiary.  The  Deputy  United 
States  Special  Representative  shall  perform 
such  functions  as  the  United  States  Special 
Representative  shall  designate,  and  shall  be 
Acting  United  States  Special  Representative 
during  the  absence  or  disability  of  the 
United  States  Special  Representative  or  in 
the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  the 
United  States  Special  Representative.” 

Sec.  4.  The  last  sentence  of  section  109 
(a)  of  such  act  is  hereby  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  the  period  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  following:  “and 
the  chief  of  the  special  mission  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  the  same  compensation 
and  allowances  as  a  chief  of  mission,  class 
4,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act  of  August 
13,  1946  (60  Stat.  999),  or  compensation 
and  allowances  in  accordance  with  section 

110  (a)  of  this  title,  as  the  Administrator 
shall  determine  to  be  necessary  or  appro¬ 
priate.” 

Sec.  5.  Section  111  (a)  (2)  of  such  act 
is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  “for  United  States  flag 
vessels.” 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  first  proviso  of  section 

111  (b)  (3)  of  such  act  is  hereby  amended 
by  striking  out  “in  the  first  year  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act  does  not 
exceed  $15,000,000”  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  “made  in  any  fiscal  year  does  not 
exceed  $10,000,000.” 

(b)  The  last  two  sentences  of  such  sec¬ 
tion  111  (b)  (3)  are  hereby  amended  to 

read  as  follows:  “The  total  amount  of  the 
guaranties  made  under  this  paragraph  (3) 
shall  not  exceed  $300,000,000,  and  as  such 
guaranties  are  made  the  authority  to  realize 
funds  from  the  sale  of  notes  for  the  purpose 
of  extending  assistance  on  credit  terms 
through  allocating  funds  to  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  Washington  under  para¬ 
graph  (2)  of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section 
shall  be  accordingly  reduced.  After  the 
amount  of  notes  sold  for  the  purpose  of 
extending  assistance  on  credit  terms 
through  allocation  of  funds  to  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  Washington  under  para¬ 
graph  (2)  of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section 
and  the  amount  of  guaranties  made  reach 
in  the  aggregate  $1,000,000,000,  any  further 
guaranty  made  by  the  Administrator  shall 


Keogh 

Kerr 

Kllburn 

Kllday 

King 

Kirwan 

Klein 

Kruse 

Kunkel 

Lanham 

Latham 

LeCompte 

LeFevre 

Lesinskl 

Lichtenwalter 

Lind 

Llnehan 

Lodge 

Lovre 

Lucas 

Lynch 

McCarthy 

McConnell 

McCormack 

McCulloch 

McDonough 

McGrath 

McGuire 

McKinnon 

McMillan,  S.  C. 

McMillen,  Ill. 

McSweeney 

Mack,  Ill. 

Mack,  Wash. 

Madden 

Magee 

Mahon 

Mansfield 

Marsalis 

Marshall 

Martin,  Mass. 

Merrow 

Meyer 

Michener 

Miles 

Miller,  Calif. 
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create  an  obligation  against  funds  appro¬ 
priated  under  authority  of  this  title  and  the 
Administrator  shall  notify  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  issuance  of  such  guar¬ 
anty  and  of  the  maximum  liability  there¬ 
under,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  then  set  aside  on  the  books  of  the 
Treasury  from  the  funds  appropriated  under 
this  title  an  amount  equal  to  the  maximum 
liability  under  such  guaranty  as  stated  in 
such  notification,  which  amount  shall  be 
available  for  expenditure  to  discharge  lia¬ 
bility  under  such  guaranty,  by  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  or  by  an  agency  designated  by  him, 
until  such  time  as  the  liability  under  such 
guaranty  shall  have  been  discharged  or  shall 
expire.  Any  payments  made  to  discharge 
liabilities  under  guaranties  issued  under 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
paid  out  of  fees  collected  under  subpara¬ 
graph  (ii)  of  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsec¬ 
tion  as  long  as  such  fees  are  available,  and 
thereafter  shall  be  paid  either  out  of  funds 
realized  from  the  sale  of  notes  which  shall 
be  issued  under  authority  of  paragraph  (2) 
of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  or  out  of 
funds  appropriated  under  authority  of  this 
title  and  set  aside  on  the  books  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  as  hereinabove  provided.” 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  112  (c)  of  such  act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ”25  percent”;  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  ”15  percent”; 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  there  the  following 
new  sentence:  "The  amounts  of  corn  and 
corn  grits,  corn  meal,  and  corn  flour  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  United  States  to  be  transferred 
by  grant  to  the  participating  countries  shall 
be  so  determined  that  the  total  quantity  of 
United  States  corn  used  to  produce  the  corn 
grits,  corn  meal,  and  corn  flour  procured  in 
the  United  States  for  transfer  by  grant  to 
such  countries  under  this  title  shall  not  be 
less  than  15  percent  of  the  aggregate  of  the 
unprocessed  corn  and  corn  in  the  form  of 
corn  grits,  corn  meal,  and  corn  flour  pro¬ 
cured  in  the  United  States  for  transfer  by 
grant  to  such  countries  under  this  title.” 

(b)  Section  112  of  6uch  act  is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

”(i)  No  funds  authorized  for  the  purposes 
of  this  title  shall  be  used  for  the  purchase 
in  bulk  of  any  commodities  (other  than  com¬ 
modities  procured  by  or  in  the  possession  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  prusuant 
to  price  support  programs  required  by  law) 
at  prices  higher  than  the  market  price  pre¬ 
vailing  in  the  United  States  at  the  time  of 
the  purchase  adjusted  for  differences  in  the 
cost  of  transportation  to  destination,  qual¬ 
ity,  and  terms  of  payment.” 

(c)  Section  112  (d)  of  such  act  is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  after  the  words  “any 
agricultural  commodity,  or  product  thereof” 
the  following:  "or  class,  type,  or  specification 
thereof.” 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section  114 
(c)  of  such  act  is  hereby  amended  by  striking 
out  the  period  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
colon  and  the  following:  "Provided,  further, 
That  in  addition  to  the  amount  heretofore 
authorized  and  appropriated  there  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  carrying  out 
the  provisions  and  accomplishing  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  title  not  to  exceed  $1,150,000,- 
000  for  the  period  April  3,  1949,  through  June 
30,  1949,  and  not  to  exceed  $4,280,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1950:  Pro¬ 
vided  further,  That  in  addition  to  the  fore¬ 
going  any  balance,  unobligated  as  of  June  30, 
1949,  or  subsequently  released  from  obliga¬ 
tion,  of  funds  appropriated  for  carrying  out 
and  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  this  title 
for  any  period  ending  on,  or  prior  to  that 
date  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  .made  avail¬ 
able  for  obligation  through  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1950,  and  to  be  transferred 
to  and  consolidated  with  any  appropriations 
for  carrying  out  and  accomplishing  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  title  for  said  fiscal  year.  To  en¬ 


able  the  Administrator  to  finance  such  trans¬ 
fers  of  capital  goods  items,  or  of  commodi¬ 
ties  and  services  allocated  to  projects,  as  may 
not  be  made  by  June  30,  1950,  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  is  authorized  prior  to  such  date  to 
obligate  the  United  States  to  make  expendi¬ 
tures  after  such  date  in  an  aggregate  amount 
not  to  exceed  $150,000,000,  which  amount 
shall  be  in  addition  to  the  amounts  above 
authorized.” 

(b)  The  last  sentence  of  such  section  114 
(c)  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"The  authorizations  in  this  title  are  limited 
to  the  periods  indicated  in  order  that  the 
Congress  may  pass  on  any  subsequent  au¬ 
thorizations.” 

Sec.  9.  Section  114  of  such  act  is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

“(g)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
any  other  law,  until  such  time  as  an  appro¬ 
priation  additional  to  that  made  by  title  I 
of  the  Foreign  Aid  Appropriation  Act,  1949 
(Public  Law  793,  Eightieth  Congress) ,  shall  be 
made  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  for  the  period  April  3,  1949,  through 
June  30,  1949,  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
make  advances  not  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate 
$750,000,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  in  such  manner,  at  such  times,  and 
in  such  amounts  as  the  Administrator  shall 
request,  and  no  interest  shall  be  charged  on 
advances  made  by  the  Treasury  to  the  Re¬ 
construction  Finance  Corporation  for  this 
purpose.  The  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor¬ 
poration  shall  be  repaid  without  interest  for 
advances  made  by  It  hereunder  from  funds 
made  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  title.” 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Section  115  (b)  (6)  of  such  act 
is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  period 
following  the  words  “grant  basis”  and  in¬ 
serting  in  lieu  thereof  a  colon  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  "Provided,  That  the  obligation  to 
make  such  deposits  may  be  waived,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Administrator,  with  respect 
to  technical  information  or  assistance  fur¬ 
nished  under  section  111  (a)  (3)  of  this  title 
and  with  respect  to  ocean  transportation 
furnished  on  United  States  flag  vessels  under 
section  111  of  this  title  in  an  amount  not 
exceeding  the  amount,  as  determined  by  the 
Administrator,  by  which  the  charges  for  such 
transportation  exceed  the  cost  of  such  trans¬ 
portation  at  world  market  rates.” 

(b)  Such  section  115  (b)  (6)  is  further 
amended  by  inserting  after  “or  for  such  other 
expenditures  as  may  be  consistent  with”  the 
words  “the  declaration  of  policy  contained  in 
section  102  and”. 

(c)  Section  115  of  such  act  is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections: 

“(h)  Not  less  than  5  percent  of  each  spe¬ 
cial  local  currency  account  established  pur¬ 
suant  to  paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  shall  be  allocated  to  the  use  of 
the  United  States  Government  for  expendi¬ 
ture  for  materials  which  are  required  by  the 
United  States  as  a  result  of  deficiencies  or 
potential  deficiencies  in  its  own  resources  or 
for  other  local  currency  requirements  of  the 
United  States. 

“(1)  (1)  The  Administrator  shall,  to  the 
greatest  extent  practicable,  without  detri¬ 
ment  to  the  European  recovery  program, 
initiate  projects  for  and  assist  the  appropri¬ 
ate  agencies  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  in  procuring  and  stimulating  Increased 
production  in  participating  countries  of 
materials  which  are  required  by  the  United 
States  as  a  result  of  deficiencies  or  potential 
deficiencies  in  its  own  resources;  and  in  fur¬ 
therance  of  those  objectives  the  Administra¬ 
tor  shall,  in  addition  to  the  local  currency 
allocated  pursuant  to  subsection  (h),  use 
such  other  means  available  to  him  under  this 
title  as  he  may  deem  appropriate. 

“(2)  In  furtherance  of  such  objectives  and 
within  the  limits  of  the  appropriations  and 


contract  authorizations  of  the  Bureau  of 
Federal  Supply  to  procure  strategic  and  criti¬ 
cal  materials,  the  Administrator,  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Director  of  such  Bureau,  shall 
enter  into  contracts  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States  for  the  account  of  such  Bureau 
for  the  purchase  of  strategic  and  critical 
materials  in  any  participating  country. 
Such  contracts  may  provide  for  deliveries 
over  definite  periods,  but  not  to  exceed  20 
years  in  any  contract,  and  may  provide  for 
payments  in  advance  of  deliveries. 

“(3)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be 
deemed  to  restrict  or  limit  in  any  manner 
the  authority  now  held  by  any  agency  of  the 
United  States  Government  in  procuring  or 
stimulating  Increased  production  of  the  ma¬ 
terials  referred  to  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
in  countries  other  than  participating  coun¬ 
tries.” 

(d)  Section  115  (d)  of  such  act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

“(d)  The  Administrator  shall  encourage 
each  participating  country  to  insure,  by  an 
effective  follow-up  system,  that  efficient  use 
is  made  of  the  commodities,  facilities,  and 
services  furnished  under  this  title.  In  order 
further  to  insure  that  each  participating 
country  makes  efficient  use  of  such  com¬ 
modities,  facilities,  and  services,  and  of  its 
own  resources,  the  Administrator  shall  en¬ 
courage  the  Joint  organization  of  the  par¬ 
ticipating  countries  referred  to  in  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  to  observe  and  review  the 
operation  of  such  follow-up  systems.” 

Sec.  11.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
117  (c)  of  such  act  is  hereby  amended  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
and  Inserting  a  colon  and  the  following: 
"Provided,  That  the  Administrator  shall  fix 
and  pay  a  uniform  rate  per  pound  for  the 
ocean  transportation  of  all  relief  packages 
of  food  or  other  general  classification  of  com¬ 
modities  shipped  to  any  participating  foreign 
country,  regardless  of  methods  of  shipment 
and  higher  rates  charged  by  particular  agen¬ 
cies  of  transportation,  but  this  proviso  shall 
not  apply  to  shipments  made  by  individuals 
to  Individuals  through  the  malls.” 

(b)  Section  117  of  such  act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection 
as  follows: 

"(e)  Whenever  the  Administrator  shall  de¬ 
termine  that  the  shipping  capacity  available 
to  Italy  is  Inadequate  for  such  emigration 
from  Italy  as  may  be  desirable  to  further  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  the  United  States  Mari¬ 
time  Commission  shall,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law  and  without  reim¬ 
bursement  by  the  Administrator,  make  avail¬ 
able  to  Italy,  under  such  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Adminis¬ 
trator,  not  more  than  10  vessels  capable  of 
engaging  in  such  service,  for  the  purpose  of 
transporting  emigrants  from  Italy  to  parts  of 
the  world  other  than  the  United  States:  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  title  to  any  such  vessels  which  are 
owned  by  the  United  States  Government 
shall  remain  in  the  United  States,  and  any 
or  all  of  such  vessels  shall  be  returned  forth¬ 
with  upon  demand  of  the  President,  and  in 
any  event  not  later  than  June  30,  1952.” 

Sec.  12.  (a)  Sections  105  (c)  and  117  (d) 
of  such  act  are  amended  by  striking  out  "sec¬ 
tion  6  of  the  act  of  July  2, 1940  (54  Stat.  714) , 
as  amended”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949.” 

(b)  Section  112  (g)  of  such  act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "section  6  of  the  act  of  July 
2,  1940  (54  Stat.  714),  including  any  amend¬ 
ment  thereto”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949.” 

(c)  That  section  112  is  hereby  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

“(J)  The  Administrator  shall,  in  providing 
assistance  in  the  procurement  of  commodi¬ 
ties  in  the  United  States,  make  available 
United  States  dollars  for  marine  insurance 
on  such  commodities  where  such  insurance 
is  placed  on  a  competitive  basis  in  accord- 
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ance  with  normal  trade  practices  prevailing 
prior  to  the  outbreak  of  World  War  n.  In 
the  event  any  participating  country  directly 
or  indirectly  prevents  United  States  com¬ 
panies  from  competing  for  marine  insurance 
on  commodities  procured  in  the  United 
States  with  funds  from  the  Economic  Co¬ 
operation  Administration,  the  Administrator 
shall  require  that  all  marine  insurance  on 
such  commodities  procured  with  such  funds 
and  shipped  to  such  countries  shall  be  in¬ 
sured  with  companies  authorized  to  do  a 
marine  insurance  business  in  the  United 
States.” 

Sec.  13.  An  amount,  equal  to  any  balance, 
unobligated  as  of  April  2,  1949,  or  subse¬ 
quently  released  from  obligation,  of  funds 
appropriated  by  Public  Law  793,  approved 
June  28,  1948,  for  the  purposes  of  the  China 
Aid  Act  of  1948  is  hereby  made  available  to 
the  President  for  obligation  through  Febru¬ 
ary  15,  1950,  for  assistance  to  areas  in  China 
which  he  may  deem  to  be  not  under  Com¬ 
munist  domination,  to  be  furnished  in  such 
manner  and  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  he  may  determine  without  regard  to  the 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  14.  The  Administrator  shall,  in  provid¬ 
ing  for  the  procurement  of  commodities  un¬ 
der  authority  of  this  title,  take  such  steps 
as  may  be  necessary  to  assure,  as  far  as  is 
practicable,  that  at  least  50  percent  of  the 
gross  tonnage  of  commodities  procured  out 
of  funds  made  available  under  this  title  and 
transported  to  or  from  the  United  States  on 
ocean  vessels,  computed  separately  for  dry 
bulk  carriers,  dry  cargo  liner  and  tanker  serv¬ 
ices,  is  so  transported  on  United  States  flag 
vessels  to  the  extent  such  vessels  are  avail¬ 
able  at  market  rates  for  United  States  flag 
vessels;  and,  in  the  administration  of  this 
provision,  the  Administrator  shall,  insofar 
as  practicable  and  consistent  with  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  title,  endeavor  to  secure  a  fair 
and  reasonable  participation  by  United 
States  flag  ships  in  cargoes  by  geographic 
area. 

Sec.  15.  Section  112  of  such  act  is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection; 

‘‘(j)  No  funds  authorized  for  the  purposes 
of  this  title  shall  be  used  for  the  payment 
of  charges  incurred  after  60  days  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  amendment  for  charter 
hire,  freight  or  passenger  charges,  or  for  any 
other  purpose,  to,  on  behalf  of,  or  for  the  ac¬ 
count  of  any  vessel  documented  under  the 
laws  of  any  foreign  country  not  a  participat¬ 
ing  country  unless,  in  the  case  of  individuals 
the  owner  or  owners  of  such  vessel  is  a  na¬ 
tional  of  the  country,  and  in  the  case  of  a 
corporation  a  majority  of  the  voting  power 
or  controlling  interest  is  vested  in  nationals 
of  the  country,  under  whose  laws  such  ves¬ 
sel  is  documented.  In  administering  this 
provision  the  Administrator  may  rely  on  the 
certificate  of  the  owner  of  any  vessel  as  to  the 
nationality  of  such  owner  if  an  individual 
and  as  to  the  nationality  of  the  controlling 
interest  or  majority  stodk  ownership  in  the 
case  of  a  corporation.” 

Sec.  16.  The  second  sentence  of  section  118 
of  such  act  is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  “or  (3)  the 
provision  of  such  assistance  would  be  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  obligations  of  the  United 
States  under  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  to  refrain  from  giving  assistance  to  any 
State  against  which  the  United  Nations  is 
taking  preventative  or  enforcement  action.” 

No  funds  authorized  for  the  purposes  of 
this  act  shall  be  allocated  to  or  expended 
for  any  foreign  government  for  the  purpose 
of  expenditures  for  the  advertising  of  foreign 
products  in  this  country  nor  for  advertising 
foreign  travel  in  this  country. 

With  the  following  amendment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  “That  the  fourth  and  fifth  sentences 
of  section  102  (a)  of  the  Economic  Coopera¬ 


tion  Act  of  1948  are  hereby  amended  to  read 
as  follows :  ‘Mindful  of  the  advantages  which 
the  United  States  has  enjoyed  through  the 
existence  of  a  large  domestic  market  with 
no  Internal  trade  barriers,  and  believing  that 
similar  advantages  can  accrue  to  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe,  it  is  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  en¬ 
courage  these  countries  through  their  joint 
organization  to  exert  sustained  common  ef¬ 
forts  to  achieve  speedily  that  economic  co¬ 
operation  in  Europe  which  is  essential  for 
lasting  peace  and  prosperity.  It  is  further 
declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  encourage  the  unification 
and  federation  of  Europe,  and  to  sustain  and 
strengthen  principles  of  individual  liberty, 
free  institutions,  and  genuine  independence 
in  Europe  through  assistance  to  those  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe  which  participate  in  a  joint 
recovery  program  based  upon  self-help  and 
mutual  cooperation:  Provided,  That  no  as¬ 
sistance  to  the  participating  countries  herein 
contemplated  shall  seriously  impair  the  eco¬ 
nomic  stability  of  the  United  States’. 

“Sec.  2.  The  second  sentence  of  section  104 
(e)  of  such  act  is  hereby  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  ‘$10,000  per  annum’  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ‘the  highest  rate  authorized 
by  such  act.’ 

“Sec.  3.  The  first  sentence  of  section  105 
(c)  of  such  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of 
1948  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  ‘sec¬ 
tion  6  of  the  act  of  July  2,  1940  (54  Stat.  714) , 
as  amended,”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
‘the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949’. 

“Sec.  4.  Section  108  of  such  Economic  Co¬ 
operation  Act  of  1948  is  hereby  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentences;  ‘There  shall  be  a  Deputy  United 
States  Special  Representative  in  Europe  who 
shall  (a)  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  (b)  be  entitled  to  receive  the  same  com¬ 
pensation  and  allowances  as  a  chief  of  mis¬ 
sion,  class  3,  within  the  meaning  of  the  act 
of  August  13,  1946  (60  Stat.  999) ,  and  (c)  have 
the  rank  of  ambassador  extraordinary  and 
plenipotentiary.  The  Deputy  United  States 
Special  Representative  shall  perform  such 
functions  as  the  United  States  Special  Rep¬ 
resentative  shall  designate,  and  shall  be  Act¬ 
ing  United  States  Special  Representative  dur¬ 
ing  the  absence  or  disability  of  the  United 
States  Special  Representative  or  in  the  event 
of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  United  States 
Special  Representative.’ 

“Sec.  5.  The  last  sentence  of  section  109 
(a)  of  such  act  is  hereby  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  the  period  and  inserting  in  lieu  there¬ 
of  a  semicolon  and  the  following;  ‘and  the 
chief  of  the  special  mission  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  the  same  compensation  and  allow¬ 
ances  as  a  chief  of  mission,  class  3,  or  a  chief 
of  mission,  class  4,  within  the  meaning  of 
the  act  of  August  13,  1946  (60  Stat.  999),  or 
compensation  and  allowances  in  accordance 
with  section  110  (a)  of  this  title,  as  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  shall  determine  to  be  necessary 
or  appropriate.’ 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  111 
(a)  of  such  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of 
1948  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the 
final  period  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ‘for 
United  States  flag  vessels,  not  to  exceed  a 
reasonable  differential  above  current  world 
market  rates.’ 

“(b)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  111  (b)  of 
such  act  is  hereby  amended  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  particulars: 

“(1)  By  inserting  after  ‘projects’  a  comma 
and  the  following:  ‘including  expansion, 
modernization,  or  development  of  existing 
enterprises’  and  a  comma; 

“(2)  By  inserting  after  ‘media’  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  ‘consistent  with  the  national  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  United  States’; 

“(3)  By  striking  out  “in  the  first  year 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act’ 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ‘made  in  any 
fiscal  year”; 


“(4)  By  amending  subparagraph  (i)  there¬ 
of  to  read  as  follows: 

“  ‘(i)  the  guaranty  to  any  person  shall  not 
exceed  the  amount  of  dollars  invested  in 
the  project  by  such  person  with  the  approv¬ 
al  of  the  Administrator  plus  actual  earn¬ 
ings  or  profits  on  said  project  to  the  extent 
provided  by  such  guaranty;’. 

“(6)  By  Inserting  after  subparagraph  (iii) 
thereof  the  following  new  subparagraphs: 

“  ‘(iv)  as  used  in  this  paragraph,  the  term 
“investment”  includes  the  furnishing  of  cap¬ 
ital  goods  items  and  related  services,  for  use 
in  connection  with  projects  approved  by  the 
Administrator,  pursuant  to  a  contract  pro¬ 
viding  for  payment  in  whole  or  in  part  after 
June  30,  1950;  and 

‘“(v)  the  guaranty  to  any  person  shall  be 
be  limited  to  assuring  the  following:  (1) 
the  transfer  into  United  States  dollars  of 
other  currencies,  or  credits  in  such  currencies 
received  by  such  person  as  earnings  or  profits 
from  the  approved  Investment,  as  repayment 
or  return  thereof,  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  as 
compensation  for  the  sale  or  disposition  of 
all  or  any  part  thereof;  and  (2)  compensa¬ 
tion  in  United  States  dollars  for  loss  of  all 
or  any  part  of  the  approved  investment, 
which  shall  be  found  by  the  Administrator 
to  have  been  lost  to  such  person  by  reason 
of  one  or  more  of  the  following  causes:  (a) 
seizure,  confiscation,  or  expropriation,  (b) 
destruction  by  riot,  revolution,  or  war,  (c) 
any  law,  ordinance,  regulation,  decree,  or 
administrative  action  (other  than  measures 
affecting  the  conversion  of  currency) ,  which 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Administrator  pre¬ 
vents  the  further  transaction  of  the  business 
for  which  the  guaranty  was  issued.  When 
any  payment  is  made  to  any  person  pursuant 
to  a  guaranty  as  hereinbefore  described,  the 
currency,  credits,  or  assets  on  account  of 
which  such  payment  is  made  shall  become 
the  property  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  United  States  Government 
shall  be  subrogated  to  any  right,  title,  claim, 
or  cause  of  action  existing  in  connection 
therewith.’ 

“(6)  By  amending  the  next  to  last  sen¬ 
tence  thereof  to  read  as  follows:  ‘The  total 
amount  of  the  guaranties  made  under  this 
paragraph  (3)  shall  not  exceed  $300,000,000: 
Provided,  That  any  funds  allocated  to  a 
guaranty  and  remaining  after  all  liability  of 
the  United  States  assumed  in  connection 
therewith  has  been  released,  discharged,  or 
otherwise  terminated,  shall  be  available  for 
allocation  to  other  guaranties,  the  foregoing 
limitation  notwithstanding.’ 

“(c)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  111  (c)  of 
such  act  is  hereby  amended  in  the  following 
particulars : 

“(1)  By  amending  the  second  sentence 
thereof  to  read  as  follows:  ‘In  addition  to 
the  amount  of  notes  above  authorized,  the 
Administrator  is  authorized,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(3)  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  to  issue 
notes  from  time  to  time  for  purchase  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  an  amount 
not  exceeding  in  the  aggregate  $300,000,000 
less  any  amount  allocated  prior  to  April  3, 
1949,  for  such  purpose,  until  all  liabilities 
arising  under  guaranties  made  pursuant  to 
this  authorization  have  expired  or  been  dis¬ 
charged.’ 

“(2)  By  striking  out  the  first  two  words, 
‘Such  notes’  in  the  second  sentence  thereof 
and  inserting  ‘The  notes  hereinabove,  au¬ 
thorized’; 

“(3)  By  inserting  after  ‘Washington’  in 
the  sixth  sentence  thereof  ‘for  assistance  on 
credit  terms’. 

“Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  112  (a)  of  such  act  is 
hereby  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

“  ‘The  Administrator  shall  prescribe  such 
regulations  with  respect  to,  and  impose  such 
conditions  on,  procurement  in  the  United 
States  under  this  title  as  will  secure  to 
“small  business”  in  the  United  States, 
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especially  the  producers,  a  fair  and  substan¬ 
tial  share  of  the  production  and  business 
resulting  from  any  such  procurement.  For 
the  purpose  of  this  paragraph,  “small  busi¬ 
ness”  shall  include  any  small-business  en¬ 
terprise,  and  only  such,  if  (1)  its  position  In 
the  trade  or  Industry  of  which  it  Is  a  part 
is  not  dominant,  (2)  the  number  of  the  em¬ 
ployees  does  not  exceed  500,  except  that  the 
Administrator  shall,  where  appropriate,  spe¬ 
cify  a  smaller  number  for  any  particular 
trade  or  industry,  or  subdivision  thereof, 
and  (3)  it  is  independently  owned  and  oper¬ 
ated.’ 

“(b)  Section  112  (c)  of  such  act  is  hereby 
repealed. 

“(c)  Section  112  (g)  of  such  act  is  hereby 
amended  by  striking  out  ‘section  6  of  the 
act  of  July  2,  1940  (54  Stat.  714),  including 
any  amendment  thereto,’  and  ‘section  6  of 
the  act  of  July  2,  1940,  as  amended,’  and  in¬ 
serting  in  lieu  thereof  ‘the  Export  Control 
Act  of  1949.' 

“(d)  Section  112  (h)  of  such  Economic  Co¬ 
operation  Act  of  1948  is  hereby  amended 
by  striking  out  the  period,  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  comma,  and  adding  ‘and,  insofar 
as  practicable,  make  available  or  cause  to  be 
made  available  to  suppliers  in  the  United 
States  reasonable  Information,  as  far  in  ad¬ 
vance  as  possible,  of  purchases  proposed  to 
be  financed  with  funds  authorized  under 
this  title.’ 

"(e)  Section  112  of  such  act  is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

‘“(i)  No  funds  authorized  for  the  purposes 
of  this  title  shall  be  used  for  the  purchase  in 
bulk  of  any  commodities  (other  than  com¬ 
modities  procured  by  or  in  the  possession 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  pur¬ 
suant  to  price-support  programs  required 
by  law)  at  prices  higher  than  the  market 
price  prevailing  in  the  United  States  at  the 
time  of  the  purchase  adjusted  for  differences 
in  the  cost  of  transportation  to  destination, 
quality,  and  terms  of  payment.’ 

“Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  114  (c)  of  such  act  is 
amended  in  the  following  particulars: 

“(1)  By  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  the  first  sentence  thereof  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ‘Provided 
further,  That,  in  addition  to  the  amount 
above  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  there 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  and  accomplish¬ 
ing  the  purposes  of  this  title  not  to  exceed 
$1,100,000,000  for  the  period  April  3,  1949, 
through  June  30,  1949,  and  not  to  exceed 
$4,280,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1950:  Provided  further.  That,  in  addition 
to  the  foregoing,  any  balance,  unobligated  as 
of  June  30,  1949,  or  subsequently  released 
from  obligation,  of  funds  appropriated  for 
carrying  out  and  accomplishing  the  purposes 
of  this  title  for  any  period  ending  on  or 
prior  to  that  date  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  made  available  for  obligation  through 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1950,  and  to 
be  transferred  to  and  consolidated  with  any 
appropriations  for  carrying  out  and  accom¬ 
plishing  the  purposes  of  this  title  for  said 
fiscal  year.’ 

“(2)  By  amending  the  last  sentence  of 
6uch  section  114  (c)  to  read  as  follows:  ‘The 
authorizations  in  this  title  are  limited  to  the 
period  ending  June  30,  1950,  in  order  that  the 
Congress  may  pass  on  any  subsequent  au¬ 
thorizations.’ 

“(b)  Section  114  of  such  act  is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

‘“(g)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
any  other  law,  until  such  time  as  an  appro¬ 
priation  additional  to  that  made  by  title  I 
of  the  Foreign  Aid  Appropriation'  Act,  1949 
(Public  Law  793,  80th  Cong.),  shall  be  made 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this  section 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  make  advances 
not  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate  $1,000,000,000 


to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  In 
such  manner,  at  such  times,  and  in  such 
amounts  as  the  Administrator  shall  request, 
and  no  Interest  shall  be  charged  on  advances 
made  by  the  Treasury  to  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  for  this  purpose.  The 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  shall  be 
repaid  without  interest  for  advances  made 
by  it  hereunder,  from  funds  made  available 
for  the  purposes  of  this  title.’ 

“Sec.  9.  (a)  Paragraph  (6)  of  section  115 
(b)  of  such  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948 
is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  period 
following  the  words  ‘grant  basis’  and  insert¬ 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  a  colon  and  the  following : 
‘Provided,  That  the  obligation  to  make  such 
deposits  may  be  waived,  in  the  discretion  of 
the  Administrator,  with  respect  to  technical 
information  or  assistance  furnished  under 
section  111  (a)  (3)  of  this  title  and  with  re¬ 
spect  to  ocean  transportation  furnished  on 
United  States  flag  vessels  under  section  111 
of  this  title  in  an  amount  not  exceeding  the 
amount,  as  determined  by  the  Administrator, 
by  which  the  charges  for  such  transportation 
exceed  the  cost  of  such  transportation  at 
world  market  rates.’ 

“(b)  Section  115  of  such  act  is  amended 
by  adding  two  new  subsections  as  follows: 

“  ‘(h)  Not  less  than  5  percent  of  each  spec¬ 
ial  local  currency  account  established  pur¬ 
suant  to  paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section  shall  be  allocated  to  the  use 
of  the  United  States  Government  for  expendi¬ 
ture  for  materials  which  are  required  by  the 
United  States  as  a  result  of  deficiencies  or 
potential  deficiencies  in  its  own  resources 
or  for  other  local  currency  requirements  of 
the  United  States. 

“‘(i)  (1)  The  Administrator  shall,  to  the 
greatest  extent  practicable,  initiate  projects 
for  and  assist  the  appropriate  agencies  of 
the  United  States  Government  in  procuring 
and  stimulating  increased  production  in  par¬ 
ticipating  countries  of  materials  which  are 
required  by  the  United  States  as  a  result  of 
deficiencies  or  potential  deficiencies  in  its 
own  resources:  and  in  furtherance  of  those 
objectives  the  Administrator  shall,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  local  currency  allocated  pur¬ 
suant  to  subsection  (h),  use  such  other 
means  available  to  him  under  this  title  as 
he  may  deem  appropriate. 

“  ‘(2)  In  furtherance  of  such  objectives  and 
within  the  limits  of  the  appropriations  and 
contract  authorizations  of  the  Bureau  of 
Federal  Supply  to  procure  strategic  and  cri¬ 
tical  materials,  the  Administrator,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Director  of  such  Bureau,  shall 
enter  into  contracts  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States  for  the  account  of  such  Bu¬ 
reau  for  the  purchases  of  strategic  and  crit¬ 
ical  materials  in  any  participating  country. 
Such  contracts  may  provide  for  deliveries 
over  definite  periods,  but  not  to  exceed  20 
years  in  any  contract,  and  may  provide  for 
payments  in  advance  of  deliveries. 

“‘(3)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be 
deemed  to  restrict  or  limit  in  any  manner 
the  authority  now  held  by  any  agency  of 
the  United  States  Government  in  procuring 
or  stimulating  increased  production  of  the 
materials  referred  to  in  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  in  countries  other  than  participating 
countries.’ 

“Sec.  10.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
117  (c)  of  such  act  is  hereby  amended  by 
striking  out  the  period  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  colon  and  the  following :  ‘Provided, 
That  the  Administrator  shall  fix  and  pay  a 
uniform  rate  per  pound  for  the  ocean  trans¬ 
portation  of  all  relief  packages  of  food  or 
other  general  classification  of  commodities 
shipped  to  any  participating  foreign  country, 
regardless  of  methods  of  shipment  and  higher 
rates  charged  by  particular  agencies  of  trans¬ 
portation,  but  this  proviso  shall  not  apply 
to  shipments  made  by  Individuals  to  indi¬ 
viduals  through  the  mails.’ 

“(b)  Section  117  (d)  of  such  act  is  hereby 
amended  by  striking  out  ‘section  6  of  the  act 
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of  July  2,  1940  (54  Stat.  714),  as  amended,’ 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ‘the  Export  Con¬ 
trol  Act  of  1949.’ 

“(c)  Section  117  of  such  act  is  amended  by 
adding  a  new  subsection  to  read  as  follows: 

“  ‘(e)  Whenever  the  Administrator  shall  de¬ 
termine  that  shipping  capacity  available  to 
Italy  is  inadequate  for  such  emigration  from 
Italy  as  may  be  desirable  to  further  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  title,  the  Administrator  shall 
request  the  United  States  Maritime  Commis¬ 
sion  to  make  available  to  Italy  vessels  capable 
of  engaging  in  such  service  for  the  purpose 
of  transporting  emigrants  from  Italy  to  des¬ 
tinations  other  than  the  United  States,  and 
shall  specify  the  terms  and  conditions  under 
which  such  vessels  shall  thus  be  made  avail¬ 
able,  and  the  United  States  Maritime  Com¬ 
mission  thereupon  shall,  notwithstanding 
any  other  provisions  of  law  and  without  reim¬ 
bursement  by  the  Administrator,  make  such 
vessels  available  to  Italy  in  accordance  with 
such  terms  and  conditions:  Provided,  That 
the  total  number  of  such  vessels  made  avail¬ 
able  for  such  purpose  shall  not  at  any  one 
time  exceed  10:  Provided  further.  That  title 
to  each  such  vessel  owned  by  the  United 
States  Government  shall  remain  in  the 
United  States:  And  provided  further,  That 
the  terms  and  conditions  under  which  such 
vessels  are  made  available  to  Italy  shall  obli¬ 
gate  Italy  to  return  the  vessels  forthwith 
upon  demand  of  the  President,  and  in  any 
event  not  later  than  June  30,  1952.’  ” 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  proceedings  whereby  the  House  bill 
was  passed  will  be  vacated. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  take  from  the  Speak¬ 
er’s  desk  the  bill  (S.  1209),  to  amend  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  with 
House  amendment  thereto,  insist  on  the 
House  amendment  and  ask  for  a  con¬ 
ference  with  the  Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia?  [After  a  pause.]  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  appoints  the  following 
conferees:  Messrs.  Kee,  Richards,  Joseph 
L.  Pfeifer,  Eaton,  and  Vorys. 

GENERAL  LEAVE^To"  EXTEND  REMARKS  rm, 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  five  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record  on 
the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  LONG-RANGE  PROV¬ 
ING  GROUND  FOR  GUIDED  MISSILES 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker’s  desk  the  bill  (H.  R.  1741)  to 
authorize  the  establishment  of  a  joint 
long-ranging  proving  ground  for  guided 
missiles,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  disagree  to 
:the  Senate  amendments,  and  agree  to 
the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate, 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection,  to 
.the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou¬ 
isiana?  [After  a  pause.]  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  appoints  the  following 
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conferees:  Messrs.  Brooks,  Rivers,  Phil- 


bin,  Cole  of  New  York,  and  Anderson 
of  California. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  her  remarks  in  the 
Record  following  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Keefe], 
and  include  an  article  appearing  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor. 

Mr,  TABER  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  Yo tk  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  in  four 
instances  and  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter  in  each  one. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  JUDD  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  KLEIN  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the  Ap¬ 
pendix  of  the  Record  in  two  instances, 
in  one  to  include  an  editorial. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD,  Mr.  WALTER,  and 
Mr.  DEANE  asked  and  were  given  permis¬ 
sion  to  extend  their  remarks  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord. 

Mrs.  WOODHOUSE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  her  remarks 
in  the  Record  in  two  instances  and  in¬ 
clude  in  one  a  statement  by  Mr.  Patman. 

Mr.  JAVITS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  newspaper  material. 

SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANTED 

Mr.  POWELL  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  address  the  House  for  20  min¬ 
utes  tomorrow  following  any  special  or¬ 
ders  heretofore  entered. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Mr.  McGUIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Con¬ 
necticut? 

There  was  no  objection.  i 

(Mr.  McGUIRE  asked  and  was  givefi 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  tfk- 
marks )  / 

Mr.  McGUIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resume  while  treating  one^of  Con¬ 
necticut’s  most  famous  native  sons  is  to 
some  extent  prompted  by  a  .recent  oc¬ 
currence  on  February  20,  19^9,  in  Boston. 
It  is  said  that  on  that  date  tit  Symphony 
Hall  300  women  mobbe<|  Ferrucio  Tag- 
liavini.  / 

In  nearby  Roxbury,  an  overflow  crowd 
of  about  500  at  a  Communist-sponsored 
freedom  rally  cheered  as  Henry  Winston, 
one  of  the  Red  leaders  who  is  now  on  trial 
in  New  York  spoke  of  his  indictment  as 
being  contrary  to  all  State  and  Federal 
laws. 

Simultaneously  at  hallowed  Faneuil 
Hall,  where  liberty  saw  birth,  the  sta¬ 
tistics  show  that  43  people  clapped  rather 
politely  at  the  annual  Washington- 
Lincdln  birthday  celebration  where  a 
local  senior  class  president  spoke  in  trib¬ 
ute  to  the  Nation’s  first  President.  Pub¬ 
lic  officials  gasped  their  shocked  reaction 


and  observed  that  people  are  becoming 
less  and  less  interested  in  the  great  heroes 
who  made  this  country  possible.  In 
sympathy  with  this  justified  remark,  the 
following  is  submitted: 

It  seems  only  fitting  and  proper  that 
on  this  12th  day  of  April  1949  we  should 
commemorate  the  birthday  of  Lyman 
Hall,  son  of  the  Honorable  John  Hall  and 
Mary  Street.  John  Hall  came  from  Cov¬ 
entry,  England,  and  after  a  sojourn  in 
Boston  and  New  Haven  settled  down  at 
Wallingford,  Conn.,  which  is  also  my 
home  town.  It  was  in  this  village  that 
on  the  12th  day  of  April,  1724,  Lyman 
Hall  was  born. 

He  was  graduated  from  Yale  College  in 
1747  and  entered  upon  the  study  of  the¬ 
ology  under  the  guidance  of  his  uncle, 
Rev.  Samuel  Hall.  Shortly  thereafter  he 
abandoned  the  idea  of  becoming  a  min¬ 
ister  of  the  Gospel  and  applied  himself 
to  the  acquisition  of  a  medical  education. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  medicine,  married  Mary  Osborne  and 
commenced  the  practice  of  this  noble 
Profession  in  Wallingford. 

A  body  of  Puritans  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  who  desired  to  encourage  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  churches  and  the  promotion  of 
religion, in  the  southern  plantations  had 
removed  to  Dorchester  which  is  not  far 
above  Charleston  in  South  Carolina.  It 
was  shortly1  thereafter  in  his  twenty- 
eighth  year  of  age  that  Lyman  Hall 
abandoned  his  home  in  Wallingford,  and 
cast  his  lot  among  the  Puritan  dwellers 
in  South  Carolina;  - 

About  1756,  Dr.  Hall  moved  to  the  Mid¬ 
way  settlement  in  Georgia,  which  was  lo¬ 
cated  along  the  Savannah  and  Darien 
Highway.  This  road  connected  the 
northern  and  southern  confines  of  the 
province.  Here,  Dr.  Hall  found  ample 
employment  for  his  best  professional 
skill  and  endeared  himself  to  t^he  com¬ 
munity,  by  his  unremitting  exertions  to 
counteract  the  pernicious  influences  of 
the  diseases  which  were  rampant  in  $hat 
locality.  It  was  at  Midway  that  the  ftpes 
of  resistance  to  the  dominion  of  England 
were  kindled.  Lyman  Hall  was  a  pro¬ 
tagonist  of  this  movement  and  by  his 
fiery  exhortations  and  determined  and 
inexhaustible  energy  added  stout  fuel  to 
the  flames.  On  the  21st  of  March,  1775, 
Dr.  Lyman  Hall  was  appointed  as  a  del¬ 
egate  to  represent  his  community  in  the 
Continental  Congress.  This  was  in  di¬ 
rect  recognition  of  his  prominent,  per¬ 
sistent  services  on  behalf  of  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  movement.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  when  he  departed  for  the  Con¬ 
gress  he  carried  with  him  as  a  present 
from  his  constituents,  to  those  suffering 
patriots  in  Massachusetts,  a  hundred  and 
sixty  barrels  of  rice  and  50  pounds  ster¬ 
ling. 

Dr.  Hall  was  successively  reappointed  a 
Member  of  the  Continental  Congress 
from  Georgia  and  upon  the  fall  of  Savan¬ 
nah  which  occurred  in  December  1778 
and  the  capture  of  Sunbury,  the  entire 
coast  region  of  Georgia  was  passed  into 
the  possession  of  the  King’s  forces.  They 
overran,  plundered,  and  exacted  the  most 
onerous  tribute  of  the  conquered  terri¬ 
tory  and  its  people.  In  the  melee  which 
followed,  Dr.  Hall’s  residence  in  Sunbury 
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and  his  rice  plantation  were  despoiled. 
It  was  at  that  time  that  he  removed  his 
family  to  the  North  where  they  resided 
until  the  evacuation  of  Savannah  in  1782. 
His  services  as  a  Member  of  the  Conti¬ 
nental  Congress  were  possibly  not  as  con¬ 
spicuous  as  those  rendered  by  some  of  the 
other  delegates,  but  it  may  nevertheless 
be  fairly  claimed  that  he,  was  a  regular, 
earnest,  and  intelligent  delegate  and  ad¬ 
mirably  discharged  the  important  duties 
which  devolved  upon  him,  including  the 
signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence. 

Upon  his  return  to  Georgia  Dr.  Hall 
made  his  home  at  Savannah.  His  for¬ 
tune  had  been  shattered  so  he  resumed 
the  practice  of  his  profession.  It  was 
there  while  quietly  employed  that  he 
was,  in  January  1783,  elected  to  be  the 
Governon  of  Georgia.  His  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  the  honor  which  had  been  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him  was  expressed  in  a  brief 
address  which  is  a  matter  of  record  and 
it  may  be  observed  that  Governor  Hall, 
by  his  early  and  wise  suggestions  con¬ 
tained  therein,  sounded  the  keynote  and 
paved  the  way  for  the  foundation  and 
maintenance  of  the  University  of  Geor¬ 
gia. 

After  finishing  his  term  of  service  he 
resumed  the  practice  of  medicine  in 
Savannah  and  apparently  prospered.  He 
accumulated  a  small  fortune  and  pur¬ 
chased  a  fine  plantation  on  the  Savannah 
River,  not  far  from  Shell  Bluff.  It  was 
at  this  place  that  he  died  on  the  19th  of 
October  1790,  in  the  67th  year  of  his 
age,  leaving  his  widow  Mary,  and  a  son 
John,  both  of  whom  died  shortly  there¬ 
after.  His  remains  have  since  been  re¬ 
moved  and  placed  at  Augusta,  Ga.  They 
are  beneath  the  monument  erected  by 
patriotic  citizens  in  front  of  the  court¬ 
house  in  honor  of  the  signers  of  the  Dec¬ 
laration  of  Independence  from  Georgia. 
Subsequent  to  the  removal  of  his  re¬ 
mains  to  Augusta,  authorities  of  Walling¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  were  sent  the  marble  slab 
which  had  been  inserted  in  front  of  the 
brick  wall,  wherein  his  remains  had  so 
long  rested.  The  slab  is  still  very  care¬ 
fully  preserved  and  bears  the  following 
as  part  of  its  inscription: 

*9  those  so  mourned  in  death,  so  loved  in 

\  life, 

The  childless  parent  and  the  widowed  wife 
With  tears  inscribes  this  monumental  stone, 
That  holds  his  ashes  and  expects  her  own. 

NATIONAL  MILITARY  ESTABLISHMENT 
APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1950 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  4146)  making  appro¬ 
priations  for  the  National  Security  Coun¬ 
cil,  the  National  Security  Resources 
Board,  and  for  military  functions  admin¬ 
istered  by  the  National  Military  Estab¬ 
lishment  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1950,  and  for  other  purposes  and 
pending  that  motion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  general  debate 
run  throughout  the  day,  or  until  such 
time  as  we  may  make  other  arrange¬ 
ments,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  gentleman  from  Mich¬ 
igan  [Mr.  Engel]  and  myself. 


1949 
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made  a  report  and  probably  an  inadvert¬ 
ent  admission  regarding  the  effect  of  the 
act,  not  only  in  that  plant  but  upon 
labor-management  relations  generally. 

I  quote  from  page  177  of  that -report: 

With  passage  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  the 
company  and  the  union  each  feels  that  its 
relations  with  the  other  are  on  the  threshold 
of  a  new  era. 

Efforts  of  the  company  to  regain  exclusive 
control  of  what  it  conceives  are  the  rights 
of  management  and  to  restore  a  balance  and 
equality  to  the  bargaining  relation  will  be 
vigorously  resisted  by  the  union  as  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  its  power  and  authority,  a  threat  to 
its  very  existence. 

There  is  unquestionably  to  be  a  readjust¬ 
ment  of  the  relation  between  the  parties  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  few  years,  a  new  Concept  of  the 
functions  of  union  and  management  in  the 
industrial  economy. 

Achievement  of  this  evolutionary  cycle 
without  open  strife  will  be  a  severe  test  of 
collective  bargaining. 

It  is  not  hard  to  translate  this  guarded 
language,  and  translate  it  fairly,  into  an 
admission  that  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  is 
an  incitement  to  industrial  warfare.  The 
words  I  have  just  quoted  are  an  admis¬ 
sion  that  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  is  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  turn  the  clock  back  to  pre-Wag¬ 
ner  Act  days,  to  cancel  out  the  advances 
of  peaceful  labor-management  relations 
they  did  achieve  in  10  years  of  experience 
under  the  Wagner  Act.  Never  mind  the 
words  “the  threshold  of  a  now  era.’’  The 
“new  era”  is  simply  a  return  to  the  old 
era  of  employer  intimidation  of  em¬ 
ployees  and  industrial  espionage,  terror, 
violence,  and  systematic  campaigns  to 
weaken  and  destroy  unions  so  that  labor 
can  again  be  hired  on  any  terms  set  by 
the  employer. 

Fortunately,  the  American  people  have 
refused  to  permit  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  to 
run  its  full  course,  to  wreck  its  full  evil 
effects  during  a  period  when,  with  a  more 
plentiful  labor  market,  antiunion  em¬ 
ployers  would  take  the  opportunities  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  act  to  fight  unions  for  the 
purpose  of  first  weakening  and  then  de¬ 
stroying  them.  I  am  confident  that  this 
House  will  shortly  adopt  the  Thomas- 
Lesinski  bill,  H.  R.  2032,  in  substantially 
its  present  form,  without  the  emasculat¬ 
ing  amendments  which  will  be  offered  by 
those  who  still  believe  in  Taft-Hartley. 


Pacific  Coast  Shipbuilding 


At  one  time,  approximately  one-half  of 
our  tonnage  was  being  produced  there. 
Few  people,  however,  realize  that  it  took 
4  years,  from  1939  to  1943,  to  train  a  nu¬ 
cleus  of  men  to  revive  a  dead  industry 
and  expand  it  to  a  full  and  efficient  pro¬ 
duction.  It  was  time  we  could  ill  afford 
to  take. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  present  time  not  a 
single  ship  is  being  built  on  the  Pacific  . 
coast.  There  is  no  immediate  prospect 
for  the  building  of  any  such  ship.  The 
skills  which  we  developed  are  rapidly  be¬ 
ing  lost.  The  organizations  which  built 
our  ships  are -rapidly  disintegrating. 

H.  R.  4190  sets  forth  that  it  is  desirable 
that  150,000  men  should  be  engaged  in 
the  shipbuilding  industry  at  all  times  and 
that  of  these  at  least  60,000  should  be 
occupied  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  at  least 
10,000  on  the  Gulf  coast,  and  at  least 
30,000  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  Mari¬ 
time  Commission  would  be  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  keeping  account  of 
the  numbers  actually  employed  from  time 
to  time  and  of  allocating  additional  con¬ 
struction  contracts  in  such  a  manner  as 
would  cure  any  deficiencies  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  men  employed  in  each  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
of  1936  recognizes  the  necessity  to  our 
national  defense  of  having  shipbuilding 
facilities  and  skills  at  strategic  locations 
on  all  coasts.  The  provisions  of  that 
act  to  accomplish  this  objective  failed  to 
be  effective.  H.  R.  4190  'endeavors  to 
amend  the  Metqhant  Marine  Act  of  1936 
so  that  thisr objective  will  be  reached  and 
the  shipbuilding ’  .skills,  facilities,  and 
organizations  will  be  kept  alive  and  active 
on  all  of  our  coasts  aft$  in  all  of  our  stra¬ 
tegic  locations. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ALLEN,  JR. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  12,  1949 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  I  have  this  day  introduced  H.  R.  4190, 
a  bill  to  provide  for  the  allocation  of  ship- 
construction  contracts  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  keep  alive  at  strategic  points  on 
each  of  our  coasts  the  skills  which  are 
needed  ip  the  building  of  ships,  the  skills 
so  essential  to  the  national,  defense  in 
times  of  emergency. 

Almost  everyone  is  familiar  with  the 
record  of  the  shipbuilding  industry  on 
the  Pacific  coast  during  World  War  II. 


/  \ 

Our  Glorious  Army 

-  \ 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

/  IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  12,  1949 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
herewith  include  in  my  extension  of  re¬ 
marks,  a  splendid  article  written  by 
Harry  H.  Schlacht  appearing  in  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Daily  Record  of  April  6,  1949,  en¬ 
titled  “Our  Glorious  Army”: 

OUR  GLORIOUS  ARMY 

(By  Harry  H.  Schlacht) 

Today  we  salute  the  armies  of  America — 
the  heroes  of  humanity,  the  soldiers  of  democ¬ 
racy.  They  are  the  guardians  of  our  present. 
They  are  the  defenders  of  our  future. 

Army  Day  will  be  marked  with  celebrations 
throughout  the  Nation.  Col.  Charles  P.  H. 
Johnson,  a  great  American,  is  national  chair¬ 
man.  This  is  an  occasion  for  the  rededica¬ 
tion  of  our  spirit  to  national  patriotism. 
This  is  an  occasion  for  the  reconsecra¬ 
tion  of  our  might  to  the  principles  for  which 
our  fighters  for  freedom  have  so  gallantly 
fought.  They  have  been  great  in  war.  They 
have  been  great  in  peace. 

Strong  in  pur  faith,  stubborn  in  our  re¬ 
solve,  Invincible  in  our  liberty,  we  liberty- 
loving  Americans  promise  earnestly  that  the 
great  traditions  of  our  Army  will  live  as  long 
as  the  breath  of  life  resides  within  us. 


You  have  never  drawn  your  sword  except  in 
honor.  You  have  never  sheathed  your  sword 
except  in  victory.  You  are  the  sons  of  those 
who  braved  the  wilderness  at  Plymouth'Rock, 
who  carried  the  torch  of  freedom  across  the 
western  prairies,  whose  blood  flowed  down 
the  slopes  of  Bunker  Hill  and  whose  blood 
stained  the  snow  at  Valley  Forge.  You  are 
the  sons  of  heroes  who  crimsoned  the  sod  at 
Gettysburg,  consecrated  the , -apple  blossoms 
at  Appomattox  and  liberated  the  downtrod¬ 
den  at  Santiago.  You  are  the  sons  of  free¬ 
dom  whose  blood  flooded  Flanders  fields,  and 
a  thousand  blazing  battlefields  in  World 
War  I.  / 

Today  your  glorious  story  is  written  in 
white  crosses  and '  unmarked  graves,  in  the 
sands  of  Africa  and  in  the  fields  of  France, 
in  the  valleys  of  Holland  and  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Italy,  in  the  hillsides  of  Germany, 
in  the  island’s  of  the  Pacific,  and  in  the  silent 
depths  of  ..the  seven  seas. 

Our  Army  has  sprung  from  the  loins  cf 
a  free  people,  ennobled  and  inspired  by  the 
cause  -of  liberty.  We  are  a  peace-loving  peo- 
ple./We  are  a  peace-living  people.  American 
history  records  the  part  played  by  our  valiant 
soldiers  during  peacetime— in  opening  the 
AVest  for  settlement,  in  mapping  unexplored 
areas,  in  improving  waterways  for  domestic 
commerce,  in  furthering  science  and  indus¬ 
try,  in  providing  assistance  to  those  suffer¬ 
ing  from  disasters. 

We  are  not  a  nation  of  warriers.  We  are 
not  a  nation  seeking  territorial  conquest. 
We  have  never  sought  through  cowardly  and 
treacherous  infiltration  to  pollute  and  con¬ 
taminate  the  ideological  conception  of  any 
people.  We  have  never  sought  to  sap  the 
vitality  or  to  undermine  the  institutions  of 
any  government. 

The  spirit  of  America  is  the  spirit  of  peace. 
It  breathes  the  most  diffusive  benevolence. 
It  inculcates  the  sincere  good  will.  It  pre¬ 
sents  for  imitation  the  exercise  of  the  most 
kind  and  friendly  offices  among  men. 

Let  us  all  today  cheer  our  fighters  for  free¬ 
dom.  Let  us  all  today  crown  them  with  our 
applause.  Let  us  say  to  every  man  in  the 
service  today,  from  private  to  general,  from 
seaman  to  admiral,  “God  bless  you  all.” 


ECA  Appropriation 


EXTENSION  of  remarks 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  TABER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  11,  1949 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  June 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
presented  the  appropriation  for  the  ECA. 
We  had  spent  two  full  months  in  the  most 
intensive  study  of  the  needs  of  these  for¬ 
eign  countries  and  knew  what  wc  were 
doing.  In  other  words,  the  cut  that  was 
made  was  based  upon  scientific  and  in¬ 
tense  study.  At  that  time,  people  who 
knew  nothing  about  it  and  who  had  not 
spent  any  time  at  all  in  studying  it,  made 
repeated  statements  that  we  had  taken 
the  meat  ax  to  the  appropriations.  And 
they  were  able  to  deceive  the  Senate  and 
ultimately  force  through  conference  a 
provision  to  the  effect  that  all  of  the 
funds  that  were  provided  might  be  obli¬ 
gated  by  April  2,  1949.  That  date  has 
arrived. 

'  In  11  months  to  March  1,  out  of  $5,- 
050,000,000  of  available  funds  they  have 
actually  shipped  and  paid  for  $2,900,000,- 
000,  leaving  $1,300,000,000  yet  to  ship 
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April  12 


and  a  large  amount  of  loan  funds.  Un¬ 
questionably  enough  to  carry  the  opera¬ 
tion  along  until  the  1st  of  July  and  prob¬ 
ably  until  August  15  or  September  1. 
Thus  it  turns  out  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  was  right  and  that  they  knew 
what  they  were  doing  and  that  those  in 
the  House,  the  Senate,  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  the  EGA  who  were  proceeding 
without  any  idea  of  what  they  were  do¬ 
ing,  were  wrong. 

Instead  of  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee  taking  the  meat  ax  to  the  ECA 
appropriations,  those  who  approached 
their  responsibility  from  a  dishonest  and 
an  ignorant  standpoint  were  taking  the 
meat  ax  to  the  American  people.  The 
result  has  been  to  encourage  extrava¬ 
gance,  to  promote  the  complete  social¬ 
ization  of  industry  in  western  Europe  and 
in  England  and  to  keep  them  busy  on 
projects  which  are  utterly  ridiculous  and 
foolish,  like  building  stations  on  French 
railroads  and  electrifying  French  rail¬ 
roads  when  there  was  no  need  for  it, 
like  digging  up  the  streets  in  Belgian 
cities,  like  paying  the  deficit  of  operating 
the  socialistic  developments  in  western 
Europe  and  in  England.  If  these  people 
would  go  to  work,  with  all  the  money  that 
has  been  given  them  and  all  the  food 
that  has  been  given  them,  they  could 
have  already  developed  an  arms-produc- 
tion  program  which  would  supply  Britain 
and  France  and  Italy  with  everything 
they  need  to  protect  themselves  from 
their  Communist  neighbors. 

The  real  meat  of  this  situation  is  that 
those  reactionaries  who  wish  to  destroy 
the  United  States  by  reckless  spending 
and  by  promoting  inefficiency  in  the 
countries  across  the  sea  are  actually  cre¬ 
ating  a  situation  where  we  will  have  com¬ 
plete  socialism  in  those  countries  and 
that  can  result  in  nothing  but  a  dictator¬ 
ship.  A  dictatorship  will  result  in  Com¬ 
munism  and  there  will  be  no  free  coun¬ 
tries  left  in  Europe  able  to  join  us  when 
World  War  III  is  thrust  upon  us.  The 
way  out  of  this  situation  is  for  us  to  re¬ 
duce  the  amounts  that  we  contribute  to 
these  foreign  countries  down  to  a  point 
that  we  can  afford  to  carry,  and  to  a 
point  where  we  are  providing  just  what 
is  needed  rather  than  enough  to  pro¬ 
mote  socialism  and  communism  in  these 
western  countries. 

No  forward  looking  approach  to  this 
problem  can  be  made  without  the  proper 
consideration  of  this  situation.  Those 
people  are  isolationists  of  the  worst 
kind,  who  have  voted  for  improper  and 
ill-considered  expenditures  that  are  ab¬ 
solutely  unneeded  and  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  make.  Not  only  have  they  no 
grasp  of  the  foreign  situation  but  not 
an  open  minded  approach  to  it.  It  is 
time  for  America  to  wake  up,  to  realize 
its  responsibilities  to  itself  and  to  the 
world  and  not  to  be  led  astray  by  idle 
dreamers  and  smart  alecks. 

We  should  adopt  amendments  here 
reducing  the  amount  of  these  authoriza¬ 
tions  to  something  approaching  the  need. 
They  need  no  money  for  the  rest  of  this 
fiscal  year.  They  do  not  need  $4,000,- 
000,000  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  We 
were  told  a  year  ago  that  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee  would  go  into  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  how  much  was  needed  and  when 


the  committee  did  and  reported  honestly 
and  fairly,  we  were  met  with  the  state¬ 
ment,  on  the  part  of  those  who  desire  to 
raid  the  Treasury,  that  we  had  taken 
the  meat  ax  to  it. 

In  other  words,  in  order  to  get  their 
authorizations  through  they  stated  that 
it  would  be  reviewed  by  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee  and  when  it  was  re¬ 
viewed  they  want  back  on  th6ir  pledge 
to  the  Congress. 

For  that  reason,  I  feel  that  this  au¬ 
thorization  should  be  cut  at  this  time 
while  the  bill  is  under  consideration  for 
that  purpose. 

I  would  support  reasonable  foreign 
aid.  I  cannot  support  a  proposition  that 
is  based  upon  a  racket  and  a  raid  upon 
the  American  people  and  designed  to 
increase  taxes  and  destroy  the  economy 
of  our  people. 


nonprofit  institutions  as  provided  for 
under  WAA  Regulation  14  the  cash  re¬ 
turn  received  by  War  Assets  Administra¬ 
tion  for  the  117  paintings  was  $5,526.68. 
It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  if 
these  paintings  could  have  been  sold  to 
I  the  highest  bidder  and  not  awarded  to 
educational  and  nonprofit  institutions  at 
95 -percent  discount  of  fair  value  the 
cash  return  to  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  would  have  jaeen  far  greater 
than  the  $5,526.68. 


Tears  and  Taxes 


Disposal  of  Certain  Oil  and  Water-Color 
Paintings  by  War  Assets  Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CHET  HOLI FIELD 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  April  12, 1949 

Mr.  HOLIFfELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
6th  of  April  arid  again  on  the  13th  of 
April  1948  the  Department  of  State  de¬ 
clared  surplus  to  Whx  Assets  Administra¬ 
tion  a  total  of  117 'toil  and  water-color 
paintings  which  had  been  acquired  by 
the  United  States- Government  at  a  cost 
Of  $56,599.87. 

Having  received  such  declaration  War 
Assets  proceeded  to  dispoS^  of  these 
paintings  in  accordance  with  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Surplus  Property  Acfe^of  1944, 
las  amended. 

The  individual  paintings  were  offered 
by  the  New  York  regional  office  and  a 
total  of  144  bids  were  received.  These 
ids  were  opened  at  a  public  meeting 
nd  the  successful  bidders  were  selected 
.-in  keeping  with  priority  requirements. 
;Since  there  were  many  bids  or  priority 
air  value  claimants  for  each  picture  it 
as  necessary  to  conduct  a  drawing 
mong  all  priority  claimants  who  had 
indicated  a  willingness  to  pay  the  fair 
Value  established  by  War  Assets  Admin¬ 
istration  or  who  had  set  a  dollar  limit  at 
or  above  the  established  fair  value. 

I  As  a  result  of  this  public  drawing  11 
educational  institutions,  2  museums,  and 
1  public  library  were  awarded  a  total  of 
112  of  the  117  paintings  at  a  discount  of 
95  percent  of  the  established  fair  value 
of  each  painting  on  which  they  had  bid. 

Since  neither  bids  nor  priority  claims 
at  fair  value  were  submitted  on  the  re¬ 
maining  five  paintings  by  educational 
and  nonprofit  institutions  these  paint¬ 
ings  were  awarded  to  the  three  highest 
Veteran  bidders.  The  acquisition  cost  of 
these  five  paintings  to  the  United  States 
Government  amounted  to  $1,287.50  and 
their  sale  by  War  Assets  Administration 
brought  a  return  of  $1,625. 

After  allowing  the  95-percent  discount 
to  the  aforementioned  educational  and 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLIFF  CLEVENGER  • 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  12, 1949 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  un¬ 
der  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  April 
8,  1949: 

TEARS  AND  TAXES 

The  House  of  Commons  was  glum.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  a  hard  man 
and  an  honest  man,  had  Just  presented  the 
bill  for  the  wonderful  benefits  His  Majesty’s 
Government  were  providing  free  to  the  peo¬ 
ple.  The  gentlemen  gulped. 

Said  a  Liberal  member:  “Taxation  and 
tears.”  Said  a  Laborite:  “Appalling.”  Said 
a  Conservative:  “Sobering.” 

The  Labor  Government,  for  whom  Chan¬ 
cellor  Cripps  spoke,  has  promised  the  Brit¬ 
ish  people  many  gifts.  Several  basic  Indus¬ 
tries,  such  as  coal,  have  been  nationalized 
so  that  their  profits  would  belong  to  every¬ 
body.  Food  has  been  subsidized  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  so  it  wouldn’t  cost  so  much  in  the 
grocery  stores.  Prices  have  been  regulated. 
Medical  care  and  other  social  services  have 
been  proffered  to  all.  The  full-blown  wel¬ 
fare  state  where  nobody  has  economic  wor¬ 
ries  was  just  around  the  corner. 

Now  they  were  asked  to  look  at  the  price 
of  these  gifts.  It  comes  high.  The  profits 
from  the  nationalized  industries  proved 
.  largely  illusionary.  The  social  services  cost 
more  than  anybody  imagined.  The  food 
subsidies  are  eating  the  treasury  out  of  house 
and  home.  The  taxes  on  the  rich,  which 
run  up  to  97  cents  on  the  dollar,  proved  not 
rich  enough. 

So  there  can  be  no  reduction  in  anybody’s 
income  taxes.  The  Government  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  take  45  percent  and  upward  when^ 
taxable  income  of  the  worker  passes  the 
equivalent  of  $500.  The  retail  sales  taxes, 
which  run  up  to  100  percent,  will  not  be 
lowered.  The  Government  will  continue  to 
limit  wages. 

Many  taxes  are  to  he  raised.  The  Chancel¬ 
lor  gave  a  list  of  excise  levies,  from  tele¬ 
phone  calls  to  match  boxes,  that  will  be 
boosted  50  to  100  percent. 

British  housewives  are  to  have  all  this  and 
price  increases  too.  Food  subsidies  are  be¬ 
coming  too  costly  even  for  a  government 
that  levies  austerity  taxes.  Cheese  and  meat 
will  go  up  8  cents  a  pound;  butter  another 
4  cents;  many  other  items  accordingly.  It 
was  either  that  or  a  still  further  $2,000,000,- 
000  in  taxes. 

There  was  only  one  note  of  cheer.  Sir 
Stafford  could  report  that  the  government 
managed  to  pay  off  $428,000,000  of  its  short¬ 
term  debt.  But  that  had  to  be  done  with 
United  States  dollars,  from  the  cornucopia 
of  ECA. 
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We  and  our  possessions  have  a  popu- 
la^n  of  142,098,454.  The  ERP  coun- 
trieSthave  a  population  of  937,930  450,  or 
6V2  ta  our  1. 

If  yo^  are  interested  in  comparing  the 
per  capita  debt  burden,  as  of  1946,  of  the 
individuamn  the  countries  to  which  we 
have  exteniled  aid,  with  our  own,  just 
note  that  theVaverage  debt  burden  upon 
each  foreigner's  $695,  while  your  and 
my  share  of  ourNdebt  is  $1,830. 

But  that  is  norahe  whole  story.  To 
fight  communism  abroad  and  for  addi¬ 
tional  Marshall  plaifo.money,  the  Con¬ 
gress  is  now  appropriating  another 
$5,550,000,000;  will  be  asked  for  another 
one  and  one-half  or  two  billion  dollars 
to  arm  western  Europe  in  support  of  the 
Atlantic  Pact,  which,  from  a  practical 
standpoint,  binds  us  to  take  paTt  in  any 
war  in  which  any  1  of  the  12  signatory 
nations  becomes  involved;  and,  for  our 
own  national  defense,  we  are  about  to 
appropriate  $15,000,000,000  for  this  year. 

On  top  of  the  foregoing,  veterans  are 
asking  for  pensions;  the  present  exist¬ 
ing  veterans’  program  may  cost  as  much 
as  $7,000,000,000  a  year.  Federal  em¬ 
ployees  are  insisting  upon,  and  many  of 
them  getting,  an  increase  in  pay. 

The  national  debt  today  exceeds  $252,- 
000,000,000,  with  an  interest  charge  in 
excess  of  $5,000,000,000  a  year. 

And  just  remember  that  the  national 
income  is  bound  to  be  smaller  unless  the 
tax  rate  is  increased,  new  taxes  imposed. 
And  whu  wants  that? 

IS  THERE  A  BOTTOM  TO  THE  BARREL? 

A  limit  to  what  can  be  raised  by  tax.- 
ation?  Are  we  to  continue  to  overspend 
until  we  wreck  ourselves,  create  unem¬ 
ployment  and  bread  lines? 

One  of  the  President’s  economic  ad¬ 
visers  is  warning,  as  does  Capt.  Eddie 
Rickenbacker,  that  we  may  spread  our¬ 
selves  so  thin  that  we  may  in  the  end 
be  unable  to  defend  ourselves. 

I  vote  to  end  this  ruinous  spending 
program,  but  am  in  the  minority,  as  the 
record  will  show. 

THE  DOCTOR  JEKYLL  SIDE  OF  THE  PICTURE 

But  the  foregoing  is  the  less  unpleasant 
side  of  the  picture. 

During  the  past  week,  a  Washington 
paper,  quoting  Representative  Stefan,  of 
Nebraska,  as  authority,  stated  that  88 
undesirable  employees  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment  were  released  as  the  result  of 
investigations  carried  on  by  a  Congres¬ 
sional  Committee  of  the  Eightieth  Con¬ 
gress,  but  that  some  have  been  rehired. 

Last  week,  the  same  paper  revealed 
that  numerous  former  employees  of  the 
State  Department,  fired  for  loyalty  rea¬ 
sons,  are  now  on  the  United  Nations  Edu¬ 
cational,  Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organi¬ 
zation  pay  roll,  which,  it  charged,  and  I 
quote,  “has  become  a  haven  for  Com¬ 
munists  and  their  sympathizers  booted 
out  of  United  States  Government  jobs.” 
That  agency  gets  $3,000,000  annually  of 
.  your  tax  money.  Two  of  these  former 
employees  now  receive  a  salary  of  $10,000 
each.  *  _ 

The  same  publication  further  charged 
that  108  employees  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  had  been  ousted  after  being  exposed 
as  bad  security  risks.  Twelve  are  now  on 
the  UNESCO  pay  roll. 


But  even  worse,  if  that  is  possible,  is 
the  situation  disclosed  by  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  Robert  E.  Lee,  former  FBI  official, 
who  was  in  charge  of  investigations  for 
a  committee  of  the  Eightieth  Congress. 
As  the  result  of  his  investigations,  the 
State  Department  was  forced  to  fire  64 
homosexuals  during  the  past  year  as  bad 
security  risks. 

The  Democratic  Congress  fired  Lee’s 
staff.  The  Republican  minority  has  re¬ 
tained  him,  but,  being  in  the  minority, 
will  have  difficulty  in  giving  him  ade¬ 
quate  assistance. 

Why,  when  we  spend  billions  abroad  to 
contain  communism;  when  we  spend 
other  billions  because  we  fear  Com¬ 
munists  will  overcome  us;  why,  with  a 
third  world  war  by  Communists  threat¬ 
ening,  did  the  last,  and  why  does  the 
present,  administration  furnish  a  harbor 
of  refuge  for  Communists  and  homo¬ 
sexuals?  If  there  is  an  answer,  I  do  not 
know  it. 

Why  court  financial  disaster;  strip 
ourselves  of  national  resources,  send  our 
youth  to  form  a  battle  line  on  the  eastern 
boundary  of  western  Germany,  commitr 
ting  ourselves  to  every  war  in  Europe, 
while  Communists  and  perverts  find 
shelter  and  opportunity  for  treasonable 
action  in  the  Federal  Government^ 

God  help  us  to  prevent  official  political 
Washington  becoming,  if  it  is  not  already, 
another  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 


Can  Our  Taxpayers  Afford  Such  Waste? 
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EXTENSION, OF  REMARKS 
Sor\ 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 


OF  NEW  YORK 


IN  THE 


jUSE  OF 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  April  12,  1949 

Mr.  ^EED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
unde^  leave  to  extend,  I  am  inserting  ,an 
article  published  in  the  Sun,  Baltimore, 
on'Tuesday,  April  12, 1949,  as  follows:  \ 
Hoover  Says  Services  Pad  Cost  Figures — 
r  Notes  Startling  Waste,  asserts  Fund  Re¬ 
quests  Are  Millions  Too  High 

Washington,  April  11. — Herbert  Hoover 
testified  today  that  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air 
Force  were  padding  their  money  requests 
to  Congress  by  millions  of  dollars.  He  also 
accused  them  of  startling  waste  and  ex¬ 
travagance. 

The  former  President,  appearing  before 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  cited 
an  Air  Force  request  for  funds  to  build  910 
family  homes  in  Alaska  costing  $58,350  each. 

He  noted  the  Army  wanted  $100,000  each 
to  modernize  102  M-26  tanks  it  doesn’t  even 
have. 

Then,  he  said,  there  was  a  $30,000,000  cler¬ 
ical  error  in  requesting  $39,000,000  for  69 
National  Guard  155-milllmeter  howitzers 
which  would  actually  cost  only  $9,000,000. 
good  bookkeeping  urged 

And  he  submitted  a  report  which  de¬ 
clared  : 

“Applications  (in  the  military  budget) 
for  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  retool 
industry  should  be  examined  with  the  great¬ 
est  skepticism.” 

Hoover  told  the  committee  that  what  the 
Department  of  National  Defense  needed  was 
a  good  bookkeeping  system. 


“At  the  present  time,”  he  said,  "nobody 
can  tell  the  cost  of  any  particular  function 
in  the  armed  services.” 

Robert  Patterson,  former  Secretary  of 
War,  following  Hoover  in  the  witness  chair, 
told  the  Senators: 

“It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  in  World 
War  n  the  cost  in  duplication, .competition 
and  disjointed  effort  directly  traceable  to  the 
two-headed  (Army-Navy)  system  ran  to  bil¬ 
lions  and  billions.” 

BYRD  CHARGES, /WASTE 

Much  of  the  public  jiK’bt,  Patterson  said, 
is  due  to  that  division  of  authority  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  between  the  War  Department 
and  the  Navy  Department. 

Hoover's  testimony  prompted  Senator 
Byrd  (Democrat,  Virginia)  to  comment: 

“The  entire  Military  Establishment  is  per¬ 
meated  with  Waste  and  inefficiency.” 

But  Hooyer  replied: 

“Well,  n6  one  man  is  to  blame,  Senator. 
It’s  just/  that  the  system  has  grown  up 
through  the  years  until  it’s  completely  cnti- 
quateib” 

Byrd  and  Senator  Knowland  (Republican, 
California)  served  notice  they  would  de- 
pffand  a  thorough  overhauling  of  military 
,'imdget  practices  after  Hoover  told  the  com- 
/  mittee: 

“It  is  difficult  to  escape  the  conclusion 
that  some  padding  has  been  a  fairly  general 
practice.” 

UNITED  STATES  MIGHT  LIVE  ON  “FAT” 

The  Senate  group  is  studying  changes  in 
the  law  which  combined  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force  under  a  single  department.  Hoover 
was  called  to  testify  in  the  light  of  his 
knowledge  as  Chairman  of  the  Hoover  Com¬ 
mission  on  Government  Reorganization. 

In  submitting  a  report  by  one  of  his  task 
forces,  Hoover  said  the  Federal  Government 
now  had  about  $27,000,000,000  in  personal 
property,  and  he  observed: 

“We  might  be  able  to  live  on  our  fat  for 
a  while  if  we  had  it  cataloged  and  knew 
where  it  was.” 

Among  other  things,  the  task  force  report 

said: 

LACK  ACCURATE  KNOWLEDGE 

“Our  military  budget  system  has  broken 
down. 


“Congress  allocates  billions  without  accu¬ 
rate  knowledge  as  to  why  they  are  necessary 
and  what  they  are  being  used  for. 

“The  Army’s  original  budgetary  requests 
for  1950  included  an  item  of  $108,280,859  for 
‘tropical  worsted  uniforms,’  which  would 
^purchase  838,000  uniforms  at  $129  apiece — 
euough  for  all  the  enlisted  men  in  the  Army, 
and  then  some. 

“There  was  also  an  item  of  $213,519,000 
for  stock  piling  of  clothing  and  personal 
equipage,  which  would  seem  in  part  unneces¬ 
sary  unless  vast  amounts  of  surplus  Army 
clothing  accumulated  during  the  war  have 
been  lost  or  dissipated.” 

The  Hoover  Commission  urged  appoint¬ 
ment  of  three  Assistant  Secretaries  of  De¬ 
fense  to  wipe  out  waste  and  inefficiency. 


Voting  Citizens’  Business 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  BARRETT 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  12,  1949 

Mr.  BARRETT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re¬ 
marks  in  the  Record,  I  wish  to  include 
an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
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March  28,  1949,  issue  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer.  r 

CITIZENS’  BUSINESS 

\  -  / 

When  asked  a  few  days  ago  whether  he 
planned  to  return  to  politics,  Jiijjf  Farley 
said :  / 

“I’ve  been  Interested  in  politics  most  of 
mv  life,  and  will  be  interested  iiyit  all  of  my 
life.”  \  7 

A  great  many  good  citizens  worry  a  lot 
about  the  kind  of  men  that  are  in  politics.  | 
Maybe  they  should  worry  /bout  those  who  j 
aren’t.  S  / 

When  nearly  half  the  ^ligibles  fail  to  vote  , 
and  the  President  elected  is  short  of  50 
percent  of  those  who.  do  vote,  the  mandate  j 
he  receives  is  less  positive,  less  impressive 
and  less  significant  of  the  will  of  the  people 
than  a  republic  under  universal  suffrage  is 
entitled  to  demand. 

It  is  not  necessary  ot  agree  with  Jim  Far-  j 
ley  in  political' views  to  say  that  he  is  play-  1 
ing  the  part  of  a  good  citizen  by  taking  an  j 
abiding  and  a  permanent  interest  in  politics. 

The  citizen  who  is  indifferent  to  issues,  j 
and  lets  election  day  slide  by  without  going  | 
to  the  polls,  isn’t  entitled  to  much  sympathy  , 
if  the  election  result  doesn’t  suit  him,  or  is 
even  positively  injurious  to  him.  He  left  uh- 
heeded  the  call  to  speak  out  now  or  forever  j 
after  hold  his  peace  when  the  result  of  any 
particular  election  in  which  he  played  slacker 
is  being  discussed. 

Voting  is  citizens’  business. 


Extension  of  European  Recovery  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL,  JR. 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  12,  1949 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  came  be¬ 
fore  us  during  the  last  session  of  Con¬ 
gress  I  voted  against  it.  It  was  a  tough 
decision  to  make  because  my  natural 
Christian  instincts  applaud  any  effort  to 
alleviate  misery  and  suffering.  As  some 
of  you  may  know,  the  church  of  which  I 
am  the  minister  in  New  York  City  spends 
a  large  percentage  of  its  budget  annually 
for  just  that  purpose — to  alleviate  mis¬ 
ery  and  suffering.  Back  in  the  dismal 
thirties  when  people  of  this  Nation  were 
forced  to  walk  through  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  a  depression,  it  was  my  happy 
privilege  to  serve  as  the  first  director  of 
relief  for  the  community  of  Harlem, 
serving  under  Seward  Prosser.  I  look 
back  on  the  aftermath  of  World  War  I 
and  for  me  the  great  thing  that  came  out 
of  that  was  the  titanic  job  performed  by 
Herbert  Hoover  in  heading  the  Commis¬ 
sion  which  rebuilt  and  fed  Europe  back 
to  its  feet.  The  American  Friends  Serv¬ 
ice  Committee  has  quietly,  in  its  Quaker 
way  through  the  years,  performed  a 
monumental  task  in  feeding  the  peoples 
of  devastated  areas.  Nevertheless,  I  was 
against  the  Marshall  plan  in  the  Eighti¬ 
eth  Congress  and  I  msut  be  against  it 
now  under  the  name  of  the  Economic  Co¬ 
operation  Act. 

As  long  as  there  is  a  Marshall  plan 
there  can  be  no  successful  United  Na¬ 
tions  Organization.  For  me,  the  crying 
need  of  our  generation  is  a  successful 
United  Nations  Organization.  The  Mar¬ 


shall  plan  is  not  a  peace  effort.  The 
Marshall  plan  is  a  plan  to  build  up  the 
favored  peoples  of  Europe,  not  for  peace 
but  to  get  them  on  their  feet  economi¬ 
cally  as  quickly  as  possible  so  that  they 
will  be  ready  for  another  war  and,  we 
hope,  as  our  allies.  It  also  is  a  plan 
aimed  at  bolstering  up  our  slipping  do¬ 
mestic  economy  and  again  we  hope  by 
waving  the  flag  of  internationalism  to 
cover  up  our  serious  sins  of  omission  and 
commission  on  the  home  front. 

There  is  absolutely  no  reason  why  the 
same  ostensible  objective  of  the  ECA 
could  not  be  accomplished  through  the 
United  Nations  Organization  or  if  not, 
then  through  some  organization  such  as 
the  old  Hoover  Commission  completely 
devoid  of  any  of  the  overtones  of  war¬ 
mongering. 

As  regards  the  problem  of  reconstruct¬ 
ing  in  addition  to  feeding,  may  I  ask 
what’s  happened  to  the  World  Bank? 
The  World  Bank  was  set  up  specifically 
for  the  exact  purpose  of  nations  to  bor¬ 
row  money  to  reconstruct  their  economy. 
Mr.  John  J.  McCloy  sits  in  his  office 
twiddling  his  thumbs  with  nothing  to 
do  while  at  his  fingertips  there  are  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  to  lend.  Just  why  then 
has  this  formula  been  forced  upon  us, 
and  I  use  the  word  “forced”  advisedly. 
Because  of  the  pressure  of  hysteria  built 
up  by  the  instruments  to  control  public 
opinion  j;he  Marshall  plan  has  been  forced 
upon  not  only  the  American  people,  but 
upon  this  Congress:  I  repeat,  why?  If 
the  reconstruction  of  Europe  had  taken 
place  through  the  processes  of  the  World 
Bank,  the  money  could  not  be  controlled. 
That  is,  we  could  not  be  forcing  upon 
Europe  the  surplus  commodities  of  the 
United  States,  whether  they  wanted  them 
or  not;  and  we  would  not  be  putting  our 
American  capitalists  in  a  position  where 
they  could  bargain  with  European  capi¬ 
talists  and  enter  into  world  monopoly 
and  cartel  arrangements. 

I  admit  that  the  present  bill  before  us, 
H.  R.  3748,  to  amend  the  Economic  Co¬ 
operation  Act  of  1948,  is  not  as  bad  a 
package  as  was  presented  to  us  a  year 
ago  on  March  31,  and  then  again  for 
conference  report  on  April  2.  The  in¬ 
iquitous  titles  2,  3,  and  4  are  not  in  this. 
There  is  no  longer  any  question  of  aid 
to  Greece,  Turkey,  and  China,  those  re¬ 
pudiated  and  undemocratic  countries. 
The  question  of  military  is  not  stated  in 
the  final  act  as  it  was  when  titled  3  and 
4  were  a  part  of  it.  Nevertheless,  mili¬ 
tary  aid  is  very  specifically  mentioned 
in  the  committee  report  of  this  Congress 
on  page  19  as  part  of  our  general  budget 
on  international  affairs  and  finance. 

Now  I  am  a  pacifist  and  I  must  be 
against  grouping  the  feeding  and  the  re¬ 
construction  of  Europe  with  military  aid. 
So  I  am  offering  an  amendment  to  make 
sure  that  there  is  no  military  aid  in  our 
European  recovery  program.  I  will  go 
so  far  as  to  say  that  if  this  amendment 
is  adopted,  and  is  should,  even  though 
I  am  not  fully  satisfied  with  the  ECA, 
I  will,  nevertheless,  vote  for  it.  A  year 
ago  the  war  mongerers  needed  the  one- 
package  bill  which  included  military  aid. 
Today  there  is  no  need  for  that.  We 
have  thrown  the  Constitution  out  of  the 
window,  we  have  signed  the  North  At¬ 
lantic  Pact  and  now  we  are  not  only  en¬ 


tering  into  military  alliance  with  Europe, 
we  are  not  only  going  to  take  our  already 
bankrupt  Government  and  arm  Europe 
but  we  have  also  taken  away  from  the 
hands  of  the  regularly  designated  body, 
the  United  States  Senate,  the  power  to 
declare  war.  The  hour  has  arrived 
therefore  for  the  good  of  America  and 
European  recovery  to  separate  specifi¬ 
cally  the  Marshall  plan  from  military 
aid.  If  this  is  done,  the  atmosphere  will 
be  cleared  up.  The  public  will  know  that 
we  really  intend  with  this  act  to  recon¬ 
struct  Europe  not  reequip  it  for  our 
battlefield. 

In  passing  may  I  say  that  when  the 
military-services  budget  comes  before  us 
it  is  my  purpose  to  introduce  an  amend¬ 
ment  which  will  state  that  none  of  the 
money  for  our  military  service  shall  go 
toward  arming  other  nations. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  say  that  some¬ 
where  along  the  line,  since  March  24, 
1948,  ECA  has  been  cleaned  up.  I  in¬ 
troduced  an  amendment  then  to  strike 
out  part  of  ECA  which  put  America 
into  the  business  of  colonialism.  It  was 
defeated  in  the  House,  but  in  the  final 
bill  now  that  phrase  is  deleted  (p.  89,  sec. 
115,  subpar.  9)  which  would  have  put 
America  into  the  business  of  colonialism. 

It  is  also  my  purpose  today  to  intro¬ 
duce  an  amendment  which  will  prevent 
the  Administrator  of  ECA  from  sending 
to  Europe  second-class  goods.  An 
amendment  which  will  say  that  he  can 
only  buy  goods  where  no  discrimination 
is  practiced.  One  such  amendment  was 
introduced  a  few  weeks  ago  in  connection 
with  our  Air  Force  bill  and  was  defeated. 
Mark  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  very 
next  day  an  order  went  down  the  line 
from  the  Pentagon  instructing  all  pur¬ 
chasers  not  to  buy  any  goods  for  the 
United  States  armed  forces  which  came 
from  iftdividuals,  firms,  corporations,  or 
partnerships  that  discriminated  in  em¬ 
ployment.  Now  if  we  can  do  that  for  our 
armed  forces,  why  should  we  not,  above 
all,  do  that  for  goods  which  we  are  send¬ 
ing  to  Europe?  Why  send  contami¬ 
nated,  damaged,  second-class  goods  to 
Europe  especially  when  we  are  striving 
to  set  up  in  Europe  the  maximum  respect 
for  our  way  of  life.  Any  goods  produced 
in  a  Jim-Crow  factory  are  second  class. 
If  we  are  going  to  have  a  bipartisan  for¬ 
eign  policy,  we  must  stop  our  bipartisan 
Jim-Crow  policy.  They  cannot  succeed 
together. 
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EXT  NSION  OF  REMARKS 


R.  GROSS 


IN  THE  HOUSE 


RESENTATTVES 


Tuesday,  Api\12, 1949 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  opposed 
land  voted  against  the  so-caHed  Economic 
‘Cooperation  Act  for  several  reasons,  the 
most  important  being  the  refusal  of  Pro“ 
ponents  to  effect  a  substantial  redaction 
In  this  form  of  lavishing  money  on  for¬ 
eign  countries. 

This  program  constitutes  one  of  the 
heaviest  spending  items  in  our  budget 
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April  13,  1949. — Ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Kee,  from  the  committee  of  conference,  submitted  the  following 

CONFERENCE  REPORT 

[To  accompany  S.  1209] 


The  committee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  ol  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the  hill  (S.  1209)  to  amend 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  having  met,  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  House  amend¬ 
ment  insert  the  following:  That  the  fourth  and,  fifth  sentences  of  section 
102  (a)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  19 j  8  are  hereby  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  “Mindful  of  the  advantages  which  the  U  nited  States 
has  enjoyed  through  the  existence  of  a  large  domestic  market  with  no 
internal  trade  barriers,  and  believing  that  similar  advantages  can  accrue 
to  the  countries  of  Europe,  it  is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  encourage  these  countries  through  their  joint  organi¬ 
zation  to  exert  sustained  common  efforts  to  achieve  speedily  that  economic 
cooperation  in  Europe  which  is  essential  for  lasting  peace  and  prosperity . 
It  is  further  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  people  of  the  1  rnited  States  to 
encourage  the  unification  of  Europe,  and  to  sustain  and  strengthen 
principles  of  individual  liberty,  free  institutions,  and  genuine  independence 
in  Europe  through  assistance  to  those  countries  of  Europe  which  partic¬ 
ipate  in  a  joint  recovery  program  based  upon  self-help  and  mutual 
cooperation:  Provided,  That  no  assistance  to  the  participating  countries 
herein  contemplated  shall  seriously  impair  the  economic  stability  of  the 

United  States.”  .  ,  , 

Sec.  2.  The  second  sentence  of  section  1  Of  (e)  of  such  Act  is  hereby 
amended  by  striking  out  “$ 10,000  per  annum ”  and  inserting  m  lieu 
thereof  “ the  highest  rate  authorized  by  such  Act” .  .  , 

Sec.  3.  The  first  sentence  of  section  105  (c)  of  such  Act  is  hereby 
amended  by  striking  out  “section  6  of  the  Act  of  July  2,  19  jO  (fij  St  at. 
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714),  as  amended ,”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “the  Export  Control 
Act  of  1949”. 

Sec.  4 ■  Section  108  of  such  Act  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentences:  “ There  shall  be  a  Deputy  United 
States  Special  Representative  in  Europe  who  shall  (a)  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  ( b )  be 
entitled  to  receive  the  same  compensation  and  allowances  as  a  chief  of 
mission,  class  3,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act  of  August  13,  1946  {60 
Stat.  999),  and  { c )  have  the  rank  of  ambassador  extraordinary  and  plen¬ 
ipotentiary.  The  Deputy  United  States  Special  Representative  shall  per¬ 
form  such  functions  as  the  United  States  Special  Representative  shall 
designate,  and  shall  be  Acting  United  States  Special  Representative  during 
the  absence  or  disability  of  the  United  States  Special  Representative  or  in 
the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  United  States  Special  Representative .” 

Sec.  5.  The  last  sentence  of  section  109  (a)  of  such  Act  is  hereby  amended 
by  striking  out  the  period  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and 
the  following:  “ and  the  chief  of  the  special  mission  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  the  same  compensation  and  allowances  as  a  chief  of  mission, 
class  3,  or  a  chief  of  mission,  class  4,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act  of 
August  13,  1946  {60  Stat.  999),  or  compensation  and  allowances  in 
accordance  with  section  110  {a)  of  this  title,  as  the  Administrator  shall 
determine  to  be  necessary  or  appropriate.” 

Sec.  6.  {a)  The  last  sentence  of  paragraph  {2)  of  section  111  {a)  of 
such  Act  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows:  “  The  Administrator  shall , 
in  providing  for  the  procurement  of  commodities  under  authority  of  this 
title,  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure,  as  far  as  is  practicable, 
that  at  least  50  per  centum  of  the  gross  tonnage  of  commodities  procured 
out  of  funds  made  available  under  this  title  and  transported  to  or  from 
the  United  States  on  ocean  vessels,  computed  separately  for  dry  bulk 
carriers,  dry  cargo  liner  and  tanker  services,  is  so  transported  on  United 
States  f  ag  vessels  to  the  extent  such  vessels  are  available  at  market  rates 
for  United  States  flag  vessels;  and,  in  the  administration  of  this  provision, 
the  Administrator  shall,  insofar  as  practicable  and  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  endeavor  to  secure  a  fair  and  reasonable  participa¬ 
tion  by  United  States  flag  vessels  in  cargoes  by  geographic  area.” 

{b)  Paragraph  {3)  of  section  111  {b)  of  such  Act  is  hereby  amended  in 
the  following  particulars : 

{1)  By  inserting  after  “ projects ”  a  comma  and  the  following:  “includ¬ 
ing  expansion,  modernization,  or  development  of  existing  enterprises ”  and 
a  comma ; 

{2)  By  inserting  after  “media”  the  following :  “ consistent  with  the  na¬ 
tional  interests  of  the  United  States” ; 

{3)  By  striking  out  in  the  first  proviso  “in  the  first  year  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  does  not  exceed  $15,000,000”  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  “ made  in  any  fiscal  year  does  not  exceed  $10,000,000” ; 

{4)  By  amending  subparagraph  (i)  thereof  to  read  as  follows: 

“{i)  the  guaranty  to  any  person  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of 
dollars  invested  in  the  project  by  such  person  with  the  approval  of 
the  Administrator  plus  actual  earnings  or  profits  on  said  project 
to  the  extent  provided  by  such  guaranty;” ; 

{5)  By  inserting  after  subparagraph  {Hi)  thereof  the  following  new 
subparagraphs: 

“{iv)  as  used  in  this  paragraph,  the  term  ‘investment’  includes  the 
furnishing  of  capital  goods  items  and  related  services,  for  use  in 
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connection  with  projects  approved  by  the  Administrator ,  pursuant 
to  a  contract  providing  for  payment  in  whole  or  in  part  after  June  SO, 
1950 ;  and 

“(v)  the  guaranty  to  any  person  shall  be  limited  to  assuring  the 
transfer  into  United  States  dollars  of  other  currencies,  or  credits  in 
such  currencies  received  by  such  person  as  earnings  or  profits  from 
the  approved  investment,  as  repayment  or  return  thereof,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  or  as  compensation  for  the  sale  or  disposition  of  all  or  any 
part  thereof.  When  any  payment  is  made  to  any  person  pursuant 
to  a  guaranty  as  hereinbefore  described,  the  currency  or  credits  on 
account  of  which  such  payment  is  made  shall  become  the  property  of 
the  United  States  Government,  and  the  United  States  Government  shall 
be  subrogated  to  any  right,  title,  claim,  or  cause  of  action  existing  in 
connection  therewith.” ;  and 

(6)  By  amending  the  next  to  last  sentence  thereof  to  read  as  follows: 
“ The  total  amount  of  the  guaranties  made  under  this  paragraph  (3)  shall 
k  not  exceed  $ 150,000,000 :  Provided,  That  any  funds  allocated  to  a 
I  guaranty  and  remaining  after  all  liability  of  the  United  States  assumed  in 
connection  therewith  has  been  released,  discharged,  or  otherwise  terminated, 
shall  be  available  for  allocation  to  other  guaranties,  the  foregoing  limitation 
notwi  thstanding.’  ’ 

(c)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  111  (c)  of  such  Act  is  hereby  amended  in 
the  following  particulars: 

( 1 )  By  inserting  after  the  second  sentence  thereof  the  following:  “In 
addition  to  the  amount  of  notes  above  authorized,  the  Administrator  is 
authorized,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  paragraph  ( 3 ) 
of  subsection  ( b )  of  this  section,  to  issue  notes  from  time  to  time  for 
purchase  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  an  amount  not  exceeding  in 
the  aggregate  $150,000,000  less  any  amount  allocated  prior  to  April  3, 
1949,  for  such  purpose,  until  all  liabilities  arising  under  guaranties  made 

1  pursuant  to  this  authorization  have  expired  or  been  discharged.” : 

(2)  By  striking  out  the  first  two  words,  “Such  notes”  in  the  third 
|  sentence  thereof  and  inserting  “The  notes  hereinabove  authorized”;  and 

(3)  By  inserting  after  “ Washington ”  in  the  sixth  sentence  thereof 
“for  assistance  on  credit  terms” . 

Sec.  7.  ( a )  Section  112  (c)  of  such  Act  is  hereby  amended  by  striking 
|k  out  “25  per  centum”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “ 12%  per  centum” . 

(b)  Section  112  (d)  of  such  Act  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  after  the 
words  “any  agricultural  commodity ,  or  product  thereof”  the  following: 
“or  class,  type,  or  specification  thereof”. 

( c )  Section  112  (g)  of  such  Act  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out 
“section  6  of  the  Act  of  July  2,  1940  ( 54  Stat.  714),  including  any 
amendment  thereto,”  and  “section  6  of  the  Act  of  July  2,  1940,  as 

|  amended,”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “ the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949” . 

(d)  Section  112  of  such  Act  is  hereby  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsections : 

“(i)  ( 1 )  Insofar  as  practicable  and  to  the  maximum  extent  consistent 
with  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  Administrator 
shall  assist  American  small  business  to  participate  equitably  in  the 
furnishing  of  commodities  and .  services  financed  with  funds  authorized 
under  this  title  by  making  available  or  causing  to  be  made  available  to 
suppliers  in  the  United  States,  and  particularly  to  small  independent 
enterprises,  information,  as  far  in  advance  as  possible,  with  respect  to 
purchases  proposed  to  be  financed  with  funds  authorized  under  this  title, 
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and  by  making  available  or  causing  to  be  made  available  to  prospective 
purchasers  in  the  participating  countries  information  as  to  commodities 
and  services  produced  by  small  independent  enterprises  in  the  United 
States,  and  by  otherwise  helping  to  give  small  business  an  opportunity  to 
participate  in  the  furnishing  of  commodities  and  services  financed  with 
funds  authorized  under  this  title. 

“(2)  The  Administrator  shall  appoint  a  special  assistant  to  advise 
and  assist  him  in  carrying  out  the  foregoing  paragraph  ( 1 ).  Each 
report  transmitted  to  the  Congress  under  section  123  shall  include  a 
report  ot  all  activities  under  this  subsection. 

“  (j)  The  Administrator  shall,  in  providing  assistance  in  the  procure¬ 
ment  of  commodities  in  the  United  States,  make  available  United  States 
dollars  for  marine  insurance  on  such  commodities  where  such  insurance 
is  placed  on  a  competitive  basis  in  accordance  with  normal  trade  practices 
prevailing  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II. 

“  (k)  No  funds  authorized  for  the  purposes  of  this  title  shall  be  used  in 
the  United  States  for  advertising  foreign  products  or  for  advertising  foreign 
travel. 

“  ( l )  No  funds  authorized  for  the  pur  ptoses  of  this  title  shall  be  used  for 
the  purchase  in  bulk  of  any  commodities  ( other  than  commodities  procured 
by  or  in  the  possession  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  pursuant 
to  price-support  programs  required  by  law)  at  pr  ices  higher  than  the  market 
price  prevailing  in  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  purchase  adjusted 
for  differences  in  the  cost  of  transportation  to  destination,  quality,  and 
terms  of  payment.” 

Sec.  8.  ( a )  Section  Ilf  (c)  of  such  Act  is  hereby  amended  in  the 
following  particulars: 

( 1 )  By  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  thereof 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  colon  and  the  following:  “  Provided  further , 
That,  in  addition  to  the  amount  heretofore  authorized  and  appropriated, 
there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  carrying  out  the  pro¬ 
visions  and  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  this  title  not  to  exceed  $1,150- 
000,000  for  the  period  April  3,  19 f9,  through  June  30,  19Jff  and  not  to 
exceed  $j, 280, OOO, OOO  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1950:  Provided 
further,  That,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  any  balance,  unobligated  as 
of  June  30,  19J)9,  or  subsequently  released  from  obligation,  of  funds 
appropriated  for  carrying  out  and  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  this 
title  for  any  period  ending  on  or  prior  to  that  date  is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  made  available  for  obligation  through  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1950,  and  to  be  transferred  to  and  consolidated  with  any  appropria¬ 
tions  for  carrying  out  and  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  this  title  for 
said  fiscal  year.” ;  and 

( 2 )  By  amending  the  last  sentence  of  such  section  11  j  (c)  to  read  as 
follows:  “The  authorizations  in  this  title  are  limited  to  the  period  ending 
June  30,  1950,  in  order  that  the  Congress  may  pass  on  any  subsequent 
authorizations.” 

(b)  Section  11  j  of  such  Act  is  hereby  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(g)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other  law,  until  such  time 
as  an  appropriation  additional  to  that  made  by  title  I  of  the  Foreign  Aid 
Appropriation  Act,  19.) 9  ( Public  Law  793,  Eightieth  Congress),  shall  be 
made  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  is  authorized  and  directed  to  make  advances  7iot  to  exceed  in 
the  aggregate  $1 ,000 ,000 ,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  in 
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such  manner,  at  such  times,  and  in  such  amounts  as  the  Administrator 
shall  request,  and  no  interest  shall  be  charged  on  advances  made  by  the 
Treasury  to  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  for  this  purpose. 
The  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  shall  be  repaid  without  interest 
for  advances  made  by  it  hereunder,  from  funds  made  available  for  the 
purposes  of  this  title.” 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Paragraph  ( 6 )  of  section  115  (b)  of  such  Act  is  hereby 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  following  the  words  “grant  basis” 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  colon  and  the  following:  “ Provided ,  That 
the  obligation  to  make  such  deposits  may  be  waived,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Administrator,  with  respect  to  technical  information  or  assistance 
furnished  under  section  111  (a)  ( 3 )  of  this  title  and  with  respect  to  ocean 
transportation  furnished  on  United  States  flag  vessels  under  section  111 
of  this  title  in  an  amount  not  exceeding  the  amount,  as  determined  by  the 
Administrator ,  by  which  the  charges  for  such  transportation  exceed  the 
cost  of  such  transportation  at  world  market  rates.” 

(b)  Such  section  115  (b)  ( 6 )  is  hereby  further  amended  by  inserting 
after  “or  for  such  other  expenditures  as  may  be  consistent  with”  the  words 
“the  declaration  of  policy  contained  in  section  102  and” . 

(c)  Section  115  (d)  of  such  Act  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“(d)  The  Administrator  shall  encourage  each  participating  country 

to  insure,  by  an  effective  follow-up  system,  that  efficient  use  is  made  of 
the  commodities ,  facilities,  and  services  furnished  under  this  title.  In 
order  further  to  insure  that  each  participating  country  makes  efficient  use 
of  such  commodities ,  facilities ,  and  services,  and  of  its  own  resources,  the 
Administrator  shall  encourage  the  joint  organization  of  the  participating 
countries  referred  to  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  to  observe  and  review 
the  operation  of  such  follow-up  systems.” 

(d)  Section  115  of  such  Act  is  hereby  further  amended  by  adding  two 
new  subsections  as  follows: 

“  (h)  Not  less  than  5  per  centum  of  each  special  local  currency  account 
established  pursuant  to  paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
shall  be  allocated  to  the  use  of  the  United  States  Government  for  expenditure 
for  materials  which  are  required  by  the  United  States  as  a  result  of  defi¬ 
ciencies  or  potential  deficiencies  in  its  own  resources  or  for  other  local 
currency  requirements  of  the  United  States. 

“  (i)  ( 1 )  The  Administrator  shall,  to  the  greatest  extent  practicable, 
initiate  projects  for  and  assist  the  appropriate  agencies  of  the  United 
States  Government  in  procuring  and  stimulating  increased  production  in 
participating  countries  of  materials  which  are  required  by  the  United 
States  as  a  result  of  deficiencies  or  potential  deficiencies  in  its  own  re¬ 
sources;  and  in  furtherance  of  these  objectives  the  Administrator  shall,  in 
addition  to  the  local  currency  allocated  pursuant  to  subsection  (h) ,  use  such 
other  means  available  to  him  under  this  title  as  he  may  deem  appropriate. 

“(2)  In  furtherance  of  such  objectives  and  within  the  limits  of  the 
appropriations  and  contract  authorizations  of  the  Bureau  of  Federal 
Supply  to  procure  strategic  and  critical  materials,  the  Administrator,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Director  of  such  Bureau,  shall  enter  into  contracts  in 
the  name  of  the  United  States  for  the  account  of  such  Bureau  for  the 
purchase  of  strategic  and  critical  materials  in  any  participating  country. 
Such  contracts  may  provide  for  deliveries  over  definite  periods,  but  not  to 
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exceed  twenty  years  in  any  contract,  and  may  provide  for  payments  in 
advance  of  deliveries. 

“( 3 )  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be  deemed  to  restrict  or  limit  in 
any  manner  the  authority  now  held  by  any  agency  of  the  United  States 
Government  in  procuring  or  stimulating  increased  production  of  the 
materials  referred  to  in  paragraphs  ( 1 )  and  (2)  in  countries  other  than 
participating  countries.” 

Sec.  10.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section  117  (c)  of  such  Act  is  hereby 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  colon 
and  the  following:  “ Provided,  That  the  Administrator  shall  fix  and  pay 
a  uniform  rate  per  pound  for  the  ocean  transportation  of  all  relief  pack¬ 
ages  of  food  or  other  general  classification  of  commodities  shipped  to 
any  participating  foreign  country,  regardless  of  methods  of  shipment  and 
higher  rates  charged  by  particular  agencies  of  transportation,  but  this 
proviso  shall  not  apply  to  shipments  made  by  individuals  to  individuals 
through  the  mails.” 

(6)  Section  117  (d)  of  such  Act  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out 
u section  6  of  the  Act  of  July  2,  1940  {54  Stat.  714),  as  amended,”  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “ the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949” . 

(c)  Section  117  of  such  Act  is  hereby  further  amended  by  adding  a  new 
subsection  to  read  as  follows: 

“(e)  Whenever  the  Administrator  shall  determine  that  shipping  ca¬ 
pacity  available  to  Italy  is  inadequate  for  such  emigration  from  Italy  as 
may  be  desirable  to  further  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  Administrator 
shall  request  the  United  States  Maritime  Commission  to  make  available 
to  Italy  vessels  capable  of  engaging  in  such  service  for  the  purpose  of 
transporting  emigrants  from  Italy  to  destinations  other  than  the  United 
States,  and  shall  specify  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which  such  vessels 
shall  thus  be  made  available,  and  the  United  States  Maritime  Commission 
thereupon  shall,  notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of  law  and  without 
reimbursement  by  the  Administrator ,  make  such  vessels  available  to  Italy 
in  accordance  with  such  terms  and  conditions:  Provided,  That  the  total 
number  of  such  vessels  made  available  for  such  purpose  shall  not  at  any 
one  time  exceed  ten:  Provided  further,  That  title  to  each  such  vessel  owned 
by  the  United  States  Government  shall  remain  in  the  United'  States:  And 
provided  further ,  That  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which  such  vessels 
are  made  available  to  Italy  shall  obligate  Italy  to  return  the  vessels  forth¬ 
with  upon  demand  of  the  President,  and  in  any  event  not  later  than  June 
SO,  1952.” 

Sec.  1 1 .  The  second  sentence  of  section  118  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  “or  ( 3 )  the  provision  of  such 
assistance  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  obligations  of  the  United  States 
under  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  to  refrain  from  giving  assistance 
to  any  State  against  which  the  United  Nations  is  taking  preventative  or 
enforcement  action” . 

Sec.  12.  An  amount,  equal  to  any  balance,  unobligated  as  of  April  2, 
1949,  or  subsequently  released  from  obligation,  of  funds  appropriated  by 
Public  Law  793,  approved  June  28,  1948,  for  the  purposes  of  the  China 
Aid  Act  of  1948  is  hereby  made  available  to  the  President  for  obligation 
through  February  15,  1950,  for  assistance  in  areas  in  China  which  he 
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may  deem  to  be  not  under  Communist  domination ,  to  be  famished  in  such 
manner  and  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  determine. 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

John  Kee, 

James  P.  Richards, 

Joseph  L.  Pfeifer, 

Charles  A.  Eaton, 

John  M.  Vorys, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Tom  Connally, 

Walter  F.  George, 

Elbert  D.  Thomas, 

Arthur  H.  Yandenberg, 
Alexander  Wiley, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  MANAGERS  ON  THE  PART  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  House 
to  the  bill  (S.  1209)  to  amend  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948, 
submit  the  following  statement  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and  recommended  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  conference  report: 

The  House  amendment  struck  out  all  of  the  Senate  bill  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  inserted  a  substitute  amendment.  The  conferees 
have  agreed  to  a  substitute  for  both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment.  Except  for  the  differences  explained  below,  and  except 
for  clarifying,  clerical,  and  necessary  conforming  changes,  the  con¬ 
ference  substitute  is  the  same  as  the  House  amendment. 

FINANCIAL  ASPECTS 

The  following  table  summarizes  the  results  of  the  deliberations  of 
the  committee  of  conference  so  far  as  they  relate  to  financial  aspects 
of  the  bill: 

Authorizations 


House  bill 

Senate  bill 

Conference 

Guaraities..  ...  . . 

Interim  authorization _ 

i  $272, 300, 000 
1,100,  000,000 
4,  280,  000,  000 

(2) 

$1, 150,  000,  000 
4,  280,  000,  000 
150,  000,  000 
750,  000,  000 

$150, 000, 000 
1, 150,  000,  000 
4,  280,  000,  000 

1949-50  authorization. _ _ 

Forward  contracting. ..  _ 

RFC  advance _ _ _  _ _  .  .  .  . 

1,  000,  000,  000 

1,000,000,000 

1  Approximate  ($300,000,000  less  amounts  already  set  aside). 

2  Funds  for  guaranties  to  come  out  of  interim  and  1949-50  authorizations. 


Findings  and  declaration  of  'policy  (sec.  1 ) 

Section  1  of  the  Senate  version  states  encouragement  of  the  unifica¬ 
tion  of  Europe  as  an  objective  of  United  States  policy.  The  House 
version,  in  section  1,  adds  the  federation  of  Europe,  as  well  as  the 
unification  of  Europe,  as  an  objective;  it  also  recognizes  that  the 
formation  of  the  Organization  for  European  Economic  Cooperation  is 
the  first,  not  the  final,  step — as  an  opportunity,  not  a  goal — and  urges 
the  participating  nations  “to  achieve  speedily”  the  economic  coopera¬ 
tion  indispensable  to  the  realization  of  the  world’s  best  hopes.  The 
language  accepted  by  the  committee  of  conference  in  section  1  includes 
all  of  the  language  of  the  House  version  except  the  reference  to  the 
federation  of  Europe. 

Guaranties  (sec.  6) 

The  bill  as  it  comes  from  the  conference  is  limited  to  convertibility 
of  currency,  but  has  been  broadened  to  cover  earnings  as  well  as  the 
original  investment  as  provided  in  the  House  bill.  It  removes  the 
House  coverage  of  losses  incurred  by  seizure,  confiscation,  expropria¬ 
tion,  destruction  by  riot,  revolution,  or  war,  laws,  ordinances,  regula- 
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tions  decrees  or  administrative  actions  preventing  further  transaction 
of  the  business  envisaged  in  the  guaranty  entered  into  by 'the _Admin- 
istrator.  The  ceiling  on  guaranties  is  fixed  at  $150,000,000  rather 
than  the  $300,000,000  envisaged  by  the  House.  The  new  provision 
marks  an  advance  beyond  the  scope  of  guaranties  as  set  forth  in  the 
existing  act,  but  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  concede  it  is 
not  a  substantial  advance.  The  policy  that  will  attract  American 
private  enterprise  more  fully  and  directly  into  the  great  task  oi  solving 
the  economic  problems  of  Europe  remains  a  task  that  must  piopeify 
and  adequately  be  dealt  with  in  future  legislation. 

Shipping  Protnsions  (sec.  6  (a)) 

Section  6  (a)  of  the  House  version  specifies  that  the  provision  m 
section  111  (a)  (2)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948  requiring 
the  Administrator  to  seek  for  United  States  flag  vessels  at  least  a  50 
percent  share  of  the  cargoes  originating  m  the  United  States  and 
financed  by  funds  authorized  m  pursuance  of  the  Economic  C  oopeia- 
tion  Act,  shall  be  subject  to  the  availability  of  United  States  flag 
vessels  at  the  market  rate  for  United  States  flag  vessels  not  to 
exceed  a  reasonable  differential  above  current  world  market  rates. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  receded  on  the  woids  not 
to  exceed  a  reasonable  differential  above  current  world  market  rates 
They  receded  also  in  accepting  the  language  m  section  14  ot  he 
Senate  version,  which  represents  an  agreed  compromise  between  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Administration  and  American  merchant  marine 

interests,  and  is  reported  to  be  workable. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  receded  on  an  aceompany- 
ino-  provision  in  section  15  of  the  Senate  version  forbidding  the  use  of 
funds  authorized  under  the  act  for  charter  hire,  freight  or  passenger 
charges,  or  for  any  other  purpose  relevant  to  t  ransport  ation  m  \  esse  Is 
documented  under  the  laws  of  a  foreign  country  which  is  not  a  partici¬ 
pating  country  and  of  which  the  owner  of  the  vessel  is  not  a  national 
(Panamanian  and  similar  charters),  as  the  substance  pertains  to 
maritime  policy  of  the  United  States  Government  rather  than  bearing 
directly  upon  policies  involved  in  the  European  recovery  program. 

Informational  Media  (sec.  6  (b)  (2)  and  (5)) 

The  limitation  on  convertibility  guaranties  related  to  informational 
media  is  $10,000,000  per  year  in  section  6  (a  of  the  Senate  vemmn 
and  $15,000,000  per  year  m  section  6  (b)  of  the  House  jersmn. 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  receded  and  concurred  m  the  figure 
of  the  Senate  version.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  a^iee  1 
to  the  requirement  in  section  6  (b)  (2)  of  the  House  version  that  such 
informational  media  should  be  consistent  with  the  nat.onal  mterests 
of  the  United  States.  This  language  was  not-  included  m  the  Sena  ^ 
version.  The  significance  of  the  language  is  explained i  on  pa0e >  - -  o 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affans  on  H.  R.  3748, 

Report  No.  323. 

Flour  and  corn  (sec.  7  (a)) 

Section  7  (a)  of  the  Senate  version  scales  down  from  2 o  to  to 
percent  the  reservation  for  flour  in  proportion  to  the  total  wheat 
shipped  from  the  United  States  and  financed  by  Econoimc_  Coopem- 
tion  Administration  authorizations.  The  House  b  >  ences  are 
7  (b),  would  repeal  the  flour  provision  outright.  The  differences  are 
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compromised  in  a  provision  reserving  for  flour  a  12  ^-percent  portion 
of  such  wheat  shipments — a  point  halfway  between  the  House  version 
and  the  existing  practice. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  receded  on  a  similar 
provision  reserving  for  processed  corn  a  15-percent  share  of  all  com 
shipments  financed  by  funds  authorized  under  the  Economic  Coopera¬ 
tion  Act. 

Agricultural  commodities  (sec.  7  (b)) 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  receded  with  regard  to 
section  7  (c)  of  the  Senate  version  specifying  that  the  words  “any 
agricultural  commodity,  or  product  thereof”  as  used  in  section  112 
(d)  of  the  act  shall  be  enlarged  to  include  classes,  types,  or  specifica¬ 
tions  of  such  commodities  or  products.  It  is  the  understanding  of 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  that  the  new  language  in  no 
wise  prejudices  operations  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Adminis¬ 
tration. 

Small  business  (sec.  7  (d)) 

Two  different  small  business  amendments  were  adopted  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  and  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  The  language  accepted 
by  the  committee  of  conference  is  a  compromise.  It  seeks  to  safe¬ 
guard  the  interests  of  small  business  without  employing  language  that 
would  force  the  Administrator  to  convert  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Administration  into  a  procurement  agency,  to  resort  to  the  techniques 
of  state  trading,  and  to  abandon  the  principle  of  private  channels 
of  trade  as  a  fundamental  of  the  act.  It  was  believed  to  be  unde¬ 
sirable  to  give  the  Administrator,  as  an  official  of  the  United  States 
Government,  the  power  to  impose  a  pattern  of  foreign  trade  upon 
the  economy  of  the  United  States. 

The  committee  of  conference  took  into  consideration  the  following 
statement  of  Administrator  Hoffman  addressed  to  Chairman  Kee  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs: 

I  am  writing  this  letter  with  regard  to  the  Patman  small  business  amendment 
contained  in  the  House  bill  as  referred  to  the  conference,  because  I  feel  so  deeply 
that  its  adoption  would  be  a  tragic  mistake.  As  the  House  and  Senate  reports 
recognized,  the  EGA  has  from  its  inception,  in  accordance  with  the  clearly  ex¬ 
pressed  wishes  of  the  Congress,  fostered  the  use  of  private  channels  of  trade  to 
the  greatest  extent  possible.  ECA  has  accomplished  this  by  operating  as  a 
financing,  not.  as  a  procurement  agency. 

The  Patman  amendment  would  change  the  ECA  program  fundamentally.  In 
my  opinion,  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  amendment 
through  mere  regulation  of  private  trade.  In  order  to  force  business  into  the 
pattern  imposed  by  the  amendment,  as  against  allowing  business  to  flow  in  a 
normal  way  through  normal  private  trade  channels,  ECA  would  of  necessity  have 
to  take  over  the  actual  placing  of  individual  orders,  directly  or  indirectly.  Thus, 
ECA  would  have  to  become  a  gigantic  procurement  agency.  Unavoidably,  as 
a  result  of  such  centralized  procurement,  greatly  increased  personnel  would  be 
required.  Moreover,  inherent  in  such  a  procurement  program  are  influences 
that  would  lead  to  increased  intervention  on  the  part  of  European  governments 
in  the  economies  of  their  respective  countries. 

The  amendment  would  certainly  make  more  difficult  the  attainment  of  the 
objectives  for  which  ECA  was  created.  In  setting  up  ECA  it  was  the  clear  intent 
of  Congress  that  this  new  agency  would  help  Europe  to  achieve  a  self-supporting 
status  in  the  shortest  possible  time  and  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  Any  such 
fundamental  change  as  would  be  incident  to  a  changeover  from  the  use  of  private 
channels  of  trade  to  a  completely  government-controlled  pattern  of  procurement 
would  inevitably  cause  major  disruptions  in  the  flow  of  commodities  to  Europe. 
The  ERP  countries  have  made  remarkable  strides  toward  recovery  in  the  first 
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year  of  the  program.  But,  as  I  have  repeatedly  emphasized,  this  is  the  crucial 
year  and  we  must  capitalize  on  the  momentum  that  we  have  now  gained.  This 
amendment  would  disrupt  the  program  to  an  extent  that  would  in  large  measure 
dissipate  the  progress  made  to  date  and  would  make  impossible  the  successful 
completion  of  the  European  recovery  program  on  schedule. 

I  wish  to  give  you  my  personal  assurances  that  ECA  will  devote  every  effort 
to  make  it  possible  for  American  small  business  to  obtain  the  greatest  possible 
participation  in  the  program.  We  are  eager  to  take  any  possible  steps  in  this 
direction,  and  you  may  rest  assured  that  we  are  open  to  any  constructive  sugges¬ 
tions  that  will  further  the  opportunities  of  small  business.  .... 

I  cannot  urge  upon  you  too  strongly  the  necessity  of  eliminating  this  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  new  language  places  new  duties  on  the  Administrator  and  the 
Administrator  is  to  discharge  these  new  duties  in  an  affirmative  man¬ 
ner.  The  Economic  Cooperation  Administration  is  expected  to  take 
a  positive  and  forceiul  approach  in  affording  small  business  the  infor¬ 
mation  necessary  to  give  it  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  this 
program  on  the  broadest  practicable  scale. 

The  new  language  is  embodied  in  section  /  (d)  of  the  bill  as  reported 
by  the  committee  of  conference.  It  should  be  interpreted  in  the  light 
of  the  principle  of  private  channels  of  trade  set  forth  in  the  subsection 
of  the  act  immediately  preceding.  "W  ithin  the  limits  of  that  principle, 
the  new  language  charges  the  Administrator  to  see  that  information 
relating  to  purchases  proposed  to  be  made  with  funds  prov  ided  foi  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Administration  is  made  available  as  far  in 
advance  as  possible  to  suppliers  in  the  United  States,  particulaily  to 
small  independent  enterprises,  so  that  they  may  participate  equitably, 
and  to  get  to  prospective  purchasers  in  the  participating  countries 
information  concerning  commodities  and  services  produced  by  small 
independent  enterprises  in  the  United  States.  The  Administrator  is  to 
assist,  in  other  ways  consonant  with  the  purposes  of  the  act,  the  par¬ 
ticipation  of  small  business  in  trade  financed  by  funds  authorized 
under  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act.  The  new  language  specifically 
obliges  the  inclusion  of  the  subject  of  small-business  participation  in 
the  reports  required  quarterly  or  oftener  under  section  123  ol  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Act.  A  special  assistant  to  the  Administrator 
is  established  with  the  specific  duty  of  effectuating  these  new  obliga¬ 
tions. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  take  note  of  the  concern 
of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administrator  lest  the  new  language 
lead  small  business  to  false  expectations  that  he  can  or  will  direct  a 
large  volume  of  business  to  small-business  enterprises.  This  could 
be  done  only  by  turning  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration 
into  a  procurement  agency — a  result  wholly  undesirable  from  pm  ate 
enterprise.  Small  business  should  have  access  to  the  information  on 
which  to  make  its  plans  and  on  which  to  seek  new  outlets  of  trade. 
Information  concerning  its  products  should  also  be  made  available 
to  purchasers  in  the  participating  countries.  It  is  not  desired,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration  shall,  by  becoming 
a  channel  for  foreign  trade,  remove  the  “enterprise  from  pm  ate 
enterprise. 

Marine  insurance  (sec.  7  (d)) 

Section  12  (c)  of  the  Senate  version  contains  a  provision  instructing 
the  Administrator  to  make  United  States  dollars  available  for  marine 
insurance  on  commodities  procured  in  the  United  States  with  lands 
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provided  in  this  program  where  such  insurance  is  placed  on  a  competi¬ 
tive  basis  in  accordance  with  normal  trade  practices  prevailing  before 
World  War  II.  It  contains  also  language  intended  to  forclose  any 
participating  country  from  discriminating  against  United  States  insur¬ 
ance  companies  in  connection  with  the  marine  insurance  of  commodi¬ 
ties  procured  in  this  country  and  financed  under  this  program.  The 
House  version  contains  no  equivalent  language.  It  was  the  view  of 
the  managers  on.  the  part  of  the  House  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
compel  marine  insurance  on  cargoes  owned  by  foreign  governments. 
It  was  believed  also  that  to  impede  foreign  governments  from  applying 
insofar  as  related  to  marine  insurance,  the  exchange  restrictions  neces¬ 
sary  to  their  compliance  with  their  obligations  under  the  European 
recovery  program  would  be  contradictory  to  the  tenor  of  the  act.  In 
keeping  with  this  view,  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  receded 
on  the  latter  portion  of  the  section  in  question,  while  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  receded  on  the  former  portion. 

Advertising  foreign  products  and  travel  {sec.  7  (d)) 

Section  1 7  of  the  Senate  version  forbids  the  use  of  funds  authorized 
under  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  for  advertising  in  the  United 
States  of  foreign  products  or  foreign  travel.  No  equivalent  provision 
is  contained  in  the  House  version.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  receded.  It  is  their  belief  that  the  use  of  funds  supplied  by  the 
United  States  directly  for  the  advertising  of  activities  which  are  com¬ 
petitive  with  the  economic  interests  of  American  citizens  is  undesirable. 
This  in  no  wise  prejudices  the  use  by  participating  countries  or  their 
nationals  of  dollars  earned  through  their  own  efforts  for  the  same  ends. 

Authorizations  for  appropriations  {sec.  8  (a)) 

The  amounts  authorized  for  appropriation  are  contained  in  sec¬ 
tion  8  (a)  of  both  the  House  and  Senate  versions.  The  principal  dis¬ 
tinctions  were  as  to  the  amount  for  the  interim  period,  which  the 
House  had  red  iced  by  $50,000,000,  and  the  provision  for  forward 
contracting,  which  was  not  included  in  the  House  version.  The  man¬ 
agers  on  the  part  of  the  House  receded  on  the  former,  and  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate  receded  on  the  latter.  The  conferees  felt 
that  it  would  be  better  to  leave  the  authorization  intact  rather  than, 
by  cutting  $50,000,000,  to  prejudice  complete  review  by  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee. 

Termination  of  assistance  {sec.  11) 

Hole vant  to  the  Indonesian  situation,  section  16  of  the  Senate 
version  would  require  the  Administrator  to  terminate  assistance  to 
any  country  when — 

such  assistance  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  obligations  of  the  United  States 
under  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  to  refrain  from  giving  assistance  to  any 
State  against  which  the  United  Nations  is  taking  preventative  or  enforcement 
action. 

No  equivalent  provision  is  contained  in  the  House  version.  The 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  receded.  It  is  their  view  that  the 
relevant  language  underscores  but  in  no  wise  changes  the  obligations 
of  the  United  States  to  make  the  conduct  of  this  program  consonant 
with  economic  action  taken  in  pursuance  of  article  41  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter.  The  relevant  discussion  on  page  13  of  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  on  H.  K.  3748  remains  valid.  The 
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language  accepted  in  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee  of  confer¬ 
ence  hi  no  wise  exposes  the  United  States  to  the  obligation  to  act 
alone  in  applying  economic  sanctions  to  any  country. 

Domestic  sur])luses 

The  bill  as  it  leaves  the  committee  of  conference  keeps  intact  the 
principles  of  the  original  act  in  placing  the  recovery  of  Europe  as  the 
paramount  objective  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administrator. 
The  Administrator  may  be  expected  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  to 
be  alert  to  the  availability  of  surplus  products  of  the  American 
economy  for  supplying  the  needs  of  Europe. 

Aid  to  China  (sec.  12) 

Section  13  of  the  Senate  version  extends  until  February  15,  1950,  the 
availability  of  residual  funds  appropriated  in  pursuance  of  the  authori¬ 
zation  contained  in  the  China  Aid  Act  of  1948,  title  IV  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1948,  title  I  of  which  is  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Act  of  1948.  A  bill  of  similar  intent  was  passed  by  the  House  as 
H.  R.  3830.  A  distinction  between  the  House  bill  and  the  relevant 
section  of  the  Senate  version  refers  to  the  discretion  of  the  President. 
The  House  bill  retains  the  restrictions  contained  in  the  statement  of 
policy  of  the  China  Aid  Act  of  1948.  The  Senate  section  leaves  the 
President  with  discretion  to  determine  the  manner,  terms,  and  condi¬ 
tions  of  furnishing  assistance  in  the  extended  period,  subject  only  to 
the  restriction  that  such  assistance  must  not  be  extended  to  areas 
which  the  President  may  deem  to  be  under  Communist  domination. 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  receded  with  minor  amend¬ 
ments  which  clarify  the  Senate  version.  The  consideration  which 
determined  their  recession  is  that  the  parliamentary  situation  in  the 
Senate  would  preclude  early  action  if  it  should  be  necessary  for  the 
Senate  to  act  on  separate  legislation,  and  the  need  of  promptness  is 
pressing  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  authorization  under  the  China 
Aid  Act  of  1948  has  expired. 

John  Kee, 

James  P.  Richards, 
Joseph  L.  Pfeifer, 
Charles  A.  Eaton, 

John  M.  Vorys, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
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. 
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otmur  known  phosphate  reserves,  are  in 
th&,  region.  Properly  developed  and 
conserved,  the  resources  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia  Valley  region  can  furnish  enormous 
benefits'^  the  people  living  there  and  to 
the  Natioty  as  a  whole. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  has  been  de¬ 
veloping  vefy  rapidly  in  recent  years. 
The  populatibn  has  jumped  37  percent 
since  1940.  The  tonnage  of  agricultural 
production — not  including  livestock  and 
livestock  products-^has  risen  about  25 
percent  in  Washington,  Oregon,  and 
Idaho  between  1940  ahd  1947.  Total  in¬ 
come  payments  have  increased  200  per¬ 
cent  since  before  the  war.  in  those  three 
States,  as  compared  to  l5o  percent  for 
the  country  as  a  whole.  Tfig  per  capita 
income  is  among  the  highest  in  the  Na¬ 
tion.  These  are  signs  of  the  progressive 
energy  of  the  people  of  the  regmn,  and 
of  the  growth  that  can  occur  thrive. 

However,  this  growth  will  not  \ake 
place  to  the  extent  necessary  to  provide 
adequate  employment  for  the  growii 
population  unless  there  is  a  steady  pro¬ 
gram  of  investment  in  the  development 
of  basic  resources  in  accordance  with 
broadly  conceived  conservation  and  de¬ 
velopment  plans. 

The  activities  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  have  already  been  of  great  help. 
Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee  Dams 
and  the  Bonneville  power  system,  begun 
before  the  war,  made  possible  the 
tremendous  war  and  postwar  expansion 
in  population  and  in  industry.  Indus¬ 
trial  development  in  aluminum,  electro¬ 
chemical  and  electrometallurgical  in¬ 
dustries,  atomic  energy,  phosphates,  and 
other  lines  is  going  forward  rapidly. 
Each  of  these  requires  large  amounts  of 
low-cost  power,  in  the  production  of 
which  the  Columbia  River  and  its  tribu¬ 
taries  offer  greater  possibilities  than  any 
other  river  system  in  the  country. 
Continued  industrial  progress  depends 
upon  turning  these  hydroelectric  power 
potentialities  into  realities,  since  the 
present  power  supply  is  far  short  of  the 
demand,  and  the  region  has  no  signifi¬ 
cant  resources  of  coal  or  petroleum. 

But  far  more  than  power  is  involved  in 
the  further  development  of  the  Columbia 
River  for  useful  purposes.  The  disas¬ 
trous  flood  of  1948  showed  how  much 
needs  to  be  done,  both  in  the  river  and 
on  the  land  in  the  watershed,  to  re^fuce 
potential  flood  damage.  The  first  irriga¬ 
tion  water  will  soon  be  brought/to  the 
thirsty  land  in  the  Colorado  Bj^Sin  proj¬ 
ect  below  Grand  Coulee  Dam,  and  other 
irrigation  projects  are  possible.  The  im¬ 
portant  lower  Columbia  fisheries  pro¬ 
gram,  to  adjust  the  saljhon-fishing  in¬ 
dustry  to  the  dam-construction  program, 
needs  to  be  pushed  fqnvard.  The  use  of 
the  river  for  low-cq^t  transportation  of 
bulk  goods  can  bq/fereatly  expanded. 

Various  Federal  agencies  are  now  at 
work  on  thesiyphases  of  river  develop¬ 
ment,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  com¬ 
petent  planning  has  already  been  done. 
In  particular,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  have  jointly 
workedOut  the  framework  for  a  compre¬ 
hensive  program  of  dam-building.  Mc- 
Nary  and  Hungry  Horse  Dams  are  now 
under  construction,  and  others  are  about 
US  be  started  to  meet  urgent  needs. 


So  far  as  river  development  is  con¬ 
cerned,  the  task  ahead  is  twofold.  Pres¬ 
ent  plans  and  schedules  should  be  incor¬ 
porated  in  a  more-inclusive,  better-bal¬ 
anced  river-development  program.  And 
a  unified  operating  system  must  be  es¬ 
tablished  for  the  many  facilities  already 
built  or  to  be  constructed.  These  objec¬ 
tives  require  better  organizational  ar¬ 
rangements  than  we  now  have. 

Furthermore,  a  great  deal  needs  to  be 
done  to  bring  the  land,  forest,  and  min¬ 
eral  activities  of  the  Federal  Government 
into  step  with  the  water-development 
program.  It  is  questionable  economy  to 
spend  millions  of  dollars  for  dams  as  part 
of  a  flood-control  scheme,  unless  at  the 
same  time  we  are  doing  all  we  can  in  the 
way  of  forest  and  soil  conservation  and 
rehabilitation,  so  that  floods  will  be  min¬ 
imized  rather  than  aggravated.  Sim¬ 
ilarly,  it  is  not  sensible  to  spend  millions 
of  dollars  to  reclaim  land,  in  order  to 
create  new  farms,  if  at  the  same  time  we 
fail  to  take  appropriate  steps  to  save 
existing  farm  lands  from  being  washed 
^into  the  rivers. 

.  It  is  obvious  that  Federal  activities  and* 
expenditures  concerning  land  resources 
nethfl  to  be  planned  in  relation  to  tljdse 
concerning  water  resources.  Here  ^gain 
better ‘organizational  arrangements  are 
needed  ^han  we  now  have. 

I  do  nor, wish  to  minimize  thp'substan- 
tial  progress  that  has  been  made  under 
the  program^  as  they  ha yt  been  con¬ 
ducted  in  theSpast.  However,  we  have 
now  reached  a  point  wh^re  the  growing 
scope  and  compleidty  of  the  Federal  ac¬ 
tivities  in  the  regioVrequire  much  great¬ 
er  integration  andAe  full-time  atten¬ 
tion  of  top-level  ^dmmistrators  if  the 
tremendous  potentialiti^g  of  the  region 
are  to  be  wisely  and  rapidly  developed. 

I  therefore /recommend  that  the  Con¬ 
gress  enact  ^gislation  to  provide  a  means 
for  welding  together  the  marry  Federal 
activitiejp’fconcerned  with  the  ream’s  re¬ 
sources'  into  a  balanced,  contiguously 
developing  program.  \ 

In  so  doing  I  recommend  that  cei^iin 
Federal  activities  in  the  region  be  coh- 
srilidated  into  a  single  agency,  called  the 
./Columbia  Valley  Administration.  To 
that  agency  should  be  transferred  the 
Federal  programs  of  constructing  and 
operating  physical  facilities  on  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  River  and  its  tributaries  for  the 
multiple-purpose  conservation  and  use  of 
the  water,  including  the  generation  and 
transmission  of  power.  These  programs 
are  now  carried  on  by  the  Bureau  of  Rec¬ 
lamation  and  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad¬ 
ministration  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  and  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
in  the  Department  of  the  Army.  This 
consolidation  will  provide  not  only  for 
a  balanced  program  of  constructing 
dams,  irrigation  works,  power  transmis¬ 
sion  lines,  and  other  facilities,  but  also  for 
a  workable  operating  plan  for  using  these 
facilities  simultaneously  for  flood  control, 
navigation,  power  generation  and  trans¬ 
mission,  fish  protection,  and  other  pur¬ 
poses.  It  is  plain  common  sense  that 
the  planning  and  operation  of  the  system 
of  river  structures  is  a  Job  for  a  single 
agency. 

The  Columbia  Valley  Administration 
would  have  the  advantages  of  a  sound 


foundation  of  basic  planning  already 
done,  and  a  large  construction  program 
already  under  way.  The  bulk  of  its  staff 
would  be  secured  from  existing  agehcies. 
It  would  follow  the  practice  of  existing 
agencies  in  carrying  on  its  construction 
work  by  contract  so  far  as  practicable. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Columbia  Valley  Admin¬ 
istration  would  result  in  no  hesitation  or 
delay  in  the  development  program.  In¬ 
stead,  the  Administration  would  carry 
forward  the  work  already  started  in  a 
more  effective  manlier. 

I  do  not  recommend  the  consolidation 
of  any  other  Federal  activities  in  the 
Columbia  Valley  Administration.  I  do 
recommend,  .however,  that  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  bs^gfven  direct  responsibility  for 
preparing?  definite  plans  and  programs 
for  soil  and  forest  conservation,  mineral 
exploration  and  development,  fish  and 
wildlife  conservation,  and  the  other  as¬ 
pects  of  Federal  resource  activities  in  the 
r^&ion,  and  the  means  to  see  that  those 
hlans  and  programs  move  ahead  in  step. 
Such  plans  and  programs  would  be  work¬ 
ed  out  in  cooperation  with  all  interested 
groups — local,  State  and  Federal,  private 
and  public. 

In  this  way  the  activities  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  Valley  Administration  and  other 
Federal  agencies  would  be  properly  ad¬ 
justed  to  each  other  and  to  the  activities 
of  State  and  local  agencies,  and  the  max¬ 
imum  degree  of  joint  and  cooperative  ac¬ 
tion  would  result.  In  this  way  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  all  agencies  concerned  with 
water,  land,  forest,  mineral,  and  fish  and 
wildlife  resources  can  be  brought  into  a 
consistent  pattern  of  conservation  and 
development. 

The  Columbia  River  rises  in  Canada, 
and  part  of  its  watershed  is  in  that  coun¬ 
try.  Under  long-standing  treaties,  the 
Government  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States  consult  with  each  other  on  any 
development  projects  which  affect  in¬ 
ternational  waters,  including  the  Colum¬ 
bia  River.  The  Columbia  Valley  Ad¬ 
ministration  can  work  out,  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  appropriate  Canadian  agencies 
and  in  accordance  with  our  treaty  obli¬ 
gations,  practical  means  of  developing 
the  resources  of  the  Columbia  River  re- 
on,  on  both  sides  of  the  international 
boundary,  on  an  integrated  basis.  It  is 
my  nepe  that  we  will  be  able  in  this  re¬ 
spect \p  demonstrate  to  the  world  new 
ways  of\chieving  mutual  benefit  through 
international  programs  of  resource  de- 
velopment\ 

A  further-vital  element  in  developing 
a  better  organisation  of  Federal  resources 
activities  in  ths.  Columbia  Valley  region 
is  to  bring  about\  larger  degree  of  local 
participation.  To  ihis  end  I  recommend 
that  the  Columbia  VlUley  Administration 
be  required  to  have  i^  headquarters  in 
the  region,  easily  accessible  to  the  people 
who  live  there.  I  recommend  further 
that  the  Administration  be’Xequired,  with 
respect  to  all  phases  of  its  activities,  to 
seek  the  advice,  assistance,  and  partici¬ 
pation  of  State  and  local  gov^nments, 
agriculture,  labor,  and  business ''groups, 
educational  institutions,  and  othe^..  rep¬ 
resentative  groups  concerned.  This  can 
best  be  done,  as  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  experience  has  shown,  not 
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through  formalistic  statutory  machinery, 
bui^  through  the  establishment  by  the 
Administration  of  a  large  number  of  ad- 
visoryNgroups  for  its  different  activities 
and  in  different  parts  of  the  region,  and 
through  the  use,  wherever  possible,  of 
established,  local  agencies  to  carry  out 
the  development  program. 

In  these  various  ways  the  Columbia 
Valley  Administration,  while  retaining 
its  basic  accountability  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress^will  be  far  more  re¬ 
sponsive  to  the  needs  and  interests  and 
desires  of  the  people  M  the  region  than 
the  present  subordinate  field  establish¬ 
ments  of  the  Government  can  be. 

The  Columbia  Valley  Administration 
should,  of  course,  administer^ts  activities 
in  accordance  with  Federal  policies  which 
apply  to  the  whole  country.  n»  seeking 
decentralization  of  Federal  authority  and 
appropriate  flexibility  to  meet  theNjique 
characteristics  of  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
we  should  not  establish  different  national 
policies  for  that  region  than  for  the  re, 
of  the  country. 

For  example,  the  Administration 
should  be  required,  in  accordance  with 
long-established  Federal  policy,  to  re¬ 
spect  existing  water  rights  and  the  water 
rights  laws  of  the  several  States.  The 
Administration  should  be  required  to 
follow  the  reclamation  laws  in  contract¬ 
ing  for  the  disposition  of  land  or  water 
in  reclamation  projects.  It  should  be 
required  to  give  the  customary  pref¬ 
erences  and  priorities  to  public  agencies 
and  cooperatives  in  disposing  of  electric 
energy.  It  should  be  required  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  economic  soundness  of  the 
various  projects  it  undertakes,  and  to 


In  recent  years  the  people  of  our  coun 
try  have  come  to  understand  that  the 
progressive  growth  of  our  economy  and; 
the  maintenance  of  national  security  de¬ 
pend  largely  upon  the  wise  use  of  our 
natural  resources.  We  have  reached 
overwhelming  agreement  that  our  nat¬ 
ural  resources  must  not  be  wastefully  ex¬ 
ploited,  but  instead  must  be  developed; 
and  used  for  the  benefit  of  all  ojjfr  people, 
and  at  the  same  time  must  be, conserved; 
so  far  as  possible  to  preserve'  their  use-; 
fulness  permanently. 

We  have  been  making  great  strides  to¬ 
ward  accomplishing  th^se  objectives.^ 
Private  citizens  and  grdups,  local  and, 
State  government,  and  the  Federal? 
Government  have  all /been  doing  more? 
and  more  as  we  have'  found  new  tech-jj 
nical  methods  and  new  ways  of  working? 
together.  / 

Much  remains  to  be  done.  We  will 
need  sustained  private  and  public  effort’ 
over  many  yeayis,  based  on  a  realiza-: 
tion  of  the  importance  of  long-range  in¬ 
vestment  in  developing  and  conserving 
^natural  resources.  This  is  an  effort  ini 
rhich  each  citizen  should  feel  a  direct 
responsibility — not  only  the  private^ 
owner  of  resources,  whose  management 
of  his  prbperty  has  an  immediate  bear¬ 
ing  on'-the  public  good,  but  every  other; 
citizen,  as  well,  since  the  welfare  of  all 
depends  upon  the  preservation  and  wise 
expansion  hf  our  resources. 

I  believe  float  the  establishment  of  a- 
Cqiumbia  Valley  Administration  along, 
tpe  lines  I  hamrecommended  will  en¬ 
able  the  Federar\Government  t0  carry 

•  out,  far  more  vigo^pusly  and  effectively 
'  than  is  now  the  cas' 


its  part  in  the  tre- 

repay  reimbursable  costs,  in  accordance/  mendous  long-range  ^sk  of  developing 
with  national  policies.  In  short,  its  ac/  and  conserving  the  naflp-al  resources  ofi 


tivities  should  harmonize,  and  not  con¬ 
flict,  with  Federal  policies  concerning 
agriculture,  commerce,  labor,  and  the 
other  broad  areas  of  national  interact. 

Finally,  the  Columbia  Valley  Admin¬ 
istration  should  be  given,  with  respect  to 
its  revenue-producing  activities'  appro¬ 
priate  financial  and  operating'  flexibil¬ 
ity  under  the  business-type  budgeting, 
accounting,  and  auditing  methods  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Government , Corporation 
Control  Act.  Without  detracting  from 
the  necessary  control  of  the  Administra¬ 
tion  by  the  President  and  the  Congress, 
this  will  permit  more  businesslike  pro¬ 
cedures  and  more  steady  and  economi¬ 
cal  scheduling  of  construction  and  op¬ 
erations  than  are  ndw  possible 

These  recommendations  I  regard  as 
the  fundamental  .Elements  of  a  better 
organization  of  Ffederal  resource  activi¬ 
ties  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  They  in 
volve  no  expansion  of  Federal  powers, 
no  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  States 
communities/  or  individuals.  Instead 
they  are  de/gned  to  achieve  a  more  sen¬ 
sible  and  jjnified  organization  of  Fed¬ 
eral  activities,  which  will  result  in  a 
more  effective  program  for  resource  de¬ 
velopment  and  more  effective  participa¬ 
tion  by  the  people  of  the  region  in  shap¬ 
ing  that  program. 

Tl/e  enactment  of  legislation  embody¬ 
ing/  these  recommendations  will  bring 
Government  closer  to  the  people— closer 
to  the  grass  roots.  This  means  Govern 
Jhent  action  that  will  be  more  responsive 
/to  the  needs  of  the  people. 


the  Pacific  Northwest  fo\the  increasing 
welfare  of  the  people. 

Harry  Truman. 
The  White  House,  April  Jtf,  1949. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND  K 
Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker, 


IARKS; 
aski 

unanimous  consent  that  all  MembersVho ; 
spoke  today  may  have  the  privilege'. of 
revising  and  extending  their  remarks  and 
that  all  Members  of  the  House  may  haves 
five  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend; 
their  remarks  in  the  Record  on  the  bill! 
just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to| 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas?* 

There  was  no  objection.  - - 

S.  1209 

Mr.  BATTLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  conferees 
on  the  bill  S.  1209  may  have  until  mid¬ 
night  tonight  to  file  a  conference  report 
for  printing  in  the  Record  under  the  rule. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala¬ 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
follow: 

Conference  Report 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
1209)  to  amend  the  Economio  Cooperation 
Act  of  1948,  having  met,  after  full  and  free 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and 
do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows: 


USE  April  13 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  inserted  by  the  House  amendment  insert 
the  following: 

“That  the  fourth  and  fifth  sentences  of 
section  102  (a)  of  the  Economic  Coopera¬ 
tion  Act  of  1948  are  hereby  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  ‘Mindful  of  the  advantages  which 
the  United  States  has  enjoyed  through  the 
existence  of  a  large  domestic  market  with 
no  internal  trade  barriers,  and  believing  that 
similar  advantages  can  accrue  to  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe,  it  is  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
encourage  these  countries  through  their 
joint  organization  to  exert  sustained  com¬ 
mon  efforts  to  achieve  speedily  that  economic 
cooperation  in  Europe  which  is  essential  for 
lasting  peace  and  prosperity.  It  is  further 
declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  encourage  the  unification 
of  Europe,  and  to  sustain  and  strengthen 
principles  of  individual  liberty,  free  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  genuine  independence  in  Eu¬ 
rope  through  assistance  to  those  countries 
of  Europe  which  participate  in  a  joint  re¬ 
covery  program  based  upon  self-help  and 
mutual  cooperation:  Provided,  That  no  as¬ 
sistance  to  the  participating  countries  herein 
contemplated  shall  seriously  impair  the  eco¬ 
nomic  stability  of  the  United  States.’ 

“Sec.  2.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
104  (e)  of  such  Act  is  hereby  amended  by 
striking  out  ‘$10,000  per  annum’  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ‘the  highest  rate  authorized 
by  such  Act.’ 

“Sec.  3.  The  first  sentence  of  section  105 
(c)  of  such  Act  is  hereby  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  ‘section  6  of  the  Act  of  July  2, 
1940  (54  Stat.  714),  as  amended,’  and  insert¬ 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  ‘the  Export  Control  Act 
of  1949.’ 

“Sec.  4.  Section  108  of  such  Act  is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentences:  ‘There  shall  be  a 
Deputy  United  States  Special  Representative 
in  Europe  who  shall  (a)  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con¬ 
sent  of  the  Senate,  (b)  be  entitled  to  receive 
the  same  compensation  and  allowances  as  a 
chief  of  mission,  class  3,  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Act  of  August  13,  1946  (60  Stat.  999), 
and  (c)  have  the  rank  of  ambassador  extra¬ 
ordinary  and  plenipotentiary.  The  Deputy 
United  States  Special  Representative  shall 
perform  such  functions  as  the  United  States 
Special  Representative  shall  designate,  and 
shall  be  Acting  United  States  Special  Repre¬ 
sentative  during  the  absence  or  disability  of 
the  United  States  Special  Representative  or 
in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of 
United  States  Special  Representative.’ 

“Sec.  5.  The  last  sentence  of  section  109  (a) 
of  such  Act  is  hereby  amended  by  striking 
out  the  period  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  semicolon  and  the  following:  ‘and  the 
chief  of  the  special  mission  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  the  same  compensation  and  allow¬ 
ances  as  a  chief  of  mission,  class  3,  or  a 
chief  of  mission,  class  4,  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Act  of  August  13,  1946  (60  Stat.  999), 
or  compensation  and  allowances  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  section  110  (a)  of  this  title,  as 
the  Administrator  shall  determine  to  be  nec¬ 
essary  or  appropriate.’ 

“Sec.  6.  (a)  The  last  sentence  of  paragraph 
(2)  of  section  111  (a)  of  such  Act  is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  ‘The  Adminis¬ 
trator  shall,  in  providing  for  the  procurement 
of  commodities  under  authority  of  this  title, 
take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  as¬ 
sure,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  that  at  least 
50  per  centum  of  the  gross  tonnage  of  com¬ 
modities  procured  out  of  funds  made  avail¬ 
able  under  this  title  and  transported  to  or 
from  the  United  States  on  ocean  vessels,  com¬ 
puted  separately  for  dry  bulk  carriers,  dry 
cargo  liner  and  tanker  services,  is  so  trans¬ 
ported  on  United  States  flag  vessels  to  the 
extent  such  vessels  are  available  at  market 
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rates  for  United  States  flag  vessels;  and,  in 
the  administration  of  this  provision,  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  shall,  insofar  as  practicable  and 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  title,  en¬ 
deavor  to  secure  a  fair  and  reasonable  par¬ 
ticipation  by  United  States  flag  vessels  in 
cargoes  by  geographic  area.' 

“(b)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  111  (b)  of 
such  Act  is  hereby  amended  in  the  following 
particulars: 

“(1)  By  inserting  after  ‘projects’  a  comma 
and  the  following;  ‘including  expansion, 
modernization,  or  development  of  existing 
enterprises’  and  a  comma; 

“(2)  By  inserting  after  ‘media’  the  follow¬ 
ing;  ‘consistent  with  the  national  interests 
of  the  United  States’; 

"(3)  By  striking  out  in  the  first  proviso  ‘in 
the  first  year  after  the  date  of  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  this  Act  does  not  exceed  $15,000,000’ 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ‘made  in  any 
fiscal  year  does  not  exceed  $10,000,000’; 

“(4)  By  amending  subparagraph  (i)  there¬ 
of  to  read  as  follows: 

“  ‘(i)  the  guaranty  to  any  person  shall  not 
exceed  the  amount  of  dollars  invested  in  the 
project  by  such  person  with  the  approval  of 
the  Administrator  plus  actual  earnings  or 
profits  on  said  project  to  the  extent  provided 
by  such  guaranty;’; 

“(5)  By  inserting  after  subparagraph  (iii) 
thereof  the  following  new  subparagraphs: 

“  ‘  (iv )  as  used  in  this  paragraph,  the  term 
“investment”  includes  the  furnishing  of  cap¬ 
ital  goods  items  and  related  services,  for  use 
in  connection  with  projects  approved  by  the 
Administrator,  pursuant  to  a  contract  pro¬ 
viding  for  payment  in  whole  or  in  part  after 
June  30,  1950;  and 

“‘(v)  the  guaranty  to  any  person  shall 
be  limited  to  assuring  the  transfer  into 
United  States  dollars  of  other  currencies,  or 
credits  in  such  currencies  reoeived  by  such 
person  as  earnings  or  profits  from  the  ap¬ 
proved  investment,  as  repayment  or  return 
thereof,  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  as  compensa¬ 
tion  for  the  sale  or  disposition  of  all  or  any 
part  thereof.  When  any  payment  is  made 
to  any  person  pursuant  to  a  guaranty  as 
hereinbefore  described,  the  currency  or 
credits  on  account  of  which  such  payment 
is  made  shall  become  the  property  of  the 
United  States  Government,  and  the  United 
States  Government  shall  be  subrogated  to 
any  right,  title,  claim,  or  cause  of  action 
existing  in  connection  therewith.’;  and 

"(6)  By  amending  the  next  to  last  sentence 
thereof  to  read  as  follows:  “The  total  amount 
of  the  guaranties  made  under  this  paragraph 
(3)  shall  not  exceed  $150,000,000:  Provided, 
That  any  funds  allocated  to  a  guaranty  and 
remaining  after  all  liability  of  the  United 
States  assumed  in  connection  therewith  has 
been  released,  discharged,  or  otherwise  ter¬ 
minated,  shall  be  available  for  allocation  to 
other  guaranties,  the  foregoing  limitation 
notwithstanding.” 

“(c)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  111  (c)  of 
such  Act  is  hereby  amended  in  the  following 
particulars : 

"(1)  By  inserting  after  the  second  sentence 
thereof  the  following;  ‘In  addition  to  the 
amount  of  notes  above  authorized,  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  is  authorized,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (3) 
of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  to  issue 
notes  from  time  to  time  for  purchase  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  an  amount  not 
exceeding  in  the  aggregate  $150,000,000  less 
any  amount  allocated  prior  to  April  3,  1949, 
for  such  purpose,  until  all  liabilities  arising 
under  guaranties  made  pursuant  to  this  au¬ 
thorization  have  expired  or  been  discharged.’; 

“(2)  By  striking  out  the  first  two  words, 
“Such  notes”  in  the  third  sentence  thereof 
and  inserting  “The  notes  hereinabove  au¬ 
thorized”;  and 

“(3)  By  inserting  after  “Washington”  in 
the  sixth  sentence  thereof  “for  assistance  on 
credit  terms”. 


“Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  112  (c)  of  such  act  is 
hereby  amended  by  striking  out  ‘25  per  cen¬ 
tum’  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ‘12  t/2  per 
centum”. 

“(b)  Section  112  (d)  of  such  Act  is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  after  the  words  ‘any 
agricultural  commodity,  or  product  thereof’ 
the  following:  ‘or  class,  type,  or  specifica¬ 
tion  thereof’. 

“(c)  Section  112  (g)  of  such  Act  is  hereby 
amended  by  striking  out  ‘section  6  of  the 
Act  of  July  2,  1940  (54  Stat.  714),  including 
any  amendment  thereto,’  and  ‘section  6  of 
the  Act  of  July  2,  1940,  as  amended,’  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ‘the  Export  Control 
Act  of  1949’. 

“(d)  Section  112  of  such  Act  is  hereby 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there¬ 
of  the  following  new  subsections: 

“  ‘(i)  (1)  Insofar  as  practicable  and  to  the 
maximum  extent  consistent  with  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
Administrator  shall  assist  American  small 
business  to  participate  equitably  in  the  fur¬ 
nishing  of  commodities  and  services  financed 
with  funds  authorized  under  this  title  by 
making  available  or  causing  to  be  made 
available  to  suppliers  in  the  United  States, 
and  particularly  to  small  independent  enter¬ 
prises,  information,  as  far  in  advance  as  pos¬ 
sible,  with  respect  to  purchases  proposed  to 
be  financed  with  funds  authorized  under 
this  title,  and  by  making  available  or  caus¬ 
ing  to  be  made  available  to  prospective  pur¬ 
chasers  in  the  participating  countries  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  commodities  and  services  pro¬ 
duced  by  small  independent  enterprises  in 
the  United  States,  and  by  otherwise  helping 
to  give  small  business  an  opportunity  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  furnishing  of  commodities 
and  services  financed  with  funds  authorized 
under  this  title. 

“‘(2)  The  Administrator  shall  appoint  a 
special  assistant  to  advise  and  assist  him  in 
carrying  out  the  foregoing  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 
Each  report  transmitted  to  the  Congress  un¬ 
der  section  123  shall  include  a  report  of  all 
activities  under  this  subsection. 

“‘(j)  The  Administrator  shall,  in  provid¬ 
ing  assistance  in  the  procurement  of  com¬ 
modities  in  the  United  States,  make  avail¬ 
able  United  States  dollars  for  marine  insur¬ 
ance  on  such  commodities  where  such  insur¬ 
ance  is  placed  on  a  competitive  basis  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  normal  trade  practices  pre¬ 
vailing  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  World  War 
II. 

“‘(k)  No  funds  authorized  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  title  shall  be  used  in  the  United 
States  for  advertising  foreign  products  or  for 
advertising  foreign  travel. 

“  ‘(1)  No  funds  authorized  for  the  purposes 
of  this  title  shall  be  used  for  the  purchase  in 
bulk  of  any  commodities  (other  than  com¬ 
modities  procured  by  or  in  the  possession  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  pursuant 
to  price-support  programs  required  by  law) 
at  prices  higher  than  the  market  price  pre¬ 
vailing  in  the  United  States  at  the  time  of 
the  purchase  adjusted  for  differences  in  the 
cost  of  transportation  to  destination,  qual¬ 
ity,  and  terms  of  payment.’ 

“Sec,  8.  (a)  Section  114  (c)  of  such  Act  is 
hereby  amended  in  the  following  particulars: 

“(1)  By  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  the  first  sentence  thereof  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  colon  and  the  following;  "Pro¬ 
vided  further.  That,  in  addition  to  the 
amount  heretofore  authorized  and  appropri¬ 
ated,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  for  carrying  out  the  provisions 
and  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  this  title 
not  to  exceed  $1,150,000,000  for  the  period 
April  3,  1949,  through  June  30,  1949,  and  not 
to  exceed  $4,280,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1950 :  Provided  further,  That, 
in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  any  balance, 
unobligated  as  of  June  30,  1949,  or  subse¬ 
quently  released  from  obligation,  of  funds 
appropriated  for  carrying  out  and  accom¬ 


plishing  the  purposes  of  this  title  for  any 
period  ending  on  or  prior  to  that  date  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  made  available  for 
obligation  through  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1950,  and  to  be  transferred  to  and 
consolidated  with  any  appropriations  for 
carrying  out  and  accomplishing  the  purposes 
of  this  title  for  said  fiscal  year.’;  and 

“(2)  By  amending  the  last  sentence  of 
such  section  114  (c)  to  read  as  follows:  ‘The 
authorizations  in  this  title  are  limited  to  the 
period  ending  June  30,  1950,  in  order  that 
the  Congress  may  pass  on  any  subsequent 
authorizations.’ 

“(b)  Section  114  of  such  Act  is  hereby 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there¬ 
of  the  following  new  subsection: 

“‘(g)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
any  other  law,  until  such  time  as  an  appro¬ 
priation  additional  to  that  made  by  title  I 
of  the  Foreign  Air  Appropriation  Act,  1949 
(Public  Law  793,  Eightieth  Congress),  shall 
be  made  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor¬ 
poration  is  authorized  and  directed  to  make 
advances  not  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate 
$1,000,000,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  in  such  manner,  at  such  times, 
and  in  such  amounts  as  the  Administrator 
shall  request,  and  no  interest  shall  be  charged 
on  advances  made  by  the  Treasury  to  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  for  this 
purpose.  The  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor¬ 
poration  shall  be  repaid  without  interest  for 
advances  made  by  it  hereunder,  from  funds 
made  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  title.’ 

“Sec.  9.  (a)  Paragraph  (6)  of  section  115 
(b)  of  such  Act  is  hereby  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  the  period  following  the  words  ‘grant 
basis’  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  colon 
and  the  following:  ‘Provided,  That  the  obli¬ 
gation  to  make  such  deposits  may  be  waived, 
in  the  discretion  of  the  Administrator,  with 
respect  to  technical  information  or  assistance 
furnished  under  section  111  (a)  (3)  of  this 
title  and  with  respect  to  ocean  transporta¬ 
tion  furnished  on  United  States  flag  vessels 
under  section  111  of  this  title  in  an  amount 
not  exceeding  the  amount,  as  determined 
by  the  Administrator,  by  which  the  charges 
for  such  transportation  exceed  the  cost  of 
such  transportation  at  world  market  rates.’ 

“(b)  Such  section  115  (b)  (6)  is  hereby 
further  amended  by  inserting  after  ‘or  for 
such  other  expenditures  as  may  be  con¬ 
sistent  with’  the  words  ‘the  declaration  of 
policy  contained  in  section  102  and’. 

“(c)  Section  115  (d)  of  such  Act  is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

‘‘‘(d)  The  Administrator  shall  encourage 
each  participating  country  to  insure,  by  an 
effective  follow-up  system,  that  efficient  use 
is  made  of  the  commodities,  facilities,  and 
services  furnished  under  this  title.  In  order 
further  to  insure  that  each  participating 
country  makes  efficient  use  of  such  com¬ 
modities,  facilities,  and  services,  and  of  its 
own  resources,  the  Administrator  shall  en¬ 
courage  the  joint  organization  of  the  par¬ 
ticipating  countries  referred  to  in  subsec¬ 
tion  (b)  of  this  section  to  observe  and  re¬ 
view  the  operation  of  such  follow-up  sys¬ 
tems.’ 

“(d)  Section  115  of  such  Act  is  hereby 
further  amended  by  adding  two  new  sub¬ 
sections  as  follows: 

“  ‘(h)  Not  less  than  5  per  centum  of  each 
special  local  currency  account  established 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section  shall  be  allocated  to  the  use 
of  the  United  States  Government  for  ex¬ 
penditure  for  materials  which  are  required 
by  the  United  tSates  as  a  result  of  defici¬ 
encies  or  potential  deficiencies  in  its  own 
resources  or  for  other  local  currency  require¬ 
ments  of  the  United  States. 

“  ‘  (i)  (1)  The  Administrator  shall  to  the 
greatest  extent  practicable,  initiate  projects 
for  and  assist  the  appropriate  agencies  of  the 
United  States  Government  is  procuring  and 
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stimulating  increased  production  in  par¬ 
ticipating  countries  of  materials  which  are 
required  by  the  United  States  as  a  result  of 
deficiencies  or  potential  deficiencies  in  its 
own  resources;  and  in  furtherance  of  those 
objectives  the  Administrator  shall,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  local  currency  allocated  pursuant 
to  subsection  (h),  use  such  other  means 
available  to  him  under  this  title  as  he  may 
deem  appropriate. 

“‘(2)  In  furtherance  of  such  objectives 
and  within  the  limits  of  the  appropriations 
and  contract  authorizations  of  the  Bureau 
of  Federal  Supply  to  procure  strategic  and 
critical  materials,  the  Administrator,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Director  of  such  Bureau, 
shall  enter  into  contracts  in  the  name  of 
the  United  States  for  the  account  of  such 
Bureau  for  the  purchase  of  strategic  and 
critical  materials  in  any  participating  coun¬ 
try.  Such  contracts  may  provide  for  de¬ 
liveries  over  definite  periods,  but  not  to 
exceed  twenty  years  in  any  contract,  and 
may  provide  for  payments  in  advance  of  de¬ 
liveries. 

“‘(.3)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be 
deemed  to  restrict  or  limit  in  any  manner 
the  authority  now  held  by  any  agency  of 
the  United  States  Government  in  procuring 
or  stimulating  increased  production  of  the 
materials  referred  to  in  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  in  countries  other  than  participating 
countries.’ 

“Sec.  10.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 

117  (c)  of  such  Act  is  hereby  amended  by 
striking  out  the  period  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  colon  and  the  following:  'Pro¬ 
vided,  That  the  Administrator  shall  fix  and 
pay  a  uniform  rate  per  pound  for  the  ocean 
transportation  of  all  relief  packages  of  food 
or  other  general  classification  of  commodi¬ 
ties  shipped  to  any  participating  foreign 
country,  regardless  of  methods  of  shipment 
and  higher  rates  charged  by  particular 
agencies  of  transportation,  but  this  proviso 
shall  not  apply  to  shipments  made  by  in¬ 
dividuals  to  individuals  through  the  mails.’ 

“(b)  Section  117  (d)  of  such  Act  is  hereby 
amended  by  striking  out  ‘section  6  of  the 
Act  of  July  2,  1940  (54  Stat.  714),  as  amend¬ 
ed,’  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ‘the  Ex¬ 
port  Control  Act  of  1949’. 

“(c)  Section  117  of  such  Act  is  hereby  fur¬ 
ther  amended  by  adding  a  new  subsection 
to  read  as  follows: 

“‘(e)  Whenever  the  Administrator  shall 
determine  that  shipping  capacity  available 
to  Italy  is  inadequate  for  such  emigration 
from  Italy  as  may  be  desirable  to  further  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  the  Administrator 
shall  request  the  United  States  Maritime 
Commission  to  make  available  to  Italy  ves¬ 
sels  capable  of  engaging  in  such  service  for 
the  purpose  of  transporting  emigrants  from 
Italy  to  destinations  other  than  the  United 
States,  and  shall  specify  the  terms  and  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  such  vessels  shall  thus 
be  made  available,  and  the  United  States 
Maritime  Commission  thereupon  shall,  not¬ 
withstanding  any  other  provisions  of  law 
and  without  reimbursement  by  the  Admin¬ 
istrator,  make  such  vessels  available  to  Italy 
in  accordance  with  such  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions:  Provided,  That  the  total  number  of 
such  vessels  made  available  for  such  purpose 
shall  not  at  any  one  time  exceed  ten:  Pro¬ 
vided  further,  That  title  to  each  such  vessels 
owned  by  the  United  States  Government  shall 
remain  in  the  United  States:  And  provided 
further,  That  the  terms  and  conditions  un¬ 
der  which  such  vessels  are  made  available  to 
Italy  shall  obligate  Italy  to  return  the  ves¬ 
sels  forthwith  upon  demand  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  in  any  event  not  later  than  June 
30,  1952.’ 

“Sec.  11.  The  second  sentence  of  section 

118  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  be¬ 
fore  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  ‘or  (3) 
the  provision  of  such  assistance  would  be 
Inconsistent  with  the  obligations  of  the 


United  States  under  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  to  refrain  from  giving  as¬ 
sistance  to  any  State  against  which  the 
United  Nations  is  taking  preventative  or 
enforcement  action’. 

“Sec.  12.  An  amount,  equal  to  any  bal¬ 
ance  unobligated  as  of  April  2,  1949,  or  sub¬ 
sequently  released  from  obligation,  of  funds 
appropriated  by  Publio  Law  793,  approved 
June  28,  1948,  for  the  purposes  of  the  China 
Aid  Act  of  1948  is  hereby  made  available  to 
the  President  for  obligation  through  Febru¬ 
ary  15,  1950,  for  assistance  in  areas  in  China 
which  he  may  deem  to  be  not  under  Com¬ 
munist  domination,  to  be  furnished  in  such 
manner  and  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  he  may  determine.” 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

John  Kee, 

James  P.  Richards, 

Joseph  L.  Pfeifer, 

Charles  A.  Eaton, 

John  M.  Vorys, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Tom  Connally, 

Walter  F.  George, 

Elbert  D.  Thomas, 

Arthur  H.  Vandenberg, 
Alexander  Wiley, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  1209)  to  amend  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948  submit 
the  following  statement  in  explanation  of 
the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the 
conferees  and  recommended  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  conference  report: 

The  House  amendment  struck  out  all  of 
the  Senate  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
inserted  a  substitute  amendment.  The  con¬ 
ferees  have  agreed  to  a  substitute  for  both 
the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amendment. 
Except  for  the  differences  explained  below, 
and  except  for  clarifying,  clerical,  and  neces¬ 
sary  conforming  changes,  the  conference  sub¬ 
stitute  is  the  same  as  the  House  amendment. 

FINANCIAL  ASPECTS 

The  following  table  summarizes  the  results 
of  the  deliberations  of  the  committee  of 
conference  so  far  as  they  relate  to  financial 
aspects  of  the  bill: 

Authorizations 


House  bill 

Senate  bill 

Conference 

Guaranties _ 

Interim  author¬ 
ization . . 

‘$272,300,000 

1,100,000,000 

4,280,000,000 

(2) 

$1,150,000,000 

4,280,000,000 

150,000,000 

750,000,000 

$150,000,000 

1,150,000,000 

4,280,000,000 

1949-50  authori¬ 
zation . 

Forward  con¬ 
tracting- . 

RFC  advance... 

1,000,000,000 

1,000,000,000 

1  Approximate  ($300,000,000  less  amounts  already  set 
aside). 

2  Funds  for  guaranties  to  come  out  of  interim  and 
1949-50  authorizations. 

FINDINGS  AND  DECLARATION  OF  POLICY  (SEC.  1) 

Section  1  of  the  Senate  version  states  en¬ 
couragement  of  the  unification  of  Europe 
as  an  objective  of  United  States  policy.  The 
House  version,  in  section  1,  adds  the  federa¬ 
tion  of  Europe,  as  well  as  the  unification  of 
Europe,  as  an  objective;  it  also  recognizes 
that  the  formation  of  the  Organization  for 
European  Economic  Cooperation  is  the  first, 
not  the  final,  step — as  an  opportunity,  not  a 
goal — and  urges  the  participating  nations  “to 
achieve  speedily”  the  economic  cooperation 
indispensable  to  the  realization  of  the 
world’s  best  hopes.  The  language  accepted 
by  the  committee  of  conference  in  section  1 
includes  all  of  the  language  of  the  House 
version  except  the  reference  to  the  federa¬ 
tion  of  Europe. 


GUARANTIES  (SEC.  6) 

The  bill  as  it  comes  from  the  Conference 
is  limited  to  convertibility  of  currency,  but 
has  been  broadened  to  cover  earnings  as 
well  as  the  original  investment  as  provided 
in  the  House  bill.  It  removes  the  House 
coverage  of  losses  incurred  by  seizure,  con¬ 
fiscation,  expropriation,  destruction  by  riot, 
revolution,  or  war,  laws,  ordinances,  regula¬ 
tions,  decrees  or  administrative  actions  pre¬ 
venting  further  transaction  of  the  business 
envisaged  in  the  guaranty  entered  into  by 
the  Administrator.  The  ceiling  on  guar¬ 
anties  is  fixed  at  $150,000,000  rather  than 
the  $300,000,000  envisaged  by  the  House. 
The  new  provision  marks  an  advance  be¬ 
yond  the  scope  of  guaranties  as  set  forth  in 
the  existing  Act,  but  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  concede  it  is  not  a  sub¬ 
stantial  advance.  The  policy  that  will  at¬ 
tract  American  private  enterprise  more  fully 
and  directly  into  the  great  task  of  solving 
the  economic  problems  of  Europe  remains 
a  task  that  must  properly  and  adequately 
be  dealt  with  in  future  legislation. 

SHIPPING  PROVISIONS  (SEC.  6  (A)  ) 

Section  6  (a)  of  the  House  version  speci¬ 
fies  that  the  provision  in  section  111  (a)  (2) 
of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948, 
requiring  the  Administrator  to  seek  for 
United  States  flag  vessels  at  least  a  50  percent 
share  of  the  cargoes  originating  in  the 
United  States  and  financed  by  funds  author¬ 
ized  in  pursuance  of  the  Economic  Coopera¬ 
tion  Act,  shall  be  subject  to  the  availability 
of  the  United  States  flag  vessels  at  the  mar¬ 
ket  rate  for  United  States  flag  vessels,  “not 
to  exceed  a  reasonable  differential  above 
current  world  market  rates.” 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
receded  on  the  words  “not  to  exceed  a 
reasonable  differential  above  current  world 
market  rates.”  They  receded  also  in  accept¬ 
ing  the  language  in  section  14  of  the  Senate 
version,  which  represents  an  agreed  com¬ 
promise  between  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Administration  and  American  merchant 
marine  interests,  and  is  reported  to  be 
workable. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
receded  on  an  accompanying  provision  in 
section  15  of  the  Senate  version  forbidding 
the  use  of  funds  authorized  under  the  act 
for  charter  hire,  freight  or  passenger  charges, 
or  for  any  other  purpose  relevant  to  trans¬ 
portation  in  vessels  documented  under  the 
laws  of  a  foreign  country  which  is  not  a  par¬ 
ticipating  country  and  of  which  the  owner 
of  the  vessel  is  not  a  national  (Panamanian 
and  similar  charters),  as  the  substance  per¬ 
tains  to  the  maritime  policy  of  the  United 
States  Government  rather  than  bearing 
directly  upon  policies  involved  in  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Recovery  Program. 

INFORMATIONAL  MEDIA  (SEC.  6  (B)  (2)  AND  (3)) 

The  limitation  on  convertibility  guaran¬ 
ties  related  to  Informational  media  is  $10,- 
000,000  per  year  in  section  6  (a)  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  version,  and  $15,000,000  per  year  in  sec¬ 
tion  6  (b)  of  the  House  version.  The  man¬ 
agers  on  the  part  of  the  House  receded  and 
concurred  in  the  figure  of  the  Senate  ver¬ 
sion.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  agreed  to  the  requirement  in  section 
6  (b)  (2)  of  the  House  version  that  such 
informational  media  should  be  consistent 
with  the  national  interests  of  the  United 
States.  This  language  was  not  included  in 
the  Senate  version.  The  significance  of  the 
language  is  explained  on  page  22  of  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  on 
H.  R.  3748,  House  Report  No.  323. 

FLOUR  AND  CORN  (SEC.  7  (A) ) 

Section  7  (a)  of  the  Senate  version  scales 
down  from  25  to  15  percent  the  reservation 
for  flour  in  proportion  to  the  total  wheat 
shipped  from  the  United  States  and  financed 
by  Economic  Cooperation  Administration 
authorizations.  The  House  version,  in  sec- 
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tion  7  (b),  would  repeal  the  flour  provision 
outright.  The  differences  are  compromised 
in  a  provision  reserving  for  flour  a  12% 
percent  portion  of  such  wheat  shipments — 
a  point  halfway  between  the  House  version 
and  the  existing  practice. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
receded  on  a  similar  provision  reserving  for 
processed  corn  a  15  percent  share  of  all  corn 
shipments  financed  by  funds  authorized 
under  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act. 

AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES  (SEC.  7  (B)  ) 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
receded  with  regard  to  section  7  (c)  of  the 
Senate  version  specifying  that  the  words 
“any  agriculturtal  commodity,  or  product 
thereof”  as  used  in  section  112  (d)  of  the 
act  shall  be  enlarged  to  include  classes, 
types,  or  specifications  of  such  commodities 
or  products.  It  is  the  understanding  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  that  the 
new  language  in  no  wise  prejudices  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Admin¬ 
istration. 

SMALL  BUSINESS  (SEC.  7  (D)  ) 

Two  different  small  business  amendments 
were  adopted  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  The  language  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  Committee  of  Conference  is  a 
compromise.  It  seeks  to  safeguard  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  small  business  without  employing 
language  that  would  force  the  Administra¬ 
tor  to  convert  the  Economic  Cooperation  Ad¬ 
ministration  into  a  procurement  agency,  to 
resort  to  the  techniques  of  state  trading,  and 
to  abandon  the  principle  of  private  channels 
of  trade  as  a  fundamental  of  the  Act.  It  was 
believed  to  be  undesirable  to  give  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  as  an  official  of  the  United  States 
Government,  the  power  to  impose  a  pattern 
of  foreign  trade  upon  the  economy  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Committee  of  Conference  took  into 
consideration  the  following  statement  of 
Administrator  Hoffman  addressed  to  Chair¬ 
man  Kee  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs : 

“I  am  writing  this  letter  with  regard  to 
the  Patman  small  business  amendment  con¬ 
tained  in  the  House  bill  as  referred  to  the 
conference,  because  I  feel  so  deeply  that  its 
adoption  would  be  a  tragic  mistake.  As  the 
House  and  Senate  reports  recognized,  the 
ECA  has  from  its  inception,  in  accordance 
with  the  clearly  expressed  wishes  of  the 
Congress,  fostered  the  use  of  private  chan¬ 
nels  of  trade  to  the  greatest  extent  possible. 
ECA  has  accomplished  this  by  operating  as 
a  financing,  not  as  a  procurement  agency. 

“The  Patman  amendment  would  change 
the  ECA  program  fundamentally.  In  my 
opinion,  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  amendment  through 
mere  regulation  of  private  trade.  In  order 
to  force  business  into  the  pattern  imposed 
by  the  amendment,  as  against  allowing  busi¬ 
ness  to  flow  in  a  normal  way  through  normal 
private  trade  channels,  ECA  would  of  neces¬ 
sity  have  to  take  over  the  actual  placing 
of  Individual  orders,  directly  or  indirectly. 
Thus,  ECA  would  have  to  become  a  gigantic 
procurement  agency.  Unavoidably,  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  such  centralized  procurement,  greatly 
increased  personnel  would  be  required. 
Moreover,  inherent  in  such  a  procurement 
program  are  influences  that  would  lead  to  in¬ 
creased  intervention  on  the  part  of  European 
Governments  in  the  economies  of  their 
respective  countries. 

“The  amendment  would  certainly  make 
more  difficult  the  attainment  of  the  objec¬ 
tives  for  which  ECA  was  created.  In  setting 
up  ECA  it  was  the  clear  intent  of  Congress 
that  this  new  agency  would  help  Europe  to 
achieve  a  self-supporting  status  in  the  short¬ 
est  possible  time  and  at  the  lowest  possible 


cost.  Any  such  fundamental  change  as  would 
be  Incident  to  a  changeover  from  the  use  of 
private  channels  of  trade  to  a  completely 
government-controlled  pattern  of  procure¬ 
ment  would  inevitably  cause  major  disrup¬ 
tions  in  the  flow  of  commodities  to  Europe. 
The  ERP  countries  have  made  remarkable 
strides  toward  recovery  in  the  first  year  of 
the  program.  But  as  I  have  repeatedly  em¬ 
phasized,  this  is  the  crucial  year  and  we  must 
capitalize  on  the  momentum  that  we  have 
now  gained.  This  amendment  would  dis¬ 
rupt  the  program  to  an  extent  that  would  in 
large  measure  dissipate  the  progress  made 
to  date  and  would  make  impossible  the  suc¬ 
cessful  completion  of  the  European  Recovery 
Program  on  schedule. 

"I  wish  to  give  you  my  personal  assurances 
that  ECA  will  devote  every  effort  to  make  it 
possible  for  American  small  business  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  greatest  possible  participation  in  the 
program.  We  are  eager  to  take  any  possible 
steps  in  this  direction,  and  you  may  rest 
assured  that  we  are  open  to  any  constructive 
suggestions  that  will  further  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  small  business. 

“I  cannot  urge  upon  you  too  strongly  the 
necessity  of  eliminating  this  amendment.” 

The  new  language  places  new  duties  on 
the  Administrator  and  the  Administrator  is 
to  discharge  these  new  duties  in  an  affirma¬ 
tive  manner.  The  Economic  Cooperation 
Administration  is  expected  to  take  a  positive 
and  forceful  approach  in  affording  small 
business  the  information  necessary  to  give 
it  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  this  pro¬ 
gram  on  the  broadest  practicable  scale. 

The  new  language  is  embodied  in  section 
7  (d)  of  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  Conference.  It  should  be  interpreted 
in  the  light  of  the  principle  of  private  chan¬ 
nels  of  trade  set  forth  in  the  subsection  of 
the  Act  immediately  preceding.  Within  the 
limits  of  that  principle,  the  new  language 
charges  the  Administrator  to  see  that  infor¬ 
mation  relating  to  purchases  proposed  to  be 
made  with  funds  provided  for  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Administration  is  made  avail¬ 
able  as  far  in  advance  as  possible  to  suppliers 
in  the  United  States,  particularly  to  small 
Independent  enterprises,  so  that  they  may 
participate  equitably,  and  to  get  to  prospec¬ 
tive  purchasers  in  the  participating  countries 
information  concerning  commodities  and 
services  produced  by  small  Independent  en¬ 
terprises  in  the  United  States.  The  Admin¬ 
istrator  is  to  assist  in  other  ways  consonant 
with  the  purposes  of  the  Act  the  participa¬ 
tion  of  small  business  in  trade  financed  by 
funds  authorized  under  the  Economic  Coop¬ 
eration  Act.  The  new  language  specifically 
obliges  the  inclusion  of  the  subject  of  small 
business  participation  in  the  reports  required 
quarterly  or  oftener  under  section  123  of  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Act.  A  Special  As¬ 
sistant  to  the  Administrator  is  established 
with  the  specific  duty  of  effectuating  these 
new  obligations. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
take  note  of  the  concern  of  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Administrator  lest  the  new 
language  lead  small  business  to  false  ex¬ 
pectations  that  he  can  or  will  direct  a  large 
volume  of  business  to  small  business  enter¬ 
prises.  This  could  be  done  only  by  turning 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration 
into  a  procurement  agency — a  result  wholly 
undesirable  for  private  enterprise.  Small 
business  should  have  access  to  the  infor¬ 
mation  on  which  to  make  Its  plans  and  on 
which  to  seek  new  outlets  of  trade.  Infor¬ 
mation  concerning  its  products  should  also 
be  made  available  to  purchasers  in  the  par¬ 
ticipating  countries.  It  is  not  desired,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  Economic  Cooperation  Admin¬ 
istration  shall,  by  becoming  a  channel  for 
foreign  trade  remove  the  “enterprise"  from 
private  enterprise. 
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MARINE  INSURANCE  (SEC.  7  (D)  ) 

Section  12  (c)  of  the  Senate  version  con¬ 
tains  a  provision  instructing  the  Administra¬ 
tor  to  make  United  States  dollars  available 
for  marine  insurance  on  commodities  pro¬ 
cured  in  the  United  States  with  funds  pro¬ 
vided  in  this  program  where  such  insurance 
Is  placed  on  a  competitive  basis  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  normal  trade  practices  prevailing 
before  World  War  II.  It  contains  also  lan¬ 
guage  Intended  to  foreclose  any  participating 
country  from  discriminating  against  United 
States  insurance  companies  in  connection 
with  the  marine  insurance  of  commodities 
procured  in  this  country  and  financed  under 
this  program.  The  House  version  contains 
no  equivalent  language.  It  was  the  view  of 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  that 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  compel  marine  in¬ 
surance  on  cargoes  owned  by  foreign  govern¬ 
ments.  It  was  believed  also  that  to  impede 
foreign  governments  from  applying,  insofar 
as  related  to  marine  insurance,  the  exchange 
restrictions  necessary  to  their  compliance 
With  their  obligations  under  the  European 
Recovery  Program  would  be  contradictory 
to  the  tenor  of  the  Act.  In  keeping  with  this 
view,  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
receded  on  the  latter  portion  of  the  section 
in  question,  while  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  receded  on  the  former  portion. 

ADVERTISING  FOREIGN  PRODUCTS  AND  TRAVEL 
(SEC.  7  (D)  ) 

Section  17  of  the  Senate  version  forbids 
the  use  of  funds  authorized  under  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Act  for  advertising  in  the 
United  States  of  foreign  products  or  foreign 
travel.  No  equivalent  provision  is  contained 
in  the  House  version.  The  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  receded.  It  is  their  belief 
that  the  use  of  funds  supplied  by  the  United 
States  directly  for  the  advertising  of  activi¬ 
ties  which  are  competitive  with  the  economic 
interests  of  American  citizens  is  undesirable. 
This  in  no  wise  prejudices  the  use  by  partici¬ 
pating  countries  or  their  nationals  of  dollars 
earned  through  their  own  efforts  for  the  same 
ends. 

AUTHORIZATIONS  FOR  APPROPRIATIONS 
(SEC.  8  (A) ) 

The  amounts  authorized  for  appropriation 
arj  contained  in  section  8  (a)  of  both  the 
House  and  Senate  versions.  The  principal 
distinctions  were  as  to  the  amount  for  the 
interim  period,  which  the  House  had  reduced 
by  $50,000,000,  and  the  provision  for  forward 
contracting,  which  was  not  included  in  the 
House  version.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  receded  on  the  former,  and  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  receded 
on  the  latter.  The  conferees  felt  that  it 
would  be  better  to  leave  the  authorization 
intact  rather  than,  by  cutting  $50,000,000, 
to  prejudice  complete  review  by  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee. 

TERMINATION  OF  ASSISTANCE  (SEC.  11) 

Relevant  to  the  Indonesian  situation,  sec¬ 
tion  16  of  the  Senate  version  would  require 
the  Administrator  to  terminate  assistance 
to  any  country  when  “such  assistance  would 
be  inconsistent  with  the  obligations  of  the 
United  States  under  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  to  refrain  from  giving  assist¬ 
ance  to  any  State  against  which  the  United 
Nations  is  taking  preventative  or  enforce¬ 
ment  action.”  No  equivalent  provision  is 
contained  in  the  House  version.  The  man¬ 
agers  on  the  part  of  the  House  receded.  It 
is  their  view  that  the  relevant  language  un¬ 
derscores  but  in  no  wise  changes  the  obli¬ 
gations  of  the  United  States  to  make  the 
conduct  of  this  program  consonant  with 
economic  action  taken  in  pursuance  of  ar¬ 
ticle  41  of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  The 
relevant  discussion  on  page  13  of  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  on  H.  R, 
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8748  remains  valid.  The  language  accepted 
in  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  Committee  of 
Conference  in  no  wise  exposes  the  United 
States  to  the  obligation  to  act  alone  in  ap¬ 
plying  economic  sanctions  to  any  country. 

DOMESTIC  SURPLUSES 

The  bill  as  it  leaves  the  Committee  of  Con¬ 
ference  keeps  Intact  the  principles  of  the 
original  Act  in  placing  the  recovery  of  Eu¬ 
rope  as  the  paramount  objective  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Administrator.  The  Ad¬ 
ministrator  may  be  expected  in  the  future, 
as  in  the  past,  to  be  alert  to  the  availability 
of  surplus  products  of  the  American  economy 
for  supplying  the  needs  of  Europe. 

AID  TO  CHINA  (SEC.  12) 

Section  13  of  the  Senate  version  extends 
until  February  15,  1950,  the  availability  of 
residual  funds  appropriated  in  pursuance  of 
the  authorization  contained  in  the  China 
Aid  Act  of  1948,  Title  IV  of  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1948,  Title  I  of  which  is  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948.  A  bill 
of  similar  intent  was  passed  by  the  House 
as  H.  R.  3830.  A  distinction  between  the 
House  bill  and  the  relevant  section  of  the 
Senate  version  refers  to  the  discretion  of  the 
President.  The  House  bill  retains  the  re¬ 
strictions  contained  in  the  statement  of 
policy  of  the  China  Aid  Act  of  1948.  The 
Senate  section  leaves  the  President  with 
discretion  to  determine  the  manner,  terms, 
and  conditions  of  furnishing  assistance  in 
the  extended  period,  subject  only  to  the 
restriction  that  such  assistance  must  not  be 
extended  to  areas  which  the  President  may 
deem  to  be  under  Communist  domination. 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  re¬ 
ceded  with  minor  amendments  which  clarify 
the  Senate  version.  The  consideration  which 
determined  their  recession  is  that  the  par¬ 
liamentary  situation  in  the  Senate  would 
preclude  early  action  if  it  should  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  Senate  to  act  on  separate  leg¬ 
islation,  and  the  need  of  promptness  is 
pressing  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  author¬ 
ization  under  the  China  Aid  Act  of  1948  has 
expired. 

John  Kee, 

James  P.  Richards, 
Joseph  L.  Pfeifer, 
Charles  A.  Eaton, 

John  M.  Vorys, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


There  being  np  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows  1 
Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That,  in  order  to  con¬ 
solidate  the  Federal  ownership  of  lands  with* 
in  the  boundary  set  forth  in  deed  No.  19035 
executed  December  28,  1944,  by  the  trustees 
of  the  internal  improvement  fund  of  the 
State  of  Florida,  and  accepted  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Interior  on  March  14,  1947,  for 
Everglades  National  Park  purposes,  the  said 
Secretary  is  hereby  authorized,  within  the 
(aforesaid  boundary  and  with  any  funds  made 
available  for  that  purpose,  to  procure  lands 
’or  interests  therein  by  purchase  or  other¬ 
wise.  Whenever  practicable  and  not  in  con¬ 
flict  with  the  public  Interest,  the  said  Sec¬ 
retary  shall  allow  owners  to  retain  reserva¬ 
tions  of  mineral  and  oil  rights  for  limited 

! periods  of  time  depending  upon  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  their  lands  and  taking  into  consid¬ 
eration  the  purpose  for  which  the  park  has 
been  established. 


EVERGLADES  NATIONAL  PARK 

Mr.  PETERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  4029)  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  procure  for  the  Everglades  National 
Park  with  available  funds,  Including 
those  made  available  by  the  State  of 
Florida,  the  remaining  lands  and  inter¬ 
est  in  lands  within  the  boundary  Agreed 
upon  between  the  State  of  Florida  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  within  and 
a  part  of  that  authorized  by-  the  act  of 
May  30,  1934  (48  Stat.  816k;  and  within 
which  the  State  has  already  donated  its 
lands,  and  for  other  nufrposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida?  / 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
I  understand  this  is  a  unanimous  report 
from  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands 
and,  furthermore,  that  it  means  only  the 
expenditure  of  State  funds? 

Mr.  ..PETERSON.  That  is  right. 

Th6  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the'  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 


With  the  following  committee  amend¬ 
ment: 

On  page  2,  line  5,  after  the  period  strike 
out  the  balance  of  the  line  and  all  of  lines 
6  to  10,  inclusive,  and  insert  the  following: 

*  “The  Secretary,  shall,  upon  the  request  of 
he  landowners,  permit  such  owners  to  re- 
ain  reservations  of  oil,  gas,  and  mineral 
ights,  including  the  right  to  explore  and' 
elop  such  lands  for  oil,  gas,  and  mineral 
oses,  until  February  1,  1956,  and  .the 
igh\of  ingress  and  egress  on  such  lands  un- 
.der  rhj.es  and  regulations  of  the  Secretary. 
!ln  the%vent  that  oil,  gas,  or  minerals  are 
discovered  and  produced  in  commercial 
,  quantities  vyuthin  such  time  for  such  pur¬ 
pose  on  sucH.  lands  or  unit  of  which  it  may 
be  a  part,  reservations  so  made  shall  auto¬ 
matically  exterisd  for  so  long  as  oil,  gas,  or 
minerals  are  being  produced  from  said  lands 
in  commercial  quantities  from  said  unit. 
Such  reservations  shall,  however,  be  made  by 
the  owners  subject  to,  reasonable  rules  and 
regulations  which  the  ..Secretary  may  pre¬ 
scribe  for  the  protection  of  the  park  but 
which  shall  permit  the  reserve  rights  to 
be  exercised  so  that  the  oil,  gas,  and  minerals 
may  be  explored  for,  developed,  extracted, 
;and  removed  from  the  park  area-  Said  oper¬ 
ations  shall  be  carried  on  under,  such  regu¬ 
lations  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  to 
reasonably  protect  the  lands  and  areas  for 
Jsuch  park  purposes.” 

The  committee 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon¬ 
sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  SABATH  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  on  Thomas  Jefferson. 

Mr.  O’SULLIVAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  and  include  a 
short  editorial. 

Mr.  McSWEENEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  relative  to  an  honor 
that  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rodino]. 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

Mr.  McSWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
learned  with  deep  interest  and  great 
pride  that  my  one-time  comrade  and 
now  congressional  colleague,  the  Honor¬ 
able  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr.,  has  been 
voted  a  life  membership  in  the  Private 
Joseph  R.  Rotunda,  Jr.,  Post  No.  848,  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  city 


amendment  was 


of  Newark,  N.  J.  In  evidence  of  this 
beautiful  tribute,  Cdngressman  Rodino 
was  given  a  solid  gold  membership  cafd, 
which  was  signed  by  John  D.  Vincenzo, 
the  commander,  and  also  by  Angelo  R. 
Chicone,  Jr.,  the  quartermaster. 

I  had  the  honor  to  serve  in  Italy  with 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Rodino]  and  I  know  how  deeply  and 
sincerely  this  tribute  of  his  comrades  of 
the  VFW  reflects  their  high  regard  for 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Rodino]  not  only  for  his  loyal  war¬ 
time  service  in  Italy  but  for  his  splendid 
contributions  to  the  welfare  of  his  coun¬ 
try  through  his  service  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

We,  who  have  had  the  pleasure  of  get¬ 
ting  rathe^  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  Peter 
Rodino,  know  of  his  sincerity  of  his 
determination  to  be  well  informed  on  all 
questions,  and  of  his  undying  loyalty  to 
all  men  and  women  who  served  in  the 
armed  forces  of  our  country  in  any  of  our 
past  wars. 

I  hope  that  I,  as  a  comrade  and  as  a 
colleague  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Rodino],  may  convey  my 
thanks  and  congratulations  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Private  Joseph  R.  Rotunda, 
Jr.,  Post  for  their  thoughtfulness  in  giv¬ 
ing  thi§  life  membership.  I  am  sure  that 
this  little  gold  card  will  always  accom¬ 
pany  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer¬ 
sey  [Mr.  Rodino]  and  be  a  reminder  of 
your  faith  in  him  and  of  his  devotion 
and  obligation  to  you. 

HOUR  OF  MEETING  TOMORROW 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet 
at  11  o’clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  APPROPRIATION 
BILL 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor¬ 
row  in  connection  with  the  independent 
offices  appropriation  bill  general  debate 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  shall  not 
exceed  2  hours,  one-half  of  the  time  to 
be  controlled  by  the  gentleman  from 
Tekas  [Mr.  Thomas]  and  one-half  of  the 
time'  by  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota,  [Mr.  Case], 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was \o  objection. 

CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  ECA 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  cohsent  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  rule,  if  a  conference  report 
on  the  ECA  bill  is  not  filed  by  midnight 
tonight,  unanimous  consent  having  been 
granted  by  the  House,  it  may  be  in  order 
for  the  House  to  consider  the  conference 
report  if  and  when  receive*},  any  time 
tomorrow.  v 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


1949 
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•rid  that  freedom  Is  a  common  aspiration 
"  '1  men  of  good  will.  / 

e  are  to  honor  their  memory,  and  to 
keep  ftnth  with  the  great  tradiUdn  they 
left  us/\e  must  fulfull  the  obligation  of 
bringing  to^cur  own  society,  and’ to  the  rela¬ 
tionships  between  our  country  and  others, 
the  high  moraDstandards  arid  deep  devotion 
to  principle  that" marked"  the  efforts  of  the 
great  men  who  maate.  u6’  into  an  independent 
nation.  S\ 

Our  cities  and  towns' -are  graced  by  hun¬ 
dreds  of  statuesrif  these  first  American  lead¬ 
ers.  Eut  the  ’finest  memorial  we  can  build 
is  to  retajjn  In  our  hearts  ahd  minds  the  f 
traditions'  they  left  us  and  the  Ideals  that  i 
madetffieir  names  the  enduring  symbols  of; 
the/fiuman  brotherhood  and  devotion  to 
freedom  that  we  know  today  by  the  name 
Americanism. 


Congress  Should  Put  on  Pressure  for 
European  Unity 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  13,  1949 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  article  by  Edgar 
Ansel  Mowrer: 

Congress  Should  Put  on  Pressure  for 
European  Unity 
(By  Edgar  Mowrer) 

In  the  process  of  authorizing  a  second 
slice  of  American  money  for  the  European 
recovery  program,  the  American  Congress  has 
an  opoprtunity  to  do  these  countries,  and  the 
world,  a  great  favor.  This  favor  would  be  to 
issue  a  warning  that  unless  the  several  Euro¬ 
pean  governments  are  able  to  move  toward 
unity,  next  year's  appropriations  for  ERP 
will  be  drastically  cut. 

At  the  time  the  first  appropriation  was 
voted  last  year  it  was  generally  understood, 
though  not  explicitly  spelled  out,  that  the 
United  States  administration  would  press 
the  European  countries  toward  real  unity. 
Actually,  the  United  States  administration 
has  done  nothing  more  than  advise  the  for¬ 
eign  recipients  of  your  money  and  mine  to 
come  together.  Of  real  pressure,  there  has 
ben  no  visible  sign. 

American  officials  explain  that  American 
pressure  would  have  been  intolerable  to 
proud  European  governments. 

This  is  certainly  not  true  of  the  chief  con¬ 
tinental  countries.  They  have  privately 
been  asking  for  pressure  to  be  put  upon 
them,  since  without  such  pressure  they  will 
find  it  difficult  to  override  their  vested  do¬ 
mestic  interests.  But  it  is  true  of  socialist 
Britain.  The  British  Socialists  have  demon- 
started  that  they  care  more  for  full  national 
independence  and  their  socialist  experiment 
than  for  American  aid. 

In  practice,  the  American  authorities  have 
gone  along  with  the  British  who  wish  to 
avoid  or  postpone  a  real  European  federation, 
rather  than  with  the  continental  countries 
that  are  ready  to  federate. 

THE  BRITISH  POSITION 

My  British  friends  will  consider  this  an 
unfair  description  of  their  position.  They 
will  point  to  the  establishment  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Council  as  proof  that  they  are  willing 
to  go  some  distance  toward  European  fed¬ 
eration.  And  they  will  point  to  other  signs 
that  the  European  recovery  program  is  show¬ 
ing  fruit. 


Economically,  they  will  say  that  finally, 
large  sections  of  the  British  people  have 
gone  back  to  hard  work.  Sir  Stafford  Cripps, 
they  believe,  now  realizes  that  Britain  can¬ 
not  recover  alone  or  impose  a  complete  re¬ 
versal  of  the  former  European  trade  pat¬ 
tern  upon  its  friends,  as  outlined  in  the 
recent  Cripps  report.  They  will  insist  that 
the  European  countries  receiving  American 
help  are  about  ready  to  adopt  a  common 
plan  to  avoid  overlapping  new  capital  in¬ 
vestment. 

Militarily,  the  British  are  proud  of  the 
western  union,  the  coming  North  Atlantic  Se¬ 
curity  Pact,  the  plans  for  standardized  equip¬ 
ment,  a  single  command,  and  a  single  de¬ 
fense  plan  among  the  North  Atlantic  coun¬ 
tries.  Shortly,  they  hope,  arms  production 
will  be  specialized  so  that  each  country  will 
make  only  what  it  can  best  produce. 

Politically,  they  have  the  European  Council 
to  show. 

The  trouble  is  that  even  those  English¬ 
men  like  Winston  Churchill  who  talk  of  a 
European  federation  do  not  mean  a  single 
federated  European  State.  What  they  mean 
is  something  like  the  British  Commonwealth, 
whose  members  are  linked  by  nothing 
stronger  than  common  sentiment  and  vol¬ 
untary  agreements. 

EUROPE  MUST  BE  A  SINGLE  MARKET 

But  the  kind  of  European  unity  that  is 
necessary  goes  far  beyond  a  common  army 
and  a  common  foreign  policy.  It  goes  fur¬ 
ther  than  a  plan  to  avoid  duplicating  new 
investments.  What  Europe  needs  most  is  to 
become  a  single  market,  where  money,  goods, 
and  services  flow  freely,  unimpeded  by  cus¬ 
toms  tariffs,  quota  systems,  currency  re¬ 
strictions,  etc.  Such  unity  would  naturally 
bring  about  a  complete  rearrangement  of 
the  European  economy.  But  such  a  rear¬ 
rangement  is  vital  if  the  European  manu¬ 
facturers  and  food  growers  are  ever  to  enjoy 
the  kind  of  market  that  has  enabled  Ameri¬ 
can  producers  to  prosper. 

In  short,  the  argument  between  the  Brit¬ 
ish  and  the  European  continentals  comes 
down  to  this:  Is  western  Europe  viable  as 
a  mosaic  of  small  sovereign  states  unless 
these  states  are  ready  to  introduce  free  trade 
among  themselves? 

If  not,  to  use  Governor  Dewey’s  phrase, 
they  must  be  prodded  either  into  free  trade 
or  into  full  economic  and  political  unity. 

The  American  administration  has  failed 
to  prod  them — or  has  failed  to  prod  hard 
enough.  This  leaves  the  Congress  with  a 
second  chance.  To  me  it  would  not  seem 
to  be  unreasonable  for  the  American  legis¬ 
lators  to  couple  granting  the  authorization 
for  the  second  year’s  financial  aid  with  Eu¬ 
rope’s  acceptance  of  a  move  toward  unity 
that  is  in  Europe’s  own  interest. 

Such  a  move  would  put  the  European  coun¬ 
tries  in  a  position  to  resist  their  Commu¬ 
nists — and  to  resist  the  Soviet  Union  as  well. 


John  E.  Peurifoy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  D.  JOHNSTON 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

I  IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

!  Wednesday,  April  13  ( legislative  day  of 
Monday,  April  11) ,  1949 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
(Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
|  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
(Record  an  article  entitled-  “John  E. 
f  Peurifoy  Rises  From  State  Department 
!  Ranks  to  New  Top  Post,”  written  by 


1  Richard  L.  Stokes  and  published  in  the , 
•  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  April  3,  1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articife 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  / 

John  E.  Peurifoy  Rises  From  State  Depart¬ 
ment  Ranks  to  New  Top  Post — Elevator 
Operator  in  Capitol  Began  His  Diplomatic 
Career  as  Clerk  in  State  Department — 
Credited  With  Thinking  Out  th£  Hoover 
Reorganization  Plan — Now  Assi/tant  Sec- 

,  RETARY  OF  STATE  FOR  ADMINISTRATION 

(By  Richard  L.  Stokes) 
Washington,  April  2. — The  /State  Depart¬ 
ment’s  prize  success  story  isf  that  of  John 
Emil  Peurifoy.  He  began  /is  Washington 
career  13  years  ago  as  an  el/vator  boy  at  the 
Capitol,  and  then  sold  sgioking  accessories 
over  a  counter  at  a  local'  department  store. 
Today,  at  the  age  of  41,  he  is  tied  with  Dean 
Rusk  for  third  place  Jn  the  Department’s 
hierarchy,  with  Unde/  Secretary  James  E. 
Webb  and  Secretary  jSean  G.  Acheson  as  his 
|  only  superiors. 

The  Hoover  Conjfmission’s  reorganization 
program  created  brand  new  offices  for  Rusk 
and  Peurifoy.  They  will  continue  to  rank 
1  officially  as  Assistant  Secretaries,  but  with 
the  respective designations,  for  the  first 
time  in  histow,  of  Deputy  Under  Secretary 
for  Policy  anil  Deputy  Under  Secretary  for 
Admin istray on.  Peurifoy  already  has  the 
J  latter  titla  by  departmental  order;  Rusk 
awaits  confirmation  by  the  Senate  as  Assist¬ 
ant  Sectary.  Peurifoy  is  the  pioneer  em¬ 
ployee  the  Department’s  civil  service,  as 
distinguished  from  its  career  service,  to 
thrust  his  way  into  its  loftiest  brass.  More 
than/ half  its  total  personnel  of  21,800,  at 
hon/e  and  abroad,  is  under  his  immediate 
1  direction. 

/His  control  is  administrative.  He  has,  for 
instance,  no  policy  control  over  the  Foreign 
/Service,  although  he  is  the  administrative 
;  boss  of  that  elite  corps. 

Peurifoy  is  credited  with  having  done 
much  of  the  original  thinking  which  later 
found  its  way  Into  the  Hoover  report  on 
reorganization  of  the  State  Department. 

"I  used  to  be  a  State  Department  clerk 
|  myself,  and  have  never  forgotten  it,”  he  ex- 
:  plains.  “I  know  what  is  happening  down 
below  and  that  these  people  carry  the  actual 
\  load  of  the  Department.  That  thought  was 
always  foremost  in  my  mind  when  we  were 
i  planning  the  reorganization.” 

It  was  largely  his  sense  of  injustices  of 
salary  and  status  which  caused  him  to.  ad¬ 
vocate  a  merger  of  the  Department’s  foreign 
and  classified  services  into  a  single  Foreign 
Affairs  Service.  His  own  case  is  in  point. 
Whatever  the  title  and  authority,  his  pay, 
unless  Congress  intervenes,  can  never  be 
more  than  its  present  annual  figure  of  $10,- 
333.  That  is  tops  in  the  civil  service.  But 
one  of  his  subordinates,  Christian  M. 
Ravndal,  director  general  of  the  Foreign 
Service,  draws  $13,500  a  year.  Peurifoy  has 
perhaps  a  dozen  career  underlings  whose 
stipends,  running  from  $11,000  to  $13,000, 
exceed  his  own. 

During  the  San  Francisco  United  Nations 
conference,  in  1945,  Peurifoy  was  put  in 
charge  of  arrangements.  That  was  his  first 
big  opportunity. 

OBTAINS  FAVORITE  WINES  FOR  SAN  FRANCISCO 

delegates 

He  went  to  San  Francisco  3  months  before 
the  opening  date,  April  25.  The  war  was  still 
on.  The  city  was  the  Nation's  leading  em¬ 
barkation  port  and  was  bursting  at  the  seams 
with  crowded  humanity.  Peurifoy's  task, 
among  other  things,  was  to  find  hotel  rooms 
for  5,600  delegates  and  their  aides,  plan  their 
food  and  favorite  wines,  insure  their  safety 
in  cooperation  with  the  Army  and  Navy,  and 
establish  cable  and  telegraph  communica¬ 
tions  with  every  p  irt  of  the  world.  He 
equipped  halls  for  them.  Including  multi- 
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language  earphones.  He  was  even  haunted 
by  a  supposition  that  Japanese  raiders  might 
be  tempted  to  bomb  or  shell  the  conference. 

By  ail  accounts,  his  success  was  complete. 
An  admirer  pays  this  tribute:  “It  was  not 
only  the  largest  conference  this  country  ever 
put  on,  but  the  best  run.”  His  reward  was 
an  appointment  as  special  assistant  to  the 
under  secretary — a  post  held  by  Acheson.  In 
March  1947,  Peurifoy  was  appointed  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State.  It  was  a  title  never  before 
held  by  a  man  so  young.  Peurifoy  was  then 
39  years  old. 

Already  he  had  climbed  at  a  record  pace 
through  the  civil  service  grades,  from  the 
lowest,  P-1,  to  the  highest,  P-8.  He  accom¬ 
plished  this  course,  for  which  most  men  re¬ 
quire  20  years,  in  7.  During  1941  he  gained 
two  jumps  in  30  days. 

There  remained  still  another  world  to  con¬ 
quer,  the  Foreign  Service.  He  vanquished  its 
appalling  entrance  examinations  and  became 
eligible  for  confirmation  as  an  officter  of  ca¬ 
reer  diplomacy.  He  has  never  applied  for 
this  honor,  though  he  lost  civil  service  pro¬ 
tection  and  could  be  dismissed  overnight,  as 
a  result  of  his  Presidential  appointment  as 
Assistant  Secretary  2  years  ago. 

Peurifoy  was  born  August  9,  1907,  at  Wal- 
terboro,  S.  C.  He  was  christened  John  after 
his  father,  a  Federal  district  attorney.  His 
middle  name,  which  he  detests,  was  fashioned 
by  lopping  the  final  letter  from  his  mother’s 
name,  Emily.  She  died  when  he  was  6  years 
old.  Having  been  graduated  from  the  Wal- 
terboro  high  school,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
United  States  Military  Academy,  in  1926. 
During  the  second  year  his  father  died  and 
he  himself  was  hospitalized  for  many  weeks 
with  pneumonia.  Forlorn  and  discouraged, 
the  youth  resigned  from  West  Point  and 
struck  out  for  Kansas  City,  where  he  landed 
with  $200  and  an  impulse  to  become  an 
aviator.  His  money  vanished  into  the  hands 
of  a  fraudulent  flying  company.  He  tried 
in  vain  to  enlist  in  the  Marines  and  worked 
for  several  months  as  a  private  tutor.  Then 
he  was  employed  at  a  Kansas  City  bank. 

In  1929  he  went  to  New  York,  and  for  two 
years  sold  insurance.  During  3  years  he 
was  assistant  manager  and  cashier  for  the 
Childs  restaurant  chain.  But  he  had  always 
felt  an  attraction  for  Government  Service. 
Strangely  enough,  in  his  dreams,  the  State 
Department  was  his  goal.  The  notion  of 
trafficking  with  foreign  countries  appealed  to 
him  as  romantic.  He  had  an  instinct  that 
the  biggest  administrative  job  waiting  to  be 
done  in  Washington  was  overhauling  that 
antique  and  stodgy  institution. 

He  arrived  in  the  National  Capital  in  1935, 
when  he  was  28  years  old,  and  while  seeking 
a  post  served  the  first  of  his  two  terms  as  an 
elevator  operator  on  the  Hill,  at  $90  a  month. 
After  3  months,  he  succeeded  in  becoming  a 
clerk  in  the  procurement  division  of  the 
Treasury  Department. 

On  October  2,  1936,  he  was  married  to  a 
Tulsa  girl,  Betty  Jane  Cox.  They  have  two 
sons,  one  8  and  the  other  3  years  old.  Just  a 
year  after  the  wedding,  the  Treasury  job  was 
shot  from  under  him.  Both  he  and  his  wife 
found  work  in  a  department  store.  He  was 
dismissed  9  weeks  later  when  the  Christmas 
rush  was  over,  and  returned  for  another  9 
months  to  his  elevator  at  the  Capitol.  “Those 
were  rugged  days,”  he  remarks  with  a  sigh. 

ACHESON  CHOOSES  PEURIFOY  AS  SPECIAL 
ASSISTANT  IN  1946 

At  last,  on  October  1,  1938,  he  found  him¬ 
self  in  the  State  Department  as  a  $2,000-a- 
year  clerk  in  the  division  handling  export 
licenses  under  the  Neutrality  Act.  In  5 
months  he  was  assistant  to  the  chief  of  the 
division. 

Acheson,  who  has  an  acute  eye  for  merit, 
has  been  quick  to  recognize  Peurifoy’s  abil¬ 
ity.  As  Under  Secretary  of  State,  Acheson 
promoted  Peurifoy  to  be  special  assistant, 
in  1946.  A  year  later,  on  Acheson’s  recom¬ 


mendation  Peurifoy  was  made  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary.  And  now  Acheson  again  has  picked 
Peurifoy,  as  one  of  the  four  men  at  the  apex 
of  the  Department. 

Peurifoy’s  far-flung  responsibilities  gen- J 
erally  keep  him  at  his  desk  for  a  7-day  week.  , 
The  hours  of  at  least  5  of  them  are  from  8:30 
a.  m.  to  7:30  p.  m.  Spare  moments  are  given  :i 
to  bridge,  playing  with  his  children,  and  ' 
mowing  the  lawn  or  weeding  the  flower  beds 
at  his  home  in  Arlington.  Both  he  and  hist 
wife  loathe  the  peculiar  Washington  institu-  ? 
tion  of  the  cocktail  party,  arid  never  attend  I 
one  unless  obliged  to. 

With  all  his  strength,  Peurifoy  has  a  gift  I 
for  friendliness  and  popularity.  His  door 
stands  open  to  the  humblest  employees,  and 
he  takes  pleasure  in  solving  their  difficulties. 


Reply  by  Norman  M.  Littell  to  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  Editorial  “Assurance  for 
Investors” 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  April  13  ( legislative  day  of 
Monday,  April  11) ,  1949 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  8  there  appeared  in  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  a  rather  lengthy  communica¬ 
tion  by  Mr.  Norman  M.  Littell,  formerly 
Assistant  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  with  reference  to  the 
guaranty  clause  in  the  ECA  Act.  In 
that  same  issue  of  the  Washington  Post 
there  was  an  editorial  entitled  “Assur¬ 
ance  for  Investors.”  Mr.  Littell  has 
written  a  reply  to  that  editorial  which 
unfortunately  cannot  be  published  in 
the  Washington  Post,  since  that  news¬ 
paper  is  not  now  being  published.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
prepared  by  Mr.  Littell  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

REGARDING  YOUR  EDITORIAL,  ASSURANCE  FOR 
INVESTORS  (FRIDAY,  APRIL  8,  1949) 

More  power  to  Willard  Thorp’s  plan  for 
bilateral  agreements — so  far  as  it  goes.  How¬ 
ever,  unless  supplemented  by  the  guaranty 
principle  set  forth  in  the  Ribicoff  amendment 
of  the  ECA  Act,  adopted  by  the  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  Committee  of  the  House,  it  will  be  just 
another  la-de-da  plan  of  high  hopes  and  will 
fall  flat  on  its  face  in  respect  to  vital  areas  of 
the  world.  I  can  well  understand  anyone 
subscribing  to  this  seductive  plan  if  he  is  not 
close  to  the  laboratory  of  actual  experience 
where  the  following  fatal  difficulties  lie  in 
ambush: 

1.  All  countries  in  the  world  (with  the 
negligible  exception  of  three  or  four)  have 
currency  regulations  restricting  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  their  money  into  dollars  in  order  to 
prevent  the  flight  of  capital.  In  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  no  American  investor  putting 
money  abroad  could  even  get  his  bait  back. 
In  no  bilateral  agreement  negotiated  by  the 
State  Department  will  any  guaranty  be  given 
by  a  participating  country  that  any  invest¬ 
ment  in  that  country  can  be  converted  back 
into  dollars  at  will.  Why?  Because  a  sov¬ 
ereign  power  cannot  deed  away  by  treaty 
future  control  of  its  own  currency  and  fiscal 
policies.  It  is  of  the  essence  of  sovereignty 
that  Government  cannot  abdicate  from  the 
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power  to  change  fiscal  policy  to  meet  any 
future  needs  of  the  country. 

Therefore,  on  the  threshold  of  Willard 
Thorp’s  plan  lies  the  same  basic  obstacle 
which  was  fully  understood  by  Congressmen 
and  Senators  when  the  ECA  Act  was  drafted 
and  no  such  guaranty  of  convertibility  was 
required  of  participating  countries.  The 
problem  was  partially  met  in  the  ECA  Act  by 
the  guaranty  clause  for  private  investments, 
guaranteeing  the  convertibility  of  currency 
for  projects  approved  by  the  Administrator. 

2.  Under  the  plan  which  you  endorse,  what 
will  happen  if  a  bilateral  treaty,  unsupported 
by  any  American  guaranty  to  its  investor,  is 
disrupted  or  swept  aside  by  revolution  and 
the  investor’s  plant  is  confiscated,  seized,  de¬ 
stroyed,  or  eliminated  from  the  business  pic¬ 
ture  by  state  monopolistic  practice  or  decree? 

This  question  opens  the  door  on  very  dark 
scenes  in  American  history.  At  such  times 
in  the  past  (with  or  without  a  treaty)  the 
pulling  and  hauling  which  has  immediately 
taken  place,  even  under  a  strong  idealistic 
administration  like  that  of  Woodrow  Wilson, 
made  the  State  Department  a  mere  pawn  of 
powerful  interests  whose  investments  were 
damaged  in  the  turmoil  abroad.  During  the 
first  part  of  this  century,  through  successive 
administrations,  the  State  Department  made 
itself  in  effect  a  negotiator  of  loans  in  the 
Caribbean  countries  and  many  South  Ameri¬ 
can  countries.  Once  the  State  Department 
negotiated  or  approved  a  loan,  the  United 
States  in  effect  became  a  guarantor  because 
the  Government  approval  was  promptly  ad¬ 
vertised  to  American  investors  and  a  very 
strong  moral  responsibility  was  thereby  as¬ 
sumed  by  the  Government  which  led  to 
numerous  instances  of  military  intervention 
to  protect  or  collect  loans. 

The  most  striking  example  is  that  of  Haiti, 
where  marines  were  landed  to  protect  Ameri¬ 
can  life  and  property  in  1915,  although  for 
111  years,  from  the  very  origin  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic  of  Haiti  in  1804  to  1915,  no  American  life 
had  been  lost  and  no  property  destroyed  of 
which  there  is  any  record. 

American  marines  landed  at  Port-au- 
Prince,  marched  to  the  vaults  of  the  National 
Bank  of  Haiti,  and  carried  away  $500,000  in 
gold  which  was  taken  to  New  York  on  an 
American  battleship  and  deposited  in  Ameri¬ 
can  banks. 

It  is  impossible  to  review  here  the  sorry 
tale  of  increasing  encroachment  by  sheer 
military  power,  the  occupation  of  ports,  the 
control  of  elections,  the  forced  acceptance 
of  a  treaty,  the  adoption  of  a  new  constitu¬ 
tion,  but  the  insurrections  resulted  in  the 
killing  of  2,000  to  3,000  Haitians  and  one  of 
the  sorriest  pages  in  American  history. 

There  were  other  instances  in  Cuba,  in 
Santo  Domingo,  in  Nicaragua,  where  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  pressure  on  the  State  Department  and 
back-stage  formation  of  policy  to  protect 
American  interests  repeated  itself  again  and 
again.  Not  until  the  Roosevelt-Truman 
period  did  we  emerge  into  a  firmer  area  of 
good-neighbor  policy. 

The  amazing  thing  to  the  American  public 
was  how  much  had  happened  behind  closed 
doors  which  even  Congress  did  not  know.  In 
Haiti  strict  censorship  was  clamped  on  the 
press,  and  newspaper  editors  were  put  in 
jail  by  our  own  military  authorities  for  ven¬ 
turing  to  criticize.  A  Senate  committee  of 
investigation  had  to  go  to  Haiti  and  hold 
extensive  hearings  before  the  truth  was 
finally  known— years  later.  See  hearings  on 
Foreign  Loans  (68th  Cong.,  S.  Con.  Res.  22, 
vol.  1,  Feb.  25,  1925.) 

You  speak  of  “lollipops”  which  the  Ribiccff 
amendment,  approved  by  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  now  proposes  to  give  to 
private  investors.  Any  well-informed  tax¬ 
payer  would  prefer  these  well-defined  guar¬ 
anties  for  private  investors  to  battleships, 
marines,  and  bluejackets  which  in  the  past 
have  cost  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars — 
untold  fortunes  in  taxpayers’  money — not  to 
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mention  the  grimmer  sacrifice  of  loss  of  life 
and  principle  in  evil  treatment  of  some  of  our 
neighbors.  Such  actions  did  not  represent 
the  will  of  the  American  people  and  were  not 
approved  by  Congress. 

If,  under  the  amended  guaranty  clause,  the 
approved  investor  is  bailed  out  in  the  event 
of  loss  through  one  of  the  designated  risks, 
two  advantages  follow:  (a)  The  Government 
assumes  the  burden  of  negotiations  with  the 
defaulting  country  on  the  proper  level  of 
principle  and  long-range  sanctions  in  the 
field  of  diplomatic  relationships,  free  of  the 
pressures  for  immediate  satisfaction  from  the 
offending  country,  which  in  the  past  have 
too  often  resulted  in  machine-gun  and  bat¬ 
tleship  diplomacy.  (Other  countries  have 
similarly  resorted  to  force  to  collect  debts 
during  the  exploitation  of  the  twenties  which 
we  are  trying  to  leave  behind,  the  most 
famous  example  being  that  of  the  military 
occupation  of  Venezuela  in  1901  by  England, » 
Germany,  France,  and  Italy.)  (b)  Judicial 
determination  rather  than  force  of  arms  is 
invoked  by  the  Ribicoff  amendment  in  that 
the  proposed  guaranty  clause  would  stand  in 
the  context  of  section  115  of  the  ECA  act 
and  article  X  of  the  bilateral  agreements, 
both  of  which  provide  that  the  nationals  of 
one  country  may  proceed  in  the  courts  of 
another  country  in  any  case  in  which  na¬ 
tionals  have  claims  for  compensation  or 
damages,  but  in  the  final  analysis  each  coun¬ 
try  can  espouse  a  case  of  one  of  its  nationals 
in  the  Interntional  Court  or  arrange  for 
arbitration.  Upon  payment  by  the  United 
States  to  a  guaranteed  investor,  under  the 
Ribicoff  amendment,  the  clamor  for  protec¬ 
tion  stops,  and  the  government  is  subro¬ 
gated  to  its  nationals’  claims  to  pursue 
diplomatic  and  judicial  remedies. 

Can  anyone  doubt  that  judicial  determina¬ 
tion  of  disputes  is  preferable  to  landing  the 
marines. 

3.  In  endorsing  heartily  the  suggestion  for 
negotiation  of  treaties,  I  do  so  in  full  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  fact  that  treaties  cannot  work 
alone  in  much  of  the  area  of  the  world  and, 
also,  that  guaranties  cannot  work  alone. 
Even  on  the  theory  which  Willard  Thorp  now 
advocates  with  your  support,  the  great  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  proposed  guaranty  clause  is 
that  the  negotiation  of  required  bilateral 
treaties  has  already  been  completed  with  the 
principal  countries  of  western  Europe.  We 
have  a  good  running  start.  By  article  III, 
participating  countries  agree  to  respect  the 
guaranties  issued,  and  article  X  provides  for 
submission  of  disputes  to  court  procedure  or 
arbitration.  We  joined  with  other  countries 
in  renouncing  military  intervention  to  col¬ 
lect  debts  at  the  Hague  Convention  of  1907 
and  again  at  Montevideo  in  1933  in  a  protocol 
announced  by  Secretary  Hull  and  President 
Roosevelt; 

The  proposal  adopted  by  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  is  an  implementation  of 
these  contrite  statements  and  protocols 
which  in  our  past  history  have  been  too  fre¬ 
quently  honored  in  the  breach.  Here  is  an 
escape  to  the  Juridical  determination  of  dis¬ 
putes — imperfect  and  Incomplete,  but  an  ex¬ 
cellent  start  on  rounding  the  corner  away 
from  the  inevitable  temptation  to  interven¬ 
tion  under  the  inevitable  pressures  at  home. 

4.  Lastly,  a  fatal  objection  to  the  high- 
minded  scheme  which  you  endorse  is  that  it 
is  conceived  without  recognizing  the  point  of 
view  of  hardheaded,  practical-minded  men 
whom  you  seek  to  entice  into  the  arena  of 
world  politics  to  do  a  job  of  reconstruction 
and  spread  know-how  of  production.  Ameri¬ 
can  private  enterprise  will  not  go  abroad 
because  we  ask  it  please  to  go.  It  will  go  on 
the  basis  of  incentives  fitting  into  the  pattern 
of  business  risks  which  it  is  accustomed  to 
take  with  stockholders’  money.  It  recog¬ 
nizes,  as  you  very  happily  state  in  your  edi¬ 
torial,  that  “the  atmosphere  has  changed 
since  the  feverish  speculation  of  the  twenties” 


and  American  investors  “now  know  that  they 
have  some  responsibility  to  the  countries 
from  which  their  profits  will  come.” 

Any  number  of  examples  could  be  given 
to  prove  this  sense  of  responsibility,  and  even 
the  most  hardheaded  know  that  the  age  is 
one  of  participation  on  a  partnership  or  even 
minority  basis  and  not  exploitation  abroad. 
We  cannot  explore  new  criteria  here. 

But  American  business  has  more  security 
in  the  United  States  than  in  any  other  coun¬ 
try  in  the  world.  To  induce  broader  partici¬ 
pation  in  aid  of  national  policy,  the  guaranty 
of  the  American  Government  should  be  of¬ 
fered  as  to  a  limited  number  of  risks  lying 
on  the  level  of  foreign  policy  rather  than  on 
the  private  risk  level.  That  is  the  theory  of 
the  guaranty  clause  amendment  so  wisely 
approved  by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
of  the  House,  as  explained  in  my  statement 
published  by  you  on  April  8, 

5.  In  conclusion,  let  me  deplore  the  great 
American'  tendency  to  make  fresh  starts  in 
finding  its  way  to  a  bright  new  world.  Presi¬ 
dent  Harding,  in  his  St.  Louis  address  of 
1923,  naively  suggested  junking  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Court,  to  which  many  Americans  ob¬ 
jected.  He  said  we  would  start  one  of  our 
own. 

We  have  ECA  and  its  bilateral  agreements. 
Why  not  go  on  from  there?  Pride  of  author¬ 
ship  in  esoteric  knowledge  of  a  subject  often 
has  too  much  to  do  with  advocacy  of  a  plan. 
Let  me  suggest  that  both  plans  should  be 
carried  forward  at  once,  using  the  guaranty 
clause  in  the  ECA  Act  within  its  limits  of 
$300,000,000  as  a  pilot  plant.  Let  us  recog¬ 
nize  that  the  original  intent  of  Congress  has 
been  defeated  in  that  the  guaranty  clause, 
as  originally  drafted  and  as  restated  in  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  draft  of 
the  ECA  Act,  has  been,  is  and  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  a  complete  failure  because  it 
does  not  offer  enough  protection  to  draw  out 
the  great  untapped  reservoir  of  American 
productive  power  for  the  service  of  our  for¬ 
eign  policy  and  creation  of  more  goods,  em¬ 
ployment  and  hope  for  a  free  way  of  life 
among  millions  abroad. 

Side  by  side  with  operations  under  tjie 
new  guaranty  clause,  as  recommended  by  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House,  let 
the  State  Department  achieve  what  it  can, 
where  it  can,  by  bilateral  agreements  which 
I  fully  recognize  might  well  succeed  alone 
in  a  limited  number  of  countries,  such  as 
the  new  and  healthy  country  of  India,  with 
unlimited  raw  materials,  limited  know-how 
and  practically  no  debts  to  present  credit 
risks. 

President  Truman  has  laid  a  cornerstone  of 
American  foreign  policy  for  a  generation  to 
come  in  point  IV  of  his  Inaugural  address. 
Let  us  get  to  work  on  it  without  delay  by 
means  of  whatever  Instrumentalities  are  at 
hand  and  any  others  which  we  deem  it  ad¬ 
visable  to  create  as  time  goes  on. 

Norman  M.  Littell. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Economic  Recovery  of  Finland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  April  13  ( legislative  day  of 
Monday,  April  11) ,  1949 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Finland  have  been  making  some 
remarkable  economic  progress  in  the 
past  few  years  in  the  face  of  some  very 
difficult  situations.  I  ask  unanimous 
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consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record  an  article  entitled  “Finns, 
on  Their  Feet  Despite  Two  Wars,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  New  York  Times  of  April  10, 
1949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  / 

FINNS  ON  THEIR  FEET  DESFITE  TWO  ■'  WARS' — 

Suggestion  made  that  learned  study  how 

THE  TINY  NATION  RECOVERS  WITHOUT  HELP 

Helsinki,  Finland,  April  5,-yft  is  high 

•  time,  apparently,  that  somebody/appointed  a 
.  learned  commission  to  prepare?  a  report  on 

•  “Finland  and  her  troubles.”  I 

The  learned  commission  wovfld  have  a  tough 
job. 

If  it  stayed  in  Helsinki,  it  would  be  likely 
to  get  trampled  under  the  feet  of  people 
rushing  to  work.  If  it  /went  to  iTurku,  it 
would  be  dodging  steel/’plates  being  swung 
into  position  to  make  ipew  ships.  Out  in  the 
country,  it  would  run  the  risk  of  getting 
•crushed  under  falling  pine  trees,  as  a  new 
breed  of  pioneers  -fiears  virgin  forests  to 
build  its  homes.  Anywhere  it  goes,  it  would 
be  in  peril  of  foundering  itself  on  Finnish 
hospitality,  with  -meat  and  cakes  and  butter 
and  eggs  washed  down  with  aquavit. 

And  then,  if  it  asked  Finns  about  their 
troubles,  the  Finns  would  look  surprised 
and  say,  “Troubles?  What  troubles?” 

Problems,  yes.  The  Russians,  the  Commu¬ 
nists,  the  price  of  wood  pulp  and  paper. 
But  troubles?  No,  sir. 

This  doesn’t  make  sense,  of  course,  in 
present-day  Europe.  Here  is  a  bantam-sized 
country  that  fought  two  wars  in  5  years, 
saw  most  of  its  northland  burned  to  the 
ground,  lost  a  huge  chunk  of  its  best  land 
and  richest  industries  to  the  Russians,  was 
forced  to  find  homes  and  jobs  for  450,000 
refugees  from  the  lost  territory,  saddled  with 
a  staggering  load  of  reparations,  and  injected 
’with  Moscow-trained  secret  police  and  Com¬ 
munist  agitators. 

By  all  rules  of  common  sense,  it  ought  to 
be  wallowing  in  despair,  its  people  hungry  and 
discouraged. 

But  there’s  no  accounting  for  Finns.  Fin¬ 
land  looks  about  as  downhearted  as  a  Texas 
county  with  a  “watch  us  grow”  campaign. 

With  no  help  from  the  Marshall  plan,  and 
nothing  from  Russia  more  helpful  than  a 
kick  in  the  rear,  Finland  has  done  the  im* 
possible — once  more. 

She  Is  over  the  hump,  after  9  years  of 
war  and  war  repair,  and  getting  ready  to 
burn  the  mortgage.  And  how  did  she  do  it?- 
Let  a  learned  commission  answer  that  one! 

Helsinki,  the  capital,  is  working  at  recovery 
as  hard  as  most  cities  would  work  on  an  oil 
boom.  It  is  all  a-bustle  with  a  dozen  new 
industries,  built  from  the  ground  up  since  the 
war,  making  everything  from  electric  motors 
to  paper-making  machinery. 

Its  stores,  in  the  last  6  months,  have  filled 
up  with  goods  as  if  someone  had  turned 
on  a  faucet.  Wool  has  just  been  de-rationed; 
clothing,  except  for  cotton,  is  coupon-free, 
and  the  stores  are  having  sales. 

Housewives  have  thrown  away  their  ration 
cards  for  everything  except  coffee  and  choco¬ 
late.  They  can  buy  all  the  butter  and  eggs 
they  want.  As  for  meat,  there’s  even  enough 
to  spare  some  for  Russia,  who  is  buying  beef. 

Prices  are  fantastic— $3.50  for  a  garden- 
variety  hotel  luncheon  of  soup,  leg  of  lamb, 
boiled  -potatoes,  ice  cream,  and  coffee;  $8.50 
for  a  cotton  shirt;  $21  for  a  man’s  lamb’s- 
wool  cap — but  Finns  pay  them  without  un¬ 
due  shrieking.  Finnish  workmen  are  among 
the  best-paid  in  Europe,  and  money  is  loose. 

Helsinki,  however,  is  a  small  part  of  Fin¬ 
land’s  recovery  story.  In  every  corner  of  the 
country,  new  factories  are  smoking  and  new 
hydroelectric  power  stations  are  grinding  out 
kilowatts. 
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Lapland,  where  every  house  and  fencepost , 
Was  burned  down  by  the  Germans  in  their 
“scorched  earth”  retreat  in  1944  and  1945,  ha6 
been  rebuilt  from  the  ground  up.  Most  pi 
the  450,000  refugees  have  been  settled  in  i^few 
jobs,  and  the  farmers  on  new  acres  they  have 
cleared  themselves.  / 

The  peace  treaty  took  from  Finlandy'one- 
fifth  of  her  agricultural  land,  and  one-third 
of  her  power  resources.  / 

Replacing  the  lost  farm  land  ha^  meant 
clearing  virgin  forests,  uprooting  thar stumps, 
and  building  homes  to  go  with  the  fields,  j 
But  Finland  has  built  30,000  acres  of  new 
land,  improved  production  on  the,  old,  and  is 
once  again  feeding  her  self. 

Half  of  the  lost  power  stationsiiave  already 
been  replaced  by  new  ones,  work  on  others 
is  booming,  and  by  the  end  of  this  year  Fin¬ 
land  will  have  more  power  than  ever. 

In  the  northland,  laid  waste  by  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  5,000  homes  were  destroyed,  and  5,000 
have  been  rebuilt;  13,000  barns  were  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  10,500  have  been  rebuilt;  3,000 
miles  of  highway  Was  destroyed,  and  3,000 
miles  have  been  repaired;  1,034  highway 
bridges  were  wrecked,  and  940  have  been  re¬ 
paired. 

The  losses  Finland  herself  suffered  were 
only  a  part  of  what  the  war  cost,  for  Finland 
had  to  pay  also  for  the  damage  we  did  to 
Russia. 

The  reparations  total  was  fixed  at  $300,- 
000,000 — to  be  paid  in  goods  at  1938  prices. 
So,  having  lost  77  industrial  plants  in  the 
territory  ceded,  to  Russia,  Finland  had  to 
create  brand-new  industries  to  pay  repara¬ 
tions. 

Finns  are  the  first  to  say  that  they  had  ; 
help.  Before  Russia  forbade  them  to  Join  in 
the  Marshall  plan,  Finland  had  received 
something  more  than  $100,000,000  in  loans, 
not  gifts,  from  the  United  States  Export-  > 
Import  Bank. 

Finland  is  one  country  that  knows  no  one 
is  going  to  help  her  with  her  task.  Russia 
won’t  help;  America  can’t. 

Finland  isn’t  worried.  She  hasn’t  a  doubt 
about  her  ability  to  finish  the  job,  and  pay 
its  debts,  and  be  living  in  her  old  modest 
comfort  by,  say,  1952. 

And  thl3,  as  it  happens,  is  when  other  na¬ 
tions  will  stop  getting  aid  from  the  Marshall 
plan. 


American  Taxpayers  Have  Sent  $92,169,- 
000,000  to  Foreign  Countries 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  13,  1949 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  House  approving  Marshall  plan 
(ECA)  funds  for  the  fiscal  year  1950  of 
nearly  $5,500,000,000  it  may  be  well  for 
each  Member  of  Congress  to  review  the 
over-all  cost  of  our  foreign  aid  program 
to  the  American  taxpayers. 

At  my  request,  the  coordinator  of  in¬ 
formation  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  compiled  for  me  the  over-all  cost  of 
foreign  aid,  including  unpaid  balances  of 
World  War  I  loans  as  well  as  existing 
programs  through  June  1950  as  presently 
budgeted. 

The  total  amount  of  United  States 
Government  assistance  and  loans  abroad 
(including  unpaid  balances  on  World  War 
I  loans)  today  stands  at  $92,169,000,000. 


This  total  includes  all  lend-lease 
through  March  31, 1948  ($50,205,229,787), 
plus  $15,460,248,348  presently  due  on 
World  War  I  loans,  including  interest  to 
the  date  of  last  payment  under  its  various 
debt  funding  agreements.  These  two 
items,  therefore,  make  roundly  $65,665,- 
000,000  on  the  total  of  $92,169,000,000. 
The  balance  of  $26,504,000,000  in  over¬ 
seas  assistance  is  summarized  in  the  at¬ 
tached  table  1. 

Table  II  attached  indicates  the  cumu¬ 
lative  national  distribution  of  the  total 
sum  of  $92,169,000,000,  including  balances 
due  on  World  War  I  loans,  all  lend-lease, 
UNRRA,  and  all  other  programs  of  aid 
and  assistance  by  the  Government. 

The  totals  for  each  country  do  not  in¬ 
clude,  of  course,  the  vast  sums  supplied 
by  voluntary  assistance  drives  in  the 
United  States,  such  as  CARE,  Red  Cross, 
international  charities,  and  emergency 
assistance  campaigns  for  reconstruction 
and  rehabilitation  in  particular  countries. 

While  nothing  is  contained  in  the  offi¬ 
cial  reports  of  the  Government  program 
to  indicate  the  total  of  loans  as  against 
the  total  of  outright  grants,  we  can,  how¬ 
ever,  approximate  that  of  the  grand  total 
of  $92,000,000,000  approximately  $70,000,- 
000,000  is  in  grants  and  $22,000,000,000 
in  loans. 

Tables  I  and  II  follow: 

Table  I. — A  recapitulation  of  United  States 

loans  and  grants  to  foreign  nations  ( April 


1949 ) 

Unpaid  balances  due  on 
World  War  I  loans  (Jan¬ 
uary  1948) - —$15,460,248,348 

Lend-lease  (through  March 

31,  1948) -  50,205,229,787 

Marshall  plan  (through 

June  1950) _  9,254,000,000 

Army  relief  In  occupied 
areas  (through  June 

1950)  -  1  3,  774,  000,  000 

Treasury  loan  to  Britain 

(1947  and  1948) _  3,750,000,000 

UNRRA  (through  March 

-1947) -  2,700,000,000 

Export-Import  Bank  loans 

(through  June  1950) _  2,007,000,000 

Treasury  subscriptions  to 
International  Bank  and 
Reconstruction  Fund 

(1946  and  1947)— . 1,585,000,000 

Surplus  war  goods  (li¬ 
quidation  agreements) _ *  1,148,000,000 

Philippine  aid  and  war 
damages  (through  June 

1950) -  682,000,000 

Greek-Turkish  Aid  Act 

(through  June  1950) _  607,000,000 

China  Aid  Act  (through 

June  1950) _  520,000,000 

Displaced  persons,  Interna¬ 
tional  Refugee  Organi¬ 


zation,  contributions  to 
United  Nations,  Palestine 
refugees,  and  other  assist¬ 
ance  programs  (through 
June  1950) _ ._  477,000,000 


Total .  92,  169,  478, 135 

1  This  figure  does  not  include  any  part  of 
our  direct  occupation  costs,  only  the  civilian 
relief  extended  through  the  military  services. 

2  In  addition,  the  armed  services  disposed 
of  some  $6,434,000,000  of  surplus  goods  and 
stores  overseas,  for  which  no  liquidation 
agreements  have  yet  been  reported.  In  most 
cases  these  goods  were  funneled  directly  Into 
foreign  relief  and  reconstruction  channels; 
but  in  other  cases,  liquidation  agreements 
still  are  in  process  of  negotiation. 


Table  II. — Total  distribution  of  United  States 
loans,  grants,  and  aids  overseas,  including 
unpaid  balances  on  World  War  I  loans  ( in¬ 
cludes  all  Marshall  plan  estimates  for  fiscal 
1950,  but  does  not  include  any  funds  for 
rearmament  under  North  Atlantic  Pact) 
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Austria _ _ _ 

Armenia _ 

Belgium  and  Luxemburg. 

British  Empire _ 

China _ 

Czechoslovakia _ 

Denmark _ 

Egypt - 

Estonia _ 

Ethiopia _ 

France  and  possessions... 

Finland _ 

Germany  (bizonia) _ 

Greece _ , _ 

Hungary _ 

Iceland _ 

Israel _ 

Italy _ 

Iran _ 

Iraq _ 

Ireland _ 

Japan _ 

Korea _ 

Latvia _ 

Liberia _ 

Lithuania _ 

Netherlands  and  posses¬ 
sions _ 

Norway _ 

Philippine  Islands _ 

Poland _ 

Portugal _ 

Rumania _ 

Russia _ 

Saudi  Arabia _ 

Sweden _ _ _ 

Trieste _ 

Turkey _ 

Yugoslavia _ 

American  Republics  (13). 


$885, 118,  000 
39,  942,  000 
1,  744,  000,  000 
44,  679,  000,  000 
3,  446,  000,  000 
17,  348,  000 
234,792,000 
59,  700,  000 
25,  903,  079 
16,  447,  000 
3,  371,  000,  000 
24,  600,  056 

3,  260,  000,  000 
681, 000,  000 

64,  000,  000 
20,  900,  000 
63,  009,  000 

4,  700,  000,  000 

23. 100,  000 
7,  805,  000 
142,  703,  000 
1,  891,  000,  000 
89,  469,  000 

10,  713,  000 
14,  829,  000 

9,  603,  059 

979,  000, 000 
345,  000,  000 
708,  000,  000 
373,  600,  000 

11,  647,  000 
79,  435,  000 

12,  793,  400,  000 
46,  200,  000 
104,  100,  000 
35,  200,  000 
305,  400,  000 
117,  200,  000 
1,651,392,  000 


Punch-Drunk  Republicans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

\ 


\ 


OF 


\ 


HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 


OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT 

i  i 

Wednesday,  April  13,  1949 


Mr.  PRlCfS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yfnder  leave 
to  extend  mjtremarks,  I  include  herewith 
excerpts  from  an  editorial  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune  of 
Saturday,  April  9,  1949.  The  title  of  the 
editorial  is  the  Tribunes  own.  It  fol¬ 
lows  :  / 

PUNCH-DRUNK  REPUBLICANS 

*  *  *f  *  • 

Last  Tuesday  the  Illinois  Republicans,  for 

the  most  part,  fellifaat  *’on  their  faces. 

*  *  t  *  *  * 

The  Democrats  Won,  in  two  of  the  biggest 
suburbs,  Berwyn'  and  Cicero.  In  Cicero 
•  their  task  wasn’t  made  any  harder  by  the 
fact  that  a  Republican  town  board  stymied 
a  Republican  president  in  his  efforts  to  clean 
up  gambling. 

But  the  .State  Republican  organization 
Isn’t  in  v^ry  healthy  condition  when  the 
Democrats'  elect  a  mayor  in  Bloomington. 
They  won  not  only  in  Bloomington  but  also 
Sin  Peoria,  Macomb,  Urbana,  and  Quincy, 
iand  in,  Freeport  under  a  local  party  label. 
Republicans  retained  control  in  AuroV 
Galesburg,  and  Streator. 

■  No  doubt  local  issues  played  a  part  in\ 
tnc  fet  of  these  campaigns.  It  might  be  haz- 
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View  primarily  for  the  purposes  of  promoting 
navigation  and  controlling  floods. 

\  Note  those  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
t^e  dams  and  reservoirs  are  to  be  op¬ 
ened  “primarily  for  the  purposes  of 
promoting  navigation  and  controlling 
flodds”.  Navigation  and  floods  constitute 
the\primary  purpose.  That  is  why  the  . 
TVA  was  originally  established.  That 
wasythe  argument  made  for  its  estab¬ 
lishment. 

I  read  further  from  section  9a  of  the  f 
enabling  act  for  TVA: 

So  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  such  pur-  ' 
poses,  tbe  Board  is  authorized  to  provide  and 
operate  facilities  for  the  generation  of  elec¬ 
tric  energy  at  any  such  dam  *  t*  *  in  j 
order  to  |void  the  waste  of  water  power. 

There  \  should  not  be  the  slightest  ] 
doubt,  from  the  language  of  thf  act  itself,  J 
as  well  aslt  from  the  testimony  and  de-  i 
bates  at  thfc  time  it  was  enacted,  that  the  ] 
real  purpose  of  TVA  was  to  control  floods  ; 
and  promote  navigation.  And,  inciden¬ 
tal  to  that  Vpurpose,  the  TVA  was  au-  1 
thorized  to  Vse  such  power  as  may  be  j 
generated  by\the  dams  to  .control  floods  Jj 
and  promote  navigation,  ft  was  logically  • 
contended  thai  it  would  t|e  pure  waste  to  “j 
have  all  this  Wter  pow^r  without  tak¬ 
ing  advantage  s  of  the  electric  power  it 
produced.  \ 

Today  we  haVe  before  us  a  proposed  j 
appropriation  for  the  construction  of  a 
steam  plant.  Tlyis  is  flot  a  proposal  for 
a  new  dam  or  a  qew  Reservoir.  What  is  ; 
proposed  here  haS  nothing  whatever  to  , 
do  with  floods  or  Aayigation.  It  is  sim¬ 
ply  proposed  that  we  appropriate  money 
for  the  TVA  to  bujjid  a  steam  plant  to 
generate  electricity. I  In  other  words,  it 
is  proposed  that  wA  change  the  whole 
purpose  of  the  TVA,  t^iat  we  make  it  one 
vast  public  power  project.  This  is  a 
precedent,  if  there  evel  was  one,  for  Gov¬ 
ernment  subsidized  eompetition  with ! 
private  enterprise.  If  ^e  adopt  this  pro¬ 
posal,  we  will  be  saying  that  a  normal 
function  of  the  Federal  Government  is  to  , 
produce  and  sell  commVrcially  electric  f 
power.  f  \ 

The  American  people  ^hould  bear  in 
mind  that  they  pay  the  costs  for  this  - 
operation.  As  has  been  pdjnted  out,  the 
net  income  ;which  TVA  earns  amounts  . 
to  around  $17,000,000,  and"  that  is  not : 
even  sufficient  to  pay  for  interest  and 
depreciation.  The  costs  of  TVA  are  mis¬ 
represented.  It  is  the  people  who  pay 
the  difference  in  taxes. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  j 
Sabath]  who  has  just  preceded  me  spoke 
about  the  profits  of  the  private';  utilities. ; 
His  figures  may  be  correct.  I  £hall  not 
contest,  them.  But  I  should  lik^  to  re¬ 
mind  the  gentleman  that  it  is ‘out  of 
profits  that  taxes  are  paid;  and,  as  the 
gentleman  seems  to  forget,  the  rates 
charged  by  utilities  are  subject  to  Gov¬ 
ernment  regulation. 

I  hold  no  brief  for  private  utilities.  I 
hold  no  brief  for  any  particular  business. 
But  I  believe  in  private  enterprise,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  I  intend  to  use  all  the 
energy  at  my  command  in  defense  of  our 
system  of  private  enterprise.  It  is  in  de¬ 
fense  of  private  enterprise  that  I  have 
taken  the  floor  this  afternoon  to  urge 
that  the  pending  amendment  be  adopted. 


and  that  by  our  vote  we  declare  that  we 
intend  to  strengthen,  not  destroy,  what 
has  proved  to  be  the  greatest  productive 
system  in  the  world. 


ECA 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  EARL  C.MICHENER 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  12,  1949 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.  R.  3748)  to  amend 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948. 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Ells- 
worxh],  who  has  just  addressed  the 
Committee  has  spectacularized  the  fact 
that  this  bill  is  an  authorization  only  and 
that  no  money  whatever  is  appropriated. 
The  gentleman  is  technically  correct. 
All  that  is  intended  in  this  proposal  is 
to  carry  out  the  policy  established  a  year 
ago.  This  is  a  policy  bill. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  has 
jurisdiction  over  foreign  policy  legisla¬ 
tion,  while  the  Appropriations  Committee 
has  jurisdiction  over  the  appropriations 
part  of  the  project.  We  all  know  that  an 
appropriation  to  implement  this  law  will 
be  coming  along  very  shortly.  Generally 
speaking,  when  the  Congress  passes  a 
law  authorizing  an  activity  on  the  part 
of  the  Government,  it  necessarily  follows 
that  adequate  appropriations  will  be 
forthcoming.  Too  often  a  maximum 
amount  named  in  an  authorization  bill 
proves  to  be  the  minimum  amount  of 
the  appropriation.  The  maximum 
amount  named  in  this  bill  is  $5,580,000,- 
000.  There  has  been  extensive  debate 
here  and  in  the  Senate  as  to  whether 
this  amount  is  a  ceiling,  a  limitation  or 
the  amount  intended  to  be  spent.  The 
House  has  ample  assurance  not  only  in 
the  printed  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
report,  but  also  from  the  members  of  the 
committee  in  open  debate,  that  this 
maximum  amount  in  no  sense  binds  the 
Congress  morally  or  officially  to  appro¬ 
priate  this  maximum.  In  other  words, 
by  voting  for  this  bill  we  place  a  limit 
above  which  no  appropriation  can  be 
made.  We  are  not  committed  to  appro¬ 
priate  this  ceiling. 

Now,  I  am  not  so  naive  as  to  believe 
that  the  maximum  amount  will  not  be 
asked  for  when  the  President  asks  that 
this  law  be  implemented;  nevertheless,  by 
voting  for  this  bill  we  are  not  committed 
as  to  amount.  I  expect  to  vote  for  this 
bill,  and  reserve  the  right  to  vote  for 
only  such  appropriations  under  it  as  I  feel 
are  absolutely  essential  to  carry  out  the 
purposes. 

When  the  1948  ECA  Act,  for  which  I 
voted,  was  before  the  Congress,  I  said  in 
debate: 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  vote  for  or  against  this  pro¬ 
posal  is  no  easy  decision,  because  no  one  has 
the  absolute  answer.  The  seriousness  of  our 
present  International  relations  cannot  be 
overestimated.  A  minor  incident  without 


significance  ordinarily  might,  in  these 
troublesome  times,  very  easily  plunge  us  into 
a  great  Third  World  War.  We  all  want  to 
prevent  this.  We  all  want  to  do  that  which 
we  conscientiously  believe  is  most  likely  to 
prevent  war.  There  is  plausibility  on  either 
side  of  the  argument  and  whatever  position 
we  take  may  be  wrong.  In  short,  it  is  a 
chance,  and  a  terrible  chance.  If  we  pass 
this  legislation  it  may  not  accomplish  its  pur¬ 
pose.  On  the  other  hand,  the  risk  is  so  great 
that  we  cannot  afford  to  take  the  chance,  and 
not  pass  it.  We  may  be  damned  if  we  do, 
but  we  are  more  likely  to  be  damned  if  we 
do  not  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  exactly  the  way 
I  feel  today.  I  am  persuaded  that  in  the 
over-all  effort  this  law  has  been  well  ad¬ 
ministered.  Of  course,  in  an  undertaking 
of  this  size  mistakes  will  be  made.  Every¬ 
body  seems  to  be  agreed  that  there  has 
been  marvelous  recovery  in  Europe  where 
this  aid  has  been  given.  There  are  those 
who  feel  that  European  recovery  has  al¬ 
ready  reached  that  stage  where  no  fur¬ 
ther  assistance  on  our  part  is  required. 
Personally,  I  am  not  convinced  that  this 
is  the  case.  If  this  project  is  not  to  be 
continued  temporarily,  then  I  believe  the 
money  we  have  already  invested  will  be 
of  no  avail,  and  that  the  safety  of  our 
country  will  be  even  more  imperiled  than 
it  was  a  year  ago.  Be  it  remembered  that 
we  are  not  here  embarking  upon  a  new 
and  different  policy.  We  are  simply  at¬ 
tempting  to  complete  that  which  we 
started  to  accomplish  a  year  ago  in  the 
original  authorization.  It  has  been  as¬ 
serted  by  numerous  speakers  that  appro¬ 
priating  money  for  this  purpose  amounts 
to  “pouring  that  money  into  a  rat  hole.” 
Certainly  if  we  stop  now  that  will  be  true 
so  far  as  money  already  spent  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

In  1948,  the  House  by  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  vote  passed  the  original  ECA  law 
and,  in  my  opinion,  the  majority  will  be 
even  greater  when  the  roll  is  called  on 
this  bill.  To  me  the  die  has  been  cast. 
Our  Government  is  committed  and  our 
safety  and  protection  demand  affirmative 
action  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  figures  and  sta¬ 
tistics  have  been  placed  in  the  Record 
throughout  this  debate.  Too  often  these 
figures  are  assembled  and  quoted  by 
those  who  do  not  properly  evaluate  their 
meaning  and  their  relationships.  The 
April  15  edition  of  the  United  States 
News  and  World  Report,  which  came  to 
my  desk  this  morning,  contains  an  ar¬ 
ticle  prepared  by  the  research  bureau 
of  that  publication,  which  boils  down 
much  of  the  argument  made  on  both 
sides  of  the  pending  question  so  far  as 
appropriations,  costs,  expenditures,  risks, 
and  objectives  are  concerned.  This  is 
an  unbiased  statement  coming  from  a 
reliable,  nonpartisan  source  and  is 
thought-provoking  and  pictures  the 
enormity  of  the  problem  now  confront¬ 
ing  our  country  and  the  world.  This 
article  makes  one  stop,  look,  and  listen. 

When  one  reads  the  article,  he  won¬ 
ders  how  long  our  economy  will  permit 
our  present  rate  of  spending.  At  the 
same  time,  he  wonders  what  the  alterna¬ 
tive  is.  It  seems  to  me  that  our  course 
has  been  charted  and  we  cannot  change 
in  the  middle  of  the  stream.  I  therefore 
shall  reluctantly  vote  for  this  extension. 
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Pursuant  to  permission  given  to  me 
by  the  House,  I  am  including  this  United 
States  News  article,  which  reads: 

TWENTY-FOUR  BILLIONS  TO  STOP  RUSSIA - TAX¬ 
PAYERS*  BURDEN  STILL  RISING - OFFICIALS 

WONDER  HOW  MUCH  UNITED  STATES  CAN 

AFFORD 

Cost  of  the  cold  war  is  going  higher. 
United  States  spending  in  the  year  ahead 
will  top  $11,000,000,000. 

Marshall-plan  aid,  the  Berlin  air  lift,  help 
for  Greece  and  Turkey,  are  part  of  current 
bill. 

Lend-lease  to  arm  Europe  will  be  added. 
So  will  bigger  defense  program  at  home. 
Cutting  price  of  the  cold  war  is  not  in  sight. 

Cold  war  with  Russia,  in  the  year  that 
will  start  July  1,  is  scheduled  to  cost  United 
States  taxpayers  approximately  $11,000,000,- 
000.  Actual  cost  before  the  year  is  over  is 
more  likely  to  be  higher  than  this  figure, 
rather  than  lower. 

The  cold  war  will  be  3  years  old  by  mid- 
1950.  In  those  3  years,  on  the  basis  of  plans 
aproved  and  those  projected,  cost  to  this 
country  will  total  about  $24,000,000,000. 
That’s  a  total  expenditure  of  about  $1  for 
each  $14  spent  in  World  War  II  during  the 
4  years  the  United  States  was  active  in  the 
fighting. 

Trend  of  cold-war  costs  in  this  period  is 
sharply  upward,  rather  than  downward. 
That  cost  trend  is  expected  to  accelerate  un¬ 
der  a  proposal  now  advanced  with  State  De¬ 
partment  backing.  Gen.  Omar  N.  Bradley, 
Army  Chief  of  Staff,  gave  expression  to  the 
proposal  that  a  line  be  established  for  de¬ 
fense  of  the  borders  of  western  Europe. 
This  proposal  is  being  interpreted  as  involv¬ 
ing  probable  maintenance  of  United  States 
armed  forces  on  a  considerable  scale  within 
Germany  for  an  indefinite  period.  It  would 
be  in  addition  to  lend-lease  revival,  soon  to 
be  proposed. 

Costs  of  the  cold  war,  even  before  counting 
any  cost  of  a  sizable  United  States  Army  in 
Europe,  are  measured  in  billions  a  year  and 
are  growing.  The  chart  on  this  page  shows 
the  year-by-year  rise  in  outgo  for  cold-war 
purposes  as  now  spent  or  projected. 

In  1948,  the  fiscal  year  that  ended  last 
June,  outgo  for  cold-war  purposes  amounted 
to  $4,498,000,000.  Most  of  that  expenditure 
was  for  the  economic  strengthening  and  re¬ 
lief  of  United  States  friends  in  western 
Europe,  the  rest  for  continued  occupation 
costs  that  are  high  largely  because-uf  differ¬ 
ences  with  Russia. 

In  1949,  the  present  fiscal  year  that  ends 
June  30,  cold-war  costs  are  up  to  $7,700,000,- 
000.  Included  are  increases  in  spending  by 
the  United  States  armed  forces,  whose  expan¬ 
sion  is  directly  related  to  cold  war.  Military 
aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey  also  is  included. 
So  are  the  dollars  being  spent  on  Berlin’s  air 
lift.  Occupation  costs  for  United  States  are 
up  because  of  tense  relations  with  Russia,  not 
down,  as  anticipated.  Largest  expenditure, 
however,  is  for  Marshall  plan  aid  to  bolster 
nations  that  are  on  the  United  States  side  in 
the  cold  war. 

'  In  1950,  the  year  that  starts  July  1,  costs 
as  now  being  outlined  will  rise  to  an  esti¬ 
mated  $11,601,000,000.  Big  increase  is  in  new 
outlays  for  this  country’s  expanded  armed 
forces.  To  that  is  added  the  start  of  lend- 
lease  shipments  of  weapons  to  Atlantic  Pact 
nations  in  the  United  States  sphere  of 
Europe. 

Added  up,  these  costs  to  date  come  to  $23,- 
799,000,000  before  the  latest  plant  for  a  firm 
military  defense  of  western  Europe’s  border 
is  outlined  in  detail.  Another  increase  could 
be  added  if  Congress  steps  up  lend-lease  plans 
in  line  with  new  requests  by  this  country’s 
cold-war  allies.  How  far  these  costs  will  rise 
in  years  that  follow  is  uncertain  at  this  stage. 
No  predictions  are  being  made  beyond  mid 
1950. 


Cold-war  spending,  in  3  years,  has  spread 
to  cover  a  wide  range  of  activities,  but  can 
be  focused  in  these  few  fields. 

Military  outlays  caused  directly  by  differ¬ 
ences  with  Russia  show  the  biggest  dollar  in¬ 
crease.  After  World  War  II,  the  United  States 
military  budget  dropped  to  $10,651,000,000  by 
fiscal  1948.  Defense  planners  estimated  that 
they  could  get  this  cost  down  to  $7,000,000,- 
000  as  a  postwar  level.  But  then  came  the 
start  of  cold  war  and  a  new  “get  tough”  policy 
aimed  at  containing  Russia.  This  was  the 
Truman  doctrine.  The  trend  toward  demo¬ 
bilizing  United  States  strength  was  reversed. 
Military  spending  increased  $1,029,000,000  in 
the  fiscal  year  1949.  This  increase  was  re¬ 
lated  directly  to  efforts  to  contain  Russia. 
For  the  year  starting  next  July,  these  efforts 
are  to  bring  another  increase,  with  the  mili¬ 
tary  budget  set  to  rise  $3,610,000,000  above 
the  1948  level. 

Aid  abroad  is  accounting  for  even  more  of 
the  cold  war’s  dollar  cost.  Outlays  for  build¬ 
ing  up  western  Europe  against  the  spread  of 
Russia’s  Communist  fifth  column  amounted 
to  $4,498,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1948.  Marshall 
plan  aid,  superimposed  when  cold  war  was 
intensified  in  Europe,  raises  current  outlays 
for  aid  abroad  to  $6,671,000,000.  This  outgo  is 
to  be  only  slightly  less,  at  a  planned  $6,191,- 
000,000,  for  the  year  starting  next  July. 

Military  aid  now  is  being  added  to  the 
United  States  bill  for  cold  war.  Arms  ship¬ 
ments  to  Greece  and  Turkey  are  being  made 
at  the  rate  of  about  $350,000,000  this  year. 
Lend-lease,  as  planned  at  this  time,  is  to 
raise  the  cost  of  such  aid  to  about  $1,800,- 
000,000  for  the  year  starting  in  July.  That’s 
for  a  start.  Then,  if  full-scale  lend-lease  gets 
underway,  military  aid  may  rise  sharply  in 
years  ahead. 

Within  these  totals  are  hidden  dozens  of 
cold-war  programs  that  are  scheduled  to  in¬ 
crease  in  cost  under  present  plans.  The 
Berlin  air  lift,  for  example,  is  financed  out  of 
Air  Force,  Navy,  and  Army  funds  running  to 
hundreds  of  millions,  and  is  slated  to  ex¬ 
pand  for  a  bigger  and  bigger  load.  Stock  pil¬ 
ing  of  war  materials  under  pressure  of  the 
cold  war,  is  increasing  in  cost  from  about 
$99,000,000  last  year  to  $350,000,000  this  year, 
and  to  a  planned  $525,000,000  for  the  year 
ahead.  Aircraft  commitments  already  made 
assure  rising  outlays  for  buying  new  military 
planes  in  years  ahead. 

What  it  all  means  is  that  the  United  States 
is  undertaking  to  become  the  arsenal  of 
the  western  world.  More  and  more  of  the 
Government  budget — and  the  productive 
capacity  of  the  country — is  being  devoted  to 
containing  Russia  through  military  and  other 
aid  programs. 

Direct  spending  on  the  cold  war  now  is 
scheduled  to  increase  to  a  point  where  it 
will  take '  $1  of  every  $4  in  the  national 
budget  for  the  year  starting  next  July  1. 
The  trend  is  toward  tunneling  an  even  larger 
portion  of  United  States  funds  into  this 
channel,  as  lend-lease  and  air-power  plans 
are  developed  and  presented  as  a  relatively 
cheap  way  of  avoiding  a  hot  war  later  on. 

But  the  ability  or  the  country  to  continue 
and  enlarge  military  programs  and,  at  the 
same  time,  keep  a  healthy  civilian  economy 
in  operation  is  beginning  to  be  questioned. 
Edwin  G.  Nourse,  Chairman  of  the  President’s 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  raised  the 
question  in  a  speech  before  a  military- 
sponsored  group.  His  doubts  are  being 
echoed  rather  loudly  in  the  United  States 
Senate. 

The  cost  of  past  wars  and  safeguards 
against  a  new  war,  in  fact,  represent  $3  out 
of  every  $4  that  the  Federal  Government 
spends.  The  next  budget  year  calls  for  a 
total  outlay  of  $41,900,000,000.  Of  this  total, 
$5,500,000,000  goes  for  interest  on  the  war 
debt  and  another  $5,500,000,000  to  veterans. 
Then  comes  $10,600,000,000  for  “normal” 
military  outlays.  On  top  of  this  are  the  cold- 
war  costs  of  $11,600,000,000.  The  total  comes 


to  $33,200,000,000  or  more  than  three-fourths 
of  the  budget. 

Result  is  that  spending  for  all  normal 
peacetime  functions  of  Government  repre¬ 
sents  only  about  $9,000,000,000  of  a  planned 
$42,000,000,000  budget  for  the  year  ahead. 
This  is  only  about  50  percent  more  than  a 
prewar  New  Deal  budget  for  civilian  opera¬ 
tions,  while  the  total  budget  is  six  times 
as  large. 

Questions  now  being  asked  involve  the 
ability  of  the  country  to  afford  these  costs. 
Government  officials  frequently  mention  the 
civilian  outlays  that  ought  to  be  made  to 
build  up  the  country,  but  these  projects  have 
to  be  curtailed  to  make  room  for  the  cold 
war  within  a  manageable  budget. 

Public-school  systems,  for  example,  are  in 
disrepair  and  should  expand  to  care  for  the 
increased  number  of  children.  One  official 
estimate  puts  the  need  for  new  school  build¬ 
ings  alone  at  $10,500,000,000. 

The  Nation’s  highways  also  need  improve¬ 
ment  and  expansion.  Planners  would  like  to 
build  a  new  40,000-mile  national  interstate 
highway  system  that  would  by-pass  large 
cities  and  relieve  traffic  congestion.  But  only 
1,500  miles  of  this  system  have  been  built. 
Eventual  cost  of  expanding  national  high¬ 
ways  and  improving  existing  roads  is  put  at 
$50,000,000,000. 

Then  there  are  reclamation  projects,  river- 
basin  developments,  soil-conservation  and 
forestry  programs  that  the  Administration 
would  like  to  undertake.  These  are  all  costly, 
long-range  programs  that  are  being  held 
back. 

Cities  and  counties  need  new  waterworks 
and  sewerage  systems  to  care  for  wartime 
and  postwar  growth,  both  inside  city  limits 
and  in  suburbs.  States  and  cities  also  want 
more  recreational  areas,  more  health  centers 
and  hospitals.  Many  of  these  projects,  too, 
have  to  be  held  back  because  of  the  effort 
required  to  build  up  the  military  strength  of 
this  country  and  its  allies. 

This  civilian  program,  however,  is  being 
forced  to  take  a  back  seat  while  the  country 
builds  its  strength  against  a  potential  thrust 
from  Russia.  If  an  accord  with  Russia  could 
be  made,  the  Federal  budget  probably  could 
be  trimmed  to  around  $30,000,000,000  a  year 
and  still  leave  room  for  many  peacetime 
projects. 

The  trend,  however,  is  in  the  other  direc¬ 
tion,  toward  more  spending  for  cold-war 
programs  in  the  period  ahead.  Even  if  lend- 
lease  outlays  are  balanced  by  cutting  Mar¬ 
shall  plan  and  Army-Navy-Air  Force  funds, 
defense  spending  appears  certain  to  increase 
in  the  coming  year.  And  in  years  ahead, 
barring  an  unexpected  agreement  with 
Soviet  Russia,  these  costs  are  likely  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  climb. 


Our  China  Disaster 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OF  MINNESOTA  / 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Aprtf'12,  1949 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,^ include  the  fol¬ 
lowing  editorial/  by  Kepler  Davis,  rear 
admiral,  United  States  Navy  (retired), 
editor  of  tpe  Forest  Republican,  pub¬ 
lished  at  Tionesta,  Pa.:  \ 

Our  China  Disaster  \ 

During  the  past  weeks  we  have  learned  the 
extent  of  the  disaster  that  has  befallen  China 
and  the  United  States.  The  responsibility 
fdr  the  failure  of  our  foreign  policy  in  the 
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vided  for  them  and  other  people  In 
Minneapolis. 

Three  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy 
persons  now  occupy  temporary  housing 
units;  2,045  of  this  group  are  children,  in¬ 
heritors  of  the  suffering  indigenous  to  life 
among  the  prefabs  and  temporary  housing 
units.  \ 

Between  1,000  and  2,000  low-rent  housing 
units  are  needed  in  Minneapolis.  The  im¬ 
port  of  the  term  "low  rent”  is  best  exempli¬ 
fied  in  the  statistics  of  a  survey  made  by 
the  Minneapolis  Housing  and  Redevelopment 
Authority.  The  surveyed  area  included  a 
blighted  section  on  the  near  north  side  of 
Minneapolis.  A  income  group  pays  $38  per 
month  rent  in  this  area;  B  income  group 
pays  $30;  and  C  income  group,  comprising 
one-fifth  of  the  entire  group,  pays  $21  per 
month.  However,  slum  clearance  cannot  be 
effected  without  appropriate  plans  in  hand 
for  the  establishment  of  low-rent  housing 
units  in  the  area  cleared.  Such  a  program 
of  clearance  and  of  redevelopment  is  ham¬ 
strung  in  Minneapolis  by  the  lack  o^  Fed¬ 
eral  funds.  The  tragedy  of  this  situation 
is  that  substandard  dwellings  will  have  to 
remain  to  provide  shelter.  Such  inadequa\ 
shelter  has  always  been  the  breeding  ground 
of  Juvenile  delinquency.  Families  who  live 
in  such  homes  are  highly  susceptible  to 
disease,  just  as  they  also  become  susceptible 
to  criminal  activities.  Poor  housing  leads  in 
part  to  increased  cost  in  maintaining  peni¬ 
tentiaries.  Three  statistics  on  the  Sumner 
field  housing  project  show  that  since  the 
establishment  of  the  project  the  number  of 
fires  in  the  area  decreased  one-third.  Dollar 
loss  per  fire  decreased  between  1940  and  1948 
to  $36  per  fire,  as  compared  to  $193  in  the 
area  previous  to  redevelopment.  Police  cost 
in  the  area  dropped  90  percent.  Prof.  Stuart 
Chapin  of  the  Department  of  Sociology 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota  in  his 
survey  of  the  project  in  1940  pointed  out 
that  people  living  in  the  Sumner  field  units 
developed  twice  as  much  social  participation 
in  the  civic  affairs  of  the  neighborhood  and 
city.  This  increased  not  only  the  moral  tone 
of  the  city  but  the  lives  of  these  people. 
This  comparison  was  made  in  terms  of  the 
people  occupying  substandard  shelter  in  sur¬ 
rounding  blighted  areas. 

The  need  for  low-rent  housing  should  be 
considered  primarily  in  terms  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  principle  of  preserving  American  family 
life.  Home  life  is  the  basis  of  family  life, 
and  the  destruction  of  family  life  spiritual¬ 
ly  and  materially  has  too  often  been  caused 
in  the  years  since  the  war  by  inadequate 
dwellings. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Eric  G.  Hoyer, 

ayor. 


Atlanta,  Ga.,  Aprtyl3,  1949. 
Paul  V.  Betters, 

United  States  Conference  /of  Mayors: 

The  city  of  Atlanta  is  vftally  interested 
in  the  passage  of  a  comprehensive  housing 
and  slum-clearance  bill.  /There  is  still  great 
need  for  housing  in  Jlie  low-income  class 
both  white  and  colored.  Also  there  are 
still  large  slum  areas  which  need  clearance 
in  the  central  ana  semicentral  portion  of 
the  city.  There  spe  thousands  of  applications 
for  the  housing  units  we  now  have  which 
cannot  be  filled.  Quite  a  number  of  apart¬ 
ment  buildings  have  been  built  in  Atlanta 
under  FHAToans,  but  they  are  too  far  out  in 
the  subu/os  to  serve  our  working  people  and 
those  of  moderate  income.  Also  the  rents 
are  completely  above  the  low-income  class. 
The'xity  Of  Atlanta  has  great  need  for  an 
additional  program  of  clum  clearance  and 
lbw-cost  housing. 

William  B.  Hartsfield, 

Mayor  of  Atlanta. 


Toledo,  Ohio,  April  12,  1949. 
Paul  V.  Betters, 

Executive  Director, 

United  States  Conference  of  Mayors: 

We  cannot  too  strongly  emphasize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  legislation  assisting  cities  with 
the  elimination  of  slums  and  construction  of 
housing  for  persons  of  low  income.  Today 
the  most  valuable  areas  in  Toledo  from  the 
standpoint  of  facility  and  proximity  to  the 
center  of  activity  are  occupied  by  slums  which 
create  real  problem  in  law  enforcement  and 
health. 

Michael  V.  Disalle, 

Mayor,  City  of  Toledo. 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  April  12,  1949. 
Paul  V.  Betters, 

Director,  United  States  Conference  of 
Mayors: 

Because  the  central  portion  of  Memphis  is 
traversed  by  five  major  bayou  systems  the 
adjacent  areas  invited  construction  of  poor¬ 
est  type  of  shelter.  Most  of  the  so-called 
housing  was  provided  more  than  40  years  ago 
and  represents  nearly  14,000  units  unfit  for 
repair  in  an  area  of  more  than  seven  square 
miles.  No  slums  have  ever  been  cleared  here 
except  through  public  improvements  and 
building  of  five  public  housing  projects..  Be-, 
tieve  private  enterprise  would  cooperate  in 
redevelopment  if  slum  sites  could  be  made 
available  at  reuse  values.  Memphis  needs 
at  least  7,000  low-rent  public-housing  unitST 
and  should  apply  for  at  least  half  that  num- 1 
ber  if  present  legislation  is  enacted.  The  i 
existing  public  housing  program  of  3,300  units! 
is  divided  28  percent  for  white  and  72  percent  l 
for  Negro  occupancy  and  future  programs, t 
based  on  ne&j,  should  be  apportioned  like-: 
wise. 


\  / 

\  Watkins  Overton, 

MayorSCity  of  Memphis,  Tenn. 

y— 

Providej^Ce,.R.  I.,  April  12,  1949. 
Paul  V.  Betters,  ,/  \ 

a  ConferOp.ee  of  Mayors, 

)on,  D.  C\. 

;ram  for  slum  clearance  and; 
squires  passage  of  Senate1 
le  low-rent  housing  for  dis- 
if  low  income.  .Vital  pro- 
;hways,  playgrounds,  Indus-, 
as  slum  clearance  are  beingj 
using  shortage.  \ 
Dennis  J.  Roberts, 

Mayor  of  Providence.  : 

' 

Norfolk,  Va.,  April  13,  1949. 


Paul  V.  Betters, 

Executive  Director, 

United  States  Conference  of  Mayorsi 

Acute  shortage  exists  here  respecting  hous¬ 
ing  accommodations  at  rentals  within  reach; 
of  vast  majority  of  our  people.  Concern  of, 
commandant  of  Fifth  Naval  District  is  indica-| 
tive  of  the  general  situation.  Recent  survey! 
by  commandant  discloses  2,347  Navy  per -5 
sonnel  in  Norfolk  area  who  desire  to  bring 
their  families  to  this  area  but  who  are  unabla 
to  do  so  because  of  housing  shortage;  3,0 771 
families  of  Navy  personnel  in  this  area  now 
occupying  trailers,  rooms,  and  other  inade-i 
quate  housing. 

Estimated  minimum  need  for  low-rent  pubJ 
lie  housing  3,000  units.  Nineteen  hundred; 
and  forty  housing  census  revealed  9,000  sub-^ 
standard  units  occupied  by  Negroes,  6,000 
substandard  units  occupied  by  whites.  While 
there  is  no  later  survey  available,  this  situa¬ 
tion  has  certainly  not  improved.  City  now;, 
plagued  with  many  blighted  areas  which  we 
hope  to  eliminate  progressively  through  re-: 
development  and  public-housing  projects. 

Norfolk’s  interest  in  slum  clearance  and 
public  housing  evidenced  by  recent  appro¬ 
priation  of  $25,000  to  the  Norfolk  Redevelop¬ 


ment  and  Housing  Authority  for  a  study, 
planning  and  programing.  Low-rent  public 
housing  in  Norfolk  efficiently  operated,  but 
grossly  inadequate  in  scope.  Administrative 
beads  of  health,  fire,  and  police  departments 
hnd  Judge  of  juvenile  court  report  a  very 
high  rate  of  disease,  delinquency,  and  crime 
in  slum  areas  with  correspondingly  high  serv¬ 
icing  costs  and  very  favorable  demonstration 
of  effectiveness  01  public  housing.  Study 
made  in  1937  of  certain  slum  areas  compris¬ 
ing  1  percent  of  our  total  area  and  contain¬ 
ing  14  percent  of  our  population  showed 
that  the  cost  of  city  services  in  those  areas 
exceeded  the  tax  returns  therefrom  by  $750,- 
000.  City  vitally  Interested  in  passage  of  a 
comprehensive  housing  bill  embracing  public 
housing  and  urban  redevelopment. 

Pretlow  Darden, 
Mayor,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield 
to  me?  / 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  I  may  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  that  the  Sena¬ 
tor'  from  Texas  [Mr.  Connally]  desires 
to  bring  up  for  immediate  consideration 
the  conference  report  on  the  ECA  bill, 
which  is  a  priviliged  matter.  I  assured 
the  Senator  from  Texas  that  when  I  had 
completed  my  statement  I  would  first 
.. -yield...  tu-imi 


EXTENSION  OF  THE  EUROPEAN  RECOVERY 
PROGRAM— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

I  submit  a  conference  report  on  Senate 
bill  1209,  providing  for  the  extension  of 
the  European  recovery  program,  and  I 
ask  for  its  present  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re¬ 
port  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report, 
as  follows: 

CONFERENCE  report 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  1209) 
to  amend  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of 
1948,  having  met,  after  full  and  free  confer¬ 
ence,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  House  amendment  insert 
the  following:  "That  the  fourth  and  fifth 
sentences  of  section  102  (a)  of  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Act  of  1948  are  hereby  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  ‘Mindful  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  which  the  United  States  has  enjoyed 
through  the  existence  of  a  large  domestic 
market  with  no  internal  trade  barriers,  and 
believing  that  similar  advantages  can  accrue 
to  the  countries  of  Europe,  it  is  declared 
to  be  the  policy  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  encourage  these  countries  through 
their  joint  organization  to  exert  sustained 
common  efforts  to  achieve  speedily  that  eco¬ 
nomic  cooperation  in  Europe  which  is  essen¬ 
tial  for  lasting  peace  and  prosperity.  It  is 
further  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  encourage  the 
unification  of  Europe,  and  to  sustain  and 
strengthen  principles  of  individual  liberty, 
free  institutions,  and  genuine  independence 
in  Europe  through  assistance  to  those  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe  yjhich  participate  in  a  joint 
recovery  prograrnbased  upon  self-help  and 
mutual  cooperation:  Provided,  That  no  as¬ 
sistance  to  the  participating  countries  here¬ 
in  contemplated  shall  seriously  impair  the 
economic  stability  of  the  United  States.’ 
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“Sec.  2.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
104  (e)  of  such  Act  is  hereby  amended  by 
striking  out  ‘$10,000  per  annum’  and  insert¬ 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  ‘the  highest  rate  author¬ 
ized  by  such  Act’. 

“Sec.  3.  The  first  sentence  of  section  105 
(c)  of  such  Act  is  hereby  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  ‘section  6  of  the  Act  of  July  2,  1940 
(54  Stat.  714),  as  amended,’  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ‘the  Export  Control  Act  of 
1949’. 

“Sec.  4.  Section  108  of  such  Act  is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentences:  ‘There  shall  be  a 
Deputy  United  States  Special  Representa¬ 
tive  in  Europe  who  shall  (a)  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  (b)  be  entitled 
to  receive  the  same  compensation  and  al¬ 
lowances  as  a  chief  of  mission,  class  3,  with¬ 
in  the  meaning  of  the  Act  of  August  13, 
1946  (60  Stat.  999),  and  (c)  have  the  rank 
of  ambassador  extraordinary  and  plenipo¬ 
tentiary.  The  Deputy  United  States  Special 
Representative  shall  perform  such  functions 
as  the  United  States  Special  Representative 
shall  designate,  and  shall  be  Acting  United 
States  Special  Representative  during  the  ab¬ 
sence  or  disability  of  the  United  States  Spe¬ 
cial  Representative  or  in  the  event  of  a 
vacancy  in  the  office  of  United  States  Spe¬ 
cial  Representative.’ 

“Sec.  5.  The  last  sentence  of  section  109 
(a)  of  such  Act  is  hereby  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  the  period  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  following:  ‘and 
the  chief  of  the  special  mission  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  the  same  compensation 
and  allowances  as  a  chief  of  mission,  class  3, 
or  a  chief  of  mission,  class  4,  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Act  of  August  13,  1946  (60 
Stat.  999),  or  compensation  and  allowances 
In  accordance  with  section  110  (a)  of  this 
title,  as  the  Administrator  shall  determine 
to  be  necessary  or  appropriate.” 

“Sec.  6.  (a)  The  last  sentence  of  para¬ 
graph  (2)  of  section  111  (a)  of  such  Act  is 
hereby  amended- to  read  as  follows:  ‘The  Ad¬ 
ministrator  shall,  in  providing  for  the  pro¬ 
curement  of  commodities  under  authority 
of  this  title,  take  such  steps  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  assure,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  that 
at  least  50  per  centum  of  the  gross  tonnage 
of  commodities  procured  out  of  funds  made 
available  under  this  title  and  transported 
to  or  from  the  United  States  on  ocean  ves¬ 
sels,  computed  separately  for  dry  bulk  car¬ 
riers,  dry  cargo  liner  and  tanker  services,  is 
so  transported  on  United  States  flag  vessels 
to  the  extent  such  vessels  are  available  at 
market  rates  for  United  States  flag  vessels; 
and,  in  the  administration  of  this  provision, 
the  Administrator  shall,  insofar  as  prac¬ 
ticable  and  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
this  title,  endeavor  to  secure  a  fair  and  rea¬ 
sonable  participation  by  United  States  flag 
vessels  in  cargoes  by  geographic  area.’ 

"(b)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  111  (b)  of 
such  Act  is  hereby  amended  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  particulars: 

“(1)  By  inserting  after  ‘projects’  a  comma 
and  the  following:  ‘including  expansion, 
modernization,  or  development  of  existing 
enterprises’  and  a  comma; 

"(2)  By  inserting  after  ‘media’  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  ‘consistent  with  the  national  in¬ 
terests  of  the  United  States’; 

"(3)  By  striking  out  in  the  first  proviso 
‘in  the  first  year  after  the  date  of  the  en¬ 
actment  of  this  Act  does  not  exceed  $15,000,- 
000’  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ‘made  in 
any  fiscal  year  does  not  exceed  $10,000,000’; 

“(4)  By  amending  subparagraph  (i)  there¬ 
of  to  read  as  follows : 

‘‘‘(i)  the  guaranty  to  any  person  shall 
not  exceed  the  amount  of  dollars  invested  in 
the  project  by  such  person  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Administrator  plus  actual 
earnings  cr  profits  on  said  project  to  the 
extent  provided  by  such  guaranty;’; 


“(5)  By  inserting  after  subparagraph  (ill) 
thereof  the  following  new  subparagraphs: 

“‘(iv)  as  used  in  this  paragraph,  the  term 
‘investment’  includes  the  furnishing  of  cap¬ 
ital  goods  items  and  related  services,  for  use 
in  connection  with  projects  approved  by  the 
Administrator,  pursuant  to  a  contract  pro¬ 
viding  for  payment  in  whole  or  in  part  after 
June  30,  1950;  and 

‘“(v)  the  guaranty  to  any  person  shall  be 
limited  to  assuring  the  transfer  into  United 
States  dollars  of  other  currencies,  or  credits 
in  such  currencies  received  by  such  person 
as  earnings  or  profits  from  the  approved  in¬ 
vestment,  as  repayment  or  return  thereof, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  or  as  compensation  for 
the  sale  or  disposition  o-f  all  or  any  part 
thereof.  'When  any  payment  is  made  to  any 
person  pursuant  to  a  guaranty  as  hereinbe¬ 
fore  described,  the  currency  or  credits  on  ac¬ 
count  of  which  such  payment  is  made  shall 
become  the  property  of  the  United  States 
Government,  and  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  shall  be  subrogated  to  any  right,  title, 
claim,  or  cause  of  action  existing  in  connec¬ 
tion  therewith.’;  and 

“(6)  By  amending  the  next  to  last  sen¬ 
tence  thereof  to  read  as  follows:  ‘The  total 
amount  of  the  guaranties  made  under  this 
paragraph  (3)  shall  not  exceed  $150,000,000: 
Provided,  That  any  funds  allocated  to  a  guar¬ 
anty  and  remaining  after  all  liability  of  the 
United  States  assumed  in  connection  there¬ 
with  has  been  released,  discharged,  or  other¬ 
wise  terminated, 'shall  be  available  for  allo¬ 
cation  to  other  guaranties,  the  foregoing 
limitation  notwithstanding.’ 

“(c)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  111  (c)  of 
such  act  is  hereby  amended  in  the  following 
particulars: 

“(1)  By  inserting  after  the  second  sen¬ 
tence  thereof  the  following:  ‘In  addition  to 
the  amount  of  notes  above  authorized,  the 
Administrator  is  authorized,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(3)  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  to  issue 
notes  from  time  to  time  for  purchase  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  an  amount 
not  exceeding  in  the  aggregate  $150,000,000 
less  any  amount  allocated  prior  to  April  3, 
1949,  for  such  purpose,  until  all  liabilities 
arising  under  guaranties  made  pursuant  to 
this  authorization  have  expired  or  been  dis¬ 
charged.’; 

“(2)  By  striking  out  the  first  two  words, 
‘Such  notes’  in  the  third  sentence  thereof 
and  inserting  ‘The  notes  hereinabove  au¬ 
thorized’;  and 

“(3)  By  inserting  after  ‘Washington’  in  the 
sixth  sentence  thereof  ‘for  assistance  on 
credit  terms’. 

"Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  112  (c)  of  such  Act  is 
hereby  amended  by  striking  out  ‘25  per 
centum’  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ‘12y2 
per  centum’. 

“(b)  Section  112  (d)  of  such  Act  is  here¬ 
by  amended  by  adding  after  the  words  ‘any 
agricultural  commodity,  or  product  there¬ 
of’  the  following:  ‘or  class,  type,  or  specifica¬ 
tion  thereof’. 

"(c)  Section  112  (g)  of  such  Act  is  hereby 
amended  by  striking  out  ‘section  6  of  the 
Act  of  July  2,  1940  (54  Stat.  714),  including 
any  amendment  thereto,’  and  ‘section  6  of 
the  Act  of  July  2,  1940,  as  amended,’  and  in¬ 
serting  in  lieu  thereof  ‘the  Export  Control 
Act  of  1949’. 

“(d)  Section  112  of  such  Act  is  hereby  fur¬ 
ther  amended  by  adding  at"  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsections : 

‘“(i)  (1)  Insofar  as  practicable  and  to  the 
maximum  extent  consistent  with  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
Administrator  shall  assist  American  small 
business  to  participate  equitably  in  the  fur¬ 
nishing  of  commodities  and  services  financed 
with  funds  authorized  under  this  title  by 
making  available  or  causing  to  be  made 
available  to  suppliers  in.  the  United  States, 
and  particularly  to  small  independent  en¬ 


terprises,  information,  as  far  in  advance  as 
possible,  with  respect  to  purchases  proposed 
to  be  financed  with  funds  authorized  under 
this  title,  and  by  making  available  or  causing 
to  be  made  available  to  prospective  purchas¬ 
ers  in  the  participating  countries  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  commodities  and  services  produced 
by  small  independent  enterprises  in  the 
United  States,  and  by  otherwise  helping  to 
give  small  business  an  opportunity  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  furnishing  of  commodities 
and  services  financed  with  funds  authorized 
under  this  title. 

“‘(2)  The  Administrator  shall  appoint  a 
special  assistant  to  advise  and  assist  him  in 
carrying  out  the  foregoing  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 
Each  report  transmitted  to  the  Congress  un¬ 
der  section  123  shall  include  a  report  of  all 
activities  under  this  subsection. 

“‘(j)  The  Administrator  shall,  in  provid¬ 
ing  assistance  in  the  procurement  of  com¬ 
modities  in  the  United  States,  make  avail¬ 
able  United  States  dollars  for  marine  insur¬ 
ance  on  such  commodities  where  such  in¬ 
surance  is  placed  on  a  competitive  basis  in 
accordance  with  normal  trade  practices  pre¬ 
vailing  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  II. 

‘“(k)  No  funds  authorized  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  title  shall  be  used  in  the  United 
States  for  advertising  foreign  products  or  for 
advertising  foreign  travel. 

“  ‘(1)  No  funds  authorized  for  the  purposes 
of  this  title  shall  be  used  for  the  purchase  in 
bulk  of  any  commodities  (other  than  com¬ 
modities  procured  by  or  in  the  possession  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  pursuant 
to  price-support  programs  required  by  law) 
at  prices  higher  than  the  market  price  pre¬ 
vailing  in  the  United  States  at  the  time  of 
the  purchase  adjusted  for  differences  in  the 
cost  of  transportation  to  destination,  qual¬ 
ity,  and  terms  of  payment.’ 

“Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  114  (c)  of  such  act  is 
hereby  amended  in  the  foliowing  particu¬ 
lars  : 

“(1)  By  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  the  first  sentence  thereof  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  colon  and  the  following:  ‘Pro¬ 
vided  further.  That,  in  addition  to  ’  the 
amount  heretofore  authorized  and  appro¬ 
priated,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  carrying  out  the  provisions 
and  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  this  title 
not  to  exceed  $1,150,000,000  for  the  period 
April  3,  1949,  through  June  30,  1949,  and  not 
to  exceed  $4,280,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30',  1950:  Provided  further.  That, 
in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  any  balance, 
unobligated  as  of  June  30,  1949,  or  subse¬ 
quently  released  from  obligation,  of  funds 
appropriated  for  carrying  out  and  accom¬ 
plishing  the  purposes  of  this  title  for  any 
period  ending  on  or  prior  to  that  date  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  made  available  for 
obligation  through  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1950,  and  to  be  transferred  to  and 
consolidated  with  any  appropriations  for 
carrying  out  and  accomplishing  the  purposes 
of  this  title  for  said  fiscal  year.’;  and 

“(2)  By  amending  the  last  sentence  of 
such  section  114  (c)  to  read  as  follows:  ‘The 
authorizations  in  this  title  are  limited  to 
the  period  ending  June  30,  1950,  in  order  that 
the  Congress  may  pass  on  any  subsequent 
authorizations.’ 

“(b)  Section  114  of  such  Act  is  hereby  fur¬ 
ther  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

“‘(g)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
any  other  law,  until  such  time  as  an  appro¬ 
priation  additional  to  that  made  by  title  I 
of  the  Foreign  Aid  Appropriation  Act,  1919 
(Public  Law  793,  Eightieth  Congress),  shall 
be  made  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpo¬ 
ration  is  authorized  and  directed  to  make 
advances  not  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate 
$1,000,000,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  in  such  manner,  at  such  times,  and 
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In  such  amounts  as  the  Administrator  shall 
request,  and  no  Interest  shall  be  charged  on 
advances  made  by  the  Treasury  to  the  Re- 
constructiin  Finance  Corporation  for  this 
purpose.  The  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor¬ 
poration  shall  be  repaid  without  interest  for 
advances  made  by  it  hereunder,  from  funds 
made  available  for  the  purposes  of  this 
title.1 

“Sec.  9.  (a)  Paragraph  (6)  of  section  115 
(b)  of  such  Act  is  hereby  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  the  period  following  the  words  ‘grant 
basis'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  colon 
and  the  following:  'Provided,  That  the  ob¬ 
ligation  to  make  such  deposits  may  be 
waived,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Adminis¬ 
trator,  with  respect  to  technical  information 
or  assistance  furnished  under  section  111 
(a)  (3)  of  this  title  and  with  respect  to 
ocean  transportation  furnished  on  United 
States  flag  vessels  under  section  111  of  this 
title  in  an  amount  not  exceeding  the  amount, 
as  determined  by  the  Administrator,  by 
which  the  charges  for  such  transportation 
exceed  the  cost  of  such  transportation  at 
world  market  rates.1 

“(b)  Such  section  115  (b)  (6)  is  hereby 
further  amended  by  Inserting  after  ‘or  for 
such  other  expenditures  as  may  be  con¬ 
sistent  with1  the  words  ‘the  declaration  of 
policy  contained  in  section  102  and1. 

“(c)  Section  115  (d)  of  such  Act  is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

‘“(d)  The  Administrator  shall  encourage 
each  participating  country  to  insure,  by  an 
effective  follow-up  system,  that  efficient  use 
is  made  of  the  commodities,  facilities,  and 
services  furnished  under  this  title.  In  order 
further  to  insure  that  each  participating 
country  makes  efficient  use  ofvsuch  com-  f 
modities,  facilities,  and  services,  and  of  its 
own  resources,  the  Administrator  shall  en¬ 
courage  the  joint  organization  of  the  par¬ 
ticipating  countries  referred  to  in  subsec¬ 
tion  (b)  of  this  section  to  observe  and  review 
the  operation  of  such  follow-up  systems.1 

“(d)  Section  115  of  such  Act  is  hereby 
further  amended  by  adding  two  new  subsec¬ 
tions  as  follows: 

.  “‘(h)  Not  less  than  5  per  centum  of  each 
special  local  currency  account  established 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section  shall  be  allocated  to  the  use 
of  the  United  States  Government  for  ex¬ 
penditure  for  materials  which  are  required 
by  the  United  States  as  a  result  of  deficiencies 
or  potential  deficiencies  in  its  own  resources 
or  for  other  local  currency  requirements  of 
the  United  States. 

“‘(i)  (1)  The  Administrator  shall,  to  the 
greatest  extent  practicable,  initiate  projects 
for  and  assist  the  appropriate  agencies  of  the 
United  States  Government  in  procuring  and 
stimulating  increased  production  in  partici¬ 
pating  countries  of  materials  which  are  re¬ 
quired  by  the  United  States  as  a  result  of  de¬ 
ficiencies  or  potential  deficiencies  in  its  own 
resources;  and  in  furtherance  of  these  objec¬ 
tives  the  Administrator  shall,  in  addition  to 
the  local  currency  allocated  pursuant  to  sub¬ 
section  (h),  use  such  other  means  available 
to  him  under  this  title  as  he  may  deem 
appropriate. 

"'(2)  In  furtherance  of  such  objectives 
and  within  the  limits  of  the  appropriations 
and  contract  authorizations  of  the  Bureau  of 
Federal  Supply  to  procure  strategic  and  criti¬ 
cal  materials,  the  Administrator,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Director  of  such  Bureau,  shall 
enter  into  contracts  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States  for  the  account  of  such  Bureau 
for  the  purchase  of  strategic  and  critical  ma¬ 
terials  in  any  participating  country.  Such 
contracts  may  provide  for  deliveries  over  defi¬ 
nite  periods,  but  not  to  exceed  twenty  years 
in  any  contract,  and  may  provide  for  pay¬ 
ments  in  advance  of  deliveries. 

“‘(3)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be 
deemed  to  restrict  or  limit  in  any  manner 
the  authority  now  held  by  any  agency  of  the 
United  States  Government  in  procuring  or 


stimulating  increased  production  of  the  ma¬ 
terials  referred  to  in  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  in  countries  other  than  participating 
countries.1 

“Sec.  10.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 

117  (c)  of  such  Act  is  hereby  amended  by 
striking  out  the  period  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  colon  and  the  following :  ‘Provided, 
That  the  Administrator  shall  fix  and  pay  a 
uniform  rate  per  pound  for  the  ocean  trans¬ 
portation  of  all  relief  packages  of  food  or 
other  general  classification  of  commodities 
shipped  to  any  participating  foreign  coun¬ 
try,  regardless  of  methods  of  shipment  and 
higher  rates  charged  by  particular  agencies 
of  transportation,  but  this  proviso  shall  not 
apply  to  shipments  made  by  individuals  to 
individuals  through  the  mails.1 

“(b)  Section  117  (d)  of  such  Act  is  hereby 
amended  by  striking  out  ‘section  6  of  the 
Act  of  July  2, 1940  (54  Stat.  714) ,  as  amended,1 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ‘the  Export 
Control  Act  of  1949’. 

“(c)  Section  117  of  such  Act  is  hereby  fur¬ 
ther  amended  by  adding  a  new  subsection  to 
read  as  follows: 

“‘(e)  Whenever  the  Administrator  shall 
determine  that  shipping  capacity  available 
to  Italy  is  inadequate  for  such  emigration 
from  Italy  as  may  be  desirable  to  further 
the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  Administrator 
shall  request  the  United  States  Maritime 
Commission  to  make  available  to  Italy  ves¬ 
sels  capable  of  engaging  in  such  service  for 
the  purpose  of  transporting  emigrants  from 
Italy  to  destinations  other  than  the  United 
States,  and  shall  specify  the  terms  and  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  such  vessels  shall  thus 
be  made  available,  and  the  United  States 
Maritime  Commission  thereupon  shall,  not¬ 
withstanding  any  other  provisions  of  law  and 
without  reimbursement  by  the  Administra¬ 
tor,  make  such  vessels  available  to  Italy  in 
accordance  with  such  terms  and  conditions: 
Provided,  That  the  total  number  of  such 
vessels  made  available  for  such  purpose  shall 
not  at  any  one  time  exceed  ten:  Provided 
further,  That  title  to  each  such  vessel  owned 
by  the  United  States  Government  shall  re¬ 
main  in  the  United  States:  And  provided 
further,  That  the  terms  and  conditions  under 
which  such  vessels  are  made  available  to 
Italy  shall  obligate  Italy  to  return  the  ves¬ 
sels  forthwith  upon  demand  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  in  any  event  not  later  than  June 
30,  1952.’ 

“Sec.  11.  The  second  sentence  of  section 

118  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  be¬ 
fore  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  ‘or  (3) 
the  provision  of  such  assistance  would  be 
inconsistent  with  the  obligations  of  the 
United  States  under  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  to  refrain  from  giving  as¬ 
sistance  to  any  State  against  which  the 
United  Nations  is  taking  preventative  or 
enforcement  action1. 

“Sec.  12.  An  amount, 'equal  to  any  balance, 
unobligated  as  of  April  2,  1949,  or  subse¬ 
quently  released  from  obligation,  of  funds 
appropriated  by  Public  Law  793,  approved 
June  28,  1948,  for  the  purposes  of  the  China 
Aid  Act  of  1948  is  hereby  made  available  to 
the  President  for  obligation  through  Feb¬ 
ruary  15,  1950,  for  assistance  in  areas  in 
China  which  he  may  deem  to  be  not  under 
Communist  domination,  to  be  furnished  in 
such  manner  and  on  such  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions  as  he  may  determine.” 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

Tom  Connally, 

Walter  F.  George, 

Elbert  D.  Thomas, 

Arthur  H.  Vandenberg, 
Alexander  Wiley, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
John  Kee, 

James  P.  Richards, 

Joseph  L.  Pfeifer, 

Charles  A.  Eaton, 

John  M.  Vorys, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  care  to  consume  much  of  the  time 
of  the  Senate  in  discussing  the  report. 
It  was  approved  by  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  a  little  while  ago  today,  and 
I  hope  and  expect  similar  action  to  be 
taken  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  me  so  I  may 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield  for  that  pur¬ 
pose. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stennis  in  the  chair).  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 


Aiken 

Hill 

Morse 

Baldwin 

Hoey 

Mundt 

Brewster 

Holland 

Murray 

Bricker 

Humphrey 

Neely 

Cain 

Ives 

O’Conor 

Chavez 

Jenner 

Pepper 

Connally 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Reed 

Cordon 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Robertson 

Donnell 

Kefauver 

Russell 

Douglas 

Kem 

Saltonstall 

Downey 

Kerr 

Schoeppel 

Eastland 

Knowland 

Sparkman 

Ectan 

Langer 

Stennis 

Ellender 

Lodge 

Taft 

Ferguson 

Lucas 

Taylor 

Flanders 

McCarthy 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Frear 

McClellan 

Thye 

Fulbright 

McFarland 

Tydlngs 

George 

McMahon 

Vandenberg 

Green 

Martin 

Watkins 

Hayden 

Maybank 

Wherry 

Hendrickson 

Miller 

Williams 

Hickenlooper 

Mlllllcin 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo¬ 
rum  is  present. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  presented  the  report  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  committee  on  the  ECA  bill,  Senate 
bill  1209.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the 
committee  to  consume  much  of  the  time 
of  the  Senate.  However,  it  was  thought 
desirable  to  have  a  quorum  call  in  order 
that  Senators  might  have  no  cause  to 
complain  that  they  did  not  know  the  con¬ 
ference  report  was  coming  before  the 
Senate  for  consideration. 

The  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  were  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
George],  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Thomas],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Vandenberg],  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley],  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas,  chairman  of  the  committee. 
The  report  is  available  for  Senators  who 
desire  copies. 

On  the  whole,  the  conference  report 
reveals  that  in  the  main  the  Senate  con¬ 
ferees  were  able  to  sustain  the  views  of 
the  Senate  and  to  secure  action  on  the 
major  amendments  which  were  con¬ 
sidered  and  adopted  by  the  Senate.  The 
House  conferees  agreed  to  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  provisions  which  were  sanctioned 
by  the  Senate  committee  and  the  Sen¬ 
ate. ‘'The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  agreed  to  accept  the  Senate  lan¬ 
guage  with  respect  to  the  fifty-fifty  ship¬ 
ping  provision,  which  is  more  or  less  an 
agreed-upon  compromise  between  the 
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ECA  and  the  American  merchant  marine 
interests. 

In  the  case  of  China,  the  language  in¬ 
serted  in  the  bill  by  the  Senate,  on  motion 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Knowland],  was  in  effect  adopted; 
so  that  item  is  cared  for. 

The  House  had  passed  an  independent 
bill  on  the  subject  of  China,  but  upon 
the  insistence  of  the  Senate  conferees  it 
was  agreed  that  the  provision  inserted 
in  the  bill  by  the  Senate  should  remain 
practically  intact — that  is,  as  to  the  time 
within  which  the  $43,000,000,  heretofore 
appropriated,  but  unexpended,  may  be 
expended. 

The  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  the  Senate  amendment  on  the 
subject  of  the  Indonesian  question.  That 
amendment  was  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Brewster]  .  There  was 
nothing  on  the  subject  in  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House,  so  that  item  is  dis¬ 
posed  of. 

The  language  inserted  by  the  Senate, 
providing  that  the  Administrator  shall 
encourage  each  participating  country  to 
insure  the  efficient  use  of  commodities 
and  facilities  by  an  effective  follow-up 
system,  was  approved  by  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  House.  No  similar 
provision  had  been  contained  in  the  bill 
as  passed  by  the  House.  That  provision 
is  what  is  known  as  the  Bridges-McCar- 
ran  amendment. 

In  the  case  of  the  item  for  advertising 
and  travel,  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill 
forbids  the  use  of  ECA  funds  for  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  United  States  of  foreign 
products  or  foreign  travel.  No  similar 
provision  was  contained  in  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House.  The  House  con¬ 
ferees  accepted  the  action  taken  in  that 
respect  by  the  Senate. 

As  to  agricultural  commodities,  in  the 
Senate  version  of  the  bill  the  words  “any 
agricultural  commodity  or  product  there¬ 
of,”  as  used  in  the  original  bill,  were  en¬ 
larged  to  include  classes,  types,  or  speci¬ 
fications  of  such  commodities  or  prod¬ 
ucts.  The  conferees  agreed  to  accept 
that  provision.  It  was  championed  and 
presented,  as  I  now  recall,  by  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson], 
and  other  Senators  who  were  associated 
with  him. 

In  the  case  of  exported  wheat  flour, 
the  Senate  version  of  the  bill  contained  a 
provision  that  least  15  percent  of  the 
wheat  shipped  abroad  should  be  in  the 
form  of  milled  products.  Upon  the  in¬ 
sistence  of  the  House  conferees,  the  Sen¬ 
ate  provision  was  reduced  to  12  percent; 
and  the  House  conferees  agreed  to  that. 

In  the  case  of  marine  insurance,  the 
House  version  of  the  bill  contained  no 
provision  on  the  subject.  The  House 
conferees  agreed  to  accept  the  first  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Senate  amendment  dealing 
with  that  subject,  but  rejected  the  last 
half.  However,  the  final  action  repre¬ 
sents  a  distinct  advance,  and  more  or 
less  represents  the  Senate’s  view. 

The  Senate  conferees  receded  on  the 
provision  relating  to  the  exportation  of 
corn.  That  amendment  was  sponsored 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gillette],  and  provided  that  15 


percent  of  the  corn  shipped  abroad  should 
be  in  processed  form.  Because  of  the 
objections  of  the  ECA  and  testimony  that 
it  was  hardly  practicable  and  that  in 
Europe  there  is  really  very  little  demand 
for  corn,  the  Senate  conferees  agreed  to 
recede,  and  to  accept  the  view  of  the 
House  conferees  on  that  matter. 

One  other  item  of  difference  was  that 
the  Senate  version  of  the  bill  provided 
$750,000,000  through  the  RFC  to  meet  any 
anticipated  necessities  along  that  line. 
The  House  version  of  the  bill  provided 
for  a  billion  dollars.  The  Senate  confer¬ 
ees  agreed  to  that  provision,  because  it 
does  not  involve  any  appropriation;  and 
if  the  billion  dollars  is  needed,  we  feel 
that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  insist  upon 
a  reduction. 

The  Senate  conferees  receded  on  the 
provision,  contained  in  the  bill  as  passed 
by  the  Senate,  authorizing  $150,000,000 
for  forward  contracting  for  long-range 
programing.  That  provision  was  re¬ 
moved  from  the  bill,  upon  the  insistence 
of  the  House  conferees. 

In  regard  to  the  shipping  matter,  or 
what  is  known  as  the  Panamanian  issue, 
the  Senate  conferees  agreed  to  remove 
that  provision  from  the  bill,  so  that 
issue  is  eliminated  from  consideration. 
It  related  to  vessels  registered  under  the 
laws  of  a  foreign  country  which  is  not 
a  participating  country  under  ECA,  and 
of  which  the  owners  are  not  nationals  of 
a  participating  country.  In  other  words, 
it  relates  to  ships  under  Panamanian 
registry.  So  far  as  the  compromis«  on 
that  matter  is  concerned,  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that  the  House  version  of  the 
bill  contained  exceptionally  broad  guar¬ 
anty  provisions,  including  compensation 
for  losses  as  a  result  of  riot,  revolution, 
war,  expropriation,  and  a  number  of 
other  things.  The  House  version  of  the 
bill  provided  that  $300,000,000  should  be 
available  for  those  purposes.  The  Sen¬ 
ate  conferees  vigorously  dissented.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Vanden- 
berg]  ,  who  was  thoroughly  advised  about 
the  proposal,  along  with  other  of  the 
Senate  conferees,  insisted  on  opposition. 
The  result  was  that  all  the  provisions  of 
guaranties,  including  the  one  as  to  orig¬ 
inal  investment,  but  with  the  exception 
of  the  guaranty  of  convertability  of  cur¬ 
rency  into  United  States  dollars,  were 
stricken  out.  The  ceiling  on  guaranties 
was  reduced  from  $300,000,000  to  $150,- 
000,000. 

The  Senate  conferees  thus  succeeded 
in  greatly  modifying  the  far-reaching 
House  proposal,  and  we  were  able  to  de¬ 
feat  what  we  thought  would  be  a  prece¬ 
dent  on  the  question  of  guaranteeing  the 
investments  in  foreign  countries  and  the 
profits  therefrom,  with  payment  to  be 
made  from  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States.  Such  a  provision,  of  course, 
might  have  far-reaching  results  in  re¬ 
spect  to  other  legislation.  The  Senator 
from  Michigan  deserves  credit  for  his  in¬ 
sistence  on  that  point  and  for  his  very 
clear  explanations  before  the  Committee 
of  Conference. 

The  House  conferees  agreed  to  restore 
the  $50,000,000  item  for  the  interim 
period,  in  order  to  leave  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  intact.  The  House  had  reduced  the 


amount  of  the  appropriation  by  $50,- 

000,000. 

On  our  part,  the  Senate  conferees 
agreed  to  eliminate  the  $150,000,000  item 
for  forward  contracting.  That  would  not 
injure  the  operation  of  the  bill,  because 
it  does  not  involve  a  direct  appropriation 
at  this  time. 

So  far  as  the  authorizations  are  con¬ 
cerned,  therefore,  the  bill  as  finally 
agreed  tfpon  in  the  conference  committee 
is  strikingly  like  the  version  of  the  bill 
as  sent  to  conference  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  result  of  the 
conference  has  been  wholly  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  attitude  of  the  Senate, 
and  will  provide  wisely  for  the  extension 
for  another  year  of  the  operations  of  the 
ECA. 

Mr.  President,  as  all  nf  us  know,  this 
is  one  of  the  most  far-reaching  meas¬ 
ures,  so  far  as  the  international  world  is 
concerned,  that  has  ever  been  under¬ 
taken  by  any  government  since  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  organized  society.  It  repre¬ 
sents  the  generosity  of  a  great  nation 
and  the  far-seeing  vision  as  to  its  ef¬ 
fects  not  alone  for  the  moment  but  for 
the  years  to  come.  We  believe  it  will 
have  a  tremendous  impact  upon  the 
cause  of  peace.  We  believe  it  will  have 
a  profound  effect  in  enabling  European 
countries  to  stand  upon  their  own  legs 
and  to  rebuild  their  broken  economies, 
thus  strengthening  the  cause  of  free  gov¬ 
ernment  in  Europe,  and  setting  an  ex¬ 
ample  for  the  entire  world.  We  present 
the  report  and  ask  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  President,  I  was  the 
author  of  the  provision  requiring  that 
15  percent  of  the  combined  wheat  and 
flour  tonnage  be  in  the  form  of  flour.  I 
appreciate  very  much  the  work  of  the 
Senate  conferees  in  preserving  12  y2  per¬ 
cent.  During  the  past  30  years  the  flour¬ 
milling  industry  of  the  United  States 
has  built  up  a  foreign  rparket.  For  30 
years  18  percent,  on  an  average,  of  the 
combined  wheat  and  flour  tonnage 
which  has  gone  abroad  has  been  in  the 
form  of  flour.  I  think  the  ECA  Admin¬ 
istrator  has  been  wholly  unreasonable 
and  somewhat  unfair  to  an  American 
industry  which  has  built  up  a  business  at 
its  own  expense.  The  15-percent  provi¬ 
sion  should  have  been  preserved.  But  I 
appreciate  what  the  conferees  did,  and 
I  thank  especially  the  Senator  from 
Texas  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
for  their  work  and  help.  The  report  is 
perfectly  satisfactory  to  me,  and  I,  of 
course,  expect  to  vote  for  it.' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

NATIONAL  HEALTH  INSURANCE 

Mr.  MORSE.  -  Mr.  President,  Iwdnt  to 
take  a  veTw  few  minutes  thkp-erfternoon 
to  discuss  tifre  ^phases  ofl^roblems  af¬ 
fecting  nationaThealtJx^ 


privileged  matter. 


1949 

'A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
theHable. 

OMRS.  MARION  T.  SCHWARTZ 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker’s  desk  the  bill  (H.  R.  1169) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Marion  T.  Schwartz, 
with  a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  dis¬ 
agree  to  the  Senate  amendment,  and  ask 
for  a  conference  with  the  Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York?  [After  a  pause.]  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  appoints  the  following  con¬ 
ferees:  Messrs.  Byrne  of  New  York,  Den¬ 
ton,  and  Jennings. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  BATTLE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
in  reference  to  Pan-American  Day. 

Mr.  PHILBIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  CANFIELD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  attend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  an  exchange  of  cor¬ 
respondence. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  in  two  instances  and  to  include 
an  article  in  each  instance. 

Mr.  FARRINGTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
in  the  Record  and  include  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Territorial  Legislature  of 
Hawaii. 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  in  the  Record. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  her  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  three  short  articles. 

Mr.  MEYER  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord  and  include  a  radio  address  by  him 
on  the  subject  of  socialized  medicine. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  in  the  Record  in  two  instances 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  COUDERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

Mr.  COUDERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
great  variety  of  talent  which  character¬ 
izes  the  district  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent.  It  has  not  only  been  the 
home  of  Presidents,  Governors,  and  lead¬ 
ers  in  the  business,,  social  welfare,  and 
labor  walks  of  life,  but  it  harbors  also 
the  great  in  the  world  of  art  and  drama. 

My  attention  has  been  called  recently 
to  the  presentation  of  the  National  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Vocal  Arts  Plaque  for  1949  to  one 
of  my  constituents  for  outstanding 
achievement  in  coordination  of  theatrical 
acts.  He  also  has  been  a  past  recipient 
of  the  drama  critics  award.  I  refer  to 
the  great  singer,  Alfred  Drake,  who  has 
so  successfully  entertained  so  many  with 
his  highly  dramatic  art. 

Mr.  Drake  is  a  real  New  Yorker.  He 
was  born  in  the  Bronx,  spent  his  child¬ 
hood  in  Brooklyn,  and  his  adult  life  so  far 
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has  been  reserved  for  Manhattan.  Not 
only  does  he  limit  himself  to  acting  in 
serious  and  musical  roles,  but  is  also  a 
playwright  and  director  of  no  mean  dis¬ 
tinction.  Millions  of  people  have  seen 
and  heard  him  on  the  stage,  screen,  and 
radio,  and  his  record  recordings  have 
reached  many  more  millions  of  ears.  His 
performance  in  Oklahoma  will  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  by  those  who  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  enjoy  it.  He  is  back  entertain¬ 
ing  visitors  in  the  Seventeenth  Congres¬ 
sional  District  in  another  successful 
musical  play,  Kiss  Me  Kate. 

Mr.  COUDERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  newspaper  articles,  j 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin  asked  and  was  ; 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
in  the  Record  and  include  a  newspaper 
article. 

Mr.  HARVEY  asked  and  was  given  per-  j 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  two  newspaper  edi¬ 
torials. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  material 

Mr.  DOYLE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  ip  the 
Record  at  this  point.  Jr 

RE  PATMAN  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  Doi*LE.  Mr.  Speaker/i  favor  the 
Patman  amendment. 

Granting  tlW  the  committee  has  not 
given  any  evidence  of  deliberate  inten-  j 
tion  of  crippling  ^he  prosecution  of  il¬ 
legal  monopolies,  irvdoes  appear  there  is 
some  question  that  the  cut  will  reason-  ; 
ably  limit  to  at  Jeast\£ome  extent  the 
most  prompt  prosecution  of  antimonop¬ 
oly  prosecutions.  I  am  opposed  to  any 
plan  which  could  possibly  result  in  slow¬ 
ing  up  prosecutions  of  illegal'tponopolies. 
Rather,  should  forthrightly  declare 
that  illegal  monopoly  is  not  consistent 
with  tile  best  interests  of  our  Nation. 
Prompt  prosecution  is  an  essential  ele¬ 
ment  of  democratic  processes.  Only: 
prompt  investigation  and  prompt  prose¬ 
cution  results  in  fairness  to  the  legal 
rights  to  both  the  people  and  to  the. 
claimed  illegal  monopoly.  Forced  delay! 
on  account  of  inadequate  funds  or  per-; 
sonnel  is  intolerable  when  the  rights  and; 
security  of  small  business  is  involved. 
Legal  big  business  is  as  necessary  as  legal 
small  business.  But,  illegal  monopoly  is 
destructive  of  the  very  spirit  and  fact  of 
competitive  free  enterprise  and  must  not 
be  tolerated.  The  economic  security  of 
our  Nation  depends  upon  the  observance; 
of  established  law  and  because  illegal 
monopoly  is  immense  money  and  eco¬ 
nomic  resources  it  is  more  destructive  to 
the  democratic  processes  than  is  just 
ordinary  illegal  act  or  procedure.  Illegal, 
monopoly  must  be  checked  and  must  be 
prosecuted  promptly  and  diligently  and 
I  want  our  legal  department  to  be  ade¬ 
quately  financed  so  to  do.  Competitive 
free  enterprise  cannot  survive  protracted 
delay  in  the  prosecution  of  illegal  monop¬ 
oly  and  there  should  be  no  such  condition 
permitted  to  grow  up.  Small  business 
must  not  be  expected  to  compete  with  il¬ 
legal  monopoly — no;  not  even  in  one  case. 
And  insufficient  money  to  prosecute 
promptly  and  fully  puts  small  business  up 


against  illegal  competition  entirely  too 
long  to  suit  me. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  McKINNON  asked  and  was’  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remark's  in  the 
Record  and  include  newspaper  articles. 

Mr.  JUDD  asked  and  wa^  jiven  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord  and  include  an  addre/s  by  Hon.  Har¬ 
old  E.  Stassen  at  Boston 

Mr.  SHORT  asked  ahd  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  His  remarks  in  the 
Record  in  two  instances  and  include  ex- 
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PROGRAM 
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Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  (S.  1209)  to 
amend  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of 

1948,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the 
report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  April  13, 

1949. ) 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Members 
of  the  House  have  no  doubt  noted  by  the 
reading  of  the  statement  of  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  that  the  report 
comes  to  you  as  a  unanimous  report  and 
agreement  of  the  conference  committee 
upon  the  provisions  of  this  measure.  In 
many  instances  the  Senate  receded  from 
its  position  on  provisions  in  the  bill,  while 
in  others  the  House  receded;  but  in  most 
of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  that  were  in 
controversy  there  was  a  compromise.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  conferees,  the  bill  as 
now  brought  to  you  by  the  conference 
committee  is  a  stronger  and  finer  measure 
than  either  the  original  Senate  or  House 
bill.  You  will  notice  that  no  change  was 
made  in  the  original  measures  as  intro¬ 
duced  in  both  bodies  in  the  amount  of 
the  authorized  appropriations;  $4,280,- 
000,000  is  authorized  for  the  fiscal  year 
1950  and  $1,100,000,000  for  the  3  months’ 
period  left  of  the  fiscal  year  1949.  These 
were  the  figures  arrived  at,  not  only  by 
the  ECA  organization,  but  by  the  Euro¬ 
pean  organization  as  the  absolute  mini¬ 
mum  necessary  to  carry  the  Marshall 
plan  on  through  the  15  months’  period. 
The  requested  authorization  of  $1,150,- 
000,000  to  carry  the  program  through  the 
last  3  months  of  the  present  fiscal  year 
had  been  amended  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  by  a  reduction  of  $50,- 
000,000.  The  Senate  had  left  the  figure 
as  it  stood.  Despite  some  evidence  before 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  that 
our  reduction  was  justified,  the  confer¬ 
ence  committee  restored  the  $50,000,000 
and  permitted  the  authorization  to  re¬ 
main  at  $1,150,000,000,  as  carried  in  the 
original  bill.  The  figure  $4,280,000,000 
was  left  unchanged  by  the  Senate  in  its 
bill  and  likewise  by  the  House. 

Other  provisions  in  controversy  were 
amendments  added  both  in  the  Senate 
and  in  the  House.  Possibly  one  of  the 
most  important  was  the  amendment 
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with  reference  to  the  shipping  provi¬ 
sions  requiring  50  percent  of  the  com¬ 
modities  shipped  to  be  carried  on  ships 
under  the  American  flag.  That  provi¬ 
sion  is  left  in  the  bill  in  such  form  as 
to  be  satisfactory  to  the  merchant  ma¬ 
rine  and  shipping  interests  of  the 
country. 

The  provision  with  reference  to  the 
milling  of  wheat  was  the  subject  of  some 
controversy.  The  bill  passed  last  year 
required  25  percent  of  the  wheat  pur¬ 
chased  in  this  country  by  ECA  ship¬ 
ment  to  Europe  to  be  milled  in  this 
country.  The  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  House  struck  the  provi¬ 
sion  out;  the  Senate  cut  it  to  15  percent, 
and  the  conference  committee  agreed 
on  12  y2  percent.  This,  we  understand, 
is  likewise  satisfactory  to  the  proponents 
of  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  with  reference  to  the 
guaranty  of  investments  by  Americans 
in  new  plants  in  Europe  is  a  very  strong 
amendment.  The  Senate  version  of  the 
bill  contained  no  such  provision.  That 
provision  has  been  amended  and  is  like¬ 
wise  satisfactory. 

I  believe  all  of  the  Members  of  the 
House,  if  they  will  take  the  time  to  read 
the  report  of  the  conference  committee 
and  the  accompanying  statement  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House, 
they  will  be  satisfied  with  the  work  of 
the  conference  committee.  May  I  ex¬ 
press  the  hope  that  your  committee’s 
report  will  meet  with  your  approval. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  desire  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  VorysI. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con¬ 
ference  report  before  us  is  like  many 
conference  reports,  the  product  of  com¬ 
promise.  Our  chairman  has  covered  the 
matter  quite  completely. 

Your  conferees  worked  up  to  midnight 
last  night  to  draft  the  statement  which 
is  in  the  Record.  It  is  also  available  in 
pamphlet  form  this  morning,  and  no 
doubt  you  are  all  familiar  with  it. 

In  view  of  the  amount  of  time  that 
has  been  spent  on  this  legislation  here 
in  the  House  in  the  last  few  days,  I  feel 
it  should  not  be  necessary  to  delay  the 
House  much  longer.  I  have  no  requests 
for  time  to  speak  over  here  on  the 
minority  side. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  may  extend  their  re¬ 
marks  in  the  Record  in  reference  to  this 
conference  report. 

I  urge  that  the  report  be  approved  by 
the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

OFFICIAL  REPORTERS  CF  DEBATES 

*frs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  House 


Administration,  I  call  up  House  Resolu¬ 
tion  103  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con¬ 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  there  shall  be  paid  out  of 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  House,  until 
otherwise  provided  by  law,  compensation  at 
the  basic  salary  rate  of  $2,300  per  annum  for 
‘the  employment  of  an  additional  expert 
transcriber  in  the  office  of  the  Official  Re¬ 
porters  of  Debates,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  Debates. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
jtable. 

COMMITTEE  ON  INTERSTATE  AND  FOR¬ 
EIGN  COMMERCE 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di¬ 
rection  of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad¬ 
ministration,  I  call  up  House  Resolution 
157  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider¬ 
ation. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  expenses  of  the  investi¬ 
gation  and  study  to  be  conducted  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  107,  by  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  acting 
as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee,  not  to  exceed 
$60,000,  including  expenditures  for  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  investigators,  attorneys,  and 
clerical,  stenographic,  and  other  assistants, 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  House  on  vouchers  authorized  by  such 
committee  or  subcommittee,  signed  by  the 
chairman  of  such  committee  or  subcommit¬ 
tee,  and  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di¬ 
rection  of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad¬ 
ministration,  I  call  up  House  Resolution 
172  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider¬ 
ation. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary  is  authorized,  until  otherwise  provided 
by  law,  to  employ  one  additional  clerical  as¬ 
sistant, ’  to  be  assigned  to  handle  legislation 
pertaining  to  private  claims,  and  to  be  paid 
frorh  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  at 
rate  of  compensation  to  be  fixed  by  the  chair¬ 
man  in  accordance  with  section  202  (e)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
:  table. 

JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR-MANAGE¬ 
MENT  RELATIONS 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di¬ 
rection  of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad¬ 
ministration,  I  call  up  Senate  Concur¬ 
rent  Resolution  10  and  ask  for  its  imme¬ 
diate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  ( the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  concurring),  That  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Labor-Management  Relations, 
created  by  title  IV  of  the  Labor-Management 
Relations  Act,  1947,  is  authorized  after  De¬ 
cember  31,  1948,  and  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  one  month  following  the  date  this 
resolution  is  agreed  to,  to  incur  expenses  not 
to  exceed  $13,975.80,  which  shall  be  paid  one- 
half  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate 
and  one-half  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  vouchers 
signed  by  the  chairman.  Disbursements  to 
pay  such  expenses  shall  be  made  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Senate  out  of  the  contingent 


fund  of  the  Senate,  such  contingent  fund  to 
be  reimbursed  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  amount 
of  one-half  of  the  disbursements  so  made. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

NATIONAL  CAPITAL  SESQUICENTENNIAL 
COMMISSION 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  joint  resolution 
(H.  J.  Res.  200)  to  authorize  the  National 
Capital  Sesquicentennial  Commission  to 
proceed  with  plans  for  the  celebration 
and  commemoration  of  the  one  hundred 
and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  seat  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  Jersey? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object,  is 
this  the  matter  that  came  up  the  other 
day  on  the  calendar? 

Mrs.  NORTON.  No;  this  did  not  come 
up  the  other  day.  This  is  a  joint  resolu¬ 
tion  which  provides  the  enabling  legisla¬ 
tion  necessary  to  implement  the  plans 
formulated  by  the  Commission  as  au¬ 
thorized  by  Public  Law  203  of  the  Eight¬ 
ieth  Congress. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Does  it 
include  any  appropriation? 

Mrs.  NORTON.  It  does  not.  This  is 
Just  an  authorization. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  with¬ 
draw  my  reservation  of  objection,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  joint  resolution,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  joint  resolution  entitled 
“Joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the  appro¬ 
priate  commemoration  of  the  one  hundred 
and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  seat  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,”  approved  July 
18,  1947,  established  the  National  Capital 
Sesquicentennial  Commission  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  preparing  plans  and  developing  pro¬ 
grams  commemorating  the  one  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of 
the  seat  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  the  year  1800;  and 

Whereas  pursuant  to  said  joint  resolution 
the  National  Capital  Sesquicentennial  Com¬ 
mission  has,  after  extending  invitations  to 
the  several  States,  the  Territories,  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  the  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government,  the  gov¬ 
ernments  of  other  nations,  and  various  other 
civic  bodies,  organizations,  and<  agencies  to 
join  in  such  celebration  by  the  presentation 
of  exhibits  and  participation  in  qther  pro¬ 
grams,  adopted  a  plan  or  plans  which  the 
Commission  feels  will  appropriately  and  suit¬ 
ably  manifest  the  significance  of  the^esqui- 
centennial  anniversary  of  the  establishment 
of  the  seat  of  the  Federal  Government  V  the 
District  of  Columbia;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  finds  that  stwh 
commemoration  and  celebration  are  worthy 
and  deserving  of  the  suonort  and  encour¬ 
agement  of  the  people  of  the  United  Stated 
and  that  the  National  C.v:ital  Sesquicen- \ 
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the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  earth¬ 
quake  which  yesterday  struck  the  States 
of  Oregon  and  Washington,  killing  8 
persons,  injuring  65,  and  causing  prop¬ 
erty  damage  estimated  at  $10,000,000. 

This  is  the  second  major  disaster  to 
strike  these  two  States  within  the  last 
11  months.  The  first  tragedy  was  that 
of  the  disastrous  Columbia  River  floods 
of  May  and  June  of  last  year  which  took 
a  toll  of  nearly  20  lives  and  caused  $60,- 
000,000  of  property  damage. 

Last  year’s  Columbia  Valley  flood  was 
one  of  the  most  disastrous  in  the  history 
of  the  Nation.  Now,  even  before  our 
people  have  fully  rehabilitated  their 
communities  from  the  damages  of  that 
flood,  they  have  been  struck  by  another 
disaster  of  great  magnitude. 

The  Washington  delegation  has  offered 
its  fullest  cooperation  to  the  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Washington,  Arthur  B. 
Langlie,  in  being  of  help  in  any  way  he 
deems  necessary.  Furthermore,  we  have 
been  assured  of  the  fullest  cooperation 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Community 
Facilities  from  its  deputy  commissioner 
for  planning,  Arthur  D.  Morrell.  For 
this  we  are  most  grateful,  knowing  the 
excellent  job  that  agency  performed  for 
the  people  of  our  region  following  last 
summer’s  disastrous  floods. 


should  make  sure  that  the  assistance 
granted  under  this  legislation  goes  to  the 
people  to  whom  it  is  assigned. 

It  is  also  important  that  we  make  sure 
that  it  goes  for  commodities  and  goods 
that  are  really  needed  by  these  countries 
and  not  for  the  purpose  of  favoring  any 
particular  group  so  that  they  may  have  a 
chance  to  dispose  of  a  surplus  of  goods,  or 
building  up  trade  in  favor  of  any  certain 
interests.  In  other  words,  see  to  it  that 
these  funds  are  to  help  the  folks  affected, 
and  not  especially  to  help  people  who 
want  to  sell  their  goods.  Of  course,  the 
money  should  be  used  to  buy  American 
goods  because  American  money  is  being 
spent. 

It  is  also  important  that  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  such  funds  be  handled  just  as 
economically  as  may  be  done.  Further¬ 
more,  if  it  develops  that  it  is  unnecessary 
to  spend  as  much  money  as  is  allowed 
under  this  bill,  then  all  savings  possible 
should  be  made. 

I  supported  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Smith], 
who  suggested  we  save  only  a  small  part 
of  the  funds  allocated  hereunder.  I 
thought  he  made  a  good  case,  but  the 
majority  of  the  House  deemed  otherwise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  hope  and  pray  that 
the  legislation  approved  today  will  be  for 
the  good,  not  only  for  the  people  who  re- 
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ceive  these  benefits,  but  for  the  people  of 
our  own  country  as  well.  Personally,  I 
am  deeply  concerned  with  regard  to  tha 
tremendous  expenditure  of  the  taxpayers 
of  this  country  in  its  attempt  to  bring 
about  a  better  understanding  between 
the  nations  of  the  world. 


Figuring  ERP  Assistance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  12,  1949 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
appended  hereto  an  excerpted  table  from 
page  18  of  the  committee  report  on  H.  R. 
3748 ;  together  with  an  excerpt  from  page 
72  of  the  book  entitled  “European  Re¬ 
covery  Program — A  Report  on  Recovery 
Progress  and  United  States  Aid”  issued 
by  ECA,  February  1949.  Taken  together 
they  illustrate  the  methods  of  figuring 
ERP  assistance  for  the  individual  par¬ 
ticipating  countries  referred  to  in  my  re¬ 
marks  on  page  4480  of  the  Congressional 
Record  of  April  12,  1949. 


European  recovery  program — United,  States  aid,  1948-49  and  1949-50 


Appropriations  on  ECA  Bill  Should  Be 

Carefully  Scrutinized  and  Examined 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  12,  1949 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  au¬ 
thorizing  the  expenditure  of  money  for 
what  is  described  as  Eupropean  coopera¬ 
tion  is  an  important  piece  of  legislation. 
It  is  important  because  of  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  proposed  to  be  used  and 
because  of  the  amount  of  money 
involved. 

This  bill  does  not,  of  course,  appro¬ 
priate  the  money.  As  above  stated,  it 
authorized  the  payment  of  funds  pro¬ 
vided  Congress  sees  fit  to  make  appro¬ 
priations  therefor.  Such  appropriations 
as  Congress  deems  necessary  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  later. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  our  Govern¬ 
ment  has  already  committed  itself  on 
this  policy  and  has  agreed  to  help  the 
countries  included  in  this  program,  it 
becomes  a  question  of  carrying  out  such 
promises.  We  have  been  told  by  pro¬ 
ponents  of  this  legislation  and  by  the 
Administration  that  the  assistance  pro¬ 
vided  under  this  program  is  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  helping  these  countries  to  help 
themselves,  and  most  important  of  all, 
it  is  expected  to  help  prevent  such  coun¬ 
tries  from  the  overrun  of  communism. 

Appropriations  implementing  this 
measure  will  be  submitted  at  a  later  date. 
I  think  it  is  extremely  important  when 
such  appropriations  are  submitted  that 
all  of  the  items  contained  therein  be 
carefully  scrutinized  and  examined.  We 


[In  millions  of  dollars] 


1948-49 

1949-50 

Requested 
by  national 
govern¬ 
ments 

Recom¬ 
mended 
by  OEEC 

ECA 

proposed 

allotments 

Requested 
by  national 
govern¬ 
ments 

ECA 

Illus¬ 

trative 

allotments 

Austria . . . . . . . 

Belgium— Luxemburg  and  Belgium  dependencies 

339.3 

217.0 

215.2 

217.0 

197.0 

and  overseas  territories . . 

358.2 

250.0 

247.9 

250.0 

200.0 

Denmark . . 

149.9 

110.0 

109.1 

110.0 

109.0 

Free  Territory  of  Trieste - - 

22.0 

18.0 

17.8 

12.8 

12.0 

France  and  dependencies  and  overseas  territories...- 

1,114.9 

989.0 

980.9 

890.0 

875.0 

Germany:  Bizone — 

880.6 

Total  aid.  . 

1,083.0 

1,051.0 

084.0 

912.1 

Less  GARIOA . . 

-637. 0 

-637. 0 

-573.  4 

-539.7 

-476. 6 

ECA  aid. . 

446.0 

414.0 

410.6 

372.4 

404.0 

Germany:  French  zone . 

100.0 

100.0 

99.2 

100.0 

115.0 

Greece . . - 

211.0 

146.  0 

144.8 

198.1 

170.0 

Iceland . . . 

11.0 

11.0 

5.2 

10.0 

7.0 

Ireland . . . . 

111.0 

79.0 

78.3 

75.4 

64.0 

Italy.." . . . . . . . . . 

Netherlands  and  dependencies  and  overseas  terri- 

799.5 

601.0 

555.5 

610.1 

555.0 

tories . . . . . 

657.0 

496.0 

469, 6 

507.0 

365. 0 

Norway . . . . - . 

104.0 

84.0 

83.3 

131.8 

105.0 

Portugal . . . - 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

100.6 

10.0 

Sweden . - 

109.0 

47.0 

46.6 

70.7 

54.0 

85.3 

50.0 

39.7 

94.2 

30.0 

United  Kingdom . 

1,  271.  0 

1, 263. 0 

1,  239.  0 
13.5 

940.0 

940.0 

Aid  allotment,  total . . - 

Administrative  and  other  nonaid  expenditures 2 - 

6, 889. 1 

4, 875. 0 

4, 756.  2 
67.3 

4, 690. 1 

2  4,  202. 0 
80.0 

Grand  total . . . 

5, 889. 1 

4, 875. 0 

4, 823.  5 

4, 690. 0 

4,  280. 0 

■  Represents  purchase  price  of  goods  procured  or  to  be  procured  by  U.  S.  Government  agencies,  but  not  yet  author¬ 
ized  for  procurement  by  participating  countries.  . 

2  Consists  of  dollar  costs  of  strategic  materials,  ocean  freight  on  relief  packages,  technical  assistance,  investment 
guaranties,  administrative  expenses,  and  confidential  fund. 

>  Rounded  downward  to  $4,200,000,000  in  total  request. 


2.  ECA  REVIEW  OF  THE  NATIONAL  PROGRAMS  FOR 
1949-50 

It  has  been  necessary  for  the  ECA  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  preliminary  and  illustrative  division 
of  aid  among  the  countries  for  the  fiscal  year 
1950  and  to  arrive  at  a  total  figure  before  the 
OEEC  has  screened  the  individual  national 
programs  and  made  its  own  recommenda¬ 
tions.  As  will  be  seen  later,  the  OEEC  has 
had  had  an  opportunity  only  to  arrive  at  a 
preliminary  estimate  of  the  total  dollar  aid 
needed  for  western  Europe  as  a  whole.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  few  months  of  its  existence,  it  has 


completed  its  first  annual  program  and  has 
done  considerable  work  on  the  long-term 
program.  Since  the  latter  should  be  the 
framework  within  which  each  annual  pro¬ 
gram  is  fitted,  the  OEEC  wisely  gave  priority 
to  the  work  on  the  long-term  program. 

The  ECA  made  its  estimates  on  the  basis 
of  the  individual  national  programs  sub¬ 
mitted  by  each  of  the  participating  countries 
to  the  OEEC.  The  total  request  of  the 
participating  countries  for  United  States  aid 
in  1949-50  amounted  to  $4,690,000,000.  This 
reduction  from  the  OEEC  program  figure  of 
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$4,875,000,000  for  1948-49  was  achieved  almost 
entirely  by  lower  requests  for  aid  from  the 
United  Kingdom  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  from 
France  and  the  bizone.  The  other  countries 
either  requested  amounts  of  the  same  mag¬ 
nitude  as  they  are  receiving  in  1948-49  or 
asked  for  greater  aid.  Among  the  latter 
were  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  Greece,  and 
Turkey.  Portugal  submitted  a  request  for 
aid  for  the  first  time. 

Employing  the  method  of  analysis  de¬ 
scribed  in  an  earlier  section  of  this  chapter, 
the  ECA  arrived  at  an  estimate  of  $4,200,- 
000,000  as  the  amount  of  aid  required  by  the 
participating  countries  for  the  fiscal  year 
1950.  This  ECA  estimate  can  be  compared 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  OEEC  for 
the  second  program  year.  As  noted  before, 
the  method  employed  by  the  OEEC  in  mak¬ 
ing  its  recommendation  for  1949-50  differs 
substantially  from  that  used  by  the  ECA. 
The  national  programs  are  submitted  by  the 
participating  countries  to  the  organization 
were  statistically  summarized  into  a  consoli¬ 
dated  balance  sheet  and  the  OEE'C  applied 
certain  rough  criteria  to  the  resulting 
consolidated-import  program.  Chief  among 
these  was  that  consumption  levels  should 
not  exceed  1948-49  where  such  increases 
would  involve  additional  dollar  expenditures. 
However,  the  OEEC  recognized  that  there 
may  be  special  cases  in  which  an  increase  in 
food  consumption  over  the  1948-49  level 
might  be  justified  and,  consequently,  allowed 
in  its  revision  of  the  consolidated-import 
program  for  an  increase  of  2.5  percent.  The 
net  result  of  the  difference  between  the 
modest  increase  recommended  by  the  OEEC 
and  the  rather  large  increases  proposed  by 
the  participating  countries  in  their  program 
submissions  was  sufficient  to  reduce  the 
magnitude  of  the  OEEC  consolidated-import 
program  by  $216,000,000.  Other  reductions 
were  made  by  the  OEEC  in  the  total  proposed 
import  of  certain  consumer  goods  and  in¬ 
dustrial  equipment  and  the  estimate  of 
freight  costs  were  correspondingly  reduced. 

As  a  result  of  these  various  reductions,  the 
OEEC  arrived  at  a  figure  of  $4,347,000,000  of 
ECA  aid  necessary  for  1949-50. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  approach  employed 
by  the  OEEC  is  wholly  different  from  that  of 
the  ECA.  The  OEEC  screened  the  consoli¬ 
dated  totals  for  all  of  the  participating  coun¬ 
tries  as  a  group;  the  ECA  screened  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  each  individual  country  and  then 
added  the  results  of  its  individual  appraisals 
together  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  total  aid 
figure  for  the  whole  group  of  countries. 
Specifically,  the  ECA  method  has  made  pos¬ 
sible  a  more  rigorous  appraisal  of  the  na¬ 
tional  programs  and,  in  the  case  of  some 
countries,  the  aid  figures  arrived  at  by  the 
ECA  are  less  than  sufficient  to  cover  their 
external  dolar  deficits.  Taking  account  of 
these  differences  in  approach,  the  OEEC  fig¬ 
ure  of  $4,347,000,000  does  not  diverge  mark¬ 
edly  from  the  ECA  figure  of  $4,200,000,000. 

The  determination  of  the  actual  distri¬ 
bution  among  countries  of  such  funds  as  the 
Congress  may  decide  to  appropriate  for  Euro¬ 
pean  aid  during  the  fiscal  year  1950  will  de¬ 
velop  in  two  steps.  The  assembling  of  new 
national  submissions,  the  making  of  fore¬ 
casts,  and  the  formulation  of  policy  judg¬ 
ments  for  the  best  utilization  of  European 
resources  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be 
the  responsibility  of  the  OEEC.  The  report 
of  the  OEEC  and  its  recommendations  for 
the  division  of  aid,  when  completed,  will  be 
reviewed  both  by  the  European  organization 
of  the  ECA  and  by  the  Administrator’s  staff 
in  Washington  prior  to  final  decision  by  the 
Administrator.  It  would  be  only  then  that 
the  program  for  the  division  of  aid  for  the 
fiscal  year  1950  would  be  promulgated  and 
even  that  program  would  be  subject  to  con¬ 
tinuous  review  and  adjustment  in  the  light 
of  actual  events.  The  participating  coun¬ 
tries  are  wholly  familiar  with  this  procedure 
and  will,  therefore,  understand  that  the  text 


and  statistical  tables  for  1949-50  in  his  docu¬ 
ment  may  not  be  used  to  support  any  re¬ 
quest,  either  to  the  OEEC  or  the  ECA,  for 
aid  in  any  particular  amount  for  any  country 
or  for  any  particular  purchase  or  payment. 


ECA  Appropriations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  P.  RICHARDS 

OP  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  14,  1949 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  on  the  ECA 
bill,  I  submit  the  following  further  ob¬ 
servations  : 

In  the  debate  of  April  12  on  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  European  recovery  pro¬ 
gram,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Keefe]  asked  whether  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  to  take  to  the  Nation  word  that 
the  maximum  of  authorization  must  be 
the  amount  to  be  appropriated  later  in 
the  appropriation  bill. 

I  assured  him  then  that  the  figures  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  committee  were  indeed 
subject  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  in  the  light  of  later 
developments  in  the  relevant  data. 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Halleck]  addressed  a  similar  question 
to  my  colleague  [Mr.  Judd],  He  asked 
what  assurance  might  be  given  that  the 
performance  of  a  year  ago  would  not  be 
repeated  and  that  subsequent  examina¬ 
tion  of'  the  figures  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  would  not  be  taken  as  a  vio¬ 
lation  of  obligation  undertaken  in  the 
authorization.  Mr.  Judd  reassured  Mr. 
Halleck  that  there  was  no  intention  to 
make  the  figures  binding  upon  subse¬ 
quent  action. 

I  believe  these  sincere  questions  de¬ 
serve  deliberate  answers,  and  I  am  there¬ 
fore  taking  this  additional  occasion  to 
state  my  views  for  the  Record. 

Let  us  first  review  the  facts  of  the  sit¬ 
uation  of  last  year  referred  to  by  the 
gentlemen. 

In  the  development  of  this  program  the 
participating  governments  initially  re¬ 
quested  $8,300,000,000  for  15  months  of 
operation. 

The  Administration  reduced  this  re¬ 
quest  to  $6,800,000,000,  reviewing  the  fig¬ 
ures  in  a  realistic  reappraisal  of  needs 
and  balancing  them  against  American 
availabilities. 

When  it  became  apparent  that  the 
Congress  would  wish  to  authorize  for 
only  12  rather  than  for  15  months,  the 
request  was  reduced  to  $5,300,000,000  for 
12  months. 

The  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948 
accepted  that  figure  as  the  authorization. 
It  provided  that  $1,000,000,000  thereof 
should  be  realized  from  the  sale  of  notes 
by  the  Administrator  to  the  Treasury. 

As  I  recall  it,  the  bill  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  last  June 
recommended  a  new  appropriation  of 
$4,000,000,000  for  European  recovery. 

To  this  were  added  the  $1,000,000,000 
to  be  realized  from  the  sale  of  notes.  An 


additional  $55,000,000  was  available 
through  the  interim-aid  appropriation 
(subsequently  reduced  to  $10,000,000). 

Thus,  the  Committee  showed  that  the 
$5,055,000,000  available  for  the  European 
recovery  program  as  a  result  of  its  ac¬ 
tion  was  only  $245,000,000  less  than  the 
$5,300,000,000  asked  by  the  Administra¬ 
tion  and  approved  by  Congress  for  the 
first  12  months  ending  April  3,  1949. 

TAe  committee  went  on  to  stipulate, 
however,  that  the  total  funds  thus  made 
available  should  be  made  to  last  for  15 
months  or  through  June  30,  1949.  For 
this  period  the  Administration  had  esti¬ 
mated  Europe’s  minimum  recovery  needs 
not  at  $5,300,000,000,  but  at  $6;800,000,- 
000. 

This  represented  a  reduction  of  the 
magnitude  of  21  percent.  The  Economic 
Cooperation  Administrator,  Mr.  Paul 
Hoffman,  immediately  pointed  to  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  reduction.  The  effect 
would  be  to  cripple  the  recovery  aspects 
of  the  legislation,  he  said,  and  thereby 
the  program  would  be  deprived  of  the 
very  reason  for  its  existence. 

I  recall — and  my  files  confirm  my 
recollection — that  the  press  and  public 
leaders  of  this  country  reacted  in  a  simi¬ 
lar  way.  There  was  immediate  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  principal  effect  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee’s  action — a 
basic  alteration  of  the  intent  of  the  Con¬ 
gress. 

No  one  stated  the  issue  more  succinctly 
than  did  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan,  Mr.  Vandenberg,  whose  re¬ 
marks  I  now  quote  in  part: 

The  practical  effect  of  the  House  bill  is  to 
repeal,  by  indirection,  the  intent  and  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  legsilation  and  to  reverse  this 
established  American  foreign  policy  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  *  *  *  this  Congress, 

as  a  matter  of  intelligent  self-interest,  can¬ 
not  afford  to  throw  our  attitudes  into  doubt 
and  thus  to  multiply  the  terrified  confusion 
of  a  world  in  which  the  forces  of  aggression 
and  subversion  thrive  upon  confusion.  We 
must  not  feed  the  very  fires  we  would  put 
out.  *  *  *  any  such  cynical  reversal 

would  be  a  major  policy  decision  which 
should  not  be  made  through  the  back-door  of 
an  appropriation  bill.  Indeed,  it  should  not 
be  made  at  all. 

Fortunately,  the  strength  of  public 
opinion  behind  the  viewpoint  expressed 
above  was  such  that  the  judgment  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  was  substan¬ 
tially  reversed. 

The  Foreign  Aid  Appropriation  Act  of 
1949  kept  the  figures  at  approximately  the 
level  of  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Appropriations,  but  it  added 
language  making  it  permissible  to  spend, 
the  sums  within  a  period  of  12  months 
if  it  should  be  found  necessary  to  do  so 
by  the  President.  Thus,  the  Chief  Ex¬ 
ecutive  was  given  an  option  to  see  that 
the  intent  of  the  Congress  as  specified 
in  the  organic  act  should  be  carried  out. 

We  know  now,  on  the  basis  of  a  year’s 
performance  under  the  European  recov¬ 
ery  program,  that  the  figure  contem¬ 
plated  in  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act 
of  1948  for  12  months  was  basically 
sound.  To  have  reduced  it  drastically 
would  have  been  an  error  of  grave  con¬ 
sequence.  Fortunately,  the  force  of 
American  public  opinion  made  it  possible 
to  avoid  that  error. 
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It  is  possible  for  a  change  in  quantity 
to  become  a  change  in  quality.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  for  a  question  of  dollars  to  become  a 
question  of  basic  policy.  It  is  possible, 
by  trying  to  cut  the  dimensions  of  a  pro¬ 
gram,  to  eliminate  all  the  virtues  that 
justify  it. 

Fortunately,  the  better  judgment  pre¬ 
vailed  last  year,  and  I  believe  almost  all 
of  us  are  convinced  now  that  it  was  the 
better  judgment  that  prevailed. 

On  the  basis  of  what  happened  a  year 
ago,  and  of  what  has  happened  sub¬ 
sequently,  I  for  one  am  willing  to  say 
that  I  would  not  want  the  basic  objec¬ 
tives  of  the  European  recovery  program 
tampered  with  by  a  drastic  reduction  of 
its  resources.  - 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  on  the  bill  to  extend  the 
program  gives  sufficient  indication  that 
we  not  only  expect,  but  indeed  will  wel¬ 
come,  scrutiny  of  the  data  when  the  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee  reviews  the  fig¬ 
ures.  Our  report  attempts  to  point  out 
to  the  other  committee  possible  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  save  in  the  light  of  price  data 
not  available  at  the  time  of  consideration 
of  H.  R.  3748. 

Review  of  the  factors  is  one  matter. 
Reappraisal  of  the  objectives  and  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  scope  are  quite  a  different 
matter. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  ful¬ 
fills  an  invaluable  service  when  it  applies 
to  the  data  of  a  program  such  as  this 
an  expertness  and  an  experience  not 
available  to  the  members  of  a  committee 
which  is  preoccupied  with  policy  con¬ 
siderations.  But  when  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  carries  its  functions 
to  the  length  of  attempting  to  supplant 
the  judgment  of  the  policy  committee 
on  what  the  scope  and  purpose  of  a 
policy  should  be,  I  believe  it  goes  beyond 
its  jurisdiction. 

The  public  criticism  that  occurred  a 
year  ago  over  the  attempt  to  alter  the 
nature  of  this  program  by  drastically 
cutting  its  resources  should  not  leave  a 
feeling  of  dismay  or  sensitivity. 

We  are  all  here  trying  to  serve  the 
will  of  the  American  people.  That  will 
has  a  way  of  making  itself  known  when 
it  is  crossed.  None  of  us  here  can 
promise  to  temper  the  wind  of  .  criticism 
that  is  likely  to  blow  when  an  attempt 
is  made  to  reverse  a  public  decision. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  B.  BENNETT 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  14,  1949 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  undec*' leave  to  extend  my  re¬ 
marks,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Ward  L.  Quaal  which  appeared  in  the 
Mining  Journal,  Marquette,  Mich.,  April 
9,  1949. 

(By  Ward  L.  Quaal,  acting  director,  Clear 
Channel  Broadcasting  Service,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.) 

Farmers  throughout  all  sections  of  Amer¬ 
ica  have  fought  many  years  for  rights  they 


believe  to  be  justly  theirs  as  against  the  dis¬ 
criminatory  advantages  enjoyed  by  city 
dwellers,  and  have  effectively  organized  for 
the  security  of  these  rights.  In  one  all- 
important  field,  however,  they  have  not 
made  their  voices  heard  and  have  seen  their 
rights  whittled  away  without  hardly  a  pro¬ 
test,  namely,  in  the  matter  of  radio  service. 
Radio  service  is,  of  course,  important  to  all 
people  but  to  none  more  so  than  the  person 
dwelling  in  rural  and  sparsely  settled  areas 
who  does  not  have  ready  access  to  the  enter¬ 
tainment,  education,  information,  news  and 
religion  available  in  cities.  The  great  con¬ 
tribution  of  radio  to  our  civilization  is,  or 
should  be,  that  it  brings  these  advantages  to 
remote  listeners  everywhere. 

The  farmers  have  failed  to  give  more  than 
passing  notice  to  a  United  States  Senate 
bill  which,  if  it  became  law,  would  deprive 
them  of  much  of  the  service  they  presently 
receive  through  the  great  medium  of  radio 
and  would  prevent  a  badly  needed  improve¬ 
ment  in  that  service. 

Senate  bill  491  threatens  to  do  exactly 
that.  There  is  no  need  to  be  greatly  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  welfare  of  people  who  reside 
in  the  larger  cities  having  radio  stations  or 
those  living  relatively  close  to  such  cities. 
The  persons  whose  radio  reception  would 
suffer  are  those  residing  in  communities 
where  there  are  no  radio  stations — areas 
which  cannot  economically  support  stations 
of  thfejr  own  and  rural  areas  removed  from 
cities  having  radio  stations. 

IMPORTANT  IN  UPPER  PENINSULA 

In  Michigan’s  Upper  Peninsula  and  the 
northern  sector  of  the  Lower  Peninsula, 
radio  reception  has  never  been  consistently 
good.  In  fact,  radio  engineering  experts 
term  it  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  serve  of 
all  regions.  In  Michigan  alone,  over  456,- 
000  persons  would  be  without  nighttime 
radio  service  were  It;  not  for  the  class  of 
radio  station  known  "-as  clear-channel  sta¬ 
tions.  \  • 

Nation-wide,  the  people,  residing  in  75  per¬ 
cent  of  the  area  of  our  Country  are  solely 
dependent  upon  clear  channel  stations  for 
their  only  nighttime  broadcast  service. 
All  of  these  people  reside  principally  in 
small  towns  and  rural  sections  which  are 
scattered  over  virtually  all  of  the  States. 

Wayne  Coy,  chairman  of  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission,  speaking  in  Bos¬ 
ton  on  January  25,  1949,  directed  attention 
to  incomplete  radio  coverage,  stating,  “This 
is  a  big  country  and  a  lot  of  people  live  in 
it.  Some  20  millions  of  those  people  have 
never  had  adequate  radio  service.” 

CLEAR  CHANNEL  VITAL 

Chairman  Coy’s  statement  points  up  the 
most  important  unsolved  problem  of  Fed¬ 
eral  regulation  of  broadcasting,  namely,  how 
to  provide  these  millions  of  people  in  large 
rural  and  sparsely  settled  areas,  including 
those  in  Michigan’s  Upper  Peninsula  and  the 
northern  sector  of  the  Lower  Peninsula,  with 
service  somewhere  near  comparable  to  that 
enjoyed  by  city  listeners  practically  every¬ 
where.  The  latter  receive  strong,  clear  sig¬ 
nals,  day  and  night,  not  merely  from  one, 
but  usually  from  four  up  to  as  many  as  20 
stations  located  in  their  -respective  com¬ 
munities,  with  a  corresponding  choice  of 
programs.  Rural  listeners  in  the  inade¬ 
quately  served  areas,  however,  insofar  as 
they  receive  any  service  at  all,  must  be  con¬ 
tent  with  weak  signals,  marred  with  static 
for  most  of  the  time,  from  a  comparatively 
few  distant  stations.  They  are  not  afforded 
their  fair  share  of  radio’s  great  contribution 
to  our  civilization,  the  opportunity  of  lis¬ 
tening  to  programs  produced  in  the  great 
centers  of  culture,  information,  education, 
and  entertainment. 

There  is  only  one  effective  way  to  remedy 
this  defect.  It  is  by  retaining  what  are 
known  as  clear-channel  stations  and  permit¬ 
ting,  indeed  requiring,  them  to  increase  their 
power  so  as  to  provide  the  sort  of  signal  that 
is  necessary  for  improved  service. 
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Here  is  why  26  clear-channel  stations 
(technically  referred  to  as  class  1-A  stations) 
are  the  primary  source  of  nightime  radio 
pleasure  for  50,000,000  distant  rural  listeners. 

HIGHWAY  THROUGH  AIR 

A  radio  channel  is  a  road  through  the  air, 
the  highway  along  which  programs  travel 
from  the  station  to  your  receiving  set.  Only 
106  channels  are  available  for  use  by  2,147 
United  States  radio  stations  (including 
Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico). 

On  some  of  these  channels— all  shown  by 
number  on  the  radio  dial — the  Government 
allows  from  2  to  as  many  as  156  different 
stations  to  broadcast  simultaneously  day 
and  night. 

Signals  and  programs  from  different  sta¬ 
tions  using  the  same  channel — the  same 
path  through  the  air — interfere  with  one 
another.  To  be  heard  at  night  free  of  such 
interference  over  even  a  small  area,  stations 
on  shared  channels  must  be  located  some 
distance  apart,  their  power  limited  and  other 
technical  devices  employed. 

Known  as  local  and  regional  stations,  they 
serve  only  cities  and  small  surrounding 
areas.  Regional  stations,  with  a  few  excep¬ 
tions,  are  heard  over  a  distance  of  less  (usu¬ 
ally  much  less)  than  35  miles  at  night,  free 
from  interference.  Local  stations  have  a 
nighttime  interference-free  radius  as  low  as 
2  miles  and  rarely  in  excess  of  10  miles. 
These  local  and  regional  stations  serve  only 
25  percent  of  the  country’s  area  at  night. 
The  remaining  75  percent  of  the  country  de¬ 
pends,  and  must  continue  to  depend,  upon 
clear-channel  stations  for  nighttime  recep¬ 
tion. 

THEY  ARE  PROTECTED 

Only  one  station  is  allowed  to  use  a  class 
1-A  clear  channel  at  night,  when  radio  waves 
travel  farthest.  As  a  result,  there  is  no  other 
station  on  the  same  channel  to  scuttle  its 
program  with  interference.  Given  this  pro¬ 
tection  the  clear-channel  station  is  able  to 
reach  out  and  cover  farm  areas  and  small 
towns. 

The  Senate  bill  (S.  491)  now  before  the 
Senate  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee,  would,  if  it  became  law,  en¬ 
danger  this  service  to  the  rural  folks.  The 
residents  of  our  rural  areas  and  our  small 
towns  face  a  loss  or  serious  impairment  of 
their  highly  coveted  radio  service  unless 
action  is  taken  to  defeat  this  measure  in 
Congress.  The  threat  becomes  more  alarm¬ 
ing  when  one  examines  closely  the  provisions 
of  the  Senate  bill.  It  would  require  duplica¬ 
tion  of  stations  on  the  clear  channels,  there¬ 
by  causing  interference  which  would  lead  to 
deterioration  of  service  to  the  remote  areas. 
Secondly,  the  bill,  if  it  became  law,  would 
limit  maximum  power  of  United  States  sta¬ 
tions  to  50  kilowatts,  thus  foreclosing  any 
reasonable  possibility  of  improving  the  pres¬ 
ent  inadequate  service.  At  the  present  time, 
Mexican  stations  are  operating  with  power 
far  in  excess  of  50  kilowatts.  If  the  United 
States  clear  channels  are  broken  down,  we 
will  sacrifice  the  exclusive  use  of  our  clear 
channels  to  other  North  American  nations. 

It  is  imperative  that  our  clear  channels  be 
retained  and  that  higher  power  be  granted, 
for  only  in  this  way  can  service  to  rural  and 
small  town  America  be  maintained  and  im¬ 
proved. 

In  the  past,  whenever  attempts  have  been 
made  to  secure  higher  power,  it  has  precipi¬ 
tated  bitter  attacks  by  certain  interests.  In 
October  1924  when  United  States  stations 
were  asking  for  an  increase  in  power  from  1 
to  5  kilowatts,  John  Shepherd,  of  Boston, 
later  president  of  the  National  Association  of 
Regional  Broadcasters,  in  opposing  the  in¬ 
crease,  said:  “If  the  power  is  increased  with¬ 
out  any  limitation  of  hours  or  season,  it  will 
result  in  less  enjoyment  to  millions  of  people, 
and  for  that  reason  it  should  not  be  done  at 
this  time.”  Other  persons  joined  Mr.  Shep¬ 
herd  in  his  attack.  Some  declared  that  “the 
use  of  anything  more  than  1,000  watts  (1 
kilowatt)  would  mean  the  blotting  out  of 
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\mall  competitors.”  The  same  interests  op¬ 
posed  increases  to  50  kilowatts  in  1930  and 
hat^  been  opposing  power  in  excess  of  50 
kilowatts  ever  since. 

Mr.  Ighepherd  and  his  colleagues  have  seen 
their  fears  vanish  with  the  years,  for  in  1924 
there  we?e  only  535  stations  in  the  United 
States  and  today  there  are  2,147.  During 
these  past  25  years,  American  listeners  have 
been  better  Served  with  each  increase  in 
power.  There  &ye  today  338  5-kilowatt  sta¬ 
tions,  35  10-kilowatt  stations,  and  73  50-kilo- 
watters.  Keeping  in  mind  the  fourfold  in¬ 
crease  in  radio  stations  in  the  Nation  since 
1924,  it  can  hardly  b  instated  that  the  small 
competitors  were  blotted  out.  The  argu¬ 
ments  of  the  opponents,  of  higher  power, 
if  applied  to  aviation,  would  have  prevented 
the  public  from  enjoying  faster  and  more 
comfortable  air  transportation;,  and,  if  ap¬ 
plied  to  any  other  business,  would  require 
that  the  clock  stand  still  on  an\advance  in 
civilization. 

One  of  the  many  reasons  why  jkjwer  in¬ 
creases  do  not  hurt  the  smaller  station  is 
the  importance  of  local  appeal  to  the  listener. 
There  is  a  natural  tie  to  the  home-town^ta- 
tion,  a  loyalty  which  cannot  be  severed 
merely  by  the  signal  strength  of  a  distar 
station. 

Pear  of  signals  from  distant  stations  be¬ 
comes  even  more  absurd  in  considering  the 
advertiser’s  needs.  The  advertiser  prefers  a 
local  outlet  in  a  market  of  any  importance 
to  him.  It  is  impossible  for  the  programs 
of  WGN,  WLS,  WMAQ,  or  WJR  to  merchan¬ 
dise  a  product  in  Marquette,  Ishpeming, 
Negaunee,  Escanaba,  Gladstone,  or  any  other 
remote  city.  WGN  cannot  sell  autos  for 
dealers  in  Ishpeming  and  Marquette,  nor 
can  it  sell  clothing  for  dealers  in  Escanaba. 
Only  the  local  stations  can  merchandise  the 
area  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  sales  success 
to  the  local  business  houses.  For  these  rea¬ 
sons,  local  radio  stations  will  continue  to 
prosper.  They  serve  their  communities  well. 

An  increase  in  power  above  50  kilowatts 
will  render  no  injury  of  any  kind — techni¬ 
cal,  economic,  social,  or  otherwise.  On  the 
contrary,  the  public,  all  classes  of  stations, 
and  the  industry  generally  will  be  greatly 
benefited.  Higher  power  on  our  clear  chan¬ 
nels  will  give  the  neglected  rural  and  small¬ 
town  listener  the  improved  radio  service  to 
which  he  is  entitled. 


National  Military  Establishment  Appro¬ 
priation  Bill,  1950 


SPEECH 

OF  / 

HON.  ALBERT  J.  ENGEL 

OF  MICHIGAN  / 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  13,  1949 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.  R.  4146)  making 
appropriations  for  the  National  Security 
Council,  the  National  .Security  Resources 
Board,  and  for  military  functions  adminis¬ 
tered  by  the  National-Military  Establishment 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1950,  and 
for  other  purposes) 

Mr.  ENGEL,  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  am  rather  surprised  to  hear  so 
many  friends  of  the  Navy  accuse  our 
subcommittee  of  scuttling  and  sinking 
the  Navy.  If  the  Navy  is  being  scuttled 
and  sunk  with  its  air  force,  it  will  take 
down  to  Davy  Jones’  locker  $5,018,873,- 
600  of  appropriations  provided  for  in 
this  bill.  If  the  Navy  is  not  getting  an 
adequate  number  of  planes  with  that 


money,  It  is  because  they  are  spending,, 
the  money  for  super  carriers  and  other 
weapons  than  airplanes.  When  they 
presented  their  estimates  these  planes 
did  not  become  important,  but  the  super 
carriers  were.  It  is  only  when  they  saw 
a  chance  of  getting  $300,000,000  more 
that  these  planes  became  so  important. 

Let  us  see  what  the  story  is  here.  We 
started  out  with  a  $30,000,000,000  re¬ 
quest  from  the  various  bureaus  and  di¬ 
visions  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force. 
The  amount  of  $23,000,000,000  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Chiefs  of  Staff.  The 
Chiefs  of  Staff  sent  to  the  President 
$16,900,000,000,  and  finally,  when  it  got 
down  to  the  budget,  they  asked  for  $14,- 
400,000,000. 

The  President  sent  this  budget  back 
to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  for  further 
reduction.  He  sent  it  back  because  it 
still  was  too  high  “in  view  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  needs  and  the  economic  aspects  of 
our  national  defense  and  our  economic 
and  financial  resources.” 

Then  they  came  back  up  with  another 
.budget  for  $14,497,000,000.  That  was 
sgnt  back  down  again  by  the  President/ 
with  a  ceiling  which  was  apportioned  by 
the'Army,  the  Navy  and  the  Air  Corps. 
The  Navy  share  in  cash  and  contract 
authorizations  was  $5,000,000,000  arid  the 
Navy  determined  how  much  of  that  $5,- 
000,000,008  was  to  go  to  air,  h®w  much 
for  ships  ahd  how  this  sum/was  to  be 
spent.  If  thfey  are  short  oL&irplanes  in 
this  bill  it  is  because  thp$  themselves, 
Mr.  Chairman,  cUd  not  pjrt  them  in. 

In  the  budget  tef  $14,997,000,000  the 
Army  finally  received  $4,434,000,000. 
They  were  cut  $476,0^0,000.  Nobody  talks 
about  raising  that.  Th,en  the  Navy  was 
given  $4,624,000,000  casls^  plus  contract 
authorizations,-  and  thej\were  reduced 
to  $4,347,000,000  cash,  plusNthe  contract 
authorization,  a  reduction  of,  $271,000,- 
000.  That  is  the  budget  Secrftt/ry  Sul¬ 
livan  said  he  supported.  The  Air  Force 
was  reduced  accordingly.  Thet^ason 
this  committee  put  in  that  $800,00^,000 
for  the  Air  Force  was  because  the  House 
itself  had  taken  it  out  of  the  commit¬ 
tee’s  hands  last  year  and  increased  the 
Air  Force.  That  was  a  mandate  of  this 
House. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Navy  will  have 
1,071  planes  delivered  in  1951  out  of  the 
1948  appropriation.  They  will  have  an 
additional  993  more  which  will  be  de¬ 
livered  in  1951  and  1952  out  of  1949  and 
1950  funds.  That  is  over  2,000  planes  for 
the  2-year  period. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
ought  to  stand  by  the  amount  fixed  by 
the  Presidents  allocated  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff. 


Directors:  Pay  More  Dividends 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  14,  1949 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec¬ 


ord,  I  include  the  following  article  from 
Forbes  Magazine  of  Business  for  April 
1949.  The  opinions  given  in  this  artic-le 
are  substantiated  by  a  large  volume  of 
mail  which  I  have  received  from  stock¬ 
holders,  citing  instances  in  which  small 
or  no  dividends  have  been  paid  despite 
large  corporate  profits. 

directors:  pay  more  dividends 

Every  corporation’s  executives  and  direc¬ 
tors  should  weigh  these  facts  when  they  next 
meet  to  determine  their  concerns’  dividend 
payments.  These  figure^  were  prepared  for 
the  joint  committee  of  Congress  now  study¬ 
ing  profits: 

In  1926  corporate  profits  after  taxes  were 
$7,300,000,000.  Dividend  payments  amount¬ 
ed  to  $4,300,000,000. 

In  1948  corporate  profits  after  taxes  were 
estimated  at  $20,300,000,000.  Of  that  sum 
$7,300,000,000  were  distributed  as  dividends. 

In  1926  companies  paid  in  dividends  an 
average  of  58.9  cents  of  every  dollar  of  net 
income.-' 

In  1929  companies  paid  out  as  dividends 
69.2  cents  on  each  net  income  dollar. 

In  1938  a  high  of  75.8  cents  was  paid  out 
of  each  dollar  of  net  income. 

'  In  1946,  43.7  cents. 

In  1947,  38.1  cents. 

And  in  1948 — the  lowest  amount  in  his¬ 
tory — the  share  of  each  profit  dollar  dis¬ 
tributed  to  stockholders  was  only  36  cents. 

This  publication  warned  last  year,  and  it 
more  earnestly  warns  management  again 
this  year,  that  such  disproportionate  with¬ 
holding  of  investors’  money  for  whatever 
fine  purpose  is  short-sighted,  unjustified,  and 
is  bound  to  bring  on  legislated,  forced  dis¬ 
tribution  of  greater  profit  percentages.  It  is 
for  the  investor  to  decide  if  he  wants  more  of 
his  money  put  into  a  particular  company, 
not  the  managers  of  the  money  he  has  al¬ 
ready  Invested. 

No  thinking  stockholder  advocates  any¬ 
thing  like  complete  profit  distribution;  in¬ 
vestors  want  sound  companies,  with  reserves 
for  emergency,  with  proper  funds  for  mod¬ 
ernization,  for  sensible  expansion. 

But  they  are  surely  entitled  to  more  than 
one -third  of  the  profits  their  investment 
earns.  They  get  no  dividends  when  there 
are  no  earnings,  as  a  rule;  they  should  get 
fair  dividends  when  there  are  record  earn¬ 
ings. 

Isn’t  it  plain  that  one  very  real  reason 
equity  capital  is  so  hard  to  locate  these  days 
is  the  lack  of  equity  in  sharing  profits  with 
the  man  whose  money  makes  them  possible? 
Except  for  the  handful  in  the  sky-high  tax 
rackets,  a  greater  return  on  their  holdings 
uld  have  much  appeal  to  most  investors, 
d  if  the  exchange’s  new  effort  to  attract 
smalt  savers  to  stock  buying  is  to  succeed,  a 
greater  return,  a  more  reasonable  share  in 
profits  When  they  are  earned,  would  cer¬ 
tainly  acni  tremendous,  lure. 

If  managements  don’t  act  themselves 
along  such  llpes,  there  are  indications  Con¬ 
gress  will. 

The  followiil^  letter  is  self-explana¬ 
tory  : 

Kansas  <3\ty.  Mo.,  April  6,  1949. 
Mr.  Otis  H.  Ellis, 

Executive  Director, Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business, 

House  of  Represeifyatives, 

WaSt^ngtori,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Ellis:  Thanks  foryyour  letter  of 
April  4. 

Thought  you  might  be  interested  in  an 
article  in  the  Forbes  magazine,  vWjich  is  a 
magazine  of  business,  April  1  issue  *1949,  on 
page  12,  entitled  "Directors:  Pay  More  Divi¬ 
dends.”  When  a  magazine  of  this  stature 
writes  an  article  such  as  this  it  is  evidence 
that  a  large  number  of  investors  feel  that  the 
management  of  corporations  have  not  given 
the  stockholders  the  proper  consideration. 
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AN  ACT 

To  amend  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 

United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled ,  That  the  fourth  and 
fifth  sentences  of  section  102  (a)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act 
of  1948  are  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows :  “Mindful  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  which  the  United  States  has  enjoyed  through  the  existence  of  a 
large  domestic  market  with  no  internal  trade  barriers,  and  believing 
that  similar  advantages  can  accrue  to  the  countries  of  Europe,  it  is 
declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  encourage 
these  countries  through  their  joint  organization  to  exert  sustained 
common  efforts  to  achieve  speedily  that  economic  cooperation  in 
Europe  which  is  essential  for  lasting  peace  and  prosperity.  It  is 
further  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  encourage  the  unification  of  Europe,  and  to  sustain  and  strengthen 
principles  of  individual  liberty,  free  institutions,  and  genuine  inde¬ 
pendence  in  Europe  through  assistance  to  those  countries  of  Europe 
which  participate  in  a  joint  recovery  program  based  upon  self-help 
and  mutual  cooperation :  Provided ,  That  no  assistance  to  the  partici¬ 
pating  countries  herein  contemplated  shall  seriously  impair  the  eco¬ 
nomic  stability  of  the  United  States.” 

Sec.  2.  The  second  sentence  of  section  104  (e)  of  such  Act  is  hereby 
amended  by  striking  out  “$10,000  per  annum”  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  “the  highest  rate  authorized  by  such  Act”. 

Sec.  3.  The  first  sentence  of  section  105  (c)  of  such  Act  is  hereby 
amended  by  striking  out  “section  6  of  the  Act  of  July  2,  1940  (54 
Stat.  714),  as  amended,”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “the  Export 
Control  Act  of  1949”. 

Sec.  4.  Section  108  of  such  Act  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentences :  “There  shall  be  a  Deputy 
United  States  Special  Representative  in  Europe  who  shall  (a)  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  (b)  be  entitled  to  receive  the  same  compensation  and 
allowances  as  a  chief  of  mission,  class  3,  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Act  of  August  13,  1946  (60  Stat.  999),  and  (c)  have  the  rank  of 
ambassador  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary.  The  Deputy  United 
States  Special  Representative  shall  perform  such  functions  as  the 
United  States  Special  Representative  shall  designate,  and  shall  be 
Acting  United  States  Special  Representative  during  the  absence  or 
disability  of  the  United  States  Special  Representative  or  in  the  event 
of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  United  States  Special  Representative.” 

Sec.  5.  The  last  sentence  of  section  109  (a)  of  such  Act  is  hereby 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  the  following :  “and  the  chief  of  the  special  mission 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  same  compensation  and  allowances  as 
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a  chief  of  mission,  class  3,  or  a  chief  of  mission,  class  4,  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Act  of  August  13,  1946  (60  Stat.  999),  or  compensation 
and  allowances  in  accordance  with  section  110  (a)  of  this  title,  as 
the  Administrator  shall  determine  to  be  necessary  or  appropriate.” 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  last  sentence  of  paragraph  (2)  of  section  111  (a) 
of  such  Act  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows :  “The  Administrator 
shall,  in  providing  for  the  procurement  of  commodities  under  authority 
of  this  title,  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure,  as  far  as  is 
practicable,  that  at  least  50  per  centum  of  the  gross  tonnage  of  com¬ 
modities  procured  out  of  funds  made  available  under  this  title  and 
transported  to  or  from  the  United  States  on  ocean  vessels,  computed 
separately  for  dry  bulk  carriers,  dry  cargo  liner  and  tanker  services, 
is  so  transported  on  United  States  flag  vessels  to  the  extent  such  vessels 
are  available  at  market  rates  for  United  States  flag  vessels;  and, 
in  the  administration  of  this  provision,  the  Administrator  shall,  inso¬ 
far  as  practicable  and  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  title, 
endeavor  to  secure  a  fair  and  reasonable  participation  by  United 
States  flag  vessels  in  cargoes  by  geographic  area.” 

(b)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  111  (b)  of  such  Act  is  hereby 
amended  in  the  following  particulars : 

(1)  By  inserting  after  “projects”  a  comma  and  the  following: 
“including  expansion,  modernization,  or  development  of  existing 
enterprises”  and  a  comma ; 

(2)  By  inserting  after  “media”  the  following:  “consistent  with  the 
national  interests  of  the  United  States” ; 

(3)  By  striking  out  in  the  first  proviso  “in  the  first  year  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  does  not  exceed  $15,000,000”  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “made  in  any  fiscal  year  does  not  exceed 
$10,000,000”; 

(4)  By  amending  subparagraph  (i)  thereof  to  read  as  follows: 

“  ( i )  the  guaranty  to  any  person  shall  not  exceed  the  amount 
of  dollars  invested  in  the  project  by  such  person  with  the 
approval  of  the  Administrator  plus  actual  earnings  or  profits 
on  said  project  to  the  extent  provided  by  such  guaranty;”; 

(5)  By  inserting  after  subparagraph  (iii)  thereof  the  following 
new  subparagraphs : 

“(iv)  as  used  in  this  paragraph,  the  term  ‘investment’ 
includes  the  furnishing  of  capital  goods  items  and  related 
services,  for  use  in  connection  with  projects  approved  by  the 
Administrator,  pursuant  to  a  contract  providing  for  pay¬ 
ment  in  whole  or  in  part  after  June  30,  1950;  and 

“(v)  the  guaranty  to  any  person  shall  be  limited  to  assur¬ 
ing  the  transfer  into  United  States  dollars  of  other  currencies, 
or  credits  in  such  currencies  received  by  such  person  as 
earnings  or  profits  from  the  approved  investment,  as  repay¬ 
ment  or  return  thereof,  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  as  compensation 
for  the  sale  or  disposition  of  all  or  any  part  thereof.  When 
any  payment  is  made  to  any  person  pursuant  to  a  guaranty 
as  hereinbefore  describedj  the  currency  or  credits  on  account 
of  which  such  payment  is  made  shall  become  the  property 
of  the  United  States  Government,  and  the  United  States 
Government  shall  be  subrogated  to  any  right,  title,  claim, 
or  cause  of  action  existing  in  connection  therewith.” ;  and 
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(6)  By  amending  the  next  to  last  sentence  thereof  to  read  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “The  total  amount  of  the  guaranties  made  under  this  paragraph 
(3)  shall  not  exceed  $150,000,000:  Provided ,  That  any  funds  allocated 
to  a  guaranty  and  remaining  after  all  liability  of  the  United  States 
assumed  in  connection  therewith  has  been  released,  discharged,  or 
otherwise  terminated,  shall  be  available  for  allocation  to  other  guar¬ 
anties,  the  foregoing  limitation  notwithstanding.” 

(c)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  111  (c)  of  such  Act  is  hereby  amended 
in  the  following  particulars : 

(1)  By  inserting  after  the  second  sentence  thereof  the  following: 
“In  addition  to  the  amount  of  notes  above  authorized,  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  is  authorized,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  to  issue  notes 
from  time  to  time  for  purchase  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in 
an  amount  not  exceeding  in  the  aggregate  $150,000,000  less  any  amount 
allocated  prior  to  April  3,  1949,  for  such  purpose,  until  all  liabilities 
arising  under  guaranties  made  pursuant  to  this  authorization  have 
expired  or  been  discharged.” ; 

(2)  By  striking  out  the  first  two  words,  “Such  notes”  in  the  third 
sentence  thereof  and  inserting  “The  notes  hereinabove  authorized”; 
and 

(3)  By  inserting  after  “Washington”  in  the  sixth  sentence  thereof 
“for  assistance  on  credit  terms”. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  112  (c)  of  such  Act  is  hereby  amended  by 
striking  out  “25  per  centum”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “121/4  per 
centum”. 

(b)  Section  112  (d)  of  such  Act  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  after 
the  words  “any  agricultural  commodity,  or  product  thereof”  the 
following  :  “or  class,  type,  or  specification  thereof”. 

(c)  Section  112  (g)  of  such  Act  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out 
“section  6  of  the  Act  of  July  2,  1940  (54  Stat.  714),  including  any 
amendment  thereto,”  and  “section  6  of  the  Act  of  July  2,  1940,  as 
amended,”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “the  Export  Control  Act 
of  1949”. 

(d)  Section  112  of  such  Act  is  hereby  further  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsections : 

“(i)  (1)  Insofar  as  practicable  and  to  the  maximum  extent  consis¬ 
tent  with  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  shall  assist  American  small  business  to  participate  equitably 
in  the  furnishing  of  commodities  and  services  financed  with  funds 
authorized  under  this  title  by  making  available  or  causing  to  be  made 
available  to  suppliers  in  the  United  States,  and  particularly  to  small 
independent  enterprises,  information,  as  far  in  advance  as  possible, 
with  respect  to  purchases  pi'oposed  to  be  financed  with  funds  author¬ 
ized  under  this  title,  and  by  making  available  or  causing  to  be  made 
available  to  prospective  purchasers  in  the  participating  countries 
information  as  to  commodities  and  services  produced  by  small  inde¬ 
pendent  enterprises  in  the  United  States,  and  by  otherwise  helping 
to  give  small  business  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  furnishing 
of  commodities  and  services  financed  with  funds  authorized  under  this 

title.  . 

“(2)  The  Administrator  shall  appoint  a  special  assistant  to  advise 
and  assist  him  in  carrying  out  the  foregoing  paragraph  (1).  Each 
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report  transmitted  to  the  Congress  under  section  123  shall  include  a 
report  of  all  activities  under  this  subsection. 

“(j)  The  Administrator  shall,  in  providing  assistance  in  the  pro¬ 
curement  of  commodities  in  the  United  States,  make  available  United 
States  dollars  for  marine  insurance  on  such  commodities  where  such 
insurance  is  placed  on  a  competitive  basis  in  accordance  with  normal 
trade  practices  prevailing  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II. 

“(k)  No  funds  authorized  for  the  purposes  of  this  title  shall  be  used 
in  the  United  States  for  advertising  foreign  products  or  for  advertis¬ 
ing  foreign  travel. 

“(1)  No  funds  authorized  for  the  purposes  of  this  title  shall  be  used 
for  the  purchase  in  bulk  of  any  commodities  (other  than  commodities 
procured  by  or  in  the  possession  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  pursuant  to  price-support  programs  required  by  law)  at  prices 
higher  than  the  market  price  prevailing  in  the  United  States  at  the 
time  of  the  purchase  adjusted  for  differences  in  the  cost  of  transporta¬ 
tion  to  destination,  quality,  and  terms  of  payment.” 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  114  (c)  of  such  Act  is  hereby  amended  in  the 
following  particulars : 

(1)  By  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence 
thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  colon  and  the  following :  11  Pro- 
vided  further ,  That,  in  addition  to  the  amount  heretofore  authorized 
and  appropriated,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  and  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  this 
title  not  to  exceed  $1,150,000,000  for  the  period  April  3,  1949,  through 
June  30,  1949,  and  not  to  exceed  $4,280,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1950 :  Provided  further ,  That,  in  addition  to  the  fore¬ 
going,  any  balance,  unobligated  as  of  June  30,  1949,  or  subsequently 
released  from  obligation,  of  funds  appropriated  for  carrying  out  and 
accomplishing  the  purposes  of  this  title  for  any  period  ending  on  or 
prior  to  that  date  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  made  available  for  obliga¬ 
tion  through  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1950,  and  to  be  transferred 
to  and  consolidated  with  any  appropriations  for  carrying  out  and 
accomplishing  the  purposes  of  this  title  for  said  fiscal  year.”;  and 

(2)  By  amending  the  last  sentence  of  such  section  114  (c)  to  read 
as  follows :  “The  authorizations  in  this  title  are  limited  to  the  period 
ending  June  30,  1950,  in  order  that  the  Congress  may  pass  on  any 
subsequent  authorizations.” 

(b)  Section  114  of  such  Act  is  hereby  further  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection : 

“(g)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other  law,  until  such 
time  as  an  appropriation  additional  to  that  made  by  title  I  of  the 
Foreign  Aid  Appropriation  Act,  1949  (Public  Law  793,  Eightieth 
Congress),  shall  be  made  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this  section 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  make  advances  not  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate  $1,000,000,000  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  in  such  manner,  at  such  times,  and  in 
such  amounts  as  the  Administrator  shall  request,  and  no  interest  shall 
be  charged  on  advances  made  by  the  Treasury  to  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  for  this  purpose.  The  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  shall  be  repaid  without  interest  for  advances  made  by  it 
hereunder,  from  funds  made  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  title.” 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Paragraph  (6)  of  section  115  (b)  of  such  Act  is  hereby 
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amended  by  striking  out  the  period  following  the  words  “grant  basis” 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  colon  and  the  following :  “ Provided , 
That  the  obligation  to  make  such  deposits  may  be  waived,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Administrator,  with  respect  to  technical  information 
or  assistance  furnished  under  section  111  (a)  (3)  of  this  title  and 
with  respect  to  ocean  transportation  furnished  on  United  States  flag 
vessels  under  section  111  of  this  title  in  an  amount  not  exceeding  the 
amount,  as  determined  by  the  Administrator,  by  which  the  charges 
for  such  transportation  exceed  the  cost  of  such  transportation  at 
world  market  rates.” 

(b) ^  Such  section  115  (b)  (6)  is  hereby  further  amended  by  insert¬ 
ing  after  “or  for  such  other  expenditures  as  may  be  consistent  with” 
the  words  “the  declaration  of  policy  contained  in  section  102  and”. 

(c)  Section  115  (d)  of  such  Act  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

“(d)  The  Administrator  shall  encourage  each  participating  country 
to  insure,  by  an  effective  follow-up  system,  that  efficient  use  is  made 
of  the  commodities,  facilities,  and  services  furnished  under  this  title. 
In  order  further  to  insure  that  each  participating  country  makes 
efficient  use  of  such  commodities,  facilities,  and  services,  and  of  its 
own  resources,  the  Administrator  shall  encourage  the  joint  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  participating  countries  referred  to  in  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  to  observe  and  review  the  operation  of  such  follow-up 
systems.” 

(d)  Section  115  of  such  Act  is  hereby  further  amended  by  adding 
two  new  subsections  as  follows : 

“(h)  Not  less  than  5  per  centum  of  each  special  local  currency 
account  established  pursuant  to  paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  shall  be  allocated  to  the  use  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  for  expenditure  for  materials  which  are  required  by  the  United 
States  as  a  result  of  deficiencies  or  potential  deficiencies  in  its  own 
resources  or  for  other  local  currency  requirements  of  the  United  States. 

“(i)  (1)  The  Administrator  shall,  to  the  greatest  extent  practi¬ 
cable,  initiate  projects  for  and  assist  the  appropriate  agencies  of  the 
United  States  Government  in  procuring  and  stimulating  increased 
production  in  participating  countries  of  materials  which  are  required 
by  the  United  States  as  a  result  of  deficiencies  or  potential  deficiencies 
in  its  own  resources ;  and  in  furtherance  of  those  objectives  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  shall,  in  addition  to  the  local  currency  allocated  pursuant  to 
subsection  (h),  use  such  other  means  available  to  him  under  this  title 
as  he  may  deem  appropriate. 

“(2)  In  furtherance  of  such  objectives  and  within  the  limits  of  the 
appropriations  and  contract  authorizations  of  the  Bureau  of  Federal 
Supply  to  procure  strategic  and  critical  materials,  the  Administrator, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Director  of  such  Bureau,  shall  enter  into 
contracts  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  for  the  account  of  such 
Bureau  for  the  purchase  of  strategic  and  critical  materials  in  any 
participating  country.  Such  contracts  may  provide  for  deliveries 
over  definite  periods,  but  not  to  exceed  twenty  years  in  any  contract, 
and  may  provide  for  payments  in  advance  of  deliveries. 

“(3)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be  deemed  to  restrict  or  limit 
in  any  manner  the  authority  now  held  by  any  agency  of  the  United 
States  Government  in  procuring  or  stimulating  increased  production 
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of  the  materials  referred  to  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  in  countries 
other  than  participating  countries.” 

Sec.  10.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section  117  (c)  of  such  Act  is 
hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  period  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  colon  and  the  following:  “ Provided ,  That  the  Administrator  shall 
fix  and  pay  a  uniform  rate  per  pound  for  the  ocean  transportation 
of  all  relief  packages  of  food  or  other  general  classification  of  com¬ 
modities  shipped  to  any  participating  foreign  country,  regardless  of 
methods  of  shipment  and  higher  rates  charged  by  particular  agencies 
of  transportation,  but  this  proviso  shall  not  apply  to  shipments  made 
by  individuals  to  individuals  through  the  mails.” 

(b)  Section  117  (d)  of  such  Act  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out 
“section  6  of  the  Act  of  July  2,  1940  (54  Stat.  714),  as  amended,”  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949”. 

(c)  Section  117  of  such  Act  is  hereby  further  amended  by  adding 
a  new  subsection  to  read  as  follows : 

“(e)  Whenever  the  Administrator  shall  determine  that  shipping 
capacity  available  to  Italy  is  inadequate  for  such  emigration  from 
Italy  as  may  be  desirable  to  further  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
Administrator  shall  request  the  United  States  Maritime  Commission 
to  make  available  to  Italy  vessels  capable  of  engaging  in  such  service 
for  the  purpose  of  transporting  emigrants  from  Italy  to  destinations 
other  than  the  United  States,  and  shall  specify  the  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  such  vessels  shall  thus  be  made  available,  and  the 
United  States  Maritime  Commission  thereupon  shall,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  any  other  provisions  of  law  and  without  reimbursement  by  the 
Administrator,  make  such  vessels  available  to  Italy  in  accordance  with 
such  terms  and  conditions :  Provided ,  That  the  total  number  of  such 
vessels  made  available  for  such  purpose  shall  not  at  any  one  time 
exceed  ten:  Provided  further ,  That  title  to  each  such  vessel  owned 
by  the  United  States  Government  shall  remain  in  the  United  States : 
And  provided  further ,  That  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which  such 
vessels  are  made  available  to  Italy  shall  obligate  Italy  to  return  the 
vessels  forthwith  upon  demand  of  the  President,  and  in  any  event 
not  later  than  June  30,  1952.” 

Sec.  11.  The  second  sentence  of  section  118  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  “or  (3)  the  provision 
of  such  assistance  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  obligations  of  the 
United  States  under  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  to  refrain 
from  giving  assistance  to  any  State  against  which  the  United  Nations 
is  taking  preventative  or  enforcement  action”. 

Sec.  12.  An  amount,  equal  to  any  balance,  unobligated  as  of  April 
2.  1949,  or  subsequently  released  from  obligation,  of  funds  appropri¬ 
ated  by  Public  Law  793,  approved  June  28,  1948,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  China  Aid  Act  of  1948  is  hereby  made  available  to  the  President 
for  obligation  through  February  15,  1950,  for  assistance  in  areas  in 
China  which  he  may  deem  to  be  not  under  Communist  domination, 
to  be  furnished  in  such  manner  and  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
may  determine. 

Approved  April  19,  1949. 
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